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PREFACE 


The  following  work  was  undertaken  and  begun  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt 
On  his  death  the  publishers  were  good  enough  to  invite  me  to  com]>lete  the 
book.  I  have  done  so  with  much  diffidence,  considering  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  expressing  fairly  the  differing,  and  ofttimes 
conflicting,  views  with  which  men  regard  religious  questions.  But  I  can 
honestly  claim  for  myself  that,  whatever  success  I  may  be  judged  to  have 
attained^  J  have  taken  pains  to  be  full  and  accurate. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  biographical  articles  are  exclu- 
sively of  persons  whose  course  on  earth  is  ended,  though  of  necessity  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  references  to  living  men  who  have  taken  part  in  current 
controversies.  Articles  of  purely  Scriptural  History,  Topography,  and  Exegesis, 
are  excluded,  as  they  are  already  treated  of  in  what  are  known  as  "  Bible " 
Dictionaries.  The  present  volume  has  to  do  with  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Doctrine,  and  with  the  known  Beligions  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world, 
and  the  topics  and  the  persons  connected  with  these  subjects.  Even  with 
these  limitations,  the  difficulty  has  been  to  compress  what  was  required  within  a 
manageable  compass;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dedication  of  the  space  at 
command  to  information,  much  of  which  is  not  otherwise  readily  accessible, 
was  preferable  to  occupying  a  large  portion  of  it  with  details  which  can  be  easily 
referred  to  elsewhere. 

The  intended  method  of  treatment  may  be  simply  described.  The  stand|)oint 
is,  as  will  be  naturally  expected,  that  of  orthodox  Christianity,  as  generally 
understood  by  intelligent  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  accurately  and  faii*ly  describe  doctrines  and  practices  far 
removed  from  that,  in  a  simply  informative  rather  than  dogmatic  spirit.  As 
regards  other  Christian  denominations,  it  has  been  deemed  right  that  they 
should  be  described  as  they  themselves  would  desire,  and  that  their  own  views 
and  reasons  should  be  fairly  given,  rather  than  any  view  taken  of  them  by  others. 
Considerable  trouble  has  been  taken  to  secure  this,  and  to  fairly  set  forth  the 
Nonconformist  view  of  those  great  questions  which  divide  their  communions 
from  that  of  the  Church  of  England.     Such  a  task  is  of  peculiar  delicacy  and 
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difficulty,  but  I  trust  that  the  book  may  not  be  found  lacking  in  that  charity 
which  is  **  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  viiiiues/'  the  presence  of  which  will 
unite  together  those  whom  smaller  things  divide. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  special  care  has  been  taken  with  the  ai-ticles 
dealing  with  those  questions  which  are  most  keenly  discussed  at  the  present  day, 
bearing  on  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Contraversy.  The 
result  of  much  fruitful  discussion  has  been  gathered  up,  with  a  desire  always  to 
find  if  possible  the  point  of  unity  in  things  differing,  and  good  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found ;  and  I  put  it  from  me  in  the  hope  that  my  fellow-labourers  and 
myself  may  be  found  to  have  afforded  in  these  ^tages  some  real  help  towards 
an  intelligent  reconciliation  of  the  most  recent  knowledge  with  the  Faith 
delivered  to  the  saints.  ^^    3 

March,  1887. 
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Aazoilv  St.  (1)  [d,  about  a.d.  304].— This 
name  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Bixth 
centorj  as  that  of  a  Britiah  martyr  who 
goffered  during  the  Diocletian  penecutxon. 
Gildas,  the  earliest  of  our  national  historians, 
wrote,  in  A.D.  560,  that  among  the  martyrs 
in  that  time  of  persecution,  when  St.  Alhan 
sufiboed  at  Venilam,  Aaron  and  Julius,  citi- 
lens  of  the  City  of  the  Legions^  with  others 
of  either  sex  in  divers  places,  were  put  to 
death  with  the  sword,  for  their  great  con- 
stancy in  the  faith  of  Christ  In  the  Venerable 
Bede's  *« Ecclesiastical  History,"  written  a.d. 
731,  the  statement  is  repeated.  Authentic 
British  records  of  the  nmth  century,  which 
are  prewnredin  ''the  Book  of  Tilaudaff,**  give 
the  place  of  St.  Aaron'smartyrdom  asCaerleon- 
npon-Usk,  the  great  Roman  "City  of  the 
liCgions  **  of  Sontii  Wake,  of  which  eztensiYe 
remains  yet  exist  MetUnval  tradition  re- 
specting these  early  mart}^^  may  be  given  in 
the  words  of  Ginddus  Cambrensis  [a.d.  1147- 
1222],  who  wrote  that  *<  Julius  and  Aaron, 
after  willering  martyrdom,  were  buried  in  the 
city  of  Qierleon,  and  had  each  a  church 
dedicated  to  him.  After  St  Alban  and 
Amphibalus  they  were  esteemed  the  chief 
proto-maityrsof  Britannia  Major.  In  ancient 
times  there  were  three  fine  churches  in  this 
city,  one  dedicated  to  Julius  the  martyr, 
graced  with  a  choir  of  nuns;  another  to 
Aaron,  his  companion,  ennobled  with  an 
order  ol  canons;  and  a  third  distinguished  as 
the  Boetropolitan  see  of  Wales.'*  There  is 
good  reason  for  regarding  Aaron  and  Julius 
as  hiaUMical  personages,  but  as  Caerleon-upon- 
Dee  was  called  **  the  aty  of  the  Legions'^  by 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  Caerleon-upon-Usk, 
there  is  sonoe  doubt  whether  their  martyrdom 
oceuried  at  the  fonner,  now  called  Chester, 
cr  at  the  idaoe  in  South  Wales,  which  still 
retahM  its  British  name.  In  ancient  calendars 
their  names  were  commemorated  on  July  1st 


.  St.  (2)  [d.  680].— A  missionary 
t^rrnit  who  was  associated  with  the  Welsh 
bishop,  Haelog,  or  Machutns,  best  known  by 
his  French  name  of  St  Male,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  ffast  monastery  established  in 
Britt^my.  This  was  erected  on  a  smaU  island, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Isle  of  Faron,  and 
formed  part  of  the  seaport  of  Aleth,  the  city 
of  which  Xachntus  was  bishop,  snd  which  is 
now  known  as  St  Mala    Aaron  became  the 


first  abbot  of  this  monastny,  and  as  such  is 
commemorated  in  French  calendars  on  June 
2 let;  the  name  of  his  companion,  St  Machu- 
tus,  Bishop  of  Aleth,  occurring  in  the  calendar 
of  the  Prayer  Book  on  Novembw  16th. 
[Machutus.] 

A.B.  —  The  initial  letters  of  Artium 
Baccalaureus,  the  Latin  form  of  the  TJniyersit^ 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  degree  is 
more  commonly  signified  by  the  letters  B.A. 

Abaoono,  St.  [d,  270].— This  name 
appears  in  ancient  martyrologies  as  that  of  a 
martyr  who  was  put  to  death  with  his  father 
Marius,  his  mother  Martha,  and  his  brother 
Audiiaz,  in  a  pmeeution  which  occurred 
during  tiie  ehort  reign  of  the  Gothic  Emperor 
Claudius  II.  He  is  commemorated  on  January 
20th,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Old 
Testament  prophet,  whose  name  occurs  in 
Western  calendars  on  January  16th,  and  in 
Eastern  on  December  2nd. 

AlMilard.    [AviLA&D.] 

Abba.— The  Aramaic,  or  late  Hebrew, 
word  for  "Father."  [Mark  xiv.  36  ;  Rom. 
viii.  16;  QaL  iv.  6.]  It  is  a  modified  form  of  the 
more  ancient  Hebrew  word  '*Ab,"  and  expresses 
reverent  afifection.  But  it  was  probably  used 
more  generally  by  the  Jews  than  its  sacred 
use  in  the  New  Testament  indicates,  and  thus 
passed  into  ecclesiastical  language  among  the 
Christians  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia, 
as  the  designation  of  a  bishop  or  of  the  head 
of  a  monastery  [Gr.,  Abbas],  just  as  <<  Father 
in  God"  is  one  of  the  designations  of  an 
English  bishop.  Through  the  intermediaty 
forms,  '<baba"  and  '*papa,'*  the  word  was 
the  original  of  the  title  "  Papa,"  or  •«  Pope," 
assumed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome.    [Pops.] 

Abbftdie,  Jamxs  [a.d.  1668^1727].— A 
French  Protestant  minister  who  eventually 
became  Chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  and  Dean  of 
Killaloe  in  Ireland,  and  attained  much  fame 
as  a  modem  apologist  for  Christianity  by  his 
work,  <*0n  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,"  originally  published  in  French,  in 
three  quarto  volumes,  in  1684-9,  but  after- 
wards translated  into  Eng^lish  and  German. 
Abbadie  was  bom  at  Nay,  in  the  then  French 
province  of  B^am,  and  after  passing  through 
the  Universities  of  Saumur,  Paris,  and  Sedui, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from 
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the  latter,  on  acoount  of  his  great  learning,  at 
the  age  of  aeventeen.  He  became  pastor  of 
the  fVench  Protestants  in  Berlin  in  1680,  and 
was  much  in  favour  with  the  Elector  Frederick, 
upon  whose  death,  in  1688,  he  accompanied 
Marshal  Schomberg  to  England.  There  he 
became  a  warm  and  efficient  supporter  of  the 
Revolution,  and  after  being  appointed  to  the 
Chaplaincy  of  the  Savoy,  was  further  rewarded 
with  the  Irish  deanery,  which  he  held,  though 
non-resident,  till  his  death,  in  St.  Marylebone 
parish,  on  September  25th,  1727.  Although 
a  prolific  writer,  he  was  chiefly  known  by  his 
'*  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Religion,*'  which 
passed  through  many  editions  in  several 
languages,  and  was  popular  among  Roman 
Ca^olics  as  well  as  among  Protestants. 

Abbat.    [Abbot.] 

Abb^. — ^This  was  formerly  a  title  belong- 
ing to  the  head  of  a  French  monastery, 
corresponding  to  that  of  Abbot  in  England. 
[Abbot.]  In  the  age  preceding  the  French 
Revolution  it  became  the  designation  of  a 
multitude  of  sinecurists,  who  drew  large 
incomes  from  the  monasteries,  and  who  were 
not  always  even  priests,  dispensations  from 
Holy  Orders  being  frequently  granted  to  lay 
Abb6s  by  the  Popes.  In  more  modem  times 
the  title  of  Abb6  has  been  given  to  secular 
priests  (that  is,  priests  not  belonging  to  any 
monastic  order),  who  have  no  cure  of  souls, 
those  who  are  parish  priests  being  called 
Cur^. 

Abben,  St. — ^Thia  name  has  come  down 
by  long  tradition  in  the  English  martyrology 
as  that  of  a  Briton  whose  father,  a  nobleman, 
was  slain  by  Hengist  at  Stanhengest,  and  who 
became  a  hermit  in  the  forest  between  Oxford 
and  Abingdon,  the  remains  of  which  are 
known  as  Bfigley  Wood.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Ireland,  and  was  once  commemorated 
on  October  27th. 

Abbess. — A  title  formed  by  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  Latin  word  *' Abbatissa,'*  and 
designating  the  Mother  Superior  of  a  com- 
munity of  nuns.  Her  office,  authority,  and 
duties  corresponded  with  those  of  an  Abbot, 
except  as  regarded  ministerial  functions, 
whicn  her  sex  rendered  her  incapable  of 
performing.  Abbesses  were  usually  elected 
by  the  sisters  over  whom  they  were  to  rule, 
but  were  admitted  to  office  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  with  a  special  service  of  benediction 
and  ceremony  of  installation.  Thus  Clifford, 
Bishop  of  London,  wrote  to  Henry  V.  in 
1421:  "On  Sunday,  the  fifth  day  of  May, 
I  was  at  your  house  of  Syon,  and  there  con- 
firmed the  elections  of  Dame  Joan  North, 
Abbess,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Fyschebome,  my 
well- beloved  cousin,  confesMor  of  your  said 
house;  and  the  same  day  I  blessed  and 
stalled  the  foresaid  Abbess.  The  which 
persons  I  trust,  by  Gk>d*8  grace,  shall  much 
profit  in  that  place,  in  that  holy  company  both 


of  men  and  of  women,  the  which  God  of  His 
mercy  grant." 

The  Abbesses  of  Shaftesbury,  Barking, 
St.  Mary's  at  Winchester,  and  Wilton  ranked 
as  baronesses,  but  were  not  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  the  mitred  abbots  were. 
[Abbot.] 

Abbey. — ^This  name,  like  that  of  "col- 
lege," signifies  both  an  institution  consisting 
of  persons,  and  the  buildings  in  which  the 
institution  has  its  home.  Thus,  before  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  an  abbey  was — 
[1]  a  corporate  body  of  monks  or  nuns,  so 
called  because  they  were  presided  over  by  an 
abbot  or  an  abbess;  [2]  the  church  in 
which  those  monks  or  nuns  held  their  services, 
and  the  domestic  buildings  in  which  they 
lived  and  carried  on  the  vaiious  pursuits  in 
which  thev  were  engaged. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
and  the  destruction  of  most  of  their  buildings 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  desig^tion  has 
been  most  generally  used,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense,  for  the  churdi  of  such  a  monastic  in- 
stitution when  it  has  not  been  constituted  a 
cathedral,  as  in  the  case  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  or  Westminster.  In  some  cases  the 
ancient  name  still  clings  even  to  a  cathedral, 
and  thus  the  Cathedral  of  Durham  is  often 
called  "  the  Abbey."    [Abbot,  Monasteby.] 

Abbo. — ^Two  distingui^ed  men  of  this 
name  are  known  in  history.  [I.]  Abbo 
Parisiensis  [about  a.d.  880],  a  monk  of  St. 
G«rmain-de-Pr68,  who  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans  in  887,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  it,  which  has  come  down, 
with  some  of  his  sermons^  to  modem  times. 
riL]  St.  Abbo  of  Fleury  [a.d.  945-1004],  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  great  learning,  bom  at 
Orleans,  and  much  distinguished  in  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  Rheims.  He  was 
associated  with  England  by  the  assistance 
which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Oswald,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  the  foundation  of  Ramsey 
Abbey,  where  he  was  engaged  for  two  years 
rA.D.  985],  by  the  invitation  of  the  arch- 
bishop, in  settling  and  instructing  the  first 
members  of  that  abbey.  After  his  recall  to 
France  he  was  looked  up  to  with  great  respect, 
was  consulted  on  matters  of  religion  by- 
people  from  all  parts  of  that  country,  and  was 
present  in  synods  at  Basle,  Mouson,  and  St. 
Denys.  After  being  Abbot  of  Fleuvy  for 
sixteen  years,  he  was  murdered  by  a  Gkiscoa 
at  Reole,  whither  he  had  gone  to  carry  out 
some  reformation,  and  is  commemorated  as  a 
martyr  in  the  French  calendars  on  November 
13th,  the  day  of  his  death.  He  left  many 
literary  works  to  posterity,  including  a  Life 
of  St.  Edmund,  King  of  East  Anglia,  whose 
name  Ib  perpetuated  in  the  town  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  or  Edmondsbury. 

Abbondio,  St.  [about  a.d.  450],  was  a 
native  of  Theesalomca,  who  eventually  bo- 
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came  fourth  Bishop  of  Como,  in  Italy,  and  is 
commemorated  as  the  patron  saint  of  that 
part  of  Lombardy.  He  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  and  represented 
St.  Leo  at  that  of  Chalcedon. 

Abbot-~The  President  or  Father  [see 
Asfijij  of  a  monastery,  the  name  implying 
that  the  office  was  intended  to  be  one  of  a 
patt^nal  character,  like  that  of  the  father  of  a 
kmily.  Both  the  office  and  the  name  are 
tmced  back  to  St.  Antony,  under  whom  solitary 
aatetics  first  gathered  themselves  into  com- 
numities,  about  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
[Mo39ASTSBT.]  In  Small  monasteries  whidi 
were  **  oells ' '  of  lai^  abbeys,  the  local  superior 
was  called  the  Pnor,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  also  in  some  lai^  abbeys,  where,  as  at 
Durfaam  and  Ely,  the  bishop  was  Abbot  ez 
cfieie.  The  name  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Fnars  or  the  Jesuits. 

Abbots  were  elected  by  the  monks  over 
whom  they  were  to  preside,  but  in  the  case  of 
those  mitred  abbots  who  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  assent  of  the  Sovereign  was  also 
neceauy,  and  was  probably  given  by  a 
€091^9  Retire  as  in  the  election  of  bishops 
by  cathedral  chapters.  [Cong^  p'^li&b.] 
The  election  was  then  confirmed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  also  instituted  the 
new  abbot  to  his  spiritual  charffe  by  a 
fonoal  service  of  benediction,  and  by  the 
delivery  of  a  pastoral  staff,  the  ceremony 
taking  place  wherever  the  bishop  might 
happen  to  be.  Lastly,  the  newly-elected  and 
inftitoted  abbot  was  installed  in  the  abbey 
over  which  he  was  appointed  to  preside  by 
the  archdeacon  or  his  deputy,  and  was  thus 
placed  in  actual  and  legal  possession  of  the 
lights  and  privileges  belonging  to  his  office. 

The  duties  of  an  abbot  consisted  of  the 
goierml  superintendence  and  control  of  the 
i^iintoal  and  tempoialaffairs  of  his  monastery, 
bat  his  jurisdiction  was  not  without  limit,  for 
he  was  required  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
auniks  aasembled  in  chapter  on  all  important 
affairs,  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  his 
deirision  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  as 
visitor,  who  also  made,  or  was  entitled  to 
make,  periodical  visitations  of  the  abbey, 
onlesB  it  was  exempted  from  the  bishop's 
nirisdiction  and  placed  under  that  of  the 
Pop&  But  the  abbot's  jurisdiction  did  not 
extend  over  any  other  persons  than  the  monks 
of  his  own  monastery;  and  hence,  while  he 
bore  a  pastoral  staff  Hke  that  of  a  bishop  as  a 
trmbol  of  jurisdiction,  he  carried  it  with  the 
crook  tamed  inward,  to  signify  that  his 
authority  was  thus  limited  within  the  bounds 
of  the  monastery. 

Permission  to  wear  mitres  was  often  given 
to  abbots,  but  it  was  a  rule,  apparently 
disregarded  in  England,  that  the  mitre  should 
be  worn  with  the  open  part  over  the  forehead 
instead  of  the  broad  side;  and  also  that  it 
dkould  be  of  silver  ornamented  with  gold,  and 


uniewelled,  instead  of  being  made  of  pure 
gold  ornamented  with  jewels,  as  was  the 
mitre  of  a  bishop.  Such  mitres  were  worn  in 
England  only  by  those  abbots  who  sat  in  the 
House  of  Ix)rdfi,  and  who  were  all  of  the 
Benedictine  Order. 

It  is  said  that  as  many  as  a  hundred  mitred 
abbots  were  summoned  to  Parliament  by 
Henry  III.  in  a.d.  1264,  but  about  a.d.  1330 
the  number  was  restricted  to  twenty-six  by 
Edward  III.,  though  just  before  the  dissolu- 
tion the  Abbot  of  Tavistock  was  added  by 
Henry  VIII.  These  twenty-seven  abbots, 
with  the  Prior  of  Coventry,  sat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  right  of  llaroniee  which  they 
held  of  the  Crown  ;  the  Abbesses  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Barking,  Wilton,  and  St.  Mary's  at 
Winchester  also  holding  such  baronies  and 
ranking  as  peeresses,  but  not  being  summoned 
to  Parliament.  The  following  were  the 
abbeys  whose  abbots  were  thus  Lords  of 
Parbament  at  the  dissolution  of  the  mouas- 
teries  : — St.  Albans;  Glastonbury;  Westmin- 
ster; Bury  St.  Edmunds;  St.  Bennet  Holm, 
Norwich ;  Bardsey  ;  Shrewsbury  ;  Croyland; 
Abingdon;  Evesham;  Gloucester;  Bamsey; 
St.  Mary's,  York;  Tewkesbury;  Reading; 
Battle  ;  Winchelcomb  ;  Hyde,  Winchester ; 
Cirencester ;  Waltham ;  Malmesbur}' ;  Thomey ; 
St.  Augni8tine*8,  Canterbury ;  Selby ;  Coventry; 
Peterborough:  Colchester;  Tavistock.  [The 
Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  as  the  Premier  Baron 
of  England,  not  as  a  cleric]. 

The  twenty-seven  mitred  abbots  and  the 
mitred  Prior  of  Coventry  sat  on  **  the  Spiritual 
side  "  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  on  the  right 
of  the  Throne,  and  behind  the  bishops ;  not 
being  attired,  however,  in  episcopal  robes, 
but  in  black  cassocks  with  gowns  and  hoods. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
mitred  abbots  disappeared  from  their  places, 
leaving  twent^'-eight  vacancies,  which  have 
since  been  occupied  by  temporal  peers;  but 
the  tradition  of  their  presence  is  still  kept  up 
in  the  printed  Votes  of  the  House,  where  the 
spiritual  peers,  however  few,  have  a  column 
to  themselves  on  that  which  is  still  called 
''the  Spiritual  side"  of  the  House,  that  on 
the  Sovereign's  right  hand ;  and  the  temporal 
peers  who  occupy  the  benches  on  the  same 
side  are  named,  with  the  other  temporal  peem, 
as  on  **  the  Temporal  side,"  that  on  the  left  of 
the  Throne.  There  is  an  old  folio  engraving 
of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament in  the  beginning  of  Henry  YIII.'s 
reign,  in  which  the  mitred  abbots  are  in  their 
seats  behind  the  bishops,  and  which  is  re- 
produced in  Fiddes*  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
In  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  twenty-five 
abbots  and  priors  sat  as  spiritual  peers. 

Abbott,  Georob,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
was  bom  at  Guildford,  on  OctoYjer  29th,  1662, 
and  died  in  his  palace  at  Croydon  on  August 
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4tli,  1633.  He  was  the  second  of  three  dis- 
tinguished brothers,  Robert,  the  eldest, 
becoming  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Maurice, 
the  youngest.  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  knighted 
by  Gharl*^  I. ;  their  father,  Maurice  Abbott, 
being  a  cloth  manufacturer  at  Guildford.  The 
archbishop  was  educated  in  the  free  school  of 
his  native  town,  and  in  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow,  and  his 
brother  Robert,  Master.  He  became  well 
known  as  a  Puritan  preacher  and  leader  in 
Oxford,  and  in  1597  was  elected  Master  of 
University  College.  In  1599  he  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Winchester,  and  the  next 
vear  was  yioe-Chancellor  of  Oxford.  In  the 
latter  office  he  used  his  authority  for  the 
destruction  of  all  sculptures  and  stained  glass 
in  whidi  the  Crucifixion  and  kindred  subjects 
were  represented,  and  used  his  influence  with 
the  Corporation  of  London,  though  un- 
successfully, to  prevent  the  re-erection  of  the 
cross  in  Cheapside,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  mob.  Soon  afterwards  he  came  into 
collision  with  Laud,  then  a  young  man,  and 
procured  his  censure  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  for  an  anti-Calvinistic  sermon, 
preached  at  St.  Mary's,  and  these  two  were 
afterwards  opposed  to  each  other  for  many 
years  as  leaders  of  the  two  opposite  parties  in 
the  Church. 

Abbott  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  Treasurer  of  Scotland  and  a  great 
personal  friend  of  James  I.,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  the  favour  of  the  king  on  account 
of  the  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  the 
Aarl  in  his  attempt  to  restore  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland.  This  led  to  his  promotion  from  the 
Deanery  of  Winchester  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Lichfield,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  on 
December  3rd,  1609.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
on  January  20th,  he  was  translated  to  London, 
and  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  in 
1611,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  majority  of 
the  clergy,  who  expected  that  the  venerable 
and  learned  Andrewes,  then  Bishop  of  Ely, 
would  have  succeeded  Bancroft.  ''The 
Bishop  of  London,"  wrote  Calvert,  Secretary 
of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds, 
**  by  a  strong  north  wind  coming  out  of 
Scotland,  is  blown  across  the  Thames  to 
Lambeth,  the  king  having  professed  to  the 
bishop  himself,  as  also  to  t^e  Lords  of  his 
Council,  that  it  is  neither  the  respect  of  his 
learning,  his  wisdom,  nor  his  sincerity 
(although  he  is  well  persuaded  there  is  not  any 
one  of  them  wanting  in  him)  that  hath  moved 
him  to  prefer  him  before  the  rest  of  his 
fellows,  but  merely  the  recommendation  of  his 
faithful  servant  Dunbar  that  is  dead,  whose 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  bishop  he  cannot  and 
will  not  suffer  to  lose  his  intention." 

Under  the  rule  of  Archbishop  Abbott,  and 
by  his  favour,  the  Puritan  party  made  great 
strides  towards  that  power  and  pre-eminence 
which  they  attained  in  the  next  reign,  and  it 


is  on  this  account  that  his  name  is  best  known 
in  connection  with  the  great  position  to  which 
he  attained.  Bat  he  soon  lost  favour  with 
the  king,  was  much  disliked  by  the  bishops, 
and  became  unpopular  with  the  multitude 
through  the  haughty  moroseness  whidi  grew 
upon  him  with  the  infirmities  of  age.  On 
Jul^  24th,  1621,  he  also  met  with  an  extra- 
ordmary  and  unhappy  misfortune,  such  as  no 
English  bishop  probably  had  ever  met  with 
before,  and  one  which  was  most  incongruous 
with  his  position.  The  archbishop  was 
singularly  fond  of  hunting,  being  the  only 
sporting  bishop  of  hit»  own  or  of  subsequent 
ages,  and  while  following  his  favourite  pur- 
suit in  Lord  Zouche's  park  at  Bramstiill, 
in  Hampshire,  killed  one  of  the  keepers  by 
transfixing  him  with  an  arrow  which  he  had 
intended  lor  the  stag.  By  the  law  <xf  the 
Church  this  unfortunate  homicide  rendered 
the  archbishop  incapable  of  performing  any 
ecclesiastical  function,  and  by  the  law  of  the 
State  all  his  personal  estate  was  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  The  king  issued  his  pardon, 
which  relieved  him  from  the  latter  penalty, 
and  appointed  a  commission  of  bishops  and 
judges,  who  recommended  that  the  archbishop 
should  be  restored  to  his  ecclesiastical  position, 
by  an  absolution  and  dispensation  given  to 
him  by  some  of  his  suffragans.  But  ^though 
this  was  done,  the  unhappy  position  into 
which  Abbott  had  been  brought  by  Mb  ghastly 
misadventure  continued  to  be  a  matter  of 
discussion  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  few 
persons  approved  of  his  conduct  in  resuming 
hiB  duties  as  the  chief  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and  some  bishops  elect  declined 
to  be  consecrated  by  him.  Many  pious  and 
learned  men  considered  that  he  should  have 
retired  from  his  office  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  da^s  in  privacy.  It  was  partly  on  account 
of  this  widespread  feeling,  but  nominally 
because  he  was  much  incapacitated  from  the 
performance  of  his  duties  by  the  gout,  that 
m  1627  a  commission  of  five  bishops  was 
appointed  to  perform  them.  But  two  years 
afterwards  the  archbishop  appeared  again  at 
Court  and  in  Parliament,  and  had,  indeed, 
consecrated  three  bishops  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  1628.  For  the  remaining 
four  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  much  retire- 
ment at  his  palace  at  Croydon,  and  there  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  He  was 
buried,  by  his  own  direction,  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Trinity  Church,  Guildford.  He 
left  a  few  unimportant  lectures,  sermons,  and 
pamphlets  behind  him,  but  his  chief  claim  to 
a  place  among  learned  and  literary  bishops  is 
founded  on  his  position  as  one  of  the  revisers 
of  the  English  Bible. 

Abbotty  BoBBRT,  the  elder  brother  of 
Archbishop  Abbott,  was  boni  at  Guildford  in 
1560,  and  died  at  his  episcopal  palace  in 
Salisbury  on  March  2nd,  1617.  He  preceded 
his  brother  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  became 
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A  FeUow  of  that  college  in  1581,  and  in  his 
Inter  life,  in  the  year  1609,  was  elected  to  its 
Slaatenhip.  At  this  time  he  had  won  the 
special  approval  of  James  I.,  hy  his  works 
against  fieUarmine,  and  in  defence  of  the 
Bcformation,  and  having  been  appointed  a 
FeUow  of  Chelsea  College,  he  was  further, 
when  a  vacancy  oocorred,  appointed  Regius 
PnnfesBor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1615  he 
was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Salisbury,  where 
he  gsined  for  himself  the  reputation  of  an 
active  chief  pastor  and  a  hospitable  prelate, 
and  where  he  urged  forward  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral,  which  had  become  much 
dilapidated  through  neglect  and  spoliation. 
Oocapying  the  see  for  only  two  years,  he  died 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  from  a  very 
painful  disorder  to  which  studious  men  were 
then  especially  liable ;  but  his  death  is  said 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  indignation 
which  his  brother,  the  archbishop,  expresaed 
at  his  second  marriage.  His  works  were 
ctkiefly  in  Latin,  and  were  not  of  any  lasting 
interest,  some  still  remaining  in  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Ablnwviatoni.— CMBcers  of  fhe  Pope's 
chaaoery,  who  are  so  called  because  they  are 
charged  with  the  formal  drawing  up  of  breves, 
or  briefs,  bulls,  and  other  offi<aal  documents 
which  proceed  from  the  Court  of  Rome. 


St. — ^He  is  commemorated  in 
the  Bastern  Church  on  October  28th,  and  is 
ttid  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop  of  Babylon, 
ated  by  SS.  Simon  and  Jude. 


,  SS.  [A.D.  250].— 
Two  Persian  princes,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Rome  under  the  Emperor  Decius. 
In  the  ancient  calendars  of  the  Churches  of 
Eb^aad  and  Rome  they  are  commemoiated 
on  July  30th,  the  name  being  found  in  the 
fdnner  as  far  back  as  a.d.  730.  In  one  of 
the  catacombs,  that  of  Pontianus  [Catacombs], 
there  exists  a  fresco  painting,  of  not  later 
date  than  the  seventh  century,  in  which  our 
Lofd  in  glory  is  represented  as  placing  crowns 
upon  the  heads  of  the  two  martyrs ;  and  it  is 
■apposed  that  the  tomb  on  the  front  of  whinh 
thn  is  painted  contains  their  remains,  which 
are  rec^orded  to  have  been  removed  to  this 
cemetery  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  about 
seventy-five  years  after  their  death.  In 
Spain,  8n]wntitioas  people  are  accustomed  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  SS.  Abdon  and 
Sennen  during  hailstorms. 

4li04iOfiliri«HB — A  sect  of  Lutherans, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Zwickau  prophets. 
They  separated  from  Luther  about  1621, 
onder  toe  leadership  of  Nicholas  Stork,  a 
weaver  of  Zwickau;  Thomas  Miinzer,  the 
Lutheran  pastor  of  the  town ;  Mark  Thomas, 
another  weaver;  and  Mark  Stiibbner,  a 
■tadent  of  Wittenberg.  Their  distinctive 
princiide  was  that  Christians  should  abstain 
from  homan  learning,  even  from  the  A  B  C,  or 


alphabet,  and  thus  leave  their  minds  open  to 
receive  direct  Divine  guidance  by  inspiration. 
The  sect  became  seditious  and  troublesome 
— Munzer  being  the  leader  of  a  rebellion  in 
which  he  proclaimed  himself  the  head  of 
a  spiritual  kingdom — and  on  the  death  of  its 
leaders  was  absorbed  into  the  general  body 
of  German  Anabaptists. 

Abeoedarian  Pgalms  and  Hymns. 

— Those  which  were  so  composed  that  the 
successive  letters  of  the  A  B  C,  or  alphabet, 
formed  the  initial  letters  of  the  successive 
verses.     [Alphabet  Psalms,  &c.] 

A'Baoket.    [Bbckvt.] 

Abel*  Thomas  [d,  15401.-— One  of  Queen 
Catherine  of  Aragon's  chaplains,  who  became 
a  victim  of  her  husband  Henrv  the  VIlI.'s 
cruelty.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  of 
Oxford,  a  man  of  much  learning,  well  ac- 
quaintc^d  with  Continental  languages,  and  a 
great  master  of  instrumental  music.  His 
^thfulness  to  the  queen  involved  him  in 
the  controversies  respecting  her  divorce,  and 
in  1534  he  printed  a  tract  against  it,  which 
brought  him  to  the  Tower.  On  the  wall  of 
the  Beauchamp  Tower  in  that  fortress  he  has 
left  an  interesting  memorial  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  sculptured  rebus  of 
his  name — a  bell,  with  the  letter  A  upon  it, 
and  THOMAS  above.  Dr.  Abel  was  burned 
in  Smithfield  on  July  30th,  1640,  ''  for  deny- 
ing the  king's  supremacy,  and  affirming  his 
marriage  with  Queen  Catherine  to  be  good.*' 
Three  Protestants  —  Dr.  Barnes,  Gerard, 
pai-son  of  Honey  Lane,  and  Jerome,  Vicar  of 
Stepney — were  burned  at  the  same  stake. 

AMlard,  Petbb  [a.d.  1079^1 142].— 
The  name  of  Ab^lard  has  been  made  familiar 
to  modem  times  by  the  romantic  story  of  his 
intrigue  and  marriage  with  a  young,  beautiful, 
and  learned  lady  named  Helolse,  or  Louisa, 
by  the  translation  of  their  correspondence 
into  French  and  English,  and  by  Pope's 
poetical  version  of  it.  But  his  place  in  these 
pages  is  as  one  who  greatly  influenced  the 
theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  who  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  that  school  of 
thought  which  in  modem  times  has  been 
called  Rationalism. 

Abelard  was  the  eldest  son  of  noble  parents, 
and  was  bom  at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  in 
Brittany,  twelve  years  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  His  ardent  love  of  learning  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  his  right  of  inheritance 
to  his  younger  brother,  and  to  establish  him- 
self in  Paris.  At  that  time,  the  learning 
which  was  at  a  later  age  to  be  found  in  an 
university  had  its  home  in  the  "schools," 
or  lecture-rooms,  of  cathedrals  and  monas- 
teries ;  and  it  was  under  William  of  Cham- 
peaux,  the  head  of  the  cathedral  school  and 
Archdeacon  of  Paris,  that  Abelard's  great 
genius  was  developed.  Eventually,  the  pupil 
set  up  a  lecture-room  for  himself,  first  at 
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Melun  and  Corbeil,  and  afterwards  at  Parifl, 
in  which  he  propounded  a  system  of  philo- 
sophic theology  much  opposed  to  that  of  his 
teacher — a  system  which,  divested  of  abstruse 
philosophical  terms,  may  be  called  one  of  free 
inquiry.  His  eloquence  and  learning,  and 
the  novelty  of  his  principles,  drew  thousands 
of  students  to  his  lectures  &om  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  he  had  long 
held  a  position  of  the  greatest  popularity  and 
authority  as  a  leader  of  thought.  Among 
his  pupils  were  trained  one  Pope,  Celestine  II., 
nineteen  cardinals,  more  than  fifty  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  French,  English,  and 
Gterman,  and  many  of  those,  such  as  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  who  afterwards  caused  trouble  to 
the  Christian  world  by  carrying  Abelard^s 
principles  to  a  much  greater  extreme  than 
he  did  himself. 

It  was  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity  and  influence  that  Abelard's  pas- 
sionate intrij2^e  with  Helolse  arose.  After 
the  birth  of  a  son,  they  secretly  married, 
Heloise  being  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age;  but  the  marriage  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  perpetration  of  a  brutal  outrage  upon 
Ab^lard  by  some  of  her  relatives,  which  led 
the  husband  to  retire  from  the  world  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Denys,  and  the  wife  in  the 
CJonvent  of  Argenteuil.  Twenty  years  later, 
having  in  the  meanwhile  migrated  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Gildas,  in  Brittany,  he 
again  began  to  lecture  in  public,  and  was 
soon  surrounded  by  crowds  of  auditors.  But 
the  boldness  of  his  theological  statements 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  eci-le- 
siastical  authorities.  His  first  principle  all 
through  had  been  that  nothing  is  to  be 
believed  but  what  has  first  been  understood — 
a  principle  the  general  acceptance  of  which 
would  cause  all  mysteries  to  vanish  from 
religion.  The  subtle  and  eloquent  arguments 
with  which  Abelard  applied  this  principle  to 
the  received  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
very  attractive  to  young  students,  but  ex- 
perienced theologians  siiw  that  his  teaching 
was  in  reality  a  revival  of  old  heresies  in  new 
forms.  "When  he  talks  of  the  Trinity," 
said  St.  Bernard,  "  Ab61ard  savours  of  Arius ; 
when  he  talks  of  grace  he  savours  of  Pelagius ; 
when  he  talks  of  the  Person  of  Christ  he 
savours  of  Nestorius."  Hence,  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  weary  endeavours  to 
explain  away  his  language  before  tribunals 
at  which  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  his  con- 
stant protest  being  that  he  taught  in  novel 
language,  and  with  strict  regard  to  logic,  not 
heresy,  but  the  very  truths  which  had  always 
been  maintained  as  the  orthodox  principles  of 
theology.  Having  been  condemned  to  per- 
petual retirement,  and  inhibited  from  teaching 
or  writing,  by  the  Council  of  Sens,  in  1140, 
Abelard  appealed  to  the  Pope.  But  Peter 
the  Venerable,  the  Abbot  of  Clugni,  brought 
about  a  compromise;  and  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  having  been  spent  at  the  Monastery 


of  Clugni,  Abelard  died  at  that  of  St.  Mar- 
cellus,  near  Chalons-on-the-Sadne,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  change  of  air,  on  April  2l8t, 
1 142.  His  widow  sur\dved  him  for  twenty- 
two  years,  being,  from  1129  until  her  death  ' 
in  1164,  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Paraclete,  which  he  had  built  for  her  and  her 
nuns  when  they  were  driven  from  ArgenteuiL 
There  they  lay  buried  in  the  same  cofiBn  for 
seven  centuries  and  a  half ;  but  the  convent 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  Revolution, 
their  remains  were  transfen^,  in  1817,  to 
the  Cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise.  There  the 
grave  of  the  aged  ascetics  is  sentimentally 
regarded  as  that  of  two  romantic  young 
lovers;  but  Abelard  the  philosopher  and 
theologian  is  known  to  few  of  the  many  who 
visit  it 

AbeliteSf  Arblians,  Abeloites,  Abelo- 
KiTES,  Abbnonites. — Theso  are  the  various 
forms  of  the  name  by  which  a  small  sect 
designated  itself  in  the  fifth  centun'.  Nothing 
is  Imown  of  their  history  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  St.  Augustine,  that  some  of  them 
lingered  on  till  his  time  [d.  430]  in  his 
diocose — ^that  of  Hippo,  in  North  Africa, 
Their  distinctive  principle  was  that  of  com- 
pulsory marriage,  with  compulsory  abstinence 
from  the  procreation  of  children:  and  they 
named  themselves  after  Abel,  alleging  that 
he  dwelt  with  his  wife  in  this  manner.  To 
continue  their  sect,  each  couple  adopted  a 
boy  and  a  ^1,  whom  they  brought  up  under 
an  obligation  to  follow  the  same  course. 
The  object  ot  the  sect  was  not  that  of  ascetic 
life,  but  that  of  preventing  the  perpetuation 
of  original  sin,  the  obvious  fact  heing  ap- 
parently lost  sight  of  that  heaven  is  re- 
plenished by  those  who,  hax-ing  been  bom  in 
original  sin,  are  yet  sanctified  to  become  the 
children  of  Otod.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  ,sect  was  not  numerous,  and  was  short- 
lived. 

Abffar  [Lat.,-4iyari«].— Thiswas  a  titular 
name  borne  by  the  TJnder-kings  or  Toparchs 
of  Edessa,  a  small  kingdom  in  the  south-west 
of  Mesopotamia,  assumed  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  apparently  in  the  same  manner  as 
Pharaoh  among  the  Egryptians,  or  Caesar 
among  the  Romans.  The  name  is  interesting 
in  Christian  history  on  account  of  a  verj- 
early  tradition  connected  with  the  fifteenth 
of  the  kings  who  bore  it — Abgar  the  Black 
[a.d.  9—46],  who  was  contemporary  with 
Christ's  ministry.  Ensebius,  the  Church 
historian  [a-d.  266—338],  found  the  narrative 
of  it  in  the  archives  of  Edessa,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  Abgar,  having  suffered  much 
from  an  incurable  disease,  heard  of  the 
miracles  of  healing  wrought  by  Christ,  and 
appealed  to  His  mercy  in  the  following 
letter : — 

"Abgar,  Prince  of  Edessa,  sends  greeting: 
to  Jesus,  the  excellent  Saviour,  Who  has 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 
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I  have  heard  tlie  reports  respecting  Thee 
and  Thy  cures,  which  are  effected  without  the 
use  of  medicines  or  herbs.  For,  as  it  is  said, 
Thou  dost  cause  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to 
▼dlk :  Thou  dost  cleanse  lepers  and  cast  out 
nnclesn  spirits  and  demons :  Thou  dost  heal 
those  that  are  tormented  by  long  disease,  and 
Thou  dost  raise  the  dead.  And  hearing  all 
these  tilings  of  Thee,  I  conclude  that  one  of 
tvo  things  must  he  true :  either  Thou  art 
God  Himself  descended  from  heaven,  to  be 
»ble  to  work  sach  wonders  as  are  reported  of 
Thee;  or  ehie  Thou  art  the  Son  of  Gkd.  Now, 
therefore,  I  have  written  beseeching  Thee  to 
▼iiit  me,  and  to  heal  the  disease  with  which 
I  am  afflicted.  I  have  also  heard  that  the 
Jews  murmur  against  Thee,  and  are  plot- 
ting harm  agamst  Thee:  but  I  have  a 
kingdom  which,  though  very  small,  is  a 
noble  one,  and  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  Thee 
and  me.** 

To  this  letter  of  Abgar  the  following 
alleged  reply  was  found  by  Eusebins : — 

'^Blessed  art  thou,  0  Abgar,  for  having 
hefieTed  on  Me  without  seeing  Me.  For  it  is 
written  oonoeming  Me,  That  they  who  see 
He  shall  not  believe  in  Me,  in  order  that  they 
who  see  Me  not  may  believe  and  Uve.  But 
u  to  thy  request  that  I  should  come  to  thee 
to  heal  thee,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  here 
folfil  all  things  for  which  I  am  sent  into  the 
world,  and  when  they  are  fulfilled,  return  to 
Him  who  sent  Me.  But  after  I  have  been 
received  up  I  will  send  unto  thee  one  of  My 
disciples,  who  shall  heal  thee  of  thy  disease, 
and  give  life  to  thee  and  to  thy  people.'* 

The  narrative  found  by  Eusebius  went  on 
to  ssT  that  after  our  Lord's  ascension 
Tbsddeus,  one  of  the  Seventy,  visited  Abgar, 
healed  him  of  his  disease,  and  converted  him 
and  his  sabjects  to  the  Christian  faith. 
A  later  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene  [d.  a.d. 
470],  in  his  history  of  Armenia,  adds  to  the 
narrative,  as  given  by  Eusebius,  that  our 
Lord  sent  His  portrait  to  Abgar,  either  at 
the  time  or  on  the  visit  of  Thaddeus,  and  also 
gives  a  correspondence  between  Abgar  and 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  respecting  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord.  Two  pictures — the  one 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Svlvester,  at  Rome,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  the  same  dedication  at 
Genoa — claim  to  be  the  original  of  this 
portrait.  The  former  is  thought  to  be  a 
copy  of  some  very  ancient  Byzantine  picture, 
and  reprpsents  a  beautiful,  calm,  and  rather 
Toathful  face,  with  a  forked  beard,  straight 
nose,  and  hair  parted  in  the  middle. 

In  the  Syrian  Church  King  Abgar  is  com- 
memorated as  a  saint  on  June  20th. 

A^ttration. — A  formal  act,  by  which 
heretm  and  those  suspected  of  heresy  re- 
pudiated and  renounced  tiieir  errors,  and 
were  thus  prepared  for  absolution  and  restora- 
tion to  oommunion.  Four  kinds  of  abjuration 
sn distinguished  by  the  canonists: — [1]  de 


formaliy  by  a  notorious  apostate  or  heretic: 
[2]  iie  whemtntiy  by  one  strongly  tainted  with 
heretical  opinions ;  [3]  de  violenta  nupieUmef 
by  one  .  strongly  suspected  of  them ;  and 
[4]  de  levi,  by  one  only  slightly  suspected. 
The  first  of  these  was  made  publicly,  the 
others  in  more  or  lees  privacy  before  witnesses. 
There  is  no  provision  for  such  discipline  in 
th^  modem  Church  of  England. 

AblavilUI. — A  famous  orator,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  who 

i'oined  the  Novatians,  and  eventually  became 
^ovatian  Bishop  at  Nicssa,  about  a.d.  430. 
He  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Novatians  in 
their  utmost  severity,  denying  that  there 
could  be  any  forgiveness  of  sins  except  in 
baptism.     [Novatians.] 

Ablution.    [Watbb,  Cb&bkonial  TJsb 

OP.] 

Abracadabra.— This  strange  word  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Persian  name  for 
Mithras,  the  sun-god.  In  Christian  times  it 
was  used  by  the  Basilidian  heretics  as  an 
amulet  to  charm  away  fever.  It  was  written 
in  a  triangular  form  on  a  square  piece  of 
paper,  thus : — 

ABBACABABBA 

ABBACADABK 

ABBACADAB 

ABRACADA 

A  B  B  A  C  A  D 

A  B  B  A  C  A 

A  B  B  A  C 

ABBA 

ABB 

A  B 

A 

The  paper  was  then  folded  with  the  writing 
inside,  stitched  into  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
worn  in  the  bosom  for  nine  days,  when  it  was 
thrown  away  into  a  running  stream  with 
some  absurd  ceremonies.  Amulets  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  are  in  use  to  this  day 
for  the  cure  of  toothache  among  country 
people  in  England. 

Abrahamites  (l). — A  local  sect  of  the 
Paulicians,  formed  at  Antioch,  about  a.d. 
805,  by  a  native  of  that  city,  named 
Abraham,  or  Ibrahim.  ThQ  sect  was  very 
short-lived. 

AbrahamiteB  (2),  —  A  modem  sect, 
which  existed  in  the  last  century  at  Pardubitz, 
in  Bohemia.  They  took  their  name  from 
the  patriarch  Abraham,  professing  to  have 
adopted  the  religion  which  he  practised  before 
his  circumcision.  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  the  only  parts  of 
the  Bible  which  they  accepted. 

AbraacaSy  or  Abraaax.— A  mystical 
name  for  the  First  Cause  in  the  system  of 
Basilides  [Basilidians].  In  Greek  notation 
the  numbers  signified  by  the  letters  of  which 
it  is  composed  make  up  365,  as  also  do  those 
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which  spell  the  name  of  ATithnui,  the  Fenian 
aim-god : — 
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And  the  same  sum  is  arrived  at  when  the 
word  is  spelt  Abraaax.  Thia  indicates  aome 
connection  between  the  mystic  Bupentitions 
which  Basilides  attempted  to  graft  on  to 
Christianity  and  the  light  or  fire-worahip 
theolo^  01  the  Persian  Magi.  The  mystic 
name  is  found  engraved  on  great  numbers 
of  precious  stones,  by  itself  or  in  combination 
with  symbolical  figures;  and  these  stones, 
which  vary  greatly  in  their  design,  have 
received  the  generic  name  of  "  Gnostic  gems," 
or  "Abraxas  gems."  They  were  probably 
VJ^  as  amulets. 

AbreniU&citttioiUI.—A  name  given  to 
that  part  of  the  baptismal  vow  in  which  the 
person  to  be  baptised  renounces  **  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the 
same,  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,"  so 
as  not  to  *' follow  or  be  led  by  them." 

Abiolatioil. — The  act  and  the  form  by 
which  a  person  is  absolved.  The  verb 
**  absolve  "  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  aolvere, 
to  loosen,  abwlvmre^  to  set  free ;  and  in 
mediiBval  English  it  is  found  in  the  French 
form  <'  assoile." 

Absolution  was  a  familiar  term  in  the 
Boman  Civil  Law,  signifying  the  formal 
pronunciation  of  acquittal  or  release  by  a 
]udge  having  authority^  to  pronounce  it; 
and  in  a  similar  way  it  is  used  as  a  term  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law  for  the  release  of  a  person 
from  Church  censures,  and  from  the  penalties 
which  belong  to  them.  In  a  spiritual  sense 
absolution  is  the  pronunciation,  by  an  author- 
ised person  and  in  the  name  of  Qod,  of  the 
pardon  and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  those  who 
repent  of  them. 

Absolution,  or  remission  of  sins,  thus  follows 
confession  of  sins,  as  when  the  penitent  David 
confessed  in  the  form,  "  I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord,"  and  Nathan  the  prophet  abwlved 
him  with  the  words,  '*  The  Lord  also  hath  put 
away  thy  sin  "  [2  Sam.  xii.  13].  Whatever 
form  is  used,  it  is  regarded  as  authoritative, 
and  as  intended  to  convey  to  the  penitent 
sinner  that  loosing  from  the  position  of  a 
sinner  under  condemnation  for  sin  which  its 
name  implies.  But  there  has  always  been 
some  variety  in  the  forms  of  absolution,  some 
being  much  more  authoritative  in  tone  than 
others.  Hence  they  have  been  classed  as 
Precatory,  or  Optative,  ..and  Declaratory,  or 
Indicative  ;  the  key-note  of  the  former  being 
^'May  the  Loid  absolve  thee,"  that  of  the 


latter,  *'I  absolve  thee  in  the  Name  of  tho 
Loid." 

The  precatory  form  of  absolution  has  been 
most  generally  used  in  all  ages  of  the  ChrisUao. 
Church  for  public  services,  and  a  good  example 
of  it  is  found  in  the  Communion  Service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  which,  after  the 
general  confession  of  sins,  "  the  priest  (or  the 
bishop  being  present)  is  directed  to  stand  up, 
and  turning  himself  to  the  people,  pronounce 
this  absolution: — 

«  Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  Who 
of  His  great  mercy  hath  promised  forgiveness 
of  sins  to  all  them  that  with  hearty  repentance 
and  true  faith  turn  unto  Him ;  Have  mercy 
upon  3rou,  pardon  and  deliver  you  from  aU 
your  sins,  confirm  and  strengthen  you  in  all 
goodness,  and  bring  you  to  everlasting  life, 
through  Jesas  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  indicative  form  of  absolution  is  as- 
sociated with  individual  confession  of  sins — a 
use  which  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
Anglican  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 
*<H6ie,"  the  rubric  reads,  "shall  the  sick 
person  be  moved  to  make  a  special  confession 
of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled 
with  any  weighty  matter.  After  which  con- 
fession, the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  ha 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort : 

"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  hath  left 
power  to  His  Churdi  to  absolve  all  sinners 
who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him ;  of  His 
great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences :  And 
by  His  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve 
thee  from  all  thy  sins.  In  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Bon,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Amen." 

A  form  very  similar  to  this  is  also  used  in 
the  Eastern  Church : — 

"May  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  God, 
through  His  grace,  bounty,  and  love  to  man- 
kind, forgive  thee  my  child  N.  all  thy  sins : 
And  I,  an  unworthy  priest,  by  the  power 
committed  to  me,  do  psrdon  and  absolve  thee 
from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen." 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  in  these, 
and  in  all  other  forms  of  absolution,  the 
person  pronouncing  them  is  understood  to  act 
minuteriaUy^  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church  agreeing  fully  with  the  principle 
stated  in  the  question  of  the  Jews,  "  Who  can 
forgive  sins  but  God  onlyf  [Mark  ii.  7]. 
Beyond  this,  no  reference  need  be  made  to 
controversies  as  to  the  spiritual  value  of 
absolution. 

Abstainers.    [Tebtotallers.] 

Abstinanoa. — That  form  of  fasting  In 
which  no  animal  food  is  eaten,  but  in  which 
other  kinds  of  food  are  partaken  of  without 
any  ecclesiastical  restriction,  and  in  which 
eggs,  cheese,  and  butter  are  not  included 
under  the  designation  of  animal  food.  The 
"  days  of  abstinence  "  in  the  calendar  of  the 
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Qnirch  of  fioglsnd  are  the  Bogation  Days,  the 
40  days  of  Lent,  the  eyea  of  certain  aaints' 
days,  and  all  Fridays  except  a  Friday  x>n  which 
ChristiDas  Day  occurs.  In  the  Roman  Com- 
mimion  Saturday  is  also  a  day  of  ahstinence. 

Abstinantea.— A  sect  which  existed  for 
a  flhozt  time  in  France  and  Spain  at  the  end 
of  the  third  century  and  heginning  of  the 
fourth,  during  the  persecution  carried  on 
imderthe  Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 
They  assumed  the  name  they  hore  because 
their  leading  principle  was  that  of  ahstinence 
from  marriage  and  from  animal  food:  marriage 
hang  considered  as  a  hindrance  to  holiness, 
and  animal  food  as  an  invention  of  the  Evil 
One.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
6«ct  under  this  name,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  developed  into  that  of  the  PrisdUianists  in 
the  fomth  century.    [Pbiscillianistb.] 

Abstract-^This  is  a  term  imported  into 
theobgy  from  logic.  It  is  opposed  to  '*  Con- 
crete," and  denotes  quality  as  distinct  from 
porwo.  Thus  the  Jews  are  called  "  the  Cir- 
cumcision,*' or  the  captive  Jews  of  Babylon, 
"the  Captivity.''  So  ahio  God  is  called 
Wiidom,  Goodness,  rather  than  wise  and 
good ;  and  Christ  is  called  our  Salvation  and 
our  Redemption. 

Abulia. — ^The  title  given  to  the  Metro- 
politan Patriarch  and  onl^  Bishop  of  the 
Abyssinian  Church.  It  is  equivalent  to 
Abbas,  and  Papa,  or  Pope^ 

Abjsnuiay  Church  of. — Chrirtianity 
ms  originally  introduced  into  Ethiopia,  a 
eoontry  now  represented  by  Nubia  and  Abys- 
ania,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  Irenseus  [a.d. 
130—200]  and  Eusebius  both  recording  that 
it  was  first  made  Imown  through  the  preach- 
ing of  Queen  Gandace's  Treasurer  [Acts  viii. 
2S---40],  known  traditionally  by  the  name  of 
Indich.  But  it  appears  at  that  time  to  have 
taken  no  permanent  hold  upon  the  country, 
and  the  existing  Church  of  Abyssinia  owes 
its  foundation  to  missionaries  who  were  sent 
there  from  Alexandria  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  story  of  this  second 
couT'ersion  of  Ethiopia  is  a  romantic  one.  A 
Christian  philosopher  of  Tyre,  named  Mero- 
rduB,  undertook  a  vo3rage  for  scientific  pur- 
posei,  carrying  with  him  his  two  nephews, 
Framentius  and  ^desius.  Returning  to 
Egypt  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  crew  landed  on 
tl»  coast'  of  Abyssinia  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
freah  water,  when  the  whole  of  the  voyagers 
were  murdered  except  the  two  boys,  who 
were  retained  as  slaves  in  the  service  of  the 
king.  Both  of  them  attained  to  high  offices 
at  court,  JEdesius  becoming  cup-bearer  to  the 
kinfT,  and  Fmmentius  secretary.  On  the  death 
of  the  king,  Fmmentius  became  g^iardian  to 
his  two  young  sons  and  successors,  and  his 
inHoenoe  being  very  great,  he  provided  a 
Church  for  the  Christian  merchants  who 
traded  with  Abysonia,  and  otherwise  prepared 
B.u-1* 


the  way  for  introducing  Christianity  into  the 
country.  The  younger  brother,  .£deeiu8,  had 
now  returned  to  Tvre,  where  he  had  been 
ordained  priest,  ana  this  suggested  to  Fru* 
mentius  that  he  himself  might  assist  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart  more  effectively  as  a 
Christian  minister  than  as  a  layman.  He 
accordingly  visited  Alexandria  in  the  year 
326,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  the  great  St. 
Athanasius,  then  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
Frumentius  was  consecrated  to  the  Episcopate, 
his  see  being  fixed  at  Axum,  now  known  as 
Auxuma. 

On  his  return  to  Abyssinia,  Fmmentius 
found  his  former  pupils,  Abreha  and  Atzbeha, 
reigning  as  joint  sovereigns,  and  they  showed 
so  great  zeal  in  assisting  him  to  propagate 
Christianity  that  they  are  commemorated  as 
saints  on  Oct.  1st  in  the  Abyssinian  calendar. 
Fmmentius  continued  his  good  work  for  many 
years,  converting  great  numbers,  organising 
churdies,  and  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  the  Ethiopic  language.  He  died  about 
A.D.  360,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Abys- 
sinian calendar  on  Dec.  14tb,  July  20th,  and 
Sept.  20th.  His  Abyssinian  name,  Fremonatos, 
though  he  is  also  called  Salama,  is  perpetuated 
in  that  of  the  city  of  Fremona.  The  Ethiopic, 
or  Abyssinian,  Bible  is  a  translation  of  the 
Alexandrine  Septuagint.  The  Liturgy  is  also 
derived  from  that  «of  Alexandria,  being  of  the 
same  family  with  the  Coptic  liturgy  of  St. 
Cyiil  and  the  Greek  Lituivy  of  St.  Mark. 

Since  the  time  of  St.  Fmmentius  Chris- 
tianity has  never  again  become  extinct  in 
Abyssinia.  The  Chim^  is  so  far  dependent 
on  that  of  Egypt  that  its  Abuna,  or  Metro- 
politan Bishop,  is  always  appointed  and  conse- 
crated by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  is 
always  an  Egyptian,  not  an  Abyssinian.  It  is, 
however,  singularly  Jewish  in  its  character, 
the  Sahbath  being  observed.  Christians  being 
circumcised,  and  Mosaic  distinctions  of  clean 
and  unclean  food  being  kept  up.  Its  creed 
was  also  oormpted  in  the  sixth  century  by 
the  Monophysite  heresy  respecting  the  two 
natures  of  our  Lord  [Mokophysitis].  In 
other  respects  Abyssinian  Christianity  ib  of 
the  same  type  as  that  which  is  found  in  the 
principal  Churches  of  the  East.  Attempts 
were  made  in  1177  and  in  1441  to  bring  the 
Abyssinian  Church  under  the  control  of  the 
Pope,  and  lor  a  time  a  decree  of  Eugenius  lY ., 
passed  in  1441,  uniting  the  two  Churches, 
was  accepted  in  Abyssinia ;  but  the  union  did 
not  long  continue,  and  in  later  times  the 
Abyssinians  have  received  their  Abima,  as  in 
more  ancient  days,  from  the  Egyptian,  or 
Coptic,  Church. 

A.C. — The  abbreviation  for  "AnnoChristi,** 
in  the  year  of  Christ,  or  for  '*  Ante  Christum," 
before  Christ.  But  "  B.C.**  is  more  commonly 
used  to  signify  the  latter. 

Aoacians. — The  followers  of  Acacius 
[A.D.  336 — 367],  Bishop  of  Cffisarea,  in  the 
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Holy  Land,  who  succeeded  Eosebiiu,  the 
Church  historian,  in  that  see.  They  adopted 
a  form  of  Arianiam  which  differed  little  nt)m 
the  principal  heresy  itself  fABXAKs].  Among 
the  many  parties  into  which  the  Arians  broke 
up,  the  Acacians  are  classed  between  the 
Semi-Aiuans  and  the  Axomosans;  but  they 
professed  orthodoxy  during  the  reigns  of  the 
orthodox  Emperors  Jorian  and  Val^itinian, 
and  subscribed  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  They 
are  lost  sight  of  as  a  distinct  party  after  the 
death  of  their  leader. 

Aooa»  St.  [a.b.  668— 740].— The  fifth  of 
the  Bishops  of  Hexham  [Hbxham].  He  was 
educated  by  Bosa,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
afterwards  became  the  intimate  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Wilfrid.  He  accom- 
panied Wilfrid  to  fiome  as  his  chaplain,  and 
made  good  use  of  his  travels  by  diligently 
acquiring  such  knowledge  as  he  could  not 
have  obtained  at  home,  and  thus  unconsciously 
training  himself  for  his  future  position  as 
bishop.  On  the  death  of  his  friend,  in  709, 
Acca  was  appointed  to  be  his  successor  at 
Hexham,  and  he  ruled  the  diocese  for  twenty- 
five  veaiB.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  in  one  of 
the  latest  chapters  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Hi»- 
tory  the  latter  writes  warmly  in  his  praise. 
Besides  completing  and  adommg  the  magnifi- 
cent, church  and  monastery  which  Wilfrid 
had  begun,  (and  part  of  wluch  still  remains) 
Bishop  Acca  took  great  pains  to  revive  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  good  Church  music,  he 
himself  being  an  expert  singer.  He  invited 
to  Hexham,  and  kept  him  there  for  twelve 
years  as  precentor  and  musical  instructor,  a 
celebrated  singer,  named  Maban,  who  had 
himself  learned  Church  music  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  6t.  Augustine  and  his  missionary 
brethren,  the  disciples  of  St.  Gregory,  so  cele- 
brated as  the  composer  of  the  Gregorian  tones 
in  their  present  form.  Acca  also  collected  a 
large  number  of  books,  for  which  he  erected  a 
noble  library  adjoining  his  cathedral.  Bede 
adds  respecting  his  character  that  Bishop 
Acca  "is  most  learned  in  Holy  Writ,  most 
pure  in  the  confession  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
and  most  watchful  in  maintaining  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church ;  nor  does  he  intend  ever 
to  cease  to  be  so  until  he  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  his  pious  devotion."  About  a.d. 
733,  St.  Acca  was  driven  from  his  see  for  a 
time,  but  under  what  circumstances  is  not 
known.  He  returned  to  Hexham  to  die  on 
Oct.  20th,  740,  and  was  buried  at  the  east  end 
of  his  cathedral  church.  Two  crosses  which 
are  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  his  grave  are  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
Library  at  Durham.  8t.  Acca  is  com- 
memorated on  Feb.  19th  in  the  ancient 
calendar  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 

eirish  church  of  Avcliffe,  in  the  county  of 
urham,  is  dedicated  in  his  name.   Several  of 
his  writings  are  still  extant,  and  he  seems  to 


have  taken  much  interest  in  the  writings  of 
his  friend,  the  Venerable  Bede. 

AccaopharL — This  name  was  assumed 
by,  or  given  to,  a  sect  of  heretical  ascetics  of 
the  tlurd  or  fourth  century,  who  held  the 
then  common  error  that  everything  which  is 
mateiial  or  which  gives  pleasure  is  neces- 
sarily evil.  Perhaps  they  were  identical  with 
the  Saccophori,  who  would  wear  nothing  but 
sackcloth ;  those  known  by  either  name  being 
again  Hydkopakastatx,  or  water-offerers,  so 
named  because  they  offered  water  instead  of 
wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Aocendite. — The  first  w^ord,  and  thus 
the  title,  of  a  short  anthem,  sung  in  some 
foreign  churches  on  lighting  the  tapers  for 
.  any  solemn  service.  The  words  are,  **  Accen- 
dite  faces  lampadarum ;  eia :  psallite,  fratres, 
hora  est ;  cantate  Deo  ;  eia,  eia,  eia." 

Acoensorii. — A  name,  **  Lighters,**  used 
in  the  Primitive  Church  for  those  who  were 
afterwards   called  Ceroforarii,  or   Acolytes. 

[ACOLTTBS.] 

Accidents* — A  philosophical  term  which 
is  used  to  express  the  non-essential  qualities 
of  a  substance,  such  as  taste,  appearance,  or 
colour,  any  of  which  may  change  or  cease  to 
exist,  and  yet  the  substance  itself  remain. 
Thus  Roman CathoUc  theologians  consider  that 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments in  the  Eucharist  are  accidents  of  that 
into  which  those  elements  have  been  transub- 
stantiated :  the  natural  bread  and  wine  ap- 
pearing to  exist,  and  being  thus  called  the 
*^  species,*'  or  appearance  of  natural  sub- 
stances, but  having  in  reality  passod  out  of 
existence,  the  supernatural  substance  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  natural  substance. 

Accominodatioil. — This  term  is  used  in 
Biblical  science  to  signify  the  manner  in 
which  fig^urative  or  parabolical  language  is 
sometimes  used  to  bring  Divine  truths  within 
the  reach  of  human  understanding.  Thus  it 
is  a  Divine  truth  that  God  is  a  Spirit, 
*'  without  body,  parts,  or  passions ; "  but  as  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  definite  conception  of 
such  a  Being,  the  truth  is  accommodated  by 
the  representation  of  God  as  walking,  sitting 
on  a  throne,  having  eyes,  arms  and  feet :  as 
repenting,  being  jealous,  or  sngry.  Our 
Lord*s  Parables  are  a  similar  accommodation 
of  truth.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
no  Divine  revelation  can  misrepresent,  or  be 
inconsistent  with,  truth :  and  that  the  use  of 
actual  untruths  for  the  purpose  of  making 
truths  intelligible  is  not  a  kind  of  <*  accom- 
modation "  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Bible. 

Acephali. —  A  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  privative  "a'*  and  "cephale,"  and 
signifying  without  a  head  or  chief.  The 
designation  is  used  in  Church  history  for 
several  ecclesiastical  parties  which  refused  to 
follow  their  recognised  leaders  [Mokofuy- 
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am] ;  bat  its  most  general  appltcation  is  to 
priests  who  repudiate  the  aathority  of  their 
htAQps,  or  bishops  who  repudiate  that  of  their 
owtropohCana.  To  speak  of  clergy  as  **aoe- 
pkalous"  is  tiierefore  to  stigmatise  them  as 
ftsmniiig  an  independence  contrary  to  the 
ynndjiia  of  the  Chureh  to  which  they  belong. 

AciBcljll'U.—A  monk  of  Constantinople 
ia  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
wu  associated  with  fiarlaam  in  opposing  the 
itnnge  mystical  theories  of  the  Greek  Quiet- 
iata,  or  Hbstcbasts. 

Adieliis  and  Victoria.— Two  martyrs 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  who  suffered  at 
GordoTi,  in  Spain,  and  the  first  of  whom 
appean  sometiines  in  Kag^ifth  martyrologies, 
imnler  the  name  Acyldy.  There  is  a  prettv 
aod  Tery  ancient  legend  that  sweet  and  fresh 
nata  spring  up  on  tbeir  graves  every  year  on 
the  day  of  their  martyrdom,  the  day  on  which 
they  are  commemorated,  NoTember  17th. 

Aecmetn. —  A  name,  the  Sleepless 
[Gr. «  koimitai],  given  to  those  communities 
of  monks  who  told  off  a  portion  of  their  mem- 
hen  into  watches,  so  uat  the  prayers  and 
pniaes  of  the  monastery  might  be  continually 
ctfeitd,  ^  without  ceasing,**  day  and  night. 
The  practice  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a 
Syiian  monk  named  Alexander,  who  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  built  a  monastery  on 
th«  Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
out.  Another  large  monastery  was  shortly 
hailt  for  the  order  near  Constantinople ;  and 
they  also  occupied  that  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  which  had  been  built  by  a  nobleman 
oamed  John  Studios,  from  whom  the  A' 
t^metm  are  sometimes  called  Studites.  The 
sretem  became  common  in  the  West  under 
the  name  of  "  Iaus  perennis,"  and  lights  were 
ktfpt  burning  all  night  before  the  altar  of 
Barham  Cathedral,  "to  signify  that  the*' 
great  Benedictine  "  House  was  always  watch- 
ing onto  God.'* 

Aeoljte.— The  name  of  the  highest  of  the 
fou*  minor  orders  of  the  Western  Church. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  [akolouthoti] 
f<v  an  attendant,  tbe  duty  of  the  acolyte 
bHn?  to  wait  upon  or  serve  the  deacon  and 
^>4h4(«con  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eoehariat,  to  prepare  the  cruets  of  wine  and 
«at#T,  to  carry  the  incense,  and  to  light  the 
andles.  The  office  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
l^ikf  mentioned  in  the  third  and  fourth 
frnturies,  and  a  form  for  the  ordination  of 
*«>lTtes  being  given  in  the  Sacramentary  of 
Pt.  Gregory  [a.d.  590-6041.  In  the  ancient 
Church  of  England  the  acoijrte  was  commonly 
tailed  the  "oeroferarius,"  or  "taper-bearer,'* 
^  name  representing  his  principal  duty 
iorini^  Divine  service :  that  of  bearing  a  taper 
tt  pf'wearioos,  at  the  singing  of  the  (Gospel, 
or  hfJuiMl  the  clergy  when  standing  at  the 
«^'    He  was  also  called  a  "  Colet'* 


Aoolytk.    [Acolyte.] 

▲00l3rtllist.      [ACOLYTB.] 

Aorovtic. — ^A  word  or  name  formed  by 
combining  in  order  the  initial  letters  of  suc- 
cessive verses  or  words.  It  was  a  favourite 
form  of  composition  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  being  much  used  for  hymns. 
The  following  imitation  of  such  acrostics  may 
be  given  by  way  of  illustration  : — 

J  Mas,  who  for  me  hast  borne 
E  very  sorrow,  pnin,  and  acorn, 
8  tandlng  at  man's  judgment  aoat, 
U  njnat  Jadgment  tbero  to  meet : 
8  are  me  by  Thj  meroy  aweet, 

0  hriat,  who  on  the  cruel  tree 
H  anging  all  the  day  for  me, 
R  eij^ed  at  eve  in  victory  : 

1  n  Thy  victory  let  me  ahare, 

8  ee  Thee  now  Tboa  raigneat  wbere 
T  boa  oar  manaiona  doat  prepare. 

L  Old,  I  look  to  Thee  alone, 
O  n  Thj  croaa  and  on  Thy  throne, 
R  aiae  my  heart  to  Thee  above, 
D  raw  me  heavenward  by  Tby  love. 

The  acrostic  was  also  very  commonly  used 
for  sepulchral  inscriptions,  many  such  epi- 
taphs being  preserved. 

But  the  most  striking  and  famous  of  all 
ancient  acrostics  is  one  that  was  used  by  the 

gimitive  Christians  as  a  secret  s\nnbol  of  the 
ith.  This  is  the  Greek  word  tehthHs—ihai 
is.  Fish— a  word  formed  from  the  initial 
letters  of  five  titles  of  our  Lord,  which  form 
the  sentence,  "Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son, 
Saviour." 
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This  symbolic  name  is  referred  to  b^  Ter- 
tuUian  [a.d.  160—220],  who  writes,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Baptism:  "We  little  fishes 
are  bom  in  conformity  with  ixoYZ,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  also  referred  to 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  St.  Augustine, 
and  other  early  Christian  writera ;  and  is  ex- 
plained by  Optatus  [about  a.d.  370]  in  the 
following  words:  "This  is  the  Fish,  by 
which  is  meant  Christ:  which  by  the  in- 
vocation in  baptism  is  introduced  into  the 
fontal  waters,  that  what  had  been  water 
might  from  the  Word  Fish  become  a  fish- 
pool.  The  name  of  which  Fish,  in  Greek, 
comprehends  in  ono  Name,  by  each  of  its 
letters,  a  collection  of  holy  names,  'ix^f, 
which  in  Latin  is  Jesus  Christus,  Dei  Filius, 
Salvator."  It  is  also  fotmd  in  a  long  memo- 
rial inscription  on  a  marble  tablet  discovered 
underground  in  an  ancient  cemetery  at 
Autun,  commemorating  Pectorius,  son  of 
Ascandius,  and  belongmg  to  some  period 
between  the  third  and  the  fifth  centuries. 
This  inscription  is  itself  an  acrostic,  each 
verse  of  the  Greek  beginning  successively 
with  one  of  the  letters  of  the  word  Icthufe. 
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Act  of  Faith  (l). — ^A  short  devotional 
formula,  well  known  or  extemporised,  in 
which  the  person  using  it  solemnly  declares 
before  God  his  or  her  belief.  Such  an  Act  of 
Faith  is  the  rehearsal  of  the  Creed  in  IMvine 
Service  and  at  other  times.  Such  Acts  of 
Faith  were  also  the  ejaculations  of  St.  Peter, 
**  Thon  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living 
God"  [Matt.  xii.  161,  and  St  Thomas,  "My 
Lord  and  My  God  "  [  JoJ^  ^-  28]. 

Act  of  Paith  (2).    [Auto  da  Fe.] 

Acta  Sanctomxii. —  This  title,  "  The 
Acts  of  the  Saints,"  belongs  especially  to  a 
vast  collection  of  the  histories  and  legends  uf 
all  persons  recognised  as  saints  in  the  ancient 
martyrologies  and  in  the  modem  Roman 
Calendar.  It  was  begun  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century  and  is  still  going  on,  the 
work  at  present  numbering  sixt^p^  large  and 
thick  folio  volumes,  and  taking  in  the  lives 
of  all  the  saints  who  are  commemorated  from 
January  Ist  to  the  end  of  October.  Many  of 
the  volumes  contain  more  than  a  thousand 
closely-printed  pages  in  double  columns,  and 
the  month  of  October  alone  occupies  twelve 
volumes. 

The  history  of  this  great  work  is  a  record 
of  the  most  devoted  and  persevering  liteniry 
labour  that  was  ever  undertaken,  and  extends 
over  nearly  three  centuriea  It  was  originally 
planned,  about  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  by  a  ledmed  Jesuit  of  Bois-le-duc,  in 
North  Brabant,  named  Ileribert  Rosweyd, 
who  made  large  collections  of  books  and 
materials,  which  he  proposed  to  work  up  into 
seventeen  folio  volumes.  On  his  death,  in 
1629,  his  collections  were  placed,  by  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  hands  of  John  van  Holland 
[a-d.  1696—1665],  a  learned  monk,  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  whose  great  ambition  was  to 
serve  as  a  missionary  in  China,  where  martyr- 
dom would  have  been  his  fate.  He  much 
extended  the  original  plan,  and  commenced 
that  systematic  organisation  of  research  and 
labour  by  which  alone  so  enormous  a  literary 
scheme  could  be  accomplished.  A  great 
library  was  formed,  literary  tours  were  under- 
taken, and  provision  was  made  for  training 
up  a  succession  of  scholars,  the  famous 
Bollandists,  whose  learning  should  be  specially 
adapted  for  the  work.  Bollandus  laboured  at 
his  task  for  thirty-four  years ;  after  six  years, 
he  received  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of 
Godfrey  Henschen,  known  as  Henschenius, 
who  worked  with  equal  zeal  for  forty -six 
yean.  In  1659  their  labours  were  taken  up 
by  Daniel  van  Papenbroek,  who  continued  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Bollandists  until  1714, 
having  thus  accomplished  a  long  course  of 
literary  toil  extending  over  fifty-five  years — 
a  toil  which  he  continued  even  after  he  be- 
came blind,  and  which  he  was  stiU  engaged  on 
when  death  came  to  him,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  Acta  Sanctorum  had 
reached  the  fifty-first  folio  volume  and  the 


beginning  of  the  October  calendar  when,  in 
1773,  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  by  a  Bull 
of  Clement  XIV.,  and  the  work  was  stopped. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
gave  Uie  surviving  Bollandists  a  home  for 
Uiemselves  and  their  library  in  the  Abbey  of 
'Caudenberg,  but  this  abbey  was  suppressed 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  in  1780,  and  they 
removed  with  a  much-diminished  library  to 
Brussels.  A  fifty-third  folio  was  printed  in 
1794,  and  then  the  French  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  labours  of  the  Bollandists  for 
forty  years.  They  were  re>'ived  once  more 
in  1837,  a  new  library  being  collected,  and 
scholars  training  themselves  for  the  work. 
But  although  only  two  months  of  the  calendar 
remain,  the  modem  Bollandists  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  the  grand&thers  are  not  yt  t 
bom  of  the  men  who  vdll  see  tlie  end  of  this 
wonderful  seriaL 

Acts,  ApocryphaL  [Apocryphal 
Books  of  Eahlt  Christian  Tikss.] 

'  Actuttetes. — ^An  early  sect  of  heretics, 
who  took  their  name  from  their  leading  tenet, 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  not 
created  [Acnrros],  a  tenet  contrary  to  the 
clause  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  states  that 
He  *'was  made  man."  As  nothing  is  im- 
created  but  God,  this  was  a  denial  of  the  In- 
carnation, being  a  denial  that  Christ  was  man. 

Actual  Grace.    [Uracb.] 

Actual  Sin.    [Six.] 

Acnaaiites. — ^This  was  a  name  given  to 
the  Manichbbs  of  Mesopotamia,  from  their 
leader,  Acuan. 

A.  D.  —  The  abbreviation  of  "  Anno 
Domini,"  "  in  the  year  of  our  Lord." 
This  means  the  year  which  reckons  as  so 
many  years  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  a.d. 
1884  being  thus  reckoned  as  the  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-fourth  year  from  that 
event,  or  the  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

When  this  era  was  first  adopted  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  birth  of  our  Lord  occurred, 
according  to  Roman  reckoning,  in  the  year 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  [a.u.c.]  7>'>4, 
that  is,  the  year  of  the  world  [a.m.]  4004. 
But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  a  mistake  was 
made  by  early  chronologers  as  to  the  length 
of  Herod  the  Great's  reign,  and  that  the 
actual  date  of  our  Lord's  birth  was  a.u.c.  750, 
or  A.M.  4000.  To  avoid  infinite  confusion, 
however,  this  year  is  called  b.c.  4,  and  not 
A.D.  1,  and  thus  the  conventional  a.d.  is  the 
year  when  our  Lord  was  really  four  yeaxs  of 
age. 

The  Christian  era  was  first  used  in  Italy 
in  the  sixth  century,  but  was  not  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  until  the  eighth  centuT3% 
In  the  East  it  did  not  come  into  universal  use 
until  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  uk 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Adalbart.    [Aublbbkt.] 

Adaauuttiiuk    [Ouosn.] 

Adamites.  —  The  earliest  of  several 
hnaticH]  sects,  which  adopted  the  practice  of 
wonhipping  in  a  state  of  nudity,  such  as  that 
of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  ander  the  idea  that 
csmal  desires  would  be  entirely  extirpated 
when  temptation  in  its  most  extreme  form 
was  neceffiarily  brought  under  control  oy 
publicity  and  devotion.  Both  sexes  removed 
their  clothes  at  the  door  of  their  places  of 
worship,  and  replaced  them  at  the  end  of  the 
serrioe,  and  hence  thev  called  every  such 
place  of  worship  Paradise.  The  Adamites 
are  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  [a.d.  310 — 403]  as 
existing  in  his  own  time,  but  religionists  of 
a  similar  character  were  known  at  a  still 
eailier  date,  under  the  name  of  PttODicxAKS ; 
and  the  superstition  was  revived  in  the 
Netherlands  by  Tanchelin  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury [^TAXQUBLiNiAifHl,  in  Dauphui6  and 
bsvoy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  by  the 
Bbgha&os  and  Bhbtursk  ofthb  F&bb  Spi&it 
Lathe  fifteenth. 

Adeoeirdite. — A  name  given  by  some 
early  heresiologists  to  those  who  believed  that 
onrLord's  descent  into  Hades  was  the  means  of 
saving  many  departed  souls.  The  opinion  was, 
and  is,  common  among  Christians,  and  is  by 
DO  means  to  be  condemned  as  an  erroneous 
one,  though  there  is  no  positive  evidanoe  in 
Kipport  df  it.    [Descbnt  into  Hbll.] 

Adttlaide»  St. — Two  female  saints  of  this 
name  are  commemorated  :  [1]  Adelaide  of 
Beigamo,  wife  of  St.  Lupo,  Duke  of  Bergamo, 
about  A.D.  300 ;  [2]  Adelaide,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  II.,  a.d.  999. 

Adalbert.  —  A  religious  leader  of  the 
eighth  century,  who  professed  to  have  divine 
revelations  through  the  Archangel  MichaeL 
He  headed  a  party  opposed  to  the  missionary 
labours  of  St.  Boniface,  the  Englishmafl 
Winfred,  the  "Apostle  of  Germany."  By 
btiUi  Adalbert  was  French,  but  his  ministra- 
tions were  carried  on  in  Franconia.  There  he 
persuaded  the  people  to  leave  their  churches, 
and  to  form  congregations  around  crosses  and 
otatories  which  he  set  up  in  the  fields.  By 
deceit  he  obtained  Episcopal  consecration  from 
some  bishops,  and  from  that  time  made  ex- 
travagant claims  to  sanctity  and  authority, 
dedicating  places  of  worship  in  his  own  name, 
and  giving  his  hair  and  nail-parings  to  the 
people  as  sacred  relics.  The  fanatiuiams  and 
errors  of  Adelbert  and  his  followers,  the 
''Adelbertines,'*  being  brought  before  the 
Provincial  Synod  <^  Sk>issons  by  Boniface,  in 
A.D.  744,  the  leader  was  oondemned  and 
silenced.  This  decision  was  confirmed  at 
Borne  by  a  sentence  which  was  signed  by  the 
Pope,  seventy  bishops,  and  seventeen  priests. 
Adalbert  was  condemned  to  perpetual  seclu- 
■OQ  in  the  Monastery  of  Fulda,  but  escaping 


thence,  he  was  murdered  by  robbers.  Some 
writers  have  classed  Adelbert  among  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Reformation,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  either  that  he  attempted  to  reform 
any  abuses,  or  that  he  was  other  than  a 
fanatic  and  impostor. 

Adelbert  of  Frftgue,  St.    [Prussia, 

CONVBBSION   OF.] 

Adelbert  the  Beacon,  St.,  fellow, 
worker  of  St.  Wilubro&d  (q.v.). 

AdelflUB.^This  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  three  British  bishops  who  attended  at  and 
signed  the  canons  of  the  CouncU  of  Aries, 
A.D.  314.  His  signature  appears  in  the 
words,  **  Adelfius  Episcopus,  de  civitate 
Colonia  Londinensium  : — ^Exinde  Sacerdos 
Presbyter,  Arminius  Diaconus."  It  is  sup- 
posed that  "  Londinensium  *'  is  a  cop\nst's 
mistake  for  Legionensium,  that  is,  Caerleon- 
on-Usk,  the  signature  of  Restitutus,  Bishop 
of  London,  having  already  been  subscribed. 
[Haddan  &  Stubbs  CkfuneUt,  ^c,  I  7.] 
Lincoln,  "  Colinia  Lindum,*'  and  Colchester, 
"  Gamalodunum,"  also  lay  claim  to  Adelfius. 

Adelm.    [Aldhblm.] 

Adelopliagi. — ^An  obscure  sect,  men- 
tioned by  neresiologists  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  Their  name  is  derived  from  their 
practice  of  refusing  to  eat  in  the  presence  of 
others,  but  what  meaning  they  attached  to 
this  curious  custom  is  not  known.  They  held 
orthodox  belief  respecting  the  First  and 
Second  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but 
maintained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  oreated 
being. 

Adelphiaas.    [EvcHrrBs.] 

Adelphixui.    [Adblfivs.] 

Adelwold.    [Ethblwold.] 

Adeodatu. — ^The  son  of  Stw  Augustine. 
[Augvstzkb,  St.,  op  Hippo.] 

Adeesenarians. — A  controversial  term, 
once  used  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  to 
designate  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  be 
present  [Lat.  adesse]  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
a  "real,"  and  not  a  "  figurative,"  sense,  but 
who  deny  that  the  consecrated  elements  are 
transubstantiated  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
natural  substance  is  annihilated. 

Adbelm.    [Aldhelm.] 

Adiaphorists. — Those  Lutherans  of  the 
Refommtion  period  who  maintained,  with 
Melancthon,  that  many  of  the  customs  and 
doctrines  for  or  against  which  the  stricter 
Lutherans  contended  were  things  in  them- 
selves indifferent  [Gr.  adiaphorit]^  and  not 
worth  making  a  cause  of  division.  Among 
these  things  indifferent  the  Adiaphorist  party 
included  the  Eucharistic  vestments,  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  the  use  of  chond  bm> 
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vices  and  of  intonation,  the  niie  of  Latin  in 
Divine  Service,  the  observance  of  saints'  days, 
the  use  of  extreme  unction,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith  alone  without  works,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  primacy,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  supremaoy,  of  the  Pope. 

Adlabert.    [Aoblbbbt.] 

Jkdmissioil.    [Benefice.] 

Aidinoilitioii. — ^The  warning  which  pre- 
cedes the  execution  of  an  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tence.   [Munition.] 

Aflinft??^t^^n^fftr^T — A  party  of  Eliza- 
bethan Puritans,  who  signed  what  they 
called  an  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament/' 
respecting  alleged  errors  and  abuses  in  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England,  in  the  year 
1572.  There  was  much  temporary  controversy 
respecting  this  admonition,  a  reply  being 
written  to  it  by  Archbishop  AVhitgift,  who 
was  again  answered  by  Oartwright,  the 
leader  of  the  Puritans.  Two  writers  of  the 
Admonitionists,  two  London  clergymen 
named  Field  and  Wilcox,  were  imprisoned, 
and  others  set  up  a  secret  religious  meeting 
at  Wandsworth  on  the  Presbjrterian  system. 
This  was  the  first  Dissenting  chapel  estab- 
lished in  England. 

AiU>ptioil. — St.  Paul  borrowed  this  law 
term  from  the  Romans,  to  express  the  relation 
which  God  establishes  between  those  who  are 
made  Christians  and  Himself.  Under  the 
Roman  law  there  was  a  formal  process  by 
which  a  child  could  be  handed  over  by  its 
parents  to  another  person,  who  adopted  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  legal  relation 
was  establitihed  between  the  child  and  its 
adopted  parent  as  would  have  existed  if  they 
had  been  naturally  parent  and  child.  So  St. 
Paul  ^>eaks  of  admission  to  the  Christian 
body  as  being  adoption  into  the  family  of 
Goa,  those  who  were  not  sons  becoming 
sons,  and  those  whom  GKxl  adopts  as  his  child- 
ren becoming '*  heirs:  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ  "  [Rom.  viii.  15,  *23,  ix,  4  ; 
Gal.  iv.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  5]. 

Adoptionists. — ^Those  who  maintained 
the  theory  thit  our  Lord,  a^  Man,  was  the 
son  of  God  the  Father  by  adoption,  although 
ss  God  He  was  the  Son  of  Grod.  This  opinion 
was  held  by  some  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  is  opposed  in  the  writins^  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Ambrose,  St 
Augustine,  and  St.  Hilary  of  Aries.  It  pre- 
vailed much  in  Spain,  being  mentioned  in  a 
canon  of  the  eleventh  Council  of  Toledo  [a.d. 
676],  and  it  was  in  Spain  that  it  became  dis- 
tinctly formalised  as  an  heretical  opinion. 
There  is  some  probability  that  it  was  taught 
as  a  means  of  conciliating  the  Bfahometans, 
and  making  Christianity  acceptable  to  them ; 
but  the  idea  that  Christ  "as  Man  was  not  that 
which  the  angel  said  He  should  be  called,  the 


Son  of  God  [Luke  i.  36],  is  so  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Christianitv,  the 
Mediatorship  of  our  Lord,  that  it  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  theologians.  The 
leaders  of  the  Adoptionist  party  were 
Elipandus,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix, 
Bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Catalonia.  Their  principal 
opponent  was  the  great  English  scholar  luul 
theologian,  Alcuin,  the  friend  of  Charlemagne, 
at  whose  desire  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  in  a.d.  794,  and  the  error  was  con- 
demned at  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  that 
year.  Felix  argued  with  Alcuin  for  six  days 
before  the  Council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  the 
year  799,  was  convinced  of  his  error,  and  re- 
nounced it  before  the  Council,  but  Elipandus 
WHS  never  called  to  account,  as  Toledo  was 
at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  The 
error  itself  has  occasionally  been  revived  in 
later  ages,  but  it  has  not  definitely  appeared 
in  the  literature  of  theology  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  advocated  in  a 
work  of  Calixtus. 

Adoration. — This  word  has  been  adopted 
into  Christian  language  to  signify  the  highest 
form  of  worship,  that  which  is  to  be  offered 
to  God  alone,  and  is  called  Divine  Worship. 
Some  very  highly  spiritual  persons  are  able  to 
offer  adoration  to  God  solely  by  the  devotion 
of  the  mind  and  heaii,  and  this  is  called 
mental,  or  interior,  adoration ;  but  most  per- 
sons require  the  aid  of  words  or  gestures,  ex- 
pressing their  mental  adoration  by  prayer, 
praise,  standing,  kneeling,  boiKring  the  head, 
and  other  ceremonial  actions,  which  are 
called  bodily,  or  exterior,  adoration.  Tike 
roost  perfect  form  of  adoration  is  obviously 
that  of  the  angels  and  saints  in  heaven :  and 
this,  we  may  believe,  does  not  consist  uoly  of 
mental  adoration. 

Adrian,  St.  Fa.!).  SOOl-^Oneof  the  soldier- 
saints  of  the  early  Church.  He  was  one  of  the 
PrsDtorilin  guards  of  the  persecuting  Emperor 
Galerius  Maximian,  and  married  to  a  Chris- 
tian named  Natalia.  As  he  was  superin- 
tending the  expcution  of  some  Christian 
martyrs,  he  was  converted  b}-  the  sight  of 
their  constancy,  and  declaring  himself  a 
Christian,  was  carried  off  to  prison.  His  wife 
visited  him  there,  and  encouraged  him  to 
persevere,  even  to  the  endurance  of  any  suf- 
fering that  lay  before  him.  Being  condemned 
to  die,  Adrian  persuaded  his  keeper  to  let  him 
visit  his  wife  the  night  before  his  execution. 
At  first  she  thought  he  had  fled  from  martyr- 
dom, and  grieved  that  she  should  *'  be  called 
the  wife  of  a  coward  and  apostate,  who  for 
fear  of  death  had  denied  his  God."  But  on 
being  undeceived,  she  joyfully  welcomed  him, 
and  returned  with  him  to  prison.  Great 
tortures  were  inflicted  upon  Adrian,  his  limbs 
being  broken  to  pieces  on  an  anvil  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  as  criminals  were  afterwards 
broken  on  the  wheel,  previous  to  his  beins» 
beheaded.     But  before  the  axe  could  do  ita 
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vork  he  had  died,  sweetly  comforted  in  his 
last  agony  in  the  arms  of  his  heroic  wife. 
His  body 'was  taken  to  Byzantium,  or  Con- 
stantinople, and  there  buried  by  faithful 
fheods,  Natalia  dying  in  a  few  days,  and 
being  laid  beiiide  him.  8t.  Adrian  was  once 
the  d&ief  military  saint  of  Northern  Europe, 
and  the  patron  saint  of  soldiers  in  Qermany, 
'Flanders  and  the  north  of  France.  He  is 
commemorated,  together  with  St.  Natalia,  on 
^«eptember  8th,  and  is  usually  represented  in 
fall  armour,  with  an  anyil  in  his  arms  or  at 
hiefect. 

A^in^w  IV.— This  was  the  onl^  English- 
man  who  ever  became  Pope.  His  original 
name  was  Nicolas  Breakspeare,  and  he  was 
the  son  of  a  labourer  at  Langley,  near  St. 
Albans,  who  was  also  a  lay  brother  of  that 
great  mxnttLgtery.  The  future  Pope  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  admission  to  the  monastery, 
his  education  being  considered  insufficient, 
but  going  abroad,  he  became  a  lay  brother  of 
St.  Hufus,  in  Provence.  There  he  applied 
himself  to  study,  and  being  ordained  to  the 
pri<>sthood,  he  was,  in  1 137,  elected  abbot.  In 
1146  he  became  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Albano, 
and  was  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Denmark  and 
Konray.  In  11^  he  was  elected  to  the 
popedom,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Adrian. 
Altiiough  he  was  personally  an  excellent  and 
pious  pope,  he  introduced  several  abuses  of 
papal  authority  through  a  too-exalted  estimate 
of  the  poeition  occupied  by  the  Bishops  of 
Rome.  Among  others,  he  exempted  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Albans  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
making  it  subject  to  the  Pope  only ;  and  he 
also  made  a  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II., 
thus  claiming  dominion  over  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  He  reigned  for  five  years  only, 
dying  on  September  1,  1159. 

AdriaaistS. — ^The  followers  of  the  Dutch 
Anabaptist  Adrian  Hamsted.  He  was  minister 
of  the  Ihitch  congregation  in  London,  but 
was  deposed,  and  eventually  excommunicated 
by  Bishop  Grindal  in  1561,  for  denying  the 
miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord'  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Leaving 
England,  he  then  gathered  a  congregation  in 
Holland,  and  the  name  of  their  founder  was 
af«nmed  by  his  followers. 

AdnuaetiaaUi.— Certain  monks  of  Adru- 
metum,  in  the  province  of  Byzacene,  in 
North  Africa,  who  founded  Antinomian 
notions  on  St.  Augustine's  teaching  respect- 
ing grace  and  predestination. 

Adnlt  Baptism.    [Baptism.] 

Adnltery.  —  Conjugal  intercourse  be- 
tween a  wife  and  a  married  or  unmarried 
man  who  is  not  her  husband  ;  also  of  a  man, 
married  or  unmarried,  with  the  wife  of 
another  num«  It  was  forbidden  by  primitive, 
natural,  or  patriarchal  law  [Gen.  xii.  12,  17 — 
20,  xz.  3,  xxvL  10],  and  also  by  the  seventh 


of  the  Ten  Commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery"  [Exod.  xx.  14].  This 
latter  law  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  the 
penal  enactment,  "And  the  man  that  com- 
mitteth  adultery  with  another  man's  wife, 
even  he  that  committeth  adultery  with  his 
neighbour's  wife,  the  adulterer  and  the 
adulteress  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  "  [Lev. 
XX.  10;  Dent.  xxii.  22];  but  the  habitual 
relaxation  of  this  penalty  was  sanctioned  by 
our  Lord's  judicial  act  of  mercy  towards  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  [John  viii.  11],  and 
it  has  never  been  inflicted  under  the  laws  of 
Christian  countries.  Under  modem  English 
law,  the  penalty  is  divorce ;  and  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Scriptural  idea  of  adultery  to 
conjugal  intercourse  between  a  married  man 
and  an  unmarried  woman,  the  penalty  of 
divorce  is  also  extended  to  sach  cases.  The 
extension  of  the  sin  to  any  and  every  breach 
of  the  original  institution  of  marriage  in 
Eden  is  recognised  by  all  Christians,  in 
accordance  with  the  plain  teaching  of 
Christ. 

Advent. — ^This  name,  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  adveniutj  "  a  coming,"  has  been 
given  for  many  ages  to  the  four  weeks,  more 
or  less,  which  precede  Christmas,  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  in  the  flesh.  Collects,  Epistles, 
and  Gospels  for  five  Sundays  before  Christmas, 
and  for  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  the 
weeks  included,  are  found  in  the  early 
sacramentaries,  and  in  the  Comes,  or  Lcc- 
tionary  of  St.  Jerome  [Comes]  ;  and  there  are 
also  sermons  extant  "  concerning  the  advrnt 
of  our  Lord,"  which  were  preached  by  Maxi- 
mus,  Bishop  of  Turin,  in  the  year  450.  From 
these  remains  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
season  of  Advent  was  observed  in  the  primi- 
tive Church.  As  far  back  as  it  can  be  traced, 
the  season  of  Advent  was  always  regarded  as 
a  season  introductory  to  Christmas,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Lent  is  introductory  uo 
Easter,  but  it  was  never  observed  with  the 
same  strictness  as  to  fasting.  In  the  Western 
Churches  it  begins  the  ritual  year,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  arrangements  relating  to  holy 
days  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Advent  Sunday  is 
the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  festival  of  St. 
Andrew  [Nov.  30th j,  whether  before  or  after, 
or  on  the  day  itseli,  and  may  thus  occur  on 
any  day  between  November  27th  and  De- 
cember 3rd  inclusive. 

Advertisemanta.— The  tifle  given  to 
some  injunctions,  "partly  for  duo  order  in  the 
public  administration  of  common  prayer  and 
using  of  the  holy  pacraments,  and  partly  for 
the  apparel  of  all  i  ersons  ecclesiastical,"  which 
were  issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  year  1566,  for  observance  within  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  They  have  obtained 
a  fictitious  importance  with  respect  to  modem 
controversies  from  the  mistaken  impression 
that  they  had  the  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  but 
it  is  now  known  that  although  Parker  applied 
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for  that  authority,  and  expected  to  obtain  it, 
Cecil,  the  Queen's  Prime  Minister,  absolutely 
refused  to  submit  them  to  the  Queen  for  her 
signature. 

.    AdTOOate.    [Holt  Ghost.] 

AdTowson.    [Bensficb.] 

Adwell.    [Ethblwold.] 

JBdesins.    [Abyssinia,  Church  of.] 

JEgidiuB.    [Giles,  St.] 

JElfirio  (1).  Archbishop  of  Canterbuir 
[a.d.  994 — ^1005j,  was  bom  of  parents  of  high 
rank  in  the  county  of  Kent,  about  a.d.  940, 
his  step-father  being  Eardwulf ,  Earl  of  Kent, 
whose  name  is  recorded  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury.  While  very  young 
he  became  a  monk  of  Abingpdon,  and  when 
Ethelwold,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  ^as  made 
Bishop  ot  Winchester  [a.d.  963],  JElfric  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  monks  who  were  to 
replace  the  secular  canons  of  that  cathedral. 
Here  he  undertook  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English.  How  far  he  carried  the 
Work  is  not  known,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges, 
and  the  four  Gk>spels,  have  come  down  to  us, 
together  with  fragmentary  portions  of  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  a.d.  987 
^Ifric  became  abbot  of  the  newly-founded 
Abbey  of  Ceme  Abbas,  in  Dorsetshire ;  in  the 
following  year  Abbot  of  St.  Albans ;  the  next 
year  [a.d.  989]  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Wilton,  from  which  see  he  was  translatea  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  a.d.  994. 
As  archbishop,  he  acquired  lasting  praise  for 
the  wisdom  and  judgment  with  which  he 
ruled  the  Church.  He  also  left  behind  him 
many  homilies  and  other  religious  works, 
whidi  have  come  down  to  modem  times,  and 
are  a  monument  of  his  piety  and  pastoral 
zeal. 

JBlfHc  (2),  Archbishop  of  York  [a.d. 
1023 — 1050],  known  by  the  surname  of  Putta, 
or  Puttock  the  Kite,  and  by  that  of  Withune 
the  Wise.  He  had  previously  been  Prior  of 
Winchester,  a  position  of  political  as  well  as 
occlesiistical  importance;  and  while  he  was 
archbishop  he  also  held  for  a  year  or  two  the 
see  of  Worcester,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  his  great  influence  against  that  of 
Earl  Godwin.  JEHric  assisted  at  the  corona- 
tions of  Canute,  Harold  Harefoot,  Hardi- 
canute,  and  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  died 
at  Southwell,  to  the  minsters  of  which  and  of 
Beverley  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  and  was 
buried  at  Peterborough,  of  which  he  had 
originally  been  a  monk,  and  to  which  he  had 
also  made  munificent  gifts  of  rich  vestments 
and  jewelled  gold  plate.  The  works  of  Mliric 
of  Canterbury  have  sometimes  been  assigned 
to  this  Archbishop  of  York  by  mistake. 

JElnnUI.      [TiMOTHBANS.] 


iBon. — An  ** eternal  being";  the  name 
given  to  the  **  emanations  "  from  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  Gnostic  system.    [Gnostics.] 

Aer. — ^The  name  given  to  the  outermost  of 
the  three  veils  which  are  used  for  covering^^ 
separately  and  conjointly,  the  offered  but  un> 
consecrated  elements  in  Jthe  Eastern  Church. 
It  is  also  called  *'  nephele,*'  or  **  the  cloud.*' 
The  symbolical  meaning  assigned  in  each 
case  is,  that  as  the  air  surrounds  the  earth, 
and  as  the  three  disciples  were  overshadowed 
by  a  cloud  at  the  Transfiguration,  so  doea 
this  veil  surround  and  overshadow  the  holy 
gifts.  The  term  was  adopted  for  the  chalice 
veil  by  Bishop  Andrewes  in  the  ritual  arrange- 
ment of  his  chapeL 

JExAf  Chbistian.    [a.d.] 

Aeria2lS.~A  sect  formed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  by  Afirius,  a  monk 
of  Pontns.  It  had  but  a  vexy  short  duration, 
and  did  not  spread  &r  beyond  the  place  of  its 
origin.  The  distinctive  principle  propounded 
by  ASrius  was  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  bishop  and  a  priest,  the  revival  of 
which  in  Reformation  times  received  the 
name  of  Presb3'teriani8m. 

JEsclli&es. — The  founder  of  a  sect  of 
Montanists  in  the  second  century.    [Cat.£s- 

CKINBTAlfS.] 

JBteanales. — ^A  sect  of  this  name  is 
alleged  to  have  existed  about  the  fourth 
century,  whose  principal  tenet  was  that  the 
world  will  remain  eternally  in  its  present 
condition. 

AJMaxtB. — A  sect  of  Arians,  taking  its 
name  from  Aetius  [d.  a.d.  366],  who  was  for 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life  bishop  of  some 
see  near  Constantinople.  The  sect  was 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Eunomians,  from  Eunomius,  the  disciple  of 
Aetius,  or  Anomceans,  from  their  distinc- 
tive principle,  the  most  extreme  form  of 
Arianism,  that  the  second  and  third  Persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  entirely  different  [Gr. 
anomoioa']  from  the  first  Person  in  substance 
and  will ;  and  hence,  that  our  Lord  is  not  God 
in  any  true  sense. 

Afra^  St.  ( 1 )  .—One  of  the  four  patron  saints 
of  Brescia,  the  others  beinfr  Saints  Julia,  Faus- 
tina, and  Gio  vita.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  lady 
of  high  birth  belonirinG:  to  Brescia,  who  was* 
converted  to  Christianity  by  witnessing  the 
fortitude  of  the  brothers  Faustinns  and  Jo^-ita 
when  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, by  order  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
St.  Afra  also  suffered  mart3rrdom  about  a.d.  . 
121,  and  is  commemorated  on  August  5th. 

Afra,  St.  (2).— The  patron  saint  of  Augs- 
burg. She  had  led  the  life  of  a  courtezan,  but 
was  converted  to  ChriBtianity  during  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution  by  the  teachingand  example 
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of  a  Spanish  priest,  named  Narcissus,  who  had 
soa^t  refuge  in  her  house  without  knowing 
its  character.  On  the  escape  of  Narcissus  to 
his  own  country,  Afra  was  accused  of  the 
crime  of  harbouring  a  Christian,  and  of  haying 
become  a  Christian  herself,  and  was  oon- 
deoined  to  death.  **  It  is  true,"  she  said  to 
the  ^'udge  :  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
Christian,  but  He  who  did  not  reject  Mary 
Magdalen  when  she  washed  His  feet  with  her 
tears  will  not  reject  me."  St.  Afra  was  burned 
to  death  at  the  stake  on  August  7th,  307.  Her 
mother,  Hilaria,  and  her  three  handmaidens, 
Digna,  £unomia,  and  Eutropia,  were  put  to 
dealh  by  suffocation  in  her  tomb  for  burying 
what  remained  unoonsumed  of  her  bodv.  She 
is  often  represented  in  German  art  in  com- 
pany with  Bishop  Ulrieh,  the  other  patron 
saint  of  Augsburg,  who  lived  in  the  tenth 
century.  In  ancient  German  martyrologies 
this  Si.  Afra  was  commemorated  on  August 
7th,  but  by  a  confusion  between  her  name 
and  that  of 'her  earlier  namesake  her  festival  is 
now  kept  on  August  5th. 

Africa^  South.    [Coloniai.  Chubch.] 

Aftlflioii. — ^The  administration  of  baptism 
by  powriHf  water  upon  the  person,  as  distin- 
g;iidked  from  tprinklmg  [Abpe&siow],  or 
dipping  [Immsbsxon]. 

AiBnity. — Relationship  with  a  husband's 
or  wile*s  relations  acquired  by  marriage,  as 
diatingoiahed  from  relationahip  acquired  by 
birth.    [Majuuage.] 


ity,  Sphutcal.— It  is  laid  down  in 
the  ancient  canon  law  that  some  spiritual 
acts  establiah  a  relationahip  between  the 
persons  concerned  which  forms  an  impedi- 
ment to  their  marriage.  Thus  there  is 
alleged  to  be  such  a  spiritual  affinity  between 
a  god-parent  and  a  god-child,  the  affinity 
lieing  extended  even  to  the  natural  jnrents  of 
the  god-child.  A  similar  affinity  is  said  to  be 
contracted  between  a  person  baptising  and 
the  penon  baptised. 

[Low  FSASTS.] 


Agap^,  St.  [A.n.  304]. — One  of  three 
sisters  who  had  received  from  their  parents 
the  significant  Christian  names  of  Agap^,  or 
CkarUy,  Chionia,  or  snowy  Purity ,  and  Iren6, 
or  Fuiee^  and  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Theeaalonica  during  the  persecution  under 
^Uximinian.  One  of  the  me^ods  adopted  for 
the  extinction  of  Christianity  was  the  aestruc- 
tion  of  the  books  containing  the  Scriptures 
and  liturgies,  and  the  penalty  of  deatn  was 
inflicted  upon  those  who  refused  to  deliver 
than  up  to  be  destroyed.  [Tkaditores.] 
These  three  Thessalonian  ladies  were  among 
those  who  refused  to  g^ve  up  some  portions  of 
the  Seriptures  which  were  in  their  possession, 
andafter  escaping  for  some  time  b}'  living  con- 
cealed on  the  hills  around  the  city,  they  were 
ai^iehended  and  condemned  to  die.    Agap6 


and  Chionia  were  burned  to  death  on  April 
let,  304,  and  Iren6  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month,  the  resolute  martyrs  singing  psalms 
and  hymns  as  they  lay  on  the  funeral  pile. 
They  are  commemorated  on  April  1st. 

Agapemoxiites.-- The  members  of  a 
strange  institution,  called  the  '*  Agapemon^,*' 
or  *<  Abode  of  Love,"  which  was  established  at 
Weymouth,  about  liie  year  1845,  by  a  clergy- 
man named  Prince,  who  professed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  [Pbinceites.] 

Agap0taB,or  DilectSB.— A  title  meaning 
"the  beloved,**  which  was  assumed  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  by  communities  of 
recluses,  in  which  men  and  women  professing  a 
celibate  life  associated  under  the  same  roof, 
as  in  the  double  convents  of  later  times,  such 
as  that  of  Sion^  but  apparently  with  a  freedom 
of  intercourse  which  was  tiien  impossible. 
This  institution  of  double  communities  was 
condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  St. 
Jerome,  who  charged  the  A^petsd  with  great 
profligacy.  They  were  forbidden  by  the  first 
and  second  Councils  of  Carthage  [a.d.  348, 
397]. 

Agatha.  St.  [a.d.  261].— A  virgin  martyr, 
who  suflfered  during  the  Decian  persecution 
at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  of  which  city  she  is  re- 
garded as  the  patron  saint.  The  story  of  her 
martyrdom  is  one  that  in  its  main  circum- 
stances is  not  uncommon  in  the  records  of  the 
persecutions,  and  one  that  is  sadly  probable. 
The  Praetor  of  Sicily,  Quintianus,  had  en- 
deavoured to  win  over  Agatha  to  his  wicked 
will,  but  in  vain,  even  when  he  had  placed  her 
in  the  hands  of  profligate  women  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corrupting  her  mind.  He  then  sent  her 
to  prison  for  the  crime  of  being  a  Christian, 
and  when,  on  her  trial,  she  refused  to  renounce 
Christianity,  subjected  her  to  the  horrible  tor- 
ture of  cutting  off  her  breasts  with  shears,  or 
tearing  them  off  with  pincers.  "  Art  thou 
not  ashamed,  O  tyrant,"  she  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  to  tear  my  bosom  thus  ?  thou  who 
wast  fed  at  the  bosom  of  thy  mother."  During 
the  following  night  she  is  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  healed  of  her  dreadful  mutila- 
tion,  but  if  she  was  sustained  under  it  by 
God's  help,  as  other  martyrs  were  supported 
to  bear  the  end,  that  miracle  sufficed  for  her. 
On  the  following  day  she  was  again  sent  for 
by  the  tyrant,  and  repeating  her  faithful  con- 
fession, was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  thrown 
on  to  a  pile  of  wood,  which  stood  ready 
kindled.  At  that  moment  there  was  an 
alarm  of  earthquake ;  it  was  under  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Etna,  and  the  people  rescued  her, 
through  fear  that  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
her  were  bringing  down  on  them  the  wrath  of 
God.  But,  scorched  as  she  was  with  the 
flames,  she  survived  only  for  a  day  ortwo,  and 
then  died  in  prison.  St.  Agatha  is  commemo- 
rated on  February  6th,  and  she  is  usually 
represented  as  wrapped  in  a  long  veil,  bearing 
in  her  hand  a  pair  of  shears  or  pincers,  the 
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Inntniment  of  her  suffering,  or  aa  carr^g  her 
breasts  in  a  charger  or  gi«at  round  dish. 

j^jgB,    [Canonical  Aoe.] 

Agenda. — A  liturgical  term,  expressing 
that  aspect  of  Divine  service  in  which  it  con- 
sists of  thinfft  to  be  eUme,  as  distinguished  from 
thinfft  to  be  believfd,  or  **credenda."  An  ana- 
logous term  in  English  is  the  "  performance 
of  Divine  Service. "  It  was  used  principally  as 
a  title  for  the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  which  sense 
it  is  found  in  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Carthage  [a.d.  390]. 

Aginenses.    [Aoionitbs.] 

Agionitea. — A  sect  of  which  little  or 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is 
named  among  some  sects  of  false  ascetics, 
who -were  condemned  as  heretics  by  a  council 
of  Gangra  [a.d.  360—380].  The  name  is 
possibly  derived  from  the  Greek  word  haffioe, 
holy,  and  may  have  been  assumed  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  name  *'  Puritan,*'  in  later  times, 
with  pretensions  to  more  than  ordinary 
purity  and  holiness. 

Agnes,  St.  [a.d.  306].  A  virgin  saint 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  She  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  anol  many  other 
early  writers,  and  is  also  celebrated  in  the 
very  early  hymns  of  the  Church,  which  were 
written  by  Prudentius.  The  story  which 
has  come  down  to  us  respecting  her  is  a  very 
touching  one,  and  was  so  widely  spread  in 
the  fourth  century,  that  St.  Jerome  says 
every  Christian  nation  was  acquainted  with 
it  through  the  homilies  and  hymns  that  were 
extant  in  all  languages  respecting  her. 
According  to  this  story,  St.  Agnes  whs  the 
daughter  of  Christian  parents,  and  only 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  her  martyrdom.  The  son  of  the 
Prefect  of  Rome  saw  her  aa  she  went  to  and 
from  school,  and  was  so  moved  by  her  beauty 
and  sweetness  that  he  offered  her  marriage,, 
endeavouring  to  win  her  over  by  costly 
presents  and  the  exhibition  of  a  devoted  love. 
She  rejected  his  love  and  spumed  his  gifts, 
declaring  that  she  was  already  dedicated  to 
Christ  by  a  vow  of  virginity.  The  treatment 
which  he  received  brought  her  lover  to  a  bed 
of  sickness,  and  when  the  physicians  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  his  malady,  they  ac- 
quainted  Sempronius,  the  Prefect,  with  it. 
The  father's  persuasions  were  as  unavailing 
as  those  of  the  son,  and  he  then  used  his 
authority  in  a  vindictive  manner  by  en- 
deavouring to  make  her  transfer  her  vow  of 
virginity,  which  she  pleaded,  from  Christ  to 
Vesta.  When  dragged  to  the  altar  of  Vesta, 
however,  to  be  dedicated  as  a  Vestal  \'irg^n, 
Agnes  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  con- 
fession of  her  Christianity,  instead  of  sprink- 
ling incense  upon  the  fiame.  She  was  then 
most  cruelly  exposed   naked  in  the  public 


streets,  but  even  profligates  took  pity  on  her 
and  turned  their  eyes  away.  At  last  she  vraa 
cast  upon  a  burning  pile  of  faggots,  and  when, 
life  lingered  long,  one  of  the  surrounding 
soldiers  ascended  the  pile,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  sufferings  with  his  sword. 

The  memory  of  St  Agnes  is  much  revered 
by  the  women  of  Rome,  who  pray  at  her 
shrine  for  the  gifts  of  meekness  and  chastity. 
There  are  two  churches  dedicated  to  her 
memory,  one  within  and  the  other  without 
the  city  ;  the  former,  in  the  Piazza  Novaria, 
being  built  upon  the  supposed  site  of  her 
sufferings.  The  other,  beyond  the  Porta 
Pia,  was  originally  built  by  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
daughter,  on  the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  had 
been  buried  a  few  years  before.  In  this 
latter  church  the  Pope  blesses  the  lamba 
whose  fleeces  are  to  be  made  into  palls  for 
archbishops  [Pall],  the  ceremony  taking^ 
place  annually  on  January  21st,  the  festivul 
of  St.  Agnes,  with  whose  name  [Lat.  Agnus^ 
lamb]  it  is  obviously  connected. 

Agnoetians.  —  This  was  the  contro- 
versial desigpaation  which  distinguished  a 
branch  of  the  Alexandrian  Monophvsites 
[MoNOPHTSiTBs]  in  the  sixth  century.  ^Their 
particular  prhioiple  was  that  our  Lord  aa 
God  was  not  omniscient,  there  being  some 
things  of  which  He  was  ignorant  [Gr.  ag» 
noedf  to  be  ignorant].  This  error  arose  from 
the  misapplication  of  certain  sayings  which 
our  Lord  uttered,  such  as,  '*  Of  that  day  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but 
the  Father*'  [Mark  xiii.  32],  which  were  words 
that  obviously  referred  to  His  human  nature 
while  on  earth;  or,  "Where  have  ye  laid 
him  P  "  [John  xi.  34],  in  which  case  He  con- 
formed Himself  to  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  human  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  words 
which  He  subsequently  used,  "because  of 
the  people  which  stand  by  I  said  it "  [John 
xi.  42].  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  separate  sect  of  the  Monophysite  Ag- 
noetians,  but  their  opinion  survived  its 
originators  of  the  sixth  century. 

Agnoeta.  —  A  sect  which  appeared  in 
the  fourth  century,  which  acquired  their 
name  from  holding  opinions  respecting  the 
limitation  of  God*s  omniscience,  without 
special  reference  to  our  Lord.  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  Eunomians,  an  extreme 
branch  of  the  Arians.    [Eunomians.] 

Agnostics. — ^A  name  given  to  Positivists 
about  the  year  18G9.  as  indicating  their  special 
attitude  towards  Christianity  and  revealed 
religion.  That  which  is  not  known  [Gr.  ag^ 
ndatoa]  is,  according  to  this  system,  not  to  be 
believed.  But  the  class  of  persons  thus  in- 
dicated have  probably  existed  in  every  age, 
for  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  St.  Chryaostom 
they  are  referred  to  in  the  remark,  "  Lest  we 
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Aoaid  my  then,  as  many  often  do,  '  No  man 
kneveth  anything,'  what  has  just  been  said 
mar  suffice  to  remove  all  peiplexity  on  this 
pcttnl "  [Chrys.,  Bom,  on  Stat,,  i.,  26 ;  Oxf.  Tr., 
p.  '14].  Bat  it  is  obvious  that  we  "  know  '* 
Bort  of  the  things  which  we  believe  only 
throogfa  the  testimony  of  those  whom  we 
ctssder  to  be  trustworthy  informants;  and 
that  it  agnosticism  were  to  be  adopted  in 
ather  branches  of  human  knowledge,  as  well 
Si  in  matten  of  religion,  the  stateznents  of 
hL^orians  re^>ecting  the  past,  of  travellers 
FBEpecting  the  present,  or  of  men  of  science 
respecting  the  phenomena  observed  by  them, 
voold  be  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  small 
fitfnfiiiBa      [PosmvisTe.] 

Agnu  DeL— A  title  of  our  Lord,  in- 
dioaied  in  prophecy,  where  it  was  said  of 
him  by  Isaiah,  '*  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to 
the  dangliter  -  [Isai.  liii  7],  and  adopted  by 
Si.  John  the  Baptist  when  he  saw  Jesus 
earning  to  him,  and  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
td  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
wtsrid"  [John  i.  29;  comp.  Rev.  v.  6,  12]. 
Prayer  is  offered  to  Christ  under  this  title  in 
the  litany,  in  the  words,  **  O  Lamb  of  God, 
that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Grant 
us  Hiy  peace — Have  mercy  upon  us.**     And 
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the  same  form  han  been  uaed  from  very  ancient 
days  after  the  consecration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

Our  Lord  is  often  represented  in  the  sym- 
bolical form  of  a  Lamb,  holding  a  small 
trininphant  banner,  or  standing  on  an  altar 
•*  as  it  had  been  slain  ;  **  and  such  represen- 
tations occnr  in  the  catacombs  and  ancient 
basiiicas  among  the  most  ancient  specimens 
o€  dixistian  art.  The  same  83rmbol  was  also 
stamp^  upon  medallions  of  wax,  which  were 
distributed  to  the  newly-baptised  on  the 
First  Sunday  after  Elaster.  Such  medallions 
were  also  placed  in  the  tombs  of  the  de- 
parted, and  some  have  been  discovered  which 
antiquaries  believe  to  hare  been  so  placed  in 
Uxabm  as  early  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centmiea.  They  were  sometimes  made  mm 
the  remains  of  the  great  Paschal  taper  which 
load   been  blessed  on  the  Easter  Eve  of  the 


preceding  year;  sometimes  from  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  wax  prepared  for  the  purpose,  over 
which  a  benediction  had  been  used.  In 
modem  times,  there  is  a  special  solemnity  of 
blessing  such  medallions  of  the  Agnus  Dei- 
made  of  wax,  silver,  or  gold— by  the  Pope 
on  the  Saturday  in  Easter  week  in  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  and  on  the  same  day 
in  every  seventh  year. 

Agonistios. — ^A  name,  meaning  con- 
tenders, or  men  of  strife,  given  by  the 
Donatists  to  members  of  their  sect  who 
roamed  about  Africa  in  bands  about  a.d.  317, 
nominally  for  the  purpose  of  winning  con- 
verts, but  actually  engaged  in  deeds  of 
violence  and  rapine.  They  were  also  called 
Catrophites,  Circuiti,  Circumcellions,  Caro- 
phites,  and  Montenses. 

Agonisantfl. — A  charitable  confraternity 
in  Italy,  which  undertook  the  dut>'  of  praying 
for  those  who  were  in  the  agony  of  death, 
and  especially  for  criminals  about  to  be 
executed. 

Agonyditea.— A  fanatical  sect  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  called  **Anti- 
knee-benders "  [Gr.  «,  yoww,  elind].  They 
objected  to  the  posture  of  kneeling  in  prayer, 
and  used  dancing  as  a  religious  ceremony; 
and  were  condemned  by  a  synod  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  year  726. 

Agyniaas.— A  sect  of  IManichees  of  the 
seventn  century,  who  held  the  principle  that 
marriage  was  an  evil,  and  not  a  Divine 
institution,  and  hence  held  no  intercourse 
with  women.  From  this  circumstance  of 
being  "without  woman'*  [Gr.  a  gur.f[  they 
took  their  name. 

Aidan,  St.  [a.d.  635— 651].— This  great 
North  of  England  missionar}^  was  the  first  of 
that  long  line  of  bishops  who  were  seated  origi- 
nally at  Lindisfame  and  eventually  at  Dur- 
ham. The  first  we  hear  of  him  is  as  a  monk  of 
Hy,  or  lona,  the  gpreat  missionary  centre  of  the 
north.  [CoLVMBA,  St.]  When,  in  the  year 
63d,  Oswald  had  succeeded  in  recovering  his 
father  Ethelfrith's  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  he 
immediately  took  measurea  for  restoring 
Christianity  among  his  subjects,  and  his 
natural  impulse  was  to  send  to  lona,  where 
he  himself  had  been  converted  and  baptised, 
when  a  refugee  among  the  monks  in  his 
youth,  for  a  missionary  teacher.  One  was 
sent  to  him  named  Gorman,  who  shortly 
returned  to  lona,  declaring  that  the  Angles, 
or  English,  of  Northumbria  were  so  stubborn 
and  barbarous  that  their  conversion  was 
impossible.  His  report  was  made  in  a  great 
chapter  of  the  monks,  and  Aidan  therefore 
heard  it.  "Brother,"  he  exclaimed  "the 
fault  was  yours.  You  exacted  from  the 
Pagans  more  than  they  were  able  to  bear. 
You  should  have  adopted  the  apostolic  plan. 
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and  given  them  first  the  milk  of  gentle 
doctrine,  till  they  were  gradually  nouriflhed 
with  the  truthB  of  the  Gospel,  and  they 
became  capable  of  receiving  stronger  meat, 
and  practising  a  Christian  life."  At  these 
words  the  eyes  of  all  the  monks  were  turned 
upon  Aidan,  and  they  designated  him  by 
acclamation  as  the  one  num  among  them  fit 
to  undertake  the  great  mission.  He  was  at 
once  consecrated  bishop,  that  he  might  go 
among  the  people  whom  he  was  to  convert 
with  the  fullest  spiritual  gifts  and  authority, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Northumbrian  king.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  missionary  bishop  at  the  court 
of  Oswald  he  was  warmly  received  by  the 
king,  who  himself  became  the  interpreter  into 
English  of  Aidan*s  Irish  or  Gaelic  sermons 
and  catechising.  *^  Often, "  sa^'s  Bede,  writing 
from  a  Northumbrian  monastery  in  the  next 
century,  "might  be  seen  a  beautiful  sight. 
While  the  bi^op,  who  was  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  English  tongue,  preached, 
the  kin^  and  his  officers,  who,  owing  to  their 
lonp^  exue  in  the  land  of  the  Scots,  had  learned 
their  language,  interpreted  his  words  to  the 
people."  No  see  had  been  appointed  for  him 
by  the  brethren  of  lona,  for  they  had  no 
authority  over  the  lands  of  the  Northumbrian 
king,  but  Oswald  at  once  assigned  him  the 
whole  of  Northumbria  as  his  bishopric,  and 
appointed  the  island  of  Lindisfame — an  island 
very  like  that  of  lona,  and  close  to  Bam- 
borough,  the  then  royal  city — with  which  he 
endowed  it,  as  the  place  where  the  see  was  to 
be  established.  There  Aidan  built  a  monas- 
tery, the  church  of  which  was  the  cathedral 
of  the  great  bishopric,  and  the  monks  its 
clergy,  and  also  the  missionaries  by  whom 
the  bishop  was  assisted  in  his  unwearying 
work  of  traversing  the  north  country  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Humber.  So  imwearying 
waB  the  work  of  St.  Aidan,  so  self-denying 
^  his  life,  and  so  holy  his  example,  that  the 
*  country  was  won  over  to  the  faiUi  even  in  his 
own  lifetime.  '*  Nothing  more  commended 
his  doctrine  to  the  attention  of  his  hearers,** 
says  Bede,  "  than  the  fact  that  as  he  taught 
80  he  lived,  that  he  sought  for  nothing,  and 
attached  himself  to  nothing  which  b^ongs 
to  this  world.  All  that  the  king  gave  to  hum 
he  quickly  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  never, 
unless  whan  compelled  so  to  do,  cUd  he  travel 
through  his  diocese  except  on  -  foot.'*  So 
effectually  did  this  first  bishop  of  Northumbria 
re-establish  Christianity  in  the  North  that 
ooon  after  his  death  the  church  of  York, 
which  Paulinua  had  founded  and  t^en 
deserted,  wajs  restored,  and  the  bishopric  of 
York  permanently  founded,  another  bishopric 
being  also  formed  in  the  noi-th-west  of 
Northumbria,  of  which  the  see  was  at 
Hexham.  St.  Aidan  survived  King  Oswald 
[Oswald,  St.]  nine  years,  but  was  equally 
venerated  by  that  king's  successor,  Oswy,  and 
by  Oswin,  who  for  those  nine  years  exercised 
a    subordinate    sovereignty   in    Deira,    the 


southern  part  of  Northumbria  [Oswin,  St.]. 
The  death  of  the  latter  b^  a  cruel  act  of 
treachery  so  grieved  St.  Aidan  that  he  sur- 
vived him  only  twelve  days,  dying  on  August 
31st,  661.  "Aidan,"  writes  Bede,  "was  in 
the  royal  residence,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Bamborough,  at  the  time  when  death  separated 
him  from  the  body ;  for  having  a  church  and 
a  chamber  there,  he  was  wont  often  to  go  and 
stay  there,  and  to  make  excursions  thence  for 
the  purpose  of  ministering  in  the  country 
round  about ;  which  he  did  likewise  at  other 
of  the  king's  houses,  having  nothing  of  his 
own  besides  his  cathedral,  and  a  few  fields 
around  it  When  he  fell  sick  they  set  up  a 
tent  for  him  close  to  the  wall  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  so  that  the  tent  touched  the 
church  wall,  by  which  means  it  happened 
that  he  gave  up  the  ghost  leaning  aguinst  a 
post  that  was  on  the  outside  to  strengthen 
the  wall.*'  The  church  was  built  of  wood, 
and  Bede  records  that  when  it  was  burned 
down  some  years  afterwards  this  post  remained 
unconsumed,  and  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  one.  St.  Aidan' s  body  waa  originally 
buried  in  the  "  cemetery  garth  "  or  church' 
vard  of  the  monastic  chux^ch  at  Lindisfame ; 
but  when  a  larger  cathedral  was  built  there 
it  was  removed  to  the  right  hand  of  the  altar 
When  the  monks  were  driven  from  Lindis- 
fame in  the  ninth  century  the  bones  of  th< 
saint  were  disinterred  and  carried  about  will 
the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  [Cuthbert,  St. 
until  they  finally  rested  in  the  chapter  hous< 
of  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  He  is  com 
memorated  on  August  31st,  the  day  of  hi 
death ;  but  although  his  name  appeared  in  th 
Calendar  of  York,  it  seems  not  to  have  beei 
noticed  in  those  of  southern  England,  am 
so  does  not  occur  in  that  of  the  modem  Praye 
Book. 

Ainsworihy  Henrt. — ^A  divine  of  tli 
Brownist  sect,  who  was  bom  in  the  reign  < 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  died  in  1622,  and 
remembered  chiefly  for  voluminous  annoti 
tions  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  tl 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  are  of  some  value  c 
account  of  their  author's  profound  Hebre 
learning.  Leaving  the  country  at  the  end  * 
the  sixteenth  century,  Ainsworth  became  tl 
pastor  of  an  English  congregation  of  Brownie 
at  Amsterdam  in  conjunction  with  anoth 
Kngliahman  named  Johnson.  Diiferenc 
arose  between  the  two  which  ended  in  a  dii 
sion  of  the  congregation,  each  section 
which,  under  the  respective  leadership 
Ainsworth  and  Johnson,  exoommunicatcd  t 
other.  Johnson  and  his  followers  ha\'ii 
migrated  to  Embden,  Ainsworth  was  oblif? 
to  leave  Amsterdam  for  a  time  and  reti 
to  Ireland ;  but  eventually  he  returned 
Holland  and  again  became  the  pastor  olf  1 
old  congregation  till  his  death.  Just  befc 
he  died  Ainsworth  found  a  diamond  of  fin 
value,  and  having  found  its  owner,  a  J€ 
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rettared  it  to  him,  refusing  any  reward,  but 
.diking  the  Jew  to  obtain  for  him  a  conference 
with  Bome  of  the  rabbis  of  his  nation.  Tina 
the  Jew  promised,  but  found  himself  unable 
to  aocomphah,  and  it  was  believed  Uiat 
Ainsworth  died  of  poison  administered  to 
him  bj  an  agent  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
benefited. 

Aisle,  or  AiLB.— The  ^  wing"  [Lat.  ala], 
or  fide  passage  or  part  of  a  church,  attached 
alike  in  large  churches  to  the  nave,  transepts, 
and  chanceL  In  English  churches  there  are 
commonly  two  aisles  to  the  nave — one  on  the 
north,  axid  the  other  on  the  south.  In  small 
chimhet  there  is  often  only  one  aisle,  which 
i>  generally  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
wlule  in  hkrger  ones  there  are  sometimes  two 
a  even  more  on  either  side  of  the  nave.  A 
simikr  name  is  found  in  connection  with  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  said  that  in  the 
Temptation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  the  devil  set 
Him  '*  on  the  wing  [not  "  pinnacle  *']  of  the 
Temple"  [Matt.  iv.  6J;  and  Eusebius  says 
that  it  was  from  the  wing  of  the  Temple  that 
James  the  Just  was  cast  down  by  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  [Euseb.,  JSeel.  HUL,  ii.,  23]. 
This  "  wing,"  or  aisle,  was  probably,  however, 
a  "  porch  *'  or  a  cloister  with  sevcnral  rows  of 
pillars  which  overhung  the  valley  of  the 
Kednm.  Aisles  are  almost  always  found 
also  in  the  ancient  basilicas  or  halls  of  justice 
which  were  turned  into  churches  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere.    [Basilica  Chubch.] 

Aitkenites. — ^The  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  party  in  the  Church  of  England  who 
combine  High  Church  practices  with  the 
extreme  Methodist  doctrines  of  sensible  con- 
renion  and  assurance  of  salvation.  They 
derive  their  name  from  Robert  Aitken,  who 
had  been  a  Methodist  preacher  before  his 
ordination,  but  was  Vicar  of  Pendeen,  in 
Cornwall,  from  1849  until  his  death  in  July, 
1873.  Aitken  published  a  series  of  voluminous 
tracts  entitled,  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Types," 
and  his  development  of  Wesley's  original 
principles  has  had  considerable  influence, 
specially  in  Church  of  England  "missions" 
held  among  the  poor  and  uneducated  classes 
of  the  people. 

Alaric    [Papacy.] 

AUuMMlIS. — A  Puritan  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  which  adopted  the  opin- 
ions of  John  Laski  or  Lasco,  a  Polish  refugee 
of  noble  birth,  who  had  become  minister  c^  a 
conin^egation  at  Embden,  but  was  invited  to 
Kogland  by  Cranmer,  and  became  an  inmate 
of  Lambeth  Palace  for  six  months  in  the  year 
looO.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  "  super- 
intendent," or  bishop  in  the  Presbyterian 
ienae,  of  all  foreign  congregations  of  Protes- 
tants in  London,  the  church  of  the  Austin 
Friars  in  Broad  Street  being  assigned  to  him. 
Here  he  established  a  regukr  form  of  Pres- 
byterian government,  but  with  a  service-book 


of  his  own  making,  in  which  he  carefully 
avoided  the  principles  and  practice  to  which 
the  Puritan  school  objected,  such  as  all  refer- 
ence to  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  doctrine, 
the  use  of  the  surplice  and  kneeling  at  the 
Communion  being  abolished.  The  Oerman 
congregations  were  broken  up  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mary,  and  after  settling  for  a 
short  time  with  some  of  his  followers, 
A'Lasoo  returned  to  Poland  where  he  died  in 
1660.  But  the  principles  of  A  Lasco  spiead 
far  and  wide  in  England  among  that  section 
of  clergy  and  laity  who  were  eventually 
known  as  Puritans. 

Alb.  or  Albe. — A  long  coat  of  white 
linen  [Lat.  tunica  alba]  reaching  down  to  the 
feet,  and  having  sleeves  reaching  to  the  hand. 
It  is  spoken  of  in  records  of  the  fourth  century 
as  being  used  in  Divine  Service,  but  was  pro- 
bably worn  in  common  life  also,  at  least  by 
priests  and  bishops.  The  latter  still  wear  it 
m  a  modified  form,  and  under  the  name  of 
"  rochet,"  in  Divine  Service,  and  also  in  the 


House  of  Lrords.  The  albe  used  in  common  life 
appear  to  have  been  flowing  garments  like 
long  surplices,  but  with  the  sleeves  tied  in, 
like  the  *'  lawn  sleeves "  of  a  bishop,  at  the 
wrists.  For  ministration  in  church  it  was 
used  in  a  less  flowing  form,  the  sleeves  fitting 
close  and  the  body  of  the  alb  being  bound 
round  the  waist  with  a  girdle.  In  this  form 
it  is  used  under  the  chasuble  instead  of  a  sur- 
plice by  those  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  use  the  ancient  vestments  in  cele- 
brating the  Holy  Communion. 

The  alb  was  originally  made  of  white  linen 
only ;  but  at  a  very  early  date  a  peculiar  form 
of  ornament  was  added,  called,  in  later  times, 
"apparels."  These  are  square  or  oblong 
pieces  of  embroidery  attached  to  the  skirt  of 
the  garment  just  over  the  feet,  and  above  each 
wrist.  With  these  apparels  the  alb  was  called 
"alba  parata,"  without  them,  "alba  pura," 
the  latter    being    the  "  white  alb    plain  " 
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ordered  by  the  rubric  in  the  First  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.    [Albis,  Dominica  ik.] 

Alban,  St.  [a.d.  304]. — ^A  saint  who  has 
been  honoured  for  many  ages  as  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Britain,  or  of  England.  The  earli- 
est notice  of  St.  Alban's  name  is  found  in  a 
Life  of  St.  Germanus,  written  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  fifth  century.  In  this  it  is  stated 
that  when  St.  Germanus  first  visited  Britain 
[a.d.  429],  to  contend  against  the  Pelagian 
heresy  [Gbkmanus],  and  was  about  to  return 
home  to  Auxerre,  he  caused  the  sepulchre  of 
**  the  blessed  martyr  Alban "  to  be  opened, 
and  having  deposited  there  some  relics  of  the 
Apostles  and  other  martyrs,  received  in  return 
some  of  the  dust  on  which  the  blood  of  Alban 
was  still  to  be  seen.  A  century  later  [a.d. 
560],  the  British  historian  Gildas  names  St. 
Alban,  of  Verulamium,  as  one  of  those 
who  sufifered  in  the  Diocletian  persecution 
[Aaron];  and  a  few  years  later  the  hymn- 
writer,  Venantius  Fortunatus  ^a.d.  580], 
records  the  name  of  "  the  illustrious  Alban, 
bom  in  Britain,"  among  those  of  the  martyrs 
who  had  been  taken  out  of  all  lands  to  the 
Lord.  The  Venerable  Bede  [a.d.  731],  gives 
the  stor}*^  of  St.  Alban*s  martyrdom  at  some 
length,  the  substance  of  his  narrative  being 
that  while  the  persecution  was  raging,  and 
while  he  was  yet  a  pagan,  Alban  sheltered  in 
his  house  a  certain  clergyman  who  was 
fiying  from  his  persecutors,  and  whose  holy  ex- 
ample and  prayers  led  to  the  conversion  and 
l)apti8m  of  his  courageous  and  humane  host. 
Atter  a  few  days  it  be^me  known  that  a  Chris- 
tian was  being  thus  concealed,  and  soldiers  were 
sent  to  search  the  house.  St.  Alban  immedi- 
ately presented  himself  to  the  soldiers  instead 
of  his  guest  and  teacher,  and  clad  in  the 
clerical  habit  which  that  guest  had  worn, 
having  apparently,  as  so  often  occurred  in 
such  cases,  exchanged  clothes  with  his  friend 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  soldiers,  and 
so  giving  time  for  escape.  When  the  prisoner 
WHS  taken  before  the  judge  the  mistake  of  the 
soldiers  was  at  once  discovered,  and  in  reply 
to  the  ang^y  words  which  were  cast  at  him, 
Alban  declared  himself  to  be  a  Christian. 
They  endeavoured  to  shake  his  constancy  by 
scourging,  and  when  he  bore  this  without 
yielding,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him.  He  was  led  through  the  gate  of  Veru- 
lamium to  a  hill,  afterwards  named  Holme- 
hurst  and  Derswold,  and  there  he  was  be- 
headed. It  was  on  this  hill  that  the  great 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's  was  afterwards 
erected,  and  the  existing  cathedral  church  is 
reasonably  supposed  to  cover  the  site  of  the 
martyrdom.  When  the  persecution  was  over 
"  a  church  of  wonderful  workmanship  "  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  martyr's  body  had 
fallen  and  where  it  was  buried,  and  there 
many  sick  persons  came,  even  in  the  time  of 
Bede,  in  the  hope  that  they  should  be  miracu- 
lously cured  of  their  maladies^ 


St.  Alban's  Day  in  the  old  Calendars  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  June  22nd,  but,  ap- 
parently by  mistake,  it  is  marked  as  the  17th 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


I'Sy  St.,  Bishop&ic  of. — ^This  dio- 
cese was  formed  out  of  portions  of  the 
dioceses  of  London  and  Roc^hester  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1874,  and  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Hertford  and  Essex. 
The  income  of  the  see  is  fixed  at  £4,500. 

The  first  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's  was  Thomas 
Legh  Claughton  [accession,  1877],  who  was 
translated  tiiither  from  the  see  of  Hochester, 
over  which  he  had  presided  from  1867. 

The  Cathbdral  of  St.  Alban  is  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  8t. 
Alban,  which  was  originally  founded  by 
OfiEa,  king  of  Mercia,  in  a.d.  793.  The 
original  church  was  pulled  down  shortly  after 
the  Conquest,  and  a  new  one  was  then  erected 
out  of  the  bricks  or  thick  tiles  of  whi(^  the 
ruined  Roman  city  of  Verulam  had  been 
built.  The  new  abbey  church  was  dedicated 
in  the  ^ear  1116,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  still 
exists  in  the  fabric  of  the  present  cathedral, 
the  tower  exhibiting  its  construction  of  Roman 
tiles  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner.  The 
western  portion  of  the  nave,  extending  to  four 
bays,  was  rebuilt  in  the  Early  English  style 
between  1195  and  1235.  Between  this  time 
and  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
present  beautiful  choir  was  built  in  the  place 
of  the  ancient  Norman  presb>'tery  and  apse. 
The  Lady  Chapel  was  erected  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
modem  restoration  was  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  was  made  still  more  so  by  the 
discovery  of  many  fragments  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Albfui,  which  have  been  cleverly  pieced 
together  as  they  stood  in  the  original  struc- 
ture. 

The  cathedral  foundation  consists  only 
of  the  bishop  and  twenty  honorary  canons. 

AlbaaenSMI.— A  small  sect  which  re- 
vived Gnostic  and  Manichsan  opinions  about 
A.D.  796,  and  was  named  from  Albano,  the 
city  where  its  principal  bishop  originally  re- 
sided. Its  adherents  were  found  principally 
in  Verona  and  Bergamo,  and  are  said  not  to 
have  numbered  more  thsn  five  hundred,  but 
they  were  probably  absorbed  into  the  widely- 
spreading  body  of  the  Albigenses,  which  is 
first  traceable  in  Northern  Italy  and  Southern 
France.  The  Albanenses  believed  in  two 
first  causes,  the  one  evil  and  the  Deity  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  other  good  and  the  Deity 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  under  the 
former  no  good  man  ever  existed,  Jesus  bein^ 
the  first,  and  He  not  having  any  Divine 
nature.  They  rejected  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  but  administered  it  as  a  mere  cere- 
mony to  adults.  Marriage  was  considered  by 
them  to  be  sinful,  and  they  theoretically 
maintained,  and  perhaps  practised,  community 
of  goods.    The  sect  of  the  Albanenses   or 
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AOmdois  k  often  oonf used  with  that  of  the 
AifeigHMgi  or  Albigeois. 

AHhui's  KaU,  St.    [Oxpobd,  UiaTEs. 

iHT  OF.] 

AlbfltL    [Whiti  Brbthren.] 

jUbezty  St.  [a-d.  780].— An  Archhiahop 
of  York,  ths  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Alcuin, 
vho  wntee  highly  of  his  good  qualities.  He 
V3S  commemoiated  in  ancient  calendars  on 
Not  ember  25th. 

AlbigieiUMS. — ^This  was  a  name  popularly 
girm  to  a  great  body  of  medi»val  Mani- 
cbaeaaa  whi^  sprang  up  in  the  north  of 
Itabr  and  the  south  of  France  in  the  twelfth 
ccnturv,  and  who  were  known  among  the 
Ibiinied  as  <*Oathari'*  or  *<  Puritans."  The 
name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
Albiga,  now  known  as  Alby,  an  important 
city  of  lAngnedoc,  where  a  council  was  held 
acsinst  th^  heretics  in  the  3'ear  1176, 
and  from  the  district  around  which  the 
^'Albigeoai"  spread  through  Languedoo, 
ProTenoe,  and  Italy.  But  <' Albigenses" 
was  s  generic  name  eventually  given  to  a 
gnat  number  of  sects  whose  principles 
differed  greatly,  somewhat  in  the  same 
iDanner  as  the  designation  of  **  Fkotestant " 
vss  used  in  later  times.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that  very  different  views  have  been 
Xskeo.  by  historians,  some  regarding  them  in  a 
mate  £ftvouzahle  aspect  as  being  disting^uished 
rhiefly  by  their  opposition  to  the  Papal 
p>jwer  and  medieeval  superstitions,  and  others 
k«king  chiefly  at  the  Manichs^an  errors  by 
which  the  theologv  of  the  Albigensee  was  so 
dt«ply  infected,  ^rom  the  one  point  of  view 
they  may  be  regarded  as  mediasval  Pro- 
tesunts :  from  the  other  as  a  body  which  was 
antagonistic  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
^isdples  of  Christianity. 

The  authentic  history  of  the  Albigenses  as 
a  body  does  not  really  extend  over  more  than 
eighty  years  [ a. D. '1163—1244],  although 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  principles 
were  held  by  small  bodies  of  persons  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  middle  (%  the  twelfth 
eentury,  and  that  some  who  had  held  them  in 
secret  were  put  to  death  by  the  Inquisition  as 
hte  as  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  fourth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Tours  [a.d.  1163]  it 
is  forbidden  to  frequent  the  society  of  the 
Albigensian  heretics.  In  a  coimcif  held  at 
Lombetes,  near  Alby,  in  1165,  some  of  their 
aamber  were  heard  in  defence  of  their 
opinions,  and  those  opinions  were  again  con- 
dtnned.  But  their  numbers  still  increased, 
and  thar  opinions  possessed  a  great  fascina- 
tion for  multitudes  who  were  living  alienated 
from  the  clergy  and  the  Church  by  the 
abases  which  sprung  up  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Lfini^uedoc  was  overrun  with  them  to 
frich  an  extent  that  its  ruler,  Raymond  V., 
Cocmt  of  Tonloui<e,  appealed  to  the  Pope, 
Alexander  III.,  for  the  assistance  of  divines 


to  confute  their  errors ;  and  this  proving  in- 
effectual, Raymond  began  an  active  persecu- 
tion against  them. 

The  principles  of  the  Albigenses  began  now 
to  be  either  more  developed,  or  better  known, 
and  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  decrees  of  the 
third  Council  of  the  Lateran  [a.^.  1179].  At 
the  root  of  all  their  errors  lay  the  oriental 
dualism  which  attributed  the  creation  of  all 
things  to  two  omnipotent  First  Causes  instead 
of  one;  a  Creator  of  evil  and  a  Creator  of 
good,  the  former  being  the  Creator  of  the 
world  and  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  Holy  Scripture,  and  had  certain  sacred 
books  of  their  own,  "  The  Vision  of  Isaiah,'* 
and  a  new  gospel  entitled  "  The  Narrative  of 
questions  asked  by  St.  John  and  answered  by 
Christ,"  now  lost,  upon  which  they  placed 
their  chief  reliance.  They  put  asiae  sacra- 
ments as  useless,  although  using  some  form 
of  adult  baptism  to  signify  the  admission  of 
converts  to  their  community.  Women  were 
looked  upon  as  in  themselves  evil,  and  mar- 
riage was  declared  to  be  sinful.  The  use  of 
rituiEd  in  Divine  service,  the  consecration  of 
churches,  the  use  of  oaths  in  courts  of 
law,  the  payment  of  tithes,  were  all  con- 
sidered sinful ;  and  the  ordinary  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  they  were  accepted  at 
all  by  them,  were  accepted  only  in  very  modified 
forms.  Lastly,  dividing  themselves  into  two 
classes,  the  Auditors  and  the  Perfect,  they 
gave  to  the  latter  a  kind  of  ministerial 
authority,  requiring  them  to  adopt  a  life  of 
celibacy,  to  eat  only  vegetable  food  and  fish, 
to  fast  often  and  long,  and  practice  a  very 
strict  asceticism  all  their  lives. 

On  the  accession  of  Innocent  III.  to  the 
TsLpacy  in  1198,  he  initiated  a  polic}'  of 
general  persecution  against  the  Albigenses, 
which  for  a  time  consohdated  their  many 
sects  into  one  vast  community,  and  convulsed 
the  south  of  Europe  with  bitter  wars  for 
thirty  years,  but  which  in  the  end  extermi- 
nated them.  At  the  ver}*^  beginning  of  his 
reign  this  Pope  sent  to  Languedoc  two 
Cistercian  monks,  Rayner  and  Guido,  whom 
he  recommended  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  authorities,  calling  them  to  sustain 
the  authority  of  his  envoys  in  every  possible 
way.  The  two  monks  received  unlimited 
power  from  the  Pope  to  proceed  against  the 
heretics,  and  were  enjoined  first  to  endeavour 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors  by  argument, 
and  if  argument  was  unsuccessful,  to  pass 
sentence  of  excommunication  upon  them. 
The  governing  authorities  were  enjoined  to 
follow  up  the  missionary  envoys  by  sending 
those  who  were  obstinate  and  contumacious 
into  exile,  having  first  confiscated  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  if  the  exiles  ventured  to  return 
they  were  to  be  visited  with  still  more  severe 
punishments.  The  same  penalties  were  to  be 
inflicted  upon  those  who  harboured  heretics 
as  upon  heretics  themselves :  but  to  those  who 
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employed  their  swords  in  the  defence  of  the 
faith  were  promised  the  same  indul^^ce 
which  was  granted  to  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  tomhs  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  or  St.  James, 
at  Compostella.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  neither  the  censures  nor  the  rewards  of 
the  Fope^s  delegates  were  sufficient  to  exter- 
minate the  Albigenses.  The  delegates,  those 
first  named,  and  subsequently  Peter  of  Castel- 
nau,  Raoul,  and  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
laboured  for  eight  years  at  tiieir  work,  but 
laboured  almost  in  vain,  until  at  last  the 
murder  of  Peter  of  Castelnau  brought  matters 
to  an  unexpected  climax.  The  Pope  charged 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  VI.,  with 
the  murder;  and,  having  excommunicated 
him,  called  upon  the  King  of  France  and 
the  great  nobles  ta  avenge  it  by  a  crusade 
against  the  Count  and  hu  Albigensian  sub- 
jects. 

A  veiy  large  force  (contemporary  accounts 
say  it  amounted  in  number  to  600,000)  was 
c(ulected  to  carry  on  this  war;  which,  in 
imitation  of  the  then  recent  wars  against  the 
Mohammedans,  was  called  a  ''Crusade." 
Count  Raymond,  notwithstanding  abject  sub- 
mission and  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  reli^on  of  the  Albigenses,  was  forced 
into  the  podtion  of  their  leader,  since  nearly 
rU  his  subjects  were  amongst  them,  but  he 
found  himself  quite  unable  to  resist  the  in- 
vading army.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Papal  Legates  fire  and  sword  desolated 
Languedoc,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
Counts  of  Nevers  and  Pol,  and  eventually 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  fourth  count  of  that 
name  in  France,  and  also  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
England,  joining  in  the  ''crusade.'*  The 
last-named  received  a  grant  of  Langnedoo 
from  the  Pope  and  the  title  of  Count 
of  Toulouse,  and  carried  on  the  war  with 
singular  ferocity  from  the  year  1209  to 
1218,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  flung 
from  the  walls  as  he  besieged  Toulouse.  On 
his  death  the  Count  of  Toulouse  endeavoured 
to  maintain  his  claim  against  Montfort^s  son, 
the  leader  of  the  English  barons  in  their  wars 
with  Henry  III.,  by  giving  up  his  independent 
sovereignty  and  acknowledjg^ing  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  King  of  France.  Thus  the  war 
against  the  Albigenses  was  taken  up  by 
Ix)uis  VIII.  as  a  War  for  the  conquest  of  a 
revolted  part  of  his  dominions,  and  was  con- 
tinued after  his  death  in  the  name  of  the  boy 
king,  his  son,  Louis  IX.,  who  became  known 
to  after  ages  as  St.  Louis.  It  was  at  last 
arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  Ray- 
mond VII.  agreed  that  Languedoc  should  be 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
France,  upon  condition  of  his  retaining  a 
subordinate  sovereignty  under  his  hereditary 
title,  that  of  Count  of  Toulouse.  But  the 
war  continued  to  break  out  frequently  for 
several  years  afterwards. 

The  cruelties  which  characterised  this  long 
" crusade"  against  the  Albigenses,  and  by 


which  they  were,  as  a  religions  commonity  or 
s^t,  exterminated,  were  such  as  to  ihxow 
into  the  shade  the  errors  of  those  who  drew 
it  upon  them.  "In  their  more  merciful 
moments,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  the  order 
was  given  by  the  crusading  chiefs  that  those 
who  recanted  should  be  spared,  and  those 
who  refused  should  be  burned.  Few  availed 
themselves  of  the  former  alternative;  most 
boldly  confessed  their  faith,  and  accepted 
martyrdom  with  cheerfulness.  The  crusaders 
soon  grew  tired  of  leniency.  The  strife  was 
marked  with  atrocities  remarkable  even  for  a 
religious  war."     When  Catholics  and  Albi- 

Ces  were  crowded  together  at  the  siege  of 
eres,  " '  Slay  all ;  G^  will  know  His  own/ 
was  the  saying  of  the  Legate  Arnold.    At 
Lavour  the  lady  paramount  was  thrown  into  a 
well  and  stones  rolled  upon  her ;  eight  hundred 
nobles  were  hanged    on   trees  or  hewn  in 
pieces;  four  hundred  of  the  'perfect*  were 
burned  in  one  pile ;  the  rest,  men,  women,  and 
children,   were  massacred."    So  it  was  all 
through  the  bitter  struggle,  the  Albigenses 
holding  their  ground  at  all  rather  by  their 
numbers  than  their  military  skill,  and  nearly 
every  attack  upon  them  ending  in  a  cruel 
massacre.    They  made  their  last  stand  in  the 
year  1244  at  Mount  Seg^,  "  a  strong  castle 
perched  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, to  which  most  of  the  'perfect*  with 
their   bishop   had   fled.    It  was  forced   to 
surrender  to  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  the 
Bishop  of  Albv,  and  the  Seneschal  of  Carcas- 
sonne.   All  the  heretics,  with  their  bishop 
and  the  noble  lady  Esdarmonde,  were  burned 
alive  in  a  vast  enclosure  of  stakes  and  straw." 
These  cruelties  were  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  influence  of  the  Dominican  Friars, 
St.  Dominic  himself,  who  had  failed  in  his 
efforts  to  convert  the  Albigenses  by  preaching, 
having  stimulated  the  Popes  to  stir  up  the 
war  against  them.    The  sjstem  of  that  hate- 
ful institution,  the  Inquisition,  was  already 
in  course  of  development  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dominicans  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
struggle,   and    was    established   throughout 
Languedoc  by  the  Council  of  Toulouse  in 
the  year  1229.    At  that  council  "  a  complete 
code  of  persecution  was  developed.    In  every 
village  one  clerical  and  three  lay  inquisitors 
were  to  be  appointed.    The  property  of  those 
on  whose  lands  heretics  were  found  was  to  be 
forfeited ;  the  harbourers  of  heretics  were  to 
be  reduced  to  personal  slavery ;  heretics  who 
recanted  were  to  be  removed    to    Catholic 
cities,  to  wear  two  crosses  of  different  colours 
on  their  dress,  to  abjure  Albigensian  tenets, 
and    to'  make  a  public  confession  of   faith. 
The   suspected  were    incapable  of    holding 
office,  of  practising  medicine,  or  of  nursing 
the  sick.    But  even  these  decrees  were  con- 
sidered of   dangerous   mildness,    and    were 
amplified  and  made  more  stringent  by  sub- 
sequent councils,  which  were  levelled  as  well 
against  the  true  Albigenses,  or  ManichseaxiBy 
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M  agiinit  the  Leonista,  or  WaldenBOB,  many 
d  whom  had  shared  tbe  auffeiingB  of  the 
Cnmde.^  A  few  of  their  number  still 
Rnained  ewea  after  these  merdleas  aevexities 
had  been  practiaed  against  those  whom  the 
van  bad  not  deetroyed;  bat  **the  penecu- 
twn  was  devised  with  such  political  shrewd- 
oesi)  and  so  well  executed,  that  the  heresy 
VIS  actually  stamped  out  in  southern  Europe. 
In  fifteen  years,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
f oarteenth  century,  the  Toloean  Inquisition^ 
at  tibeir  Tazioua  '  sermoneSy'  or  sessions, 
kuded  over  to  death  by  the  dvil  power 
tveoty-nine  of  the  AlUgenses,  and  punished 
vith  Tariooa  severity  of  imprisonment  nearly 
&Te  hundred  othen.  ....  Slowly,  and  in 
fecaet,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Albigensian 
haetf  was  strangled  by  the  strong  hgaid  of 
the  Inquiaition.  A  few  escaped  and  joined 
themielves  to  the  Waldenses,  attracted  more 
by  the  oompazative  security  of  their  Pied- 
mcntese  homea  than  from  any  community  of 
religious  opinion.  Others,  it  is  said,  escaped 
to  Bosnia  and  the  provinces  of  the  Danube, 
vhere,  ikvouied  more  by  their  obscurity 
than  by  any  international  toleration  of  either 
VTeateni  oor  Eastern  Borne,  they  preserved  a 
barmlMB  and  nrecazious  enstence,  until  they 
vere  reconciled  to  the  Church  in  the  fifteenth 
oeotniy  bv  the  eloquence  of  the  Cazdinal 
Carvalho.  But  the  historical  importance  of 
the  Albigcnsea  as  a  community  passed  away 
m  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
thor  strange  revival  of  Gnostic  and  Mkoi* 
duBan  opinians  was  not  represented  among 
the  wets  into  which  the  last  of  them  were 
absorbed. 

^^Vimai  (1),  or  Amanr,  St.— A  bishop 
of  AugvB,  bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
^ouly,  of  Yannea,  in  Brittany,  in  a.d.  469. 
He  beeame  a  monk,  and  subsequently  for 
tveatv-fiw  years  abbot,  of  the  monaatery  of 
CmdJiBc,  sinoe  called  Tintillant,  where  his 
own  austerities  and  the  discipline  whicii  he 
maintainfd  spiead  his  lame  far  and  wide, 
la  629  the  people  of  Angers  came  to  the 
monastery  to  inaist  that  he  should  bo  their 
hiihop,  end  compelled  him  to  undertake  the 
office.  He  died  in  a.d.  550,  and  is  com- 
awnfltntcd  on  March  1st,  the  day  of  his 
<1«^  as  well  as  on  June  30th,  the  day  on 
vhich  his  body  was  afterwards  translated 
to  the  Church  of  Stephen,  henceforward 
called  the  Church  of  SL  Aubin. 


(2). — A  softened  form  of  the 
same  AL^ntTiM.     [Alcuix.] 

Albu,  Bomjnica  in.— The  Sunday 
kfter  Barter,  which  was  called  in  full,  "  Do- 
DUBica  in  albu  dqiositis,*'  because  on  that 
^  the  newly-baptised  brought  to  chuiY:h, 
to  be  left  there,  the  white  robes,  or  '*  alba," 
in  whidk  they  had  been  christened  on  Easter 
Ere,  and  which  they  had  worn  durini;  Easter 
vsek.    The  day  was  alao  called  "  Dominica 


post  albas,'*  the  **  Sunday  after  *'  the  evening 
on  which  "the  white  robes"  had  actually 
been  laid  aside,  which  was  the  octave  of 
EaaterEve.     [Aomub  Dbi.] 

AlfwiJit  U.Ti,  735-804].--Thi8  great  and 
learned  "RT^gitahmftn^  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  was  bom  in 
or  near  York,  of  noble  parents,  about  the 
year  735.  His  original  name  was  Aleuin, 
but  he  softened  its  harshness  of  sound  when 
using  it  in  a  Latin  form,  and  was  known 
among  his  learned  contemporaries  as  Albinus 
Flaccus,  although  that  is  not  the  name  by 
which  he  has  been  best  known  to  succeeding 
ages.  In  his  boyhood  Aleuin  became  a 
member  of  St.  Maiy*s  Abbey,  York,  and  was 
there  a  pupil  of  two  learned  men,  Egbert 
and  Ethelbert,  who  successively  became  Arch- 
bishops of  York.  When  about  thirty  years 
of  age  he  himself  became  the  head  of  the 
monastic  school,  and  librarian  of  an  important 
library  which  had  been  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Ethelbert.  Fifteen  years  later  [a.d. 
780],  Aleuin  was  sent  to  Borne  by  Arch- 
bishop Eanbald  to  obtain  the  pall  [Pall] 
from  Pope  Adrian  I.,  and  as  he  passed  through 
Parma  on  his  return  he  came  under  the  notice 
of  Charles  the  Gbreat,  who  was  so  struck  with 
his  vast  learning  that  he  begged  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  the  great  Imperial  court. 
iJcuin  made  a  short  visit  to  Charlemagne 
after  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission  at  York; 
and.  eventually,  with  the  consent  of  King 
and  Archbishop,  he  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  at  the  mat  Emperor's  court.  There 
ho  was  employed  as  head  of  the  Palatine,  or 
Palace,  Schools,  in  the  foundation  of  others 
of  a  similar  character,  in  writing  many 
learned  works,  and  in  influencing  the  educa- 
tion of  his  own  and  the  next  generation  after 
a  manner  and  to  an  extent  similar  to  that 
of  Arnold  at  Bugby  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  a.d.  790  Aleuin 
returned  to  his  native  north  country,  re- 
maining there  for  two  years,  and  much 
entreated  to  remain  by  EthehnBd,  King  of 
Northumbria.  But  at  this  time  the  Adop- 
tionist  heresy  [Adoption ists]  was  making 
great  progress,  and  Charlemagne  desired  the 
return  of  Aleuin,  as  the  most  learned  man 
of  his  day,  to  oppose  it.  He  was  nominally 
the  head  of  several  monaateries,  and  especially 
of  that  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  though  he 
was  only  in  deacon's  orders ;  and  on  account 
of  his  great  learning  and  reputation  he  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  English  bishops  at 
the  Council  of  Frankfort  But  he  obtained 
permission  to  resign  his  preferments  some 
yoirs  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Whitsunday,  May  19th,  804,  at  Tours,  in 
the  cathedral  of  which  city  he  was  buried. 
Aleuin  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Venerable 
Bede's  death,  and  he  worthily  developed  the 
ecclesiastical  learning  in  which  his  brother 
north-countryman  led  the  way.    Like  Bede, 
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he  was  a  most  voluminooB  writer ;  and  among 
works  of  his  which  are  bUU  preserved  there 
are  large  collections  of  epistles,  commentaries 
on  the  hooks  of  Holy  Scripture,  doctrinal 
writings,  chiefly  on  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
liturgical  works,  poems,  and  many  writings 
of  a  more  miscellaneous  class,  of  which  those 
on  education  may  be  specially  mentioned. 
Among  his  poems  there  is  one  on  the  Church 
of  York  and  its  bishops,  which  forms  a 
valuable  historical  reconl.  An  interesting 
memorial  of  Alcuin  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  a  magnificent  illu- 
minated Latin  Bible  belonging  to  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne  is  preserved,  and  publicly  ex- 
hibited, which  is  said  to  have  been  prepared 
under  his  superintendence,  with  a  revised 
text,  for  the  Emperor's  own  use.  It  is  also 
said  in  an  old  chronicle  that  he  made  an 
English  version  of  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 


"  Alfred  the  Abbot, 
Whom  we  oall  Alqain, 
He  was  a  scholar, 
And  translated  the  .  . 
QeneoB,  Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, 
Numbers,  Leviticns. 
Through  these  were  tauffht 
Our  people  in  English." 
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St.,  or  sometimes  St.  Old. — 
There  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  any  saint 
of  this  name ;  and  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  the  few  churches  which  are  so  named 
were  originally  known  popularly  by  the  name 
of  Aldgate,  or  Old  Gate  ^i.«.,  Old  Street] 
Church,  the  name  being  eventually  mistaken 
for  that  of  a  person,  the  prefix  "Saint" 
being  added  aa  a.  matter  of  course,  and  the 
letter  "  g  "  dropped  in  colloquial  use  until  it 
was  dropped*  altogether. 

Aldebart.    [Adelbbrt.] 

Aldhelm,  St.  [d.  709],  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  of  Wessex,  and  was  bom  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was 
educated  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  by  an 
Irish  scholar  named  Mailduff,  the  origfinal 
founder  of  the  great  monastery  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  Maildulfi  Burgus,  or 
Malmesburv.  Of  this  abbey  St.  Aldhelm 
became  abbot  about  670 ;  and  when  the 
kingdom  and  diocese  of  Wessex  was  divided 
into  two  dioceses  by  King  Ina  in  706,  St. 
Aldhelm  was  appointed  Bialiop  of  Sherborne. 
[Shbrbornb,  Bishopric  of.J  He  is  the 
earliest  English  author  known,  and  many  of 
his  works  are  extant  written  in  Latin. 
English  hymns,  which  he  wrote  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  people  to  endure 
better  the  long  services  of  holy  days  are,  un- 
fortunately, lost ;  bub  a  translation  of  the 
first  fifty  psalms,  some  in  prose  and  some  in 
verse,  is  still  extant  in  a  contemporary  MS. 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  and  has 
been  printed.  It  is  the  oldest  of  all  those 
many  attempts  to  give  a  vernacular  Bible  to 
the  English  people,  which  culminated  seven 


centuries  later  in  that  noble  version  known 
by  the  name  of  Wycliffe,  the  version  out  of 
which  our  present  English  Bible  was  developed 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Alexander  of  Kales  [d,  1246].— A 
Franciscan  monk  of  Hales,  in  Gloucester, 
shire.  He  studied  theology  and  the  canon 
law  both  in  England  and  Paris,  and  acquired 
such  a  reputation  that  he  was  called  "  The 
Irrefragable  Doctor."  Some  of  his  works  are 
still  extant,  including  commentaries  on  the 
Psalms  and  the  Revelation. 

Alexander  ITatalis.  [Noel,  Albx- 
andbk]. 

Alexander  ITeckliaiii.  [Neckham, 
Alexandbh.] 

Alexander,  St.,  was  Archbishop  of 
Alexandria  [a.d.  313 — 326]  duiing  the  great 
struggle  between  the  orthodox  and  Arius  and 
his  followers,  and  at  the  Nicene  Council. 

Alexander,  St. — A  soldier  of  the  Theban 
Legion,  who  was  beheaded  outside  the  city 
of  Bergamo,  and  is  there  specially  com- 
memorated. 

Alexandria,  Catbcbetical  School  of. 
— This  famous  home  of  theological  learning 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by 
St.  Mark  the  Evangelist.  The  earliest  head 
of  it  whose  name  is  handed  down  to  us  is 
Athenagoras;  but  there  is  no  authority  of 
very  high  antiquity  for  this.  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, mentions  Pantsenus,  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  the  disciple  of  apostolic  men,  as  its  head 
about  A.i>.  179.  He  was  succeeded  on  his 
death  by  the  great  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
whose  successor  was  the  still  greater  Origen. 
After  the  time  of  Origen,  the  School  of 
Alexandria  produced  no  specially  learned 
theologians;  but  its  influence  extended  far 
into  subsequent  ages  through  the  personal 
teaching  and  literary  works  of  Clement  and 
Origen. 

Alexlndria,  Ltturot  of.— One  of  the 
piimitive  liturgies,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  for  the 
use  of  Christians  throughout  Egypt,  and  the 
substance  of  which  is  still  extant.     [Lituh- 

OIES.] 

Alexandrine  Codex.— A  fine  copy  of 
the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  which  was  written 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  originally  belonj^ed 
to  the  patriarchal  library  of  Alexandria,  but 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  Charles  I.  by  Cyril  Lucar,  then 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  1628,  and 
passed  from  the  Royal  Library  to  that  of  the 
Museum  in  1757. 

This  manuscript  of  the  Bible  consists  of 
four  large  quarto  volumes,  and  is  known 
among  Biblical  critics  as  Codex  "A."  It  is 
one  of  the  only  three  early  Bibles  in  a  nearly 
complete  form  whidi  exist,  and  is  far  lees 
mutilated  than  either  of  the  other  two —the 
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Yatiean  ["B**],  at  Rome,  and  the  Sinaitic 
[k],  at  St  Petersburg.  It  is  written  on  thin 
veliam,  in  double  columns,  in  Greek  capital 
ktten,  and  is  easily  readable.  A  volume  of 
this  prioelesB  Bible  is  always  open  to  inspec- 
tion under  glass,  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Moseum.  The  whole  manuscript  was  printed 
in  faraimile  in  1786,  and  in  a  more  portable 
fonn  in  1816  [O.  T.]  and  1860  [N.  T.]. 
Covper's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,^ 
published  at  the  latter  date,  gives  a  full 
scooant  of  the  manuscript  in  the  introduction. 

AleziaBfl.    [Lvllards.] 

AUiyjg^  St.,  or  Alexius. — ^The  patron 
saint  of  pilgrims  and  beggars.  The  Roman 
legend  respecting  him  is  probably  a  mere 
fiction  intended  to  enforce  the  lesson  that  we 
are  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  and 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  there  was 
flach  a  person  as  it  refers  to.  He  is  said  to 
bare  been  a  yoong  Roman  nobleman  who 
Hved  about  a-d.  400,  when  the  Empire  was 
diawing  to  an  end,  who  forsook  his  home  and 
his  bride  on  his  wedding  day,  went  on 
*« pilgrimage"  for  seventeen  years,  and  then 
returned,  unrecognised,  to  Rome,  where  he 
received  alma  daily  at  the  door  of  his  father's 
hoQse,  to  support  life. 

AJUford,  Hknbt  p.  1 810 ;  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury,  1867  ;  tf.  1871]!  This  very  accomplished 
and*  learned  divine  was  distinguished  as  an 
earnest  and  attractive  preacher,  and  wrote 
several  hymns  which  have  become  popular. 
Bat  the  chief  work  of  his  life  was  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  (1849>1861),  the 
best  which  up  to  his  time  had  ever  appeared 
in  this  country ;  and  though  more  learned 
commentaries  on  separate  books  have  ap- 
peared since,  Alford's  edition  of  the  New. 
Testament  as  a  complete  work,  taking  into 
connderation  text  and  commentary,  remains 
the  best. 

Alfred,  KtsQ  [a.x>.  849— 901]— This  good 
king  is  qwcially  connected  with  the  religious 
bistorv  of  £ngUnd  as  a  translator  of  jpurt  of 
thr^  Aoly  Bible  into  English.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  placed  the  Ten  Command- 
menta  and  the  four  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Exodus  which  are  associated  with  them  at 
th^  head  of  his  code  of  English  law,  and  his 
oazne  has  also  been  connected  with  an  English 
▼enion  of  the  Psalms.  He  translated  also  a 
noble  treatise  on  ministerial  duties.  The 
FoMVmi  pf  8i.  Gregory^  and  in  his  preface  to 
this  the  King  expressed  a  wish  that  *^  all  the 
^Tp^born  youth  of  his  kingdom  might  be  able 
to  rend  the  English  Scriptures." 

Alien  Prioriee.— Communities  estab- 
lished in  England  as  cblls  of  Norman  Abbeys. 
TVy  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ea^iah  bishops,  snd  were  looked  upon  with 
du£iVoiir  as  colonies  of  foreigners  whose 
interests  were  not  those  of  the  country  in 


which  they  were  settled.  When  the  great 
war  with  France  was  carried  on  by  Henry  V., 
the  alien  priories  were  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament  [2  Hen.  Y.,  a.d.  1414];  out  their 
property  was  used  in  the  foundation  of  the 
noble  monasteries  of  Sheen  and  Sion,  and  in 
augmenting  the  revenues  of  New  College  and 
Winchester  College. 

Alkmiindf  St.  fiuD.  800]. — Of  this  saint 
there  is  very  little  known  beyond  the  name. 
He  is  said  by  Simeon  of  I>urham  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Alchred,  King  of  Northumbrian 
and  to  have  been  put  to  death,  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  him  the  character  of  a 
martyr,  by  the  servants  of  Eardulf  ,  apparently 
at  Lilleanall,  in  Shropshire.  Ethelfleda, 
daughter  of  King  Alfred,  built  a  church  to 
his  memory  at  Shrewsbury,  which  was  after- 
wards made  a  coUeg^te  church,  with  ten 
prebendaries,  by  King  Edgar.  A  church  was 
also  dedicated  in  the  name  of  St.  Alkmund  at 
Derby,  to  which  his  remains  were  removed, 
and  where  a  famous  shrine  was  erected. 
Several  other  churches  with  the  same  dedica- 
tion exist  in  the  counties  of  Derby  and 
Shropshire.  He  is  commemorated  on  March 
19th. 

AUatiue,  ,Lbo  [1586— 16691— A  very 
learned  physician  of  Greek  birth,  out  Roman 
by  education  and  long  residence  in  Italy,  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  union 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 
He  never  took  orders,  but  was  a  voluminous 
writer  on  theological  and  liturgical  subjects ; 
and  for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  was 
librarian  to  the  Vatican.  He  was  a  constant 
and  laborious  student,  and  was  possessed  of 
a  surprising  memory,  stored  with  aU  kinds  of 
knowledge.  The  curious  anecdote  is  told  of 
him,  that  he  wrote  for  forty  years  with  the 
same  quill  pen,  and  that  he  sned  tears  when 
it  was  at  last  lost  by  accident. 

*  AUegorioal. — The  expression  or  ex- 
planation of  one  thing  unaer  the  image  of 
another,  the  allegory  differing  from  the 
parable  in  always  using  that  which  is  histori- 
cally or  literally  true  for  the  purpose.  Thus 
St.  Paul  explains  certain  differences  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Dispensations 
by  allegorising  the  history  of  Islunael  and 
Isaac  [Gal.  v.  22—31]. 

Allein,  Joseph  [1623— 16681— The  au- 
thor  of  a  work  entitled  **  The  Alarm  to  the 
TJnconvertM, "  which  was  once  exceedingly 
popular  and  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Allein  was  son  of  Tobias  Allen  of  Devizes, 
and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  He  became  one  of  the  original  Non- 
conformists in  1662,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
who  Buffered  imprisonment  for  contumacy : 
but  it  is  said  that  he  greatly  regretted  his 
separation  from  the  Church. 

AUelvia.— The  Greek  and  Latin  form  of 
the  Hebrew  Hallelujah,  the  English  form  of 
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which  is,  "l^raiee  ye  the  Lord."  It  was 
adopted  in  Christian  worship  in  very  early 
ages,  es^ially  at  Eaater.  In  the  English 
form  it  is  familiar  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Pr^er,  in  the  versicles,  *'  Praise  ye  the  Lord ; 
R  The  Lord's  Name  be  praised."  It  is  thus 
translated  also  throughout  the  Psalms;  but 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  the  Greek  form 
is  retained. 

Allelviatio  Psalnui.    [Hallbl.] 

Allen,  Cardinal  [1632— 1694]. —This 
Eealous  Roman  Catholic  was  bom  in  Lan- 
cashire and  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow  during  the  reig^ 
of  Edward  VI.  In  Queen  Mary's  reign  he 
was  made  Principal  of  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  York.  At  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  he  retired  to  Louvain  and 
received  foreign  preferments,  being  eventually 
created  *< Cardinal  of  England"  m  1587  and 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  in  1589. 
During  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Allen's  zeal,  learning,  and  administrative 
abilities  were  used  in  the  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish Roman  doctrine,  customs,  and  authority, 
in  England,  in  the  place  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  For  this  purpose  he  set  up  a  college 
or  "  Seminary  "  at  Douay  in  the  year  1568, 
for  the  education  of  young  Englishmen  or 
Irishmen,  who  were  sent  into  England  as 
*' seminary"  or  "missionary"  priests,  and 
thus  to  form  a  "  new  English  dergy,"  who 
should  gradually  convert  the  country  to  Rome 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Romin  hierarchy 
which  should  supersede  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1576 
this  college  was  driven  from  Douay  by  rioters, 
bat  was  reinstated  there  in  1593,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  the  French  Revolution, 
when  it  migrated  to  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  it  is  still  existing.  Similar  seminaries 
were  founded  at  Rome,  Seville,  and  Madrid 
in  1578,  and  others  at  Valladolid,  St.  Omer, 
Paris,  Li^ge,  Lisbon,  Louvain,  and  Ghent, 
during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  The  movement  was  vigorously 
maintained  by  Cardinal  Allen  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  many  of  the  young  priests  whom  he 
thus  sent  into  England  to  convert  it  to  Roman- 
ism gave  up  their  lives  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  hopeless  cause  which  they-  had  undertaken. 
He  also  supported  the  invasion  of  the  "  Great 
Armada  "  in  two  works  entitled  *'  An  Admoni- 
tion to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England," 
in  which  he  urg^  his  countrymen  to  consider 
•  themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  support  Philip  of 
Spain,  the  widower  of  Queen  Mary  her  sister. 
Cardinal  Allen  was  the  most  vigorous  and 
practical  opponent  of  the  English  Reformation 
that  lived  m  those  times,  and  did  much  to 
establish  in  England  the  small  body  of  Roman 
Catholics  which  sprung  up  during  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  and  has  survived  to  the  present 
day. 


All  KallowB. — ^An  old  name  for  the 
festival  of  All  Saints,  "  halowe  "  or  **  halwe  " 
being  a  mediaeval  English  word  in  common 
use  for  the  later  Latinised  word  **  saint." 
So  Hallowmas  used  to  be  the  familiar  name 
of  All  Saints  Day,  the  form  being  analogous 
to  that  of  Christmas ;  and  the  designation  of 
the  even  or  vigil  preceding,  that  of  *'  All 
Hallow  E'en,"  has  not  yet  become  altogether 
obsolete. 

AH  Saints,  Festival  op  [Nov.  Ist.]— 
There  are  traces  of  a  festival  for  the  com- 
memoration of  all  martyrs  and  saints  not 
otberwise  commemorated  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  St  Chryoostom,  who  refers  to  the 
Sunday  after  Pentecost  as  such  a  festival. 
In  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  there  are 
also  collects  and  scriptures  appointed  for  two 
such  days,  one  of  Ail  Martyrs  on  May  13th, 
and  one  of  All  Saints  on  Nov.  Ist;  these  two 
days  appearing  likewise  in  the  Calendar  of 
the  Venerable  Bede.  The  formal  institution 
of  the  festival  is  usually  associated,  however, 
with  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  as  a  Christian  chuich  on 
Nov.  1st,  608. 

All  Souls,  Festival  of  [Nov.  2nd].— It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church,  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  St.  Cyprian,  to  commemorate  annually 
"  the  souls  of  all  those  who  have  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord,"  annual  communions,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose being  also  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  St. 
Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  and  others.  This 
commemoration,  known  in  the  mediaeval 
Church*  of  England  as  "  the  year's  mind," 
was  probably  the  origin  of  a  general  com- 
memoration  following  that  of  All  Saints,  nich 
a  festival  being  found  in  existence  in  the 
tenth  century.  In  the  old  calendars  of  the 
Church  of  England  it  appeared  as  <*  The 
commemoration  of  souls,"  or  **of  the  souls 
of  the  departed,"  until  the  Reformation,  but 
was  not**  retained  in  the  calendar  on  its  re- 
oonstmotion  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

All  SovLi' Colleg«.  [Oxford,  Unitsu- 

SITY   OF.] 


, — For  the  religious  use  of 
almanacks  see  the  article  under  the  word 
Calemdab. 

j^lT^%fl4^jfflg       [AXALaiCIAKS.] 

Almighty. — This  word  is  a  title  of  €k)d, 
usedbyHimself  in  the  earliest  history  oi 
mankind  [Gen.  xvii.  1],  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  angelic  beings  and  saints  when 
they  are  worshipping  Him  in  heaven  at  the 
end  of  all  things  [Rev.  iv.  8,  xix.  61  The 
English  form  of  the  word  is  traceable  as  fai 
back  as  the  English  language,  the  firsl 
article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  standing  in  the 
form  **Ic  gelyfe  on  God  F»der.£lmightigne,' 
in  the  ninth  century :  nor  has  it  been  to  an} 
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gmt  extent  saperaeded  by  the  equiralent 
Lfttiiiised  fonn  "Omnipotent/'  which  has 
been  in  nee  since  the  days  of  Chaucer.  In 
either  fonn  it  signifies  the  comptehensiYe 
power  of  Qod  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  things;  so  that  nothing  is  beyond  the 
nngeof  that  power.  All  other  power  has 
hmiti  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  The 
power  of  God  is  illimitable,  and  can  be  re- 
stnuned  only  by  His  own  wilL  This  mighti- 
nees  to  do  ail  things  is  beautifnlly  illustrated 
in  the  3Sth,  39th,  40th,  and  41st  chapters  of 
th«  Book  of  Job. 

Almoner.  —An  official  [Lat.  eleemo*y^ 
Mruwl  appointed  to  distribute  alms  on  be- 
half of  a'oommnnity  or  of  a  person.  Thus 
the  **  Lord  High  Ahnoner  "  is  a  court  official 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  part  of 
his  dnties  is  to  distribute  the  alms  of  the 
soTereign  during  a  special  service  at  the 
Chapel  Boyal  on  Maundy  Thursday. 

Almmoe,    [AxBss.] 

Alms. — ^Money  or  goods  given  to  the 
poor  as  a  religious  duty.  The  word  is  con- 
tracted from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  medisval 
**  almene,"  which  itself  is  an  Anglicised  ab- 
breviation of  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  *'elee- 
moeyna,"  originally  Greek,  and  signifying 
''mercy.'*  It  is  properly  a  word  in  the 
singular,  as  in  the  narrative  of  the  mendicant 
at  the  Beautiful  €(ate  of  the  Temple,  who 
** asked  an  alms'*  [Acts  iii.  3].  The  giving 
of  alms  has  always  been  insisted  upon  as  a 
very  essential  part  of  religioiis  duty  in  every 
a^e  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  evident  from  St. 
Paul's  writings  that  it  was  associated  with 
Divine  worship  on  "the  first  day  of  the 
week**  from  Apostolic  times  [Oppebtobt]. 
The  Divine  recognition  of  almsgiving  as  a 
good  work  is  tUSo  shown  by  the  message 
delivered  to  Cornelius,  "Thy  praters  and 
thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before 
God  "  [Acts  X.  4]. 

Alaui  IHbIi.— The  shallow  «  basin  "  or 
dish  in  which  the  priest  at  the  altar  receives, 
for  presentation  thereon,  the  money  and 
other  gifts  which  have  been  collected  from 
the  congregation.  They  are  almost  always 
made  of  "latten,"  that  is,  bell  or  gun  metal, 
aod  are  often  very  beautifully  cluised  or  en- 
p^ved.  Fine  examples  are  to  be  seen  at 
Wfftminster  Abbey,  and  in  many  English 
othedrals;  as  also  in  not  a  few  parish 
chnnrhesL 

Alogi. — ^A  general  term  given  by  some 
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eiologists  to  all  who  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  St.  John  respecting  the  "  Logos," 
or  "*  WORD."  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinctly  organised  sect  so  called. 

Aiyhahtft.  Csbemoiciax.  vsb  of  the. 
^Thu  formed  part  of  the  ancient  ceremonies 
ia  the  oonaecrBtion  of  churches,  as  it  still 
eoes  by  the  Latin  rite.  As  the  bishop  came 
to  the  midst  of  the  nave  on  entering  the 


church  in  procession,  he  found  a  few  square 
yards  of  the  pavement  spread  with  white 
wood  ashes.  Upon  these  he  wrote  the 
alphabet  twice  with  the  end  of  his  pastoral 
stafl^,  first  in  Greek  letters  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west,  and  then  in  Latin 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  thus 
placing  the  two  lines  in  the  form  of  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross.  The  ceremony  signified 
that  all  Divine  revelation  was  conveyed  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  that  the 
Gospel  comprehends  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross  men  of  all  nations,  and  peoples,  and 
tongues.  In  very  ancient  times  three  alpha- 
bets were  written,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  as  the  title  placed  over  our  Lord's  head 
upon  the  cross  was  written  in  those  three 
tongues ;  but  the  Hebrew  was  early  discon- 
tinued, probably  because  bishops  were  not 
often  SLbiB  to  write  in  that  character. 

Alpliabet  PmiIiiui  and  Hynms.— 

This  peculiar  form  of  acrostic  poetry  [Acros- 
tic] occurs  in  the  Psalms  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  was  occasionally  adopted 
by  early  Christian  hymn-writers.  Instead  of 
the  initial  letters  of  Uie  verses  toming  a  work 
or  a  name,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  acrostics, 
they  occur  in  regular  alphabetical  order,  the 
object  of  this  being  probably  that  of  assisting 
the  memory,  as  beads  are  used  h^  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  rosary  to  recall  to  mmd  parti- 
cular prayers.  There  are  eight  alpnabet 
psalms,  namely,  the  9th  and  10th,  which  form 
one  psalm  in  the  Hebrew,  the  25th,  34th,  37th, 
111th,  112th,  119th,and  146th.  The  119th  has 
the  most  elaborate  structure  of  all  these,  for  it 
is  divided  into  twenty-two  stanzas,  or  sections, 
of  eight  couplets  each,  and  every  couplet 
of  eadi  stanza  begins  with  the  letter  of  the 
alphabet  which -stands  at  its  head.  To  re- 
present this  faithfully  in  English  all  the 
eight  verses  under  aleph  should  begin  with  A, 
all  under  beth  with  B,  and  so  on  through  the 
twenty-two  sections  of  the  psalm.  The  same 
alphabetic  structure  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lamentations  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  In 
that  book  the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  chapters 
consist  of  twenty-two  verses  each,  the  initials 
of  the  verses  forming  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  regular  succession.  The  3rd 
chapter  consists  of  sixty-six  verses,  every 
three  successive  verses  beginning  with  the 
same  letter. 

Alplia  and  OaUffa. — ^The  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  i^habet,  which  are  used 
in  tJie  book  of  the  Revelation  [Kev.  i.  8]  to 
symbolise  the  infinite  eternity  of  God's 
existence  as  **  the  First  and  the  Last,"  and 
His  relation  to  all  created  and  finite  beings 
as  '*  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending "  of  all 
existence.  A  similar  expression  is  lUso  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  [Isai.  xli.  4,  xliv.  6], 
and  was  known  as  a  proverbial  saying  among 
the  Jews,  who  would  say  of  a  thing  complete 
and  perf^t  that  it  was  **  from  aleph  to  tau." 
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Among  the  early  ChriBtians  the  letters 
alpha  and  omega  were  frequently  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  cruciform  mono- 
gram formed  from  the  letters  chi 
and  rho,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
name  Christ  in  Greek  [XPI2T02]. 
In  this  form  it  occurs  in  sepulchral 
inscriptions  in  the  Catacombs, 
and,  at  a  later  date,  on  the  coins 
of  Constantino  the  Great  and  his  successors. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  deserted  houses 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  in  Syria. 

Allege,  St.  [a.d.  964-1012].  —  An 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  by  the  heathen  Danes  at 
Greenwich,  on  April  19th,  the  Saturday  in 
Easter  week,  1012.  Alphege  was  a  West- 
Saxon  of  noble  birth,  and,  having  been  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury,  became  at  an  early 
age  Abbot  of  Bath.  He  was  made  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  984,  and  was  translated  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1006.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  primacy  the  city  of 
Canterbury  was  taken  bv  the  Danes,  the 
cathedral  greatly  injured,  nearly  all  the 
clergy  massacred,  and  the  Archbishop  himself 
carried  away  prisoner  in  the  hope  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  would  be  offered  for  his 
ransom.  He  was  kept  in  captivity  in  the 
Danish  camp  at  Greenwich  for  seven  months, 
and  at  length,  on  April  19th,  1012,  brought 
before  the  Danish  chiefs  at  one  of  their 
riotous  banquets  with  a  fresh  demand  for 
gold.  The  Archbishop  firmly  refused  to 
sanction  the  use  of  Church  money  or  goods 
for  his  own  ransom,  and  was  then  pelted 
by  the  revellers  with  the  bones  which  re- 
mained from  their  feast  until  he  was  half 
dead.  One  of  them,  a  godson  of  his  own, 
named  Thrum,  then  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  an  axe,  and  so  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
The  body  of  the  murdered  Archbishop  was 
bought  of  the  Danes  by  the  people  of  London, 
and  was  at  first  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
but  was  translated  to  Canterbury  by  King 
Canute.  The  parish  church  of  Greenwich  is 
dedicated  in  his  name,  and  he  is  commemo- 
rated on  April  IPth  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Prayer  Book. 

Alphonso  A'Castro  [1496-1668].— A 
Spanish  Franciscan  monk,  who  came  to 
England  as  confessor  to  Philip  of  Spain  on 
his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  and  whose 
influence  contributed  largely  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  during  their  reign. 
A^astro  had  published  a  Latin  work  on 
heresies  as  early  as  1634,  and  in  1647  had 
published  another  on  *'  the  righteous  punish- 
ment of  heretics,"  both  works  bemg  re- 
printed for  the  use  of  King  Philip,  when  the 
writer  was  resident  in  England  *'  serving  the 
king  in  public  sermons,  and  in  matters  of 
business  connected  with  the  faith. "  In  the 
later  work  A* Castro  advocates  the  burning 
of  heretics  as  the  best  way  of  putting  them 


to  death,  and  justifies  it  by  the  example   o£ 
the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  compan>'. 
It  was  immediately  after  King  Philip  had 
been  thus  instructed  by  his  »piritual  adviser 
that  the  statutes  against  heretics  were  re- 
vived, and  the  persecution   began  a   short; 
time  later  by  the  burning  of  John  Rogers, 
Canon  of    St.    Paul's,    Hooper,    Bishop    oi 
Gloucester,  and  Taylor,  Rector  of  Hadleigrh.. 
A'Castro  also  interfered  personally  with  the 
accused  persons,  and  Foxe  records  a   visi^t 
which  he  paid  to  Bradford  while  the  latter 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Compter,  on  February 
26th,  1^0.     "  Here  was  the  Friar,"  writes 
the  Martyrologist,  "  in  a  wonderful  rage,  and 
spake  80  high  (as  often  he  had  done  before) 
that  the  whole  house  rung  again,  chafing;- 
with  &m  and  eho.    He  hath  a  great  name  for 
learning,  but  surely  he  hath  little  patience.'* 
A'Castro  was  appomted  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Compostella,  and  left  England  at  the  end 
of  1667,  but  he  died  at  Brussels,  on  February 
2nd,  1668,  being  then  on  his  way  to  take 
possession  of  his  see. 

Altar.  —  A  name  given  to  the  table, 
whether  of  stone  or  of  wood,  used  in  the  cele« 
bration  of  the  Holy  Communion  or  Eucharist. 
[EucHAB-xsT.  ]  (1)  The  term  appears  to  have 
been  employed  in  this  sense  very  early  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  (2^  It  has  always  been 
so  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  in- 
dicating that  upon  which  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  is  offered.  (3)  It  appears  in  the  Rubrics 
of  the  Early  Prayer  Books  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  but  "the  Lord's  Table" 
was  substituted  for  it  in  1662,  and  it  is  now 
found  only  in  the  Rubrics  of  the  Coronation 
Service.  [See  p.  47.]  "  The  Lord's  Table  '* 
is  a  name  that  was  given  to  the  '*  table  of 
the  shewbread,"  which  is  called  an  *< altar" 
by  the  last  of  the  prophets  [MaL  i.  7],  to 
the  altar  of  incense  [Ezek.  xli.  22],  and  to 
the  altar  of  burnt  ottering  [Ezek.  xli  v.  16 ; 
Mai.  i.  121. 

Many  ^English  Divines  have  habitually 
written  of  the  Holy  Communion  as  a  **  Feast 
upon  a  Sacrifice,"  and  books  of  devotion  for 
use  at  the  service  have  commonly  been  called 
by  the  title  of  "Companion  to  the  Altar." 
The  word  "altar"  is  also  used  by  many 
members  of  the  High  Church  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  to  specially  indicate  their 
belief  in  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Holy 
Communion. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  first  and  unsettled 
years  of  the  Christian  Church  **the  breaking 
of  the  bread"  often  took  place  in  private 
houses,  and  on  part  of  the  domestic  "  tricli- 
nium," which  was  a  table  forming  three  sides 
of  a  square;  but  it  is  certain  that  when 
*<  upper  rooms,"  and  other  fixed  places  of 
assembly,  began  to  be  set  apart  for  Divine 
worship,  a  "Lord's  table"  for  the  ptirpose 
became  a  distinct  feature  in  them.  WTien 
St  Paul  wrote  to  the  Jews,  "We  have  an 
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altar"  [Heb.  xiii.  10],  he  aeeniB  to  be  asing 
knguage  which  is  associated  with  that  Table 
of  the  Lord  from  which  Christiaiis  received 
the  Christiaa  peace- offering,  aa  the  Jews  had 
reoeired  their  peace-offerings  from  the  altar 
in  the  Temple ;  and  not  yery  long  after  St. 
F^*s  time,  St.  Ignatius,  who  was  the  con- 
t«mpor*ry  of  some  of  the  Apostles,  wrote  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  "In  every 
church  there  is  one  altar."  The  earliest 
detailed  deacription  of  a  Christian  church  is, 
however,  contained  in  a  sermon  preached 
abijut  the  year  315  by  Euaebius,  the  historian, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tyre. 
Hero  he  speaks  of  the  architect  having 
arranged  aeats  around  the  semicircular  end 
of  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  and  having  at  last  placed  the  holy 
altar  in  the  midst  [Eaaeb.,  Bod.  Hi»t.^  x.,  4j. 
From  that  time,  ue  wocd  is  the  one  most 
coounonly  found  in  use  in  Christian  literature 
as  the  designation  of  the  Lord*s  Table,  the 
Greek  term  being  thutitutirion^  the  Latin 
•iUn^  and  the  languages  of  Europe  aU  using 
some  term  derived  directly  from  the  latter. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  altars 
appear  to  have  been  usually  made  of  wood. 
One  is  enclosed  within  the  stone  altar  of 
St  John  Lateran,  at  Bome,  which  St  Peter 
is  alleged  to  have  used.  Fragments  of  wood 
are  preserved  also  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Podentia,  which  are  similarly  said  to  be  part 
of  an  altar  of  apostolic  date.  At  Durham 
there  is  a  small  portable  altar  of  wood,  covered 
with  silver,  which  was  used  by  St.  Cuthbert 
when  visiting  his  diocese,  in  the  seventh 
century;  and  many  references  are  found  to 
wooden  altars  in  early  Christian  writers. 
They  are  generally  osed  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  says 
that  they  were  used  in  England  down  to  the 
eleventh  century,  but  that  Wulstan,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Worcester  [1062—1095],  caused 
all  in  his  diocese  to  be  changed  for  altars  of 
stone.  It  is  probable  that  although  altars 
were  long  made  of  wood,  as  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  church,  it  was  found  that 
theyoonld  be  too  easily  destroyed  in  troubled 
times,  and  that  thns  altars  of  stone  came  to 
be  intooduoed,  often  to  be  replaced  by  still 
more  costly  material,  as  in  the  silver  altar  of 
i^t  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  which  dates  from 
X.O.  835. 

The  aUar  of  early  Christian  times  appears 
to  have  been  mostly,  if  not  always,  placed 
onier  a  canopy,  supported  by  columns,  and 
calM  a  ciborium,  the  name  beinsr  Oreek,  and 
meaning  a  covering  of  cup-like  form,  a 
^cnpola,'^  or  *'dome."  [Baldachino."]  In 
Sngiand  it  was  more  common  to  surround  the 
Altar  on  three  sides  with  hangings,  leaving  the 
*"«t  or  west  side  only  unenclosed.  But  from 
tbe  Reformation  until  quite  recent  times,  a 
form  of  the  ancient  cupola  or  dome  was  very 
oMimonly  used  in  Ens?lish  churches,  heavy 
pAlAn  occupying  the  north  and  south  ends 


of  the  table,  and  an  angular  or  dome-shaped 
pediment  surmounting  them.  This  addition 
to  the  altar  served  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  dignity  of  its  appearance,  and  giving  it 
prominency  in  its  position  at  the  eant  end  of 
the  church,  where  it  would  otherwise  be 
almost  lost  to  sight  in  large  churches.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  was  also  placed  upon  an 
elevated  platform,  approached  by  several  or 
many  steps ;  and  for  the  sake  of  protection 
from  profanation,  a  low  wall,  or  some  similar 
form  of  enclosure,  was  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  it,  though  this  latter  was 
not  often  used  when  there  was  a  choir  screen, 
it  being  considered  that  the  whole  chancel 
was  then  sufficiently  enclosed  for  the  purpose 
in  view. 

Altar  Cloths; — From  very  ancient  times 
Christian  altars  have  been  covered  with  what 
were  called  **  altar-paUs,"  or  rich  cloths  of 
some  kind  of  tapestry,  and  also  with  linen 
cloths.  The  Emperor  Constantino  gave  some 
rich  tapestry  for  the  altar  of  a  church  at 
Jerusalem,  but  whether  for  covering  it  or  for 
curtains  around  it  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  St.  Chrysostom  speaks,  however, 
in  one  of  his  homilies,  of  altar  coverings  of 
silk,  often  ornamented  with  gold,  as  if  they 
were  common  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the 
sixth  century,  a  letter  speaks  of  such  an 
altar  cloth  at  Apamea  as  being  purple  in 
colour;  and  in  the  following  century  many 
such  cloths  were  destroyed  by  the  iconoclasts 
because  they  were  decorated  with  embroidered 
fig^ures  of  saints  and  angels. 

Fine  linen  cloths  have  also  been  used  from 
the  first  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  are  spoken  of  in  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  by  St.  Isidore,  by  Optatus, 
and  by  St.  Gregory,  in  whose  Sacramentary 
there  is  a  prayer  to  be  used  at  their  benedic- 
tion. It  seems  very  probable  that  the  primi- 
tive covering  of  the  altar  was  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  and  that  the  ornamental  cloths  of  silk 
or  woollen  material  were  originally  used  for 
covering  and  protecting  the  Hnen  cloth  when 
not  in  use. 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  well 
known  that  such  ornamental  cloths  have 
been  in  use  as  the  visible  covering  of  English 
altar  shelves  both  before  and  since  the  Be- 
formation,  under  the  names  of  frontal  and 
super-fronialy  and  that  they  have  been  of 
different  colours  at  different  seasons  accor- 
ding as  the  latter  were  of  a  festival  or 
penitential  character.  For  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  colours,  see  the  article  on 
Colours. 

Altar  Idghts.  [Lights,  Ecclesiastical 
Use  op.] 

Altar  Tomb.— A  monument  built  in  the 
form  of  a  stone  altar,  and  sometimes  sur- 
mounted by  a  canopy.  Such  a  tomb  com- 
memorates Chaucer,  the  poet,  in  Westminster 
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Abbey ;   one,  which  coven  the  grave  of  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  mother  of  Lord 


CHAUCBB'S  ALTAB  TOMB. 

Guildford  Dudley,  is  also  to  be  seen  in  old 
Chelsea  church;  and  a  fine  one,  in  memory 
of  Sir  George  Gierke,  is  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Thame. 

Altmisai. — A  fanciful  term  originating 
with  Comte  the  founder  of  Positivism  [Posi- 
TmsTs],  and  adopted  by  Herbert  Spencer,  to 
indicate  a  moral  principle  opposed  to  egoism, 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  bve  for  others  (idtrui), 
denying  ourselves  and  bestowing  all  our  love 
upon  others.     [Bbnevolencb,  Benbficencb.] 

A.X. — (1)  An  abbreviation  used  in  chron- 
ology for  "  Anno  Mundi,*'  the  year  of  'the 
woria. 

A.3E. — (2)  The  abbreviation  used  for  the 
Latin  words  "  Artium  Magister,"  more  com- 
monly known  in  English  as  "  Master  of 
Arts.^' 

Ama.    [Ampulla.] 

AmalrioiaiUl. — ^Those  who  adopted  the 
opinions  of  Amalric  of  Bena  (Amaury  of 
Ben^)  a  medissval  teacher  of  Pantheistic 
doctrine*  who  was  expelled  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  in  the  year  1204.  He  appealed 
to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  but  his  sentence  was 
confirmed  and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to 
Paris  and  recant  his  heresies.  Amalric  died, 
it  is  said  of  grief,  in  1209 ;  and  soon  after- 
wards his  remains  were  burned  and  the  ashes 
scattered  to  the  wind  by  order  of  a  council  of 
Paris.  By  order  of  another  council  ten  of  his 
followers  were  burned  as  heretics.  Among 
other  strange  doctrines  which  the  Amalridans 
held  in  opposition  to  Christianity  was  one 
that  the  Fatiier  became  incarnate  in  Abraham, 
the  Son  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  ourselves. 

Ambon. — This  is  the  Greek  name  of  a 
larg^  desk,  or  "  pulpit  of  the  readers,**  placed 
at  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  from  which  the 
Lessons,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  used  anciently 
to  be  said  or  sung.  Fine  early  specimens 
exist  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement,  St. 
Lawrence,  and   St.  Mary  in  Cosmedin   at 


Rome,  and  in   that   of  St.  ApoUinaris   at 
Itavenna. 

AmlirOBe,  St.  [a.d.  340— 397].— One  of 
the  Latin  fathers,  who  was  Bishop  of  Milan 
for  twenty-three  years  [a.d.  374 — 397],  and, 
on  account  of  his  great  Reaming,  accounted 
one  of  the  four  "  Doctors  ''  or  principal  theo- 
log^ical  teachers  of  the  Western  Church,  the 
others  being  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Gregory.     St.  Ambrose  was  the  son  of  a 
father  of  the  same  name,  who  held  very  high 
office  in  the  Roman  Empire,  being  Prsetorian 
Prefect  or  Governor-General  of  tiie  province 
of  Gaul,  which  included  Spain  and  Britain, 
and  was  one  of  the  four   most  importaut 
governments  of  the  Empire.    He  was  bom 
three  years  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Constuitine,  the  place  of    his   birth  being 
probably  Treves,  though  Aries  and  Lyons 
both  also  claim  him.    In  a  **Iiife"  which 
was  written  by  his  secretary  Paulinus,  two 
anecdotes  of  his  early  days  are  given  which 
were  probably  told  to  Paulinus  by  Marcellina, 
a    sister  of   St.   Ambrose,  and  which  were 
regarded  as  prophetic  of  his  career.    In  hie 
inSmcy  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  near  to  him 
as  he  lay  asleep  in  his  cradle  in  the  open 
court  of  his  father's  palace,  and  some  of  them 
flew  in  and  out  of  his  mouth  without  doing 
him  any  injury;  an  incident  which  was  con- 
sidered by  his  father  as  an  omen  foreshadow- 
ing (as  in  the  case  of  Plato)  future  eloquence. 
Later  on,  when  he  was  a  boy,  living  at  Rome 
with  his  widowed   mother  and  his    sister, 
observing   that   they  kissed   the   hands    of 
bishops,  he  held  out  his  own  hand  to  them, 
telling  them  that  he  also  should  one  day  be 
a  bishop.    For  some  yearn,  however,  he  prac- 
tised at  the  Roman  bar,  where  he  attained  a 
position,  and  from  which  he  was  advanced  in 
A.D.  369,  to  be  consular  magistrate  of  the 
provinces  of  Liguria  and  Emilia,  a  district 
which  contained  his  future  diocese  of  Milan, 
Liguria,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Bologna.     When 
the  prefect,  Anicius  Probus,  was  dismissing 
Ambrose  to  his  government,  he  is  said  to  hav< 
used   the    far-seeing,   or  the  unconsciousl} 
prophetic,   words,   "Go  then,  and   conduci 
yourself  rather  as  a  bishop  than  a  judge.' 
The  young  consular  made  Milan  his  residence 
and  so  won  the  high  respect  of  those  whon 
he  governed  that  the  words  of  his  friend  an< 
patron  soon  received  an  unexj)ected  fulfilment 
The  "bishop  of  Mihm,  Auzentius,  who   ha< 
been  elected  under  Arian  influences,  died  ii 
the  year  374,  and  "the  Catholic  party  en 
deavoured  to  obtain  an  orthodox  prelate  f  o 
his  successor.    Something  approaching  to 
riot  occurred   in  the  keen  struggle   whicl 
attended    the    election,    and   the    gOTemo 
Ambrose  visited  the  church  in  which   th 
election  was  taking  place,  to  suppress  the  die 
turbance  by  his  official  presence.    As  he  wa 
speaking  to  those  who  were  assembled  ther< 
a  voice  was  heard  to  ezdaim, "  AmbroBO  f  c 
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lii^hdp.'*  and  the  cry,  which  was  afterwards 
lud  (with  little  probability  on  such  an  occa- 
ma]  to  have  come  from  a  child,  was  at  once 
takes  op  by  the  multitude,  "Ambrose  for 
hiiaepJ"  It  was  with  Terr  great  reluctance 
that  he  gave  up  his  high  civil  office,  and 
▼bea  a  meswoger  was  despatched  to  obtain 
the  ssnetioa  of  Valentinian,  the  Emperor,  he 
cooeesled  himself  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
DABted  Leontiua.  The  £mperor*s  reply  was 
an  entire  approval  of  the  popular  election, 
and  vhen  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
>ice-prefect,  Ambrose  was  discovered,  and  at 
Uif^  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Milanese. 
H^  VIS  then  baptised  (for  though  brought  up 
a»  a  Citristian,  his  baptism  had  been  delayed), 
•ird&ined  deacon  and  priest,  and  a  week  after- 
vjtnb,  on  Dec  7tii,  374,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop. 

The  earlier  life  of  St.  Ambrose  as  a  civil 
sagtftrate  and  a  lawyer  seems  to  have  proved 
an  admixable  training  for  him  as  a  bishop. 
H:a  intellect  was  of  that  high  order  which 
•enablee  a  man  to  take  a  quick  and  firm  grasp 
of  principles,  and  it  had  been  educated  by 
his  experiences  as  a  conscientious  advocate, 
jnd^,  and  ruler,  into  a  prudent  and  wise 
application  of  those  principles  in  the  practical 
Tork  of  his  later  office.  He  lived  for  the 
daties  of  that  office,  and,  as  he  himself  says, 
tiiit^t  himself,  that  he  might  teach  others. 
He  kept  a  firm  hold  upon  those  who  had 
learned  to  respect  him  as  a  layman  by  his 
constant  and  untiring  ministrations,  by  his 
onswerving  adherence  to  the  received  and 
authoritatively  expressed  doctrine  of  the 
Chorch,  by  his  self-denying  and  holy  life, 
and  by  his  bold  maintenance  of  high  Christian 
prindpfe,  even  when  it  obliged  him  to  assert 
it  in  the  face  of  an  emperor.  A  conspicuous 
iUastntion  of  the  last  feature  in  his  character, 
vhich  was  illustrated  on  other  occasions  also, 
is  found  in  the  discipline  which  he  exercised 
in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  In 
A.O.  390  the  people  of  Thcssalonica  had,  in 
«ie  Off  those  popular  tumults  for  which  they 
were  evidently  notorious  even  in  the  days  of 
St  Paul,  pat  to  death  some  officers  of  the 
Roman  garrison,  and,  in  a  hasty  fit  of  ven- 
geance, the  Emperor  had  put  down  the  in* 
?iiirbction  with  so  severe  a  hand  that  as  many 
^  seven  thousand  of  the  people  were  slain. 
>St.  Ambrose  at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
I^mperor,  rebuking  him  for  the  inhuman 
character  of  this  Imperial  act,  exhorting  him 
to  penitence  for  it,  and  declaring  that  he 
voold  not  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  his 
pmence  or  administer  it  to  iiim  until  the 
Koiperor  bad  given  proof  of  his  repentance. 
The  end  was  that  the  Emperor  came  to  the 
'iiiiivh,  and,  putting  off  his  royal  robes,  per- 
formed fiome  act  of  penance  in  the  sight 
^  the  congregation,  and  asked  for  pardon 
inm  God  and  man.  Such  brave  Christian 
<t>iidact  as  this  won  for  the  Bishop  of  Milan 
^  highest  reverence  of  rulers  and  people. 


He  was  often  employed  by  the  Emperors  in 
political  matters,  but  always  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  variance 
and  bringing  about  peace  and  quietness. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  people  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  matters  of  law ;  and  ms 
knowledge  of  law  was  always  employed  to 
end  differences  and  prevent  lawsuits.  So  dear 
did  he  become  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
that  when  the  latter  died  the  name  of  Am- 
brose was  the  last  word  on  his  lips,  and  there 
is  a  well-known  saying  of  his,  '*  1  have  known 
no  bishop  except  Ambrose." 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  [a.d.  383-387] 
there  were  some  years  of  friendship  between 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  their  inter- 
course being  that  of  a  spiritual  father  and 
his  "son  in  the  Lord,"  such  as  may  have 
been  that  between  St.  Paul  and  Timothy. 
It  was,  indeed,  under  the  teaching  of  St. 
Ambrose  that  the  doubting  Augustine  was 
fully  converted  to  Christianity,  and  by  him 
that  the  convert  was  baptised.  A  memorial 
of  their  spiritual  association  has  come  down 
from  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  eighth 
century,  in  the  form  of  a  tradition,  which 
attributes  the  composition  of  the  "Te  Deum" 
to  the  two  conjointly.  This  beautiful  hymn 
is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  St.  Am- 
brose, but  as  the  earliest  liturgical  references 
to  it  are  connected  with  his  name,  so,  at 
a  more  recent  date,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
vears  ago,  it  was  sometimes  entitled  "The 
bymn  which  St.  Ambi-ose  and  St.  Augustine 
composed  between  them."  Many  other  hymns 
are  also,  and  with  the  highest  probability, 
attributed  to  St.  Ambrose.     [Hymns.] 

His  works  are  very  voluminous,  most  of 
them  having  been  originally  composed  as 
discourses  to  be  preached  in  his  cathedral,  or 
as  epistles  to  his  friends.  As  to  the  former 
class,  they  have  shared  the  fate  of  all  good 
popular  sermons ;  and,  while  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  exceedingly  attractive  and  in- 
fluential, and  regarded  as  possessing  the 
highest  qualities  of  eloquence  among  his 
contemporaries,  they  have  not  ranked  with 
the  highest  class  of  Patristic  writings  among 
students  of  later  ages.  They  are  also  deficient 
in  originality :  for,  like  many  other  eloquent 
preachers,  St.  Ambrose  had  in  a  high  degree 
the  gift  of  assimilating  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  giving  them  stronger  point  or  greater 
beauty  by  making  them  his  own. 

St.  Ambrose  died,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  Communion  of  the  Sick,  on  April 
4th,  397,  which  was  Good  Friday  in  that 
year.  He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan,  where  he  lies  under  the  high  altar, 
a  costly  structure  of  gold  and  silver,  dating 
from  A.D.  835 ;  the  great  Basilica,  which  has 
ever  since  borne  his  name,  being  filled  with 
a  crowd  of  his  own  flock,  mourning  his 
loss  but  reverencing  his  memory.  The  same 
day  on  which  he  died,  April  4th.  is  tiiat 
on  which  he  is  commemorated  in  the  Church 
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of  England ;  but  in  the  Ronuui  and  Eastern 
Churches  his  festival  is  December  7th,  the 
day  of  his  consecration  as  bishop. 

Ambrofliaxi. — This  occasionaUy  occurs 
in  ancient  service  books  as  the  name  of  the 
Te  Deom,  and  also  still  more  rarely  as  the 
name  of  hymns  in  general.  So  they  were 
said  by  St.  Isidore  to  have  been  called  in  the 
7th  century. 

Ambrosiaxi  Cbaat. — The  term  **  Cantus 
Ambrosiimus  *'  indicates  the  mode  of  church 
singing  introduced  into  the  Western  Church 
by  St.  Ambrose,  and  not  any  particular 
melody  or  melodies,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Gregorian  Chants,  although  it  is  indeed 
connected  with  a  well-known  ancient  melody, 
which  has  been  used  for  the  Te  Deum  almost 
from  his  time,  the  "  Ambrosian  Te  Deum." 
It  is  still  uncertain  what  was  the  peculiar 
form  of  church  singing  which  was  thus 
called  the  *'  Cantus  Ambrosianus."  St.  Au- 
gustine says  in  his  Confessions  that  the 
Eastern  mode  of  singing  was  introduced 
into  the  Church  of  Milan,  and  that  from 
thence  it  spread  throughout  the  churches  of 
all  Europe ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
by  this  he  meant  the  antiphonal  mode  of 
binging  from  side  to  side,  the  origin  of  which 
was  attributed  to  St.  Ignatius,  in  the  Church 
of  Antioch.  A  better  opinion  is  that  Am- 
brosian chanting  was  a  modification  of  a 
more  simple  mode,  nearly  approaching  mono- 
tone, which  had  previously  been  used,  and 
which  itself  was  further  developed  into  the 
more  elaborate  Gregorian  system  of  two 
hundred  years  later. 

Ambrosian  Kite.    [Liturgies.] 

Ambrosiaas. — The  followers  of  a  French 
fanatic  of  the  name  of  Ambrose,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  received  revelations  of  much 
higher  value  than  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

Ambrosiaster.— The  name  given  for 
literary  and  critical  purposes  to  the  unknown 
author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  but  which 
is  now  known  to  have  been  written  some 
years  before  he  was  baptised,  between  a.d. 
366  and  a.u.  384.  It  is  a  work  of  high  value 
as  an  early  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's 
writings,  and  also  as  containing  many  quota- 
tions from  the  ancient  Vulgate,  a  I^atin 
version  of  the  Scriptures  earlier  than  that 
of  St.  Jerome. 

Ambulatory.  —  Literally,  a  place  to 
walk  in,  from  the  Latin  word  ambulare.  It  is 
used  ecclesiastically  to  designate  a  covered 
cloister  outside  of  a  church,  or  the  aisles 
within,  principally  the  aisle  around  the  choir 
in  cathedrals  and  other  large  churches,  which 
was  used  as  a  "  procession  pi^th." 


Amen. — ^A  Hebrew  liturgical  word,  the 
use  of  which  was  ordained  in  the  Law  given 
to  the  Jews  at  Sinai,  and  which  has  passed 
into  the  services  of  the  Christian  Church, 
sometimes  in  a  translated  form,  as  in  the 
Greek  «  Alethos,"  the  Latin  "Fiat,"  and 
the  English  "  So  be  it,"  but  mostly  in  its  un- 
translated form  '*  Amen."  Its  liturgical  use 
among  the  Jews  is  illustrated  by  the  response 
assigned  to  the  woman  in  the  trial  by  the 
water  of  jealousy  [Numb.  v.  22],  by  that  of 
the  people  in  the  great  Commination  at 
Mount  Ebal  [Deut  xxvii.  16-26,  comp.  Neh. 
V.  13],  and  after  the  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving 
given  by  David  to  Asaph  at  the  placing  of 
the  Ark  on  Zion  [1  Chron.  zvi  36,  comp. 
Neh.  viii.  6],  and  by  its  occurrence  in  the 
doxologies,  with  whicSh  the  first  four  books  of 
tbe  Psalms  end  [Pss.  xli  13,  Ixxii.  18, 
Ixxxix.  62,  cvi.  48].  Its  liturgical  use  in  the 
Apostolic  age  is  attested  bv  St.  Paul  when 
arguing  against  the  use  oi  non-vernacular 
languages  in  Divine  Service :  *'£lse  when  thou 
shalt  bless  with  the  Spirit,  how  shall  he  that 
occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  say 
Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he 
understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest?"  [I 
Cor.  xiv.  16.]  St.  Chrysostom  says  that  tho 
layman,  or  **  unloamed,"  cannot  say  Amen  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
because  he  does  not  know  when  the  concluding 
words  of  the  consecration  prayers,  "world 
without  end,"  which  should  be  followed  by  a 
general "  Amen,"  are  spoken.  But  far  earlier 
than  this  the  use  of  Amen  in  this  place  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  it  occurs  here 
in  aU  ancient  liturgies.  The  liturgical  use  of  it 
may  indeed  be  inferred  to  have  direct  Divine 
sanction,  since  our  Lord  Himself  enjoined  it 
on  the  Apostles  when  He  gave  them  the 
Lord's  Prayer  [Matt.  y\.  13]. 

In  liturgical  use  the  word  "  Amen "  has 
always  borne  two  senses:  that  of  emphatic 
assent,  as  at  the  end  of  the  Creeds,  where  it 
means  "So  it  is,"  or  "So  I  believe,"  and 
that  of  ratification,  "  So  be  it,"  as  when  it  is 
said  after  prayers  that  have  been  spoken  in 
our  name.  "  The  rules  for  its  use  in  the 
Prayer  Book  appear  to  be  these :  [1]  When, 
it  is  used  after  acts  of  worship  in  which  the 
minister  alone  has  spoken,  as  in  Absolutions, 
Benedictions,  and  '  other  prayers,'  it  is  to  bo 
taken  as  a  ratification  by  the  people  .of  what 
the  minister  has  said,  and  is  to  be  said  by  the 
people  only,  in  which  case  the  word  is 
printed  in  italics ;  [2]  When  it  is  used  at  the 
end  of  formularies  which  the  people  say  with 
the  minister,  as  in  Confessions,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Doxologies,  and  Creeds,  it  is  to  be 
said  by  both  minister  and  people  as  part 
of  the  formularies,  and  is  then  printed  in 
Homan  type;  [3]  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  at 
the  beginnmg  of  the  Communion  Service,  in 
the  formulsB  of  Baptism,  and  in  the  reception 
of  the  baptised  into  Christian  fellowahip, 
it  is  a  ratification  by  the  speaker  himself,  and 
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is  not  to  be  said  by  the  people."  [Annot.  Pr. 
Book,  page  186.] 

AmexicAt  Chkistianity  in.  [Bumsu 
America,  South  Amshica,  United  States.] 

Awi—  [Lat,  Almutiumlj  Almucb,  or 
A11TS8.— A  tippet  of  fur  worn  by  canonB  and 
other  dignitaries  of  cathedrals  during  cold 
weather.  It  waa  usually  shaped  like  a  flat 
"  boa,"  with  ends  hanging  down  in  front  like 
the  enda  of  a  stole,  but  it  also  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  of  a  form  somewhat  similar 


to  that  of  a  B.A.  hood,  the  furred  portion 
bein^  drawn  over  the  head.  The  Grey 
Friars'  Chronicle,  written  early  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  notices  that  late  in 
1-548  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
**  left  off  wearing  their  grey  amisses  with  the 
calober."  [Grey  F.  Chron.,  Camd.  Soc.  ed. 
page  59.] 

Amice  [Lat.,  Amictwi]^  also  called  the 
Homerale  and  Super-humerale. — An  oblong 
piece  of  fine  linen,  tied  round  the  neck  by 
i«o  strings.     It  is  worn  over  the  cassock  and 


imder  the  alb,  stole,  and  chasuble,  and  was 
spoken  of  as  early  as  the  ninth  centur}"  by 
Analarios  as  the  first  of  the  vestments  which 
vere  pot  on  by  the  bishop  or  priest  at  the 


celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  It  was 
originally  worn  upon  the  head  like  a  hood, 
and  was  afterwards  worn  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  priest  while  preparing  to  go  to  the 
altar,  but  turned  back  over  his  shoulders 
when  the  short  service  of  preparation  was 
over.  The  amice  often  had  an  '*  apparel,"  or 
small  piece  of  rich  embroidery,  sewn  on  to  it, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  collar  when  in  use. 

AmmoniaiiS. — A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  followers  of  the  philosopher  Ammonius 
Saccas,  the  founder  of  the  Neo-Platonist 
school  of  theology  in  the  second  century. 

Ammonian  Bactioiis. — Certain  divi- 
sions of  the  four  Gospels  made  by  Anmionius 
of  Alexandria  in  the  second  century  for  the 
ptirpose  of  constructing  a  **  Diatessaron,"  or 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels.    [Harmony.] 

Amphibalumv  or  Akphibalus. — ^A  name 
used  in  the  Gallican  Church  for  the  vestment 
worn  by  the  celebrant  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. It  was  the  same  vestment  as  that 
known  to  later  ages  by  the  name  of  "  chasuble.** 

AmphibaluSy  St. — This  is  the  name 
given  by  tradition  to  the  priest  by  whom 
St.  Alban  was  instructed  in  Christianity,  and 
for  whom  he  suffered  death.  [Alban,  St.] 
From  the  identity  of  the  name  with  that 
of  the  vestment  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  word 
used  to  designate  the  priest's  cloak  which  St. 
Alban  put  on  came  to  be  taken  by  mistake  for 
the  name  of  the  priest  himself.  Yet  a  modem 
clergyman  who  wore  a  cope  might  also  be 
named  Cope :  and  caraealla^  not  amphibalus, 
appears  to  be  the  word  used  for  this  cloak  in 
the  original  story.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  a  shrine  of  St.  Amphibalus  as  well  as 
a  shrine  of  St.  Alban  in  St.  Alban*s  Abbey, 
and  that  St.  Amphibalus  was  commemorated 
as  a  martyr  on  June  23rd,  the  day  following 
the  feast  of  St.  Alban.  In  populsir  language 
the  name  was  corrupted  into  Saint  Affabel. 

AsLpullft. — A  flask  or  cruet  of  precious 
metal  for  holding  the  consecrated  oil  or  chrism 
used  in  ceremonies  of  unction.  The  name  is 
in  use  in  the  English  Coronation  Service. 
The  same  name  was  also  given  to  the  cruets 
for  holding  the  wine  and  water  used  at  the 
Holy  Communion.  AmpuUas  of  very  early 
date  exist,  one  at  Monza  belonging  to  the  7th 
century.  Similar  vessels  were  also  called  by 
the  name  of  Ama,  and  some  of  these  of  a 
still  earlier  date  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
Museum. 

Amsdorflaiui. — Those  who  held  the 
opinions  of  Nicolas  Arosdorf,  a  Lutheran 
bishop  of  Nuremberg,  in  a.d.  1562.  In  the 
course  of  a  vigorous  controversy  with  George 
Major,  a  liutheran  divine  of  Wittenberg, 
Amsdorf  maintained  an  exaggerated  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  Luther  respecting  the 
inefficacy  of  good  works  to  salvation,  declar- 
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ing  that  they  were  not  only  not  necessary 
but  were  even  a  hindrance  to  salvation.  The 
parties  of  the  two  divines  were  reconciled  by 
a  "  Formula  of  Concord,"  which  was  drawn 
up  at  Bergen  in  the  year  1577. 

Amjrraldists. — ^The  followers  of  Mosee 
Amyraut,  a  Calvinistic  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Saumur,  from  a.d.  1633  to  a.d.  1664. 
Amyraut  attempted  to  promote  union  among 
the  many  parties  of  Calvinists,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  re-unite  them 
with  the  Church  of  France.  He  combated 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees, 
or  the  predestination  of  part  of  mankind  to 
eternal  damnation  as  well  as  of  others  to 
salvation ;  and  maintained  that  all  Christians 
had  salvation  placed  within  their  power.  The 
Amyraldists  were  called  **  Hypothetical  Uni- 
versalists,"  and  perhaps  carried  the  opinions 
of  their  leader  further  in  the  direction  of 
actual  Universalism — the  doctrine  that  all 
men,  good  and  bad,  will  eventually  be  saved — 
than  Amyraut  himself  had  done. 

Amyss.    [Amehs.]  • 

Anabaptiste. — This  name,  signifying 
"  Re-baptisers,"  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  [ana-^aptizein]  which  mean  "to  bap- 
tise again,"  and  was  used  as  the  designation 
of  a  sect  which  sprung  up  in  Grermany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Reformation.  Some  of  them 
emigrated  to  England,  chiefly  to  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  gathered  many  followers  there, 
but  this  sect  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Baptists  of  the  last 
two  centunes.    [Baptists.] 

The  original  Anabaptists  wore  rather 
political  insurrectionaries  than  a  religious 
sect,  and  although  they  took  their  rise  among 
the  followers  of  Luther,  they  were  very 
heartily  repadi\ted  by  him,  as  they  after- 
wards were  by  the  leading  Reformers  of  Eng- 
land. The  earliest  of  their  leaders  who  are 
historically  traceable,  were  some  fanatics 
known  as  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  who 
claimed  to  be  directly  inspired,  and  rejected 
the  Bible  as  part  of  that  human  learning 
which  they  held  to  be  a  hindrance  to  religion. 
Among  the  chief  of  them  were  Nicolas  Stork, 
a  weaver,  of  Zwickau ;  Mark  Thomas,  also  a 
weaver,  Thomas  Miinzer,  Lutheran  Pastor  of 
Zwickau;  and  Mark  Stiibner,  a  student  of 
Wittenberg.  The  political  aim  of  these  so- 
styled  "  prophets "  was  soon  manifested,  for 
Stork  declared  himself  to  have  seen  a  vision 
of  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  who  declared  to 
him  "Thou  shalt  sit  on  my  throne,"  from 
which  time  [a.d.  1621],  the  "  prophets  "  pre- 
dicted the  overthrow  of  all  existing  govern- 
ments to  make  way  for  the  *' millennial 
reig^  of  the  saints,"  with  Stork  for  their 
king,  and  twelve  "  apostles,"  and  seventy 
"evangelists"  acting  under  him.  Miinzer 
was  dismissed  from  his  pastorship  at  Zwickau, 


and  making  Altstadt,  in  Thuringia,  the  centre 
of  his  operations,  propounded  as   his    lead- 
ing   principles — [IJ    that    the    true     Word 
of  God  is  not  an  external  revelation,  but  an 
internal  inspiration ;  [2]  that  infant  baptism 
is  unlawful ;  [3]  that  there  must  be  a  visi  ble 
Kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth ;  and  [4]  that 
in  this  Kingdom  all  must  be  equal,  having  a 
community   of  goods.      The  league     which 
Miinzer  formed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  kingdom  on  these  principles,  and 
which  he  called  on  the  nobles  to  join  under  pain 
of  civil  war,  did  not  meet  with  the  success  he 
expected  at  Altstadt,  and  in  1524  its  centre 
was  removed  to  Waldshut,  on  the  borders  of 
Switzerland,  where  it  was  at  first  encouraged 
by  Zwingli,  though  afterwards  vigorously  op- 
posed by  him,  when  he  saw  their  fanaticism, 
so  that  he  wrote  a  work  against  them. 

About   this    time    the  "Peasants'  War," 
broke  out  in  Southern  Germany,  this  being 
a  rebellion  against  the  extortion  and  tyranny 
of  the  feudal  nobility,  mixed  up,  as  ail  such 
movements  used  to  be,  with  alleged  religious 
grievances.      The  peasants  expected  to  tind 
a  leader  in  Luther,  but  he  severely  condemned 
their  rebellion,  charging  them  with  breaking 
their  allegiance,  plundering  monasteries  and 
castles,  and  then  cloaking  their  evil  deeds 
with  the  pretence  of  obedience  to  the  Gospel. 
*' Therefore,  dear  masters,"  he  wrote  to  the 
nobles,  "  come  hither  to  deliver,  hither  to  the 
rescue ;    have  pity  on  the  poor  folk ;   st^ib. 
snute,  throttle,  who  can,  and  if  you  perish  in 
the  work  it  will  be  a  blessed  death,  a  better 
than    which  you    will    never    accomplish." 
The  leadership  which  Luther  thus  vigorously 
declined  was,  however,   fladly  assumed  by 
Miinzer.     He    established   his   government, 
such  as  it  was,  at  Muhlhausen,  and  signed 
his    decrees   "Miinzer,   with    the    sword  of 
Gideon,"    writing  to  his    followers    in  his 
proclamation  in  words  as  fierce  as  those  of 
Luther  to  his    opponents,    "Let  not   your 
sword  cool  in  blood.     On!    on!   on!   while 
ye  have  the  day ;  God  goes  before  you."    He 
afterwards  avowed  that  the  first  principle 
of  his  league  had  been  to  have  all  thingH 
common,  and  that  any  duke,  count,  or  lord, 
who  refused  to  consent  to  such  communism, 
was  to  have  been  beheaded  or  hanged.    Thu 
rebellion,  however,  was  crushed  at  the  battle 
of  Frankenhausen,  on  May  15th,   1526,  by 
an  army  under  the  command  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick ;  the  Anabaptist  leaders 
were  taken    and  put  to  dea^  with  much 
cruelty,  and  a  multitude  of  their  followers 
were  either  slain  in  the  battle  or  executed 
afterwards. 

A  second  outbreak  of  this  religious  com- 
munism was  organised  nine  years  afterwards 
at  Miinster,  in  Westphalia,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Leyden  ttulor  named  John  Bock- 
hold,  John  Matthias,  the  so-called  Bishop  of 
the  Anabaptists,  and  Gerard  Kippenbroeck,  a 
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tw^biDder  of  Amsterdam.  They  attacked 
Uunsto'  suddenly  in  the  night,  and  getting 
pooefiioa  of  the  city  proclaiuied  Matthias 
as  king.  He  fell  in  a  mad  attempt,  assisted 
h-  thirty  followers  onl^,  to  repel  the  forces 
aefit  to  recapture  the  city.  John  Bockhold, 
the  Leyden  tailor,  henceforth  known  as 
''John  of  Ley  den,"  now  assumed  the  royal 
title  as  "King  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  and 
under  him  the  dty  of  Munster  became  the 
•cieae  of  fanatic  violence  and  profligacy.  It 
mat  last  recaptured  by  the  forces  of  the 
Coont  of  Waldeck,  its  prince-bishop,  on 
Jooie  24th,  1535,  and  the  new  "  kingdom " 
of  the  Anabaptists  was  finally  extinguished 
by  the  execution,  with  cruel  tortures,  of  its 
''kiiu?.'*  Insurrections  had  been  org^anised 
br  him  at  Amsterdam,  Deventer,  and  Wesel, 
three  cities  which  John  of  Leyden  claimed  to 
hare  received  as  a  gift  from  God,  and  also 
is  other  parts  of  Holland,  but  all  such 
attempts  to  establish  the  **  millennial  king- 
dom of  the  saints  "  were  quickly  suppressed, 
and  the  project  came  utterly  to  an  end. 
Heoceforth  the  Anabaptists  dropped  their 
political  character,  and  became  a  simply 
idigiotts  sect  in  1537,  under  the  leadership 
of  Venno  Symons,  a  priest,  and  rector  of  his 
native  village  of  Witmarsum,  in  Friesland. 
The  peaceable  Baptist  sect  which  thus  sprung 
cat  (^  the  ruins  of  the  Anabaptist  revolution- 
isU  still  exists  under  various  names  in 
HoUand  and  North  America.  [Mennonites.1 
The  Anabaptists  cannot  be  clearly  tracea 
m  England  until  the  year  1534,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  had  come 
over  as  early  as  1529,  when  the  bishops  spoke 
of  ^'certain  apostates,  friars,  monks,  lewd 
pfiests,  bankrupt  merchants,  vagabonds,  and 
Wd  idle  fellows  of  corrupt  intent,"  who  had 
""anbraoed  the  abominable  and  erroneous 
opinions  lately  sprung  in  Germany.'*  In 
1554,  howevsr,  a  royal  proclamation  was 
iasoed,  which  stated  that  many  strangers  had 
come  into  the  realm  who,  although  they  were 
baptised  in  their  infancy,  yet  had,  in  con- 
tHnpt  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  rebaptised 
themselves;  and  they  are  ordered  to  leave 
the  kingdom  in  twelve  days,  under  pain  of 
dt^th.  In  1535  Cromwell  made  a  memoran- 
dum in  his  pocket-book:  "First,  touching 
the  Anabaptists,  and  what  the  King  will  do 
with  them."  What  the  king  did  do  is  shown 
in  Stowe's  Chnmiele^  where  it  is  recorded  that 
nineteen  men  and  six  women,  all  Dutch,  were 
tried  at  St.  Paul's  on  May  25th,  1535,  and 
that  fourteen  were  condemned  as  heretics, 
tvo  being  burned  in  Smithfield,  and  fourteen 
in  coontry  towns.  Three  years  later — on 
Oct  Ist,  1538 — a  royal  commission  was  issued 
to  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  others,  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  sect  are  declared  to  be 
p^^^erous  and  heretical.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment [32  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  49]  was  passed 
planting  a  general  pardon;  but  those  who 
i^ected  infant  baptism  and  the  doctrine  of 


our  Lord's  Incarnation  are  expressly  excepted. 
Some  of  them  were  made  to  bear  fag^gots,  as 
heretics  who  had  recanted  their  heresies ;  but 
on  April  29th,  1540,  some  were  again  burned, 
as  is  mentioned  by  Latimer,  who  speaks  of 
them  as  "poisoned  heretics"  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  and  as  "a  certain  sect  of  heretics 
that  will  have  no  magistrates  or  judges  on 
the  earth."  In  1549,  the  middle  of  Edward 
VL's  reign,  they  appear  to  have  become  very 
numerous,  and  very  bold.  The  Act  of  154ii 
was  re-enacted,  and  Bishop  Hooper  writes 
from  London  respecting  them  on  June  25th 
of  that  year :  "  I'he  Anabaptists  flock  to  the 
place,  and  give  me  much  txouble  with  their 
opinions  respecting  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Ix)rd,  for  they  deny  altogether  that  Christ 
was  bom  according  to  the  flesh,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary."  A  year  later  he  writes  that  Kent 
and  Essex  are  "  troubled  with  the  frenxy  of 
the  Anabaptists  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom."  About  a  year  later,  at  the  end 
of  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  a  foreign  Reformer, 
Martin  Micronius,  wrote  from  London  to  a 
friend  abroad  that  they  were  then  "  beginning 
to  shake  our  churches  with  greater  violence 
than  ever,  as  they  deny  the  Conception  of 
Christ  by  the  Virgin."  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  they  were  the  most  numerous 
victims  of  the  cruel  persecution  which  was 
carried  on,  under  foreign  influences,  chiefly 
in  London  and  the  counties  between  it  and 
the  eastern  coast.  [Blunt*  s  Hist.  Beform. 
ii.  222 — 225.]  The  last  of  the  Anabaptists 
who  were  actually  burned  for  their  heresies 
were  John  Wielmacker  and  Hendrick  Ter 
Woort,  who  were  executed  in  Smithfield  on 
July  22nd,  1575,  when  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
signed  their  death-warrants,  had  been  fifteen 
years  on  the  throne.  This  is  also  nearly  the 
last  that  is  on  record  respecting  the  Ana- 
baptists in  England.  A  section  of  them  had 
taken  the  name  of  Thb  Family  of  Lovs; 
and  these  lingered  on  until  the  few  who 
remained  were  absorbed  by  some  of  the 
fanatic  sects  which  ^rung  up  during  the 
Great  Bebellion.  With  the  suppression  of 
the  Fifth  Monabchy  Men,  in  1661,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  become  extinct. 

Anabata. — The  Greek  name  for  a  large 
processional  cope,  with  a  hood.  The  hood 
has  the  form  of  a  small  cape  in  modem  times, 
not  being  worn  over  the  head. 

AnagOgioal. — A  word  derived  from  the 
€k-eek  anagein,  "  to  lead  upwards,"  and  desig- 
nating that  form  of  the  mystical  interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture  which  raises  the 
thoughts  from  an  earthly  meaning  to  a 
heavenly.  Thus,  the  weekly  rest  of  the 
earthly  Sabbath  may  be  anagogically  inter- 
preted  of  the  sabbtUismos,  or  sabbatical  and 
eternal  rest  of  heaven  [Heb.  iv.  4 — 11];  or 
the  mystery  of  the  union  between  man  and 
wife  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the 
Church  [Eph.  v.  22—32]. 
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Ana^nostes. — ^The  name  given  to  the 
order  of  a  reader  in  the  £astem  Church. 

Analogion.— The  name  of  the  pulpit  in 
a  Greek  or  Eastern  Church. 

Analogy    of  Beligion.      [Butlsr, 

JOBBPU.] 

Analogy  of  the  Faith.— This  phrase 
is  derived  irom  the  words  of  St.  Paul  [Kom. 
xii  6],  '*let  us  prophesy  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  faith''  [Gr.  tin  analogian 
tit  piate6s]t  and  signifies  the  harmony  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Christian  cieed,  which 
may  be  disturhed  by  bringing  one  part  so 
conspicuously  into  view  as  to  obscure  others, 
or  tend  to  contradict  them.  Thus,  exaggerated 
teaching  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  relation  to  our  Lord  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  doctrines  relating  to  our  Lord 
Himself  as  the  One  Mediator. 


BiPhora.— That  part  of  the  Liturgies 
of  the  £astem  Churches  which  corresponds 
to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  in  the  Western, 
and  contains  the  prayers  and  praises  con- 
nected with  the  Acts  of  Consecration  and 
Communion.  The  corresponding  portion  of 
the  Liturgy  in  the  EngUsh  service  is  that 
which  begins  with  "Lift  up  your  hearts," 
and  ends  with  the  Benediction.  It  is  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  Eucharistic  Service. 

Anaatairifti  St.  [a.d.  304].— a  noble  lady 
of  Rome,  who  suffered  by  fire  in  Illyria,  after 
being  tortured  by  her  husband,  in  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution.  Her  ashes  were  brought 
to  Home,  where  a  church  was  built  over 
them  near  the  Palatine  Hill.  She  appears  to 
have  been  martyred  on  Christmas  Day,  on 
which  day  she  is  commemorated ;  and  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  for  the  Popes  to  celebrate 
the  second  mass  of  that  day  in  this  church. 
Her  name  is  one  of  the  few  which  are  inserted 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  St.  Jerome  is  also 
said  to  have  celebrated  mass  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Anastasia. 

Anathema. — A  Greek  word,  represent- 
ing the  Hebrew  eherem,  which  designated 
things  or  persons  so  vowed  or  devoted  to  the 
Lord  for  the  purpose  of  destruction  that  they 
could  not  be  redeemed  [Josh.  vi.  17].  The 
word  and  its  corresponding  verb  occurs  about 
twelve  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was 
adopted  in  the  primitive  Church  in  forms  of 
excommunication.  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
by  St.  Paul  [Rom.  ix.  3;  1  Cor.  xvi  22: 
Gal.  i.  8]. 

Anchoress. — A  nun  living  a  solitary  life, 
instead  of  living  with  companions  as  one  of  a 
community.    [Anchorbt.J 

Anchoret,  or  Anchoritb. — This  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  anaehdretia,  and 
Latin  anaehoreta — one  who  lives  apart  from 
the  world — and  was  the  name  given  to  the 
hermits,   who   originally   lived   in   deserts, 


altogether  apart  from  their  fellow  -  men. 
They  lived  under  special  religious  rules,  like 
other  monks,  and  a  set  of  these,  bearing-  the 
title  of  the  "  Ancren  Riwle,"  is  extant,  which. 
was  written  early  in  the  thirteenth  oentuzy. 
[Hekmits.] 

Andrewes,  Lancelot  [a.d.  1555 — I62GJ, 
Bishop    successively    of    Chichester,     £ly, 
and  Winchester.     This  holy  and   eminent 
bishop  was  the  son  of  a  master-mariner  and 
shipowner,  who  became  in  later  life  a  master 
of  ibs  Trinity  House,  and  claimed  alliance  wiUi 
an  old  Suffolk  family.    Andrewes  was  born 
in  Thames  Street,  not  far  from  the  Church  of 
All  Hallows,  Barking,  and  went  to  school 
first  at  Cooper's  Free  School,  near  the  Tower, 
and  afterwards  at  Merchant  Taylors',  from 
whence  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Ward,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  to  oue  of  two  scholar- 
ships which    he    had    recently  founded    at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.    In  later  life 
[a.d.  1589—1605],  when  Andrewes  himself 
was  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  he  became  also 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  and,  with    a 
grateful  recoUection  of  Dr.  Ward's  kindness  to 
him  in  his  youth,  he  founded  two  fellowships 
at  Pembroke,  in  the  election  to  which  Ward's 
scholars  were  to  have  the  preference.    It  was 
while  he  was  Divinity  Lecturer  at  his  College, 
and  when  only  thirty  years  of  age,  that  he 
delivered  his  celebrated  catechetical  lectures 
on  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  hear  which  a 
large    audience   assembled    in   the    Collegre 
chapel  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
from  the  University,  the  town,  and  even  from 
the  villages  around  Cambridge.     Andrewes 
returned  to  London  as  Vicar  of  St.  Giles*, 
Cripplegate  and    Canon    of   St.  Paul's,    in 
A.D.  1589,  but  in  the  same  year  he  became  also 
Master  of  his  college  at  Cambridge.    Prefer- 
ments afterwards  succeeded  each  other  very 
rapidly.     Having  become  one  of  the  Queen's 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1601,  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster.    King 
James  appointed  him  first  to  the  office  of 
Almoner;  in  1605  the  same  king  nominated 
him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Chichester,  in  1609  to 
that  of  Ely,  and  in  1618  to  that  of  Winchester 
and  the  Deanery  of  the  Chapel  Royal    But 
Andrewes    does   not  appear    ever   to  have 
realised  the  practical  work  of  a  Bishop.    "  A 
great  part  of  five  hours  a  day  he  spent  in 
devotion,"  we  are  told  by  Bishop  Buckeridge 
in  his  fimeral  sermon :  and  much,  of  his  time 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
study.    Meanwhile  the  active  labours  of  the 
Puritans  were  undermining  the  foundations 
of  the   Church  and  battering  its  walls,  and 
it  was  soon  brought  to  the  ground.    The 
pious  bishop  was  exceedingly  uberal  in  his 
charities,  and  munificent  in  restoring  or  re- 
building the  residence  houses  and  episcopal 
palaces  which  belonged  to  his  preferments. 
For  the  see  of  Winchester  he  purchased  a 
house  on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  beautifully 
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iitiuited  within  a  turlong  of  the  church,  and 
this  house  waa  occupied  by  the  buhops  in- 
iteid  of  the  old  palace  in  Southwark  until  the 
year  1820 ;  a  fine  row  of  elms  which  until 
recently  bordered  **fiiahop*8  Walk/*  at  the 
edge  <n  the  river,  •  having  probably  been 
planted  by  him.  It  waa  in  the  old  palace  at 
SoDthwark,  however,  that  Bishop  Andrewea 
died,  on  Sept.  2dth,  1626,  and  it  was  in  the 
adjoining  Church  of  St.  Saviour  that  he  was 
buiied.  He  left  several  works  behind  him  on 
the  Soman  controversies  of  the  day,  but  his 
chief  literary  memorials  are  his  "  Devotions  '* 
and  his  ninety-six  Sermons,  the  latter  full  of 
learned  theology  and  rich  in  devotional 
thought 

AncbroniciaiUl. — The  Alexandrian  sect 
of  Anobutjb  were  so  designated  after  Andron- 
icos,  who  waa  their  bishop  about  a.d.  614. 
[Amoklitjb.] 


J, — ^To  anoint,  especially  in  Extreme 
Unction.  So  Shakespeare  uses  the  negative 
of  the  word,  "  unanefed,"  in  Hamlet  i.  6,  77. 
[AxonrriNo.] 

AskfpL — [Or.  migelosJ]  This  word  has 
the  onginal  sense  of  "  messenger,"  but  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  it  aiways  means  a 
Divine  messenger,  or  messenger  sent  by  God. 
Thus  our  Lord  is  called  'Hhe  Messenger," 
or  Angel,  "of  the  Covenant"  [Mai.  iii.  1] ; 
St  John  the  Baptist  '*the  messenger,"  or 
angel,  «*of  God"  [Mai.  iii.  1,  comp.  Matt 
xi.  10] ;  and  a  certain  class  of  bishops 
"Angds  of  the  Churches"  [Rev.  i.  20]. 
But  the  most  common  sense  in  which  the 
word  "angel"  is  used  is  to  designate  a 
created  being  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
of  men,  and  one  having  special  ministrations 
to  perform  towards  Grod  and  towards  man. 

Thb  Natu&b  and  Form  op  An oels. — That 
the  angelic  natnre  is  not  the  sume  as  human 
nature  is  declared  by  St.  Paul  when  he  says 
that  the  Son  of  God  did  not  take  hold  of 
angels  by  asraming  their  nature,  but  took 
hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  thus  assuming 
bomsn  nature  [Heb.  ii.  16];  words  which 
imply  that  the  two  natures  are  different.  He 
also  says  that  angels  are  "  spirits  engaged  in 
sacred  service'*  [Heb.  i.  14];  words  which 
imply  that  angels  live  under  the  condition  of 
apuitoal  beings,  not  that  of  corporeal  beings, 
llie  experience  of  those  who  have  seen  or 
have  been  visited  by  angels,  has  been  that 
those  who  have  been  seen  on  earth  have 
had  the  human  form,  but  that  they  have 
appeared  and  disappeared,  descended  from 
above  and  ascended  thither  again,  in  a 
msaner  which  shows  that  they  are  not 
mbjeet  to  the  laws  affecting  material  sub- 
Btnooea  a%  or  to  the  same  extent  as,  human 
beings  are.  Yet  these  angelic  spirits  seem  to 
have  some  bodily  substance  as  well  as  ]K>dily 
fcna,  by  means  of  which  they  are  capable  of 
poionning  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in 


which  they  are  performed  by  material  beings. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  natural  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  statements  respecting  angels 
at  different  periods— that  thoy  '*put  forth 
their  hand  and  pulled  Lot  into  the  house  to 
them,  and  shut  to  the  door ; "  or,  *'  laid  hold 
upon  bis  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his 
'vnfe,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  two  daughters,** 
and  led  them  out  of  the  city  [Gen.  xix.  10, 
16]  ;  or,  partook  of  the  food  which  Abraham 
and  Lot  prepared  for  them  [Gen.  xviii.  8; 
xix.  3]  ;  or,  **  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the 
door  *^  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  "  and  sat  upon 
it  **  [Matt  xxviii.  2J ;  or,  **  smote  Peter  on 
the  side  and  raised  him  up  "  [Acts  xii.  7] ;  ori 
spoke  with  audible  voices  in  human  lan- 
guage. 

As  to  their  form,  it  is  evident  that  when- 
ever angels  have  become  visible  iipon  earth 
they  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  human 
beings,  though  mostly  with  some  special 
signs  of  celestial  brightness  and  glory  that 
distinguished  them  from  human  beings.  Thus 
those  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plains 
of  Mamre  are  spoken  of  as  ** three  men** 
[Gen.  xvi.  7  ;  xvui.  2,  3  ;  xxii.  16 ;  xxxii.  24]. 
So  also  Ezekiel  saw  a  vision  of  six  destroying 
angels  coming  to  Jerusalem  in  the  form  of 
*'  six  men  **  [Ezek.  ix.  2]  ;  and  in  later  ages 
Zacharias  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  saw  the 
angel  Gabriel  in  human  form,  and  heard  him 
speak  to  them  with  human  voice  [Luke  i.  11 — 
20,  26—38].  So  the  holy  women  at  the 
Sepulchre  saw  "  a  vision  of  angels  "  as  "  two 
men/'  who  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments 
[Luke  xxiv.  4,  23],  whom  Mary  Magdalene 
had  seen  as  "  two  angels  in  white  sitting,  the 
one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet, 
where  the  body  of.  Jesus  had  lain  **  [John  xx. 
12],  and  one  of  whom  had  been  seen  by  the 
sentinels  as  he  "  descended  from  heaven,  and 
came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door 
and  sat  upon  it,  his  countenance**  being 
"Hke  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as 
snow**  [Matt  xxviii  2,  3].  Of  a  similar 
appearance  and  form  were  the  angels  who 
appeared  to  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ascension  [Acts  i.  10];  those  who 
appeared  to  Cornelius  [Acts  x.  3]  and  to 
St.  Peter  in  his  prison  [Acts  xii.  7— 10] ;  and 
those  whom  St.  John  saw  in  his  Apocalyptic 
visions  [Rev.  viii.  2,  3;  x.  1,  10 ;  xvi.  1,  6 ; 
xxi.  9,  17  ;  xxii.  8,  9^.  But  the  human  form 
is  not  invariably  attributed  to  angels,  for  wo 
must  regard  as  angels  those  beings  who  minister 
before  God  as  Seraphim  [Isa.  2—4]  and 
Cherubim  [Ezek.  i.  4—26;  Rev.  iv.  6—81 
living  creatures  (or  created  beings,  as  distin* 
guished  from  the  Uncreated  Divine  Being) 
whose  mysterious  form  and  glory  transcends 
the  power  of  human  language  to  describe, 
unless  it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  as. that 
of  winged  men  with  features  taken  from  some 
of  the  noblest  of  animal  beings  of  a  lower 
order. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  re- 
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spectiDg  the  nature  and  form  of  angels  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  spirits  embodied  in  some 
pure  corporeal  substance  of  a  highly  attenu- 
ated kind,  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  matter;  that  those  have 
most  frequently  been  seen  on  earth  which  are 
in  human  form,  but  that  others  exist  which 
have  other  forms  also,  and  that  all  belong  to 
that  order  of  creation  to  which  the  "  spiritual 
body  "  of  the  resurrection  will  belong  [1  Cor. 
XV.  44],  beings  whose  natural  abode  is  heaven, 
and  whose  nature  is  fitted  to  the  conditions  of 
life  there. 

Thb  Ministration  of  Anobls  towards 
God.  Whenever  there  has  been  a  revelation 
of  the  manner  in  which  angels  are  engaged 
in  heaven,  they  have  always  appeared  in  the 
immediate  Presence  of  Grod,  bearing  up  His 
throne  of  glory,  as  the  Cherubim  [Ezek.  i.  26 ; 
X.  1],  perpetually  adoring  Him,  like  the  Sera- 
phim hovering  above  it  [lea.  vi.  1  —  3]; 
*'  standing  by  Him  on  His  right  hand  and  on 
His  left"  [1  Kirga  xxii.  19],  "thousand 
thousands  **  that  '*  ministered  unto  Him,  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand"  that  "stood 
before  Him  "  [Dan.  vii.  9,  10],  waiting  to  go 
forth  whithersoever  He  should  send  them; 
and  all  a  myriad  of  adoring  spirits,  **  the 
number "  of  whom  "  was  ten  thousand  ten 
thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands  "  sing- 
ing, "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength, and  honour, and  glory,  and  blessing" 
[Rev.  V.  11,  12].  The  general  picture  pre- 
sented to  our  minds  is  that  of  a  vast  angelic 
host,  continually  attendant  on  the  Divine 
Presence ;  constantly  engaged  in  acts  of  cuiora- 
tion  and  praise,  and  ever  waiting  to  do  will- 
ling  and  obedient  service  to  Him  Whom  they 
adore.  The  old  devotional  theology  of  the 
Church  loved  to  represent  these  Hosts  of  Qod 
as  consisting  of  Nine  Orders  of  Angels; 
namely,  Sbmaphim  [Isa.  vi.  2] ;  Chekubim 
[Ezek.  i.  51;  Thrones;  Dominions;  Princi- 
palities; Powers;  Mights  [Col.  i.  16  ;  Rom. 
viii.  38;  Eph.  i.  21,  iii.  10];  Archanobls 
[Tobit  xiii.  16 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16;  Jude  9];  and 
Anobls.  So  from  before  her  altars  the  hymn 
of  praise  continually  mingled  with  that  on 
high,  "Therefore  with  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels, and  with  all  the  company  of  Heaven, 
we  laud  and  magnify  Thy  glorious  Name ; 
evermore  praising  Thee,  and  saving,  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  keaven  and 
Earth  are  full  of  Thy  Glorj',  Glorj-  be  to  Thee, 
0  Lord  most  High.'^* 

The  Ministration  op  Anobls  towards 
Mbn. — But  for  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  the 
bath  of  the  Christian  world  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed in  words  of  prayer  as  well  as  of 
praise.  **0  everlasting  God,  Who  hast  or- 
dained and  constituted  the  services  of  Angels 
and  men  in  a  wonderful  order;  Mercifully 
grant,  that  as  Thy  holy  Angels  alway  do  Thee 
service  in  Heaven,  so  br  Thv  appointment 
they  may  succour  and  defend  us  on  earth, 


through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'*  This  belief 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  well-known 
words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Are  they  not  all  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  P  '*  [Heb.  i.  14], 
and  with  many  instances  of  such  ministrations 
recorded  in  Holy  Scripture. 

From  these  instances  we  may  gather  that 
the  angels  are  sometimes  sent  forth  among 
men  on  special  and  extraordinary  missions:  as 
when  they  were  sent  forth  as  messengers  from 
God  to  Lot,  or  to  Jacob,  or  to  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  to  the  Seer  of  &e  New 
Testament,  or  to  those  appointed  to  special 
service — as  the  Apostles. 

But  there  is  abundant  evidence  also  in  Holy 
Scripture    that    there    are    many    ordinary 
ministrations  in  which  the  Angol  of  the  Lord 
encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him, 
as  the  hosts  of  Mahanaim  did  around  Jacob 
[Ps.  xxxiv.  7],  and  in  which  the  words  spoken 
respecting  Christ  are  fulfilled  in  respect  to  His 
members,  "  He  shall  give  His  Angels  charge 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways"  [Ps. 
xci.  11 ;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6].      Ever  aiid  anon 
they  manifested  I  heir  presence  round  the  Holv 
Jesus,  as  when  Gabriel,   the  angol  of  the 
Incarnation,  was  sent  to  Zacharias  to  warn 
him  of  the  coming  birth  of  Christ's  Fore- 
runner [Luke  i  11—20]  ;  and  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  to    announce   her    Maternity  as   the 
mother   of    Him    A^Tiom    the    Forerunni»r 
heralded  [Luke  i.  26—38];  and  to  Joseph, 
bidding  him  to  take  the  Lord's  Mother  for 
his  wife  [Matt.  i.  20,  21] ;  and  to  the  shep- 
herds to  tell  them  of  the  glad  tidings  whioh 
they  were  presently  afterwards  to  hear  pro- 
claimed by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
[Luke  ii.   9 — 14] ;  and  to  Joseph  again,   to 
guide  him  in  his  care  of  the  Holy  Child 
[Matt.    ii.  13 — 19].       Such  ministrations  to 
the  Child  Jesus  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  u 
Boimd  truth  in  the  old  Christian  conviction 
that  little  children  are  specially  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  angels,  and   that    our 
Lord's  own  words  are  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal 
sense:  '*Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  That  in 
heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  thy  Father  Which  Is  in  heaven  " 
[Matt,  xviii.  10].       And  tender  thoughts  of 
comforting  faith  may  thus  be  suggested  to 
parents  in  regard  to  their  little  ones  who  have 
been  made  children  of   God  and   heirs  ol 
salvation. 

Later  on  in  His  holy  life,  when  the  Fasting 
and  Temptation  of  our  Lord — the  trial  of 
His  spiritual  life — ^had  weakened  His  human 
nature,  "angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
Him"  [Matt.  iv.  11] ;  and  in  the  depression 
of  His  agony  '*  there  appeared  an  angel  unto 
Him  from  heaven,  strengthening  Him  "  [Luke 
xxii.  43].  They  ministered  to  Him  also  at 
the  Resurrection  [Luke  xxiv.  23,  John  xx. 
12]  ;  and  when  He  ascended  up  on  high,  th<> 
chariot  of  the  Cherubim  received  Him  out 
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cf  the  Apostles'  sight,  and  multitudes  of  the 
hAvenlj-  host  suiTounded  Him,  singing  some 
«adk  itnia  as  '*  lAft  up  your  heads,  0  ye 
giteL  ind  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
asd  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in  **  [Ps. 
xzir.  9}.  So,  it  may  be  devoutly  and  rever- 
tiitly  hoped,  are  the  "  ministering  spirits  sent 
forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shiUl  be  heirs 
of  sahatkm."  Such  ministrations  are  more 
thtt  implied  in  the  words,  **  There  is  joy 
in  the  pcetenoe  of  the  angehi  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteih  **  [Luke  xv.  10] ;  in  the 
^iKtioor  which  angels  g^ve  to  St.  Peter,  St. 
PsoL  sDd  St.  Silas  [Acts  zii.  7—10] ;  in  the 
tkuge  which  St  Paul  gives  to  Timothy,  not 
oaly  ''before  God  and  Christ  Jesus,"  but 
iko  before  ''the  elect  angels"  [1  Tim.  v.  21] ; 
to  the  assuring  words  which  <'an  Angel  of 
God*  spoke  to  Cornelius,  "  Thy  prayers  and 
thine  ahns  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before 
iiod ;  **  and  in  the  diroctions  which  the  same 
Anf«l  gave  to  him  rMpecting  the  means  by 
vhich  he  was  to  attain  to  a  higher  state  of 
gnce  [Acts  x.  4—6]. 

H  has  also  been  revealed  by  our  Lord 
Hijnaelf ,  in  His  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lt2tf«0  [Luke  xvi.  22],  that  when  the  souls 
of  those  who  die  in  His  faith,  fear,  and  love, 
fp>  forth  into  the  world  of  spirits,  they  do  not 
go  fbfth  alone  and  in  dfarkness,  but  are 
nceived  by  the  hands  of  the  angels  appointed 
to  minister  to  them.  And  in  such  a  light  as 
the  presence  of  angels  brings  from  their 
abode  of  hght,  the  souls  of  God's  children  are 
earned  onwaid  to  a  better  light,  the  light  of 
Chriflt's  own  Presence  in  Paradise. 

Angel  of  a  Chnrcli.    [Bishop.] 

Angelic  Brothers.— The  followers  of 
Oreorge  Gichtel,  a  Dutch  Pietist  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  as- 
f mned  the  name  of  Angelic  Brothers  from  a 
belief  that  they  had  attained  that  state  of 
ukgelic  purity  of  which  our  Lord  spoke  when 
He  Mid  that  there  would  be  no  marrying  nor 
gimg  in  marriage  in  heaven,  but  that  the 
nghteoQs  would  there  be  as  ''the  angelti  of 
(icd.**  Gichtel  died  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1710,  leaving  behind  him  a  voluminous  work 
ntitJed  "Theoeophia  Practica,"  which  was 
pabhjfaed  at  Leyden  in  six  volumes  in  1722. 

Aegelic  ]>octor.— A  name  given  to  the 
gresttEeoIogian  Thomas  Aquinas.  [Aquimas.] 

Angeliole.— An  order  of  nuns,  first 
foondel  at  Milan  in  a.d.  1530  by  Louisa, 
t^ouatess  of  Guastalla.  The  nuns  followed 
the  role  of  St.  Augustine,  and  each  of  them 
prefixed  the  name  of  "  Angelica "  to  that  of 
W  patron  saint  as  a  reminder  of  purity. 

AageUe  Kyam.— The  "  Gloria  in  Ex. 
«l«i,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  the  hymn 
which  the  angels  sang  in  the  hearing  of  the 
*^»hefds  at  Bethlehem  on  the  birth  of  our 
1^—"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
<uth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men  "  [Luke 
llai,_2* 


ii.  13].  It  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis  *'  of  the  Communion 
Service  from  the  earliest  period  of  Christian 
liturgies.  Another  hymn  of  angels,  the 
"  Ter  Sanctus,"  is  also  used,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  this  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Seraphic  Hymn."  [Ter  Sanctus,  Gloria 
IN  Excelsis.  ] 

AageHo  Salutation.— The  words  of 
the  Archangel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mar>', 
when  announcing  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  through  her  means.  The  words 
were  "  HaU,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee:  blessed  art  thou 
among  women"  [Luke  i.  28].  From  an 
early  period  this  Salutation  was  sung  as  an 
antiphon  for  the  Sunday  before  Christmas, 
but  the  earliest  trace  of  its  use  in  the  modem 
form,  as  an  act  of  devotion  in  association  with 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  centary  later  in  England.  At  the  latter 
period  also  the  "  Hail  Mary  "  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  Salutation  of  her  cousin 
Elizabeth,  '*  Blessed  art  thou  among  women, 
and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb  "  [Luke 
i.  42],  which  was  ordered  to  be  used  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.  [a.d.  1261].  ATwut  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  precatory  form 
was  occasionally  added—"  Holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death.    Amen."    [Anoblus.] 

The  Ave  Maria  appears  always  to  havoi 
been  used  in  England  with  a  more  strict 
limitation  to  the  exact  words  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture than  on  the  Continent.  The  form 
current  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  given  in 
Myrk's  "  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests :  " — 

"  Hayl  be  thoa  Mary  f uUe  of  grace ; 
God  is  wyth  the  in  eoery  place : 
I-blessed  be  thow  of  alio  wjmmen. 
And  the  firayt  of  thy  wombe  Ibesua.    Amen." 

About  a  century  later  a  commentary  on 
their  daily  service,'  which  was  written  for  the 
nuns  of  Syon,  near  Isleworth.  remarks  upon 
the  habit  of  expanding  it : — **  Some  say  at  the 
beginning  of  this  salutation,  *Ave  beniirne 
Jesu ; '  and  some  say  after  Maria,  *  Mater  Dei,' 
with  other  additions  at  the  end  also.  And 
3uch  things  may  be  said  when  folks  say  their 
aves  of  their  own  devotion,  but  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  I  trow  it  be  most  semer 
and  most  medef  uU  to  obey  to  the  common 
use  of  sayinfT  ss  the  Church  hath  set  without 
all  such  addition  *'  [Mirror  of  our  Lady^  £.  E. 
Text  Soc.  ed.,  p.  79].  There  is  also  a 
clear  statement  on  the  subject  in  an  authori- 
tative work  which  was  set  forth  by  the  Crown 
and  Convocation  in  1637,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  in  this  we 
doubtless  see  the  view  which  was  taken  by 
the  best  theologians  of  the  unreformed  Church 
of  England  respecting  the  devotional  use  of 
this  salutation.  **  We  think  it  convenient," 
says  this  exposition  of  the  formula,  "  that  all 
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bishops  and  preachers  shall  instruct  and 
teach  the  people  committed  unto  their 
spiritual  charge,  that  this  Ave  Maria  is  not 
pi-operly  a  prayer,  as  the  Paternoster  is.  For 
a  prayer  properly  hath  words  of  petition, 
supplication,  request,  and  suit ;  but  this  Ave 
Maria  hath  no  such.  Nevertheless  the 
Church  hath  used  to  adjoin  it  to  the  end  of 
the  Paternoster,  as  an  hymn,  laud,  and 
praise,  partly  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesu 
Christ  for  our  redemption,  and  partly  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  her  humble  con&ent  given 
and  expressed  to  the  angel  at  this  salutation. 
Lauds,  praises,  and  thanks  be  in  this  Ave 
Maria  principally  given  and  yielded  to  our 
Lord,  as  to  the  author  of  our  said  redemption  ; 
but  herewith  also  the  Virgin  lacketh  not  her 
lauds,  praise,  and  thanks  for  her  excellent 
and  singular  virtue,  and  chiefly  for  that  she 
humbly  consented,  according  to  the  saying  ' 
of  the  holy  matron  St.  Elizabeth,  when  she 
said  unto  this  Virgin,  Blessed  art  thou  that 
diddest  give  trust  and  credence  to  the  angel's 
words  ;  for  all  things  that  have  been  spoken 
to  thee  shall  be  peHormed'*  [Irutitution  of  a 
Christian  Man,  a.d.  1537.] 

Angelici. — This  name  was  probably 
given  to  the  worshippers  of  angels  to  whom 
reference  is  made  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  [Col.  ii.  18],  and  whose  error 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Laodioea. 

Angelica. — ^An  Anabaptist  sect  in  Silrsia 
and  Bohemia,  which  arose  about  a.d.  1596. 
[Comp.  Anoklic  Bkother^.] 

AngelitSB. — A  sect  of  Monophysites,  who 
BO  designated  themselves  after  the  dedication 
of  their  first  church  in  Alexandria,  the 
"Angelium."  They  were  Jacobites,  and 
are  said  to  have  held  Tritheistic  opinions. 
[Trithbists.] 

Angelolatry.  [Worshipping  of  Angels.] 

AagelllB. — A  Roman  Catholic  devotion 
which  gathered  around  the  ancient  form  of 
the  "  Hail  Mary  **  [Angelic  Salutation]  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
following  form : — "  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
announced  unto  Mary,  and  she  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly 
favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee  ;  blessed  art 
thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour 
of  our  death.  Amen.  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord ;  be  it  done  unto  me  according  to 
Thy  word.  Hail,  Mary,  thou  that  art,"  &c. 
"  And  the  Word  was  made  Flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.  Hail,  Mary,  thou  that  art,"  &c. 
"  We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  pour  Thy  grace 
into  our  hearts,  that  as  we  have  known  the 
Incarnation  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
message  of  an  angel,  so  by  His  Croas  and 
Passion  we  may  be  brought  unto  the  glory 
of  His  Resurrection;  through  the  same 
Jesus   Christ    our    Lord.       Amen."      This 


memorial  of  the  Incarnation  is  said  thr(>c 
times  a  day — in  the  early  morning,  at  noon, 
and  in  the  evening,  by  strict  Roman  Catholics, 
and  one  of  the  church  bells,  called  "the 
Angelus  Bell,"  is  rung  to  give  warning  of 
the  time  for  the  devotion,  which  is  said  wher- 
ever persons  may  happen  to  be. 

Anglican  Chants.    [Mu^ic] 

Anglicans. — A  distinctive  name  given 
in  recent  times  to  those  High  Churchmen 
who  consider  that  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  strictly  those  of 
the  Post-Reformation  Church  of  England. 
The  term  is  rather  vague,  and  has  been 
often  used  to  designate  the  rather  narrow 
school  which  follows  the  seventeenth  century 
divines  of  the  High  Church  type,  such  as 
Andrewes,  Laud,  and  Cosin.  It  is  occasion- 
ally assumed  also  by  those  High  Churchmen 
who  look  with  jealousy  and  mistrust  upon  doc- 
trines and  practices  imported  into  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  Continental  churches. 

Anglo- Calvinists. — A  name  given,  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers  at  a  time  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, especially  as  expounded  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  Religion,  was  essentially 
Calvinistic. 

Anglo-Catholics. — A  designation  fre- 
quently assumed  by  the  earlier  members  of 
Uie  High  Church  party,  to  indicate  their 
community  of  faith  and  practice  with  tho 
churches  in  open  communion  with  Rome,  and 
with  the  Catholic  churches  of  the  East  and 
West,  rather  than  with  Protestants. 

Anglo-Israelites.— The  name  given  to 
a  society  founded  upon  the  belief  that  the 
English  nation  is  descended  from  the  ten 
northern  tribes  who  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  were  carried  captive  by  Shal- 
maneser.  This  belief  rests  upon  forced  inter- 
pretations of  certain  texts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  upon  a  mythical  story  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  having  carried  Jacob's 
pillar  to  Ireland,  whence  it  was  passed  on  to 
Scotland  to  become  the  coronation  stone,  and 
to  be  finally  transferred  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  As  examples  of  "interpretation," 
we  need  only  mention  that "  Saxon  "  is  de- 
rived from  "  Isaac's  son."  The  question  will 
be  found  amply  discussed  in  a  debate  between 
Messrs.  Hine  and  Roberts,  published  in  1879 
by  Pitman,  Paternoster  Row. 


JS.— This  name  was  given  as  a 
name  of  reproach  in  very  early  times  to 
Christians,  to  indicate  their  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  use  only  among  a  sect  who  believed 
in  a  mere  spiritual  resuscitation  of  our  nature, 
their  notion  originating  in  an  exaggerated 
form  of  doctrine  taught  on  the  subject  of 
spiritual  resurrection  by  the  great  Origen. 
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Anker.— An  old  English  form  of  the  word 
ixcHOBET  or  Anchorite. 

AnnaliBt. — That  member  of  a  monastic 
community  who  was  appointed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  to  keep  up  a  continual 
record  of  its  annals.  These  annals  are  often 
interepersed  with  notices  of  public  events, 
which  make  them  exceedingly  valuable  to  the 
historian,  and  several  of  them  have  been 
printed  among  the  volumes  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 


I. — ^The  first  year's  income  of  an 
ecdesuistical  benefice.  They  were  also  called 
'*¥ini  Fruits,"  and  this  is  the  name  by 
which  the  payment  is  known  at  the  present 
day. 

This  severe  tax  was,  until  towards  the  end 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  paid  to  the  Pope,  and 
its  abolition  in  that  form  was  one  of  the  first 
steps  taken  towards  breaking  up  the  relatione 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Court  of  Rome.  It  appears  to  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Popes  originally  from  all 
bishops  whom  they  consecrated  with  their 
own  hands,  the  tax  being  a  commutation  of 
presents  previously  made  by  them  to  the 
ropes.  But  this  form  of  the  tax  was  abolished 
by  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  Iii  a  later  age,  it  re- 
vived in  a  more  comprehensive  form,  and  in 
the  year  1253  the  payment  to  the  Popes  of 
the  first  year's  income  was  enforced  upon  all 
the  clergy,  of  whatever  rank;  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Crown  being  secured  by  a  grant 
of  the  revenue  thus  collected  to  Henry  III. 
for  three  years.  In  1288  Pope  Nicolas  made 
a  similar  grant  of  the  annates  to  Edward  I., 
towards  Uie  expenses  of  his  crusade,  thus 
gaining  a  still  &iner  hold  on  this  tribute  to 
the  See  of  Rome.  So  burdensome  was  it, 
that  during  the  forty-five  years  between  1486 
and  1531  it  was  calculated  that  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  nearly  £50,000  a  year  of  modem  money 
was  annually  sent  to  Rome  by  the  bishops  of 
^  Chorch  of  England  in  payment  of  an- 
nates alone,  '*  beside  other  great  and  intoler- 
able soms  which  have  yearly  been  conveyed 
to  the  said  Court  of  Rome  by  many  other 
wars  and  means,  to  the  great  impoverishment 
of  this  reabn."  In  1531,  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  Convocation  petitioned  the  Crown 
that  the  payment  of  annates  should  be  dis- 
continued; and  this  was,  in  reality,  the 
eariiest  step  in  the  great  movement  which 
cnlminated  in  the  Church  of  England's  entire 
independence  of  Rome :  for  the  petition  of  the 
clergy  contained  a  prayer  "  that  in  case  the 
Pope  should  persist  in  requiring  such  pay- 
nMnts,  the  obedience  of  Ihigland  should  oe 
^Uidiawn  altogether  from  the  See  of  Rome." 
This  petition  resulted  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
[23  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  20]  which  enacted  that 
the  payment  of  annates  to  the  Pope  should 
e«aae  on  July  9th,  1533,  and  that  if  in  conse- 
quence he  ^oold  refuse  to  grant  the  usual 


Bulls  for  the  consecration  of  any  bishop,  the 
latter,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
shall  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  the 
province,  **  according  and  in  like  manner  as 
divers  other  archbishops  and  bishops  have 
been  heretofore  in  ancient  times  by  sundry 
the  king's  most  noble  progenitors  made,  con- 
secrated, and  invested  within  this  realm." 

But  although  the  payments  of  annates  were 
thus  kept  from  going  to  Rome,  they  were  not 
abolished  altogether,  for  they  were  hence- 
forward to  be  paid  to  the  Crown.  They  were 
now,  however,  levied  in  a  more  just  manner, 
a  new  valuation  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
being  made — now  known  as  "  Liber  Regis," 
or  the  King's  Book — ^which  superseded  the 
papal  valuation  made  under  Pope  Nicolas  IV., 
and  which  exempted  small  benefices  from  the 
operation  of  the  tax.  This  valuation  of  1535 
is  still  in  force,  and  as  it  rates  benefices  by 
the  amount  of  their  income  at  that  time,  the 
payment  is  far  less  onerous  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Thus,  a  benefice  which 
was  worth  £30  a  year  in  1531  still  pays  to 
the  Crown  £30  as  the  **  first-fruits "  or  first 
year's  income  of  a  new  incumbent,  though  it 
may  now  be  worth  £500  a  year. 

But  although  annates,  or  first-fruits,  are 
still  paid  nominally  to  the  Crown,  it  is  nearly 
two  centuries  since  they  ceased  to  *form  any 
part  of  the  Crown  revenues.  For  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  this  portion  of  those 
revenues  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  com- 
missioners, under  the  name  of  "  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,"  for  the  augmentation  of  poorly- 
endowed  benefices.  Thus,  the  sums  paid  by 
the  incomes  of  the  bishops,  deans,  canons, 
and  the  richer  parochial  clergy  are  appro- 
priated to  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  parochial 
deriqr,  either  in  the  way  oi  loans  for  tiie 
building  of  parsonage  houses,  or  by  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  capital  from  which 
the  income  of  the  benefice  is  derived;  the 
grants  made  by  the  commissioners  being  met 
by  contributions,  generally  of  an  equal  amount, 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  to  be 
benefited.  Thus,  during  the  five  years 
1877 — 81  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty  has  added 
on  an  average  £60,000  to  the  incomes  of  the 
poorer  clergy,  £26,000  of  which  was  derived 
from  the  fund  itself,  and  £34,000  from  the 
voluntary  benefactions  indicated.    [Tbnthb.] 

Anne,  St.  [July  26th]. — This  name  is 
handed  down  by  Christian  tradition  as  that 
of  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  "Mary.  The 
earliest  notice  of  her  is  in  the  Apocryphal 
**  Gospel  of  St.  James,"  which  gives  Bethle- 
hem as  her  native  place,  and  speaks  of  her 
as  the  daughter  of  Matthan  the  priest. 
Matthan  is  said  to  have  had  three  daughters, 
Mary,  Sobe,  and  Anna,  or  Anne ;  Mary  being 
married  to  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  and  being 
mother  to  Mary  Salome;  Sobe  being  also 
married  in  the  same  village,  and  becoming 
the  mother  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Anne  being 
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married  to  Joachim,  a  maa  of  Galilee.  St. 
Anna  and  Jottchim  her  hushand  are  said  to 
have  been  married  for  many  years  before  they 
became  the  parents  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
to  have  died  soon  alter  they  had  dedicated 
her,  at  three  years  of  age,  for  the  service  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  [Mart,  Tub 
A'lROiw.]  St.  Anne  was  deeply  venerated 
as  a  saint  by  the  Eastern  Church,  according 
to  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Epiphanius 
[Heres.  78,  79],  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
Greek  hymns  of  a  very  early  date  commemo- 
rate her ;  homilies,  which  were  preached  on 
the  festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  speak  of 
her  in  terms  of  laudation,  and  the  Emperor 
Justinian  dedicated  a  Church  in  her  name  at 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  Church  also 
commemorates  St.  Anne  upon  three  days  in 
the  year — on  Sept.  4th  is  her  festival  in  con- 
junction with  her  husband  St.  Joachim; 
Dec.  9th  is  observed  as  the  day  of  her  con- 
ception :  and  July  26th  as  that  of  her  death. 
In  the  Roman  calendar,  and  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  calendars  of  the  Church  of  England, 
she  is  commemorated  on  July  26th.  St.  Anne 
is  mostly  represented  in  sacred  art  in  the 
touching  situation  of  teaching  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
TeMament. 
Annihilation.   [Etbknal  Punishment.] 

Annihilation  of  Encharistio  Ele- 
ments.   [Tkaksubstantiation.] 

Anniversary,  or  Year's  Mind. — ^The 
day,  in  the  year  Allowing  their  deaths,  upon 
which  deceased  persons  were  commemorated 
by  a  special  mass,  or  celebration  of  the  Holy 
dommunion.  A  faint  relic  of  such  a  com- 
memoration remains  in  the  custom  of  repeat- 
ing the  advertisement  of  a  person's  death  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  decease,  with  the 
words  '*in  memoriam"  added  [All  Souls, 
Fbast  of.] 

The  term  '*  year's  mind  "  vras  also  used  as 
the  special  designation  of  a  mass  offered  on 
behalf  of  a  deceased  person  every  day  for  a 
year  after  their  departure. 

Annotine  Easter.— The  day  observed 
bj  each  newly-baptised  person  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church  as  the  nominal  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  their  baptism  at  some  time,  mostly 
Efitster,  during  the  preceding  year.  The  day 
was  not  a  fixed  one. 

Annual.— A  popular  name  given,  rather 
derisively,  to  any  priest  who  maintained  him- 
self chiefly  by  offering  Year's  Minds.  [Anni- 

VEBSABT.] 

Annual     Commemoration. — [Com- 

ICEMORATION.] 

Annnnciation,  Festival  of  the. — 
[March  26th.] — ^The  commemoration  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel's  visit  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
when  he  announced  to  her  the  coming 
birth  of  our  Lord.    In  the  Consuetudinary  of 


Sarum  it  is  called  the  Festival  of  "our 
Lord's"  Annunciation.  In  the  calendar  of 
the  Prayer  Book  the  title  is  the  "  Annuncia- 
tion of  Mary,"  in  the  Table  of  Proper  Lessons, 
the  "Annunciation  of  our  Lady."  The 
popular  designation  is  "Lady  Day."  The 
festival  can  be  traced  back  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  collects  for  it  being 
extant  in  the  Sacramentaries  of  St.  Ghregory 
[a.d.  690]  and  St.  Gelasius  [a.d.  492],  and  a 
homily  on  the  day  existing,  which  was 
preached  by  Proclus,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  died  a.d.  446.  It  is  also  men- 
tioned by  St.  Athanasius,  St  Chrysostom,  St. 
Augustine,  and  other  writers  of  equally  early 
date.  It  is  one  of  five  days  on  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  commemorated  in  the  Church 
of  England. 
Anoil.    To  anoint.    [Anointing.] 

.  Anointingi  or  Unction. — The  ceremonial 
use  of  oil  or  precious  ointment,  which  has 
been  previously  bleused  or  consecrated  for  the 
purpose.  Such  usages  in  the  Christian 
Church  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — 
Firaty  the  anointing  of  persons  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  Christian  life,  as  at  baptism,  in 
confirmation,  and  in  sickness;  weondly,  the 
anointing  of  persons  occupying  ministerial 
positions,  as  of  the  clergy  at  their  ordination, 
and  a  sovereign  at  his  coronation ;  and  thirdly ^ 
the  anointing  of  things  dedicated  to  sacred 
uses,  as  of  churches,  sitars,  and  church  uten- 
sils or  "  ornaments." 

At  Baptism. — The  use  of  unction  at 
baptism  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity.  Tertullian  [a.d.  200],  in 
describing  the  rites  used  in  the  administration 
of  this  sacrament  in  his  own  time,  writes 
that  persons  having  been  thrice  dipped  in  the 
font  and  pledged  themselves  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Lord,  "  After  this,  having  come 
out  from  the  bath,  we  are  anointed  thoroughly 
with  a  blessed  unction."  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem [a.d.  351],  who  describes  the  rites  of 
baptism  in  one  of  his  Catechetical  Lectures  in 
more  detail,  says,  "  Then  when  ye  were  un- 
clothed ye  were  anointed  with  exorcised  oil 
from  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  to  your  feet, 
and  wore  made  partakers  of  the  good  olive 
tree,  Jesus  Christ"  In  the  Sacramentaries 
or  Service-books  of  the  sixth  century  it  is 
directed  that  when  the  newly-baptised  person 
is  taken  from  the  font,  he  shall  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  priests,  who  shall 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  chrism  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  using  the  prayer  : — 

"  Almighty  Qod,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesna 
Christ,  MTho  hath  regenerated  thee  by  water  and 
the  Holy  Ohoet,  and  hath  also  given  to  thee  re- 
mission of  all  thy  sins,  anoint  thee  with  the  chrism 
of  salvation  unto  eternal  life.    Amen." 

The  mediasval  rites  of  baptism  were  founded 
on  these  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the  child 
being  anointed  with  chrism,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  on  the  breast  and  betyreen  the  shoulders. 
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inniediately  after  the  saying  of  the  Baptismal 
\  owHy  and  again  after  the  putting  on  of  the 
ffansmn,  <Hr  white  vestment  [Cukisom].  In 
tfe  Reformed  Prayer  Book  of  1549  these  two 
isointingB  were  retained,  but  upon  the  head, 
tbe  nibnc  and  prayer  being — 
"  Tkn  th$  Priegl  thall  anoint  ths  Tnfant  upon  fA« 


i,  aqpMf,  Ahni^ty  God,  the  Father  of  ova  Lord 
Jcra  Chrtst.  who  hkth  regenermte  thee  hj  water 
sad  the  H0I7  Ohoet,  and  nath  giren  unto  thee 


Derate  thee  hj  water 
.  Ath  given  unto  thee 

I  of  all  thy  sins :  He  Tonehaafe  to  anoint 
tibee  with  the  nnetion  of  Hie  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring 
thee  to  the  iaheritenee  o(  ererlasting  life.    Am«n/' 

In  the  later  Prayer  Books  the  anointing 
wu  (snitted,  and  only  the  sign  of  the  cross 
retai&ed. 

At  CoimnxATioN. —  The  rite  of  Ck>n- 
firmation  was  known  by  the  name  of  **  the 
QDction  **  or  **  the  anointing"  in  the  time  of 
the  AposUes  [2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27], 
and  was  retained  among  the  Early  Christians 
for  tereral  centuries,  be&ng  called  "  chrisma," 
u  late  as  the  time  of  8t  Gregory  [a.d.  600]. 
The  name  was  associated  with  the  ceremony 


of  anointing  by  several  of  the  fathers,  though 
some  slight  confusion  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  Confirmation  was  long  administered  im- 
mediately after  Baptism,  and  thus  the  cere- 
monies used  in  the  latter  sometimes  seem  to 
Ittkmg  to  the  former.  In  later  da3rs,  when 
Confinnation  was  entirely  separated  from 
Baptism,  and  administered  some  time,  perhaps 
years,  afterwards,  the  anointing  is  clearly 
ioartced,  an  ancient  form  used  in  York  diocese 
aboot  A.D.  700  directing  after  the  words  of 
ConfirmBtion  (similar  to  those  now  in  use), 
**  Here  he  it  to  put  the  ehrism  on  the  forehead 
efthe  sMm,  mmd  toy  :  Receire  the  sign  of  the 
holy  cross  by  the  chrism  of  salvation  in  Jesus 
Chnit  unto  eternal  life.  Amen."  This  was 
the  usage  of  the  mediaeval  Church  of 
EngUmd,  but  in  the  first  English  Prayer 
Book  there  was  no  mention  of  anointing,  and 
i!  the  custom  was  continued  by  some  of  the 
lishops,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  it 
ha»  been  entirely  dropped  since  1662. 

In  Tdcb  op  Sickness. —  The  anointing 
of  fick  persons  with  a  view  to  their  recover}' 
wu  pnetised  by  the  Apostles  during  a  tern- 
poraiy  mission  on  which  they  were  sent  by 
OQr  Lind  durins:  the  second  year  of  His 
ministry,  when  He  commanded  them  to  '*  heal 
the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead, 
cut  out  devils  *'  [Matt  x.  8].  Respecting  the 
T^nlts  of  this  mission,  it  is  reconied  by  St. 
Luke  that  they  went  "  healing  everywhere  " 
[Lake  ix.  6],'  and  by  St.  Mark  that  they 
**  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
healed  them"  [Mark  vi.  13].  During  a 
vhole  generation  there  is  no  further  reference 
to  this  custom,  but  it  is  then  mentioned  again 
W  St  James  in  the  words,  "Is  any  sick 
among  you?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of 
the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  Name  of  the 
l/vA  "  [James  v.  14],  Singular  to  say,  there 
is  no  Either  notice  of  what  seems  to  have 


been  so  familiar  a  rite,  and  one  ordained  by 
our  Lord,  for  about  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  when  it  is  spoken  of  in  an  official  letter 
written  by  Innocent  I.  in  reply  to  one  of 
Decentius,  Bishop  of  Eugubium,  in  the  year 
416.  The  rite  tben  existing  is  associated,  as 
a  matter  on  which  no  doubt  had  ever  been 
raised,  with  the  rite  named  by  St.  James, 
but  St.  Innocent  adds  that  as  the  anointing 
oil  has  been  blessed  by  the  bishop,  it  may  be 
used  not  only  by  bishops  and  priests,  but  also 
by  lay  people,  who  may  use  it  for  its  intended 
purpose  '*  in  their  own  necessities  or  those  of 
their  friends.**  Towards  the  end  of  the  next 
century,  in  the  Sacramentary,  or  Service 
Book,  of  St.  Gregory  [a.d.  590],  we  come  u^n 
an  office  for  the  administration  of  the  rite, 
end  the  words  of  it  show  that  it  was  still  used 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick.  The  rubric 
directs,  ^^  Anoint  him  tcith  holy  ot/,  and  toy  ** 
this  collect : — **  0  Almighty  God,  have  mercy 
upon  this  Thy  servant,  granting  unto  him 
pardon  of  all  his  sins  and  recovery  from  his 
dangerous  sickness  by  means  of  this  holy 
anointing  and  our  prayer." 

From  the  time  of  St  Gregory  the  rite  of 
anointing  the  sick  has  continued  to  be  used 
in  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Continental 
Churches,  but  a  popular  superstition  gradually 
gathered  around  it  which  associated  it  entirely 
with  the  death-bed,  and  the  idea  of  recovery 
by  means  of  it  was  almost  or  quite  lost  sight 
of,  although  it  was  still  found  in  theological 
writings.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
declared  in  the  following  words,  which  are 
found  in  **The  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man,*'  officially  promulgated  in  the  year  1537 : 
— "All  Christian  men  should  repute  and 
account  the  said  manner  of  anoiling  among 
the.  other  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  foras- 
much as  it  is  a  visible  sign  of  an  invisible 
grace :  whereof  the  visible  sign  is  the  anoil- 
ing with  oil  in  the  Name  of  God ;  which  oil 
(for  the  natural  properties  belonging  unto  the 
same)  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  signify 
and  figure  the  great  mercy  and  g^ce  of  Goa, 
and  &e  spiritual  light,  joy,  comfort,  and 
gladness  which  God  poureth  out  upon  all 
faithful  people,  calling  upon  Him  by  the 
inward  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the 
grace  conferred  in  this  Sacrament  is  the  relief 
and  recoven*  of  the  disease  and  sickness 
wherewith  the  sick  person  is  then  diseased 
and  troubled,  and  also  the  remission  of  his 
sins,  if  he  be  then  in  sin."  When  the  Prayer 
Book  was  first  set  forth,  in  1649,  this  doctrine 
waa  also  illustrated  by  the  prayer  which  was 
appointed  to  be  used,  which  is  here  given 
with  the  preceding  rubric.  It  was  followed 
by  the  thirteenth  Psalm : — 
"%  It  the  sick  person  desire  to  be  anointed,  tli<>n 

shall  the  Priest  anoint  him  upon  the  forehead  oc 

breast  only,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  saying 

thus. 
AS   with   this  risible   o'lthy   body   ontwardly   is 
anointed  :  so  our  heavenly  Father,  Almighty  God, 


And 
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grant  of  His  infixute  goodness,  that  thr  booI  in- 
wardlj  may  be  anointed  with  tiie  Holy  Ghost,  who 
is  the  Spirit  of  all  strength,  comfort,  relief,  and 
gladness ;  and  ronohsafe  for  His  great  meroy  (if  it 
be  His  bleeaed  will)  to  restore  onto  thee  thy  bodily 
health,  and  strength,  to  serve  Him  :  and  send  thee 
release  of  nil  thy  pains,  troubles,  and  diseases,  both 
in  body  and  mind.  And  howsoever  His  goodness 
(by  His  divine  and  nnsearchable  providence)  shall 
dispose  of  thee :  we.  His  unworthy  ministers  and 
servants,  humbly  beseech  the  Eternal  Majesty  to 
do  with  thee  according  to  the  multitude  of  His  in* 
numerable  mercies,  and  to  pardon  thee  all  thy  sins 
and  offences,  committed  by  all  thy  bodily  senses, 
passions,  and  carnal  affections  :  who  also  vouchsafe 
merdf ully  to  grant  unto  thee  gbosUy  strength,  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  to  withstand  and  overoome  aU 
temptations  and  assaults  of  thine  adveraaiy,  that 
in  no  wise  he  prevail  against  thee,  but  that  thou 
mayest  have  perfect  victory  and  triumph  against 
the  devil,  sin,  and  death,  through  Christ  our  Lord : 
Who  by  His  death  hath  overoome  the  prince  of 
death,  and  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
evermore  liveth  and  reigneth  God,  world  without 
end.    Amen." 

This  short  office  was  not  inserted  at  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  1552,  nor  in 
that  of  1661. 

The  name  of  "Extreme  Unction"  has 
clung  to  the  rite  in  popular  language  and  in 
Koman  theology  ever  since  the  twelfth 
century,  bat  in  earlier  times  it  was  called 
'*  the  oil  of  benediction,"  or  **  the  unction  of 
the  blessed  oil,"  just  as  in  the  Eastern  Church 
it  is  still  called  "  the  prayer  oil,**  or  **  the 
holy  oil,"  and  it  is  never  used  except  for  a 
sick  person  who  is  obviously  dying  or  whose 
recovery  is  not  expected.  But  the  catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  explains  the  effect  of 
its  use  in  a  way  not  far  different  from  the 
declaration  of  the  Church  of  England,  issued 
not  long  before,  for  it  is  there  said  **  to  remit 
lighter  offences,  to  rid  the  soul  of  .the  languor 
and  infirmity  brought  on  it  by  sin,  and  of  all 
other  remains  of  sin ;  to  strengthen  the  soul 
in  its  last  contest  with  the  Tempter,  and  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  sin.  The  recovery  of 
health,  if  advantageous  to  the  sick  person,  is 
also  said  to  be  a  benefit  of  the  sacrament,  but 
one  rarely  obtained  because  of  the  weakness 
of  faith  in  these  days  as  compared  with  the 
faith  of  Apostolic  times. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  throughout 
the  Western  Church  to  anoint  the  sick  with 
olive  oil  which  has  been  blessed  on  Maundy 
Thursday  by  a  bishop,  the  person  being 
anointed  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  organs 
of  the  various  senses,  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils, 
mouth,  and  hands ;  a  suitable  form  of  words 
being  used  at  each  anointing.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  it  is  the  custom  to  use  oil  taken  from 
the  sanctuary  lamp  of  the  church,  which  is 
blessed  in  the  sick  man's  room  by  seven,  or 
at  least  three,  priests. 

At  Ordinatiox. — The  use  of  unction  as 
})art  of  the  ordination  of  priests  and  consecra- 
tion of  bishops  is  derived  from  the  Levitical 
Law,  and  was  probably  introduced  into  the 
Christian  Church  among  other  Levitical  cere- 
monies, at  a  period  when  it  was  maintained 
that  the  Christian  Church  was  the  I)i\'ine 


sequel  to  the  Jewish  in  most  things  that ' 
not  directly  connected  with  the  system,  of 
animal  sacrifices.  This  unction  of  the  Levi- 
tical priesthood  was  divinely  ordained,  how- 
ever, as  an  essential  part  of  their  ordination, 
and  it  cannot  properly  be  so  regarded  in 
respect  to  the  Christian  ministry,  there  bein^ 
no  evidence  that  it  was  used  by  the  Apostles, 
or  by  their  near  successors. 

The  Divine  Law  on  the  subject  was  laid 
down  in  the  precepts  given  to  Moses  by  God 
on  Sinai,  respecting  the  ordination  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons: — "And  this  is  the  thing  that 
thou  shalt  do  unto  them,  to  hallow  them,  to 
minister  unto  Me  in  the  priest's  office  ;'*  sacri- 
fices and  other  rites  being  then  prescribed ; 
and  afterwards,  before  investiture  with 
the  sacred  robes  of  the  priesthood — *'  Then 
shalt  thou  take  the  anointing  oil,  and  pour 
it  upon  his  head  and  anoint  him,  .  .  .  and 
thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons" 
[Exod.  xxix.  1—9].  "And  thou  shalt  put 
upon  Aaron  the  holy  garments,  and  anoint 
him,  and  sanctify  him ;  that  he  may  minister 
unto  Me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  thou 
shalt  bring  his  sons  and  clothe  them  with 
coats;  and  thou  shalt  anoint  them  as  thou 
didst  anoint  their  father,  that  they  may 
minister  unto  Me  in  the  priest's  office;  for 
their  anointing  shall  surely  be  an  everlasting 
priesthood  throughout  their  genercitions " 
[Exod.  xL  13,  14]. 

The  earliest  period  at  which  anointing 
appears  among  tiie  ceremonies  of  ordination 
in  service  books  is  in  the  Sacramentary  of 
St.  Gregory  [a.d.  690],  where  directions  are 
given  to  consecrate  wi&  unction  the  hands  of 
Uie  priests  ordained;  a  similar  rite  bein^ 
provided  for  in  the  case  of  deacons  as  well  as 
priests  by  the  English  Pontifical  of  Egbert  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  hands 
being  anointed  with  Cheism;  the  Sacra- 
mentary of  Qelasius  [a.d.  492],  where  it  is 
directed  that  the  hands  of  bishops  shall  be 
anointed  with  chrism.  In  that  of  St.  Gregory 
[a.v.  690]  the  anointing  of  the  hands  is 
ordered  for  both  bishops  and  priests.  In  the 
English  bishop*  s  service-book  known  as  the 
"  Pontifical  of  Egbert"  [a.d.  736—766],  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  are  all  ordered  to  be 
anointed  on  the  hands  with  ehrUm,  and  on 
the  head  with  oil;  and  this  represents  the 
mediaeval  practice,  the  prayer  used  by  the 
ordaining  bishop  being :  "Be  pleased,  O 
Lord,  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  these  huids 
by  this  anointing  and  our  benediction. 
Amen.  That  whomsoever  they  bless  may  be 
blessed,  and  whomsoever  they  consecrate 
may  be  consecrated  and  sanctified.  Amen." 
The  use  of  anointing  in  ordination  was  dis- 
continued by  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
year  1549  ;  and  it  is  not  used  in  the  Churches 
of  the  East. 

At  Coronation. — The  anointing  of  kinirs 
was  also  taken  up  by  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  customs  of  the  Jewish.    Although 
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it  was  not,  like  that  of  priests,  ordered  by  the 
Levitical  Iaw,  its  Divine  institution  is  equally 
vouched  for  by  the  commands  of  God  in  the 
caue  of  Saul :  "  Thou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be 
captain  oyer  Thy  people  Israel ;  "  in  the  case 
d  Darid :  "  Fill  thin©  horn  with  oil,  and  go, 
1  will  send  thee  to  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite :  for 
I  liave  provided  Me  a  king  among  his  sons  " 
[1  Sam.  ix.  16 ;  xvi  1] ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Jeha :  "  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  shalt  thou 
anoint  to  be  king  over  Israel"  [1  Kings 
m.  16]. 

After  the  States  of  the  world  became 
Christianised,  the  ceremony  of  unction  at  the 
coronation  of  kings  appears  to  have  become 
onivecsal,  and  has  been  used  in  the  corona- 
tion of  ^ogliah  sovereigns  time  out  of  mind. 
Daring  the  mediaeval  period  coronations 
were  performed  in  Latin,  as  all  other  services 
were,  bnt  there  is  comparatively  little  differ- 
ence between  the  old  Latin  form  and  the 
English  form  of  modem  times,  except  in  the 
Commnnion  Service.  In  the  existing  corona- 
tion office  the  rite  of  anointing  is  still  used, 
iind  the  only  particular  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  of  mediaeval  times  is  that  the 
benediction  of  the  oil  is  performed  in  private 
and  not  daring  the  service.  The  following  is 
the  form  with  which  Queen  Victoria  was 
anointed  at  her  coronation  by  Archbishop 
Howley  on  June  28,  1838;  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  rubric  directs  the  "  cx>rona- 
tion  anthem  "  to  be  sung  while  the  anointing 
takes  place. 

THE  ANOIirrJNQ. 

HU  Q^»m  having  tku*  inUn  Htr  Oath,  rdurtua^ain. 
*•  Htr  Chair  on  the  mndk  ride  of  the  AUar  ;  and  kMtiinQ 
t  Her  JUdflfool,  th4  Arthbifhop  Uginneth  the  Hymn, 
Ymi,  CruAar  SpiritiM,  and  the  Choir  tinggth  it  out. 

HTMK. 

Come,  Holy  Ohoet,  our  Sonls  inspire. 
TNi  K«in9  emdtfd,  tha  Arekhifhop  $aUh  thU  Prayer : 
0  Lord.  Holy  Father,  who  by  anointuiir  with  oil 
didit  of  ola  anka  and  oomeeerate  Kingi,  Prieata,  and 
Propbata,  to  teach  and  govern  Thy  People  Israel : 
Bw  aad  nnctity  Thy  chosen  Servant  Victoria, who, 
bj  oar  Oflloe  and  ICnistzy,  is  now  to  be  anointed 
H«nth»Archhi9hoplaMhU\iritii  this  Oil,  and 
Aand  mpotk  tht  AmjnlUa.     f  consecrated  Queen  •  -f 


tkii  Baslm :  Straogthen  Her,  O  Lord,  with  the  Holy 
Obeli  the  Comforter;  Oonflrm  and  stabliah  Ber 
«ith  Iby  free  and  Princely  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of 
WiidoHi  aad  Qovemment,  the  Spirit  of  Counsel 
aad  ^watly  Streiwth.  the  Spirit  of  Knowledge 
•ad  trae  OodHneaa,  and  fill  Ber,  O  Lord,  with  the 
Sjant  of  Thy  Holy  Fear,  now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 

This  Prayer  being  ended,  the  Chdr  aing : 

ANTHEM. 

Zedok  the  Priest  and  Nathan  the  Prophet 
uoiated  Solomon  King;  and  all  the  People  re- 
K'icad,  and  said :  Qod  save  the  King,  Long  live  the 
Kiar,  May  the  King  Iito  for  ever.  Amen.  Halle- 
lajih'-lKingai.  §9,40. 

At  the  eemunenaenunt  of  the  Anthem ,  the  Queen, 
'^'^  /rem  Her  Devotion*,  goee  before  the  Altar,  ai- 
U^iid  Iv  Her  Supporter*,  and  oeeieted  by  the  Lord 
*>reet  Chamberlam,  the  Sword  of  State  being  carried 
itfm  Eer,  vlure  Her  Jfajeeiy  ie  dierobed  of  Her 
CrmeonSebea. 

The  Qncen  inS  thon  ett  doien  m  King  Edteard'* 
CkeiT  placed  in  the  midet  of  the  Area  over  against  the 


Xltar,  viih  a  Faldetool  before  it,  wherein  She  ie  tobe 
Anointed. 

Four  Knighte  of  the  Garter  hold  over  Her  a  rich 
Pall  of  SUk,  or  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  the  Anthem  being  eon- 
clvded,  the  Dean  of  Weetmineter  taking  tne  iimptUla 
and  Spoon  from  off  the  iiUar,  holdeth  them  ready,  pour- 
ing $ome  of  the  Holy  Oil  into  the  epoon,  and  vith  it  the 
Arehbiehop  anoinleth  the  Queen,  in  the  form  of  a 
Croee  : 

On  the  Crovn  of  the  Head,  and  on  the  Palme  of  both 
Hands,  eaying: 

Be  Thoa  anointed  with  Holy  Oil,  as  Kings, 
Priests,  and  Prophets  were  anointed.  And  as 
Solomon  was  anointed  King  by  Zadok  the  Prie»t 
and  Kathan  the  Prophet,  so  be  Yon  anoint«:d, 
bleksed,  and  oonsecrsMd  Queen  over  this  People, 
whom  the  Lord  your  Qod  hath  given  you  to  rule 
and  govern.  In  the  nume  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost    Anun. 

Then  the  Dean  of  Weutmineter  layelh  the  Ampulla 
and  Spoon  upon  the  AUar,  and  the  Queen  Icneeleth 
down  at  the  Faldrtool,  and  (he  ^rehbieh^  standing  on 
the  North  Side  qf  the  Altar,  eaith  thie  Prayer  or 
Blesetng  over  Her: 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood,  who  hy 
his  Father  was  anointed  with  the  Oil  of  gladness 
aboTe  his  fellows,  by  his  Holv  Anointing  pour  down 
upon  your  Head  and  Heart  tne  blessingoc  the  Holy 
Gnost,  and  prosper  the  Works  of  your  Hands :  that 
by  the  Assistance  of  His  Heavenly  Orace  you  may 
preserve  the  People  committed  to  your  charge  in 
Wealth,  Peace,  and  Godliness ;  and  after  a  long  and 
gloriona  course  of  ruling  thia  Temporal  Kingdom 
Wisely.  Justly,  and  Beligioualy,  you  mav  at  last  be 
made  Partaker  of  an  Eternal  Kingdom,  through  the 
Merita  of  Jcbua  Chriat  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Thie  Prayer  being  ended,  the  Queen  arieee,  and  eitt 
dawn  again  in  Her  Chair  J' 

AAomians.    [Axtinomians.] 

Aaoiiiomuis.— The  most  extreme  division 
of  the  Arian  sect,  so  named  from  its  dis- 
tinctive tenet,  that  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  entirely  unlike  [Gr.  Ano- 
iHoias]  to  the  First  Person  in  essence  or 
substance ;  that  is,  that  the  Son  is  not "  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father  "  [Gr.  Bumoousios'] 
as  is  stated  in  the  Nicene  Creed ;  nor 
even  of  similar  substance  [Gr.  Somoiotuios]^ 
as  alleged  by  the  Semi- Arians.  Their  leader 
was  Aetius,  first  a  goldsmith,  and  then  a  phy- 
sician of  Antioch,  who,  after  several  abortive 
attempts  to  become  a  priest,  was  made  a  bishop 
at  Constantinople  in  the  year  363,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate. 
The  name  of  his  see  is  unknown,  but  he 
probably  never  took  possession,  for  after 
being  driven  from  place  to  place  by  the 
Arians  for  four  years,  he  died  at  Constanti- 
nople in  A.D.  367.  His  opinions  continued, 
however,  to  be  propagated  by  his  secretary 
Eunomius,  from  whom  the  Anoma^ans  were 
also  called  Eunomians.  Their  exact  state- 
ment of  Arian  opinions  was  as  hateful  to  the 
great  party  of  Semi- Arians  as  to  the  oiihodox 
themselves,  the  hard  logic  of  the  Anoma'ans 
carrying  the  principles  of  the  Semi-Arians 
farther  than  they  were  prepared  to  go.  Their 
opinions  were  condemned  as  heretical  by 
the    Semi-Arians   in   the  Synod  of  Ancyra 

EA.D.  358],  in  the  Eastern  Synod  of  Seleucia 
A.D.  369],  in  the  Western  Synod  of  Ari- 
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minum,   and  finally    and    decisively  at  the 
General  Council  of  Constantinople  [a.d.  381]. 


St. — Until  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury he  was  the  patron  saint  of  Siena  in  Italy. 
The  legend  of  his  life  and  acts  describes  him 
as  the  son  of  a  Roman  nobleman,  and  narrates 
that  he  had  been  secretly  baptised  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Christian  nurse.  At  nineteen  he 
is  said  to  have  made  his  religion  openly  known, 
converting  many  of  the  people  of  Siena  and 
baptising  them.  After  many  sufferings, 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  he  was  at 
last  beheaded  at  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Arbia. 

Anselxn,  St.  [a.d.  1034—1109.]  The 
thirty-fourth  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Augustine  for  more 
than  sixteen  years  [a.d.  1093 — 1109],  daring 
the  reigns  of  William  Kufus  and  Henry  I. 
Anselm  was  not  an  Englishman,  but  belonged 
to  a  noble  Italian  family  at  Aosta,  in  Pied- 
mont, his  father's  name  being  given  as 
Gondulph,  and  his  mother's  as  Hemmeberga. 
Early  in  life  he  desired  to  take  monastic  vows 
upon  him,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  by 
his  father,  and  travelled  as  a  young  gentle- 
man of  good  estate  for  several  years  in  France 
and  Normandy.  At  length  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Lanfranc  (subsequently  his  pre- 
decessor at  Canterbury),  who  was  then  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  and  in  a.d.  1060, 
when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
Anselm  became  a  monk  of  Bee ;  three  years 
afterwardp,  when  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot 
of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  Anselm  succeeded 
him  as  prior  of  Bee,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  about  fifteen  years,  when  he  was  elected 
abbot.  He  thus  spent  thirty-three  years  of 
his  life  in  a  place  which  was  becoming  cele- 
brated as  an  illustrious  school  of  learning, 
and  whence  proceeded  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinsfuished  churchmen  of  that  age.  It  was 
during  Anselm's  residence  at  Bee  that  he 
wrote  most  of  his  numerous  works,  and 
originated  that  definite  and  exact  system  of 
reasoning  on  theolog}',  of  which  the  School- 
men were  for  several  centuries  the  exponents  ; 
Anselm  heading  the  orthodox  or  Realist  line. 
To  the  ordinary  reader,  however,  his  con- 
nection with  England  as  its  primate  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  his  life. 

His  friendship  with  Lanfranc  brought 
Anselm  from  Normandy  on  occasional  visits 
to  England,  where  his  reputation  rose  very 
hisrh,  and  where  he  gained  the  respect  of  the 
Conqueror  and  his  sons.  In  the  year  1093  he 
visited  the  country  again  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  death-bed  of  the  great  Hugh 
Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester ;  and  while  at  Chester, 
was  desired  to  visit  the  king,  William  Rufus, 
who  was  Ijing  dangerously  ill  at  Gloucopter. 
The  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  had  been 
vacant  for  fotir  years,  ever  pince  the  death  of 
T^anfranc,  and  other  sees  were  also  vacant, 
the  king  delaying  bis  nominations  to  them 


that  he  might  the  longer  receive  theix- 
revenues.  Ajosehn  persuaded  William  to  cio 
his  duty  by  appointing  bishops  to  these  vacant 
sees ;  and  eventually,  under  pressure  from  a.11 
sides,  he  consented  to  the  nomination  of  him* 
self  as  the  successor  of  Lanfranc.  He  was 
consecrated  on  December  4th,  1093,  and 
lived  through  a  stirring  primacy  of  sixteen, 
years,  severaJ  of  which  he  spent  in  exile  on 
the  continent. 

As  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  Anselm  did 
much  to  rivet  on  the  Church  of  England  those 
chains  of  Papal  usurpation  which  it  cost  so 
much  bitterness  and  enmity  to  undo.     Pope 
Gregory  VIL,  better  known  as  Hildebrand, 
who  occupied  the  Papal  throne  from   a.i>. 
1073  to  A.U.  1086,  had  carried  the  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  See  to  a  height  which  they  had 
never  reached  before  in  his  contest  with  the 
Emperor  Henr}'  IV .  whom  he  excommunicated , 
and  his  policy  led  to  the  election  of  an  Anti- 
Pope,     Guibert,    Bishop     of     Ravenna,     or 
Clement    III.,  in  a.d.    1080,  who  waB    foi 
twenty  years  recognised  as  pope  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Church.    Meanwhile, 
on  the  death  of  Hildebrand  in  a.d.  1086,  a 
successor    was    elected,    in    the   person    of 
Victor  III.,  whose  death  took  place  in  a.i>. 
1087,  and  who  was  then  succeeded  by  Ur- 
ban   II.,  who    died    in    a.d.    1099.     When 
Anselm  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
A.D.  1093,  he  found  that  W^illiam  Rufus  and  his 
barons  recognised  Clement  III.  as  pope,  while 
he  himself  recognised  Urban  II.     He  applied 
to  the  king  for  permission  to  visit  Rome  that 
he  might  receive  the  Pall  from  Urban  II., 
but  permission  was  refused,  the  pall  being 
eventually  sent  to  the  king  by  a  Papal  legate 
in   1095,  and  delivered  to   Anselm  by   the 
sovereign's  own  hands.     But  this  was  s^ter  a 
strife  between  king  and  archbishop  respecting 
pope  and  anti-pope  which  lasted  for  a  year, 
when  Anselmsncceededinforcing  areoognition 
of  Urban  II.  on  the  king  and  his  £rien£.  The 
success  which  the  archbishop  thus  obtained  on 
behalf  of  the  pope  who  supported  the  Ililde- 
brandine  policy,  against  the  pope  who  opposed 
it,  led  to  further  disputes  between  him  and 
William  II.;  and  when  at  length  he  was 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to 
ronoimce  all  right  of  appeal  from  the  King  of 
England   to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  his  refusal 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  England 
until  the  death   of  his  sovereign,  and  the 
accession  of  Henrj'  I. 

The  Archbishop  retired  to  Lyons,  but  was 
soon  called  to  Rome  by  the  Pope  whase 
cause  he  had  so  strongly  maintained.  While 
he  was  at  Rome,  the  I^ateran  Council  was 
held,  and,  as  no  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  ever  been  present  on  such  an  occasion, 
there  were  doubts  as  to  the  precedence  which 
should  be  given  to  him.  Urban  II.  decided 
the  question  by  placing  Anselm  on  his  right 
hand,  with  the  complimentary  sa^nng  that  he 
appeared  there  as  "alteriusorbis*  Papa,"  not 
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u  mnch  a  i«pre0enlative  bishop,  but  a  brother 
yyfe,  the  Pope  of  that  other  world  which 
«tzeiched  forth  into  the  unlmown  West  of 
Uk  Atlantic  Ocean. 

On  the  death  of  William  Rufus,  in  a.d. 
1100,  the  archbiahop  returned  from  Rome  to 
that  "other  world"   where  his  duties  lay. 
Bat   almost    immediately    the    embittered 
quarrel  between  king  and  archbishop  again 
arose,  Anaelm   opposing    Henry  I.   on  the 
question  of  Intbstitc&bs,  as  he  had  opposed 
his  brother   on   that  of    the    rival    popes. 
Bishops   had   been    elected  to  vacant    sees 
darizL^  the  years  of  the  archbishop's  absence, 
and  although  not  consecrated,  they  received 
th^ir  episcopal  estates  from  the  king  by  the 
ordinary  ceremony  of  investiture  used  under 
the  Norman    kings,    the    delivery    by    the 
lOTereign  to  the  bishop-elect  of  tiie  crozier 
and  episcopal  ring,  which  had  come  into  the 
kio^  s  custody  on  the  death  of  the  preceding 
IwhopL      When  Henry  required  the  arch- 
biahop    to    consecrate    these    bishops-elect, 
Anjslm    refused,    pleading    that    he    was 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  Bull  which 
Urban  II.  had  issued  in  a.d.  1095.     [Ixves- 
TiTtTas.]    Ansebn  once  more  visited  Rome. 
His  appeal  from  his  sovereign  was  received 
by  tiie  new  Pope,  Pascal  II.,  and  the  latter 
dedded  in  his  fiavour,  forbidding  the  English 
king  to  do  anything  at  variance  with  the 
BoU  of  his  predecessor.     Once  more  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  became  an  exile,  and  he  re- 
ouined  away  from  England  for  about  seven 
yens,  returning  only  in    1107,  two  years 
befors  his  death.    When  the  latter  occurred, 
at  Canterbury,  in  April,  1109,  Anselm  was 
serenty-five  years  old,  and  had  been  arch- 
bUhop  for  sixteen  years,  but  the  greater  part 
of  this  sixteen  years  he  had  been  out  of  the 
eoontry.     Nearly    the   whole   time  of   his 
«pitoDpate   he    was,  in   fact,  working   and 
snffcring  for  the  maintenance  of  novel  claims 
made  by  the  Popes  for  the  exercise  of  supreme 
aathority  in  the  Church  of  England.     He 
bezan  the  movement  which  culminated  in 
the  first  clau'^e  of  ^lagna  Charta,  ^*  Let  the 
Anglican  Church  be  free;"  but  the  move- 
ment was  far  from  being  so  noble  a  one 
u  these  words  seem    to    indicate,   for   the 
freedom  which  Anselm  and  those  who  followed 
in  his  wake  sought  was  liberation  from  the 
ancient  constitutional  authority  of  the  Kings 
of  Ea^and,  and  slavish  subjugation  to  the 
nncoQstitotional  authority  which  the  Popes 
of  Rome  claimed  to  exercise  in  the  Church  of 
En^Isnd.     Had   he  been   an   Englishman, 
Ansebn   would     probably    have    taken    the 
opposite  line,  in  which  case  the  usurpation** 
^«tablisbed  by  the  popes  at  that  time  could 
T»A  have  been  maintained,  and  the  history  of 
the  medieval  Church  of  England  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  was.    The 
archbishop  died  at  Canterbury  on  April  2lRt, 
1109,  and  was  at  first  buried  in  front, of 
tte  rood>screen,  but  afterwards  in  St.  Anselm^s 


Tower.  Just  before  the  current  of  English 
Church  affairs  set  in  steadily  for  the  Refor- 
mation, he  was  canonised  by  the  efforts  of  his 
successor  Morton,  April  21st,  the  day  of  his 
death  being  the  day  appointed  for  his  com- 
memoration. 

AAtecliapeL — ^The  western  portion  of 
a  college  or  other  chapel,  which  is  screened 
off,  or  otherwise  separated,  from  the  part 
used  for  Divine  Service.  {Sometimes  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  western  transept, 
as  in  the  chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford; 
at  others  it  is  similar  to  the  nave  of  a  church 
or  cathedral,  as  at  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Ante-Commimion  Service. — That 
portion  of  the  Communion  Service  of  the 
Prayer  Book  which  precedes  the  prayer  for 
the  Church  Militant.  It  is  sometimes  said 
by  itself,  according  to  the  directions  given  in 
the  first  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion 
Service  : — *'  Upon  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy 
Days  [if  there  be  no  Communion)  shall  he  aaid 
all  that  is  appointed  at  the  Communion  until 
the  end  of  the  general  Prayer  [for  the  whole 
state  of  Christ's  Cliurch  Mibtant  here  on 
earth],  together  with  one  or  more  of  these 
Colleets  last  before  rehearsed,  concluding  with 
the  Blessing." 

Antelncan  Assemblies.— A  designa- 
tion given  in  times  of  persecution  to  the 
services  of  the  early  Christians,  especially 
to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  because  they  wore 
held,  partly  for  safety's  sake,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  before  it  was  light. 

Antependinm. — ^The  doth  which  hangs 
in  front  of  the  altar.  It  is  also  called  a 
"  frontal."    [Altab  Cloth.] 

Awfflif^ni, — This  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  antiphon^  a  singular  form  of 
the  plural  Greek  word  antiphona^  its 
original  form  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early 
English  being  antefn^  and  antem.  The 
fn  became  softened  into  m,  as  in  stefn, 
the  stem  of  a  tree.  This  original  form 
referred  to  the  mode  of  singing,  that 
of  sin(?ing  its  several  divisions  alternately 
from  side  to  side  of  the  choir.  [Antipuonal 
SraoiNO.]  But  in  course  of  time  this  strict 
sense  of  the  word  passed  away,  and  the  term 
became  that  of  a  short  sacred  song  in  words 
generally  taken  from  the  Bible,  which  was 
sung  before  and  after  a  psalm,  to  give  the 
keynote  of  the  sense  in  which  the  psalm  was 
u»ed.  Such  an  antiphon  was  anciently  sung 
with  the  Penitential  Psalms  when  used  before 
the  litany,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  Litany 
and  in  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  appearing  in  the  latter  place  in  the 
form,  "  Remember  not.  Lord,  our  imquitio**, 
nor  the  iniquities  of  our  forefathers.  Spare 
us,  good  Tjord,  spare  Thy  people,  whom  Thou 
hast  redeemed  with  Thy  most  precious  bloofl, 
and  be  not  angry  with  us  for  ever."  But 
further  on  in  the  samB  service  an  antiphon  is 
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still  attached  to  its  Psalm,  the  seireiity-first, 
"  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  Who  by  Thy  cross 
and  precious  blood  hast  redeemed  us,  save  us, 
and  help  us,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee,  0 
Lord ; "  the  only  place  in  the  Prayer  Book 
where  an  antiphon  occurs  for  use  exactly 
in  its  original  way. 

The  transition  from  an  antiphon,  antefn, 
antempne,  or  antem  of  this  kind  to  an  an- 
them in  the  modem  sense  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. A  practice  arose  in  Queen  £lizabeth*s 
days  of  singing  such  anthems  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  service,  evensong  then  ending 
with  the  third  collect.  Thus  Strype  writes,  on 
the  authority  of  a  contemporary  record,  that  on 
Mid-lent  Sunday,  March  24th,  1560,  '*  in  the 
afternoon  Bishop  Barlow,  one  of  King 
Edward's  bishops,  now  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
preached  in  his  habit  before  the  Queen.  His 
sermon  ended  at  five  of  the  clock ;  and  pre- 
sently after  her  chapel  went  to  evensong.  The 
cross  as  before  standing  on  the  altar;  and  two 
candlesticks,  and  two  tapers  burning  in  them. 
And,  service  concluded,  a  good  Anthem  was 
sung."  This  custom  was  probably  a  common 
one  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  is  preserved  still  in  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
at  the  end  of  our  present  service.  But  when  the 
Prayer  Book  was  brought  into  its  present  form, 
in  1661,  a  rubric  was  inserted  after  the  third 
collect  at  morning  and  evening  prayer,  which 
made  the  anthem  more  definitely  a  part  of 
Divine  Service — "  In  Quires  and  places  where 
they  sing,  here  foUoweth  the  Anthem."  In 
the  choirs  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches  the  rubric  is  exactly  observed  by 
the  singing  of  an  anthem  of  the  kind  illus- 
trated above,  the  words  being  usually  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture;  and  many  such  an- 
thems are  familiar  to  those  who  have  visited 
St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  or  provincial 
cathedrals.  In  parish  churches  a  hymn  in 
verse  is  generally  sung  as  the  anthem,  though 
of  late  years,  owing  jMuily  to  the  improve- 
ment in  church  choirs,  and  partly  to  the  large 
number  of  compositions  recently  written  for 
this  purpose,  anthems  are  fre<][uently  to  be 
heard  in  many  churches. 

4w».lirt1'iii^  St. — A  martyr  at  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne,  in  a.d.  255,  and  commemorated  on 
February  6th. 

Anthony,  St.    [Antony.] 

Anthropomorphism.— The  error  of 
attributing  man*s  [Gr.  anthrOpot']  form  [Gr. 
morphi]  to  the  Divme  Nature.  It  was  defi- 
nitely maintained  by  a  sect  called  Audians  or 
A  udseans,  after  their  leader  Audtens  or  Audius. 
The  sect  of  the  Anthropomorphites  flourished 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in  Meso- 
potamia. 

Anthropopathism  [Or, anthrSpos,  man; 
pathotj  an  affection]. — An  error  similar  to 
that  named  in  the  preceding  article,  attribu- 
ting to  God  the  same  feelings,  affections,  and  . 
capacity  for  suffering,  as  belong  to  man. 


Anti-Aidiaphorists.    [Adiaphobists.] 
Anti-Burghers.    [Burghers.] 
Anti-Calvinists.    [Aruinians.] 

Anti-Christ.  The.— lliis  is  the  title  [Gr. 
Ho  AniichrUioi]  by  which  St.  John  [1  «Jobn 
ii.  18,  22,  iv.  3,  2  John  7]  four  times  desig- 
nates a  personal  opponent  of  Christ  in  His 
Kingdom  on  earth,  who  is  referred  to  without 
being  named  by  other  writers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  idea  contained  in  the 
title  is  that  of  a  person  who  not  only  opposes 
himself  to  Christ,  but  one  who  also  sets  him- 
self up  in  His  place,  ''The  Antichrist"  pro- 
fessing to  1)0  *'  the  Christ ; "  this  being  the 
full  sense  of  the  Greek  preposition  ''.anti." 

The  earliest  reference   to  such  ai    anti- 
Messiah  is  in  the  prophet  who  speaks  more 
fully  of   the  Messiah  than  any  other   ex- 
cept Isaiah — the  prophet  Daniel.    Describing 
his  vision  of  the  last  age  of  the  world,  and 
the  events   attending    the    coming    of   the 
Messiah  to  judgment,   Daniel    speaks  of  a 
great  world  power  and  kingdom  which  will 
arise  up  in  opposition  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
This  power  is   actuated,  and  the  kingdom 
organised   and    ruled,  by  a  human    person 
represented  under  the  common  mystical  figure 
of  a  "  horn,"  but  a  horn,  or  power,  having 
eyes  like  the  eyes  of  man,  and  a  mouth  speak- 
ing "  great  things"  [Dan.  vii.  8,  viii.  8 — 14], 
"a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  who  shall  do 
according  to  his  will,  and  he  shall  exalt  him- 
self, and  magnify  himself  above  every  god ; 
and  shall  speak  marvellous  things  against  the 
God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  until  the  in- 
dignation shall  be  accomplished."    It  is  also 
represented  that  this  Antitheistic  king  will 
wield  great  military  power,  being  one  who 
shall  "  honour  the  god  of  forces,"  who  shall 
"  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overflow 
and  pass  over ; "  who  "  shall  enter  also  into 
the  glorious  land,"  "who  shall  plant    the 
tabernacles   of  his  palace  between  the  seas 
in    the    glorious    holy    mounUiin,"    whose 
"  power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his  own 
power,"  and  "who  shall  come  to  his    end, 
and    none  shsll    help    him"   [Dan.    xi.    36 
— 45].      St.    Paul   can   hardly    be    doubted 
to     be    looking    towards    the    same'    anti- 
theistic person,  when  he  writes  of  "  The  Law- 
less One,"  "who  opposeth  and  exalteth  him- 
self against  everything  that  is  called  God,  or 
that  is  an  object  of  worship,  so  that  he  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  forth  himself 
that  he  is  God"  [2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4]. 

But  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
the  antitheistic  king  who  will  wield  so  great 
a  power  in  the  last  age  of  the  world  is  gene- 
rally set  forth  as  a  human  person  who  will 
simulate  the  Person  and  Power  of  God 
Incarnate  ;  hence,  he  receives  the  distinctive 
title  of  Antichrist,  not  of  Antitheos,  the 
opponent  of  God,  and  the  terms  in  which  he 
iti%poken  of  are  often  borrowed  from   thode 
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used  respecting  ChiuL  Thna  Antichrist  has 
his  *' Advent/*  and  "Appearing/*  and 
"  Rerelation  in  his  appointed  time."  As  Christ 
brought  into  the  world  "  the  mystery  of  the 
Godliness,*'  so  Antichrist  brings  "  the  mystery 
of  the  lawlessness ;  *'  and  as  Christ  is  known 
in  His  Kingdom  as  the  "  Lamb  of  God/* 
«o  Antichnst  is  represented  as  having 
"two  horns  like  a  lamb,  though  he  spake 
like  a  dragon**  [Rev.  xiii.  11].  "The 
Deceiver/*  wrote  Hippolytus  [a.d.  '220—236], 
i&  a  treatiae  on  Christ  and  Antichrist, 
"  aeems  to  liken  himself  in  all  things  to  the 
Son  of  God.  Christ  is  a  lion,  so  Antichrist 
is  a  lion ;  Christ  is  a  King,  so  Antichrist  also 
is  a  king.  The  Saviour  was  manifested  as 
a  Lamb,  so  he  too  will  appear  as  a  lamb, 
though  inwardly  he  is  a  wolf.  The  Saviour 
ome  into  the  world  in  the  Circumcision,  so 
also  will  he.  The  Saviour  sent  apostles 
among  all  nations,  and  be  in  like  manner  will 
send  false  apostles.  The  Lord  gave  a  seal  to 
those  who  believed  in  Him,  and  he  will  give 
one  in  like  manner.  The  Saviour  appeued 
in  the  form  of  man,  and  he  too  will  come  in 
human  form.  The  Saviour  raised  up  His 
holy  flesh,  and  showed  it  like  a  temple,  and 
he  will  raise  a  temple  of  stone  in  Jerusalem.** 
It  was  also  believed  by  some  early  Christian 
writers  that  Antichrist  would  be  an  Incar- 
nation of  the  Evil  One.  "  For  the  devil,**  says 
Theodoret,  when  commenting  on  Daniel  viL  26, 
**  will  imitate  the  Incarnation  of  our  God  and 
Saviour:  and  as  the  Lord  was  manifested 
bv  the  instrumentality  of  man*s  nature,  and 
wrooght  our  salvation,  so  the  devil  also  shall 
take  a  meet  instrument  of  his  vrickedness, 
and  by  means  thereof  shall  show  forth  his  own 
operation,  deceiving  such  men  as  are  indolent 
and  off  their  guard,  with  false  signs  and 
wonders,  and  a  parade  of  simulative  miracles.*' 
lids  latter  feature  in  the  patristic  conception 
of  the  Antichrist  is  in  accordance  with  our 
Lord*s  own  predictions  respecting  the  last 
see  of  the  world : — "  There  shall  arise  false 
Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show 
great  signs  and  wonders :  insomuch  that,  if 
it  were  ponible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very 
eket'*rMatt.xxiT.  24]. 

This  last  characteristic  of  the  Antichrist's 
vork  is  closely  associated  with  the  statement 
of  St  Paul  that  be  will  set  himself  up  as  a 
higher  object  of  worship  than  "all  that 
is  called  God."  "In  this  crowning  feature 
iif  the  last  assault  on  Christianity,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  person,  kingdom,  and  wor- 
ship of  Satan  incarnate,  or  of  a  man  wholly 
posessed  by  Satan,  will  be  offered  to  the 
world  as  a  substitute  for  the  Person,  Elingdom, 
^nd  worship  of  God  Incarnate,  our  Lord 
Jpsos  Christ  As  'the  mystery  of  the  Godliness  * 
is  the  manifestion  of  God  in  the  flesh,  so  a 
dreadful  imitation  of  it  will  be  *  the  mystery 
of  the  Lawlessness.'  *'  The  '*  abomination  of 
desolation  *'  may  then  be  truly  said  to  "  stand 
in  the  holy  place/*  when  the  man  of  sin,  the 


son  of  perdition,  "the  lawless  one,  who 
opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  exceedingly 
against  all  that  is  called  God,  or'  that  is  an 
object  of  worship,  does  in  his  final  pride  *  sit 
in  the  temple  of  God/  even  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  by  proclaiming  himself  to  be  the  one 
only  object  of  Divine  worship,  and  declaring 
himself  that  he  is  God"  [Blunt's  Annot, 
Bible,  iii.  647].  It  is  to  this  climax  of  Anti- 
christianism,  the  substitution  of  himself  for 
Christ,  that  the  words  of  the  Hevelation  seem 
to  refer,  when,  writing  of  such  an  Antichrist, 
the  prophet  says,  "  All  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  wor^ip  him,  whose  names  are  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  [Rev.  xiii. 
8]. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  powerful  princes,  who 
have  showed  themselves  greatly  opposed  to 
religion,  whether  before  or  after  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord,  would  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  Antichrists.  So  the  great  persecutor 
Antiochus  Epiphancs  was  generally  considered 
by  the  Jews ;  so  Mahomet,  the  great  personal 
opponent  of  Christ,  has  always  been  regarded 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world. 
"As  the  Saviour/*  said  St.  Jerome,  "had 
Solomon  and  the  other  saints  as  types  of  His 
coming,  so  we  may  rightly  believe  that 
Antichrist  had  as  a  tj'pe  of  himself  that  most 
wicked  King  Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the 
sainte,  and  profaned  the  Temple.  The  Em- 
peror Nero,  the  first  great  persecutor  of 
Christians,  was  lon^  considerea  to  be  one  of 
the  "  many  Antichrists,"  of  whom  St.  John 
speaks;  and  his  resuscitation  as  the  actual 
Antichnst  was  long  expected. 

Antidioomarianites. — The  name  of  a 
sect  which  arose  in  Arabia,  Borne,  and  else- 
where, in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
ite  meaning  being  that  of  "  Opposers  of 
Mary."  They  were  also  called  Antidico- 
marites,  Antimarites,  and  Antimarians,  by 
early  writers.  They  denied  that  the  Virgin 
Maxy  remained  a  virgin  ever  after  as 
well  as  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  main- 
taining that  those  who  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Gospels  as  "  His  brethren  '*  were  her  children 
by  a  husband  whom  she  married  after  the 
death  of  J(jSeph,  or  by  Joseph  himself.  This 
principal  tenet  of  the  sect  was  revived  by 
many  of  the  early  Puritans  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
vigorously  defended  the  opinion  of  Mar>'*s 
Perpetual  Virginity.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  those  who  held  these  opinions  were 
ever  formed  into  an  organised  body. 

Antidoron. — The  Greek  liturgical  name 
for  the  bread  which  is  blessed  but  is  not  needed 
for  consociation.  It  was  originally  distributed 
to  non-oommunicante  "  instead  of  the  gift "  of 
the  Eucharistic  bread  itself^  and  hence  its 
name.    [Pai>'  Bexi.] 
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Antigua,  Bwhopkic  of.  [Colonial 
Church.] 

Antileflfomena. — A  term  used  in  early 
Christian  tunes  to  designate  books  which 
claimed  to  be  part  of  &e  New  Testament, 
but  whose  authority  was  disputed,  or  '*  spoken 
against,"  as  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word.  Such  were  the  seven  Geneml  Epistles, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  [Euseb.,  Heel.  Hist.,  vi. 
14].  As  there  were  such  bookd  also — those 
now  called  "Apocrypha,"  in  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  1'estament — the  name  of  Anti- 
legomena  came  to  be  applied  to  them  also. 
[Apocrypha.] 

Antimenslnm,  or  AntiniinBiiim.— 

The  Greek  term,  the  latter  word  being  always 
used  in  the  Eastern  Church,  for  a  consecrated 
altar  cloth  which  answers  to  the  "corporal" 
of  the  Western  Church.  Some  writers  allege 
that  thoy  were  intended  only  for  use  on  un- 
consecrated  altars,  like  those  of  oratories,  but 
the  modem  practice  is  to  consecrate  them,  or  a 
piece  of  linen  enough  to  make  several  of  them, 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and  to  use  them 
on  the  altar  which  is  also  consecrated  at  that 
time.  The  same  name  is  given  to  portable 
altars    in    the    Western    Church.      [Supbr- 

ALTARS.] 

Antinomians. — ^Those  who  hold  the 
opinion  that  Christianity  is  so  opposed  to 
Law  [Gr.  anti,  against;  fwmos,  law],  that  a 
perfect  Christian  is  not  bound  to  obey  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law.  An  early  form 
of  this  error  is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  After  writing,  "  For 
sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you ;  for  ye 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,"  he 
exclaims,  "  What  then,  shall  we  sin  because 
we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace  F" 
[Rom.  vi.  14,  15],  and  then  confutes  the  error. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  were,  even 
in  those  early  days,  persons  who  alleged  that 
as  they  lived  no  longer  under  the  restrictions 
of  the  Sinaitic  Law  respecting  ceremonies, 
they  were  free  from  its  restrictions  respecting 
morals ;  as  if  they  had  said,  "  We  are  so  com- 
pletely under  grace  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  let  us  live  as  we  like,  for  grace  has  set 
us  free  and  has  made  us  safe."  The  error 
never  died  out,  and  was  current  among  some 
of  the  stmnge  sects  which  followed  the  lead 
of  the  NicoLAiTANES  spoken  of  by  St.  John 
in  the  Apocalypse,  making  licentiousness  a 
part  of  their  religion ;  but  it  has  never  been 
made  the  foundation  principle  of  any  organised 
body,  and  so  no  actual  sect  of  Antinomians 
has  ever  existed  under  that  name.  In  theory 
the  principle  was  revived  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  those  (esx)ecially  a  Lutheran  named 
John  Xgricola)  who  exaggerated  Luther's 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith;  and  in 
England  it  was  commonly  taught  among  the 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century.    The 


error  also  pervaded  the  teaching  of  those  who 
taught  in  an  extreme  form  the  eflBcacy  of 
faith  alone  for  salvation  [Solifidians].  Among 
the  Puritans  there  were  some  who  denied 
that  anything  which  the  elect  may  do  can  be 
regarded  as  sin,  reckoning  themselves  among 
the  elect,  and  hving  accordingly. 

Antiocll,  Thbolooical  School  of. — ^This 
term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  theologians,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  School  [Alex- 
ANDRiA,  School  of],  and,  as  in  that  case,  it 
originated  in  an  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  converts  to  Christianity.  In  this  school 
originated  the  errors  of  Gnosticism,  and  that 
teaching  of  Paul  of  Samosata  which  gave  rise 
to  Arianism.  But  it  was  also  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
as  Alexandria  was  of  the  mystical,  and  it  wa.s 
here  that  St.  Chrysostom  learned  that  method 
of  exegesis  which  has  made  his  writings  the 
source  of  so  much  sound  theology  and  practical 
godliness.  Critical  details  on  the  subject  of 
Antiochean  theology  muot  be  looked  for  else- 
where. 

Antipafliohal  Week.--The  week  he- 
ginning  with  Low  Si'NiiAT,  or  the  fir^t 
Sunday  after  Easter,  is  so  called  in  the 
Eastern  Church. 

Antiphon. — A  short  sentence,  generally 
taken  from  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  sung  before  and  after  a  psalm, 
and  intended  to  mark  the  sense  in  which  the 
p$)alm  is  used  as  a  "Proper  Psalm."  Anti- 
phons  are  of  such  ancient  use,  that  an  "  Anti- 
])honarium,"  or  book  of  antiphons  for  the 
year,  is  attributed  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Specimens 
of  antiphons  still  surviving  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  axe  given  under  the  word 
Anthem. 

Antiphonale. — A  service  book,  contain- 
ing the  words  and  music  of  the  Antiphon.s. 

Antiphonarinm.    [Antifhonale.] 

Antiphonal  Singing.— The  sincrin^  of 
the  Psalms  verse  by  verse  alternately  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  choir.  The  practice  is 
derived  from  the  Temple  worship,  where  sotn*^ 
of  the  singers  stood  on  the  right  hand  and 
some  on  the  left  hand,  "ward  against  waTd," 
Heman,  as  precentor,  standing  in  the  midst 
[1  Chron.  vi.  33,  39,  44 :  xxv.  8],  "  to  stand 
every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  the  Loi^l 
and  likewise  at  even"  [I  Chron.  xxiii.  30^  : 
a  method  of  singing  indicated  also  by  the  f  onr 
in  which  some  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  th< 
twenty-fourth  and  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth,  are  composed. 

It  has  been  sugg«^sted  that  as  David  ha^ 
the  pattern  of  the  Temple  and  its  fumitur* 
"by  the  Spirit,"  and  ''in  writing  by  th 
Lord's  hand  upon"  him  [1  Chron.  XK^iij 
12,  19],  so  he  who  pro\4ded  so  large  a  portioi 
of  the  Psalter  should  have  revealed  to   Ixii^ 
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the  maimer  in  which  the  aongs  of  Divine 
Senrice  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Church 
were  to  be  sung,  hearing  in  spirit  that  which 
Isaiah  also  heard,  the  antiphonal  worship  of 
the  sngels  in  hea\'en,  where  **  one  cried  unto 
another,  and  said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His 
glory"  [Isa.  vi.  3]. 

The  introduction  of  the  practice  into  the 
Christian  Church  seems  to  have  taken  place 
very  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerosalem,  and  in  the  Boman  capital  of 
Syria  and  of  Roman  Asia,  that  city  of  An- 
tioch  which  holds  so  important  a  place  in  the 
early  spread  of  Christianity,  and  where  '*  the 
disciples  were  first  called  Christians."  It  is 
said  by  Socrates,  an  early  Church  historian, 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  English 
translation,  "  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioc^  in 
Syria,  the  third  bishop  in  succession  from 
Peter  the  Apostle,  who  was  conversant  and 
had  great  familiarity  with  the  Apostle,  saw  a 
vison  of  angels,  which  extolled  the  Blessed 
Trinity  with  hymns  that  were  sung  inter- 
(iumgeably,  and  delivered  unto  the  Church 
of  Antioch  the  order  and  manner  of  singing 
expressed  in  the  vision.  Thereof  it  came  to 
pass  ihai  every  church  received  the  same 
teadition."  The  exact  truth  may  be  that 
antiphonal  singing  was  introduced  into  the 
principal  churdi  of  the  most  important  cit^ 
of  the  Eastern  world  as  soon  as,  if  ever,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  non-sacrificial  parts 
of  Jewish  Divine  worship  were  to  be  accepted 
by  Christians  as  a  lawful  heritage  which  was 
to  be  handed  on  to  future  ages.  The  churches 
of  Europe  did  not,  however,  adopt  the  custom 
until  a  later  date,  when  St.  Ambrose  is  said 
to  have  introduced  it  at  Milan,  after  a  visit 
whidi  he  had  paid  to  Antioch,  when  "he 
ordained,"  says  St.  Augustine,  in  his  Con- 
fetswtUj  **  that  the  psalms  and  hynms  should 
be  song  aooording  to  the  maimer  in  which 
they  were  sung  in  the  East." 

AntipOpes. — ^Those  who  have  claimed  to 
be  popes,  but  whose  election  has  either  been 
so  irregular  as  to  make  it  evident  that  their 
claim  was  a  false  one,  or  so  schismatical  as  to 
make  their  pretensions  to  the  papal  throne 
nncanonical.  The  number  of  such  pretenders 
has  been  forty,  the  number  of  recognised 
popes  having' been  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seren.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the 
enumeration,  and  some  Boman  Catholic 
historians  reckon  them  as  few  as  twenty-four. 
There  has  been  no  such  rival  to  a  reigning 
pope  since  a.d.  1438.    [Pofb.] 


Antapsdobaptists. — Opponents  of  in- 
fant [Gr.  paidios]  baptisuL 

AntitactiO0. — ^A  sect  of  Gnostics  which 
arose  late  in  the  second  century.  Their 
name  signifiea  *'  opponents,"  and  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  dement  of  Alexandria: — "We 
(%\1  them  AntitacticB  or  opponents  who  say 
that  Ood  is  indeed  our  Father,  and  the  Father 


of  all  things,  and  that  He  made  all  thin^ 
good :  but  that  one  of  those  beings  whom  He 
Himself  had  made  sowing  tares  among  the 
wheat  originated  evil,  of  which  we  being 
made  partakers,  we  ourselves  become  op- 
ponents of  Grod."  The  name  appears  to  be  a 
controversial  one,  and  to  be  given  to  some 
sect  or  sects,  such  as  the  Cabpockatxans  or 
the  Valentiniams,  as  indicating  one  of  their 
leading  principles.  Antitacties  were  accused 
of  being  Antinomians  of  the  grossest  kind. 

Antitrinitaanans. — ^Those  who  deny 
the  doctrine  that  God  is  Three  Persons  in 
One  God — "  One  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity 
in  Unity" — and  oppose  to  it  the  tenet  of  a 
God  without  diMtinction  of  Persons.  The 
Antitrinitarians  of  the  early  Church  were  the 
Sabellians  and  the  Abians:  the  leading 
ones  in  modem  times  have  been  the  Socinianm 
and  the  Ukitakians,  but  no  doubt  Antitrini- 
tarianism  is  maintained  by  many  who  do  not 
definitely  belong  to  either  of  these  sects. 
[Tbinity,  Thb  Holy.] 

Antityp6. — ^That  which  corresponds  to  a 
type.  Thus,  St.  Peter  speaks  of  tiie  waters 
of  the  Flood  and  the  waters  of  baptism : — "  The 
ark  .  .  .  wherein  .  .  .  eight  souls  were 
saved  by  water.  Which  also,  being  an  anti- 
type, baptism,  is  now  saving  you"  [I  Pet. 
iii.  21].  Thus,  while  a  typo  is  a  figure,  an 
antitype  is  the  reality  which  the  type  pre- 
figured, as  Christ  is  the  Antitype  of  the 
paschal  lamb.  Many  of  the  Greek  fathers 
called  the  Holy  Eucharist  an  antitype. 

Antonines. — An  order  of  monks  estab- 
lished in  France  in  the  11th  century  for 
nursing  persons  afflicted  with  **  St.  Autonyms 
fire." 

Antony,  St.  [a.d.  251— 336].— The  origi- 
nator of  monastic  communities  among  Chris- 
tians, as  distinguished  from  associations  of 
henuits,  each  living  the  life  of  a  solitary  in  a 
separate  place  from  others  [Anchobet].  He 
was  the  son  of  noble  and  wealthy  Egyptian 
parents,  who  lived  at  Coma,  near  TTiebes, 
where  he  was  bom.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  left  without  his  parents,  the  possessor 
of  a  large  fortune,  imperfectly  educated, 
religiously  trained,  and  with  a  strong  bias 
towards  an  ascetic  life.  Under  the  impulse 
of  strong  feelings  caused  by  hearing  the 
words  of  our  Lord  read  in  church — "  Sell  all 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor " — he  gave 
away  the  whole  of  his  large  property,  not 
even  reserving  anything  for  a  little  sister 
who  had  been  left  to  his  care,  but  turning  her 
over  to  the  care  of  some  devout  woman  of  his 
acquaintance.  Antony  then  retired  from  his 
home  to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit,  first  in  an 
empty  tomb,  and  then  for  twenty  years  among 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  near  the  Nile.  In 
his  solitary  life  he  was  visited  by  many  on 
account  of  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
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for  conflicts  with  the  devil,  for  the  working 
of  miracles,  and  for  holiness.  This  led  him 
to  leave  his  solitude  for  a  time,  and  collect  his 
followers  in  a  monastery  at  Phaium,  near 
Aphroditopolis,  now  Atfieh,  where  many 
might  live  together  under  religious  rules,  and 
earn  their  bread  by  manual  Jabour.  He  also 
founded  a  second  monastery  at  Pispir,  on  the 
Nile,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  others; 
but  Antony  would  never  consent  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  any  community,  and  though  he 
spent  part  of  his  life  in  ministering  among 
the  crowds  who  followed  him,  and  in  many 
good  acts  of  charity,  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  his  cell  in  the  ruined 
castle  and  to  his  solitary  and  ascetic  life.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  any  account  of  his 
supposed  conflicts  with  evil  spirits,  which 
many  writers  have  supposed  with  reason  to 
be  the  fancy  of  a  mind  which  was  to  a  certain 
extent  unhinged  by  solitary  life  and  severe 
asceticism.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  narrate  any 
of  the  miracles  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
wrought,  as  some  of  them  are  obviously  false, 
among  which  most  persons  would  include  the 
pretty  story  of  the  fishes  collecting  near  the 
shore  in  a  vast  congregation  to  hear  a  sermon 
from  his  lips  when  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  he  preached  refused  to  give  any  atten- 
tion to  him.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  was 
in  reality  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  foundation 
of  a  system  which  revolutionised  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  which,  under  the  hands  of 
men  like  St.  Benedict,  arose  to  such  a  degree 
of  influence  that  it  left  its  mark  upon  every 
civilised  country  and  upon  every  age  down  to 
our  own.  That  St.  Antony  was  a  man  of 
great  personal  holiness  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  many 
legends  with  which  his  memory  has  been  en- 
crusted were  the  innocent,  because  almost 
unconscious,  inventions  of  over-zealous  ad- 
mirers, who  misunderstood  his  meaning  when 
preaching  to  them ;  others  perverted  versions 
of  circumstances  much  less  marvellous  in 
reality  than  they  appear  in  the  ever-growing 
legend ;  and  others  the  fruit  of  the  painter's 
imagination.  He  lived  to  the  surprising  age 
of  one  hundred  and  five  years,  dying  peace- 
fully and  happily  in  his  hermitage,  probably 
on  January  17th,  the  day  set  apart  as  his  fes- 
tival in  the  ancient  calendars. 

The  usual  symbol  of  St.  Antony  is  the 
tau,  or  Egyptian  cross,  shaped  like  the  letter 
T,  which  has  become  known  as  St.  Antonyms 
cross,  and  which  is  sometimes  thought  to 
represent  the  crutch  used  by  him  in  his  old 
age.  A  pig  is  also  a  common  s3rmbol  of  the 
saint,  for  what  reason  is  not  known.  A  third 
symbol  is  that  of  a  bell,  which  is  sometimes 
carried  by  the  saint,  and  at  others  hung  round 
the  neck  of  the  pig;  perhaps  this  s}'mbol 
has  originated  in  the  stories  respecting  St. 
Antony's  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  a  bell 
occupying  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  cere- 
monies used  at  exorcism. 


Antony  of  Fadna,  St.  [a.d.  1195— 
1231]. — A  great  Franciscan  preacher  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  bom  at  Lisbon,  but  spend- 
ing most  of  his  ufe  at  Padua,  in  Italy.  He 
died  in  the  latter  city  on  June  13th,  1231, 
and  was  canonised  in  the  same  year,  the  day 
to  which  his  name  is  afiixed  in  the  calendars 
being  that  of  his  death. 

Antosiandrians. — The  name  given  to 
Melancthon  and  other  opponents  of  Osiander, 
or  Hosamann  [a.d.  1530],  who  himself  was 
one  of  the  Protestant  opponents  of  Luther. 

[OSIANDKIANS.] 

Antrim,  Prbsbttert  of. — A  section  of 
the  Irish  Presbyterians,  which  separated  from 
the  main  body  in  a.d.  1760.  They  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  Westminster  Ck>nfes8ion  of 
Faith,  and  adopted  Arian  principles. 

AnelleianSp  Afblliakists,  or  Apellites. 
— ^A  "Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century,  which 
took  its  name  from  Apelles,  its  founder. 
Apelles  had  been  a  follower  of  Marcion 
[Ma&cionites],  but  was  repudiated  by  the 
latter  on  account  of  his  licentiousness.  He 
then  established  a  sect  which  embraced  some 
of  the  opinions  of  Marcion  but  rejected  others. 
The  Appellians  attributed  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  a  being  created  by  God,  not  to  God 
himself,  and  believed  that  this  creator  was 
the  author  of  evil.  Christ,  who  suffered  and 
died,  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  Spirit  who  de- 
scended from  Heaven  and  assumed  a  Body 
compounded  of  the  four  elements,  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water,  which  elements  being  dis- 
persed, the  Spirit  called  Christ  re-asoDnded  to 
heaven.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  inspired  by  the  author  of  evil,  the 
creator  of  the  world,  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
was  also  evil. 

Aphthartodooete.— A  division  of  the 
MoNOPHYSiTES ;  also  called,  after  their  leaders 
in  Armenia  and  in  Egypt,  Juuanibts,  and 
Gaianitjb.  They  first  appear  distinctively 
about  A.D.  549;  their  distinctive  principle 
being  that  the  human  part  of  the  one  Nature, 
whidi  the  Monophysites  attributed  to  our 
Lord,  was  possessed  of  the  quality  of  in- 
corruptibility [Gr.  aphtharsid].  The  term 
docetao  was  added  to  signify  that  they  con- 
sidered our  Lord*s  Body  to  be  so  far  a 
phantom  that  it  was  not  really  capable  of 
doing  and  suffering  the  things  which  it  seemed 
to  do  and  suffer  [Doceta]. 

Anocalypse  [Or.  ApoealUptit'].  A. 
revelation  or  uoveuinj^  of  mysteries.  THe 
term  is  generally  apphed  to  the  last  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  the  Divine;  but  apocalyptic  elements 
pervade  the  prophetical  books  in  the  Old 
Testament  The  word  was  also  used  as  tlie 
title  of  various  uninspired  books  used  by  Uie 
early  Christians,  and  believed  by  some  of  tlie 
latter  to  be  inspired.    [Revelation,  Apocrv. 

PHAL  AfOCALTPSBS.] 
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Apooarites. — ^A  Manichiean  sect  which 
arose  about  the  year  276,  the  particular  tenet 
in  which  they  diifered  from  other  ManichaBaiis 
being  the  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  un- 
created, divine,  and  etemaL  This  belief  they 
ponded  on  Qen.  ii.  7.  Their  name  is 
Greek,  signifying  "  super-eminence  in  good- 

11688. '^ 

Apooryuha. — ^This  is  a  shortened  form 
of  the  Greek  phrase  Bthlia  Apocrypha,  the 
'* Hidden"  or  "Secret"  Books.  It  was 
originally  used  in  the  primitiTe  Church  as 
the  designation  of  false  Gospels,  and  other 
books  put  forth  by  heretics,  the  idea  of 
secrecy  being  derived  from  one  class  only  of 
SQch  books,  those  secret  books  in  which,  as  in 
the  '*  Book  of  Mormon  "  of  modem  times,  the 
heretics  professed  to  hare  a  revelation  over 
and  above  that  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  books  of  Old  Testament  times  which  are 
now  called  apocryphal,  were  formerly  called 
"ecclesiastical.'*  The  earliest  use  of  the 
word  in  English  is  in  the  prologue  or  preface 
to  Wickliffe's  Bible,  which  says  that  St. 
Jerome  had  declared  of  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Esdras  that  they  "  ben  apocrifa,  that 
is,  not  of  autoritie  of  bileue.'* 

The  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
books  and  portions  ci  books  which  form  part 
of  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  Old  Testament, 
but  not  of  the  Hebrew.  These  were  first 
separated  from  the  books  in  which  they  had 
always  previously  appeared  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Bibles  by  Bishop  Coverdale  in  his 
English  Bible  of  1535,  and  in  making  the 
change  he  gave  this  caution  to  readers: — 
*'  Nerer^ielMS,  I  have  not  gathered  them  to- 
gether to  the  intent  that  I  would  have  them 
despised  or  little  set  by,  or  that  I  should  think 
them  false,  for  I  am  not  able  to  prove  it. 
Tea,  I  doubt  not  verily  if  they  were  equally 
conferred  with  the  other  open  Scripture  (time, 
place,  and  circumstances  in  all  things  con- 
sdered),  they  should  neither  seem  contrary, 
nor  be  untnily  and  perversely  alleged."  The 
Geneva  Bible'of  1560  also  gives  this  valuable 
explanation  in  its  preface  to  the  Apocrypha : — 
**  These  books  that  follow  in  order  after  the 
Prophets  unto  the  New  Testament  are  called 
Apocrypha,  that  is,  books  which  were  not 
received  by  a  conmion  consent  to  be  read  and 
expoimded  publicly  in  the  Church,  neither 
yet  serve  to  prove  any  point  of  Christian 
religion,  save  inasmuch  as  they  had  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  Scriptures  called  canonical, 
to  confirm  the  same,  or  rather,  wherever  they 
are  grounded  ;  but,  as  books  proceeding  from 
godly  men,  were  received  to  be  read  for  the 
advancement  and  furtherance  of  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  history,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
godly  manners,  which  books  dedaVe  that  at 
all  times  God  had  an  especial  care  for  His 
Gboich,  and  left  them  not  entirely  destitute 
ol  teadiers  and  means  to  confirm  them  in  the 
hope  of  the  promised  Messiah ;  and  also  that 


witness  that  those  calamities  God  sent  to  His 
Church  were  according  to  His  Providence, 
who  had  both  so  threatened  by  His  Prophets, 
and  so  brought  to  pass  for  the  desstruction  of 
their  enemies,  and  for  the  trial  of  His 
children."  The  principle  on  which  these 
books  are  included  in  the  English  Bible  in 
use  in  the  Church  of  England  is  stated  in  the 
sixth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion : — 
**  And  the  other  books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the 
Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners;  but  yet  doth  it  not 
apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine ;  such 
are  these  following : — 


Song  of  the  Three  Child- 

ren, 
StoxT  of  flnaSTiiii. 
Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Prajer  of  Manaaacs, 
First  Book  of  Macca- 

Seoo^Book  of  lEaoca- 


Third  Book  of  Esdras, 
Fourth  Book  of  Esdraa, 
Book  of  Tobias, 
Book  of  Jadith, 
Best  of  the  Book  of 

Esther, 
Book  of  Wisdom, 
JesoB  the  Son  of  Siraob, 
Bamch  the  Prophet, 

The  Septuagint  Greek  Bible,  that  which  is 
used  in  tlie  Churches  of  the  Eiast,  of  Russia, 
and  of  Greece,  still  retains  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha  in  their  original  places;  and  so 
also  do  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  all  English  and 
other  versions  translated  from  it,  which  are  in 
use  in  Continental  Churches  and  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England,  Ireland^ 
America,  and  other  countries.  There  was  a 
strong  disposition  at  the  Cotmcil  of  Trent  to 
separate  the  apocryphal  books  from  the 
canonical,  as  in  English  Bible,  but  in  the  end 
only  the  two  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses  were  so  separated,  and  printed 
after  the  New  Testament. 

Apocryplial  Gospehi.—St.  Luke  ap- 
pears to  imply  that  there  were  many  narratives 
of  the  Life  of  Christ  in  existence  when  he  wrote 
his  Gospel,  his  dedication  of  it  to  Theophilus, 
begfinning  with  the  words,  **  Forasmuch  as 
many  attempted  to  set  forth  in  order  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most 
surely  believed  among  lu,  even  as  thoy 
delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from  the 
beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  Word  "  [Luke  i.  1].  As  the  narra- 
tive of  our  Lord's  acts  and  words  was 
delivered  by  word  of  mouth  to  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  attempts  to  record  it  in  writing 
would  be  very  numerous ;  but  if  so,  they  must 
have  vanished  before  the  clearer  light  of  the 
inspired  Gospel,  for  no  works  are  now  known 
to  exist  which  can  be  said  to  correspond  with 
St.  Luke's  reference  to  them.  They  ob- 
viously had  no  weight  in  the  Church,  for 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  earl}' 
Christian  writers.  A  few  works  have,  how- 
ever, come  down  from  primitive  times,  which 
are  entitled  "  Gospels,"  and  though  they  have 
never  been  included  in  the  New  Testament  as 
the  Apocryphal  books  of  Old  Testament  were 
by  the  Septuagint  translators,  yet  they  have 
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received  the  name  of  Apocrypha,  as  having  a 
certain  association  with  it  through  their  pre- 
tension to  narrate  certain  portions  of  oar 
Lord's  Life  and  Work. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  James,  otherwise  en- 
titled The  Pkotevanoelium  or  original 
Grospel,  is  supposed  by  the  great  critic 
Tischendorf  to  have  h^en  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century ;  but  no  copy  of 
it  exists  which  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
eleventh,  though  early  Christian  writers 
occasionally  refer  to  it.  It  professes  to  give 
an  accoimt  of  the  birth  and  earl^  life  of  the 
Yirgfin  Marv,  and  also  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  childhood  as  far  as  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great.  Minute  particulars  of  these  are 
given  which  probably  embody  traditions  that 
were  current  among  the  disciples,  snd  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  those  who 
had  known  the  Virgin ;  but  some  portions  are 
trifling  and  incredible,  and  these  throw  doubt 
upon  Uie  historical  value  of  the  whole  work. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  is  muc^  longer 
than  that  of  St.  James,  but  does  not  profess 
to  go  more  than  a  few  years  further  with  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  Life.  It  appears  to 
have  been  written  at  a  later  date;  and  it 
contains  much  which  is  certainly  falise,  such 
as  anecdotes  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  striking 
dead  a  schoolmaster  who  smote  Him  for 
askim?  a  question,  a  boy  who  pushed  against 
His  shoulder,  and  another  boy  who  interfered 
with  His  play. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary 
is  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
is  probably  in  its  Latin  form  a  work  of  the 
fourth  century,  which  was  translated  from  an 
earlier  one  in  some  other  language.  It  seems 
to  represent  the  belief  of  the  Primitive  Church 
respecting  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful narrative,  and  does  not  contain  any- 
thing in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with 
Holy  Scripture,  concluding  with  the  words, 
"  And  it  came  to  pas?  while  they  were  there, 
her  days  were  accomplished  that  she  should 
bring  forth,  and  she  brought  forth  her  first- 
bom  Son,  as  the  holy  Evangelists  have 
taught,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  with 
the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost  liveth  and 
reigneth  God,  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas  professes  also 
to  be  an  account  of  our  Lord's  Infancy  and 
Childhood.  Its  date  is  as  early  as  the  century 
after  the  Apostles,  but  it  is  unmistakably  a 
romance.  It  protends  to  record  many 
miracles  of  our  Lord's  childhood,  which  are  as 
plainly  mere  inventions  as  those  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  Thero  is  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was  composed  by 
some  heretic 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  otherwise  called 
The  Acts  of  Pilate.  This  work  was  known 
to  Justin  Martyr  [a.d.  103-164]  and  to 
Tertullian  [a.d.  160-220],  and  was  considered 
by  the  latter  to  be  a  genuine  record  of  facts, 
though  not  inspired.    It  has  come  down  to 


modem  times  in  Greek,  which  the   Crreelc 
writer,  Ananias,  says  that  he  translated  from. 
the  Hebrew  original  in  the  year  440.     In  it«« 
oldest  form  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  narrates 
the  Passion  and  Retiurrection  of  our  Lord  as 
they  are  narrated  in  the  authentic  Gospels, 
and  works  up  with  the  inspired  narrativo 
a  detailed  account  of  what  took  place  between. 
Pilate  and  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  also  aznong- 
the    latter    themselves    in    the    Sanhedxin. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  contrary  to,  or 
inconsistent  with,  the  Grospels  in  this  narrative, 
and  it  reads  extremely  like    truth.     Some 
portions    are   very    beautiful,    especially    a 
chapter  in  which  some  of  those  who  had  been 
healed  by  our  Lord  come  forward  and  bear 
witness  in  His  favour  before  Pilate,  declaring- 
what  He  had  done  for  them;   and  another 
portion  (in  some  copies)  in  wluch  the  Virgin 
Mother  cries,    *'How  shall  I  live  without 
Thee,  O  my  Son  ?  .  .  .     Bow  down,  O  Cross, 
that  I  may  embrace  Him.**     In  some  copies, 
also,  a  continuation  of  the  narrative  is  found, 
in  which  two  of  the  saints  who  rose  with  our 
Lord,  sons  of  Simeon,  are  made  to  describe 
the  descent  of  our  Lord  into  hell,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  Holy  dead  from  the  power  of 
Satan  and  death.    This  is  a  very  beautiful 
work,  whether  fact  or  fiction,  and  was  as 
popular  during  the  middle  ages,  under  the 
title  of  The  Harrowing  (that  is,  tiie  **  harrj'- 
ing,"  ravaging  or  despoiling)  of  Bell,  as  the 
Jnfemo  or  Paradiso  of  Dante,  or  the  FaradUe 
Zoat  of  Milton,  or  the  FilgrinCe  Frogrew  of 
Bunyan  have  been  in  later  times.   Some  good 
critics  consider  that  this  added  portion  of  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  written  as  early  as 
the  second  century.   Further  information,  in- 
cluding the  texts  of  the  works  thems^ves, 
may  be  found  in  Cowper's  Apocryphol  Oo9peU. 

Apocryplial  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

—  T^e  same  spirit  that  led  men  to  write 
books  which  were  supplementary  to  the 
(Tospels,  calling  them  also  "  Grospels,"  led 
them  to  write  supplementary  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  A  g^reat  number  of  such  works 
must  have  existed  in  primitive  times,  and, 
although  some  would  probably  be  mere 
romances,  others  would  be  quite  likely  to 
embody  floating  traditions  of  more  or  less 
authenticity,  respecting  the  full  and  busy 
lives  of  the  Twelve.  But  no  such  works 
ever  found  a  place  among  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  few  were  accepted  as 
trustworthy  historical  authorities,  among  the 
more  learned  Christians  of  the  early  Church. 
These  Acts  of  Apostles  generally  profess  to 
g^ve  the  history  of  some  one  Apostle  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  Twelve  from  Jerusalem, 
in  A.D.  42  or  43.  Hence  we  have  the  Acts  of 
Andrew,  of  Andrew  and  Matthew,  of  Peter, 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  &c. 

Most  of  these  Acts  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  Ebionites,  Gnostics,  or  Manichees, 
although  they  were  sometimes  adopted,  with 
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Boitible  alterationa,  by  orthodox  writers. 
They  date  from  the  second  century  to  as 
late  as  the  sixth ;  but  the  later  ones  were 
probably  baaed  on  some  Acts  of  earlier  date, 
or  OD  some  written  in  other  languages  than 
those  in  which  they  are  now  extant.  Thus 
the  earliest  of  them,  the  Acts  and  Journeys 
of  Peter,  as  now  known,  are  a  Gnostic  com- 
position of  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
but  the  work  is  based  on  an  earlier  one,  of 
which  a  fragment  remains,  written  by  Linus, 
his  OQutemporary.  The  Acts  of  Thaddeus, 
duefly  comprising  the  legend  of  his  ministra- 
tioQ  to  Aboahus  atEdessa,  are  extant  both  in 
8yriac  and  Greek,  but  the  Syriac  version, 
which  dates  from  the  third  century,  is  evi- 
dently grounded  on  one  of  much  older  date. 
The  most  interesting  of  all  are  the  Acts  of 
Paal  and  Thecla,  and  the  Recognitions  of 
St.  dement,  which  are  also  called  the  Acts 
of  Peter.  The  first  of  these,  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla,  are  said  by  Tertullian  and 
St  Jerome  to  have  been  written  by  a  priest, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  who 
oonlesBed  that  it  was  a  romance  written  to 
glorify  the  memory  of  St.  Paul.  Portions  of 
it  are,  notwithstanding  this,  undoubtedly 
historical,  and  the  account  of  Thecla  was 
accepted  as  authentic  by  many  early  dmstian 
writers.  The  second  work,  the  Clbmektinb 
RicooxinoNs,  or  Acts  of  St.  Peter,  or  Jour- 
neys of  St.  Clement,  is  pwtly  grounded  on 
the  earlier  <*  Clementine  Homilies,"  and  pro- 
fesses to  give  an  account  of  St.  Peter's  dis- 
pntationB  with  Simon  ^fagus,  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  of  the  incidents  which  occurred 
during  the  time  when  he  was  travelling  with 
St.  Clement.  The  work  is  extant  in  Latin 
and  Syriac,  the  original,  which  was  in 
Greek,  being  lost.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the 
memory  of  St.  Peter,  and  slandering  that  of 
St.  Paul,  the  latter  Apostle  being  represented 
throughoat  as  an  antagonist  of  the  earlier 
Apostles.  The  work  was  probably  written  by 
(Hie  of  the  Elchbsaztb  heretics  early  in 
the  third  century. 

▲pocxyplial   Apocalypses.— These 

worn  are  of  a  different  class  from  those 
preceding,  since  they  do  not  profess  to  nar- 
rate historical  facts  or  to  deal  with  historical 
personages,  but  to  be  prophecies  respecting 
the  future.  Most  of  tbem  were  associated 
with  the  names  of  Old  Testament  patriarchs 
or  prophets,  as  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Revelation  of  the 
Prophet  Esdras,  and  others.  A  good  and 
essily  accessible  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
Apocalypse  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  book 
of  Esdras,  which  is  included  among  the  Apo- 
crypha of  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  in  reality 
a  work  written  about  the  end  of  the  first 
centory,  ^  in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin 
of  the  city  *'  [2  Esdr.  iii.  1],  by  an  unknown 
H«brew    Chriftian    living    at    Borne,  the 


mystical  Babylon.  The  so-called  Epistle  of 
St.  Barnabas  and  the  work  called  <*  llie  Shep- 
herd," attributed  toHermas,  are  compositions 
of  a  different  kind,  since  they  professedly 
belong  to  Christian  times,  but  both  were 
probably  written  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  Of  later  date,  in  the  second  century, 
another  class  of  such  Revelations  appeared, 
named  after  some  New  Testament  personage, 
as  were  the  Ascension  of  Paul,  the  Revelation 
of  Stephen,  and  the  Revelation  of  Thomas,  all 
of  which  are  thought  to  have  been  of  Gnostic 
origin.  Later  still,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  were  the  Revelation  of  Paul,  the 
Revelation  of  Peter,  the  Revelation  of 
Bartholomew,  and  a  spurious  Revelation  of 
John,  of  which  littie  more  exists  than  frag- 
mentary portions. 

Apocryplians.— A  general  name  given 
in  the  early  Church  to  those  sects  of  heretics 
who  based  their  special  doctrines  on  secret 
books  for  which  they  claimed  the  authority 
of  inspiration.  Such  were  many  sects  of  the 
Gnostics  and  the  Manichees.  It  was  to  such 
books  that  the  term  Apocrypha  was  first 
applied.    [Apocuti*ha.] 

ApoUinarians.— A  sect  of  heretics,  so 
nam&  after  their  founder,  Apollinaris,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century  [d.  a.d.  392]. 
The  special  tenet  of  the  heresy  originated  b}' 
Apollinaris  was  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  consisted  of  body  and  animal  soul 
only,  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  being  sup- 
plied by  its  union  with  His  Divine  Nature. 
Thus  he  denied  the  first  part  of  the  doctrine 
now  formulated  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
that  Christ  is  "  perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable 
soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting  " 

Assuming  that  a  human  being  consists  of 
a  hiunan  body  [Gr.,  tdtna]f  a  human  soul 
[Gr.,  papehej,  and  a  human  mind  [Gr., 
notui],  he  mamtained  that  the  last  was  not 
present  in  our  Lord.  The  opinion  originated 
in  a  revulsion  from  the  misbeliefs  of  the 
Arians,  and  a  desire  to  express  strongly  the 
perfect  sinlessness  of  our  Lord.  If  He  pos- 
sessed the  same  kind  of  rational  soul  that 
ordinary  man  possesses,  He  was  possessed  of 
that  which  made  Him  capable  of  sinning; 
therefore  He  must  have  consisted  of  tthna^  s 
body  ;  ptyehe^  an  animating  soul ;  and  Logot, 
Divine  natare  incapable  of  sinning. 

Apollinarianism  was  condemned  without 
naming  Apollinaris  by  a  Council  held  at 
Rome,  in  a.d.  373,  when  the  bishop  was  either 
deposed  or  gave  up  his  see,  and  formed  a 
separate  congregation  to  which  he  consecrated 
a  biffhop  named  Yitalis,  from  whom  the 
Apollinarians  were  often  called  Vitaliuis. 
They  were  at  one  time  very  numerous,  but 
'the  direct  condenmation  of  their  principles  in 
the  General  Council  of  Constantinople  by 
a  svnodical  epistle,  and  the  suppression  of 
their  conventicles  by  Imperial  edicts,  in  the 
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years  388,  397,  and  428,  put  an  end  to  their 
existence  as  a  sect.  Those  who  did  not 
return  to  the  Church  were  associated  with 

the  MONOPKYSITES. 

ApoUonia,  St.  [a.d.  250],  a  saint  of  much 
note  as  the  patroness  of  those  who  have  the 
toothache.  The  legend  respecting  her  is  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  rich  parents,  who 
were  heathen  in  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
Some  pilgrims  begging  an  alms  of  her 
mother  for  the  love  of  Christ  and  His 
mother,  she  entertained  them  kindly,  and 
receiyed  instruction  from  them  which  led  her 
to  pray  to  the  Virgin  that  she  might  haye  a 
child.  Apollonia  was  the  fruit  of  the  prayer, 
and  when  she  grew  up  she  received  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Leonine,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  Antony.  After  her  baptism  an 
angel  directed  her  to  go  into  the  city  of  her 
birth  and  make  the  name  of  Christ  known. 
Many  were  conyerted,  but  some  were  offended, 
and  when  they  complained  to  her  father  he 
deliyered  her  up  to  the  governor  as  a 
CSiristian.  Here  she  drove  the  evil  spirit 
out  of  an  idol  which  she  was  commanded  to 
worship.  Upon  seeing  this,  the  governor 
ordered  her  to  be  bound  to  a  column,  and  to 
have  her  beautiful  teeth  pulled  out  one  by 
one.  As  she  remained  constant  in  the  Faith, 
he  then  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  kindled  in 
which  she  was  consumed.  St.  Apollonia's 
day  in  the  calendars  is  Feb.  9th,  and  she  is 
represented  in  pictures  holding  a  pair  of 
pincers  with  a  tooth  g^rasped  in  them,  or 
pincerB  lying  near  to  her. 

Apologies  for  Christiaiiitj.— Works 

written  in  defence  [Greek,  Apologia]  of 
Christianity  against  the  heathen  at  various 
dates  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  centuries. 
When  Christian  principles  and  rites  became 
known  among  the  heathen  they  were  known 
in  a  very  imperfect  degree,  and  were  dis- 
guised by  strange  misrepresentations.  Charges 
were  brought  against  Christianity  that  it  was 
mere  Atheism  because  it  rejected  all  the 
heatiien  deities:  it  was  said  to  lead  to  the 
grossest  immoralities,  such  as  incest  and  in- 
fanticide; and  to  promote  disloyalty  to  the 
Emperors.  These  accusations  were  in 
common  circulation  even  among  those  who 
belonged  to  the  educated  classes,  and  they 
had  much  influence  on  the  official  mind  of 
judges  before  whom  Christianity,  or  its  1*0- 
nunciation,  became  a  matter  of  Ufe  or  death. 
It  was  to  meet  these  accusations,  therefore, 
and  to  disabuse  the  governing  classes  of  the 
&lse  impressions  which  they  had  received, 
that  the  writers  called  Apologists  undertook 
their  work. 

The  apology  of  QrADRATVS  is  the  earliest 
on  reconl.  It  was  written  in  a.d.  131,  and 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Athens, 
of  which  city  Quadratus  seems  to  have  been 
bishop.  A  fragment  of  this  remains  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eosebius,  in  which 


the  writer  speaks  of  persons  then  living  who 
had  been  miraculously  healed  by  our  Lord. 

An  Apology  written  by  Akistidbs  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  on  the  same 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Athens.  It  is  said 
to  have  referred  largely  to  the  writings  of 
heathen  philosophers,  but  no  part  of  it 
remains. 

Two  Apologies  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Justin  Maktvr,  the  first  being  adiuessed 
[a.d.  138]  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  whole  Roman  people ; 
and  the  second  to  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  [a.d.  161 — 166].  Antoninus  Pius 
answered  the  first  apology  by  an  Epistle  to 
the  Assembly  of  Asia,  in  which  he  directed 
that  Christians  should  not  be  molested, 
except  in  cases  of  dislo3ralty  to  the  Roman 
Gbvemment;  and  further,  that  if  any 
Christian  were  arraigned  solely  on  account 
of  his  religion  he  should  be  set  free,  and  bis 
accuser  found  guilty.  Justin's  second 
Apology  won  for  him  from  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

To  the  same  Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Apologies  were  addressed  by  Mbllito, 
Bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Apollin aris.  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis;  Mellito  boldly  telling  the  Em- 
peror that  the  treatment  Christians  had 
received  from  him  was  such  as  he  ought  not 
to  show  even  to  barbarous  enemies,  while  the 
Christians  were  loyal  subjects.  Such  out- 
spokenness showed  the  spirit  of  a  martyr. 

But  the  most  outspoken  of  all  the  apologies 
was  that  of  Tb&tullian,  which  was  written  in 
Latin,  all  the  previous  ones  having  been  in 
Oreek,  about  a.d.  194.  From  it  we  are  able 
to  see  better  than  from  any  of  the  rest  what 
were  the  accusations  brought  against  Chris- 
tians. It  is  also  full  of  retort,  showing 
that  the  very  crimes  which  he  had  shown 
that  the  Christians  were  falsely  accused  of 
committing  were  in  reality  commonly  prac- 
tised among  Pagans,  and  were  what  they 
were  proud  of  in  their  gods,  whom  he  treate  of 
with  the  most  withering  scorn  and  contempt. 

The  arguments  of  apologists  were  drawn 
from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord,  the  rumd  spread  of  His 
religion,  the  constancy  of  Christian  martyrs 
under  their  piteous  sufferings,  the  strict  and 
self-denying  lives  of  Christians,  and  their 
peaceable  obedience  to  the  laws.  They  also 
exhibited  in  the  strongest  possible  light  the 
absurdity  and  worthlessness  of  Paganism, 
holding  up  its  superstitions  to  unsparing 
ridicule.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  Mixv- 
oius  FEUXy  in  a  dialogue  called  the  Octevius 
[about  A.D.  220] ;  and  Origen  [a.d.  246],  in 
a  work  against  Celsus ;  and  Ahnobiub,  in  a 
work  written  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version, followed  the  same  line,  but  on  a  more 
voluminous  and  less  rhetorical  plan. 

Apostasy. — ^This  word  in  its  original 
signified  the  desertion^  or  ''standing  away 
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from  **  [Qt.  apo  «<«tu],  of  a  soldier  from  the 
commander  and  cause  to  whom  and  to  which 
he  had  promised  allegianoe.  It  was  adopted 
among  Christians  as  a  designation  for  the 
fonalnn^  of  Ghnstianityy  those  who  gave  up 
their  faitii  being  called  apostates.  Christians 
vere  greatly  tempted  to  apostasy  in  the  days 
of  persecution,  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
liTH.  When  accused  before  the  magutrates 
of  being  Christians,  they  could  escape  punish- 
ment, torture,  and  death  by  throwing  a  few 
grains  of  incense  on  the  fire,  of  a  small  altar, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  many  museums,  as  an 
offering  of  adoration  to  a  heathen  deity,  or 
to  *'  the  genius  of  the  Emperor ; "  but  such 
an  act  was  considered  as  a  complete  and  legal 
renondation  of  Christianity  by  both  pagans 
and  Christiana. 

Another  form  of  apostasy  was  seen,  the 
result  of  that  extravagant  pride  of  intellect 
which  made  the  £mperor  Julian  so  entirely 
renounce  his  belief  in  Christ  that  he  endea- 
^-oored  to  restore  the  ancient  Paganism,  and 
vas  ever  after  known  as  **  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate.** Similar  instances  of  wilful  renun- 
ciation of  Christ  were  heard  of  at  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  popular 
creed  was  atheistic. 

In  modem  times,  the  most  frequent  form 
of  formal  apostasy  is  when  Christians  become 
Mahometans. 

Apostle. — ^This  word  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  verb,  apostellein,  signifying  "  to  send  " 
on  a  message,  and  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  "one  sent  forth*'  fGr.  apostolot] 
with  authority,  as  an  ambasaaaor  and  repre- 
leotative  of  Christ.  It  is  an  essential  pai-t  of 
the  meaning  of  the  title  that  the  person  sent 
does  not  act  on  his  own  authority,  but  on 
that  of  the  person  sending  him ;  and  hence  it 
is  ooce  used  as  a  title  of  our  Lord  Himself, 
who  is  called  **  The  Apostle  and  High  Priest 
of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  who  was 
faithful  to  Him  that  appointed  Him  *'  [Heb. 
iiLl]. 

The  title  was  first  given  by  our  Lord, 
thoa  constituted  the  Fountain  of  ministerial 
authority,  to  twelve  of  His  desdples,  whom 
He  sent  forth  on  a  temporary  mission,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  own  visitation  of 
paiticular  town^  or  districts  in  the  Holy 
land;  and  they  are  again  called  so  collec- 
tively when  pennanently  appointed  to  evan- 
Keliae  the  world  at  large,  to  take  their  place 
as  the  chief  mlers  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
and  to  be  the  twelve  original  channels  through 
which  an  ministerial  authority  was  to  flow 
from  the  Fountain  Head  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  all  places  and  all  times.  Their 
names  are  given  in  four  places  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  identities  and  variations 
that  seem  to  be  designed,  as  is  shown  in  the 
foUoving  table.  That  St.  Peter  should 
always  be  named  first  and  Judas  Iscariot  last 
is  a  itucx  worth  noting. 
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Simon  Peter 

2 

Andrew 

James 
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James 

John 

James     1      John 

John 

Andrew 

John 

Andrew 

Philip 

Bartholomew 

Thomas 

Thomas 

Matthew 

Bartholo- 
mew 

Matthew 

Thomas 

Matthew 

James  the  Leu 

10 

Lebbsos,  Thaddmoa, 
or  Jude 

Simon  the  Canaanito, 
or  Zelotos 

11 

Simon  the  Canaanite 

Jude.  Lebbmos,  or 
Thaddana 

12 

Judas  Iscariot 

Matthias 

Others  than  these  twelve  are  called  by  the 
same  title  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
St  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  but  it  is  observable 
that  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  written 
A.D.  69  or  70,  a  long  time  after  the  name 
had  become  ^ftmiliHr  to  Christians  as  the 
designation  of  t>ome  others  beside  the  original 
twelve,  '*  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb  *' 
are  still  spoken  of,  as  if  the  number  of  those 
who  were  specially  called  so  had  never  been 
exceeded. 

J^p08tl6p  The. — The  volume  containing 
the  Epistles  used  in  the  Communion  Service, 
which  is  also  named  the  '*  Lectionarium  "  and 
*' Epistolarium,"  is  so  called  in  the  Eastern 
Chunth.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Epistles 
as  a  whole  were  called  **  The  Apostle  "  in  the 
early  Church,  as  the  four  Gospels  as  a  whole 
were  called  «« The  Gospel." 

Apostles*  Creedt  Thb.    [Creeds.] 

ApostleSy  False.    [False  Apostles.] 

Apostolio  Sea.— An  episcopal  see 
founaed  by  an  Apostle.  The  title  has  been 
especially  given  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch, 
founded  by  St.  Peter;  that  of  Ephesus,  founded 
by  St.  Paul ;  and  that  of  Rome,  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Apostolical  Canons.    [Cakoks  ] 

Apostolioal  Constitutions.    [Gok- 

BTITUTIOKS.] 

Apostolical  Fathers.    [Fathebs.] 

Apostolioal  ConnciL — A  title  some- 
times given  to  the  assembly  of  the  Apostles, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  is  also  sometimes 
called  *<The  Council  of  Jerusalem." 
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Apostolioal  SnoeeBsioii.— Ministerial 
descent  ^ni  the  Apostles,  and,  through  the 
Apostles,  from  our  Lord,  the  Fountain  of  all 
ministerial  authority.  This  is  regarded  as 
historically  provable  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  for 
example,  is  able  to  say :  "  I  received  my 
ministerial  authority  at  the   hands  ^  of    the 

Bishop  of  ,  who  received  his  [with 

authority  to  transmit  it  to  me]  at  the  hands  of 
the  three  or  more  bishops  by  whom  he  was 
consecrated,  each  of  those  three  or  more 
receiving  theirs  from  three  or  more  pre- 
decessors, and  so  on  up  to  the  Apostles  them- 
selves." Thus  the  Apostolical  succession 
resolves  itself  into  an  official  genealogy,  which 
may  be  traced  out  in  a  manner  parallel  to 
that  of  a  natural  genealogy. 

The  reasonably  sure  proof  of  this  ministerial 
genealogy  is  not  so  difficult  in  practice  as  it 
seems  to  be  in  theory,  as  may  be  seen  by 
taking  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  chief 
pastor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  an 
example.  It  is  historically  certain  that  in  1877 
Archbishop  Benson  was  consecrated  bishop  by 
Archbishop  Tait  and  nine  other  bishops.  It 
is  also  historically  certain  that  these  ton 
bishops  wete  consecrated  by  many  earlier 
bishops ;  and  so  the  many  lines  of  the  official 
genealogy  are  carried  upward  through  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  and  his  medisBval  predecessors 
to  Archbishop  Plegmund,  who  was  (if  not 
consecrated  in  Englandy  consecrated  by  Pope 
Formosus,  in  a.d.  891,  to  Archbishop  Berth- 
wald,  who  was  consecrated  at  Lyons  by 
Ghxlwyn,  Archbishop  of  that  see,  in  a.d.  693, 
and  to  Archbishop  Theodore,  who  was  conse- 
crated by  Pope  Vitalian  in  a.d.  668,  and  to 
British  bishops,  French  bishops,  and  Roman 
bishops,  some  of  whom  at  least,  it  is  con- 
tended, received  the  Episcopate  from  Apostles 
themselves,  who  had  received  it  from  our 
Lord. 

There  would  be  no  historical  value  about 
such  a  genealogy  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
was  grounded  principally  on  traditions  or  on 
records  of  no  authority.  But  it  so  happens 
that  it  has  been  the  general  custom  to  keep 
records  of  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  probably 
no  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  England  whose 
genealogy  can  compare,  for  fulness  and  his- 
torical weight,  with  the  official  genealogy  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  many  other 
bishops.  Irenasus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  writing 
about  A.D.  185,  says :  *'  We  are  able  to  reckon 
up  the  lists  of  bishops  ordained  in  the  churches 
from  the  Apostles  to  our  own  times  .... 
but  as  it  would,"  he  adds,  **  be  very  tedious, 
in  such  a  work  as  this,  to  reckon  up  the 
successions  of  all  the  churches,"  he  will  give 
only  that  belongfing  to  the  Church  of  what 
was  in  those  d^ys  the  world's  metropolis, 
the  Church  of  Rome.  After  naming  the 
twelve  bishops  who  had  ruled  that  Church 
from  the  Apostles*  time  to  his  own,  Irenseus 


then  writes,  **  In  this  order,  and  by  this 
succession,  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  from 
the  Apostles,  and  the  preaching  of  the  truth, 
have  come  down  to  us"  [Irenieus,  Against 
Heresiet,  iii.  3].  Materials  for  such  litte  exist 
in  great  abundance  in  the  pages  of  Eusebius 
and  of  later  Church  hi»torians.  A  most 
extonsive  collection  of  listo  for  the  Church  of 
France  may  be  found  in  a  noble  national 
work  entitled  "  Gullia  Christiana."  Similar 
listo  for  the  Church  of  England  have  been 
compiled  for  Le  Neve*s  "  Fasti  Ecclesiaa 
Anglicanffi,"  re-edited  in  1854  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dutfus  Hardy,  then  Assistant-keeper  of  the 
Public  Records,  and  for  Stubbs*  **  Kegistrum 
Sacrum  AngUcanum,"  with  references  to  the 
Records  from  a.d.  697  to  a.d.  1857.  The 
descent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cantorbury  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Annotated  Prayer  Book, 
4to  edition,  pages  656,  668. 

Apostolicalfl.— (1)  There  was  a  medi- 
SBval  sect  of  this  name  in  ihe  iwelfth  century 
which  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologne.  From  the  de- 
scription which  is  given  of  it  by  St.  Bernard 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  secte  of 
the  middle  ages  whose  members  greatly  de- 
sired a  reformation  of  the  Church,  but  could 
not  stand  against  the  inevitable  temptation  to 
error  and  fanaticism  which  awaited  them 
through  want  of  education  and  of  the  logical 
sense.  They  professed  strict  asceticism,  almost 
condemning  marriage,  and  habitually  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  flesh  for  food ;  they 
repudiated  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist ; 
and  ^ve  but  a  half -belief  to  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  may  have 
been  a  sect  of  the  Waldenses. 

Apostolicals.— (2)  Also  called  Apos- 
TOLics  and  Apostolic  Bketuhen.  This  laUr 
sect  was  founded  in  Lombardy  and  the  Tyrol 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
G^erard  Sagarelli  of  Parma,  who  was  burned 
to  death  Uiere  in  a.d.  1300.  Among  the 
injunctions  which  Sagarelli  gave  them  he 
required  that  they  should  dress  in  white 
garmente  similar  to  those  of  the  Franciscan 
hiars.  Hence  at  a  lator  time  they  were  called 
"  Abati,"  or  «*  White  Brethren."  They  went 
bareheaded,  and  depended  entirely  on  alms, 
for  which  reason,  and  their  professions  of  self- 
denial  and  humility,  they  called  themselves 
by  a  name  derived  from  that  of  our  Lord's 
Apostles.  They  held  extreme  principles  re- 
specting what  has  since  been  called  **  com- 
munism," holding  that  their  own  goods  (of 
which  they  had  none)  and  those  of  their 
wealthier  brethren  should  be  equally  shared 
among  all  ;  and  although  they  were  not 
alloweid  to  marry,  they  were  permitted  to 
have  spiritual  sisters  attending  them.  After 
the  death  of  Sagarelli  the  Apostolicals  had  for 
their  leader  a  native  of  Novara  named  Dolcino, 
who  is  named  by  Dante  in  association  with 
Mahomet,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
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but  that  bis  persistence  in  the  study  of 
astrology  led  to  his  excommunication,  when 
he  projected  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  those 
interpretations  of  the  Septuagint  Version 
which  gave  scriptural  support  to  Christianity. 
The  translation  which  he  eventually  produced 
was  so  made  as  to  provide  a  Oreek  equivalent 
for  every  Hebrew  word,  and  has  thus  become 
a  valuable  help  in  determining  what  was  the 
text  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  second  centurj'. 
Only  a  portion  of  Aquila's  translation  has 
come  down  to  modem  times,  and  nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  personal  history  than 
what  is  above  stated. 

AquiliniUI,  St.  [a.d.  620-695].— This 
saint  was  bom  at  Bayeux,  and  served  in  the 
rxmy  of  Clovis  II.  About  a.d.  653  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Evreux,  and  from  that  time 
ne  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  his 
people,  living  in  a  small  cell  close  to  his 
cathedral  and  practising  great  austerities. 
In  A.D.  688  he  attended  the  Council  of  Bouen, 
held  under  St.  Ausbertus.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  loss  of  sight, 
and  died  in  a.d.  695,  after  ruling  his  church 
for  forty-two  years.  His  festival  is  marked 
on  October  19th  in  the  Roman  martyrolog}', 
but  the  Church  of  Evreux  commemorates 
him  on  February  15  th. 

AquinaSy  St.  Thomas,  or  of  Aquino  rA.D. 
1224-1274],  known  to  the  later  Church  as 
"  the  Angelical  Doctor.*' — This  most  famous 
theologian  takes  his  name  from  his  birth- 
place, Aquino,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  from  his  family,  he  being 
a  younger  son  of  Landulf,  Count  of  Aquino, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Bar- 
barossa,  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  From  the 
age  of  five  years  to  that  of  thirteen  Aquinas 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  near  to  the  family  seat,  the  castle  of 
Rocca  Secca.  Atfter  that  he  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Naples,  which  had  just  been 
founded  by  his  relative  Frederick  II.,  grand- 
son of  Barbarossa,  and  had  already  acquired 
a  great  reputation.  When  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  age  ho  joined  the  recently- 
founded  Order  of  Dominican  Friars  in  one  of 
their  houses  at  Naples.  This  step  was  taken 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  and 
was  naturally  distasteful  to  them,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  a  promising  career  was  open 
to  him  in  military  life.  His  mother  hastened 
to  Naples  to  persuade  him,  if  possible,  to 
give  up  his  resolution  before  his  noviciate 
was  over.  To  prevent  them  from  meeting,  he 
was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Terradna, 
Augni,  and  Rome,  and  when  his  mother 
arrived  in  the  latter  city  she  found  that  he 
had  already  left  for  Paris.  The  Countess, 
assisted  by  her  three  elder  sons,  seized  him  on 
the  road,  and  carried  him  home  to  the  castle 
of  Rocca  Secca,  where  they  kept  him  under 
restraint  for  two  yoars.    At  the  end  of  that 
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the  pope  as  a  judge  over  the  head  of  English 
judges.  This  Act  contains  some  valaable 
statements  upon  the  subject,  which  must  be 
interesting  to  Englishmen : — 

"  Whereas,"  it  alleges,  "  by  diyers  sundry 
old  authentic  histories  and  chronicles,  it  is 
manifestly  declared  and  expressed  that  this 
realm  of  England  is  an  empire,  and  so  hath 
been  accepted  in  the  world  ;  governed  by  one 
supreme  head  and  king,  having  the  dignity 
and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
same ;  unto  whom  a  body  politic  compact  of 
all  sorts  and  degrees  of  people,  divided  in 
terms  and  by  names  of  spiritualty  and  tem- 
poralty,  be  bound  and  ought  to  bear,  next  to 
Grod,  a  natural  and  humble  obedience :  he 
being  also  institute  and  furnished  by  the 
goodness  and  sufferance  of  Almighty  Qod 
with  plenary,  whole,  and  entire  power,  pre- 
eminence, authority,  prerogative  and  iuris- 
diction,  to  render  and  yield  justice  and  final 
determination  to  all  manner  of  folk,  residents 
or  subjects,  within  this  his  realm,  .  .  .  with- 
out restraint,  or  provocation  to  any  foreign 
princes  or  potentates  of  the  world :  the  body 
spiritual  whereof  having  power  when  any 
cause  of  the  law  divine  happened  to  come  in 
question,  or  of  spiritual  learuinr,  then  it  was 
declared,  interpreted,  and  showed  by  that  part 
of  the  body  politic  called  the  spiritualty',  now 
usually  called  the  English  CSiurch ;  which 
always  hath  been  reported  and  also  found  of 
that  sort,  that  both  for  knowledge,  integrity, 
and  sufficiency  of  number,  it  hath  been  always 
thought,  and  is  also  at  this  hour  sufficient  and 
meet  of  itself,  without  the  intermeddling  of 
any  exterior  person  or  persons,  to  declare  and 
determine  all  such  doubts,  and  to  administer 
all  such  offices  and  duties  as  to  their  rooms 
spiritual  doth  appertain.  .  .  And  the  laws 
temporal,  for  trial  of  property  of  lands  and 
goods,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  people 
of  this  realm  in  unity  and  peace,  .  .  .  was 
and  yet  is  administered,  adjudged,  and 
executed  by  sundry  judges  and  ministers 
of  the  other  part  of  the  said  body  politic 
called  the  temporalty :  and  both  their  authori- 
ties and  jurisdictions  do  conjoin  together  in 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  the  one  to 
help  the  other." 

It  is  stated  that  appeals  had  been  made  to 
Borne  "in  causes  testamentary,  causes  of 
matrimony  and  divorces,  oblations,  and  obven- 
tions,"  to  the  great  vexation  and  expense  of 
the  king's  subjects,  and  the  great  hindrance 
of  justice.  The  appeal  was  often  made  for 
the  purpose  of  delaying  justice,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  conveying  witnesses  and  doctiments 
was  so  great  that  persons  aggrieved  were 
practically  left  without  remedy  by  the  appeal 
of  the  opposite  side  to  the  pope,  'ihis  system 
was  utterly  abolished  by  the  Act  of  Appeals, 
and  it  was  enacted  that  in  causes  which  had 
hitherto  admitted  of  appeal  to  the  Pope  the 
appeal  should  run  from  the  Archdeacon's 
Court  to  that  of  the  Bishop,  from  the  Bishop's 


Court  to  that  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province, 
"  there  to  be  definitely  and  finally  ordered, 
decreed,  and  adjudged,  according  to  justice, 
without  any  other  appellation  or  provocation 
to  any  other  person  or  persons,  court  or 
courts."  By  a  subsequent  Act  [25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  19]  the  latter  provision  was  modified,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  appeals  might  run  from 
the  Archbishop's  Court  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  was  to  issue  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  to  certain  delegates  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  to  re-hear  the  cause.  In 
1833  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
substituted  for  the  Court  of  Delegates,  and  so 
the  law  of  Appeal  still  remains. 

Aproily  Bishop's. — ^A  rather  absurd  sort 
of  garment  into  the  use  of  which  English 
Bishops  have  drifted  imder  the  hands  of 
tcdlors.  It  is  the  front  part  of  a  cassock  cut 
away  from  the  back  part  and  the  sleeves,  and 
tiius  shaped  like  a  blacksmith's  or  farrier's 
leather  apron.  Hence  its  popular  name.  It  is 
worn  under  the  coat  instead  of  a  waistcoat. 

Apse. — ^A  recessed  and  vaulted  building 
at  the  end  of  the  eastern  arm  of  a  church,  or 
of  the  aisles  or  the   transepts,  forming    iu 


▲rSS  or  WXBTICIHSTBR  ABBCT. 

either  situation  a  recess  for  an  altar  and  the 
ministrations  connected  with  it.  It  is  gene- 
rally semicircular,  especially  in  very  ancient 
churches,  but  not  uxifrequently  in  mediaeval 
and  modem  churches  it  has  five  or  more  sides. 
It  is  also  occasionally  found  at  the  west  end 
of  a  churdi  as  well  as  the  east,  where  it  forms 
a  baptistery.  This  feature  of  church  architec- 
ture was  introduced  from  the  Roman  Bas^i- 
LiCA,  a  hall  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  was  aa  common  in  the  towns  of  the 
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fioman  Empire  as  town  halls  are  in  our  Eng- 
M  towns.  In  these  halls  the  apse  contained 
the  ziised  platform  on  which  the  magistrate 
and  his  attendants  were  placed.  When  a 
Isalica  was  tamed  into  a  church,  or  when 
churches  were  built  in  the  same  form,  the 
alUr  was  placed  in  the  chord  of  the  apse,  and 
the  clergy  sat  in  seats  around  the  wsdl,  with 
the  bishops  in  the  middle,  the  person  who  cele- 
Iffated  the  Holy  Communion  standing  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  altar,  facing  west.  Xn  the 
preaent  day,  in  England,  the  altar  is  usually 
placed  against,  or  near  to,  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  apse,  the  celebrant  standing  on  the 
vcstem  side  of  it,  facing  east.  Good  examples 
of  semicircular  apses  may  be  found  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  many  churches  built 
br  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  popils. 
Among  the  finest  of  ancient  ones  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome.  The  apse  has, 
bowers,  been  glorified  by  the  hands  of  medi- 
z\-al  architects  into  such  beautiful  structures 
as  the  polygonal  terminations  .of  Cologne, 
Canterbury*,  and  Norwich  Cathedrals. 

Aqnsi,  otherwise  called  **  Hydrotheitte." 
—These  designations  were  given  by  early 
writera  on  heresies  to  those  who  held  the 
opinion  that  all  things  emanated  by  a  process 
of  spontaneous  evolution  from  water,  which 
clement  they  afiirmed  to  be  oo-etemal  with 
God. 

Aqam  B^jnlns. — The  name  given  to 
the  bearer  of  the  holy  water  in  processions. 
rBmoinG  OF  THB  Bbdbs.]  In  small  parishes 
&e  was  doubtless  the  parish  derk,  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  both  offices.    [Pakibh  Clebk.] 

A^uariL — ^These  were  "water-offerers," 
otherwise  called,  from  two  Greek  words, 
*' Hydropaiastatse,''  who  used  water  instead 
of  wine  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  This  strange 
and  unscriptural  practice  must  have  spread 
widely  among  ascetic  sects  in  the  early  ages, 
tor  it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Cyprian,  and  is 
distinctly  condemned  by  canons  of  councik  in 
the  years  370,  675,  and  692.  It  is  not  known 
ever  to  have  been  adopted  by  aaceiica  within 
the  Church. 

Aqiiila. — A  Jewish  proselyte  who  is 
famous  as  a  translator  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  into  Greek  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Dsttive  of  Pontus,  as  was  the  Aquila  who, 
with  his  wife  PriaciUa,  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  St  Paal.  Epiphanius  also  speaks  of  him 
as  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  [a.d. 
117-138],  who  employed  him  to  superintend 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  modem 
times  be  has  been  identified  with  the  famous 
Onkeloa,  the  Jewish  commentator.  Traditions 
embodied  in  the  Treatise  of  Epiphanius  on 
weights  and  measures  represent  that  Aquila 
was  converted  by  observing  the  holy  lives  of 
the  r^riitti^^nff  who  returned  from  their 
refuge  at  Pdla  to  live  in  the  new  Holy  City ; 


but  that  his  persistence  in  the  study  of 
astrology  led  to  his  excommunication,  when 
he  projected  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  those 
interpretations  of  the  Septuagint  Version 
which  gave  scriptural  support  to  Christianity. 
The  translation  which  he  eventually  produced 
was  so  made  as  to  provide  a  Greek  equivalent 
for  every  Hebrew  word,  and  has  thus  become 
a  valuable  help  in  determining  what  was  the 
text  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  second  centur}% 
Only  a  portion  of  Aquila's  translation  has 
come  down  to  modem  times,  and  nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  personal  history  than 
what  is  above  stated. 

Aquiliniui,  St.  [a.i>.  620-695]. — This 
saint  was  bom  at  Bayeux,  and  served  in  the 
rxmy  of  Clovis  II.  About  a.d.  653  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Evreux,  and  from  that  time 
lie  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  his 
people,  living  in  a  small  cell  close  to  his 
cathedral  and  practising  great  austerities. 
In  A.D.  688  he  attended  the  Council  of  Bouen, 
held  under  St.  Ausbertus.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  sufi'ered  from  loss  of  sight, 
and  died  in  a.d.  695,  after  ruling  his  church 
for  forty-two  years.  His  festival  is  marked 
on  October  19th  in  the  Roman  martyrolog)-, 
but  the  Church  of  Evreux  commemorates 
him  on  February  loth. 

Aquinas,  St.  Thomas,  or  of  Aquino  rA.D. 
1224-1274],  known  to  the  later  Church  as 
"  the  Angelical  Doctor." — This  most  famous 
theologian  takes  his  ncme  from  his  birth- 
place, Aquino,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  from  his  family,  he  being 
a  younger  son  of  Landulf ,  Count  of  Aquino, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Bar- 
barossa,  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  From  the 
age  of  five  years  to  that  of  thirteen  Aquinas 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  near  to  the  family  seat,  the  castle  of 
Rocca  Secca.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Naples,  which  had  just  been 
founded  by  his  relative  Frederick  II.,  grand- 
son of  Barbarossa,  and  had  already  acquired 
a  great  reputation.  When  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  recently- 
founded  Order  of  Dominican  Friars  in  one  of 
their  houses  at  Naples.  This  step  was  taken 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  and 
was  naturally  distasteful  to  them,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  a  promising  career  was  open 
to  him  in  military  life.  His  mother  hastened 
to  Naples  to  persuade  him,  if  possible,  to 
give  up  his  resolution  before  his  noviciate 
was  over.  To  prevent  them  from  meeting,  he 
was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Terracina, 
Augni,  and  Rome,  and  when  his  mother 
arrived  in  the  latter  city  she  found  that  he 
had  already  left  for  Paris.  The  Countess, 
assisted  by  her  three  elder  sons,  seized  him  on 
the  road,  and  carried  him  home  to  the  castle 
of  Rocca  Secca,  where  they  kept  him  under 
restraint  for  two  yoars.    At  the  end  of  that 
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time  Aquinas  escaped  through  a  window, 
fled  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Rome,  and  in 
A.D.  1244  was  taken  to  Paris  under  the  pro- 
tection of  John,  the  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  having  now  made  his  profession  as  a 
Friar,  and  been  ordained  priest.  From  Paris 
he  shortly  after  went  to  Cologne  to  finish  his 
education  under  Albert  the  Great,  with  whom 
he  went  again  to  Paris.  In  a.p.  1248  they 
returned  to  Cologpoe,  where  Aquinas  taught 
philosophy,  formal  theology,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  1258  he  was  again  in  Paris, 
continuing  to  teach  there  as  in  Cologne;  as  so 
great  had  his  reputation  become  that,  in  1255, 
the  University  of  Paris  made  him  Doctor  of 
Theology.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  Italy,  and  taught  in  most  of  the 
Italian  universities,  settling  down  about  1270 
in  that  of  Naples,  where  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  king,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  professorial  work.  Entirely  in- 
disposed for  honour  and  labour  in  the  world, 
he  refused  many  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and, 
among  others,  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples, 
which  was  offered  him  by  Pope  Clement  IV., 
spending  his  years  in  teaching,  and  the 
laborious  pursuits  of  literary  work  in  his 
study.  Having  composed,  by  the  command 
of  rope  Urban  IV.,  a  volume  against  the 
separation  of  the  Greek  Church  from  that  of 
Home,  he  was  summoned,  in  a.d.  1274,  by 
Pope  Gregory  X.,  to  attend  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  that  he  might  read  it  in  the  presence 
01  the  assembly.  He  never  arrived  at  Lyons, 
however,  but,  being  tiiken  ill  on  the  road, 
and  turning  aside  to  the  monastery  of  Fossa- 
nova,  near  Terracina,  he  died  there  on 
March  7th,  1274,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty. 
Forty  years  afterwards,  in  a.d.  1313,  he 
was  canonised  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  March 
7th,  the  day  of  his  death,  being  assigned  to 
his  name  in  the  calendar.  In  a.d.  1369  his 
body  was  translated  to  a  magnificent  tomb  in 
the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  at  Toulouse ; 
and  in  1567  he  was  declared  to  be  a  Doctor  of 
the  Church  by  Pope  Pius  V. 

The  literary  life  of  Aquinas  must  have 
been  as  busy  as  that  of  the  most  active 
modem  author,  his  works  filling  seventeen 
folio  volumes.  They  contain  a  large  body  of 
expositions  of  Holy  Scripture,  some  sermons, 
and  seventy-three  treatises  and  tracts  on 
many  subjects.  But  the  greatest  of  all  his 
literary  labours  was  his  Summa  Theologia^ 
an  elaborate  system  of  theology,  in  which  all 
the  doctrines  maintained  in  the  Church  are 
examined  by  exact  logical  methods.  Many 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  published. 
[Thomists.] 

Arsllici. — An  Arabian  sect  of  the  third 
century,  which  held  that  the  soul  dies  with 
the  body,  and  that  both  soul  and  body  will 
be  raised  together  at  the  last  day.  After 
forty  years'  existence,  about  a.d.  250  a  council 
of  bishops  was  held  to  consider  the  doctrine 


of  the  Arabici,  when  the  latter  were  so  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  Origen,  who  was 
present,  that  the  whole  body  of  them  re- 
nounced their  error.  Tet  a  belief  in  the 
"  sleep  of  the  soul "  between  death  and  the 
genend  resurrection  has  been  a  widely-spread 
error  in  later  ages,  though  never  made  the 
special  rallying-point  of  a  sect 

Arcani  Bisoipliiia.    [Disciplina  Ab- 

CANI.] 

Arohaagel.— A    chief    [Gr.    arche]    or 
principal  angel.    Among  the  ''  nine  orders  of 
angels,"  the   archangels   aro    reckoned  the 
eighth,  or  lowest  but  one.    The  title  is  used 
twice  in  the  New  Testament;  by  St.  Paul, 
when  he  writes,  "  For  the  Lord  Himself  shall 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the   archangel  and  the  trump  of 
God"  [1   Thess.  iv.  16];  and  by  St.  Jude, 
when  he  mentions  **  Michael  the  Archangel  ** 
[Jude  9].     It  is  also  found  in  the  Second. 
Book  of  Esdras,  a  book  written  about  a.d.  100, 
whero  Uriel,  or  Jeromiel,  the  Archangel,  is 
ropresented  as  showing  to  Esdras  visions  of 
things  to  come  [2  Esdr.  iv.  36].    The  arch- 
angels aro  supposed  to  be  seven  in  number, 
the   *'se*.-en  angels   having   the  seven   last 
plagues"  [Rev.  xv.  1,  6  ;  xvi.  1 ;  xxi.  9],  and 
the  seven  holy   angels  which    present   the 
prayers  of  the  saints  [comp.  Rev.  viii.  3],  and 
which  go  in  and  out  beforo  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  One,  of  whom  Raphael  declares  himself 
to  be  one  [Tobit  xii.  15],  being  considered  as 
archangels.     Four  such  principal  angela  or 
arohangels  aro  named  in  the  canonical  and 
the  apocryphal  books,  namely,  Gabriel  [Dan. 
viii.  18;    ix.  21 ;    Luke  i.   19,  26],  Michael 
[Dan.  X.  13,  21 ;  xii.  1 ;  Jude  9 ;  Rev.  xii.  7], 
Uriel  [2  Esdr.  iv.  1,  36 ;  v.  20 :  x.  28],  and 
Raphael  fPobit  iii.   17;    xii.   15].      Jewish 
tradition  gives  the  names  of  three  others, 
namely,  Chamuel,  Jophiel,  and  Zadkiel.    The 
archangel  Gabriel — ^whose  name  means  **  the 
Strong  One  of  God" — appeared  to  Daniel,  to 
interpret  his  visions  respecting  the  MessdHh  ; 
to  Zacharias,  to  announce  the  coming  hirth 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  fororunner    of 
our   Lord;   and   to  the    Virgin    Mary,     to 
announce  the  coming  birth  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self;    and  Gabriel  is  thus  regarded  as  the 
Angel  of  the  Incarnation.     The  arohan$rei 
Michael  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  ''chief 
princes"  and  "Michael,    your   prince,"    to 
Daniel,  and  is  thus  regarded  as  the  special 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
But  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  also  repre- 
sented as  carrying  on  the  final  struggle  with 
Satan :  "  There  was  war  in  heaven :   Michael 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon  *  '* 
[Rev.  xii.  7].    It  is  a  very  ancient  belief  of 
Jews    and    Christians    that    the    archazi^^l 
Michael  is  God^s  principal  minister  for  jod^. 
ment,  and  hence  he  is  often  ropresented   as 
weighing  souls. 
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AxMuMbm. — ^The  chief  or  principal 
biahop  among  ue  biahops  of  a  group  of 
dioceses.  The  office  htm  been  recogniBed 
onder  Tarions  namee — such  as  Metropolitan, 
Exarch,  or  Patriarch — from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  that  of  the  <*  Anffels  of  the  Seven  Churches  " 
of  the  prorince  of  Asia  to  whom  the  seven 
epistles  in  the  Book  of  the  Bevelation  are 
wntten.  The  earliest  use  of  the  title  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  8t.  Athanasius,  who 
ipeab  of  Alexander,  his  own  predecessor  in 
the  see  of  Alexandria,  early  in  the  fourth 
i^ntory,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria. 
By  the  csnon  law,  the  several  classes  of 
bishops  are  settled  as  four:  [1]  Patriarchs; 
[i]  Aichbiahope;  [3]  MetropoUtans ;  [4]  Dio- 
oeaui  Bishops ;  axid  although  the  distinction 
between  metropolitan  and  archbishop  has 
mostly  passed  awa^  through  the  absoiption 
of  the  lower  rank  mto  the  higher,  it  is  not 
idwajs  so,  the  Knglish  metropolitans  of 
Unada,  New  Zealand,  and  India  not  being 
aithlnahops. 

An  archbishop's  office  is  twofold.  As 
bishop  of  a  particular  see,  he  has  to  under- 
take the  ordinary  episcopal  duties  of  a  dio- 
cesan bishop,  in  whidi  capacity  he  carries  a 
pa^ral  crook;  as  archlnshop  and  metro- 
politan, he  has  to  undertake,  as  visitor  and 
on  appeal,  the  supervision  of  all  the  dioceses 
vitlun  his  province,  in  which  capacity  he 
carries  a  me&opolitan  cross.  Both  crook  and 
crosB  may  be  seen  on  some  seals  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

England  haa  for  twelve  centuries  been  divi- 
ded into  two  Provinces,  Canterbury  and  York, 
which  are  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Primate  of  All  England,  and  the 
Archbia^p  of  York,  Primate  of  England, 
^^^hen  St.  Augustine  reorganised  the  CSiurch 
of  England  among  the  Saxon  conquerors  of 
the  country,  Gregory  the  Great  directed  him 
to  divide  it  into  two  Archbishoprics,  one  at 
I^udon,  even  tiien  the  chief  city  of  England, 
vith  twelve  biahops  for  the  south ;  the  other 
%t  York,  long  an  important  city  as  the  head- 
<tiiazters  of  the  Roman  forces  in  England, 
*ith  twelve  bishops,  for  the  north.  Ouiter- 
bory,  the  place  where  St.  Augustine  placed 
the  headquarters  of  his  mission,  was  to  com- 
prehend both  north  and  south  during  the  life- 
time of  the  great  missionary,  and  thus  with 
St.  Augustine  [a-d.  597]  originated  the  dis- 
tinctive title  ever  so  jealously  guarded  by,  and 
on  behalf  of,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
that  of  "Primate  of  all  England."  The 
•dvice  of  St.  Gregory  was  not  practically 
earned  out  aa  regards  York  for  a  century  and 
a-half  sfto*  the  establishment  of  Canterbury 
usnarchieptsoopal  see.  For.  a  short  time 
fcD.  625— 633],  Paulimus  was  Bishop  of  the 
Nofthombrians,  and  as  such  held  the  Pall  of 
an  Ar^bisihop  which  was  sent  to  him  by  Pope 
Honoriua,  but  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
^^u  not  divided  into  dioceses  until  Pi^ilinus 


had  fled  from  the  north  to  Bochester,  where 
he  was  Bishop  for  eleven  years ;  and  hence  he 
had  no  bishops  under  him,  and  was  never  in 
reality  an  An^bishop.  The  first  actual  Arch- 
bishop of  York  was  Egbert  [a.d.  732—766], 
who  was  the  second  Bishop  of  York  that 
had  asked  for  and  received  a  Pall  from  the 
Pope,  and  who  had  for  his  MetropoUtical  Iht)- 
vince  the  dioceses  of  Lindispabnb,  Hbxham, 
and  WiTHxaNB.  Although,  therefore,  the 
Bishops  of  Canterbury  have  been  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  for  1,288  years,  the  Bishops  of 
York  have  only  been  Archbishops  of  Yorx  for 
1,153  years. 

The  two  Archbishops  of  England,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  position  as  Metropolitans,  have 
very  high  rank  and  privileges.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ranks  as  a  Prince  imme- 
diately aftOT  the  Princes  of  the  blood  royaJ, 
and  before  all  other  subjects.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ranks  as  a  Prince  before  all 
other  subjects  except  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It 
is  in  token  of  this  high  rank  that  their  mitres 
are  heraldically  represented  as  being  inserted 
in  prince's  coronets,  but  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  mitres  which  they 
actually  wore  were  ever  in  this  form,  llie 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  right,  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  Sovereign,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  that  of  crowning  the 
Queen  Consort.  Both  are  «r  ofMo  members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  practically,  if  not  constitution- 
ally, the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Ministers  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Church. 
At  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign,  in  the  absence 
of  a  regent  there  are  also  special  duties  devol- 
ving upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  last  until  the  duties  of  sovereigpo.  are 
assumed  by  the  succeeding  Prince  or  Princess. 
The  position  of  Primate  of  All  England  is, 
indeed,  a  very  important  and  a  very  grand 
one.  He  is  practically  a  patriarch,  though  ac- 
tually using  only  the  style  and  title  of  Arch- 
bishop. So  early  had  this  become  evident 
that  at  Councils  held  at  Home  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  placed  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Pope,  taking  precedence  of  all  other 
Archbishops  as,  in  the  complimentary  words 
of  Urban  II.,  "alterius  orbis  Papa,"  his 
brother  Pope  of  another  world. 

On  the  Primate's  power  of  granting  degrees, 
see  Lambbth  Bbo&ees. 

Both  Archbishops  have  the  title  of  "  Grace,** 
and  "Most  Beverend  Father  in  God  by 
Divine  Providence,*'  while  the  other  bishops 
have  ^t  of  *'Lonl,'*  and  "Right  Beverend 
Father  in  God  by  Divine  Permission.*'  The 
Bishop  of  Meath,  however,  is  addressed  as 
"  Most  Beverend." 

The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cauterbur>' 
have  been  written  as  far  as  Juxon  by  Hook, 
Dean  of  Chichester ;  those  of  the  Archbishops 
of  York,  by  Baine,  Canon  of  York. 

It  should  be  added  that  Welsh  traditions 
assign  thd  honour  of  an  Archbifibopric  to 
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Caeb^lson;  and  that  for  fourteen  yean, 
Bomewhere  between  768  and  803,  Lichfield 
was  constituted  an  Archbishopric  with  six 
suffragan  sees  by  Pope  Adrian  I. 

Archdeacon. — I'bis  title  originally  be- 
longed to  an  actual  '*  chief  '*  or  principal  <'  of 
the  deacons,'*  as  it  signifies ;  and  the  *'  chief 
deacon  "  attended  on  the  bishop  as  his  minister 
when  he  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion.  He 
also  acted  as  secretary  to  the  bishop,  and  as  his 
deputy  on  special  missions.  It  was  m  this  latter 
capacity  that  St.  Athaxiasius,  when  Arch- 
deacon to  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
attended  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  In  process  of 
time  the  Archdeacon  ceased  to  have  any  espe- 
cial connection  with  the  deacons  at  whose 
head  he  was  supposed  to  stand,  and  became  a 
deputy  bishop  m  almost  cTerything  that  did 
not  require  a  bishop's  special  office.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Archdeacon  was  empowered  to 
hold  a  Court  in  which  to  administer  discipline 
and .  infiict  spiritual  censures,  which  was 
almost  an  exact  copy  inpettOy  and  for  that 
part  of  the  diocese  i^ich  formed  his  archdea- 
conry, of  the  Bishop's  own  Court.  Hence  the 
Archdeacon  came  to  be  called  "  the  eye  "  and 
« the  hand  "  of  the  Bishop ;  he  had  to  enquire 
generally  of  all  things  spnritual  and  temporal, 
appertaining  to  good  oider,  within  his  juris- 
diction. As  immediate  Ordinary,  he  had  to 
visit  all  Parish  Churches  and  Glebe-houses, 
and  enjoin  proper  reparations,  to  look  after 
charitable  Inquests  and  endowments,  and 
to  take  care  that  aU  ministerial  functions 
were  legally  and  canouically  performed. 
The  history  of  the  division  of  dioceses 
into  Archdeaconries  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Probably,  as  the  Knglish  dioceses  were  origi- 
nally commensurate  with  the  Kingdoms,  tiie 
Archdeaconries  more  or  less  represented  the 
divisions  into  shires,  but  we  do  not  get  any 
very  definite  information  on  this  point  prior 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  There  are  eighty- 
five  Archdeacons  in  the  Provinces  of  Cuiter- 
bury  and  York.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America  the  office  does  not  exist. 

Arches,  Couht  of.— The  Court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  deriving  its  pecu- 
Har  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  an- 
ciently sat  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
[Lat.  Saneta  Maria  de  Arcttbu9]y  in  Cheapside, 
London.  Originally  he  had  jurisdiction  only 
over  the  pari&  of  Bow  and  twelve  others  in 
London,  these  parishes  being  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  not  under  the 
Bishop  of  London.  About  the  year  1667  its 
sittings  were  removed  to  the  Hall  of  Doctors 
Commons;  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
the  year  1874,  the  office  was  joined  with  that 
of  the  "Judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts  of 
.Canterbury    and    York."      [Ecclesiastical 

COUETS.] 

Archetyi^. — ^The  principal,  or  original 
model  or  standard.    The  word  has  been  used 


in  a  philosophical  sense  for  the  original  form 
of  eeich  created  thing  as  it  pre-existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Creator. 

Arch-heretic. — ^The  chief  heretic  con- 
nected with  any  heresy,  and  by  implication  its 
author.  Such  were  subiected  to  more  severe 
punishment  than  other  heretics  by  the  primi- 
tive Church,  and  if  they  were- clergym^ 
were  degraded  from  their  orders  without  hope 
of  restoration.  St.  Augustine  gives  Donatus 
as  an  example  of  an  aii^-heretic ;  Arius  and 
Nestorius  are  other  examples. 

Archimandrite. — ^The  title  given  to  the 
abbot,  or  president,  of  a  Greek  monastery.  It 
is  retained  by  those  who  have  resigned  the 


Archivefl. — ^A  word  signifying,  in  Qreek, 
the  ** registry"  where  public  records  were 
kept ;  and  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  for 
the  ecclesiastical  records  themselves.  Thus 
the  episcopal  archives  of  a  diocese  are  the 
documents  preserved  in  the  Bishop's  Begistry; 
the  archives  of  a  cathedral,  the  documents 
preserved  in  its  registry,  chapter-house,  or 
muniment  room. 

Archontice. — ^A  sect  of  local  Grnostics 
which  arose  in  Palestine  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
**  Archons,"  or  sub-deities,  who  corresponded 
in  their  system  with  the  2Bons  of  Simon 
Magus  and  the  Valentinians  [^£on].  The 
sect  spread  to  Armenia,  but  was  never  very 
numerous,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  Egyptian  OFurrxs.  They  had  various 
apocryphal  books,  and  among  tiiem  that 
Imown  as  the  "  Ascension  of  Isuah." 

Archpriest. — In  the  primitive  Chnrch 
this  was  the  principal  priest  of  a  dioceee, 
usually  the  semor  one  according  to  the  date 
of  his  ordination  as  priest.  As  the  organiaa- 
tion  of  dioceses  advanced  the  number  of  arch- 
priestsincreased,  and  one  wasappointedforeach 
principal  town  and  its  neighbourhood  ondeT 
the  name  of  the  '<  rural  archpriest."  The 
office  is  often  confused  with  that  of  the 
Chorepzscopus,  but  was  in  reality  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Rubal  Bean,  though  in  medi- 
aeval times  its  duties  were  assumed  by  the 

AaCHDBACONS. 

Arevardie. — ^An  Armenian  sect  of  '*  san< 
children"  or  sun- worshippers  of  the  eighth 
century,  who  mingled  together  some  of  th* 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  those  of  Par^ 
seeism. 

ArioinaiiiteB. — A  nickname  given  to  th< 
Arians,  signifying  that  they  were  mad  fanatici 
who  were  foUowers.of  Arius. 

Arius  aad  the  Ariaiui.-;Early  in  thi 

fourth  century,  the  heretical  opinions  'wbicl 
had  been  promulgated  respecting  the  God 
head  of  our  Lord  culminated  in  the  widely 
spread  heresy  of  Arianism^  so  named  aft«^ 
Arius,  its  principal  leader. 
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AridB  vas  a  native  of  PtolemaiB  (now 
known  as  Tohndt),  a  city  in  Cyzenaica,  or 
tbat  part  of  North  Africa  which  lies  exactly 
opponte  to  the  aonthem  part  of  Greece.  The 
date  of  his  birth  ia  uncertain,  bat  the  impor- 
tant part  of  hia  life  takes  in  from  a.d.  306  to 
JLD.  3%,  aod  this  iai  the  penod  with  which  we 
hare  to  deal  in  treating  of  hia  personal  history 
and  influenoe. 

In  his  appearance  and  manners  he  waa  ex- 
eeedixigly  attractiye,  and  much  of  his  personal 
influeooe  seems  to  .have  been  gained  by  his 
gentle  and  winning  ways  in  society.  We  read 
of  him  as  a  very  tell  and  thin  man,  of  rigidly 
ascetic  lock  and  serious  countenance,  of 
downcast  eyes,  perhaps  from  weak  sight,  and 
giTen  to  Tiolent  starts  and  wild  glances,  "  as 
tf  Biffenng/'  suggests  Dean  Stanley,  **from 
Mxne  violent  and  internal  oomplaint,  the 
same,  periiape,  that  will  terminate  one  day  in 
his  sodden  and  frightful  death."  He  was  a 
man  of  much  abili^',  tact,  and  learning,  and 
follcl  energy. 

The  first  we  hear  of  Anus  is  as  a  lay- 
man who  made  himself  so  prominent  as  a 
partisan  of  Meletiua,  a  Bishop  of  Lycopolis, 
(who  had  apoetatised  from  ChrutiBnity  to  save 
his  life  durmg  the  Diocletian  penecution,  and, 
when  safe  times  had  returned,  wished  to  take 
op  his  position  aa  if  nothing  had  happened), 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  excommunicated 
by  his  own  bishop,  Peter,  of  Alexandria. 
AnoA  was,  however,  reconciled  to  the  Bishop, 
and  ordained  deacon  about  the  year  306.  Hia 
partisanship  waa  not  by  any  means  eradicated, 
seTcrtheleBa ;  for  the  supportera  of  Meletius 
having  started  a  Church  of  their  own,  and  Me- 
letius having  ordained  biahops,  Anus  advo- 
cated their  claims  to  be  admitted  on  equal 
terms  of  feOowahip  by  the  Bishop  of  Alexan* 
diia;  and  this  went  on  until  he  was  again 
ejected  from  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
Whenever  he  waa  excommunicated,  Anus 
seems  to  have  repented,  and  when  he  waa  .re- 
ceived back  again  to,  have  relapsed  on  the 
earliest  opportunity.  The  repentance  now 
came  with  the  imprisonment  oi  the  Bishop  by 
the  penecutor  lilaximin,  in  311. 

Arius  persuaded  a  number  of  the  Alex- 
andrian clergy,  who  probably  thought  the 
matter  between  him  and  the  Bishop  was  more 
penonal  than  anything  else,  to  go  to  Peter 
in  prison  and  interoede  for  his  restoration. 
This  was  sternly  refused  by  the  old  Bishop, 
vho,  it  ia  aaid,  supported  his  refusal  by  the 
aarrative  of  a  vision  he  had  seen  the  night 
Wfire,  in  which  it  waa  revealed  to  him  that 
Anns  would  be  the  cause  of  terrible  divisions 
m  the  Church  of  Christ.  Turning  to  two 
okrgvmen,  named  Achillas  and  Alexander, 
he  predicted,  the  story  continues,  that  they, 
and  not  Anns,  would  each  in  his  turn  be 
hie  laccenora,  and  the  event  proved  his  words 
to  be  prophetic. 

After  Uie  Biahop*s  martyrdom,  in  the  year 
312,  Uie  firat-named  of  these,  Achillas,  was 


elected  bishop,  and  Arius,  appearing  to  him  to 
be  }>^tent  (and  probably  oeing  so  at  the 
time,  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong  impulses),  he 
restored  him  to  communion,  ordained  him. 
priest,  appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  the 
church  of  Baucalis,  in  Alexandria,  and  made 
him  Divinity  Lecturer  at  the  college  of  that 
city,  where  he  became  exceedingly  popular 
with  his  pupils.  Achillas  dying,  Alexander 
and  Arius  were  candidates  for  the  see ;  but  it 
seems  that  a  very  small  party  desired  the 
election  of  the  latter,  and  Alexander  was 
elected.  Arius  and  the  party  who  had  sup- 
ported him  were,  however,  thrown  into  a 
bitter  state  of  hostility  towuds  those  who 
had  preferred  Alexander;  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  Ariua  the  first  place  of 
dignity  among  hia  clergy,  next  to  himself. 

The  particular  line  which  Ariua  marked 
out  for  himaelf  was  that  of  substituting 
"rational"  ideas  about  the  Blessed  Trinity 
for  those  mysteries  which  had  hitherto  been 
accepted  and  believed  in  by  the  great  body  of 
Christians  at  all  times  and  everywhere.  He 
followed  in  the  track  of  former  heretics,  and 
kept  up  the  succession  which  is  to  be  traced 
through  Paul  of  Samosata,  Sabellius,  Praxeas. 
the  Gnostics,  the  Docet»  and  Cerinthus,  back 
to  the  Apostolic  age  itself;  but  aa  the  last 
general  persecution  of  the  Church  was  the 
most  severe  which  it  had  to  undergo,  so  the 
last  heresy  of  that  period  was  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  widely  spread  of  all 
heresies. 

Ariua  began  by  a  controversy  with  a  clergy- 
man named  Baucalaa,  in  which  the  eternal 
existence  of  our  Lord  as  God  the  Son  was  the 
subject  of  dispute ;  but  who  was  the  original 
assailant  of  the  other  does  not  appear,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  Arius  was,  since  he  had 
already  accused  the  bishop  of  Sabellianism. 

The  matter  became  notorious,  and  the 
bishop  was  driven  to  take  some  steps  respect- 
ing it.  What  he  did  was  exceedingly  fair  and 
honourable,  and  shows  that  he  was  not  actua- 
ted by  any  private  pique  against  his  late 
rival ;  for  he  called  together  a  synod,  composed 
of  a  hundred  of  the  neighbouring  bishops, 
that  they  might  hear  what  each  of  the  dispu- 
tants had  to  flay«  and  advise  them  aa  to  the 
right  or  the  wrong -of  their  arguments.  Arius, 
meanwhile,  took  a  step  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  a  thorough  agitator,  for  while  his 
matter  was  thus  tubjudice  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  influence  over  his  judges  by  writing  to 
all  neighbouring  biahops. 

All  of  them,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  Eusebius  of  Kicomaedia  (not  Eusebius 
the  historian,  who  was  Bishop  of  Ciesarea), 
refused  their  countenance,  and  referreid 
him  to  his  diocesan.  Bishop  Alexander, 
and  the  hundred  other  bishops  decided  that 
the  doctrine  of  Arius  was  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  urged  him  to  recant. 
As  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  case  had 
become  so   serious  that  no  alternative  was 
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left,  the  Bishop  excommimioated  him 
[a.d.  320]. 

There  are  always  many  to  side  with  an 
oppressed  man,  or  one  who  ia  thought  to  be  so, 
and  Arius  was  a  man  made  for  popularity. 
Among  the  ladies  of  Alexandria  he  found 
manyfollowers.  Some  of  the  younger  laity 
were  also  won  over  to  his  side ;  a  few  deacons 
and  several  priests  were  his  clerical  supporters, 
as  also  the  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  his  native 
place,  and  of  Marmarica,  the  see  which  lay 
between  it  and  his  present  abode.  But  he 
seems  never  to  have  numbered  men  of  the 
highest  class  of  intellect  among  his  followers, 
Eusebius  the  historian  being  the  only  one  who 
could  at  all  be  excepted,  and  he  only  half  in- 
clining towards  him  at  one  period  of  his 
career,  through  fear  of  the  clergy  running 
into  an  opposite  extreme. 

After  tne  condemnation  of  his  opinions  by 
the  bishop  and  provincial  council  of  Alex- 
andria, Arius  left  the  citv  and  went  on  a  tour 
among  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  endeavouring 
to  win  them  over  to  his  side. 

This  led  to  a  circular  letter  being  addressed 
by  Bishop  Alexander  to  seventy  of  them,  in 
which  he  told  them  the  history  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  mixed  un  with  it  the  name  of  the 
Bishop  of  Nicomseaia,  who  had  always  been 
an  important  friend  of  Arius  (Nicpnuedia 
being  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  as 
Rome  was  of  the  Western),  and  who  now  es- 
poused his  cause  more  warmly  still,  receiving 
him  as  a  visitor.  The  tact,  energy,  and 
talents  of  Arius  are  shown  by  his  literary 
works  while  at  Nicomiedia,  »>r  under  the 
name  of  Thalia  he  composed  some  songs  for 
sailors  and  workmen,  iu  which  he  endeavoured 
to  secure  a  public  opiuion  for  his  tenets 
among  the  lower  classes.  These  songs  no 
longer  exist,  except  in  a  few  fragments,  but 
they  are  said  by  St.  Athanasius  to  contain 
some  immoralities. 

The  substance  of  Arian  doctrine  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words.  It  is  that  although 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  may 
be  desig^ted  as  God  in  some  sense,  He  is  not 
Grod  in  the  same  sense  as  the  First,  or  in  any 
really  true  sense,  because  He  is  not  eternal,  and 
there  was  therefore  a  time  when  He  did  not 
exist.  It  was  seldom,  however,  that  Arius 
put  forth  his  doctrine  in  this  simple  form,  as 
his  object  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  secure 
as  man^  supporters  as  he  could  by  broad  and 
indefimte  statements,  of  which  only  educated 
theologians  could  see  the  bearing.  That 
bearing  is  illustrated  by  the  change  which 
Arius  and  his  followers  adopted  in  the  old 
Doxology  of  the  Church. 

This  they  used  in  the  form,  "  Glorv  be  to 
the  Father,  by  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost," 
which  was  in  the  mouth  of  an  Arian  a  most 
important  change,  since  the  more  ancient 
form  ascribes  glory  to  the  Son  as  it  does  to 
the  Father,  and  hence  acknowledges  His  equal 
Godhead.     The  controversy  thus  settled  on 


the  Greek  word  komSoutiott  which  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  Nioene  Creed  is 
rendered  **of  one  substance  with;'*  the  one 
side  maiutaining  that  God  the  Son  is  an  Un- 
created Being  as  entirely  God  as  God  the 
Father,  the  otiier  that  He  is  a  created  Being, 
but  in  some  way  similar  to  God  the  Father, 
in  fact  a  kind  of  demigod. 

The  controversy  had  hitherto  been  repre- 
sented by  Alexander,  Bishop  or  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  on  one  side  and  Arius  himself  on 
the  other.  It  was  while  the  influence  of  the 
latter  was  being  exerted  to  the  utmost  at 
Nioomiedia,  and  had  penetrated  into  the 
family  circle  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
that  a  young  deacon  was  brought  forward  by 
Alexander  as  the  theological  champion  of  the 
old  doctrine.  This  young  deacon  became 
ultimately  that  great  opponent  of  Arianism 
whose  name  is  preservea  in  memory  to  this 
day  by  the  .h3rmn  or  creed  which  is  called 
after  his  name  (as  representing  his  statementn 
of  the  received  doctrine),  the  g^reat  AthanastiuA. 
[Athanasius,  St.] 

The  controversy  had  now  covered  so  larg*» 
a  surface,  and  involved  so  many  persons  on 
either  side,  as  to  have  become  a  public  ques- 
tion of  great  importance.  About  fifty  yearn 
later,  the  general  interest  which  a  revival  of 
it  excited,  ia  quaintly  but  forcibly  describe^l 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  "  The  town  is  full,"  h«' 
wrote — ^meaning  Constantinople — "of  tiiose 
who  dogmatise  about  incomprehensible 
matters ;  they  are  in  the  streeto,  in  tho 
markets,  among  the  clothiers,  money-changers, 
and  victuallers.  If  you  ask  any  one  how 
much  you  have  to  pay  they  dogmatise  about 

*  being  begotten'  and  *not  being  begotten* 
If  you  ask  the  price  of  bread,  the  reply  i», 

*  The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  andT  thti 
Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father.'  If  you  ask, 
'  Is  the  bath  ready  P '  the  answer  is,  *  The  Sor 
is  made  out  of  nothing.' "  Though  this  was 
written  when  Arianism  was  in  hogh  lavoui 
with  the  Emperor,  who  then  held  his  court  ai 
Constantinople,  it  probably  represento  some 
thing  of  the  tone  of  society  at  Kicomsedia  an< 
Alexandria  at  the  earlier  period  with  whiol 
we  are  now  dealing ;  and  the  moving  caueio) 
which  led  the  Emperor  Constantino  to  inter 
fere  in  the  controversy.  The  Emperor  di^ 
not  attempt  to  decide  it  himself,  but  findinj 
a  large  bodv  of  his  subjects  were  at  vaiisuie 
on  a  question  which  he  was  not  competes 
to  investigate,  he  appointed  a  proper  eccle 
siastical  person  as  a  deputy  for  the  parpo«< 
entrusting  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  in  th 
south  of  Spain,  with  the  office  of  jud^xi 
the  case,  and,  if  possible,  of  quieting  the  con 
troversy. 

The  report  which  Hosius  made  to  the  £tx 
peror  was  of  such  a  nature  that  Constan-tix 
decided  on  assembling  an  immense  Council  i 
bishops,  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and.  et 
trusting  to  them  the  final  decision  of  tl 
question,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  intim&^i< 
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of  the  riial  and  nmvenal  importance  of  it  in 
the  bud  that  aach  an  idea  was  providentially 
impnned  upon  the  mind  of  a  reoent  oonvezt 
hhe  the  Empeitn',  who  could  have  known  very 
Jittle  of  the  real  point  at  isaae,  or  of  ChriBtian 
theology  in  generaL  This  aasembly  met  in 
the  year  326  at  Nicaa,  not  far  from  the  Im- 
perial readenoe  and  the  new  city  which  Con- 
■tantine  was  then  building  on  the  opposite 
flhoie  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  which  still  retains 
his  name.  To  this  Council  of  Nioea,  aum- 
moned  by  the  aecular  head  of  the  civilised 
world,  SlSbishopstraveUed  fromall  parts  of  the 
▼orld  at  the  puDUc  expense,  and  some,  it  is 
thought,  went  thither  even  from  our  own  far 
distant  country.  Such  an  assembly,  when  we 
comenitioiially  toooosideritscomposition,  must 
haTebeenonetocommandthe  ruspectof  theage, 
and  cue  which  may  command  our  respect  a£o. 
Ilioae  who  composed  it  were  men  of  mature 
years,  many  of  them  long  past  the  meridian  of 
life;  they  had  been  picked  out  of  the  best  edu- 
cated dasB  among  their  fellow-countrymen  at 
home,  as  having  the  knowledge,  judgment,  and 
goodness  which  fitted  them  for  the  office  of 
bishop;  they  were  many  of  them  men  who 
had  sicffered  grievously  for  their  religion, 
diowxng  by  their  maimed  bodies,  as  they  sat 
io  the  Gotinci],  how  real  those  suJfferings  had 
been ;  they  now  met  together  under  Imperial 
coomiand  to  decide  on  an  important  public 
question,  ;and  must  have  felt  the  responsibility 
of  their  office ;  and  they  believed  that  Gkxi's 
goidanoe  would  lead  them  to  a  right  decision. 

The  proceeding  of  the  Council  was  in  fact 
Tiery  simple.  All  its  members  started  with  the 
■xiom  that  the  real  object  for  which  they  had 
met  was  not  to  decide  by  argument  who  was 
right  and  who  was  wrong,  Imt  to  judge  of  a 
Uei  who  was  and  who  was  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  general  belief  of  Christians 
all  over  the  wond,  from  the  Apostles*  time 
downwards.  The  Bishon  of  Cordova  was 
President  of  the  Councu.  Sylvester,  the 
Bidiop  of  Rome,  was  not  there,  but  sent  two 
priests  as  his  representatives,  who  acted  for  him 
and  had  the  second  place  of  honour  at  the 
CoondL 

Upon  hearing  the  doctrine  of  Arius  from 
his  own  lips,  indignation  and  horror  were 
"hown  by  &b  peat  majority  of  the  bishops, 
it  was  so  plamly  antagonistic  to  the  truth 
whidi  they  had  received,  and  believed, 
sad  taught,  and  on  which  their  hopes  were 
founded.  When  each  in  turn  was  asked  to 
hear  witness  to  tiie  constant  belief  of  the 
Church  in  his  part  of  the  world,  the  testimony 
proved  to  be  an  almost  unanimous  condemna- 
tioQ  of  the  doctrine  of  Arius.  And  when  the 
Nioene  Creed  (with  the  exception  of  the 
riaoses  after  «'  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost," 
which  were  added  some  years  later)  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  318  bishops,  everyone  subscribed 
it  as  the  true  statement  of  their  faith,  except 
the  two  Bishopsof  Ptolenmis  and  Karmarica; 
who  have  before  been  mentioned  as  being 


connected,  the  one  with  the  birthplace  of 
Arius,  and  the  other  with  the  adjacent  country, 
and  who  were  probably  therefore  his  personal 
friends.  Even  Eusebius  of  Nicomffidia  sub- 
scribed,  but  he  did  it  by  a  subterfuge,  turning 
the  word  "homoousion"  into  *'homoe- 
ousion,"  and  thus  by  the  substitution  of  a 
diphthong  for  a  single  letter,  making  the 
word  mean  **  of  a  Hmilar  substance,'*  instead 
of  meaning  "of  one  substance**  with  the 
Father ;  a  perversion  the  full  value  and  im- 
portance 01  which  was  afterwards  so  strongly 
shown  as  to  remind  one  by  contrast  of  our 
Lord's  saying  that  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
His  words  should  fall  to  the  ground. 

Of  the  subsequent  progress  of  Arianinn 
after  this  authoritative  decision,  much  detail 
cannot  be  given  without  entering  into  particu- 
lars  that  are  likely  to  prove  wearisome  to  the 
general  reader.  Arius  himself  was  restored  to 
Imperial  favour  through  the  influence  of  Con- 
stantia,  the  Emperor's  sister,  who  had  been 
entirely  gained  over  to  his  heresy  at  Nico- 
msBdia.  Me  was  exiled  after  the  Council,  but 
recalled  in  a  few  years ;  and  gradually  gained 
so  much  influence  at  Court,  that  Constantinc 
issu^  a  command  to  Alexander,  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  to  receive  the  excommunicated 
heretic  back  to  the  communion  of  the  Church 
on  a  certain  Sunday  in  the  year  336.  Alex- 
ander spent  tiie  Sabbath,  the  day  before,  in 
prayer,  and  it  is  said  that  he  prayed  God 
that  either  he  or  Arius  might  be  removed 
from  this  life  before  the  hour  of  trial 
came.  The  first  minutes  of  that  hour  came, 
however,  and  both  were  living.  A  pro- 
cession was  formed,  with  Arius  in  the  midst, 
and  began  a  triumphant  inarch  through  the 
city  towards  the  Church  of  Peace,  where 
Alexander  was  a^n  prostrate  at  the  altar. 
While  the  procession  was  pompously  parading 
the  city,  and  the  triumph  of  Arius  seemed  all 
but  complete,  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden 
pain,  ana  died  a  few  minutes  after. 

Arianism  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of 
its  originator.  It  was  the  rallying  centre  for 
numbers  of  men,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  for  many  a  long  year :  and  it  was 
also  the  starting-point  for  some  other  heresies, 
the  tendency  of  the  opinions  of  Arius  always 
developing  towards  a  denial  of  the  Incar- 
nation. After  controversies  which  shook  the 
Roman  Empire  to  its  foundations  for  forty 
years,  the  Arians  were  formally  suppressed 
as  an  organised  body  by  decree  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  the  Great  in  a.d.  381. 
But  the  vast  Gothic  population  lying  on  the 
borders  of  the  Empire,  vnd  about  to  descend 
upon  it  and  overturn  it,  were  Arians,  as  far 
as  they  were  Christians  at  all.  Alaric,  the 
first  conqueror  of  Rome,  was  an  Arian;  ^o 
was  XJlfllas,  the  first  translator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Teutonic  language.  It  was 
because  the  Visigoths  who  settled  in  Gaul 
were  Arians,  that  the  orthodox  Bishops  in\'itrd 
Clovis  the  Frank  to  invade  the  countr>',  and 
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Arianism  waa  a  great  factor  in  the  downfall 
of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Spain,  and  its 
conquest  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Aries. — An  ancient  city  of  Lower  Pro- 
vence, on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  province  of  the  Gkiuls, 
and  also  at  times  an  imperial  residence,  and 
was  consequently  of  considerable  ecclesiastical 
importance  in  the  early  history  of  the  French 
Church.  It  is  likewise  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  England  from  several 
circumstances.  [1]  In  a.d.  314  the  Emperor 
Constantino  sunmioned  a  council  to  Aries 
consisting  of  bishops  from  Italy,  Sicily,  the 
Gauls  (including  Britain),  and  Africa :  and 
the  list  of  the  bishops  who  met  on  this  occa- 
sion contains  the  names  of  Eborius,  bishop  of 
York,  Restitutus,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Adel- 
phius,  Bishop  of  Caerleon-on-Usk.  [2]  In 
the  year  597  St.  Augustine,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Caxrterbury,  went  over  from  Britain 
to  Aries  to  be  consecrated  a  bishop  by  the 
hands  of  Vergilius,  its  Archbishop. 

Armasites. — ^An  Egyptian  section  of  the 
MoNOTHBLiTBs  (o.  V.),  who  took  their  name 
from  Harmasins  m  the  seventh  century.  They 
are  mentioned  by  St.  John  Damascene. 

Armenia^  Church  of. — Christiaaity  was 
introduced  into  the  high  lands  south-east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  at  an  early  date,  according 
to  tradition  by  St.  Bartholomew.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  definitely  organised 
church  survived  the  successive  invasions  and 
struggles  which  these  regions  had  to  endure 
from  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians  in  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  it  revived 
once  more  under  the  missionary  labours  of 
St.  Gregory,  the  Illuminator  or  Enlightener. 
Having  converted  Tiridates  the  kin^,  and 
multitudes  of  his  subjects,  a  reorganisation 
of  the  Armenian  Church  was  commenced  by 
St.  Gregory,  and  he  was  consecrated  first 
bishop  of  the  Armenians  by  Leontius  the 
Bishop  of  Cassarea  in  Cappadocia,  whose 
successors  for  several  ages  consecrated  the 
successors  of  St  Gregory,  and  regarded  them 
as  their  vicars  or  deputies.  Jk  the  fifth 
century  the  Armenian  Church,  which  had 
very  actively  opposed  itself  to  the  errors  of 
Nostorius  [Nestokianism],  was  driven  into 
the  opposite  error  of  Eutyches  [Eutycuian- 
ism],  and  in  a.d.  654  the  Armenian  bishops 
practically  separated  from  the  great  body  of 
the  Eastern  Churches,  renouncing  their  com- 
munion, declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  has  one 
nature  only,  and  not  the  two  natures  of  God 
and  Man,  and  repudiating  the  decrees  of  the 
great  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  respecting 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  Churoh  about  our 
Lord. 

The  Greek  Emperors  often  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  reunion  between  the  Church 
of  Armenia  and  the  orthodox  Groek  Churches, 


but  although  a  ffiadoal  return  to  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  Eastern  Churches  resulted,  no 
visible  reunion  has  ever  been  effected.  Sinular 
attempts  have  been  often  made  to  bring  the 
Armenians  into  union  with  Rome,  and  a  small 
church  of  Armenian  Roman  Catholios  exists 
in  Constantinople,  where  there  are  also  some 
thousands  of  Armenian  Protestants.  There 
seems  to  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  Church  of 
Armenia  is  substantially  orthodox,  and  that 
although  it  steadily  maintains  its  external 
isolation  from  other  Churches  of  the  East  and 
West,  this  is  rather  an  independence  like 
that  of  the  Church  of  England  than  a  spiritual 
separation.  Their  liturgy  and  their  futh  can 
only  be  distinguished  ^m  those  of  other 
Eastern  Q^ux«hes  by  experts. 

Aminiaas. — ^A  religious  party  which 
arose  in  Holland  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth, 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  strongly  oppoodd  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  PredeSanation  to  Eternal  Salvation  or 
Eternal  Punishment.  [Pbsdbstxnatiox.]  The 
founder  of  the  party  was  James  Harmensen 
or  Herrmann,  whose  name  was  Latinised 
into  Arminius  [a.d.  1660 — 16091.  He  was 
\xm  at  Oudewater  on  the  Yssel  in  South 
Holland,  and  was  the  son  of  a  cutier,  who 
died  while  he  was  yet  a  boy.  By  the  aasis- 
tanoe  of  friends  he  received  a  learned  education 
at  Utrecht,  Marbuxg,  Rotterdam,  and  Leyden; 
and  having  heard  lectures  from  Beea  at 
G^eneva,  he  visited  Rome  for  a  short  time. 
At  Basle  he  was  offered  a  Doctor  of  Divinity's 
decree  at  tiie  premature  age  of  twenty-two, 
but  dedined  the  honour.  Returning  to  Am- 
sterdam in  1688,  he  was  appointed  preacher 
there  and  soon  became  verv  popular.  A  lay- 
man named  Komhert  had  here  made  some 
vigorous  attacks  upon  Calvin's  doctrine  of 
piedestination,  and  had  been  proclaimed  a 
heretic  by  tiie  Calvinista.  Aiminius  was  re- 
quested by  the  authorities  to  refute  Komhert, 
and  also  to  defend  the  Suphalapsabiav  doc- 
trine against  the  Svblapsabian.  InpreDaring 
to  undertake  the  work  thus  asogned  him 
Arminius  came  round  to  the  opinions  of  his 
opponent,  and  was  accused  of  Pelagianiam. 
l^ing  summoned  before  the  magisteates  of 
Amsterdam,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  promise 
that  he  would  teach  nothing  at  variance  with 
the  Heidelberg  Confession;  but  he  was  again 
accused  of  teeing  that  Christ  died  to  save 
all  men  instead  of  to  save  only  an  elect  few, 
an  opinion  which  he  henceforth  avowed  openly. 
In  1603  Arminius  became  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Leyden,  where  he  soon  became 
involved  in  a  controversy  so  fierce  that  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  interfere  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  To  settle  the  con- 
troversy a  general  synod  was  summoned,  in 
which  the  strict  Calvinists  were  to  be  headed 
by  Francis  Gomar,  the  ooUeague  of  Arminius 
in  the  University,  while  Anninius  himself 
was  to  lead  his  followers  on  the  Anti-Cal- 
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Tuuitic  akk.  But  the  (xmtroyeny  preyed 
apon  ihe  health  of  Anninius,  and  he  died 
before  the.  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Bynod,  on  Oct.  18th,  1609. 

Hie  Aixninian  party  presented  a  **  Bemon^ 
stnmoe  ^  to  the  States  General  of  Holland  in 
the  following  year  in  self-defence,  and  hence 
reedved  the  name  of  *'  Remonstrants."  This 
**  Hcmonrtrance  "  was,  in  fact,  a  statement  of 
Aimiman  principles  in  fi%'e  '*  Articles,'*  so  well 
known  afterwards  as  ''The  Five  Points." 
Tbe  sabstanoe  of  these  articles  was  as  follows : 
ri]  That  although  God  had  from  eternity 
deoeed  to  eternal  life  those  who  would  per* 
KTflre  in  their  ftdth,  and  to  eternal  death  those 
who  should  die  impenitent,  yet  that  His 
eternal  decrees  were  determined  by  His 
eternal  foreknowledge  as  to  the  peraeyeranoe 
or  impeoitenoe  to  death  of  each  particular 
peiBQa  to  he  saved  or  lost  [2^  'Hiat  our 
Lnd  Jesus  made  expiation  by  His  death  for 
the  sins  of  all  men,  but  that  only  believers 
cm  be  partakers  of  this  Divine  benefit.  [3] 
That  no  one  can  of  himself,  or  by  the  power 
of  hit  will,  onginate  saving  faith  within  him, 
bat  being  by  nature  bom  unable  to  think  and 
to  do  that  which  is  good,  he  must  be  bom 
sfcain  throng  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
GhogL  [i]  That  God*s  grace  is  not  in  sud^ 
a  sense  irresiBtible  as  to  compel  a  man  to  be 
aved  against  his  will,  though  it  may  be 
lepeUed  by  his  perverse  will ;  and  that  what- 
erer  is  good  in  man  comes  from  the  operation 
of  this  grace,  so  that  ^[ood  works  done  by  him 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  its  operation  only.  [5] 
That  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith 
hare  soificient  spiritual  strength  to  continue 
io  that  union  until  their  lives  end,  but  whether 
they  can  fall  away  or  not  is  a  question  re- 
^MKting  which  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence 
in  Hdy  Scripture.  From  the  **  Five  Art- 
idee"  thus  summarised,  the  dispute  between 
the  Dutch  Galvinists  and  the  Dutch  Arminians 
cane  to  be  called  "  The  Quinquarticolar  Con- 
troversy,'* and  it  became  one  of  the  most 
hitter  oontrovenies  known  to  history. 
Within  the  five  or  six  years  that  followed  the 
death  of  Arminius  conferences  were  held  at 
the  Hague  [a.d.  1610],  and  at  Delft  [a.d. 
1613],  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  States 
Geaaal  enforcing  toleration  and  forbidding 
controversy,  but  all  in  vain.  Strong  political 
feeling  a»jed  in  making  the  two  parties  more 
eaqpecated  against  each  other,  the  Arminians 
«[ishing  for  peace  with  Spain,  and  the  Cal- 
riniits  urging  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
States  General  to  begin  war,  ana  the  Ian* 
goage  of  the  Calvinists  towards  theb  oppon- 
enti  was  so  violent  and  hloodthirsty  that  the 
litter  thoogfat  it  necessary  to  organiae  a 
militia  for  self-defence. 

At  last  it  was  determined  by  the  Prince  and 
the  States  General  that  another  assembly  of 
Protestant  divines  should  be  summoned,  the 
decifliaQ  of  which  should  be  finaL  Tbe  Synod 
of  Doit,  or  Doidzechtft  was  therefore  convened, 


and  sat  in  the  city  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
from  Nov.  13th,  1618,  until  the  end  of  April, 
1619.  It  consisted  entirely  of  Calvinist 
divines,  theintention  beingto  assume  through- 
out that  the  Arminian  divines  were  present 
on  their  defence  as  accused  persons,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  equal  deliberation  with  the 
others.  [Dout,  Synod  of.]  The  object  of 
the  Calvmist  party  was  effectually  obtained. 
The  opinions  of  Arminius  were  condemned, 
and  the  "  Kemonstrants  "  or  Arminian  party 
were  required  to  subscribe  the  condemnation. 
Seven  hundred  families  whose  heads  refused 
to  subscribe  were  banished  from  Holland  by 
a  decree  of  the  States  General.  Grotius  and 
Hoogarbetz,  two  of  the  chief  of  their  leaders, 
were  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
from  which  Grotius  escaped  two  years  after- 
wards concealed  in  a  linen  chest  Bameveldt, 
an  aged  member  of  the  States  General  wha 
had  protected  the  Arminian  party,  was  actu- 
ally put  to  death. 

But  notwithstanding  the  sympathy  which 
the  sufferings  of  the  Dutch  Armimans  aroused, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of 
their  opinions  after  the  death  of  Arminius  was 
decideiUy  towards  a  denial  of  the  leading 
principles  of  Christianity.  Episcopius,  their 
principal  theologian,  returned  from  exile,  on 
the  promulgation  of  a  decree  of  toleration  in 
1634,  to  open  a  college  in  Amsterdam  in 
which  he  taught  theories  which  practically 
ended  in  Dnitarianism  and  Umveraalism. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  descent  has  been  on 
a  downward  path  in  the  direction  of  Bational- 
ism,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  the  Bationalist  school  having  aleo  sprung 
from  among  them.  Few  are  now  to  be  f ouna 
except  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 

Those  who  have  been  called  Arminians  in 
England  were  called  so  as  following  the 
earlier  teaching  of  Arminius  himself,  and  not 
the  later  teaching  of  bis  disciples.  Before  the 
Great  Rebellion  the  name  was  freely  given  to 
the  Laudian  party,  a  certain  likeness  being 
evident  between  the  High  Church  anti-Cal- 
vinism and  the  anti-Calvinism  of  the  Ar- 
minians. After  the  Restoration  the  name 
passed  over  to  the  Latitudinarians  or  Broad 
Qiurdi  party,  of  which  Tillotson  was  the 
representative.  When  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
established  their  work  on  different  lines, 
Whitfield  became  the  father  of  Calvinistic 
Methodists  and  Wesley  of  Arminian  Method- 
ists; and  great  was  the  opposition  between 
those  who  held  witii  Whitfield  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  decrees  to  salvation  or  con- 
denmation,  and  those  who  held  with  Wesley 
that  God  ever  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
gives  them  a  free  will  to  choose  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  offers  them  grace  to  help  them 
on  the  road.  The  revival  of  the  study  of 
theology  has,  however,  done  much  to  ex- 
tingui^  the  extreme  form  of  Calvinistic 
opinion  on  the  subjects  of  Predestination  and 
Election,    and   the   doctrine    of    Universal 
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Bedemption  as  taught  by  Arminius  (which  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  that  of  iJniveraal 
Salvation  taught  by  some  of  his  followers)  is 
now  generally  heUfby  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ei^land,  and  by  the  majority  of  Dissentei'S. 

Al'morimn. — ^A  receptacle  for  the  Pyx 
containing  the  reserved  Sacrament.  It  was 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  niche  without  doors, 
and  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  altar 
on  the  east  wall.  The  armorium  was  of  late 
introduction  in  English  churches,  the  usual 
way  of  keeping  the  reserved  Sacrament  being 
to  ]p]ace  it  u  a  silver  box  shaped  like  a  dove, 
which  was  hung  up  over  the  altar,  and  before 
which  a  hanging  lamp,  or  a  bowl  containing 
a  wax  candle,  was  always  burning. 

AmoUlU  (1)  [about  a.d.  310],  some- 
times called  Amobius  the  Elder  to  distinguish 
him  from  Amobius  (2),  a  Pagan  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  North  Africa,  having 
among  his  pupils  Lactantius.  In  his  lectures 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  oppose  Christi- 
anity, but  the  martyrdoms  which  he  witnessed 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution  brought 
him  round  to  the  side  of  the  Christians,  and 
he  offered  himself  as  a  convert  to  the  clergy 
of  Sicca  to  be  baptised.  At  first  they  declined 
to  receive  him,  fearing  that  he  contemplated 
some  treachery ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
no  longer  hostile  to  the  faith  he  prepared  an 
Apology  for  Christianity.  The  first  portion 
consists  of  a  defence  of  Christianity  in  two 
books,  and  this  is  followed  by  five  other  books 
setting  forth  the  errors  of  Paganism.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  life.  Probably  he 
perished  in  the  persecution. 

AmoUlUi  (2)  [about  A.n.  480].  — ABishop 
of  Gaul,  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  great  Lyons  Library  of  the 
Fathers.  This  Conmientary  is  inteiesting  as 
containing  an  interpretation  of  the  Psedms 
which  refers  them  to  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Amoldt  Thomas,  D.D. — ^A  great  edu- 
cationist and  religious  leader  [1795-1842], 
bom  in  the  Ide  of  Wight,  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
After  graduating  first-claas  in  claasics,  he  was 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel,  then  the 
highest  honour  in  the  University,  having 
among  his  companions  Whately,  Eeble, 
Copleston,  Hampden.  Through  the  study  of 
Niebuhr's  Xome  he  was  powerfully  drawn 
towards  German  criticism,  while  his  religious 
impressions  deepened  day  by  day.  He  was 
oroained  in  1818,  and  took  private  pupils  at 
Laleham ;  and  here  he  married,  to  his  lifelong 
happiness,  Maiy  Penrose.  In  1827  he  was 
elected  Head  Master  of  Rugby,  and  by  the 
wonderful  influence  which  he  exerted  in  that 
post  he  revolutionised  public  education  in 
England.  Two  works  describing  Arnold's 
power  as  a  schoolmaster  have  become  classics 
of  our  Iiterature--Staaley'8  Liff  of  Arnold^ 


and  Mr.  Hughes's  story,  Tom  BrotenU  Sehool- 
da^9.  Both  alike  tell  of  his  manlinese  and 
simplicity,  of  his  sternness,  yet  withal  bis 
tenderness  of  heart  and  ^penuine  sympathy : 
of  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  in- 
dustry, however  plodding  and  dull;  of  his 
E'ety ;  of  his  wondrous  power  as  a  preacher. 
i  consequence  it  was  soon  seen  that  Rag^by 
boys  came  to  the  front  at  the  Univemity,  and 
their  manly  tone  was  a  further  recommenda- 
tion of  his  principles.  But,  nevertheless,  his 
reli^^ous  views  laid  him  open  to  the  strong: 
dishke  of  the  deigy,  most  of  whom  in  that 
day  belonged  either  to  the  old  dry  school  or 
to  the  Evangelical  party.  He  offended  them 
first,  by  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Koman 
Catholic  Emancipation ;  and  afterwards,  when 
it  was  thought  that  the  Whig  Government 
desired  to  destroy  the  Establishment,  by 
another  on  Church  Btfwrm  [18381,  in  which 
he  advocated  Comprehension  of  Dissenters. 
When  a  vehement  outcry  was  made  by  some 
of  the  Tract  writers  against  Dr.  Hampden^s 
appointment  to  the  Divinity  Professorship  at 
Oxford  in  1836,  he  exasperated  them  by  a 
fierce  attack  in  the  Edwhwrgh  Bevuw,  "  In 
consequence  of  this  article  Archbishop  Howley 
ref  us^  to  allow  him  to  preach  the  sermon  at 
the  consecration  of  Bishop  Stanley  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Norwich,  and  a  vote  of  censure 
which  would  have  forced  his  resignation  of 
Rugby  was  all  but  earned  in  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees.  Nevertheless,  he  lived  down  this 
unpopularity ;  the  numbers  of  the  school 
incr^ised  beyond  his  own  desire,  and  in  184 1 
he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  History 
at  Oxford.  At  his  inaugural  lecture  he  was 
rapturously  received.  He  would  probably 
have  made  at  Oxford  as  great  a  marie  as  he 
had  done  at  Rugby.  Archbishop  Tait,  a  very 
keen  judge  of  movement  and  of  character, 
used  to  declare  in  after  years  that  Arnold 
would  have  prevented  the  secularisation  of 
the  Universities,  and  established  a  new  and 
learned  school  of  divinity  at  a  moment  when 
the  Tract  party  was  for  the  time  shattered 
by.  Newman's  defection.  But  he  died  next 
year.  Though  a  strong  liberal,  he  was 
utterly  hostile  to  indifferentism,  and  as  earn- 
est as  man  could  be  in  proclaiming  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  deed ;  a 
man  of  prayer  and  faith;  and,  as  he  g^w 
older,  of  greater  gentleness  towards  those 
from  whom  he  differed.  He  died  suddenly, 
as  his  father  had  done,  of  spasm  of  the  heart, 
in  the  full  energy  of  his  school  work.  His 
widow  survived  faim  for  thirty-one  years. 

Amoldists. — ^The  followers  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  or  Brixia  \d,  a.d.  1155].  Arnold  was 
a  monk  of  the  monastery  in  the  north  of  Italy 
from  which  he  takes  hisdesignation,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Arblahd.  WhUe  the  people  of 
Lombardy  were  endeavouring  to  establish 
republican  institutions  in  the  form  of  free 
cities,  Arnold  aggravated  their  hostility  to 
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the  bufaops  and  clergy  by  preaching  fax  and 
wide  against  endowments  and  the  wealth  of 
the  clergy.  He  was  summoned  before  the 
{Second  Latenn  Council,  and  banished  from 
Itdj.  He  took  refuge  in  France  with  his 
friend  Abelard,  but  the  opposition  which  his 
principles  met  with  from  bt.  Bernard  drove 
him  to  Zurich,  where  he  remained  for  several 
yesn.  Meanwhile,  the  Romans  had  carried 
his  principles  to  such  a  length  that  they 
raised  an  insurrection  in  a.u.  1143  for  the 
porpose  of  establishing  a  republic,  and  sum- 
moned Arnold  from  Zurich  to  become  their 
leader.  The  popular  movement  soon  de- 
veloped under  his  directions  into  a  civil  war, 
aod  the  insux]g[ents  gained  possession  of 
Borne.  The  reigning  Pope,  Lucius  II.,  en- 
deavoured to  retake  it,  but  was  killed  in  an 
attempt  on  the  Capitol  on  Feb.  25th,  1145. 
The  rebellion  was  carried  on  by  the  Amold- 
i^  for  the  next  nine  years,  and  under  the 
rale  of  the  two  Popes,  Eu^enius  III.  and 
Anastasius  IV.  At  the  end  of  a.d.  1154 
Hadrian  IV.,  once  an  English  ploughboy, 
was  elected  to  the  Papal  throne,  the  only 
Eagiiihrnanwho  ever  sat  there,  and  he  immedi- 
ately pat  an  end  to  the  violence  and  disorder 
by  an  interdict,  the  first  of  which  the  Romans 
had  experience.  The  Amoldists  at  once  lost 
aU  that  they  had  gained,  and  Arnold  him- 
wlf  fled  before  the  energy  of  the  Englishman. 
Xot  long  afterwards  he  was  captared  by  the 
troops  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
who  sent  him  to  Rome^  where  he  was  hanged 
aa  a  tnitor,  snd  the  movement  of  the  Amold- 
iits  came  to  an  end. 

Amill^  St.  [a.d.  680— 640],[Fr.^nM>iir|, 
a  French  noble  who  was  Bishop  of  Metzfrom 
A.D.  610  to  A.D.  620.  He  was  married  in  609 
to  a  noble  lady  named  Doda,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  Clodulf  or  St.  Cloud,  and  Ansigisil, 
the  elder  of  whom  became  Bishop  of  Metz, 
aod  the  younger  the  ancestor  of  the  Emperor 
Charlenagne.  St.  Amulf  is  thus  regarded  as 
the  foonder  of  the  Carlovingian  race  of  kings, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to  the 
rule  of  celibacy  onforcerl  upon  the  clergy  of 
later  davs,  that  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe, 
thoae  of  France,  Germany,  and  England,  were 
all  descended  from  a  married  Bishop  who  was 
canonised  hy  the  Court  of  Rome.  His  wife  is 
said  to  have  spent  her  later  years  in  a  convent, 
baring  retirea  thither  soon  after  the  birth  of 
her  second  son. 

St.  Amulf  resigned  his  See  in  620 ;  he 
ipent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  ex- 
treme retirement,  engaged  in  the  charitable 
▼ork  of  ministering  to  lepers.  He  died  at 
Horemberg,  and  was  first  buried  in  the 
mooaflteiy  of  Remiremont.  A  year  later  his 
nmains  were  removed  to  Mets. 

Azrhaboiiarii. — A  controversial  desig- 
nation given  by  some  theologians  to  those 
vho  believe  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the 
P^«lge  or  earnest  [Gr.  arrhabdn]  of  a  gift  to 


be  bestowed  in  heaven,  and  not  a  means  by 
which  grace  is  given  on  earth.  [Stancarists.] 

Arsexiiaa  Schism, — ^The  name  given 
to  a  breach  of  communion  which  occurred 
between  the  Churches  of  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinople in  A.D.  1265,  through  the  deposi- 
tion of  Arsenius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Emperor  Michael  Pcusd- 
ologus,  who  was  excommunicated  by  Arse- 
nius for  cruelly  imprisoning  and  blinding  the 
young  John  Lascaris,  only  ten  years  of  age, 
who  was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne.  On  the 
deposition  of  Arsenius  and  the  appointment 
of  Germanus  of  Adrianople  as  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  Patriarch  Nicolas  of 
Alexandria  declared  that  this  was  an  act  of 
schism,  and  refused  to  hold  communication 
with  Germanus.  On  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
two  Churches ;  but  new  causes  of  difference 
arose,  chiefly  out  of  the  proposals  for  union 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Eastern  Churches, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  general  ruin  of  the 
latter  by  the  Mahometans  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ensued  that  the  Arsenian  schism  was 
permanently  brought  to  an  end. 

ArtemoxiitdS. — A  sect  of  Anti-Trini- 
tarians belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  and  named  from  its  leader  Ar- 
temon,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Theodotus  of 
Byzantium.  [Thbodotians.]  Artemon  main- 
tained that  the  doctrine  of  Trinitv  in  Unity 
was  not  the  original  doctrine  of  tne  Church. 
He  asserted  t£at  our  Lord  was  simply  a 
naturally  bom  man  to  whom  some  portion  of 
the  Divine  Nature  was  communicated.  Eu- 
sebius  savs  that  the  Artcmonites  made  much 
use  of  j^hilosophy  in  support  of  this  perversion 
of  Christianity.  "  They  presume,^'  he  says, 
"to  alter  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  abandon 
the  ancient  rule  of  faith,  and  to  form  their 
opinions  according  to  the  subtle  rules  of  logic. 
"[Aie  science  of  the  Church  is  neglected  for  the 
.study  of  geometry,  and  they  lose  sight  of 
heaven  while  they  are  measuring  the  earth. 
Euclid  is  perpetually  in  their  hands.  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus  are  the  objects  of 
their  admiration,  and  they  express  an  unusual 
reverence  for  the  works  of  Galen."  Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  John  Crell,  a  (ier- 
man  Unitarian  divine  rA.D.  1690—1633],  who 
revived  the  opinions  of  the  Artemonites,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Artemon  to  distinguish 
himself  from  the  Socinians. 

Articles. — A  term  used  in  religious  his- 
tory to  designate  Uie  separate  parts  of  any 
system  of  doctrine  or  religion,  which, 
although  complete  statements  in  their  separ- 
ate form,  are  yet  articulated  together  like  the 
joints  of  a  finger  or  of  a  limb,  or  of  the  whole 
body.  Thus  each  one  of  <*  The  Articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith  "  is  complete  in  itself,  as  **  I 
look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  and  is 
yet  joined  together  with  the  others,  as  this 
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particular  one  is  with  the  articles  declaring 
that  Jesus  ''rose  again  according  to  the 
Soiptures,"  and  *'  sutfered  and  was  buried." 

Artioles  of  Enaniry.— Formal  papers 
of  questions,  some  of  them  very  important, 
which  are  sent  to  the  Churchwardens  of  every 
parish  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  the 
Archdeacon  of  the  Archdeaconry  in  which 
the  parish  is  situated,  preparatory  to  its  visi- 
tation, or  professed  visitation,  by  either  of 
them  [Visitation]. 

ArticlMi  of  Belig;ion.— 'This  name 
usually  refers  to  the  ''Articles  agreed  upon  by 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  pro- 
vinces, and  the  whole  clergy,  in  the  Convoca- 
tion holden  at  London  in  the  year  1562,  for 
the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions  and 
for  the  establishing  of  Consent  touching  true 
religion."  These  Articles  are  now  thirty- 
nine  in  number,  and  are  thus  colloquially 
known  as  *«  The  Thirty-nine  Articles." 
They  contain  statements  on  thirty-nine  sub- 
jects respecting  religion  in  its  doctrine  and 
Ctice  in  the  Church  of  England,  chiedy 
ing  on  the  controversies  which  its  theo- 
logians had  with  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants in  the  sixteenth  century. 

[I.]  Thb  Ten  AuTicLBS.  The  earliest  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  consisted  of  Ten  Articles 
composed  by  the  Clergy  in  Convocation,  and 
ratined by  the  Crown Jaccording to  a  provision 
made  by  the  Act  of  Settlementl,  in  the  year 
1536.  They  were  entitled,  "Articles  about 
Religion  set  out  by  the  Convocation  and  pub- 
lishS  by  the  king's  authority,"  or  "  Articles 
devised  by  the  King's  Highness'  Majesty, 
to  establish  Christian  quietness  and  unity 
amongst  us,  and  to  avoid  contentious  opinions; 
which  Articles  be  also  approved  by  the  con- 
sent and  determination  of  the  whole  clergy  of 
this  realm.  Anno  MDXXXVI."  These 
relate  to  the  Creeds,  Baptism,  Confession,  Ab- 
solution, and  Penance,  the  Holy  Communion, 
Justification,  the  use  of  Images,  the  honour* 
due  to  Saints,  the  invocation  of  Saints,  the 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
Purgatory. 

The  statements  of  the  Ten  Articles  on 
these  subjects  were  drawn  up  by,  or  under 
the  influence  of,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  re- 
present the  mediaeval  doctrine  respecting 
them  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  held  and 
taught  in  England,  a  less  extreme  form  than 
that  taught  in  the  Roman  and  other  Conti- 
nental Churches.  They  were  embodied,  a 
year  later,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Insti- 
tution of  a  Christian  Man." 

[II.]  The  Forty-two  Articles.  These, 
the  original  form  of  those  now  known  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  were  originally  drafted 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  assisted,  perhaps,  by 
some  of  the  learned  divines  who  lived  with 
him  at  Lambeth.  The  draft  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Convocation  in  January,  1652, 


and  when  it  had  been  fully  considered  and 
revised  was  sent  to  the  King  in  Council  for 
promulgation  as  a  Canon  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Articles  were,  however,  re- 
ferred back  to  Convocation  that  they  might 
be  put  in  better  order,  and  have  titLes  pre- 
fixed to  each  of  them.  Having  been  recon- 
sidered, and  having  received  the  informal  con- 
sent of  the  King  in  Council,  they  were  finally 
passed  and  subscribed  by  the  bishops  axid 
clergy  in  Convocation  on  March  2nd,  1553. 
A  few  weeks  later  they  received  the  formal 
assent  of  the  Crown  and  were  published  or 
promulgated  as  a  Canon  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  Crown  in  May,  1553,  under 
the  title  of  "Articles  agreed  on  by  the 
bishops  and  other  learned  men  in  the  Synod 
at  London,*'  a  synod  formed  of  the  two  Con- 
vocations of  CuiterbuiT  and  York,  '*in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  MDLIL,  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  controveranr  in  opinions  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  go<Uy  concord  in  certain  matters 
of  religion." 

[III.]  The  Eleven  Articles.  The  Forty- 
two  Articles  were  legally  suppressed,  like  the 
Prayer  Book,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  and  King  Philip,  and  it  was  four  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Queen  before  legal 
measures  could  be  tliken  for  their  revi^. 
Convocation  not  being  called  together  until 
the  first  Parliament  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
the  beginning  of  1563.  A  provisional  set  of 
Articles,  eleven  in  number,  was  therefore  put 
forth  by  the  bishops  on  their  own  authority, 
entitled,  "A  decluation  of  certain  principal 
Articles  of  Religion  set  out  .  .  .  for  the  uni- 
formity of  doctrine,  to  be  taught  and  holden 
of  all  parsons,  vicars,  and  curates,  as  well  in 
testification  of  their  common  consent  in  the 
said  doctrine,  to  the  stopping  of  the  mouths 
of  them  that  go  about  to  slander  the  ministers 
of  the  Qiurch  for  diversity  of  judgment,  m 
necessary  for  the  instruction  of  their  people 
..."  These  eleven  Articles  contained  a 
declaration  of  Belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  Canonical  Scriptures,  and  the  Three 
Creeds.  They  also  defined  the  Church  and 
the  nature  of  its  authority  in  respect  to 
change  of  ceremonies ;  declared  that  no  man 
was^^to  tBke  upon  him  any  ministry  without 
being  lawfully  called  to  it ;  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Que^n  and  repudiated  that  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  averred  that  the  Prayer 
Book  is  Scriptural,  Catholic^  and  Apostolic, 
suitable  for  the  advancement  of  God's  glory, 
and  for  the  edification  of  God^s  people ;  that 
the  Office  for  Baptism  is  valid,  though  exorcism 
and  some  other  ancient  ceremonies  are  disused; 
that  private  masses  without  communicants, 
and  offered  as  propitiatory  sacrifices  for  the 
living  and  the  dead,  are  "  neither  agreeable  to 
Christ's  ordinance  nor  grounded  upon  doctrine 
A|X)stolic ; "  that  the  Holy  Communion  oupht 
to  be  administered  in  both  kinds ;  and  lastly, 
that  superstitions  associated  with  the  use  of 
imag^  are  lawfully  forbidden  to  be  observed 
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in  the  Cbiirch  of  England.  The  clergy  were 
diPEcted  to  read  these  eleven  articles  at  their 
first  entrance  on  their  cores,  and  on  Low 
Soaday  and  Michaelmas  Day,  immediately 
after  the  GoapeL  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
not  folly  accepted  by  the  clergy,  proceeding 
as  they  did  only  from  the  Bishops,  and  that 
tiiey  were  dropped  altogether  when  the  Forty- 
tvo  Articles  were  reviaed  and  revived. 

[IV.]  Thjb  Thuitt-kine  Asticlbs.  The 
second,  or  the  first  working.  Convocation  of 
dneea  EHaabeth  met,  as  did  her  second  Par- 
liament, on  January  12th,  1663,  and  at  once 
be^  to  consider  the  queb-tion  of  framing 
Artides  of  Religion  which  should  represent 
the  llieology  and  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England.  They  natur- 
ally took  the  Forty-two  Articles  of  King 
Edward's  reign  as  the  basiB  of  those  now  to 
be  set  forth,  and  these  were  laid  before  the 
U^kops  and  the  cleigy  assembled  in  Henry 
VIL's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  on 
Janoaij  19tii,  1563.  The  nature  of  the 
alterations  desirable  had  doubtless  been  pre- 
Tioofllj  considered  by  the  leading  bishops  and 
cfe'Sy.  yet  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
were  engaged  upon  them  for  ten  days  before 
the  Artid^  assumed  their  present  form  and 
vere  condensed  into  the  familiar  and  historical 
thirty-nine.  But  the  Bishops  of  the  Province 
ol  Canterbury  subscribed  them  on  January 
29th,  and  their  clergy  on  February  6th  and 
Babseqoent  days.  They  were  also  subscribed 
on  behalf  of  the  Convocation  of  York  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  Chester.  Shortly  afterwards  their 
legal  aoihority  was  completed  by  their  "  ratifi- 
catioa,"  and  they  were  promulgated  in  March 
or  April,  1563.  Doubts  having  been  enter- 
tained whether  tiie  original  Latin  or  the 
English  translation  was  the  version  having 
legal  force,  both  versions  were  reviewed  by 
Canvocation  in  1571,  and  the  English  one  had 
a  new  ratification  affixed  to  it  by  the  Queen, 
giving  proper  authority  to  it,  as  it  had  been 
given  in  1563  to  the  Latin. 

It  WAS  enacted  in  the  same  year,  by  *<  An 
Act  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  of 
•oond  Religion,"  that  every  clergyman  should 
mlMcnbe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  at  his 
cnlindtion  and  at  his  admission  to  any  benefice, 
and  also  that  he  should  read  them  publicly  in 
chorch  on  the  latter  occasion.  Both  the  sub- 
Kription  and  the  public  reading  are  still 
strictly  enforced  by  law,  and  many  readers 
inay  remember  to  have  heard  a  new  rector  or 
^car  read  the  whole  of  them  from  the  pulpit 
on  "  reading  himself  in." 

Articles^  The  Lambeth.— These  were 
JMM  propositions  which  never  became,  or 
»ere  intended  to  become,  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  which  were  framed 
Bnder  the  san<*tion  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  at 
I^mbeth  Palace,  and  so  acquired  a  fictitious 
ii&portanoe  much  magnified  by  the  Calvinist 


party.  They  arose  out  of  a  controversy  going 
on  at  Cambridge  during  the  greater  part  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  between  the  ultra- 
Calvinists  and  those  men  of  more  moderate 
opinions  who  represented  to  some  extent  the 
followers  of  Arminius  [Abminians].  The 
Calvinists  had  acquired  such  power  in  the 
University  that  they  had  obtained  authority 
from  the  Archbishop  to  search  all  private 
studies  for  books  and  papers  supporting 
opinions  contrary  to  then*  own;  ana  upon 
this  a  reaction  ensued  which  led  to  an  appeal 
being  made  to  Whitgift  on  both  sides.  Re- 
presentative divines  of  each  party  were  sent 
up  to  Lambeth,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  Fletohei*,  Bishop  of  London, 
in  whose  presence  a  conference  was  held. 
Aiter  a  few  days  nine  formal  statements  of 
Calvinistio  doctrine  were  offered  by  Whitaker, 
the  Margaret  Professor  of  Di^'inity,  and  these 
are  what  were  called  '*  The  LambeUi  Articles.*' 
They  are  here  g^ven  in  an  English  form : — 

I.  God  has,  fiom  eternity,  predestined  some 
persons  unto  life,  and  some  persons  He  has 
reprobated  unto  death. 

II.  The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  pre- 
destination to  life  is  not  the  prevision  of 
faith,  or  perseverance,  or  good  works,  or  of 
anything  which  exists  in  the  persons  predes- 
tinated, but  the  sole  will  of  God's  good 
pleasure. 

III.  The  number  of  the  predestinate  is  pre- 
determined and  certain,  which  number  it 
is  not  possible  either  to  increase  or  diminish. 

IV.  They  who  are  not  predestined  to 
salvation  wiU,  by  necessity,  be  damned  on 
account  of  their  sins. 

y.  True,  living,  and  justif^ng  faith,  and 
the  sanctifying  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  quenched, 
is  not  extirpated,  does  not  vanish  away  in 
the  elect,  eiUier  finally  or  completely. 

VI.  A  truly  faithful  man,  that  is,  one 
endued  with  justifying  faith,  is  certain,  by 
the  full  assurance  (plerophoria)  of  faith, 
concerning  the  remission  of  his  sins  and  his 
eternal  salvation  through  Christ. 

Vn.  Saving  grace,  by  which  they  may  be 
saved  if  they  will,  is  not  imparted,  nor  com- 
municated, nor  granted  unto  all  men  uni- 
versally. 

VIII.  No  man  is  able  to  come  to  Christ, 
unless  it  be  given  him,  and  unless  the 
Father  has  drawn  him.  And  all  men  are 
not  drawn  by  the  Father  that  they  may  come 
to  tbe  Son. 

IX.  It  is  not  placed  within  the  will  or 
power  of  every  man  to  be  saved. 

These  nine  propositions  were  brought 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  but  were 
not  accepted,  and  feU  to»th6  ground  except  as 
a  party  document.  In  1604  an  endeavour 
was  made  by  the  Puritan  party  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference  to  obtain  their  incor- 
poration with  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  but 
the  attempt  completely  failed.  They  were 
revived  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1615,  and  for 
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about  twenty  yean  formed  part  of  the  Irish 
Articles  of  Religion;  but  in  1636  the  Irish 
Church  adopted  the  English  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  Lambeth  Articles  ceased  to 
have  any  authority.  The  custom  of  speiUdng 
and  writing  of  them  as  if  they  were  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  very  mis- 
leading, because  entirely  without  historical 
foundation. 

ArtioleSi  Tub  Six. — Six  statements  of 
doctrine  whidi  formed  part  of  **an  Act "  [31 
Hen.  VIII.  ch.  14]  "  for  abolishing  of  diver- 
sity of  opinions  in  certain  Articles  concerning 
Christian  religion,"  passed  in  the  year  1539, 
under  the  personal  influenoe  of  xliBnry  the 
Eighth. 

The  "  Six  Articles  '*  grew  out  of  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  formal  union  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  German  Luther- 
ans. A  conference  was  held  in  1535  at  Wit- 
tenberg between  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Heath,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  Dr. 
Barnes,  on  the  one  side ;  with  Luther,  Mel- 
ancthon,  and  several  other  Q«rman  divines,  on 
the  other.  The  negotiations  ended  in  nothing 
at  the  time,  but  when  political  circumstances 
led  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Henry  YIII. 
in  the  same  direction  again,  they  were  revived 
in  England,  the  Lutherans  being  represented 
by  Francis  Burckhardt,  vice-chanceUor  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Cfeorge  k  Bayneberg, 
a  nobleman  of  Hesse,  and  Frederic  Myconius, 
a  Franciscan  friar  who  had  become  a  fol- 
lower of  Luther.  The  Church  of  England 
was  represented  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  two 
other  bishops,  and  four  doctors,  the  king 
himself  occasionally  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. The  conference  continued  from 
June  until  September,  1538,  and  was  revived 
in  the  following  year.  The  two  sides  agreed 
substantially  so  long  as  thev  confined  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  Creeds ;  but 
when  the  Sacraments  came  to  be  discussed 
the  attempts  at  reconciliation  utterly  broke 
down,  havmg  produced  such  a  reactionary 
effect  upon  the  king's  mind  that  the  royal 
theologian  sketched  out,  more  or  less  in  their 
ultimately  adopted  form.  Six  Articles  on  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  Vows  of  Celibacy,  and  Con- 
fession, which  differed  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  tenets  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  These 
Six  Articles  were  ultimately  enacted  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  First,  That  in  the  most  blessed  Sacrament 
of  the  altar,  by  the  strength  and  efficacy  of 
Christ's  mighty  word  (it  being  spoken  by  the 
priest),  is  present  really,  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  natural  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  conceived  of  the 
Virgin  Mar^ ;  and  that  after  the  Consecration 
there  romameth  no  substance  of  bread  or 
wine,  nor  any  other  substance,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  Christ,  God  and  Man. 

*^  Secondly y  Thsit  the  communion  in  both 
kinds  is  not  necessary  ad  Boiuiem^  by  the 


law  of  Gkxi,  to  all  persons ;  and  that  it  is  to  be 
believed,  and  not  doubted  of,  but  that  in  the 
fiesh,  under  form  of  bread,  is  the  very  Blood, 
and  with  the  Blood,  under  form  of  wine,  ia 
the  very  Flesh,  as  weU  apart  as  though  they 
were  both  together. 

'f  Thirdly,  That  priests,  after  the  order  of 
priesthood  received,  as  before,  may  not  many 
by  the  law  of  God. 

**  Fourthly y  That  vows  of  chastity  or  widow- 
hood  by  man  or  woman  made  to  God  ad- 
'^^isedly,  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  law  of 
God,  and  that  it  exempteth  them  from  other 
liberties  of  Christian  people,  which,  without 
that,  they  might  enjoy. 

^*  Fifthly,  That  this  is  meet  and  necessary, 
that  private  masses  be  continued  and  admit- 
ted in  the  king's  English  chureh  and  congre- 
gation, as  whereby  good  Christian  people, 
ordering  themselves  accordingly,  do  receive 
both  godly  and  goodly  consolations  and  bene 
fits ;  and  it  is  agreeable  also  to  Gkxi's  law. 

**  Sixthly,  That  auricular  confession  is  expe- 
dient, and  necessary  to  be  retained  and  con- 
tinued, used,  and  frequented  in  the  Church  of 
God." 

The  "Act  of  the  Six  Articles*'  then  enacted, 
after  giving  great  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for 
his  godly  pains  and  travail,  that  offenders 
against  the  First  Article  should  be  burned  as 
heretics,  and  forfeit  their  goods,  as  in  cases  of 
high  treason;  while  offenders  against  the 
other  five  should  suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  cases 
of  felony.  The  cruel  character  of  this  enact- 
ment acquired  for  the  Act  the  witty  and 
telling  name  of  "  the  whip  with  six  strings.'* 
It  was  repealed  at  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  in  1547,  and  was  never  revived.  During 
the  eight  yeara  that  it  was  in  force  twenty- 
eight  persons  were  executed  on  account  of 
their  religion,  but,  strangely  enough,  it  appears 
that  very  few,  if  any,  suffered  under  this 
statute;  and  as  Cranmer,  who  opposed  it 
vigorously  at  fint  in  the  House  of  lK)rds,  sub- 
sequently withdrew  bis  opposition,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  communication  was  made  to 
him  from  the  king  which  implied  that  it  was 
only  passed  in  terrorem.  It  certainly  had  the 
effect  intended  if  this  was  really  the  case,  for 
as  long  as  it  disgraced  the  statute  hook  it 
was  feared  throughout  the  land. 

ArtioiQiUi  mortis,— The  <*  Article  of 
Death,'*  the  time  and  act  of  dying.  The 
solemn  season  of  the  last  hour  has  always  been 
regarded  with  special  charity  in  Christian 
theology.  Though  the  popular  idea  that  the 
act  of  dying  is  in  itself  a  kmd  of  expiation  for 
sin  is  an  obvious  error,  yet  it  ia  certain  that 
the  Church  has  been  accustomed  to  use  great 
tenderness  towards  persons  in  artieulo  mortis, 
especially  in  the  case  of  sudden  accidents  or  of 
violence,  as  in  battle,  where  the  dying  person 
may  be  prevented  from  giving  proof  of  peni- 
tence by  reformation  of  life  or  by  restitution. 
What  the  ministrations  of  religion  can  give 
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nnder  each  drciimstanoes  ib  ^ven  with  lefls  re- 
serve than  would  be  used  in  tunes  of  health  and 
vigour,  especially  Absolution  and  the  Holy 
Communion.  So  also  before  a  battle,  in  im- 
minent danger  by  sea,  and  in  other  cases 
where  there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
escape  from  death,  those  who  are  in  peril  are 
regarded  in  a  similar  Hght  to  those  who  are 
actoally  dying,  and  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
u  boanid  to  remember  His  attribute  of  infinite 
mercy  as  tempering  His  attribute  of  justice. 

ArtaVyrillB. — A  fanatical  sect  of  Phry- 
gian Montanists  of  the  third  century,  who  not 
(inly  used  bread  [Gr.  artoa],  but  also  cheese 
[Ur.  tyros],  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
feucharisl  Their  justification  of  this  strange 
custom  was  that  men  ought  to  offer  not  only 
the  frait  of  the  ground,  such  as  bread,  but  also 
the  frait  of  the  flock,  of  which  they  regarded 
cheese  as  a  typical  form. 

A.  8.^  i.«..  Anno  Salutis,  **  In  the  year 
of  Salvation.'*  A  variation  of  the  form  Anno 
JJomini. 

Asapll,  &r. — A  disciple  of  St.  Kentigem, 
who  accompanied  him  on  his  missionary  ex- 
peditious, and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  conse- 
crated as  his  successor  in  the  see  which  he 
foimded  at  Llanelwy  when  he  himself  returned 
to  ^Scotland.  The  see  appears  as  that  of  St. 
Asaph  in  mediasval  times,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  attended  a  g^reat  British 
council  in  the  year  943,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  the  person  whose  name  was  thus  strikingly 
handed  down  by  tradition.  In  ancient 
calendars  the  name  of  St.  Asaph  is  commemo- 
rated <m  Kay  Ist. 

Aaaph^  Bishopbic  or  ST.~This  diocese 
consists  of  the  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  and 
Montgomery,  with  parts  of  Merione^,  Car- 
narvon, and  Salop,  and  adjoins  the  English 
dioceses  of  Chester,  Lichfield,  and  Hereford. 
Its  population  by  the  census  of  1881  amounted 
to  268,901,  and  the  clergy  are  about  280  in 
number.  The  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the 
diocese  are  the  archdeaconries  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Montgomery.     Its  revenue  is  ^64,200. 

The  bishopric'  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
hy  8t.  Kentigem  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.  Kentigem  was  Bishop  of 
IStrathclyde,  a  diocese  which  extended  as  far 
tonih.  as  the  Mersey,  and  was,  like  Wales, 
inhabited  Irp' the  Cymric  Celts.  When  visiting 
the  southern  portion  of  this  great  tract  of 
country,  St.  Kentigem  crossed  the  Mersev 
into  North  Wales,  and  travelled  as  far  south 
as  Henevia,  the  monastery  of  which  St.  David 
was  the  head.  On  his  return,  Kentigem 
Wted  at  Llanelwy,  in  the  territory  of  Cad- 
walloo,  who  gave  him  land  on  which  to  build 
a  monastery  in  imitation  of  St.  David's. 
Eventually  he  retnmed  to  Glasgow,  and  left 
me  of  his  disciples  behind,  called  Asaph,  from 
whom  the  see  was  afterwards  named.  Such 
tt  the  Welsh  tradition,  but  authentic  history 


says  nothing  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  until 
some  five  centuries  later,  when  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated  Gil- 
bert to  the  see  in  a.d.  1 143.  From  this  time 
there  is  a  regular  succession  of  sixty-four 
bishops  on  record.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  were  missionary  bishops  at  an  earlier 
date  than  this,  but  there  was  no  regular 
succession  nor  any  definite  diocese  until  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sixty-four 
Bishops  of  St.  A^aph,  from  the  first  of  tboRe 
on  record  till  the  present  time : — 

Accesrion. 

Gilbert.       .       .  1143 

Qeofbw  Arthur  .  1158 

Bichard  .  1154 

Oeoflrev       .       .  1100 

Adam    .        .       .  1175 

John      .        .       .  1188 

Beinar  ...  1186 

Abraham      .        .  1225 

Hugh     .  .  1235 

Howel  ap  Ednevet  1240 

Anian    .  .  1240 

John      .  .  1267 

Anian  Sohonaw    .  1268 

Leoline  Bromfleld  1283 

David  apBlethyn  1815 

John  Trevor         .  1852 

Leoline  ap  Madoo  1357 

Wm.  Spridlin^n  1376 

Lawrence  Child  .  1382 

Alexander  Baohe .  1380 

John  Trevor         .  1885 

Robert  Lancaster  Ull 

John  Lowe  .        .  1433 

Beginald  Peacock  1444 

Thomas  Knight  .  1451 

Biohard  Bedman .  U71 

Hichael  Deacon  .  1406 
David  ap  Torwerth  1500 

David  ap  Owen    .  1504 

Edmund  Birkhead  1513 

Henry  Standiah  .  1518 

Bobert  Wharton  .  1586 


Aocesnon. 
Thomas  Goldwell  1555 
Biohazd  Davies  .  1560 
Thomas  Davis 
William  Hughes 
William  Moigan 
Bichard  Parry 
John  Hanmor 
John  Owen  . 
George  QrilBth 


1561 
1573 

leoi 

1004 
1624 
1629 
1660 


Henry  Glemham.    1667 


1670 
1680 
1688 
1703 


laaao  Barrow 
William  Lloyd 
Edward  Jones 
George  Hooper 
William  Beveridge  1704 
WUllam  Fleetwood  1706 
John  Wynne  «  1715 
FrandsHare  «  1727 
Thomas  Tanner  .  1738 
laaao  Maddox  .  1736 
Samuel  Lisle  .  1744 
R.  H.  Dmmmond  1748 
Bichard  Newcome  1761 
Jonathan  Shipley  1760 
Somnel  Halli&x  .  1788 
LewiaBagot  .  17»0 
Samnel  Horaley  .  1809 
William  Cleaver 
John  Lnxmoore 
William  Carey 
T.  Yowler  Short 
Joshua  Hughes 


1806 
1815 


1846 
1870 


The  existing  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  it 
occupies  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  church, 
which  was  burned  down  in  1282.  It  is  the 
smallest  cathedral  in  Great  Britain,  being 
only  182  feet  in  length  by  sixty-eight  feet  in 
width,  as  the  little  village  of  St.  Asaph  is  the 
smallest  city.  The  present  nave  and  transepts 
were  built  by  Bishops  Anian,  Leoline,  and 
David  [a.d.  1284—1362].  In  1402  much  of  it 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  wars  of  Owen  Gleh- 
dower,  and  the  choir  was  not  rebuilt  until  the 
time  of  Bishop  Redman  [1 471—1496].  In  the 
last  century  the  side  windows  were  walled  up, 
and  a  plaster  ceiling  inserted  below  the  timber 
roof,  the  roof  of  the  nave  itself  being  lowered 
beneath  the  clerestorj'  early  in  the  present. 
The  choir  has  been  properly  restored  recently. 

The  cathedral  establishment  consists  of 
the  dean,  four  residentiary  canons,  nine 
honorary  canons,  a  succentor,  and  four  vicars 
choraL 

Aseensdoil,  Festtval  of  the,  otherwise 
called  Holy  Thubsday.— One  of  the  princi- 
pal-days observed  in  commemoration  of  our 
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Lord's  acts.  As  He  was  bom  on  Chrifltmaa 
Day,  suffered  death  on  Good  Friday,  and  rose 
again  from  the  dead  on  Easter  Day,  so  He 
ascended  up  with  glory  to  heaven  on  the 
fortieth  day  afterward,  which  is  called  Ascen- 
sion Day.  There  is  evidence  that  it  was  ob- 
served in  very  early  times,  for  St.  Chrysostom 
proached  a  homily  on  the  day  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  as  also  has  another  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  St.  Augustine  speaks  of 
it  as  a  day  with  which  Christians  had  long 
been  familiar,  saying,  as  a  modem  preacher 
might,  "  We  celebrate  this  day  the  solemnity 
of  the  Ascension."  St.  Augustine  also  calls 
it  one  of  the  days  which  were  supposed  to  be 
instituted  by  the  Apostles;  but  St.  Proclus, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  same 
age,  strikes  more  deeply  to  the  reason  of  its 
observance  when  he  says  that  it  is  one  of  the 
days  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  considering 
that  as  the  Lord  consecrated  Easter  Day  as  a 
day  to  be  remembered  for  ever  by  His  Resur- 
rection, so  He  made  Ascension  Day  also  to  be 
consecrated  for  ever  by  His  Ascension  and 
Exaltation.  Then  He  crowned  the  work  of 
His  sufferings  and  ministrations  by  opening 
the  doors  of  heaven  and  lifting  up  the  gates 
of  everlasting  life,  as  the  King  of  eternal 
glory.  The  fact  of  our  Lord's  Ascension  from 
the  earth  is  narrated  in  Mark  xvi.  19,  Luke 
xxiv.  51,  and  Acts  i.  9. 

Asoetioisin. — ^A  term  [askiaial  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks^  among  whom  it  signified 
exercise  and  self-restraint  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  strength  and  skill  in  athletic  sports. 
Among  Christians  it  came  to  signify  absti- 
nence from  food,  from  wine,  from  marriage, 
and  from  many  other  things  that  are  law- 
ful in  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  living  a 
strict,  and  in  extreme  cases  a  very  austere, 
Christian  life.  The  first  large  class  or  order 
of  ascetics  [Ghr.  AskStai"]  among  Christians 
were  the  hermits  of  the  desert  [Anchoret], 
whose  ideas  of  self-discipline  embraced  the 
abnegation  of  nearly  all  the  good  gifts  of  God, 
the  rupture  of  all  natural  ties  which  His 
Providence  had  made  for  them,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  all  social  duties  which  He  had  im- 
posed npon  them.  In  some  cases  they  prac- 
tised absurd  gymnastic  feats,  such  as  those  of 
the  PtLLAR-SAiNTS,  undcr  the  perverted  idea 
that  they  promoted  personal  holiness ;  and  in 
others  tortured  themselves  with  mortifications 
almost  suicidal,  as  the  devotees  of  India  do 
at  the  present  day.  The  monastic  commu- 
nities inherited  the  ascetic  principles  of  the 
hermits,  but  dropped  most  of  their  fanatical 
excesses.  Under  the  rule  ordained  by  law- 
givers like  St.  Benedict,  the  discipline  of 
rigorous  abstinence  was  not  carried  so  far  as 
to  interfere  with  the  bodily  powers  necessary 
to  exercise  labour  in  the  field  or  the  workshop, 
or  the  writing  cloister  or  the  library. 

Asceticism  in  its  more  extreme  forms  can 
hardly  be  said  to  enter  the  practice  of  Chris- 


tians who  live  outside  monastic  communities ; 
and  in  modem  times  such  ideas  of  self-disci- 
pline by  means  of  bodily  mortification  have 
been  superseded  to  a  large  extent  by  the  idea 
of  duty  done  in  the  world,  and  in  the  work  of 
Ufe  to  which  Divine  Providence  has  called  us. 

JLflCitss. — A  fanatic  sect  of  Montanists, 
who  appeared  in  Galatia  about  the  year  173. 
They  were  so  called  from  the  Greek  word 
askot,  a  wine-skin,  and  seem  to  be  the 
same  sect  as  the  Ascodrogitse,  Ascodrugitai, 
Ascodruti,  and  Ascodmpit«e.  They  rejected 
all  forms  and  ordinances,  maintaining  that 
grace  could  not  be  communicated  by  material 
things.  They  asserted  that  they  were  filled 
with  the  Paraclete  imagined  by  Montanus,  and 
hence  were  the  vessels  or.  skins  of  new  wine 
[Matt.  ix.  17].  Their  distinctive  worship 
was  that  of  dancing  round  an  inflated  wine- 
skin richly  vested,  and  placed  upon  an  altar. 

AsolepiodotiaiUI. — ^The  followers  of  a 
disciple  or  Theodotus  the  currier  [Thbodo- 
TiANs],  whose  name  was  Asclepiodotus,  and 
who  taught  that  Christ  was  man  alone.  They 
and  their  leader  were  excommunicated  about 
A.D.  224. 

Ascodrogitsa.    [AscrpiE.] 

AscodmgitBB.    [Ascita.] 

AsoodmpitBB.    [Asciris.] 

Asoodmti.    [Ascitjb,] 

Aflcopliites. — A  sect  of  Archontxcs,  who 
arose  in  tne  last  quarter  of  the  second  century. 
They  broke  the  sacred  vessels  of  churches  in 
hatred  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  They  rejected 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  ajad 
denied  the  necessity  of  good  works,  believing 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  salvation. 

AshM,  Benediction  of.    [Ash  Wbi>- 

NBSDAY.] 

Ashes,  Ceremonial  use  of— Ashes, 

by  which  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  most  be 
understood,  have  been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
penitence  from  the  time  of  Job,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  afflictions,  "  sat  down  amoiiR 
the  ashes,"  and  at  the  end  of  them  said,  *'  I 
abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  '* 
[Job.  ii.  8,  xlii.  6].  Many  instances  of  their 
national  and  individual  use  in  times  of  sorro^w 
or  penitence  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  our  Lord  alluded  to  the  custom 
when  He  said,  "Woe  unto  thee,  Chorajdn !  woe 
unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  for  if  the  mighty  works 
which  were  done  in  you  had  been  done  in  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes  "  [Matt.  xi.  21].  Tbo 
early  Christians  naturally  adopted  a  ceremony 
which  had  acquired  so  much  significance,  an^ 
Tertullian  speaks  of  the  "  substitution  of  sack- 
cloth  and  ashes  for  a  man^s  usual  habit  and 
regimen"  as  a  regular  ceremony  of  public 
confession  and  penance  in  the  second  century. 
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It  was,  in  buA,  the  custom  for  penitents  under 
excommunication  to  sprinkle  ashes  on  their 
Leads,  and  stand  at  the  door  of  the  church,  to 
beseech  the  prayers  of  thoee  who  were  entering 
that  they  might  be  readmitted  to  Communion 
by  absolution.  The  special  cei«mony  of  the 
First  day  of  Lent  which  has  survired  to  modem 
times  is  described  in  the  next  article.  [Ash 
Wkdsbsday.]  For  the  use  of  ashes  in  the 
(t>iuecntion  of  a  church,  see  Alpuabst,  Cbbb- 

]f05IAL  UsB  OP. 

Ash  WednMdfty.— The  First  Day  of 
Lent,  so  called  because  of  the  ceremonial  use 
of  ashes  on  that  day.  The  title  of  the  First 
Day  of  Lent  in  the  ancient  service-books  was 
;*  Oapot  Jejnnii,"  the  ''Head  of  the  Fast; "  but 
it  is  only  smoe  the  seventh  century  that  there 
has  been  a  fixed  and  unif  onn  rule  as  to  the 
day  from  which  the  forty  days  of  the  fast 
should  be  reckoned  [Lent],  and  thus  Ash 
Wednesday  is  not  a  special  holy-day  of  primi- 
ti^-e  institution;  and  the  great  &st  before 
Easter  in  the  Eastern  Churdi  still  begins  on 
the  Monday  of  ite  first  week,  and  not  on  the 
Wednesday. 

The  principal  distinction  between  the  First 
Day  of  Lent  and  other  days  of  the  fast,  and 
that  from  which  its  populiur  name  is  derived, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ceremonial  use  of  ashes 
with  a  solemn  penitential  service.  The  ashes 
are  made  by  burning  the  palm  leaves  which 
had  been  bleased  on  the  Palm  Sunday  of  the 
preceding  year.  They  are  then  placed  upon 
the  altar,  and  a  benedictional  is  said  over  them. 
The  offidatire  places  a  small  portion  of  the 
ashes  upon  his  head,  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  them,  and  saying,  "Remember, 
0  man,  that  thou  art  dust,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return.*'  The  same  ceremony  is  then 
perfonned  upon  the  assistant  clergy,  and  after- 
wards upon  the  laymen  and  laywomen, 
kneeling  at  the  altar.  Upon  this  day  all  the 
^vea  Penitential  Psalms  are  used  in  the 
Chonrh  of  England  and  throughout  the 
Western  Church. 

Asxnarii. — ^A  term  of  reproach  given  to 
the  early  Christians,  under  the  impression  that 
they  wonhipped  an  ass  fljit.  aaintu],  or  a 
cmofied  man  with  an  ass*8  nead.  Inscriptions, 
or  **  graffiti,**  of  very  early  date  have  been 
found  in  Italy,  in  which  such  a  crucified 
tigoie  is  fonnd  with  a  Christian  worshipping 
in  front  of  it,  and  such  words  as  "  Alexamenos 
worships  his  god.**  These  are  of  very  rude 
vorkmknship,  and  appear  to  have  been  exe- 
cated  with  the  point  of  a  dagger  or  sword  by 
rough  soldiers  who  were  watehing  a  Christian 
awaiting  martyrdom. 

A«yiii«gmw«(t — In  the  Roman  Catholic 
niiiTcb,  the  brash  used  for  sprinkling  Holy 
Water.  It  was  at  first  of  hyssop;  m  the 
^^^^^lamentary  of  Gregory,  the  bishop  at  the 
f  ofnaecration  of  a  churdh  is  directed  to  sprinkle 
the  altar  seven  times  with   hyssop.     The 


French  name  Ooupil  (Lat.  Vulpicula)  may 
possibly  indicate  that  a  fox's  bru^  was  some- 
times used,  but  it  may  also  be  a  mere  collo- 
quialism like  *'  Turk's  Head  Broom.'* 

Aspersarinm.  —  The  stone  basin  for 
HOLY  WATBR,  It  was  formerly  built  up 
as  part  of  a  door-jamb  or  of  a  pillar  at  or  near 
to  the  principal  entrance  of  every  church.  Its 
common  English  name  was  "  the  holy  water 
stoup,**  but  it  was  also  known  by  its  Italian 
name,  "benatura.**  In  the  account  rolls  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  in  a.d.  1548,  there 
is  a  charge  "  for  stones  for  the  aspersarium  in 
the  entrance  of  the  church.** 

Asparsion.— This  term  is  used  to  desig- 
nate (1)  the  sprinkling  [Lat.  OMpgrsiol  wiUi 
which  baptism  ia  usually  administered;  and 
(2)  the  sprinkling  with  which  holy  water  is 
used.    [Holy  Water.] 

A88ema]li,(l)  Joseph  Simon  [a.d.  1687^ 
1768]. — A  very  learned  Syrian  Maronite, 
Titular  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  Librarian  of 
the  Vatican  library.  He  was  sent  by  Pope 
•Clement  XL  on  a  literary  mission  to  Egypt 
and  Syria  in  1715,  and  brought  back  many 
valuable  MSS.  on  his  return  to  Rome.  He 
iwoto  Diuch  and  learnedly  on  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Churches  and  secte,  the  chief 
of  his  voluminous  works  being  one  in  four 
folio  volumes  containing  biographical  accounts 
of  the  writers  of  the  Syrian  Church,  the 
Jacobites,  and  the  Nestorians ;  another  was 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  St.  Ephraem 
Syrus,  the  chief  of  the  Syrian  Fathers,  in  six 
folios ;  another  a  Calendar  of  the  Universal 
Church,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  which  contains 
the  namos  and  symbols  of  the  sainte  of  the 
East  and  West,  with  the  dates  of  their  festi- 
vals. 

Aflsemaaii,  (2)  Stephen  Evodivs  rA.D. 
1707 — 1782].— A  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
Archbishop  of  Apamsea,  who  succeeded  his 
uncle  as  Librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  also  was 
a  great  Oriental  scholar.  Among  his  works 
are  two  folio  volumes  of  the  lives  of  Eastern 
and  Western  martyrs. 

Amemaai,  (3)  Joseph  Aloysxvs  [a.d. 
1710  — 17821— A  brother  of  the  preceding, 
pofessor  of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language 
in  the  College  of  Sapientia,  at  Rome.  Like 
his  uncle  and  brother,  he  devoted  himself  to 
Eodesiasticnl  literature,  publishing  Codes 
Liturgietu  EeeUtuB  (Jnivertay  in  which  litur- 
gical  customs  are  illustrated  by  missals,  ponti- 
ficals, and  other  service  books  connected  with 
Sacramento  and  Sacramental  rites.  He  also 
edited  the  Alexandrine  Litargy  attributed  to 
St  Mark. 

ABsembly,  General.  [Scotland, 
P&esbyte&iax  Church  of.] 

ABsembly,  Westminster,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Assembly  of  Divines. — 

This    was  a  kind    of    Puritan  Convocation, 
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which  was  summoned  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Presby- 
terian Establishment  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  the  place  of  the  Episcopal  Establishment 
which  was  then  being  abolished.  The  As- 
sembly met  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  July  1, 
1643,  and  sat  until  the  autumn  of  1647.  It 
was  never  formally  dissolved,  but  finally  dis- 
appeared on  the  dispersion  of  the  Long 
Parliament  by  Cromwell,  in  the  year  1663. 
It  was  intended  to  consist  of  121  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  divines  and  30  lay  assessors, 
but  m<$st  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  refused  to 
attend  because  the  Assembly  was  forbidden  by 
a  royal  proclamation,  and  the  few  who  did 
respond  to  the  summons  fell  off  after  the  first 
meeting,  so  that  the  permanent  portion  of  it 
consisted  entirely  of  Presbyterians,  though  a 
few  subsequently  avowed  themselves  as 
"  Independents."  The  poet  Milton,  who 
was  Cromwell's  Latin  secretary,  gives  a 
singularly  severe  and  discrediting  account 
of  these  divines.  He  says  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  religion  **  a  certain  number 
of  divines  were  called,  neither  chosen  by  any 
rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for 
their  piety  or  knowledge  above  others  left 
out,  only  as  each  Member  of  Parliament  in 
his  private  judgment  thought  fit  so  elected 
one  bv  one.  The  most  part  were  such  as  had 
preacned  und  cried  down  with  great  show  of 
zeal  the  avarice  and  pluralities  of  bishops  and 
prelates,  that  one  cure  of  souls  was  full  em- 
ployment for  one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able 
soever,  if  not  a  charge  above  human  strength. 
Yet  these  conscientious  men — ere  any  -part  of 
the  work  was  done  for  which  they  came 
together,  and  that  on  the  public  salary — 
wanted  not  boldness,  to  the  ignominy  and 
scandal  of  their  parson-like  profession,  and 
especially  of  their  boasted  reformation,  to  seize 
into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept 
(besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the 
best  livings),  collegiate  masterships  in  the 
Universities,  rich  lectures  in  the  City,  set- 
ting sail  to  aU  winds  that  might  blow  gain 
into  their  own  covetous  bosoms."  [Milton*s 
Pro»e  fForkSf  i.,  130.]  Izaak  Walton  confirms 
this  statement  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Sandersony 
saying  that  "as  the  visitors"  of  the  Long 
Parliament  at  Oxford  "  expelled  theorthodox," 
the  Presbyterian  divines,  "these  thriving 
sinners,"  as  he  called  them,  "  without  scruple 
or  shame  possessed  themselves  of  their 
colleges,  BO  that,  with  the  rest.  Dr.  Sanderson 
was,  in  June,  1648,  forced  to  pack  up  and  be 


As  soon  as  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  was  constituted,  it  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  their  letter  accompanying 
the  request  which  the  Long  Parliament  made  to 
the  Scottish  Government  for  armed  assistance 
against  the  king.  The  reply,  brought  from 
the  General  Assembly  by  four  commissioners, 
Henderson,  Rutherford,  Baillie,  and  Gillespie, 


was  a  proposal  that  the  English  nation  should 
adopt  "a  solemn  League  and  Covenant/^ 
which  pledged  the  nation  to  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy,  and  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism  in  its  place.  [Covenant.] 
This  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  and  the 
House  of  Commons  on  September  25,  1643, 
the  members  of  both  bodies  meeting  in  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  close  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  the  chapter-house  of  which  the 
House  of  Commons  held  its  sittings.  The 
second  work  accomplished  by  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  was  the  preparation  of  a  "  Dirtx- 
tory  for  Public  Worship,"  to  supersede  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  was,  as  its 
name  signified,  a  book  directing  ministers 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  extem})oi« 
prayers  were  to  be  made,  not  a  book  of 
prayers.  It  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
m  an  "Ordinance" — ^the  absence  of  the  king's 
assent  excluding  the  title  "Act  of  Parlui- 
ment " — on  January  6, 1643,  which  Ordinance 
enacted  "that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
be  abolished,  and  the  Directory  for  the  Public 
Worship  of  God  be  established  and  observed 
in  all  the  churches  within  this  kingdom." 

[DlRBCTORY.] 

The  Westminster  Assembly  also  accom- 
plished three  other  important  works  for 
carrying  out  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terianism in  England.  Firnt^  they  formulated 
a  scheme  for  organising — with  so  much 
minuteness  and  rigidity  that  it  became  prac- 
tically unworkable — a  system  of  Presbyterian 
Discipline  for  every  parish;  secondly^  they 
also  set  forth  a  Confession  of  Faith,  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  in  use  by  non-Epis- 
copal bodies  on  the  Continent  [Westminster 
Confession];  and  thirdly,  h.  longer  and  shorter 
Catechism.  These  survive  in  the  Presby- 
terian Establishment  of  Scotland,  and,  as  the 
"Westminster  Standards," are  recognised  by 
English-speaking  Presbyterians  throughout 
the  world. 

Assembly's  Catechisniy  The.  [Cate- 
chism.] 


[died  about  a.d.  910], — ^A  monk  of 
St.  David's,  who  was  invited  into  England  by 
King  Alfred,  and  became  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  that  learned  and  pious  king.  He 
became  Abbot  of  Amesbuiy,  near  Salis- 
bury, and  then  Bishop  of  Sherborne.  Several 
works  are  attributed  to  him,  but  that  of  moRt 
interest  is  a  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  which 
throws  much  light  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  ninth  century. 

Assistant  Bishop^  distinguished  from 
a  Suffragan  bj'  having  no  title.  The  Diocesan 
Calendars  for  the  year  1885  name  Assistant 
Bishops  in  the  Dioceses  of  Lichfield  and 
Peterborough.  In  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  Assistant  Bishops  are  consecrated 
with  right  of  succession  (Canon  6, 1832,  of  the 
General  Convention),  in  case  of  a  bishop  boing 
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disabled  by  nckness  or  infirmity.  But  there 
is  no  such  right  belonging  to  English  Assistant 
Bishops,  who  are  in  f^  Colonial  Bishops 
▼ho  have  retired  from  their  sees. 

AsBOciate  Presl>ytery.  [Burghers.] 

Associate  Synod.    [Burghers.] 

Assnmptioii,  Festf^ai.  op  the. — ^The 
tenn  "Assumption"  was  a  not  uncommon 
one  among  primitive  Christians  for  the 
"taking  up  '*  fLat.  a»sumere']  of  a  holy  person 
into  a  state  en  bliss,  the  day  of  death  being 
thus  called  the  day  of  such  a  person's  assump- 
tion. Thus  an  apocryphal  work  of  very 
early  Christian  times  beam  the  title  of  the 
"Assomption  of  Moses.'*  But  its  more  dis- 
tinctive application  in  recent  times  has  been 
to  the  supposed  taking  up  of  the  body  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  into  heaven,  like  the  bodies  of 
those  saints  which  arose  after  our  Lord's 
Retonection,  and  appeared  to  many  in  Jeru- 
adam  [Matt,  xxvii.  52]. 

There  is  not  any  good  historical  foundation 
for  the  obeervance  of  this  festival  in  its 
modem  form,  no  trustworthy  account  of  the 
Virgin's  death  being  known.  Its  origin  seems 
to  rest  on  a  tradition  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century,  embodied  by  Nicephorus  in  his 
EceUsiastietU  Hiatory  [ii.  21,  22].  This  states 
that  all  the  Apostles  except  St.  Thomas  were 
miiacuioualy  brought  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  witness  the  death  of  the 
Virgin.  Three  days  afterwards  St.  Thomas 
arrived ;  but  when  the  grave  was  opened,  that 
he  might  look  once  more  on  the  face  of  our 
Lnird's  mother,  nothing  was  found  but  her 
grave-clothes.  The  absence  of  St.  Thomas 
and  the  empty  tomb  are  incidents  in  the 
tndition  which  seem  obviously  to  have  been 
snggested  by  those  connected  with  the  Gtospel 
account  of  onr  Lord's  Resurrection. 

The  festival  now  called  the  Assumption  was 
originally,  and  for  many  ages,  designated  the 
**Dormitio,'*  or  ''Falling  Asleep  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,"  a  title  which  is  fer  from  in- 
clofhng  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  her 
body,  and  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  exclude  it, 
the  resurrection  of  a  person  being  always 
sasociated  with  the  idea  of  an  awaking. 

The  original  day  of  the  festival  was  January 
ISth,  but  it  was  changed  to  August  15th  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century.  The  latter  day  is  still 
deiigpated  the  Falling  Asleep  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  Eastern  Church,  but  in 
Roman  calendars  it  has  long  been  called  her 
Aanmptioa. 

Anniraace. — ^The  tenet  that  persons  who 
ire  truly  converted  have,  or  may  have,  a 
certain  conviction  that  their  sins  are  pardoned. 

Asrarxtans. — One  of  the  many  small 
sects  of  Donatists  which  arose  about  a.d  358, 
and  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Vaga, 


in  Numidis  [a.d.  394],  at  which  three  hundred 
nd  ten  Bonatist  bishops 


ops  were  present 


^fftrfttr^^ft'"ff — A  very  obscure  sect,  which 
arose  in  Phrygia  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
named  Gorgius.  The  name  in  Greek,  and 
also  in  its  Latin  form,  ''  Instabiles,"  signifies 
"the  Unstables;"  but  the  principles  of  the 
sect  are  unknown. 

Asterisk. — The  Eastern  term  for  a  cross- 
shaped  support  which  is  placed  over  the  con- 
secrated bread  of  the  Eucharist,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  touched  by  the  linen  veil  with 
which  it  is  covered. 

Astrologers. — Those  who  believe  that 
the  stars  innnence  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  they  were 
called  *<  Mathematici,"  whom  Philaster,  the 
heresiologist  of  the  fourth  century,  declares 
to  be  the  '<vain  assertors  of  all  error  and 
wickedness." 

Asylum.    [Sanctuary.] 

AthaiuuduSi  St.  [a.d.  296— 373].— One 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers,  upon  whom  it 
devolved  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
Grodhead  against  the  Arians,  He  was 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  for  nearly  half  a 
century  [a.d.  326 — 373],  but  was  four  times 
driven  into  exile,  and  went  through  much 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian  party. 

In  early  life  Athanasius  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Alexander,  the  Pa^iarch  of 
Alexandria,  whom  he  eventually  succeeded ; 
and  the  first  introduction  of  the  youth  to  his 
venerable  predecessor  is  associated  with  a 
story  which  Dean  Stanley  agreed  with  earlier 
historians  in  believing  to  be  true.  Sitting  at 
the  window  of  a  house  which  overlooked  the 
beach,  the  patriarch  saw  some  boys  "  playing 
at  church,"  and  observed  that  the  particular 
part  of  Divine  Service  which  they  imitated 
was  the  adminsstration  of  baptism.  By 
direction  of  the  bishop,  the  boys  were  brought 
before  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at- 
tending upon  him,  and  he  found  on  examining 
them  tiiat  one  of  them,  named  Athanasius, 
had  assumed  the  position  of  bishop  among  his 
playfellows,  and  had  christened  some  of  them 
who  had  not  yet  received  baptism.  After 
consulting  with  his  clergy,  tne  patriarch 
determined  that  the  baptism  had  been  ad- 
ministered with  water  and  the  proper  words, 
and  was  thus  valid,  so  that  the  children  would 
not  need  to  be  baptised  again.  [Baptism.] 
He  thought  it  expedient,  however,  that 
Athanasius  and  the  boys  who  had  specially 
assisted  him  should  be  given  up  by  their 
parents  to  be  brought  up  as  clergymen  ;  and 
before  long  Athanasius  was  taken  under  the 
bishop's  own  care,  becoming  eventually  his 
secre&ry,  and  living  with  him,  St.  Cyril  says, 
as  an  adopted  son. 

About  tiie  year  318  Athanasius  was  ordained 
deacon  by  his  master  and  friend  and  father 
in  God,  and  was  at  once,  or  soon  afterwards, 
made  head  of  the  deacons,  the  archdeacon  of 
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those  days  haying  more  of  a  collegiate  posi- 
tion than  a  territorial  dignitaiy,  and  being 
also  deacon,  or  personal  minister,  to  the 
bishop  in  Divine  service  and  on  other  public 
occasions.  [Archdeacon.]  It  was  as  deacon 
to  the  bishop,  and  scarcely,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  as  Archdeacon  of  Alexandria,  that 
Athanasios  attended  the  most  important 
Council  of  Nicaea,  in  a.d.  325 ;  and  it  was  at 
the  Council  that  his  growing  reputation  as  a 
theologian  acquired  such  dimensions  as  to 
make  him  known  for  ever  throughout  the 
world  as  the  great  defender  of  the  doctrine 
that  Jesus  was  and  ia  Qod  Incarnate. 

At  Easter  in  the  following  year,  nine 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  the  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria died,  calUng  for  Athanasius  in  his  last 
hour  to  nominate  him  as  his  successor,  and 
when  he  was  told  that  the  young  deacon 
could  not  be  found  saying,  **You  think  to 
escape,  but  it  cannot  be."  Ferh&ps  he  fore- 
saiw  something  of  the  work  which  his  secretary 
and  friend  would  have  to  do,  and  something 
also  of  the  suffering  which  he  would  have  to 
undergo;  and  perhaps  there  was  a  tone  of 
censure  in  his  words,  for  it  is  certain  that 
when  Athanasius  himself  was  riper  in  Chris* 
tian  experience,  he  disapproved  of  his  own 
conduct  in  endeavouring  to  evade  the  responsi- 
bilities which  were  about  to  be  laid  upon  him. 
Subsequent  events  proved  that,  notwithstand- 
ing Anan  misrepresentations,  the  foresight  of 
the  dyin^  bishop  as  to  the  best  man  to 
become  his  saccessor  was  also  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  the  whole  of 
the  lay  people  of  Alexandria.  The  straggle 
of  the  Arians  to  obtain  an  Arian  bishop 
protracted  the  election  for  several  days  and 
nights,  but  the  laity  were  all  the  time  loudly 
calling  for  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  young 
deacon,  and  eventually  the  obstructive  minority 
was  obliged  to  give  way.  Athanasius  was  duly 
elected  to  that  see^a  great  position,  which 
practically  included  that  of  archbishop  and 
patriarch— on  June  8th,  326,  two  months  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  December  that  he  was  consecrated. 

^or  a  few  years  the  new  patriarch  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  lus  church  free  from  any 
distracting  cares  and  dissensions;  but  then 
began  forty  years  of  such  trouble  and  suffer- 
ing that,  in  the  words  of  Hooker,  **  the  Arians 
never  suffered  Athanasius,  till  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  in  this  world,  to  enjoy  the  comfort 
of  a  peaceable  day."  Twenty  years  out  of  the 
forty  were  in  part  spent  in  exile. 

This  period  of  his  troubles  began  with  th*e 
Emperor  Constantino's  change  of  mind  in 
respect  to  the  Arians,  from  an  alteration 
f'ither  in  his  opinions  or  in  his  policy. 
Immediately  after  the  Nicene  Council,  Con- 
stantine  had  made  it  penal  to  refuse  subscrip- 
tion to  its  decisions,  but  when,  in  a.d.  328, 
his  good  mother,  St.  Helena,  died,  he  was 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Eusebius,  the 


Arian  Bishop  of  Nicomedia  (carefully  to  be 
distinguished  from   Eusebius  the  historian, 
Bishop,  of  CiBsarea),  through  his  sister  Con- 
stantia,  and  from  that  time  he  became  friendly 
to  the  Arians.     His  first  act  in  their  favour 
was  to  recall  Arius  from  exile  in  a.d.  330.   He 
then  permitted  Eusebius  to  write  from  the 
court  to  Athanasius,  requiring  him  to  admit 
the  man  who  had  been  dedarod  heretical  by 
the  Council  of  Nica3a  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church.    Athanasius  replied  that  it  could 
not  be  right  to  admit  persons  to  communion 
who  had  invented  a  heresy  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  oondemned  by  a 
great  general  council  of  the  bisbqpe  of  the 
Church,   who  had   been  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.    The  Emperor  himself 
then  wrote  to  Athanasius,  commanding  him 
to  admit  to  oommunion  all  who  desired  to 
rejoin  the  Church.    The  Bishop,  however,  re- 
fused compliance,  and  Constantino  gave  way. 
His  enemies  then  laid  formal  charges  against 
him  which  amounted  to  treason,  but  these  were 
refuted  easily,  and  his  accusers  were  censured 
by  the  Emperor.     Next   they  charged  him 
with  murder,  and  it  was    in  vain  that  he 
established  his  innocence.    Fresh  accusations 
were  brought  against  him,  and  the  old  ones 
brushed  up  again,  and   among  others,  one 
that   he  had  talked    of  injuring   Constan- 
tine's  newly-built  city  of  Constantinople  by 
hindering  its  supply  of  com  from  Alexandria. 
This  last  accusation  was  brought  to  light 
suddenly,  while  Athanasius  was  defending 
himself    against    other  charges   before    the 
Emperor  in  Constantinople  itself.  Constantino 
was  enraged ;  he    had  lately  beheaded  the 
philosopher  Sopater  on  the  mere  suspicion  of 
his  having  done  the  same  thing,  ana  without 
listening  to  protestations  of   innocence,  ho 
banished  Athanasius  to  Treves,  an  Imperial 
city,  in  which  Constantine,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor,  was  then  residing  as  the  Viceroy 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Britain.    Here  he  re> 
mained  an  exile,  though  treated  with  honour* 
for  two  years  and  a  half  [a.d.  336—338]. 

Constantine  II.  and  his  two  brothers,  Con- 
stantius  and  Constans,  divided  the  Empire  of 
their  father  among  them,  and  Alexandria, 
being  in  the  Empire  of  the  East,  f eU  under  the 
government  of  Constantius,  whose  sympathies 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Arians.  Tet  all  three 
Emperors  agreed  that  Athanasius  should  be 
restored  to  Ms  see,  and  he  returned  to  Alex- 
andria amidst  the  glad  acclamations  of  his  flock 
in  November,  338.  But  the  hostility  of  his 
opponents  never  grew  weary.  A  scheme  was 
now  set  on  foot  for  superseding  the  Patriarch  by 
the  consecration  of  a  successor,  and  althougk 
the  first  attempt  failed,  the  second  was  suc- 
cessful ;  so  that  in  the  midst  of  riot,  sacrilege, 
and  massacre,  an  Arian  of  Oappadocia,  named 
Gregory,  was  sent  from  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantius lo  be  received  as  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria.  The  scenes  of  violence  and 
cruelty  were  now  such  that,  with  the  hope 
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of  restoring  peace  and  order,  Athanasius  first 
concealed  himself  outside  the  city,  and  then 
atoM  for  Rome  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  340. 
There  Joliua,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  summoned 
a  ProTindal  Council,  which  acquitted  the 
penecuted  Patriarch  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
tb»  Emperors  Constans  and  Gonstantius 
cilled  a  General  Council  to  meet  at  Sardica, 
where  380  bishops,  of  whom  seTonty-six  were 
AiixDs,  met  together  in  a.d.  343.  The  Arian 
bishops  would  not  sit  as  a  minority,  and  they 
arrsnged  themaelTes  as  a  Second  Council  at 
Philippopohs.  But  the  remaining  three  hun- 
dred bishops,  among  whom  were  three  from 
Britain,  carried  on  the  inquiry,  and  completely 
ezcnlpaied  Athanasius,  writmg  letters  to  the 
Inahops  and  laity  within  his  jurisdiction  as 
Patrisrch,  in  which  they  exhorted  all ''  to  con- 
t'^d  earnestly  for  the  sound  faith,  and  for 
the  innocence  of  Athanasius."  Once  more 
the  exiled  Patriarch  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Alexandria,  which  he  did  about  the  time  that 
his  snpplanter  Oregory  died,  a.d.  345,  and  the 
reception  which  he  met  with  showed  that  his 
popoiarity  was  not  at  all  diminished. 

Soon,  however,  the  Arian  party  regained 
their  ascendancy  by  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tios  to  the  whole  ijnpire,  on  the  murder  of  his 
only  remaining  brother,  Constans.  The  oon- 
deconation  of  Athanasius  was  obtained  by 
court  f&Tour  and  court  threats  in  the  Councils 
of  Aries  [a.d.  353]  and  Milan  [a.d.  355]  ;  his 
orthodox  defenders  were  sent  into  exile,  and 
he  himself  was  driven  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
Thebaid,  where  he  remained  among  the  hermits 
for  eight  or  nine  years  f  a.d.  354 — 362],  being 
«Qpereeded  by  t&e  Anan  bishop,  George  of 
Uppadocia. 

w  hen  he  had  escaped  from  Alexandria,  it 
vas  the  intention  of  Athanasius  to  go  and 
appeal  personally  to  Constantius,  but  the 
p-Tsecntion  spread  throughout  the  West,  a 
price  was  set  upon  his  h^d,  and  dose  search 
vaa  made  for  hun-  He  therefore  changed  his 
nund,^and  retired  to  the  Thebaid,  where  he 
▼as  greatly  beloved  by  the  monks  who  had 
gathered  there  under  the  rule  of  St.  Antony, 
hia  own  great  friend,  who  had  recently  died. 

[AjfTOJfT.] 

The  accession  of  the  infidel  Emperor  Julian, 
A  nephew  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  the  murder  of 
<^re«Tge,  the  Cappadocian  bishop,  who  had  all 
this  while  been  sitting  in  the  seat  of 
Athanasius.  To  show  his  contempt  for 
Clmstianity  by  minimising  the  controversies 
vhich  divided  Arians  and  the  Orthodox, 
Julian  permitted  all  exiled  bishops  to  return 
to  their  sees,  and  among  them  Athanasius,  who 
r'VQmed  his  throne,  to  tJie  great  joy  of  Alexan- 
drian Christiana,  on  February  22nd,  362.  All 
thf'  time  of  his  absence  he  had  been  ac- 
tiTely  engaged,  by  correspondence  and  by 
mi'vengers,  with  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his 
Patziarchate,  but  important  matters  had  to 


be  undertaken  on  his  return,  and  the  trans- 
action of  these  brought  upon  him  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Pagan  put  ox  the  population  and 
of  the  Emperor,  who,  declaring  that  he  had 
never  intended  him  to  resume  **  what  is  called 
the  Episcopal  throne,"  ordered  him  to  leave 
Alexandria  at  once.  Again  he  took  up  his 
home  among  the  monks  of  Lower  Egypt, 
where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  Julian, 
which  occurred  on  J  une  26th,  363.  He  then 
returned  privately  to  Alexandria,  but  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  new  Emperor,  Jovian,  desiring  him 
to  resimie  his  duties  as  Patriarch. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Jovian 
the  troubles  of  Athanasius  returned,  Yalens, 
his  successor  in  the  East,  ordering^  in  a.d. 
365,  that  all  bishops  expelled  from  their  sees 
by  his  Arian  predecessor  Constantius,  and  re- 
called by  Julian,  should  once  more  be  banished. 
There  was  some  sort  of  promise  to  the  people 
of  Alexandria  that  Athcmasius  should  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  decree,  but  he  was  warned 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  leaving  the 
city,  he  concealed  himself  for  four  mon&s  in 
his  father's  tomb  outside  the  city  walls.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  an  Imperial  order  was 
sent  for  his  recall,  and  his  retreat  having  been 
discovered  he  was  carried  back  to  the  city 
by  a  great  multitude,  not  again  to  be  driven 
from  it. 

St.  Athanasius  died  at  the  great  age  of 
seventy-seven,  after  an  episcopate  of  nearly 
forty-seven  years,  on  May  2nd,  373,  the 
day  on  which  he  is  commemorated  in  the 
Calendars  of  the  Church.  Notwithstanding 
his  laborious  work  as  the  bishop  of  an  impor- 
tant see  and  the  Archbishop  and  Patriarch  of 
many  other  bishops,  he  left  behind  him  a  vol- 
uminous collection  of  letters  and  treatises, 
which  fill  four  folio  volumes.  Much  of  his 
literary  work  was  doubtless  done  during  the 
periods  of  his  exile,  especially  when  livingm  the 
cwnobite  establishments  of  St.  Antony,  in  the 
Thebaid.  While  he  lived  he  was  the  great 
breakwater  by  which  the  flood  of  Arianism 
was  withstood,  and  after  his  death  his  works 
formed  one  of  those  strong  literary  bulwarks 
by  which  the  faith  delivered  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  has  been  maintained  against  a  long 
series  of  assaults. 

Athaaanaa  Creed. — ^Astatement  of  the 
Catholic  behof  respecting  the  several  Persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  acquired  the  name 
of  '*  Athanasian,"  as  embodying  the  doctrine 
which^he  taught,  and  for  which  he  laboured 
and  si^ered.    [Creeds.] 

Atheists. — ^Those  who  profess  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  God,  the  words  atheism  and 
atheist  being  taken  from  a  Greek  word  which 
is  formed  from  the  word  Thtot,  **  Grod,"  made 
negative  by  the  prefix  a. 

Athenafforas. — ^A  Christian  Apolog^ist 
of  the  secona  centur}'.  Little  is  known  ot  his 
life,  but  he  a^tears  to  have  been  an  Alexan- 
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diian  philoBopher,  and  it  is  said  that  his  first 
intention  was  to  write  against  Christianity. 
But  in  studying  the  Scriptures  with  this 
hostile  purpose  he  became  convinced  of  their 
Divine  origin,  and  thus  "  became  a  preacher 
of  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed."  He 
wrote  two  works,  the  Apology y  and  a  Treatise 
on  the  Reeurreetion.  Thev  will  be  found  in 
Clark's  "  Ante-Nicene  Fathers." 

AtMngamans,  or  AttiTigiang,— A 

sect  of  Paulicians  (q.v.),  which  arose  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century. 
Their  distinctive  principle,  apart  from  those 
of  the  body  from  which  they  broke  off,  was 
that  of  using  the  formula  "  I  am  the  Water 
of  Life"  for  the  administration  of  baptism, 
and  '*  Eat  and  drink  "  for  that  of  the  Eucharist, 
instead  of  the  forms  in  general  use  in  the 
Church. 

AthooiailS. — Heretics  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

Atonement. — ^A.  making  *'  at  one  "  those 
who  were  alienated.  The  ancient  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  "  one  "  is  represented  by 
the  modem  pronunciation  of  this  combination, 
and  it  is  also  foimd  in  the  words  *' alone"  and 
"  only ; "  but  its  actual  meaning  is  best  shown 
by  accepting  the  pronunciation  indicated  by 
writers  of  the  Heformation  period,  namely, 
at-one-ment,  where  "  one  "  is  pronounced  as 
"  won,"  and  not  as  "own."  It  only  appears 
once  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  [Rom.  v.  11],  and  there  it  repre- 
sents the  Greek  word  katallagi^  the  sense 
of  which  is  ''  reconciliation."  In  the  Revised 
Version  this  word  appears  in  place  of  it. 
The  English  word  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
reconciliation  until  recent  times,  when  it  has 
been  commonly  used  as  if  it  meant  "  satisfac- 
tion for  sin."  Its  true  and  proper  sense  is 
that  of  the  reconciliation  of  fallen  man  to  God 
by  the  work  of  Christ,  whom  writers  of  the  Re- 
formation period  occasionally  called  "  The  At- 
one-Maker."  This  sense  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  words  of  Udal  in  commenting  on  Eph.  ii. 
14 :  "  And  like  as  He  made  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles  at  one  between  themselves,  even  so 
He  made  them  both  at  one  with  God;  that 
there  should  be  nothing  to  break  the  atone- 
ment, but  that  the  things  in  heaven  and  the 
things  in  earth  should  be  joined  together,  as 
it  were,  into  one  body."  So  also  Tyndale 
wrote:  "  Paul  saith,  1  Tim.  ii.,  One  God,  One 
Mediator  (that  is  to  say.  Advocate,  Intercessor, 
or  an  At-one-Maker)  between  God  and  man, 
the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  which  gave  Himself  a 
Ransom  for  all  men."  [Rbconciliation,  Work 
OF  Christ.] 

Atrinm- — The  entrance-court  of  a  church, 
the  name  having  been  previously  used  as  that 
of  the  same  division  of  a  Roman  mansion. 
In  a  larg^  church  it  would  be  a  portico  or 


colonnade  in  front,  having  either  an  obelisk, 
or  a  fountain  for  ablution  in  its  centre.    The 
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great  colonnade  in  front  of  St.  Peter^s,  at 
Rome,  is  an  illustration  of  the  atrium. 

Atterbnrjr,  Francis  [a.d.  1662—1732]. 
— ^A  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  West- 
minster during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  bom  at  Milton-Aeynes,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Christ  Church.    After  gaining  some  literary 
distinction  at  Oxford,  he  became  a   distin- 
g^shed  preacher  in  London,  and  eetabliahe<i 
so  high  a  reputation  that  he  was  made  Lord 
High  Almoner  to  William  III.    In  the  year 
1713  he  became  bishop  and  dean,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  rising  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  when  the  queen  died,  and  George  I. 
stopped  his  promotion.      Atterbury^s    sym- 
pathies were  with  the  exiled  Stuart  family, 
and  in  1722  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
on  the  charge  of  being  in  correspondence 
with  them.     On  April  9th,  1723,  a  Bill  of 
Attainder  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords;    and  although  he  defended  himself 
eloquently  and  efficiently,  the  same  political 
weapon  which  had  sent  Laud  to  the  block 
sent  Atterbury  into  exile  for  the  last  nine 
years  of  his  life.    During  those  years  he  liv«-d 
at  Brussels  and  Paris.     He  died  in  the  latt<?r 
city  on  February  16th,  1732,  and  his  body 
was  judged  wortiiy  of  burial  in  WeatmiziBtcr 
Abbey. 

Attingiaiui.    [Athinoaioakb.] 

Attribntes  of  Ood.  — The  special 
characteristic  qualities  which  belong  to  Him 
alone,  such  as  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience, 
Infinite  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Truth, 

Attrition. — A  term  used  by  Roman 
casuists  to  express  that  sorrow  for  sin  which 
arises  through  fear  of  its  penalties,  or 
through  the  shame  of  exposure.  In  it« 
better  form  it  becomes  Remorse,  and  leads  on 
towards  Contrition,  or  true  repentance. 

A.  XT.  C. — ^The  initial  letters  of  the  Latin 
words,  "Ab  Urbe  Condita,"  that  is,  of  the 
era  which  was  used  by  the  Remans,  ^who 
dated  their  years  ''from  the  Foundation  of 
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the  City."  There  was  some  yariation  in  this 
date,  Imt  the  year  from  which  the  Roman 
Emperors  reckoned  was  b.c.  763.  This  era 
WHS  saperseded  by  the  Christian  Era  in 
Italy  in  the  6th  century,  but  not  in  £urope 
grenerally  till  many  years  later.  It  and  the 
Greek  Era  of  the  Olympiads  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Christian  chronology. 

Andsanji. — ^The  followers  of  AudsBus,  or 
Aodios,  a  Syrian  of  Mesopotamia,  who  formed 
a  sect  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  ascetic  mind, 
who  preached  with  some'extravagance  against 
what  he  considered  the  luxurious  living  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  who  separated  from 
the  Church  when  his  preaching  brought  down 
opon  him  the  resentment  of  those  whom  he  had 
attacked.  The  sect  became  an  Episcopal  one,  for 
a  bishop  having  joined  it,  Audteus  was  himself 
conseciatedjhis  consecration  being  valid,though 
irregular,  because  contrary  to  the  rule  of  t£e 
Church  whichrequiresat  least  three  bishops  for 
lonsecration.  Many  bishops  eventually  j  oined 
the  sect  of  Aud»us,  being  induced  to  do  so  by 
the  ascetic  life  which  was  adopted.  Yet  it 
dwindled  away  under  i>ersecution,  and  did  not 
live  beyond  the  fifth  century.  The  Auds&ans 
became  Akthsopomobphitbs  in  respect  to 
doctrine,  and  also  adopted  the  custom  of 
QuAXTODBCOCANS  (q.T^^  as  regarded  the  time 
far  the  observance  of  Easter. 


[AUDiBAMS.] 

Andieates. — ^A  name,  "the  Hearers,'* 
given  in  the  PrimitiTe  Church  to  the  several 
classes  of  catechumens  and  penitents  who 
were  permitted  to  hear  Divine  Service  up  to 
the  end  of  the  sermon,  but  not  to  be  present 
daring  the  actual  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
In  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  congrega- 
tion adopted  in  the  Primitive  Church,  the 
place  for  the  Audientes  was  the  Narthex,  or 
AxTB  Chapbl  (q.v.).  When  the  sermon  was 
ended,  the  deacon  dismissed  them  with  the 
words,  *'  Let  none  of  the  Hearers  nor  of  the 
unbelievers  be  present.*^ 

Anditeres.    [Audibntbs.] 

AndoaailUiy  St.,  known  in  France  as  St. 
Ouen  [596 — 683],  Bishop  of  Eouen  for  forty- 
four  years.  He  served  the  Church  not  only 
hy  his  labours  on  behalf  of  religious  houses, 
hat  by  opposing  both  Simony  and  the  Mono- 
thelite  heresy,  which  had  obtained  much 
hold  in  his  country.  He  is  commemorated  on 
the  24th  of  August.  The  beautiful  church  at 
Rouen  which  bears  his  name  was  built  over 
his  burial-place  in  the  14th  century. 

AmdrWy  St. — ^A  popular  form  of  the  name 
of  St.  Ethsldbeda,  chiefly  interesting  be- 
cause, from  its  use  in  the  case  of  "  Saint 
Aodrey'a  Fair,"  the  word  "  tawdry  "  oiigi- 
fiated.     [Etb  exdbed  a.  ] 

AiigBieatationa)  Court  of. — This  was 
t  ooot  which  was  established  at  the  disqplu- 


tion  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  YIII.,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  managing  the 
funds  belonging  to  them. 

Augsburg,  Confession  of.  [Protestant 
Confessions.] 

Augustine.  St.  (1}  [a.d.  354—430.].-- 
This  renowned  Father  oi  tne  Church  was  bom 
on  Nov.  13th,  354,  at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Hippo  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  as  one  of  the  four  great  teachers  of  the 
Church,  became  known  as  '*the  Doctor  of 
Grace."  [Doctor.]  His  father,  Patricius, 
whom  he  calls  "  a  poor  freeman  of  Tagaste," 
did  not  profess  Christianity  at  the  time  of 
Augustine's  birth,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
verted and  baptised.  His  mother,  Moxmica, 
was  certainly  a  Christian  at  the  period  of  his 
birth,  and  had  probably  been  baptised  in  her 
infancy.  He  appears  to  have'  been  the  only 
child  of  his  mother,  and,  as  was  natural,  there 
was  the  most  tender  affection  between  them 
ail  their  Hves.  Unfortunately  for  Aug^ustine, 
his  mother  did  not  bring  him  to  baptism  in 
his  early  days,  dreading  that  he  would  fall 
into  sin  after  being  baptised.  "  My  cleansing 
was  deferred,*^  he  says,  in  his  confession, 
'*  because  the  defilements  of  sin  would,  after 
that  washing,  bring  greater  and  more  perilous 
guilt."  UntU  he  was  thirty- three  years  of  ap^e, 
and  during  his  youth,  his  mother's  good  in- 
fluence was  too  weak  to  prevent  him  from 
falling  into  a  self-willea  course  of  very 
vicious  living,  especially  while  he  was  re- 
ceiving his  higher  education  at  Carthage, 
which  he  called  Babylon.  For  nine  years  also, 
from  the  age  of  nmeteen  to  that  of  twenty- 
eight,  he  combined  with  this  reckless  vice  the 
heresv  of  Manicuasism  (q.v.).  About  thirty,  he 
abandoned  both  the  heresy  and  the  habitual 
vice,  and  took  up  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Neo-Platonists  (q.v.),  and  although  there  was 
little  of  Christianity  in  their  opinions,  he 
was  brought  under  better  influences,  and 
especially  was  led  to  the  study  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

Augustine  had  long  been  a  lecturer  in  the 
schools  of  Carthage,  and  about  this  time  he 
returned  to  Tagaste,  his  natiTe  place,  to 
engage  in  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  there. 
He  soon,  however,  returned  to  Carthage,  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Home,  still  foUowing 
the  same  profession,  in  a.d.  883.  Disap- 
pointed of  success  at  Rome,  he  went  to 
Milan,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  mother, 
and  where  a  new  life  opened  itself  out  before 
him ;  for  at  Milan  he  came  in  contact  with 
Ambrose,  the  great  and  popular  bishop  of  that 
city,  under  the  influence  of  whose  preaching 
and  example  Augustine  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  He  was  baptised  by  St.  Am- 
brose, together  with  his  dearly-beloved 
natural  son,  Adeodatus,  on  April  26th,  387, 
Augustine  being  then  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  his  son  fifteen. 

The  earlier  years  of  his  Christian  life  were 
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spent  by  St.  Augustine  in  retirement  and 
study.  Soon  after  his  baptism  he  set  out, 
with  his  mother  and  his  son,  to  return  to 
Africa.  Monnica  died  on  the  way,  at  Ostia, 
and  in  his  grief  Augustine  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  a  year, 
spending  his  time  in  writing  and  speaking 
against  his  former  associates,  the  Mfuiichees. 
After  this,  he  returned  with  Adeodatus  to 
Tugaste,  where  he  established  a  small 
monastic  community,  consisting  of  friends 
who,  like  himself,  aspired  after  a  stricter 
life  of  personal  holiness  and  good  works 
than  seemed  possible  when  living  in  the 
ordinary  freedom  of  society.  Thus  three 
years  passed  away  in  study  and  writing  and  in 
prayer,  acts  of  self-discipline,  and  charitable 
works  among  the  poor ;  and  during  that 
time  another  great  sorrow  came  upon  St. 
Augustine  in  ihe  early  death  of  his  pious  son, 
Adeodatus. 

In  A.D.  390,  when  he  was  more  than  thirty- 
flye  years  of  age,  his  clerical  life  began.  He 
went  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  who  was  an  official 
of  the  Empire  at  Hippo  Regius,  a  small  sea- 
cuast  town,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  in 
the  east  of  Algeria,  and  immediately  opposite 
the  southern  end  of  Sardinia.  There  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Valerius,  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  who  at  once  ordained  him  to  the 
priesthood.  This  epoch  of  his  life  we  have 
narrated  in  his  own  words  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  at  Hippo  many  years  afterwards 
on  "The  Life  and  Conversation  of  the  Clergy," 
and  in  which,  with  his  customary  outspoken- 
ness respecting  himself,  he  thus  reconls  the 
circumstances  of  his  ordination : — "  I,  whom 
by  the  giuce  of  God  ye  thus  see  as  your  bishop, 
came  as  a  young  man  to  this  city,  as  many 
of  you  know.  I  was  looking  for  a  place 
where  to  form  a  monastery  to  live  with  my 
brethren.  For  all  worldly  hopes  I  hail 
abandoned,  and  what  I  might  have  been  I 
would  not  be ;  nor  yet  sought  I  to  be  what 
I  am.  *  I  chose  rather  to  be  cast  down  in 
the  house  of  my  God  than  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  the  ungodly.'  I  separated  me  from 
those  who  love  the  world,  nor  yet  did  I  set 
myself  with  those  who  are  placed  over  the 
people.  Nor  in  the  Feast  of  my  Lord  did  I 
^  choose  the  higher  place,'  but  the  lower  and 
abject  one,  and  it  pleased  Him  to  say  to  me, 
'Go  up  higher.'  But  so  exceedingly  did  I 
dread  the  Episcopate,  that  because  my  repu- 
tation had  now  begun  to  be  of  some  account 
among  the  servants  of  Gk>d,  I  would  not  go 
to  any  place  where  I  knew  there  was  no 
bishop.  For  I  was  afraid  of  this,  and  did 
what  I  could,  that  in  a  low  place  I  might 
be  saved,  lest  in  a  high  one  I  should  be 
perilled.  But,  as  I  said,  the  servant  must 
not  oppose  his  Master.  I  came  to  this  city 
to  see  a  friend  whom  I  thought  I  might 
gain  to  God,  that  he  might  live  with  ns  in 
the  monastery;  I  came  as  being  safe,  the 
place  having  a  bishop  already.    I  was  laid 


hold  of,  made  a  presbyter,  and  by  this  step 
came  to  the  Episcopacy." 

It  is  probable,  especially  from  the  eager- 
ness  with  which  Bieixop  Valerius  enlisted  the 
services  of  St.  Augustine,  that  even  as  a  priest 
only  he  occupied  an  important  position  in  the 
Church    of    Hippo.     Perhaps    in   an   office 
similar  to  that  of   dean  he  became  arch- 
presbyter,  or  the  chief  of  the  priests,  at  Hippo, 
as    St.  Athanasius  had  been  chief   of  the 
deacons,  or  archdeacon,  at  Alexandria.    But 
after  tlu'ee  or  four  years,  the  Toice  "  Go  up 
higher"  was  heard,  and  he  was  consecrated 
coadjutor    to     the    bishop,    the    death    of 
Valerius  a  few  months  later  opening  the  way 
for  him  to  become  his  successor  as  actual 
Bishop  of  Hippo.    His  '*  Confessions,"  a  kind 
of  spiritual  autobiog^phy,  are  a  rich  mine  of 
material  for  his  personal  history  during  the 
time  of  his  life  as  a  layman,  and  his  "Re- 
tractations "  are  a  review  of  his  literary  work 
nearly  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  there  is 
little  recorded  of  his  life  and  work  simply  as 
bishop  of  his  diocese.  He  lived  in  a  somewhat 
ascetic  manner,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
his  clergy,  who,  like  himself,  preferred  the 
common  life  of  a  monastic  society  to  any 
other  mode  of  living.   He  gave  up  much  time 
to  the  education  of  those  who  were  candidates 
for  the  ministry.    Every  day  he  was  acces- 
sible in  a  court  which  he  held  for  the  personal 
administration  of  Christian  equity.    He  was 
also   indefatigable    in    preaching    and    the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  episcopal  office.     But 
beyond  this,  there  is  little  detailed  record  of 
St.  Augustine's  life  as  a  bishop.    There  is, 
however,  a  touching  passage  in  one  of  his 
later  sermons,  in  which,  after  occupying  his 
high  office  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he 
appeals  to  his  people  in  a  manner  that  he 
would  scarcely  have  done  unless  he  had  been 
speaking  heut  to  heart,  and  appealing  to 
those  from  whom  he  was  sure  of  a  loving 
response.    "  I  have  not  presumption  enough,** 
he  says,  *'  to  imagine  that  I  have  never  given 
any  of  you  subject  of  complaint  against  me 
during  the  time  I  have  exercised  the  functions 
of  the  Episcopacy.    If  then,  overwhelmed  at 
times  with^the  cares  and  duties  of  my  office,  I 
have  not  granted  audience  to  you  when  you 
asked  it,  or  if  I  have  received  ^'ou  with  an  air 
of  coldness  or  abstraction ;  if  I  have  ever 
spoken  to  any  one  with  severity ;  if,  by  any- 
thing   whatever    in    my    answers,    I    have 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  afflicted   who 
implored  my  succour ;  if,  occupied  with  other 
thoughts,  I  have  neglected  or  deferred  assist- 
ing the  poor,  or  shown,  by  any  displeasure  in 
my  countenance,  that.  I  deemed  them   too 
importunate  in  their  solicitations ;  lastly,  if  I 
have  betrayed  too  much  acuteness  of  feeling 
with  respect  to  the  false  suspicions  that  some 
have  entertained  against  me ;  and  if,  through 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  I  have  con- 
oeived  unjust  opinions  of  others :  in  return, 
pardon  me,  O  my  people,,  to  whom  I  confess 
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all  mr  faults — parfLon  me  lor  them,  I  conjure 
joQf  and  to  alflo  ahall  you  obtain  the  panion 
of  TQixr  sixu..'* 

Bat  Sk  Angnstine  was  much  more  than 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  In  his  time  the  great 
Khma.  of  the  Donatists  was  rending  into 
faactioiiB  the  Christianity  of  North  Africa, 
setting  up  altar  against  altar,  church  asainst 
efaorch  [Donatists].  In  his  efforts  to  defend 
the  imity  of  the  Church  he  was  so  successful 
that  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  his  Episcopate 
the  achismarics  were  split  up  into  innumerable 
parties,  united  in  nothing  but  opposition  to 
the  Church,  and  having  as  many  as  four 
hundred  bishops  in  Africa;  at  its  close  a  large 
nnmber  of  Donatist  bishops  had  passed  over 
to  the  Church  at  the  head  of  their  flocks,  and 
the  schism  had  almost  disappeared.  With 
equal  vigour  and  equal  success  St.  Augustine 
ooobated  the  errors  of  Pbuloianism  (q.v.), 
which,  however,  did  not  at  any  time  form  the 
haoaof  an  organised  sect  The  chief  of  these 
aron  was  the  denial  of  original  sin,  and  the 
aoertion  tiiat  man  can  of  his  own  will  work  out 
his  salvation  without  the  assistance  of  Gk>d's 
grace.  Against  Pelagiamsm  St.  Augustine 
peached  aid  wrote  for  twenty  years  of  his 
me ;  and  while  be  contributed  largely  to  its 
extinction  at  that  time,  his  works  remained 
for  all  subsequent  ages  as  an  efficient  antidote 
to  iti  subtle  revivals. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  St.  Angustine*s 
Epiaoopate  that  the  Roman  Empire  began  to 
wl  fimdly  to  pieces.  Borne  was  taken  and 
aacked  by  the  Qoths  under  Alaric,  in  a.d.  410, 
vheu  Christians  grew  sad  and  desponding,  as 
if  the  end  of  the  world  were  near,  while 
ptgaos  attacked  their  faith  as  if  Christianity 
▼«»•  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  that  had  oc- 
coned  since  the  world  had  come  under  its 
inflaenoe.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  St. 
Augustine  brought  forward  his  learned  and 
tieaatiful  work  on  "  The  City  of  God,"  in 
«^hich  he  undertook  to  defend  the  workings  of 
God's  providence,  to  show  the  solidity  of  the 
*'  dtv  which  hath  foundations,'*  and  the  in- 
stability of  paganism.  But  as  the  great 
Fftther*8  life  dSew  towards  its  close  it  was 
OTiaclouded  by  the  ruin  which  drew  near  to 
his  own  diocese.  Genseric,  the  King  of  the 
Vandals,  adx-anced  from  Spain  into  North 
Africa,  by^  the  treachery  of  Count  Boniface, 
aad  hy  alliance  with  the  Moors  succeeded  in 
^C'^astating  the  Roman  province.  Boniface 
repeated  of  his  treachery,  and  endeavoured  to 
lid  the  province  of  the  wild  foe  whom  he  had 
broaght  inU>  it,  but  he  was  defeated  time  after 
time,andwas  at  last  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Hippo, 
vhidi  was  closely  besieged.  The  aged  bishop 
ioresaw  what  the  result  would  be,  and  though 
he  supported  his  people  with  encouragement 
aod  consolation,  he  yet  prayed  that  he  might 
Iw  spared  the  sight  of  their  destruction.  Uis 
pvajer  was  heard,  and  he  passed  away  on 
Aogoat  28th,  430,  in  the  third  month  of  the 
■cga.    In  the  following  year  the  city  was 


taken,  but  the  Vandals  respected  the  body  of 
the  saint,  and  also  his  library.  The  body  was 
taken  to  St.  Stephen's,  in  Sardinia,  when 
Augustine's  successor  fled  thither  from  perse- 
cution in  A.  D.  605.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
thence  to  Pavia,  about  a.d.  713.  There  it 
was  discovered  in  a.d.  1695,  and  was  at  last 
returned  to  the  city  of  his  rule  on  October 
23rd,  1842.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
calendars  of  the  Church  on  August  28th,  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  no  eccleoastical  writer 
ever  won  greater  veneration  by  his  works. 

These  works  flll  twelve  folio  volumes,  and 
form  a  most  rich  treasure  of  scriptural  exposi- 
tion as  well  as  of  theological  argument. 
Many  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  among  those  so  translated  which 
are  not  contro  vernal  may  be  mentioned  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  Homi- 
lies on  St  John,  "The  City  of  Ood,"  a  large 
number  of  his  letters,  many  of  his  sermons, 
a  series  of  *'Ptactical  Treatises,*'  and  his 
"  Confessions." 

Augustine,  St.  (2)  [d.  a.d.  605].  The 
flrst  Archbishop  of  (>mterbnry.  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  g^reat  missionary  before  the 
year  696,  when  he  must  have  been  a  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  since  he  then 
comes  before  us  as  the  Prior  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Rome,  where 
he  appears  to  have  succeeded  Gregory  the 
Great  when  that  great  man  became  Pope  in 
A.D.  590. 

While  the  latter  was  a  deacon  in  the  church 
and  a  brother  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  he  had  built  on  the  site  of  his  own 
house  on  the  Ckslian  Mount,  news  reached 
him  that  a  fresh  cargo  of  slaves  had  been 
imported  and  was  on  view  in  the  market- 
place. He  had  already  exerted  himself 
mightily  to  check  this  great  evil,  which  at 
that  time  disgraced  all  civilised  Europe.  It 
was  mainlj  carried  on  by  Jews.  On  arriving 
in  the  market  he  was  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  three  flaxen-haired  youths  among  the 
captives.  Turning  to  the  person  in  cha^  of 
them,  he  asked  where  they  came  from,  and 
was  told  from  Britain ;  ana  inquiring  further 
if  they  were  Christians,  was  told  by  the  mer- 
chant that  they  were  pagans.  After  an  excla- 
mation of  regret  Gregory  asked  what  was  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  which  these  youths  be- 
longed, and  was  told  they  were  called  Angles. 
He  caught  at  the  word,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Angles  ? 
Angels,  rather,  for  angel-Uke  they  are.  But 
to  what  province  do  they  belong  p  "  **  Deira," 
was  the  reply,  that  being  the  southexn  portion 
of  what  we  now  call  the  "  North  country  " — 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  with 
part  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  "Ay, 
and  from  God's  ire  {de  ird  DH)  they  shall  be 
rescued  and  brought  over  to  the  grace  of 
Qirist.  And  what  is  their  king's  mimeP'* 
"  It  is  ^lla. "  "  Fitly  so  called,  for  Alleluia  " 
(written  in  the  abbreviated  form  of  "  Alia  "  in 
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the  old  aerrioe  books)  "  must  be  chanted  in 
his  dominions." 

He  went  at  once  to  the  Pope  and  besought 
to  be  allowed  to  lead  a  missionary  company  to 
England.  He  received  permission,  and  had 
already  set  out  on  his  journey  when  the  great 
popalarity  which  he  had  gained  at  Rome 
caused  the  people  to  demand  and  enforce  his 
return;  ana  some  years  later  he  became 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

He  showed  then  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  English  children,  for  in  the  year  696, 
Augustine  was  sent  by  him  to  Britain,  with 
forty  companions,  much  as  Archdeacon  Mac- 
kenzie  was,  not  many  years  since,  sent  forth 
on  a  martyr-like  mission  from  Gsnterbury  to 
Central  Africa;  the  leader  of  the  mission 
being,  in  each  case,  intended  for  the  future 
bishop. 

After  some  troubles  by  the  way,  which 
necessitated  a  return  to  Rome  for  further  advice 
and  authority,  St.  Augustine  and  his  company 
sot  foot  on  English  gnx>und  some  time  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  597.  It  was  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  that  they  first  landed ;  and  before 
proceeding  further,  they  sent  messengers  to 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent  (afterwards  king  of 
nearly  all  England),  te  acquaint  him  with 
their  arrival.  King  Ethelbert's  queen.  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Gharibert,  King  of  Paris,  was  a 
Christian,  though  Ethelbert  was  not ;  and  on 
her  marriage  she  had  made  it  a  condition  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  private 
chapel,  and  to  bring  over  from  France  her 
chaplain,  who  wasa  bishop  named  Luidhard,  and 
to  whom  Ethelbert  granted  the  old  Romano- 
British  Church  of  St.  Martin,  outside  the 
walls  of  Canterbury.  The  king  had  probably 
some  knowledge,  tiierefore,  of  Christianity, 
though  he  was  yet  imbaptised,  and  he  was 
ready  to  receive  the  missionaries  with  cour- 
teous hospitality.  He  first  met  them  under 
an  oak  iu  a  field  near  their  landing-place. 
About  fifty  years  ago  the  old  stem  of  a  soli- 
tary oak,  alleged  to  be  St.  Augustine's  tree, 
was  removed.  In  1884  a  huidsome  cross 
was  erected  by  Lord  Granville  to  mark  -the 
spot.  Here  Augustine  preached  his  message, 
and  the  King,  still  refusing  to  commit 
himself,  gave  the  missionaries  leave  to  reside 
at  Canterbury,  which  was  his  capital  city. 
Here  they  settled  down,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Ethelbert  embraced  the  faith,  and  was 
baptised  by  St.  Augustine  on  Whiteunday, 
June  2nd,  597,  in  St.  Martin's  Church. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Augustine  returned  to 
France  to  receive  consecration  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  at  the  hands  of  YergiHus,  the 
Archbishop  of  Aries,  and  other  French  pre- 
lates ;  and  returned  within  six  or  seven 
months  of  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  as 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Before  his  death  he  consecrated  MeUitus 
(one  of  a  new  company  of  missionaries  from 
Rome)  as  Bishop  of  London  and  Justus  as 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 


Before  long  Augustine  came  to  know  that 
there  was  a  Church  in  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  under  a  Bishop,  or  perhaps  Arch- 
bishop, of  Caerleon,  and  six  or  seven  other 
bishops.     With  these  he  sought  an  inter- 
view,   in    which    he    claimed    to    exercise 
supremacy  over  them  all.    They  refused  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  asserted  at  once  that, 
while  they  looked  with  respect  on  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  an  elder  brother,  they  could  never 
admit  that  he  had  any  right  to  assume  such 
powers  over  them  as  Augustine  is  represented 
to   have   been  assumed.    Angry  differences 
arose  on   this   and   other  points,  in  which 
Augustine  endeavoured  to  make  them  yield  to 
the  authority  of  Rome;    and  a   bitterness 
sprang  up  between  the  native  bishops  and 
those  who  came  from  a  foreign  land,  which 
was   not  eradicated  for  centuries.    Augus- 
tine   probably    had    strong    feelings   as    to 
the  purity  of    the  doctrine    and  liturgical 
usages  of  the  Church  from  which  he  had 
sprung,  and  at  the  same  time  exaggerated  ideas 
as  to  the  errors  of  the  native  Qiurch;  and 
thus  he  was  led  into  a  stiff  line  of  conduct, 
which  alienated  from  him  those  with  whom 
he  ought  to  have  been  united.    He  had  esta- 
blished a  Church  in  Kent,  in  as  strict  accord- 
ance  as  circumstances  would  admit  of  with 
that  Roman  pattern  which  he  loved  and  re- 
spected, and  was  now  anxious  that  the  native 
Church,  which  was  500  years  older,  should  be 
altered  in  many  particulars  in  which  the  law- 
ful authorities  of  the  ancient  Church  saw  no 
need  of  change.    It  seems  very  strange  that 
St.  Augustine   should  have  made   so   little 
attempt  at  conciliation  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  no  wonder  that  his  conduct  has 
often  been  thought  to  foreshadow,  even  at 
that   early  period,  the   airogancy  and  ex- 
travagant pretensions  which  aftexwards  cha- 
racterised the  Popes  in  dealing  with  Eng- 
land. 

Quaint  Bishop  Godwin  writes  rather 
severely  of  this  conduct:  **  We  deny  not  but 
he  was  sent  to  preach  Christ  and  His  religion, 
but  it  is  manifest  he  preached  also  himself, 
like  a  curst  cow  throwing  down  with  hir  heele 
much  of  the  g^ood  milke  that  before  she  had 
given." 

When  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
found  that  the  bishops  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  the  country  refused  to  co-operate  with  him 
on  any  other  terms  than  those  of  a  brotherly 
equality,  he  returned  to  Canterbury,  where 
he  spent  the  short  remaining  portion  of  his 
life.  He  was  not  able  to  carry  out  the  grand 
missionary  scheme  of  St.  Gregory  by  estab- 
lishing twelve  bishoprics  in  the  north  of 
England  under  an  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
twelve  in  the  south  of  England  under  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  he  laid  some 
sort  of  foundation  for  that  great  undertaking 
bv  separating  off  the  western  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent  and  making  a  separate 
diocese  at  Rochester,  as  well  aa  by  consecra- 
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ting  MeUitas  as  Biahop  of  London.  Nowhere 
elM  in  the  north  or  soath  did  St.  Augoatine 
socoeed  in  organising  the  Church  which  he 
had  come  to  eatabliah. 

Af  he  aaw  hia  end  approaching  St  An^ua- 
tmeconaecrated  a  aacoeeaor--«  aingukrly  high- 
handed prooeedina^~in  the  person  of  his  friend 
and  companion  Lanrence.  He  died  in  the 
year  605,  and  his  body  rested  temporarily  in 
a  cemetoy  which  he  had  consecrated  .outside 
the  walls  of  Canterbury.  Eight  years  after- 
wards it  was  remoTod  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  he  had  founded, 
▼hich  WIS  afterwards  known  by  his  name, 
and  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  im- 
portant Missionary  College  of  St.  Augustine. 
His  memory  has  always  been  venerated  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  mediieyal 
oUendara  he  was  called  **  the  Apostle  of  the 
Engliah.*^  He  is  oonunemorated  on  May 
26th,  the  day  being  probably  chosen  as  being 
the  day  of  hia  death.  No  special  symbol  was 
ever  aandated  with  his  name,  but  he  is  some- 
times represented  in  the  act  of  baptising 
King  Ethelbert,  and  sometimes  simply  as  an 
tfchbiahopb 

Avnstiiiiui  OttnonSf  commonly  called 
"Anstan  Canons.'* — These  were  an  order  of 
derioal  monks  who  observed  the  *'  Rule  "  at- 
triboted  to  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  They 
vwe  not  known  under  this  name  until  the 
(^Jerenth  century,  but  an  order  of  clergy 
called  Canons  had  existed  previously,  and 
these  appear  to  have  been  re-formed  and 
nsmed  Aognsfcinian  Canons  by  Ivo,  Bishop  of 
thartres,  at  the  period  indicated.  In  their 
«riier  history  they  wore  probably  "  secular 
f.aoons,'*  that  is,  Osnons  like  those  of  exist- 
ing cathedzala  and  collegiate  churches,  who 
lived  *<in  the  world,''  and  were  at  liberty  to 
many ;  bat  in  their  later  history  tiiey  beoune 
"Begnlar  Canons,"  living  together  under  one 
roof  hke  monks,  having  a  common  dormitory 
ind  refectory,  and  bound  by  the  Rule  of 
their  order.  They  were  introduced  into 
Kngland  at  Colchester  about  a.d.  1106,  in  the 
Mgn  of  Henry  L ,  and  they  quickly  increased 
in  number,  having  large  houses  at  Oseney,  on 
the  east  side  of  Oxford,  at  Bristol,  Cirencester, 
'arfisle,  Hexham,  Walsingham,  Newstead, 
and  Bolton.  There  were,  in  fact,  nearly  two 
hmdred  houses  of  Canons  Regular  in  Eng- 
I^  and  Wales.  Their  dress  was  a  long 
^1"ck  cassock,  with  a  white  rochet  over 
%  and  over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood. 
Hat  the  hood  was  not  used,  black  caps  or 
Hr^ttas  being  worn.  They  were  not  shorn 
like  the  mon^ 

AnnstiBiaii  Friars,  commonly  called 
*  Anitin  Friara."     [Fbiaks.] 

AofUtiiilaaui. — A  name  assumed  by 
the  Jaasenista  f  Jaksbnism ]  to  emphasise  their 
;^esnon  of  holding  and  teaching  the  doctrine 
^  ^^  Augustine  ol  Hippo  on  the  subject  of 
l^inne  grace. 


Aumbry. — ^A  small  apartment  near  the 
altar,  and  mostly  made  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  in  which  the  vessels  connected 
with  the  altar  are  kept. 

AUTMle.      [NZMBUS.] 

Aurioiilar  Confeflaion.— That  form  of 
confession  which  is  made,  not  silently  and  in 
privacy,  nor  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
gregation, but  into  the  "  ear  "  of  a  minister. 

[CONFBSSXOlf.] 

Australian  Olmroli.  [Colonial 
Chubcm.] 

Autliantio. — The  etymology  of  this 
word  hardly  bears  out  its  popular  theological 
use.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  atUhentikot^ 
**  warranted,"  used  in  opposition  to  atUtpotot^ 
"  without  a  master"  or  " owner,*'  i,e,,  anony- 
mous. Yet  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Apohgff 
for  th€  Bibkf  draws  this  distinction  between 
"  Genuine  "  and  "  Authentic  ":— "  A  genuine 
book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears  as  the  author  of  it.  An 
authentic  book  is  that  which  relates  matters 
of  fact  as  they  really  happened."  According 
to  this  defimtion  Oulliver't  TVsreb,  though 
not  authentic,  because  not  true,  is  genuine  as 
beiuj^  the  work  of  Dean  Swift.  But  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  satisfactory.  For,  to  begin 
with,  the  etymology  rather  leads  one  to  d^ 
fine  authentic  as  meaning  that  the  work  is 
reallT  written  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
attributed.  And,  moreover,  there  is  little 
scope  for  such  a  distinction  with  regard  to 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  No  one  who  recog- 
nises the  inspiration  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  would  call  in  question  its  genuine- 
ness as  part  of  Scripture,  though  many  doubt 
it  being  the  work  of  St.  PaoL  As  Jerome 
writes,  the  doubt  has  never  been  de  attetoritate, 
Md  de  auct&re.  **  Its  authority  is  not  questioned, 
but  its  authorship."  Some  of  the  Psalms  are 
not  David's,  but  we  do  not  say  they  are  not 
genuine  (which  would  be  equivalent  to  calling 
them  rourious),  because  they  do  not  jnxfest 
to  be  David's.  The  cxxxviitb  Psalm  is  a^ 
genuine  a  part  of  Scripture  as  any  other  part, 
though  it  was  written  ages  after 'the  days  of 
David.  On  the  other  hand  the  genuineness 
of  the  2nd  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  has  been 
questioned  by  some  critics.  If  that  genuine- 
ness could  be  disproved,  its  authority,  or 
what  Bishop  Watson  defines  as  its  authen- 
ticity would  ^  with  it,  because  by  calling 
itself  Peter's,  it  would  be  lending  itaelf  to  a 
fraud.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  if  the 
writers  on  Christian  evidence  would  revise 
Bishop  Watson's  definition,  and  would  apply 
this  word  authsntie  to  express  that  the  work 
is  really  written  by  the  author  from  whom 
it  professes  to  come. 

Authorissd  Version.    [Bible.] 

Autissiodorense    Oonoiliiim.— 

A  reference  often  found  in  Church  histories, 
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the  city  being  that  of  Aoxerre,  in  whioh  coan- 
cilfl  were  held  in  ▲.d.  578  and  a.d.  841. 

Autooephali. — [y]  Metropolitans  who 
were  "  their  own  headei,^  that  is,  who  had  no 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  Sach  Arcdibishops  or 
Bishops  who  have  metropolitan  authority 
over  other  Bishops  thus  claim  to  be  free  from 
Patriarchal  jurisdiction,  and  subject  only  to 
the  authority  of  a  General  GounciL  This 
claim  was  made  by  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  during  his  trial  before  the  Pope's 
delegates,  and  has  been  maintained  by  all  his 
successors.  [2]  Bishops  who  claim  to  be 
exempt  from  the  authority  of  their  Metro- 
polituis,  and  only  subject  to  that  of  their 
ratriarch. 

Auto  da  F4.— A  so-called  «  Aotof  Faith,'* 
formerly  observed  annually  in  Spain,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  public  ceremonial  invested  with 
much  ecclesiastical  pomp,  at  which  the  Inqui- 
sition handed  over  its  condemned  heretics  to 
the  civil  power  to  be  executed  according  to 
law,  generally  by  fire.  The  spectacle  was 
as  popular  among  the  Spanianls  as  bull- 
fighting. The  first  of  these  singularly  un- 
christian "  acts  of  faith  '*  took  place  at  Seville, 
in  the  year  1481,  and  they  were  only  abolished 
in  the  year  1813.  Accoraing  to  liorente,  the 
historian  of  the  Inquisition,  as  many  aa 
341,000  victims  suffered  in  the  three  centuries 
during  which  they  were  allowed. 

Ave  BelL    [Anoblus.] 

Ave  Maria.  [Anoblxo  Salutatiok; 
Anoblus.] 

Av^pAOa,  Papal  Bosidbwob  at.  [Popbs.] 

Avoidance.    [Bbnbficb.] 

Avrilloaf  Johk  Baptist  Elias  [a.d. 
1652 — 1729].  -^A  great  Franciscan  preacher 
and  devotional  writer,  some  of  whose  pious 
reflections  and  meditations  are  in  use  among 
English  people. 

AyliifOi  John.— A  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  who  was  expelled  and  degraded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  on  "  Hie  Ancient  and  Present 
State  of  the  University  of  Oxford."  He  also 
wrote,  in  1726,  a  digest  of  Church  laws,  under 
the  title  "  Parergon  Juris  Canonid  AngUcani." 

Aylmer,  John  [A.n.  1521— 1694].— Bishop 
of  London  for  eighteen  years  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  he  was  tutor  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  England  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Hary,  and  spent  the 
years  of  her  reign  at  Zurich.  In  1562  he 
became  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1576 
succeeded  Sandys  as  Bishop  of  London. 

Aiyme. — A  desig^tion  of  the  unleavened 
bread  [Gr.  Myffwt]  used  for  the  Holy 
Eucharist.     In    the   eleventh   century   the 


members  of  the  Westton  Chnxch  were  re- 
proachfuUv  called  '*  Axymites"  by  some 
writers  of  the  Eastern  Churdi,  none  bat 
fermented  bread  being  used  in  the  latter. 


B.A.— Bachelor  of  Arts  {Artium  Baeea- 
laureui),  the  first  academical  degree  granted 
by  universities,  and  of  late  years  by  other 
educational  institutions  called  simply  colleges. 
The  Scotch  Universities,  however,  have 
always  granted  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
at  once.  The  derivation  of  BaeealaureuM 
is  quite  uncertain ;  it  has  been  said,  thoug-h 
without  much  authority,  to  be  from  IJie 
laurel  wreath  and  its  berries,  of  old  time 
granted  as  an  outward  and  visible  form  and 
sign  of  merit.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
FVench  hat  chevalier,  a  lower  class  of  knija^ht 
thui  those  holding  an  independent  position. 
The  <'  Aztes"  are  the  liberal  arts  of  a  general 
education,  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  trade  knowledge,  in  which  no  degrees 
were  granted  (they  are  now  granted  by  Dublin, 
Durham,  and  several  Colonial,  Indian,  and 
American  Universities  in  civil  engineering, 
which  may  be  placed  under  this  head),  and  on 
the  other  from  professional  knowledge,  which 
had,  and  has,  its  special  dejniees  in  the  three 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  The 
principal  change  in  the  estimation  of  this 
degiee  is  that  now  for  all  except  umversity 
purposes  it  is  considered  as  a  practically 
comi^ete  degree,  instead  of  preparatory  to 
that  of  Master,  to  be  taken,  as  it  formerly 
was,  after  continued  study  and  residenoe  in 
the  university. 

Baaaites. — One  of  the  many  aects  of 
Pauliclams  (q.v.)  which  sprang  up  in  Armenia 
about  A.D.  710,  under  the  leadership  of 
Baanes,  from  whom  they  took  their  name. 

Bafa^Uuir  St.— A  Bishop  of  Antiodi  [a.d. 
237 — 250],  who  was  maityredi  in  the  Decian 
persecution,  and  in  the  story  of  whose  life  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  historical 
truth  and  well-meant  fiction.  St.  Babylas 
was  famous  in  his  lifetime  for  compelling  the 
Emperor  Philip,  on  a  visit  to  Antioch,  to  take 
his  place  among  the  penitents,  and  undergo 
penance  for  the  murder  of  Oordian,  this  being 
made  a  condition  of  his  feadmission  to  Com- 
munion. After  his  death,  he  was  still  more 
famous  on  account  of  the  revived  oracle  of 
Apollo  being,  it  was  said,  silenced  by  his  relics 
during  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate 
[a.d.  362].  The  same  night  that  the  saint's 
relics  were  removed  by  order  of  Julian,  the 
temple  and  statue  of  Apollo  were  destroyed 
by  lightning.  In  the  Eastern  Church  his 
festival  is  September  4th,  in  the  Western 
January  24th. 
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Baeeaiuynsta. — ^When  the  Jeftuits  were 
temponrily  eupprened  in  1773  [Jbsuits], 
BaoGUiui  of  Trentino  attem^ed  to  revive 
them  under  the  title  of  the  Qerks  of  the 
Faith  of  Jesus.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
reinaUted,  the  Baccanarists  were  ahsorbed 
into  them. 

Wafffthnit  and  Qergiiuif  Sazntb. — ^Two 
Boman  officers  who  were  martyred  in  the  per- 
aecation  beg^nn  by  the  Emperor  Maximin.  A 
chnrch  was  dedicated  in  their  names  at  Ck>n- 
fltantinople  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
they  are  also  commemorated  by  their  names 
hein^  taken  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  Roman 
caxdmala  Thdr  leatival  is  marked  as 
October  7th. 

Bacon,  Boqer  [a.d.  1214 — 1292].^One 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Dark  Ages : 
a  most  advanced  theologian^  mathematician, 
hngdst,  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at  or 
near  Ddiester.  Studying  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
he  took  from  the  latter  Tmivenity  his  degree 
of  I>.D.,  and  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
joined  the  lately  founded  order  of  Franciscan 
friars,  and  began  to  give  public  lectures  on,  as 
it  appears,  natoral  philosophy.  But,  as  with 
GahJeo  afterwards,  his  great  learning,  so  far 
in  advance  of  lus  time,  got  him  many 
enemies ;  first,  the  authorities  of  the  univer- 
sity forbade  his  lectures,  and  then  the  other 
friars  of  his  hoose  brought  charges  against 
him  of  practifling  unlawnd  arts,  and  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned.  Such,  at  least,  were 
the  ostensible  charges ;  but  there  is  much 
reason  to  think  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
hatred  felt  against  him  was  the  freedom  with 
vhich  he  ha4  treated  the  lives  ol  the  clergy 
in  his  writinga.  Hue,  as  well  as  the  wish  to 
have  the  Bible  translated  into  English,  which 
he  expressed  in  his  correspondence  with  Pope 
Clement  IV.,  gives  him  some  claim  to  rank 
among  the  earliest  reformers  of  religion. 
While  he  was  in  prison,  Pope  Clement  lY. 
vrote  to  him  asking  for  his  works — so  far  had 
his  mown  spgood ;  on  receiving  and  reading 
them,  the  Pope  interfered  in  his  favour,  and 
Bacon  was  released.  As  long  as  dement 
ma  Pope,  he  was  protected;  but  Clement  died 
in  1271,  and  shcnrtly  the  same  charges  were 
again  broogfat  against  Bacon,  with  we  same 
ranit  of  imprisonment.  This  time,  however, 
the  Pope  could  not  be  got  to  interfere,  and 
Baeon  lay  in  prison  for  ten  years,  till  he 
vas  released  at  the  reqaeet,  as  it  is  stated,  of 
"  some  noblemen  " — ^Snglish  peers,  it  is  pre- 
nmed.  Being  now  in  old  age,  he  was  al- 
kved  to  finish  his  days  in  peace,  and  he  died 
at  Oilord  in  1292,  aged  seventy-eight. 

As  has  been  stated.  Bacon's  learning  was 
^erv  great,  and  many  things  were  known  to 
him  which^  whether  or  not  they  can  be  said 
to  have  been  afterwards  lost  and  redis- 
oovQKed,  certainlv  did  not  take  their  rank  till 
later.  Onnpowder,  for  instance,  there  is  no 
^oht,  waa  famlliaT  to  him — ^he  gives  a  recipe. 


"Adfacimdtm  U  orak,**  in  plain  English  to 
make  a  cracker — ^though  Berthold  Schwartz, 
the  Russian  monk,  till  lately  considered  the 
discoverer,  did  not  live  till  the  next  century. 
The  principle  of  the  telescope  also  was  per- 
ceived by  him ;  even  of  balloons  and  steam- 
traveUing  traces  are  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
But  advanced  as  he  was,  he  was  by  no  means 
free  from  some  of  the  f oUies  of  his  age ;  some 
of  our  learned  men  believe  in  the  folly  of 
spiritualism,  and  Bacon  was  an  alchemist  and 
searcher  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  the 
elixir  of  life,  and  the  imaginary  aims  whidi 
such  men  followed.  And  this  has  probably 
conduced  to  the  way  in  which  the  charges 
originally  got  up  by  the  Vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford  and  the  Oeneral  of  the  Franciscans 
have  lasted  to  the  present  day:  for  every 
child  who  has  read  the  SUtorie  of  Fr\mr  Baeon, 
from  1662  (the  year  of  its  first  publication) 
downwards,  if  he  does  not  actually  believe 
in  the  story  of  the  talking  head  of  brass,  cer- 
tainly brieves  that  Bacon  was  no  better  than 
he  should  have  been,  fn  old  English  plays  he 
used  to  figure  as  magic  personified,  like  Dr. 
Faustus  in  German  ones ;  there  is  a  play  in 
Dodsley's  collection  bearing  the  name  of 
•»  Friar  BacoiL" 

His  works  are  not  yet  all  published:  the 
chief  one,  the  0pU9  Mt^ut,  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb, 
1783,  is  a  philosophical  work  on  the  causes  of 
ignorance,  the  nature  of  research,  and  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  in  it  are  pro- 
pounded many  of  the  discoveries  afterwards 
so  well  known ;  besides  some  of  those  already 
mentioned,  the  error  in  the  calendar,  rectified 
300  years  afterwards  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
is  shown  and  explained. 

Besides  the  principal  sources  of  reference 
in  the  Biographia  Britanniea  and  other 
dictionaries,  it  will  not  be  at  all  beneath  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  Bacon  to  refer  to 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  Merchant  and  Friar — a 
curious  book,  which  does  not  deserve  its 
present  oblivion. 

Baonlorii. — A  party  of  Anabaptists,  who 
were  shocked  at  the  wars  and  cruel  excesses 
of  that  sect,  and  went  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  abjuring  war  altogether.  They 
derived  their  name  of  "  Stafl^-bearers ''  from 
the  staves  #hich  they  carried  as  the  only 
weapon  which  they  considered  lawfuL 

Bagnolensas. — A  mediaeval  sect  of  Ca- 
THAiu(q.v.)  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
derived  its  name  from  Bagnolo,  or  Baiolo,  a 
town  of  Provence.  They  correspond  in  most 
respects  with  the  Albansnsbs,  and  are 
thought  by  some  historians  to  have  been  the 
original  Albiobnsbs.  They  were  known  by 
various  other  names,  such  as  Baiolenses, 
Concordenses,  Concorrenses,  Concoretii,  and 
Conoorerenses. 

Bailey^  lb. —  The  dedication  names  of 
churches    sometimes    have    the    words    "le 
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Bailey  *'  added  to  them,  as  in  the  cases  of  St. 
Peter  le  Bailey,  Oxford,  St.  Mary  le  Bailey, 
Durham,  and  St.  Paul  in  the  Bailey,  Lincoln. 
It  indicates  that  the  church  so  named  was 
situated  within  the  hailey  of  a  castle,  that  is, 
in  the  space  or  court  between  the  keep  and 
the  outer  wall. 

BailumorBl^1UirA.D.  1613— 1689).— The 
Latinised  name  of  Michael  de  Bay,  a  theo- 
logian of  Louvain,  whose  theories  of  predes- 
tination and  grace  became  afterwards  the  foun- 
dation of  Jansenism  (q.v.).  He  was  a  man  of 
very  great  learning,  and  so  enthusiastic  a  stu- 
dent of  St.  Aug^ustine  that  he  is  said  to  have 
read  through  the  whole  of  that  great  teacher's 
works  nine  times.  At  an  early  age,  in  1649,  he 
became  head  of  the  p&pal  college  at  £x>uvain, 
and  being  sent  b^  the  King  of  Spain,  ia  1663, 
as  one  of  the  divines  to  sit  at  l£e  Council  of 
Trent,  he  g^tly  distinguished  himself  there. 
His  Augustinian  opinions  brought  upon  Baius 
the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits  and  also  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  after  their  condemnation  by 
the  University  of  Paris,  they  were  also  con- 
demned by  the  Pope,  thougn  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Baius.  The  latter  sub* 
mitted,  and  was  eventually  appointed  Dean 
of  St.  Peter's,  in  Louvain,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  Inquisitor-General  in  the 
Netherlands.  His  works  had  abiding  in- 
fluence, and  his  Aug^ustinian  views,  as  well  as 
those  on  Papal  in&llibility,  spread  widely 
through  the  Netherlands  and  northern 
France. 

Baker,  Snt  Bichakd  [a.d.  1668—16461 
— Chiefly  now  known  as  a  writer  of  Englihn 
history,  but  his  writings  as  a  minor  theologian 
may  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  this  work.  He 
was  of  a  young  branch  of  the  Bakers  of  Sis- 
singhur8t,near  Cranbrook,  in  Kent :  grandson, 
by  his  second  son  John,  of  Sir  John  Baker; 
bom  at  Sissinghurst  about  1668 ;  M.A,  Hart 
Hall,  Oxford  [Oxford,  Hsbtfobd  ColleobI, 
and  a  barrister-at-law ;  knighted  1603;  High 
SheriiE  of  Oxfordshire,  1620.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  G«orge  Mainwaring, 
of  Ightfield,  Shropshire,  who  bore  him  two  sons 
and  three  daughters;  but  by  guaranteeing  this 
family's  debts  he  lost  his  property,  and  was 
forced  to  literary  work.  His  industry  could 
not,  however,  keep  this  unfortunate  sufferer 
for  other  men's  follies  from  imprisonment,  and 
he  died  in  the  Fleet,  where  some  of  his  works 
had  been  written,  Feb.  18,  1646.  His  chief 
work,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kinge  of  England, 
first  published  in  1641,  was  continued  and  re- 
printed at  intervals  till  1733,  the  style 
rendered  it  a  very  pop^ular  book  at  that  tiinc 
— thus  Addison  describes  it  {Spectator,  No. 
269,  January  8,  1712)  as  one  of  the  books 
which  lay  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  hall- 
window,  and  Scott  makes  it  part  of  Baillie 
Jarvie's  winter  studies  {Rob  Roy,  chap,  xxvi.) ; 
but  it  has  very  many  iuRCCuracies,  though 
some  were  corrected  in  later  editions,  and  in 


1672  Thomas  Blount  published  Animatlvertions 
on  it;  and  though  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  Daines  Barrington  thought  well  of  it, 
it  is  now  considered  of  very  little  value. 
Baker's  theological  works  are  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  certain  of  the  Psalms,  single  and  in 
sets ;  they  are  called  Meditatums  and  Diequiei- 
tiont,  and  were  puUished  from  1637  to  1640. 
But  they  have  not  been  reprinted,  and  are 
now  forgotten,  though  FuUer's  opinion  of 
the  work  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  that  it 
was  **  co-rival  with  the  beet  comments  which 
professed  divines  have  written  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

BaldaoclliliO. — The  Italian  name  for  a 
canopy,  or  what  used  in  England  to  be  called 
a  *<  Cloth  of  Estate " — such  as  was  set  over 
the  sovereign's  throne  or  the  seats  of  digni- 
taries, such  as  binhops  and  judges  and  nobles, 
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and  their  ladies,  when  keeping  their  state  in 
their  halls  or  at  the  head  of  their  tables.  It 
was  also  carried  in  procession  over  the  person 
to  be  honoured,  as  also  over  the  coflin  at  a 
state  funeral ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  it  was 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  a  solid  structure  of 
marble  over  the  tomb. 

But  the  name  baldacchino  has  been  specially 
given  to  the  canopy,  generally  supported  by 
pillars,  but  sometimes  suspended  from  above, 
placed  over  the  altar  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  not  so  much  to  protect  it  as  to  impart 
to  it  additional  grace  and  dignity.  It  is 
generally  square  in  form,  covered  with  silk  or 
other  rich  material,  fringed  at  the  margin. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  a  structure 
erected  by  the  early  Christians  over  tombe 
and  altars,  and,  fr(>m  its  resemblance  to  the 
bowl  of  a  cup,  called  in  Latin,  Ciborium,  and 
in  Greek,  Ktborion,  Baldacchinos  were  first 
introduced  into  the  Western  Church  about 
1130,  and  into  England  about  1279.  They 
were  not  much  used  in  the  Pre-Reformation 
Church  of  England,  in  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  use  hangings  behind  the  altar 
and  curtains,  or  Bankers,  at  the  two  ends. 
But  it  was  an  almost  universal  feature  in 
the  churches  which  were  built  or  redecorated 
after  Italian  taste  became  the  rule  in  English 
church  architecture.     Most  frequently,  the 
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btldacchino  of  the  Jacobean,  Stnart,  and 
HanoTerian  periods  took  tiie  fonn  of  a 
pediment,  often  arched,  Testing  on  conpled 
pillan  vhidi  stood  at  each  end  of  the  altar, 
and  the  Sacred  Name  was  very  oommonly 
wiitten  on  the  pediment  in  Hebrew  characters 
of  gold,  within  a  triangle,  and, surrounded  by 
golden  rays.  A  canopy  on  twisted  pillars 
atands  over  the  altar  at  8t.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
Lombard  Street,  in  the  City  of  London. 
Efforts  made  in  recent  years  to  introduce  the 
haMamhim)  into  the  Established  Church  were 
saocevfuUy  resisted.  A  proposal  to  erect 
one  in  the  Church  of  St  Barnabas,  PinUico, 
vas  oppoaed  in  the  Consistory  Court,  and  on 
the  15th  December,  1873,  Dr.  Tristram  gave  a 
judgment  condemning  it.  The  largest  and 
iineit  bsldacchino  known  is  that  at  St.  Peter's 
at  fiome,  reaching  an  elevation,  including 
the  cross,  of  126^  leet. 

BaldziCy  a  bell-rope,  or,  the  link  which 
joina  the  dapper  to  the  belL  In  old  church- 
wardens'  accounts  the  item  is  constantly  found, 
*'  to  a  new  baldric  "  or  *<  bawdryk." 

Bale,  John. — ^A  reforming  Irish  bishop, 
a  moat  wdent  Protestant,  under  Henry  YIII. 
and  his  successors.  He  was  bom,  1496,  at 
Cove,  now  called  South  Cove,  near  Dunwich; 
hia  early  education,  from  his  twelfth  year, 
was  at  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Norwich, 
bis  later  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He 
became  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  a  Carmelite 
monk,  but  afterwards  took  the  rectory  of 
Thonidon,  near  Eye,  and  was  induced  by 
Thomas,  Lord  Wentworth,  of  Nettlestead,  in 
Suffolk,  to  adopt  Protestant  opinions,  probably 
about  1530.  These  his  new  opinions  he 
earnestly  preached,  and  charges  of  heresy 
▼ere,  of  course,  brought  against  him,  on 
which  he  was  imprisoned  at  Greenwich. 
From  prison  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Ixrd  Privy  Seal,  asking  for  protection.  The 
letter  is  in  Ellis,  3  vol.  8  iii.  151,  and  though 
undated,  is  assigned  to  1536  by  its  address, 
which  is  to  "&e  most  honorable  Thomas 
Cnimwell  (not  Lord  Crumwell),  Lord  of  the 
Pren^e  Seale."  Cromwell  received  this 
appomtment  in  1536,  and  his  peerage  in  the 
iune  Year,  immediately  afterwards.  John 
Lelaad  also,  the  antiquary,  wrote  to  Cromwell 
in  hia  &vour;  this  letter,  too,  Ellis  gives. 
The  protection  which  Bale  asked  for  he 
received,  and  this  brought  him  into  some 
notice  at  court ;  but  on  the  attainder  and 
execution  of  Cromwell,  1540,  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  into  Holland,  where  he  remained  till 
the  aecession  of  Edward  VI.  About  1548  he 
»aa  recalled  by  Edward  VI.,  and  shortly 
preeented  to  the  rectory  of  Bishopetoke.  In 
U52  be  was  made  Bishop  of  Ossory;  his 
Hien  patent  were  passed  February  1st, 
1-553.  and  he  was  consecrated  at  Dublin  by 
the  Ardkbishop  with  the  Bishops  of  Kildare 
■nd  Down,  March  26th.  Bale  was  consecrated 
*ctording  to  the  reformed  ordinal,  positively 


the  old.  On  July  6th  in  the  same 
year  JUng  Edward  died,  and  Bale  was  at 
once  obHged  to  flee  before  the  persecu- 
tion caused  by  hia  strenuous  efforts  at  reform. 
After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  he  succeeded  in 
making  good  his  eecape  to  Basle,  where  he 
lived  during  Queen  Mary's  reign.  On  the 
succession  of  Elizabeth,  he  came  to  England, 
and  was  included,  December  6th,  1559,  m  the 
commission  to  consecrate  Archbishop  Parker. 
He  did  not,  however,  act,  neither  did  he 
resume  hia  diocese,  although  he  is  described 
in  this  oonmiission  as  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
probably  because  he  may  havo  executed  no 
formal  resignation.  He  received  instead 
^1560)  a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  where  he 
oied,  1563,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

Bale  was  a  learned  man,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  an  ardent  Protestant;  but  he  allowed 
his  fury  for  controversy  to  carry  him  to  most 
unjustifiablelengths  of  coarseness  and  ribaldry. 
Cotton,  in  the  Irith  Fastif  apologises  for  what 
he  very  mildly  terms  Bale  a  "  acrimony  **  on 
the  score  of  his  persecutions,  but  the  excuse 
is  quite  insufficient.  Ample  proofs  may  be 
found  in  Maitland's  BefomuUion  E»tayt^ji.  41, 
ti  Mtg.j  where  extracts  are  given  from  Bale's 
criticism  (1554)  of  Bishop  Bonner's  articles 
to  his  diocese  of  London.  Almost  all  Bale's 
works  after  he  professed  Protestantism  were 
wrritten  with  a  direct  controversial  view. 
Even  the  largest  and  most  important,  Serip- 
torum  Illuttrium  Mqfori*  Britannia  CataUygua^ 
1557>  distinctly  informs  us  on  its  title  that  it 
is  written  with  this  particular  view,  '^that 
the  actions  of  the  reprobate,  as  well  as  of  the 
elect  ministers  of  the  Church,  may  historically 
and  aptly  correspond  with  the  mysteries 
described  in  the  Bevelation."  The  other 
remarkable  works  of  Bale  are  his  plays,  of 
which  eleven  are  a  series  on  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  others  miscellaneous,  but  all  aimed  against 
Rome.  Some  were  publicly  acted  during  his 
short  episcopate  at  Ailkenny,  tlie  cathedral 
town  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory. 

Balgny,  John  [a.d.  1686— 1748].— A 
divine  of  some  distinction  in  that  Bakooriait 
CoMTROVBBSY  which  stiiTed  so  many  minds  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
which  he  took  the  side  of  Bishop  Hoadly.  It 
was  more  to  his  credit  that  he  also  attacked 
the  prindples  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  the  Deist. 
Bishop  H^dly  preferred  him  to  a  canonry 
in  Salisbury  CathedraL 

Balgliy,  Thomas  [a.d.  1716^1795],  was 
the  son  ofJohn  Balguy.  Although  patronised 
by  his  father's  friend,  Bishop  Hoadly,  who 
nuide  him  successively  Prebend  of  Winchester 
and  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury  and  Winchester, 
he  entirely  dissented  from  that  bishop's  un- 
orthodox opinions.  It  is  told  of  him  lliat  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Warburton  he  was  in- 
tended for  the  see  of  Gloucester.  The  king's 
messenger  clattered  into  the  Close  of  Win- 
chester in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  the  great 
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diBtarbance  of  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  other 
expectant  or  non-expectant  prebendaries. 
But  when  the  message  was  announced  to 
Dr.  Balguy,  he  simply  aroused  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  write  a  note  to  Lord  North,  the 
Prime  Minister,  declining  the  appointment, 
and  then  went  to  bed  again  to  finish  his 
night's  rest. 

Balliol  College.  [Oxford  UNiyBBsrrT.] 
Balsanon,  Thbodorb  [d.  a.d.  1204].-* A 
writer  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  was  bom  at 
Constantinople,  and  became  librarian  in  the 
Catiiedral  of  St.  Sophia.  Hiq  works  consisted 
of  Commentaries  on  the  Canon  Law,  and  they 
are  conspicuous  for  the  opposition  which  they 
maintain  to  the  claims  of  the  Papacy. 

Balnie,  Stbphen  [a.d.  1630— 1718 J.— 
A  voluminous  French  writer  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  the  Canon  Law.  He  mixed  him- 
self up  with  political  questions  by  publishing 
Lives  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon  and  the  His- 
tory  of  the  House  of  Auvergne,  and  thus 
brought  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of 
Louis  XIVT,  who  banished  him  from  France. 
But  his  disgrace  at  court  led  him  to  employ 
himself  the  more  on  his  theological  and 
historical  studies ;  and  he  did  excellent  ser- 
vice to  the  Christian  world  by  diligent  and 
persevering  search  after  MSS.  of  ancient 
writers,  by  collating  them  with  printed 
editions,  and  by  printing  new  editions  with 
improved  text  and  learned  notes. 

Bambino. — An  Italian  word,  which 
means  literally  ''a  little  boy."  It  is  the 
special  designation  of  a  small  figure  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus,  which  is  publicly  exhi- 
bited in  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Christ- 
mas-time. A  similar  figure,  enclosed  in  a 
glazed  box  and  gaudily  dressed,  is  carried 
about  by  children  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  and  goes 
by  the  popular  name  of  the  "  DoU  in  a  box,*' 
so  little  of  reverence  is  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  exhibition. 

Banpton  lectures.— The  Rev.  John 
Bampton,  M.A.,  Trin.  CoU.,  Oxon.,  Preben- 
dary of  Minor  Pars  Altaris,  in  Salisbury,  from 
1718  to  his  death/bom  1689,  died  1761],  by 
his  wiU  bequeathed  his  **  lands  and  estates  *' 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  ever,  "  to  the 
endowment  of  eight  Divinity  lecture  ser- 
mons." A  lecturer,  at  least  2i.A.  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  was  to  be  chosen  at  Easter 
every  year  by  the  heads  of  houses,  and  was  to 
preach  the  eight  sermons  the  next  year  at  St. 
Mary's,  between  the  beginning  of  Lent  and 
the  end  of  the  third  week  after  Trinity,  llie 
sermons  were  to  be  "  upon  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : " 

1.  To  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schis- 
matics. 

2.  Upon  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 


8.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of 
the  Primitive  Fathers  as  to  the  fiut^  and 
practice  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

4.  Upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 

6.  Upon  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicena 
Creeds. 

The  bequest)  however,  did  not  take  effect 
till  1779,  when  the  first  lecturer  was  choeen, 
the  first  lecture  being  preached  in  1 780.  A  list 
of  the  names  of  the  lecturers  may  be  found  in 
Allibone.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
lectures  are  Landluce's  (afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Cashel)  on  the  so-called  Calvinistic  Articles 
of  Religion,  1804;  Burton's  (afterwards  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity)  on  t^e  heresies  of  tlie 
Apostolic  Age,  1829 ;  and  later,  Liddon's  on 
our  Lord's  Divinity,  1866.  A  complete  set^ 
however,  is  both  hard  to  get  and  not  worth 
having  when  it  is  got.  Allibone  strangely  Bays 
it  is  worth  from  £40  to  ^45,  but  if  it  was  so 
when  he  wrote  in  America,  it  certainly  is  not 
so  in  England  now. 

Baacrofty  Richard. — ^This  prelate,  Arch- 
bishop of  (Canterbury  under  James  I.,  was  a 
younger  son  of  John  Bancroft*  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Curwen,  niece  of  Hugh  Curwon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  Qe  was  bom  at  Fam- 
wort^  Lancashire,  1644;  B.A.  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  1566  ;  MJL  Jesus  Col- 
lege, 1670 ;  B.D.,  1680 ;  D.D.,  1686.  He  was 
filmplain  to  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who, 
in  1676,  collated  him  to  the  Rectory  of 
Teversham,  Cambridgeshire.  In  1684  he 
became  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom ;  in 
1686,  of  Cottingham,  Northamptonshire,  to 
which  he  was  presented  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Lord  C&anceUor,  whose  chaplain  he 
then  was.  In  1689  his  promotion  advanced 
to  dignities ;  he  was  then  made  a  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's ;  in  1692  of  Westminster ;  in 
1694,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  He  was  also  chap- 
lain to  Arohbishop  Whitgif t,  and  on  8th  May, 
1697,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  London, 
resigning  his  three  stalls,  all  of  which  he  had 
held  up  to  that  time. 

Bancroft  was  a  staunch  Anglican  Church- 
man, and  much  opposed  to  the  Puritan  party; 
to  this  he,  no  doubt,  owed  his  promotion, 
since  the  famous  sermon  against  them  which 
thus  brought  him  first  into  notice  waa 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  Feb.  9th,  1689, 
immediately  before  he  received  his  prebend 
of  St.  Paul's.  The  text  of  the  sermon 
was,  "Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  bnt 
try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  (>od.'* 
The  sermon  itself  has  often  been  called  the 
first  published  development  of  High  Church 

*  John  Banoroft's  eldest  ion,  Chriatopher,  wm 
fatber  to  John  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  Oxford  from 
1632  to  his  death,  in  1641.  It  was  he  who  first  bnilr. 
Caddesdon  Palaoe  ;  this  hnlldiiw  was  destroyed  in 
164i  by  the  BoTaUsta,  that  theBoondheadi  might 
not  seise  it,  ana  rebuilt  in  1079. 
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(Keblfi's  Intzodaction  to  Hooker'B 
'i,  IxT.) ;  and  Keble  points  out  a 
puallel  between  Bancroft  and 
Hooker  (page  193)  m  their  estimation  of 
Puiitsniflm. 

"  A  ygj  stnoge  mat- 
Ur  if  il  were  troe  that 
Cluiat  thoold  erect  a 
iorm  <tf  guvtwiunent  for 
Uw  nliafr  of  His  Churoh 
tocoBimne  frocni  His  de- 
ptitme  oat  of  the  world 


ir«ofc«r. 
**  A  Texy  stxani^  thiaff, 
soze  it  were,  that  snob  e 
discipline  us  ts  speak  of 
ihoald  be  taught  hj 
Christ  and  His  AposHes 
in  the  Word  of  Qod, 


a&tilHIi  oomiDg  agsin« 
udthsttheaamesboold 
asnr  be  once  thooc^t 
of  orpotinnactice  for 
tlM  spaee  of  1.300  yean.** 


and  BO  Clraroh  erer 
have  foond  it  oat  or 
zeceiTed  it  till  this  pre- 
aent  time.'* 


While  Biahop  of  London,  Bancroft  took  a 
prindpid  part  in  the  Hampton  Ck)urt  Con- 
ferenee,  and  disputed  specially  with  Dr. 
Beyndds  (himself  afterwards  Bishop  of  Kor- 
widi)  on  predestination.  In  1604  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  died,  and  Bancroft,'  on  Dec. 
10th,  was  oonfirmed  his  snooessor;  shortly 
after  whidi  (1605)  he  exhibited  to  the  King 
aod  Privy  Council  ^^  certain  articles  of 
abosea  wMdi  are  desired  to  be  reformed  in 
gianting  of  prohibitions."  These  were  writs 
isBosd  hy  the  superior  courts  to  the  inferior, 
eodeaisstical  ones  among  them,  to  stay  their 
trying  ol  causes  supposed  to  be  incompetent 
to  them  (Kerr's  **  Bhuikstone,"  p.  803)  ;  and 
the  Archbishop's  contention  was  that  these 
were  undoly  granted:  488  prohibitions,  he 
aaid,  had  been  sent  into  the  Court  of  Arches 
in  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  and  eighty-eight 
since  James's  accession ;  he  therefore  prayed 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  might  have 
nore  liberty  to  try  causes  and  to  pass  the 
Hpotence  of  excommunication.  The  judges, 
being  called  on  to  answer,  gare  their  answers 
(as  might  have  been  expected)  altogether  in 
hvGvt  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  Ban- 
ooft*s  ''Articles  "  were  dedared  contrary  to 
kw.  In  1608  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Univenihr  of  Oxford,  and  on  Not.  2nd, 
1610,  he  died,  having  in  the  early  part  of  that 
jresr  *<  offered  to  Parliament,"  as  is  stated 
(though  he  nerer  actually  brought  in  the  BiU), 
a  fdieme  for  the  better  regulation  of  tithes, 
and  improving  in  other  ways  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy. 

Bancroft's  characteristic  was  steadiness  to 
Anglicanism  as  opposed  to  Puritanism;  and 
SI  a  bishop  he  was  always  well  spoken  of. 
Sir  John  Harrington,  for  instance,  eays  ("  Brief 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England  "), 
**  No  bishop  since  I  can  remember  hath  been 
ooonted  more  vigilant  in  looking  to  his  charge, 
m  ptid  teclsBta  detrimsnti  capiat.^*  Camden 
("Britannia,**  i.  242)  calls  him  "a  person  of 
angular  courage  and  prudence  in  all  matters 
R^a^ing  to  the  discipline  and  establishment 
of  the  Church ;  **  but  Clarendon's  praise  is 
the  faig^iest  of  all  (book  i.,  anno  1633,  death 
of  Aichbiabop  Abbott) :  *<  Dr.  Bancroft^  that 
metropolitan   who    understood  the   Church 


excellently,  and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Calvinian  psuty,  and  very 
much  subdued  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  Non- 
conformists by  and  after  the  Conference  at 
Hampton  Court;  countenanced  men  of  the 
greatest  parts' in  learning,  and  disposed  the 
clergy  to  a  more  solid  course  of  study 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to;  and  if 
he  had  lived,  would  quickly  haveexting^uiahed 
all  that  fire  in  England  which  had  been 
kindled  at  Geneva;  or  if  he  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop  Overal,  or 
any  man  who  understood  and  loved  the 
Church,  that  infection  would  easQy  have 
been  kept  out  which  could  not  afterwards  be 
so  easily  expelled." 

Bancroft's  chief  work  is  "Dangerous  Posi- 
tions and  Proceedings,  published  and  prac- 
tised within  this  lland  of  Britaine  under 
pretence  of  Reformaticm,  and  for  the  Presby- 
teriall  Discipline  *'  (1593).  The  title  pretty 
well  explains  its  purpose,  which  is  an 
exposure  of  .the  doctrine  of  the  Scottish  and 
Oenevan  party  and  its  results.  In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  (our  Authorised  Version) 
he  took  no  actual  part ;  he  is,  indeed,  stated 
to  have  said,  when  the  translation  was  pro- 
posed, "  that  if  there  should  be  translation 
according  to  every  man's  fancy,  there  would 
be  no  end  of  translating;"  still,  when  the 
work  was  undertaken,  he  gave  his  counte- 
nance to  it,  and  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
him  in  the  preface — ^that  preface  which  is  so 
seldom  printed  and  so  UtUe  known:  "The 
chief  overseer  and  ipyoSt^iKnis  under  his 
Majesty,  to  whom  not  only  we,  but  also  our 
whole  Church,  was  much  bound." 

Bands. — ^This  article  of  academical  and 
professional  dress,  like  many  others,  seems  to 
have  been  originally  common  to  all  dress, 
and  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  large 
shirt-collar  turned  downj  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  old  Cavalier  portraits;  an  old 
crayon,  for  instance,  represents  Sir  Edmund 
Yemey,  royal  standard-bearer  at  Edgehill,  in 
full  armour,  with  this  very  incongruous  collar 
at  the  top  of  it.  On  becoming  a  separate  piece 
of  dress,  the  size  of  bands  began  to  diminish, 
though  during  the  last  century,  when  they 
were  almost  universal  among  the  clergy,  they 
were  still  often  large ;  Wesley  and  "Wnitfleld, 
as  the  reader  will  have  observed  from  their 
portraits,  wore  them  of  considerable  size.  At 
present  they  are  worn  chiefly  as  part  of  the 
full  academical  dress,  and  by  barristers; 
hardly  (except  at  court)  by  any  clergy  except 
those  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

Banifory  Bishopric  of. — In  the  usual 
style  of  Welsh  tradition  the  foundation  of  the 
see  of  Bangor  is  attributed  to  a  St.  Deiniol, 
or  Daniel,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  A.n.  684, 
but  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  his 
name.  There  are  traces  of  Bishops  of  Bangor 
also  during  the  dark  ages  of  Welsh  histor}-, 
but  the  first  authentic  record  of  them  is  to 
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be  found  after  the  Normiui  Conquest,  when 
William  Kufus  nominated  one  of  his  chaplains, 
a  Breton  named  Hervi^,  to  the  see  in  a.d.  1092. 
In  A.D.  1109  Herve  was  tianslaied  to  Ely, 
and  Bangor  remained  vacant  until  a.d.  1120, 
from  w^oh  tune  there  has  been  a  nearly 
continuous  succession  of  bishops  until  the 
present  day,  the  number  recorded  from  1092 
being  siztv-four. 

The  diocese  comprehends  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  tilie  counties  of  Carnarvon  and 
Merioneth,  and  part  of  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery. The  bishop's  income  is  £4,200,  and 
the  population  of  the  diocese  numbered 
226,040  in  the  year  1881.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  Bishops  of  Bangor : — 


HotA  ...  1002 
David  the  Soot  .  1120 
Maarioe  .  .  1140 
Ony  Bofos  .  .  1177 
Alban  .  .  .  U05 
Bobert  of  Shrews- 
bury .  .  .  U97 
Martin,  or  Cadogan  1215 
Biohard  .    1237 

Anian  ...  1287 
ChiflElnapTonrerth  1907 
AnianSeys  .  .  U09 
MattbewEnglefield  132B 
Thomas  Biogsted  1387 
OernwdeCutro. 
Howel  ap  Grono  . 
John  Qm>ert 
John  SwafiEham   . 


isas 

1371 
1872 
1378 
1400 
1408 
1418 
1425 
1488 
1448 
1453 
1485 
1498 
1500 
1505 
1500 
1584 
1539 
1548 


Wffliaio  Glynne  . 
Bowland  M«7riok 
Nioolas  Bobmaon 
HoKh  Bellott  . 
Biohard  Yaoghan 
Henry  Bowland* . 
Lewis  Bayly. 
DaTld  Dolben 
Edmnnd  Griffith . 
William  Boberts. 
Bobert  Morgan  . 
Humfrey  Lkyd  . 
Hiun- 


1555 


1588 
1508 
1506 
1818 
1838 
1834 
1837 
1886 
1878 


Hamfrey 

phxiea        « 
JohnETans 
Benjamin  Hoadly 
Bichard  Beynolds 
William  Baker    . 
Thomas  Sherlock 
Charles  Cecil 
Thomas  Herring . 
Matthew  Hutton 
Zanhariah  Pearoe 
John  Egerton 
John  Ewer  • 
John  Moore . 
John  Warren 
William  Clearer  . 
John  Bandolph    . 
Henry  W.  Majendie  1800 
Christopher  Bethell  1830 
James  Colqahoon 

Campbdl.       .    1850 

Banoob  has  been  in 


1080 
1702 
1718 
1781 
1728 
1728 
1784 
1738 
1743 
1748 
1758 
1780 
1775 
1783 
1800 
1807 


Biohard  Toang    . 
Benedict  Nioolls . 
WilUam  Barrow  . 
John  Cliderow     . 
Thomas  Cheriton 
John  Stanbery    . 
James  Blakedon  . 
Bichard  Edenham 
Henry  Dean 
Thomas  Pigott    . 
John  Penny. 
Thos.  Skiryington 
John  Salcot 
John  Bird    . 
Arthnr  Bulkeley . 

The  Gathbdrai.  of 
recent  years  carefully  and  tastefully  restored. 
The  earliest  reference  to  any  ecclessiastical 
building  upon  the  site  is  in  a  Welsh  Chronicle, 
which  gives  an  account  of  King  Edgar's  ex- 
pedition into  Wales,  and  states  that  he  built 
a  church  at  Bangor,  "  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cathedraL"  The  cathedral  thus  referred  to 
is  said  to  have  been  burned  down  by  the 
Normans  in  a.d.  1071,  and  to  have  been  re- 
built by  them  in  a.d.  1211.  This  latter  struc- 
ture was  destroyed  during  the  Welsh  wars  of 
Edward  I.  Once  more  it  began  to  be  rebuilt 
by  the  munificence  of  Bishop  Anian,  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  bishop 
being  also  the  same  as  the  Anian  who  pro- 
vided a  '*  Use  "  for  Bangor,  as  St.  Osmund 
had  done  for  Salisbury.  [XJsbs.]  Anian's 
church  was  burned  down  by  Owen  Glendower 
and  his  savage  followers. 

The  present  cathedral  is,  as  to  the  walls,  a 
fabric  erected  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  YIII.    [a.d.  1490-1633].    Carved 


timber  roofs  were  added  to  this  chorch  in 
seventeenth  century,  but  these  were  destro] 
or  greatly  altered,  at  the  beginning  of 
present  centoir.  About  the  same  time  as 
roofs,  the  stall-work  was  destroyed,  and 
placed  by  what  Sir  Gilbert  Soott  called  " 
most  execrable  g^mcrack  that  ever  disgra 
a  church."  During  tiie  recent  restorati 
many  fragments  of  the  thirteenth  cent 
cathedral  which  was  burned  down  by  Oi 
Glendower  were  recovered,  and  these  w 
used  both  for  design  and  for  actual  matei 
As  it  now  exists,  a  structure  partly  old  i 
partly  new,  the  western  tower  ia  Bis) 
8kevington*s  work,  built  early  in  the  i 
teenth  century.  The  central  tower  is  n 
but  rephuses  what  stood  there  in  ancient  ds 
The  choir  ia  Perpendicular  work,  of  the  la! 
part  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of 
sixteenth  century. 

The  cathedral  establishment  consists  o: 
dean,  four  residentiary  canons,  six  honor 
canons,  a  chancellor,  and  two  minor  canou 

Bangor,  Use  o£    [Usss.] 

Baagoriaa    Controvr»y.— A   c 

troversy  respecting  the  spiritual  authority  i 
geneni  system  of  the  Church,  and  especii 
the  Church  of  England,  which  arose  in 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Ever  si 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Church  i 
suffered,  not  merely  through  the  loss  of  sc 
of  the  most  pious  of  her  sons,  the  Non-jur« 
but  also  in  consequence  of  the  appoiutmen 
Whigs  to  bishoprics  while  the  rank  and 
of  the  clergy  were  Tories,  t.^.,  partLsane 
the  Stuarts  and  upholders  of  absolute  olx 
ence.  Consequently,  there  were  many  bii 
scenes  in  Convocation  between  the  Upper  i 
Lower  House.  During  the  reign  of  An 
however,  there  seemed  a  hope  of  reconciliati 
but  this  hope  was  destroyed  largely  throi 
the  intemperate  utterances  of  Dr.  Benjai 
Hoadly,  who  in  1716  became  Bishop 
Bangor  [Hoadlt].  Dr.  Hickes,  a  lear 
Non-juror,  having  published  some  papen 
which  he  accused  the  Church  of  schi 
Hoadly  replied  by  publishing  a  treat 
'*  Preservative  Against  the  Principles  i 
Pi«ctic6s  of  the  Non- jurors,  both  in  Chu 
and  State,"  wherein  ne  affirms  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  Christian  profession  that  tfa 
should  be  any  communion  with  a  visi 
Church.  On  March  Slst,  1717,  he  preaci 
before  the  King  a  sermon  on  **  The  Nature 
the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  Christ,"  wh 
was  published  by  royal  command.  Dr.  Sns 
head-master  of  ]Bton,  appealed  to  the  voio< 
the  Church,  and  Convocation  met  to  c 
sider  the  matter.  The  Lower  House  die^ 
a  report,  but  before  it  could  be  presented 
the  Upper  House,  the  King,  advised  by 
Whig  ministers,  prorogued  Convocation 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  met  no  more 
our  own  day.  There  can  be  no  question  t 
this  high-handed   proceeding  was  a  het 
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Uow  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  idlenoed 
lier  e]fiig7,  and  gave  the  opportunity  for 
oppoaoB  to  gird  at  her. 

From  this  time  the  controveny  between 
^  Bidiop  of  Bangor  and  hiB  opponents  was 
carried  on  by  pamphlets,  of  which  several 
himdieds  were  published.  Hoadly*s  main 
opposers  were  Sherlock,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London,  and  William  Law,  a  Non-juror.  The 
ktter's  three  letters  to  Hoadly  will  be  found  in 
the  first  volume  of  an  admirable  collection  of 
Tracts,  entitled  Thg  Scholar  Armed.  To  Law, 
probably  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the 
Church  owed  at  that  time  tlie  preservation  of 
her  spiritual  life  [Law],  as  will  be  gathered 
from  what  we  have  said.  Law  and  his  followers 
maintamffd  the  system  of  the  Church  as  one 
of  Divine  institution  and  authority,  while 
the  other  side  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
homan  institution. 

Bankers. — ^The  curtains  which  formerly 
bang  acrofls  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
altars  in  English  churches. 

Banner. — ^The  form  of  a  baimer,  now  so 
well  known  in  its  religious  and  processional 
use,  is  the  same  which  it  has  had  from  the 
carlieit  times,  an  upright  pole  and  cross-bar 
(sometimea  fixed,  sometimes  attached  only  to 
the  top  by  corda  from  its  ends),  on  which  is  a 
square  or  nearl}'  square  piece  of  silk,  bearing 
a  device.*  Banners  are  military  in  their 
origin.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
luniliar  Boman  eagle;  and  their  Christian 
and  religious  uae  datea  almost  from  the  be- 
ginniog  of  Christianity  itself,  from  the  cele- 
brated vision  of  Constuitine,  when  he  saw  the 
crosB  upon  the  banner,  inscribed  "In  this 
Conquer;"  the  i.abarux,  which  he  made 
sccording  to  the  pattern  showed  to  him,  and 
used  as  his  military  standard,  being  adopted 
in  the  Church  also,  and  used  by  her  in  pro- 
cnsionsw  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities  "  (under  the  word  vexillum)  gives 
instaooes  from  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  Honorius  of  Autun  in  the  twelfth. 

Bede  tells  us  {''  £ccL  Hist,"i.  25)  that  Au- 
goi^ne  and  his  priests,  when  they  first  visited 
King  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  a.d.  697,  came  in 
latKession,  bearing  a  cross  and  "the  image 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  painted  on  a  board," 
which  may  be  called  their  banner,  or,  at  any 
ni^y  occupied  its  place  and  served  its  purpose. 
All  through  the  medieval  canons  of  the 
Eogliah  Qiurch  their  use  may  be  traced, 
snd  especially  in  the  Rogation  Day  pro- 
ceaaons,  of  which,  "beating  the  bounds" 
is  the  modem  English  representative ;  and 
for  their  use,  as  mentioned  in  the  "  Sarum 
iVKennonal,"  see  Maskell's  Monuments 
Situsiui,  i.  cxL  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
heen  used  since  the  Reformation  till  their 
wxai  revival  with  so  many  other  ornaments 
and  ceremonies. 

*  En  itrict  henldic  ImncnaM,  however,  this  is 
tfOBliIoa,  a  banner  being  simply  a  sqnare  flag. 


Banns  of  Marriage.— The  public 
notice  of  marriage  to  be  contracted  is  traced 
back  in  France  and  England  to  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  England  it  is 
known  as  early  as  a.d.  1200  to  have  been 
g^ven  three  times,  as  now.  A  canon  to  that 
effect  was  passed  in  the  Synod  of  Westminster, 
under  Hubert  Fitzwalter,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (Johnson's  Canons,  ii.  91).  In  1322, 
a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Walter  Reynolds 
ordered  the  banns  to  be  on  three  Sundays,  or 
holy-days,  distant  from  one  another  (a  m 
dittantiius);  on  which,  William  Lyndwood 
(Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1444)  notes,  in  his 
'*  Provinciale,"  that  it  seems  one  day  at  least 
must  be  between  them;  then  adds  that  he 
thinks  three  feast-days  running,  as  in  Easter, 
or  Whitsun  Week,  will  do ;  because  to  be 
distant  is  the  same  as  to  differ,  or  to  be  re- 
moved, and  if  three  feast-days  come  ruiming,' 
they  so  differ  that  one  of  them  is  not  another.. 
But  all  room  for  this  little  bit  of  casuistry  is 
removed  by  the  "  Sarum  Mknual,"  which  pro- 
vides, in  so  many  words,  that  there  must  be 
one  common  day  between  the  feast-days 
Following  the  Sarum  use,  hol^-days  as  well 
as  Sundays  were  mentioned  in  all  our  ie« 
formed  prayer-books,  including  the  one  of 
1662,  that  now  in  use ;  and  it  is  without  the 
least  authority  that  the  rubric  was  altered  by 
the  printers,  about  1809,  as  it  now  commonly 
stands. 

The  Ume  for  banns,  in  the  Sarum  use,  was 
during  the  Mass,  and  in  agreement  with  this, 
all  our  books  dix^Bcted  and  direct  that  it  is  to 
be  during  the  Communion  Service,  before  the 
Offertory  sentences;  but  the  above-mentioned 
printer's  alteration  has  swept  this  too  away, 
and  substituted  "  after  the  second  lesson."  The 
history  of  this  is  that  the  Act  of  26  George 
II.  (commonly  known  as  Lord  Hardwicke's) 
provided  this  as  the  place  for  banns  in  ths 
Evening  Service,  for  ^ich  no  previous  pro- 
vision had  ever  been  made,  and  that  it  was 
construed  to  extend  to  the  Morning  Service 
also.  But  it  has  been  held  by  Lord  Mans- 
field and  by  Baron  Alderson  (1866^  that  this  is 
a  wrong  construction,  and  that  tne  time  for 
banns  in  tho  Morning  Service  is  still  regulated 
by  the  rubric,  and  is  therefore  before  the 
Offertory  sentences.  With  regard  to  the  former 
point,  whether  holy-days  as  well  as  Sundays 
are  still  available  for  banns,  the  case  is 
different ;  for  though  it  has  never  been  raised 
or  decided,  and  though  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  stand  on  the  same  footing,  the  Act 
4  Geo.  IV.  distinctly  provides  that  banns 
shall  be  published  on  three  Sunday,  and  that 
other  rules  of  the  rubric  not  hereby  altered 
shall  be  duly  observed.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  generally  held  to  supersede  the  rubric, 
and  the  decision'of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Baron 
Alderson  was  not  opposed  to  this  principle,  but 
simply  declared  that  the  Act,  being  capable  of 
a  construction  in  agreement  with  the  rubric, 
was  to  receive  such  construction.  The  later  Aci 
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6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  which  confirmB  "all  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  rubric/'  refers,  not  to 
the  publication  of  banns,  but  to  the  actual 
solemnization  of  marriage. 

The  object  of  this  publication  of  Banns, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  publicity:  as  the 
Sarum  book  has  it,  "when  the  greater 
multitude  of  people  shall  be  present."  In 
England  the  greater  multitude  are  now 
present  at  Homing  Prayer,  and  when 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Baron  Alderson  gave 
their  decisions,  this  was  almost  invariably 
followed  by  the  Communion  Service,  so  that 
the  greatest  publicity  was  still  attained; 
but  it  is  not  now  attained  by  publishing  banns 
at  an  early  celebration,  when  (at  least  in  the 
country)  a  dozen  at  most  may  be  present. 

Baptism. — One  of  the  two  Sacraments 
ordained  by  Christ,  and  that  rite  whereby 
admission  is  given  to  Christianity. 

1.  Origin.  —  It  is,  though  not  demon- 
strably certain,  Very  highly  probable  that 
the  admission  to  Judaism  by  baptism  of  Pro- 
selytes of  Righteousness  (the  highest  class  of 
proselytes),  which  certainly  existed  after  our 
Liord's  time,  existed  during  and  before  His 
time  and  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  Dr.  John 
Lightf oot  (on  Matt,  iii.)  and  Prideanx  assume 
it  at  once;  and  it  is  urged  that  if  it  is 
not  free  from  doubt,  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment may  be  founded  on  the  way  in 
which  the  subject  is  handled  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  as  if 
the  idea  of  baptism  was  perfectly  familiar  to 
the  Jews,  ana  it  agrees  with  analogy  that 
the  rito  should  be  founded  on  and  developed 
out  of  one  already  known.  Beferenoes  to 
authorities  may  be  found  in  Smith's  **  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Antiquities,'*  under 
"Baptism,"  L  170.  This  proselyte  baptism 
was  by  immersion  of  the  whole  body  in 
water,  and  its  derivative,  that  of  John,  would 
probably  be  so  also:  "They  were  baptised 
of  him  in  Jordan  "  (Matt.  iiL  6).  Our  Lord 
also  came  up  "  out  of  the  water." 

Thus,  then,  John's  baptism  prepared  the 
way  for  that  of  the  Greater  than  he  who 
was  to  come  after  him,  and  even  this  Greater, 
"to  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  deigned  to 
receive  it  at  his  hfmds.  The  disciples  of  our 
Lord  also  baptised,  but  it  was  not  with  full 
Christian  baptism,  for  that  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  was  not  instituted  by  Him  till 
just  before  His  ascension  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
Probably  their  baptism,  like  John's,  was  a 
baptism  merely  of  repentance. 

2.  Progrbbs. — ^The  full  form  of  baptism 
instituted  by  the  glorified  Saviour  became 
instantly  the  only  authorised  form,  and  all 
seeming  exceptions  in  the  New  Testament 
can  be  shown  to  be  not  really  such  :  chiefly 
by  these  considerations,  that  the  phrase  "  in 
the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ "  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii. 
16,  xix.  4)  follows  instantly  on  a  mention  of 
the  preaching  of  that  Name,  so  that  it  is 


most  natural  ihat  the  speaker  or  nam 
(not  speaking,  as  no  early  writer  in  such  a 
speaks,  wit£  strict  theological  aocun 
should  continue  the  use  of  the  same  f  om 
language;  also  that  the  preposition  answei 
to  the  English  "in"  is  not  always 
same ;  also  that  in  no  case  is  the  express 
strictly  "  in  the  Name  of  the  Son."  2S< 
very  few  real  exceptions  there  afterwe 
were,  but  formal  dedsions  were  always 
&vour  of  the  orthodox  way. 

Adult  baptinn,  in  the  first  da3rs  of  CI 
tianity,  was,  of  course,  the  rule,  and  inj 
baptism  only  known  when  whole  househ 
were  converted  at  once.  Of  this  instai 
can  be  given  where  children  can  hardly  1 
failed  to  make  ^art ;  and  that  infant  bapl 
was  our  Lord's  mtention,  the  two  texts,  A' 
X.  14  and  John  iii.  5,  when  taken  together, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majorit) 
Christians,  enough  to  show.  As  Christia 
grew,  and  children  were  bom  of  Chris 
parents,  these  were  in  many  cases  bapt 
in  their  infancy  (Iren.  ag^.  Heresies,  ii. 
Tert.  de  Bapt.  18 ;  Iren.,  Hom.  on  St.  L 
14),  but  not  in  all,  for  an  exaggerated  opii 
of  sin  after  baptism,  and  probably  in  8 
cases  even  the  mere  fact  that  the  pai 
themselves  had  been  baptised  as  adults, 
often  to  the  deferring  of  baptism,  as  in 
cases  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Emperor  < 
stantine.  About  the  fifth  and  sixth  centi 
infant  baptism  became  the  rule,  and  he 
remained  ever  since ;  but  there  have  ab 
been  bodies  of  Christians,  larger  or  sms 
who  have  denied  the  necessity  of  ir 
baptism;  and,  as  is  well  known,  such  exi 
the  present  time.    [Baptists.] 

3.  Matter,  Mods,  and  Manner.— 
essentials  of  baptism  are,  first,  water; 
secondly,  the  recitation  of  the  formula, 
the  Name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  an 
the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  it  is,  of  course,  fui 
necessary  that  the  water  should  acti 
touch  the  person  of  him  who  is  to  be 
tised,  but  the  quantity  of  water  ^ 
obtains  this  contact  is  not  essential  ; 
therefore,  three  ways  of  administering 
tism,  all  equally  valid,  have  exist^ni,  c 
spending  to  the  three  ways  in  which 
necessary  contact  may  be  procured.  1 
are:  dipping  in  the  water  FImmers 
pouring  the  water  on  [Apfusion J,  sprinl 
the  water  [Aspersion],  Immersion 
there  is  no  doubt,  the  first  rule  of  the  Ch 
All  early  descriptions  of  baptism,  as  Te 
lian,  de  BaptitmOy  use  such  words  as  s 
down,  and  plunging  in  the  water;  bi 
the  same  time  it  is  also  clear  that  A^ 
was  known  and  used  where  neoessar 
where  the  Philippian  gaoler,  was  bapi 
"  he  and  all  his  straightway,"  in  the  ni 
of  the  night,  St.  Paul  being  still  a  pris 
and  certainly  not  able  to  take 
out  to  the  river  Gangites.  In  the  We 
Church,   however,  Ajfiuion   gradually 
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thepboe  of  Imwurnon,  and  as  early  as  the 
thiiteeoth  centurr  had  hecome  the  custom 
vhich  it  now  is,  taking  the  form  of  Atpertion. 
The  only  mention  of  Atpersum  in  any  forma- 
kiy  of  the  Church  appears  to  have  heen  in 
the  catechism  betweeo  1604  and  1662,  when 
the  answer  to  the  question,  **  What  is  the 
outward  TisiUe  sign  or  form  in  haptism  ?  " 
Btood  thus:  "Water  wherein  the  person 
baptised  is  dipped,  or  sprinkled  with  it,  in  the 
Name,  kc  '*  But  in  the  East  Immersion  has 
Raained  the  practice  as  well  as  the  primary 
rale;  this  latter  it  indeed  still  is  in  the 
Cburch  of  England,  as  her  rubrics  for  Public 
Baptism  show.  Scattered  instances  of  abso- 
late  compKance  with  them  may  be  found  in 
modem  times,  as  in  the  family  of  Shirley, 
temp.  Charles  L  One  in  1823  may  be  found 
in  the  Annual  Begister  for  that  year,  p.  2U. 
Of  late  yeaza  it  has  beoome  somewhat  more 
commoQ.  [See  Baptistbry].  The  triple  appli- 
cation of  water,  in  agreement  with  the  form 
of  woids,  was  also  the  ancient  rule,  but  it 
ins  Tery  early  that  the  ein^le  application  was 
used,  iad  dieclared  equally  allowable,  in 
Rcognition  of  the  Unity  of  the  Trinity. 
Still,  the  earlier  form,  thoudb  no  longer  re- 
quired by  the  Church  of  England,  is  not 
infrequently  used,  and  in  the  Eastern  and 
Bcnum  Churches  is  the  universal  practice. 
Oi  other  ancient  ceremonies  of  minor  impor- 
tance space  forbids  to  speak  at  leng^;  the 
chief  of  them,  exorcism  and  aiiointing,  were, 
^th  the  Trine  Immersion,  retained  in  our 
fint  reformed  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  bat  laid 
aside  with  it  in  1552. 

4.  MnnsTEK. — As  our  Lord  handed  on  the 
function  of  baptism  to  His  disciples  the 
Apoetles,  so  they  handed  it  on  to  their  suc- 
oeKOTB,  the  first  bishops,  whose  special  pro- 
vince it  remained  for  some  time  More  they, 
ia  their  turn,  handed  it  on  to  the  lower  orders 
of  the  ministry :  but  all  along  it  was  held 
that  the  power  lay  with  the  whole  ministry, 
M  vhen  St.  Philip  the  deacon  and  evangelist 
Wptised  at  Samaria  (Acts  viii.)  ;  it  has  been 
aln  held,  though  less  universally,  and  is  still 
Ikeld,  that  baptism  can  be  given  by  any  person 
whomsoever.  This  is  shown  in  the  rubrics  of 
the  old  English  offices. 

5.  The  Sign  op  the  Cross. — ^This  is  not 
MecLtialtobaptism,and  accordingly  in  private 
it  ia  not  ordered.  In  public  it  is  used,  not  as 
&  part  of  haptism,  but  "  in  token  that  here- 
after he  diall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the 
futii  of  Christ  crucified,  and  manfully  to 
fight  under  His  banner  against  sin,  the  world, 
and  the  devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's  laith- 
fal  toldier  snd  servant  unto  his  life's  end." 
Than  these  familiar  words  of  the  Church  of 
England,  no  better  short  explanation  can  be 
fnmd.  A  longer  and  more  elaborate  one, 
jvatifjing  the  ceremony  from  the  charge  of 
saperetition,  is  found  in  the  30th  canon  of  the 
Cnunh  of  England. 

"*     "         of  Bells. — ^An  improper  de- 


signation, sometimes  g^ven  to  the  ceremony  of 
dedicating  bells,  in  which  they  were  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  there  being,  however,  no 
association  between  this  rite  and  that  of  holy 
baptism.     [Bells,  Baptism  of.] 

Baptism  of  Blood. — Persons  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  for  Christ  without  having 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  be  baptised,  were 
accounted  by  the  ancient  Church  to  have 
been  baptised  in  their  own  blood  by  the  act 
of  martyrdom. 

Baptunnerinm,  or  Baiptumalo.  ~ 

The  baptism  book,  out  of  which  the  clergy 
and  singers  said  the  services  for  baptism. 
In  the  modem  Church  of  England  these  ser- 
vices are  usually  bound  up  with  those  for 
churohings,  burials,  and  marriages,  under  the 
name  of  the  Book  of  Occasional  Oflices,  or 
"The  Manual" 

Baptistery. — ^The  building  [Greek  Bap^ 
tistirion ;  Lat.  JSaptisterium']  set  apart  in  or. 
near  a  church  for  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism. While  the  Church  was  in  a  missionary 
condition  converts  were  baptised  in  such 
places  as  were  most  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  some  being  christened  in 
fountains,  pools,  or  running  streams,  as  was 
the  Ethiopian  convert  of  St.  Philip  [Acts 
viii.  36-39],  others  in  houses,  by  the  pouring 
of  water  upon  the  person  from  some  vessel, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Philippian  gaoler  and  his  family  [Acts  xvi. 
33].  But  as  the  settled  organisation  of 
Christianity  progressed,  although  this  primi- 
tive method  was  still  continued,  as  it  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  day,  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  became  associated  with  the 
buildings  which  were  erected,  or  adapted,  for 
the  special  purposes  of  Divine  Service.  It 
then  became  the  custom,  apart  from  mis- 
sionary operations,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  Church  work,  for  baptism  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  three  times  a  year,  namely,  at  Epi- 
phany, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  tiie  bishop 
confirming  all  at  once  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  christened.  Thus  the  buildings  would 
need  to  be  larger,  on  account  of  Uie  great 
number  of  persons  to  be  christened,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  near  the  residence  oi  the 
bishop,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  his 
presence  to  confirm  the  baptism  and  the  bap- 
tised. Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  baptisteries 
were  originally  annexed  to  cathedral  churches, 
the  city  of  Rome  being  the  only  place  where 
they  appear  to  have  been  associated  with 
smaller  churches  in  the  earlier  times  of  orga- 
nised Christianity. 

The  most  ancient  baptisteries  known  are 
those  of  Aquileia,  which  is  in  ruins,  of  the 
Lateran  of  Home,  of  Kavenna,  and  of  Florence, 
these  dating  from  the  fouriUi  to  the  sixth 
century.  fVom  these  and  others,  and  from  the 
references  made  to  the  ritQ  of  baptism  by 
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early  Chiistian  writers,  it  appears  that  a 
baptistery  was  generally  circular,  or  six  or 
eight-sided,  having  in  the  centre  a  large 
reservoir,  or  font,  into  which  the  person  to  be 
christened  descended  by  three  steps,  the 
water  being  sufficiently  deep  for  immersion 
above  the  knees,  or  for  more  complete  immer- 
sion by  kneeling  or  stooping.  This  reservoir,  or 
''  piscina,*'  was  surmounted  by  a  dome,  which 
was  supported  on  pillars  of  marble,  and  tMs 
dome  was  decorated,  as  well  as  the  walls,  with 
paintings  illustrating  the  rite  of  baptism  and 
other  Gospel  subjects ;  and  the  whole  build- 
ing was  often  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
Baptisteries  are  usually  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Bai>tist.  There  is  a  curious  baptistery  in 
the  parish  church  of  Cranbrook,  ^ent,  made 
by  the  Vicar,  John  Johnson  [Jokksow],  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the 
immersion  of  those  who  had  grown  to  be 
adults  without  being  baptised.  There  are, 
however,  only  two  notices  of  its  having  been 
used. 

Baptivhl. — ^A  denomination  which  main- 
tains that  the  only  true  baptism  is  that 
which  is  administered  to  persons  who  can 
give  an  account  of  their  &itii,  and  by  immer- 
sion of  the  whole  body  in  watc^.  But  although 
this  ordinary  definition  is  ooirect  as  fftr  as  it 
goes,  it  does  not  go  further  than  externals, 
nor  does  it  distinguish  this  denomination 
from  the  Churches  of  ancient  origin,  since  the 
latter  make  strict  provision  that  all  grown-up 
persons  who  come  to  baptism  shall  give  an 
account  of  their  faith,  and  also  that  baptism 
shall  be  administered  by  immersion  when 
desired.  The  true  difference  in  essential 
principle  between  the  Baptists  and  the  Church 
of  England  is  that  the  former  baptise  persons 
in  the  belief  that  they  have  be^  converted, 
the  rite  of  baptism  being  used  as  an  outward 
sign  that  they  have  already,  before  baptism, 
and  independently  of  it,  become  children  of 
God ;  while  the  latter  distinctly  expresses  in 
the  words  of  the  baptismal  service  that  the 
persons  baptised,  whether  infants  or  adults, 
are  by  the  administration  of  baptism  "re- 
generate, and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's 
Church,"  "being  now  bom  again,  and  made 
heirs  of  everlasting  salvation  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  in  the  words  of  the 
Catechism,  that  each  one  of  us  **  in "  our 
**  baptism  "  **  was  made  a  member  of  Christ, 
the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  There  i^ould  also  be 
added  this  further  practical  difference :  that 
whereas  the  Church  of  England  accepts  the 
baptisms  of  Baptists  as  true  and  valid  bap- 
tisms, making  tilie  persons  christened  children 
of  God,  who  neea  no  further  baptism,  no 
baptisms  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  any 
other  communion  are  accepted  as  true  and 
valid  by  the  Baptists  unless  they  were  per- 
formed when  the  persons  had  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion.     All  persons,  therefore,  who 


have  been  christened   in   infancy   are    re- 
baptised  if  they  become  Baptists. 

The  rejection  of  infant  baptism  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  many  medisBval  sects,  and  of  the 
Anabaptists  ;  but  it  was  almost  invariably 
mixed  up  with  theological  and  political  prin- 
ciples, which  make  a  broad  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them  and  the  Protestant  Bap- 
tists of  Elngland,  Germany,  and  America 
[Anabaptistb],  who  have  not  been  distin- 
guished by  revolutionary  tendencies.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  special  opinions 
which  they  hold  respecting  mfant  baptism 
were  held  by  many  of  the  Puritans  of 
the  Refonnation  age,  but  the  severe  pro- 
ceedings of  reformers  like  Hooper  and 
Latimer  were  of  sudi  a  nature  as  to  make 
some  degree  of  secrecy  necessary  for  safety. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  of 
those  whose  views  on  baptism  were  simply 
those  of  the  modem  Baptists  aggregated  into 
separate  oominunities  until  the  rei^  of 
Charles  I.,  when  the  formation  of  their  first 
congregation  took  place,  according  to  their 
historian,  Crosby,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances; the  original  narrator  being 
William  Kiffin,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
sect: — ''There  was  a  congregation  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  of  the  Independent  persua- 
sion in  London  gathered  in  the  vear  1616, 
whereof  Mr.  Henry  Jacob  was  the  first  pastor, 
and  after  him  Mr.  John  Lathorp,  who  was 
their  minister  at  this  time.  In  this  society 
several  persons,  finding  that  the  congregation 
kept  not  their  first  principles  of  separation, 
and  being  also  convinced  that  baptism  was 
not  to  be  administered  to  infants,  but  such  only 
as  professed  faitli  in  Christ,  denred  that  they 
might  be  dismissed  from  that  community, 
and  allowed  to  form  a  distinct  congregation, 
in  such  order  as  was  most  agreeable  to  their 
own  sentiments.  The  Church,  considering 
that  they  were  now  grown  very  numerous,  so 
more  than  could  in  these  times  of  persecution 
conveniently  meet  together,  and  believing 
also  that  these  persons  acted  from  a  principle 
of  conscience,  and  not  obstinacy,  agreed  to 
allow  them  the  liberty  they  desired,  and  that 
they  should  be  constituted  a  distinct  Church, 
which  was  performed  the  12th  of  September, 
1633.  And  as  they  believed  that  baptism  was 
not  rightly  administered  to  infants,  so  they 
looked  upon  the  baptism  they  had  received 
in  that  age  as  invalid :  whereupon,  most  or  all 
of  them  received  a  new  baptism,  llieir  minis- 
ter was  Mr.  John  Spilsbury.  What  number 
they  were  ia  uncertain,  because  in  the  men- 
tioning of  the  names  of  about  twenty  men 
and  women,  it  is  added,  <  with  divers  others.' 
In  the  year  1638,  Mr.  William  Kiffin  (the 
writer  of  this  narrative),  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
and  others  being  of  the  same  judgment,  were, 
upon  their  request,  dismissed  to  the  said  Mr. 
Spilsbury 's  congregation.  In  the  year  1639, 
another  congregation  of  Baptists  was  formed, 
whose  place  of  meeting  was  in   Crutchod 
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Friars,  the  chief  promoters  of  which  were 
Mr.  Ureen, Mr.  Paul  Uobeon,  and  Captain  Spen- 
cer." [Croeby'sJETM^.  of  Eng,  BaptuU,  i.  148.] 
The  ttme  writer  alao  records  that  the  *'  new 
bapdam**  of  these  early  Baptists  was  effected 
by  communication  with  the  Dutch  Mbnnon- 
nia.  One  of  their  number,  Mr.  Richard 
Blunt,  being  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, was  sent  oTer  to  Holland,  where  he 
waa  baptised  by  John  Batte ;  and  on  his  re- 
tain, he  baptised  Mr.  Samuel  Blacklock,  the 
two  of  them  baptising  others  to  the  number 
of  fifty-three. 

The  numbers  of  the  Baptist  congregations 
rapidly  increased  about  the  time  of  the  Great 
£<;beIUon.  In  the  year  1646  there  were  said 
to  be  forty-six  of  them  in  and  about  London 
alone. 

A  Declaration  of  Parliament  was  issued 
in  their  fsToor  in  March,  1647,  but  a  year 
kter,  on  May  2nd,  1648,  an  Ordinance  of  the 
Lordj  and  Commons  was  passed,  which  was 
of  exactly  an  opposite  character.  This  latter 
(.>rdinanGe  declared,  "Whoever shall  say  that 
the  baptism  of  infants  is  unlawful,  or  that 
such  baptism  is  void,  and  that  such  persons 
ought  to  be  baptised  again,  and  in  pursuance 
th^^of  shall  baptise  any  person  formerly 
baptised,  or  shall  say  the  Church  government 
of  Presbytery  is  anti-Christian  or  unlawful, 
shall,  upon  conviction  by  the  oath  of  two 
wittteeses,  or  by  his  own  confession,  be 
ordered  to  renounce  his  said  error  in  the 
public  congregation  of  the  narish  where  the 
offence  was  committed;  and,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, he  shaU  be  conunitted  to  prison  till 
he  find  sureties  that  he  shall  not  publish  or 
maintiin  the  said  error  any  more."  The 
Baptists,  however,  shared  in  the  moderation 
with  which  religions  of  all  kinds  were  treated 
by  Cromwell,  and  many  of  his  supporters 
belonpngto  their  sect,  it  attained  considerable 
political  importance  during  the  time  of  his 
rule. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  increcLsing 
body  broke  up  into  two  distinct  sections: 
thooe  of  the  Greneral  and  the  Particular 
Baptists. 

The<i«nAnil  BaptistSy  who  are  also  called 
**  Arminian  Baptists,'*  derive  their  name  from 
holding  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption, 
fince  they  maintain  with  &e  Arminianb  that 
Christ  died  to  redeem  all  men.  They  split  off 
frc-m  the  main  body  in  1660,  when  a  **  Con- 
f^^sioQ  of  Faith  "  was  promulgated  by  them, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  which  they 
«f^  fOTth  the  doctrine  of  g^eral  redemption,  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  that  of  election.  At  the 
RejKtonition,  in  1661,  they  claimed  to  be  20,000 
xn.  nnmlwr,  but  shortly  afterwards  began  that 
dftwnward  course  of  the  sect  into  Unitarian- 
:«n,  which  eventually  split  it  up.  Those 
'vho  then  seceded  took  the  name  of  <*New 
Ojfraeetton  General  B^tists." 

Th«  Paurticiilar  Bapturts  call  them- 
s^ves  so  because  they  maintain  the  Calvinistic 


doctrine  of  "  particular  redemption,"  namely, 
that  Christ  did  not  die  to  redeem  all  men,  but 
only  the  elect.  These,  again,  are  divided  into 
two  classes :  [1]  the  *'  free  Communionists,'* 
who  admit  to  the  Lord^s  Sup^r  those  persons 
who  have  been  baptised  in  infancy  only,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  been  baptised  as 
adults ;  and  [2]  the  "  strict,"  or  "  dose  Com- 
munionists," wno  admit  no  persons  to  Com- 
munion but  those  who  have  been  baptised  as 
adults. 

As  there  are  ten  or  twelve  minor  sects  of 
Baptists  as  well  as  these  principal  divisions,  it 
is  convenient  to  remember  Uiat  it  is  the 
Particular  Baptists  who  are  generally  meant 
when  *'  Baptists  "  without  any  other  designa- 
tion are  named.  In  many  of  the  churches, 
however,  which  formally  belong  to  this  class, 
the  distinctive  tenet  of  particular  redemption 
is  no  longer  insisted  upon. 

The  system  of  Church  government  among 
Baptists  is  that  of  Independents  or  Congrega- 
tionalists,  each  congregation  being  complete 
in  itself,  and  independent  of  all  interference 
from  without.  In  1832,  an  association  of 
Baptist  churches  was  constituted  under  the 
name  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  to  this 
most  of  the  churches  have  affiliated  them- 
selves ;  but  it  possesses  no  right  of  inter- 
ference with  the  several  communities  of 
which  it  is  composed.  In  1885  the  statistical 
records  of  the  Baptists  enumerated  in  the 
United  Kingdom  3,909  chapels,  in  charge  of 
1,908  pastors  and  3,605  evangelists,  with 
312,465  baptised  members,  and  467,930  Sun- 
day schol^.  There  are  also  considerable 
numbers  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
English  Colonies  and  foreign  dominions  of 
the  Crown;  and  missionaries  are  employed 
among  the  natives  of  India,  Ceylon,  China, 
Japan,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  The 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Baptist  community 
on  their  missions,  and  on  other  pious  objects, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £200,000. 

Barbara,  St.  [a.d.  235.]— All  which  is 
historically  known  respecting  this  saint  is  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  nobleman  of 
Nicomedia,  named  Dioscorus,  that  she  learned 
Christianity  from  Origen,  and  that  she  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  Nicomedia  in  the  year 
235,  during  the  persecution  of  Maximinus.  The 
ordinary  legend  about  her  is  that  having  lost 
her  mother,  she  was  shut  up  in  a  tower  by  her 
father,  who  gave  her  much  indulgence  and 
luxury,  but  wished  to  prevent  her  beauty 
from  attracting  suitors.  When  he  had. 
ordered  two  windows  only  to  be  constructed, 
Barbara  directed  a  third  to  be  made,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  she  had  done  this  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  DioScorus 
was  so  enraged  that,  when  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  make  his  daughter  abjura  Christianity, 
he  carried  her  before  the  persecutors,  and 
eventually  beheaded  her  with  hia  own  hands. 
At  the  moment  of  her  death  there  occurred 
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a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
thus  St.  Barbara  is  regarded  as  Uie  saint  who 
protects  against  thunder,  lightning,  and  fire- 
arms. There  is  a  pretty  German  legend  that 
when  she  was  being  scourged  before  execu- 
tion the  angels  changed  the  rods  into  feathers. 
Usually  she  is  represented  in  art  with  a  tower 
in  her  hand  or  near  to  her,  and  often  with 
artillery  at  her  feet,  and  her  effigy  is  frequently 
engraved  on  arms  and  armour.  The  day 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Barbara  is 
Dea  4th. 

^  Barbeliotes. — ^A  sect  of  Gnostics  men- 
tioned by  Irenffius,  who  sprang  up  in  the 
second  century,  and  called  themselves  after 
the  name  they  had  given  to  a  fanciful  being 
named  Barbelos,  or  Barbelo,  whom  they  seem 
to  have  substituted  for  the  Saviour  of  the 
Christian  system,  calling  him  the  Son  [Heb. 
£ar]  of  the  Father  and  of  a  mother  named 
Jaldkbaoth,  or  Sabaoth,  whom  they  desig^ia- 
ted  the  Lady  [Heb.  Beiah].  Such  txuces  of 
Christianity  as  there  were  in  their  "system 
were  mixed  up  with  so  much  licentiousness, 
that  they  received  the  nickname  of  Bar- 
boiians,  from  ^the  Greek  word  borborot, 
which  means  filth  or  mud. 

Barclay,  Robert  [a.!).  1648  — 1690].— 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  distin^isned 
of  the  Quakers.  He  belonged  to  a  Presby- 
terian family  of  Morayshire,  but  was  educated 
at  the  Scotch  Seminary  College  at  Paris. 
When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  father, 
David  Barclay,  became  a  convert  to  the  new 
sect  of  the  Quakers  (q.v.),  and  Robert,  being 
then  brought  back  to  Scotland,  soon  adopted 
his  father's  opinions.  From  that  time  he 
became  a  most  zealous  advocate  of  Quaker- 
ism, and  was  imprisoned  for  his  opinions 
at  Aberdeen  in  1677.  In  1682  he  was  ap- 
pointed Grovemor  of  New  Jersey,  but  as  he 
was  allowed  to  have  a  deputy-governor,  he 
never  visited  his  government,  but  remained  on 
his  estate  of  Ury,  which  he  succeeded  in 
getting  made  into  a  free  barony,  with  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  There  he  died,  in 
the  year  1690. 

Barclay's  celebrity  among  the  Quakers 
rests  on  an  "Apology  for  their  Tenets,"  which 
he  published  in  Latin  in  1676,  and  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  and  circu- 
lated in  many  editions.  He  was  intimate  with 
Fox  and  Penn,  and  was  also  admitted  to  the 
friendship  of  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  a  sister  of  Prince  Rupert,  and 
niece  of  Charles  I. 

Barcochba. — A  Jew,  who,  whilst  Jeru- 
salem was  lying  waste  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus,  assumed  the  name  of  Barcochba  (Son 
of  the  Star),  and  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah. 
[a.d.  132.]  Great  numbers  flocked  to  him 
and  he  succeeded  in  recovering  Jerusalem, 
and,  by  his  heroic  but  sanguinary  exploits, 
achieved  the  freedom  of  the  Palestine  Jews 


for  a  short  time.  But  after  a  savag 
years'  war  the  Roman  general, 
Severus,  stormed  his  fortress,  Bethi 
Barcochba  was  killed.  Every  Jew  ^ 
bidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  set  foot 
Holy  City.  The  Christians  suffered 
during  this  struggle,  both  from  the  h 
who  frequently  treated  them  as  thou§ 
were  Jews,  and  from  the  followers  of 
postor  because  they  refused  to  join  hin 

Bardoaaaiaaui. — ^The  followers 
desanes,  a  Syrian  of  Edessa,  in  Mesop 
a  man  of  giuat  learning  and  piety.  J 
his  followers  adopted  the  dual  system 
Gnostics,  but  not  their  worse  principle 
perhaps  they  only  adopted  dualisn 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  ori 
evil,  which  they  desired  to  make  indei 
of  God,  without  imagining  any  other  S 
Creator.  But  Bardesanes  held  opini 
specting  the  body  of  our  Lord  wide 
not  consistent  witn  the  doctrine  of  His 
nation,  looking  upon  it  as  an  appearan* 
body  rather  than  real  flesh  and  blood, 
descending  direct  from  heaven, .  and  nc 
of  the  Virgin  Iklary.  He  and  his  son 
monius,  wrote  a  great  many  hymns, 
were  very  popular,  and  were  usee 
among  Cathohc  Christians.  In  the 
century  the  public  use  of  these  hyi 
churches  was  forbidden,  and  after  tt 
thing  is  heard  of  the  Bardesanians. 

Bardsey,  The  Saint  of.  —  Th( 
**  island  of  bards  "  on  the  coast  of  Cam 
shire,  was  also  known  as  the  *^is] 
saints."  It  acquired  the  name  from 
the  place  to  which  Dubricius,  the  Arch 
or  Bishop,  of  Caerleon,  retired  in  a.] 
and  where  he  founded  a  monastic 
which  lasted  down  to  the  time  of  the 
mation.  Thence  proceeded  many  hoi 
for  the  service  of  the  Church  in  Wi 
troublous  times,  when  that  service 
death  at  the  hands  of  those  who  wer 
tending  for  the  possession  of  the  countr 

Barlaamitea. — So  named  from  Ba 
Abbot  of  St.  Saviour's,  in  Constantino 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  the  opponents  of  the  fanatical 
CHA8T8  (q.v.),  or  Quietists  of  that  age. 

Barlow,  William. — ^A  reforming:  1 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Elii 
now  principally  known  as  the  leading 
secrator  of  Archbishop  Parker,  and  i 
subject  of  the  controversies  which 
arisen,  both  concerning  his  own  c«ii 
tion  and  his  performance  of  that  ri 
Parker.  Barlow  was  of  Welsh  d( 
and  bom  in  Essex  about  1499;  hi 
education  partly  at  St.  Osyth,  in 
county,  in  a  convent  of  Augustine  < 
(of  the  building  of  which  a  good  pal 
remains),  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  wh 
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took  hu  degree  of  D.D.  His  early  opinions, 
like  liis  later  ones,  were  Protestant,  for  he 
wrote  and  published,  in  1519,  a  book  called 
The  Burying  of  the  jfaw,  which  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  opposition ;  he  also  went  abroad 
to  hear  the  German  Reformers.  But  their 
doctrine,  strange  to  say,  pleased  him  not; 
neither  Garlstaidt,  nor  Uansschein  (better 
known  as  CEoohunpadius),  nor  even  Luther 
himself  could  steady  this  wavering  convert, 
and  he  went  on  to  Rome.  Thence,  returning 
to  England,  he  published,  in  1531,  a  violent 
attack  upon  what  he  called  the  *'  Lutheran 
Jaccyons,"  and  in  1533  wrote  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  formally  recanted  his  "grievous  errors 
in  disallowing  the  Mass  and  denying  Purga- 
tory." In  spite  of  this,  he  must  have  halted 
between  the  two  opinions,  for  in  the  same 
year  he  was  collated  by  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
at  Queen  Anne  Boleyn's  request,  to  the 
Kectory  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent,  and  in  1534, 
by  the  same  influence,  made  Prior  of  Augus- 
tine Canons,  first  at  Haverfordwest,  and  then 
at  Bisham,  in  Berkshire.  This  last  he  held 
till  July  5,  1536.  In  November,  1534,  he 
wassent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  join 
Henry  in  throwing  off  the  Pope*s  supremacy, 
and  in  Scotland  he  remaincKi  till  February 
10,  1535.  A  year  afterwards,  March  to  May, 
1536,  he  was  again  in  Scotland  on  the  same 
errand,  with  a  short  interval  in  April. 

We  now  come  to  his  promotion  to  a 
bishopric;  and  here  reference  may  be  made 
to  Mr.  Haddan*s  exhaustive  notes  on  Arch- 
bishop Bramhall*s  Treatise,  The  Cwueera- 
tvm  »/  Protettant  Bishopt  Vindicated,  from 
which  these  dates  and  those  above  are  taken ; 
Bramhsll's  Works  in  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Library,  iii,  Preface  (which  is  unpaged),  and 
pp.  138-143,  227.  Barlow  was  elected  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
January  16,  1536;  his  temporalities  were  re- 
st/jred  February  2,  and  his  election  confirmed 
!>>'  the  Archbishop,  February  23,  when  the 
register  makes  no  mention  of  his  consecration. 
.\:»  he  was  in  Scotland  immediately  afterwards, 
and,  indeed,  being  confirmed  by  proxy,  pro- 
\My  on  his  joorney  at  the  time,  it  is  clear 
that  be  was  not  consecrated  to  Si  Asaph. 
He  was  elected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St  David's,  April  10,  confirmed  in  person 
April  21,  and  received  his  temporalities  April 
28,  when  it  is  certain  that  he  was  still  uncon- 
i^xnXeAy  since  the  Act  of  Parliament  then  in 
ifgns^  made  it  compulsory  to  recite  the  conse- 
cration if  it  had  taken  place.  On  April  27 
be  received  his  writ  of  summons  to  the  House 
uf  Lords ;  Parliament  met  on  June  8,  and  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Lords  June  30,  being 
tlieo,  of  course,  consecrated.  All  this  is 
proved  by  the  different  registers  which  still 
eri^t,  but  the  actual  register  of  the  consecra- 
tion does  not  exist,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
piDvpd  by  collateral  evidence.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  still  unconsecrated  on  April  26, 


but'  consecrated  by  June  30 ;  the  time,  how- 
ever, is  still  further  narrowed  by  the  prece- 
dence which  he  took  in  Parliament  and 
Convocation.  This  is  regulated  by  the  date 
of  consecration,  and  Barlow's  place  was  after 
a  bishop  who  was  undoubtedly  consecrated 
June  11.  As,  therefore,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  performance  of  any  other  consecration  be- 
tween June  1 1  and  30,  it  isallbut  certain  that  he 
was  consecrated  with  this  bishop  on  the  11th ; 
the  omission  of  the  entry  in  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  register  being  of  no  importance 
when  it  is  remembered  how  carelessly  this  is 
kept,  no  fewer  than  teven  other  consecrations 
being  omitted.  To  the  fact  of  the  consecra- 
tion witness  is  also  given  by  Barlow's  eiail 
acts  as  bishop  :  «.^.,  his  granting  of  leasee, 
which,  if  he  were  unconsecrated,  would  have 
been  null  and  void  ;  and  by  his  spiritual  acts, 
as  ordaining  priests  and  deacons  and  co-con- 
secrating bishops,  which  latter  he  did  in  1639 
and  1542  ;  but,  most  of  all,  by  his  own  words 
in  a  sermon  preached  shortly  after  his  conse- 
cration, and  which  was  reported  to  the  Privy 
Council  January  11,  1637,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  said  that  any  layman  appointed  by  the 
king  should  be  as  good  a  bishop  as  himself, 
or  the  best  in  England.  This,  if  he  were 
unconsecrated,  would  be  simply  meaningless. 
It  is  known  from  other  sources  that  he,  as 
well  as  Archbishop  Cranmer,  held  low 
opinions  on  consecration;  but,  considering 
the  results,  legal  and  other,  of  such  a  course, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  they  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  it  To-  resume  his  history :  he 
was  employed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
Vm.  and  Edward  Vl.  in  almost  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  Reformation;  notably  he 
aided  in  compiling  "The  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,"  1637,  commonly  known  as 
the  *'  Bishops'  Book.*'  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  by  letters  patent,  dated 
February  3,  1648,  the  canonical  formalities  of 
election  and  confirmation  being  then  sus- 
pended by  Act  of  Parliament.  Edward  VI. 
died  July  6,  1663,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (the  exact  date  is  not  known)  Barlow 
resigned  this  see,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  Queen  Mary  as  a  married  heretic. 
He,  however,  recanted,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  republishing  his  book  against  the 
"Lutheran  Jaccyons,"  and  afterwards  con- 
trived to  escape  to  Germany,  where  he  re- 
mained tin  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Mary 
died  November  17,  1668.  Then  returning 
to  England,  he  consecrated  Matthew  Parker 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  December  17, 
1669,  with  the  assistance  of  Bishops  Scory, 
Coverdale,  and  Hodgkin.  He  was  at  the 
time  Bishop-elect  of  Chichester,  and  confirmed 
thereto  December  20.  On  June  21,  1660, 
he  was  made  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1666,  and  died 
December  10,  1669. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  vacil- 
lating nature  of  his  character;  nor  was  he 
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Temarkable  for  devoutoeas  or  discretion. 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  after  the  dlBcusnon  of 
any  serious  subject,  would  sometimes  say, 
"  This  is  all  very  true,  but  my  brother  Barlow 
in  half  an  hour  will  teach  the  world  to  believe 
it  is  but  a  jest." 

His  works,  too,  have  been  mentioned,  or 
nearly  all;  except  the  Bishops'  Book,  they 
are  now  little  read.  He  also  trazislated 
great  part  of  the  Apocrypha  for  Cranmer's 
Bible.  By  his  wife,  Agatha  Wellesboume, 
he  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters;  the 
latter  all  married  bishops  (the  last  survivor 
of  these  episcopal  sons-in-law  died  in  1628). 
The  only  one  of  the  former  of  any  note  was 
William  Barlow,  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  a 
mathematician  of  some  repute,  who  died  in 
1525. 

Barnabas,  Epistle  or.  —  An  early 
Christian  document,  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas, 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his  first  apostolic 
journey.  The  question  of  authorship  has 
been  much  debated.  The  external  evidence 
that  it  was  really  the  work  of  St.  Barnabas 
must  be  admitted  to  be  very  strong.  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  who  are 
weighty  authorities,  both  speak  of  it  as  a 
genuine  work ;  so  do  the  historians  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome.  In  the  recently  discovered 
Sinaitic  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament 
n^xusciuPTs]  this  Epistlo  is  attached  to  it. 
But  though  the  work  was  evidently  regarded 
as  written  by  him  whose  name  it  bears,  it  was 
never  included  by  the  early  Church  amongst 
the  inspired  Scriptures,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  this.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
Scriptures  not  written  by  Apostles,  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  for  instance, 
but  the  connexion  of  the  writers  with  Apostles 
was  admitted.  Now  we  know  of  St  Bar- 
nabas that  he  and  St.  Paul  differed- in  opinion 
and  went  separate  ways.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  providence  of  God  found  work  for  both, 
but  the  pcurting  may  have  been  one  reason 
why  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  not  found 
worthy  of  the  same  honour  as  St.  Luke*s 
Gospel.  The  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself 
show  a  marked  difference  between  it  and  the 
writings  which  the  Church,  guided  bv  the 
Spirit  of  God,  declared  to  be  inspired.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  published  by  Archbishop  Wake  (who, 
following  the  early  writers,  believed  it  to  be 
the  genuine  work  of  Barnabas),  and  in  Clark*s 
edition  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathert^  as  well  as 
in  Hone's  Apocryphal  New  Testament.  It 
contains  twent^'-one  chapters,  and  is  addressed 
to  believers  m  danger  of  relapsing  into 
Judaism.  But  the  line  taken  is  not  that  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  quotes  such 
passages  as  Isaiah  i.  11 — 14,  Jer.  vii.  22,  23, 
Zech.  viii.  17,  to  prove  that  sacrifices  and 
ritual  were  under  no  circumstances  pleasing 
to  Gk>d ;  that  they  were  the  substitution  of  the 
carnal  in  place  of  the  spiritual  which  God  in- 


tended. He  goes  minutely  into  the  pr< 
tions  concerning  unclean  beasts  to  shov 
these  symbolised  spiritual  doctrines, 
cow  represents  those  "who  while  thej 
in  pleasure  forget  their  God,  but  whei 
want  pinches  them  then  they  know  the  1 
as  the  cow  when  she  is  full  knows  nc 
master,  but  when  she  is  hungry  she  mii 
noise,  and  being  again  fed  is  silent." 
eagle  signifies  those  who  live  by  rapin 
robbery,  and  so  on  ^Ch.  x.).  Some  ol 
ancient  writer's  fancies  are  of  the  stra 
character:  he  even  goes  to  the  leng 
symbolising  the  three  hundred  and  eig 
servants  of  Abraham.  Dr.  Miliigan, 
very  thoughtful  article  on  the  book  (Si 
IHetionary  of  Antiquities),  truly  says 
the  substance  of  Christian  truth  ms 
held  in  connexion  with  absurd  and  i 
views  which  to  others  would  be  impo^ 
It  has  ever  been  so.  We  have  heard  goc 
pious  men  talking  wild  nonsense  in  proo 
the  Beast  of  the  Revelation  meant,  now 
Pius  IX.,  and  now  the  Emperor  Nic 
Making  allowance  for  weakness,  ther 
we  recog^se  in  this  epistle  much  piety, 
zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  to ' 
the  writer  is  addressing  himself.  Tho  < 
very  beautiful  in  its  deep  pathetic  ea: 
ness. 

Bamabites.— An  order  of  clergy,  f oi 
for  charitable  purposes  at  Milan  at  tl 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  und< 
name  of  the  Clerks  Regulars  of  St.  Pau 
vulgarly  called  Bamabites,  because  the) 
at  first  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  Oi 
of  St.  Barnabas,  at  Milan. 

This  society  or  **  congregation  '*  of  < 
was  instituted  by  Antony  Maria  Zac 
Bartholomew  Ferrari,  and  James  A 
Morigia,  as  a  voluntary  association  fc 
purpose  of  instructing,  catechising,  prea( 
receiving  confessions,  directing  schools 
moting  missions,  and  engaging  them 
in  any  other  clerical  work  upon  whi 
might  please  the  bishops  to  employ 
During  the  lifetime  of  their  founders 
had  no  establishment  out  of  Milan,  but 
tually  they  extended  their  order  into 
Germany,  and  France,  and  many  bi 
have  belonged  to  it.  The  Bamabites 
also,  like  the  Jesuits,  had  many  distingn 
men  in  their  ranks.  They  have  about  ti 
houses  (called  Colleges)  on  the  Continen 
none  in  England. 

Baroniiis,  Cardinal  [a.d.  153S — 1 
— The  learned  and  industrious  historian,  ( 
Baronius,  was  bom  at  Sora,  in  Napl€ 
October  30th,  1638.  He  pursued  his  si 
first  at  Veroli,  and  afterwards  at  Naples 
in  1557  he  went  with  his  father  to  I 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  n< 
founded  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  i 
the  government  of  its  founder,  St.  I 
Neri  [OuATO&XAMs],  of  whom  Baroniu 
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stlMiaccenor.  The  Pope,  Glemeat  VIII., 
B»de  him  his  conf esaor  and  a  cardinal  in 
15d6,  aad  not  long  afterwards  libraiian  of 
tiKYatuaa.  On  the  death  of  Clement  VIII., 
Butadus  was  nearly  chosen  Pope,  but  the 
kAnenoe  of  Spain  and  his  own  strong 
o^naition  prevented  his  election.  He  died 
Jana  30th,  1607. 

The  great  work  of  Baronins,  his  Seele' 
tiutiui  AimmUy  was  undertaken  by  the 
dinctiaa  of  his  superior,  St.  Philip  Neri. 
It  was  intended  to  be  a  complete  Church 
ikistory  for  every  year  from  the  beginning 
of  Ckristianity.  It  occupied  him  for  thirty 
veua,  and  in  its  original  form  [a.d.  1588 
—i6d9]  filled  twelve  folio  volumes.  But 
oaav  editions  of  it  have  been  published,  and 
ooatinaaticais,  notes,  corrections,  and  indexes 
10  rapidly  increased  its  sixe  that  the  twenty- 
first  edition  [a.d.  1738—1767]  is  in  forty- 
three  volomes  folio. 


r,  Isaac,  D.D.  (1630—1677), 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  preachers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  faiher  was  a 
VQthhj  London  citisen,  and  is  said  to  have 
xegatdedthe  rough  and  negligent  habits  of 
laac,  who  was  his  eldest  son,  with  such  dis- 
iri^t,  that  he  uf^ed  to  pra^^  God  that  if  any  of 
hu  aoQS  dioold  die  early  it  might  be  this  one. 
lane  was  sent  first  to  Charterhouse,  where 
his  main  renown  lay  in  his  vigorous  pugUistio 
habiu,  then  to  Felstead  School  in  ESssez, 
vhere  he  gained  a  better  character.  At 
fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
Uidge,  bat  his  father  having  been  heavily 
mulcted  for  his  adherence  to  the  fortunes  A 
Charles  L,  the  son  could  not  have  beeo  kept 
tt  Cambridge  but  for  the  help  of  Dr.  Henry 
Hamnwnd.  In  1648  he  took  his  degree,  and 
lecame  fellow  next  year.  At  first  he  gave 
hixoKlf  to  mathematical  and  physical  studies, 
Wt  oo  his  sucocflsion  to  the  fellowship  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  doty  to  give  his  chief  attotition  to 
^^^7.  with  a  view  to  taking  Holy  Orders. 
He  dotely  studied  the  learned  languages,  and 
vaa  certainly  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars 
of  hifl  day.  But  when  he  became  a  candidate 
'cir  the  Greek  iwofessorship  in  1664  he  was 
aamctessful,  through  its  being  known  that 
he  Has  a  staunch  Royalist.  The  consequence 
vu  that  he  left  Cambridge  for  a  while,  and 
rpeot  a  year  or  two  in  Continental  travel, 
^uisg  as  far  as  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 
Oc  hu  retum  he  was  ordained,  and  immedi- 
itdf  afterwards,  times  having  changed,  he 
vv  sppointed  to  the  Greek  professor^p. 
la  1&63  the  founder  of  tiie  Lucaoan  profes- 
scffship  of  Mathematics  appointed  Barrow  the 
^  prQfeaw>r;  he  held  it  for  six  vears,  and 
cha;  resigned  it  in  favour  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
t  yoong  man  of  twenty-seven,  of  whose 
tHiitieB  he  had  formed  a  very  high  estimate, 
'^joung  man  was  Isaac  Newton.  Barrow's 
vbofe  Hie  was  marked  by  acts  of  self-renun- 
cutiaa.     In   1671  he   preached  the   Spital 
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Sermon  [Spital  Sbbmow],  the  first  he  ever 
printed.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  three  hours 
m  delivery,  but  not  to  have  wearied  the 
hearers.  If  this  tradition  is  true,  it  must 
have  been  cut  short  before  printixig,  for  it 
only  occupies  94  printed  pages,  whid^  would 
hardly  occupy  more  than  two  hours.  Next 
year  Charles  ll.  made  him  Master  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  declaring  while  he  did 
so  that  he  was  appointing  the  best  scholar  in 
EUigland.  He  held  the  post  for  onlpr  five 
years,  for  he  died  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
is  described  as  a  short,  lean  man,  very 
slovenly  in  dress,  a  great  smoker,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  fruit.  He  was  never  war- 
ried,  believing  that  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  College  statutes.  His  greatest 
literary  work,  which  still  holds  an  unap- 
proachable position  in  theological  controversy, 
is  his  Treatite  on  the  Pope^s  Supremacy,  In 
this  he  maintains  that  this  supremacy  in- 
volves at  least  seven  assumptions :  (1)  That 
St.  Peter  held  a  primacy  over  the  others ;  (2) 
that  this  primacy  was  not  personal,  but  could 
be  transmitted  to  his  successors ;  (3)  that  he 
was  ever  Bishop  of  Rome ;  (4)  that  he  continued 
so  to  his  death ;  (5)  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
have  a  universal  supremacy  over  Christendom ; 
(6)  that  they  have  enjoyed  it  ever  since  St. 
Peter's  time;  (7)  that  it  is  indefectible  and 
unchangeable.  His  treatment  of  each  point 
is  characteristio ;  he  runs  it  into  every  rami- 
fication of  which  it  is  capable,  and  does  it 
with  vehemence  and  eagerness  as  well  as  with 
exhaustive  learning.  One  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  acute  of  his  critics  (Dr.  H.  Wace) 
sees  an  uudogy  between  his  early  pugnacity 
and  his  controversial  and  even  homiletical 
method.  He  seems  to  clear  the  whole  field  of 
all  hostile  forces,  and  to  remain  the  sole 
figure,  triumphant  over  every  form  of  sin  or 
enx>r  with  which  he  has  been  in  combat.  ^  f)r. 
Waoe  calls  him,  in  fact,  the  "exhaustive" 
preacher.  He  leaves  nothing  unsaid  on  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  been  preaching,  takes 
each  division  and  discusses  it  step  by  step, 
places  each  in  its  position,  and  leaves  at  last 
the  impression  that  the  building  is  complete. 
This  is,  in  fact,  Barrow's  invariable  method. 
He  does  not  start  with  an  d  priori  laying 
down  of  great  principles,  but  builds  up  with- 
out reveah'ng  lus  plan  at  starting.  And  for 
the  same  reason  he  does  not  apparently  care 
for  watchwords,  such  as  "justification  by 
fkith,"  nor  display  any  signs  of  anxiety  over 
the  gfreat  problems  of  sin  and  free  wilL  He 
is  a  great  moraJist  of  the  highest  kind,  the 
preadier  of  practical  Christianity,  second  to 
none.  It  has  even  been  said  that  in  Mathe- 
matics he  has  but  one  superior,  namely,  his 
pupil  Newton.  His  theological  works  fill 
thiree  folio  volumes. 

Bartholomew  ICajiBaore.— The  name 
given  to  a  shocking  act  of  cruelty  fierpetrated 
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in  1572,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (August 
24),  by  which  thousands  of  Huguenots,  or 
French  Protestants,  lost  their  lives. 

The  person  who  had  the  honourable  place 
of  pioneer  in  the  French  Reformation  was 
Jacques  Lefevre  [d.  1537],  a  scholar  and 
theologian  of  Etaples,  in  Picardy  (on  the 
coast  between  Boulogne  and  Dieppe).  This 
man*s  independent  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  received  religious  opinions  often 
derived  no  authority  from  the  true  form  of 
Christianity;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Luther's 
teaching,  spreading,  as  we  know,  into  England, 
obtained  no  small  currency  also  in  northern 
France.  Lefevre's  opinions  were  likewise 
held  by  the  Bishop  of  Meauz,  a  few  miles 
from  Paris,  and  thus  reformed  opinions  spread 
gradually  southwards  to  the  metropolis.  The 
party  was  joined  by  Marg^aret,  Duchess  of 
Alen9on,  afterwards  Queen  of  Navaire,  sister 
to  King  Francis  I.  But  in  1521  the  doctrine 
of  Lu&er  was  formallv  condemned  by  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Paris;  persecution 
shortly  afterwards  began,  and  man^  execu- 
tions for  heresy  took  place.  Political  con- 
siderations after  a  time  led  to  its  relaxation ; 
Henry  II.,  King  of  Navarre,  was  induced  by 
his  wife  to  become  a  Protestant,  and  his  small 
court  became  a  camp  of  refuge  for  that  party. 
But  another  marriage  brought  disaster  upon 
it:  that  of  the  lung's  son,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  with  Catherine  de  Medici,  a  near 
relative  of  Popes  Clement  VII.  and  Leo  X. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Navarre,  and  also  because  Francis  I.  was 
on  bad  terras  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  desired  to  oppose  his  policy,  the  Pro- 
testants had  rest  for  a  time.  But  through 
the  interposition  of  Pope  Paul  III.  a  ten 
years'  truce  was  signed  in  1538,  one  result  of 
which  was  that  whatever  countenance  Francis 
I.  had  given  the  Protestants  was  withdrawn 
from  them;  and  in  the  later  years  of  his 
reign  they  were  again  much  persecuted  in 
Provence,  where  some  4,000  Vaudois  were 
massacred  in  1545.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  party  grew  and  flourished.  Francis  I. 
died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  II.,  the  husband  of  Ca&erine  de 
Medici,  under  whom  thev  rose  to  considerable 
importance,  and  even  datherine  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  feivoured  them.  Anthony,  who 
became  King  of  Navarre  in  1555,  and  his 
brother  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6,  joined  the 
Protestants  as  his  predecesaor  had  done,  as 
also  did  several  of  the  chief  nobility  (among 
whom  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  High  Admiral, 
and  his  brothers  were  conspicuous),  and  the 
Huguenots  became  of  such  importance  that 
the  French  Court  conceived  much  alarm. 
But  the  hands  of  the  Court  were  strengthened 
by  the  Guises,  a  branch  of  the  old  Dukes 
of  Lorraine,  who  now  took  a  foremost  place 
in  the  state.  Claude,  Duke  of  Guise,  died 
in  1550^  leaving  a  large  family,  of  whom 


those  important  to  the  present  histor 
his  successor,  Francis,  Charles,  Card 
Lorraine,  and  Mary,  who,  after  a 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Long 
became  wife  of  James  V.  of  Sootlar 
mother  to  the  famous  Queen  Mary, 
first  husband  was  Henry  II.'s  eldest  e 
successor,  Francis  II.  The  Guises 
proud  and  haughty  faxhily,  and  their 
of  Protestant  opinion,  together  wit! 
pride  and  self-iuterest,  embarked  the 
course  which  plunged  France  into  r< 
wars  lasting  for  more  than  a  century, 
which  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholom 
one  of  the  most  prominent  events. 

Henry  II.  died  in  1559,  and  duri 
short  eighteen  months'  reig^  of  h 
Francis  II.,  the  Huguenots  for  the  fin 
attempted  some  organised  resistance  i 
oppressors.  It  failed,  however ;  they 
engagement  near  Amboise,  and  agaii 
«  than  a  thousand  of  them  were  mas 
Francis  11.  died  in  1560,  and  his  h 
Charles  IX.,  a  hoy  of  ten,  succeeded 
the  regency  of  his  mother,  Catherine, 
promotion  the  Guises  woidd  fain  hai 
but  having,  of  course,  no  legal  daim  to 
being  of  the  roval  blood,  they  retirci 
Court.  Some  of  their  oppressors  heir 
for  a  time  removed,  the  Huguenots  1 
so  important  a  body  that  the  experin 
treating  with  them  was  tried,  and  all 
cution  prohibited ;  but  embittered  b^ 
had  already  passed,  they  availed  then 
of  this  to  commit  some  outrages  agaii 
Established  Church,  and  great  distut 
were  the  result.  However,  still  furthe 
cessions  were  made  by  the  Conrt,  and  ] 
of  worship  proclaimed ;  but  too  late, 
Anthony  of  Navarre  was  prevailed 
return  to  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  thij 
the  increased  opposition  among  the  O 
party  caused  by  the  last  edict,  induce 
Duke  of  Guise  to  return  to  Court,  i 
way,  he  attacked  and  broke  up  witl 
siderable  slaughter  a  religious  meeti 
Vassy,  in  Champagne  (March,  1562),  e 
by  which  bad  faith,  the  Protestants  noi 
up  arms  in  earnest,  and  thus  began  th 
war.  Rouen,  however,  where  they  entrc 
themselves,  was  taken  on  Oct.  26th  I 
Duke  of  Guise  and  his  new  ally,  the  K 
Navarre  (the  latter  was  killed,  and  it  is 
that  in  dying  he  renounced  Bome  a  s 
time) ;  they  also  lost  the  battle  of  Dre 
Dec.  19th,  and  after  a  fanatical  memi 
their  party  had  assassinated  the  Bxi 
Guise,  in  February,  1663,  another  peac 
made,  which  lasted  for  some  few  years. 

In  1564  Catherine  the  Regent,  witi 
son,  the  young  king,  made  a  progress  th] 
the  kingdom,  and  while  at  Bayonne  re< 
a  visit  from  her  eldest  daughter,  Eliz£ 
wife  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain.  This  queei 
attended  by  her  husband's  minister,  the 
of  Alva,  who,  like  hia. master,  was  a  sten 
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bigoted  Roman  Catholic;  and  between  the 
Duke  and  Queen  Catherine  there  were  held  a 
nomber  of  secret  conferences,  which  have 
sever  beoi,  in  modem  phrase,  reported.  It  is 
certain  that  their  general  subject  was  the 
heresy  of  Protestantism,  and  the  best  means 
to  pot  it  down,  and  also  that  Alva  tried 
to  persuade  Catherine  to  abandon  her 
present  conciliatory  policy,  and  follow  his 
master  and  himself  in  the  strong  measures 
vhich  they  were  about  to  adopt,  and  did 
witiiin  two  or  three  years  adopt,  in  Holland  ; 
Imt  what  is  not  certain  is  whether  Alva  was 
lacked  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  where  Pius  IV . 
vas  then  Pope.  The  contemporary  historian, 
Adrisoi,  states  that  it  was  so ;  and  though 
Boman  Catholics  have  denied  the  complicity 
of  Rome,  at  any  rate,  in  the  great  massacre 
itself,  recent  discoveries  have  implicated  that 
Court  more  than  had  hitherto  been  known. 

The  Dutch  persecution,  already  mentioned, 
was  the  next  cause  of  hostilities;  on  receiving 
news  <rf  it  the  Huguenots  again  took  up  arms, 
thoag^  at  first  with  little  better  success  than 
befors.  The  battle  of  St.  Denis,  indeed 
(Nov.  10th,  1567),  was  a  success  for  neither 
psity,  and  a  short  and  hollow  truce  followed ; 
but  Jamac  (Biar.  13th,  1569),  where  the  Pro- 
teatant  Prince  of  Cond6  was  killed— his  suc- 
eeawr  as  general  being  Henry  of  Navarre, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France — and  Mon- 
oontour  (Od  3rd,  1569)  went  decidedly  against 
the  Protestants.  In  1570,  however,  they  met 
with  so  much  success  that  Catherine  made 
terms  with  them  which  were  more  advan- 
tageous to  them  than  ever  before,  and  Pope 
Pius  y.  and  Philip  of  Spain  strongly  remon- 
strated. Charles  IX.  also  took  matters  more 
than  hitherto  into  his  own  hands,  invited  the 
Qneen-resnant  of  Navarre,  Admiral  Coligny, 
sod  other  mfiuential  Protestants,  to  Court,  and 
favoured  the  party  in  man^  ways,  marrying 
bU  sister  Margaret  to  the  Kmg  of  Navarre,  as 
Henry  became  by  his  mother*B  sudden  death 
on  July  9th,  1572.  Coligny  obtained  gi^aat 
power  with  the  king ;  and  Catherine,  seeing 
that  her  influence  would  fail,  resolved,  with 
her  younger  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
her  confidant,  Quise,  on  his  destruction.  It 
was  therefore  attempted  (Aug.  22nd,  1572)  to 
aaaasinate  him,  but  he  was  not  dangerously 
hart,  and  Catherine,  excited  and  alarmed, 
began  to  talk  of  a  possible  or  probable 
conspiracy  of  the  Huguenots,  and  thus 
andeavonred  to  frighten  the  king  (August 
23rd)  into  giving  his  oonsent  to  ^e  conclu- 
Kon  of  the  murder.  For  some  time  he  held 
oot;  but  at  last»  by  reproaching  him  with 
<«wardice,  she  dit>ve  him  «>  far  beside  him- 
self that  late  at  night  he  exclaimed,  *'  Kill 
him  thea  I  but  kill  them  all,  for  none  shall 
nproach  sie !  '*  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying;  but 
^jt&inne  seized  on  his  words,  and  almost 
iastaatly  the  massacre  began.  At  two  o*clock 
the  pyirt^  moniing  (Augvist  24th)  the  great 


bell  of  St.  Germain  rang  out  its  murderous 
sigpoal ;  at  three  the  Admiral  was  put  to  death, 
and  all  over  Paris  the  Huguenots  fell  by 
thousands.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  saved  themselves  by  joining, 
or  pretending  to  join,  the  Roman  Cathotio 
Church,  and  a  few  other  individual  escapes 
are  recorded;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
Protestants  in  Paris  lost  their  lives,  and 
very  many  in  the  other  royal  garrisons,  to 
all  of  which  similar  orders  had  been  sent, 
which  orders,  however,  were  in  some  cases 
imperfectly  executed.  The  total  number 
slam  it  is  not  possible  to  jnve ;  it  has  been 
most  variously  estimated  m>m  five  to  ten  or 
twenty,  or  even  thirty,  thousand;  probably, 
as  bsual,  the  middle  estimate  is  nearest  the 
truth.  Charles  IX.  was  bold  enough  to 
avow  and  justify  his  oooduct  before  his  Par- 
liament, who  congratulated  him  on  his  zeal, 
and  instituted  an  annual  procession  in  honour 
of  the  glorious  day. 

At  Rome  the  rejoicings  were  very  great. 
A  rare  little  pamphlet  has  lately  been  acquired 
by  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  gives  an 
account  of  them.  To  copy  at  length  the 
account  of  the  solemn  procession,  the  Mass, 
the  Te  Deum,  the  prayers,  &c.,  is  needless. 
The  important  ^art  is  the  "  inscription,  most 
elegantly  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold  uj^n 
a  purple  doth,'*  and  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  :-^**  To  the  Most  High  Ged ; 
to  the  Most  Holy  Father  Gregory  XIII., 
Sovereign  Pontiff;  to  the  Holy  and  Most 
Illustrious  College  of  Cardinals ;  to  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome."  The  pamphlet  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"Charles  IX.,  Most  Christian  King  of 
France,  moved  with  eeal  for  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,  inasmuch  as  well-nigh  aU  the  heretics 
of  his  kingdom  have  been,  as  it  were,  by  the 
sudden  Divine  sending  of  an  angelic  destroyer, 
with  one  slaughter  removed;  therefore  he, 
never  to  be  unmindful  of  so  great  a  blessing, 
of  the  counsel  given  to  that  end,  of  the  help 
sent,  of  the  prayers  of  twenty  years/  of  his 
own  supplications,  vows,  tears,  and  sighs  to 
the  Most  High  Gk>d,  and  those  of  all  Chris- 
tians, and  himself  now  very  rich  in  the  most 
solid  joys,  rejoices  at  their  altogether  mar- 
vellous effect,  at  their  entirely  incredible 
result,  at  the  fulness  now  in  all  ways  abound- 
ing by  the  Divine  gift. 

"  l^t  such  good  fortune  diould  happen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  the  Most 
Holy  Father  Gregory  XIII.,  not  long  after 
his  admirable  and  Divine  election,  together 
with  the  most  ready  and  earnest  continuation 
of  the  expedition  to  the  East,  he  considers  to 
portend  the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical 


*  The  treaty  of  Passau,  by  wbioh  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  oonoeded  freedom  of  worahip  to  the 
German  Proteetants,  wm  signed  on  the  2nd 
August,  1552,  exactly  twenty  jeers  before  this 
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matters,  and  the  certain  atren^^th  and  flourish- 
ing of  the  dying  religion. 

"For  thia  ao  great  a  blessing,  though 
absent  in  body,  yet  present  in  spirit,  with  your 
most  ardent  and  united  vows  this  day,  here 
in  the  church  of  his  ancestor  St.  Louis,  he 
giires  to  the  Most  High  God  his  hearty 
thanks;  and  that  his  hope  herein  may  not 
fail,  he  humbly  implores  His  (Goodness. 

**  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Cardinal  Priest  of 
the  Holy  Boman  Church,  by  the  title  of  St. 
ApoUonius,  willed  this  to  be  here  signed  and 
witnessed  unto  all,  AJ).  KDLXXII.  VI.,  1st 
Sept." 

O^is,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  implicates 
Bome  more  than  had  hitherto  been  supposed. 
If  such  expressions  as  "the  counsel  given 
to  that  end  and  the  help  sent"  have  any 
meaning,  they  must  mean  that  the  Boman 
Court  was  at  least  privy  to  the  massacre,  if 
not  that  it  directly  advised  it.  De  Thou, 
Anquetil,  Bouanni,  testify  to  the  joy  of  Rome 
at  its  accomplishment ;  and  the  denials  of  so 
many  Boman  writers,  old  and  new,  must  go 
for  very  little,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  piece  with 
their  denial  of  a  plain  fact :  the  existence 
of  medals  struck  to  conmiemorate  the  day. 
Of  these  medals,  the  one  best  known  was 
struck  at  Bome,  in  silver  and  copper.  The 
following  description  is  kindly  given  by  W. 
S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  late  Keeper  of 
Coins  and  Medals  in  the  British  Museum : — 
"Obverae.  QREOOBIVS.  XIII.  PONT. 
MAX.  ANN.  I.  Head  and  shoulders  of  the 
Pope  facing  the  left.  Under  the  head  of 
Pope,  the  letters  P.P. 

"Beverse.  VGONOTTOBVM.  STRAGB8. 
1572;  an  angel  (or  figure  of  Victory)  ad- 
vancing from  the  left,  and  holding  m  her 
right  hand  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  her  left 
the  Cross.  Before  her  are  five  figures;  of 
these,  two  are  dead  warriors  and  one  dead 
woman,  one  dying  warrior,  one  trying  to 
make  his  escape.  In  the  background  is  a 
female  figure  throwing  up  her  hands,  ap- 
parently to  express  horror  at  tiie  scene,  and 
afigure  draped  as  a  ^est  looking  on."  This 
medud  is  engraved  in  Bouanni,  Ifumitmata 
Fontijkum,  1699,  i.  336,  and  a  rather  bad 
woodcut  may  be  found  in  the  "  Students*  His- 
tory of  France,"  published  by  Murray.  Three 
other  medals  were  struck  by  Charles  IX. 

The  remnant  of  the  Protestants,  recovering 
themselves,  again  took  arms,  and  so  bravely 
defended  Uiemselves  in  La  BocheUe  (March, 
1573),  that  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  and 
their  worship  licensed  in  that  and  three  other 
towns.  Charles  IX.  died  in  1574 — ^ithas  usually 
been  said  of  remorse — and  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, Henry  III.,  so  fully  conceded  all  the 
Protestant  demands  that  a  "  Holy  League  " 
of  Catholics  was  formed  to  oppose  his  action. 
This  League  the  king  tri^  to  pacify  by 
declaring  himself  its  head ;  and  for  a  short 
time  there  was  again  war  between  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  parties,  after  which  a  fresh 


treaty,  slightly  less  favourable  to  the  letter, 
was  formed.  The  death,  in  1584,  of  Henry 
lU.'s  last  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  was 
an  event  of  importance,  since  the  Kixig  of 
Navarre,  who  had  again  become  a  Protestant 
in  1576,  now  became  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  League  opposed  him  strongly,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  though  ostensibly  doing  the 
same,  really  fought  for  his  own  hand,  almost 
openly  announcing  his  intention  to  dethrone 
Henry  and  assume  the  crown  himsftlf.  Henry, 
however,  could  not  break  with  Guise,  and 
was  forced  to  si^  the  Treaty  of  Nemours, 
revoking  all  edicts  favourable  to  the  Protes- 
tants. This  yet  again  provoked  hostilities, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Contras  (Oct.  2U, 
1687)  between  the  army  of  the  km^  and 
duke  and  that  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  with 
German  allies.  The  royalists  were  success- 
ful ;  but  Henry  found  that  Guise  carried  off 
all  the  credit  at  Paris;  and  the  League  so 
intrigued  in  his  &vour,  that  Henry  at  last 
resolved  to  assassinate  him.  This  waa  done 
Dec.  23rd,  1688 ;  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  was  also  murdered ;  and  the  result 
was  an  instant  rebellion  of  the  League,  during 
which  Catherine  de  Medici,  almost  unnoticed, 
died.  The  only  resource  1^  to  Henry  was  to 
take  the  singular  measure  of  concluding  an 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Navarre.  These 
strange  allies  opened  their  campaign  against 
the  League ;  but  before  any  engagement  took 
place  Henry  was  himself  assassinated  by  the 
monk  Jacques  Clement,  at  the  instigation  of 
Guise's  sister.  He  died  August  2nd,  1589, 
and  thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  Valoia. 
Henry  of  Navarre,  now  King  of  France, 
made  good  his  title  on  the  fields  of  Arquea 
and  Ivry  (March  14th,  1690)  against  the 
League,  under  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  next 
brother  of  the  murdered  Guise,  and  entered 
Paris,  where  he  once  more  joined  the  Church 
of  Bome,  and  in  that  communion  remained. 
His  policy,  however,  towards  the  Protestants 
was  not  that  of  persecution.  Some  reason  to 
complain  of  injustice  they  had  at  first ;  but 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  signed  in  1598,  placed 
them  for  the  present  on  a  permanent  footing. 
Such  is  in  part  the  brief  histonr  of  the  first 
seventy  years  of  the  French  Beformation. 
To  pursue  it  further  is  beyond  the  present 
purpose,  and  reference  must  be  made  to 
French  Histories. 

The  chief  authorities,  of  which  some  have 
been  already  mentioned,  are  the  **Historia 
sui  Tempons"  of  De  Thou,  Davila's  *<  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars,"  Agrippa  d*Aubign^*a 
"  History  of  his  own  Times. '^  In  Kngliwh, 
short  and  clear  accounts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
side  of  the  question  maj  be  seen  in  Hardwick's 
*'  Church  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Befor- 
mation Period,"  and  of  the  civil  side  in  Mr. 
Jervis's  <*  Students*  History  of  France."  Sir 
Nathaniel  WraxaU's  "  History  of  the  House 
of  Valois,"  though  he  is  not  in  himself  by  any 
meansahigh  authority,  is  useful  asfiiraa  othen 
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kadbimbyiheliand.  KiflBTo]i^e*8"CSuneo8*' 
sie  very  tmstwozthy,  and  give  a  life-like 
view  of  the  varioas  situations;  and  for  a 
Bomewhat  idealised  narratiYe,  reference  may 
even  be  made  to  the  beautiful  story,  **  The 
Chaplet  of  Pearls."  Lastly,  readers  should 
be  reminded  of  the  fine  use  made  of  the 
erenl  of  the  ** massacre**  by  the  late  Dr. 
Posey,  in  his  funous  sermon  on  "  Quietuess 
and  Coniidence,*'  preached  before  the  Univer- 
■ity  of  Oxford,  Nov.  5th,  1837. 

BuillL — A  sect  of  the  Albawxhses  of 
Uie  twelfth  century.  They  held  that  the 
Son  of  God  did  not  assume  a  body  of  flosh 
and  blood,  but  a  kind  of  celestial  body  of 
inunaterial  substance.  They  held  also  the 
carioos  opinion  that  all  soius  were  created 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  all  fell 
into  sin  together  soon  afterwards. 

Budl  aad  Smmelanay  Sts. — The 
lather  and  mother  of  Si.  Basil  the  Great. 
The  date  of  the  elder  St  Baail*s  death  is  not 
known,  but  St.  Emmehna  died  in  a.d.  370. 
Their  names  are  commemorated  together  en 
May  30th. 

BmO,  St.  [A.1I.  S28--379],  dktinguished 
from  his  lather  and  several  others  of  the 
name  by  being  designated  i*  The  Gbbat,"  a 
learned  and  pious  Bishop  of  Cssarea,  in  Oap- 
padoda,  who  laboured  earnestly  for  the  ex> 
tindioii  of  misbelief  and  disunion  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
four  sufierers  of  noble  ancestry  in  the  Man- 
iQtnian  persecation,  his  maternal  grandfather 
being  a  martyr,  and  his  paternal  grandfather, 
with  his  wiie  Macrina,  having  to  leave  his 
estate  in  Pontns  for  a  banishment  and  oon- 
oealment  of  seven  yean.  St  Basil's  father, 
aa  advocate  and  rhetorician,  was  also  named 
Basil,  and  his  BMther  Emmelina.  They  had 
five  sons  and  five  daughters.  St  Basil  was 
the  oldest  of  the  sons,  6t  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
another,  aad  St  Peter  ol  Sebasta  third,  aU 
these  tlffoe  sons  beooming  biihope. 

St  Basil  the  Great  was  b^n  at  CsBsuea, 
in  Ompadocia,  where  also  he  first  received 
his  eueation.  Fktmi  his  native  city  he  was 
■uot  to  Constantinople,  where  he  soon  became 
known  for  his  elioquence  and  goodness.  On 
leaving  Constantinople,  he  prosecuted  a 
nmversity  life  for  five  or  six  years  longer  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  St  Gregory  Nasianaen 
ior  his  friend  and  feUow-student  In  his 
early  life  St  Basil  settled  as  a  teacher  of 
ihetorie  and  a  schoolmaster  in  Csesarea, 
and  was  charged  by  his  sister  Macrina 
with  some  freedom  of  conduct  and  world- 
liness,  induced  by  the  admiration  with 
which  he  was  courted  by  all  around.  But 
a  rewvMaa  soon  came,  and  then  he  adopted 
an  aaeetie  lif^  his  brother  Kaucratius 
hAvinff  already  become  a  hermit.  Having 
vkited  the  hermits  of  EjTpt,  Palestine, 
Gaksyria,  and  Mesopotamia,  he  resolved 
finally  to  eettle  down  in  a  monastic  life  at 


NeoosBsarea,  in  Pontus,  where  his  father*8 
estates  were  situated:  a  place  which  he 
describes  in  glowing  terms  as  full  of  natural 
beauty,  and  where  the  whole  family  appear 
to  have  lived  together  on  their  property  with 
a  kind  of  religious  discipline.  Here,  and  in 
the  first  instance  among  his  own  connexions, 
St  Basil  established  the  system  of  csenobite, 
or  common,  life,  in  the  place  of  the  solitary, 
or  hermit,  Ijf e :  the  system  thus  established  by 
St  Basil  being  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  conmiunities  of  "solitaries**  established 
b^  St  Antony  and  the  fully-develoi>ed  Bene- 
dictine system  of  social  communities  which 
represents  the  monastic  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Under  his  rule,  in  the  first  instance, 
arose  that  life  of  combined  industry  and 
devotion  which  became  the  glory  of  Bene- 
dictine  monasteries. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  about  thirty-siK 
vears  of  a^  in  a.d.  364,  that  St.  Basil 
became  a  pnest,  though  he  had  been  a  deacon 
for  several  years.  He  was  ordained  by 
Eusebius,  the  historian,  Bishop  of  CsBSarea. 
He  assisted  Eusebius  with  his  theological 
learning  during  a  period  of  great  difficulty, 
and  on  the  Bishops  death,  in  370,  he  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  see,  thus  beooming 
Bishop  of  his  native  place. 

As  Bishop  of  CsBsarea,  St.  Basil  encountered 
much  trouble  and  mortification  through  his 
abundant  charity  towards  the  Semi-Arians, 
and  his  too-confiding  trust  in  their  promiseis. 
His  own  orthodoxy  came  to  be  suspected  by 
his  Episcopal  brethren,  and  his  efforts  at 
reconciliation  were  regarded  as  evidence  that 
his  sympathies  were  on  the  Arian  side. 
When  he  showed  great  friendship  for  Eusta- 
thins.  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  who  was  more  than 
suepeicted  of  Semi-Arianism,  he  himself  was 
refused  communion  by  Theodotua,  Bishop  of 
Nicopolis,  and  his  own  brother  sided  with 
Theodotus,  severely  blaming  St.  Basil  for 
blindly  and  credulously  accepting  the  pro- 
fessions of  Eustathiufl,  and  for  thus  causing 
trouble  to  the  Church,  instead  of  really  pro- 
moting charity^  Eustathius  soon  afterwards 
dedaxed  himseH  openly  to  be  of  the  Semi- 
Arian  party,  condemned  the  Nicene  Creed, 
^d  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  St  Basil  was  thus  con- 
vinced of  the  error  into  which  his  charitable 
hopefulness  had  led  him,  and  before  his  death 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  more  keen-sighted 
Theodotus.  His  single-hearted  endeavourJB 
to  bring  about  union  were  thus  defeated,  but 
his  charitable  intent  was  not  unrewarded,  for 
when  the  Emperor  Valens,  in  his  progress 
through  Asia  Minor,  enforced  Arianism 
wherever  he  went,  he  left  the  Church  in  Cap- 
padocia  unmolested.  Another  great  effort  of 
his  life  was  directed  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  whidi 
were  already  showing  marked  symptoms  of 
those  divergencies  iniich  were  to  end  in  a 
total  breach.    T^ere  were  several  points  of 
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difference,  but  that  to  which  St  Basil  directed 
himself  was  that  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  died,  however,  without 
seeing  the  dispute  settled,  and  it  broke  out 
fiercely  afterwards. 

St.  Basil  died  on  January  Ist,  379,  with 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist  on  his  lips — **  0 
liord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit." 
His  funeral  was  attended  with  such  a  con- 
course of  people,  Jews,  Grentiles,  and  Chris- 
tians, that  many  were  suffocated  in  the  crowd. 
He  left  behind  him  commentaritM  on  the 
Scriptures,  which  have  not  come  down  to  our 
time,  and  many  homilies  on  the  Psalms,  a 
few  of  which  survive.  But  the  work  b^ 
which  he  is  best  known  is  one  in  nine  honu- 
lies  on  the  opening  chapters  of  Qenesis,  and 
which  he  entitled  the  S^aem$ron,  or  Six 
Days*  Work  of  Creation.  His  whole  writings, 
as  known  to  us,  occupy  three  folio  volumes. 

Basil*  Bishop  of  Anctra,  was  a  native  of 
the  city  over  which  he  eventually  presided  as 
bishop,  and  was  originally  a  physician.  He 
belonged  to  the  Semi-Arian  purty,  and  was  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Arian  Emperor  Con- 
stantius,  but  was  deposed  from  his  see  by  the 
Council  of  Sardica  in  a.d.  347,  though  he 
still  held  possession  of  it  through  his  favour 
with  the  Emperor.  He  was,  however,  finally 
deposed  by  the  Arians  in  360,  and  he  died  in 
exile.  St.  Athanasius  considered  that  his 
divt'rsion  from  the  Catholic  faith  was  more  in 
name  than  reality. 

Basil,  LiTuaoT  OF  St.    [Lituboxes.] 

Basil*  Monks  of  St. — ^This  is  the  most 
ancient  order  of  monks,  and  is  so  called 
because  the  rule  observed  is  that  which  St. 
Basil  composed  when  he  and  his  friends 
adopted  the  recluse  Ufe.  Nearly  all  the 
monks  of  the  East  are  still  under  this  rule, 
and  those  who  are  in  holy  orders  are  called 
"Caloyers."  There  have  also  been  many 
communities  of  them  on  Mount  Athos,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  from 
▼ery  ancient  times ;  and  in  these  monasteries, 
or  '<  Cauras,"  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  is  observed 
in  a  very  austere  form. 

Basil  of  Ancyra,  St.  \d,  a.d.  362.]— A 
priest  of  the  city  of  Ancyra,  who  vigorously 
opposed  Arianism  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantino. 
For  about  thirty  years  he  was  extremely  zeal- 
ous in  contending  against  Arian  innovations 
of  every  kind,  and  in  however  high  a  quarter 
they  might  be  supported.  At  length  his 
opposition  to  the  attempts  which  Julian  the 
Apostate  made  to  restore  Paganism  brought 
on  him  the  personal  fury  of  that  Emperor 
when  he  was  visiting  Ancyra.  By  his  order 
Basil  was  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  length 
burned  to  death  with  hot  irons  on  June  29th, 
362.  He  is  commemorated  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  Martyrologies  on  March  22nd. 

Basil  of  Bulgaria.    [Booomilbs.] 


[Basil,  Mokks  of  St.] 

Basilica. — This  word  is  a  Latin  form  of 
the  Greek  word  batilikef  which  literally 
signifies  a  royal  residence  or  palace ;  but  in 
very  early  Christian  times  it  came  to  be  a 
common  designation  for  a  church,  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  Roman  Empire  became  a 
Christian  government,  many  buildings  which 
had  formerly  been  known  as  basilicas  were 
turned  into  churches.  These  Roman  basilicas 
were,  however,  not  royal  residences,  but 
great  halls  of  justice,  being  used  for  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  also  as 
convenient  places  of  shelter  and  promenade. 
They  varied  in  size,  but  were  sometimes 
very  large,  one  which  remains  in  ruins  at 
Pompeii  .  having  been  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide,  and 
about  sixty  -feet  high.  This  is  an  oblong 
building,  with  a  nave,  two  aisles,  a  vestibule 
at  one  end,  and  an  enclosure  called  the  tribu- 
nal at  the  other:  the  Roman  justice-hall 
thus  containing  the  characteristic  structural 
features  of  the  churches  of  later  date. 
[Apsb.] 

The  experience  furnished  by  these  buildings 
as  places  of  public  assembly  doubtiess  led  to 
their  appropriation  as  chiurches;  and  when 
churches  began  to  be  regarded  as  public 
buildings,  and  to  be  built  on  a  grand  scale  by 
the  Emperor  Constantino  and  by  wealthy 
private  persons,  the  pattern  of  the  basilica 
was  still  followed.  Hence,  among  the  old 
churches  of  Rome  there  are  twelve  which 
bear  the  name  of  basilicas,  that  of  the  Late- 
ran,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  being  said  to  be  of 
Constantino's  foundation.  The  great  Church 
of  St.  Peter  was  of  a  similar  form  until  re- 
placed by  the  present  one  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  so  also  was  that  of  St  Paul, 
without  the  walls,  both  of  these  also  having 
been  commenced  by  Constantine.  All  these 
churches  have  been  rebuilt,  but  the  ancient 
basilican  character  is  still  preserved  in  that 
of  St.  Agnes.  How  that  character  was  incor- 
porated into  the  architecture  of  English 
churches  will  be  seen  in  another  article 
[Church  Abchitbctuub]  ;  but  it  may  he  men- 
tioned, in  conclusion,  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  introduced  it  into  most  of  his  churches, 
and  that  it  has  been  revived  in  recent  times. 
Examples  of  modem  basilican  churches  may 
be  seen  in  that  of  Wilton,  near  SaUsbury,  and 
that  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  Oxford. 

BasiUdes  [a.d.  273].>-A  military  martyr, 
mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
Eusebius.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  g^uards 
of  Aquila,  Governor  of  Egypt,  and  was  or> 
dered  to  superintend  the  execution  of  a. 
Christian  lady  named  Potamisena.  He  pro. 
tected  her  from  insult  on  the  way,  and  aliA 
gratefully  promised  that  when  she  oame  into 
the  presence  of  her  Saviour  she  would,  in 
return,  pray  for  his  conversion.     Not  loo^ 
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aflerwirds  BasQides  declared  himself  to  be  a 
Obristiaii,  and  waa  beheaded  at  Alexandria. 
He  18  oommemorated  on  June  12th. 


—  The  followerB  of  the 
Gnostic  leader,  Baailidee,  who  established  a 
tstnn^  oorraption  of  Christianity  similar  to 
that  of  Simon  Magus,  some  time  between  the 
death  of  St.  Johun  and  the  middle  of  the 
second  century. 

Basilides  was  an  Alexandrian,  and  learned 
in  early  life  in  the  same  school  of  philosophy  as 
that  in  which  Simon  Magus  was  brought 
np,  bat  he  had  also  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Menander,  and  was  thus  brought  into  the 
direct  current  of  thought  which  was  headed 
br  Simon.  His  system  was  an  amalgamation 
of  PythagOTeanism,  tiie  Oriental  snperatitions 
of  India,  and  imperfect  ideas  of  Christianity. 
At  the  head  of  the  system  was  an  imaginary 
Supreme  Being,  whom  Basilides  named 
*'  Abraxas,*'  a  name  apparently  suggested  by 
i)Ome  fanciful  adaptation  of  the  Greek  numeral 
liters  which  spell  the  name  Meithras :  that 
giren  to  the  Persian  iron-god.  Thus,  as  the 
lium  of  the  numbers  represented  by  the  letters 
of  the  name  Meithras,  ,7!L  •     *   *^  ,'L   ,"     *, 

«i  Mwiiaiuv  jBAuuiniB,  (4O+5+1O+9+10O+1+80O1 

iii  365,  a  number  is  arrived  at  yrhich  may  be 
again  distributed  into  seven  numbers,  when 
it  is  made  into  the  word  used  by  Basilides 

descended  personified  attributes  of  God, 
Abraxas  developing  Understanding,  XJnder- 
itanding  the  Word,  and  so  on.  From 
these  again  descended  365  orders  of  angels, 
and  by  the  lowest  of  these  angelic  orders, 
among  whom  was  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
the  world  was  created.  Other  angels  were 
the  guardian  angels  of  other  nations,  and 
when  their  diBsensions  brought  in  corrup- 
tion, tiie  Supreme  sent  down  His  Son  Under- 
standing, who  joined  Himself  to  the  Man 
Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  corrupt 
man,  and  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  God 
of  the  Jews.  Many  fanciful  superstitions 
besides  these  entered  into  the  system  of 
BasiEdea,  and  what  there  was  of  Christianity 
in  it  was  obscured  or  contradicted  by  them. 

The  Baailidians  were  little  known  beyond 
Egrpty  but  evidence  that  they  spread  to 
some  extent  seems  to  be  involvea  in  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Basilides  and  some  of  his 
doctrines  were  known  in  Spain  two  or  three 
renturiea  later. 

Buiro,  Isaac  [a.d.  1607— 16761— This 
Teoeimble  man,  who  was  a  native  of  Jersey, 
beeaase  in  his  later  life  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 
and  Ardideaooa  of  Northumberland.  Being 
driven  hvm  his  benefices  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  took  shelter 
with  ihe  king  at  Oxford ;  and  when  that  city 
i^arrendered,  he  determined  to  fp  abroad 
iffc  the  purpose  of  making  the  principles  of 
thi^  dmrch  of  England  known,  m  the 
East    Setting  out  in    the    year    1646,    he 


travelled  through  Greece,  Palestine,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  was  received  with  friend- 
liness, and  even  distinction,  by  the  Greek 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  by  the  Patriarchs  of 
Jeruflialem  and  Aleppo.  On  his  way  home- 
ward, he  was  off^ed  the  Professorship  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Weissembourg, 
in  Transylvania,  and  there  he  settled  for 
several  years.  At  the  Restoration,  Basire 
returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his  position 
as  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  dying  in 
October,  1676.  His  efforts  to  restore  open 
communion  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
English  churches  fell  to  the  ground. 

Basle,  CoNFBssiow  of.  [Pkotestant 
Confessions.] 

Baflle,  Council  of.     [Papal  Schism.] 

Basnage,  Benjamut  [a.i>.  1680—1652], 
a  native  of  Normandy,  and  a  Huguenot 
minister  there.  He  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  preached  for  some  time  at  Norwich.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Church,  which  was 
printed  at  La  Rochelle  in  1612. 


je,   Antony    Fa.d.    1610—1691], 

the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  minister 
at  Bayeux,  but  had  to  fly  to  Holland,  spending 
his  later  days  at  Zutphen. 

Basnage,  Samuel  •  [a.d.  1638—1721], 
the  son  of  tiie  preceding,  was  also  a  minister 
at  Zutphen,  and  wrote  some  works  on  Church 
history. 

Basnage,  Jambs  Fa.  d.  1653 — 1723],  grand- 
son of  Benjamin,  and  son  of  Henry,  a  &wyer 
of  some  note,  was  a  Protestant  minister  at 
Rouen.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works 
bearing  more  or  less  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
including  a  '^Historv  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Time  of  our  Lord,"  in  many  volumes;  a 
**  Church  History,"  in  two  fouo  volumes ;  a 
*<  Treasury  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Historical 
Monuments,"  and  a  *'  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments." 

Bamras. — Saints  of  this  name,  and  be- 
longing to  early  periods  of  Church  history, 
are  oommemorated  on  March  19th,  October 
20th,  and  November  23rd  in  Roman  Martyr- 
ologies. 

Bath. — This  name  was  often  given  to  the 
font,  or  piscina,  or  baptistery.  It  was  also  a 
symbolical  name  of  baptism. 

Bath  and  Wells,  Bishopric  of. — This 
is  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Somersetshire, 
which  was  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
province  or  county  of  Somerset  from  the 
diocese  of  Sherborne,  in  the  year  909.  After 
several  variations  in  the  title  of  the  see*  and 
aiteac  its  removal  from  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Wells  to  the  Monastic  Church  of  Bath, 
and  back  again,  it  was  finally  settled,  in 
A.D.  1135,  that  the  bishopric  should  be  called 
that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  bishops  being 
elected  by  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons 
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of  Wells,  and  the  two  churches  haying  equal 
honour  as  cathedrals.  [Wblls,  Bisuopkic  op.] 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  Monastery  of  Bath, 
howeyer,  no  new  foundation  was  xnade  there, 
and  it  has  never  received  a  cathedral  estab- 
lishment; hence,  Wells  is  the  actual  see, 
although  Bath  still  keeps  its  place  in  the 
title  ox  the  hishope.  The  bishopric  takes  in 
the  whole  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  its  popu- 
latioQ  in  1881  being  423,706,  and  the  income 
of  the  bishop  being  fixed  at  £5,000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sixty-eight 
bishops  of  this  see  from  its  foundation  to  the 
present  time. 

Wklls. 


Atbelm  . 

aOCeiniOli. 

.       .    909 

Alfwin 

aooesnon. 
.       .    997 

Wolfhelm 

.    914 

Living 

.    999 

Elphege 

.        .    923 

Ethd^n 

.  1013 

Wnlfhelm 

.        .    988 

Briht«ri]i 

.  1013 

Brihthelm 

.    956 

Kexetrit     . 

.1027 

Krneward 

.    973 

Dadno 

.  1088 

mgwt  . 

.    975 

Oiso    . 

.       .1081 

Bath. 
John    de   YilliUa,  I   Oodefrid 

or  of  Toots     .  1088  | 

Bath  avd  Wbllb. 
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Xobert  .  .  .  1186 
Beginald  Fits 

JooeliA  .  .  1174 
SaTsrio  .  .  .1198 
Jooelin  Troteman .  1206 
Boeer     .  .  1244 

Wiiliam  Button  .  1248 
Walter  aUIard  .  1265 
WilliMn  Button  .  1267 
Bobert  Bomell  .  1275 
William  de  Much.  1293 
Walter  Hisleshaw.  1308 
John  Drokenstord.  1809 
Balph  of  Shrews. 

bury    .  .  1329 

John  Bamet  .  .  1363 
John  Harewell  .  1866 
Walter  SkirlAw  .  1386 
Balph  Erghnm  .  1388 
Henry  Bowett  .  1401 
Nicolas  Bubwith  .  1407 
John  StaflTord  .  1425 
Thomas  Beokington  1443 
Bobert  Stillington.  1406 
Bichard  Fox  .  .  1491 
OU?erKing  .  .  1495 
Hadrian  de  CasteUo  1504 
Thomas  Wolaey    .  1518 


JohnQerk    .  .1528 

WilBam  Knight  .  1541 

William  Baxlow  .  1540 

Oilbeit  Bourne  .  1554 

OUbert  Berkeley  1560 

Thomas  Godwin  .  1584 

John  Still      .  .  1598 

James  Hontagae  .  1606 

Arthnr  Lake  .  .  1616 

William  Land  .  1626 

Leonard  Mawe  .  1628 

Walter  Cnrll .  .  1629 

William  Piers  .  1688 
Bobert  Creighton .  1670 


Peter  Mews  .  .  1673 
Thomas  Ken  .  .  1685 
Bichard  Kidder  .  1691 
Oeorge  Hooper  .  1704 
John  Wynne  .  .  1727 
BdwBzd  WiUes  .  1744 
Charles  Moss  .  1774 
Biofaard  Beadon  .  1802 
Oeorge  Henry  Law  1824 
BiohaxdBagot  .  1845 
Bobert  John  Eden 

(Lord  Auckland)  1854 
Lord  Arthnr  Oias. 

Herrey       .       .  1899 

The  original  Cathedral  of  Wells  was  the 
church  of  a  college  of  secular  canons,  which 
had  been  establif&ed  by  King  Ine  in  a.d.  704, 
near  a  spring  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and 
hence  called  <'The  Wells."  This  early 
cathedral,  falling  into  ruins  about  the  time 
of  the  Conquest*  was  restored  and  partly  re- 
built by  Bishop  Bobert  [a.d.  1136—1166].  A 
few  years  afterwards  an  entirely  new  church 
was  begun,  and  its  erection  haying  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  long  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Joscelin  [a.1).  1206 — 1242],  the  existing  nave, 
transepts,  the  west  front,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  crntral  tower  were  completed  about 
1 250.  The  Lady  Chapel  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  central  tower  were  built  between  1318  and 
1326,  the  Presbytery  between  1320  and  1363, 
and  the  two  western  towers  between    1366 


and  1424.  The  western  portion,  excepting 
the  towers,  is  thus  in  the  Early  Engliah  style, 
and  the  eastern  in  the  Decorated;  and  the 
cathedral,  thus  completed  during  the  best 
period  of  English  church  architecture,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  English  churches. 
One  of  its  most  striking  features  is  the  doable 
arch,  which  was  inserted  in  1338  to  support 
the  central  tower  when  it  had  shown  signs  of 
giying  way. 

The  cathedral  establishment  of  Wells  con- 
sists of  a  dean,  four  canons,  a  precentor, 
chancellor,  and  treasurer,  forty-two  preben- 
daries, and  three  priest  -  yicars,  or  minor 
canons.  The  endowments  yield  an  income  of 
about  £4,000  a  year. 

Bath*  BiBHOPBic  OF.  [Bath  anb  Wells, 
Bisuopkic  of.] 

Bathilda,  St.,  or  Baliloohilile  [d. 
A.D.  6801— The  wife  of  Clovis  III.,  King  of 
the  Franks,  and  the  mother  of  Qothaire  II., 
Childeric  11.,  and  Theodoric  III.  She  was  an 
English  lady,  but  was  captured,  and  carried  to 
France  as  a  sLaye.  There  she  was  maxiied  to 
the  king  about  a.d.  640,  but  on  his  death 
became  Begent  of  the  kingdom,  and  remained 
so  for  many  ^ears.  She  used  all  her  authority 
in  endeayounng  to  discoyer  and  reform,  abuses 
in  Church  and  State,  and  is  highly  oommended 
by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours.  Mimy  churches 
and  religious  houses  owed  their  foundation  to 
her,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  Abbey  of 
Corbie,  in  Picardy.  When  compelled  to 
resign  her  post  as  Regent,  Bathilda  retired  to 
one  of  the  nunneries  which  she  had  founded 
near  Paris,  that  of  Chelles,  where  she  died  on 
Jan.  30th,  680,  the  day  on  which  she  is  com- 
memorated being  that  of  her  death. 

B&ton. — ^The  silyer  or  iyory  staff  of  a 
precentor,  with  which  he  beats  time  when 
leading  the  singing  of  senrices,  anthems,  or 
hymns  on  solemn  f estiyal  occasiona 

Bavon,  St.  [a.d.  689— 663].— The  patron 
saint  of  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  and  of  Haarlem,  in 
Holland,  whose  proper  name  was  Alleyin. 
He  was  of  noble  family,  and  haying  lived  a 
profligate  life,  was  converted  by  the  death 
of  his  ¥rif  e  and  the  preaching  of  St.  Amandua, 
and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  at 
Ghent,  where,  and  in  secluded  places  near,  he 
practised  great  austerities. 

In  his  early  days  St.  Bavon  had  I>een  en- 
gaged, like  John  Newton,  in  the  slave-trade, 
and  it  is  related  that  when  he  began  to  lead  a 
life  of  repentance,  he  saw  one  day  coming 
towards  him  a  man  whom  he  had  formerly 
sold.  The  pangs  of  remorse  which  seized  him 
at  the  sight  may  be  imagined.  He  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  cried  aloud,  *'  It  is  I 
who  sold  you,  bound  with  thongs ;  remember 
not,  I  beseech  you,  the  wrong  tioat  I  did  you, 
but  grant  me  one  prayer  :  hetA  me  with  rods 
and  shave  my  head,  as  is  done  to  thieves,  and 
cast  me  bound  hand  and  foot  into  prison. 
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Thifl  is  the  pnxuthment  I  deserve;  and 
periupe,  if  you  will  do  this,  the  mercy  of 
God  will  grant  my  pardon.*'  Nothing  wonld 
content  Bavon  tiU  the  sufferer  by  his  old  in- 
justice did  as  he  was  desired. 

Bftwdlmi- — -^  name  given  to  the  cloth 
of  gold,  which  was  so  extensively  used  for 
church  vestments,  hangings,  &c.  The  name 
vas  corrupted  from  Bagdad,  Babylon,  or 
fialdacca,  whence  the  leuiric  was  imported. 
[Baldaochino.] 

Bucter,  KicHABD. — One  of  the  most 
fuDoos  Nonconformist  divines  of  the  Rebel- 
lion and  Restoration.  He  was  the  only  child 
ol  Richard  Baxter,  of  Eaton  Constantino,  near 
Shrewsbury,  and  his  wife,  Beatrice,  daughter 
of  Richard  Adenly,  of  Riowton,  near  High 
ErcaU,  and  was  bom  Nov.  12th,  1615,  at 
Bovton,  where  he  lived  for  nearly  ten  years 
with  his  grandfather  before  going  home.  His 
early  teaching  was  from  the  readers  at 
fiowton  and  Eaton  Constantino  (these  were 
not  the  incumbents  of  parishes,  but  their 
Bubstitates,  sometimes  priests,  sometimes  only 
deacons,  but  not  licensed  to  preach),  of  whom 
he  gives  no  good  account.  "  They  read  Com- 
mon Pmyer,"  he  says,  "on  Sundays  and 
Holy-days,  and  taught  School  and  tipled  on 
the  Week-days,  and  whipt  the  boys  when 
they  weiB  drunk,  so  that  we  changed  them 
very  oft**  After  that  he  went  to  school  at 
Hi^  Ercall,  and  then  to  Wroxeter,  but  was 
never  at  a  UniTersity ,  having  instead  a  private 
tatorat  I^idlow.  This  tutor,  in  1634,  per- 
suaded him  to  try  a  courtier's  life,  and  got 
him  an  invitation  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Muto'  of  the  Revels.  A  month  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  enough  for  Baxter ;  he  returned  to 
Shropshire,  in  1638  was  ordained  deacon  and 
pmt  by  John  Thomboroug^,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  became  Master  of  Dudley  School, 
aad,Bfterabout  nine  months,  curate  of  Bridge- 
north.  Though  he  had,  on  taking  holy  orders, 
already  studied  in  some  degree  the  question 
hetveen  the  Church  and  Dissent,  and  haA  tiien 
inclined  towards  the  former  side,  what  was 
osUedthe  EiwUru  Oath  put  him  again  upon  the 
subject  TtoB  was  an  oath  which  Archbishop 
Lud's  eanona  of  1640  required  to  be  taken  by 
all  dflrics  and  academics  that  they  approved 
die  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  would  never  consent  to  the 
alteration  of  its  government  by  archbishops, 
lufaopB,  deana,  uchdeacons,  0t  cetera.  The 
general  Puritan  dislike  of  Episcopacy  was 
BQch  aggravated  by  mysteries  supposed  to 
Inik  in  tiie  shadow  of  the  0t  eeUra^  and  many 
clergy,  Baxter  among  them,  refused  the  oath, 
Old  were  indeed  confirmed  in  their  dislike  by 
it.  But  it  was  not  widely  enforced,  by  reason 
not  only  of  the  storm  raised  by  it,  but  of  the 
ootbreaks  against  the  Church,  and  generally  of 
the  approacfa  of  the  Rebellion ;  and  Baxter 
VIS.  in  1640,  made  Lecturer  of  Kidderminster, 
the  old  vioar  being  sequesterod.     Though 


taking  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  he  did  not 
follow  his  party  to  extremes ;  and,  indeed,  in 

S reaching  before  and  conversing  with  Oliver 
romweU,  he  did  not  express  himself  at  all 
strongly  in  his  favour.  Still,  he  could  not  be 
at  peace  at  Kidderminster,  but  was  more  than 
once  driven  thence  by  the  Royalists.  Part  of 
his  time  he  spent  at  Gloucester,  part  at 
Coventry,  and  after  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
1645,  he  entered  the  Parliamentary  army  as  a 
chaplain,  serving  for  two  years.  Leaving  the 
army  then  on  account  of  his  health  (**  bleed- 
ing," he  says,  <*  a  Gallon  of  Blood  by  the 
Nose  "),  he  returned  to  Kidderminster,  where 
he  remained  till  the  Restoration,  when  the 
old  vicar  was  restored.  During  this  time 
(1664)  he  was  on  the  committee  appointed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell's  Parliament  to  settle  what 
were  the  ''fundamentals  of  religion."  His 
Kidderminster  life  can  be  studied  at  large  in 
his  own  Life  and  Twum,  edited  by  Matthew 
Sylvester,  or  in  CaUmy's ''  Life"  of  him,  which 
is  an  abridgement  of  the  above;  and  the 
reports  of  public  disputations  in  which  he  was 
eng^iged  may  throw  light  on  the  difficult 
question  as  to  what  were  his  opinions. 

At  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
known  as  a  favourer  of  the  monarchy, 
preached  a  thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Paul's, 
and  was  made  a  Chaphan-in-Ordinary  (June 
26,  1660).  He  now  comes  more  into  public 
notice;  was  a  Royal  Commissioner  at  the 
Savoy  Conference  for  the  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  (April  16— July  24,  166n,  one 
of  the  sub-conunittee,  three  on  each  side,  ap- 
pointed during  the  proceedings  as  *'  dis- 
putants," and  was  requested  by  his  party  to 
draw  up  a  substitute  for  the  Prayer 
Book.  This  work,  which  he  did  alone 
in  a  fortnight,  has  always  been  excessively 
lauded  by  Evangelicals :  '*  All  who  are  com- 
petent judges  allow  it  to  be  an  excellent  per- 
formance," says  the  Biofraphia  Britanniea; 
**  One  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the  ritual 
kind,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, "  he  had  ever  seen;" 
**  Few  better  liturgies  exist,"  said  William 
Orme^  Congregational  minister,  in  his  **  Life  of 
Baxter,"  1830 ;  but  the  Prayer  Book  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  better  liturgies  which  Mr. 
Orme  allows  to  exist. 

But  before  this,  in  October,  1660,  the 
bishoprio  of  Hereford  had  been  offered  to 
Baxter,  and  his  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon  re- 
fusing it  (dated  1st  November)  is  in  "Syl- 
vester," p.  282.  Before  the  Royal  Declaration, 
he  says,  he  should  have  thought  it  unlawful 
to  accept  it;  this  declaration,  issned  29th 
October,  announced  the  king's  intention  of 
associating  the  presbyters  in  many  ways  with 
the  bishops,  and  so  far  changed  Baxter's 
opinion ;  nevertheless,  he  refuses  (''as because 
I  am  conscious  that  it  will  overmatch  my 
sufficiency,  and  affright  me  with  the  remem- 
brance of  my  Account  for  so  great  an  Under- 
taking, &o.,  so  specially  because  will  it  very 
much  disable  me  from  an  effectual  promoting 
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of  the  Church's  Peaoe") ;  and  he  oonoludes  by 
asking  that  the  old  vicar  of  Kidderminster 
may  be  promoted,  and  he  himself  made  vicar. 
But  this  was  not  done,  and  Baxter  remained 
in  London,  officiating  occasionally  till  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  May  19, 
1662,  when  he  refused  his  subscription,  and 
thus  formally  left  the  Churdi  of  England. 
He  lived  quietly  at  Acton  *  till  the  iiist 
Conventicle  Act,  passed  in  1664,  expired  in 
1670,  and  tiien  began  public  preaching  to  his 
own  party ;  but  under  the  "  Five  Mile  "  Act, 
by  which  ministers  were  not  allowed  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  a  town,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  six  months.  He  was  re- 
leajsed  by  habeas  eorputy  but  in  1670  the  second 
Conventicle  Act  was  passed;  still,  in  1672 
under  the  Royal  Indulgence,  Baxter  resumed 
his  preaching,  and  continued  it  at  intervals 
of  mudi  opposition ;  at  one  time  he  was  again 
indicted  under  the  **  Five  Mile  "  Act,  and  a 
medical  certificate  saved  him  from  imprison- 
ment. At  last,  in  1685,  he  was  committed  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  based  on  passages  in  his 
Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  reflected  on  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Establishment ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  May  he  was  tried  in  the  King^s  Bench  before 
Lord  J  efEreys,  CSiief  Justice,  who  treated  him 
with  the  most  scandalous  insolence,  and  would 
not  al^ow  his  counsel  to  speak.  (See  Macaulay*s 
History,  i.  240,  People's  Ed.)  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years*  imprisonment,  but  the 
next  year  received  a  pardon  from  James  II,, 
and  from  that  time  lived  quietly  till  his 
death,  on  the  8th  December,  1691.  Though 
married  in  1662,  to  Margaret  Charlton,  he 
had  no  children. 

Baxter  was  a  sort  of  religious  free-lance, 
opposing  many  of  those  who  for  want  of  a 
better  word  have  been  called  "his  party" 
nearly  as  much  as  he  did  the  Church  her- 
self. His  religious  system,  as  far  as  it 
differs  from  ordmary  Protestantism,  there  is 
no  one  word  to  describe  except  Baxterianxsm, 
which  has  sometimes  been  used ;  it  is  roughly 
described  as  a  mean  between  Calvinism  (the 
well-known  doctrine  of  predestination  in  its 
extreme  form)  and  Arminianism  (which  is 
nearer  to  modem  Church  of  England  doc- 
trine), and  consists  in  drawing  a  distinction 
between  those  predestined  at  all  events  to 
salvation  and  those  who  may  be  saved  by 
improving  the  grace  conferred  on  them. 

Baxter's  works,  the  voluminous  writings  of 
a  learned  man,  have  not  yet  been  collected, 
except  the  practical  ones  by  William  Orme, 
1830.  Some  of  the  best  known  of  them,  as 
The  Saints'  Everlasting  Best,  and  The  Call  to  the 
Unconverted,  are  perhaps  now  less  read  than 
formerly,  but  160  years  ago  they  were  con- 
sidered essentkal  to  devotional  reading  with 
the  Bible  a^d  Prayer  Book,  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  His 
few  poems,  published  by  Pickering,  1821, 
though  there  is  much  that  is  fine  in  them,  are 


very  uncertain ;  part  of  one,  called  the  Vale- 
diction,  which  has  some  very  grand  lines,  is 
given  by  Archbishop  Trench  in  Household 
Foetry,  p.  160  ;  and  the  beautiful,  too  little 
known,  hymn— 

Cbrict  leads  n«  throngh  no  darker  rooms 
Thau  He  went  through  before, 

is  from  a  poem  of  his  called  The  Covenant  and 
Conjidence  of  Faith.  A  list  of  his  works  is  in 
Calamy's  "  Life,"  i.  410. 

Bajle,  PiBRBB  DB,  a  French  q^tical 
writer  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  second  son  of  Jean  de  Bayle,  Pro- 
testant minister  of  Caria,  in  the  south  of 
France,  was  bom  November  18,  1647.  When 
at  the  University  of  Toulouse  for  education, 
he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  C^hurch  (Biarch 
19,  1669),  but  was  afterwards  reclaimed 
(August  21,  1670).  On  the  4th  November, 
1675,  he  was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  Protestant  University  of  Sedan,  and  held 
the  post  till  the  university  was  sappressed, 
July  9,  1681,  on  which  he  left  France  and 
settled  in  Rotterdam.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
History  there  in  the  newl^-erected  **  Illus- 
trious School,"  but  was  deprived  of  his  office  in 
1690,  on  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  called 
<*  Advice  to  Refugees,"  supposed,  but  without 
much  reason,  to  be  his,  and  considered  poli- 
ticallv  to  favour  the  French  as  against  the 
Butdbi. 

Bayle  was  a  leading  man  among  the 
French  Protestants,  and  wrote  a  good  deal  on 
their  side.  In  1680  he  published  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  Eucharist,  in  the  form  of  an 
answer  to  a  work  by  a  Jesuit  father,  named 
de  Valois,  against  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes, 
on  the  nature  of  bodies.  In  1682  he  wrote 
two  works  in  reply  to  the  History  of  Calvinism, 
by  Louis  Maimbourg,  a  General  Criticism,  and 
an  Apology  for  the  Reformers,  of  which  the 
former  went  to  three  editions  in  his  lifetime, 
and  was  continued  and  enlarged  in  1686. 

But  it  is  not  by  his  theological  writingB 
that  Bayle  is  now  known,  or  even  by  his 
Mereure  Qalant  and  Nouvelles  de  la  RepMique 
des  Lettres,  some  of  the  earliest  of  periodical 
"  reviews,"  but  by  his  *'  Critical  and  Philoso- 
phical Dictionary,"  published  in  1695,  and  a 
second  edition  in  1702.  It  is  a  very  learned 
and  useful  book,  but  ill  arranged,  sceptical  in 
its  tendency,  and  much  disfigured  with 
coarseness  of  more  kinds  than  one ;  still,  it 
became  very  widely  circulated,  and  was 
translated  into  English  as  early  as  1710,  re- 
published in  1734,  6  vols,  folio,  and  the 
Biographia  Britanniea  of  1747  was  professedly 
written  on  its  plan.  Under  the  frontispiece 
(Basle's  portrait)  in  the  English  edition  is  a 
lAtm  distich,  which  thus  translated  may 
show  what  opinion  was  once  entertained  of 
him: 

This  is  that  Bayle,  whoee  writings,  while  they  fiTa. 
We  doubt  if  more  delifffat  or  knowledge  give. 
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Bayle  died  of  diteased  lungs,  December  28, 
1706.  "The  year/*  said  a  French  literary 
journal,  "could  not  conclude  with  a  more 
sensible  Ion  to  the  Republic  of  Letters." 

Beadle*  Bbdbll  :  Ori  WHO  Phoclaims. 
^There  are  ecclesiastical  beadles  and  secular 
beadles,  parochial  beadles  and  companies* 
beadles;  there  are  also  university  bedells. 

Generally  speaking,  the  beadle  is  a  summon- 
ing officer,  ib.e  word  having  the  same  root  as  the 
verb  to  bid  [Bbdes]  ;  and  around  this  have 
grown  other  ministerial  duties  very  various, 
lliiu,  a  parish  beadle  may  assist  the  church- 
warden in  seating  the  people  in  church  or  in 
keeping  order,  and  a  company's  beadle  may 
cairy  about  all  sorts  of  messages  for  his  com- 
pany. 

At  Oxford  there  were  formerly  three  esquire 
bedells,  called  of  Arts,  Divinity,  Law  and 
Medicine;  but  now  there  is  only  one,  with 
three  ordinary  bedells.  In  future  there  are  to 
be  two  bedells  and  two  sub-bedells.  Their 
•iuties  are  to  carry  the  vice-chancellor's  maces 
before  him,  and  to  sunmion  the  congregations. 
At  Csmhridge  there  used  to  be  three  esquire 
bedells ;  now  there  are  but  two,  elected  by  the 
Senate  from  qualified  persons  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Ck>uncil  of  the  Senate. 

Beads.    [Rosabt.] 

Beadmuuu — One  who  offers  prayers  on 
behalf  of  another. 

"AnholjhoBpitAl, 
In  which  seven  beadsmen,  that  had  vowed  all 
Tbdr  life  to  Berrioe  of  high  heaven'a  King." 
Sptiwer. 

*'  In  thv  danger 
Commend  thy  grievanoe  to  my  holy  pxajer ; 
Porlwillbethjbeadamaa." 

ShaJbiMar«. 

Beam,  or  Bood-beax. — The  ornamented 
beam  which  creases  the  chancel  where  there 
is  no  chancel-acreen,  to  hold  the  rood,  or 
cross,  or  crucifix. 


.  ^-Ug'lit.  —  The  lamp  or  candle 
banging  from  the  rood-beam  in  honour  of 
the  remved  Sacrament  in  Roman  Catholic 
chozchea. 

Beatifie  Visioil.— The  sight  of  God  in 
His  glory.  It  is  a  vision  reserved  as  the 
rrown  of  all  privileges  to  those  who  have,  or 
shall  havis  entered  Heaven.  Some  theolo- 
gians consider  that  the  words,  "  No  man  hath 
ieen  God  at  any  time  "  [^John  i.  18]  are  still 
tnie,  snd  that  the  vision  of  His  Person 
vMch  was  vouchsafed  to  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  St. 
PaoI,  and  St.  John,  was  that  of  God  the  Son 
Incarnate,  revealing  Himself  before  and  after 
His  Incarnation  in  the  form  of  His  Glorified 
Manhood,  "  the  King  in  His  beauty"  [Isaiah 
xzxiii.  17],  "  the  First  and  the  Last "  fBev.  i. 
17. 18].  Alter  the  consnnmiation  of  Christ^s 
W9rk,  those  who  enter  into  His  Kingdom  for 
•^visr  will  have  a  further  privilege:   "His 


servants  shall  serve  Him,  and  they  shall  see 
His  face;  and  His  Name  shall  be  in  their 
foreheads  "  [Bev.  xzii.  3,  4]. 

Beatification.  —  A  preliminary  and 
limited  form  of  canonization,  by  which,  not 
less  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  person 
may  receive  the  title  of  *^  blessed,"  though 
not  that  of  "  saint  '*  until  the  long  enquiries 
preceding  canonization  have  been  completed. 
[Canonization.]  Beatification  establishes 
the  person  beatified  as  an  object  of  saintly 
veneration  to  a  particubir  order,  community, 
or  diocese,  but  not  to  the  whole  Boman 
Catholic  world. 

Beatitude.  —  A  state  of  blessedness. 
[Lat.  beatitude^  happiness.]  It  is  the  name 
given  to  the  **  Eight  Beatitudes ''  proclaimed 
by  our  Lord  in  Matthew  v.  1  et  tegq, 

Beatrice,  St.  [a.d.  303].— The  sister  of 
Saints  Simphcius  and  Faustinus^  who  were 
beheaded  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  tibe  Tiber.  St. 
Beatrice  lovingly  exerted  herself  to  recover 
their  bodies,  and  have  them  interred  with 
Christian  buriaL  For  this  she  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  after  escaping  the  fury 
of  the  persecutors  for  seven  months,  was 
eventually  strangled  in  prison.  The  three 
martyrs  are  conunemorated  on  the  same  day, 
July  29Uu 

Beatrice,  St.  [a.d.  1226].— An  Italian 
nun  of  the  tiiirteenth  century,  daughter  of 
the  Marquess  Azo,  and  a  collateral  ancestress 
of  the  Boyal  Family  of  England.  She  is 
conunemorated  on  May  10th. 

Bcanaobre  [a.d.  1659-1738.]— Isaac  de 
Beaufiobre  was  an  eminent  writer  among  the 
French  Calvinists,  or  Huguenots,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  had  been  destined 
for  the  law  by  his  family,  but  disliking  that 
profession,  he  became  nunister  at  ChatiUon- 
sur-Indre,  in  Touraine,  in  1685.  Having 
resisted  too  strongly  for  his  safety  the  action 
of  the  laws  against  the  Huguenots,  he  was 
compelled  to  fiy,  first  to  Botterdam,  and  then 
to  Dessau,  where  he  became  chaplam  to  the 
Princess  of  Anhalt.  Afterwanis  he  was 
invited  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  royal 
chaplain.  At  seventy  years  of  age  he  brought 
himself  into  much  odium  by  marrying  a 
young  £^1,  and  was  suspended  from  his 
ministry  for  five  years.  During  his  suspen- 
sion Beausobre  wrote  the  most  learned  of  his 
works,  a  **  History  of  Manicheeism,"  in  two 
quarto  volumes.  Like  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
his  works,  it  is  unfinished.  He  was  much  in 
controversy  with  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  was  considered  the 
most  learned  Calvinist  of  his  age. 

B.C. — ^The  recently  instituted  degree  (at 
Cambridge)  of  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Baeea- 
laureut  Chinnrgue).  (See  B.A.  for  the  supposed 
derivation  of  Bacealaureui.) 
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B.C.L.— Bachelor  of  CiTil  Law.  The 
fint  degree  in  the  faculty  of  Law,  described  at 
Oxford  by  these  initiala ;  at  Cambridge  it  is, 
or  was,  more  commonly  described  as  LL.B. 
{not  L.L.B.),  Legum  BaeciUaureua^  thus  includ- 
ing the  other  branches  of  law,  as  statute  law 
and  canon  law;  it  is  now,  however,  often 
simply  written  B.L. 

B.l>. — Bachelor  of  Divinity;  in  Latin, 
S.T.B.,  or  Sanetm  Theologia  JBacealaureua,  the 
first  degree  granted  in  that  faculty ;  granted 
only,  of  course,  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  study,  and 
as  a  result,  almost  or  quite  always  to  those 
in  holy  orders,  and  those  who  have  already 
graduated  in  Arts.  There  was  formerljr  an 
exception  to  this  latter  rule  at  Cambridge, 
where  clergy  who  had  been  members  of  the 
University  for  ten  years  were  allowed  by  an 
Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  take  the  degree  of 
B.D.  without  having  taken  any  other;  they 
might  then  go  on  like  any  other  &  D.  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor.  This  was  done  away  with  by 
the  statutes  of  1858,  reserving,  of  course,  the 
rights  of  the  existing  *' Ten-year  Men.'*  A 
B.D.  degree  of  this  land  was  taken  as  lately 
as  1882,  but  it  will  probably  be  the  la«t. 

Beoket,  Thomas.— Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  under  Henry  II.  The  story  that  his 
father  was  a  Crusader  and  his  mother  a  Moor- 
ish or  Saracen  princess,  who  followed  the 
Crusader  to  England  for  his  love,  has  lonf 
been  given  up :  it  is  dearly  what  is  now  called 
a  "  folk-story,"  a  legend  which  has  attached 
itself  to  many  people  and  been  versified  by 
poets  from  the  mediaeval  ballad-writers  down 
to  Wordsworth.  Thomas  Becket*s  parents  were 
Gilbert  and  Rose  Becket,  natives  of  Normandy ; 
Gilbert  settled  in  London  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  about  1118  his  son  Thomas  was 
bom  in  the  City,  on  the  site,  according  to 
tradition,  of  the  Mercers*  Chapel  in  Cheap- 
side.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  Abbey,  in 
Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  and  Paris. 
He  was  then,  as  we  should  now  say,  engaged 
in  business  with  his  father  and  other  London 
merchants,  till,  through  some  of  the  clergy, 
he  was  introduced  to  Ineobald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  taken  into  his  household. 
Receiving  (doubtless  from  him)  holy  orders, 
he  was  presented  to  much  preferment,  of  which 
the  chief  was  the  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury ; 
this  he  received  in  the  year  1164.  In  October 
of  that  year  Henry  II.  came  to  the  throne, 
and  Ardibishop  Theobald,  doubtful  of  his 
devotion  to  the  Church,  resolved  to  place  near 
him  the  Archdeacon,  a  most  devoted  Church- 
man. By  his  means,  therefore,  Becket  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor  in  1156,  and  at  once 
went  up  to  court;  bttt  though  an  earnest 
Churchman,  he  was  not  as  yet  widely  known 
to  be  such,  and  the  king  believed  that  he 
would  give  him  help  in  the  task  which  he 
proposed  himself,  namely,  the  reform  of  the 
morals  of  the  clergy.    Becket  also,  though 


in  grave  matters  an  excellent  politidan  and 
statesman,  made  himself  very  familiar  with 
the  king  by  throwing  off  his  dignity  as  an 
ecclesiastic  (he  was  only  in  deacon*s  orders), 
and  appearing  as  a  soldier  and  courtier ;  and 
in  the  object  which  the  king  had  specially  at 
heart,  he  consented,  when  the  whole  realm  was 
taxed,  to  levy  it  on  eocleoastical  as  weU  as 
secular  property. 

Archbishop  Theobald  died  April  18th,  1161; 
and  the  king,  then  in  Normandy,  expecting 
Becket  to  second  him  when  Archbishop  as  he 
had  done  when  Chancellor,  resolved  to  give 
him  the  Primacy.  Becket*s  reluctance  was 
considerable ;  the  course  of  conduct  which  as 
Chancellor,  even  though  Archdeacon  too,  he 
had  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  pursue,  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  follow  as  Archbishop, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  warned  the  king  that 
he  must  oppose  his  policy.  But  whether  be- 
cause this  warning  was  not  given  formally  or 
seriously,  or  for  what  other  reason,  the  king 
paid  no  heed  to  it ;  and  though  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Canterbury  were  loth  to  do  so,  a 
mandate  from  Henry  compelled  them  to  elect 
Becket,  on  May  24th,  1 162.  The  election  was 
confirmed  by  tiie  other  bi^ops,  with  but  one 
dissentient;  Becket  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  June  3rd,  and  on  August  lOtii  he 
received  his  pall. 

And  now  that  Becket  is  Archbishop,  it  will 
be  right  to  give  a  few  words  to  the  condition 
of  the  Church  over  which  he  is  to  preside. 
King  Henry*s  point  was,  as  has  been  generally 
said,  to  repress  the  liberty  of  the  clergy ; 
speaking  puticularly,  it  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  abolish  the  immunity  which  they 
claimed  from  secular  courts.  Their  immo- 
rality was  very  great — whether  as  great  as  is 
sometimes  saia  may  be  doubtied,  but  still,  there 
was,  no  doubt,  much  of  it,  and  a  clerk  who  bad 
committed  a  sin  or  a  crime  invariably  claimed 
exemption  from  a  secular  trial  We  must 
remember  that  this  exemption  extended  not 
only  to  those  whom  we  now  understand  by 
clergy,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  nor 
even  to  those  oxily  in  the  minor  orders  of  the 
Roman  Church,  nor  yet  only  to  all  who  had 
taken  the  tonsure,  but  to  the  servants  and 
dependents  of  all  these  also.  In  fact,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Green,  "  the  clerical  order 
included  in  Henry*s  day  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  educated  classes.**  {EiH.  of  the 
Eng,  People,  i.,  164.)  All  these,  therefore, 
stood  their  trials  from  eodeoiastical  courta, 
which  could  never  inflict  a  capital  penalty, 
and  grievous  crimes  were  thus  often  coxd- 
mitted,  and  very  inadequatolv  punished.  This 
abuse 'the  king  determined  to  reform,  but 
Becket  stood  up  to  oppose  him,  upholding 
what  he  conceived  the  honour  of  the  Church. 
He  set  himself  against  the  king  from  the 
very  first  by  resigning  the  Chancellorship 
immediatoljr  on  his  consecration;  to  this 
Henty  replied  by  forcing  him  to  resign  also 
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the  Archdeaoomry,  which  he  would  hare  con- 
tinued  to  hold  wi  tommmtdmn  :  and  though  he 
bad  foraierly  conaented  to  the  taxation  of 
Ghaich  property,  Becket  now  oppoaed  a  oom- 
paliory  tax  on  the  landa  of  his  see. 

He  waa  pxeaent,  May  19th,  1163,  at  the 
Coimdlof  Touts,  under  Pope  Alexander  III., 
when  the  ri^ta  of  the  clergy  were  yery  dia- 
tinetly  put  forth,  and  was  wua  strengthened 
lor  the  strife.  In  October  of  that  year  the 
matter  waa  broached  by  Henry  at  a  Par* 
liament  at  Westminster,  where  he  demanded 
that  criminous  clerks  should  be  degn^kded,  and 
handed  over  to  the  aecular  power  to  be  tried. 
The  Arehbiahop  agreed  that  a  degraded  clerk 
vas  amenable  to  this  power,  but  held  that  his 
degradation  was  his  punishment,  and  there- 
fore he  could  only  be  tried  again  for  a  fresh 
ofleooe :  the  other  bishops  were  inclined  to 
jield  to  the  king,  but  Becket,  by  his  indig- 
nant arguments,  kept  them  ^m  altogether 
doing  so.  At  last  the  king  asked  in  anger 
and  plain  words  whether  they  would  obsenre 
or  not  "  the  customs  of  the  realm."  Becket 
replied,  "  Saving  my  order ; "  and  all  the 
buhops  said  the  aame  but  one,  who  gave  way 
vithoQt  reserve.  As  they  would  give  no  other 
answer,  Henry,  in  anger,  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly. In  private  the  bishops  again  wavered, 
and  implored  Becket  to  with£aw  his  con- 
dition; he  spoke  at  first  like  St.  Paul,  <<  If 
in  angel  preach  this  doctrine,  let  him  be  ao- 
caraad,'*  but  finding  after  a  time  that  even  the 
Pope  waa  not  with  him  (the  Pope  had  his  own 
qaarrels  with  Victor  lY.,  anti-pope,  and  could 
not  break  with  Henry),  he  at  last  gave  way, 
vent  to  the  king  at  Woodstock,  and  withdrew 
the  words. 

It  was,  of  ooorw,  Henry's  object  to  have  the 
couent  thus  wrung  from  Mcket  publicly 
and  formally  given,  and  he  therefwe  aum- 
nuned  the  Couneil  of  Cl^rmtdon,  25th  January, 
1164,  at  which  the  same  demand  was  maae 
that  the  **  customs "  should  be  observed* 
Then  came  the  question,  what  were  the  cus- 
toBis?  sad  at  length  the  sixteen  Cbtutitu- 
tiuu  of  Clartnden  were  drawn  up,  which 
may  lie  found  at  length  in  various  places: 
Johoson's  BngVah  Cgnom,  ii  60;  Landon's 
Msnmsi  of  GmmilMy  p.  133;  and  Canon 
Stabba'  translation  in  Seket  Ckariort,  ^., 
is  reprinted  in  Oanon  Perry's  English  Church 
Sistorf,  p.  256.  Thov  were,  of  course, 
rtreogly  on  Henry's  side;  but  as  the  one 
bearing  on  the  actual  point  in  diepute,  the 
trial  of  clerks,  was  not  very  clearly  expressed 
—did  not  explain  whether  a  clerk  could  be 
tried  twice,  bv  the  Church  and  by  the  State, 
or  whether,  if  acquitted  by  the  former,  he 
could  be  re-tried  by  the  latter — ^Becket'a  asaent 
mii^t  have  been  continued  if  this  had  stood 
ak«e.  But  the  whole  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tions were  very  different ;  ^ving  a  verbal  as- 
•ent  to  vagae  and  uncertain  customs,  and  a 
formal  one  to  a  written  document,  were  also 
yery  Attentat  things :  and  thus  Becket  re- 


tracted his  former  assent.  The  other  bishops 
gave  theirs,  and  were  most  importunate  with 
the  Archbishop  to  do  likewise;  the  king's 
anger  waa  also  very  great,  and  there  was,  in- 
deeii,  apparent  danger  of  an  appeal  to  arms ; 
undor  these  circumstances  Becket  again  made 
his  promise,  and  now  swore  his  oath  to  observe 
the  Constitutions.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
done  so  than  he  repented  bitterly :  suspended 
himself  as  a  penance  from  saying  mass,  and 
applied  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  for  absolution 
and  di^Musation  from  his  oath,  which  was 
granted  him.  Henry's  next  plan  waa  to  apply 
to  the  Pope  for  a  commission  as  legate  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  a  strong  opponent  of 
Becket ;  the  Pope,  wishing  to  keep  well  with 
both  puties,  endeavoured  to  trim ;  granted  the 
legation  (27th  February,  1164),  but  privately 
assured  Becket  of  his  uvour. 

Thus  far  Becket  had  perhaps  been  not  un- 
fairly treated  by  the  king ;  but  now  Henry, 
resolved  upon  ruining  him,  became  quite  un- 
scrupulous ;  and  though  Becket  on  becoming 
Archbishop  had  received  a  formal  acquittance 
for  all  his  expenditure  as  Chancellor,  he  was 
called  on  at  the  Council  of  Northampton,  6th 
October,  1164,  to  produce  his  accounts.  He, 
of  course,  pleaded  that  this  order  had  been 
nven  witiiout  his  authority ;  and  on  the  13th 
October,  Becket,  in  his  pontificals,  and  with 
his  crozier,  went  down  to  the  council,  formally 
appealed  to  Rome,  and  inhibited  those 
bishops  who  were  in  the  council,  and  there- 
fore sitting  in  judgment  on  their  metropoli- 
tan. The  appeial  was  pronounced  perjury,  as 
contrary  to  Becket's  oath  to  observe  zne  Con- 
stitutions, and  the  inhibition  treason,  and 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  when 
Becket  repeated  his  appeal,  and  left  the  coun- 
cil. He  then  requested  the  king's  license  to 
leave  the  country,  and  on  the  king's  declining 
to  answer  him,  he  departed  the  same  night, 
October  13th.  By  slow  degrees,  and  with 
very  small  attendance,  he  g^t  down  to  the 
coast  at  Eastry,  between  Sandwich  and  Deal, 
and  thence  across  the  Channel  to  Ghravelines, 
on  November  3rd :  ambassadors  whom  Henry 
sent  on  the  subject  to  the  King  of  France, 
Louis  VII.,  and  the  Pope,  crossed  from  Dover 
to  Calais  on  the  very  same  day.  But  both 
King  and  Pope  at  once  declared  on  the  side  of 
Becket ;  the  Pope  (Alexander  III.),  formally 
oondemned  the  Oanstitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
Becket,  to  make  his  position  stronger,  f  onnally 
resigneHl  to  and  received  back  from  him  the 
Archlnshopric  of  Canterbury. 

When  all  this  became  known  to  Henry,  his 
wrath  was  great;  he  sequestered  aU  the 
revenues  of  Becket's  see  into  the  charge  of 
one  Randulf  de  Broc,  and  with  a  high  hand 
banished  from  England  all  his  relations  and 
dependents ;  he  also,  in  concert  with  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa),  proclaimed 
the  anti-pope  Pascal  III.,  who  had  succeeded 
Victor.  Becket  meanwhile  took  to  atudying 
Oanon  Law  at  Pontigny,  and  when  Henry 
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came  to  France,  in  1166,  he  thrice  cited  him 
to  submisBion  in  terms  of  gradually  increasing 
severity.  The  summons  was,  of  course,  dis- 
regarded by  the  king,  and  Becket  would  have 
at  once  excommunicated  him,  but  for  a  tempo- 
rary inhibition  from  the  Pope.  When  this  ex- 
pired, he,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Vezelay  on  Ascen- 
sion Day,  2nd  June,  1166,  solenmly  excommu- 
nicated by  name,  not  indeed  the  king — Henry 
was  dangerously  ill  at  the  time — but  all  his 
other  most  powerful  enemies,  and  generally  all 
who  upheld  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
thus  including  the  king,  and  indeed  almost  the 
whole  nation,  and  caused  the  sentence  to  be 
published  in  England.  Henry,  in  answer, 
threatened  with  confiscation  and  expulsion 
the  Cistercian  Order  which  was  now  shelter- 
ing Becket,  and  thus  forced  him  to  leave 
Pontigpiy ;  but  he  was  received  at  Sens  itself, 
and  so  became  more  conspicuous  than  ever. 

At  this  time  Alexander  III.  had  his  own 
bad  fortune,  by  the  Emperor's  invasion  of 
Rome  and  entiironement  of  the  anti-pope 
Pascal ;  and  Henry,  who  cared  neither  for  Pope 
nor  anti-pope,  except  so  far  as  his  allegiance 
to  either  helped  him  against  fiecket,  returned 
a^ain  to  Alexander's  party,  and  thus  forced 
hmi  to  disown  Becket.  But  in  the  next  year, 
1167,  the  Emperor  was  forced  by  pestilence 
to  evacoate  Eome,  and  Alexander  was  freer  to 
act ;  he  had  already  issued  a  commission  to  two 
cardinals  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  the  year 
1168  was  taken  up  with  repeated  attempts, 
through  these  and  other  commissioners,  to  do 
SOL  Henry  also  sent  repeated  embassies  to  the 
Po]^e,  and  although  Becket  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  concessions  which  were  granted 
them,  a  meeting  was  at  last  arranged  between 
the  king  and  the  primate  at  Montmirail,  6th 
Jan.,  1 1 69.  Becket  had  proposed  to  substitute 
for  his  old  reservation,  **  savmg  my  order,"  the 
words  "  saving  God's  honour ; "  the  mediators 
had  opposed  even  this,  and  Becket  had  seemed 
to  yield;  still,  however,  when  he  met  the 
king  and  pronounced  his  submission,  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  **  saving  God's  honour." 
This  again  broke  off  the  whole  thing,  and 
Becket  a  second  time  turned  to  excommuni- 
cation ;  he  passed  the  sentence  on  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  others ;  and  Alexander  tried 
issuing  a  fresh  legatine  commission.  This 
did  little  better  than  those  which  went  before, 
and  all  through  1169  and  1170  the  dispute 
dragged  on. 

At  last,  in  the  latter  year,  Henry  resolved 
to  have  his  eldest  son  crowned  as  co-king ; 
this  wa«  done  on  Sunday,  14th  June,  by  .the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  produced  an  author- 
ising brief  from  the  Pope,  of  the  genuineness 
of  which  there  is  seme  doubt;  and  Becket 
was  more  furious  than  ever  at  this  invasion  of 
his  privileges.  A  reconciliation  would  have 
seemed  utterly  impossible ;  but,  as  usual  with 
unexpected  things,  it  suddenly  came  about. 
The  only  way,  however,  of  accounting  for  it  is 
that  which  is  stated  by  one  of  the  biographers, 


that  Henry  at  last  perceived  the  Archbishop 
might  be  better  managed  in  England  than 
out  of  it ;  probabl}r  also  he  greatly  dreaded  a 
threatened  interdict.  Thus  on  the  22nd 
July  they  met  at  Fretteval ;  Becket,  finding 
the  alteration  in  the  king's  tone,  altered  his 
also,  and  a  general  reconciliation  was  made» 
all  disputed  matters  being  passed  over  or 
lightly  handled.  Some  months  were  occu- 
pied m  preparations  for  Becket's  return  to 
England ;  and  on  the  1st  Dec.  he  crossed  from 
Wissant  to  Sandwich.  But  he  had  obtained 
letters  from  Alexander  excommunicating  or 
suspending  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  other 
bishops,  and  had  sent  them  before  him.  This 
was  the  primary  cause  of  his  death;  he  was 
met  with  a  demand  that  he  should  absolve 
them;  he  refused,  and  the  bishops  appealed  to 
the  king,  who  was  still  in  Normandy.  Kings 
should  be  careful  of  their  words ;  just  400  years 
after,  Charles  IX.'s  hasty  words  causea  the 
St.  Bartholomew  Massacre;  so  now  Henry 
II.'s  hasty  words  caused  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  murder.  **  Will  none  of  you," 
he  called  out  in  a  rage,  "  deliver  me  from 
this  turbulent  priest  ?  "  It  is  certain  that  he 
did  not  intend  a  murder,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  four  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber 
who  resolved  to  attempt  the  "deliverance** 
did  not  intend  it  either;  but  however  that 
may  be,  Reginald  Fitzurse,  Hugh  MorviUe, 
Wniiam  de  Tracy,  and  Richard  le  Bret  in- 
stantly left  Bayeux,  and  hastened  to  England, 
most  likely  without  any  fixed  puipose,  except 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances. 

This  closing  scene  may  be  best  studied 
either  in  Dean  Hook's  "  Life,"  or  in  Dean 
Stanley's  **  Memorials  of  Canterbury."  The 
four  knights  crossed  in  two  parties,  landed  two 
at  Dover,  two  at  Winchilsea,  and  met  at  Salt- 
wood  Castle,  the  house  of  Randulf  de  Broc, 
Becket's  chief  enemy  and  sequestrator  of  the 
see,  on  the  28th  Dec.  The  next  day,  after 
taking  some  military  precautions,  they  went 
to  Canterbury,  and  entered  the  Archlashop^s 
presence  unarmed,  that  is,  without  their 
swords.  They  challenged  him  to  absolve  the 
bishops;  he  refusing,  referring  them  to  the 
Pope,  and  standing,  as  ever,  on  the  Church's 
rights,  passion  gradually  got  ihe  better  of 
them,  and  they  at  last  rushed  out  for  their 
swords.  The  Archbishop  was  implored  by 
the  monks  and  others  with  him  to  take  sanc- 
tuary in  the  cathedral  church ;  this  he  refused 
till  vespers  began,  when  he,  as  usual,  went  to 
attend  the  service.  He  would,  as  was  after- 
wards thought,  and  as  is  most  likely,  have 
taken  his  place  at  the  High  Altar,  but  the 
knights  bursting  in,  overtook  him  in  8t. 
Benedict's  Chapel,  and  there,  after  he  had 
again  refused  absolution  to  the  bishope, 
threatened  his  life.  For  fear  of  sacrilege, 
they  would  have  dragged  him  out  of  the 
chmrch;  but  Becket  exerted  his  strength  to 
resist,  and  his  own  passion  unhappily  rising, 
he  called  Fitzurse  a  coane  name.    Freshly 
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initstod  by  this  and  the  resistance,  the  knights 
xM>v  fell  npon  him  and  slew  him ;  he  died, 
commeodiii^  his  soul  to  God ;  and  they  then 
retomed  to  Saltwood,  and  at  last  to  Knares- 
borough,  where  Hugh  Morville  lived.  Becket 
vas  soienmly  and  mournfully  buried  in  the 
Bidit  of  enUmsiafim  and  regret;  in  1173  he 
WIS  regularly  canonised,  and  till  tiie  Reforma- 
tioa  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  greatly 
reoerated  in  England.  In  1538,  however, 
Hairy  YIII.,  who  naturally  did  not  at  all 
like  foch  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  Church 
^nd  of  Borne,  actually  went  through  the 
absurd  farce  of  trying  the  murdered  saint  for 
crtasoQ  before  the  Privy  Council.  As  he  was, 
of  coone,  condemned,  his  tomb  was  rifled,  his 
relics  burnt,  his  office  so  completely  expunged 
from  all  office-books  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  found 
imdefaoed  in  one  of  those  that  remain,  his  day 
[December  29th)  also  being  deleted  from  the 
cdendar .  This,  of  course,  remains  in  the  Church 
bf  Bome,  but  it  was  never  restored,  even  as  a 
'*  black-letter  day,"  to  the  English  Common 
Ptayer  Book;  it  is,  however,  found  in  the 
calendar  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Prece*  FrivaUB^ 
ld$4,  and  was  often  inserted  in  ordinary 
aiiiMimfiks,  and  in  calendars  published  by  the 
^ationers*  Company  under  the  authority  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  down  to  1832. 

The  first  great  conflict  in  England  be- 
tween Church  and  State  ended  in  favour  of 
the  former,  for  Becket*s  murder  undid  most 
of  what  Henry  had  done  or  attempted  to  do, 
80  Tiolent  was  the  ecclesiastical  reaction  which 
it  Gsnsed.  The  king  himself  was  obliged  to 
do  abject  penance,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the 
An^biahop's  memory  was  worshipped  in  a 
vay  which  came  something  near  to  madness. 
For  the  next  century  the  power  of  the  Church — 
that  is,  of  Rome — grew  apace;  and  then  began 
the  struggle  for  the  national  independence  of 
the  English  Church  from  the  State  of  Eng- 
kod  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Church  of 
Borne  on  the  other. 

Becket's  charactdthas,  perhaps,  been  suffici- 
ently seen  already:  it  is  that  of  a  proud, 
baoghty  man,  conscious  of  his  failing,  and 
nmetimes  struggling  with  it,  but  unable  to 
^istingui&h  between  his  own  individual  pride 
■ad  fhuB  pride  of  his  order.  By  the  latter  he 
v»  indeed  actuated  all  through  his  contest 
vith  the  king,  but  by  the  former  his  judgment 
w  blinded,  and  he  was  incapable  of  seeing 
^9v  the  latter  should  have  been  best  asserted. 
StOl,  though  the  name  of  martyr  is  not  rightly 
given  him,  he  stands  out  a  grand  figure  in 
bistoiy ;  and  the  Church  owed  to  Becket  her 
9reBer?ation  from  becoming  a  creature  of  the 
King's  tyranny.  Besides  the  two  works 
muScf  referred  to,  there  is  a  learned  and 
ttref  q1  biography  of  Becket  by  the  late  Canon 
KobortBon. 


,  or  Beda  [A.©.  672—735], 

—The    well-known    monastic    priest    and 
Meat  of  the  seventh  and  eighUi  centnriee, 


and  the  father  of  English  Church  History, 
now  commonly  called  me  Venerable.*  Very 
little,  if  anything,  is  known  of  his  life  beyond 
his  own  few  wonls  affixed  to  his  Eeelenattieal 
HUtory  of  the  Englith  Natiot^  and  of  his 
death  a  most  beautiful  account  remains  by  his 
secretary,  Cuthbert.  Bede  was  bom  in  672  in 
that  north  country  where  his  whole  life  was 
spent;  at  seven  years  old  he  entered  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  Wearmouth,  then 
newly  founded  (674)  by  Benedict  Biscop,  its 
first  abbot ;  and  when  St.  Paul's,  Jarrow,  was 
built  by  the  same  founder,  in  682,  he  was 
transferred  to  it  under  Abbot  Ceolfrid.  Here 
he  remained  all  his  life,  with,  asfar  as  is  known, 
very  few  and  short  absences.  He  was  made 
deacon  in  691  by  St.  John  of  Beverley,  Bishop 
of  Hexham,  by  a  i^ulty,  as  we  should  say, 
being  only  nineteen,  and  in  702  was  ordained 
priest  by  &e  same  biJ^op,  and  occupied  himself 
with  the  work  of  a  priest  and  a  monk,  reading, 
writing,  and  teaching  He  died  "  in  harness  " 
on  Ascension  Day,  May  26,  736.  Suffering 
ffreatly  from  asthma,  he  worked  to  the  very 
lost  at  dictating  to  Cuthbert  his  translation  ra 
St.  John ;  and  that  which  followed  cannot  be 
given  in  other  than  the  pathetic  words  of  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  in  his  Fathertfor  Englith 
Readen :  The  Venerable  Bede:—'*  In  the  even- 
ing his  boy-scribe  said  to  him,  '  One  sentence, 
dear  master,  is  left  unfinished.*  He  bade 
him  write  quickly.  Soon  the  boy  announced 
that  it  was  finished.  '  True,'  the  dying  man 
said, '  it  is  finished.  Take  mine  head  between 
thy  hands  and  raise  me.  Full  fain  would  I 
sit  with  my  face  to  my  holy  oratory,  where 
I  was  ever  wont  to  pray,  that  sitting  so  I 
may  call  on  my  Father.'  And  so  he  sat  on 
the  floor  of  his  cell,  and  chanted,  *  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  And  as  he  breathed  the  words  *  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  he  died." 

Bede's  chief  work  is,  of  course,  the  Eeeleeias- 
tieal  History,  which  is  our  only  authority  for 
^e  time :  it  has  been  reprinted  many  tunes, 
and  translated  often ;  tJie  translation  now 
easiest  of  access  is  that  of  Dr.  G^es,  in  Bohn's 
"  Antiquarian  Library."  At  the  end  majr  be 
seen  Bede's  own  list  of  his  works,  chiefly 
comments  and  biography :  they  are  almost  a& 
extant ;  but  the  translation  of  St.  John  is  gone. 

Bede  was  buried  at  Jarrow,  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  his  relics  were  removed  to 
Durham,  where  they  reposed  for  a  time,  with 
those  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  feretory  behind 
the  altar.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  were 
removed  to  a  shrine  erected  for  tiiem  in  the 
Galilee,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  They 
are  believed  still  to  remain  under  a  massive 


*  This  title  was  not  peonliar  to  Bede,  thoneh  it 
is  only  in  his  case  that  it  is  now  nsuall j  applied.  It 
was  a  freo^nent  description  of  holy  but  nncaaonised 
men,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  stariee  (for  the 
funoos  one  of  the  epitaph  filled  up  by  the  angel  is 
not  the  only  one)  whioh  hare  been  iareated  to  ae- 
oount  for  it^ 
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table  tomb,  on  the  dab  of  which  the  ancient 
inscription  has  been  reproduced  in  large 
modem  characters — 

''  Hac  sunt  dt  fossa, 
Bbda  Ybnbkabilis  ossa.*' 

The  marble  slabs  which  formed  the  base  of 
the  shrine  are  part  of  the  pavement  between 
two  columns  in  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave. 
Bede's  festival  is  observed  on  May  27th. 

Bede-lionfle.— An  alms-house ;  so-called 
because  it  was  a  condition  that  those  who  got 
the  benefit  of  the  founder's  charity,  in  the 
form  of  maintenance,  clothes,  and  lodging, 
should  in  return  give  him  the  benefit  of  their 
charity  in  the  form  of  prayers  for  his  soul, 
whether  before  or  after  his  death. 

Bed«lL    [Bbaolb.] 

Bedellp.  Bishop  [a.d.  1570— 1642].— An 
English  divine  of  some  distinction  in  respect  to 
efforts  which  were  made  by  James  I.  to  bring 
about  friendly  relations  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Home.  He  accompanied  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  as  chaplain  on  his  embassy  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Father 
Paul,  and  also  with  Antony  de  Dominis,  the 
learned,  but  unstable.  Archbishop  of  Spalato, 
who  afterwards  became  Canon  of  Windsor 
and,  havinff  recanted  his  conversion  to  Angli- 
canism, died  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Rome.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  Bedell  at 
home  until  he  was  comparatively  an  old  man, 
when,  in  the  year  1627,  he  was  appointed 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in 
1629  was,  through  the  efforts  of  Laud,  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Eilmore  and  Ardaffh,  in 
Lreland.  During  his  occupation  of  this  see 
he  made  earnest  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
Irish  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
causing  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  to  be 
used  in  the  Irish  language,  and  also  circulating 
an  Irish  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Had  his 
conduct  been  generally  followed,  tiiere  would 
probably  have  oeen  much  less  heard  of  Popery 
in  Ireland.  He  also  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  of  the  Calvinists  said 
the  Lutherans,  showing  his  strong  desire  to 
promote  unity  in  reli^on.  When  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1641,  Bishop  Bedell  was  at  first 
allowed  to  live  in  comparative  peace,  but  upon 
his  refusing  to  dismiss  those  who  took  e^elter 
with  him,  and  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, he  was  treated  with  great  severity. 
At  the  end  of  1641  he  was  imprisoned  for 
three  weeks,  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion 
in  prison  on  Christmas  Day.  A  few  days  aft^^ 
wards  he  was  exchanged,  but  his  health  had 
broken  down  with  the  nardships  which  he  had 
been  made  to  endure,  and  he  died  on  February 
7th,  1642.  Respect  was  shown  to  him  at  the 
last  even  by  those  who  had  caused  his  death, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  attended 
his  funeral  in  Kilmore  Churchyard  was  heard 
to  ezdaim,  Sit  anima  mea  cum  animd  Bedelli. 


-.'w^-w*.  —  An  old  English  word  for 
"  prayers,"  derived  from  the  verb  "  to  bid," 
or  *<  pray."  [Anglo-Saxon,  biddm,}  Though 
there  is  accidentally  a  similarity  of  sound 
between  "  bedes  "  in  this  sense  and  "  beads  *' 
formed  into  a  rosary  and  used  for  countings 
prayers,  there  is  no  etymological  aasociatioii 
between  the  two  words. 

Bedes,  Bidddto  the.— literally,  Oiis 
means  "praying  the  prayers."  It  was  the  name 
of  the  popular  Sunday  and  Festival  Service  of 
the  meduBval  Chur<m  of  England.  These 
**  prayera  "  were  said  or  sung  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  after  mass  had  been  celebrated, 
and  consisted  of  three  parts,  most,  if  not  all, 
being  said  in  Enj^lish.  The  Jirat  part  oon- 
sisted  of  a  procession,  in  which  the  officiating 
clergyman,  attended  by  the  clerk,  or  aqtuB- 
bq;uiutf  bearing  a  vessel  of  blessed  water, 
and  by  the  singers,  walked  in  procession  down 
the  nave  of  the  church,  the  priest  sprinkling 
the  congregation  with  the  water,- while  the 
choir  sang  anthems  or  hymns.  The  tetond 
part  consisted  of  a  form  in  which  the  congre- 
gation were  bidden  to  pray  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  living  and  departed,  with 
several  collects,  and  the  versicles  that  are  now 
used  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  Tlie 
third  part  consisted  of  a  sermon ;  aner  which 
the  congregation  were  dismissed. 

Attendance  at  this  service  held  the  same 
place  with  the  agricultural  and  trading  part 
of  the  population  that  theonoe-a^day  mornings 
or  evening  service  does  at  the  present  timcL 
The  more  devout  attended  mass  early  in  the 
morning  as  well. 

Bedes-men.— The  inmates  of  such  an 
establishment  as  that  mentioned  under  Bbdb- 
HOUSE.  Some  of  them,  in  black  or  purple 
gowns,  may  be  seen  in  caUiedrals  during 
Divine  Service,  or  acting  as  deputy  vergers. 

Bedford,  Bishop  or.— There  is  no  diocese 
of  Bedford,  but  the  title  is  used  as  that  of  a 
suffragan  or  assistant  bishop  to  the  Bishop  of 
London.  In  the  jrear  1637  John  Hodgkins 
was  consecrated  with  this  title ;  in  later  yeaza 
he  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  Timiby 
of  Westminster  [1540],  Knight  of  Bath  [1541], 
Bush  of  Bristol  [1542],  Man  of  Sodor  and 
Man  [1546],  Ridley  of  Rochester  [1547], 
Coverdale  of  Exeter,  Scory  of  Rochester 
[1551],  Parker  of  Canterbury,  and  eight  other 
oishops  [1569],  and  he  was  thus  an  import- 
ant link  between  the  Episcopate  before  and 
the  Episcopate  after  the  Reformation.  In  the 
year  1879,  William  Walsham  How  was  conse- 
crated Suffragan  to  the  then  Bishop  of  London 
(Dr.  Jackson),  with  the  same  title,  Bedford 
beingoneof  thesuffraganSeesauthorisedby  the 
Actof  Henry  YIII.,  under  whichsuchaasistant- 
bishops  are  appointed.  [Suffbagan  Bishops.] 

Bees,  or  Bega,  St.  [about  a.d.  650]. — ^An 
Irish  saint  who  was  foundress  of  St.  Bees' 
Abbey,  near  Whitehaven.  Her  legend  narr&tea 
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o!  her  that  she  "  was  a  piouB  and  leligious 
kdy  ftbbesB,  who,  with  tome  of  her  sisters, 
iras  driven  in  by  stormy  weather  at  White- 
hsTen,  and,  the  'ship  bemg  cast  away  in  the 
harbour,  was  left  destitute.  And  so  she  went 
to  the  lady  of  Egremont  Castle  for  relief. 
That  lady,  a  godly  woman,  pitied  her  distress, 
and  desired  her  lord  to  give  her  some  place  to 
dwell  in,  which  he  did  at  the  now  St.  Bees. 
And  she  and  her  sisters  sewed,  and  spinned, 
and  wrought  carpets  and  other  work,  and 
livid  v^  godly  lives,  as  got  them  much  love. 
Hhi  desirod  Lady  Egremont  to  denre  her  lord 
to  boild  them  a  house,  and  they  would  lead  a 
religious  life  together,  and  many  would  join 
vith  them  if  they  had  but  a  house  and  umd 
to  live  upon.  Wherewith  the  Lady  Egremont 
wa«  very  well  pleased,  and  spoke  to  her  lord ; 
he  had  land  enough,  and  should  give  them 
some  to  lye  up  treasure  in  heaven.  And  the 
lord  laughed  at  the  lady,  and  said  he  would 
give  them  as  miu:h  land  as  snow  fell  ujKm  the 
next  mondng  and  on  Midsummer  Day.  And 
cai  the  morrow  he  looked  out  at  the  castle 
window  to  the  sea  side,  two  miles  from  Egre- 
mont :  all  was  white  with  snow  for  three  miles 
together.  And  thereupon  builded  this  St. 
Bees'  Abbey,  and  gave  all  those  lands  was 
snowra  unto  it,  and  the  town  and  haven  of 
Whitehaven."  A  St.  Bega,  or  St.  Bees,  is 
commemorated  on  Septembisr  6th,  and  another 
on  Kovember  22nd,  and  there  is  no  real 
historical  information  aa  to  the  person  in- 
tended. 

Bt— ',  St.,  Collbob  of. — ^A  theological 
college,  founded  in  the  year  1816  by  Law, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
th^  north  of  England  witii  a  better-educated 
clMsof  clergy.  The  poverty  of  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Lake 
Country  was  such  that  few  clergymen  could 
be  found  who  were  able  to  live  on  them  and 
to  bring  up  families  in  that  wild  country. 
So  difficult  waa  it  to  provide  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  out-of-the-way  parishes  in 
Comberland,  that  it  was  customary  for  village 
tradesmen  or  pariah  clerks  to  read  the  service 
sod  a  sermon,  and  to  take  the  small  stipend 
iatended  for  a  parish  clergyman.  The  Bishop 
of  Chester,  to  put  an  end  to  this  custom, 
ordained  men  to  serve  such  parishes  on  a  very 
low  educational  qualification,  and  at  length 
af^pted  education  at  the  grammar-school  of 
^.  Bees  as  a  step  upward  in  the  standard. 
Biihop  Law  at  last  took  steps  for  the  f otmda- 
tion  (rf  a  theological  college,  and  by  the  oo- 
'ipeiation  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  parts  of  the 
old  chuich  and  monastery  were  appropriated 
to  the  purpose.  The  course  of  instruction 
(zteods  over  two  yean,  and  those  who  have 
]Am-d  their  examinations  at  St.  Bees  are  now 
entitled  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  after  one  year's  residence 
in  the  Univarnty  of  Durham. 

Begbacds  and  Begnines.  —  These 


were  voluntary  societies  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  which  were  formed  re- 
spectively by  men  and  women  for  the  further- 
ance of  personal  piety  without  living  a  dis- 
tinctly monastic  life.  They  were,  however, 
aJQUiated  to  the  Friars  as  brethren  and  sisters 
of  a  lay,  or  "  third/*  Order  of  the  Dominicans 
and  f^anciscans,  hence  called  **  Tertiaries," 
They  appear  to  have  sprung  up  about  the 
same  period  both  in  France  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  no  trustworthy  historical  account 
of  their  ori^  is  extant.  The  Beguines,  or 
women  societies,  appear  to  have  been  the 
earliest ;  and  it  has  been  not  unreasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  great  mortality  caused  by  the 
plague  may  have  suggested  a  certain  amount 
of  asceticism,  and  that  the  loss  of  men  in  the 
Crusades  may  have  left  many  widows  and 
other  women  who  sought  after  a  religious  life 
as  tiieir  only  consolation,  but  yet  did  not  care 
to  i&ke  the  vows  in  monastic  communities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Beguines  and 
Beghards  were  respectable  in  their  origin,  and 
it  IS  equally  certain  that  there  was  a  very 
large  body  of  persons  calling  themselves 
Beghards  who  became  thoroughly  disrepu- 
table, and  were  mere  vagrant  b^gars.  Some, 
indeed,  have  supposed  that  the  name  by  which 
they  were  known  vras  given  to  them  at  first 
because  of  their  hard  or  earnest  begging  in 
prayer,  but  that,  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
order,  it  clung  to  them  in  a  different  sense,  as 
mere  hard  beggars  of  alms ;  but  neither  this 
nor  any  other  explanation  of  the  name  is 
satisfactory,  and  perhaps  it  had  a  personal 
origin,  whi(^  is  not  now  known,  and  which  was 
lost  through  the  many  forms  of  nickname  into 
which  it  was  perverted. 

The  original  Beghards  were  certainly  allied, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  their  existence,  with 
the  fanatical,  communistic,  and  licentious 
communities  known  as  the  Fraticelli  and  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit. 
They  professed  to  keep  the  strict  Franciscan 
vow  of  poverty ;  but  what  this  vow  came  to  in 
their  case  was  that  agricultural  labourers  and 
workmen  left  their  industries  by  which  they 
earned  wages,  and  wandered  about  idly  in 
crowds,  crying,  "Bread  for  the  love  of  God!" 
and  thus  living  on  the  wages  or  the  wealth  of 
others.  Public  opinion  respecting  their  im- 
morality is  shown  by  one  of  the  nicknames 
given  to  them :  that  of  "  Sisterers,"  or 
"  Schwestriones.'*  They  appear  to  have  had 
their  headquarters  at  Cologne,  to  have  spread 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  have 
thence  overrun  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
They  were  condemned  by  Councils  held  at 
Cologne  in  a.d.  1306,  at  Treves  in  a.d.  1310, 
and  at  Strasburg  in  a.d.  1317.  In  a  Bull 
issued  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  a.i>.  1330,  they 
are  describea  as  persons  who  had  wandered 
away  from  the  Catholic  faith,  despised  the 
sacraments,  and  sown  abundant  errors.  Hence 
they  have  been  claimed  as  Protestants,  and 
this  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  the  fact 
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that  many  were  burned  by  the  Inquisitioa  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  But  well-infonned 
wiiters,  like  Ullmann,  in  his  work  on  "  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation,'*  have  shown 
that  the  Beghards  were  profligates  of  the  worst 
description  even  in  their  professedly  religious 
services,  advocating  and  practising  community 
of  the  sexes  in  a  most  offensive  form,  and 
being  far  too  discreditable  in  their  principles 
and  practices  to  be  claimed  with  satisfaction 
by  any  professing  Christians. 

Begnines. — ^An  order  of  sisters  of  mercy, 
best  known  in  Belgium,  where  they  serve  the 
hospitals  and  engage  in  other  works  of  charity. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Begga,  Countess  of  Brabant,  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  this  assertion  seems  to  have  no 
historical  foundation.  They  take  the  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedience  for  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  can  either  renew  them  or  return 
to  "the  world"  as  ordinary  members  of 
society. 

Begatte. — The  old  Dutch  form — equiva- 
lent to  the  English  word  "bigots" — of  the 
name  Beohakd. 

Behmen,  or  Boehnie'y  Jacob  [a-d.  1575 

— 1624]. — ^A  German  mystic,  who  began  life 
without  any  education,  &rst  in  the  fields,  next 
as  a  shoem£Jcer*s  apprentice,  a  working  cobbler, 
and  then,  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  as  a 
master-shoemaker,  but  who  attained  to  a 
strange  influence  over  religious  thought  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  and  left  behind  him 
Theosophic  writings  which  fill  ten  volumes. 

Jacob  Behmen  was  bom  of  humble  parents 
at  Alkeidenberg,  a  village  near  Gorlitz,  in 
1575,  was  set  to  work  in  the  fields,  without 
any  education  whatever,  imtil  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  at  twelve  was  apprenticed  to 
a  shoemaker  in  Gorlitz.  Even  at  this  early 
age  he  had  visions,  and  was  told  by  a 
mysterious  stranger  to  whom  he  sold  a  pair 
of  shoes  that  little  as  he  was  he  should  be- 
come great,  and  such  a  one  as  the  world 
should  wonder  at.  At  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  married ;  four  sons  were  bom  to  him,  and  at 
twenty-nine  he  set  up  a  shop  for  himself,  and 
appears  to  have  maintained  himself  and  ftunily 
by  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker  all  his  life.  He 
began  to  write  soon  after  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  his  first  work  being  "  Aurora,  or  the 
Morning  Redness,"  which  was  first  circulated 
in  manuscript,  and  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  to  be  denounced  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
leading  divine  of  Gorlitz.  This  was  not 
published  for  seven  years,  and  during  that 
period  he  obeyed  the  order  given  to  him  to 
write  no  more.  Afterwards  he  printed  his 
"  Description  of  the  Three  Principles  of  the 
Divine  Being."  It  was  probably  this  work 
which  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  appointed  six  Doctors 
of  Divinity  to  examine  him.  But  in  this 
examination  he  won  the  good  opinion  of  all, 


and  was  dismissed  as  a  gentle  enthusiast,  who 
would  harm  no  one,  even  by  his  strange 
teaching.  Shortly  after  this,  he  died  in  the 
town  where  he  had  spent  most  of  his  life. 

Jacob  Behmen^s  writings  utter  in  their  own 
way 'the  deepest  philosophical  conceptions, 
and  are  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  spiritual 
mind.  Their  phraseology  is  drawn  from  the 
Scriptures,  with  a  large  admixture  of  the 
mystical  chymistry  then  in  use.  They  consist 
of  speculations  on  the  Deity  and  the  origin  of 
things,  and  are  delivered  in  the  form  of 
revelations.  There  is  much  in  them  reft- 
pecting  the  duality  of  all  created  things,  and 
the  union  of  the  Divine  nature  with  the 
soul.  No  doubt  Behmen  had  read  and  been 
influenced  by  the  writings  of  mediioTd 
Mystics,  and  of  Paracelsus,  a  writer  nearer 
to  his  own  date ;  but  he  must  also  have  had 
access  to  the  speculations  of  the  Primitive 
Gnostics,  which  constantly  show  themselves 
in  his  works,  especially  as  regards  Duausm 
and  the  origin  of  things.  In  recent  times  his 
writings  have  influenced  Hegel,  who  placed 
Behmen  at  the  head  of  modem  philosojphers. 
In  England,  his  chief  disciples  were  William 
Law,  who  so  greatly  influenced  the  mind  of 
John  Wesley,  and  Jane  Lead,  the  founder  of 
the  society  of  the  Puiladelphians.  In  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  his  works  were 
enthusiastically  studied  and  circulated  by 
Walton,  a  goldsmith  on  ComhiU,  and  much 
may  be  learned  respecting  the  principles  of 
both  Behmen  and  Law  from  Walton*s  "  Intro- 
duction to  Theosophy."     [Theosopmists.] 

Belfry. — The  tower  or  other  place  where 
bells  are  hung.  The  prim4  fade  derivation 
of  the  word  nrom  bell^  though  the  question 
cannot  be  considered  settled,  is  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  correct  one.  NoUm  and  Qwru's 
throughout  1882  gives  an  exhaustive  discus- 
sion of  the  point;  but  though  good  modem 
authorities  are  of  a  different  opinion,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  "beffrois,"  the  old 
battering- towers  or  watch-towers,  are  derived 
from  "  belfries,"  and  not  vice  vend.  But  may 
not  the  truth  be  that  there  is  an  ancient  con- 
fusion between  two  different  words?  The 
varying  forms  of  mediseval  Latin,  hertefredum 
and  beifreduniy  induce  such  a  suspicion. 

It  is  clear  thai  as  soon  as  the  bells  attached 
to  any  ecclesiastical  building  increased  in  size 
and  number,  a  special  place  would  become 
necessary  for  them,  and  that  this  would  soon 
assume  the  form  of  a  tower  it  is  also  easy  to 
see;  many  reasons,  especially  the  furthc^r 
spreading  of  sound,  would  lead  to  it.  Italy 
gives  us  the  earliest  examples  of  bell-tower» 
as  parts  of  churches :  some  at  Ravenna  and 
Rome  are  attributed  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries;  and  even  in  England,  some  not 
much  later  may  be  foimd,  as  those  at 
Jarrow  and  Wearmouth,  the  homes  of  Bedo. 
There  are  also  to  be  found  instances  of 
detached  towers,  more  properlr,  perhaps,  called, 
campaniles :  one  very  fiile  and  large  one  is  at 
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Beodee,  Suffolk ;  old  St  Faol's  and  Salisbury 
are  other  cases. 

The  "baptism,'*  or  bleanng,  of  beUsis  to  be 
foand  under  *'  BeUs,  Baptism  of ; "  but  there 
wssaJfio  a  separate  benediction  of  the  tower; 
si>e  Maitene,  Ik  Antiquis  Eeeletim  £itibuSf  ii. 
298,  vhere  an  office  for  the  purpose  is  given 
from  a  Bheims  pontifical. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  belfry  and  belU 
are  sa  much  under  the  incumbent's  control  as 
any  other  part  of  the  church,  but  he  is  bound 
to  aUow  access  for  all  purposes  connected 
with  the  church ;  how  far  for  other  purposes 
does  not  seem  to  be  decided.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  bound  to  take  all  precautions  to 
preserve  order  and  decorum. 

BalgioConfendon.  [Pbotbstant  Gon- 

F£fitaOMS.] 

BctUamime.  Robert  [a.d.  1542-1621]. 
—This  distinguished  Koman  Catholic  contro- 
Teraalist  was  bom  at  Monte  Pulciano,  in 
Tofitany,  on  October  4th,  1542,  being  a 
nephew  on  the  maternal  side  of  Pope  Marcel- 
las  II.  He  became  a  Jesuit  in  a.d.  1560, 
and  was  soon  known  as  a  famous  preacher 
vhOe  yet  only  a  deacon  ;  he  was  ordained 
priest  at  Ghent  in  1569.  He  was  the  first 
Je^t  who  took  academical  status  as  a 
theologian,  and  this  he  did  at  the  University 
of  Louvain,  in  1570.  Upon  his  return  to 
Rome  in  1576,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  appointed 
him  Lecturer  in  Controversial  Theology  in  the 
new  college  which  he  had  just  founded,  and 
Stxtus  y.  sent  him,  with  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
into  France,  to  act  as  Theologian  to  the 
Embassy  if  any  controversy  should  arise  with 
the  Protestants.  At  the  end  of  ten  months 
Bellarmine  returned  to  Rome ;  in  1598  he  was 
made  a  cardinal :  and  in  1601  was  appointed 
ArchbLshop  of  Capua.  After  four  years  he 
resigned  the  see  for  the  Librarianship  of  the 
Vatican,  and  would  have  been  elected  Pope, 
hot  for  the  fear  that  his  position  as  a  Jesuit 
vodd  give  him  a  too-overwhelming  power. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  69,  on  September  17th, 
1621,  leaving  a  great  reputation,  especially 
througji  his  •*  Body  of  Controversy,"  in  three 
folio  volumes.  In  three  other  fohos  his  mis- 
cfrllaneons  works  are  printed,  containing  some 
cfjmmentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  sermons, 
and  some  works  (amongst  others)  against 
•fames  I.,  under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Matthew 
Tortus,*'  which  was  answered  by  Bishop 
Andrewes,  in  a  work  entitled  "Tortura  Torti." 

Bellarmine  uniformly  took  the  Ultramon- 
tane form  of  Romanism  in  controversy,  and 
esalud  ecclesiastical  authority  to  such  a 
hffifrht  as  made  him  very  unacceptable  to  civil 
nlera.  But  combative  as  he  was,  he  left 
th^  good  8a3ring  behind  him  that  "  an  ounce 
"f  peace  is  better  than  a  pound  of  victory." 
Thire  was  a  strong  popular  feeling  for  his 
<-anonisation,  but  thas  was  never  granted  by 
the  Court  of  Rome,  notwithstanding  the 
great  literaiy  services  which  he  rendered  at  a 


very  critical  period,  when  Rome  still  enter- 
tained some  hopes  of  recovering  tiie  Chim^ 
of  England. 

Belly  Book,  and  Candle,  Cursing  by. 
— The  popular  way  of  expressmg  the  cere- 
monies with  which  excommunication  was 
pronounced.  The  "book"  was  that  from 
which  the  sentence  or  form  of  excommunica- 
tion was  read;  the  "candle"  was  kept 
lighted  during  the  time  that  it  was  being 
read,  and  then  cast  upon  the  ground  and  ex- 
tinguished^ to  symbolise  the  expulsion  of  the 
sinner's  light,  or  "candlestick,"  from  the 
Church  of  God  until  he  should  repent ;  and 
the  "  bell "  was  rung,  or  sometimes  the  whole 
peal  of  bells,  with  a  discordant  clangour,  as 
an  advertisement  to  those  outside  the  church 
of  what  was  going  on  within. 

Similar  ceremonies  were  also  used  at  exor- 
cism, and  thus  the  same  phrase  came  to  be 
used  for  it.    [ExokcismJ. 

BeUs. — The  ecclesiastical  use  of  bells 
appears  to  date  from  that  time  when  liberty 
of  worship  was  first  given  to  Christians,  and 
so  comes  chiefly  into  notice  after  Constantino 
the  Great ;  it  is  dear  that  so  long  as  their 
assemblies  were  to  be  as  private  as  possible  no 
such  notice  could  have  been  courted  as  a  bell 
must  draw  on  them.  This  use  of  bells,  to 
summon  to  religious  services,  was  their  first 
and  principal  use;  thus  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  a  bell  calling  French  monks  to 
matins  in  the  fifth  century.  In  England  also 
they  are  known  about  the  same  tune,  Bede 
{Eeel.  Mist,,  iv.  23)  relating  that  on  the  death 
of  St.  Hilda,  Abbess  of  Whitby,  the  passing 
bell  was  heard  by  her  nuns  at  a  distance. 
The  earlier  bells,  of  which  many  remain, 
were  made  of  iron,  and  four- sided :  such  is  the 
"  bell  of  St.  Patrick,"  still  existing  at  Armagh, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  known,  dating  from  the 
sixth  century.  These  were,  of  course,  small, 
though  not  mere  handbells ;  larger  bdls  and 
"  beU  metal "  fcopper  and  tin)  were  of  later 
introduction.  The  largest  bell  in  England  is 
the  quite  modem  "  Great  Paul,"  hung  in  the 
south-western  tower  of  St.  Paul*s  Cathedral ; 
but  the  enormous  Russian  bells  are  far  larger 
than  this  or  any  other,  the  great  bell  of  the 
Kremlin,  which  was  broken,  never  hung,  and 
probably  never  sounded,  being  more  than 
twenty  feet  across. 

Some  of  the  ceremonial  uses  of  bells  are 
summed  up  in  the  well-known  lines — 

"  Fnnera  plongo,  fnlgura  fmntro,  aabbata  pengro, 
Escito  lento«,  disaipo  yentos,  paoo  cnientos,' 

which  the  Church  historian,  Fuller,  thus  tran- 
slates:— 

"Men's  deaths  I  teU 

5'  dolefal  knell ; 
gbtninir  and  thunder 
I  break  asunder ; 
On  Rabbath  all 
To  church  I  call ; 
The  sleepy  head 
I  raise  from  bed} 
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The  winds  bo  fleroe 
I  do  oiepene : 
Men's  cruel  nge 
I  do  BBSuage." 

For  bells  as  connected  with  the  dead,  see 
the  article  Burial;  for  their  well-known 
use  in  excoimnonications,  see  Bbll,  Book, 
AND  Candlb.  The  small  beU  which  was 
rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  during  mass 
remains  in  several  places:  sometimes,  as  at 
Great  St.  Mary^s,  Qimbridge,  placed  in  the 
tower  among  other  bells;  sometimes,  as  at 
Over,  in  that  cotmty,  in  its  original  place 
between  the  nave  and  chancel;  but  this 
custom  was  not  of  very  early  date.  In  pro- 
cessions also,  especially  where  the  host  was 
borne,  as  to  a  sick  man,  bells  were  carried 
and  rung.  Lastly,  the  belief  that  the  ringing 
of  bells  tends  to  disperse  tempest  was  very 
ancient. 

BellSf  Baptisin  of. — There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  beus  have,  like  all  other  Church 
property  and  ornaments,  if  not  invariably, 
yet  very  frequently,  received  some  Idnd  of 
consecration  by  a  rite  of  benediction.  Before 
the  Reformation  such  an  office  was  accom- 
panied with  many  more  ceremonies  than  at 
present ;  and  from  the  holy  water  which  was 
used,  also  from  the  giving  a  name  to  the 
bell,  and  the  appointing  "sponsors**  (pro- 
bably at  first  the  donors  oi  the  bell),  it 
often  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  baptism  "  of 
the  bell.  These  additions  to  the  rite,  traves- 
tying as  th^y  do  the  rites  belonging  to 
Baptism,  were,  and  are,  some  of  the  most  tm- 
satisfactory  ceremonies  of  Roman  ritual, 
and  are  very  tamely  explained  by  Roman 
writers.  Thus  Martene  (J)«  Antiquis  Eccleaia 
Mitibuiy  ii.  297)  says  that  bells  are  said  to  be 
baptised,  not  because  they  are  really  baptised 
with  a  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  but 
because  the  same  ceremonies  are  used  :  which 
means  nothing,  being  a  mere  statement  of 
fact,  without  accounting  for  or  justifying  the 
fact.  The  rite  itself  dates  from  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  but  the  ceremonies  asso- 
ciated with  it  are  somewhat  obscure  in  their 
origin.  Possibly  some  light  may.  be  thrown 
on  the  connexion  of  ideas  by  a  benediction  in 
the  Leofric  A.S.  Missal  (ed.  Warren,  p.  6), 
where  prayer  is  made  that  the  bell  may  be 
"  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'* 
The  Sarum  Form  is  given  in  Maskell,  i.  155, 
and  an  early  French  one  in  the  Martene  cited 
above ;  for  other  references,  see  Smith's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Antiquities,'*  under 
«  BeU!" 

Bema. — This  is  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
"a  raised  place,"  or  "tribune,"  and  is  the 
ancient  name  by  which  in  the  Eastern 
Church  the  platform  used  for  the  clergy  and 
singers,  and  answering  to  an  English  chancel, 
is  designated. 

Benatura- — ^An   Italian  name   for  the 


carved  basin  at  or  near  a  church  door  which 
holds  the  blessed  water  for  the  use  of  the 
worshippers  as  they  enter.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the 
usual  and  ancient  English  name  was  "  holy- 
water  stoup."    [Watbk.] 

Benedioite- — ^The  Canticle  at  Morning 
Prayer  alternative  to  the  Te  Deum :  so  called, 
like  all  other  canticles,  and  the  whole 
Psalter,  from  its  first  word  in  Latin.  In  its 
origin  it  is  a  part,  not  the  whole,  of  the 
song  which,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  transk- 
tions  of  the  Bible,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  sang  in  the  furnace  of  fire  [Dan. 
iii.].  In  the  original  Hebrew  this  song  does 
not  exist,  and  therefore  in  modem  English 
Bibles  it  is  placed,  with  other  like  books  and 
parts  of  books,  in  that  section  of  the  Bible 
known  as  the  Apocrypha  ;  the  reference  for 
the  Benedidte  to  our  English  Apocrypha  is 
Sonff  of  the  Three  Holy  Children^  vv.  35—66. 

Tlie  Canticle  has  been  used  in  the  Morning 
Prayer  of  the  Church  from  very  early  times 
as  a  song  of  general  praise;  foUowioK  this 
early  practice,  it  was  placed  in  the  Sarum 
Breviary  among  the  Psalms  to  be  said  on  all 
Sundays;  and  in  the  first  English  Prayer 
Book  of  1549  it  assumed  its  present  position. 
The  rubric  there  provided  that  it  should  be 
said  in  Lent  instead  of  the  Te  Deum^  and 
although  this  provision  was  removed  in  1552, 
many  Ritualists  still  carry  it  into  effect. 
Some  also  use  it  in  Advent,  when,  as  well  as 
in  Lent,  the  Te  Deum  was  to  be  omitted  by 
the  Sarum  Breviary,  though  this  second 
exception  was  not  mentioned  in  1549 ;  and  s 
yet  further  difference  in  practice  is,  that  somt 
on  these  occasions  use  it  on  Sundays  as  wd 
as  week-days,  while  others  on  Sundays  resume 
the  Te  Deum.  An  old  rule  was  to  use  i 
whenever  any  lesson  from  Daniel  was  read 
a  more  recent  practice,  still  very  common,  t 
use  it  on  Septuagesima  Sunday,  sometime 
also  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  first  lesson  bein 
the  account  of  the  Creaition  (Gr«n.  i.),and  c 
the  nineteenth  (now  the  twenty-first)  Sundu 
after  Trinity,  when  it  was  Dan.  iii. ;  in  tl 
same  way,  it  would  now  be  said  on  Septemb 
15th  when  a  week-day.  Daniel  iii.,  under  t: 
Old  Lectionary,  was  an  Evening  week-d 
lesson  in  the  Calendar;  but  thou^li,  accoi 
ing  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  rubric,  it  m 
be  used  on  any  day,  it  is  practically  8eld< 
heard  except  as  here  explained. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  give  one  or  t 
variations  in  text:  Wycliffe,  1380,  v< 
literally  translating  the  Latin,  has  the  arch 
but  grand  formula,  "Bless  ye,  all  tHe  wo 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  Lord ;  praise  ye  and  ab 
raise  ye  Him  into  worlds;"*  Bishop  Coa 
dale,  1535,  has  "Speak  good  of  the  L< 
praise  Him  and  set  Him  up  for  ever,"  wl 

*  Wycliffe  also,  or  rather  his  reviser*  Purvey 
"dews  and  frosts;  frost  and  cold,"  resbds  **t 
and  white  frost;  blaok  frost  sad  odld.** 
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was  takea  into  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  and 
in  1562  altered  as  at  present;  while  our 
modem  Apocrypha  reads,  "  Praise  and  exalt 
Uim  aboTe  all  for  e¥csr.'* 

Beaadicty  St.  [a.d.  480— 5i2].  —  The 
founder  of  the  Benedictine  Order  of  monks 
irsB  bom  in  a  position  of  some  wealth  and 
rank  at  Nuraia,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Borne, 
his  parents  being  known  by  the  names  of 
Eapreptos  #«<!  Abundantia,  and  his  sistw  by 
that  of  Scholaatioa.  [Scholastica,  St.] 
When  quite  youn^,  he  was  sent  to  Borne  for 
education,  but  having  been  brought  up  piously, 
he  vas  shocked  by  the  vices  which  ho  saw 
among  lus  fellow-students,  and  when  only 
fooitaeB  years  of  age  took  the  resolution 
(formed,  perhaps,  on  remimscenoes  of  inter- 
course wiUi  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Nursia)  of 
retiiixig  from  the  world.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  carw 
lied  oat  this  resolution  with  stem  peziBeverance 
for  three  years,  living  as  a  hermit  in  a  small 
cave  near  Subaaoo,  and  holding  no  communi- 
cation with  any  one  except  an  old  monk,  named 
Uomanus,  who  supplied  him  with  bread  and 
vater  by  letting  them  down  to  him  in  an 
old  bell  Ued  to  the  end  of  a  rope.  When  he 
iraa  seventeen  years  of  age,  Benedict's  retreat 
vaa  discovered  by  some  shepherds,  and  he 
speedily  became  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
country  people  around.  He  was  never  in 
holy  ordoB,  but  his  teaching  and  guidance 
was  eagerly  sought  after,  and  he  seems  to  have 
become  the  head  of  a  community  of  Casnobitxs. 
In  A.D.  9lO,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
Benedict  was  dected  as  their  abbot  by  the 
oumks  of  Vioovaro,  but  his  government  d  that 
monastery  was  so  disliked  that  his  life  was  at- 
tempted by  poison,  and  he  returned  to  his 
desat  home.  Here  a  large  number  of  persons 
vho  voierated  lum,  and  aspired  to  a  higher 
life  under  his  guidiuioe,  gathered  around  him, 
and  he  again  established  a  CaBnobitic  com- 
monity,  or,  rather,  he  formed  his  disciplee 
into  twelve  communities  of  ten,  each  ten  having 
an  abbot  or  dean  over  them,  and  himself  being 
at  the  head  of  aU.  Under  these  circumstances 
M.  Benedict  m^nred  his  ideal  of  monastic 
life,  and  at  forty-eight  years  of  age  [a.d.  528] 
h*"  left  Subiaco.  Groing  south-east  into  0am- 
pania,  he  took  possession  of  an  andent  Temple 
of  Apollo,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Oasinus  (known 
to  more  modem  times  as  Monte  Oasino),  and 
having  destroyed  it,  erected  first  a  Ohapel  of 
St  Martin  and  afterwards  his  cloistered 
bdildingB  on  its  site.  It  was  from  this  Abbey 
cf  Monte  Oanno,  and  from  its  Abbot  Benedict, 
that  all  the  many  thousand  Benedictine 
monasteries  took  their  origin. 

It  was  at  his  monastery  at  Monte  Oasino 
that  St.  Benedict  elaborated  the  ideal  of  a 
mooastic  life  which  he  had  formed  at  Subiaco — 
joining  mndi,  doubtless,  by  experience— into 
that  code  of  monastic  laws  known  to  future 
aares  as  the  *'Rule  of  St.  Benedict."  It 
vas  his   only  literary  work,  so    far   as  is 


known,  but  its  influence  has  been  incalculably 
great.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  fruit  of  much 
observation,  much  thought,  much  experience, 
and,  more  than  all,  of  much  prayer ;  and  if  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  centuries,  with  enormous 
changes  in  habits  and  in  modes  of  thought, 
has  made  much  of  it  obsolete,  yet  even  now 
its  principles  are  such  as  might  weU  be  used 
for  the  foundation  of  a  religious  conmiunitv — 
assuming  such  communities  to  be  needea  or 
desirable  for  modem  times — ^with  great  ad- 
vantage, whether  as  to  spirituality  or  as  to 
external  organisation.  [Bbnedictinb  Monks.] 
St.  Benedict's  life  was  not  a  long  one. 
After  many  visions,  or  supposed  visions,  in 
which  his  soul  was  saddened  by  the  foresight 
of  impending  troubles  for  his  country  and  his 
monastery,  he  beheld  the  soul  of  his  sister, 
Scholastica,  fly  heavenward,  and  predicted  his 
own  coming  ^feath.  Six  days  before  the  event 
ooctured  he  fell  violently  ill,  and  ordered  his 
grave  to  be  dug.  At  last,  on  March  21st, 
543,  the  hdy  man  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
into  his  oratory,  received  there  the  Holy 
Oommunion,  and  while  he  was  held  upright 
by  some  of  the  monks,  stretched  forth  his 
hands  in  a  longing  prayer  for  rest  and  for  the 
most  blessed  of  aU  visions,  and  then  died.  On 
that  day,  March  2l8t,  St.  Benedict's  festival 
is  observed. 

Benedict,  Biscop,  St.  [a.d.  628—690].^ 
A  young  Anglo-Saxon  nobleman,  whose  name 
is  given  as  Baducing  in  an  early  metrical  life  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  and  whoprobably  assumed  the  name 
of  Benedict  when,  at  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  forsook  the  Hfe  of  a  soldier 
and  courtier  at  the  court  of  Osway,  King  of 
Northumbria,  and  joined  the  Monastery  of 
Lerins,  in  France. 

On  a  second  visit  which  he  i>aid  to  Rome, 
he  found  that  much  difficult}'  had  arisen  re- 
specting an  appointment  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Oanterbury.  The  kings  of  Kent  and 
Northumbria  had  concurred  in  nominating 
Wighard,  and  he  had  arrived  at  Borne  for 
consecration  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Vitalian. 
Before  the  day  of  his  consecration  arrived, 
Wighard  died,  and  as  communication  between 
England  and  Rome  was  slow,  the  Pope  nomi- 
nated Theodore,  an  aged  monk  of  Tarsus,  to 
the  gresLt  Western  archbishopric,  instead  of 
waiting  for  a  new  nomination  by  the  kings. 
Vitalian  then  prevwled  on  the  courtly  young 
monk  Benedict  to  accompany  the  unsophisti- 
cated Theodore  as  interpreter,  that  he  might 
introduce  him  to  the  king  and  nobles  of 
England.  Arriving  in  Kent,  Benedict  was 
made  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  held  the 
office  for  two  years. 

Eventually,  Benedict  returned  to  Northum- 
bria, where  he  received  from  King  Egprid  a 
tract  of  land  between  the  T^iie  and  the 
Wear,  whereon  he  built  and  with  which  he 
endowed  the  famous  monasteries  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth  on  the  ono  river,  and  that  of 
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Jhitow  on  the  other,  and  where  he  brought 
up  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  Church  historian 
of  early  England.  [Bbdb.]  For  the  building 
and  adornment  of  these  churches  and  monas- 
teries Benedict  brought  many  skilled  work- 
men from  abroad,  whence  also  he  brought 
pictures  of  glass  for  the  windows,  the  first 
stained-glass  used  in  England.  Books 
also  he  gathered  together,  both  the  costly 
illuminated  Service  Books  and  Bibles, 
and  MSS.  for  the  library.  Parts  of  the 
feibrics  of  both  churches  remain,  and  there 
are  books  in  the  library  of  Durham  Cathedral 
which  are  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Bede,  and  thus  very  near  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Benedict  Biscop.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
survival  of  his  enterprise  that  glass  manufac- 
tures are  still  carried  on  extensively — ^beauti- 
ful plate-glass  and  stained-glass — on  the 
banks  of  the  T^'ne  and  the  Wear. 

The  close  of  Benedict's  life  was  a  suffering 
one.  He  was  prostrated  by  paralysis  for  two 
years,  and  died  in  his  monastery  of  Wear- 
mouth,  on  January  12th,  690.  There  also  he 
was  at  first  buried ;  but  in  the  tenth  century 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Thomey,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  The  day  of  his  commemo- 
ration is  that  of  his  death,  January  12th. 

Benedict,  St.,ofAkiakb[a.d.  760 — 821]. 
— A  youngFrench  nobleman,  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  who  adopted  a  monas- 
tic nfe,  won  great  veneration  in  those  rude 
days  by  his  severe  asceticism,  assumed  the 
name  of  Benedict,  and  gained  so  much  in- 
fluence among  French  monks  that  he  was  able 
to  effect  considerable,  though  but  temporary, 
reforms  among  the  degenerated  monasteries  of 
his  native  country.  His  day  is  marked  in  the 
Calendar  as  February  12th,  the  day  on  which 
he  died. 

Benedictine  Konb,  or  Black 
Konbf  the  first  name  being  derived  from 
their  founder,  the  second  from  the  colour  of 
their  dress. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  in  a.d. 
643,  [Benedict,  St.],  the  nimiber  of 
monasteries  founded  on  his  system,  and 
governed  by  his  Rule,  increased  rapidly. 
But  while  the  Order  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, an  enthusiastic  member  of  it,  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  bom  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
before  the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  succeeded  to 
the  Papal  throne  [a.d.  690].  About  fifteen 
years  before  this,  St.  Gregory  had  sold  his 
large  property  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  and  of  fotmding  one 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  on  the  site  of  his 
own  mansion  and^  gardens  in  Rome.  It  was 
from  this  monastery  that  he  started  to  evan- 
gelise Britain,  and  when  defeated  in  his 
object  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Romans  to 
lose  him  from  among  them,  it  was  here  that 
he  resided  as  Abbot,  until  he  became  Pope, 
when  St.  Augustine  was  appointed  in  his 


place.  As  Abbot  of  this  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Andrew  it  was  that  St.  Augustine 
set  forth  on  the  same  mission  in  a.d.  696,  ac- 
companied by  forty  of  his  brethren ;  and  as 
Benedictine  monks  it  was  that  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Oanterbui^  and  his  zealous 
companions  cairied  on  their  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  large 
monasteries  in  Britain  before  the  coming  of  St. 
Augustine  and  his  forty  Benedictines  [B  anoor- 
Iscobd],  but  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  latter  were  the  fint  of  their  Order  to  ap- 
pear here,  and  that  as  Benedictine  monks  in 
general  all  sprang  from  Monte  Casino,  so 
those  of  England  in  particular  sprang  from 
Canterbury  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, however,  Archbishop  Dunstan  g^reatly 
extended  their  numbers  and  their  power,  and 
for  several  generations  all  the  monasteries  of 
England  were  brought  under  the  Benedictine 
Rule.  In  after-times,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  hold  which  the  Augustinian  Oanons, 
the  (^stercians,  and  the  Friars  gained  on  the 
people,  the  Benedictines  always  retained  their 
supremacy,  and  out  of  1,200  monastic  estab- 
lishments, great  and  small,  which  existed 
just  before  the  Reformation  storm  broke  upon 
them,  as  many  as  267  belonged  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  and  nuns,  including  the  largest 
and  most  wealthy  abbeys,  such  as  Westmin- 
ster, Canterbuiy,  Durham,  Winchester,  and 
Ely.  For  nearly  five  centuries  they  lived  in 
the  midst  of  the  English  people,  exercising 
immense  influence  upon  national  life,  follow- 
ing with  much  exactness  the  same  Rule  which 
their  founder  had  left  for  their  guidance, 
and  maintaining  the  light  of  Christianity 
in  the  country  during  those  times  of  strife 
and  godlessness,  which  in  many  respects 
are  justly  called  "The  Dark  Ages." 

Ingulf,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  tells  us  what  hi<« 
own  practice  was.    The  old  monks,  who  had 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  when 
they  were  past  the  ability  for  active  labour, 
were  to  have  a  good  chamber  furnished  them 
in  that   part  of   the    monastery  called  the 
infirmary,  and  have  a  derk  or  servant  specially 
appointed  to  wait  upon  them.      The  prior 
was  to  send    to  the  old  man  every  dlay  a 
young  monk  to  be  his  companion,  and   to 
breaHast  and  dine  with  him.     As  for  the 
senior  himself,  he  was  to  sit  at  home  or  walk 
out,  to  go  or  come,  according  to  his  own  will 
and  pleasure.    He  might  visit  the  cloisters, 
the  refectory,  or   dining-hall,  the  sleeping- 
room,  and  every  other  piit  of  the  monastery, 
in  his  monk's  dress  or  without  it,  just  as  he 
pleased.   Nothing  unpleasant  about  the  a^airs 
of  the  monastery  was  to  be  mentioned  in  his 
presence.    Every  one  was  charged  to  avoid 
giving  him  offence ;  and  everything  was  to  be 
done  for  his  comfort  of  mind  and  body,  that 
he  might  in  the  utmost  peace  and  quietness 
wait  for  his  latter  end.    It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  more  pleasing  picture  of  the  oajre 
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with  which  Christian  love  would  "rock  the 
cndle  of  declining  age." 

llie  statates  ox  Lanfranc  and  Ingulf  pre- 
scribed the  order  of  Divine  Service  to  be 
obfi^rred  in  the  abbey-churches  throughout 
th«  year;  and  we  learn  from  them  what 
prindpal  officers  there  were  in  every  largo 
abbey.  Next  to  the  abbot  camu  the  priory 
vho,  in  the  abboVs  absence,  had  the  chief  care 
of  the  bouse;  and  under  him  were  often  one 
or  more  sub-priors.  These  were  all  removable 
At  the  will  of  the  abbot,  as  all  the  other  officers 
were. 

Another  was  the  abnoner,  who  had  the 
oversight  of  the  alms  of  the  house,  which 
were  every  day  distributed  at  the  gate  to 
the  poor;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
f oander,  or  other  benefactors  to  the  monastery, 
took  charge  of  tiie  larger  gifts  or  doles  which 
were  then  commonly  given  away  in  food  and 
dothipg.  He  was  also  to  make  inquiry  for 
and  visit  the  poor  who  needed  relief  at  home. 

Another  was  the  saeritt,  or  churchwarden, 
who  took  care  of  the  holy  vessels  for  the  Gom- 
manion,  which  was  usually  celebrated  every 
day ;  prepared  the  host,  or  communion  bread, 
with  his  own  hands,  as  it  was  kept  distinct 
from  ordinar}'  bread ;  provided  the  wine,  and 
the  water  to  mix  with  it ;  kept  the  altar-cloths 
neat  and  clean ;  and  furnished  wax  candles 
for  the  evianng  or  early  service.  It  was 
his  business  to  ring  the  bell  at  service-time, 
uid  to  see  to  the  oraer  of  burial  for  the  dead ; 
for  all  which  duties  he  was  allowed  the  help 
of  others  to  assist  him. 

The  ehamberimm  had  the  care  of  the  dormi- 
tory, provided  beds  and  bedding  for  the 
moi^s,  and  the  chief  part  of  their  clothing 
and  shoes.  Their  beds  were  commonly  stuffed 
with  faav  or  straw.  He  was  also  to  provide 
iron  tools  for  shoeing  the  horses  of  the  abbot 
and  prior,  and  of  all  strangers  who  visited  the 
abbey. 

Hie  teUmrry  or  house  steward,  had  to 
provide  all  the  meat  and  drink  used  in  the 
raooasteiy,  whether  for  the  monks  or  stran- 
gers, as  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  wine,  bread-corn, 
cialt  for  their  ale  and  beer,  as  well  as  wood 
for  firing,  and  all  kitchen  utensils. 

There  was  also  the  hwtpitaiery  or  hosteler, 
who  had  the  special  charge  of  the  entertain- 
ment of  gnesta— the  exercise  of  hospitality  to 
an  comers,  and  particularly  travellers,  being 
A  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  a  monastery. 

There  was,  again,  the  master  of  the  injirtnary, ' 
vho,  with  his  servants,  had  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  aged;  and  lor  their  especial  comfort  he 
had  often  a  separate  cook  and  kitchen,  where 
the  food  was  prepared  most  suitably  to  their 
infirm  condition. 

The  head^hamUery  or  precentor,  had  the 
chifi  care  of  the  service  in  the  choir,  pre- 
sided over  the  singing  men  and  organist  and 
choristers,  provided  books  for  them,  and  paid 
them  their  salaries.  He  had  also  the  charge 
of  the  abbey  seiU,  kept  the  chapter-book,  or 


record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  public 
business,  and  furnished  parchment,  pens, 
and  ink  for  the  writers,  and  colours  for  the 
painters  or  draughtsmen  who  adorned  the 
old  missals  or  prayer-books. 

All  the  proceedings  were  to  be  subject 
to  the  most  rigid  order.  The  rules  of  St. 
Benedict  directed  that  six  hours  every  day 
were  to  be  given  to  manual  labour ;  and 
for  this  purpose  there  were  little  offices  or 
shops  in  different  parts  of  the  monastery, 
where  the  men  employed  themselves  in  their 
different  occupations.  Some  were  the  tailors 
and  shoemakers  of  the  monastery;  some 
worked  at  jewellery,  bookbinding,  carving, 
or  sculpture,  or  cabmet-making;  some  wrote 
or  painted.  To  see  that  all  at  such  times 
were  at  their  duty,  some  were  chosen  out 
of  the  number,  persons  of  tried  character 
and  prudence,  who  were  called  eurtUorSy  or 
round-goers,  whose  business  it  was  to  go 
round  from  time  to  time  separately  to  the 
workshops,  and,  without  speaking,  to  notice  if 
any  were  absent,  or  standing  idle,  or  sitting 
to  talk  with  their  neighbours.  In  the 
churchy  or  choir  at  the  night  service,  they 
were  to  go  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
psalms  ana  prayers,  carrying  a  dark  lantern, 
and  if  they  found  any  one  asleep,  to 
make  some  little  sound  to  awake  him,  or  if  he 
slept  too  fast  to  be  so  awakened,  to  open  the 
dark  lantern,  and  turn  the  light  full  in  his  face. 

There  was  commonly  a  school  kept  near 
the  great  abbeys,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
monasteries.  In  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  a.d.  1562,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Williams,  complained 
that  more  than  a  hundred  flourishing  schools 
had  been  destroyed  which  had  been  main- 
tained by  the  monasteries,  and  that  igno- 
rance had  greatly  increased.  These  schools 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  done  much  to 
advance  the  state  of  learning  among  the 
people.  The  masters  were  not  paid  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  invite  the  best  teachers.  John 
Somerset,  who  was  afterwards  tutor  and 
ph3rsician  to  King  Henry  YI.,  began  life  as 
master  of  the  g^rammar  school  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  a.d.  1418.  The  abbot  of  that  rich 
monastery  gave  him  a  salary  of  forty  shillings 
a  year,  which,  even  according  to  the  value  of 
money  at  that  time,  would  not  be  more  than 
about  tiie  salary  of  a  village  schoolmaster 
now ;  and  this  was  to  a  man  who  teught  arte 
and  lang^ges,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  his  time.  In  earlier  times  the 
schools  were  within  the  abbey,  and  the 
children  who  were  admitted  to  them  were 
teught  by  the  monks,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  prior ;  but  these  were  chiefly  the  '<  little 
monks,"  or  children  whom  their  parents, 
according  to  the  permission  of  this  rule, 
which  cannot  be  commended,  dedicated  in 
infancy  to  monkhood,  without  any  choice 
of  their  own.  The  neighbours  were,  how- 
ever, permitted  in  most  monasteries  to  send 
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their  children  to  these  Bchoola,  where  they 
might,  without  expense,  be  taught  grammar 
and  church  music. 

The  churches  of  the  Old  Benedictine 
monasteries  were  remarkable  in  many  places 
for  their  very  great  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Whatever  skiU  in  building  the  Saxons  pos- 
sessed— and  they  had  skill  enough  to  erect 
arched  roofis,  and  ornamental  windows,  and 
pillars  supporting  towers — was  far  outdone 
by  the  Korman  churchmen,  who  began, 
very  soon  after  they  were  possessed  of  the 
English  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  everywhere  to 
pull  down  the  old  churches,  and  raise  up  new 
onas  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  magnificence. 
And,  indeed,  the  early  Norman  architects, 
whether  churchmen  and  monks,  or  profes- 
sional builders,  soon  attained  to  an  excellence 
and  skill  which  now,  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  hundred  years,  we  admire,  but  cannot 
imitate.  The  best  attempts  at  church  archi- 
tecture which  are  made  now  are  but  imper- 
fect copies  from  the  models  which  they  have 
left.  Much  ignorance  has  prevailed  upon 
this  subject;  and  for  a  long  time  these  build- 
ings were  treated  with  a  base  contempt  by 
persons  who  had  no  other  notion  of  architec- 
ture than  to  raise  up  ugly  high  brick  walls, 
with  holes  through  tiiem  for  windows.  But 
now  this  excellent  art  has  been  revived,  and 
the  old  abbey-churches  which  are  yet  left 
have  been  restored  from  the  mutilation  and 
shameful  disfigurements  which  they  had  suf- 
fered. Among  the  Benedictine  churches  still 
remaining  to  &is  day  are  to  be  reckoned  St. 
Albans,  which,  except  the  Saxon  portions  yet 
left,  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Luifranc  and 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  Westminster  Abbey, 
which,  though  handsomely  built  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  was  rebuilt  in  Henry  III.'s 
time,  chiefly  at  that  king*s  expense;  Selby 
Abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror ; 
Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire ;  Romsey,  in 
the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  the  beautiful 
church  of  an  old  Benedictine  nunnery,  founded 
by  Bishop  Ethelwold,  in  King  £dgar*s  reign ; 
Peterborough,  turned  into  a  cathedral  church 
at  the  Reformation ;  Bath,  Gloucester,  and  Ches- 
ter, preserved  by  the  same  means;  Shrewsbury, 
Great  Malvern,  and  Brecon.  Among  those  of 
equal  magpaificence  shamefully  destroyed,  in 
many  cases  to  the  great  injury  of  religion  (for 
whatever  became  of  the  monks,  the  churches 
ought  to  have  been  spared),  were  Ramsey  and 
Thomey,  Hunts;  Tavistock,  Devon;  Colches- 
ter; Hyde  Abbey,  near  Winchester;  St. 
Augustine's,  Canterbury;  Croyland  and  Spald- 
ing, Lincolnshire ;  Reading  Abbey,  the  foun- 
dation and  burial-place  of  Henry  I.;  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  Glastonbury,  Malmesbury, 
Evesham,  Whitby,  St.  Mary's,  York; 
King  Alfred's  nunnery,  founded  for  his 
daughter  at  Shaftesbury;  King  Edward  the 
Elder's,  at  Wilton,  and  many  more :  of  all 
which  scarcely  any  trace  is  now  to  be 
found* 


The  building  next  in  beauty  to  the  church 
was  the  chapter-house,  or  council-chamber, 
where  all  rose  at  the  coming  of  the  abbot,  anu 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  reverence. 
The  style  of  homage  and  respect  paid  by  the 
members  of  these  religious  houses  to  their 
superiors  was  in  accordance  with  the  homage 
paid  by  vassals  to  their  lord ;  but  when  the 
power  of  the  abbot  seemed  to  exceed  the 
rules,  it  might  be  checked  by  the  decision  of 
the  chapter.  The  style  of  these  beautiful 
chapter-houses  may  be  judged  of  from  those 
which  still  remain  in  the  precincts  of  oar 
cathedrals,  particularly  at  Salisbury  and 
Westminster. 

Ati joining  the  church  and  chapter-house 
were  the  cloisters,  where  the  monks  read,  or 
walked  and  conversed,  and  where  the  children 
sometimes  were  brought  to  say  their  lessons 
to  the  prior.  The  refectory,  or  dining-haU, 
was  oft^  a  part  of  the  building  of  great  sise 
and  beauty ;  but  of  this  few  specimens  now 
remain.  The  dormitory,  where  the  monb 
slept  in  a  common  chamber,  was  a  large  upper 
room,  sometimes  built  over  the  cloisters ;  and 
in  large  monasteries  there  were  scnuetimes 
more  than  one.  Old  and  young  were  to  sleep 
in  the  same  apartment,  and  not  the  young 
alone,  that  the  presence  of  the  aged  might 
serve  as  a  check  to  indiscreet  mirth.  There 
were  to  be  not  fewer  than  from  ten  to  twenty 
in  one  chamber,  and  they  had  a  lamp 
burning. 

In  every  great  abbey  there  was  a  large 
room,  called  the  Sckiptobtum,  or  writing  room, 
where  several  writers  were  employed  in  copy- 
ing books  for  the  use  of  the  library.  The 
abbots  of  St.  Albans  did  good  service  in  this 
way.  The  Abbot  Paul  built  the  scriptorium 
in  Lanfranc's  time  which  had  afterwards  an 
estate  settled  separately  upon  it;  and  John 
Whethamsted,  an  abbot,  who  built  a  new 
library  in  Henry  VI.'8  reign,  is  said  to  have 
had  copies  of  eighty  different  works  made 
while  he  was  abbot.  The  same  was  done  at 
Durham,  at  Glastonbury,  at  St.  Augustine's, 
Canterbury,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  other 
places;  for  the  larger  monasteries  were  all 
careful  of  their  libraries. 

The  Rules  of  St.  Benedict  advise  his  monks 
to  have  their  abbeys  situated  near  a  running 
stream,  that  they  may  have  a  mill  on  thepre- 
mises.  This  was  generally  observed.  Ther 
were  also  to  have  a  garden,  a  bakehouse,  and 
a  brewhouse,  that  there  might  be  as  littie  need 
as  possible  for  sending  abroad  for  their  sup- 
plies. And  for  the  same  reason  they  were 
recommended  to  have  all  necessary  arts  prac- 
tised among  themselves,  that  they  might 
supply  themselves  with  clothing  and  what- 
ever else  they  wanted.  As  the  abbeys  be- 
came richer,  these  arts,  however,  were  not 
exercised  so  much  by  the  monks  as  by  the 
servants  of  the  monastery. 

It  was  common  for  the  early  Norman  Idn^ 
to  come  end  keep  Ghristmajs,  or  otiier  ol  tiie 
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chief  leiut«  of  the  Church,  in  some  of  the 
tnrmdiMJ  monasteries,  as  Hyde  Abbey,  near 
Wiiichester,  ur  St.  Alban^s,  or  Tewkesbury, 
or  Gloucester.  This  was  the  time  when  the 
ibbot'ihospitality  was  most  especially  exerted, 
w  the  number  of  retainers  the  kings  brought 
vith  them  was  no  trifle.  At  St.  Alban's,  in 
Henry's  III.'s  time,  there  was  stabling  pro- 
vided for  three  hundred  horses. 

The  Benedictines,  as  they  were  the  most 
tDcient  snd  numerous,  were  also  the 
richest,  order  of  monks  in  England.  The 
Saxon  kings  and  nobles,  particularly  in 
Dunstan's  time,  gave  them  large  manors  and 
estates,  and  the  attachment  of  the  native  Eng- 
lish, ss  well  as  of  the  Normans,  seems  to  have 
been  given  chiefly  to  them.  A  great  number 
of  biihops  were  taken,  before  and  after  the 
Cooqoest,  from  their  monasteries;  and  the 
three  irchbishops  who  presided  next  after  the 
Conquest,  and  others  in  the  following  reigns, 
were  Beaedictines.  It  was  to  this  order  also 
that  the  mitred  abbots  belonged,  of  whom 
twenty-nine  sat  in  Parliament  as  spiritual 
peers  and  barons.     [Abbots.] 

The  dress  of  the  Benedictine  monks  con- 
asted  of  woollen  stockuigs  and  boots,  a  white 
hnsey-wolsey  shirt  and  breeches,  a  black 
tonic,  or  cassock,  and  a  black  cowl  to  put  oyer 
the  head.  When  at  work,  they  wore  a  scapular, 
which  consisted  of  a  sleeveless  garment  made 
of  two  strips  of  cloth  h^nQJnQ  down  behind 
sod  before. 

Bantdiction.— A  "benison,''  or  solemn 
myocation  of  the  Divine  blessing  [I^t.  bene- 
dtetiei]  upon  penons  or  things.  Simple  forms 
of  benediction  occur  frequently  in  the  do- 
mestic life  of  Qiristians  everywhere,  as  in  the 
familiar  form  of  leave-taking,  "Grood-bye," 
which  is  really  "  God  be  with  you,"  or  in  the 
blessing  of  food  and  those  who  partake  of  it, 
which  is  popularly  known  as  "  grace  "  before 
meat  or  after  meat.  More  formal  are  those 
vhich  occur  in  Divine  Service,  as  in  the 
mutnal  salutation,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you," 
"And  with  thy  spirit."  In  a  still  more 
•cdemn  form  benedictions  become  the  purpose 
of  short  servioes,  when  they  are  usually  acts 
of  dedication  to  sacred  use. 

BivBDicTiosr  OP  Chvkch  OvatAMJssn  and 
pTcrsiLS.— All  the  vestments  and  vessels  used 
in  Dirioe  Setvioe  were  anciently  set  apart  for 
their  sscnd  nse  by  words  of  pn^yer  specially 
sdapted  to  each  of  them.  Thus  there  are 
kpante  benedictions  in  the  old  Service-books 
for  the  amioe,  the  alb,  the  girdle,  the 
maniple,  the  stole,  and  the  chasuble.  Such 
prmyeiB  were  also  used  for  the  benediction  of 
the  altar  linen,  the  paten,  the  chaUoe,  the 
Serriee-booka,  the  thurible,  and  for  all  other 
**  ornaments "  or  vessels  used  in  Divine 
SfTwioB,  Those  used  in  the  dedication  of  the 
^tar  hnen  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
Rst  (4.  indicates  the  sign  of  the  Cross): 
^Hesroor  prayers  O  Lord;  and  be  pleased 
&B1..-6 


to  bl-}-ess  and  8ancti-}-fy  these  linen  cloths 
which  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  holv 
altar;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
**  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  Who  didst  instruct 
Thy  servant  Moses  for  forty  days  in  the 
making  of  ornaments  and  textures,  ...  be 
pleased  to  ble+ss*  sanct+ifyv  and  conse-f 
crate  these  cloths  of  linen,  that  they  may 
touch  and  be  used  about  the  altar  of  Thy  most 
glorious  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Who 
ever  liveth  and  reigneth,"  &c. 

The  custom  of  blessing  Church  utensils  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  consecration  of 
the  great  church  at  Jerusalem,  in  a.d.  335, 
when  it  is  mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  Sozomen.  Forms  which  were  used 
near  to  that  time  are  extant  in  the  Sacra- 
mentary  of  Oehisius  [A.n.  492],  and  forms  are 
also  extant  which  were  used  in  the  EngUsh 
Church  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  English  bishops  long  subsequent  to 
the  Reformation,  and  is  still  occasionally  used 
by  them. 

BEMBnxcTXON  OF  Cbops — In  almost  every 
Christian  country  there  are  special  services 
invoking  the  blessing  of  Qod  on  the  special 
produce  of  the  countiy.     [Rogations.] 

Bbmbdiction  op  Flags  and  Bankers. 
— ^The  use  of  sacred  standards  in  war  may  be 
reasonably  traced  back  to  the  Jews,  who,  in 
the  first  days  of  their  independence,  were 
divinely  directed  to  pitch  every  man  "  by  his 
own  standard  with  the  ensign  of  his  father^s 
house,"  the  four  standards  indicated  being 
described  in  the  Targum  as  of  beautiful  em- 
broidery work.  The  Lababum  of  Constantino 
was  obviously  considered  very  sacred,  and  so 
also  was  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbeit,  which 
was  kept  in  the  feretory  behind  the  altar  in 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  form  used  for  the 
benediction  of  banners  in  the  medisBval 
Church  is  given  in  Haskell's  Momtmenta 
Ritualia^  ii.  326,  and  in  the  same  phice  is  re- 
printed the  form  used  at  the  present  day  in 
the  Englidi  army  when  new  colours  are  pre- 
sented to  a  regiment. 

Benbdxction  of  Fonts. — The  water  with 
which  or  in  which  persons  were  to  be 
baptised  was  set  ^lart  for  the  purpose  with 
words  and  acts  of  blessing  at  the  very  earliest 
period  to  which  ceremonies  not  ordered  in 
Scripture  can  be  traced,  St.  Cyprian  [a.d.  266] 
expressly  saying  that  the  water  was'  first 
cleansed  and  sanctified  by  the  priest  or  bishop. 
In  what  manner  this  was  done  in  the  sixth 
century  is  shown  by  the  "  Service  Book,"  or 
"  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gelasius  and  Gregory," 
where  both  the  prayers  and  the  rites  for  this 
service  are  given.  Similar  ceremonies  and 
prayers  were  iu»d  in  the  Church  of  England 
down  to  the  time  when  the  Service-books  were 
translated  from  Latin  into  English.  Up  to 
this  period  the  benediction  of  the  font  was  a 
service  in  itself,  and  so  it  continued  to  be  in 
the  first  English  Prayer  Book,  where  the  rubric 
ordered  that  *'the  water  in  the  font  §kall  h$ 
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changed  every  month  once  at  the  leasts  and  afore 
any  child  be  baptieed  in  the  water  «o  changed, 
the  priest  shall  say  at  the  font  these  prayers 
following  :  **  the  prayers  being  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  those  in  the  modem  service, 
beginning,  "  O  merciful  Gkxl,  gjant  that  the 
ola  Adam,"  and  ending,  "  Thy  faithful  and 
elect  children;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  The  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
this  benediction  of  the  font  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  when  St.  Augustine 
speaks  of  it  in  two  of  his  sermons. 

Bbnbdxction  op  Foundation  Stonbs. — 
This  custom  can  be  traced  up  to  the  seyenth 
century,  and  a  short  service  was  provided  for 
the  purpose  in  the  old  Latin  Service-books  of 
the  Church  of  England  [Maskell's  Monum, 
JRit.,  cccxv.  193].  A  similar  service  is  still 
used,  but  its  form  is  usually  privately  ar- 
ranged, sanctioned  by  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  the  church  is  about  to  be  built.  It  is 
customary  to  commemorate  the  benediction 
of  a  "  comer  stone,"  or  foundation  stone,  by 
carving  a  cross  upon  it,  and  this  cross  may  be 
observed  on  churches  built  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

Bbnbdiction  of  Housbs. — It  was  once 
the  custom  to  have  new  houses  blessed  and 
dedicated  with  a  religious  service,  of  which 
there  is  a  reminiscence  in  the  "  house  warm- 
ing," the  religious  service  having  naturally 
been  accompanied  by  hospitality. 

Bbnbdiction  op  the  Pboplb.  —  This  is 
a  ministerial  act,  performed  in  the  name  of 
God,  a  custom  which  the  Christian  Chiirch 
inherited  from  the  Jews,  and  which  the 
Jews  inherited  from  the  patriarchal  ages, 
when  Melchizedek,  "  King  of  Salem,  that  is, 
King  of  Peace,"  "  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God,"  pronounced  the  blessing  of  peace  on  the 
people  of  Israel  *' while  ^et  in  the  loins" 
of  their  forefather,  6a}nng,  "Blessed  be 
Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  blessed  be  the  Most 
High  God,  which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies 
into  thy  hand"  [Gen.  xiv.  19;  comp.  Heb. 
vii.  7,  10].  When  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
set  apart  for  the  priestly  office,  the  office 
to  which  the  family  was  dedicated  was  (1)  to 
"  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord ;  " 
(2)  '*  to  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minister 
unto  Him ; "  and  (3)  "  to  bless  in  His  name  " 
[Deiit.  X.  8,  xxi.  5].  The  exact  form  in 
which  this  benediction  was  to  be  given  by  the 
Jewish  ministry  was  enjoined  also  by  God 
Himself  in  the  words,  **  On  this  wise  shall  ye 
bless  the  children  of  Israel,  saying  unto  them. 
The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee :  the  Lord 
make  His  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee:  the  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  g^ve  thee  peace  " 
pfumb.  vi.  22 — 26],  a  form  which  is  found 
three  times  in  the  ftayer  Book  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

In  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
our  Lord  gave  direction  to  the  apostles  to  use 


acts  of  benediction  as  part  of  their  ministn 
tions.  "Into  whatsoever  house  ye  ente 
first  say.  Peace  be  to  this  house.  And  if  tt 
son  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  re 
upon  it :  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again 
[Luke  X.  6].  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  n 
peace  I  give  unto  you  "  [John  xiv.  27].  Ai 
His  last  words  and  act  as  He  departed  fro: 
His  earthly  ministry  are  thus  recorded :  "  £ 
lifted  up  His  hands  and  blessed  them  "  fLiil 
xxiv.  601,  perhaps  in  the  words  oi  H 
Easter  salutation, "  Peace  be  unto  you"  [Jol 
XX.  19]. 

The  apostolic  use  of  ministerial  benedictioi 
is  illustrated  by  many  instances  in  the  Epistle 
St.  Paul  concluding  each  of  his  with  such 
benediction ;  St.  Peter  closing  his  first  Epiai 
with  one ;  and  St.  John  using  one  at  the  ei 
of  Revelations  which  makes  a  fitting  te 
mination  to  the  whole  Bible.  The  forms  th 
used  are  substantially  the  two  which  are 
familiar  to  Christians  of  modem  times.  T 
Jlrst  of  these  is  called  "  The  Peace,"  or 
Latin  the  "  Pax,"  and  is  in  its  simpler  for 
"  The  peace  of  Uie  Lord  be  with  you  always 
in  its  longer  one,  **  The  peace  of  God,  whi 
passeth  aU  understanding,  keep  your  heai 
and  minds  in  the  knowledj^  and  love  of  6c 
and  of  BUs  Son  Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord  :  A 
the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Fathi 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  amonf 
you,  and  remain  with  you  always."  T 
second  form  of  benediction  is  an  apostolic  oi 
which  St.  Paul  uses,  with  slight  variations, 
the  end  of  all  his  Epistles :  "  The  grace  of  c 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  a 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  wi 
you  all."  The  latter  part  of  "  The  Peao 
that  is,  the  blessing  in  the  name  of  1 
Holy  Trinity,  is  not  found  in  Scripture,  I 
has  been  used  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  in  1 
Communion  Service  of  &e  Church  of  Enghu 
It  stands  by  itself  at  the  end  of  the  Cc 
firmation  Service,  and  is  the  ordinary  form 
which  ministerial  benedictions  are  given.  1 
former  portion  is  substantially  found 
Philippians  iv.  7  and  1  Peter  v.  14. 

It  seems  always  to  have  been  customi 
for  the  ministeml  benediction  to  be  p 
nounced  with  a  particular  gesture,  1 
<*  lifting  up  of  the  hands  and  bleesin; 
which  is  mentioned  in  both  the  Old  and  N 
Testaments.  Perhaps  the  most  ancii 
gesture  is  that  of  "  lifting  up  of  the  hand 
with  both  arms  outstretched  towards 
people.  But  in  paintings  and  sculptu 
which  have  come  down  to  us  £rom  the  prii 
tive  Church,  our  Lord,  His  Apostlee,  i 
bishops  and  priests  are  represented  as  stret 
ing  out  the  right  hand,  with  the  fine 
arranged  in  one  of  two  forms:  (1)  The  r 
finger,  the  fourth,  is  bent  inwards,  so  that 
tip  meets  that  of  the  thumb,  the  it 
finger,  tiie  middle  and  the  little  finger  he 
held  upright:  this  being  the  custom  of 
Eastern  Church.      (2)  The  ring  fingor   i 
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the  little  finger  are  bent  inward,  while  the 
thumb  uid  the  other  two  fingers  are  held 
npright,  wiucb.  is  the  custom  of  the  Western 
G^oich.  The  symbolism  assigned  to  these 
different  gestures  does  not  offer  any  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  them,  but  the  gestures 
thi^nselves  are  both  of  the  most  venerable 
antiquity  in  the  Christian  Church. 

filNEDICTIOK      OF      THB      BlBSSED      SaCRA- 

VIST.  —  A  modem  very  popular  Boman 
CathoHc  rite.  The  priest  takes  the  reserved 
Sacrament  from  the  Tabernacle,  and  places  it 
in  a  MOXSTRANCB  for  the  veneration  of  the 
congregation.  It  is  then  incensed  and  a  Hymn 
is  rang,  *'  Tantum  ergo  sacramentum,"  after 
which,  and  some  versicles  and  a  collect,  the 
officiating  priest  takes  again  the  monstrance 
holding  the  reserved  Sacrament,  and  holds 
it  up  in  his  hand  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
while  an  remain  perfectly  silent.  Tbis  rite 
is  known  in  France  as  Le  Salut, 

BsrxDiCTXON  OF  Ships. — ^A  religious  ser- 
vice used  at  the  launching  of  new  ships. 
Where  it  has  fallen  wholly  into  disuse,  there 
is  still  a  survival  of  it  in  the  custom  of 
breaking  a  bottle  of  wine  on  the  bows  of  a 
ship  as  she  is  fonni^y  named  at  the  moment 

of  lftnn<*hi«g, 

BsriDXCTioN  OF  SwoBSS. — On  "Letare" 
Sunday,  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  on 
Qffistmas  Eve,  the  Pope  used  to  bless  with 
special  ca«monies  swords  of  honour  to  be 
sent  as  presents  of  state  to  favoured  so- 
vereigns. Such  a  sword  was  blessed  by 
foHusII.  for  Henry  YIU.  That  Pope  dying, 
it  was  sent  to  the  king,  with  a  velvet  cap  of 
maintenance,  by  Leo,  and  presented  to  him 
with  great  state  and  ceremony  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  May  19th,  1513.  This  sword 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Ashmoleaa  Museum 
at  OzfOTd.  It  has  various  engraved  designs 
upon  it,  and  under  a  crystal  at  the  top  of  the 
hilt  is  the  word  ''Yigilate,"  with  a  winged 
hanr-gkBB. 

Thore  was  also  a  formula  for  the  blessing 
of  an  ordinary  knight's  sword  among  similar 
prayers  at  the  end  of  the  Salisbury  ^fissal. 

BfffllWlictnM. — ^The  thanksgiving  hymn 
of  ZarhariaH  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  John  the 
Baptist  (Luke  L  68-79),  used  at  Morning 
Prayer  from  the  ninth  century  at  least,  if  not 
earlier;  and  thence  through  the  Sarum 
Breviary,  where  it  was  used  at  Lauds  (the 
second  of  the  ancient  seven  offices),  descend- 
ing to  us  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  Church.  Our  first  Prayer  Book 
(l'>49)  had  it  in  its  present  place,  but  with- 
out the  JmbiiaU  as  an  alternative,  which  was 
inserted  in  1552;  from  then  till  the  last 
revision  in  1662,  either  might  be  used  at  dis- 
GR^on ;  but  in  1662  the  use  of  the  BenedicHta 
%m  made  compulsory,  except  when  it 
occuircd  in  a  Lesson  or  Gospel,  that  is  to  say, 
txoept  on  the  2dth  March  and  the  24th  June. 
The  JuHimte  ia  thus  (strictly  speaking)  to  be 


less  often  used  than  imder  the  Old  Lectionary, 
unless,  which  is  doubtful,  the  rubric  is  to 
apply  to  an  Evening  Lesson  also,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  used  on  the  24th  September  as 
well.  In  practice,  however,  the  old  discre- 
tion is  universally  retained,  and  formerly,  but 
not  often  now,  went  frequently  almost  to  the 
entire  disuse  of  the  Benedietusy  probably  from 
the  mere  desire  to  **aave  time.'*  That  it 
was  commonly  so  in  1848,  when  Dr.  New- 
man wrote  his  story,  *'Loss  and  Gkun,"  a 
passage  at  p.  215  (4th  edition)  will  show ;  and 
Archdeacon  Freeman  in  1855  speaks  of  the 
<<very  general  use"  of  the  Jubiiatey  and 
attempts  to  render  a  reason  (**  Principles  of 
Divine  Service,**  i.  357). 

The  text  in  our  present  Prayer  Book  is  not 
that  of  any  version  of  the  New  Testament^ 
though  it  is  nearer  to  Tyndall,  1535,  than  to 
any  other ;  it  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  book  of  1552  (the  single  difference 
is  hand  for  handt  in  the  seventh  verse),  in 
which  year  a  few  variations  were  made  from 
1549,  the  only  important  one  being  a  mighty 
salvation  for  an  horn  of  *alvation.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  read  in  our  present 
New  Testament,  both  of  1611  and  1881.  The 
latter  has  an  important  change  to  what  is 
considered,  though  very  doubtfully,  the 
better  Greek  reading  in  the  last  verse  but 
one,  shaU  vitit  us,  for  hath  visited, 

BanaAoo. — ^e  temporary  right  of  pro- 
perty in  an  ecclesiastical  estate.  This  right 
of  property  is  usually  a  life-interest,  and  is 
ptactically  limited  to  the  reception  of  the 
income  which  is  yielded  by  the  estate.  With 
a  few  exceptions  [Sxnbcurbs|],  the  holders  of 
such  estat^  have  certain  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  for  the  performance  of  which  the 
usufruct  of  the  estate  is  intended  to  be  the 
equivalent. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
bensfieium,  whioh  signified  land  conferred  on 
sol(Uers  for  faithful  service,  and  so  called 
because  held  by  the  free  gift  and  beneficence 
of  the  sovereign.  Originally  all  church 
moneys  were  under  the  control  of  the  bishops, 
who  distributed  them  at  their  own  judgment. 
When  the  Church  acquired  lands  these  also 
were  in  part  assigned  to  the  clergy,  but  over 
the  allotment  of  these,  too,  the  bishops  had 
much  control.  It  was  not  until  the  twelfth 
century  that  they  became  fixed.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
all  Church  endowments,  or  at  least  of  the 
endowments  of  parochial  churches,  those 
who  had  contributed  to  the  building  and 
endowments  of  such  churches  were  recognised 
as  having  some  right  to  the  nomination  of 
the  clerks  who  should  serve  them.  This 
became  the  right  of  advowson,  which  has  been 
defined  as  <<  a  kind  of  reversionary  right  of 
presentation  to  an  ecclesii^cal  benefice  in  a 
man  and  his  heirs  for  ever"  {Oodolphin 
in    FhiUtmors's   £cel,    Law)»     The    word, 
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according  to  the  same  writer  **  is  a  kind  of 
bastard  French  word,  either  because  the 
patron  thereof,  claiming  his  ju9  patronattU 
therein,  advoeat  u  in  his  own  right  to  the 
same,  eamque  ene  tut  quasi  clientis  loco,  or 
rather  because  the  patron  in  his  own  right 
advoeat  alium  to  the  church  being  vacant,  and 
presents  him  to  it/'  An  advowson  which  is 
attached  to  a  manor  is  said  to  be  an  advowton 
appendant;  when  it  is  held  by  an  owner  as 
his  personal  right,  having  been  by  any  process 
separated  from  a  manor,  it  is  an  advowson  in 
gross.  A  patron  who  appoints  a  clerk  to  any 
benefice  presents  him  to  the  bishop  for  that 
purpose,  who  thereupon,  if  there  be  no  im- 
pediment, institutes  him.  This  then  is  a 
living  held  by  J^-etentatum.  If  the  advow- 
son belongs  to  the  bishop  he  presents  the 
clerk  as  well  as  institutes  him ;  this  is  called 
eollation.  After  Institution  (q.v.)  must  follow 
Induction  (q.v.).  A  few  benefices  are  aUled 
Donatives  (q.v.) ;  in  these  the  patron  puts  the 
clerk  in  possession  without  any  presentation  to 
the  Ordinary.  Where  cathedral  or  other  cor- 
porations, such  as  city  companies,  hold  an  ad- 
vowson, it  is  called  elective.  But  the  Crown 
being  patron  paramount  of  all  benefices  in 
England,  it  follows  that  all  advowBons  which 
are  not  duly  filled  up  by  the  patrons  belong 
to  the  Crown.  Sometimes  this  happens 
through  lapse,  in  cases  where  six  months 
have  elapsed  without  any  appointment  being 
made.  It  may  happen  also  by  reason  of  the 
patron  being  outlawed,  or  convicted  of 
simony.  During  the  vacation  of  a  See  the 
Crown  has  right  of  presentation  to  all  bene- 
fices to  which  the  bishop  could  have  collated. 
Even  if  a  bishop  has  instituted,  the  clerk 
cannot  claim  the  benefice  if  the  bishop  should 
die  before  induction.  Upon  promotion  of 
any  beneficed  clergyman  to  a  bishopric,  the 
benefice  vacated  by  him  faUs  for  that 
occasion  to  the  presentation  of  the  Crown. 
But  if  a  clerk  be  appointed  to  a  colonial 
bishopric  the  presentation  to  the  benefice 
which  he  leaves  does  not  go  to  the  Crown. 
This  was  decided  in  1867,  in  the  case  Tho 
Queen  against  the  Provost  of  Eton.  A  Roman 
Catholic  cannot  present.  A  benefice  whidi 
becomes  vacant  is  said  to  be  avoided.  Of  the 
benefices  belonging  to  the  Crown,  according 
to  the  Clergy  List  of  1886,  366  belong  to  the 
Prime  Mini8ter,and677  to  the  Lord  Chuioellor. 
Those  in  the  hands  of  tiie  latter  are  under  a 
certain  yearly  value  in  the  King's  books. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  is  said  to  have  been 
that  in  ancient  times  the  Chancellor  had 
many  clerg3rmen  acting  as  his  officials,  for 
whom  he  was  bound  to  make  provision.  (See 
FhiUinu>re*s  EecL  LaWy  voL  i,  p.  386).  In 
1863  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  West- 
bury,  carried  a  measure  enabling  him  to  sell 
some  of  the  small  benefices  in  his  g^ft  to 
private  patrons,  with  the  object  in  some  cases 
of  adding  the  purcliase  money  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  benefice,  and  so  increasing  its 


value,  in  othersr  where  the  benefice  sold 
was  more  valuable,  of  adding  to  tlie 
endowment  of  others  still  remaining  to  the 
Chancellor.  To  the  Royal  livings  appertain- 
ing to  the  Crown  and  the  Chancellor,  should 
be  added  21  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  41  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancester. 

It  is  necessary  that  any  man  holding  a 
benefice  shall  have  been  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  According  to  the  present  law  of 
Pluralities,  if  a  holder  of  one  benefice  is  pre- 
sented to  another,  he  gives  up  the  first  on  the 
day  of  institution  to  the  second ;  it  is  avoided 
as  though  he  had  died. 

In  certain  cases  two  or  more  benefices 
may  be  united.  This  can  only  be  done, 
however,  (1)  by  the  Archbishop  of  the  Pro- 
vince, in  his  own  diocese,  or  at  the  request  of 
one  of  his  suffragans,  where  the  united  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  1,600,  and  the  aggre- 
gate value  does  not  exceed  £600 ;  or  (2)  by 
Uie  Queen  in  council,  or  (3)  by  special  Act  for 
benefices  within  Ihe  metropolis.  Under 
this  Act  as  many  as  five  parishes  within  the 
City  of  London,  where  the  resident  popula- 
tion has  become  small,  are  united  into  one, 
and  all  the  churches  but  one  have  been. 
puUod  down.  This  is  why  it  ia  not  in- 
frequent that  a  benefice  is  in  the  jAiesentation 
of  two  patrons  alternately  (e,^,  the  Crown 
and  a  city  company,  or  the  Crown  and  a 
private  patron).  When  there  were  two 
churches  each  patron  possessed  one,  and  by 
'  this  provision  tiie  old  rights  of  the  patrcms 
are  preserved.  In  most  cases  portions  of  the 
revenue  of  the  united  benefices  are  trana- 
f erred  to  some  other  poor  metropolitan  bene* 
fice,  or  a  new  church  is  built  and  endowed  in 
some  crowded  district.    When  a  church  is 

Sulled  down,  great  care  is  used  to  prevent 
esecration  of  burial  grounds,  and  desiU^iction 
of  monuments.  Similarly,  when  a  parish  has 
become  too  populous  to  be  properiy  served 
by  one  churdi,  and  new  churches  are  built, 
thev  are  sometimes  made  chapels-of-ease 
under  the  mother  church;  but  more  com- 
monly fre»h  districts  are  formed  round  eadi 
new  church,  and  these  become  separate 
benefices.  The  incumbents  used  to  he  called 
perpetual  curates,  but  are  now  styled  vicars. 
[Pebpbtual  Curate.] 

A  benefice  becomes  a  freehold  for  the 
holder's  life,  but  he  may  be  deprived  or 
suspended  for  heresy  or  immorality,  or 
under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 
(q.v.) ;  or  the  benefice  may  be  seqaestAted 
for  debt  In  this  case  the  bishop  appoints 
a  curate  and  assigns  him  a  stipend,  until 
the  debts  are  paid.  During  tilie  interval 
the  incumbent  of  the  sequestered  benefice  is 
not  to  accept  any  other  preferment,  since 
by  doing  so  the  first  benefice  would  be 
avoided. 

Beneficiary. — ^The  person  who  holds  a 
benefice,  now  usually  called  the  Iscvwasn 
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(q.  T.)  of  whatever  rank  he  may  be,  whether 
an  archbishop  or  a  vicar. 

Benefit  of  Clergy.— A  mediaBval  cus- 
tom by  which  acciiaed  persons  who  could 
|irove  themselves  to  be  " clergy  "  or  "clerks" 
coald  daim  the  benefit  of  being  tried  bv  a 
Church  court,  which  was  considered  to  be  less 
severe  than  a  secular  court.  The  proof  re- 
quired was  the  ability  to  read  Latin;  and 
^8  proof  was  so  evaded  that  the  privi- 
lege becime  greatly  abused,  any  one  claiming 
it  vho  could  scramble  through  a  single  verse 
of  the  lAtin  Bible,  a  process  popularly  called 
"reading  his  neck  verse."  At  the  Reforma- 
tion the  deigy  were  prohibited  from  claiming 
the  Benefit  of  Clergy  by  Statutes  of  1631, 
1536,  and  1541,  and  from  that  time  they  have 
been  snbiect  to  the  ordinary  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  judges  of  assize.  But  it  was  re- 
titined  in  a  modified  form  until  the  year  1827, 
when  it  was  entirely  abolished  by  7  &  8  Geo. 
IV.,  c  28. 

Benet. — A  shortened  form  of  the  name  of 
St  Benedict  which  is  found  in  the  dedications 
of  chnrdieB  in  London  and  Cambridge,  and 
also  in  that  of  St  Benet's  College,  Cambridge. 

Beaet  and  CoUet. — Popular  names 
given  to  the  minor  orders  of  Exorcists  and 
Acolytes.  Thus  the  Latin  words  "nempe 
hoc  non  excludit  omnes  inferiores  sed  eo9 
(Mtum  fan  solws  pritna  tonsurte  aunt  eliriei^* 
are  tianskted  by  Foxe  the  Mart^lop^ist^ 
"For  this  does  not  exclude  all  the  inferiors, 
bat  only  nteh  as  havt  taken  Bennet  and  CoUett,*^ 
S)  also  John  Lambert  is  represented  as  saying, 
*'I  say  the  order  or  state  of  priests  and 
deacons  was  ordained  by  God,  but  subdeacons 
ukd  conjurers,  otherwise  called  exordstie  and 
aKolitse,  which  we  call  Benet  and  Collett^  were 
instituted  by  the  invention  of  men  '*  [Foxe*s 
Jetg  amd  Monmnentt,  iii.  634,  634,  v.  191,  ed. 
1S37].  These  popular  names  had  some  asso- 
ciation, perhaps,  with  the  *'  benet  book  "  and 
**  colett  book  "  which  are  named  in  some  an- 
ci»-nt  inventories  of  church  goods  [Maskell's 
Mm.  MU.  i.,  cxlriL,  cvii.,  cci.].  But  the 
nune  '*  colet "  is  no  doubt  a  corrupt  form  of 
"acrdyte,"  and  "benet"  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  association  between  the  ideas  of 
exorcism  and  blessing,  or  between  the  exor- 
cist's ofBdal  name  and  his  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  blessed  or  "  holy "  water,  which 
•1»  was  always  exorcised  before  it  was 
blessed  for  use. 

Bengel  [a.d.  1687— 17521.— A  distin^ 
Kuiahed  Lothenui  Divine  who  did  great  service 
to  the  Christian  Church  by  his  critical  study 
of  the  Kew  Testament  John  Albert  Bengel 
^as  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Win- 
miden  in  Wirtemberg.  He  studied  at  Stutt- 
gart and  Tubingen,  and  having  acquired  a 
i^nxtatkm  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
Inunisge  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek 
«t  De^ndofrl    bis  most  important  work 


was  his  Onomon  Novi  Tettamenti,  a  book 
which  is  still  highly  appreciated  by  Protest- 
ant theologians. 

Benitier.    [Bbnatusa.] 

Bennef  8    Knliney    St.      [Norwich, 

BlSUOPBIC  OF.] 

BeiinOv  St.  [1010-1106]. — A  native  of 
Goslar,  in  Hanover,  where,  after  taking  orders, 
he  became  a  teacher.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  works  still  extant,  on  Teaching  and  on 
the  Sunday  OoepeU,  He  was  twice  imprisoned 
by  Henry  IV.,  on  suspicion  of  disloyalty. 
His  canonisation  in  1623  was  much  ridiculed 
by  Luther,  who  brought  forward  some  in- 
stances of  his  defective  character.  He  is 
buried  at  Munidi,  and  is  accepted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  Bavaria. 

Bentley,  Richard  [a.d.  1662-1742].^ 
The  great  blaster  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, the  founder  of  modem  criticism,  was 
bom  27th  January,  1662,  at  Oulton,  near 
Wakefield;  he  was  the  son  by  a  second 
marriage  of  Thomas  Bentley,  of  Woodlesf ord, 
and  grandson  of  James  Bentley,  a  royalist 
Captain  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  in  which 
he  lost  most  of  his  estate.  Richard  Bentley 
was  educated  at  Wakefield,  and  in  1676  went 
to  St.  John*s  CJollege,  Cambridge,  from  which 
he  graduated  B.A.  1680,  M.A.  1683,  B.D. 
1691,  D.D.  1696.  Failing,  for  technical 
reasons,  to  obtaina  Fellowship,  he  was,  in  1682, 
made  l^  the  College  Head  Master  of  Spald- 
ing Grammar  School,  and  in  the  next  year 
recommended,  also  by  the  College,  as  private 
tutor  to  James,  son  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  an  old  Fellow  of 
the  College.  While  at  the  Deanery  his  criti- 
cal and  philological  studies  began,  and  were 
continued  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  pupil  in  1689,  and  was  in- 
corporated M.A.,  as  a  member  of  Wadham 
College.  In  1690  he  was  ordained  Deacon, 
and  became  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Stilling^eet,  just 
made  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and  in  1692, 
though  not  yet  a  priest,  he  preached  the  first  of 
the  Boyle  Lectures,  newly  founded,  '*  to  prove 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  among 
Infidels,"  under  the  will  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  Boyle,  who  died  the  year  before;  these 
lectures  were  remarkable  for  their  application 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  to  the  defence  of 
Christianity,  and  went  through  several  editions. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
made  Prebendary  of  Worcester ;  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  King's  Li- 
brary. In  1694  happened  one  of  the  matters 
which  still  make  his  name  famous,  the  celebra- 
ted dispute  with  Charles  Boyle  (great- nephew 
to  the  founder  of  the  Lecture,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery),  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris.  These,  which  are  letters 
supposed  to  be  written  by  the  Sicilian  tyrant, 
popularly  remembered  as  the  roaster  of  his 
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enemies  in  a  brazen  bull,  had  never  been 
questioned  up  to  that  time,  but  on  Boyle's  pub- 
lishing a  new  edition,  Bentley  so  thoroughly 
demolished  them  that  it  is  now  sti^ange  how 
their  authenticity  can  ever  have  been  believed 
in.  Boyle,  however,  attempted  to  reply, 
and  Bentley 's  rejoinder,  as  well  as  the  whole 
controversy,  was  written  with  such  wit  and 
humour  that  the  work  ranks  among  the 
English  classics;  it  gave  rise,  indeed  among 
other  works,  to  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books,  (A 
telling  account  of  this  controversy  wiU  be 
found  in  Macaulay's  Life  of  Atterhury.) 

The  second  great  division  of  Bentley's 
life  began  with  his  mastership  of  Trinity 
College.  This  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  (>own  in  1700,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  yice-Chancellor  of  the  University : 
this  office  he  never  held  again.  In  1701,  he 
was  also*  made  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  to  which 
office  was  then  annexed  the  vicarage  of 
Haddenham.  As  Master  of  Trinity,  though 
he  did  much  for  the  college  in  many  ways, 
he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  dictatorial 
manner  as  to  be  constantly  at  variance  with 
the  Fellows,  and  notably  in  two  serious  dis- 
putes, in  which  he  was  charged  with  mis> 
application  of  college  funds.  A  difficulty 
arose  in  tr3ang  the  matter,  there  being  a  doubt 
whether  the  power  of  visitor  in  such  cases  lay 
with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  or  the  Crown.  Bishop 
Patrick,  before  whom  the  charge  first  came, 
declined  to  interfere ;  he  died  1707,  but  his 
successor,  Bishop  Moore,  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  called  on  ihe  Master  to  plead, 
who  answered  by  denying  the  jurisdiction,  and 
petitioned  the  Crown  against  it.  In  reply 
came  an  injunction  to  the  Bishop  to  stay 
proceedings,  but  the  Master  gave  way  for  the 
time,  and  requested  to  take  his  trial,  either 
before  the  Bishop  or  any  other  royal  com- 
missioner. The  Bishop,  however,  did  not  pro- 
ceed till  in  1714  he  received  a  mandamus 
from  the  King's  Bench  :  on  this  ho  tried  the 
case,  but  died  31st  July,  1714,  before  giving 
judgment,  and  the  matter  dropped  for  the 
next  fourteen  years.  In  1728,  the  same  charges 
against  Bentley  were  laid  before  Bishop 
Greene ;  this  time,  however,  the  College 
petitioned  against  the  Bishop's  jurisdiction, 
and  the  Bishop  presented  a  counter-petition  to 
be  heard  on  his  right.  The  question  was 
carried  through  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
King's  Bench,  and  it  was  there  decided  [May, 
1728]  that  the  Bishop  might  visit  the 
Master,  but  it  being  urged  that  the  Bishop 
might  exceed  this  licence  by  visiting  the 
College  also,  a  second  petition  for  a  further 
hearing  was  presented,  and  was  tried  in  the 
King's  Bench.  This  time  the  decision  went 
against  the  Bishop,  who  thereupon  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  at  last  com- 
missioned by  them  to  try  the  Master.  This 
being  done,  Bentley  was  sentenced  to  depriva- 
tion, but  he  was  not  deprived ;  for  the  vice- 
master,  who  must  have  executed  the  sentence. 


was  afraid  to  do  it,  and  resigned ;  and  his 
successor,  appointed  of  course  by  Bentley, 
pleaded  that  the  Bishop's  order  was  not 
directed  to  him.  After  some  further  useless 
litigation,  the  matter  again  dropped ;  Bishop 
Greene  died  18th  May,  1738,  and  Bentley 
remained  Master.  In  ^e  course  of  this  great 
dispute  Bentley  was  also  engaged  in  a  smaller 
one.  Being  made  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  1717,  he  was  the  next  year  accused  of 
demanding  illegal  fees  from  the  candidates 
for  degrees  whom  he  presented :  for  this  he 
was  suspended  from  his  own  degrees,  first  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  (Thomas  Gooch,  Master 
of  Caius,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely),  and  then 
by  grace  of  the  senate  r  he  was  afterwards,  but 
not  till  1728,  restored  by  mandamus  from  the 
King's  Bench. 

All  this  time  his  dassical  work  was  g^ing 
on;  he  edited  Eoraeej  Terence^  and  part  of 
AristophaneSf  and  had  the  temerity  to  publish 
an  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  a 
vast  number  of  conjectural  emendations ;  but 
that  which  demands  most  notice  in  a  Religious 
Encyclopaedia  is  his  proposal  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  Dr.  John  Mill, 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  was  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  century  (his  edition  was  published 
in  1707,  the  year  <k  his  death)  the  first  to 
enter  on  the  historical  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Erasmus,  then  called,  as  it  is  still,  the  Textus 
BeeeptuSf  or  Received  Text ;  he  was  also  the 
first  to  perceive  the  value  of  what  is  called 
Greek  and  Latin  consent;  and  Bentley's 
theory,  following  this  notion  out,  was  based 
upon  two  statements  of  St.  Jerome  concerning 
his  Vulgate — (1)  that  he  had  made  it  according 
to  the  best  Greek  copy,  i.«.,  Origen's,  (2)  that 
the  very  order  of  the  words  is  mystery ;  from 
this  Bentley  concluded  that  by  comparing 
Jerome's  Latin  with  the  oldest  attainable 
Greek,  he  could  restore  Origen's  text  with 
great  exactness.  In  1716,  Bentley  laid  these 
propowds  before  Archbishop  Wake,  who  was 
himself  much  interested  in  tJie  matter;  and  in 
1720  he  published  them  with  a  specimen 
chapter,  the  last  in  the  Bible;  but  nothing 
more  was  done,  owing  probably  not  so  much 
to  the  opposition  whidi  Dr.  Conyers  Middle- 
ton  and  others  set  up,  as  to  what  Dr. 
Scrivener  ^Introduction  to  JV.Tl,  p,  402,  ed. 
18741  considers  to  be  the  true  reason,  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  his  principles 
against  evidence  which  his  increasing  colla- 
tions bore  in  their  face. 

Bentley,  "  one  of  the  most  diligent,  one  of 
the  most  highly-gifted  men  our  dear  mother 
Cambridge  ever  nourished"  [Scrivener,  p,  401]. 
but  also  one  of  the  most  headstrong  and 
obstinate,  died  14th  July,  1742;  having 
married  in  1701,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Bernard,  Bart.,  of  Brampton,  by  whom 
he  had,  besides  two  daughters,  a  son  Richard, 
a  literary  man,  though  far  below  his  father 
[Fellow  of  Trinity,  Senior  Proctor,  1746], 
who  died  17S2. 
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Bentlev'a  Life  has  hoen.  written  by  Bishop 
Monk,  of  Gloaoester  and  Bristol,  1830 ;  hu 
worlcB  have  been  edited  by  Alexander  Dyce, 
1836,  and  his  Letters  collected  by  Dr.  Words- 
vorth,  one  of  his  successors  as  Master  of 
Trini^  College,  Cambridge,  1842. 

BezeailB. — A  sect  founded  in  the  last 
centory  by  John  Barclay,  professing  to  be  like 
the  Bereens  of  old  PActs  xvii.  11],  and  deny- 
ing any  rule  of  conauct  but  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.  A  few  congregations  are  said  to  exist 
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Berengariaas,  followers  of  Berengarins, 
who  was  bom  at  Tours,  998,  and  up  to  A.D. 
1040  was  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  and  Master 
of  the  Cathedral  School  founded  there  by  St. 
Xartin,  where  he  himself  also  had  received 
his  earlier  education.  In  1040  he  became 
Archdeacon  of  Angers,  and  for  nearly  half  a 
(%stiuy  after  that  he  was  prominently  mixed 
up  -with,  the  controversy  which  had  begun  to 
agitate  the  Chfistuin  world  on  the  subject  of 
Chnst*8  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  Of  that 
controversy  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here 
that  it  turned  npon  the  questions — (1) 
Whether  the  words  *'  This  is  My  Body,"  and 
"Thtsia  My  Blood,"  mean  €hat  the  oonse- 
ented  bread  and  wine  actually  become  changed 
into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  in  such  a 
aensethat  the  bread  and  wine  no  lon^r  exist ; 
or,  (2)  Whether  the  words  are  used  in  a  sym- 
bcjical  sense  only,  and  so  do  not  mean  that  the 
Bodr  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  really  present 
at  aB  in  the  consecrated  broad  and  wme ;  or 
(3)  Whether  the  words  mean  that  the  Body 
anid  Blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  in 
aMociation  with  the  consecrated  elements, 
but  present  in  a  mysterious  manner  which 
cannot  be  explained.  The  last  of  these 
statements  was  that  which  was  actually 
maintained  by  Berengarius;  the  second 
▼as  that  which  he  was  accused  of  maintaining ; 
and  the  first  was  that  which  was  main- 
tamed  by  his  opponents. 

Berengarius  was  first  drawn  into  a  public 
expresion  of  his  opinions  in  reply  to  letters 
of  remonstrance  written  to  him  in  1046  and 
1048,  by  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Adel- 
mann,  who  was  at  the  earlier  date  Archdeacon 
of  Li^,  and  at  the  later  Bishop  of  Brescia ; 
and  abo  in  a  controversy  with  Hugo,  Bishop 
of  Langres.  He  then  corresponded  on  the 
Rbject  with  the  great  Lanfranc,  at  that 
time  Abbot  of  Bee,  but  afterwards  Arch- 
Iwhop  of  Canterbury.  His  letter  to  Lanfranc, 
vbo  was  then  at  Rome,  having  been  brought 
Wore  a  council  then  sitting  there,  Beren- 
earins  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  [a.d.  10501. 
This  sentence  ^-as  withdrawn  by  Hildebrand, 
•ftwrwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  at  a  Synod 
HeU  at  Tours  [a.d.  1054],  in  which  Beren- 
mos  declared  his  opinion  in  the  simple 
&«vi  that  "The  Bread  and  Wine  of  the  Altar, 
>ft«r  consecration,  are  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  CSnist.**    Subaeqaently  a  popular  agita- 


tion was  raised  against  him  as  a  heretic,  and 
in  1059  he  was  sunomoned  to  Bomo,  where  he 
was  persuaded  to  sign  a  form  of  recantation, 
in  which  he  accepted  the  full  and  popular 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Betuming 
to  France  he  disregarded  his  recantation, 
which  was  made  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
and  entered  on  a  long  controversy  with 
Lanfranc,  which  even  brought  his  life  into 
danger  from  the  hands  of  the  populace,  who 
were  violently  opposed  to  his  opinions.  He 
was  again  summoned  to  Rome  in  1079,  and, 
on  signing  a  second  recantation,  received  a 
certificate  from  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  declaring 
that  his  opinions  were  orthodox,  and  anathe- 
matiring  any  one  who  should  call  him  a 
heretic  The  remaining  nine  years  of  his 
life  were  all  spent  in  dose  retirement,  in  the 
island  of  St.  Cosme,  near  Tours,  in  much 
humiliation,  on  account  of  his  professed  re- 
cantation, and  in  some  fear,  on  account  of  the 
hatred  which  he  had  incurred  amon^  the 
bigots  of  Tours,  who  heard  of  those  opinions 
in  an  exaggerated  and  distorted  form,  both 
from  those  who  professed  to  be  his  followers 
and  from  his  opponents.  He  never  formed  a 
sect,  nor  did  his  friends  form  themselves 
into  one;  his  name  being  applied  for  con- 
troversial convenience  to  those  who  denied 
the  Real  Presence,  just  as  the  name  of 
another  distinguished  divine  was  adopted  in 
England  for  those  who  held  certain  opinions 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bergier,  Nicolas  Silvfbtrb  [1718 — 
1790]. — A  Canon  of  NOtre  Dame,  and  royal 
confessor,  a  man  of  much  learning,  who 
achieved  great  success  by  his  writings  against 
infidelity,  chiefly  against  Voltaire  and  the 
Encyclopsedists. 

Berkeley.  Bxsrof  [a.d.  1684—1753].— 
George  Berkeley  was  bom  in  Ireland,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1684.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  in  1707,  he 
gained  a  Fellowship.  In  1713  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  best 
literary  society  by  Steele  and  Swift.  He 
spent  several  years  in  travelling  through 
Europe;  first  as  chaplain  and  secretary 
to  the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
then  as  companion  to  Mr.  A  she,  a  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  In  1724  Berkeley 
was  preferred  to  the  Deaner}'  of  Derry ;  but 
for  a  long  time  he  had  been  forming  a  scheme 
for  the  conversion  of  the  North  Americans, 
whi<ii  he  hoped  to  effect  by  establishing  a 
missionary  college  in  Bermuda;  this  he 
intended  to  be  a  centre  of  operations,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Ho 
put  forth  this  scheme  in  1726,  a  time  when 
what  is  now  the  United  States  was  yet  an 
English  colony,  and  its  Church  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  English  Government. 
Encouraged  by  promises  of  substantial  help 
from  the  Government,  and  accompanied  by 
his  family,  and  by  several  of  the  FellowB  of 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  set  sail  for  Rhode 
Island  the  same  year.  Here  for  seven  years 
he  worked  untiringly  to  promote  his  object, 
but,  utterly  disappointed  in  the  promised 
assistance  of  Gk>vemment,  he  was  at  length 
compelled  to  give  up  the  work  and  return  to 
England.  He  had  resigned  the  Deanery  of 
Derry,  worth  £1,100  a  year,  and  had  spent 
much  of  his  private  means  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college ;  and  now,  on  giving  up 
his  favourite  scheme,  he  determined  to  bear 
the  whole  loss  himself,  and  returned  all  the 
subscriptions  he  had  received.  In  1734  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  hold  that 
See  till  his  death,  in  January,  1763,  although 
he  had  the  offer  of  the  much  richer  See  of 
Clogher. 

Berkeley  was  celebrated  for  his  philo- 
sophical writings.  The  chief  principles  of  his 
philosophy  are  set  forth  in  the  Theoiy  of 
Vision,  published  in  1709,  and  The  Frin- 
eiples  of  Human  Knowledge,  published  a 
year  later.  In  the  first  of  these  he  enforced 
the  distinction  between  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  the  deductions  which 
we  habitually  draw  from  our  sensations.  In 
the  second  work  he  propounded  the  novel 
doctrine  that  what  we  csJl  "  matter  "  has  no 
actual  existence,  and  that  the  impressions 
which  we  believe  ourselves  to  receive  from  it 
are  not,  in  fact,  derived  from  anything 
external  to  ourselves,  but  are  produced  within 
us  by  a  certain  disposition  of  the  mind,  the 
immediate  operation  of  God. 

In  Paris  he  visited  Malebranche,  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  his  ideal  theory  so  hotly 
that  it  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of 
the  French  sage.  In  1713  he  published 
his  Dialogue  between  Hylas  and  Fhilonoue; 
in  1732  his  Minute  Philosopher ,  a  series 
of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato  between 
two  Atheists  and  two  Christian  Theists ;  and 
in  1734  the  Analyst,  a  work  addressed  to 
infidel  mathematicians.  In  1744  he  wrote 
Siris,  a  work  on  the  benefits  of  tar- water  in 
cases  of  colic. 

The  Minute  Philosopher  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  Berkeley's  writings.  In  it  he  set 
himself  to  assail  infidelity.  He  began  by 
thinking  that  they  erred  by  applying  material 
standards  and  tests  to  the  Being  and  Govern* 
ment  of  God.  He  soon  saw  what  was  the 
sophism  which  underlay  their  arguments. 
They  assumed  matter  as  a  primary  fact,  the 
existence  of  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
He  replied:  "I  admit  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  I  see  the  sun,  and  hear  music,  and 
taste  food.  But  I  cannot  generalise  on  these 
facts  so  far  as  to  say  what  matter  is.  I  know 
equally  well  that  I  have  a  spirit,  thinking 
and  reasoning  power,  and  I  know  not  what 
that  is  either.  That  is  the  greater  of  the 
two  powers  which  I  feel  within  me.  And 
therefore  I  believe  that  the  Being  who  made 
the  outer  world  is  a  spirit,  greater  than  all 
material  things."  "  The  idealism  of  Berkeley," 


writes  Professor  l^Iaurice,  "is  a  name  ill- 
applied  to  his  doctrine,  if  it  is  Bapp»oeed 
to  represent  an  unpractical  habit  of  mind, 
an  inclination  to  overlook  facts,  a  preference 
for  a  world  which  we  create  to  the  world 
which  we  find.  Berkeley  was  remarkable 
among  his  contemporaries  for  his  devotion 
to  practical  objects.  If  his  zeal  carried 
him  into  other  worlds,  and  made  him 
anticipate  blessings  for  our  colonies  which 
could  not  be  attained  in  his  day,  it  shrinks 
from  no  conflict  with  realities;  it  did  not 
waste  itself  in  any  dreams.  To  watch  the 
complaints  of  his  people,  to  give  them  tar- 
water,  and  caref  uUy  to  examine  and  regfister 
its  effects,  was  part  of  his  work  as  a  parish 
priest,  and  became  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his 
philosophical  thoughts.  In  his  treatment  of 
his  diocese,  and  in  his  conception  of  the 
duties  of  the  English  Government  to  the 
English  settlers,  towards  the  Irish  and  their 
faith,  he  displayed  the  soundest  sense  and 
benevolence.  He  anticipated  mAYiTna  irhich 
after-years  have  been  compelled  to  study, 
accept,  and  act  upon.  Surrounded  by  the 
most  accomplished  and  the  most  critical  men 
of  Ids  times,  who  shared  little  in  his  belief, 
some  of  whom  were  directly  opposed  to  it,  he 
was  never  regarded  with  any  feelings  but 
those  of  admuation  and  affection.  Pope 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  coxcombs  who 
answered  Berkeley  with  a  grin.  Of  Berkeley 
himself  he  could  only  say  that  he  had  every 
virtue  imder  heaven." 

Bern.  The  Disputation  of,  was  famous 
among  the  many  gatherings  held  during  the 
Reformation,  to  decide  whether  Protestantism 
or  Romanism  should  be  the  acknowledged 
religion  of  the  country.  Bern  had  for  som^ 
time  been  halting  between  two  opinions,  but 
at  last  the  lords  and  chief  citisens  determined 
to  hold  a  conference,  to  choose  once  for  all 
between  the  Pope  and  Luther.  They  sent 
invitations  to  the  Bishops,  and  desired  all  the 
cantons  and  free  towns  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy to  send  deputies ;  indeed,  so  anxious 
were  they  to  thoroughly  sift  the  matter,  that 
they  invited  the  ablest  champions  on  both 
sides,  promising  them  freedom  of  debate. 
The  assemblage  amounted  to  about  350 
persons.  The  place  chosen  for  the  conference 
was  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers ;  the  Popish 
deputies  sat  at  one  table,  and  the  Protestants 
at  the  other,  and  between  them  sat  the  secre- 
taries, who  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  make  a 
true  and  unbiassed  report  of  the  proceedings. 
The  meeting  lasted  for  twenty  days,  from 
January  6th,  1528,  to  January  27th.  It  sat 
on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  except  on 
January  22nd,  the  fete  of  St.  Vincent,  the 
patron  saint  of  Bern.  Then  it  was  seen  that 
the  Protestants  had  gained  the  day;  the 
Bernese  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  the 
day  with  much  solemnity,  but  now  the  bells 
called  in  vain  to  service :  neither  priest  nor 
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worshipper  appeared.  Then  the  canons  and 
(fcclosiastics  were  assembled,  and  asked  if 
they  wished  to  subscribe  to  the  Reformed 
theses,  to  which  they  replied  with  hearty 
consent,  and  forthwith  signed  the  articles. 
£ck  and  other  champions  of  Rome  had 
declined  to  be  present,  thus  leaving  the  field 
open  to  the  Protestants,  who  were  represented 
by  Zwingli,  Kolb,  Haller,  Capito  and 
(Ecolampadius.  On  February  7th,  1628,  the 
K^fonnation  Edict  was  published  consisting 
of  thirteen  articles.  Mass  was  abolished,  and 
the  altan  were  pulled  down,  images  were 
remored,  and  the  Reformation  may  be  said  to 
hare  won  a  complete  and  easy  victory. 

Barnard,  St.  [a^d.  1091^1153],  Abbot 
of  Qairvaux,  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
dutingaished  personages  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  was  great  as  a  divine,  as  the  second 
foonder  ol  the  Cistercian  Order  of  Monks, 
and  as  the  instigator  of  the  Second  Crusade. 

St.  Bernard  was  bom  at  Fontaines  in 
Bargnndy,  his  parents,  Tecelinus  and  Aletha, 
l-eing  both  of  noble  families.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  University  of  Paris,  then  the 
most  learned  place  in  Europe,  and  after 
leaving  the  University  returned  to  his  father's 
hoose,  which  was  on  an  estate  not  far  from 
the  Abbey  of  Citeaux,  near  Dijon,  where  the 
Order  ol  Cistercians  had  lately  branched  off 
from  that  of  the  Benedictines,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  Englishman  named  Stephen 
Harding  [Cistercians].  It  may  have  been 
the  influence  of  this  neighbouring  monastery 
which  induced  St.  Bernard  to  form  a  monastic 
wmmonity  in  his  Other's  house,  five  brothers 
and  a  sister,  with  some  neighbouring  youths, 
joinrng  him.  At  the  age  of  twenty- two  [a-d. 
1113]  the  six  brothers  and  some  of  uiese 
enthosiastic  young  ascetics,  the  whole  number 
amounting  to  thirty,  asked  for  and  obtained 
in/tirpQiation  among  the  Cistercians  of  the 
Abbey,  where  they  remained  for  two  or  three 
ymn.  This  period  of  probation  over,  Bernard 
ui>i  his  friends  were  drafted  off,  in  1115,  to 
establish  themselves  as  a  new  community  at 
Ckirraux,  in  Champagne.  The  country  was 
very  bleak  and  bazren,  and  great  difficulties 
had  to  be  sormounted  in  building  the  house. 
Bernard  was  appointed  Abbot  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chalons-sur-l^Iame,  in  whose  diocese  the 
new  monastery  was  situated,  and  here  he 
i^'mainedfornearly  forty  years,  so  influencing 
the  order  of  monks  which  he  had  joined,  and 
•(■•  Qxtending  the  number  of  their  monasteries, 
that  they  were  eventually  called  after  his 
aame,  "the  Bemardines,*'  being  a  second 
name  for  "  the  Cistercians." 

Sl  Bernard  began  his  career  at  Clairvaux 
^th  the  practice  of  great  austerities,  making 
^  severe  rule  of  the  Cistercian  Order  stiU 
mjre  levere ;  bat  circumstances  brought  him 
mto  public  life,  and  this  mellowing  influence, 
tf«vvihfir  with  the  better  knowledge  of  the 
vurld  and  of  human  nature  which  came  with 


maturer  age,  led  him  to  relax  his  discipline, 
both  as  regarded  himself  and  those  whom  he 
ruled.  In  public  life,  indeed,  he  became  very 
conspicuous  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age. 
In  A.D.  1128  he  was  pi-esent  at  the  Synod  of 
Troyes,  where  his  influence  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment on  a  firm  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  Templars,  whose  greatness  is  still 
kept  visibly  in  memory  by  the  Temple  and 
its  Church  in  London.  He  also  drew  up  the 
Statutes  of  that  Order.  He  then  became  the 
adviser  of  Louis  YI.  respecting  the  claims  of 
Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus  to  the  Papacy, 
deciding  that  the  first,  as  having  been  first 
elected,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
Pope,  a  decision  which  was  adopted,  not  only 
by  the  King  of  France,  but  also  by  Henry  I., 
King  of  England,  and  even  by  the  Anti-Pope 
Victor,  who  was  chosen  by  the  opposite 
party  to  succeed  Anacletus,  but  who  sub- 
mitted himself  to  Innocent  II. 

In  the  year  1146  St.  Bernard  began  to  urge 
the  continental  princes  and  people  to  engage 
in  another  crusade,  his  sermons  and  letters 
inducing  vast  numbers  to  enlist  themselves 
in  the  army  organised  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of  its  Mahometan 
conquerors,  and  producing  such  an  effect 
that  he  was  entreated  to  take  the  supreme 
command  as  generalissimo.  This  com- 
mand he  prudently  declined,  but  he  sent 
the  crusaders  forth  with  his  full  sanction,  by 
giving  the  cross  with  his  own  hands  to  the 
Emperor,  the  King  of  France,  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  and  other  conmianders  who  had 
unsheathed  their  swords  at  his  bidding. 

In  the  controversies  of  the  penod  St. 
Bernard  is  chiefly  known  as  the  opponent  of 
Abelard,  both  by  his  writings,  and  also  by 
word  of  mouth  at  the  Council  of  Sens,  held 
in  A.D.  1140.  Seven  years  later  he  combated 
the  errors  of  Gilbert  de  la  Por^e,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  caused  them  to  be  officially  condemned 
at  Autun,  Paris,  and  Bheims.  In  the  same 
year,  at  the  request  of  Alberic,  Cardinal  of 
Ostia,  he  undertook  to  confute  and  convert 
the  Pbt&obkusians,  a  sect  opposed  to  most 
of  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
followers  of  a  priest  named  Peter  de  Brueys. 
St  Bernard  went  to  Toulouse,  the  stronghold 
of  the  sect,  and  won  over  many  by  his 
earnest  preaching  and  strong  arguments. 

But  the  most'  abiding  influence  of  St. 
Bernard  was  exerted  through  the  monasteries 
which  he  founded,  and  through  his  writings 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Cistercian  monasteries  during  his  life- 
time, and  great  numbers  were  erected  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in- 
cluding in  England  those  of  Fountains, 
Tintem,  Beaulieu,  Netley,  Fumess,  Hayles, 
Jervaulx,  Wobum,  and  St.  John*s  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  His  writings  were  extensively 
read  during  the  middle  ages,  and  were 
among  the  earliest  of  printed  books,  appear* 
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ing  in  two  folio  Tolumes  at  Mentz,  a.d. 
1475.  His  theology  was  chiefly  founded  on 
that  of  St.  Amhrose  and  St.  Augustine,  and 
one  chaiacteristic  of  it  is  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  and  quotations  from  the  Bible. 
St.  Bernard's  writings  acquired  for  him  the 
title  of  the  ''Last  of  the  Fathers,"  so  great 
was  their  authority.  It  may  be  added  that 
while  in  theology  and  in  practical  work  and 
life  St.  Bernard  belonged  in  all  things  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  was  an  unsparing  censor  of 
the  abuses  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Court 
of  Home,  and  under  its  influence  in  the 
Church  at  large. 

We  are  indebted  to  St.  Bernard  for  seyeral 
weU-known  hymns — '*  Jesu,  the  very  thought 
of  Thee,"  "  Jesu,  the  very  thought  is  sweet," 
"  Jesu,  Thou  joy  of  loving  hearts,"  &o.,  being 
translations  of  portions  of  a  Latin  metrical 
poem  of  200  lines,,  known  as  **  Jesu,  dulcis 
memoria."  '*  O  sa^ed  Head,  surrounded,"  is 
a  translation  by  Sir  Henry  Baker  of  another 
of  his  poems. 

St.  Bernard  was  canonised  in  1174  ;  his 
festival  is  observed  on  Aug^  20th.  During 
his  life  his  personal  influence  was  almost 
incalculably  great;  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England,  the  Emperor  of  Oermany,  and 
even  the  Pope,  were  really  guided  and  in- 
spired by  him. 

Bernard,  of  Clvnt,  is  .sometimes  known 
as  Bernard  of  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  where 
he  was  bom  of  English  parents.  Little 
more  is  known  of  his  life  than  that  he  was  a 
monk  of  the  magnificent  Abbey  of  Cluny,  in 
Auvergne.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvauz,  with  whom  he 
was  contemporary.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
famous  poem  of  about  3,000  lines.  On  Oott" 
tempt  of  the  Worlds  which  he  dedicated  to 
his  Abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable.  The  poem 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  glory  of 
heaven,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale  has  made  a  free 
translation  of  it,  entitled,  The  Rhythm  of 
Bernard  of  Morlaix.  Some  of  our  most 
&miliar  hymns  about  heaven  are  extracts 
from  this  translation  :  '*  Brief  life  is  here  our 
portion,"  "  For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country," 
*'  Jerusalem  the  Golden."  From  a  later  por* 
tion  of  the  poem  comes  also  "  The  world  is 
very  evil."  Archbishop  Trench  has  published 
ninety-<8iz  lines  of  it  in  his  Saered  Latin 
Boetry  and  there  have  been  several  American 
translations. 

Bernard,  St.  [a.d.  923—1008],  of  Men- 
thon.  The  founder  of  the  hospitals  for 
travellers  across  the  Alpine  passes,  known  as 
"  The  Great  St.  Bernard  "  and  "  The  Little 
St.  Bernard,"  where  some  of  the  regular 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine  (Augustinian  Canons) 
have  for  nine  centuries  ministered  charity,  in 
word  and  deed,  to  distressed  travellers,  res- 
cuing many  from  death,  showing  hospitality 
to  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  guiding 
others  to  safety.    St.  Bernard  of    Menthon 


was  Archdeacon  of  Aosta,  and  for  forty  years 
was  engaged  on  missions  among  the  moun- 
taineers, and  his  observations  of  the  hard- 
ships which  Alpine  travellers  had  to  undergo 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  erecting  the 
great  Hospice  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  them. 
His  name  is  commemorated  in  tiie  Calendar  on 
June  16th,  the  day  of  his  buriaL  He  died  at 
Novarra,  on  May  28th,  1008. 

Bemardin,  ofSibnna,  St.  [1380 — 1444]. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan. He  was  the  most  celebrated  preacher 
of  his  day,  and  by  his  eloquence  persuaded 
many  of  both  sexes  to  give  up  their  gambling 
and  frivolity.  He  refused  several  Italian 
bishoprics  which  were  offered  to  hixn.  He 
was  canonized  by  Nicholas  Y.,  in  1450. 

Bemardines. — ^A  second  name  for  the 
Cistercian  Order  of  Monks.     fBBBirAaD,  St., 

OF   ClAIBVAUX.      CiSTBaCIANBj. 

Bermiiily  Louis  db,  bom  at  F^ssy,  about 
1490.  He  was  brought  np  in  the  strictest 
form  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  having 
investigated  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  he 
became  a  convert  to  them.  He  was  twice 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  the 
second  time  only  released  at  the  express 
desire  of  the  king.  Having,  however,  opexily 
attacked  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  a  third  time 
thrown  into  prison,  and  this  time  condemned 
to  be  burned  alive.  This  sentence  was 
carried  out  in  Paris,  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
1629.  Berquin  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  victim  of  the  Protestant  persecution  in 
France. 

Bersteady  Council  op. — ^A  Witenagemot, 
summoned  by  Wihtred,  King  of  Kent,  at 
Berstead,  near  Maidstone,  to  pass  his  eccle- 
siastical laws,  probably  about  a-d.  696. 
The  laws  passed  by  this  council  are  given 
in  the  Textue  Roffentie, 

Bertliwaldy  Archbishop  op  Canteb- 
BUKT  [a.d.  693— 731].— Being  Abbot  of  Recul- 
ver,  he  was  elected  Archbishop  after  a  two 
years'  vacancy,  to  succeed  Theodore  of 
Tarsus,  1st  July,  692,  and  was  consecrated  at 
Lyons,  under  the  Pope's  authority,  June,  693, 
by  Godwin,  Bishop  of  that  city.  Though  a 
learned  man,  his  ^owledge  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  his  predecessor ;  but  he  seems,  though 
of  a  less  haughty  temper  than  Theodore,  to 
have  been  equally  tenacious  of  the  rights  of 
his  own  Church  against  Rome.  He  is  chiefly 
known  for  his  attempts  to  settle  the  case  of 
the  famous  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York. 
This,  which  must  be  described  in  detail 
under  Wilprbd,  turned  on  the  point,  what 
authority  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury- 
had  in  the  province  of  York,  and  especially 
whether  they  had  the  power  to  erect 
fresh  sees  and  consecrate  fresh  bishops. 
This  Archbishop   Theodore  had  done,  and 
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Wilfred,  though  appealing  to  Borne,  had 
been  foreed  by  Theodore's  influence  to  leave 
his  see  of  York  for  that  of  Leicester.  Arch- 
biabop  Berthwald  now  called  [702]  a  Synod, 
at  Easterfield,  in  Torkshire,  to  consider  the 
CMe;  hat  Wilfred  still  refusing  to  submit, 
the  matter,  in  spite  of  another  appeal  to 
Borne,  could  not  be  settled  until  a  second 
coondl  was  held,  in  706,  near  the  Nidd  (the 
exact  place  is  not  known),  a  little  river  falUn^ 
into  the  northern  Ouse.  At  this  council 
Berthwald  induced  Wil£red  so  far  to  give 
tray  as  to  be  content  with  the  see  of  Hexham, 
in^ead  of  Tork,  to  which  he  had  insisted  on 
Tetaming. 

Little  more  ia  known  of  Berthwald;  he 
watdied  over  the  interests  of  his  province  by 
obtaining  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of 
biahops;  and  over  those  of  the  Kentish 
monasteries  by  gaining  protection  for  them 
against  lay  oppression.  He  died  13th  Jan., 
731,  and  was  buried  beside  his  predecessor  in 
8t.  Peter's  Church  at  Canterbury. 


usually  called  *<  Bertram  the 

Priest,*'  or  "  Bertram  the  Monk; "  but  the 
name  is  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of 
Ratramnus,  with  « Blessed"  (Lat  Beatus) 
prefixed  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  thus 
tniding  B.  Hatramnus.  He  was  a  monk  of 
Oonbey,  in  Aquitaine,  and  wrote  a  tract  on 
The  Btdf  and  Blood  oj  the  Lord,  which  was 
brought  into  notice  at  the  time  of  the  Be- 
formation,  under  the  title  of  Th$  Book  of 
Mtrtrmm  [Ratbaicnub], 

B«Kjllll8  [about  A.D.  227],  a  Bishop  of 
Bostia,  in  Arabia,  who  denied  the  pre- 
existenoe  of  Christ  as  God  before  the  Incar- 
natioo,  and  maintained  the  view  that  He 
had  no  other  Divine  Nature  than  that  of 
God  the  Father,  Who,  as  a  spirit,  was 
miited  to  Him  at  the  time  of  His  birth.  A 
ooondl  was  held  at  Bostra  in  a.d.  227, 
when  the  great  Origen  so  successfully  argued 
vith  Beryllus  that  he  was  brought  back  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church. 

Bethlelieiiiites. — A  Boman  Catholic 
Order,  founded  in  America  by  a  Spaniard  in 
thf  aeventeenth  century,  under  the  patronage 
of  **Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem."  Their  special 
dnties  were  to  minister  to  the  sick  in  hospi- 
tala,  and  to  teach  in  schools,  and  the  Order 
rapidly  spread  through  Spanish  America. 
But  with  the  decline  of  Spanish  power  there 
the  Order  dwindled  also,  though  there  are 
Btveral  bouses  belonging  to  it  in  Central 
America.  There  are  no  others  anywhere. 
In  the  fhixteenth  century  there  was  a 
limiUr  order  established  in  Cambridge,  but 
ncAbing  further  is  known  of  it. 

Betrothal  [Mabriaob]. 

Beraridgef  William.  —  This  learned 
Biah(9  '^'^^  ^™  ^  ^^^^<  ^^  Barrow-on-Soar 


(near  Loughborough),  where  his  g^randfather, 
father  and  brother  were  successively  incum- 
bents. Admitted  in  1653  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  BjL  1656, 
M.A.  1660,  D.D.  1679.  His  studies  took  an 
Eastern  turn,  and  he  was  a  learned  Orientalist. 
He  was  made  Deacon  the  3rd,  and  ordained 
Priest  the  31st,  of  January,  1661,  by  Robert 
Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  collated 
Vicar  of  Ealing,  b^  Bishop  Sheldon  of 
London,  holding  the  hving  till  1672,  when  the 
Lord  Mavor,  Sir  Robert  Hanson,  made  him 
Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  ComhiU.  Proceeding 
further,  he  was  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  1674 
(this  he  held  till  his  death),  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester,  1681,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
1684.  In  1691  he  was  nominated  by  William 
m.,  whose  Chaplain  he  was,  for  election  to 
Bath  and  Wells,  the  see  of  the  deprived 
Bi^op  Ken;  but  although  he  had,  of  course, 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  vacate  luis 
canonry  of  Canterbury,  he  would  not  in  the 
end  accept  the  bishopric.  In  1704  St.  Asaph 
was  offered  him,  vacant  by  the  translation 
of  Bishop  Hooper  to  the  same  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Possibly  the  same  scruples 
as  to  Ken's  deprivation  might  have  made 
Beveridge  refuse  this  also,  had  not  Ken 
formally  resigned  in  Hooper's  favour;  St 
Asaph,  therefore,  Beveridge  accepted,  vacated 
his  archdeaconry,  and  was  consecrated  16th 
July,  1704,  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  Bishop 
Spratt  of  Rochester  (Dean  of  Westminster), 
and  Bishop  Hooner. 

Beveridge  died  on  the  5th  March,  1708,  at 
Westminster,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's, 
leaving  most  of  his  estate  (for  he  had  no  chil- 
dren) to  the  recently-founded  Societies  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  an  endowment  for  daily  service 
in  his  native  parish,  and  his  library  to  St. 
Paul's.  His  doctrine  was  that  of  a  Hig'h 
Churchman, •  though  perhaps  not  the  highest 
of  his  dav.  He  was  a  most  upright  and  pious 
man,  and  for  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  in 
his  first  parish  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"the  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive 
piety."  He  was  most  assiduous  in  his  duties, 
and  met  vrith  such  success  that  his  parishes 
were  considered  models;  as  archdeacon  he 
conducted  his  visitations  in  person,  which 
seems  to  have  been  then  uncommon ;  as 
bishop  he  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
duty  of  catechising,  and  supplied  his  clergy 
with  his  own  Expotition  upon  the  Church 
Catechism,  which  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed. 

Besides  this  work,  other  and  more  import- 
ant ones  were  the  Synodicon  [1672],  a  collection 
of    the    Apostolical  Canons    and    Conciliar 

'Extracts  from  his  writing  are  given  in  all  four 
of  the  "  GateniB  Patrum,"  drawn  np  by  Puaey  and 
Netnnan  (Tracts  for  the  Times,  Nos.  74,  76, 78, 81). 
on  the  Saoramente,  Tradition,  and  the  Apostolioal 
SoooeBsion. 
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Decrees;  this,  however,  was  the  only  one 
which  he  himself  published;  but  after  his 
death  appeared  his  SennoM  [1709  — 14]; 
Private  Thoughts ott  Hiliff ion [17 09];  Thesaurus 
Theoloffieus  [1710],  being  skeleton  sermons 
arranged  in  order  and  called  a  "  System  of 
Divinity ; "  and  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  [1710].  This  was  imperfect, 
the  MS.  of  the  last  nine  not  being  at  that 
time  found ;  it  was  discovered  in  1830,  and 
publisbed  in  1840,  by  Dr.  Houth,  of  Oxford. 
Thorpe,  the  bookseller  who  sold  it  to  him, 
had  obtained  it  from  the  Eev.  —  Stanley, 
Rector  of  Much  Hadham,  a  descendant  of 
William  Stanley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  [1706— 
31],  into  whose  family  Bishop  Beveridge  had 
married. 

Beveridge*B  whole  works  were  first  collected 
by  Uartwell  Home,  9  vols.  8vo.,  1824,  and  again 
published  in  12  vols.  8vo.  Oxford,  1844—48. 

Besa,  St.  [Bbb*s,  St.] 

Beia,  TuEODO&B  [a.d.  1619 — 1605]. — 
Beza  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  of 
Theodore  de  Beze,  one  of  the  earliest  French 
reformers.  He  was  son  of  Pierre  de  Beze, 
bailiff  of  Yezelai,  in  Burgundy,  by  his  wife 
Marie  Bourdelot,  and  was  bom  in  1519.  His 
early  education  at  Paris  and  Orleans  led  him 
towards  Protestant  doctrines,  but  not  so  far 
tbat  he  refused  the  priory  of  Longjumeau, 
near  Paris,  to  which  he  was  presented  on 
returning  thither  in  1639,  after  taking  his 
degree  in  law  at  Orleans.  This  he  retained 
for  nine  years,  till  after  a  serious  illness  in 
1548  he  read  his  recantation  at  Genoa,  and  the 
next  year  became  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Lausanne.  Here,  besides  the  lectures  pro- 
perly belonging  to  his  chair,  he  lectured  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and 
made  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment [see  Bible];  he  also  finished  the 
French  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  of 
which  Clement  Marot  had  done  the  first  fifty 
In  1559  he  resigned  his  professorship  and 
joined  Calvin  at  Genoa,  where  he  became  a 
Protestant  minister,  and  took  so  prominent  a 
part  that  he  was  fixed  upon  to  convert  King 
Anthony  of  Navarre.  This,  aided  by  King 
Anthony's  wife,  he  succeeded  in  aoing;* 
and  afterwards  remaining  for  a  time  in  France 
was  present  during  some  of  the  religious 
campaigns  of  the  period,  acting  as  chaplain 
at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  19th  Doc,  1662. 
In  1563  he  returned  to  Genoa,  and 
Calvin  dying  in  the  following  year,  he  be- 
came the  recognised  head  of  the  reforming 
party,  and  as  such  was  president  of  the  Synod 
of  Rochelle,  in  1670.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
testants, and  negotiating  and  speaking  at 
conferences  and  synods.    His  public  lectures 


*For  a  tibort  account  of  French  Protettantiam, 
see  the  article  BAaTHOLOJtsw  Massacbb. 


were  continued  till  1600,  and  even  after  that 
he  lived  five  years,  dying  13th  October,  1605. 

His  moral  character  has,  of  course,  been  much 
attacked;  some  accusations  were  made  against 
him  while  Prior  of  Longjumeau,  but  thoy  were 
never  either  proved  or  brought  to  trial;  and 
although  some  of  his  early  poems,  called  Juw^ 
fti/ia,  are  somewhat  licentious,  ho  repented  of 
and  apologised  for  them.  Another  matter  was 
the  share  he  took  in  the  wars  of  religion,  where 
he  was  accused  of  inciting  the  murder  of 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  [1663];  but  the 
assassin  himself,  Poltrot  de  Mer6,  who  made 
the  accusation,  afterwards  withdrew  it ;  and 
as  to  his  zeal  in  exciting  the  Protestants  to 
resistance,  he  was  by  no  means  one  of  the 
most  prominent,  nor  were  the  Protestants 
unprovoked,  or  perhaps  even  unjustified  in 
their  resistance.  His  fiery  zeal  was  much 
lessened  in  his  last  days,  and  in  1699,  when 
he  had  an  interview  with  Henry  lY.*  who 
asked  what  he  could  do  for  him,  aJl  that  Beza 
asked  was  that  peace  might  be  restored  to 
France. 

Much  of  Beza's  Biblical  work  will  be  found 
mentioned  under  Bible  ;  and  his  chief  pubU- 
cation,  besides  what  have  been  already  spoken 
of,  was  a  History  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  from  1521  to  1663,  Antwerp,  1580, 
3  vols.;  another  remarkable  work  was  a 
Treatise  J>e  Baretieis  FUniendis,  1544,  in 
favour  of  the  capital  punishment  of  heretics. 

Beipoj^ftsdlilUI.  —  That  division  of 
Russian  Dissenters  which  does  not  retain  the 
office  of  priest.    It  comprehends  many  sects. 

BeialOT6Stlli. — A  curious  sect  of  Russian 
Dissenters,  formed  in  the  last  century,  whose 
members,  after  their  conversion,  renonnced 
the  use  of  speech,  and  so  acquired  their  dis- 
tinctive name,  which  means  "The  Dumb." 
Cruel  forms  of  torture  were  used  by  Festal, 
Governor-general  of  Siberia  during  the  reign 
of  Catherine  II. ,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
information  as  to  their  tenets,  but  without 
success. 

Biaaclu.   [Whitb  Bbbthbbn.] 

Bibiaaa,  St.  [▲.n.  363],  otherwise  known 
as  St.  Viviana,  a  martyr  of  Rome,  whose 
father,  Flavianus,  a  prefect  of  Rome,  was 
banished  for  his  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  whose  mother,  Dafrosa,  also  became  a 
martyr.  After  infamous  attempts  to  corrupt 
her  virtue,  Bibiana  was  beaten  to  death  with 
loaded  scourges.  She  is  commemorated  on 
December  2n(L 

BiUe.— That  the  volume  which  we  call 
the  Bible  is  the  inspired  revelation  of  God 
appears  from  a  chain  of  evidence  beginning 
with  very  early  times.  The  history  of  the 
LXX.  (the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament. — see  below)  proves  the  existence 
of    the    Old    Testament    long    before     the 
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Chmtian  era;  in  the  seoond  prologue  to 
Eccleaiudciu,  about  b.c.  230,  **  the  Law  and 
the  Propheta  and  the  rest  of  the  Books  '*  are 
ipoken  of,  which  Tirtually  represents  our 
Lord's  own  division  (Luke  xziv.  44).  And 
that  these  books,  then,  afterwards,  and  now 
existing,  came  from  meet  primitive  ages  as  the 
prodoctions  of  those  whose  names  &ey  bear, 
msr  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  Pfailo, 
the  Jewish  philosopher,  in  the  first  half,  and 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  in  the  second 
half,  of  the  first  century,  to  the  extreme 
and  jealous  care  with  which  the  Jews 
preserved  their  sacred  writings — writings 
described  by  Josephus  in  agreement  with  all 
later  catalogues  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Of  theie  later  catalogues,  the  first  extant  is 
that  in  the  works  of  M^to,  Bishop  of  Sardis, 
[aj>.  1801  another  is  by  Origen,  a  few  years 
later,  and  there  are  eight  others  in  the  works  of 
the  Fathers^  down  to  St.  Augustine  in  the  fifth 
century,  llien  came  the  catalogues  set  forth 
by  the  cooncils,  adding  the  New  Testament ; 
that  of  Laodicea  [S63],  gives  all  our  books 
except  the  Revelation  of  8t.  Jolm;  while 
that  of  Carthage  [397],  adds  the  Revelation, 
and  inserts  also  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 

The  word  BUle,  in  Oieek  and  Latin 
''BibHa,**  is  a  plural  noun  turned  into  a 
»mgalar,  being  the  Greek  "books."  Hi. 
Chiysortom,  in  the  fourth  centun*,  first  uses 
it  in  his  Homilies  (the  ^earlier  titles  of  the 
••  Bible"  being  such  as  answer  to  our  expres- 
lions,  "the  Holy  Scriptures,"  or  "Sacred 
Writings**) ;  and  through  theLatin  translation 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  modem  English, 
it  pasMd  as  the  familiar  name  by  which  we 
know  the  Tolume  of  sacred  books  of  our 
Christian  religion.  With  most  of  the  re- 
formed churches  it  is  divided  into  the  three 
great  sections  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testament. 

I— Thb  Orioixal  HsB&rw  Old  Teota- 
1IE5T. — The  thirty-nine  books,  whose  names 
Ftand  at  the  beginning  of  our  Bibles,  in  '  *  The 
Names  and  Order  of  all  the  Books,"  formed, 
of  coarse,  and  form  now,  the  Hbbkbw  Bible  ; 
I'Ut  they  were  differently  arranged  into  the 
three  sections  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  (Luke 
xxiv.  44),  as  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms:"  (1)  the  Ltna  being  the  five 
Books  of  Moses :  (2)  the  I^vpketi,  not  only 
thoie  books  which  we  call  by  that  name,  but 
the  historical  ones  also,  which  were  placed 
in  this  category  in  consequence  of  the  belief 
that  the  prophets  were  the  historians;  (3) 
the  Ptmtm;  the  book  of  that  name  and  the 
other  poetical  onee.  This  is  but  a  rough 
ciaaaification,  and  not  at  aU  times  strictly 
u^corate,  but  such  was  the  principle. 

The  books  are  of  most  various  dates,  from 
J^^,  or  rather  part  of  Job,  down  to 
Mdadd  the  prophet.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  exact  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
thfmght  bysome  that  Moses  edited  what  already 
i'xisted,  and  added  the  historical  beginning 


and  end ;  the  date  usually  given  to  Moses  is 
about  B.C.  1490.  From  about  this  lime,  then,  the 
five  Books  of  Moses  and  that  of  Job  are  dated; 
and  the  Book  of  Malachi  from  about  b.c.  420. 
Over  more  than  a  thousand  years,  therefore, 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  range ;  and 
as  during  this  time  the  work  of  collection 
was  grL.dually  going  on,  more  than  one 
assemblage  of  books  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
known.  Thus  about  b.c  1420,  *»  the  Book  of 
the  Law  of  God  "  (Joshua  xxiv.  26),  was,  as 
tradition  has  uniformly  maintained,  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Pentateuch.  About  b.c.  710 
Ifaiah  (xxxiv.  16)  mentions  "the  Book  of 
the  Lord;"  and  about  k.c.  520  Zechariah*s 
mention  (vii.  7)  of  '*the  former  prophets"  is 
probably  an  allusion,  though  not  quite  so 
clear  a  one,  to  an  earlier  compilation  of 
prophets  and  historians.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  that  is,  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  last  date, 
the  latest  collection  and  redaction  was  made 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  two  Jewish 
restorers,  and  the  standard  copy  thus  produced 
laid  up  in  the  Temple.  This  was  lost  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  rA.D.  70], 
just  as  the  sacred  autographs  had  been  lost 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon  took  the 
city  [b.c.  688]. 

Far  later  even  than  a.d.  70  are  the  earliest 
Hebrew  copies  which  now  exist.  The  MS.  Bible 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  is  said 
to  date  from  a.d.  866  (Smith'' i  Lictumary  of 
the  BibU^  under  Old  Testament),  and  other 
copies  of  different  books  on  the  Continent 
from  843,  897,  916;  the  MSS.of  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  a  recension  in  Samaritan 
characters,  made  about  B.C.  400,  date  from 
the  tenth  century.  The  printed  editions  began 
in  1477,  with  the  Psalter,  at  Bologna ;  other 
separate  portions  followed,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  century  the  whole  Bible  was 
printed,  at  Soncino,  near  Cremona;  a  copy 
of  this  edition  is  at  Exeter  College.  The 
great  Coniplutensian  Polyglot  (the  Bible  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin),  suc- 
ceeded in  1622,  at  Complutense,  now  Alcala; 
and  many  other  editions  more  or  less  impor- 
tant, among  which  the  other  Polyglots  may 
be  mentioned :  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  1669 — 
1672,  containing  (besides  the  above  languages) 
the  Syriac  version;  the  Paris,  1628 — 1645, 
containing  also  Samaritan  and  Arabic ;  the 
London,  1667  (edited  by  Bishop  Wats<  n,  of 
Chester) ;  the  Leipsic,  1750,  containing  the 
German  version;  and  the  Second  London 
1816,  published  by  the  Bagsters.  All  modem 
Hebrew  Bibles,  however,  are  based  on  Van 
der  Hooght*s  edition,  Amsterdam,  1706. 

Thb  Greek  Old  Testament.  —  Some 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  history 
of  the  Exodus,  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the 
Law  of  Moses,  strictly  so  called),  may  have 
been  translated  into  Greek  very  shortly 
after  the  final  redaction  by  Ezra ;  and  there 
is    a    quotation   of    Aristobulus,    a    Jewish 
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priest  of  about  b.c.  160,  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Stromata,  or  Miscellanies,  L  22),  to 
the  effect  that  Plato  the  philosopher  (b.c. 
428—347)  had  studied  them.  But  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  first  translated  in 
the  reign  of  Flotemy  II.  Philadelphus,  King 
of  Egypt  [B.C.  288—247].  This  king  was 
the  founder  of  the  famous  museum  and 
library  of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  care  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  the  orator,  who  was  his 
librarian,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
by  learned  Jews  of  Alexandria.  This  is  all 
that  is  really  known  of  the  history  of  the 
translation ;  the  legends  that  seventy  trans- 
lators were  sent  from  Jerusidem  by  the 
High  Priest,  that  they  were  shut  up  in 
seventy  cells  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  and 
each  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  finished 
a  version  in  seventy  days,  which  seventy,  by 
the  same  Divine  power,  minutely  agreed — 
these  are  discredited  by  the  simple  evidence 
of  the  version  itself,  that  the  translators  were 
not  quite  perfectly  acquainted  with  Hebrew ; 
one  portion,  however,  of  these  traditions 
is  embodied  in  the  name  of  the  version, 
"  the  Septuagint,"  or,  in  short,  LXX. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint 
known,  the  Codex  Cottonianus,  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1731 ; 
what  remains  is  in  the  British  Museum.  There 
is  also  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  is  almost 
complete  in  both  Testaments,  and  dates  from 
the  fifth  oentury;  but  at  the  Vatican  is  a 
Greek  Bible  somewhat  loss  complete,  of  the 
same  age  as  the  Cottonian,  another  at 
Paris,  and  another  at  Milan,  more  fragmentary 
still,  and  about  two  centuries  younger.  The 
Psalter  was  printed  at  Milan  m  1481,  and  at 
Venice  1486  and  1496,  but  the  first  complete 
LXX.  was  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot 
already  mentioned,  1517.  The  text  of  this 
was  an  eclectic  one ;  but  reprints  of  both  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.,  which  differ 
slightly  from  each  other  (the  latter  being 
generally  nearest  the  Hebrew),  have  often 
been  made;  thus  the  latter  is  taken  by 
BishopWalton  in  his  Polyglot,  1697;  by  Holmes 
and  Parsons,*  Oxford,  1798 ;  by  Dean  Gais- 
ford's  small  edition,  Oxford,  1848;  also  by 
Messrs.  Bagster's  reprints ;  while  the  former 
is  represented  by  Grabe,  Oxford,  1707; 
Breitinger,  Ziirich,  1730;  and  Mr.  Field  in 
1869,  who  also  arranged  the  version  according 
to  the  Hebrew,  by  separating  the  Apocryphal 
Books,  and  altering  where  necessary  the 
arrangement  of  chapters. 

Three  other  versions,  by  Aquila,  Theo- 
dotioD,  and  Symmachus,  date  from  the 
second  century;  they  are  not  extant  except 
in  fragments;  their  characteristics  are— of 
Aquila's,  great  and  unintelligible  literalness ; 
of  Theodotion's,  very  considerable  ignorance 
of   Hebrew,  &r  more   than  the  slight  and 

*  Robert  Holmes,  D.D..  Dean  of  Winchester, 
d.  1805 ;  James  Panons,  B.D. 


partial  ignorance  of  the  LXX. ;  of  Symma- 
chus', the  reverse  of  the  first,  too  great  para- 
phrase. Theodotion's  requires  further  notice, 
from  the  curious  fact  that  his  Daniel  was,  for 
unknown  reasons,  very  early  substituted  fur 
that  of  the  LXX.  It  so  remained  universally 
till  1772,  when  the  latter  was  first  published 
at  Borne,  fi*om  the  Codex  Chigianus  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  very  commonly  so  afterwards. 
Gaisford  [1848]  gives  both.  Tet  three  more 
versions,  though  only  partial  ones,  existed, 
but  are  now  extant  only  in  very  scattered  frag- 
ments ;  being  anonymous  they  are  only  known 
as  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  versions.  AU 
the  seven,  together  with  the  original  Hebrew, 
and  the  same  in  Greek  letters,  formed  tht! 
great  Hbxapul  of  Origen  [a.d.  185 — 264], 
arranged  in  parallel  columns,  and  having  iu 
title  fiom  the  number  of  columns  which  went 
throughout.  This  work  was  kept  at  Cseearea 
but  was  destroyed  when  the  Saracens  too) 
the  town  in  653.  The  central  column  only 
being  the  LXX.  itself,  with  Origen*s  annota 
tions,  was  preserved  in  a  copy  made  b] 
Eusebius ;  but  numerous  fragments  were  em 
bedded  as  quotations  in  different  works  o 
the  Fathers  and  others,  and  all  these  hav« 
been  brought  together  successively  by  Morii 
[1587],  Drusius  [1622],  Montfaucon  [1714] 
and  Mr.  Field  [1875],  whose  preface  is  no^ 
the  best,  as  well  as  the  latest  authority  oi 
the  whole  subject. 

The  Latin  Old  Testament. — The  earlies 
Latin  versions,  not  only  of  the  Old  Testn 
ment  but  of  the  whole  Bible,  did  no 
come,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  th 
Roman  Church,  which  in  the  first  days  c 
Christianity  was  Greek-speaking,  but  froi 
that  of  Africa,  which  from  the  beginnin 
seems  to  have  used  Latin.  One  versioi 
which  is  not  otherwise  known,  is  quoted  b 
very  early  writers  of  our  own  church,  as  b 
Fastidius,  a  devotional  writer  of  the  fif t 
century,  said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Londoi 
and  even  before  this,  as  early  as  Tertulli:] 
[a.d.  150 — 220],  there  seem  to  have  Ih^! 
more  than  one  version,  or,  more  proper  1; 
several  recensions  of  the  same  text,  such  as  tl 
African,  British,  Gkdlican,  and  one,  the  bi- 
known,  called  the  Old  Italic.  Of  this  last,  11 
chief  part  (of  the  Old  Testament)  which  n<] 
remains  is  the  Psalter,  which  was  long  iis< 
in  divine  service,  and  with  us  till  the  Konn.^ 
conquest.  These  early  versions  were  fro 
the  LXX. ;  as  the  preface  to  our  £nglii 
Bible  says,  "  They  were  not  out  of  t) 
Hebrew  fountain,  but  out  of  the  Gre* 
stream ;  therefore  the  Greek  not  beii 
altogether  clear,  the  Latin  derived  fix>m  it  mu 
needs  be  muddy.  This  moved  St.  Jerome 
undertake  the  translating  of  the  Old  Tosi 
ment  out  of  the  very  fountains  themaclvi'c 
He  befi^  with  the  Psalter,  of  which  he  U 
three  distinct  versions,  all  extant;  (1)  t 
Roman,  being  the  Old  Italic  slightly  correct  <l 
(2)  the  GuUlctin,  a  fretth  version    trom    t 
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LXX ;  (3}  the  Hebrew,  direct  from  the  original; 
he  then  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the  Bible, 
and  finished  it  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  fourth  century.  His  yersion  by  degrees 
Niperseded  the  Ola  Italic,  and,  revised  by 
order  of  C3iarlemagne  [a.d.  802],  and  again 
by  Pope  Clement  VIU.  in  1593,  is  the  present 
anthonaedBibleof  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  name,  Vulgate,  by  which  this  Bible  is 
known,  was  originally  applied  by  Jerome 
himself  to  the  Old  Italic,  and  aiterwards 
gradually  transferred  to  his  own  work.  The 
existing  MS8.  are  yery  many ;  some  of  the 
earliest  date  from  the  sixth  century ;  one  of 
thia  age,  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  is  at  Florence ; 
one  in  the  British  Museum,  known  as  Charle- 
inagne'a  Bible,  is  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
another  of  the  same  kind  at  Durham  Cathe- 
dral is  known  by  the  name  of  Bishop  Pudsey, 
or  de  Brisac  [1 163—1197].  The  Vulgate,  on 
the  invention  of  printing,  was  the  very  first 
book  to  come  from  the  press,  about  1450 ;  after 
the  edition  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  a  copy  of  it 
vas  found  in  the  seyenteenth  century  in  the 
library  of  Cardinal  Guilio  Mazarin,  at  Paris, 
and  it  is  therefore  called  the  Mazarin  Bible. 
About  twenty  copies  are  now  known,  mostly 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  other  translations 
vere  made;  in  1527  by  Sanctee  Paquinus 
[4,  15361;  in  1535  by  Sebastian  Munster 
[d.  lo62j ;  in  1572,  by  Benedict  Arias  Mon- 
tanus  [d.  1598]  ;  in  1579,  by  Emanuel  Tre- 
mellius  [d.  IdSOj,  to  which  his  son-in-law 
Francis  Junius  [tf.  1602],  added  a  translation 
of  the  Apocrypha ;  this  name  has  led  a  writer 
in  SmUh*M  IHttionary  of  the  Bible  into  a 
vtrange  blunder  (ii.  466);  *'  the  margin  of  the 
AV.  (Tob.  xi.  18),  gives  Junius  as  the 
eqmTaient  of  Kashas." 

n.— Thb  Original  Greek  New  Tbsta- 
MKXT. — The  New  Testament  was  all  orig^inally 
written  in  Greek  (for  the  theories  that  St. 
^Catthew's  Gospel  was  a  translation  from 
Hebrew,  and  St.  Mark's  from  Latin,  are  now 
given  up,  the  latter  by  all  scholars,  the  former 
by  nearly  all)  within  the  last  half  of  the  first 
centory;  the  original  autographs  are  long 
ance  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  how, 
and  Uie  earliest  MSS.  which  exist  date  from 
the  fouitii  and  fifth  centuries.  The  principal 
ones  fof  which  some  haye  already  been  men> 
tioned]  are :  (1)  The  Siiudtic  MS.,  discovered 
bj  Tiachendorf  in  1859,  and  now  at  St.  Peters- 
boTg,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tary ;  (2)  the  Alexandrine,  brought  to  England 
in  1626,  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
1 753«  of  the  early  portion  of  the  fifth  century*, 
(3)  the  Vatican,  in  that  Library  since  1450,  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  so  the 
oldest  Imown ;  (4)  Ephraem,  at  Paris,  of  the 
fifth  century ;  and  (5)  Bezse,  at  Cambridge 
ante  1581,  of  the  sixth  century.  Of  these  the 
^y  one  where  the  New  Testament  is  quite 
<^inplete  is  the  first ;  the  second  is  very  nearly 
flo;  the  third  somewhat  more  deficient;  the 


fourth  is  only  large  fragments ;  and  the  fifth 
the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Little  more  than  a 
brief  list  can  be  given  of  some  of  the  more 
important  printed  editions,  of  which  the  first 
rthough  some  of  the  early  chapters  of  St. 
John  had  been  printed  sooner),  was,  as  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  of  Cardinal  Francis  Ximenes  de 
Cisueros,  which  was  published  in  1514,  before 
the  rest ;  to  Ximenes  succeeded  Erasmus,  who 
published  in  his  lifetime  five  editions,  1516, 
1519,  1522,  1527,  1535.  Theodore  Beza,  and 
the  printers  Stephens  and  Elzevir,  were  the 
editors  of  the  next  hundred  years,  and  Dr. 
Scrivener  thinks  that  Beza's  last  edition,  1598, 
is  the  text  which  our  Authorised  Version 
most  nearly  represents.  But  not  all  of  the 
five  great  MSS.  were  yet  known,  those  which 
were  known  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used, 
and  Ximenes  and  Erasmus  formed  their  text 
from  very  few,  and  those  late  and  imimportant 
ones.  Stephens  was  the  first  to  coUute  any 
number,  though  even  he  used  them  carelessly ; 
and  the  Polyglot  of  Bishop  Walton  of 
Chester,  1657,  was  the  first  real  preparation 
for  the  formation  of  a  correct  text  by  criticism. 
Bishop  Fell  of  Oxford,  1675,  in  some  measure, 
though  slightly,  carried  on  the  work;  but 
Dr.  John  Mill,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  1707, 
"  found  the  edifice  of  wood  and  left  it  marble  " 
(Scrivener) :  such  was  his  industry,  zeal, 
and  sagacity,  that  he  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  parent  of  all  the  work  that  has 
been  done.  Bentley's  great  plans  came  to 
nothing  (Bentlby),  and  for  the  next  century 
almost  all  original  research  was  made  in 
Germany.  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  successively  did  their 
work  upon  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
crowned  in  1872  by  Tischendorf's  final  and 
eighth  edition  of  his  revised  text.  Mean- 
while, of  later  years  in  England  the  three 
texts  of  Dr.  Tregellee,  Dean  Alford,  and 
Bishop  Wordsworth  have  been  published,  and 
in  1881  the  great  edition  of  Professors 
Westcott  and  Hort*  came  forth,  which  is  the 
last  attempt  to  settle  the  words  actually 
written  by  the  inspired  writers. 

These,  the  words  actually  written,  cannot, 
it  is  ahnost  universally  allowed,  be  those  of 
the  common  or  received  text ;  and  the  problem 
before  critics,  unless  Westcott  and  Hort,  as 
some  think,  have  solved  it,t  is  to  ascertain 
these  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  three  ^hief 
source8,namely  MSS. , Ver8ions,and  Quotat  ns. 
Of  these  three  only  one  has  yet  been  men- 
tioned, and  but  a  small  portion  of  that ;  but 


•  Brooke  Poas  Westcott,  D.D.,  Berios  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  Canon  of  Westminster ; 
Fenton  John  Anthonr  Hort,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 

t  Dr.  Sorivener,  whose  authority,  even  if  it  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  Cambridge  Frofessors,  falls 
very  little  short  of  it,  throws,  however,  very  oon- 
siderablo  doubt  on  the  aoundne<«8  of  their  conclu- 
sions.   Textual  Criticitm,  3rd  and  last  edition. 
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there  exist,  roughly  speaking,  about  2,000 
MSS.,  more  or  less  complete,  of  which  rather 
less  than  a  tenth  are  "  uncial,**  the  others 
being  "  cursive  "  (the  modem  words  answer- 
ing to  these  would  be  "point-hand**  and 
"  running-hand  **),  the  uncials  being  as  a  rule 
the  earliest.  The  Versions  of  chief  critical 
value  are  the  Latin,  Syriac,  Gothic,  Egyptian, 
JSthiopic,  and  Armenian ;  and  the  Quotations 
referred  to  are  those  made  by  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  These  three  sources 
of  evidence  come  in  the  order  of  their  value ; 
for  in  the  second  it  cannot,  of  course,  be 
always  certain  what  Greek  reading  is  repre- 
sented by  any  translation,  nor  in  the  third 
whether  a  quotation  is  meant  to  be  a  verbatim 
one.  Again,  in  applying  the  evidences  there 
will  be  differences;  for  some  critics,  as 
Bean  Alford  and  others,  attach  paramount 
importance  to  the  early  uncials,  those  al- 
ready mentioned  by  name  and  some  few  others, 
and  to  their  descent  from  and  relation  to  each 
other;  while  some,  of  whom  Dean  Burgon 
in  his  celebrated  Quarterly  Jteview  papers, 
and  in  a  less  degree  Mr.  Maclellan,  in 
his  English  New  Testament^  are  examples, 
give  great  weight  in  all  cases  to  the  later 
cursives,  whose  influence  formed  our  received 
text,  and  to  the  possibility,  which  no  doubt 
always  exists,  that  some  may  be  copies  from 
an  earlier  uncial  than  any  we  now  possess. 
To  strike  the  balance  is  the  great  difficulty  of 
criticism ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Tischendorf,  one  of  the  greatest  of  critics,  in 
many  cases  returned  in  his  later  editions  to 
the  received  readings. 

There  are  also  "  Grssco-Latin  "  MSS.,  i.e., 
of  the  two  languages  side  by  side.  The 
best  known  is  Codex  Bezaa,  whose  Latin  is 
simply  its  translation  of  its  own  Greek ;  others 
have,  some  the  Old  Italic,  some  the  Vulgate. 
Lastly,  Theodore  Beza,  in  1556,  made  a  very 
elegant  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
went  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
reprinted  by  the  Bagsters;  and  Emanuel 
Tremellius,  in  1569,  made  a  version  from  the 
Syriac. 

III. — Othbr  Early  Versions  OP  the  Bible. 
— To  these  very  little  space  can  be  given ; 
those  whose  names  have  been  already  men-* 
tioned  are  (1)  the  Syriac,  in  which  language 
and  its  dialects  there  are  known  six  more  or 
less  different  and  perfect  versions ;  the  best 
known,  the  Peshito  (meaning  Simple),  is  of 
the  third  century,  and  was  published  as  early 
as  1555,  by  Albert  Wiedmanstadt,  Chancellor 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. ;  (2)  the  Egypt- 
ian, dividing  into  three  in  different  dialects, 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries ;  (3)  the 
Gothic,  made  by  Bishop  Ulfilas,  about  a.d. 
360 ;  (4)  the  iEthiopic,  whose  date  is  un- 
known (Christianity  came  to  Ethiopia  in 
the  fourth  century) ;  this  version  only  exists 
in  late  MSS. ;  (5)  the  Armenian,  made  in. the 
fifth  century.  Others  are  (6)  the  Arabic,  of 
the  tenth  century;   (7)  the  Chuldee  of  the 


Old  Testament  only,  called  the  Targura,  a 
word  of  unknown  meaning;  this  is  inter- 
mixed with  Jewish  comment,  paraphiusc, 
and  explanation,  and  is  of  very  various  axid 
uncertain  dates;  (8)  the  Samaritan,  in  a 
debased  Hebrew  dialect,  of  perhaps  the 
seventh  century — not  to  be  confused  with  the 
^*  Samaritan  Pentateuch;"  (9)  the  Slavonic, 
of  doubtful  age,  perhaps  partly  even  me- 
disBval. 

IV.— The  English  Bible. 

(1).— Primitive  Versions. — Of  these  there 
is  a  trace,  but  a  very  slight  one,  in  a  sermon 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  ;  the  Scriptures  are  read,  he  says, 
even  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  same  faith 
is  learnt  as  at  Constantinople,  though  im 
another  tongue. 

(2). — ^Ancient   English,   or  Saxon    and 
KoRifAN    Versions.     No    complete   Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  Bible  now  exists,  or 
probably  ever  existed ;   the  Venerable  Bede 
[672 — 735],  Eadfrith,  Bishop  of  Lindisfame 
frf.  721],  and  King  Alfred  the  Great,  trans- 
lated great  part  of  it,  but  these  versions  are 
now  lost.     MlMCf  Archbishop  of   Canter- 
bury [d.    1005],   translated  the   Heptateuch 
(Moses,    with    Joshua     and    Judges),    parts 
of  Kings,  Esther,  Job,  Judith,  two  Books  of 
Maccabees,  with  the    apocryphal    gospel  of 
Nicodemus;  of  these,  the  Heptateuch,  Job, 
Judith,  and  Nicodemus,  were  published  1699, 
by  Edward  Thwaites  [d.  1711],   Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Begins  Professor  of 
Greek,  also  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Gospels 
appears  to  be  asoribed    to  JElfric  without 
sufficient  authority.    There  remain  six  such 
MSS.  at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  the  British 
Museum,  of  which  the  oldest  is  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge ;  but  they  differ 
from  one  another,  and  their  relations,  either 
common  or  mutual,  are  not  as  yet  clear.    A 
text  representing    them  was  published   by 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  John  Foxe,   1571 ; 
by   Thomas    Marshall,    Rector    of    Lincoln 
College  [d.  1685],   1665 ;   by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Thorpe,   the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar, 
1842,    and    by    Professor    Bosworth,    18Cn. 
Besides  these  are  two  glosies,  or  Latin  with 
interlinear    Anglo-Saxon,     known     as    the 
Lindisfame   and    Rushworth   Gospels ;   the 
former,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  latter,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
of  the  ninth;  both  have  been  published  by 
the  Surtees  Society.  There  were  also  metrical 
versions,   more  or  less  paraphrastic,   which 
have  no  strict  right  to  be  on  the  present  list- 
such  as  the  narrative  poems  by  Caddmon,  amonk 
of  Whitby,  in  the  seventh  centurv,  published 
in  1655,  and  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  13*32 ;  and  the 
version  of  the  Psalms  by  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of 
Sherborne  [d.  709],  published  bv  Sir  John 
Spehnan  1640,  by  Mr.  Thorpe  1835,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  1843.    Later,  when 
the  language  began  to  change,  there  seems  tp 
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hare  been  a  ▼ersion  of  the  Bible  in  Norman- 
fngliah,  of  which  fragmenta  remain ;  and  as 
in  Saxon-Engliah,  there  were  also  metrical 
pusphraaeB.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
"  Onnnlum  *'  and  the  "  Southear/*  both  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  The  former,  of  the  eleventh 
oentary,  contains  the  New  Testament  narra- 
tiTie  only ;  the  latter,  of  about  the  twelfth 
eentoiy/that  of  both  Testaments. 

(3}.— MedlctalEmolisk  Versions. — These 
b^nn  with  the  Psalters  of  William  Shoreham, 
Vicar  of  Chart  Sutton,  near  Htaplehurst,  and 
of  Richard  KoUe,  chantry  priest  of  Hampole 
(nowHamphall),  near  Doncaster,  which  were 
prodaoed  about  the  same  time,  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  former  exists 
only  in  one  MS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  the 
latter  ia  more  common,  and  was  printed  as  late 
■a  1536.  Of  entire  translations  of  the  Bible,  it 
has  beenasserted  more  than  once  that  Wycliff  e^s 
was  not  the  first.  Foxe,  quoting  from  a  tract 
of  the  early  fifteenth  century*,  speaks  of  *'  a 
Bible  in  English  of  Northern  speech,  which 
se«med  to  be  200  years  old ; "  Sir  Thomas 
More,  1532,  says  that  there  was  a  translation 
in  English  **•  by  virtuous  and  well-learned 
men  long  before  Wydiffe's  days."  This 
testimony  is  very  vague,  and  it  is  at  any  i-ate 
certain  that  Wycliffe  knew  nothing  of  any 
predecessor.  Foxe's  Bible  may  have  been 
<me  of  the  Saxon  or  (perhaps  more  probably) 
Konnan  versions ;  >iore*s,  either  this  or  an 
early  copy  of  Wycliffe,  for  since  he  speaks  of 
**  kmg  before,"  he  cannot,  primd/acief  refer  to 
the  version  of  John  Trevisa,  for  the  former 
enstence  of  which  there  is  really  evidence  of 
a  certain  kind,  summed  np  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cooke,  F.S.A.,in  XoUt  and  Queries.ith  S.,  x. 
261.  John  Tieviaa,  whom  Allibone  styles  **  a 
Cornish  divine,"  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Weetbury-on-Trym 
(vhere,  curiously  enough,  Wyclifle  waa  also 
Canon)  was  vicar  of  Berkeley,  and  chaplain  to 
the  Lords  Berkeley  from  1350  to  1412.  Among 
his  other  works  he  translated  Higden's  **  Poly- 
chronicon ; "  and  Caxton,  in  the  version  based 
on  this,  which  he  printed  1482,  is  the  first  to 
mention  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  the 
mention  was  repeated  by  Bale,  Holinshed, 
sad  others,  and  in  the  preface  to  our  Author- 
ised Version.  There  remains  at  Berkeley 
Castle  a  draft  letter  from  the  first  Earl  of 
Bwkeley  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.,  asking  his  acceptance  of  **  a  booke, 
vh,  is  an  ancient  collection  in  manuscript 
of  some  part  of  the  Bible,"*  which  "  has 
betfU  carefully  preserved  near  400  years," 
and  the  Berkeley  librarian  of  the  beginning 
ctf  this  century  records  that  the  "booke" 
is  now  in  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Cooke,  however, 
a>'B  that  such  search  as  has  been  made  there 
ba»  not  disclosed  it ;   and  all  that  is  really 


*  It  u  to  he  noticed  that  oar  preface  to  the 
IbUe  MptaJkM  only  of    Trevisa's  translating    the 


known  of  Trevisa's  labours  in  this  kind  are 
some  fragments  of  the  text  of  the  Apocalj'pse 
painted  by  him  in  Latin  and  Norman-French 
on  the  roof  of  Berkeley  Chapel. 

In  default,  therefore,  of  this,  the  earliest 
version  must  be  considered  to  be  the  Wycliffe 
Bible^  which  work  was  begun  by  John 
Wycliffe  (Rector  of  Lutterworth),  about 
1360,  in  his  commentaries,  first  on  the  Revela- 
tion, then  on  the  Gospels,  translations 
being  added  to  both  works.  Shortly  after- 
ward^ he  translated  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  put  the  whole  together  in  a 
volume  (1380).  The  Old  TesUment  was 
begun  by  Nicholas  Hereford  (D.D.,  Queen*s 
College,  Oxford,  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  of 
HereK)rd),  but  not  finished,  as  the  translator, 
being  tried,  1 382,  for  heresy,  was  excommuni- 
cated, and  left  England  to  appeal  at  Rome ; 
it  was  completed  by  Wycliffe  himself,  and 
thus  a  complete  English  Bible  was  for  the  first 
time  produced.  I^ke  all  other  translations 
hitherto  made,  however,  it  was  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  from  not  very  good  MSS.  of 
that ;  and  a  few  years  after  WyclifFe*s  death 
in  1384,  a  revision  was  made  by  John 
Purvey,  afterwards  vicar  of  West  Hvthe. 
Of  bo&  these  versions  there  are  many  ilSS. 
still  extant ;  but  they  were  not  printed  in 
medisBval  times,  and  there  were  indeed 
much  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  whole 
history,  till  the  admirable  edition  of  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden  ap- 
peared (4  vols.  4to,  1850),  giving  a  list  of  170 
existing  MSS.  The  edition  contains  the  two 
versions  in  parallel  columns,  and  was  the  first 
printing  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  version, 
except  that  Wycliffe's  "  Song  of  Solomon"  had 
been  printed  in  Dr.  Adam  darkens  Com- 
mentary, 1810—26.  Wycliffe's  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  by  Mr.  Lea  Wilson  in 
1848,  and  Purvey 's  (which  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  Wycliffe  s),  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lewis  in  1731,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Baker  in 
1810,  and  in  Bag8ter*s  English  Hexaplaj  1841. 
Of  the  long  opposition,  partly  political, 
partly  ecclesiastical,  to  those  Protestant  doc- 
trines of  which  Wycliffe  was  one  of  the  earliest 
preachers,  and  consequently  to  the  Bible  in 
the  vulgar  tongnie,thi8  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
The  translation  was  formally  condemned  in 
Convocation  by  Archbishop  Thomas  Arundel, 
1408 ;  but  the  version  survived,  and  the  num- 
ber of  still  extant  MSS.  is  enough  to  show 
the  wide  circulation  which  it  had. 

(4).— MoDBBN  English  Vbksions. —  John 
Foxe's  witness  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Wycliffite  versions  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  is  well  known :  some,  ho  says,  "  gave 
a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chapters  of  St.  Paul." 
This  earnest  desire  for  a  vemaciilar  Bible, 
translated  from  the  Greek  Testament  of 
Erasmus,  was  much  increased  by  Luther's 
Oerman  version,  and  William  Tyndale 
at  last  undertook  the  work.  He  begun 
with    the    Now     Testament;    but    finding 
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the  work  impoasible  in  England,  since  Bishop 
Cuthbert  Tunstall  of  Iiondon  (afterwards  of 
Durham)  obstinately  refused  his  sanction,  he 
settled  at  Hamburg  in  1524,  where  he  seems 
to  haye  published  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
separately.  Next,  in  1526,  the  whole  New 
Testament  came  out  at  Cologne  and  Worms, 
in  two  editions,  4to.  and  8vo.,  and  early  in 
1526  was  brought  to  England,  where  great 
but  useless  efforts  were  made  to  stamp  it  out. 
Burning  the  copies  was  of  no  use  ;  it  only  put 
money  into  the  translator's  pocket :  even  an 
Act  of  Parliament  afterwards  passed  (35  Henry 
VIII.)  was  no  use.  Six  more  editions  came 
out  abroad,  one  after  the  other,  some  unknown 
to  Tyndale,  revised  by  his  secretary,  Oeorge 
Joye  (Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Oambridge,  d. 
1553).  Tyndale  then  proceeded  to  the  Old 
Testament,  publishing  the  Pentateuch  in 
1530,  and  the  Book  of  Jonah  in  1534 ;  other 
fi-agmentary  translations  were  attached  to  the 
New  Testament  of  1534,  being  such  of  the 
Epistles  in  the  Sarum  Missal  as  were  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Tyndale,  however, 
was  executed  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  1536, 
leaving  more  of  his  Old  Testament  in  MS.  as 
far  as  the  end  of  2nd  Chronicles.  This  was 
afterwards  used,  as  will  be  seen,  by  Rogers 
and  Matthews. 

Tyndale's  actual  work  was  so  effectually 
destroyed  that  very  few  copies  remain;  of 
the  4to.  New  Testament  in  the  first  edition 
one  fragment,  St.  Matthew  to  xxii.  12,  was 
discovered  in  1836,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  of  the  8vo.  first  edition  a  perfect 
copy,  except  the  title,  is  in  the  Baptist  College 
at  Bristol  (from  this  the  Bagsters  reprinted 
in  their  Hexapla)^  and  an  imperfect  one  is  at 
St.  Paul's ;  of  some  of  the  other  editions  there 
are  copies  at  Cambridge  University  Library 
and  the  British  Museum.  In  the  latter  also 
there  are  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  one 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  discovered  in  1861, 
bound  in  a  volume  of  tracts,  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

But  Tyndale's  end  was  attained:  even 
before  his  death  one  complete  translation,  the 
first  ever  printed,  came  forth,  and  another  was 
preparing,  for  which  the  royal  licence  had 
been  granted.     In  1535,  came 

(5). — Coverdale's  BiRLE.translated  by  Miles 
Uoverdale,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  pro-  • 
bably  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
How  far  this  was  from  the  original  is  not 
clear ;  the  title  of  the  first  issue  had  the  words 
"out  of  Douche  [German]  and  Latyn,"  i.e. 
(roughly  speaking),  Luther  and  the  Vulgate  ; 
and  though  these  words  were  afterwards 
struck  out,  there  is  little,  if  any,  positive  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
fact,  though  there  is  on  the  other  hand  no 
doubt  that  Coverdale  knew  some  Hebrew. 
Other  editions  were  published  in  1537*  1550, 
1553,  and  in  1538  three  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  Vulgate— to  which  it 
was  more  closely  adapted  by  a  revision — in 


parallel  columns.  This  Bible  was  reprinted 
in  1838  by  Bagster,  and  in  the  preface  is  a 
list  of  twenty-one  existing  copies. 

(6). — Matthews'  and  Tavebxss'b  Bibles. 
—What  of  Tyndale*s  Old  Testament  had  re- 
mained unpublished,  had  come  into  the  hands 
of  his  Mend,  John  Bogers,  Canon  of  St 
Paul's,  afterwards  the  first  Protestant  martyr 
under  Queen  Mary ;  and  he,  in  1537,  published 
a  Bible  made  up  of  Tyndale  to  the  end  of  the 
2nd  Book  of  C^onicles,*  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha  (except  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses,  by  himself),  by  Coverdale,  and 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  of  1535.  John 
Rogers's  initials  occur  throughout  the  book, 
and  Foxe's  testimony  (inaccurate  as  Foxe  some- 
times is)  may  prove  their  meaning ;  but  the 
question  concerning  Thomas  Matthews,  under 
whose  name  the  book  appeared,  is  not  so  easy. 
It  has  usually  been  said  that  he  was  no  one 
but  Bogers,  and  Rogers  at  his  trial  is  described 
with  such  an  alias :  Professor  Westcott,  how- 
ever {History  of  the  Bible^  p.  88),  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  Other  editions  of  Matthews' 
Bible  were  published  in  1549  and  1551  ; 
copies  remain  in  tbe  chief  public  Ubraries. 
It  was  revised  in  1639  by  Richard  Tavemer 
(Barrister  -  at  -  Law  and  High  Sheriff  of 
Oxfordshire),  but  his  revision  had  but  very 
little  circulation  and  was  but  onoe  re- 
printed. 

(7).--Chomwell's  and  Cranmsii*8  Bibles. 
— Next  came  the  first  "  Authorised  Version." 
As  has  been  said,  steps  towards  this  were 
taken  even  before  the  death  of  Tyndale,  by  a 
petition  from  Convocation  to  Henry  VIII.  to 
license  a  translation.  The  Hcenoe  is  not 
found,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
granted,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  with  the 
help  of  others,  among  whom  was  Stephen 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  began  the 
translation.  This  work,  however,  was  never 
perfected;  and  in  1538  Thomas  Cromwell 
commissioned  Coverdale  to  prepare  another 
Bible.  This  was  to  have  been  published 
at  Paris,  with  the  leave  of  the  King  of 
France;  the  Inquisition,  however,  interfered, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  work 
to  England,  where  the  Great  Bible,  as  it  vas 
called,  came  forth  in  1539.  There  is  no 
proof  (Westcott,  p.  100)  that  Cramner  was 
engaged  in  it,  or  even  knew  of  it :  but  to  the 
second  edition,  1540,  he  wrote  a  preface,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  his  translations  of 
1536  were  used  in  the  revisions  which  took 
place  in  the  successive  editions  of  1541  and 
after.  Copies  remain  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  one  part  at  any  rate  is  perfectly 
familiar,  for  the  Prayer-book  Psalms  are 
from  this  version ;  immediately,  as  is  said  by 
Dr.   Archibald   Stephens   {Book  of  Common 


*  That  this  iMurt,  {.«.,  from  Joahna  o&wnrda,  ii 
the  work  of  Tysdale,  is  clear  from  oompariaon  of 
Btvle :  as  is  well  shown  by  Dr.  Moolton  in  tlie  JA^ 
£duoa«or,  iv.  85. 
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Fraytr  wUA  Nifte»y  iii,  1799),  from  the  fourtli 
edition  of  1541. 

About  1550,  Sir  John  Cheke  (MJL.,  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek)  y  translated  St.  Matthew  and  a  few 
vf:r86B  of  St.  Mark;  his  MS.  remains  at 
CorpQfl  Ghxisti  College,  Cambridge,  sud  was 
first  pablished  in  1843  by  the  Bey.  James 
Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  that 


(8).— Gbwbta  Biblb. — During  the  check 
^ven  to  the  work  of  reformation  by  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  Protestant  exiles  at  Geneva 
entered  on  another  version.  Of  this,  the  New 
Testament  was  first  published  in  1557,  being 
Tyndale's  translation  revised  on  Beza's  Latin 
by  Wilham  Whittingham  (brother-in-law  of 
C^vin)  afterwards,  though  a  layman.  Dean 
of  Durham :  this  is  the  text  given  in  Bagster's 
ffezapia.  The  whole  Bible  was  published 
in  1560,  when  the  New  Testament  was  again 
revised;  yet  a  further  revision  of  it,  pro- 
fessedly baaed  on  Beza's  Latin,  was  made  in 
1576  by  Lawrence  Tomson,  secretary  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  which  was  sometimes 
rabstitated  in  ^tions  of  this  Bible.  This 
Bible  was  for  many  reasons  the  most  **  popu- 
lar *'  one  that  had  appeared ;  it  was  the  &r8t 
of  leas  tium  folio  sise,  the  first  in  ordinary 
Koman  type,  the  first  divided  into  verses  (see 
below),  and  thus  it  was  printed  in  as  many  as 
eighty  editions,  and  as  late  as  1617,  and  copies 
are  constantly  met  with.  That  item  so  com- 
mon in  second-hand  bookseUei-s'  catalogues, 
*'the  celebrated  Breeches  Bible,"  is  nothing 
but  a  copy  of  one  of  several  editions  where 
(jtn.  iii  7,  reads,  "  And  they  sewed  fig  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  breeches." 
Wycliffe,  however,  had  used  the  word  before ; 
Coverdale  had  **  apums,'*  as  he  spells  it. 

(9).— The  Bishops'  Bible.— The  last  men- 
tioned being  the  production  of  the  Puritan 
party,  Archbishop  Parker  resolved  on  a  new 
translation ;  this  was  begun  in  1563,  and  pub- 
Hsbed  in  1568.  The  name  was  g^ven  by  the 
Poritans ;  but  it  so  happened  that  out  of  the 
fifteen  translators  all  but  three  were  then  or 
afterwards  Bishops.  This  version  was  rather 
an  uDbappy  one:  the  Greneva,  Puritan  though 
it  was,  had  made  many  improvements  which 
were  not  sofficiently  regarded ;  and  being  very 
lance  and  costly,  the  Bishops'  Bible  never 
became  popular. 

(10).— Rhbims  and  Douat  Biblb. — Next  in 
onler  of  time  came  the  Roman  Catholic  transla- 
tica,  into  which  the  Romanists  were  at  last 
Curly  driven.  The  New  Testament  was  pub- 
Hihedat  Rheims,  1582,  the  Old  at  Douay,  1 610, 
both  of  coarse  from  the  Vulgate,  this  being 
the  authorised  original  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Charch;  but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  in 
the  Xew  Testament  the  Greek  text  was  not 
neglected,  and  the  version  is  of  considerable 
^lue  to  scholars.  It  has  been  much  revised, 
ebiefly  in  1750  and  1791,  and  is  now  much 
bearer  our  own  versioa  than  it  used  to  be. 


(11). — Pbbsbmt  Authokisbd  and  Revised 
Yebsions. — The  first  motion  for  that  author- 
ised version  which  we  now  have  came  from 
Dr.  Reynolds,  the  spokesman  of  the  Puritan 
party  at  the  Hampton  Ck>urt  Ck)nferende,  1604. 
King  James  I.  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  named  (no  doubt  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Universities  and  others) 
fifty-four  learned  men  to  undertake  the  work. 
Only  forty-seven  of  them,  however,  are  now 
known.* 

The  "hard,  heavy,  and  holy  task,"  as 
Fuller  caUs  it,  was  carried  on  simultaneously 
at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  the  result  of  it  pub- 
lished in  1611 ;  but  it  did  not  at  once  super- 
sede former  traiisUtions  :  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
indeed,  was  not  printed  as  a  whole  after 
1606,  but  the  New  Testament  appeared  as  late 
as  1618,  and  the  Geneva  Bible  in  the  year 
1617. 

Tlius,  then,  we  obtained  our  present  Bible ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  copies  in 
common  use  are  verbatim  $t  literatim  re- 
prints :  for  in  these  respects  a  silent  and  not 
publicly  authorised  emendation  has  been 
gradually  going  on — some  aspects  of  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned— principally 
through  the  editions  of  1616,  1638,  1701, 
edited  by  Bp.  Lloyd,  of  Worcester ;  1762,  by 
Dr.  Paris;  1769,  by  Dr.  Blayney ;  and  lastly 
the  classical  edition  of  1873,  by  Dr.  Scrivener. 
So  that  for  an  exact  representation  of  the 
"  authorised  "  standard,  the  Oxford  facsimile 
of  1833  must  be  turned  to. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  revision  of 
the  Authorised  Version  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  our  section  on  the  original 
Greek,  and  the  Revisers'  preface  to  the  New 
Testament  will  explain  them  in  f  ulL  The  re- 
vision was  begun  in  1870,  by  a  committee 
of  fifty -three  sdiolars  and  divines,  nominated 
by  the  Southern  Convocation,  the  Northern 
declining  to  co-operate ;  of  these,  twenty- 
seven  were  engaged  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  twenty-six  on  the  New.  The  assist- 
ance of  American  scholars  was  also  invited 
and  received,  and  the  work  began  on  the 
22nd  June,  1870,  and  ended  on  the  11th 
November,  1880,  as  far  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  concerned;  it  was  published  in 
1881.  The  Old  was  presented  to  Convocation 
on  the  last  day  of  April,  1885,  and  published 
on  the  19th  of  May  following.  Both  works 
were  followed  by  an  appendix,  containing  ren- 
derings preferred  by  the  American  committee ; 
in  editions  published  in  America  these  are 
inserted  in  the  text. 

Two  editions  of  the  original  Greek  have 
since  been  published,  intended  to  show  the 


*  There  were  also  to  be  nominated  three  or  four 
of  each  Uniyenity  as  *'  overseers,"  and  it  is  proba- 
Me  that  the  47  are  to  be  made  up  to  54  by  three  from 
Oxford,  and  four  from  Cambridge,  or  ioic9  verad. 
47  +  3  +  4  =  64. 
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Greek  form  of  the  alterations  introduced  by 
the  Revisers  :  one  at  Oxford,  by  Axxjhdeacon 
Palmer,  in  which  the  readings  which  they 
adopted  have  been  placed  in  the  text,  those 
of  the  received  editions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page;  the  other  at  Cambridge,  by  Dr. 
Scrivener,  where  the  reverse  plan  hais  been 
followed,  the  body  of  the  text  being  Beza*8, 
of  1698,  with  the  readings  of  such  other  old 
printed  editions  as  the  translators  of  1611 
used,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  are  given 
those  preferred  by  the  Revisers.  The  latter 
is  certainly  the  more  scholarly  plan,  since 
the  Revisers  did  not  imdertake  to  construct  a 
Greek  text,  and  Archdeacon  Palmer's,  there- 
fore, is  an  altogether  new  one  which  cannot 
represent  their  work,  except  so  far  as  the 
alterations  actually  made  are  concerned;  they 
must  almost  certainly  have  made  many  minor 
changes,  not  indeed  affecting  the  English 
rendering,  but  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
the  study  of  the  Gri-ek. 

(12)  I^vATB  TuANSLATioNB  wero  made  of 
the  whole  Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker, 
1764;  David  Macrae,  1799;  Dr.  John 
Bellamy,  1818;  none  of  these  are  of  any 
value,  though  Macrae's  went  to  three  editions ; 
and  more  lately  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe.  Of 
the  New  Testament  alone  there  have  been 
private  versions  by  many  writers^  as  Dean 
Alford,  Bir.  Highton,  and  lastly  by  Mr. 
Maclellan,  with  analysis,  notes,  and  so  forth. 
Of  this  last,  though  it  is  believed  to  be 
finished,  only  the  Gk)spels  are  yet  pub- 
lished. 

(13)  Vbbsiov8inothbsModbbkLanqt7aob8. 
— (a)  German,  of  course,  claims  precedence,  in 
which  tongue  Luther's  was  the  first  complete 
version,  though  many  detached  books  had 
before  been  translated.  Luther's  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  in  1622,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  intervals  within  the  next  ten  years, 
and  the  whole  Bible  in  1634 ;  another,  called  the 
Zurich  Bible,  is  by  Luther  and  other  scholars, 
of  whom  Ulric  Zwingli  was  one :  this  came  out 
in  1629 ;  a  third,  the  Worms  Bible,  of  much  the 
same  composition,  appeared  also  in  that  year. 
{b)  The  earliest  French  Bibles,  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  appear,  like  our  own  Anglo- 
Saxon  ones,  to  have  been  paraphi-astic  in  their 
nature.  A  New  Testament  was  published  in 
1478,  and  a  complete  Bible  in  1487 ;  and  in 
1530  and  1535,  two  others  by  Jacques  Lefevre, 
the  first  French  reformer  (for  whom  see  Bar- 
tholomew Maksacub)  and  Robert  Olivetan, 
which  were  revised  in  1 707  and  1 744 ;  there  are 
also  more  modem  versions  by  Louis  Segond  and 
others,  {e)  Malemi's  Italian  Bible  was  prin- 
ted at  Venice  in  1471,  and  Bruccioli's  at  the 
same  place  in  1632;  Diodati's,  1607,  Scio's, 
and  others  followed,  (rf)  In  Valenrian 
Spanish  the  Bible  was  published  1478,  but  in 
classical  Spanish  the  New  Testament  was  the 
first  to  appear  in  1543,  succeeded  by  Pinel's 
Bible,  1553;  De  Re>Tia's,  1669;  De  Valera's, 
1602;  while   (f)  no   Portuguese  translations 


appeared  till  the  New  Testament  in  1712,  and 
the  whole  Bible  in  1748. 

VI. — ^We  return  now  to  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion and  its  predecessors,  to  consider  their  pre- 
faces, notes,  and  other  helps ;  also  their 
sectional  divisions  of  different  kinds.  All  the 
different  translations  have  their  own  prefaced, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  that  of  our  preoent 
Bible  is  so  little  known ;  printers  have  thought 
proper  to  leave  it  out,  instead  of  the  fulsome 
dedication,  which  we  could  far  better  have 
spared,  to  James  I.,  **the  Sun  in  his  strength,*' 
and  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  memory,  "  the  bright 
Occidental  Star,"*  The  general  drift  of  these 
prefaces  is  usually  mudi  the  same,  pointing 
out  the  right  use  of  Scripture,  justifying  the 
translation  and  translators,  describing  their 
work  and  what  like  work  went  before,  and 
explaining  either  there  or  in  special  prologues 
the  contents  of  each  book.  Wycliffe,  besides 
his  own  prologue  (though  this  is  properly 
Purvey 's),  added  a  translation  of  St.  Jerome's; 
he  g^ves  also  marginal  or  textual  notes.  Tyn- 
dale  has  his  prologues  to  separate  books,  and 
somewhat  polemical  notes ;  Co  verdale,  chapter- 
headings  placed  together ;  Matthews  a  mar- 
ginal commentary,  which  Tavemer  somewhat 
abridged ;  the  Geneva  Bible  has  **  arguments  ^ 
to  eadi  book,  as  well  as  chapter-headings  and 
marg^inal  notes;  these  last  are  in  many  cases 
dogmatic,  as  also,  though  less  often,  are  those 
in  the  Bishops*  Bible.  But  all  this  apparatus 
was  swept  away  at  the  last  revision  by  King 
James's  special  desire,  and  what  remains  is  the 
noble  preface  by  Miles  Smith,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  [d,  1624],  the  headings  of  chapter 
and  column,  and  the  marginal  references 
with  dates  and  a  few  explanatory  notes. 

The  CHAFTsa-HBADoros  have  remained  un- 
altered since  1611,  except  in  twelve  cases,  of 
which  the  only  important  one  is  that  of  the 
149th  Psalm.  Here  the  original  reading  was 
"that  power  which  He  hath  given  to  the 
Church  to  nUe  the  conteieneea  of  men  .•"  where  Dr. 
Paris,  1762,  struck  out  the  last  six  words.  Dr. 
Blayney,  1769,  put  "His  saints"  for  "the 
Church;'*  before  them  indeed, a  12mo.  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  1647,  had  left  out  the 
whole  clause,  but  here  as  in  many  other  cases 
the  headings  are  shortened.  Blayney's  read- 
ing, however,  took  no  root,  though  it  is  found 
in  a  King's  Printers*  copy  for  the  Bible 
Society,  1825,  and  a  Cambridge  one  for  the 
S.P.C.K.,  1838 ;  the  common  reading  is  Paris's. 
Blayney,  in  fact,  made  an  entirely  new  set  of 
headings,  though  they  were  never  accepted ; 
Scott  in  his  commentary  did  the  same.  They 
are  not  of  any  great  importance  (though  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  well  to  quote  them  in 
sermons  as  words  actually  before  the  hearers), 
and  some  printers,  as  the  Bagsters,  omit  them 
altogether. 

The  CoLumr-HBADiKOR,  which  are  short  por- 
tions of  those  of  the  chapters,  vary  in  different 
editions,  of  necessity  in  different-sised  ones, 
and  even  in  those  of  the  same  size  they  differ. 
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Thi  Hargotal  Kbfb&sncbs  are  of  very 
Tarring  valae,  some  giving  real  illustrationB 
of  the  text,  aome  mere  verbal  coincidences, 
while  some  are  altogether  mistaken;  they 
came  at  first  from  the  Vulgate,  and  have 
been  very  freely  added  to  by  different  com- 
mentators and  editora,  especially  by  Paris 
and  Blayney.  The  Dates  in  the  Maigin  are 
from  the  AtmaUt  VeUrii  etNovi  Tetiamentorum 
of  Archbishop  Ussher  of  Armagh  ri650->64l, 
and  irere  first  inserted  by  Bishop  Lloyd, 
1701 ;  he  also  added,  from  the  E99ay  <m  JwfUh 
WtighU  emd  MgtuurtM  of  Bishop  Cumberland 
of  Peterborough,  1685,  the  tables  on  those 
subjects  and  the  others  which  were  found  in 
old  Bibles,  but  are  not  now  usually  printed ; 
they  are  in  D'Oyly  and  Mant*s  eoition,  but 
probably  in  few  later.  The  Makoinal  Notes 
which  remain  in  our  present  Bibles  are  those 
giring  (I)  a  more  literal  translation,  as 
Gen.  i.  5,  llatt.  zvi.  22 ;  or  (2)  another  trans- 
lation altogether,  as  Gen.  iv.  13,  Matt.iii.  8  ; 
or  (3)  a  variation  of  a  proper  name,  as  Gen. 
xxiL  23  (these  are  oftien  Tei^r  trifling,  being 
mere  differences  of  spelling  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  and  Latin  fonns) ;  or  (4)  an  ez- 
planataon  of  one,  as  Gen.  ▼.  29,  Matt.  i.  21 ; 
or  lastly  (5),  an  explanation,  historical  or 
c^herwise,  as  Judges  zi.  29,  Matt,  zriii.  24. 
Those  referring  to  differences  of  reading  are 
very  few ;  instances  are  Gen.  z.  4,  Acts  zzv. 
6:  bat  in  the  Bevised  New  Testament,  1881, 
they  are  greatly  increased  in  number. 

The  division  into  our  modem  chapters  was 
introduced  into  the  Vulgate  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Cardinal  Hugh 
de  St  Cher  [</.  1263],  for  the  purposes  of  his 
Concordance — the  first  ever  put  together; 
theae  chapters  he  subdivided  into  smaller 
Bections  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  in  the 
n^argiu.  The  chapter-division  at  once  took 
root  everywhere  ;  the  other,  though  used  by 
Coverdale  in  lus  Bible,  1535  (in  Bagster^s 
reprint  the  letters  come  at  intend  of 
fixim  twenty  to  thirty  lines),  was  after  a  time 
superseded  by  the  modem  vtrse  division. 
Tnia  was  introduced  first  into  the  Hebrew 
Bible  about  1445,  and  extended  to  the  New 
T««tament  in  1528,  by  Sanctes  Paquinus,  in 
his  Latin  vernon.    These  verses  were,  how- 


ever, of  somewhat  greater  length  than  those 
nnw  known,  and  Robert  Stephens  the  printer 
broagfat  theim  into  the  modern  ahape  in  1548 
and  1651 ;  the  Geneva  Bible,  1560,  was  the 
hvt  English  one  completely  arranged  with 
•  kapter  and  verse  as  they  are  at  present  seen. 
'Hie  paragraph-divisions  of  the  Authorised 
Vecnon,  that  is  the  sections  marked  ^,  are  of 
no  value  whatever,  proceeding  as  the^  do  on 
DO  principle  of  any  Jnnd ;  but  a  division  of 
the  kind  now  known  as  the  **  paragraph 
■iiTiflion*'  was  first  used  by  John  Reeves,  £^g's 
hinter,  about  1800:  in  England  it  attracted 
littln  attention  at  first,  though  the  University 
of  Oxford  reprinted  Reeves*  edition  about 
l^oO,  but  in  America  two  similar  editions 


were  published,  in  1834  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coit, 
and  in  1836  by  James  Nourse ;  and  in  1838 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  reprinted  Dr. 
Coit's  Bible  somewhat  further  revised.  The 
**  Church  Service  "  system  of  publication,  too, 
which  appears  to  have  begun  about  this  time, 
and  is  now  so  well  known,  doubtless  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  making  the  division 
familiar;  lastly.  Dr.  Scrivener's  edition  is 
arranged  on  this  plan,  in  1881  it  was  adopted 
in  the  Revised  New  Testament,  and  now  it 
appears  in  the  Revised  Old  Testament ;  thus 
our  children,  or  at  any  rate  our  grandchildren, 
will  perhaps  know  nothing  else  in  their  new 
Bibles,  the  chapters  and  verses  being  only 
printed  in  the  margin. 

The  words  found  in  Italics  in  our  present 
Bibles,  and  partly  retained  by  our  modem 
Revisers,  are  those  not  directly  represented  in 
the  original  languages,  but  yet  necessary  to 
the  English  sense.  The  plan  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  employed  by  Sebastian  Munster 
in  his  Latin  version,  1534,  and  was  borrowed 
from  him  in  the  Authorised  Bible  of  1539. 
Thence  through  the  Geneva  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible  it  descended  to  the  Revisen  of  1 6 1 1 .  By 
them,  however,  it  was  very  uncertainly  and 
inconsistently  used ;  and  though  some  revision 
of  it  was  attempted  in  the  same  century,  and 
in  the  nezt  by  Paris  and  Blayney,  it  was  first 
thoroughly  and  critically  settled  by  Dr. 
Scrivener  in  1873. 

Specimens  of  successive  translations  will 
be  found  in  <<CasBell*s  Bible  Educator,*'  iv. 
378,  379. 

Bible  Cbristiaiui.    [Bktanitzs.] 

Biblo  Commimistfl.  [PBRFBcnoicisTs.] 

Bible  Seading.    [See  Lay  Rbadess.] 

Bible  Societies. — Several  societies  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  selling  at  a 
low  price,  and  giving  away  gratuitously, 
copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the 
authorised  English  version,  and  in  all  the 
lang^uages  into  which  they  have  been  trans- 
late 

^1) — The  oldest  of  such  associations  was 
The  Society  for  Fromoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  [a.d.  1698],  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  missionary  work  among  the  heathen, 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
the  publication  of  tracts.  It  published  the 
Bible  in  Welsh  in  a.d.  1718,  1743  and  1748, 
issuing  60,000  Welsh  Bibles  before  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  also  issued  an 
edition  in  Irish  ;  and  in  the  first  twent^'-two 
yeara  of  its  existence  [a.d.  1698—1720]  it  had 
issued  10,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Arabic,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  East. 
[See  SociBTiBS.] 

(2)— The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Goapel  in  Foreign  Parts,  struck  off  from  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
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in  A.D.  1701,  and  furnished  supplies  of  Bibles 
and  Prajer-books,  and  other  necessary  books 
to  its  missionaries  in  North  America,  India, 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  Ck>lonies.  [Phopa- 

GATION   OF  THB   GoSPBL,    SoCIBTY  FOK.] 

(3) — The  Scottish  Society  for  Fropagating 
ChrUtian  Knowledge  supplied  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles,  and  part  of  North  America, 
with  Gaelic  Bibles. 

{i)—The  Society  for  Promoting  Seligiou* 
Knowledge  among  the  Poor  was  founded  in 
A.D.  1750. 

{h)—Th»  Bible  Society,  whose  title  was 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  The  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society^  was  founded  in  a.d. 
1780. 

(6) — The  Society  for  the  Support  and  Kn- 
eouragement  of  Sunday  Schools  was  founded  in 
A.D.  1786,  and  distributed  Bibles  gratuitously 
among  the  Sunday-scholars  of  England  and 
Wales. 

(7) — The  Aseociation  for  Dieeountenancing 
Vice  and  Promoting  the  Knowledge  and  Practice 
of  the  Christian  Religion  [a.d.  1792],  was  an 
Irish  Society  having  its  quarters  in  Dublin, 
and  making  a  principal  part  of  its  work  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  among  the  poor. 

(8) — A  French  Bible  Society  was  formed 
among  the  Protestants  of  France,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  French  Bevolution  [a.d. 
1792],  for  the  publication  of  a  French  edition 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  time  being  unfavour- 
able for  the  establishment  of  such  a  society 
in  France,  the  money  collected  was  entrusted 
in  1803  to  Dr.  Coke,  the  coadjutor  of  John 
Wesley,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Dublin,  for  the 
purchase  of  2,000  Bibles  for  distribution 
among  "poor  Catholics  and  others  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land." 

But  although  the  efforts  of  these  Societies 
must  have  resulted  in  the  circulation  of  large 
numbers  of  Bibles,  those  efforts  wore  chiefly 
local;  and  it  is  probable  that  Wales  and  the 
Highlands  were  better  supplied  with  Welsh 
and  Gaelic  Bibles  by  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  than 
London  and  the  country  districts  of  England 
were  by  all  other  charitable  means  put 
together.  A  trustworthy  investigation  among 
17,000  families  of  the  labouring  class  in  the 
metropolis  led  to  the  conclusion  that  not  half  of 
that  class  had  any  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  their  houses ;  and  among  868  families,  con- 
sisting of  3,000  individuals  in  Bloomsbury, 
only  38  Bibles  weie  found.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  face  this  phenomenon  in  history,  that  while 
it  was  an  accepted  maxim  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  ''the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protest- 
ants," scarcely  any  effort  was  being  made  by 
English  and  Scottish  Protestants  to  spread 
that  religion  by  the  circulation  of  printed 
Bibles  which  is  now  so  familiar  to  the  world. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  was,  from  the  Pro- 
testant point  of  view,  a  crying  necessity  for 


the  establishment  of  some  new  organiaatio 
This  was  found  in  the  greatest  of  aU  the  Bil 
Societies,  namely, 

{9)^The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeiet 
— It  was  a  widely-spread  feeling  of  1 
necessity  we  have  named,  rather  than  any  pe 
ticular  suggestion  or  incident,  which  ga 
rise  to  the  Society.  But  for  the  popul 
history  of  that  origin,  the  incident  and  t 
suggestion  are  ready  to  hand.  Mary  Joni 
a  young  Welsh  girl,  having  a  great  desi 
to  obtain  a  Bible  in  her  native  language,  n 
prompted  to  apply  to  the  Reverend  Thou 
Charles,  of  Bala,  a  clergjnnan  who  had  giv 
up  his  parish  and  devoted  himself  to  missi 
work  among  the  people  of  North  Wales.  1 
scarcity  of  Welsh  Bibles  was  then  revealed 
him,  and  on  his  next  visit  to  London,  in  18i 
Mr.  Charles  started  the  subject  of  a  Bil 
Society  for  Wales  among  his  friends,  a 
brought  it  before  the  Committee  of  the  Reli 
ous  Tract  Society.  While  he  was  reading 
paper  on  the  subject,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hugh 
the  Secretary,  a  naptist  Minister  at  Batters 
exclaimed,  **  If  for  Wales,  why  not  for  i 
World?"  The  suggestion  took  with  th 
present,  and  the  following  entry  on  the  Cc 
mittee  minutes  of  the  ReUgious  Tract  Soci 
for  December  7th,  1802,  shows  the  immedi 
result :  '*  Bir.  Charles,  of  Bala,  having  int 
duced  the  subject,  which  had  been  previou 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Tarn,  of  dispersing  Bil 
in  Wales,  the  Committee  resolved  that 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  stir  up  the  pul 
mind  to  the  dispersion  of  Bibles  generally,  i 
that  a  paper  in  a  Magazine  to  this  effect  o 
be  singularly  useful.  The  object  was  deec 
sufficiently  connected  with  tne  object  of 
Society  thus  generally  to  appear  on  tt 
minutes;  and  the  Secretary,  who  sugges 
it,  was  accordingly  desired  to  enter  it." 
December  21st,  1802,  the  Tract  Society  O 
mittee  again  met,  when  a  second  min 
appears  bearing  on  the  subject :  **  Mr.  Sec 
tary  read  a  paper  on  the  importance  of  form 
a  Society  for  the  distribution  of  Bibles 
various  languages.  *  Resolved,  That  a  Spf^ 
Meeting  be  holden  next  Tuesday  at  ei 
o'clock,  as  preparatory  to  a  General  Meeti 
to  promote  that  end.'*  At  this  Special  Meet 
the  third  stage  of  the  proceedings  ia  indies 
by  the  following  minute :  "  The  object  of 
intended  Society  was  maturely  considered, 
determined  unanimously  to  be :  To  promote 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  fore 
countries,  and  in  those  paits  of  the  Bri 
dominions  for  which  adequate  provision  is 
yet  made ;  it  being  understood  that  no  Kn^ 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  grat 
ously  circulated  by  the  Society  in  O; 
Britain."  At  the  General  Meeting  of 
Tract  Society  on  May  12th,  1803,  the  < 
templated  Bible  Society  was  the  great  abs< 
ing  subject,  but  the  practical  preparat 
were  not  fully  made  till  towards  the  begi.ni 
of  1804,  in  .fanuary  of  which  year  a  Spc 
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Meeting  of  the  Tract  Society  waa  held  **  for 
the  pmpoie  of  promoting  the  Bible  Society/' 
when  it  ma  resolved  "  That  the  title  of  the 
Society  ahould  be  <  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,'  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary,  and  that  he  be  requested  to 
prepare  a  circular  letter  on  the  subject."  On 
Mazdii  7th,  1804,  the  Bible  Society  thus 
koDched  by  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  was 
let  fairly  afloat  by  an  independent  meeting  at 
the  London  Tavern.  Lord  Teignmouth  was 
appointed  the  first  President ;  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hoghes,  Secretary,  to  represent  the  Dissentera; 
the  Bev.  C.  F.  A.  Steinkopff,  Lutheran 
Hinister  of  the  Savoy,  to  represent  the 
foreign  Protestants;  and  the  Reverend 
JosuSl  Pratt,  Secretaiy  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary  Society,  to  represent  members  of  the 
Church  ol  England;  Mr.  Pratt,  however, 
was  soon  superseded  by  the  Reverend  John 
Oven. 

The  Bible  Society  at  once  leaped  into 
popularity.  In  the  fourth  year  of  its  exis- 
tepoe,  though  the  country  was  bowed  down 
vith  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  war 
with  Napoleon,  the  income  of  the  Society 
amoonted  to  £12,000.  In  1815,  the  year  in 
vhich  that  war  was  ended  by  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  its  income  was  over  £100,000 ;  in 
1S83,  its  income  amounted  to  ^£210,600. 
From  1804  to  1884,  the  copies  of  the  Bible 
Bsoed  by  the  Society  numbered  nearly  one 
hundred  millions,  on  which  nine  and  a-half 
millioDS  of  pounds  have  been  expended. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  tiiat  a  Society 
formed  under  such  circumstances  should  escape 
criticism.  It  was  first  attacked  in  1810,  as  a 
riTal  of  the  Obristian .  Knowledge  Society, 
which  it  was  alleged  it  would  seriously  injure. 
Ihis  was  a  widespread  feeling,  but  it  was 
most  keenly  exprened  in  print  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth, Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Oanterbury,  and  afterwards  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1812,  this 
attack  was  followed  up  by  another,  led  by  the 
learned  Herbert  Mazw,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  and  author  of  a  Hitiory  of 
TrMtulatuma  tf  the  Bible.  The  objection 
offered  by  him  and  other  Churchmen  was  that 
the  Bible  Society  circulated  the  Uoly  Scrip- 
tures "without  note  or  comment."  It  had 
been  a  oonunon  practice  from  the  days  of  the 
Bdonnation  onwards  to  print  the  Prayer 
Book  with  Bibles  intended  for  private  use,  as 
n»7  be  seen  in  old  copies  still  existing  in 
nany  families;  and  Dr.  Marsh  maintained 
that  this  was  the  best  way  of  providing  a 
^olesome  commentary.  English  Bibles  were 
^vayi  printed  with  more  or  less  of  comment 
ontil  the  Bible  Society  introduced  a  contrary 
prvtioe;  and  the  object  of  the  Society  in 
omitting  all  notes  was  in  the  the  main  to  avoid 
fontroveray  and  disunion.  At  the  same  time 
'1812)  a  new  objector  arose  in  the  person  of 
Br.MaUbr,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
«ateade<{  that "  oat  of  sixty^six  books  which 


form  the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, not  above  seven  in  the  Old,  nor  above 
eleven  in  the  New,  appear  to  be  calculated  for 
the  study  or  comprehension  of  the  unlearned.*' 
As  Dr.  Maltby  haA  no  authority  as  a  theolo- 
gian, or  as  a  Biblical  critic,  his  theory  had  not 
many  supporters.  More  serious  opposition  was 
raised  against  the  Society  in  1825,when  a  long- 
standing controversy  respecting  the  circulation 
of  the  Apocrypha  was  decided  by  determin- 
ing that  the  object  of  the  Bible  Society  was 
that  of  promoting  the  translation  and  circula- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  by  that 
term  the  Oinonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  alone  intended.  [Apochtpha.] 

During  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence  the 
Society  has  promoted  the  translation,  printing, 
or  distribution  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Bible  in  266  languages  or  dialects,  fifty-nine 
by  indirect  means,  196  by  direct  means,  and 
its  work  is  extending  every  year. 

(Wi)— Trinitarian  Bible  Society.— In  1831 
several  members  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
that  it  numbered  among  its  managers  Unit- 
arians, and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May  the 
following  Resolutions  were  moved : — 


"  That  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodely  1* 
pre-eminently  a  religions  and  Christian  inatitatlon. 

"That  no  person  rcfjeoting  the  doctrine  of  a 
Triune  Jehoyan  oan  be  oonaiaaved  a  member  of  a 
Christian  iostitation. 

'*  That  in  conformity  with  this  prindple,  the  ez- 
preenon  *  of  Christiana,'  in  the  Ninth  (ieneral  Law 
of  the  Society,  bo  distinctly  understood  to  include 
such  denominations  of  Christians  only  as  profess 
their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.** 

It 
"That  the  words  of  the  ninth  law,  and  of  the 
others  which  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission  to 
the  agency  of  the  Society,  be  not  taken  to  extend  to 
those  who  deny  the  Dirinlty  and  Atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

These  being  rejected,  a  large  number  of 
members,  including  Viscount  Lorton,  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile,  etc., 
seceded  from  the  Society,  and  passed  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution  at  a  Meeting  which  they 
held  in  the  following  December : — 

"Th&t  deeply  sensible  of  the  duty  of  following 
peaoe  with  all  men,  and  of  the  great  evil  of  divisions 
among  Christians,  it  is  with  unfeigned  regret  and 
sorrow  that  this  Meeting  consdentionsly  feel  obliged 
to  separate  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  on  the  grounds  of  ita  not  acknowledging 
God  by  prayer  and  praise  at  its  meetings ;  and  of  ita 
admitting  to  membership,  mana^ment,  and  asso- 
ciation, not  only  at  home,  but  still  more  upon  the 
Continent,  those  whom  this  meeting  deem  unfit  to 
become  members.or  to  take  part  in  the  management, 
of  a  Beligious  Society.  That  this  Meeting  ear- 
nestly defore  grace  from  Qod,  to  conduct  all  their 
proceedings  in  the  spirit  of  love;  and  it  will  give 
them  the  sincerest  Joy  to  merge  their  own  eflorts  as 
a  separate  Society,  and  to  join  themselves  again  to 
the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  whenever  its 
constitution  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  irive  a  pledge 
of  its  being  conducted  on  Scriptural  and  Christian 
principles. 
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This  was  the  origin  of  the  new  Society,  and 
of  the  distinctive  name  which  it  adopted. 
Somewhat  later  it  made  a  fresh  charge  against 
the  original  Society,  of  departing  from  first 
principles  hy  circulating  for  the  use  of  Roman 
Catholics  the  Rheims  and  Douay  Version, 
thereby,  it  was  alleged,  perpetuating  dangerous 
error.  This,  in  fact,  seems  the  principal 
matter  of  attack  against  the  original  Society, 
judging  by  the  pamphlets  issued. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Trinitarian  Society  to  effect  a  union  in  1881, 
and  proposals  were  made  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  that  they  should  with- 
draw the  Kheims  Version.  But  the  latter 
replied  that  they  saw  no  reason  for  departing 
from  their  principle,  and  that  they  had  been 
privileged  to  see  an  unmistakeable  prospering 
of  their  work. 

Biblia  Panpemm,  «^.,  "The  Bible 
of  the  Poor,"  a  title  given  to  a  book,  printed 
before  the  invention  of  movable  types,  con- 
taining forty  engravings  on  wood-blocks  of 
scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  with  explana- 
tory inscriptions.  They  were  chiefly  used  by 
the  itinerant  preaching  friars.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  in  Lambeth  Chapel  are  copied 
from  some  of  these  blocks,  and  recently  a 
facsimile  edition  has  been  published. 

Biblioznancy. — A  kind  of  fortune-tell- 
ing by  means  of  the  Bible,  which  was  invented 
by  the  Puritans.  Texts  of  Scripture  are 
selected  at  random,  and  by  more  or  less 
manipulation  of  these,  •  persons  are  made  to 
imagine  that  they  obtain  knowledge  of  future 
events,  or  of  secrets,  or  guidance  in  respect  to 
their  conduct  in  matters  of  present  concern. 
Bunyan  and  Wesley  are  both  said  to  have 
believed  in  this  superstition,  and  even  now- 
adays it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  some 
advocates  for  it. 

Bibliotheoa. — A  library,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  great  li&tin  collection  of  works  in  about 
thirty  folio  volumes,  called  '*  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,*'  the  "  Library  of  the  Fathers,"  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1677  :  or  of  a  similar  work 
in  fourteen  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Venice 
by  Andr6  Galland,  between  1766  and  1781. 

"  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  the  "  Holy  Library," 
was  also  one  of  the  earliest  titles  given  to  that 
collection  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  which  is  known  to  us  in 
England  as  the  one  Book,  the  Book  of  books, 
the  Holy  Bible.  Both  forms  of  this  title  are 
to  be  found  in  the  early  Fathers,  St.  Chry- 
sostom  [a.d.  347  — 407],  writing  it  as  **  Ta 
Biblia  **  in  Greek ;  and  St.  Jerome  [a.d.  345 
— 120]  as  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra  "  in  Latin. 

BiobmL    [Bizochl] 

Bi6k0r»teth,  Edward  [&.  1786,  ordained 
1816,  Rector  of  Watton,  Herts,  1830,  <f.  I860]. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  his  time  of  the  Evan- 


gelical Party,  and  widely  loved  for  his  ho] 
ness  of  life  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  for  religio 
He  was  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the  Cliort 
Missionary  Society,  Editor  of  the  **Chri8tii 
Family  Library  "  in  fifty  volumes,  andauth 
of  some  religious  works.     (Xi/»,  by  Birks.) 

BioomL — An  Italian  term,  signifyii 
**  idiots,"  and  occasionally  used  as  a  contem 
tuous  designation  of  the  BsGUAJiDS. 

Biddinff  of  Prayers.  — A  very  ear 
custom  of  the  Church,  sometimes  called  £i 
ding  the  Bead*.  The  priest  named  H 
several  subjects  for  which  the  prayers  of  t] 
congregation  were  asked,  and  then  the  peop 
said  their  beads  in  a  general  silence;  tl 
priest  also  kneeling  and  saying  his.  A  form 
Bidding  Prayer  is  still  in  use  in  the  Chun 
of  England  before  University  sermons,  ai 
occasionally  before  the  morning  sermon 
Cathedrals,  and  in  the  Chapels  Royal. 

The  modem  Bidding  Prayer  consists  of ) 
exhortation  to  intercessory  prayer  for  1 
Royal  Family,  Ministers,  &c.,  &c.,  which 
said  by  the  preacher  when  no  service  or  pray 
precedes  the  sermon,  ending  with  the  Lon 
Prayer  in  which  preacher  and  congregati< 
join.  It  is  ordered  and  an  express  form  for 
given  by  the  fifty-fifth  Canon  of  the  Char 
of  Engluid. 

Biddle,  John  Ta-d.  1616— 1662J.--Oft- 
called  "  the  father  of  the  English  Umtarians 
He  was  bom  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  GIo 
cestershire,  in  the  granunar-school  of  whi 
town  he  was  educated.  Having  sho^ 
signs  of  considerable  talent,  he  was  sent 
Oxford ;  and,  after  having  taken  his  degr 
there,  became  master  of  the  gramma 
school  at  Gloucester.  Here  he  developed  Ani 
Trinitarian  opinions,  embodying  them  in 
work  against  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spir 
which,  though  it  was  only  at  that  time  in  m 
nuscript,  led  to  his  imprisonment  in  Glo 
cester  gaol  by  the  government  of  Cromwe 
After  a  short  release  on  bail  he  was  summon 
before  a  committee  of  tiie  House  of  Conrnio 
sitting  at  Westminster,  and,  after  venturii 
to  publish  his  opinions,  to  the  Bar  of  tl 
House  itself.  The  House  of  Commons  order 
all  copies  of  his  "  blasphemous  pamphlet** 
be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  Chea 
side  and  at  Westminster.  Shortly  afterwar 
he  published  a  Confession  of  Faith  touchii 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  he  express 
denied  the  Deity  of  our  Lord ;  and  on  tl 
the  Presbyterian  "Assembly  of  Divine*! 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  that  Bidd 
might  be  put  to  death.  He  was  condomni 
to  death  accordingly,  but  escaped  with  ii 
prisonment,  which  he  had  to  endure,  wii 
short  intervals  of  freedom,  until  the  B 
storation.  His  continued  conflict  with  tl 
Cromwellian  government  undermined  li 
constitution,  and  he  died  on  September  22n 
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1662,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  He  ia 
euted  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  life  and 
levere  devotion,  always  prostrating  himself 
flat  on  the  groond  at  his  prayers.  His 
followers  at  fint  called  themsefves  *<  Biddle- 
iaziB,"  hat  the  name  was  merged  in  that 
of  Unttabians,  his  partionlar  congregation 
soon  dinppearing. 

Bier. — ^The  modem  spelling  of  this  word 
does  not,  as  its  old  English  spelling  does, 
eipresB  its  meaning.  The  origmal  furm  of 
the  term  is  "  heere,*'  coming  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  **  beran,"  to  bear  or  carry.  The 
War  is  in  fact  a  "  berrow,"  or  "  hand-biarrow," 
on  which  to  carry  a  dead  body  to  burial.  It 
was  nsnally  sormonnted  by  a  '*  heane,*'  or 
wagf^on-ahaped  framework,  for  the  support 
of  the  **pall,*'  or  " heane-doth ; "  and  a 
combination  of  the  two  fixed  together  and 
placed  on  wheels  makes  the  modem  "hearse/' 
Eo  familiar  in  the  public  streets. 

Biguny.  The  condition  of  being  married 
twioe(i«^.— *«).  The  word  was  imitated  in 
Latixi,  from  the  Greek  dufomia,  a  double 
marriage ;  and  both  words  were  anciently 
used  indifferently  for  marriage  with  two 
wires  ccmtemporaneously  or  successively. 
In  modem  language  it  signifies  the  former 
only,  that  is  the  marriage  of  a  second  wife 
daring  the  life  of  the  first. 

Blgney  Mabouerin  T)B  la  [a.d.  ab,  1646 
—ab.  16081. — A  learned  French  divine,  who 
fizfit  edited  the  great  Library  of  the  Fathers 

[BiBUOTHSCA  PaT&UM]. 

Bigot.— This  is  a  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  bat  is  tibought  by  some  etymologists 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  profane  ex- 
pletive "by  God!"  (Comp.  Bbokabds). 
The  received  meaning  of  it  is  that  of  an 
obstinate  and  offensive  adherent  to  opinions 
vhich  are  received  rather  as  prejudices  than 
u  reasonable  and  true. 

Klnej,  Thomas  [d.  1531].— A  Fellow  of 
T^ity  Hall,  Cambridge,  who  was  the  first 
to  be  burned  for  heresy  when  Henry  VIII. 
revived  the  old  statutes  against  heretics.  He 
WW  one  of  a  party  or  society  called  the 
•*  White  Hone  Divines,**  of  which  I>r.  Barnes, 
also  homed  by  Henry  VIII.,  Bishop  Latimer, 
and  Coverdale  were  leading  members.  **  These, 
and  a  great  many  more,**  says  Str3rpe,  "  met 
often  at  a  bouse  called  the  White  Horse,  to 
^^onler  together  with  others,  in  mockery  called 
(rermans,  because  they  conversed  much  in 
tbe  hooks  of  the  divines  of  G^ermany, 
Itnmght  thenoe.  Hiis  house  was  chosen 
beiaoae  tiioee  of  King's  College,  Queen*s 
College,  and  St.  John's  might  come  in  at  the 
back  itde,  and  so  be  the  more  private  and 
nndiicovaped.^'  Bilney,  with  Barnes  and 
Latimer,    waa    summoned   before    Cardinal 


Wolsey  in  1627,  and  after  some  hesitation 
abjured  the  opinions  brought  against  him, 
and  "  bore  his  faggot  *'  in  open  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  recantation.  He  was  constitu- 
tionally a  melancholy  man,  and  his  recantation 
preyed  much  upon  his  spirits.  "  I  knew  a 
man  myself,*'  said  Latimer  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  "  Bilney,  little  Bilney,  that  blessed 
martyr  of  God,  who,  what  time  he  had  borne 
his  faggot,  and  was  come  again  to  Cambridge, 
had  such  conflicts  within  himself  (beholding 
this  image  of  death)  that  his  friends  wore 
afraid  to  let  him  be  alone.  They  were  fain 
to  be  with  him  day  and  night  to  comfort 
him  as  they  could,  but  no  comfort  would 
serve.  Ana  as  for  the  comfortable  places 
of  Scripture,  to  bring  them  unto  him,  it  was 
as  though  a  man  ahould  run  him  through 
with  a  sword."  After  two  years  of  this 
melancholy,  Bilney  left  Cambridge  and 
went  into  Norfolk,  his  native  county,  where 
he  circulated  the  forbidden  Lutheran  books, 
and  preached  vehemently  against  nearly  aU 
the  opinions  then  held  in  the  Church  except 
Transubstantiation,  a  doctrine  to  which  he 
adhered  to  the  last.  He  '*  entreated  all  men 
to  beware  by  him,  and  never  to  trust  their 
fleshly  frieniis  in  matters  of  religion. "  He  was 
apprehended  and  condemned  as  a  relapsed 
heretic,  being  burned  at  Norwich,  on  August 
Slst,  1631.  It  is  a  pleasing  feature  of  his 
dying  hours  that  the  monks  and  clergy  came 
to  visit  him,  and  that  he  and  they  exchanged 
affectionate  words  at  his  execution.  Dr. 
Call,  provincial  of  the  Grey  Friars,  is  said 
to  have  been  converted  by  his  conduct  when 
under  sentence.  In  his  last  hours,  also, 
Bilney  furnished  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  a  conviction  that  was  very  common  among 
persons  who  suffered  for  their  opinions  in 
those  terrible  days.  "  I  feel  by  experience," 
he  said,  the  night  before  he  was  burned, 
"that  fire,  by  God's  ordinance,  is  naturally 
hot,  but  yet  I  am  persuaded  by  God's  Holy 
Word,  and  by  the  experience  of  some  spoken 
of  in  the  same,  that  in  the  fiames  they  may 
feel  no  heat,  and  in  the  fire  no  consumption." 
And  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  he  quoted 
the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  When  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire  I  vrill  be  with  thee."  He 
was  seen  in  the  fire  saying  at  intervals  "Jesus,** 
and  "I  believe," 

Bilson,  Thomas  [a.d.  1636— 1616].— A 
distinguished  Elieabethan  divine,  who  became 
successively  Bishop  of  Worcester  [a.d.  1696], 
and  Bishop  of  Winchester  [a.d.  1697—1616]. 
Bishop  Bilson  was  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  the  learning  which  has  flourished  on  the 
foundations  of  his  great  predecessor,  William 
of  Wykeham.  Bom  at  Winchest^,  he  was 
educated  in  Winchester  and  New  Colleges, 
and  became  Fellow  of  New  College.  Head 
Master  of  Winchester,  and  Warden  of  New 
College.  His  most  celebrated  works  were 
one  on  Christian  Suif^eetion  and  Unehrittian 
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MeheUioHf  published  in  1585,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly learned  volume  on  Ths  SufferingB  of 
Christ  for  the  Redemption  of  Man,  and  Hie 
Deaeent  into  Sell  for  our  Deliverance.  He 
attended  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
and  in  his  old  a^e  was  very  active  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  which  resulted 
from  that  f^therin^  of  Church  and  Puritan 
Divines.  Bilson  died  on  June  18th,  1616, 
and  lies  in  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Bingliaiily  Josbph. — This  great  and 
learned  man  was  bom  at  Wakefield,  1668, 
and  passed  from  the  Grammar  School  of  the 
town  to  University  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  admitted  26th  May,  1684,  and  devoted 
himself  to  patristic  study.  He  took  his  B.A. 
in  1688,  became  Fellow  of  his  College  1689, 
M.A.  and  Tutor  1691.  As  tutor,  one  of  his 
pupils  was  John  Potter,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
1695  Bingham  became  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy on  the  doctrine  of  the  Thinitt, 
which  was  then  being  carried  on  between 
Dean  Sherlock,  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Dr.  South, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  enter  fully  into  this  contro- 
versy. Sherlock's  views  led  him  to  urge 
strongly  the  distinction  between  the  Three 
Persons,  and  this  he  did  in  such  words  that 
South  and  his  other  opponents  lost  sight  of 
his  equally  strong  assertions  of  the  One  Gk)D, 
and  charged  him  with  tritheism ;  '  ut  dietine- 
tion  does  not  imply  separation,  and  the  charge 
was  without  just  grounds.  With  Bingham  the 
case  was  very  much  the  same.  He  was  called 
upon  in  Michaelmas  Term.  1695,  to  preach 
before  the  University  in  his  turn  as  a  clerical 
M.  A. ;  this  he  did  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  East, 
on  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  day,  and  there 
put  forth  views  identical  with  Sherlock's. 
These  views,  thus  coming  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  University,  were  formally  censured, 
the  words  of  the  sermon  being  declared 
'*  false,  impious,  and  heretical,"  in  a  decree  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses 
passed  2oth  November,  1695 ;  it  may  be  seen 
m  the  Biographica  Britanniea,  under  Sherlock. 
The  decree  did  not  wait,  as  in  justice  it 
should  have  done,  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
subject,  which  Bingham  promised  at  the  end 
of  the  sermon ;  and  though  his  name  was  not 
mentioned,  the  cry  against  him  was  such  that 
he  was  forced  to  resign  his  Fellowship,  even 
before  the  decree  was  passed  (on  the  23rd), 
and  to  leave  Oxford.  The  controversy  in 
general  ran  so  high  that  a  royal  letter  to  the 
Episcopate  was  issued  3rd  February  1695 — 6 
to  restrain  it.  (Cardwell's  Documentary 
Annals,  ii.  339.) 

Bingham,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  University, 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Radcliffe  (the  &mou8 
physician,  founder  of  the  Radcliffe  Museum), 
who,  as  well  as  himself,  was  a  native  of  Wake- 
field and  a  member  of  the  same  college,  to  the 


Bectory  of  Headboume  Worthy,  near  Win- 
chester; and  in  Winchester  Oathedral  he 
preached  on  the  12th  May,  1696,  and  the  16Ui 
Sept.,  1697,  two  visitation  sermons,  in  which  he 
continued  and  concluded  his  Oxford  subject ; 
all  three  sermons  are  published  in  the  eig^ht- 
volume  edition  of  his  works  by  his  great- 
grandson,  the  Hev.  Richard  Biogham,  and 
also  in  Pitman's  edition. 

At  Headboume  Worthy  he  entered  on  his 
great  work,  the  Origines  £cclesiastiat,  or 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
was  published  in  ten  volumes  between  1708 
and  1722,  a  most  elaborate  account  of  the 
whole  primitive  economy  of  the  Church ;  the 
work  is,  and. always  will  be,  a  theological 
classic,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
Bingham  for  it.  He  worked  at  it  under  great 
disad^^antages,  weak  health,  want  of  hooks, 
and  poverty,  having  lost  nearly  all  his  money 
in  the  *'  South  Sea  Bubble."  This  work  has 
been  translated  into  Latin  and  German.  He 
also  wrote  a  History  of  Lay  Baptism,  and  a 
book  oomparing  the  practices  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  with  those  of  his  own 
Church. 

Bingham  was  presented  in  1712  to  the 
Rectory  of  Havant  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. He  died  17th  Aug.,  1723,  and  wa« 
buried  at  Headboume  Worthy,  the  living  of 
which  he  had  continued  to  hold  with  Havant 
He  lies  under  the  east  window  of  the 
church. 

Bi3iney,TH0MAS,  D.D. — A  much-respected 
Nonconformist  minister,  bom  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  1798,  died  in  London  1874.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  north  of 
England,  then  went  to  a  college  in  Herts, 
after  wluch  he  began  his  ministry  at  Bed- 
ford. This,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for 
-he  accepted  an  invitation  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  the  Congregational  Chapel  at  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight  Five  years  later,  in 
1829,  he  became  minister  of  the  Weigh- 
House  Chapel,  near  the  Monument  in  the 
City,  a  building  which  dated  from  the  seces- 
sion in  1662,  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
In  1833  this  chapel  was  replaced  by  a  new 
building,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Binney 
delivered  an  address  which  led  to  a  somewhat 
bitter  controversy.  Some  harsh  words  which 
he  used  of  the  Church  of  England  were  taken 
up  by  its  defenders,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
retorts  he  said  that  "  the  Church  of  England 
destroyed  more  souls  than  it  saved,"  * 
sentence  which  grieved  many  of  his  friends, 
while  of  course  it  roused  the  anger  of  Church- 
men. However,  he  softened  down  the  unjusti- 
fiable phrase  by  explHining  that  he  was  refer- 
ring merely  to  certain  theories  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration  which  he  held  to  be  dangerous. 
But  he  did  better  than  this,  for  he  showed  by 
many  acts  afterwards  that  he  had  learned  to 
respect  the  Church  of  England  very  sincerely. 
"He  was  not,"  says    his    biographer,   Dr. 
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Stonghton,  **  when  I  was  intiixiate  with  him 
in  hxtr  hfe,  what  any  one  would  call  a  rabid 
Ditfenter.  He  greatly  enjoyed  joining  in  the 
morning  and  evening  service  of  the  Church 
0!  Englandy  beHeved  in  a  modified  kind  of 
episcopal  government,  and  in  very  plain  terms 
eschewed  what  might  be  called  ultra-inde- 
pendency." The  last  time  the  present  writer 
s«  him  he  was  in  affectionate  converse  with 
ii.>iDe  choTchmen  in  the  Archbishop  of 
(.^kntferbnry'a  diawing-room,  and  he  exerted 
his  influence  in  his  later  days  in  promoting 
uncHMT  his  brethifm,H,  kindlier  feeling  towards 
the  Church.  It  was  as  a  preacher  that  his 
pnver  was  most  conspicuous ;  young  men  and 
city  merchants  flocked  to  his  Chapel  when  he 
vu  azmounoed  to  preach.  His  presence  was 
gingnlariy  commanding ;  he  was  over  six  feet 
bigh,  and  hia  broad  brow  and  bright  eyes  at 
occe  arrested  attention.  His  writings  are 
out  likely  to  Uve.  His  best  known  work  is 
H9te  U  mmke  ths  beat  of  hoth  waridt.  He 
retired  from  the  Ftatorate  in  1869,  but  re- 
tained the  Chair  of  Pastond  Theology  at 
New  CoUegOy  London,  until  his  death.  **  In 
tkoncrht,  as  in  other  things,"  sa^s  Dr. 
Sloaghton,  **  he  was  a  thorough  Englishman, 
more  practical  than  speculative.*'  A  col- 
k<ction  of  hia  sermons  has  been  published. 

^'^hftuftta.      [Sbb    Namss    of    Rb- 

FBOICH.] 

Biretta.  —  An  Italian  name  ^French 
harretu,  Old  English  barret'Cap)  tor  the 
ttoent  academical  head-gear,  eitner  square 
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or  three-cornered.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
tiU  ikoll-cap  of  silk  or  velvet,  of  which  the 
^pper  part  is  pinched  into  either  three  or 
ioor  ridges,  for  the  cap  to  be  held  bv,  the 
fide»  being  stiffened  with  cardboard,  like  the 
top  of  the  modem  academical  cap  or 
*'  trencher."  It  may  be  often  observed  m  old 
pcTtnits  of  Bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of 
post-Eeformation  times. 

^  BiziniUiv  ^^  ^"^  evangelist  of  the  West 
*SuonB  (who  occupied  England  from  the 
^^ttmes  to  the  English  Channel,  and  from 
tile  borders  of  Cornwall  to  Sussex),  was 
t  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Andrew  at  Kome,  and  in  634  was  sent  to 
^^Afrbndas  a  missionary  by  Pope  Honorius  I., 
to  the  western  parts,  where  no  missionary 


had  ever  yet  been«  Being  consecrated  Bishop 
by  Asterius,  Bishop  of  Genoa  (Bede  iii.  7),  he 
sailed  for  England,  and  preached  among 
the  West  Saxons;  and  baptising  the  king 
Kynegils,  his  mission  met  with  great  success. 
Kynegils  allowed  him  to  establish  his 
see  at  Dorchester  (Oxfordshire),  on  the 
borders  of  Mercia,  and  here  he  built  a  church 
and  remained  as  Bishop  till  his  death  in 
660.  In  the  church  (afterwards  the  Abbey 
church  of  an  Augustinian  convent,  founded  in 
the  twelfth  century)  are  remains  of  early 
stained  glass,  portraying  the  labours  of 
Birinus,  and  there  is,  or  was,  a  bell  with  the 
inscription  "Protege,  Birine,  quos  convoco 
tu  sine  fine ; "  in  English  thus — 

"  Those  whom  I  together  oatl. 
Aye,  BixinuB,  keep  them  all." 

His  see  was  afterwards  divided  into  Win- 
chester and  Sherborne,  the  latter  subse- 
quently becoming  Salisbury.     [Dokchbsteh.] 

Birthdays. — In  the  early  Church  this 
term  was  applied  to  the  festivals  of  martyrs, 
the  days  on  which  they  suffered  death  in  this 
world  and  were  bom  to  the  life  and  glory  of 
heaven.  "When  ye  hear  of  a  birth-day  of 
saints,  brethren,"  says  Peter  Chrysologus, 
"  do  not  think  that  that  is  spoken  of  in  which 
they  are  bom  on  earth,  of  the  flesh,  but  that 
in  which  they  are  bom  from  earth  into 
heaven,  from  labour  to  rest,  from  tempta- 
tions to  repose,  from  torments  to  delights  not 
fluctuating,  but  strong,  and  stable,  and 
eternal,  from  the  derision  of  the  world  to  a 
crown  and  glory.  Such  are  the  birth-days  of 
the  martyrs  that  we  celebrate." 

Bishop. — The  title  given  to  the  highest 
spiritual  officer  in  the  permanent  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  The  English  word 
is  formed  from  the  Greek  word  fptaeopoa 
\epi  =  upon,  akopot  =  one  that  watches], 
perhaps,  though  not  certainly,  through  the 
Latin  form  *' episcopus :"  the  original  or 
"Anglo-Saxon**  spelling  being  ♦*  biscop," 
where  the  first  and  last  syllables,  **  e  "  and 
"os"  are  dropped.  A  similar  process  has 
taken  place  in  idl  European  and  most  other 
lang^uages,  as  for  example  in  the  Welsh 
"  esgob,"  the  French  "  evesque,"  or 
"ev?que,"  the  German  "bischof,"  the 
Dutch  "bisschop,"  the  Swedish  "  biskop," 
the  Greek  word  being  always  assimilated,  and 
never  translated.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
designation  is  that  of  "  overseer,"  and  in  this 
sense  it  was  originally  applied  to  all  who  had 
the  oversight  of  souls,  whether  Apostles 
(Acts  ii.  20) ;  elders,  presbyters  or  priests 
(Acts  XX.  17  and  28 ;  i.  Timothy  lii.  1 ; 
i.  Peter,  v.  2) ;  or  even  to  our  Lord  Himself 
(i.  Peter,  ii.  25),  the  Pastor  and  Bishop  of 
souls.  As  a  distinctive  term  for  one  particular 
class  of  ministers,  the  word  "bishop"  or 
"  episcopoB  "  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  ;  those  assistants  of  the  Apostles,  or 
those  peTmanent  ministers  who  exercised  the 
office  of  the  Episoopate  in  its  later  sense 
heing  called  "Evangelists**  (Acts  zxi.  8; 
Eph.  iv.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  6),  "Angels  "  (i.  Cor. 
xi,  10  ;  Rev.  i.  20,  &c.),  "  helps,"  "  govern- 
ments" (i.  Cor.  xi.  26),  "  presidents  "  (i.  Thess. 
V.  12;  Romans  xii.  8;  i.  Tim.  t.  17),  or 
"rulers"  of  the  Church  (Heb.  xiii.  7,  17). 

The  Episcopal  office,  as  part  of  the  per- 
manent ministry  of  the  Church,  was  a 
continuation  of  so  much  of  the  Apostolic 
office  as  was  not  specifically  associated  with 
the  supernatural  foundation  of  the  Church  by 
the  gifts  of  MIRACLES  and  tongues.  It  was 
first  evolved  from  the  Apostolate  in  the  form 
of  a  deputy  Apostolate,  the  deputies  being 
perhaps  called  in  the  first  instance  (as  Bishops 
were  to  a  much  later  age)  Apostles,  but  after- 
wards Evangelists,  Helps  and  Governments. 
They  were  a  higher  class  of  ministers  than 
the  bishops  of  the  permanent  ministry, 
exercising  a  wide  and  not  closely  defined 
authority,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  inde- 
]>endent  action  of  the  Apostles  themselves, 
and  perhaps  exercising  miraculous  powers  as 
the  latter  did. 

The  evolution  of  the  Episcopate  as  a  per- 
manent institution  of  the  Church  is  traced 
as  follows  :^(1)  The  office  of  Apostle 
was  endowed  with  all  the  ministerial 
authority  which  Christ,  the  Divine  High 
Priest,  could  delegate  to  human  persons,  but 
it  was  an  office  intended  for  a  special  and 
temporary  purpose,  that  of  founding  the 
Church  throughout  the  world.  (2)  The 
office  of  an  Evangelist  was  that  of  a  deputy 
Apostle  endowed  with  Episcopal  gifts  and 
authority  (and  sometimes,  at  least,  with  the 
miraculous  powers  given  to  the  Apostles  them- 
selves), which  were  to  be  exercised  in  any 
place  to  which  they  might  be  sent  as  tempo- 
rary missionaries  and  ministers,  each  one  as  a 
messenger  of  good  things  {Or,  evangelisUi)^ 
bring^ing  and  settling  the  means  of  grace  and 
salvation  among  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent.  (3)  The  office  of  an  Angel  was  that  of 
an  Episcopal  ruler  over  a  certain  fixed  district 
in  which  there  might  be  many  churches,  eacii 
Angel  being  what  at  a  later  period  was  called 
a  "Metropolitan."  (4)  The  office  of  a  Bishop 
was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  an  Angel, 
but  with  a  jurisdiction  and  authority  limited 
to  one  Church,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  "Diocese." 

This  latest  form  of  the  Episcopate  is  that 
which  has  become  its  permanent  form,  that 
which  can  be  traced  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  in  all  ages  of  Christianity 
since  the  time  when  the  work  of  the  Apostles 
came  to  an  end. 

The  special  work  of  a  Bishop,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  functions  of  ordinary  clergy, 
men,  is  that  of  Consecrating  other  Bishops 
[Consecration],  Ordaining  Priests  and  Dea- 
cons [Ordination],  Confirming  those  who  have 


been  baptised  [CoNFiRMATioir],  Consecrating 
Churches  and  Churchyards,  spiritually  ruling 
and  disciplining  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of 
his  diocese  as  their  chief  pastor  [Discip- 
LiNB  OF  THE  CuuRCu],  and  representing 
his  diocese  in  Councils  of  the  Church 
[Councils]. 

The  Bishops  of  all  English  and  Irish  Sees 
formerly  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Manchester  bishopric, 
the  Act  provided  that  this  should  make  no 
addition  to  the  peerage ;  that  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Win- 
chester, and  Durham  should  always  hold 
seats,  but  that  the  others  should  take  pre- 
cedence in  order  of  appointment.  Thus  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  waited  nntU  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Sees  other  than  those 
named,  when  he  took  his  seat,  and  the  newly- 
appointed  bishop  in  turn  waited.  Since  thst 
time  several  new  Sees  have  been  created, 
namely,  Liverpool,  St.  Albans,  Truro,  New- 
castle,  Southwell,  the  same  law  holding  good. 
At  the  beginning  of  1886  the  foUowing 
Bishops  had  not  yet  become  entitled  to  places 
in  the  Lords — ^Truro,  Llandaff,  Newcastle. 
Chester,  Hipon,  Southwell.  But  the  death 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  made  a  vacancy  foi 
Truro,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  will  not 
obtain  his  seat  until  tiie  others  named  have 
all  received  theirs.  The  Lish  bishops  were 
all  deprived  of  their  seats  at  the  Disestabh'sh- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869.  Ttiare  \»W> 
necessary  connexion  between  the  position  of  a 
Bishop  as  a  spiritual  officer  of  the  Church 
and  his  constitutional  position  as  a  Peer  of 
Parliament;  and  those  Bishops  who  have  no 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  have  just  the 
same  spiritual  duties  and  authority  as  those 
who  have. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  206  bishops 
of  the  Anglican  Commimion  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Colonies  and 
other  possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
in  the  United  States  and  its  foreign  posses- 
sions, and  the  number  is  increasing  year  by 
year,  through  the  subdivision  of  Dioceses, 
and  by  means  of  missionary  work.  Further 
particulars  will  be  found  under  Dioceses. 
and  Scotland,  Ireland,  Colonial  Chibcs, 
and  Ajcbrica. 

Bishop  Coadjutor.— In  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  an  Assistant  Bishop,  having 
all  the  spiritual  power  and  authority  of  a 
bishop,  and  generall}'  holding  also  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  bishop  for  whose  as- 
sistance he  is  appointed. 

Bishop  Designate.— One  who  has 
been  nominated  by  competent  authority  to  a 
bishopric,  but  has  not  yet  been  elected. 

Bishop  Elect.— One  who  having  already 
been  designated  as  bishop  of  a  given  diocese, 
and  elected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
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Catlkednl  of  that  diocese.  The  election  has 
next  to  be^ooofirmed'*  [Confibmation  or 
Iii>vor],  after  which  the  numdate  ia  issued 
fur  his  oonsecxatioa.  Finally,  he  does  homage 
to  the  aoTereign  and  is  put  in  possession  of 
Um  TemponJities ;  afterwards,  he  is  en- 
throned in  tike  Oatihftdrnl. 

Bishra  in  Partilms. — Tin»  is  a  short 
Imn  of  t&  designation  "  Bishop  in  partibns 
infidetiiim.^  Sach  a  bishop  has  no  actual 
lee,  but  is  consecrated  for  missionary  work 
vnder  the  title  of  some  see  of  ancient  times 
vhich  ia^  or  is  supposed  to  be,  extinct.  It  is  a 
custom  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and 
ooe which  is  sometimes  an  absurd  custom; 
for  imtil  recently  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
who  were  sent  to  exercise  their  office  in  Eng- 
ksd  woe  regarded  as  bishops  sent  into  a 
heathen  oountiy,  and  called  Bishop  of  Chal- 
cedoD,  Sign,  &c 

Biahopiaif. — ^A  popular  term  for  the 
rite  of  Confirmation,  derived  from  the  fact 
thst  this  rite  is  always  oelebrsted  in  the 
Chnrch  of  England  snd  other  Churches  of 
the  West  by  Bishops  only. 

Biahoporic. — ^The  dominion  of  a  bishop, 
that  is,  the  district  over  which  his  episcopal 
jarisdictiQn  extends ;  the  last  syllable  of  the 
void  representing  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
rice,  whidi  sigpoifles  **  kingdom." 

While  the  "  ric  '*  of  the  bishop  was  his  dio- 
o(se  and  its  inhabitants,  his  iedeSf  "see," 
-  ieat,**  "  stooV  or  "  throne,"  was  his  episco- 
pal town  or  **  dty."  Prom  the  dty  or^  see  it 
vas  the  costom  for  an  Knglish  bishop  in  the 
most  ancient  days  to  take  his  title,  as  in  the 
ftaa  of  York,  London,  Caerleon,  Canterbury, 
Bochester,  lindisfame,  Hexham,  and  others. 
But  at  a  later  time  the  title  of  the  bishop 
vaa  taken,  like  that  of  the  king,  from  the 
district,  or  the  people  over  whom  he  had  juris- 
diction  assignea  to  him ;  and  thus  we  hear  of 
the  biahops  of  Cornwall,  Somersetshire,  Wilt- 
shire, Devonshire,  the  East  Angles,  the  South 
Saxons,  and  the  Mercians.  After  the  Con- 
qa^  the  older  custom  was  revived,  and  ever 
9:nce  that  time  each  English  bishop  has  taken 
his  title,  not  from  the  district  or  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  from  the  town  or  **  city  "  in  which 
be  has  his  *'  cathedra,**  or  throne.  Thus  we 
bare  bishops  of  Norwich,  Manchester,  and 
Xeveastle,  not  of  Norfolk,  Lancashire,  and 
Xofthumberland. 

AiticleB  on  the  bishoprics  of  England  and 
'^aks  wOl  be  found  under  their  respective 
titles,  as,  for  example,  Elt,  Bishopric  of. 

Bishops'  Book. — ^A  work  put  forth  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  (1637),  entitled. 
The  TnstUuti&H  of  a  Christen  ITait,  and  known 
V  its  alternative  name  of  "Bishops'  Book" 
Woae  it  was  drawn  up,  under  Cranmer's 
direction,    by    a    oommission,   of    prelates. 


The  object  was  to  strengthen  the  Reform 
movement  by  giving  instruction  to  the 
people  in  the  elements  of  faith  and  practice. 
The  book  <*  comprised  an  exposition  of  tbe 
Apostles*  Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Iiord's  Prayer, 
the  Ave  Maria,  and  also  of  the  much-con- 
tested doctrines  of  justification  and  purga- 
tory. The  compilers  at  the  same  time  rolt 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  discussing 
other  points  to  which  the  novel  aspect  and 
position  of  the  English  Church  imparted  great 
significance.  They  contended,  for  examfde, 
that  the  fabric  of  the  Papal  monarohy  was 
altogether  human ;  that  its  growth  was 
traceable  partly  to  the  favour  and  indulgence 
of  the  Koman  Emperors,  and  partly  to 
ambitious  artifices  of  the  Popes  themselves ; 
that  lust  as  men  originally  made  and  sanc- 
tionea  it,  so  might  they,  if  occasion  should 
arise,  withdraw  jiom  it  their  confidence,  and 
thus  reoccupy  the  groimd  on  which  all  Chris- 
tians must  have  stood  anterior  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was,  nevertheless,  admitted  in  this 
formulary  that  the  Roman  Church  was  not 
unchristian,  but  that,  in  connection  with 
other  national  and  independent  communities, 
it  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  which  Holy  Scripture  terms  the 
Church"  (Hardwick's  JCeformatum,  p.  202). 

Bisliop's  Stool.  —  The  Anglo-Saxon 
name  for  a  bishop's  see,  equivalent  to  the  more 
modem  term  **  bishop's  throne." 

BiBOmiUi. — ^A  word  often  found  in  the 
inscriptions  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  and 
meaning,  a  sepulchre  made  to  contain  two 
bodies. 

BisflOztila. — ^The  name  of  Leap-year  in 
the  T^wioTi  or  Julian  calendar,  still  remaining 
in  some  of  the  tables  in  our  IVayer-book.  It 
is  derived  from  the  peculiar  way  of  inserting 
the  intercalary  day  in  that  calendar,  which 
was  immediately  after  the  festival  of  the  Ter- 
minalia,  held  on  the  seventh  of  the  calends  of 
Maroh,  that  is,  the  23rd  of  February:  the 
next  day,  tiiierefore,  being  the  sixth  of  the 
calends,  the  intercalary  day  received  the  same 
name  as  this,  and  the  year  that  of  '*  bissex- 
tile," or  double-sixth.  This  mode  of  intercala- 
tion, clumsy  as  it  was,  passed  from  the  Roman 
state  calendar  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  thence 
into  our  reformed  Prayer-books,  where  it  re- 
mained (as  it  still  does  in  the  Roman  breviary) 
till  the  last  revision  in  1662.  The  original 
rule,  1649,  was  that  the  psalms  and  lessons  of 
the  25th  February  were  to  be  repeated;  in 
Elizabeth's  calendar  of  1561,  and  the  Prayer- 
book  of  1604,  this  was  altered  for  those  of  the 
23rd ;  also  that  St.  Matthias's  Day  in  Leap- 
Year  was  to  be  kept  on  the  25th  instead  of 
the  21th.  In  1662  the  calendar  was  interca- 
lated by  the  far  simpler  plan  of  adding  a  29th 
day  to  February,  and,  consequently,  St 
Matthias's  Pay  was  permanently  fixed  to  the 
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24th;  still,  however,  the  tradition  of 
variation  continued  in  some  degree ;  e; 
injuncUonB  are  foand  that  it  should  be  con- 
stantly observed  on  the  24th,  and  this  writer 
was  once  asked  by  a  parish  clerk  **  whether  it 
was  not  different  in  Leap-year." 

Two  derivations  are  given  for  the  name  of 
Leap-year,  whereof  the  preferable  one  is  that 
of  the  Prayer-book  of  1604,  that  **the  Sunday 
letter  leapeth,"  one  day  being  unmarked ;  the 
other  is  that  the  year  exceeds  or  leaps  beyond 
others  in  the  number  of  its  days. 

BilOOhi. — A  desimation  of  uncertain 
meaning,  given  to  the  Fraticblli.  Perhaps 
it  was  aerived  from  the  wallet,  or  "  bizzoio," 
which  each  of  them  carried  from  door  to 
door,  in  which  to  put  the  scraps  of  food  they 
begged  for. 

Black  ladies. — A  name  given  to  the 
Benedictine  nuns  on  account  of  their  dress, 
which  was  very  similar  to  that  of  modem 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Blaokpletter  Daji.— Holy  days  of  an 
inferior  rank,  or  *' minor  saints'  days,"  the 
names  of  which  appear  in  black  instead  of 
red  letters  in  the  calendar.  Where  two 
colours  are  not  used  in  the  printing,  as  is  the 
case  in  ordinary  cheap  Prayer-boolu,  the  red- 
letter  days  are  usually  printed  in  italics,  and 
the  black  in  roman  type.  The  practical  differ- 
ence between  them  in  the  public  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England  is,  that  black-letter  days 
have  no  collect,  &c.,  as  the  others  have.  The 
black-letter  days  were  retained  in  some  cases 
because  the  person  commemorated  was  a 
public  bene&ctor  or  national  hero,  in  others 
because  the  day  marked  some  civil  dute  of  im- 
portance. A  few  have  become  jpait  of  our 
current  talk ;  «.^.,  **  Hilary  Term,"  *<  Martin- 
mas Summer." 

Black  Monln.— A  popular  name  given 
to  the  Benedictines,  distinguishing  them  by 
the  colour  of  their  garments  £om  those 
orders    which   wear    white  or  grey  clothes. 

[BUNBDICTDTB  MoNKS.] 

Black  Bubric— The  declaration  on  the 
subject  of  kneeling  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Communion  Service  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  is  so  called  because, 
although  its  form  is  that  of  an  explanatory 
rubric,  and  rubrics  are  properly  printed  in  red, 
it  is  nevertheless  printed  in  black.  A  similar 
explanatory  rubric  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Service  for  Baptism,  respecting  the  salvation 
of  baptised  children  dying  in  their  infancy. 

Blair,  Hxtoh,  D.D.  rA.D.  1718—1800.] 
A  Presbyterian  minister  whose  sermons  have 
attained  great  celebrity.  He  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  after  highly  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  university  there,  he  was,  in  1742,  made 
minister  of  CoUessie,  in  Fifeshi^e,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  of  Canongate,  in  Edinburgh. 


In  1758  he  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  th< 
ministers  of  the  High  Church  in  that  city.  Ii 
1777  he  published  the  first  volume  of  hii 
Sermons,  which,  while  in  manuscript,  roei 
with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  wht-i 
published  aoquiredan  extraordinary  popularity 
These  were  followed  at  intervals  by  thit^ 
other  volumes.  A  fifth  volume  had  been  pre 
pared  for  press  just  before  his  death,  at  th 
age  of  82,  and  was  afterwards  published.  Th 
success  of  these  Sermons  was  prodigious 
their  moral  tone  was  felt  to  be  an  improvemeii 
upon  the  metaphysical  disquisitions  which  i 
those  days  characterised  the  ordinary  sermor 
Numerous  editioos  have  been  printed  i 
London,  in  five  volumes,  8vo.  and  12mo.  The 
have  b€>en  twice  translated  into  French,  ah 
into  Dutch,  German,  Sclavonic,  and  Italiai 
Blair's  **  Lectures  on  Bhetoric  and  the  BeU< 
Lettres"  were  equally  famous, 

Blaise,  St.  [a.d.  316J  Bishop  of  S< 
baste,  in  Cappadoda,  chie^  known  as  tl 
patron  saint  of  woolcomben.  During  tl 
biodetian  persecution  he  fled  from  his  w 
and  took  refuge  among  the  mountains.  Beii 
found  by  some  hunters,  he  was  carried  befo 
the  governor  of  the  city,  who  ordered  him 
be  tortured  by  having  his  flesh  torn  by  ti 
iron  combs  used  by  wooloombers.  Th 
torture  failing  to  kill  him,  he  was  beheedt^ 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  calendur  of  tl 
Church  of  England  on  February  3rd,  and  I 
name  is  still  popular  in  Yorkshire,  Korwic 
and  other  locanties  where  woollen  manu&ctuE 
are  carried  on. 

Blandinay  St.  [a.d.  177.]  —  She  was  o 
of  the  forty-eight  martyrs  of  Lyons ;  a  sla^ 
and  of  weakly  body,  naturally  incapable 
enduring  the  least  of  the  horrible  tortures 
which  she  was  submitted.  Haviujg  be 
cruelly  beaten  with  rods,  she  was  tied  to 
cross,  and  exposed  to  savage  beasts,  who,  ho 
ever,  it  is  said,  would  not  touch  her.  Her  per 
cutors  then  burned  her  with  fire,  whence  ^ 
was  taken  to  be  listened  up  in  a  net,  aod  toat 
repeatedly  by  a  furious  bull,  and,  lastly,  v 
despatched  by  having  her  throat  cut.  Throujj 
out  her  tortures  she  continued  to  exclaim, 
am  a  Christian  ;  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 
commit  any  crime.  **  She  is  honoured  specia 
among  her  fellow-martyrs,  and  her  festivaJ 
observed  on  the  2nd  of  June. 

Blaspkemy. — ^The  ordinary  meanincr 
the  Greet  wotJ  bUuphemia^  from  which  1 
English  word  comes,  being  that  of  speaki 
evil  a^inst  a  person,  its  received  religi< 
sense  is  that  of  speaking  against  God. 
Job's  wife  tempted  her  husband  to  "cu 
God,  and  die  "  (Job  ii.  9).  Evil  thoughts 
God  are  blasphemy,  as  well  as  evil  words,  i 
to  speak  evil  of  God's  spiritual  work  is 
same  kind  of  sin. 

Blasiiuh  St.    [Blaio.] 
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BUurtOB. — ^A  Jndaizing  heretic  of  the 
second  centiuy,  mentioned  b^  early  Church 
historianB,  bat  of  whom  little  u  known  except 
thoname.  A  Mardonite  h^etic  of  the  same 
name  ib  mentioned  by  the  historian  Theodoret. 

BlajBW,  BWSJAMJN,  [a.d.  1730—1801.1 
Canon  of  Cnriat  Church,  Kegius  Profeasor  of 
Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Polahot,  and  a 
distingaiflhed  Biblical  critic  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  did  good  servioe  to  the  Church 
by  IalM)oruig  at  a  coTTOct  text  of  the  English 
BiUe.  His  edition  of  the  Authorised  Version 
vu  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1769, 
and  was  long  in  use  as  an  authority.  Dr. 
Blavney  enriched  this  edition  with  many  fresh 
marginal  references  and  notes.  He  also  pub- 
liahed  a  dissertation  on  Dauiers  seventy  weeks, 
and  on  ^  sign  given  to  Ahaz,  and  re-translated 
Jeremiah,  lamentations,  and  Zechariah. 


^.     [Benediction.]    The  word  is 

dehTMi  from'the  old  English  word  "  bliss,"  or 


Blomfield,  Chablbs  Jamss.  [a.d.  1786 
—1837.]  An  eminent  bishop  of  Chester  [a.d. 
1824—1828]  and  London  rA.D.  1828—1866], 
and  tdeo  a  distinguished  Grreek  scholar.  He 
resigned  his  see  a  year  before  his  death,  having 
l)een  the  greatest  pastoral  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Blondtui  [d.  A.D.  1248]  or  Blttndub.— The 
latinised  name  of  John  Blunt,  a  divine  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  gpreatly  renowned  for 
bis  theological  learning.  He  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1232, 
but  the  Pope  dedared  his  election  void.  The 
pretences  assigned  were  that  Blunt  was  a 
f'iaraiist,  and  that  he  had  obtained  his  election 
by  amoniacal  practices;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  his  opinion  respecting  the  Papal  supre- 
macy was  the  true  obstacle  to  his  confirmation 
IB  the  archbishopric. 

Blood,  Eatino  o7. — In  the  early  Christian 
Choreh  the  Divine  Law  which  was  given  to 
the  Patriarchs  [Gren.  ix.  4 — 6]  and  tiie  Jews 
[Lev.  vii.  26,  27;  xvii.  12,  13;  Deut.  xii. 
23,  24],  respecting  the  use  of  blood,  was  made 
binding  upon  all  Christians,  whether  Jews  or 
f^tiies  fActs  XV.  20,  29 ;  xxi.  26],  and 
Gentile  Christians  are  found  obejring  the 
precept  in  the  second  and  third  centimes,  Ter- 
t'xliian  expressly  declaring,  in  contradiction  of 
the  charge  that  they  had  human  blood  at  their 
ff^asts,  that  thev  abstained  even  from  the  blood 
of  ammals,  ana  considered  it  unlawful  to  eat 
%i8&ges  made  with  blood  [TertulL,  Apol.  ix.l. 
That  the  Apostolic  precept  was  ordinarily  bind- 
irig  upon  Christians  was  a  fact  recognised  by  the 
<^anoDs  of  several  later  councils,  down  to  those 
cf  (Orleans  in  a«i>.  633  and  the  Trullan  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  a.o.  6i)l.  St.  Augustine's 
ii^terpretatioin  of  it  as  a  rule  for  Christians 


was  as  follows: — "No  Christian,"  he  says, 
*'  feels  bound  to  abstain  from  thrushes  or  small 
birds  because  their  blood  has  not  been  poured 
out,  or  from  hares  because  they  are  killed  by  a 
stroke  on  the  neck  without  shedding  their 
blood"  {Aug.^  Adv.  Faustut  xxjdi,  131.  Ob- 
viously he  would  have  discarded  all  Rabbinical 
and  fine-drawn  niceties  and  exaggerations, 
but  would  have  observed  the  principle  as  re- 
gards the  consumption  of  olood  actually 
drawn  from  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  and  made  into 
food,  or,  as  regards  the  eating  of  animals 
killed  by  wringing  of  the  neck  for  the  express 
purpose  of  retaining  the  blood  in  them. 

Blunt,  Hbnrt  (1794—1843),  Rector  of 
Upper  Chelsea,  a  leader  among  the  Evange- 
lical party,  and  one  of  the  most  popiUar 
preachers  of  his  time.  His  published  Sermons 
nil  several  volumes. 

Blunt,  John  James  [1794— 1865].— Mar^ 
garet  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge 
&om  1839.  His  Unduigned  Coineidmeea  in  the 
WrUinfft  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  after 
the  manner  of  Paley's  Bora  Paulina,  is 
still  a  book  much  valued.  He  also  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Reformation,  Lectures  on  the 
Fathers,  Ihtties  of  the  Farish  Friest,  and  many 
reviews. 

Bocasoti.    [BizocHi.] 

Bocliart  [a.d.  1699— 1677].— A  Huguenot 
minister,  son  of  a  Huguenot  minister,  and 
nephew  of  Peter  du  Moulin.  He  was  a  great 
Oriental  scholar  and  Biblical  geographer. 
His  principal  work  was  entitled  Oeographia 
Sacra,  and  was  of  great  authority,  though  now 
superseded  by  later  erudition  and  discovery. 

Bookelson,  John.  [Munster,  Ana- 
baptists AT.] 

Bockhold.    [BocKELsoN.] 

Body,  Mtstical. — A  term  used  for  that 
which  results  from  the  incorporation  of  Chris- 
tians with  Christ.  St.  Paul  states  the  fact  of 
such  incorporation  in  the  words,  "  For  we  are 
members  of  His  Body,  of  His  Flesh,  and  of 
His  Bones ; "  but  he  adds,  "  This  is  a  great 
mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and 
His  Church  "[Eph.v.  32]. 

Boethius. — A  Roman  Senator,  whose  full 
name  was  Annius  Manlius  Severinus  BoSthius. 
He  was  made  Consul  in  the  year  487,  under 
Odoacer,  and  after  a  distinguished  political 
career  was  imprisoned  at  Pavia  by  the 
Emperor  Theodoric,  and  eventually  beheaded 
there  in  prison  in  626.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  on  T%e  Consolation  of  Fhilosophy, 
which  was  transited  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  commented  upon  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Several  theological  works  are  also  attributed 
to  Boethius ;  and  he  appecun  as  a  faint  and 
martyr  under  the  name  "Severinus,*'  com- 
memorated on  October  23rd,  the  day  of  his 
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death.  Modem  critics  consider  that  the 
writer  of  the  Consolation  was  not  the  same 
person  as  the  writer  of  the  theological  works 
attributed  to  Bodthius. 

Boelun.    [Bbhmbn,  Jacob.] 

Bogarmitn.    [Booomilbs.] 

Bogatiky,  Chablbs  Hbkrt  [a.d.  1690 — 
1774]._A  pietistic  writer,  bomat  Jankowa,  in 
Silesia,  but  resident  nearly  all  his  life  at  Halle. 
He  did  not  follow  any  profession,  though  he 
began  to  study  for  the  law,  but  gave  him- 
self up  to  Lutheran  theology,  and  became  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  devotional  books  and 
hymns.  His  principal  work  is  his  **  Golden 
Treasury  of  the  Children  of  God,"  a  book  of 
short  meditations  for  every  day,  which  has 
passed  through  many  English  editions,  and 
was  once  exceedingly  popular  as  a  devotional 

Boifomiles. — A  Paulician  sect,  which 
appeared  at  Philippopolis,  in  Bulgaria,  in  the 
twelftli  century,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
monk  named  BasiL  Their  name  is  made  up 
from  two  Sclavic  roots,  Bop,  signifying 
God,  and  mil,  His  mercy ;  but  they  were 
also  known  as  **  Fhundaites,"  or  '*  wearers  of 
the  girdle,'*  and  "  Massilians,'*  perhaps  a  cor- 
rupt form  of  *'  Basilians."  Their  principles 
were  dualistic,  spirit  beingopposed  to  matter, 
and  a  Christ  such  as  the  I)ocbta  believed  in 
being  opposed  to  a  wicked  Demiurge,  or  world- 
Qod.  They  set  forth  the  Bible  in  seven  books, 
namely,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Revelation.  They  considered  the  Church,  with 
its  priesthood,  samts,  relics,  &c.,  as  the  inven- 
tion of  the  DeviL  Their  leader,  "Basil,  was 
burned  by  the  EmperorAlexius,  in  the  square 
before  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  sect  which  he  had  founded  did 
not  survive  his  death. 

Bohemia  has  been  the  scene  of  most  stir- 
ring and  important  events  in  the  history  of 
Eehgion.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  German, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  some  of  its  nobles  were 
baptised,  and  the  country  was  thus  formerly 
recognised  as  part  of  the  See  of  Regensburg. 
A  few  years  later  (about  863),  some  mission- 
aries came  from  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  the 
real  evangelisation  of  the  country  began  and 
prospered.  A  reaction  presently  took  pkce 
of  national  against  Gennan  influences,  and 
there  was  a  massacre  of  Christians,  but  the 
faith  again  rose  triumphant,  and  a  bishopric 
was  founded  in  Prague,  in  973.  Heathenism 
lingered  on  here  and  there  for  another  century, 
then  disapi>eared. 

But  there  was  always  a  characteristic  asser- 
tion of  nationalism  in  the  country.  The 
services  of  the  Church  were  conducted  in  the 
Sclavonic  language,  and  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  the  same  tongue.    Communion  was 


in  both  kinds,  and  the  clergy  wereintheconsta 
habit  of  marrying.  Gregory  VII.  had  issu 
a  Bull  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Orient 
liturffy,  which  the  original  missionaries  h 
brought  with  them,  and  after  some  troul 
carried  his  point.  But  he  thereby  creat 
much  irritation,  and  in  consequence  boi 
refugees  from  the  Waldensians  spread  then 
selves  through  the  land  and  established  the 
selves. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  t 
events  happened  which  had  important  religi< 
results.  The  archbishopric  of  Prague  ^ 
founded  in  1346,  and  two  T^ais  afterwards  I 
University  of  that  city.  The  first,  by  severi 
the  connexion  with  the  See  of  Mainz,  increa 
the  independent  feeling  of  the  nation, 
more  so  as  German  influence,  as  contras 
with  Sclavonic,  was  thoroughly  in  unison  ^ 
the  Piracy.  The  new  University  immediat 
took  a  foremost  place  among  the  semina: 
of  Europe,  and  its  professors  were  among 
most  learned.  Another  factor  is  to  be  rec 
nised  in  the  great  movement  which  we  are  i 
to  witness.  The  Emperor  Charles  lY.,  aut 
of  the  famous  **  Golden  Bull,"  was  an  enli{ 
ened  and  patriotic  ruler,  eager  for  the  ref 
of  ecclesiastiod  abuses.  But  they  were 
strong  for  him.  He  was  more  successfu 
his  efforts  for  political  and  material  refoi 
putting  down  turbulent  robber-nobles, 
clearing  the  highwavs  of  thieves.  ^  Co 
quently,  commerce  and  husbandry  revived, 
it  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity.  It  wai 
who  not  only  founded  the  Univer8it> 
Prague,  but  also  caused  the  Bohemian  pe 
to  be  well  trained  in  martial  exercises. 

In  the  University  of  Prague  was  educ 
John  Huss  (q.v.),  the  pupil  of  some  oi 
earliest  professors,  and  in  course  of  tim' 
succeeded  to  the  Rectorship.  The  man 
of  the  King  of  England,  Richard  II., 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  was  the  cause  of  x 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
thus  it  came  about,  not  only  that  the  wiil 
of  Wycliffe  were  circulated  in  Bobc 
but  that  some  of  his  disciples  appeared  1 
preaching.  Huss  became  an  ardent  sti 
of  the  new  teaching,  his  opinions  s] 
rapidly,  and  Prague  was  placed  under  a  1 
interdict  for  countenancing  hiin.  But 
was  another  most  serious  complication. 
Great  Papal  Schism  exhibited  to  aston 
Christendom  three  Pontiffs  each  claiming 
the  genuine  successor  of  St.  Peter  [I 
Schism],  and  a  cry  rose  from  every  si<] 
peace,  for  Church  reform,  and  for  puri 
doctrine.  This  lastobject  was  taken  up  ev 
those  who  looked  upon  Wycliffe  and  Hi 
false  teachers.  The  result  of  the  clamoi 
the  summoning  of  the  Council  of  Con 
in  1414  [Council  op  ConstancbI. 
Huss  appesred,  bearing  a  safe-conduct 
the  Emperor  Sigismund ;  it  was  disretr 
and  he,  and  soon  afterwards  his  pupil,  J( 
were  burnt.    [Juokb  op  P&aouk.] 
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He  remit  of  this  ahamef  ul  treachery  was 
to  kindle  in  Bohemia  a  fierce  anger.  The 
raiTeraty  of  Prague  published  a  manifesto 
AifireSBed  to  ail  Christendom,  vindicating  the 
iciisaosy  of  their  Professor,  denouncing  his 
tieath  as  murder,  and  the  Council  as  an  aasem- 
bir  of  the  SiOraps  of  Antichrist  The  nobles 
vsBt  farther,  and  took  an  oath  that  they 
vijoM  regard  any  man  who  called  them 
bir«tic8  as  a  liar,  snd  would  defend  them- 
selves  against  any  attempt  to  hinder  them 
froffl  hwHJng  the  Gospel.  Meanwhile,  the 
G-Mmcil  had  elected  a  new  pope,  Martin  V., 
whom  first  care  was  to  put  down  Hussism  in 
Bohania.  He  adjured  all  the  kings  of 
i.hiiati^ulom  "  by  the  wounds  of  Christ,"  to 
ud  him  in  exterminating  "  that  sacrilegious 
&ai  accuiaed  nation."  Thus  exhorted,  iSigis- 
mimd  and  his  neighbours  resolved  upon  a  new 
Crasade,  and  the  undismayed  Bohemians  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  Space  will  not  saffer  us  to 
fillow  out  in  detail  the  history  of  the  horrible 
^31  which  followed,  and  lasted  for  eighteen 
rean.  We  can  only  summarise.  The  first 
blood  was  shed  in  October,  1419.  The  Huss- 
ites met  on  a  phiin  near  Prague,  some  40,000 
ic  number,  for  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
vbkh  they  received  in  both  kinds.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  Imperial  troops,  who  were  put 
*o  flight  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of 
Ziaka  [Ziska],  whose  endeavours  were  seconded 
at  this  criticad  moment  by  the  Turks,  who 
itUcked  the  Empire  on  the  eastern  fron- 
li-r,  and  forced  the  Emperor  to  draw 
of  ha  forces.  Ziska  then  issued  a  passionate 
"ippeal  to  the  nation,  signing  it  **  Ziska  of  the 
i.  bUice :  in  the  hope  of  God,  Chief  of  the 
Taborites.'^  The  last  name  was  derived  from 
tbe  habit  of  the  Hussites,  of  meeting  on  hill- 
top^, to  which  they  gave  such  names  as 
' '  Zion,"  *  •  Tabor,"  etc.  In  answer  to  his  appeal, 
tii/>T£«uKis,  poorly  armed  and  disciplined, 
flocked  to  Ziska's  standard  on  *'  Mount  Tabor," 
arid  he  led  them  into  Prague,  defeating  another 
Imperial  army  on  the  way  and  seizing  their 
ams  for  his  own  men.  At  Prague  much 
noloice  was  committed  by  the  victorious 
Haasites.  Some  of  the  monks  were  killed, 
they  being  peculiarly  obnoxious  for  their 
^>P|M)aition  to  Hnss,  and  dOO  churches  and 
monasteries  were  pillaged.  Then  Sigismund 
^^u&self  appeared  before  Prague,  and  besieged 
it  vith  100,000  men.  He  was  driven  in  dis- 
?^v»  away.  He  came  again  the  same  year 
.'^4^0';,  and  once  more  was  defeated.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Bohemians  was  unbounded. 
they  held  a  Diet  and  declared  that  Sigismund 
^ottld  not  be  King  of  Bohemia,  that  they 
^uU  offer  the  crown  to  no  man  who  should 
<1^3r  thftm  ^1)  free  Gospel  -  preachii^,  (2) 
^^^x&munian  in  both  kinds,  (3)  Secularisation 
<^  Church  property,  except  so  much  as  might 
rJ^i  a  Bubststenoe  to  parochial  clergy,  (4) 
^ual  laivs  to  laity  and  clergy  alike.  Sigis- 
otind  lent  propoeals  to  the  Diet,  that  if  they 
V'^old  accept  lum  as  king  he  would  satisfy  aU 
aai..-6 


their  just  demands.  They  indignantly  replied 
that  he  had  broken  his  word  with  Huss,  and 
could  not  be  trusted  again.  Again,  therefore, 
the  war  broke  out,  cruelties  and  excesses  were 
conunitted  on  both  sides,  cities  were  burned, 
and  fields  drenched  with  blood.  All  indus- 
tries were  suspended.  The  little  nation  kept 
the  Empire  at  bay,  and  Ziska  registered  one 
victory  after  another.  Before  he  died,  he 
fought  sixteen  pitched  battles,  of  which  he 
did  not  lose  one.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Paocopius  (q.v.),  whose  success  was  equally 
great.  But  now  discord  began  to  show 
itself.  There  had  always  been  differences  of 
opinion,  inevitable  in  the  throes  of  a  ^at 
change ;  the  Taborites  were  uncompromising 
in  their  hostility  to  the  Empire,  but  there 
were  others  who,  while  insisting  on  their 
right  to  communion  in  both  kinds,  were 
unwilling  to  break  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
[Calixtins.]  These  differences  had  been 
sunk  in  face  of  the  common  danger,  but  on 
the  death  of  Ziska,  the  "  Taborites  "  acknow- 
ledged Procopius  as  leader,  the  Calixtins  chose 
another  named  Coribert,  and  the  "  Orphans  " 
(those  who  declared  that  in  Ziska  they  had 
lost  their  father,  and  would  never  have 
another)  refused  to  choose  any  one.  But 
again  the  common  danger  sufiiced  to  heal  the 
differences,  and  the  devoted  Hussites  once 
more  met  from  70,000  to  100,000  picked 
soldiers  of  the  Empire  at  the  battle  of  Aussig, 
between  Dresden  and  Toplitz,  on  Sunday 
morning,  June  16th,  1426.  Wonderful  to 
tell,  16,000  fell  on  one  side,  and  only  thirty 
on  the  other.  All  the  waggons,  artillery, 
tents  and  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
^dctorious  Hussites. 

Pope  Martin  then  called  on  none  other  than 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
lead  a  crusade  against  the  heretics.  The  latter, 
accepting  the  invitation,  found  no  response  in 
England  when  he  appealed  for  help,  but  cross- 
ing to  Belgium,  and  preaching  in  Mechlin,  he 
raised  a  furore  of  excitement  in  his  favour. 
Contemporary  writers  declare  that  180,000 
men  joined  him,  but  this  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration. The  effect  in  Bohemia  was  to  move 
himdredsof  Boman  Catholics  to  unite  with  their 
heroicfellow-countrymen  in  defence  of  national 
liberty.  In  June,  1427,  the  Hussites  met 
the  gp'eat  army  off  the  town  of  Meiss,  and  sent 
it  flying  in  all  directions.  The  booty  was  so 
immense  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Bohemia 
who  was  not  made  rich.  [Wylie's  Eiaiory 
of  Proteatantiam^  i.  196.]  The  Pope  urged 
Beaufort  to  make  another  attempt,  but  he  had 
had  enough  of  it,  and  returned  home.  I^o- 
copiuB  then  hoped  to  make  peace,  and  proposed 
honourable  terms  to  Sigismund.  They  were 
refused,  war  was  resumed,  and  at  Reisenberg, 
Aug.  14th,  1431,  the  Hussites  again  routed 
an  Imperial  army.  Then  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  sent  friendly  letters  to  them;  the 
Council  of  Basle  was  in  session,  and  they  were 
invited  to  send  deputies.    With  some  hesita- 
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tion  they  oonaented ;  a  company  of  300,  led 
by  Procopius,  appeared.  Thi*ee  months*  fruit- 
less debate  ensued;  the  deputies  then  departed, 
but  invited  the  Council  in  its  turn  to  send 
representatives  to  Prague.  There  things  went 
more  smoothly,  and  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  the  few  points  already  named 
should  be  accepted,  but  that  the  right  of  in- 
terpretation should  belong  to  the  Council. 
This  is  the  agreement  known  as  the  Compae^ 
tata.  Thereupon  many  of  the  Bohemians, 
especially  the  Calixtlns,  returned  to  their 
obedienoe  to  the  Roman  See,  the  cup  being 
guaranteed  to  them,  and  Sig^ismund  was 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia.  The 
Taborites,  however,  headed  by  Procopius, 
rejected  the  arrangement,  the  breach  widiened 
between  them,  and  a  fierce  battle  was  fought 
at  Lipau,  twelve  miles  from  Prague,  May  29th, 
1434.  The  Taborites  were  defeated,  and 
Procopius  was  slain.  So  ended  the  Hussite 
wars. 

When  peace  was  thus  made  and  Sigismund 
was  master  of  the  situation,  he  at  once  broke 
the  Compaetata,  and  restored  the  dominancy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  Bohemia.  A  cry  arose 
on  every  side  against  this  fresh  treachery, 
and  war  was  on  the  point  of  once  more  break- 
ing out,  when  Siffismund  died.  Several 
bhequered  years  fdllowed;  the  Compaetata 
was  soon  annulled  by  the  Pope.  Moreover, 
the  old  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  Huss- 
ites. The  Bohemian  king,  Podiebrad,  found 
his  position  excessively  difficult,  and  his  reign 
was  a  distracted  one.  The  Tiaborites  withdrew 
in  disappointment ;  they  were  allowed  a  city 
to  dwell  in — which  they  named  Tabor — ^with 
certain  lands  round  it,  and  here  they  practised 
husbandry  and  labour,  and  were  prosperous. 
It  once  happened  that  ^neas  Sylvius,  after- 
wards Pope  Pius  11.,  travelling  that  way,  was 
entertained  by  them,  and,  heretics  though 
they  were,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  welcome 
they  gave  him.  About  1465  they  formed 
themselves  into  an  organised  boay,  which 
eaUed  itself  the  **  United  Brethren."  Calix- 
tins  as  well  as  Romanists  from  that  time 
hated  them,  and  even  King  Podiebrad  perse- 
cuted them.  When  they  wanted  bishops  to 
carry  on  their  ministry  they  fell  back  upon 
Acts  i. ;  they  selected  twelve  men,  and  put 
twelve  sealed-up  voting- papers  into  the  hands 
of  a  child,  who,  after  prayers,  distributed  them. 
Nine  were  blanks,  the  receivers  of  the  other 
three  received  imposition  of  hands  from  some 
Waldensian  pastors.  One  of  the  three  was 
afterwards  martyred  at  Vienna.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  200  congregations  of  these  United 
Brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  When, 
therefore,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  reached 
Bohemia,  there  was  soil  ready  prepared  for 
the  sowing.  The  Calixtins  were  doubt- 
ful. Except  in  the  matter  of  the  cup  in 
Communion  they  were  in  union  with  the 
Roman    Church,  and  though  some  of  their 


leaders  for  a  while  welcomed  the  Latherai 
they  finally  joined  the  Imperial  powers  again 
them.  The  records  are  once  more  filled  wii 
persecution  and  martyrdom ;  men  and  womi 
died  in  the  fire  with  invincible  courage.  T! 
"  Brethren  "  were  driven  from  their  homt 
though  they  had  tried  to  keep  aloof  from  tl 
strife.  But  the  national  spirit  rising  once  mo 
under  these  cruelti^  the  Emperor  Fen 
nand  called  the  Jesuits  to  his  aid,  and  und 
their  zeal  and  skilf  ulness  the  Roman  religio 
which  seemed  ready  to  die,  once  more  revive 
Maximilian  II.,  who  came  to  the  Impen 
throne  in  1564,  was  anxious  to  restore  pea( 
and  a  parliament  at  Prague  in  1575  enact 
that  those  bodies  which  communicated  in  be 
kinds,  the  Calixtins,  the  United  Brethn 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  Calvinists  might  dn 
up  a  common  Confession  of  Faith.  £ 
the  bright  hopes  of  the  Protestants  wt 
dashed  by  the  death  of  Maximilian.  1 
intri^es  which  followed  for  the  crowns  of  t 
Empire  and  of  Bohemia  are  no  part  of  our  si 
lect.  They  ended  in  the  establishment 
Matthias  as  Emperor,  and  of  his  cousin  F 
dinand  as  King  of  Bohemia.  The  Jesuits  wi 
triumphant ;  again  the  persecution  began  ; 
last  came  the  crisis.  In  1618  some  of  1 
principal  barons  met  to  consult  on  pul 
affairs.  A  royal  mandate  was  issued,  f 
bidding  them  to  meet  on  pain  of  deal 
the  Protestants  marched  straight  to 
Hradschin,  the  palace  crowning  the  heig 
on  which  New  Prague  is  built,  cntc 
the  council  chamber,  and  threw  the  ro 
councillors  out  of  the  window.  This  \ 
known  as  the  Ihfenestratum  of  Ptrague^  ^ 
the  signal  for  the  great  Thirty  Yeaks'  W 
The  details  of  that  war  wiU  be  found  in  11 
place.  As  far  as  Bohemia  was  concerned,  it  en 
in  the  suppression  of  Protestantism ;  fire  \ 
sword  did  their  work  efficiently :  the  flowo 
the  nobility  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  36, 
families  of  the  commonalty  emigrated.  Tl 
were  four  millions  of  people  when  the 
began,  not  one-fifth  of  that  number  whei 
ended.  And  thus  Bohemia  lost  its  place  am 
the  nations.  Its  very  language  and  literal 
were  trampled  under  foot,  and  science  and 
also.  "  I  do  not  know  any  scholar  who 
tinguished  himself  in  Bohemia  after 
expulsion  of  the  Plrotestants,"  says  a  Roi 
Catholic  writer;  "with  that  period 
history  of  the  Bohemians  ends,  and  tbn 
other  nations  in  Bohemia  begins.'* 

Bolingliroke  [a.d.  1672—1761].  - 
freethinking  nobleman  of  great  abi 
whose  opinions  had  much  influence  on 
higher  classes  during  the  reigns  of  Qi 
Amie  and  the  first  two  Hanoverian  ki 
He  may  be  said  to  have  originated  that 
temptuous  patronage  of  Christianity  « 
useful  kind  of  religious  police  system,  ^«c- 
WHS  common  among  the  statesmen  of 
eighteenth  century. 
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[Acta  Sanctokvm.] 

BoUaadiiSy  Johk  rA.D.  1596 — 1665]. — 
Tike  fint  of  the  learned  succession  of  hagio- 
logists,  who,  from  him,  have  been  called 
BoLLANDms  (q.v.)< 

BAl^fwi^  MiRACLB  OF.    [GOBPUS  ChBICTI.] 

BoBtLf  Caju>inal  [a.1).  1609— 1674].— a 
leanied  liturgical  writer,  whose  original  name 
vas  John  Bonne  deLesdigni^res.  He  was  bom 
at  HoodoTi,  in  Piedmont,  on  October  10th, 
1609,  became  a  Cistercian  monk  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  at  forty-two  became  General  of 
hu  Order  in  Italy,  and  after  filling  important 
literary  posts  under  Pope  Alexander  VII., 
vas  made  Cardinal  by  Clement  IX.  (1669). 
His  earliest  work  was  one  entitled  Jk 
IHtmi  JhiUmodidy  his  most  important  an 
historical  commentary  on  and  exposition 
of  the  Roman  liturgy,  and  everything  con- 
Bected  with  it,  entitled  Dt  rebuB  lilurpicu. 
The  latter  was  originally  printed  in  1671,  but 
in  1747  an  edition,  wiui  elaborate  notes  by 
Sala,  was  published  at  Turin,  and  this  is  even 
more  Tahiable  than  the  original  work. 

B(mttv«atiira»  St.  [a.d.  1221—1274], 
called  1%»  Serapkie  Doctor.  He  was  bom  at 
Bagnarea,  in  Tuscany,  his  family  name  being 
(jriovannt  Fidanza.  In  1243  he  entered  the 
onkr  of  Friars  Minors,  and  studied  at  Paris 
under  Alexander  Hales ;  afterwards  he  taught 
diTinity  in  the  same  university,  and  took  his 
doctor's  decree,  in  company  with  St.  Thomas 
Aqoinai)  in  1256.  In  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  John  of  Parma,  he  was  elected 
General  of  his  Order,  whereupon  he  laboured 
to  reform  its  decayed  discipline,  and  defended 
it  vannly  against  the  'attacks  of  Qiraldus  of 
Abbeville,  and  "William  de  St.  Amour.  At  a 
Kenezal  chapter  of  the  Order  held  at  Pisa,  he 
directed  the  Minorites  everywhere  to  exhort 
the  people  in  their  sermons  to  pray  to  the 
Bleaed  Yiigin  and  worship  her,  when  they 
heard  the  sound  of  the  belL  He  also  first 
introdooed  the  establishment  of  religious 
<^mfratemities,  or  sodalities,  of  laymen, 
vhich  he  set  on  foot  at  Rome  in  1270.  In 
12T2  he  had  the  singular  imd  disting^shed 
privilege  conferred  upon  him  of  nominating 
to  the  Popedom,  the  Cardinals  being  unable 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  amongst  themselves, 
••»ai  uoanimonaly  agreeing  to  leave  the  matter 
:n  the  hands  of  Bonaventura,  who  named 
TVodore,  Archdeacon  of  Li^ge,  known  as 
Pope  Qregory  X.  This  Pope,  in  gratitude, 
D»de  him  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Albano  in  1274. 
He  attaided  the  first  session  of  the  Council 
<--f  Lyons,  but  died  before  its  conclusion,  aged 
^ftT-three.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
nfsily  aU  the  prelates  present  in  that 
'^.Mibly.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Sixtus 
rV-  in  1482,  and  is  commemorated  on  July 
14th.  His  works  occnpr  eight  folio  volumes, 
m  the  original  edition  of  1588. 


St.  [a.d.  680—755],  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  called  the  Apostle  of 
Germany.  His  baptismal  name  was  Winfred, 
and  he  was  bom  at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire ; 
he  was  educated  first  in  the  monastery  of 
Exeter,  then  in  that  of  Nutshalling  in  Hamp- 
shire. Here  by  the  advice  of  the  Abbot 
Winbert,  he  took  holy  orders.  At  thirtv 
years  of  age  he  was  ordained  priest,  and, 
after  labourinp^  for  the  conversion  of  his  own 
countrymen,  m  716  he  passed  over  into 
Freisland,  to  assist  the  aged  Willibrood,  then 
at  Utrecht.  He  returned  shortly  after  to 
England,  but  in  718  departed  a  second  time 
for  Hessen  and  Freisland,  taking  with  him 
commendatory  letters  from  Daniel,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  About  this  time,  being  at 
Rome,  he  was  appointed  by  Gregory  II. 
missionary  for  the  Grermans  eastward  of  the 
Rhine.  He  commenced  his  labours  in 
Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  after  which  he  passed 
through  Hessen  and  Saxony,  baptising  the 
peoi>le  and  consecrating  churches  to  the 
service  of  the  true  God.  In  723  Pope  Gregory 
recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  him 
Bishop,  whereupon  he  took  the  name  of 
Bonifaeius,  Upon  his  return  into  Hessen  he 
built  churches  and  monasteries,  and  brought 
over  from  his  native  country  colonies  of 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns.  In  732  he  received 
the  pallium,  together  with  the  primacy  over 
all  Germany,  and  power  to  erect  such 
bishoprics  as  he  thought  fit.  In  virtue  of 
this  authority  he  founded  the  sees  of  Freis- 
ing^n  and  Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria  (in  addition  to 
the  ori^^inal  see  of  Passau);  Erfurt,  in 
Thuringia ;  Baraburg  ^afterwards  Paderbom), 
in  Hessen ;  Wiirzburg,  m  Franconia ;  andEich- 
stadt,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria;  also  re- 
establishing Salzburg.  In  743  he  presided  in 
the  Synod  of  Leptines;  the  year  following, 
he  founded  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  and 
about  745  he  was  raised  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal  see  of  Mayence.  Ten  years  after  this  he 
returned  to  his  apostolical  labours  in  Freis- 
land, where  he  preached  and  converted 
many  thousands  of  the  Pagans;  but  while 
he  was  preparing  to  give  to  them  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
furious  troop  of  these  heathen,  at  a  place 
called  Doekum,  where  he  perished,  together 
with  fifty-two  of  his  companions,  June  dth, 
755.  He  is  commemorated  on  the  day  of  his 
death. 
Boai  Somines.  [Perfbcti.] 

Boni  Fueri  and  Boni  Valeti,  two  of 

the  many  names  g^ven  to  the  Beohards. 

Boxdvard  [1493—1570],  Prior  of  St. 
Victor,  a  great  scholar  and  wit.  His  hatred 
to  Duke  Charles  of  Savoy,  who  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  further  preferment,  induced 
him  to  join  with  the  patriots  of  Geneva  to 
prevent  their  city  becoming  subject  to  the 
Duke.  In  1519  the  Duke  entering  the  city, 
Bonivard  fled,  but  was  caught  and  imprisoned 
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for  a  time,  and  aftarwarda  .released.  In 
1530  lie  again  fell  by  treachery  into  the  power 
of  Duke  Charles,  who  imprisoned  him  in  the 
Castle  of  Chillon,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Gkneva.  His  captivity  has  been 
rendered  immortal  by  the  pen  of  Byron.  In 
1536  the  castle  was  tiUcen  by  the  Bernese,  and 
Bonivaid  was  set  at  liberty  to  find  his  Priory 
demolished;  bat  the  Qenevese  gave  him  a 
liberal  pension  till  his  death.  His  literary 
works  are  interesting  but  not  reliable. 

Bonner,  Edmund  [a-d.  about  1496 — 1569]. 
— Bishop  of  London  during  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  by  Queen  Mary.  Ho 
was,  in  fact.  Bishop  of  London  for  thirty 
years  rA.D.  1539  — 15691  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth;  but  for  fourteen  years  of 
that  long  period — ^nnder  Eklward  and  Elliza- 
beth— he  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  by 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  daring  those 
years  he  was  superseded  by  Bidley  and 
Grindal. 

Bonner  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  Henry 
YII.'s  reign,  and  was,  therefore,  three  or  four 
years  younger  than  Henry  YIIL  Among  the 
evil  reports  which  surrounded  him  in  later 
life,  there  was  one  that  he  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  George  Savage,  rector  of  Davenham,  in 
Cheshire ;  but  however  this  report  may  have 
originated,  it  is  now  well  known,  on  the  au« 
thority  of  Lord  Lechmere,  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  early  in  the  kst  century,  that  the 
traditions  of  his  family  distinctly  contradicted 
this  report,  and  that  the  Bonners  were  re- 
spectable tenant-farmers,  renting  land  of  the 
Lechmeres  near  Severn  End,  their  very  ancient 
seat  in  the  parish  of  Hanley  Castle,  W  orcester- 
shire;  and  letters  from  the  bishop  still  existing 
among  the  muniments  of  Sir  Edmund  Antony 
Harley  Lechmere,  of  Severn  End  and  Bydd 
Court,  confinn  the  contradiction,  by  showing 
that  Bonner  was  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
his  father^s  old  landlord  as  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  if  the  report  had  been  well- 
founded. 

Bonner  also  received  his  early  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  Lechmere  of  the  day, 
probably  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Hanley 
Castle.  From  school  the  future  bishop  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated,  and  on  July 
13th,  1519,  took  his  degree  at  Broadgates 
Hall,  now  Pembroke  College.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made 
Doctor  of  the  Canon  Law  in  1525.  At  this 
time  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
for  York  diocese  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  Cardinal  through  his  connection  with 
some  office  belonpfing  to  the  great  college 
which  Wolsey  was  building  opposite  to 
Broadgates  Hall.  After  the  fall  and  death 
of  the  Cardinal,  Bonner  passed  into  the 
service  of  Henry  YIIL  as  one  of  his  chap- 


lains, and  was  much  employed  in  the  dip 
matic  work  connected  with  the  king  s  divo 
from  Catharine  of  Arragon.  He  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Denmark,  to  the  £mpe 
Charles  Y.,  and  to  Francis,  king  of  Fnm 
his  bold  and  determined  defence  of  i 
liberties  of  Englishmen  in  France,  and 
the  king's  independence  of  the  Pope  being  &u 
that  the  French  king  threatened  him  wit] 
hundred  strokes  of  a  halbert,  and  the  Pi 
talked  of  burning  him  alive,  or  throwing  1 
into  a  cauldron  of  meltod  leaid. 

From  the  time  of  Wolsey 's  death,  in  lo 
to  that  of  Henry  YIIl.,  in  1547,  Bonner  U 
chiefly  abroad,  engaged  in  his  successive  di] 
matic  employments,  and  was  ambassador 
Gemuiny  at  the  time  when  Edward  VI.  s 
ceeded  his  father.  He  had  held  severed  p; 
chial  charges,  was  Prebendary  of  St.  Pai 
and  for  three  years  Archdeacon  of  Leicef» 
In  1538,  while  ambassador  to  the  Court 
France,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric 
Hereford;  but  before  the  day  arrived  for  his  c 
secration  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Lone 
and  was  consecrated  in  St.  Paul's  Cathet 
about  six  months  afterwards,  on  April  4th,  V 
under  a  commission  from  Archbishop  Cranti 
by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Windiester,  and 
other  bishops.  Cranmer*s  absence  from 
consecration  was,  doubtless,  accidental,  foi 
must  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Bom 
since  he  had  appointed  him  to  the  office 
Master  of  the  Faculties,  an  ofiioe  simila] 
that  which  he  had  held  under  Wolsey. 

The  career  of  Bishop  Bonner  up  to 
point,  that  is,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of 
official  life,  had  been  that  mixed  one 
churchman  and  statesman  which  was  so  c 
mon  among  the  clergy  of  mediieval  times, 
the  natural  reward  of  hissuccenful  diplon 
was  a  bishopric ;  but  for  the  rest  of  his  lif 
takes  his  place  in  history  as  Bishop  of  Lon^] 
one  so  popular  among  the  Romanists  in  I 
don,  that  when  he  came  out  of  the  Marsha 
prison  after  his  loni^  imprisonment  during; 
reign  of  Edward  YL,  "  all  the  people  by 
way  bade  him  welcome  home,  both  men 
women,  and  crowded  round  to  kiss  his  han< 
one  BO  odious  to  the  Reformers  that 
language  was  too  strong  to  express  t 
abhorrence  of  his  character  and  admi 
tration. 

As  Bishop  of  London  Bonner  was  broi 
into  a  prominent  official  connection  with 

Sersecution  carried  on  against  the  Protest 
uring  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  under 
influence  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  friars 
were  brought  to  England  through  her  i 
unhappy  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
virtue  of  his  office  he  examined  in  his  < 
eistory  Court  all  who  were  sent  before  hix 
the  civil  authorities  under  the  accusatio 
heresy,  provided  they  were  resident  in 
cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or 
counties  of  Middlesex  or  Essex.  Durins 
three  years  and  a-half  over  which  the  pen 
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tion  extended,  ai  many  as  one  hundred  and 
•eventeen  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
•e?en  who  were  eventually  humed  on  the 
chiu^  of  heresy,  were  thus  sent  hef ore  him, 
the  persecution  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
metropolis  and  the  east  of  England.  The 
popuLr  idea  of  Bonner  is  that  he  went  about 
eeeking  for  prey,  like  a  wild  beast  thirsting  for 
bluod ;  and  although  he  was  never  present  at 
one  of  the  burnings,  he  is  represented  in  this 
bght  by  the  poet  Cowper : — 

**  Wben  poTDecnting  teal  made  ro jal  iport 
With  tortured  Inuooenoe  in  Marj'i  oonrt. 
And  Bonaar,  blithe  as  ahepherd  at  a  wake, 
Sajojtd  the  ahow,  and  danced  about  the  stake.*' 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
Bonner  "received  in  his  judicial  capacity 
those  who  were  sent  to  him  as  prisoners, 
those  who  had  been  apprehended  and 
oimmitted  to  prison  by  order  of  the  P^vy 
Uioncil,  or  of  CommisaionerB  appointed  by 
the  Queen.  The  Bishop  of  London,  as  the 
law  then  stood,  had  no  more  power  or  autho- 
rity to  refuse  to  exercise  his  office  as  eocle- 
^asdcal  judge  than  a  judge  of  assize  has  to 
refuse  to  try  the  prisoners  brought  before  him 
*t  a  gaol  delivery."  The  test  of  orthodoxy 
or  heresy  laid  down  by  the  government  of  the 
time  was  **  an  acknowledgment  of  the  dogma 
fif  Transubstantiation,  and  a  reception  of  the 
Holy  Communion  in  one  kind  only.**  Neither 
Bonner  nor  any  other  bishop  could  alter  or 
Abolish  this  test;  and  the  duty  laid  upon 
them  by  the  law  was  that  of  declaring  to  the 
Mvil  authorities  whether  the  accused  persons 
brought  before  them  accepted  or  rejected  this 
te!4.  When  any  accepted  it,  a  return  to  that 
effect  was  made  to  the  sheriff  by  the  bishop, 
and  the  former  set  the  person  free.  When 
any  rejected  the  test,  a  similar  return  was 
tn^le  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  person  was  de- 
tained, to  be  afterwards  executed  by  burning 
•mder  the  sheriff's  direction. 

But  large  as  was  the  number  of  persons 
>>amed  under  the  influence  of  the  Spanish 
frieods  of  Queen  Blary,  the  number  of  the  ac- 

•  used  who  escaped  under  the  influence  of  the 
£n(?lish  bishops  was  far  greater.  '*The 
♦iiitbops,''  writes  Foxe,  the  martjrrologist, 
**  afraid  belike  of  the  number,  to  put  so  many 
at  oooe  to  death" — he  is  speaking  of  twenty- 
two  persons  who  had  been  sent  up  to  Bonner 
fTtim  Colrhester  by  Lord  Oxford  and  seven 
f'ther  magistrates — "  sought  means  to  deliver 
*hem :  and  so  they  did,  drawing  out  a  very 

•  t^y  rabmission  for  them,  or  rather  suffering 
th^  to  draw  it  out  themselves."  Upon  this 
aibraiiwon  these  twenty-two  prisoners  were 
all  n>tamed  by  Bonner  as  not  guilty  of 
1^6Tfsy,  and  were  sent  home  free.  Perhaps 
It  WIS  the  same  as  regards  the  attempt  m 
'•ther  cases,  though  not  always  as  to  the 
vQf'cees;  for  Philip  and  Mary  and  their  ad- 
n"crs  were  frequently  rebuking  Bonner  and 
ether  bishops  for  their  leniency. 


The  Bishop*8  manner  and  appearance  evi- 
dently  gave  countenance  to  that  unfavourable 
view  of  his  character  which  was  entertained  by 
BO  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  short 
and  stout  in  person,  with  the  aspect  of  a  free- 
living  man;  and  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
just  remembered  him,  says  that  when  a  par- 
ticularly ill-favoured  ngure,  intended  for 
Bonner,  was  shown  to  him  in  Foxe*s  "  Book 
of  Martyrs,**  to  vex  him,  "  he  laughed,  saying, 
'  A  vengeance  on  the  fool ;  how  could  he  get 
my  picture  drawn  so  right?***  Anecdotes 
are  told  of  him  which  show  his  good  nature. 
But  allowing  that  some  of  those  who  were  sent 
to  him  for  examination  were  provocative,  and 
that  martyrdom  had  a  strange  fascination  for 
them,  which  a  man  of  Bonner's  disposition  was 
not  likely  to  appreciate,  and  which  often  made 
it  impossible  to  save  them  from  their  fate,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  excuse  the  levity 
and  brutality  with  which  he  treated  persons 
whose  courage  and  consistency  deserved  ad- 
miration, as  the  terrible  fato  impending  over 
them  demanded  pity. 

One  is  glad,  for  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  to  believe  that  the  educated  and 
cultured  men  who  were  sent  to  the  Bishop 
for  examination  met  with  treatment  of  a 
very  different  kind.  "I  was  brought  into 
his  presence,'*  wrote  Archdeacon  Philpot, 
"  where  he  sat  at  a  table  alone,  with  three  or 
four  of  his  chaplains  waiting  upon  him,  and 
his  registrar.  *  Master  Philpot,  you  are  wel- 
come; give  me  your  hand.'  With  that,  because 
he  so  gently  put  forth  his  hand,  I,  to  render 
courtesy  for  courtesy,  kissed  my  hand,  and 
gave  him  the  same.  'I  am  right  sorry  for 
your  trouble,  and  I  promise  you  I  knew  not, 
until  within  these  two  hours,  of  your  being 
here.  I  pray  you,  what  was  the  cause  of 
your  sending  hither?  for  I  promise  you  I 
know  nothing  thereof  as  yet,  neither  would  I 
you  should  think  I  was  the  cause  thereof. 
And  I  marvel  that  other  men  will  trouble  me 
with  their  matters ;  but  I  must  be  obedient  to 
mv  betters ;  and  I  suppose  men  speak  other- 
wise of  me  than  I  deserve.*  ** 

Justice  compels  us  to  add  that  Bonners 
admirably-kept  rej^ster  still  gives  testimony 
to  the  businees-hke  manner  in  which  he 
carried  on  the  sffiairs  of  the  see  of  London. 
That  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  highest  principle 
is  only  too  evident;  but  he  at  least  had 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  for  he  went  to  the 
Tower  or  the  Marshalsea  for  them  with  as 
much  resolution  as  Cranmer  or  Ridley,  and 
submitted  to  lose  his  bishopric  twice  rather 
than  change  them.  Befusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy  under  Edward  VI.,  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  five  years  by  the  Privy  Council, 
which  treated  him  so  harshly  that  it  ac- 
tually issued  an  order  for  his  bed  to  be  taken 
away,  and  that  he  should  be  made  to  lie  on 
straw.  When  the  Council  was  committing 
him  to  the  Fleet,  Bonner  retorted  upon  them, 
<*I  have  a  few  goods,  my  carcase,  and  my 
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souL  The  two  former  you  may  take  away,  the 
last  is  out  of  yoar  power."  He  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
he  had  refused  to  take  it  to  her  brother,  the 
boy-king  Edward,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Marshalsea  from  1560  until  his  death  on 
September  5th,  1569.  An  order  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Grindal,  exists  among  the  Lansdowne 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  dated 
September  9th,  1569,  and  which  directs  that 
as  Bonner  had  been  under  sentence  of  exoom- 
munication  in  the  Court  of  Arches  for  eight  or 
nine  years  without  seeking  absolution,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  Christian  burial,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  buried  at  night.  He  was  accordingly 
buried  in  the  prisoners'  pit  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  George's  Church,  Southwark,  presuma- 
bly without  any  burial  service  being  said  over 
his  remains. 

BonoaiaiUi.— The  followers  of  BonosuB) 
Bishop  of  Sardica,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  Their  distinctive  theological  tenet 
was  that  our  Lord  was  the  Son  of  Grod  by 
adoption  only,  and  not  '*  God  of,"  that  is  pro- 
ceeding from,  '<  God,"  as  is  declared  in  the 
Nicene  Creed. 

Bona  Sommes.— A  name  given  to  the 
strict  Franciscans,  or  Friars  Minim.  They 
were  introduced  into  England  by  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
There  were  houses  of  the  Bona  Hommes  at 
Berkhampstead,  AshMdge,  and  Edyngton. 

BorbeliteB.    [Babbblites.] 

Borboniaiui.    [Barbblites.} 

Borrelists.— Mennonites  or  Dutch  Bb^ 
tists,  who  were  the  followers,  ol  Adam  Bornel 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  very 
similar  to  the  Quakers. 

BorromoOf  St.  Chablbs.  [a.d.  1538— 
1584],  was  hwctL  of  Ulustrioua  and  pious 
parents,  at  the  Castle  of  Arena,,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  He  studied  at  Milan  and  at 
Pavia,  and  at  both  was  distinguished,  though 
but  a  boy,  for  his  virtue  and  piety;  he 
knew,  it  is  said,  but  two  streets,  that  which 
led  to  church  and  that  which  led  to  the 
schools.  Pius  lY.,  who  was  his  uncle,  having 
adopted  him,  invested  him  at  the  early  age  <S 
twenty-three  with  the  purple,  and  employed 
him  in  the  most  difficult  and  important  busi- 
ness, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Borromeo 
it  was,  in  fact,  who  inspired  the  aged  pontiff 
with  an  energy  and  activity  so  surprising  in 
one  of  his  years.  The  Council  of  Trent,  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  sittings,  having  re- 
commended to  the  Pope  that  a  compendium 
of  Christian  doctrine  should  be  drawn  up, 
Pius  entrusted  the  execution  of  this  work  to 
his  nephew,  who,  associating  with  himself 
Francisco  Foreiro,  a  Portuguese;  Leonardo 
Marini,  Archbishop  of  Lanciano ;  and  Egidio 


FoBcarari,  Bishop  of  Modeua,  completed,  in 
1566,  the  work  which  is  known  as  the  cele- 
brated Cat0ehinrmB  TridetUitmtf  Cateehitmus 
HomanuSf  or  Catheehiamut  ad  parvehos.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  solicitations  of  his  parents 
to  marry,  he  took  priests'  orders,  and  soon 
after  was  made  Archbishop ;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  by  the  Pope  to  go  into  residence  till 
1565,  upon  which  occasion  he  was  received  by 
his  people  like  a  second  St.  Ambrose,  whom  he 
thenceforth  took  as  his  modeL  He  at  once 
gave  up  every  other  benefice,  abandoned  all 
his  paternal  property^  and  divided  the  revenues 
of  his  church,  according  to  the  ancient  use, 
into  three  portions :  one  for  the  poor,  another 
for  the  wants  of  his  church,  and  the  third  for 
himself,  of  the  use  of  which  last  he  gave  a 
rigid  account  to  his  provincial  synod.  In 
his  palace  he  made  a  like  reformation ; 
everything  that  savoured  of  the  world,  and 
luxury,  and  pomp  he  dismissed;  he  re- 
duced the  number  of  his  servants,  lay  alwa^'s 
on  hard  boards,  and  observed  protracted 
rigorous  fasts.  In  fact,  his  entire  house  re- 
sembled that  of  a  religious  oommunity,  and 
his  pious  and  admirable  example  before  long 
spread  its  good  effect  throughout  Italy. 
Grieved  at  the  sad  lack  of  cdscipline  and 
religion  amongst  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  he 
set  himself  to  reform  this  evil,,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  held,  at  different  periods^  six  provincial 
councils  and  eleven  diocesan  synods ;  and,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  wise  and  admirable  regu- 
ktions  of  these  councils  were  properly  en- 
forced, he  regularly  visited,  in  person,  the 
various  churches  of  his  vast  provmce.  Thus 
the  Church  of  Milan,  for  so  many  years 
plunged  in  sloth  and  anarchy,  soon  appeared  as 
an  example  to  other  diurches.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  reforms  could  be  carried 
out  without  opposition ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
Archbishop  experienced  his  fuU  share  of 
obloquy  and  resistance.  To  such  an  extent 
was  tMs  carried  on  the  part  of  the  religious 
order  of  the  Humiliati,  that  they  induced  a 
friar  of  the  Order,  named  Farina,  to  attempt 
the  Ufe  of  St.  Charles.  To  effect  this,  the 
assassin  posted  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the 
palace  chapel,  where  the  Archbishop  and  his 
family  were  at  prayers  before  the  altar ;  when 
oxdy  five  or  six  paces  from  him,  the  man  fired, 
and  although  the  ball  tore  his  clothes,  it  sim- 
ply marked  his  back  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  intended  murderer  and  his  two  accom- 
plices were  put  to  death,  and  the  whole 
order  of  the  Humiliati  suppressed  by  Pope 
Pius  V.  Devoted  as  the  Archbishop  was,  at 
all  times,  to  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
calling  amongst  even  the  lowest  of  his  flock, 
his  Christian  spirit  chiefly  shone  amidst  the 
miseries  and  dangers  which  the  Pla^e 
brought  upon  the  devoted  city.  Selling 
everything  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  part 
from,  in  order  to  purchase  what  was  require*! 
for  the  sick,  he  threw  himself,  regardless  of 
everything  but  his  high  calling,  into  the  xaidst 
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of  the  daB^Brer.  He  himaelf  confessed  the 
driiu^  adminiatered  to  them  the  Holy  Sacra- 
Btftnte,  and,  mounted  on  a  bench,  preached  to 
dU  jwmUmce  and  amendment  of  life.  At 
(Ahtr  tim»  he  walked  in  procession  through 
the  city  in  tears,  praying,  barefooted,  with  a 
Lisd  around  his  neck,  and  holding  aloft  the 
jirmbol  of  the  Cross.  In  vain  his  friend£ 
attf^mpted  to  turn  him  from  his  dangerous 
H><2iee;  animated^  as  it  were,  with  fresh  zeal 
by  their  opposition,  he  plunged  into  the  verv 
•ilrkest  abysses  of  contagion.  But,  although 
b«  was  preserved  throughout  the  preva- 
luce  ci  this  frightful  scourge,  his  sti-ength 
yjon  after  began  insensibly  to  waste  away,  and, 
%hikt  on  a  visitation  progress,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  iU-health  to  cease  from  his  object, 
ind  return  to  Milan,  where  he  terminated  his 
bl^^saed  and  laborions  career,  aged  only  forty- 
MX  V6ais.  In  1 6 1 0  he  was  reguLu'ly  canonised 
by  Fkul  v.,  at  the  universal  and  pressing  in- 
^ance  of  the  people  of  his  province.  His 
w(«^  were  published  at  Milan,  in  1747,  by 
Jcis.  Ant.  Saxius,  in  five  vols.,  fol.,  and  in  the 
Ambroeian  Library  at  Milan  are  thirty-one 
volumes  of  his  letters. 


I  [1803—1881],  was  bom 
His  education   appears 


J  Gboroe 
&t  East  Dcoreham.  His  education  appears 
u>  have  been  irregular  in  his  youth,  and  he 
vas  much  indebted  to  his  after-exertions 
f«^  his  knowledge.  He  acquired  a  taste  for 
litfTature  and  lang^uages  from  people  with 
vhom  he -was  thrown  in  Norwich.  He  had  a 
catuial  fondness  for  adventure,  and  this  ledhim 
\o  familiarise  himself  with  the  life,  habits,  and 
liBguage  of  gipsies,  not  only  in  the  British 
14^  but  in  Spain.  He  publiuied  the  results 
•'f  his  experience  in  a  book  called  "The 
Zbcali;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  in 
Spain,  with  an  original  Collection  of  their 
S>4i^  and  Poetry,  and  a  copious  Dictionary 
of  their  Language;'*  two  vols.,  8vo.,  1841. 
ilr.  Borrow  was  then  employed  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  a  sort  of  colpor- 
trar  in  Spain  of  bibles  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
<  H  this  emplojrment  he  gives  an  account  in  a 
wtR^  published  in  1843,  three  vols.,  8vo., 
tDiitled,  "The  Bible  in  Spain ;  or,  the  Jour- 
n-xi.  Adventures,  and  Imprisonment  of  an 
Ko^liahman  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
^^riptures  in  the  Peninsula. ''  This  book  is 
written  in  a  highly  humorous  and  interesting 
>trie,  and  gained  for  its  author  a  great  repu- 
tation among  English  writers.  Mr.  Borrow 
vi^  also  employed  in  Russia  by  the  Bible 
•Sdety. 

BoMii0t»  Jacques  Benioice  [a.d.  1627 — 
1704].^A  famous  French  preacher,  and  a 
( 'i&trovenialist  of  great  leammg.  For  a  year 
*f  two  [a.d.  1669 — 1670J  he  was  Bishop  of 
<<mdom,  but  resigned  his  see  on  becoming 
l|7i!€eptor  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis 
XJV.  In  A.D.  1681,  however,  he  became 
BiAhop  of  Meanx,  continuing  in  that  see  for 


about  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  it  is  by  this 
title  that  he  is  best  known. 

Bossuet  belonged  to  an  eminent  legal 
family  at  Dijon,  where  he  studied  under  tiie 
Jesuits,  and  he  inherited  ht>m  his  family  that 
capacity  for  intellectual  acquirements  which 
made  his  learning  conspicuous  from  his  earliest 
days.  At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Paris ; 
and  after  being  for  some  time  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  became  a 
Canon  of  Metz.  Before  he  reached  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Metz  to  answer  the  Huguenot  Catechism 
of  Paul  Ferry,  and  his  refutation  met  with 
such  success  tnat  the  Queen-Mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  requested  him  to  undertake  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Huguenots  throughout  the  diocese 
of  Metz.  His  success  in  carrying  out  this  work, 
and  his  remarkable  preaching,  made  the  Queen- 
Mother  his  enthusiastic  patroness,  and  by  her 
means  it  was  that  he  became  Bishop  of  Con- 
dom, a  court  chaplain,  and  tutor  to  the  young 
king.  Ftom  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  see  of  Meaux  he  became  a  still  more 
active  controversialist  than  he  had  been 
before,  his  best  known  work  being  one  pub- 
lished in  1688,  on  The  History  of  the  Variety 
iiont  of  the  H'otestant  Churehee,  which 
drew  out  replies  and  counter-replies  in  great 
number,  after  the  manner  of  the  age.  He 
was  also  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Quietism 
revived  by  Madame  Guyon ;  and  as  the  great 
F^n^lon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  had  his 
sympathies  enlisted  on  the  Quietist  side,  an 
unhappy  difference  arose  between  the  two 
learned  and  pious  bishops.  Bossuet  even 
denounced  Fenelon  as  a  heretic,  causing 
his  exile  at  the  hands  of  Louis  XIY.  Bossuet 
died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  leaving  a  great 
reputation  behind  him.  In  an  ag^  when  con- 
troversy ran  high  in  France,  he  established 
for  himself  a  character  as  the  champion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  maintained  at  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  but  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Popes  to 
supremacy,  and  was  so  much  the  champion 
also  of  the  independence  of  the  French 
Church  that  one  of  his  works  on  the  subject 
was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatoritu  of  the 
Roman  Court.  Had  he  lived  a  century  and 
a-half  earlier,  he  might  have  advocated  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  France  on  the 
lines  officially  adopted  in  the  reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Botolph  or  Botnlfv  St.— Little  is  known 
of  the  origin  and  life  of  St.  Botolph,  and  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  historian  Bede.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble  family 
and  British  extraction,  who  was  bom  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  spent  his  early  days  in 
Germany  with  his  brother  Adulph,  who  event- 
uaily  settled  there  as  Bishop  of  Utrecht. 
Botolph  returned  to  England,  and  founded  a 
great  monastery  in  a  desolate  part  of  East 
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Anglia,  which  ancient  writers  call  Ikanbro. 
This  was  very  probably  Boston,  or  BotolphV 
town,  in  the  south  of  Lincolnshire.  St. 
Botolph  is  commemorated  on  June  17th,  and 
there  are  no  fewer  than  fifty  churches  dedi- 
cated in  his  name,  ten  of  which  are  in  Noi4olk 
and  three  in  London.  These  last  are  close  by 
the  old  gates  that  led  to  the  North  of  England 
— Bishopsgate,  Aldersgate,  and  Aldgate.  The 
idea  was  probably  to  offer  a  church  where  the 
prayers  of  the  saint  might  be  asked  for 
by  persons  starting  to  travel  northwards. 
When  the  Danes  destroyed  his  monastery, 
his  remains  were  divided  between  Ely  and 
Thorney. 

BongirOB.    [Bulgarians.] 

BouncUl,  Beatlvo  THE.^The  popular 
name  for  the  religious  processions  or  '*  per- 
ambulations "  around  the  boundaries  of 
parishes,  which  were  anciently,  and  are  still 
in  many  places,  observed  in  Kogation  week, 
and  especially  on  the  Thursday  of  that  week, 
which  is  Ascension  Day.  Ih  the  Book  of 
Homilies  there  is  a  Homily  in  three  parts  for 
the  three  Rogation  days,  and  then  an  ''  Exhor- 
tation to  be  spoken  to  such  parishes  where  they 
use  their  perambulations  in  Rogation  Week, 
for  the  oversight  of  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
their  town.*'  The  processions  were  headed 
by  the  der^  and  other  officials  of  the  parish, 
bearing  white  wands^  and  singing  the  103rd 
and  1 04  th  Psalms.  At  certain  appointed  stations 
the  procession  halted,  and  crosses  were  dug 
in  the  turf  or  marked  upon  an  adjoining  walL 
It  was  a  rough  custom  for  these  marks  to  be 
beaten  with  the  white  wands,  and  for  some  of 
the  boys  accompanying  the  officials  to  be 
hoisted  and  also  beiten  with  the  rods,  that  • 
the  place  where  the  boundary  ran  might  be 
printed  forcibly  on  their  memories.  The 
writer  has  heard  old  men  say,  ''  Aye,  thaVg 
the  bound.  I  was  beaten  there  sixty  years 
agone." 

Bonrdaloue,  Louis  [a.d.  1632—1704]. 
— ^A  Jesuit  so  famous  for  his  eloquence  that 
he  has  been  called  "the  Prince  of  French 
preachers."  He  preached  much  before  the 
Court  of  Ijouis  XIV.,  and  at  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Xantes  was  appointed  to 
preach  before  the  Huguenots  with  the  view 
of  converting  them  from  their  Protestant 
opinions.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
gave  up  preaching,  and  devoted  himself  to 
ministrations  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and  houses 
of  charity.  His  sermons  occupy  fourteen  or 
fifteen  volumes. 

Bonrignonists.— French  Quibtists  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  took  their  name 
from  Antoinette  Bourignon  de  la  Porte,  a 
Flemish  lady  [a.d.  1616—1680],  who  rejected 
all  churches  and  sects,  and  claimed  to  found 
and  govern  a  new  religious  body  solely  by  the 
guidiance  of  her   own  personal    inspiration. 


After  her  death  she  was  succeeded  by  Peter 
Poiret,  a  Calvinistic  preacher  of  much  energy, 
under  whom  her  principles  spread  into  Uoi- 
land,  Germany,  owitserland  and  England; 
but  they  were  held  in  England  only  as 
opinions  by  i>erBons  belonging  to  various 
religious  bodies,  and  who  were  never  organised 
into  a  sect. 

BovmeailB. — ^The  followers  of  a  Birm- 
ingham preacher  named  Bourne,  who  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wickc-d 
in  its  most  extreme  form. 

Bower,  Akchibald  [1686— 1766].— He 
was  educated  in  France  as  a  Jesuit,  but  on 
his  return  to  England  became  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  most  copious  history  of  the  Popes  in 
the  English  language. 

Bowing  at  B'aaie  of  Jesns.— Ihi^ 
custom,  at  one  time  universal  in  the  early 
English  Church,  was,  like  many  others,  much 
disturbed  at  the  Bef  ormation,  and  it  therelort 
became  necessary  to  re-enact  it.  This  was 
first  done  in  the  62nd  Injunction  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1659,  and  again  in  the  18th  Canon 
of  1602,  in  these  words  :— 


1599. 
"...  whensoever 
the  name  of  Jesus  Shall 
be  in  any  lesson,  ser- 
mon, or  otherwise  in 
the  Church  pronoxmoed, 
due  reverence  be  made 
of  all  persons,  young 
and  old,  with  lowuesx  of 
coartesy  and  uncover- 
ing of  heads  of  the  men- 
kind,  as  thereanto  doth 
necessarily  belong  and 
heretofore  hath  been 
aocnstomed." 


16Q3. 
".  .  .  .  liketri« 
when  fai  time  of  divine 
service  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  mentioned,  due 
and  lowly  reTcrence 
shall  be  done  hj  all  per- 
sons  present  as  it  hath 
been  accustomed ;  testi- 
fying by  these  outvard 
ceremonies  and  geetorpv 
tbeir  inward  hnmflitr, 
Christian  re^olatitu. 
and  due  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ,  the  tr:i« 
eternal  Son  of  Ood,  is 
the  only  SaTioui  of  tU« 
world,  in  whom  alone 
all  the  mercies,  graceg, 
and  promises  of  God  tc 
mankhid  for  this  life 
and  the  life  to  come  aif 
fully  md  wholly  com- 
prised." 


In  the  later  Canon  the  meaning  anrl 
reason  of  the  practice  are  fully  explain^,  and 
on  it  as  an  enactment  the  practice  now  rest^ ; 
its  use  in  the  Creeds  may  be  called  nearly 
universal,  though  at  other  times  it  raries  much. 

Bowing,  strictly  so  called,  that  is  thf 
inclination  of  the  head  and  body,  or  head 
only,  is  the  proper  use  of  the  English  Chun-ti 
for  the  expression  of  reverence ;  genuflexion, 
or  the  placing  of  one  or  both  knees  for  a 
moment  on  the  ground,  being  of  modem  in- 
troduction. This  latter,  for  instance,  is  nevoi 
mentioned  in  the  Sarum  Missal,  which  in  th^ 
Creed  directs  the  choir  to  "  incline,"  and  evm 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  the  priest  is  biddei 
to  do  only  the  same.    For  women,  the  cor- 
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respcBidin^  obeinnce  is  of  oourse  the  old- 
f s^iuaed  **  coortesy." 

By  English  readers  this  costom  has  long 
Iteen  associated  with  the  familiar  text  in  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  10),  "That  at 
N:t2Be  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow ; " 
but  there  is  little  more  than  verbal  justifies- 
ttiQ  tor  this;  the  preposition  "at"  (which 
iiL<afficiently  expresses  the  idea  of  our  Lord's 
caivefsal  supremacy)  was  taken  into  our 
Aatfaorised  Version  from  Tyndale  [1557],  all 
others  reading  **  in ;"  this  is  the  more  correct 
r-presentation  of  the  original,  and  to  it  ac- 
Lvrdingly  the  Kevised  Version  has  returned. 

Oth^'  obeisances  made  within  a  church 
are  those  at  entering  and  lea\'ing  the  build- 
icg,  made  of  course  towards  the  altar, 
thoQgh  the  last  century  carelessness  per- 
verted them  to  the  desk  as  a  personal 
HlutatioQ  to  the  clergyman  ;  and,  further, 
those  made  at  the  Holy  Communion.  AU 
tbese,  though  not,  like  the  special  subject 
'■(  tius  article,  under  positive  enactments, 
nave  Uogpred  in  many  places,  and  now  are 
widely  revived. 

Boj  Bisliop. — The  election  of  a  "  boy 
I'teliop*'  was  one  of  those  singular  ceremonies, 
Ciixing  sacred  things  with  profane,  which  ex- 
Kfid  in  the  mediaeval  Church  of  Rome,  llie 
urigin  of  it  is  not  clearly  understood,*  but  it  is 
known  to  have  existed  m  th«  thirteenth  con- 
t'lry  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Its  nature  was  that  in  cathedrals  or  collegiate 
nurckes  one  of  the  choir-boys  was  elected 
'•  bishop  "  by  the  others,  who  were  called  his 
'  lupter :  thu  was  on  St  Nicholas*  Day,  the 
^3th  of  December  (chosen  as  the  day  of  the 
a^t  patron  of  children),  and  the  "bishop" 
T'^m&ined  in  office  till  Holy  Innocents*  Day. 
I^'iriDg  this  time,  with  the  knowledge  and 
MEction  of  his  elders,  he  exercised  nearly  if 
n'^t  qaite  the  whole  of  the  episcopal  functions: 
Mrinff  offices,  sometimes  even  Mass ;  giving 
Iv'oedictions,  preaching  sermons,  going  on 
visitations,  occasionally  filling  up  vacancies; 
ao-i  if  he  died  during  the  time,  being  buried 
*iih  episcopal  honours.  This  tampering 
^ih  the  Offices  of  the  Church  was  certainly 
^roog,  and  was  so  far  seen  to  be  so  that 
pjonctions  of  councils  were  made  to  restrain 
i:;  and  John  Peck  ham.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
t-irr,  issued  a  decree  in  1279,  that  the 
"puerile  solf*mnitie8"  were  not  to  begin  till 
the  evening  of  St.  John  Evangelist's  Day,  and 
»ere  to  '•  totally  terminate  "  on  the  evening 
of  the  Holy  Innocents'  Day. 

In  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  costom  was  abolished  by  a  proclamation  of 


*  It  bewii,  of  coarse,  great  resemblance  to  the  story 
«  9t  AtfaaiMsitts  "  playiogr  at  bishop* "  in  his 
^lidhood.  told  by  Sosomen,  j.  17..  of  which  Mr. 
a«Ue  liM  made  a«e  io  the  Lyra  Iwnnc^ntium  (vi. 
^^kfldrsa't  BportM,  7»  ^'Enactinfr  Holy  Bites'*)  but 
{"otfTh  thie  may  have  snsgested  the  idea,  it  caimot 
"^netly  he  call*^  iu  original. 


Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  but  restored  in  1556  bv 
Queen  Mary ;  and  "  John  Stubs,  Querester,'^* 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  whs  in  1558  the  last 
boy  bishop  elected  in  England.  Though 
Queen  Mary  died  on  the  17  th  November,  this 
young  prelate  preached  his  sermon  in  the 
Cathedral  on  the  Holy  Innocents'  Day;  it 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
extracts  may  be  found  in  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject in  yotes  and  Querua^  5th  S.,  iv.  501, 
to  which  this  article  is  much  indebted. 

There  is  great  probability  that  the  school- 
ceremony  at  Eton,  known  as  the  "  Montem," 
was  in  its  origin  the  election  of  a  boy  bishop; 
this  was  originally  held  in  the  winter,  changed 
to  the  summer  .in  1758,  and  given  up  in  1846. 
And  it  is  stated  {Notes  and  Queries^  4th  8., 
vii.  21)  that  a  boy  bishop  is  even  now  annu- 
ally elected  in  the  Propaganda  College  at 
Home. 

Boyle  Lecture.  —  This  consists  of  a 
series  of  eight  sermons  for  the  defence  of 
Christianity  against  Infidels ;  to  be  preached 
during  the  course  of  three  years  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Whitehall.  The  lectureship  was  en- 
do  wed  by  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
in  1691.  This  excellent  man,  often  called 
'*the  great  Christian  philosopher"  [a.d.  1627 
— 1691],  was  seventh  son  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Cork  of  the  Stuart  times.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  was  distinguished  alike 
as  a  philosopher  in  such  science  as  was  known 
to  the  seventeenth  centur}'',  and  as  a  zealous 
and  faithful  layman,  ready  for  every  good 
work  in  the  Church  of  England. 

BrachitSB. — ^An  early  sect  of  the  Mani- 
chsBans ;  their  date  is  placed  about  the  end  of 
the  third  centur}',  but  no  further  particulars 
are  known  of  them. 

Bradford,  John  [a.d.  15...  — 1555].— 
One  of  the  Marian  martyrs.  For  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  he  was  in  orders,  and  was 
made  Prebendary  of  Cantlowes,  or  Kentish 
Town,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  Bishop 
Ridley;  but  for  several  yeara  he  had  been 
clerk  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  I'aymaster 
to  the  Forces,  and  then  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple  until  1548.  While  he  was 
clerk  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  he  defrauded 
the  Crown  of  £520,  equal  to  more  than  £5,000 
of  our  present  money.  The  sum  was  eventu- 
ally refunded  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
was  threatened  with  a  charge  of  complicity  by 
Bradford,  and  who,  though  he  at  first  refused, 
saying  he  would  not  "  have  bis  head  under  " 
Bradford's  "  girdle  "  by  committing  himself, 
yet  at  last  supplied  the  money,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Privy  Council  through  Bishop 
Latimer,  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  of  his 
published  Sermons.  While  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  he  was  converted  by  Sampson,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
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shortly  went  to  Cambridge,  intending  to 
study  there  for  three  years  and  then  take 
orders.  But  after  ten  months'  study,  on 
October  19th,  1549,  he  was  made  Master  of 
Arts  by  special  desire  of  the  Senate,  and  on 
August  10th,  1550,  was  ordained  Deacon  by 
Bishop  Ridley.  When  Queen  Mary  entered 
London,  Bradford  was  the  Canon  in  residence 
at  St.  Paulas,  and  being  mixed  up  with  a 
disturbance  which  took  place  at  a  Paul's  Cross 
sermon,  he  created  so  unfavourable  an  im- 
pression before  the  Privy  Council  that  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  severe  language  was 
used  in  Parliament  respecting  his  seditious 
spirit  both  when  free  and  when  in  prison.  In 
1654,  he  was  removed  from  the  Tower  to  the 
King's  Bench  under  an  accusation  of  heresy. 
He  was  brought  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  at  Southwark,  on  January 
22nd,  1555,  and  was  afterwards  confined  in 
the  Poultry  for  five  months.  When  all  hope 
of  his  recantation  was  over,  Bradford  was 
burned  at  Smithfield,  on  July  1st,  1555,  dying 
a  brave  and  self-possessed  death.  Foxe,  the 
martyrologist,  ^ves  a  detailed  account  of 
Bradford's  imprisonment;  and  it  is  singular  to 
find  that  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  soon  to 
suffer  like  himself,  spent  their  time  in  the  most 
fierce  and  irreconcileable  controversies  about 
predestination,  Bradford's  opponents  telling 
him  that  he  was  a  great  slanderer  of  the  Wora 
of  Gkni.  They  also  charged  him  with  the 
maladministration  of  funds  which  he  received 
from  friends  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  his  fellow-prisoners. 

Bradwardine,  Thomas  U.d.  1290  — 
1 349].— He  was  called  **  The  profound  doctor," 
on  accoimt  of  his  deep  learning  in  theology 
and 'mathematics.  He  was  for  some  years 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
read  lectures  in  Divinity  there  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  office.  During  the  wars  of 
Edward  I.  with  France,  Bradwardine  acted 
as  his  confessor,  and  his  influence  with  the 
king  for  good  was  very  great ;  nothing  pre- 
venting him  from  pointing  out  to  his  sovereign 
his  faults  of  extravagant  ambition  and  uncon- 
trolled passion.  And  while  he  was  thus 
exercising  a  good  spiritual  influence  over  the 
great  and  powerful  king,  he  also  employed 
himself  diligently  among  the  soldiers,  anima- 
ting their  courage  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and 
restraining  them  from  excess  in  the  hour  of 
victory.  In  a.d.  1349,  he  was  elected  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  when  ob- 
jected to  by  the  king  was  elected  a  second 
time.  He  was  consecrated  at  Avignon,  and 
returned  to  England;  but  within  three  or 
four  months  he  died  of  the  plague.  Fuller, 
the  Church  historian,  characterises  him  as  the 
most  pious  man  that  sat  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Augustine,  from  Anselm  to  Cranmer. 

Brady,  Nicholas  [a.d.  1659 — 1726].— 
Only  now  remembered  as  the  versifier  of  the 


Psalms  with  Nahum  Tate,  the  poet-laureate, 
and  nearly  forgotten  even  in  uiat  capacity. 
He  was  son  of  Nicholas  Brady,  major  in  the 
Royal  Army  (descended  from  Hugh  firady, 
Bishop  of  Meath,  from  1563  till  his  death  in 
1585),  and  bom  at  Bandon,  Cork,  1659 ;  was 
King's  Scholar  from  Westminster,  and  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  and  afterwards  D.D.  of 
Dublin.  His  Irish  preferments  were  a  chap- 
laincy to  Edward  Wettenhall,  Bishop  of  Cork 
(d.  1713),  a  prebend  in  that  Cathedral  (held 
from  1688  to  1692),  and  a  jjarish  in  the  sune 
county ;  but  taking  a  somewhat  prominent 
part  on  the  Orange  side  in  the  Revolution,  he 
went  to  England,  1690,  with  a  petition  tc 
Parliament  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bandon, 
and  afterwards  settled  there.  After  holding 
one  or  two  London  lectureships,  he  became 
rector  of  Clapham  and  vicar  of  Richmond, 
These  parishes,  with  a  royal  chaplaincy  ii 
ordinar}'  and  one  in  the  army,  he  retained  til 
his  death,  20th  May,  1726.  His  work* 
besides  the  version  of  the  Psalms,  were  one  ol 
the  iEneid,  a  tragedy  called  "The  Rapt>,' 
and  some  volumes  of  sermons,  all  long  agt 
forgotten.  The  Psalms  were  first  publishti 
1695,  and  licensed  by  Order  in  Council,  3r( 
December,  1696 ;  they  obtained,  as  is  wel 
known,  a  very  wide  use,  either  instead  of  o 
along  with  the  older  version  of  Stemhold  ^ini 
Hopkins.  Probably  a  hundred  years  a^^ 
they  were  sung  in  nearly  eveiy  church  ii 
England  where  there  was  singing  at  all,  an 
the  only  hymns  known  were  those  which  tli 
printers  had  added  to  the  end.  They  becani 
gradually  displaced  by  hymns,  and  now  ai 
seldom  heard ;  which  is  not  to  be  xegretttn 
since  ^except  in  a  few  detached  verses)  the 
have  httle  merit  of  any  kind. 

Tli'ft.'hiiniwiMw*^  or   ZCixidooimia — Tb 

religion  professed  bv  about  150,000,000  * 
the  people  of  India  or  Hindostan.  ] 
takes  its  name  from  the  Brahmins,  the  highc- 
"  caste  "  or  religious  and  social  class  of  thc^ 
who  profess  it;  these,  again,  receivin 
their  designation  as  Brahmins  from  Brahm 
the  Supreme  Being  of  their  system. 

Brahminism  is  founded  on  four  sacred  hoJl 
called  Yedas,  written  in  Sanskrit;  ax 
know  by  the  names  of  the  Rig  -  Veda,  tJ 
Yagur  -  Veda,  the  Sama  -  Veda,  and  tl 
Atharva-Voda.  Collectively  they  are  knov 
as  "  The  Veda,"  of  which  word  the  origin 
meaning  is  knowledge  by  sight,  the  cont^r 
of  the  work  being  said  to  have  been  *'  8e<»i 
by  those  to  whom  Brahma  revealed  the 
The  most  important  and  ancient  of  these  sacr 
books  is  the  Rig- Veda,  or  Veda  of  Prai 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  other  thr 
Each  Veda  consists  of  two  divisions,  t 
Sanhita  or  Mantras,  which  are  hymns  to  1 
gods,  and  the  Brahmanas  or  Sutras,  which  : 
prose  commentaries  on  the  hymns  of  in^j 
later  date.  The  Rig- Veda  hymns  are  tn^ 
than   a  thousand  in  number,  addroeaed 
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vArious  gods  and  written  by  many  different 
aatbon^  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  Veda 
are  OBnparatiyely  modem,  but  the  hymns 
tLsBselTes  are  alleged  to  be  very  andent,  the 
most  reoeoi  of  tiiem  being  aaid  to  have  been 
viitten  B.C,  1200,  and  the  earliest  b.c.  3000. 
Accepting  these  dates,  the  earliest  portion  of 
the  Veda  is  contemporary  with  the  patriarch 
Abfaham,  Hbe  latest  with  the  prophet  Samuel. 

The  rdigion  of  Brahminiam,  as  set  forth  in 
th<e  Big-Veda,  is  that  form  of  polytheism 
viuch  finds  its  gods  in  the  forces  and  aspects 
ci  Xatore ;  and  nearly  haH  the  hymns  are 
iddrefised  to  the  two  most  prominent  of  these 
deitiee — ^Indra,  the  Firmament,  and  Agni,  Fire. 
But  St  a  later  date  than  the  Rig-Veda  new 
^'lements  were  introduced  by  the  "  Institutes 
Oi  Mann,'*  whic^  consisted  mainly  of  a 
piibSthood,  a  ceremonial  system,  and  the 
voxship  of  Brahma  At  a  still  more  recent 
date,  when  the  minute  ceremonial  and  its 
necessuT  priesthood  had  become  an  intoler- 
able burden  to  the  Hindoos,  the  system  of 
Buddha  [Buddhism]  was  introduced  as  a 
r«roIt  against  them.  Then  came  a  reaction, 
and  Baddhism  was  entirely  expelled  from 
latiia,  finding  its  home  in  China  and  Japan. 
From  this  time  Brahminism  changed  to  its 
present  form,  in  which  a  Siqpreme  Being  is 
acknowledged,  who  is  supreme  over  the 
QBivene,  over  man,  and  over  330  millions  of 
other  gods.  The  gods  universally  acknow- 
ledged, however,  are  seventeen  in  number; 
Ute  great  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
the  creating,  preserving,  and  destroying  prin- 
upies  (with,  their  coxrespooding  feminine 
pnnciples)  being  the  most  important.  The 
ftlitT  deities  are  mostly  personified  powers  of 
Xatore,  including  these  mentioned  in  the 
Veda.  Besides  these,  veneration  is  paid  to  the 
planets,  to  sacred  rivers  such  as  the  Ghmges, 
aod  to  a  host  of  local  gods.  Of  the  three 
^crpal  gods,  Brahma  is  now  little  wor- 
siuppped,  fdl  the  worship  having  been  attracted 
to  Vishnu  and  Siva.  Vishnu  is  worshipped 
ciuefly  in  the  form  of  Avatars  or  incarnations, 
BanifestatioDS  on  earth  in  various  forms, 
oujnai  and  human,  ten  in  number,  of  which 
one  is  yet  to  come.  The  most  reverenced  of 
tbese  sTEtars  of  Vishnu  are  Krishna  and 
fiaiaa.  Siva,  the  principle  of  destruction,  is 
▼otshipped  with  frequent  animal  sacrifices, 
inA  his  devotees  inflict  terrible  and  protracted 
t^rtores  en  themselves,  such  as  suspending 
themselves  by  hooka  driven  through  die  flew 
Q  TarioQs  parts  of  their  bodies.  Their 
mages  have  is  many  cases  a  monstrous 
character,  with  many  heads,  arms,  or  bodies. 

But  tins  gross  system  of  idolatry  and 
polrtheism  is  explained  away  for  the  more 
rdacated  classes  into  a  monotheistic  philosophy. 
rr.6re  is  one  Supreme  Being,  it  is  alleged, 
^rom  whom  all  other  Divine  beings  proceeded 
W  a  series  of  emanations,  and  &is  Deity  is 
^called  Bzahma,  like  the  first  person  of 
the  triad,  who  is  recognised  as  the  Creator. 


The  soul  of  man  is  regarded  as  a  limited 
portion  of  the  Divine  Essence,  separated  off 
from  his  infinity  and,  in  the  case  of  the  good, 
to  be  finally  reabsorbed  into  the  Divine 
Essence.  This  world  is  a  place  of  trial,  in 
v^hich  souls  are  embodied  for  the  purpose 
•of  determining  by  trial  the  place  and  con- 
dition of  their  future  existence.  This  is 
settled  by  striking  a  balance  between  the 
good  works  done  in  this  life  and  their  rewards 
in  the  next,  and  the  evil  works  and  their 
punishments.  But  the  highest  condition  of 
all  is  that  of  absorption  into  the  essence  of 
the  Supreme  Brahma,  and  this  is  attained 
only  by  those  who  carefully  observe  the 
ceremonial  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  Manu, 
by  acquiring  the  highest  knowledge  through 
one  of  the  systems  of  philosophy,  and  by 
devotion  to  the  gods. 

A  peculiar  power  of  Brahminism  rests  in 
its  system  of  **  caste,"  which  made  a  sharp 
division  between  the  classes  of  society,  and 
to  which  the  Brahmins,  or  highest  and  teach- 
ing caste,  attributed  a  sacred  character.  The 
castes  originally  were  only  four :  the  Brahmilis, 
from  whom  alone  the  priests  were  takeii ; 
the  Eshatryas,  or  princes  and  warriors ;  the 
Vaisyas,  or  commercial  class ;  and  the  Sudr&s, 
the  labouring  and  wage-earning  class.  There 
are  now  a  number  of  subdivisions  of  ev6ry 
caste  except  the  Brahmins,  who  still  reign 
supreme,  Uiough  there  are  signs  that  their 
influence  is  dying  out  through  contact  of  the 
Hindoo  population  with  Europeans. 

BrahmOO  Somaj. — A  reformed  Brah- 
minism, in  which  One  uod  (Brahma)  is  recog- 
nised, and  His  worshippers  are  viewed  undier 
the  aspect  of  His  Church  {Sanscrit  ^  Sumy  a,  an 
assembly),  and  in  which  the  leading  principle 
is  thus  indicated  by  the  name  *'  the  Church  of 
the  One  God."  The  sect  was  originated  in 
the  year  1818  by  Rammohun  Koy,  a  Hindoo 
of  large  property  and  good  education,  well 
versed  in  the  Vedas,  and  having  aquain- 
tance  also  with  Christianity;  who  came  to 
England  on  an  embassy  from  the  King  of 
Delhi  in  1831,  and  died  at  Bristol  in  1833. 
The  Brahmoo  Somaj  is  a  revolt  against  Hindoo 
polytheism,  and  an  attempt  to  form  a 
Hindoo  Church  on  a  basis  of  pure  Theism. 
The  only  form  of  English  reli^on  with 
which   it   heartily   allies   itself    is  XJnita- 

&IANISM. 

Brasuhall,  John,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
— This  **Athaiia8iuB  Hibemicus,"  as  his 
biog^pher,  John  Vesey,  Bishop  of  Limerick 
(died  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1716),  calls  him, 
was  bom,  of  the  Bramhalls  of  Cheshire,  at 
Pontefract,  in  1693,  where  also  he  had  his 
early  education,  probably  at  the  old  Grammto 
School.  In  1608  he  went  to  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  B.A.  1612, 
M.A.  1616,  B.D.  1628,  D.D.  1630.  When  1ft 
holy  orders  he  held  for  a  time  a  living  in 
York,  and  then  the  Bectory  of  Ewington  in 
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that  county,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  of  Kirklington. 
While  in  possession  of  this  he  came  first  into 
public  notice  in  the  following  manner : — In 
1623,  while  the  Spanish  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  was 
expected,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Homan 
■Catholic  party  very  high,  two  of  their  priests, 
Hungate,  a  Jesuit  regular,  and  Houghton, 
a  secular,  challenged  the  Yorkshire  clergy  to 
a  public  disputation  at  Northallerton.  Bram- 
hall  accepted  the  challenge,  and  so  dealt  with 
them  on  transubstantiation  and  half«com-  < 
munion  that  (as  Bishop  Vesey  says)  one  of 
them,  it  appears  not  which,  died  of  the  mor-  ' 
tification  of  his  defeat.  On  hearing  of  this  , 
Archbishop  ^latthews  of  York,  after  repri- 
manding Bramhall  for  disputing  without  his 
leave,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  for  dis- 
puting with  success,  and  he  so  remained  till 
the  Archbishop^s  death  in  1628.  He  was  also 
elected  a  Prebendary,  first  of  York  and  then 
of  liipon,  where  after  Matthews's  death  he 
went  into  residence  as  sub-dean.  He  was 
now  becoming  widely  known  as  a  learned 
divine  and  a  champion  of  the  Church ;  besides 
his  dispute  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
he  had  preached  before  the  Archbishop 
against  the  Papal  usurpations,  and  on  taking 
his  doctor's  degree  had  defended  the  thesis 
that  the  Pope  was  the  cause  of  all  religious 
controversy.  He  was  invited  to  Ireland 
by  Lord  Wentworth  ^afterwards  the  famous 
Earl  of  Strafford)  and  his  own  first  patron, 
Sir  Christopher  W  andesf  ord— both  Yorkshire- 
men  like  himself — who  were  going  over  re- 
spectively as  Lord  Deputy  and  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Though  he  had  high  prospects  in  Eng- 
land, Bramhall  consented,  resigned  all  his  posts, 
and  went  with  them.  In  Ireland  he  received 
rapid  preferment,  being  Treasurer  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  30th  August  1633,  Arch- 
deacon of  Meath  Ist  October,  1633,  Bishop  of 
Derry  24th  May,  1634,  and  to  this  see  he  was 
consecrated  at  Dublin  by  Archbishop  Ussher 
of  Armagh,  26th  May.  At  this  time  the 
CTiurch  of  Ireland  was  by  no  means  i*ecovered 
from  the  unsettlement  of  the  Reformation, 
and  very  much  of  its  revenue  had  been  lost 
by  (among  other  reasons)  the  very  extensive 
lay  impropriations,  and  a  system  of  long 
leases  at  small  rents  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  a  great  length  of  time.  To  the  remedy- 
ing of  this  the  Bishop  of  Deny  at  once 
applied  himself,  and  so  succeeded  that  he 
may  yroM  be  called  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritiml  restorer  of  the  Irish  Church.  "  Some 
few  impropriations,"  as  Bishop  Vesey 
Bums  it  up,  '*he  obtained  by  power  of 
reason  and  persuasion,  more  by  law,  but  most 
of  all  by  purchase."  He  thus  and  otherwise 
recovered  for  the  Church  in  four  years  the 
sum,  it  is  stated,  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  pounds;  and  he  obtained  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  which  met  14th  July,  1634, 
an  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Length  of 


Leases.     In  spiritual  matters,  he  moved  in  tlie 
Convocation  which  met  at  the  same  time  for 
the    adoption   of    the    English    Articles^   of 
Religion  in  the  place  of  those  of  1615,  whi«  K 
included  the  unauthorised  "  Lambeth  Articles'* 
(see    that    article)    of    England,    and    wt-rtr 
strongly  Calvinistic.     In  this  Bramhall   8u«  - 
ceeded,    and  the    Articles  of   161«i,   though 
never  formally  repealed,  and  indeed  (sti-an^v 
to  say)  for  a  time  subscribed  in  some  diocf'M  > 
along   with    the  others,  fell  into  obli\-ion; 
but  with  the  English  canons,  which  he  would 
also  have  adopted,  he  ^nis  not  so  successful. 
Archbishop  Ussher  opposed  him,  but   com- 
mitted to  him  the  dniwing-up  of    a  set  of 
canons  based  on  those  of  England,  wliich  he  <u- 
cordingly  did :  on  this  part  of  his  Uf e  see  Mant'd 
History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  i.  489  tt  *<y. 
These  valuable  services  of  the  Bi^op  of  Derry. 
joined  with  his  previous  opposition  to  Rom»-. 
made  him  most  unpopular  with  the  Catholi'. 
l)arty,  and  even  before  the  actual  explosion  f>i 
the  Catholic  Rebellion  of  1 64 1  he  was  impeach*^! 
of  high  treason.     Bramhall  was  then  at  hi^ 
see,   but  resisting  his  friends*  entreaties  h^ 
hastened  to  Dublin,  and  went  down  to  tl.»- 
House  of   Lords,  where  he  was  taken  int'> 
custody,  as  it  seems,  by  Black  Rod,  at  tK^- 
order  of  the  House.    On  the  26th  April  h*- 
wrote  from  his   confinement  to  Archbishop 
Ussher,  then  in  England,  asking  his  help; 
the    Archbishop,    at    the   request   of    Lord 
Stndford,   the  night  before  he    was  to   U- 
executed,     obtained    from     Charles    1.    «a 
order  for  his  discharge,  and  this,  though  n*>t 
at  once,  was  obeyed.     The  Bishop  at  ono- 
returned  to  his  see,  but  had  not  been  tboi* 
long  before  the  rebellion  burst  out  by  th«- 
massacre  of  the  23rd  October,  and  Bramhiin, 
being  persuaded  that  his  life  was  not  taitV. 
was  induced  to  depart  for    England;   ther^ 
was  indeed  but  one  bishop,  John  Leslie  A 
Raphoe,  who  remained  in  Ireland  during  thf- 
Great  Rebellion.     In  England  Bnmihall  c<'n- 
tinued  doin^  his  utmost  in  all  ways  for  the 
king  and  his  cause,  till  after  the   battle  cf 
Marston  Moor,  2nd  July,  1644,  when  he  hhiI 
other   Royalists    left   England,  and    lan<i(ii 
at  Hamburg  on  the  8th ;   thence   he  vent 
to  Brussels,  where  he  mostly  remained  till 
1648,  and  is  related  to  have  occupied  hinja^U 
in    his    old    work    of     controversy     vith 
Jesuits.     In  the  latter  year  he  returned  for  ;i 
time  to  Ireland,  bat  was  forced  again  to  leave 
the  country,  and  his  vessel  being  chased  ty 
two  of  Oliver  CromwelFs  ships  of  war,  he  w;i^ 
only  saved  by  a  shift  of  the  wind.    Dnrinff 
this  second  sojourn  abroad  he  published  at  the 
Hague  [1650]  that  Consecration  and  Sumnx'^y 
of  Protestant  Bishops  Vindicated^  which,  vith 
the  notes  on  it  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  W.  Haddan, 
is  one  of  the  classics  on  the  subject. 

At  the  Restoration  Bramhall  returned  (Ot- 
ober,  1660)  to  England.  He  had  been  nonunatc<i 
in  August  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh 
vacant  since  Uaaher's  death  in  1655  ;  and  he 
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Wiis  appointed  by  ietters  patent  of  18th  Jan., 
1661.  The  first  work  was  of  course  to  fill  up 
tht*  episcopate ;  of  the  twenty-five  sees  then 
existing,  the  incumbents  of  eight  only,  includ- 
ing Bramball,  survived ;  the  four  archbishop- 
r.cs  were  all  vacant.  These  seventeen 
T^cancieB  were  filled  as  follows :  to  two  arch- 
hi>hopric8  (Armagh  and  Cashel),  and  the 
principal  see  of  Meath,  translations  from 
umong  the  ei^t  were  made ;  four  sees  were 
united  to  others  ;*  and  to  nine  of  the  remain- 
in:;  ten,  together  with  the  three  vacancies 
oiuftKi  by  the  translations,  Bramhall  and  three 
of  his  brethren  consecrated  in  St.  Patrick*s 
C'athedrd,  Dublin,  on  the  27th  Jan.,  1661. 
Hardly  ever,  if  ever,  had  any  such  number  of 
bi>hop3  been  consecrated  at  once  since  our 
Lord  Uimstelf  consecrated  the  Apostles  on  the 
(M-ningof  the  first  Easter-day ;  certainly  it 
Lis  not  happened  again.  Kildare,  the  only 
'i'r  still  left  vacant,  could  not  then  be  filled 
on  account  of  its  extreme  poverty ;  a  prebend 
<»f  St.  Patrick  was,  however,  very  shortly 
annexed,  and  a  bishop  consecrated  on  the  6th 
Man.h. 

Hrambairs  services  as  archbishop  were  not 
1*  ^  than  thoy  had  been  as  bishop ;  he  was  of 
fMursf  President  of  the  Convocation,  which 
u*'X  on  the  8th  of  3Iay,  and  he  was  also  elected 
^|rf^er  of  tbe  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  suc- 
( Ki^di-d  as  in  former  times  in  recovering  much 
lo>t  income  for  the  Church.  His  conduct  in 
p-fT^oading  such  of  his  clergy  as  had  only 
Prej«byterian  Orders  to  receive  ordination  from 
him  entirely  on  the  leg^  ground,  putting  aside 
Xht^  question  of  spiritual  validity,  has  been 
mich  questioned ;  but  considering  all  the  cir- 
I  um5tances,  and  the  great  necessity  of  main- 
taining peace  and  quietness,  the  Archbishop 
ia  not  to  be  too  hardly  judged;  there  is  no 
'louU  whatever  that  the  ordinations  were  not, 
4.-<  it  has  been  said  they  were,  hypothetical  or 
rxnditional  in  any  way;  such  an  idea  has 
arinrn  from  a  misreading  of  a  special  clause, 
r^M-rted  in  the  letters  of  Orders  granted  under 
f  uch  circumstances  [31ant*s  Hiatory  i.,  624]. 

Bramhall  did  not  long  survive  as  Primate ; 
L*-  had  already  had  two  paralytic  strokes,  and 
tbe  third,  which  came  on  in  court,  during  a 
trill  at  law  concerning  his  private  estate, 
proved  the  last.  This  was  in  June,  1663,  and 
U'fore  the  end  of  the  month  he  died,  and 
Wis  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
I'uhlin,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  preaching  his 
lua'^ral  sermon.  Bramhall's  works  are  chiefly 
•  '•ntrovendal;  thus,  besides  the  Conaecrdtion 
'  f  Pr^eatant  Bishopa  already  mentioned,  and 
•ih^r  works  on  the  Boman  controversy,  he 
vrote  against  the  sceptical  works  of  Hobbes ; 
vm*;  few  sennoos  also  remain,  but  others 
«hi<h  be  left  in  MS.  were,  as  his  biographer 


*  TlvTve  Tvmained  nnited,  but  Cloyne  was,  after  a 
•w  jean,  again  Mparat«d  from  Cork,  to  which  it 
^l  ^^n  joiaed,  and  ao  Oimtinaad  till  th«>8e  twenty* 
144  ixuh  aeea  wars  reduced  to  twelve  in  183i. 


says,  "  teme  by  the  rats."  His  works,  with 
Life  prefixed,  were  published  by  Bishop  Vescy 
at  Dublin,  1677  ;  and  in  the  Library' of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology,  edited  by  Mr.  Haddan, 
five  vols.,  Oxford,  1842—45. 

Bramhall  married, when  Rector  of  Ewington, 
a  lady  named  by  birth  Halley,  the  widow  of 
another  Yorkshire  clergyman ;  by  her  he  had 
one  son.  Sir  Thomas  Bramhall,  created 
baronet  in  his  father's  lifetime,  31st  May, 
1662,  who  died  without  issue;  and  three 
daughtera,  of  whom  the  eldest  married  Sir 
.James  Graham,  son  of  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Menteith,  and  had  an  only  daughter,  through 
whose  marriage  with  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon, 
Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  is  the  present 
representative  of  the  Archbishop. 

Brandenburg,  Confession  of.— A  Con- 
fession  of  Faith  drawn  up  in  the  City  of 
Brandenburg,  by  order  of  the  Elector,  with  a 
view  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  Luther  with 
those  of  Calvin,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
putes occasioned  by  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg. 

Brandon,  St.  Ta-d.  482—577],  of  Clon- 
fert.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  Clonf ert, 
in  the  county  of  Longford.  He  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  a  seven  yean*  voyage  in  search  of 
the  Fortunate  Islands,  which  he  undertook  in 
the  year  545,  and  which  seems  in  reality  one 
of  those  missionaiy  enterprises  for  which  the 
early  Church  of  Ireland  was  so  famous. 
The  church  of  Brancepeth,  near  Durham,  is 
dedicated  in  his  name,  and  he  is  com- 
memorated on  May  16th. 

Brandon  or  Brendan,  St.  [a.d.  573]. 
—Abbot  of  Birr,  naw  represented  by  Parsons- 
town,  at  the  south- west  extremity  of  King's 
County,  in  Iieinster.  He  was  a  friend  of  St. 
Columba,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  possessing 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  is  commcmonitcd 
on  November  29th. 

Brannock,  St.  — A  Devonshire  hermit 
of  this  name,  who  ia  said  to  have  been 
son  to  a  prince  of  Calabria,  gives  his 
name  to  Braunton  in  that  county,  and  to 
Brampton  in  Somersetshire.  He  is  com- 
memorated on  January  7th.  The  antiquary, 
Leland  writes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VITl., 
"I  forbear  to  speak  of  his  tow,  his  staff,  his 
oak,  his  well,  and  his  servant  Abel,  all  of 
which  are  lively  represented  in  a  glass  window 
of  *  Bramton  *  Church." 

Brasenose  College.  [Oxford,  Vniver. 

SITY  OF.] 

Brasses  in  Churches,  sepulchral  tablets, 
made  generally  of  the  mixed  metal  called 
latten,  and  inlaid  on  slabs  of  stone,  to  form 
part  of  the  pavement  of  the  chureh,  or  to  lie 
on  the  top  of  an  altaf-tomb.  Brasses  are 
either  (1)  flguresof  the  persons  commemorated^ 
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or  (2)  inacriptions  with  or  without  ornamental 
scroll-work,  or  (3)  floriated  crosses  with  in- 
scriptions at  the  foot  or  in  a  surrounding 
border.  The  oldest  in  England  is  that  of  Sir 
John  d'Abemon  (1277).  at  Stoke  d'Abemon, 
in  Surrey,  the  next  that  of  Sir  Hoger  de 
Trumping^n  (1289),  near  Cambridge.  The 
former  of  these  is  on  the  ground,  the  latter  on 
an  altar-tomb.  Many  brasses  were  destroyed 
in  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
the  Matrix,  i.e.,  the  incised  stone  in  which  one 
was  formerly  laid,  is  still  a  common  object  to 
be  seen  on  church  floors.  The  disregard  for. 
objects  of  antiquity  which  marked  the  last 
century  is  another  reason  why  many  brasses 
have  been  injured ;  the  writer  of  the  present 
article,  while  supervising  the  restoration  of 
an  ancient  church,  found  two  elaborate  brasses 
thrown  away  under  some  pews  fifty  years  old. 
The  matrices  belonging  to  them  were  found 
in  the  diurch,  and  tbey  were  restored.  Brasses 
are  particularly  valuable  as  illustrating  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  costume  of  past  age& 
Most  of  the  best  are  of  foreign  workmanship. 
[Monuments.] 

Brawling  in  Chnroh.— An  offence 
consisting  of  unauthorised  roeaking  or  talking 
during  Divine  Service ;  and  of  which  clergy 
as  well  as  laity^  may  be  found  guilty. 

''  Brawling  in  church,  or  interrupting  the 
minister  in  Divine  Service,"  says  the  Book  of 
Church  Law  J  was  formerly  met  by  several  old 
statutes,  which  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  ofFen- 
der ;  but  an  Act  ot  Parliament  was  passed  in 
1860,  *' to  aboliflh  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  ...  in  England  and  Ireland,  in 
certain  cases  of  brawUng,*'  and  to  provide  a 
more  effective  remedy.  This  Statute  [23  and 
24  Vict.,  oh.  32]  enacts  as  follows :  "  j2.  Any 
person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  riotous,  violent, 
or  indecent  behaviour  ...  in  any  cathedral, 
church,  parish  or  district  church  or  chapel 
.  .  .  whether  during  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Service,  or  at  any  other  time,  or  in 
any  churchyard  or  bunal-ground,  or  who 
shall  molest,  let,  disturb,  vex,  or  trouble,  or  by 
any  other  unlawful  means  disquiet  or  misuse 
any  preacher  duly  authorised  to  preach 
therein,  or  any  clergyxnan  in  Holy  Orders 
ministering  or  celebrating  any  sacrament,  or 
any  Divine  Service,  rite  or  ofiice,  in  any 
cathedral,  church,  or  chapel,  or  in  any  church- 
yard or  burial-ground,  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  five 
pounds  for  every  such  offence ;  or  may,  if  the 
justices  before  whom  he  shall  be  convicted 
think  fit,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  any 
pecuniary  penalty,  be  oommittea  to  prison  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  two  months.  §3. 
Every  such  offender  in  the  premises,  after  the 
said  misdemeanour  so  committed,  immediately 
and  forthwith  may  be  apprehended  and  taken 
by  any  constable  ox  churchwarden  of  the 
parish  or  place  where  the  said  offence  shall 


be  committed,  and  taken  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  where  the 
said  offence  shall  have  been  so  committed,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law."  A  summary 
power  is  thus  placed  m  the  hands  oi  church- 
wardens  of  apprehending  any. offender  (dtker 
personally,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  con- 
stable) who  shall  be  guUty  of  *'  riotous,  violent, 
or  indecent  behaviour  ; "  the  last  term  being 
doubtless  intended  to  include  such  offences  as 
keeping  the  head  co  vered>-except  on  account  of 
infirmity,  which  is  provided  for  by  Canon  18 — 
during  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  or  even 
when  service  is  not  going  on,  in  a  consecrated 
building. 

Bray.  Thomas  [a.d.  1656—1730],  was 
bom  at  Marten,  in  Shropshire,  and  brought 
up  at  the  school  at  Oswestry,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford.  Having  afterwards  taken 
holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  to  the  liringd 
of  Over-Whitacre  and  Sheldon.  Here  he 
composed  his  Catechetical  Lectures^  a  work 
which  so  pleased  Bishop  Compton,  that  he 
selected  the  writer  to  act  as  his  oommiasar}* 
to  settle  the  church  affairs  of  Maryland.  He 
arrived  in  America,  March  12th,  1700,  and 
for  two  years  devoted  himself,  in  the  &ce  of 
the  most  harassing  oi^>08ition,  to  the  labomrs 
assigned  to  him.  He  then  retumedto  England, 
became  incumbent  of  St.  Botolph*s,  Aldgate, 
and  died  Februar}'  15th,  1730,  aged  seventy- 
three.  In  1712,  he  published  one  vol.  of 
his  Martyrology,  or  Papal  Umrpaticn^  foL, 
designing  to  follow  it  up  by  another  which  he 
left  unfinished.  In  1726  appeared  his 
Directoriwn  Mittionarium^  and  his  iVtinon/ta 
Bibliotkeearia,  One  of  his  chief  objects  in 
Maryland  had  been  to  establish  paroclual 
libraries  in  each  parish  for  the  use  of  the 
clergyman,  —  a  plan  which  was  afterwards 
extended  to  England  and  Wales ;  and  a  society 
still  exists,  although  but  little  known,  under 
the  title  of  the  Associates  of  Dr.  Bray. 

Brasenose  College.    [B&abbnobe.] 

Breacca,  St.  [a.i>.  650]. — An  Irish 
female  saint,  to  whom  churches  were  dedicated 
in  St.  Breock  and  other  Cornish  villages.  She 
is  commemorated  on  June  4th. 

Brendan,  St.    [Bkandon,  St.] 

Brethren.    [TrNKsas.] 

Brethren,  Christian.  [Christian 
Brethren.] 

Brethren  of   the  Common  Life. 

[Friends  of  God.] 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.—^^ 

later  name  for  the  mediseval  sect  of  Antino- 
mian  fanatics,  known  originally  as  Amalri- 
cians.  The  name  was  assumed  from  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the 
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hv  of  an  and  death*'  [Rom.  viiL  2].  The 
iibetty  Ham  claimed  waa^Jirat,  freedom  from 
outwd  orduiances,  and  teoHdly,  freedom  from 
the  guilt  of  mn.  Tbey  were  a  wandering 
aed,  and  seem  to  have  1)een  part  of  that  body 
uf  fanatics  who  were  in  medisBval  times  re- 
pr»ented  by  the  Bbghauds,  and  at  a  later 
<J<aa  by  the  Famxusts. 

Brethren*    Plymouth.    [Plymouth 

B&nHaaN.] 

Brfttwrlm frifl fir,  Carl  Gottlieb  [1776 
—  1848].  —  A  great  controversial  writer ; 
aathor  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  and  leader  of  a 
CienDAn  school  of  theology  which  |m>f essed 
to  tike  a  mediom  line  between  rationalism 
and  orthodoxy. 

Bzett,  Thomas  [a.i).  1667— 1743].— A 
nrm-juring  divine  of  great  learning,  chiefly 
known  for  his  JHsurUUum  on  the  Principal 
Lttitrfie*  med  in  the  Chrittian  Chweh,^ 
vLich  was  published  in  1720.  He  was  suc- 
rtrsaively  Lectorer  of  Islington,  Rector  of 
Hettesfaanger,  in  Kent,  and  of  Rucking.  He 
vas  xeoeiTed  into  oommmiion  with  the  Non- 
jmvTs  by  Bishop  Hickes,  on  Joly  1,  1715. 

Brtve.    [Bbief,  Papal.] 

Breviacy.  —  The  ecclesiastical  name  of 
the  rolnme  containing  the  diiily  offices,  as 
di^nct  from  the  Missa],  which  contains  the 
uffice  of  Holy  Communion ;  from  the  Manual, 
those  (d  Baptism,  Burial,  kc. ;  from  the  Pon- 
tifical, those  proper  to  Bishops;  and  others, 
(hir  ''Prayer  book*^  omtains,  though  these 
names  are  not  used,  a  short  Breviary,  Missal, 
Manual,  and  Pontifical,  bound  in  one  volume. 

There  was  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
l^rest  diversity  among  the  rites  of  public 
vrirship  in  different  dioceses  and  converts, 
vhich  as  time  proceeded  tended  more  and 
more  to  untformi^;  the  Roman  Breviary  was 
fint  settled  by  Pope  Gregory  YII.,  in  the 
tierenth  century ;  mat  of  Salisbury  or  Sarum 
br  tsL  Osmond,  bishop  of  that  see,  about  the 
*tame  time,  in  1085 ;  those  of  York,  Bangor, 
ll^:x«ford,  and  Lincoln,  whose  names  are 
known  from  the  pre&ce  to  our  Prayer-book, 
vere  already  existing,  and  continued  in  use ; 
in  the  ssme  way  other  continental  churches 
h^d  their  own  "  Uses ;  *'  and  thus  in  what  are 
i%\ln\  the  middle  ages  a  certain  number  of 
Kr^riaries  aad  other  office-books  had  acquired 
4  standing. 

Pope  GregOfT^s  Breviary  and  some  others 
w#re  in  1536  vx  a  time  superseded  by  the 
r<'foniKd  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Uuig^ones, 
which  was  pabliAed  in  that  year  under  Papal 
sinrtion.  This,  though  of  course  in  Latin, 
•fpproBched  in  some  decree  to  the  character  of 
th'>  Piuwt  English  Prayer-book,  and  was 
videiy  used ;  but  the  Roman  Churoh,  instead 
"^  comg  oo  like  us  in  reformation,  went  back 
a^iin,  and  in  1508  the  old  Breviary,  revised 


by  Pope  Pius  Y.,  was  imposed  throughout  the 
whole  obedience,  except  where  a  different  Use 
could  prove  two  centuries'  prescription.  This 
is  that  still  generally  in  use,  and  it  has  lately 
been  turned  into  English  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bute. 

The  English  Breviaries  already  mentioned 
existed  side  by  side  till,  in  1516,  a  reformed 
Sarum  Breviary  was  published ;  another,  still 
further  amended,  came  out  in  1541 ;  and  the 
next  year  this  was  adopted  throughout  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbury.  In  1549  came 
the  great  Reform,  of  Service  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  the  Breviary  offices  of  Matins, 
Lauds,  and  Prime,  were  translated  and  con- 
densed into  Morning  Prayer,  while  those  of 
Vespers  and  Compline  in  the  same  way  formed 
Evening  Prayer.  What  was  added  in  1552, 
before  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  after  the  third 
Collect,  forming  our  present  offices,  affected 
the  arrangement  in  no  degree. 

The  Breviary  was  usually  divided  into  four 
parts,  to  every  season  a  port ;  if  the  edition  of 
that  of  Sarum,  now  published  at  Cambridge 
by  Messrs.  Procter  and  Wordsworth,  cannot 
be  studied,  a  summary  of  its  contents  may  be 
found  in  Maskell's  MonumetUa  Ritualia,  ii., 
xxii. ;  and  for  a  catalogfue  of  the  old  copies 
which  remain  see  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson's 
List  of  Printed  Service  Book*^  London: 
Masters,  1850. 

Brevint,  Dakibl  [a.I).  1616  —  1695].— 
Was  bom  at  Jersey,  and  educated,  first  at 
Saumnr  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College.  Being 
expelled  from  the  university  by  the  Covenant- 
ers, he  passed  over  into  France,  and  became 
chaplain  to  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  being 
employed  in  the  negotiations  for  conciliating 
the  members  of  thus  Church  of  Rome  and 
Protestants.  After  the  Restoration  he  became 
Dean  of  Linooha,  and  died  in  1695. 

Briavel.  St.— A  hermit  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  whose  memory  is 
still  preserved  in  a  village  of  that  name.  He 
is  commemorated  on  August  7th. 

Brice,  St.  [d,  a.d.  444],  or  Britius, 
Briccius,  Brioe.  He  was  Biwop  of  Tours 
and  successor  of  St.  Martin  in  a.d.  397.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  city  under  a  false  accu- 
sation, after  he  had  held  the  see  thirty-three 
years,  and  then  betook  himself  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  cleared  of  the  charge.  The 
people  of  Tours  elected  a  new  bishop,  but  St. 
Brice  returned  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life.  He  is  commemorated  on  Kovember  1 3th, 
and  the  church  of  Brise-Norton,  in  Oxford- 
shire, is  dedicated  in  his  name. 

Bridal  Bing. — The  giving  of  a  bridal 
ring  was  a  ceremony  used  by  the  Romans 
before  the  times  of  Christianity,  and  adopted 
by  Chiistians  in  the  rite  of  espousal  or  be- 
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trothal)  and  not  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage 
itself,  as  is  our  present  custom. 

Bridal  Wreath..— The  bridal  wreath  or 
crown  was  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  newly- 
married  pair  when  they  left  the  church,  after 
receiving  the  benediction  and  celestial  veil. 
The  ceremony  of  "  crowning  "  is  still  retained 
in  the  Greek  Church. 

Bride,  St.  [a.d.  450—621],  also  called 
Brigid,  or  Bridget.  The  patroness  of  Ireland, 
designated  Thaumaturga,  or  the  wonder- 
worker. She  was  born  at  Fochard,  county 
Louth,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
centurj',  being  the  illegitimate  child  of  her 
father  Dubtach.  She  early  took  the  veil  at 
the  hands  of  St.  Mel,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  retired  into  a  cell  at  Kildare  (the  cell  of 
the  oak),  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  so 
numerous  a  community  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  separate  them  into  distinct  bodies, 
and  to  build  nunneries  for  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  acknow- 
ledged her  as  their  mother  and  foundress. 
She  herself  lived  chiefly  at  the  head  establish- 
ment at  Kildare.  lAttle  is  known  of  her 
beyond  these  few  particulars,  and  the  account 
of  her  miracles  given  in  modern  accounts  of 
her  life.  Her  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Marty r- 
ology  of  St.  Bede,  and  her  festival  is  observed 
on  the  Ist  of  February,  on  which  day  [a.d. 
521,  or  523]  she  is  said  to  have  died,  in  her 
seventieth  year ;  she  was  buried  at  Kildare, 
but  afterwards,  about  1185,  translated  to 
Down. 

Bridget,  St.  [a.d.  1304  — 1373].— A 
Swedish  saint,  connected  with  England 
through  the  monastery  founded  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  at  Isleworth,  by  Henry  V. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Birgir,  Prince  of 
Sweden,  bom  in  1304,  and  was  married  in  her 
sixteenth  year  to  TJIpho,  Prince  of  Nericia, 
in  Sweden,  who  was  but  eighteen.  After  the 
birth  of  eight  children,  Bridget  and  her 
husband  resolved  to  lead  a  life  of  religious 
retirement.  For  this  end,  and  to  break  all 
worldly  ties,  they  undertook  a  pilj^rimago  to 
Compostella;  and  IJlpho  died  shortly  after 
their  return  to  Sweden  in  1344.  About  this 
time  Bridget  built  the  great  monastery  of 
Wastein,  in  the  diocese  of  Link  Oping,  in 
which  she  placed  sixty  nuns,  and,  separated 
from  them  entirely,  thirteen  friars,  priests, 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  St.  Paul, 
four  deacons,  representing  the  four  doctors  of 
the  Church,  and  eight  lay-brothers.  The 
order  thus  founded  was  called  the  Order  of 
Brigittines,  or  the  Order  of  our  Saviour, 
because  the  chief  object  of  the  particular 
devotions  of  the  Order  is  the  T'assion  of  our 
Lord.  In  the  year  1406  Philippa,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.,  was  gent  to  Lund  en,  in  SwcKien, 
to  be  married  to  King  Eric  XIII.  of  Sweden 
and  VII.  of  DermMirk,  under  whom  the  three 
crowns  of  Scandinavia  had  been  united.  The 
English  princess  was  escorted  by  Henr}',  third 


Baron  Fitzhugh,  whose  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  Brigittiues,  then  recently  established  in 
Wastein,  and  he  offered  to  establish  a  branch 
of  the  Order  on  his  manor  of  Hinton,  near 
Cambridge.  Eventually  it  was  establighe*! 
by  Henry  V.,  brother  of  Philippa,  in  com- 
memoration of  their  father,  at  Isleworth. 
This  was  the  last  monastery  founded  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Reformation. 

St.  Bridget,  having  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
died  at  Rome  on  her  return,  July  23rd,  137:i, 
aged  seventy-one,  and  her  body  was  afterwards 
translated  to  the  monastery  of  Wastein. 
She  was  canonised  by  Pope  Boniface  IX., 
on  October  7th,  1391,  and  the  next  day, 
October  8th,  was  appointed  for  her  festival. 

Bridgawater  Treatises.— The  Earl 

of  Bridgewater,  by  his  will  dated  Februan 
25th,  1825,  left  the  sum  of  £8,000  in  trust  tc 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  be  poio 
to  the  person  or  persons  nominated  by  him  tc 
write,  print  and  publish  a  treatise  or  treatise 
"On  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  oj 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation  ;  illustra- 
ting such  work  by  all  reasonable  arguments 
as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and  formation  o 
God's  creation  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  anc 
mineral  kingdoms;  the  effect  of  digestion 
the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and  &i 
infinite  variety  of  other  arguments :  as  als 
by  discoveries,  ancient  and  modem,  in  art> 
sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  literature.' 
Davies  Gilbert,  the  then  President,  acting  oi 
the  advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur; 
and  Bishop  of  London,  appointed  eight  gentle 
men  to  write  treatises  on  the  several  branche 
of  the  subject.  Their  names  and  subject 
were  as  follows:  (1)  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers 
D.D.,  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  t 
the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  o 
Man  ;  (2)  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  The  Adaptatu. 
of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  o 
Man  ;  (3)  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  Aftronomy  nn 
General  Physict  considered  with  reftrener  t 
Natural  Theology;  (4)  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Th 
Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowment i 
as  evincing  Design  ;  (5)  Peter  Mark  Roget 
M.D.,  Animal  and  J'egetable  Physiology  con 
sidered  with  reference  to  Natural  Thtoiogi* 
(6)  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland«  On  Geology  an 
Mineralogy;  (7)  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  >>«  th 
History^  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  AnitnaU 
(8)  William  Prout,  Chemistry y  Meteorolopt 
and  the  Functions  of  Digestion^  considered  wi: 
reference  to  Natural  Theology, 

Bridgittines.    [See  Brhxibt.] 

Brightman,  Thomas  [1566— 1607].— . 
famous  English  Presbyterian  minister.  H 
principal  work  was  a  Revelation  of  the  Rereif 
tion,  a  book  which  has  been  very  widely  reai 
In  it  he  formulated  new  ideas  regarding  tl 
millennium,  which  found  great  favour  wiUi  tl; 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Briof^  Papal.—  An  ofiicial  letter  -written 
m  the  Dame  of  a  Pope  by  the  Cardinal- 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  inferior  importance 
to  a  Buix.  Brie^  are  sealed  with  the  Pope's 
sij.'net  ring,  called  the  *'  Seal  of  the  ITisher- 
man,"  from  its  desigu,  which  is  that  of  St. 
Peter  drawing  his  net  to  land.     [Bull.] 

Brief,  Koyal. — Thew-  were  letters  patent 
issued  by  the  sovereign,  directing  the  collec- 
tion of  alms  in  chuivhe:^  for  special  objects 
named  in  them.  They  wei^  read  after  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  wert»  granted  for  building 
and  repairing  (lurches,  and  for  many  benevo- 
lent purposes  (such  as  th*^  compensation  of 
losees  by  fire)  which  are  now  provided  for  by 
societies  or  public  subM-riptions.  Great 
abuses  arose  out  of  the  briefs,  and  a  statute  was 
passed  to  regulate  them  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  [4  Anne,  c.  14.]  The  abuses  still 
umtinncKi,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  of  ninety ->even  briefs  for  re- 
pairing or  rebuilding  churches  or  chapels, 
and  forty-seven  briefs  for  accidents  by  fire, 
inundations,  &c.,  issueil  Viet  ween  Michaelmas, 
1805,  and  Michaelmas,  1818,  the  sums  col- 
lected amounted  to  £67.'>13  19s.  4^d.,  and  the 
net  sums  paid  over  were  i'*28,904  12s.  llfd. 

An  attempt  was  agsiin  made  to  reform  the 
system  in  1821,  but  with  so  little  success 
that  briefs  were  at  la.'it  abolished,  in  1828, 
by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c  28.  **  King's  Letters,"  wliich 
weiTj  only  discontinued  a  few  years  ago,  were 
documents  of  a  similar  rhanicter,  granted  to 
Ibf  Incorporated  Socicti^d  for  Church  Building, 
Missions,  and  Educntiou. 

Bristol,  BisHopRKr  ok.— .Since  the  year 
18.36  the  diocese  of  Bristtil  has  formed  part  of 
the  diocese  of  Glou<.'<^.st«'i-  and  Bristol.  It  had 
a  prerious  exist<»nce  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety -four  years,  having  been  one  of  the  six 
dioceses  which  wer^  form«»d  out  of  a  small 
part  of  the  endow m^nt-s  of  the  monasteries  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  154  1-2  The  others  were 
tiloncester,  Peterborough.  Chester,  Oxford, 
and  Westminster".  'I'he  diocese  of  Bristol 
was  the  most  peculiar  in  its  geographical  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  di<MV'f8*»H  in  England  and 
Waka.  It  consistetl  of  the  city  and  liberty  of 
Bristol  and  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  which  was 
f*"'parated  from  thip  jKJrtion  of  the  diocese  by 
the  whole  of  Somerset. Mhir*»,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  dioi-ose  of  Salisbury. 
This  arrangement  wa«  altolinhed  by  an  Order 
'>f  Coundl  made  on  Ofto])er  oth,  1836,  when 
the  difjce^e  of  Bristol  whs  dissolved,  the 
•t>unty  of  Dorset  re-aniKrXKl  to  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  city  of  Bristol,  with  its 
.mrrounding  parinheH.  annexed  to  the  diocese 
of  Gloncfster,  the  new  diM-ese  thus  formed 
r«eiring  the  title  of  the  dio<-ese  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol. 

During  the  three  centuries  of  its  existence 
the  diocese  of  Bristol  wai«  presided  over  by 
forty-three  bishops,  of  whom  the  first  was 
Faol  Buah,  deprived,  after  the  accession  of 


Accession. 
PaulBuBh  .  .  1542 
John  Holyman  .  1554 
Bichard  Cheyney.  1562 
John  Bollingbam  1581 
Bichard  Fletcher.  1589 
John  Thomboroughl0O8 
NioolftB  Felton  .  1617 
Rowland   Search- 

field  . 
Bobert  Wright  . 
George  Coke 
Bobert  Skinner  . 
Thomas  Westfield  1642 
Thomas  Howell  .  1644 
Gilbert  Iromride .  1661 
GuvCarleton  .  1672 
William  GuUton.  1679 
John  Luke  .  .  1684 
Jonathan  Trelawny  1685 
Gilbert  Ironside .  1689 
John  Hall  .  .  1691 
John  Bobinson  .  1710 
George  Smallridge  1714 


1619 


1637 


Queen  Mary,  on  account  of  his  marriage ;  the 
last  bishop,  Joseph  Allen,  was  succeeded  in 
1836  by  J.  H.  Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who 
thus  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
BristoL  A  movement  is  now  being  actively 
made  to  separate  the  two,  and  to  restore  the 
Bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
sanctioning  this  was  passed  in  1884.  The 
list  of  Bishops  is  as  follows : — 

Accession. 
Hugh  Boulter  .  1719 
WiUiam  Bradahaw  1724 
Charles  Cecil  .  1783 
Thomas  Seeker  .  1735 
Thomas  Gooch  .  1737 
Joseph  Bntler  .  1738 
Jobn  Conybeare  .  1750 
John  Hume  .  .  1756 
PhiUp  Young  .  1758 
Thomas  Newton .  1761 
Lewis  Bagot.  .  1782 
Christopher  Wilson  1783 
Spencer  Madan  .  1792 
Uemry  B.  Coartenayl794 
Ffolhot    H.    W, 

Comewall.  .  1797 
George  Pelham  .  18ttS 
John  Lnxmore  .  1^07 
William  Z.Manael  1808 
JobnKaye  .  .  1820 
Bobert  Gray.  .  1827 
Joseph  Allen  .  Ib34 
James  Henry  Monk  1836 

[Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Bishopric  of.] 

The  cathedral  of  Bristol  is  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Augustinian  monastery,  which 
was  founded  in  a.d.  1142,  and  consecrated  on 
Easter  Day,  1148.  The  only  portions  of  the 
original  church  remaining,  except  the  chapter- 
house, the  great  gateway  of  the  Abbey,  and 
the  gateway  of  the  abbot's  lodgings,  are  in- 
corporated into  the  present  walls  of  the 
transepts.  The  greater  paii  of  the  ancient 
monastic  church  is  Decorated  work  of  the 
late  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  [a.I). 
1283 — 1341],  but  the  central  tower  and  the 
roofs  of  the  transepts  are  Perpendicular  [a.d. 
1481 — 1526^.  There  is  much  other  ancient 
and  interestmg  stained  glass  in  the  cathedral. 
The  ancient  Korman  nave  of  the  Augusti- 
nian abbey  was  pulled  down  shortly  before  it 
became  a  cathedral,  doubtless  with  the  view 
of  rebuilding  it  in  a  style  more  in  accordance 
with  the  reconstructed  choir.  That  rebuild- 
ing was,  however,  delayed  for  three  centuries 
and  a -half,  when  [a.d.  1867 — 1876]  the 
present  noble  nave  was  erected  in  the  De- 
corated style,  from  the  design  of  the  late 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street. 

British  America. — The  religious  his- 
tory of  the  greater  division  of  North  America 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  United 
States,  but  a  few  words  are  necessary  with 
regard  to  that  portion  which  belongs  to  the 
British  Crown.  The  early  history  of  Canada 
is  French ;  it  was  discovered  by  a  Frenchman, 
Jacques  C^ier,  -who  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  his  king.  Consequently,  the  first 
religious  teachers  were  Koman  Catholics, 
though  there  were  a  few  Huguenots  ahio. 
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But  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  hunters 
aud  tiuden  caused  an  admixture  of  races  on 
the  border.  The  conquest  by  General  Wolfe 
in  1759  placed  Canada  under  the  British  Gk>- 
vemment,  but  the  French  population  received 
guarantees  that  their  religion  and  laws 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  religion 
of  the  British  settlers,  who  now  began  to 
multiply,  was  of  course  on  the  same  f ootix^ 
as  that  of  the  original  British,  now  United, 
States.  The  first  congregation  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  organised  in  1 766 ;  it  met  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Franciscans 
at  hours  when  the  latter  did  not  require  it. 
In  1791  a  grant  of  crown  lands  was  made  for 
the  support  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy. 
But  the  great  disadvantage  from  which  the 
Church  suffered  for  so  many  years  was  that, 
though  episcopal,  it  had  no  resident  bishops. 
Every  minister  had  to  go  to  England  to 
receive  ordination.  Two  years  after  the  con- 
secration of  the  first  bishop  for  the  United 
States,  the  first  prelate  for  Canada  was 
sent,  Dr.  Inglis,  who  in  1787  became  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  now  fifteen 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  and 
about  700,000  lay  members. 

The  Presbyterian  oongregations  were  due 
to  Scottish  preachers.  There  were  at  one 
time  several  communions  of  them,  answering 
to  the  divisions  in  the  native  country,  but 
they  have  now  come  together,  under  the  title 
of  the  <<  Presb)rterian  Church  in  Canada." 
The  Congregationalists  and  Quakers  date 
from  the  Puritan  days.  In  Upper  Canada, 
where  the  majority  of  the  population  are  de- 
scended from  the  French  settlers,  the  prevail- 
ing religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  They  have 
two  archbishops  and  fifteen  bishops. 

BritiiUi,ST.    [Brice,  St.] 

Broad  Chnrolunen.— A  name  applied 
somewhat  loosely  to  certain  theologians  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  phrase  owes  its 
origin  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieto, 
written  in  1864  by  the  late  Mr.  Conybeare. 
He  defined  the  position  and  the  tenets  first  of 
the  I/>w  Church  School,  then  of  the  High 
Church,  and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  there 
was  another  school  of  great  infiuence,  though 
numerically  smaller  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  this  school  he  named  "  Broad  Church." 
But  some  of  those  who  are  included  by  him 
within  it  were  among  the  most  earnest  protes- 
tors against  being  so  labelled.  This  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  men  of  the  widest  diveztaicy 
of  views  were  called  by  Mr.  Conybeaxe  Broad 
Churchmen.  Many  were  men  engaged  in 
teaching  at  the  IJniversities  or  in  public 
schools ;  and  it  may  be  probably  assertea  as  a 
characteristic  of  so-called  Broad  Churchmen 
that  authority  in  their  estimation,  whether  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  Scriptures,  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  teaching  of  Gk>d  in  the  conscience. 
But  there  are  innumerable  shades  of  opinion 
comprised  under  this  name.    Among  Broad 


Churchmen  were  classed  Whately  and  Ar- 
nold, Head  Master  of  Rugby,  1828—1842, 
Maurice  and  Hare,  all  firm  believers  in  the 
supernatural  aspects  of  Christianity  and  in  our 
Lord's  Deity.  But  there  have  been  others  of 
whom  this  could  not  be  said,  and  who  regard 
the  special  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  an  open 
question.  The  Christology  of  such  is  restricted 
to  the  human  aspect  of  Christ's  earthly  life. 
His  Deity,  and  His  pre-existence  as  God 
beixig  passed  bj.  Self-control  rather  than 
Divine  grace  is  considered  the  power  by 
which  holy  living  is  to  be  attained. 

Brotherhood. — It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  brotherhoods  in  the 
Christian  Church.  St.  Basil  in  the  fouith 
century  gave  them  their  first  written  consti- 
tution, and  St.  Jerome  evidently  approved  of 
fraternities  rather  than  ''hermits,"  so  that 
we  may  conclude  that  they  were  established 
throughout  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In 
the  eighth  century  we  find  that  the  term 
<' fraternity '*  was  confined  to  monastic  and 
clerical  bodies,  and  not  given  to  laymen ;  but 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  is 
used  to  denote  a  "  gild,"  whose  majority  would 
most  likely  consLst  of  lay  members.  The  his- 
tory of  the  different  monastic  orders  will  be 
found  under  their  several  heads. 

Brown*  Johx  [a.i>.  1722 — 1787],  com- 
monly Imown  as  "  Brown  of  Haddington,"  be- 
cause he  was  minister  of  the  Burgher  branch 
of  the  Secession  Church  of  Haddington,  where 
he  also  kept  a  school.  His  Self-Interprft- 
ing  Bibte^  published  in  1778,  has  been  often 
reprinted,  and  is  a  very  admirable  work  for 
its  calm  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  its  fervent 
piety.  From  the  multitudinous  marginal 
references  which  it  contains  has  been  compiled 
Brorcn^t  OMteordanee  to  the  Bible,  His  /)<>- 
titmary  of  the  Bible ^  published  in  1769,  has 
also  been  reprinted  several  times,  the  loM 
edition  being  issued  as  late  as  1868  ;  and  his 
Shwrt  Cateehitm  is  widely  circulated  still. 

Browne,  Robert  [a.d.  1550 — 1631],  whs 
the  son  of  a  Northamptonshire  gentleman, 
was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1671  became  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  which  position  he 
speedily  plunged  into  controversy  by  inveigh- 
ing against  "  the  calling  and  authorising  of 
preachers  by  bishops."  His  preaching  and 
the  zeal  he  displayed  in  it  would  have  got  him 
into  heavier  trouble  than  it  did,  only  that 
Lord  Burghley,  to  whom  he  was  related, 
defended  him  when  attempts  were  made  to 
imprison  him.  Finding,  however,  that  hii 
liberty  was  endangered,  he  went  in  1581  to 
the  Netherlands  with  his  disciples.  There  he 
wrote  three  treatises,  setting  forth  the  tenets 
with  which  his  name  henceforth  became  con* 
nected.  The  first  was  entitled  A  Book 
which  eheweth  the  Life  and  Mannere  of  ell 
true  ChrietiatUf  and  how  unlike  thep  be  tmto 
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Turki  mtd  Fmpist*  and  Heathen  Folk,  Aho 
the  poihtt  and  part*  of  all  Divinity  :  that  w, 
of  tki  rewalid  will  and  word  of  Gody  are  de- 
clared by  their  teveral  DeJSnitiont  and 
iMitume  in  order  ae  followeth.  The  aecond 
was  an  exposition  of  the  23id  of  St. 
Uttthew,  and  inveighed  against  "ungodly 
commanion  of  all  false  Christiana,  and  especi- 
ally of  wicked  preachers  and  hirelings."  And 
the  third  was  A  Treatise  of  Reformation 
^hoitU  tarrying  for  any,  and  of  the  wieked^  ^ 
RMff  of  those  preaehere  %ohieh  iciU  not  reform ' 
wUU  the  magistrates  command  or  compel 
than.  The  titles  ¥rill  sufficiently  indicate 
the  principles  of  Browne's  teaching,  namely, 
the  setting  forth  of  Individiudism,  and 
the  protest  against  interference  of  external 
powers  with  religion.  It  is  "the  reign  of 
the  saints,"  as  the  phrase  came  afterwards 
to  he.  Bat  dissensions  arose  in  the 
little  commnnity,  in  consequence  of  which 
Browne  went  to  Scotland  in  1584,  and  hegan 
preaching  at  Edinburgh,  especially  urging  the 
necessity  of  holding;  no  communion  with 
churches  where  evU-doers  were  not  rigorously 
excommunicated.  This  doctrine,  as  well  as 
his  rejection  of  sponsors  for  the  baptised, 
caiued  him  to  be  arraigned  before  the  Session 
at  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was 
impriaoiied.  He  then  came  once  more  to 
KnglflTid,  was  again  protected  by  Lord  Borgh- 
ley,  and  in  1586  was  elected  Master  of  St. 
Oiave's  Grrammar  School,  in  Southwark, 
uadertaking,  in  order  to  .qualify  himself,  not 
only  to  rrazain  from  preaching  his  peculiar 
diM^rines,  but  to  live  as  a  member  of  the 
(liarch  oi  England.  He  kept  his  word,  and 
five  yean  later  Lord  Burghley  gave  him  the 
living  of  Achurch-cum-Thorpe,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, a  cure  which  he  held  for  forty  years. 
FuDer  {Ch.  Hist,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  64)  accuses  him 
of  negl«<ting  his  duties  and  leading  a  life  not 
over  strict.  He  died  in  Northampton  €bu>l, 
baring  been  sent  thither  for  strilong  a  con- 
stable who  required  payment  of  a  rate,  but  it 
firems  probable  that  this  was  done  at  a  time 
when  old  age  rendered  him  irresponsible. 
His  followers,  known  for  a  while  as  Brownists, 
developed  into  the  iNOiPBNDEirTS  (q.v.). 

~A  small  sect  of  Swiss 
L  century,  of  the  canton  of 
Bn]gglen.  They  were  led  to  believe  that 
th«r  leaders,  two  brothers  named  Kohler, 
would  on  a  given  day  carry  them  to  heaven. 

Bmllyy  PiEBBB.  —  A  martyr  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  burned  at  Toumay,  Feb. 
19th,  1546. 

Bnmo,  St.  rA.D.  1040— 1101].  ~  The 
founder  of  the  CARTHrszAN  (q.v.)  Monks. 
He  was  canonised  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1614, 
and  his  festival  is  observed  on  October  6th. 

BrTBaites.— A  sect  of  Methodists,  also 
kxu3wn  by  the  name  of  "Bible  Christians,** 
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which  was  founded  in  Cornwall  by  a  local 
preacher  named  O'Bryan.    [Mbthodists.] 

BnceTi  Mahtin  [a.d.  1491 — 1561],  whose 
historical  surname  is  the  Greek  form  of  Cow- 
horn,  his  relU  paternal  name,  was  bom  at 
Schelestadt,  in  Lower  Alsatia,  and  was  a  Do- 
minican friar  at  Strasburg  until  the  age  of 
thirty.  Afterwards,  falling  in  with  some  of 
Luther's  tracts,  he  was  so  impressed  by  them 
as  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  writer,  which 
took  place  at  Heidelberg  in  1521,  and  was 
followed  by  his  adopting  for  the  most  part 
the  religious  views  of  Luther.  For  twenty 
^eais  he  taught  at  Strasburg,  and  succeeded 
in  spreading  nis  peculiar  views.  At  Cologne, 
where  he  had  been  Invited  by  ArchbiiSiop 
Hermann,  he  was  not  so  successful,  and  the 
opposition  he  met  with  on  the  part  of  the 
canons  compelled  him  at  last  to  relinquish  his 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Lutheran  tenets.  In 
1529  he  was  deputed  by  the  four  towns  of 
Strasburg,  Memmingen,  Landau,  and  Con- 
stance to  the  conferences  appointed  by  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  be  held  at  Marburg. 
Here  Bucer  exhibited  astonishing  subtlety 
and  fertility  of  mind,  far  outstripping  the 
most  refined  of  the  scholastio  theologians  in 
ingenuity,  so  as  fully  to  justify  the  cha- 
racter applied  to  him  by  Bossuet,  Le  grand  ar^ 
ekiteete  des  stibtilitis.  He  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  kind  of  conciliation  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Zwinglians,  and  patched  up  a  hollow 
truce.  He  afterwards  attended  other  confer- 
ences on  the  same  subject,  and  drew  up  the 
concordat  of  Wittemller^  in  1536,  but  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  bring  over  the  Swiss 
Churches.  Li  1548,  at  Augsburg,  he  refused* 
to  sign  the  celebrated  Interim  of  Charles  Y., 
and  this  made  it  dangerous  for  him  to  remain 
in*  Germany.  He  was  then  invited  to  Eng- 
land by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  after  lecturing  for  some  time  at 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  Begins  Professor  of 
Divinity  there  in  1550.  He  was  three  times 
married,  his  first  wife  being  a  nun,  named 
Elizabeth  Pallase,  who  bore  him  thirteen  sons, 
only  one  of  whom  survived  him,  and  that  one 
being  of  weak  intellect.  Bucer  himself  died 
at  Cambridge  on  February  28th,  1551.  His 
influence  tenaded  more  than  that  of  aziy  other 
foreigner  to  turn  the  current  of  the  English 
Keformation  into  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Protestant  communities  abroad.  Something 
of  the  character  of  his  teaching  is  indicated 
in  the  theological  proposition  which  he 
maintained  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, namely,  "That  all  good  works  which 
men  seem  to  perform  before  justification  are 
really  sins,  and  merit  the  Divine  displeasure ; 
but  after  we  are  justified  good  actions  are 
necessarily  done  by  us.'*  He  also  main- 
tained strongly  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Divine 
decrees,**  by  which  one  portion  of  mankind 
is  supposed  to  be  predestined  and  elected  by 
God  to  salvation,  and  another  portion  to  dam* 
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nation;  and  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
corporeal  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
The  use  of  chancels  for  divine  service  he  de- 
clared to  be  anti-Christian,  and  that  of  vest- 
ments, including  the  surplice,  highly  objec- 
tionable, though  not  actually  sinful.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  party  which  endeavoured  to 
forbid  kneeling  at  prayers  and  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  He  had  like^-ise  a 
special  aversion  to  the  use  of  church  bells. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  March  25,  1550,  Bucer 
presented  Edward  VI.  with  the  manascript  of 
a  work  which  he  had  written  in  Latin,  Con- 
eeming  the  Kingdom  of  ChrUt  (it  was 
printed  after  the  king's  death,  under  the  title 
I)e  Regno  ChrisH  iibri  duo.  Basle,  1557). 
In  this  work  Bucer  pressed  the  king  to  intro- 
duce a  stem  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
under  which  punishments,  especially  excom- 
manication  and  death,  were  to  be  dealt  out 
broadcast.  Able-bodied  men  and  women  who 
would  not  work  were,  for  example,  to  be  ex- 
communicated ;  men  and  women  who  committed 
adultery  were  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  all  the 
capital  punishments  ordered  in  the  Mosaic 
law  were  to  be  adopted  into  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. This  book  made  a  great  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  studying 
it  that  he  began  to  write  A  Discottrse  about 
the  Reformation  of  many  AbuseSy  in  the 
first  part  of  which  occur  the  words,  "The 
ecclesiastical"  governance  of  this  realm  "con- 
sisteth  in  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God,  con- 
tinuing the  people  in  prayer,  and  the  discip- 
line .  .  .  For  discipline,  it  were  very  good 
that  it  went  forth,  and  that  those  that  did 
notably  offend  in  swearing,  rioting,  neglect- 
ing of  God's  Word,  or  such-like  vices,  were 
duly  punished,  so  that  those  that  should  be 
executors  of  this  discipline  were  men  of  tried 
honesty,  wisdom,  and  judgment."  This  so- 
called  "  discipline"  was  a  system  of  religious 
tyranny  which  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
Englishmen,  but  it  was  supposed  that  Edward 
VI.  was  resolved  to  introduce  it,  and  that  if 
he  had  lived  to  come  of  age  he  would,  with 
Tudor  determination,  have  imposed  it  on  the 
nation.  Bucer's  book  evidently  influenced 
the  Reformatio  Legum,  and  was  probably 
known  to  Peter  Martyr,  who  had  much  to  do 
with  the  latter. 

But  the  most  permanent  effect  of  Bucer's 
influence  was  produced  by  his  work  on  the 
First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.— that  of 
1549.  Alasco,  Peter  Martyr,  Hooper,  and 
Bucer  appear  to  have  been  continually  corres- 
ponding about  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  usages 
enjoined  by  it,  and  their  dislike  of  certain 
portions  of  it  at  length  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Bucer's  Censure,  which  was  nomi- 
nally a  reply  to  Cranmer's  request  for  his 
opinion  respecting  the  Prayer  Book,  but  prac- 
tically a  criticism  of  its  contents  from  the 
anti-sacerdotalist  point  of  view.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Bucer's  objections  led  to 


the  revision  of  the  book,  or  that,  while  a 
large  number  of  them  were  disregarded,  it 
was  in  deference  to  them  that  the  Com- 
munion Service  was  so  considerably  altered, 
and  especially  that  the  Invocation  of  tla« 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Commemoration  of 
the  Departed  were  omitted.  Under  the 
same  influence  the  office  for  Baptism  wa^ 
altered  by  the  disuse  of  exorcism,  of  the 
chrisom,  or  white  robe,  and  of  the  chrism, 
and  that  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  by  tht^ 
disuse  of  anointing.  His  objections  to  Imeel- 
ing  at  the  Communion  were  vigorously  o{>- 
posed  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  others, 
notwithstanding  the  support  which  they  rf- 
ceived  from  the  Privy  Council,  and*  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  were  urged  by 
Bishop  Hooper. 

Bnclianites.  — A  Scotch  sect  which 
appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  as  furnishing 
a  strange  example  of  religious  extravagant-. 
The  absurdities  related  and  believed  about 
Mrs.  Buchan,  the  foundress,  were  very 
numerous  and  shocking.  It  is  stated  that 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Covenantei^ 
of  the  Scottish  Lowlands  were  among  hn 
adherents. 

Baclc,  Chakles  [a.d.  1771— 18151— J 
Nonconformist  minister,  author  of  a  Theo- 
logical Dictionary  published  in  London  ir 
1802,  and  which  has  g^ne  through  man} 
editions. 

Biic]ceridge«  John  \d.  jud.  1631],  Bisho] 
of  Rochester  1611,  of  Ely  1626.  He  wrote  ; 
work  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Po]»t' 
against  Cardinal  Bellarmine. 

BnddcBiui,  or  Badde,  John  Franci 
[a.d.  1667— 1729].— a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  some  eminence  as  a  writer  on  moral  thc-o 
logy. 

Buddhism. — ^The  religion  professed  L 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  worlti 
namely,  the  people  of  China,  Japan,  Sian 
Burmah,  Nepaul,  Ceylon,  Mongolia,  Tartar^ 
Thibet,  and  Cashmere.  It  is  an  offshoot  < 
Brahminism,  and  originated  in  India  six  ct-r 
turies  before  the  Christian  era  with  Sfddhiii 
tha,  better  known  as  Sakva-mouni.  or  bv  th 
title  of  Buddha  rJ5:#i^.,  "the  Enlighteneti  " 
which  he  assumea,  and  from  which  his  follox* 
ers  are  named  **  Buddhists."  But  it  has  Ixh- 
questioned  whether  there  ever  was  suc*h 
person  as  Bu^ddha,  and  whether  the  who! 
mass  of  traditions  respecting  him  arc  n< 
unhistorical.  Of  this  opinion  were  1V« 
fessor  Wilson,  as  shown  at  length  in  h 
Eeeay  on  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  and  ah 
Professor  Maurice,  as  shown  in  his  Leelut 
on  the  Religion  of  the  World. 

There  is  no  God  in  the  religious  system  < 
Buddhism,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  worship  < 
Buddha,  for  which  temples  are  erected,  n  r 
which  consists  simply    of  prayers  and    tJ 
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baming  of  perfumed  woods  before  the  images 
and  alleged  relics  of  Baddha,  which  are  innu- 
merable. There  are  also  a  vast  number  of 
Buddhist  monks,  or  <*  bonzes,"  who  live  a 
strict  life  in  communitiee  like  those  of  Christ- 
ian monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  act  as  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  and  employ  themselves  in 
»tudy.  The  end  and  object  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  is  "  Nirvana,*'  of  which  term  the 
meaning  is  doubtful,  some  conmdering  that  it 
signifies  absolute  annihilation,  others  that  it  is 
iibaorption  into  Buddha,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  the  religious  idea  of 
HbHorption  into  Ood.  This  end  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  extinction  of  self,  and  thus  the 
strict  practice  of  Buddhism  is  a  rigid  as- 
c-^'tidsm.  similar  to  that  of  the  early  Egyptian 

UsaMTTS. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Buddhism  maintains  the  same  form  in  all  the 
coontries  where  it  is  professed.  It  has  ever 
shown  a  remarkable  power  of  assimilating 
vith  itself  some  of  the  features  of  other  re- 
ligious. In  some  countries  it  retains  its 
original  form  of  a  religion  without  a  deity; 
in  others  it  bears  clear  traces  of  the  influence 
of  other  religions :  as  of  some  obsolete  Christian 
heresy  in  Thibet,  and  of  polytheism  in  China. 

BncbuMUUi.  —  The  followers  of  Simon 
Badnaeus,  an  early  professor  of  Ultra- 
Sxinian  principles  in  Poland,  who  was  de- 
f/ised  from  the  ministry  in  a.d.  1584,  and, 
«ith  all  his  followers,  excommunicated. 

Bndoc,  St.  [a.d.  500]. — An  Irish  saint, 
vhoee  ministrations  in  Devonshire  are  kept  in 
memory  by  the  name  of  the  village  of  Budeaux. 

Bnlgariaa  Clliurcll. — The  Bulgarians 
are  a  separate  race,  whose  origin  is  uncertain ; 
th^  were  ChristianiBed  by  Methodius,  who 
^-as  also  the  Apostle  of  Bohemia.  [Bohemia.] 
Aftt-r  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  Empire  by 
the  Turks,  the  religions  history  of  the  Bulga- 
rians for  centuries  is  almost  nothina^.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  American  missionaries  estab- 
lished schools  among  them,  and  translated 
the  Bible  into  Bulgarian.  In  1870  a  national 
Oiunh  was  established,  which  the  Greek 
Patriarch  has  declared  schismatical,  but  which 
is  recognised  as  orthodox  in  Russia. 

BnlgaxiaiUll — A  name  given  in  mediae- 
Tal  times  to  the  various  bodies  of  the  Albx- 
f'E^HEs  (q.v.),  from  the  supposed  origin  of 
thit  sect  in  Bulgaria. 

Boll,  Geoegb  [a.d.  1634— 1710].— Bishop 
of  .*^.  David's  from  April  29th,  1705,  until  his 
death,  and  a  very  eminent  theological  writer. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Somerset- 
shire family,  and,  his  father  dying  when  he 
was  only  four  years  of  ag^,  was  left  with  a 
i^all  estate  of  £200  a  year,  which  provided 
him  with  a  learned  education  and  a  mainte- 
AHnceinhard  times.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Tiverton  Grammar  School,  but 


went  up  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  at  four- 
teen years  of  age.  In  1655  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  pritot  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
unusually  early  age  of  twenty-one,  by 
Skinner,  the  ejected  Biahop  of  Oxford,  and 
was  able  so  far  to  comply  with  the  'Puritan 
Government  of  the  time  that  ho  held  the  bene- 
fice of  St.  George's,  near  Bristol,  worth  £30 
a  year,  and  afterwards  that  of  Suddington 
St.  Mary,  near  Cirencester.  Like  Bii^op 
Sanderson,  when  his  Prayer-book  was  taken 
away  by  the  Puritan  soldiers.  Bull  recited  the 
services  of  the  Church,  and  a  striking  anec- 
dote is  narrated  by  Nelson,  his  biographer,  in 
connection  with  this  fact.  Being  called  ui)on 
to  christen  the  child  of  one  of  his  chief 
parishioners,  he  repeated  the  service  from 
memory  with  great  gravity,  devotion,  and 
fluency,  "  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  company.  After  the  ordinance  the 
fother  of  the  child  returned  Mr.  Bull  many 
thanks,  and  praised  extempore  prayers,  inti- 
mating, at  the  same  time,  with  how  much 
greater  edification  they  prayed  who  entirely 
depended  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  for  His  as- 
sistance  in  their  extempore  effusions  than 
those  did  who  tied  themselves  up  to  premedi- 
tated forms ;  and  that  if  he  had  not  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  that  badge  of  Popery,  as  he 
called  it,  nobody  could  have  formea  the  least 
objection  to  his  excellent  prayers.  Upon 
which,  Mr.  Bull,  hoping  to  recover  him  from 
his  ill-grounded  prejudices,  showed  him  the 
Office  of  Baptism  in  the  Liturgy,  wherein  was 
contained  every  prayer  which  he  had  offered 
up  to  God  on  that  occasion,  which,  with 
farther  arguments  that  he  then  urged,  so 
effectually  wrought  upon  the  good  man  and 
his  whole  &mily,  that  they  always  after  that 
time  frequented  the  parish  church,  and  never 
more  absented  themselves  from  communion.'* 

In  1678  Bull  was  made  Prebendary  of 
Gloucester,  and  it  was  during  the  occupancy 
of  his  stall  in  this  cathedral  that  he  published 
those  learned  works,  his  Defence  of  the  Xieene 
Faithy  his  Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  and 
his  Primitive  and  jipoetolic  Tradition  —  all  in 
Latin — which  made  his  name  famous  among 
Continental  theologians  as  well  as  among 
English  Churchmen. 

In  1705  the  political  dispensers  of  bishop- 
rics found  out  that  there  had  been  a  prophet 
among  them  for  half  a  century  who  had  been 
a  learned  defender  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  her  opponents ;  and  in  the  decline  of 
his  vigour  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  a  position  which  he  otcupied  from 
his  seventy-second  to  his  seventy-seventh 
year.  Bishop  Bull  was  buried  at  Brecon, 
where  he  died  on  February  17th,  1710. 

Bully  Papal. — Tlie  highest  form  of  a 
Pope's  Apostolical  letters,  taking  its  name 
from  the  metal  seal  attached  to  it  (Lat.  bulla). 
These  seals  were  originally,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  matter,  of  gold,  sUver,  or 
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lead :  one  "  Gk)lden  Bull "  was  that  by  which 
Pope  Clement  VII.  made  King  Henry  YIII. 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  it  is  preserved  at 
Westminster.  At  present,  however,  gold  and 
silver  are  not  wasted  upon  bulls,  which  are 
all  leaden.  They  are  directed  by  the  Pope  to 
three  commissioners,  and  published  by  one  of 
them;  the  seal  has  on  one  side  the  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the 
Pope*8  name  and  pontifical  year;  a  bull  is 
necessary  at  the  consecration  of  every  bishop. 
Even  in  countries  of  the  Boman  obedience 
bulls  require  some  ratification  by  the  civil 
power  before  they  are  acted  upon :  in  Eng- 
land they  are  of  course  invalid,  being  made 
80  by  28  Henry  VIIL,  c.  16.,  and  by  13 
Eliz.,  c.  2,  and  it  is  high  treason  to  procure 
them.  Some  of  the  most  important  bulls 
are: — 

1.  The  bull  Ufum  Sanetam^  1302  (Boniface 
YIII.),  declaring  the  universal  supremacy  of 
the  papal  power. 

2.  The  bull  In  Ccena  Domini,  1536  (Paul 
III.),  excommunicating  heretics:  read  every 
year  on  Maunday  Thursday,  whence  its 
title. 

3.  The  bull  Uni^enitus  Dei  Filiaay  1713 
(Clement  XI.),  against  Jonsenists  and  other 
IVotestants,  and  specially  against  the  JRSJUx- 
tons  Morales  of  Pasquier  Quesnel  [d.  1719]. 

4.  The  bull  JPastoralia  Jteffiminia,  1742 
(Benedict  XIV.),  against  impeding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  court  of  Home. 

5.  Thehull  Inefabilia Detu,  1854  (Pius IX.), 
declaring  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

6.  The  bull  Pastor  Altemus,  1870  (Pius  IX.), 
declaring  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

The  titles  are  generally  the  first  words  of 
the  instnmient. 

Bullarinm. — A  collection  of  Papal  balls. 

BuUixiffer,  Henry  [a.d.  1504—1575].— 
Paster  of  Ziirich  during  the  time  that  the 
Protestant  refugees  spent  there  while  the 
Marian  persecution  was  rife  in  England.  He 
also  corresponded  with  many  who  rose  to  high 
positions  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  his  tiieo- 
logical  works,  the  Decades,  was  recommended  to 
the  unlearned  Clergy  by  Convocation  in  1586. 
Bullinger  thus  came  to  exercise  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  Church  of  England  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age — greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  Continental  Reformers.  As  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Zwingli,  and  his  successor 
at  Zurich,  this  influence  was  of  a  very  decided 
Zwinglian  tone,  and  was  represented  by  the 
Evangelical  school  of  a  much  later  period. 
[ZwiNOLiANS ;  Evangelicals.] 

Bnngener,  Felix  [a.d.  1814— 1874J.— 
A  Protestant  wiiter  of  much  value,  ordained 
at  Geneva,  but  who  five  years  afterwards  took 
to  literature  as  his  calling.  For  many  years  he 
edited  an  Annual  Contravening  Bomanitm  and 


Nationalism,    His  chief  work,  however,  is  a 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Bunaen,  Ghrishan  Kabl  Jobiab,  Cheva- 
LiER  DB  [a.d.  1791— 1860].— He  was  bom  in 
the  principality  of  Waldeck,  and  educated  at 
Qottingen,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in 
classics  and  philology.  He  studied  Oriental 
languages  in  Paris.  Becoming  Niebohr'a 
secrete^  at  Rome,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  1822,  and  his  abilities 
procured  him  rapid  advancement  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  Prussia.  He  succeeded 
Niebnhr  on  the  latter's  retirement  as  Prussian 
Minister  in  Rome,  but  on  a  difference  arising 
between  the  Papal  States  and  Prussia  in  1838, 
he  was  recalled.  In  1839  he  became  ambas- 
sador to  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and  in  1841 
Prussiaa  ambassador  to  England;  he  held  this 
post  till  1854.  Chevalier  Bunsen  was  almost 
a  naturalised  Englishman;  one  of  his  sods 
waa  ordained  in  the  English  Church.  He 
was  a  representative  man  in  intellectual 
English  circles,  gathering  around  him  literary 
celebrities  from  various  countries.  Dr.  Arnold, 
Archdeacon  Hare,  and  Professor  >Iaurice 
were  his  intimate  friends.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Anglo-Prussian 
Bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  [See  Jerusalem 
BisHOPnic.^  Hia  literary  fune  is  established 
as  an  ecclesiastical  historian  and  Egyptologist. 
Among  his  many  works  we  may  mention 
HippdytM  and  his  Age^  The  Church  of  ths 
Future,  The  Signs  of  the  TimM,  Outlines  of 
the  PhUosophy  of  Universal  History  applied  to 
Language  and  Religion,  Egypt* s  Place  in  Uniur- 
sal  History.  His  wife  has  published  a  most 
interesting  memoir  of  him. 

Bnntintf,  Jabez  [a.d.  1779— 1858].— A 
celebrated  Wesleyan  minister.  From  the  age 
of  twenty  he  devoted  himself  with  great  success 
to  active  ministerial  work.  He  was  four 
times  chosen  President  of  the  annual  Confer- 
ence, in  1820,  1828,  1836,  and  1844.  From 
1834  till  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
theological  institution  of  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, and  by  his  brethren  his  judgment 
was  considered  final  in  all  matters  of  religious 
government. 

Bunyan,  John  [a.d.  1628— 1688].— The 
writ^^  the  most  popular  relig^'ous  romance 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  travelling  tinker,  pro- 
bably of  gipsy  origin,  was  bom  at  Elstov, 
near  Bedfori,  and  was  brought  up  by  his 
father  to  his  own  trade.  Being  a  wild  youth, 
he  soon  forsook  this  trade  and  enlisted  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Puritan  army,  and  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Iicicester,  where  he  probably 
saw  enough  of  military  operations  of  this 
nature  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  "  yrai* 
semblance "  to  them  in  another  religious 
romance.  The  Holy  War.  It  was  doubtle.^ 
at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  educated  him- 
self in  reading  and  writing,  and  listeniog 
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beneftth  the  pulpit  of  the  Puiitan  army  diap- 
lain  would  be  a  likely  way  for  him  to  have 
acquired  the  knack  of  extemporary  preaching. 
Aboat  the  year  1656  he  became  converted  to 
a  better  Hfe,  joined  a  Baptist  congregation  at 
Bedfotd,  and  occasionaUy  preached  in  the 
Baptist  Meeting-house,  where  he  became  so 
popakr  that  the  Baptist  community  soon  built 
a  chapel  for  his  express  use.  In  1660  the 
retam  of  the  Bo^-alists  led  to  aevere  measures 
being  tiiken  agamst  ministers  who  were  con- 
spicuous among  the  Puritan  party.  Bunyan 
vaa  accordingly  committed  to  prison  for  hold- 
ing an  unlawful  assembly,  and  in  Bedford 
Gaol  he  remained  for  twelve  years  and  a-half , 
though  not  in  strict  confinement.  Here  he 
"ti^^ed  laces*' — ^that  is,  tacked  or  fitted  the 
tin  or  bnu»  points  on  to  the  end  of  boot  and 
stay  laces — for  a  living,  and  achieved  a  world- 
wide lame  by  writing  the  FUgriaCt  Frogrew 
fnm  tJkii  World  unto  a  JBttUr,  Having  been 
set  free  from  imprisonment  by  the  interest  of 
Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese 
Bedford  was  then  situated,  he  returned  to  his 
miustrations  among  the  Baptists  of  Bedford, 
and  also  travelled  so  much  among  them  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  during  the  remain- 
ing sixtfwn  years  of  his  life,  that  he  came  to 
be  called  "  Bishop  "  Bunyan.  During  these 
later  years  of  his  life  he  also  wrote  other 
woricB  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Pilgrim* » 
Fngren,  but  far  inferior  to  it,  and  long  for- 
j^otten,  except  among  the  literary  classes. 
Few  particulars  are  kuown  of  this  portion  ci 
bis  life,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
irreproachable  charactw,  rough,  still  showing 
the  results  of  imperfect  education,  yet  to  the 
last  diowing  also  the  fruit  of  great  natural 
talent  and  imagination.  He  died  of  a  fever  in 
Loudon,  on  August  31st,  1688,  and  was  buried 
in  BunhiU  Fields,  where  a  modem  recumbent 
figure  marks  his  grave.  A  more  beautiful  but 
indirect  memorial  of  him  exists  in  a  recumbent 
figure  of  Albert,  Prince  Consort,  who  is  re- 
presented in  the  character  of  the  armed 
pilgrim  Christian  on  an  altar  tomb  in  the 
Boy^  Mortuary  Chapel  at  Windsor. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Pilgrim^n 
Pr^gruM  is  perhaps  drawn  on  the  lines  of 
popular  traditions,  handed  down  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Bunyan  seems  also  to  have 
been  indebted  for  some  of  his  ideas  to  two 
books  found  in  most  houses  At  that  period : 
The  Praetiee  of  Piety,  and  The  Plain 
M9iCt  Pathicay  to  Heaven,  two  volumes 
(•f  which  Bunyan  speaks  emphatically  as 
being  brought  to  him  by  his  first  wife. 
The  book  is  also  largely  impregnated  with 
incidents  and  homiletic  discussions  such  as 
'^nld  easily  be  derived  from  the  experiences 
of  A  Puritan  preacher.  Tet,  making  all  allow- 
ances, the  work  is  a  marvel  of  imagination 
and  poetry  for  a  man  in  such  a  condition  of 
lile,uid  whose  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  his  own  or  preceding  times  must  necessarily 
have  been  very  limited.    The  book  has  been 


through  numberless  editions  in  its  native 
language,  has  been  frequently  translated,  and 
has  been  a  great  element  in  the  religious 
education  of  tiie  middle  classes. 

Bvriphers.    [Sbcbssionists.] 

Burial. — The  burial — i.e.,  intening — of 
the  dead  has  been  almost  the  universal  prac- 
tice in  Christendom.  It  was  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  and,  descending  from  them,  has 
become  common  to  all  Christian  natiobs. 
Attempts  to  introduce  the  Eastern  practice  of 
cremation,  or  burning,  have  not  hitherto  met 
with  mudi  success,  either  in  France  or  in 
England ;  while  the  simple  exposure  and 
abemdonment  of  the  dead  which  is  adopted 
by  certain  Hindoo  sects  has  been  happily 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  in  the  West,  and 
would  be  indeed  impossible.  A  description 
of  cremation  as  practised  in  a  very  simple 
way  in  Japan  may  be  seen  in  Miss  Bird's 
Traveh  in  Japan  [ii.  306,  et  •eq.'\,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  owing  to  the  crowded 
state  of  England  at  present  it  may  become 
necessary  for  sanitary  reasons  to  enforce  cre- 
mation by  law.  Tne  objections  to  it  are 
mainly  those  of  sentiment;  on  theological 
grounds  a  man  of  faith  can  have  none,  and 
tiie  right  way  of  regarding  the  process  in  this 
light  would  be  simply  as  the  last  stage  of 
preparing  the  corpse  for  interment :  the  col- 
lected a&es  would  be  suitably  interred,  and 
the  religious  rites  performed  over  them.  Very 
slight  modification  of  the  present  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  would  be  necessary. 

Beliqioub  Rites.  —  In  some  form  or 
other  these  date  from  primitive  times.  They 
subdivide  into  (1)  those  in  the  house  of  the 
deceased;  (2)  on  the  way  to  the  chureh ; 
(3)  in  the  church;  (4)  at  the  grave;  (5)  in 
commemoration.  The  early  and  mediseval 
offices  comprehended  all  five  sections,  and  of 
(3)  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  was 
always  a  part;  every  section  is  still  found  in 
the  Service  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  also 
far  more  elaborate  than  the  West  in  having 
separate  offices  for  laics,  priests,  monks,  and 
infants  (Beaumont  and  Campian,  Interleaved 
Prayer-book).  As  an  example  of  early  offices, 
the  Sarum  Manual  and  Primer  contain  under 
the  above  heads  (I)  a  commendation  of  the 
soul  to  God,  to  be  said  "  in  the  chamber  or  in 
the  hall";  (2)  a  short  litany  and  prayer  for 
the  sours  repose ;  (3)  if  the  corpse  were  not 
to  be  inteired  that  same  day,  *'  the  vigils  of 
the  dead,"  consisting  (a)  of  special  vespere, 
followed  by  the  complme  of  the  day,*  {b)  of 
special  matins  on  the  next  morning;  but 
if  the  interment  were  to  be  immediate,  the 
mass  for  the  dead  was  at  once  said ;  (4)  the 

*  The  Tospera  were  called  "  Placebo,"  from  their 
ilTBt  word,  ''I  shall  please  {Eng.,  walk  before)  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  the  liviner"  (Ps.  ozri.  9);  the 
matins  "Dirige  "  for  the  same  reason,  "Make  thr 
way  plain  hdrore  jay  face"  (Ps.  v.  8),  from  which 
onr  word  dirg». 
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"inhumation/'  or  actual  interment,  im- 
mediately preceded  in  all  cases  by  the  mass ; 
(5)  the  repetition  of  the  mass  for  thirty  days, 
thence  called  "trentals,"  or  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  "  the  month's  mind/' 

Of  these  five  sections,  the  later  reformed 
English  offices  have  retained  only  parts  of  the 
thini  and  fourth,  and  have  discarded  any 
special  office,  except  a  collect  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  which  was  seemingly  left  op- 
tional, even  in  1549.  But  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion has  often  been  celebrated  at  funerals, 
and  occasionally  is  so  now. 

Some  Protestant  bodies,  as  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  at  present  confine  their  religious  rites 
to  the  first  section. 

The  sounding  of  bells  in  connection  with 
death  and  burial  dates  from  old  time  in  Eng- 
land. Bede  mentions  it,  and  in  the  early 
Sart  of  the  fourteenth  century  Bishop  Gran- 
ison  of  Exeter,  among  the  statutes  of  St. 
Clary's  College  of  Ottery,  gives  oixiers  to 
regulate  its  use.  Among  other  things,  he  says 
that  "great  people"  are  to  be  rung  for  with  big 
bells  and  many  bells,  and  "  little  people"  with 
small  bells  and  few  bells  ;  also  that  the  bells 
are  not  to  be  rimg  too  long,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  as  is  the  custom  at  Exeter,  "  because 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal  profits  not 
the  departed  souls,  and  much  harms  ears, 
building,  and  bells"  (JSIuskell,  Mon.  Rit,  I. 
ccxlvi).  The  bells  as  ordered  by  our  present 
canons  are  the  old  mediaeval  passing-bell, 
probably  now  not  used  in  a  single  parish  in 
England ;  "  the  death  bell,"  commonly  so 
called,  still  pretty  universal  in  the  country, 
though  in  large  towns  practical  difficulties 
have  very  much  caused  it  to  be  silently 
dropped ;  the  bell  before  the  funeral,  always 
used ;  the  *'  peal"  after  the  funeral,  also  very 
much  out  of  use  in  towns,  but  common  in  the 
counti^. 

Until  the  year  1880  the  law  required  that 
all  burials  in  churchyards  and  consecrated 
portions  of  cemeteries  should  be  performed 
according  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  ministers  of  that  church 
only.  But  the  Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act 
gave  the  right  to  the  relations  or  representa- 
tives of  any  deceased  person  to  bury  without 
any  religious  service,  or  with  other  service 
than  that  of  the  Church,  and  also  to  nominate 
for  the  performance  of  that  service  any  person 
they  might  choose.  But  such  right  was  con- 
fined to  churchyards  and  com^^teries :  it  gave 
no  new  right  with  regard  to  churches  or 
consecrated  cemetery  chapels.  Nor  did  it 
give  right  as  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  the 
bell  being  regarded  as  part  of  the  church. 

The  Act  also  gives  certain  rights  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  to  alter  the  Burial 
Service  under  given  conditions.  In  case  of 
intention  to  bury  without  the  Church  Service, 
notice  must  be  given  not  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  time.  It  may  be  given  by 
any  relative  or  friend  who  has  charge  of  the 


burial,  and  must  be  in  writing,  endorsed  on 
the  outside  "  Notice  of  BuriaL"  If  the  hour  is 
inconvenient  for  the  incumbent,  he  must 
within  twenty-four  hours  name  another  hour 
in  the  day  fixed  for  the  funeral.  He  may 
object  to  burial  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or 
Christmas  Day,  stating  his  reasons  in  writing. 
It  is  illegal  to  make  the  ceremony  an  occu- 
sion  for  delivering  any  address  intended  "to 
bring  into  contempt  or  obloquy  the  Christian 
religion,  or  the  belief  or  worship  of  any 
Church,  or  denomination  of  Christians,  or  the 
members  or  any  minister  of  any  such  Church 
or  denomination,  or  any  other  person." 

Burian,  or  Burien,  St.  ^about  a.d.  550]. 
— The  daughter  of  an  Irish  king,  who  aettl^ 
in  the  district  of  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall, 
during  the  sixth  century.  At  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  when  King  Athelstan  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Isles,  he  erected  a  collegiate  church  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  his  victories,  and  dedicated 
it  to  St.  Burian. 

Bupldtt,  WiUiam  [a.d.  1650-1703:. 
was  bom  at  Hitcham,  in  Suffolk.  His  father 
was  a  Nonconformist  minister.  His  education 
began  at  a  school  at  Stowmarket,  and  was 
carried  on  at  another  school  at  Cambridge. 
At  the  age  of  foui-teen  years  Burkitt  was  ad- 
mitted a  scholar  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  upon 
his  removal  from  the  University,  after  he  had 
taken  his  degree,  ho  became  chaplain  in  a 
private  gentleman's  family,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Reynolds,  and  the  tir^t  clerical  duty  which  he 
undertook  was  at  Milden,  in  Suffolk.  Here 
he  continued,  first  as  curate  and  afterwards 
as  rector,  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1692  he 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Dedham,  in 
Essex,  where  he  remained  up  to  the  time  oi 
his  death.  In  1687,  and  subsequently,  he  made 
liberal  collections  for  the  French  Protestants, 
and  by  his  influence  procured  a  minister  tc 
go  and  settle  in  Carolina.  Among  othei 
charities,  he  bequeathed  in  his  will  the  houK 
in  which  he  lived,  with  the  lands  belongim 
to  it,  to  be  a  residence  for  the  lecturer  wht 
should  be  chosen  from  time  to  time  to  preacl 
the  lecture  at  Dedham.  His  best  known  work 
is  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament 
which  was  once  very  popular. 

Bum,  IBtichard  [d-  a.d.  1789],  rector  o 
Orton,  in  Westmorland,  and  Chancellor  o 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  As  compiler  of  tht 
Justice  of  the  TeacCy  he  is  well  known,  and  he  i: 
equally  celebrated  for  a  similar  digest  of  tb 
Ecclesiastical  Law.  They  gained  a  verj'  higl 
reputation  (and  deservedly  so)  as  works  o 
g^reat  practical  utility. 

Burnet.  Archbishop  Fa.d.  16U- 
1684]. — Alexander  Burnet,  firstly  Bisho] 
of  Aberdeen,  and  then  for  the  last  twent] 
years  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  of  St 
Andrew's,  was  the  son  of  a  Bresbyteriai 
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minister  in  Peebles,  but  was  educated  in 
England,  where  he  became  rector  of  a 
pansh  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbtuy.  He 
was  ejected  from  hia  benefice  in  1650, 
and  went  abroad.  He  was  consecrated  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1663, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  translated  to 
the  Archbishopric  ol  Glasgow.  Here  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Earl  of 
Landerdale,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  High 
Cominissioner  in  Scotland,  for  taking  the  lead 
in  opposing  the  **  Assertory  Bill,"  which 
oonfeiredon  the  king  the  power  to  change 
at  his  pleasure  *'  the  external  government 
and  pohcy  of  the  Church"  in  Scotland. 
Boinet  was  suspended  from  his  Archbishopric 
from  1669  to  1674,  Leighton,  the  Bishop  of 
DnnbUne,  being  appointed  to  act  in  his  place. 
On  the  murder  of  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  in  1679,  Burnet  became  his  succes- 
sor. He  died  on  August  24th,  1684,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Salyator,  in  the 
dty  of  St.  Andrew*8. 

Burnet,  Gilbert. — His  father  was  Bobt. 
Burnet,  Lord  Cramond,  a  Scotch  Lord  of  Ses- 
sion, and  his  mother,  sister  to  Sir  Ardiibald 
Johnstone  of  Warriston,who  took  so  prominent 
H  part  on  the  Presbyterian  side  in  ttie  Scotch 
ri^-il  wars,  and  was  knighted  and  made  Lord 
Warriaton  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  a  repre- 
sr^tative  of  Scotland.  Bishop  Bumet*s 
mother  was  herself  a  strong  Presbyterian, 
sod  as  Lord  Cramond  was  as  strong  an  Epis- 
copalnin,  what  is  now  called  **  heredity " 
may  be  thought  to  throw  some  light  on  their 
^on's  life.  Burnet  was  bom  at  Edinburgh, 
September  18,  1643,  and  admitted  at  the 
T'niTerBity  of  Aberdeen  in  1663,  where,  in 
16.57,  he  became  M.A.,  and  for  a  year  studied 
his  father's  profession  of  the  law:  this  he 
afterwards  exchanged  for  divinity,  and, 
though  pressed  to  do  so,  refused  to  retusn  to 
hiw  on  his  elder  brother's  death.  He  tra- 
velled in  England  and  abroad  for  some  time, 
and  returning  to  Scotland,  was  ordained 
'ieacon  and  priest  in  1665  (so  the  date  is 
given,  but  if  there  is  no  error,  he  was  two 
^ears,  if  not  three,  under  age)  by  George 
Wishart,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  presented 
to  the  pariah  ox  Saltoun,  in  Haddingtonshire 
East  Lothian),  by  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.  He 
made  an  eminently  successful  parish  clergy- 
man ;  and  that  he  was  profoundly  in  earnest 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  sending 
rxad  a  memorial  to  all  the  bishops  of  his 
a'^oaintance,  complaining  of  their  **  worldli- 
iviss  and  neglect.''  He  was  incumbent  of  Sal- 
toon  for  five  years,  and  during  the  last  was 
also  Profcmor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  where, 
it  if  add,  "  his  moderation  exposed  him  to  the 
ill-win  of  both  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians." In  1672  he  published  a  **  Vindica- 
ti^  **  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  which  pro- 
"iped  for  him  the  repeated  offer  of  Scotch 
biabopricB.    In  1673,  Burnet,  by  reason  of  his 


preaching,  was  made  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  Charles  XL,  and  obtained  considerable  Court 
favour,  which  he  lost  again  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Tory  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, Charles  II.*s  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland.  Burnet  now  resigned 
his  professorship  at  Glasgow,  and  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  made  Preacher  at  the 
Bolls  and  Lecturer  at  St.  Clement's;  and 
when  Lauderdale^s  Scotch  conduct  was  in- 
quired into  before  the  Commons,  he  regained 
so  much  of  his  Court  favour  as  to  be  offered 
(on  the  death  of  Bishop  Brideoake,  1678)  the 
see  of  Chichester.  It  was,  however,  declined, 
and  that  Burnet  was  not  to  be  bribed  into 
sanctioning,  even  by  silence,  the  vice  of  the 
Court  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  serious  remonstrance  to  the 
king  on  his  evil  life,  which  is  printed  in 
Burnet's  Zt/?,  by  his  son,  prefixed  to  the 
HUtory  of  hit  Oum  Time*  (vi.  271,  ed. 
1833j.  In  the  great  controversy  of  that 
day  Burnet  took  the  Protestant  side,  and 
in  the  proposed  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Duke  of  York  .he  endeavoured  to 
take  the  middle  course  of  favouring  the 
scheme  of  a  regency;  he  also  attended  the 
unfortimate  Lord  Kussell  on  the  scaffold, 
and  preached,  5th  November,  1684,  a  strong 
Protestant  sermon  at  the  Rolls.  All  this  set- 
ting the  Court  once  more  against  him,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  preachership  and  lectui-eship, 
and  forced  (by  rear  of  an  indictment  for  high 
treason)  to  leave  the  countrj'.  After  tra- 
velling in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
visiting  Rome,  he  was  invited  by  the  Pnnce  of 
Orange  and  his  wife,  James  II. 's  daughter, 
to  their  court  at  the  Hague.  When  his  patrons 
came  to  the  British  crown,  Burnet,  who  had 
landed  with  William  in  Torbay,  on  Monda}-, 
the  6th  of  November,  1688,  was  speedily  pre- 
ferred to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury.  Bishop 
Ward  died  6th  January,  1689,  and  Burnet 
was  nominated  on  the  9th  March.  Being 
elected  and  confirmed,  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  31st  March  by  Bishop  Compton,  of 
London,  and  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Llandaff,  and  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  refusing  to  consecrate  himself,  had 
(loth  March)  issued  a  commission.* 

Both  as  parish  clerg^^man  at  Saltoun  nd 
as  Professor  at  Glasgow,  Bumet  had  done 
his  duty  well ;  so  also  as  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, he  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  functions:  the  special  attention  which 
he  paid  to  his  confirmations  and  ordina- 
tions is  greatly  to  his  credit.  He  died  17th 
March,  1716,  st  Clerkenwell,  where  he  was 
buried  in  St.  James's  Church;  his  epitaph 

*  This  oommisaioo,  which  gave  great  offance  to 
Bancroft's  party,  the  Archbishop  afterwazds  with- 
drew  from  the  Lambeth  Begistry,  groandiog  hia 
action,  probably,  on  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
made  revocable.  But  Buroet  (after  Bancroft's 
death,  in  18^)  threatening  prooeediogs  in  Chan- 
cery, the  commlaaiou  was  replaced.  {Se^  Birch's 
Lif9  ofArolibUhop  TiXloUon,  pp.  308,  304,  303J 
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styles  him  "the  strenuous  and  xinwearied 
defender  of  liberty,  his  country,  and  true 
religion,  and  the  eternal  enemy  of  tyranny 
and  superstition.*'  After  his  death  his 
youngest  son,  Thomas,  published  his  Hia- 
tort/  of  his  Ovtm  TimeSf  vol.  i.,  1724,  vol.  ii., 
1734;  his  other  great  history,  that  of  the 
Eeformation^  he  published  himself,  vol.  i., 
1679,  voL  ii.,  1681,  voL  iii  (a  few  weeks 
before  his  death),  1715.  An  earlier  his- 
torical work  of  Burnet's  was  Metnoir*  of 
the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  or  rather,  of  the 
events  of  their  Scotch  administration:  this 
was  published  in  1677,  though  written  in 
Scotland  before.  A  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell,  of 
Kilmore,  was  also  written  by  Burnet.  Among 
his  theological  works  were  a  Treatiee  on 
Fastoral  Care,  1692 ;  Four  Dieeoureet  to  hi* 
Clergy,  1693;  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX, 
Articles.  Though  censured  as  heretical  by 
Convocation,  1701,  this  last  was  long  con- 
sidered a  standard  work. 

Burnet  was  thrice  married :  first,  to  Lady 
Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  of  John,  6th 
Earl  of  Cassilis ;  secondly,  to  Mary  Scott,  of 
a  Scotch  family  long  settled  in  Holl^d,  who 
died  1698  ;  thirdly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard^  Blake,  and  widow  of  Robert 
Berkeley,  of  Spetchley :  she  died  in  1707, 
having  published  a  Method  for  Devotiott,  of 
which  two  more  editions  appeared  shortly 
afterwards. 

Burnet,  Thomas  [1635^-17161.— This 
not  very  orthodox  divine  was  oom  at 
Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  is  chiefly  noted  for  a  work 
entitled.  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
This  work  was  originally  pubh^ed  in  Latin, 
in  two  vols.  4 to.,  the  first  two  books,  concern- 
ing the  Deluge  and  Paradise,  in  1681;  the 
last  two,  concerning  the  Burning  of  the 
World  and  the  New  Heavens  and  New 
Earth,  in  1689.  The  approbation  this  work 
met  with,  and  the  special  encouragement 
of  Charles  II.,  who  realised  its  beauties,  in- 
duced the  author  to  translate  it  into  English. 
Of  this  translation  he  published  the  first  two 
books  in  1684,  folio,  with  an  elegant  dedica- 
tion to  the  king ;  and  the  last  two  in  1689, 
with  an  elegant  dedication  to  Queen  Mary. 
Of  the  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  which 
is  the  principal  of  all  his  productions,  the 
theory  is  well  imagined,  supported  with  much 
erudition,  and  described  with  great  elegance 
of  diction ;  but  it  can  only  be  considered  as 
an  ingenious  fancy :  its  mistakes  arise  from 
too  dose  an  adherence  to  the  philosophy  of 
Des  Cartes,  and  the  whole  fabric  is  a  mere 
visionary  system  of  cosmogony. 

Archbishop  Tillotson,  Burnet's  patron,  ob- 
tained for  him  a  royal  chaplaincy,  and  Old- 
mixon  says  that  he  would  have  become  his 
successor  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury 
but  for  the  scandal  caused  by  another  and 
similar  work,  entitled  Philosophical  ArchaO' 


logy,  or  the  Ancient  Doctrine  of  the  Origin 
of  Things,  which  contains  an  imaginary 
dialo^e  between  the  serpent  and  Eve  le^ 
specting  the  FalL  The  pnuse  bestowed  on 
this  work  by  Charles  Blount,  tibe  Dei^t, 
brought  Burnet  into  such  disci^dit  that  be 
had  to  leave  the  Court  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  Charterhouse,  where 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty. 

BurrOTLghes,  Jeremiah  [1599—1646], 
M.  A.  of  Cambridge,  rector  of  TitUeshall,  Nor- 
wich, left  England  in  1638,  in  consequence  of 
the  measures  of  .Laud,  and  became  preacher  at 
Rotterdam,  afterwards  returning,  and  becom- 
ing an  Independent  minister  in  London,  at- 
tracting overflowing  congregations.  His 
learned  exposition  of  Hosea  has  been  re- 
printed by  KichoUs  in  his  eoUection  of 
Puritan  preachers. 

Bvrsaxy. — ^An  annual  allowance  made  to 
deserving  students  at  a  Scottish  University  to 
assist  the  payment  of  their  expenses  in  the 
Bursar's  department.  It  is  equivalent  to 
what  is  called  a  College  *'  exhibition  "  in  the 
English  Universities. 

Blima. — ^This  is  the  old  fonn  of  the  word 
now  spelt  **  purse,"  the  bursar  of  a  oolleg« 
and  the  purser  of  a  ship  being  in  each  case 
the  officer  symbolically  carrying  the  parse  in 
which  money  is  received  and  out  of  which  it 
is  paid.  But  burses  or  purses  are  used  for 
other  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  large  and 
highly  ornamented  square  ba^  in  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  his  official  carries  the 
Great  SeaL  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
moje  or  less  decorated  square  receptacle,  not 
unlike  a  portfolio,  wherein  the  smaller  linen 
cloths  employed  in  the  Holy  Communion  are 
kept  when  not  in  use. 

BurtOlly  Edward  [a.o.  1794 — 1836].— 
He  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford  at  the  time  when  the  Churdi  of 
England  began  to  be  stirred  by  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement,  and  he  was  an  important 
literary  precursor  of  the  movement  refeir  d 
to,  his  chief  works  being  a  revised  text  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  with  short  annotations ; 
an  Enquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  AposUiie 
Age,  Testimonies  of  the  Anli-Ifieene  Fathen  t4 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  Lectures  on  the  Ee- 
clesiastical  History  of  the  First  Three  Ctnturits. 

BurtolLy  Hbn&t  [iLD.  1579 — 1648].— i 
Puritan  preacher,  who  nad  been  Clerk  of  ihi 
Closet  to  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  ol 
James  I.,  and  after  his  death  to  Prind 
Charles,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  U 
the  throne,  he  was  dismissed,  and  Neile,  thi 
Bishop  of  Durham,  was  restored  to  the  ofiioi 
which  he  had  filled  under  James  I.  Bui* 
ton  was  also  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  Fridtf 
Street,  London,  where  he  made  the  puln 
a  place  for  the  publication  of  his  viewi 
The  Privy  Council  at  last  arrested  him,  wImi 
he  was   tried  for  treasonable  writings  a4 
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speeches  by  the  CommiUee  of  the  Privy 
Comidl,  which  eat  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
wafl  called  by  its  name.  Prynne  and  Bast- 
wick  were  tried  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
vhole  three  were  heavily  fined,  sentenced  to 
have  their  ears  cut  off  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
be  imprisoned.  Barton  also  loet  his  benefice, 
was  degraded  from  his  ministerial  office,  and 
hia  degrees  were  taken  from  him  by  the  TJni- 
veisity  of  Cambridge.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Puritans  to  power.  Burton  was  restored  to  his 
living,  and  the  House  of  Commons  voted  him 
£6,000  out  of  the  estates  of  the  Royalists  as 
compensation  for  his  sufferings,  of  which, 
kowever,  he  newer  received  a  penny.  He 
died  previous  to  the  Restoration,  but  before 
hisdeadi  difficulties  arose  between  him  and 
hid  associateB,  and  he  separated  himself 
from  them. 

Burton,  Bobekt  [a.d.  1576^1640].— The 
aathor  of  a  quaint  book,  full  of  learning  and 
wit,  entitled,  Ths  Anatomy  ofMetaneholy,  He 
«aa  a  student  of  Christ  Church  and  Rector  of 
S^grare,  in  Leicestershire ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  live  OR  his  fellowship  at  Christ 
Chorch,  and  died  there  at  the  very  time  that 
hi^  had  fixed  for  his  death  in  the  horoscope 
which  he  had  cast  of  his  nativity. 

Busby,  Bichabd  Ta-d.  1606 — 1695].->A 
fafflOQs  head-master  of  Westminster  Scuool. 
He  was  bom  at  Lutton,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
After  recdving  his  early  education  as  a  King's 
^N-holar  of  Westminster,  was  elected  a  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  on  October  21st,  1628,  and  of 
3i.A.  en  January  18th,  1631.  Bemg  too 
p<)or  to  pay  his  fees  to  the  University  for  his 
'i^grees,  Ute  Ves^  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, voted  him  £11  13s.  4d.,  which  he 
nt>t  only  repaid  afterwards,  but  added  to  it  an 
aonnal  sum  lor  the  support  of  the  parish 
MhooL  In  1631  he  obtained  a  prebendal  stall 
in  Wells  Cathedral,  the  income  of  which  he 
l^  daring  the  Civil  War.  In  1638  or  1640— 
\ff[  authorities  differ — ^he  became  head-master 
of  Westminster  School,  and  continued  so  for 
hfty-five  years ;  and  used  to  boast  that  at  one 
time  sixteen  out  of  the  bench  of  bishops  had 
been  his  pupils. 

During  the  rule  of  Cromwell  he  was 
n-mored  by  the  ruling  powers  from  his 
utnation,  to  nnake  room  for  the  second 
master,  Bagahaw,  who  was  a  Dissenter 
and  republican ;  but  he  was  reinstated  at 
the  Be^ration.  In  1660  he  obtained  a  pre- 
bendal stall  in  Westminster,  and  was  noade 
treaaorer  and  canon  residentiary  of  Wells; 
and  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  he 
(-uried  the  anopulla  containing  the  oil  of 
'tmsecntion.  From  the  inscription  on  his 
numument,  it  appears  that,  as  a  schoolmaster, 
^  possess^  the  happy  art  of  discovering  the 
l-it«ot  seeds  of  talent  in  his  pupils,  and  the 
•till  greater  power  of  bringing  them  forward ; 
while  he  feH,  as  a  wealthy  pluralist,  that 


riches  were  showered  upon  him  only  to  enable 
him  to  relieve  the  poor  and  to  encourage 
men  of  learning,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
piety.  His  discipline  was  severe,  and  he  used 
to  declare  that  a  rod  was  his  sieve,  and  that 
whosoever  could  not  pass  through  it  was  no 
boy  for  him — an  observation  verified  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  South,  of  whom,  when  young,  he 
observed,  '*!  can  see  great  talents  in  tiiat 
sulky  boy,  and  will  bring  them  out  with  my 
rod."  But  notwithstanding  his  rigid  disci- 
pline he  contrived  to  gain  the  love  of  his 
pupOs,  who  coald  scarcely  fail  to  admire  the 
independence  of  their  master,  who,  when  the 
king  entered  his  schoolroom,  did  not  con- 
descend to  take  off  his  hat,  observing  after- 
wards to  some  of  the  suite  that  a  master 
should  appear  as  great  a  sovereign  in  his 
school  as  the  kin^  did  at  court.  Of  his 
numerous  benefactions  done  in  secret  no 
record  has  been  preserved ;  but  it  is  known 
that  he  gave  j6250  to  the  funds  required  to 
repair  the  chapel  of  his  college,  and  another 
sum  for  the  renovation  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 
He  offered  to  found  a  lectureship  of  JBIOO  per 
annum  at  each  University  for  instructing  the 
undergraduates  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  the  offer  ;was  rejected, 
because  it  was  accompanied  witii  stipulations 
supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statutes. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine, 
April  6th,  1696,  without  experiencing  any  of 
the  evils  which  length  of  years  seldom  fails 
to  brings  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Bnshnell,  Hohacb  rA.D.  1802—1876^.— 
An  American  theological  writer  of  our  time, 
of  great  power  and  influence.  He  began  his  pro- 
fessional Ufe  as  a  tutor  for  two  years  in  Yale 
College,  where  he  had  been  a  student.  His 
intention  was  to  go  to  the  bar,  but  his  reli- 
gious impressions  became  so  deep  that  he 
changed  his  purpose,  and  entered  the  college 
once  more  as  a  student  in  the  divinity  school. 
In  February,  1833,  he  was  ordained  as  a  Con- 
gregationalist  minister  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Six  years  later  he  read  a  paper  before  a  "  So- 
ciety of  Inquiry  "  in  Massachusetts^  in  which 
it  was  alleged  he  put  forward  unsound  views 
respecting  the  Trinity,  but  it  was  ten  years 
later  before  he  was  formally  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  heresy.  The  occasion  of  Siis  charge 
was  the  publication  of  his  book,  God  in  ChrUt 
(1849),  a  work  well  known  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  points  of  attack  were  his  views  on 
the  Atonement  and  his  Sabellianism.  His 
view  of  the  Tri-personality,  so  ran  the  accu- 
sation, "reduced  it  to  a  mere  instrumental 
revelation  of  God  ...  a  sort  of  pantheistic 
evolution,  in  which  the  so-called  Persons 
are  merely  the  dramatis  persona  for  drama- 
tising Grod  to  us.*'  The  charge  was  not 
without  ground,  but  a  committee  of  five  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congregational  Central  Associ- 
ation to  examine  the  book,  decided  by  three  to 
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two  that  the  alleged  errors  were  not  funda- 
mentaL  Attempts  were,  however,  repeatedly 
made  to  condemn  him,  and  were  renewed 
afresh  on  the  publication  of  his  next  book, 
CAriti  in  Tfuwlogy  (1861).  The  result  was 
that  in  1852  his  congregation  agreed  unani- 
mously, but  without  any  instigation  of  his, 
that  they  were  "a  true  Congregational 
Church,"  and  not  amenable  to  any  external 
authority  whatever.  For  seven  years  he  con- 
tinued his  pastorate  of  this  congregation, 
throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  various 
social  and  political  movements,  and  preaching 
with  wonderful  power  aud  beauty.  His 
health  then  became  so  weak  that  he  resigned 
his  charge,  to  the  sorrow  of  his  congregation 
(July,  1869).  He  continued  to  write,  and 
his  books  were  and  still  are  widely  read. 
They  have  doubtless  to  be  read  with  caution, 
but  they  are  full  of  manly  eamestoess,  of 
heavenly  piety,  of  deep  knowledge  of  the  soul 
and  its  needs ;  and  in  some  of  his  later  wri- 
tings he  considerably  modified  opinions  which 
he  believed  himself  to  have  put  forth  unguard- 
edly. His  books  best  known  in  England  are 
The  New  Life,  and  Christ  and  Hie  Salvation. 
He  died  at  Hartford,  Feb.  17,  1876. 

Bntler,  Alban  [a.d.  1710— 1773].— A 
Romanist  writer,  the  Bon  of  Simon  Butler,  of 
Appletree,  in  Northamptonshire.  When  only 
eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Douai  for  his 
education,  about  which  time  he  lost  both  his 
parents.  At  Douai  his  progress  was  rapid, 
and  he  early  attained  in  succession  to  the  offices 
of  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Theology. 
Having  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  three 
of  the  family  of  Talbot,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  appointed  to  a  mission  in  Staf- 
fordshire, where  he  conuncnced  his  great 
work.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  was 
completed  during  his  subsequent  sojourn  at 
Paris,  and  published,  1746,  in  five  vols.  4to. 

Butler,  Joseph,  one  of  the  greatest  di- 
vines of  the  English  Church.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  eight  children  of  Thomas  Butler, 
a  tradesman  of  Wantage,  and  an  English 
Presbyterian,  and  was  bom  at  that  place, 
1692.  After  his  first  education  at  the  Gram- 
mar School,  where  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton 
was  then  master,  he  was  sent  by  his  father, 
who  intended  him  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  to  a  dissenting  academy,  which  was 
established  first  at  Gloucester,  then  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  principal  was  named 
Samuel  Jones,  a  minister  of  some  note,  and 
the  college  was  rather  celebrated  in  its  time, 
having  pupils  who  took  high  rank  both  in  the 
Church  and  out  of  it.  Among  the  former,  be- 
sides Butler,  was  Thomas  Seeker,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (rf.  1768);  among 
the  latter  Samuel  Chandler  {d.  1766),  author 
of  a  Vindication  of  the  Christian  Religion.  While 
at  Tewkesbury  Butler  met  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke's  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes of  Ood  (published  1706,  originally  Boyle 


Lectures),  and  studying  it,  entered  into  a  c 
respondence  on  the  subject  with  the  autl 
(1713,  1714).  His  remarkable  letters,  five 
number,  are  Butler's  earliest  writings,  a 
with  Clarke^s  answers,  have  always  b 
added  to  his  works.  To  his  friendship  v; 
Clarke  which  they  began,  is  doubtless  pai 
owing  the  turning  of  Butler  to  the  Chui 
His  father  did  not  like  it,  and  as  a  mod 
dictionary  has  it, "  he  called  in  the  advice  : 
assistance  of  several  clergymen  *' ;  they  cot 
however,  do  nothiog,  and  Butler  was  at  ] 
entered  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  March  li 
1714.  Here  one  of  his  friends  was  £dw 
Talbot,  second  son  of  William  Talbot,  Bisl 
successively  of  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  D 
ham ;  and  though  Talbot  died  (Treasurer 
Salisbury  and  Archdeacon  of  Berkshire) 
early  as  9th  Dec,  1720  (aged  less  than  fori 
all  Butler's  subsequent  preferment  ' 
owing  to  this.  By  Talbot's  father  he  ^ 
ordained  deacon,  while  still  without  a  deg 
(though  as  a  student  in  the  faculty  of  law 
then  had,  according  to  old  regulations,  s<: 
of  the  privileges  of  a  graduate),  in 
Palace  Chapel  at  Salisbury,  26th  October,  < 
priest  in  St.  Jameses,  Westminster,  Dec. 
1718,  and  was  at  once  made  Preacher  at 
Rolls,  so  remaining  till  1726.  In  1721  aLsc 
became  Prebendary  of  Salisbury ;  in  1722  fi 
tor  of  Haughton-le-Skeme,  and  in  1725  Re( 
of  Stanhope,  both  on  the  collation  of  Bis] 
Talbot,  now  of  Durham :  in  1733  Chaplaii 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (eldest  son  of  Bisl 
Talbot,  who  had  died  1730^  in  1736  Ci 
of  the  Queen's  Closet  ana  Prebendar}' 
Rochester;  in  1738  Bishop  of  Bristol; 
1740  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Prebendan 
Portpool  in  the  Cathedral.  According  to 
ideas  of  the  time,  it  was  the  deanery,  not 
bishopric,  which  demanded  the  resignatioi 
other  preferments;  he  had,  however,  alr« 
resigned  (1739)  his  prebend  of  Salisbury,  \ 
he  now  vacated  that  of  Rochester  and 
rectory  of  Stanhope.  In  1746  he  was  m 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Closet,  and  on  Oct.  1( 
1750,  confirmed  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  wh 
he  resigned  the  deanery  of  St.  PauPs. 
died  at  Bath,  June  16th,  1762,  and  was  bui 
in  his  first  cathedral  at  Bristol.  In  1767 
absurd  rumour  was  started  that  Bishop  Bui 
had  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  which 
only  grounds  were  that  he  had  placed  a  n 
in  his  chapel,  and  that  a  charge  to  his  clei 
'*  squinted  very  much  towards  that  sup«»r 
tion,"  it  was  cdleged,  by  laying  some  stress 
outward  form  and  ceremony.  But  his 
friend,  Archbishop  Seeker,  entirely  diepro 
the  accusation  by  referring  to  his  other  w 
ings  and  his  character. 

The  works  of  this  gfreat  bishop  which  rem 
are  (besides  his  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke) 
Analogy  (to  give  it  its  usual  short  title),  sc 
sermons,  and  his  first  and  only  Charge  to 
Durham  Clergy,  which  has  been  mentioi 
above.    The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  < 
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RtHttUd^  to  ths  (hHstituiion  and  CourM  of 
N^wrt,  was  first  published  in  1736,  when  the 
writings  of  the  celebrated  infideld  of  the  day  had 
80  far  undermined  faith  that,  in  the  words 
which  the  Bishop  so  sadly  writes  in  his  preface, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Chiistianity  was 
(hscoYered  to  be  fictitious ;  and  to  the  proof, 
first  of  religion  itself,  then  of  Christianity, 
the  bishop  contributed  the  Analogy.  The 
et^ttsinU  proof  had  been  given  before  by  othen ; 
the  rtUaiot  proof  the  bishop  here  gives  by  tak- 
ing the  "  constitution  ana  course  of  nature  '* 
—the  phenomena  which  appear  to  us — ^and, 
aasoming  what  had  already  been  proved  {e,g.y 
by  Dr.  Clarke  in  t^e  book  already  mentioned), 
the  existence  of  a  Divine  First  Cause,  showing 
that  this  constitution  and  course  is  what 
might  naturally  be  looked  for :  that  it  is  in 
strict  "analogy"  with  both  natural  and 
revealed  religion ;  thus  setting  forth  the  true 
province  of  philosophy,  and  the  true  relations 
between  it  and  fkith.  The  sermons,  first 
published  in  1726,  are  rather  dissertations 
than  what  is  now  understood  by  sermons; 
they  are  fifteen  preached  at  the  Bolls  and  six 
in  other  places ;  in  some  of  them  the  germ  of 
the  AfMlogy  may  be  traced,  while  others 
are  aimed  against  the  selfish  and  inmioral 
573tem  of  Thomas  Hobbcs,  by  showing  that 
the  true  nature  of  man  is  inclined  to  virtue, 
and  not  to  vice,  and  so  leads  us  up  to  God 
HimseU. 

Buctorf;  JoHK  [a.d.  1564— 1629].— The 
head  of  a  family  which  for  moro  than  a  cen- 
tury was  celebrated  in  Hebrew  literature. 
Boxtorf  was  bom  at  Camen,  in  Westphalia,  of 
Protestant  parents,  his  father  being  the  mi- 
ikifter  of  the  parish.  He  studied  first  at  Mar- 
pnrg  and  Herbom,  and  afterwards  at  Basle 
sod  Geneva,  under  GrrynsBus  and  Theodoro 
Beea.  After  travelling  about  for  some  time, 
he  fixed  himself  at  Basle,  where  for  thirty- 
^l^t  yean  he  filled  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
Literature,  and  where  he  died.  His  works  are 
nameroos,  indnding  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
I^con,  a  Ccmcordcmce,  and  a  Hebrew  Bible 
ia  4  vols.  His  son  and  grandson  were  also 
emineat  Hebraists. 

B»nriiu,orBTOW8ki[A.p.  1567—1637]. 
—A  learned  Pole  of  the  Dominican  Order,  bom 
at  Prosovitz.  He  became  Prior  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Craoow,  and  finally  settled  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  employed  on  a  continuation  of 
the  AnnaU  of  Baronius,  of  which  he  completed 
nine  volumes  (xiii. — xxL). 


Cabbala. — The  secrot  oral  tradition  re- 
specting the  mystical  sense  of  the  Pentateuch, 
eo  called  because  it  was  reputed  among  the 
J-wri»h  doctors  that  it  was  "received  "  [Heb. 
KshUl^  to  reoeive]  by  Moses  from  God,  by 


Joshua  from  Moses,  and  by  the  seventy  Elders 
from  Joshua.  But  it  really  originated  in 
Babylon  during  the  Captivity,  and  was  col- 
lected sold  put  mto  writing  about  a.d.  125  by 
Simon  ben  Jochai.  It  professes  to  give  a 
mybtical  meaning  to  every  word  and  every 
letter  of  the  Law ;  and  its  peculiar  system  of 
assigning  mystical  numbers  to  letters  and 
words  was,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  copied 
by  early  Christian  writers. 

Gacangelios. — A  polemical  term,  in- 
vented by  bitter  Roman  controversialists  of 
the  Reformation  age  in  opposition  to  "  Evan* 
gelics,"  and  signifying  *'  messengers  of  evil." 

Gadock,  Br.  [a.d.  550],  was  nephew  to 
Brecan,  King  of  Brecknockshire,  and  fotmder 
and  first  abbot  of  Ilancarven,  in  Glamorgan- 
shiro. 

Gadmon. — The  author  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian English  poem  was  a  native  of  Northum- 
bria.  (^dmon  was  a  servant  in  one  of  the 
Yorkshiro  abbeys,  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  story  goes  that  he  had  shown  no  incli- 
nation at  all  to  verse-making  until  one  night, 
when,  sleeping  in  a  stable,  he  had  a  wonderful 
dream.  He  was  ordered  to  sing  a  song,  and 
when  he  said  he  knew  none,  he  was  told  to 
'*  sing  the  beginning  of  created  things.**  From 
that  time  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his 
art.  His  chief  work,  written  about  670,  was 
a  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  parts 
chosen  by  him  bemg  the  Creation  of  theWorld, 
the  chief  points  in  the  history  of  the  Children 
of  Israel,  the  life  of  Daniel,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Gospels.  Bede  says  of  him :  "  Others  after 
him  tried  to  make  roligious  poems,  but  none 
could  vie  with  him,  for  he  did  not  learn  the 
art  of  poetry  from  men,  nor  of  men,  but  from 
God,'*  and  this  was  the  common  idea  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  died  somewhere  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  but  the  exact  date 
is  not  known. 

Genremoniariiui.— The  clergyman  or 
layman  in  the  Roman  churoh  who  is  appointed 
expressly  to  rogulate  the  ceremonies  of  solemn 
services.  Such  a  skilled  officer  is  also  recog- 
nised as  necessary  in  the  case  of  such  services 
as  Coronations,  State  funerals,  &c.,  and  on 
many  other  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing ritual  order  and  ritual  propriety,  instead 
of  allowing  things  to  take  their  chance. 

Caerleon.— This  name,  meaning  the 
"  Fort  or  Town  of  the  Legion,"  was  given  by 
the  Romans  to  Chester,  upon  the  border  of 
North  Wales,  and  to  the  place  in  South 
Wales  which  is  still  called  Caerleon-upon- 
TJsk,  and  which  was  called  Urb»  Legionia  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
the  place  whero  the  early  British  martyrs, 
Aaron  and  Julius,  suffered  [Aaron,  St.],  and 
of  which  Adelfius,  one  of  the  three  British 
bishops  who  attended  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
A.D.  314,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
bishop.    [Adelfius.]    Caerleon  was  a  metro- 
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political  province  of  the  ancient  British 
Church.  Eleven  occupiers  of  the  see  are 
named  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  who  remarks  that 
while  there  is  probably  some  truth  in  the  list, 
there  is  more  that  is  ^brication. 

Cnsarius  of  Aries  [a.d.  468—642].— 
One  of  the  greatest  of  early  French  bishops. 
He  was  bom  at  Chilons,  and  spent  a 
portion  of  his  early  life  in  the  monastery  of 
Lerins.  In  consequence  of  ill-health  he  re- 
moved  to  Aries,  and  having  in  a.d.  502  been 
conseciuted  to  that  see,  he  remained  there  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  presided  at  several 
Councils,  and  was  much  mixed  up  with  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  in  which  he  followed 
the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  on  Grace  and 
Free  Will. 

Gaianites.    [Gaianitjb.] 

Cainites. — A  perverse  sect  of  heretics  of 
the  second  century,  or  the  latter  half  of  the 
first,  who  adopted  Cain,  Esau,  the  Sodomites, 
Korah,  and  Judas  Iscariot  as  objects  of  vene- 
ration. 

Cl^etan  ^a.^.  1469  — 1534].— Sumamed 
from  the  Latin  name  of  Caeta,  his  birthplace. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X,  who  also 
made  him  his  legate  in  Germany,  the  princi- 
pal object  of  his  mission  being  to  bring  bacJc 
Luther  to  the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See  before 
his  separation  was  finally  completed.  In  1&19 
he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Ga^ta  He  died 
at  Rome.  His  principal  work  was  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Bible  in  five  folio  volumes. 

CalamiUI. — A  '*  reed  *'  or  tube,  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  through  which  the  contents  of 
Uie  chalice  wiere  drawn  into  the  mouth.  The 
custom  of  using  such  a  tube  was  a  step 
on  the  way  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from 
the  laity,  its  use  being  alleged  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  against  spilling  the  consecrated 
wiue  through  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  lay 
communicants. 

Galamy,  Edmund  [a.d.  1600—1666],  was 
bom  in  London.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  at 
Cambridge  in  1619,  being  a  member  of  Pem- 
broke Hall.  In  1626  he  was  made  a  lecturer 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  he  continued 
until  the  publication  of  Bishop  Wren's  arti- 
cles compelled  him  to  give  up  his  office 
and  leave  the  diocese.  He  then  received 
the  valuable  living  of  Bochford,  in  Essex,  but 
was  obliged  by  frequent  fits  of  ague  to 
relinquish  it,  whereupon  he  openly  renounced 
the  Church,  and  declared  himself  a  Presbyte- 
rian. In  1639  he  was  made  lecturer  of  St. 
Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  in  London,  which 
office  he  filled  for  twenty  years.  He  joined 
with  four  others  in  printing  a  pamphlet,  which 
they  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Smectymnuus,  this  strange  word  being  made 
up  of  the  initials  of  their  several  names, 
Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas 
Yong,  Matthew  Newcomen.  William  Spur- 


stow.  This  book  was  written  as  a  reply  t 
Bishop  Hall*s  Divine  Right  ofEpiaeopaey ;  an 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  whic 
has  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  the  religiov 
world  has  surpassed  this  work  in  severity  ( 
lang^uage.  In  1641  Calamy  was  appointed  on 
of  the  well-known  Assembly  of  Divine 
His  views  became  more  moderate  when  th 
Independents  supplanted  the  Presbyterian; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  Presbyterians  who  n 
monstrated  against  the  execution  of  Kin 
Charles.  At  the  Restoration  Charles  1 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  offen 
him  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  whic 
he  refused.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformit 
was  passed,  he  resigned  his  preferment,  ai 
refused,  like  many  others,  to  attend  tl 
church  in  which  he  had  so  long  officiatf^ 
Calamy  died  Oct.  29th,  1666,  of  a  broke 
heart,  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  the  misei 
caused  by  the  Fire  of  London. 

Calamy.  Edmund  [a-d.  1671—1732]. 
Grandson  of  the  last,  a  A^sbyteiian  ministt 
chiefly  known  as  having  edited  Baxter's  Lx 
mnd  Timetf  which  pubhcation  gave  rise  to 
dispute  between  Calamy  and  Bifd&op  Hoadly. 

CalderwOOcU  David  [a.d.  1575—1651 
— A  Presbyterian  minister,  who,  on  James  V 
visiting  Scotland  in  1617,  presented  to  him 
protest  against theestablifliimentofEpiseopHC 
For  this  he  was  summoned  before  the  Ui^ 
Commission  at  St  Andrew's,  but  refusing 
submit,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  only  r 
leased  on  promising  to  leave  the  country.  I 
retired  to  Holland  in  1619,  and  there  wn 
his  Altare  Danuueenumy  or  the  Pattern  of  t 
Englith  Hierarchy  and  Church  obtruded  on  t 
Church  in  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Jam 
YI.,  in  1625,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
1638  became  minister  of  Pencaitland,  in  & 
Lothian.  In  1643  he  was  elected  one  of  t 
conmiittee  for  drawing  up  the  Directory  J 
Public  Worship  in  Scotland,  But  his  gre 
work  was  his  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotlet 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Jam 
YI. ;  it  was  not  published  during  his  lifetin 
but  the  MS.  was  preserved  in  the  Briti 
Museum,  and  the  Wodrow  Society  print 
and  published  it  between  the  years  1842  aj 
1845. 

Calendar. —An  ecclesiastical  almana< 
indicating  the  special  days  and  seasons  q 
served  by  the  Church  in  general,  or  by  a  p 
ticular  Church.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
guide  must  have  suggested  itself  wherever  t 
art  of  writing  and  &e  religious  distinction 
days  was  in  use.  Something  in  the  foi 
of  a  written  calendar  long  in  use  is  indicat 
about  250  years  before  Christ  by  the  Alexa 
drian  Jew  known  as  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirac 
<*  Why  doth  one  day  exoel  another  when 
all  the  light  of  every  day  in  the  year  is  of  1 
sun?  By  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  tb 
were  distinguished :  and  He  altered  seasc 
and  feasts.    Some  of  them  hath  He  made  hi: 
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(kvs  and  hallowed  them,  and  some  of  them 
hiih  He  made  ordinary  dayb  "  [Ecclua.  xxjciii. 
7—9].  According  to  the  theory  generally 
accepted  in  the  (^iristian  Church,  Sundajr  is 
hallowed  by  oar  Lord's  Reemrrection,  -which 
took  place  on  that  day,  and  is  a  eofficient 
jortificatian  for  suhetituting  it  for  the  last 
•iay  of  the  week  aa  the  ncred  day  of  the 
»eTea. 

The  Odendar  may  be  defined  as  a 
^de  to  and  a  record  of  that  system  of 
"aeaeoos  and  feasts"  which  our  Lord  has 
"  altered  "  from  their  original  institution  by 
His  work,  and  of  those  "  high  days"  which 
He  has  **  hallowed*'  by  His  sufferings  or  His 
thomphs.  The  name  of  the  Calendar  is 
Uken  from  the  Latin  word,  Calendturium^ 
which  was  a  list  of  the  days  of  the  year  divi- 
ded into  months,  the  first  days  of  the  month 
bdng  designated  *' Calends,"  so  named  be- 
came the  priest  eaUed  the  people  to  notice  that 
it  was  new  moon. 

An  Hvlmianticftl  calendar  may  be  so  con- 
tracted as  to  indicate  all  the  holy  days, 
"  moveable  "  or  **  immoveable,"  in  a  particu- 
lar year,  in  which  case  it  will  serve  as  a 
goide  for  that  year  alone,  or  it  may  be  so 
coQstructed  as  to  ahow  the  'immoveable" 
festiTala  only,  as  is  that  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  supplemented  by 
"Tablea"  for  finding  Easter  Day  and  the 
other  moveable  holy  days ;  and  from  the  two 
together  a  calendar  for  the  whole  of  any  year 
daring  a  long  period  may  be  made.  Probably 
Calendars  were  practically  constructed  in  the 
first  instance  by  t^fclnTig  or  TrmlriTig  an  ordi« 
aar;  Calendarium^  and  writing  tiie  names 
of  the  special  Church  days  against  the 
^j*  of  the  year  already  written.  Thus  a 
monthly  table  would  result,  which  would  com- 
pnae,  tirst,  a  Hst  of  days  under  their  usual 
Bomber  and  desig^nation,  secondly  a  list  of 
the  holy  days  or  days  of  Church  observance, 
isduding  Sundays,  such  &sts  and  principal 
^eitrrals  as  had  then  come  into  use,  and  the 
giadnally  lengthening  list  of  martyrs  and 
other  holy  persons  who  were  commemorated 
in  Divine  service. 

Christian  calendars  exist  of  as  early  a  date 
u  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  but  the  eai'li- 
e4  known  one  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
ttthbnted  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in 
^i».  735.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  an 
indent  copy  of  Bede's  works  preserved  at 
Flsnry,  and  hence  it  was  called  by  Maitene, 
vho  first  printed  it  [F^^  Script,  yi.  636],  Cakm- 
^•HMi  Floriaeeme,  Later  medisBval  calendars 
^xist  in  great  abundance  and  in  considerable 
^3iiety,  a  copy  being  found  in  almost  every 
public  Service  Book  or  private  Book  of  Hours 
^  has  been  preserved.  In  all  these  the  list 
^  principal  saints  is  invariable,  but  there  is 
considerable  variety  among  the  minor  saints 
—names  occurring  in  the  north,  for  example, 
vhich  do  not  occur  in  the  south,  and  local 
I    the    calendars    of    monasteries. 


When,  at  the  Beformation  period,  an  endea- 
vour was  made  to  secure  as  much  uniformity 
as  possible  in  all  matters  connected  with  reli- 
gious observances,  the  Anglican  Calendar  was 
much  simplified,  and  was  finally  settled  in  the 
year  1662  in  the  form  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  saints  com- 
memorated may  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
namely: — ^The  Apostles  and  other  holy  per- 
sons of  the  First  Age,  or  specially  connected 
with  our  Lord ;  Martyrs  in  the  age  of  persecu- 
tion ;  Martvrs  and  other  saints  especiiUly  con- 
nected with  England;  and  French  and  other 
saints  not  included  in  either  of  the  preceding 
dassea 

Notices  of  these  wiU  be  found  under  their 
respective  names.  They  are  further  divided 
into  <*  rod  letter"  and  "  bkck  letter  "  saints. 
The  former  are  those  for  whose  davs  a  special 
collect,  &c.,  is  pt>vided,  and  so  called  because 
in  Rubricated  Prayer  Books  they  are  printed 
in  red.  When  only  one  ink  is  used,  they  are 
distinguished  by  difference  of  type.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  state  on  what  principle  the 
compters  of  the  English  Calendar  made  their 
selection  of  names.  In  many  cases,  probably, 
it  was  the  recurrence  of  secular  aimiversaries 
which  had  become  associated  with  certain 
days.  In  others,  English  and  French  martyrs 
seem  to  have  been  specially  &voured. 

Calendar  Brethren. —  A  fraternity, 
embracing  both  sexes,  which  arose  in  Germany 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  spread  over  parts 
of  France  and  Hungary.  Its  chief  objects 
were  the  care  of  its  sick  members,  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  and  the  providing  masses  for  their 
souls.  It  took  its  name  from  the  custom  of 
meeting  on  the  Kalends,  or  first  day  of  each 
month ;  this  meeting  was  usually  closed  by  a 
meal,  but  after  a  time  it  became  abused  as  an 
occasion  of  riotous  living,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion broke  up  the  fraternity. 

Calixtines. — A  section  of  the  Bohemian 
Church  by  whom  great  resistance  was  offered 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  chalice,  or 
calix  (hence  their  name)  from  the  laity.  As 
they  were  the  advocates  of  continuing  to  ad- 
minister  in  each  kind  [Lat.  Sub  utrdque  specie"], 
they  also  received  the  controversial  name  of 
XJtkaqvists.    [Bohemia.] 

Caliztns,  or  Calliatns,  St.  [a.d. 
223].— The  fifteenth  of  the  Bithops  of  Rome, 
who  succeeded  Zephyrinus  in  a.d.  211, 
occupied  the  Papal  throne  for  five  years,  and 
then  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  drowned 
in  a  well.  His  memory  was  greatly  venerated 
for  many  ages,  but  in  some  works  of  a  con- 
temporary writer,  Hippolytus,  which  have 
been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years, 
both  Calixtus  and  Zephyi-inus  are  accused, 
apparently  with  some  reason,  of  having  given 
way  to  the  heresy  of  the  Patripassia>'s, 
which  led  on  to  that  of  SabcUius,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  transmuted 
into  a  form  of  Hnitarianism.     The  name  of 
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St  Galixtuii  has  always  been  associated  with 
one  of  tho6e  great  cemeteries  of  martyrs,  the 
Catacombs,  in  which  nearly  200,000  of  the 
early  Christians  are  said  to  have  been  laid. 

GaliztlUI,  Geouob  [a.d.  1586—1656].— 
A  noted  German  divine  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Helm- 
stadt  for  forty-two  years.  He  was  chiefly  re- 
markable as  the  head  of  the  school  of  Syncrb- 
TI8T8,  by  whom  an  earnest  endeavour  was 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  caused  by 
the  Reformation. 

CalL — A  term  used  to  express  that  ^irit- 
ual  inclination  to  an  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry  which  is  otherwise  known  by  the 
theological  word  Yocatiok. 

Calmet,  AuorsTiNB  [a.d.  1672 — 1767]. — 
A  learned  Biblical  scholar,  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  interpretation  and  historical 
illustration  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  most  of  the  knowledge  on  the 
subject  which  was  possessed  by  English 
divmes  down  to  recent  years.  Calmet  was  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
tuition  of  the  younger  monks ;  and  his  lectures 
to  them  formed  the  basis  of  a  Commentary  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  he  wrote 
in  Latin,  but  which  was  translated  into  French, 
and  published  in  twenty-three  quarto  volumes 
in  1707 — 16.  This  was  followed  by  a  History 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  by  his 
famous  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  in  four  folio 
volumes. 

Caloyers. — Monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  name  signifies  **  a  good  old  age."  Greek 
monks  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Basil,  which  are 
more  rigorous  and  ascetic  than  those  of  the 
West.  They  are  divided  into  Ceenobites,  i.e, 
dwellers  together  in  one  monastery,  AnehoriteSf 
who  live  apart,  but  near  monasteries,  and  re- 
sort to  them  on  great  days,  and  Hermits, 
solitary  recluses.  Their  Hours  are  much  the 
same  as  those  in  the  West  [Canonical  Hours), 
but  they  have  four  Fasts  m  the  year,  namely, 
Leut ;  the  Fast  of  the  Apostles,  beginning  the 
eighth  day  after  Whit-Sunday  and  lasting 
three  weeks;  the  Fast  of  the  Assumption, 
lasting  fourteen  days;  and  Advent.  Their 
largest  monastery  is  that  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Calvary. — A  name  applied  to  an  artificial 
rock  or  hill  on  which  are  placed  images  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion  and  the  groups  sur- 
rounding it.  Calvaries  are  very  common  on 
the  Continent,  as  adjuncts  to  churches  or 
religious  houses.  Thus,  in  the  yard  adjoining 
St.  Paulas  Church,  at  Antwerp,  there  is  a  high 
mound  with  a  winding  footpath,  at  various 
parts  of  which  are  groups  of  figures,  represent- 
ing the  procession  to  Calvary,  as  well  as  the 
Death  upon  it,  and  beneath  it  is  a  tomb,  in 
which  the  spectator  beholds  through  bars  the 
representation  of  the  dead  Christ. 

The  name  is  also  given  to  the  image  group 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  near  th^ 


Cross.  On  the  Continent  such  Calvariei  ar 
very  common  by  the  wayside,  placed  as  invj 
tations  to  prayer. 

Calvin,  John  [1509—1564],  wsa  bom  a 
Noyon,  in  Picardy;  the  son  of  Gerar 
Calvin,  or  Chauvin,  an  official  of  tb 
cathedral,  who  had  risen  from  poor  estaU 
Gerard  Calvin's  eldest  son,  Charles,  became 

Sriest  at  Noyon,  but,  as  many  priests  of  tha 
ay  did,  openly  professed  unbelief  while  h 
continued  to  hold  his  chaplaincy.  He  died  i 
1536,  refusing  the  Sacraments.  In  1523  Job 
Calvin  went  to  study  classics  in  Paris,  whei 
he  is  said  to  have  been  so  strict  and  severe  i 
manner  that  his  fellow-students  dubbed  kii 
"The  Accusative  Case."  He  had  been  ii 
tended  by  his  father  for  the  Church,  and  nc 
only  received  the  tonsure,  but  was  even  mad 
Cur6  of  Pont  TEvdque,  his  grandfather  s  birtii 
place.  But  he  was  never  ordained  priest,  an 
m  1529  was  sent  to  Orleans  College,  where  b 
applied  himself  to  the  Civil  Law  under  Petru 
de  Stella,  a  study  in  which  he  afterward 
made  great  progress  at  Bourges,  under  Andrew 
Alciat;  here  adso  he  studied  Greek,  undt 
Wolmar. 

By  this  time  he  had  become  deeply  move 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  German  reformers.  H 
says  of  himself :  ''Every  time  I  looked  down  ii 
to  myself  my  conscience  was  goaded  with  fien 
stings.  But  God  took  pity  on  me  and  coo 
quered  my  heart,  and  subdued  it  to  dodlit 
by  a  sudden  conversion."  The  result  wa 
that  he  began  to  teach,  and  though  of  shy  an 
retiring  habits,  he  was  so  full  of  seal  that  h 
threw  himself  into  his  new  work  with  ardouj 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  t 
Paris,  and  there  published  Hotet  on  Senet 
de  Clementid,  which,  though  ostensibly 
commentary  on  a  heathen  writer,  was  really 
covert  appeal  to  all  readers  on  behalf  of  tolen 
tion  in  matters  of  faith.  When  the  persecc 
tion  in  France  began,  Calvin  moved  froi 
place  to  place  for  safety.  At  Poitiers  he,  fc 
the  first  time,  celebrated  the  Lord^s  Suppc 
according  to  the  Beformed  manner,  and  th 
spot  is  still  known  as  Calvin's  Cave.  In  15o 
he  went  to  Ba»le,  where  he  studied  the  Sen} 
tures  in  the  original  Hebrew.  Here  he  wrot 
the  first  edition  of  his  Inetitutee,  and  ded 
cated  it  to  Francis  I. 

He  then  resolved  to  visit  Italy,  wh« 
the  Reformation  was  making  some  progrw 
under  the  protection  chiefly  of  Rene 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  XI 
His  letters  to  her,  written  subsequently,  ai 
among  the  most  interesting  of  his  writing 
''I  do  not  hesitate  to  affinn,**  says  Guizo 
"  that  the  great  Catholic  bishop  who,  in  tl 
seventeenth  century,  directed  the  oonscienci 
of  the  mightiest  men  in  France  did  not  full 
this  difficult  task  with  more  Christian  fim 
ness,  inteUigent  justice,  and  knowledge  of  tl 
world,  than  Calvin  displayed  in  his  intercoun 
with  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara."    She,  on  h( 
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dde,  was  always  loyal  and  generous  to  him ; 
but  her  huaband,  Herculee  d'Este,  displayed 
90  much  hostility  to  the  Protestants  that  he 
left  Italy,  and  aiter  wandering  from  plaoe  to 
place,  reached  Geneva  in  August,  1536,  with 
DO  other  esqpectation  than  that  he  would 
9Ut  there  for  a  day  or  two.  But  here  he  met 
Kith  another  reformer,  as  enthusiastic  and 
iearless  as  himself :  like  himself  also  both  in 
being  a  Frenchman  and  a  refugee.  His  name 
nu  William  FareL  He  had  succeeded  in 
penoading  the  Genevans  to  **  live  according 
to  the  holy  Evangelical  law  and  the  Word 
of  God,  wluch  had  been  made  known  to  them, 
forsaking  all  masses  and  other  papd  cere- 
moniee  and  frauds,  images  and  idols,  and 
living  together  in  unity  and  obedience  to  the 
hw.^  But  he  lacked,  and  was  conscious  that 
lie  lacked,  the  power  of  organisation^  and  he 
law  that  Oalvin  possessed  it  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  With  extreme  difficulty,  and  after 
many  refonls,  he  persuaded  Calvin  to  become 
permanently  resident  in  Geneva,  and  the 
latter  began  a  oonrse  of  lectures  on  Divinity 
on  September  1,  1536.  In  a  few  months  he 
had  drawn  op  the  formula  which  is  memora- 
ble as  the  first  Confeasion  of  Faith  by  the 
Befoimed  Church  of  France. 

K.  Guiaot  gives  the  following  account  of 
it:  —  *  ft  was  simple  in  form,  moderate  in 
tone,  ana  free  from  many  of  llie  theological 
coDtrDvenies  which  afterwards  arose  among 
the  Reformers;  its  principal  object  was  to 
ipparate  Uie  Befomied  faith  clearly  and  entirely 
mm  the  Church  of  Rome,  its  traditions,  its 
priestcraft,  and  its  worship ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  fActs,dog- 
mas,  and  precepts  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  authority  A  which  it  asserted  as  the  fixed 
hi^B  and  law  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Confession  is  divided  into  twenty-one  articles. 
The  starting-point  of  the  first  three  is  the 
law  sad  word  of  God,  '  as  they  are  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  and  at  their  dose  all 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  inserted  accord- 
ing to  the  version  given  in  the  Book  of 
fxodos.  The  ten  subsequent  articles  enu- 
merate andannoimce  the  fundamental  doctrines 
cf  eTsngelical  orthodoxy :  namely,  the  natural 
depravity  of  man;  the  redemption  by  our 
Laid  Jesus  Qiriat;  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
Christ  lor  regeneratiQn  and  salvation ;  and  they 
end  with  ihd  insertion  of  the  whole  of  the 
ApostW  Ceeed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  to- 
g^her  with  this  previous  declaration : — *  All 
that  Jesos  Christ  did  and  suffered  for  our 
ledenptioB,  we  believe  truly  and  without 
donht  ss  it  is  stated  in  the  creed  whidi  is 
recited  in  the  Church.'  The  eight  remaining 
articles  tnat  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Churoh, 
vhich  they  reduce  to  two.  Baptism  and  the 
lead's  Supper :  they  very  briefly  indicate  the 
wniiiiisl  princt|des  of  ecclesiastical  oiiganisa- 
tioay  the  dnty  of  the  pastor  to  his  flock^  of 
hchetais  to  the  ctvil  powers.  *  By  which  we 
■can    that    evflvy   Christian   is   hound   to 


pray  to  Grod  for  the  prosperity  of  the  rulers 
and  governors  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lives,  to  obey  the  statutes  and  decrees  which 
are  not  in  opposition  to  the  commandments  of 
God,  to  strive  to  promote  the  public  welfare, 
peace  and  profit,  and  to  take  uo  ptirt  in  schemes 
which  may  provoke  danger  and  dissension.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  hauads  of  the  Church,  and 
to  be  exercised  by  its  authority,  these  articles 
formally  establiidi  the  punishment  of  excom- 
munication, which  we  hold  to  be  a  sacred  and 
salutary  weapon  in  the  hands  of  believers,  so 
that  the  wicJced,  by  their  evil  conversationy 
may  not  corrupt  the  ^food  and  dishonour 
Christ.  We  hold  that  it  is  expedient,  and 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  all 
openidolator8,blasphemers,  murderers,  thieves, 
adulterers,  and  false  witnesses,  all  seditious 
and  quarrelsome  ]>e>8onS)  slanderers,  pugi- 
lists, drunkards,  and  spendthrifts,  if  tiiey  do 
not  amend  their  lives  after  they  have  been 
duly  admonished,  shall  be  cut  on  from  com- 
mimion  with  believers,  until  they  have  given 
satisfactory  proof  of  repentance.' " 

But  the  strain  was  greater  than  the  Swiss 
could  bear.  They  who  had  resisted  the 
foreign  dukes,  and  established  their  political 
independence,  were  determined  also  to  be  in- 
dependent of  moral  laws.  Calvin,  they  said, 
was  a  good  expounder  of  Scripture,  but  had  no 
right  over  their  morals:  he  was  onW  restoring 
papal  tyranny,  with  himself  for  Fope.  The 
malcontents  were  seconded  by  the  partisans  of 
the  old  religion,  and  in  March,  1538,  Calvin 
and  Farel  were  expelled  from  the  city,  on  the 
ground  that  that  they  had  withheld  the  Com- 
munion from  some  who  refused  to  accept  their 
doctrinal  views. 

Calvin  travelled  about  for  four  months, 
visiting  the  Reformed  bodies  in  various  parts, 
and  then  settled  himself  at  Strasburg,  where 
the  reformers  Bucer  and  Capito  esteemed 
him  highly ;  there  he  set  up  a  French  Church, 
became  its  first  minister,  and  was  likewise 
chosen  Professor  of  Divinity.  His  affection 
for  the  Church  of  Geneva  rtill  continued,  as 
was  shown  by  the  ansfwer  which  he  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Sadolet's  Epistle  to  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  inviting  them  to  return  to  the  ancient 
faith.  The  cardinal's  letter  was  calm,  tem- 
perate, and  generous  in  tone.  Calvin's  answer 
was  also  courteous  and  respectful,  but 
thoroughly  uncompromising  in  his  assertion 
of  his  own  position  and  of  the  evils  of  Rome. 
It  is  said — ^but  there  is  no  proof  forthcoming 
— that  the  two  antagonists  afterwards  met,  and 
were  mutually  pleased.  But  Calvin's  letter 
was  regarded  as  triumphing  over  the  cardinal. 

Two  years  later  the  divines  of  Strasburg 
desired  him  to  assist  at  a  Diet,  which  the 
Emperor  had  convened  at  Worms  and  Ratis- 
bon,  for  settling  the  differences  in  religion ; 
he  complied  with  their  request,  and  had  a 
conference  at  that  meeting  with  Melancthon. 
By  this  time  the  town  of  Geneva  was  very 
pressing  for  his  return ;  at  last  he  yielded  to 
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their  importunity,  and  went  thither  in  Sep- 
tember, 1541.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
settle  a  form  of  discipline  and  a  consiBtorial 
jurisdiction,  with  a  power  to  inflict  censures 
and  canonical  penances  even  to  excommuni- 
cation; this  method  was  thought  by  many 
persons  to  be  too  rigorous  and  too  nearly 
approaching  to  Roman  tyranny;  notwith- 
standing, &e  matter  was  carried,  and  this 
new  canon  legally  passed  by  an  assembly  of 
all  the  people,  November  20th,  1541,  the 
clergy  and  laity  pledging  themselyee  to  an 
unalterable  conformity  to  it.  Oalvin  made 
for  himself  a  great  many  enemies  b^  his  in- 
flexible severity  in  maintaining  the  rights  and 
jurisdiction  of  his  consistory,  these  rigours 
Doing  sometimes  the  occasion  of  disturbances 
in  the  town. 

His  conduct  towards  Servetus  has  been 
justly  condemned  [Sb&vbtus],  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  religious  toleration  was  a 
virtue  which  men  were  only  beginning  to 
loam,  and  the  condemnation  of  Servetus  was 
approved  even  by  the  gentle  Melancthon. 

Calvin  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry 
and  very  considerable  learning,  had  a  good  me- 
mory, and  was  a  brilliant  writer.  His  earnest- 
ness on  behalf  of  his  opinions  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  surpassed ;  even  Maimbour^  and 
Moreri  allowed  him  to  be  a  person  of  wisdom 
and  learning,  of  a  very  regular  and  sober  life, 
and  so  far  ^m  oovetonsness  that  he  died 
worth  only  £50,  including  the  value  of  his 
library ;  but  they  add  that  he  was  a  melan- 
oholy  and  also  irascible  man,  and  that  even 
his  friends  charged  him  with  being  satiricaL 

He  had  always  been  of  feeble  and  delicate 
frame,  and  on  ilie  27th  of  May,  1564,  he  died, 
in  perfect  calmness,  exhorting  all  about  him 
to  cling  to  the  Qospel  which  he  had  taught 
them,  and  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness. He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own 
request,  in  that  portion  of  the  burial-ground 
of  Gteneva  allotted  to  the  poor,  and  the 
precise  spot  is  unmarked  and  unknown. 

CSalvin's  whole  works  have  been  published 
in  several  editions.  His  Commsntariea  on  the 
Seriptum  are  still  regarded  as  of  great  value, 
from  their  critical  power  and  spiritual  in- 
sight. But  his  chief  work  is  his  Ch-ittian 
Itutituhtf  the  design  of  whieh  was  to  ex- 
hibit a  full  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers ;  and  as  no  similar  work  had  ap- 
peared before,  it  leaped  at  once  into  popularity. 
It  went  through  several  editions  m  his  life- 
time, has  been  translated  into  all  the  principal 
modem  languages,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
Christian  world  ever  since  has  been  so  re- 
markable, as  to  entitle  it  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  very  few  books  which  have  done 
something  to  change  the  world.  Many  lives 
of  Calvin  have  been  written ;  one  of  the  best 
is  M.  Guisot*s,  St.  Louts  and  Calvin. 

CalTUiists. — ^The  school  of  religious 
thought  which  professes  to  be  founded  on  the 


theology  of  Calvin.  The  peculiar  doctrinei 
believed  by  them  are  held  in  combination  will 
either  the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  or  th< 
Independent  theories  of  Church  ffovemment 
and  areuBuallyclaasifiedunderfiveheadSyCallec 
"  The  Five  Points."  They  are  (1)  Particulai 
Election,  (2)  Particular  Redemption,  (3)  Man 
Inability  in  a  Fallen  State,  (4)  Ineeistibli 
Grace,  and  (5)  Final  Perseverance.  Thea 
may  be  more  fully  exj^lained  thus :  (1)  Tha 
Grod  has  chosen  a  certain  number  in  Christ  t 
everlasting  glory  of  His  free  grace  and  love 
without  respect  to  His  foresight  of  their  iedt] 
and  good  works,  or  any  conditions.  Tha 
the  rest  of  mankind  He  has  been  pleased  t 
pass  by  and  leave  for  destruction,  (2)  Thi 
Christ  Jesus,  by  His  sufferings  and  deatii 
made  atonement  for  the  elect  (mly.  (3)  Tha 
mankind  are  totally  depraved  by  the  Fail,  an< 
unable  to  perform  any  good  action ;  and  b; 
the  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin,  as  well  as  b; 
the  guilt  of  an  actual  corrupted  nature,  the 
are  obnoxious  to  eternal  damnation  and  al 
miseries.  (4}  That  God  doth  efoehtallf  ca 
by  His  Word  and  Spirit  those  whonuHehat 
been  jdeased  to  elect  to  life,  so  that  they  can 
not  but  yield  to  His  grace.  (5)  That  such  a 
be  so  called  cannot  finally  fall  l^m  that  stal 
of  grace. 

Calvinurtdo  MetlMdisto.— The  fo 

lowers  of  George  Whitfield.    [Mjrhodists. 

Oaanaldolites,— A  reformed  congregi 
tion  of  Benedictine  monkH,  founded  by  8 
Romuald,  a  noble  of  Ravenna,  in  the  eleven! 
century.  St.  Romuald  opened  a  monastei 
for  his  friends  and  followers  at  Oamaldol 
near  Arezzo,  about  thirty  miles  east  < 
Florence,  and  after  the  death  of  their  found< 
they  took  their  name  from  this  monaster 
instead  of  being  called  Romualdines,  as  the 
had  been  during  his  lifetime.  There  are  t« 
divisions  of  the  Camaldolites;  viz.,  moni 
who  live  in  community  like  other  monV 
and  hermits  who  live  in  solituda  Tl 
rule  of  the  order  in  both  divisions  is  «  vei 
austere  one.  There  are  also  Camaldole 
Nuns,  who  assume  the  name  of  "Nuns  of  Oi 
Lady  of  Pity." 

Caanteidge,  UKrvBRsmr  of.— This  ai 
the  other  more  ancient  Universities  have  loi 
been  so  merged,  for  very  many  practioal  pa 
poses,  in  their  colleges  that  their  distin 
existence  is  popularly  lost  sight  of.  [Ukite 
siTiBS.]  Of  late  years  their  independent  ozig 
has  been  brought  into  view  by  the  adnussii 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  of  '*  non-ooUegia 
students.''  The  University  existed  b«fc 
the  colleges,  and  from  it  the  colleges  to 
their  rise.    [Collboiati  Ststbm.] 

The  seventeen  collei^es,  in  which  all  membc 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  were  domicil 
before  the  change  just  referred  to,  were  found 
at  various  peritras  ranging  from  the  thirteen 
to  the  nineteenth  oenturies,  but  they  repi 
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lent  in  the  aggregate  an  educational  institu- 
tion which  has  existed  in  the  same  locality 
from  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  the 
foundation  of  any  existing  college. 

Of  the  Umvenity  of  Qunbridfge  the  origin 
is  not  very  cleanly  defined.  We  put  aside  Dr. 
Gains'  iaUe  of  its  foundation  in  B.C.  376  by  a 
Spanish  prince  named  Gantaber,  who  brought 
professors  and  lecturers  from  Athens  (i)^ 
^i:^!^.  Cmttab.  Aead.^  1668),  and  come  to 
hiit<ny.  The  Venerable  Bede  records  that 
wben  Sigebert  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  East  Anglia,  in  the  year  631,  being  the 
fint  Qmstian  king  of  that  part  of  England, 
he  set  up  a  **  school,"  for  the  instruction  of 
TOoth  in  hteratme,  similarto  institutions  which 
he  had  seen  in  France,  where  he  had  spent  most 
of  his  pierious  life ;  and  that  Bishop  Felix, 
who  came  to  him  from  Kent,  furnished  him 
with  masten  and  teachers.  There  is  some 
foondatian  for  this  statement  in  the  &ct 
that  Theodore,  Archlnshop  of  Oanterbury, 
with  the  assistance  of  Benedict  Biecop,  estab- 
lished a  system  of  instruction  and  examination 
nearly  analogoua  to  the  UniTersity  system, 
which  was  continued  by  Aldhelm,  one  of  his 
SQooessora.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  thia  "  school "  of  Sigebert*s  was  set  up 
in  Grantabridge  as  the  most  important  town 
in  East  Anglia. 

When  East  Anglia  was  reoorered  from 
its  Danish  conquerors  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tnry,  Ounhridge  again  became  a  great 
educational  town,  many  students  going  to 
reside  thero,  and  halls  being  built  where 
they  could  receive  instruction  from  learned 
men.  These  * 'tutors"  and  **  prof eswn  " 
were  ahnost  certainly  in  the  first  instance 
members  of  the  monasteries  which  abounded 
in  and  around  tiie  town  of  Cambridge.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  things  also  that,  in  connection 
with  such  lecture  ha&s,  the  domestic  life  of  the 
ttodents  should  be  maintained  to  some  extent 
in  the  same  form  as  it  was  in  the  colleges  of 
laterdate. 

Subsequent  notices  are  given  by  Fuller  in 
his  Bittorp  of  ths  Univfrnty,  but  not  from 
contemporary  writers,  as,  for  instance,  that 
King  Henry  I.  obtained  his  surname  of 
Beanderk  from  the  learning  which  he  im- 
bibed at  Cambridge ;  but  the  real  foundation 
of  the  University  in  anything  approaching  to 
its  later  shape  can  hardly  be  pmoed  earlier 
than  1109,  when  (in  old  Fuller's  quaint  and 
^•^^Tning  translation  from  Peter  of  Blois) 
'*  Jofred^  abbot  of  Vrcwland,  sent  over  to  his 
manoor  of  CoUnhmmt  nigh  Cambria^  GUlebertf 
his  feUow-monk  and  professour  of  Divinity, 
vith  three  other  monks,  who,  following  him 
into  Em^Umdy  being  thoroughly  furnished 
^ith  Philosophical  Theorems  and  other  primi- 
tire  sdaioes,  repaired  daily  to  Cambridge; 
snd  having  hired  a  certain  publique  Barne 
made  open  profession  of  their  sciences,  and 
is  shott  space  of  time  drew  together  a  great 
OQapaay  of  acholars." 


At  first  the  students  must  have  lodged  and 
boarded  with  the  townsmen,  but  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
body  led  to  the  establislmient,  first  of  hostels 
or  haUs  for  common  life,  of  which  Fuller 
gives  a  list  of  thirty-four  (the  last,  he  sa^ 
existed  tiU  1640) ;  and  then  of  regularly  in- 
corporated colleges,  which  in  some  cases  grew 
out  of  such  of  these  hostels  as  received  from 
any  source  an  endowment. 

In  1381  the  charters  and  records  of  the 
University  were  burned  in  the  course  of 
a  dispute  between  its  members  and  the 
townsmen.  There  are,  however,  evident 
traces  of  its  corporate  condition  as  a 
University  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for  its 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  some  of  itsprivileges 
are  mentioned  in  royal  letters  of  Henry  III. 
as  early  as  1231,  and  the  earliest  existing 
charter,  preserved  among  the  public  records, 
is  dated  46  Hen.  III., «.«.,  about  thirty  years 
later.  Hie  present  condition  of  the  Univer- 
sity, as  a  Ic^  body,  was  given  by  the  Act 
13  Eliz.,  0.  2Q,  and  at  the  same  time  a  body  ot 
statutes  was  passed  which  regulated  the 
University  till  1868;  a  new  body  then  re- 
placed them,  which  in  its  turn  is  now  in  the 
act  of  yielding  to  a  third ;  of  these  last  some 
received  the  lU>yal  approval  in  Council  27th 
February,  1882,  and  otiiers  still  kwtSt  it 

THX  OOLLBOBS. 

iSr.  Peter's  College  (usually  called  Peter- 
house). —Founded  by  Hugh  de  BaJsham,  sub- 
prior  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1267. 

Clare  College. — Founder,  Kichaxd  de  Badow, 
1326.  Re-founded  in  1342  by  Elisabeth,  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

Pembroke  Coihge,  1343.  — Founder,  Mary, 
widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

OonviUe  and  Caiue,  —  Originally  Gonville 
Hall,  founded  1347  by  Edmund  Gonville. 
Enlsjged  and  almost  re-founded  in  1668  by 
Dr.  Caius,  physician  to  Queen  Mary. 

Trinity  Hall. — Founded  by  John  Cranders, 
prior  of  Ely,  enlarged  in  1346  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich. 

Corpue  Chrieti  College. — Founded  by  two 
religious  guilds  about  1360.  FrequenUy 
called  Benet  College,  from  its  dose  proximity 
to  the  church  of  St.  Benedict. 

£ing*9  College,— Fovaided  bjr  Henry  VI.  in 
conjunction  with  Eton,  in  imitation  of  Wyke- 
ham*s  foundations  of  Winchester  and  New 
College,  Oxford. 

Qutem*  College,  —  Founded  by  Margaret 
of  Anjou  and  Elisabeth  WoodviUe. 

St.  Catherin^e  College.— Foimdod^  in  1473 
by  the  Provost  of  Keys. 

Jeaue  College. —  Originally  a  Benedictine 
nunnery  founded  in  1133  by  Malcolm  IV., 
King  of  Scotland.  Converted  into  a  college 
by  Bishop  Alerch,  tutor  of  Edward  V. 

Chriefe  College, — Founded  by  Bishop  Bing- 
ham, 1442;  re-founded  by  Maigaret,  mother  o{ 
Henry  Vn. 
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St,  JohH*8  College. — Originally  a  hoepital  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  a  house  of  Canons 
Kogalar,  restored  and  re-founded  by  Bishop 
Fisher  in  1616. 

Magdalene  ColUffe.—OriginaJly  a  Benedic- 
tine priory.  Stafford,  Duke  of  Bnckingham, 
began  the  erection  of  a  college,  but  he  being 
beheaded  for  high  treason,  the  unfinished 
college  was  given  to  Lord  Audley,  who 
finished  it. 

Trinity  College. — ^The  largest  in  the  world, 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  colleges  and 
several  hostels,  which  was  done  in  1646. 

Emmanuel  College. — Founded  on  the  site  of 
a  Dominican  convent  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
in  1684. 

Sidney  Sueeex  College, — Originally  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  turned  into  a  college  by 
Frances,  aunt  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  widow  of  Thomas  BatclifEe,  Earl 
of  Sussex,  1689. 

Downing  College, — Founded  in  1801,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  Sir  George  Downing. 

Cavendish  College,  —  Founded  in  1873  to 
enable  students  to  obtain  education  with  the 
greatest  possible  economy. 

Selwyn  College,  —  Founded  in  1882  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Selwyn. 

A  detailed  account  of  each  College,  and 
varied  infortnation  on  University  life,  will 
be  found  in  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  Cam- 
bridge, 

Cameroniaiis.—A  body  of  Scotch  Free- 
bjrterians.  After  the  CovsNAirrBHS  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
at  Bothwell  Bridge  on  June  22nd,  1679, 
the  war  or  rebellion  was  still  continued 
under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Cameron 
and  Donald  Carg^,  who  issued  a  **  De- 
claration" at  Sanquhar  on  June  22nd, 
1680,  openly  proclaiming  war  against  the 
King  of  England  and  Scotland  and  all  his 
adherents ;  repudiating  monarchy  also  as  well 
as  prolacy,  and  avowing  their  intention  of 
setting  up  some  other  form  of  government. 
Cameron  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  a  month 
lat^r,  and  Cargill,  after  going  through  the 
form  of  excommunicating  the  king,  was  ap- 

Sr^hended  and  executed  at  Edinburgh,  on 
tdy  27th,  1681.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688 
tho  thrive  then  remaining  ministers  of  the 
Cameronians  were  received  as  ministers  of  the 
Established  Kirk;  but  the  body  of  the  sect 
refused  to  receive  the  ministers  who  were 
thufl  reconciled  to  the  Establishment,  and 
preforrt?d  remaining  without  a  minister  until 
thcj  bo^ioning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
iomfl  ministers  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  kirk  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
gianoe  were  accepted  as  the  leaders  of  the 
set-t.  In  1743  Alexander  MacmiUan,  one  of 
th^fie  ministers,  established  the  Reformed 
Pri^ahytery.  Under  this  new  name  the  Came- 
ronians  still  exist,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
true  representatives  of  the  Covenanters  among 


Scottish  Presbyterians.  It  is  only  since  the 
Volunteer  movement  began  that  any  members 
of  the  sect  have  been  allowed  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  without  suspension  and  ex- 
pulsion from  it;  and  in  their  dislike  to 
**  prelacy  **  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  sect 
whatever.  There  are  thirty  or  forty  congre- 
gations of  Oameronians  or  Reiormed  Presby- 
tenans  in  the  Hebrides,  and  some  are  alau 
found  in  Ireland  and  America. 

Caanoroiiites.  —  A  school  of  French 
Protestants,  taking  their  name  from  John 
Cameron  [a.d.  1680 — 1626],'  a  man  of  some 
learning,  bom  at  Glasgow,  but  established  as 
a  teacher  of  theology  among  the  Protestants 
at  Sedan,  Saumur,  and  Montauban.  His 
s^ial  point  was  ibe  reconciliation  of  Cal- 
vmistio  and  Arminian  doctrine  respecting  the 
Divine  decrees  of  mankind  to  salvation  or 
damnation.  His  attempt  was  not  succes^ul, 
but  it  was  followed  up  by  Moses  Amyraut, 
from  whom  the  Amyraldists  took  their  name. 

GamiMtfcUl.— A  large  party  among  the 
French  Protestants  of  Lauguedoc  in  the 
beginning*  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
rose  against  the  tyranny  and  cruehj 
exercised  by  Louis  XIY.  and  his  govern- 
ment after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (by  which  toleration,  had  for  a  time 
been  shown  to  Protestants^  ia  1686.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  aeriyed  from  the 
"camise,"  or  white  blouse  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  array  themselves  when 
making  their  night-attacks;  but  among  them- 
selves thoy  were  known  as  "  the  Children  of 
God."  They  were  cruelly  persecuted,  and 
finally  dispersed  with  horrible  barbarities. 
The  last  of  their  captains,  Cavalier,  escaped 
from  France,  entered  the  English  service,  oe- 
came  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  died  in  1740. 

Campanile.— The  detached  bell-tower  of 
a  church.  In  Italy  there  are  very  fine  and 
lofty  examples  of  such  bell-towers,  both 
round  and  square :  that  of  Florence,  267  feet 
high  and  45  feet  sauare,  was  designed  by  the 
famous  Giotto ;  tiie  tower  of  AvineUi  at 
Bologna  is  320  feet  high  and  two  yards  out 
of  the  perpeildicular;  that  of  Pisa  is  160  feet 
high  and  four  3rards  out  of  the  perpendicular; 
that  of  Cremona  is  396  feet  high. 

Campaniles  are  not  unknown  in  connection 
with  English  churches.  There  was  one  to 
old  St.  Paul's,  and  a  fine  one  until  the  last 
generation  opposite  the  south  porch  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  since  the  wanton  destruction 
of  which  the  x>eal  of  bells  has  had  no  home. 
There  are  also  such  detached  towen  at 
Elstow,  near  Bedford;  at  Ledbury  and  Pem- 
bridge,  in  Herefordshire ;  and  at  Berkeley,  in 
Gloucestershire.  There  are  traditions  that 
they  were  the  work  of  guilds  of  masons  who 
were  thrown  out  of  emplo3nment  by  the  ces- 
sation of  church  building  at  the  Refonnation. 
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Cunpbellt  John  M*L£od,  a  Scottish 
dirine  of  ^reat  spiritual  induence,  bom  at 
Kilninoea,  in  Aigyllahire,  in  1800,  of  which 
pariah  his  Either  was  minister.  After  being 
%  etodent  of  both  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Unirerntiefl,  he  became  minister  of  Bow,  in 
Dumbartonshire,  in  1825;  but  having  with 
giwt  earnestness  preached  that  Christ  died 
for  all,  otherwise  "  there  is  no  sufficient  war- 
nnt  for  calling  upon  men  to  believe  in  Gh)d*s 
love  to  them,"  he  was  prosecuted  for  heresy 
and  dqiosed  by  the  Assembly  in  1831.  The 
sermons  preached  to  his  flock  were  published 
in  two  12mo  Tolumes  the  same  year.  In  1833 
he  began  an  independent  ministry  in  Glas- 
gow, and  held  it  till  he  was  compelled  by 
tailing  health  to  resign  it  in  1869.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  is  his  treatise  on  the 
Atonement,  in  which  he  maintaiiis  that  our 
Loid^i  whole  work  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  not  mer^  the  vicarious  act  of  satis&tction 
for  Bin  bv  His  death,  is  an  atonement — a 
mabngof  fallen  man  at-one  with  Gk)d.  This 
wurk  has  had  a  very  marked  influence  on 
the  controversies  which  have  gathered  round 
this  important  subject.  In  1868  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  made  its  author  a  D.D. 
Ail  who  knew  him  declared  that  his  life  was 
one  of  singular  holiness.  Dr.  Norman  Madeod 
d^Jared  that  his  character  was  that  of  the 
most  perfect  Christian  he  had  ever  known. 
He  died  in  1872. 

CampbeUites.  Ajcertcan.  —  A  sect  of 
American  Baptists  founded  by  an  Irish  Pres- 
byterian preacher,  named  Thomas  Campbell, 
early  in  me  nineteenth  century.  He  started 
his  sect  on  the  principle  of  unsectarianism, 
but  gained  few  followers.  Divisions  quickly 
arose,  and  he  finally  settled  down  bv  recon- 
stmcdng  the  sect  on  Congregational  princi- 
ples as  to  church  government,  with  baptism 
hy  inunersion  as  its  distinctive  point  of  prac- 
tice. The  CampbeUites,  who  also  call  them- 
selves **  Disciples  of  Christ,"  or  simply  "  Dis- 
dples,**  now  number  many  congregations  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  few  also  are  found  in 
England. 

CampeggiOy  Cabdival  Lorbnzo  [a.d. 
1474— T539J.— This  cardinal  was  brought 
into  dose  connection  with  England.  He 
was  sent  as  Papal  Kundo  to  England 
to  raise  money  through  Henry  YIII.  for  a 
w]ir  with  the  Turks ;  on  which  occasion  the 
king  appointed  him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salis- 
bury, which  see  he  occupied  from  1624  until 
he  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  same  king  in 
1536.  Campeg^o  was  sent  to  England  again 
as  ambassador  to  sit,  with  Wolsey,  as  repre- 
fentatiw  of  tiie  Pope  in  the  question  of  the 
divorce  between  Henry  YIII.  and  Queen 
Katherine  of  Arragon.  After  his  failure, 
Cvnpeggio  took  no  further  part  in  public 
aflnra. 


nan,   Edmttttd    [1540 — 1581],  was 
at  Oxford,  where  he  was  Ptoctor,  and 


afterwards  took  deacon's  orders  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Gk>ing  to  Douai,  he  joined  the 
Eomish  communion  and  became  a  Jesuit  at 
Bome  in  1673.  In  1680  he  was  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  on  a  mission  to  England,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  indicted  for  high 
treason  for  adhering  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  enemy,  and  for  raising 
forces  in  his  interest.  He  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  persisting 
obstinately  to  the  last  in  defending  the  Pope's 
authority  against  that  of  the  Queen.  He  had 
some  time  before,  in  a  written  paper,  chal- 
lenged the  English  clergy  to  a  disputation. 
He  waa  an  amiable  and  Mghly-cultured  man. 

Camp  Meetings. — Open-air  meetings 
for  prayer  and  preacning,  held  chiefly  by  the 
various  sects  of  Methodists.  As  some  persons 
attend  them  from  distant  places,  especially  in 
America,  such  meetings  often  assume  the 
form  of  actual  encampments,  and  hence  their 
name.  They  were,  nowever,  often  held  in 
Scotland,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Method- 
ists^ by  the  CovenanterB. 

Canada.    [Colonial  Cmttrch.] 

CanceUi. — ^The  name  in  the  early  Church 
for  the  ''screens,"  as  we  now  cadi  them, 
which  enclose  the  altar-epaoe  from  the  choir, 
aibles  and  the  nave  in  any  large  church. 
[Chamcel.] 

Caildidate»  Lat.  eandidatu$,  white-robed. 
— It  was  a  Roman  custom  for  a  man  who 
sought  any  public  office  to  be  dad  in  a  white 
garment  of  a  special  character,  called  the  tojfa 
Candida. 

In  the  Christian  Church,  candidates  for 
baptism  used  to  receive  a  white  vesture  from 
the  priest  when  admitted  into  the  Church. 
Connrmation  then,  as  a  rule,  immediately 
followed  baptism;  consequently,  the  white 
vesture,  called  the  ehriswne,  would  be  woin 
by  the  candidate  for  that  rite.  Hence,  it  has 
been  a  very  general  custom  down  to  our  own 
time,  for  female  candidates  for  confirmation 
to  be  clothed  in  white.  The  white  garment 
typifies  the  purity  of  heart  and  intention 
required  from  one  seeking  any  responsible 
office,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  or  dedicating 
himself  to  the  service  of  God. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  for  baptism,  when 
adults,  the  Rubric  directs  that  **  timely  notice 
shall  be  ^ven  to  the  Bishop,  or  whom  he 
shall  appomt  for  that  purpose,  a  week  before 
at  least,  by  the  parents  or  some  other  discreet 
persons,  that  so  due  care  may  t)e  taken  for 
their  examination,  whether  they  be  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  they  may  be  exhorted  to 
prepare  themselves  with  prayer  and  fasting 
for  the  receiving  of  this  Holy  Sacrament." 

Candidates  for  Confirmation,  if  they 
have  been  baptised  as  infanta,  are  to  b^ 
brought  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers 
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"  to  the  Bishop  to  be  oonflrmed  by  him,  as  toon 
as  they  can  say  the  Greed,  the  Lord's  Praver, 
and  the  Ten  Ck>mmandment8  in  the  Yulgar 
tongue,  and  be  farther  instructed  in  the 
Church  Catechism  set  forth  for  that  pur- 
pose." If  baptised  as  adults,  the  Rubric  says 
that ''  it  is  expedient  that  every  person  thus 
baptised  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  as 
soon  after  his  baptism  as  conveniently  may 
be,  that  so  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  Holy 
Communion." 

It  rests  with  the  curate  of  every  parish 
to  bring  or  send  in  writing,  with  his  name 
subscribed  thereunto,  the  names  of  all  such 
persons  within  his  parish  at  he  thall  think  JU 
to  be  presented  to  the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed. 
(Rubric  at  end  of  Catechism.) 

Candidates  for  Holy  Communion  must  be  con- 
firmed, or  ready  and  desirous  for  confirmation. 
The  curate  has  power  to  reject  open  and 
notorious  evil  livers,  or  those  who  have  by 
word  or  deed  caused  the  congregation  to  be 
justly  offended,  or  those  betwixt  whom  he 
perceives  malice  and  hatred  to  reign.  Can- 
didates,  moreover,  are  required  '*to  examine 
themselves,  whether  they  repent  them  truly 
of  their  former  sins,  stedfastly  purposing  to 
lead  a  new  life,  having  a  lively  mith  in  (^*s 
mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  re- 
membrance of  His  death,  and  be  in  charity 
with  all  men.'*     {Church  Caieehitm,) 

Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  required  to 
be  '*apt  and  meet,  for  their  learning  and 
godly  conversation,  to  exercise  their  ministry 
duly,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  edifying 
of  His  Church."  Each  bishop  exercises  a  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  amount  of  learning  is  *<  apt 
and  meet."  The  standard  varies  in  different 
dioceses;  for  full  information,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Bishop  before  whom 
the  candidate  proposes  to  present  himself. 
Persons  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Diacon- 
ate  until  they  are  three  and-twenty  years  old; 
and  to  the  Priesthood  until  they  are  *'  f  our- 
and- twenty  years  complete''  (Canon  34). 
Each  candidate  must  also  exhibit  letters- 
testimonial  of  good  life  and  conversation  from 
three  beneficed  clergymen  who  have  known 
his  life  and  behaviour  for  three  years  next 
before.    (Canon  34.) 

Caadlemaji  Day  (Feb.  2).— A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  festival  of  the  Purifi- 
cation of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  name  being 
derived  from  the  fact  that  lighted  candles 
were  borne  about  in  processions  and  placed  in 
churches  in  memory  of  Him  who  **  came  to 
be  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  and  the 
glory  of  His  people  Israel."  Candle-carrying 
on  this  day  remained  customary  in  England 
till  its  abolition  by  an  order  in  Council  in  the 
second  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  [Purifi- 
cation, Fbast  of.] 

Gaadlea,  Ubb  of. — ^A  candle  (from  eandeo, 
'*  I  bum")  was  originally  made  of  wax.  Wh^ 


it  grew  thinner  in  shape  towards  the  end, 
was  a  *<  taper."  It  is  a  matter  of  dispo 
whether  the  '*inany  lights"  of  which  we  i 
told  at  the  breaking  of  bread  at  Troas  (Ac 
XX.  8)  was  symbolical  or  not.  "  There  is  i 
p^imd,"  says  Dean  Plumptre,  **  for  assai 
ing  that  the  lamps  at  this  early  period  h 
any  distinctive  ritual  or  symboUc  chan 
ter,  though  it  would  be  a  natural  expressii 
of  respect  that  two  or  more  should  be  plac 
in  front  of  the  Apostie,  or  other  presidii 
elder  at  such  a  meeting,  beside  the  1^  whi 
was  to  be  broken  and  the  cup  which  was  to 
blest."  (Bishop  Ellioott's  Commentary  on  i 
BibU,—'*  Acts  of  the  Apostles.") 

The  same  writer  incunes  to  the  belief  tli 
the  *^many  lights"  are  emphasised  by  wi 
of  answer  to  the  calumny  propagated  byt 
enemies  of  the  faith  that  the  meetings  we 
held  in  darkness  for  indulgence  in  shamei 
sins.  The  advocates  of  the  ceremonial  o 
of  Ughts  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  eai 
Christians  were  familiar  with  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  the  candlesticks  in  the  Temi 
service,  and  that  this  has  been  continued  frc 
the  beginning.  There  is  no  proof,  howe?< 
of  the  use  before  the  fourth  century;  it 
mentioned  both  by  Athanasius  and  Jeron 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  a  stri 
rule  that  wax  candles  must  always  be  alig 
during  the  Mass ;  even  a  village  priest  cann 
say  Mass  without  two  candles.  One  mi 
always  be  used  also  when  the  Communion 
brought  to  the  sick  or  when  Extreme  Uncti' 
is  given.  The  two  candles  are  to  symbol: 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  His  Divinity  ai 
Manhood. 

Caadlially  Robsbt  Smith,  was  bom 
Scotland  in  1 807.  He  was  educated  at  Gk 
gow,  entering  the  University  there  in  18.i 
He  then  went  as  private  tutor  to  Eton  t 
1831,  when  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Thi 
years  later  he  was  ordained  to  St.  George 
Edinburgh,  and  soon  became  famous  for  ] 
preaching.  He  joined  Dr.  Chalmers  in  t 
movement  which  afterwards  led  to  the  fora 
tion  of  the  Free  Church,  and  in  1839  mov 
in  the  Greneral  Assembly  the  suspension 
the  Strathbogie  ministers  [Chalmers].  T 
same  yoar  tiie  Prime  Minister  nominal 
him  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism 
Edinburgh,  but  the  appointment  was  ( 
nounced  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  t 
House  of  liords,  and  cancelled.  He  took 
prominent  part  in  organising  the  Free  Chui 
after  the  disruption  in  1843,  and  in  1849  t 
General  Assembly  appointed  him  successor 
Dr.  Chalmers  as  Professor  of  Divinity  to  N 
College,  Edinburgh,  but  he  did  not  acc< 
it.  He  remained  at  St.  George's  till  1 86 1 ,  wb 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Cunningham  as  Principal 
New  College.  From  that  time  till  his  dec 
in  1872  he  was  the  most  prominent  man  in  1 
General  Assembly.    His  writings  show  gn 
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ability,  though  they  have  now  little  influence. 
Thd  diief  are  ContHbution  to  ths  EjfpotUion  of 
the  Bock  of  Exoduty  An  Examination  of 
Mmrie€*§  Tkeotogical  Eisatfa,  The  Qotpol  of 
FwrgiveneMa^  Select  Sermons,  The  Two  Great 
Cotmandmentt,  The  Fatherhood  of  God, 

CaiBurte.  —  Anandent  sect  of  heretics 
mentioned  by  Theodore^  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  It  is  not  known  when  or  where 
thieir  opinions  were  current,  or  what  they 
wen.  Some  think  that  the  CSainites  or 
Cainists  are  meant ;  others  that  they  were 
»  named  from  their  shameful  vices,  just  as 
it  is  said  in  the  Revelation,  *'  without  are 
dogs"  (Bev.  xzii.  15) ;  while,  again,  it  has 
be«a  thought  that  cynic  or  "  Doggish  *' 
philosophers  were  the  persons  in  view. 

Canim. — This  word  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  agnifies  primarily  a  cane,  or  reed.  Hence 
come  two  derivatives  in  our  tongue  of  widely 
different  meanings — "  cannon,"  meaning  ety- 
mologically  a  hollow  tube  (Cf.  MUton's 
P.  L,y  vi  519),  and  eanon,  a  btraight  rod 
uded  for  making  straight  lines,  or  for  mea- 
surement, and  hence,  by  a  natural  metaphor, 
H.  Tuk  in  art,  in  critidsm,  or  in  morals.  In 
(xal.  ^i.  10,  '*  As  many  as  walk  by  this  rule  *' 
in  in  the  Grreek,  '*by  this  eanon**  So  in 
2  Cor.  X.  13 — 16.  In  thiis  sense  eanon  is 
irequently  used  in  classical  Greek;  e.g.,  Aris- 
totie  sa^-s  that  the  good  man  is  the  canon 
and  measure  of  truth.  Chief  epochs  or  eras 
m  history  were  called  '*  time  -  canotM,"  and 
in  music  the  monochord  was  the  canon^  as 
being  the  basis  of  all  musical  intervals.  Con- 
»qiiently,  in  religious  matters  the  word  canon 
bnnched  off  into  several  meanings.  Thus  it 
vas  sometimes  a  name  given  to  the  creed,  or  to 
a  roll  or  catalogue  of  the  clergy,  or  of  saints. 
It  is  also  a  name  given  to  certain  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  rules  and  laws  in 
doctrine  and  discipline.  These  will  be  found 
uider  the  various  heads  which  follow. 

Canon  of  Beriptnxe.  —  The  list  of 
boAs  received  by  the  Church  as  the  rule  of 
&ith  and  practice.  These  Scriptures  are 
called  in  the  Sixth  Article  of  Religion,  "  The 
C^tnonical  Books.'*  The  expression  is  found 
in  Origen,  tmd  may  mean  either  books  which 
form  the  rule  for  faith,  or  books  **  admitted 
by  the  rule  of  the  Church.''  Dr.  Westcott 
^es  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Utter  was  the  sense  originally  intended. 

The  Canon  of  Scripture  naturaUy  falls  into 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
mfnts. 

'1)  The  former  division  the  Church  of 
Enirland  accepts  from  the  Jews.  The  Ca- 
ntmical  Scrip^uvs  of  the  Sixth  Article  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  as 
at  present  received  by  them,  and  as  testified  to 
m  the  first  century  by  Joeephus.  The  col- 
kctiaa  of  writings  known  by  us  as  the  Apo- 


crypha, and  read,  according  to  the  article  just 
referred  to,  **  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion in  manners,"  but  '*  not  to  establish  any 
doctrine,"  is  received  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  not  inferior  to  the  other  Scriptures. 
The  ground  for  this  acceptance  is  that  these 
writings  were  received  by  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  among  their  standara  religious  litera- 
ture, but  rejected  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
because  of  their  hatred  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature;  and  that  though  there  is, 
admittedly,  not  a  single  quotation  from  the 
Apocrj'pha  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
alluded  to  in  Hebrews  xi.,  and  is  quoted  by 
the  early  Christian  Fathers.  But  it  is  not 
denied  that  **  among  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century  there  was  serious  doubt,"  and  the 
doctrine  expressed  by  the  Church  of  England 
in  Article  Vl.  is  based  upon  the  opinion  of 
Jerome,  the  greatest  Biblical  doctor  of  the 
early  Church. 

(2)  The  New  Testament  Canon  rests  first 
of  all  upon  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church 
in  its  earliest  days  received  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  as  the  Scriptures 
of  Truth.  Thus  St.  Peter  speaks  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  as  Scriptures  (2  Pet.  iii.  16),  and  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas  quotes  St.  Matthew 
with  tlw  formula,  "  It  is  written."  Justin 
Martyr,  in  the  second  century,  speaks  of  the 
Gospels  fwhich  he  calls  ** Memoirs")  as  being 
used  in  the  congregation.     [Bible.] 

Canons  Apostolical. — The  ecclesias- 
tical regulations  known  by  this  name  were 
certainly  not  written  by  the  Apostles.  They 
were,  in  all  probability',  drawn  up  from  time 
to  time  from  the  second  century  down  to  the 
sixth.  There  are  eighty-five  of  these  canons, 
the  first  fifty  of  which  are  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  rest.  The  whole  are  accepted  by  the . 
Greek  Church ;  in  the  West  only  the  former 
portion  are  held  binding.  "The  greater 
number — seventy-six  out  of  eighty-five — re- 
late to  the  clergy,  their  ordination,  the  con- 
ditions of  consecration,  their  official  minis- 
trations, orthodoxy,  morality,  and  subordina- 
tion; also  to  their  temporalities,  and  to  the 
relation  of  the  diocese  to  the  province."  The 
criticism  which  the  sixteenth  century  set  on 
foot  disproved  absolutely  their  Apostolic  ori- 
gin, and  further  showed  that  some  of  them 
were  unknown  in  the  days  of  St.  Jerome, 
Their  value  lies  in  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  practice  and  discipline  of  the  early 
Church. 

Canon  £aw. — ^The  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical constitutions  and  rules,  relating  to 
faith  and  morals,  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  Church.  Its  regulations, 
as  far  as  the  whole  body  of  it  is  concerned, 
are  only  held  binding  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  many  of  the  regulations  have 
passed  into  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Church   of   England  and   other  Protestant 
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bodies.  Its  sources  are  manifold.  First,  of 
course,  come  rules  and  regulations  gathered 
directly  from  Holy  Scripture.  Following 
these  we  have  what  are  Imown  as  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons.  [See  Canons  Apostolical.] 
To  these  came  to  be  added  the  opinions  of  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  decrees  of 
Councils,  and  the  decretals  and  bulls  of  Popes. 
Of  cuuise  laws  proceeding  from  the  Church 
could  have  no  force,  except  ecclesiastically, 
until  the  empire  became  Christianised.  The 
Council  of  Nice  put  forth  certain  canons 
respecting  morals  as  well  as  doctrines,  and 
as  these  were  ratified  and  circulated  under 
the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  we  may  put  this 
as  the  beginning  of  Canon  Law.  The  history 
of  the  early  coiUfication  of  the  various  eccle- 
siastical enactments  is  obscure.  A  compila- 
tion was  made  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  another  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Isido&b  of  Seville  [^.v.],  but 
the  famous  collection  of  doctrines  bearing  his 
name  are  now  deservedly  known  as  the 
Forged  DEcasTALS  [q.v,].  The  first  great 
collection,  however,  was  that  known  as  the 
Deeretum  of  Gratian,  It  was  begun  by  two 
bishops  of  Chartres,  a.d.  1114,  and  completed 
by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk  (1160).  It 
comprises  ecclesiastical  legislation  from  the 
time  of  Constantino  to  that  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  About  1230  Raymond  of  Penna- 
fort  published  his  decretals,  a  collection  of 
epistles  written  by  popes,  or  by  cardinals 
under  their  direction,  to  settle  successive  con- 
troversies concerning  social  and  moral  sub- 
i'ects.  A  supplement  to  this  work  was  pub- 
ished  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298,  and 
to  this  was  added  a  successor  by  Pope 
Clement  Y.  in  1308.  Later  additions  were 
made  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  in  a  collection 
called  Extravaganttf  •.«.,  documents  travelling 
beyond  the  limits  of  previous  decrees.  A 
celebrated  lawyer  of  Bologna,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  named  Andreas,  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  various  decretals,  and 
called  it  Novella^  after  his  daughter,  who 
was  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  had  given  him 
much  assistance.  The  books  named  form 
together  the  Corput  Juris  Canonieit  or  "  Body 
of  the  Canon  Law.'*  But  though  this  work 
gives  law  to  Koman  Catholic  Christendom, 
it  has  undergone  much  modification  from  time 
to  time,  especially  by  the  Concordatt,  that  is, 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  Pope  with  those 
sovereigns  and  governments  whose  municipal 
system  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of 
pure  and  simple  canon  law. 

In  our  own  country  Canon  Law  was  never 
accepted  in  its  entirety,  but  before  the  Refor- 
mation a  modified  form  of  it  stood  on  an 
equal  footing  with  civil  law,  and  they  were 
studied  together.  English  Canon  Law  thus 
comprised  two  divisions — Legative  Constitu- 
tions, i,e.y  ecclesiastical  enactments  made  in 
national  synods  at  the  time  of  the  infancy  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Frovineialf  the 


decrees  of  synods  held  under  fourteen  arc! 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  from  LsngUm  1 
Chichole.  When  the  Reformation  began 
was  enacted  that  a  review  of  the  Canon  La 
should  be  made,  and  that  until  this  was  doi 
all  ecclesiastical  enactments  which  did  ni 
interfere  with  the  law  of  the  land  should  1 
in  force.  This  review  was  begun,  but  h 
never  been  completed ;  and  hence  has  aiist 
much  of  the  confusion  that  hangs  round  tl 
ecclesiastical  law  of  England. 

Caaon  of  a  cathedral,  or  other  larj 
church,  an  ecdesiaatical  dignitary  so  calli 
because  he  was  one  of  the  list  of  eoclesiasti 
connected  with  that  church.  With  tl 
establishment  of  monasticism  it  came  to  pa 
that  those  clergy  who  lived  on  a  cathedi 
foundation  were  sustained  by  the  proceeds 
the  undivided  cathedral  property,  and  boai 
to  say  Divine  service  in  the  choir  with  t] 
same  regularity  as  monks.  This,  howevt 
was  subject  to  modification.  Those  cano: 
who  thus  followed  monastic  rules  and  liv< 
under  a  common  roof  were  known  aa  Cano 
Reg^Uar,  and  those  who  went  abroad  in  ti 
world  and  performed  spiritual  offices  in  ti 
same  manner  as  prebendaries  and  canons 
cathedrals  of  the  present  day,  were  call 
Secular  Canons,  because  they  moved 
tteeuU)  (in  this  world),  and  took  upon  thei 
which  the  Regulars  did  not,  the  cure  of  sou 
In  their  case  the  property  of  the  cathedi 
was  divided  into  portions,  one  for  each  cane 
who  was  known  as  a  prebend,  the  wo 
being  derived  from  prebenda^  the  ratio 
serv^  out  by  the  Roman  State.  T 
Canons  Secular  of  cathedrals  were  acci 
tomed  to  meet  in  a  united  body,  as  well 
the  Regulars.  This  united  body  was  knoi 
as  the  Chaptbb  [q.  r.].  At  the  Reformat] 
those  cathedrals  which  were  served  by  Cano 
Regular, «.«.,  which  had  a  monastery  attach 
to  them,  had  to  be  placed  on  a  new  found 
tion,  as  the  monasteries  were  dissolved.  [C 
THEDIIAL.J]  This,  of  coursc,  greatly  altei 
the  position  of  canons.  They  were  allow 
to  marry,  and  became  heads  of  &mili( 
Under  the  nepotism  which  so  widely  prevail 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  canonries  I 
came  sinecures,  in  which  bishops  too  t 
quently  placed  their  sons,  bestowing  up 
them  parochial  preferment  at  the  same  tin 
An  old  gentleman  who  died  a  few  years  a 
was  heard  to  complain  bitterly  that,  ha\-i 
to  reside  by  law  three  months  at  one  canom 
three  at  another  (for  his  father  had  suce 
sively  held  two  sees),  three  at  living  No 
and  three  at  living  No.  2,  he  found  it  < 
tremely  hard  to  get  any  holiday.  ITie  Plun 
ties  Act  put  an  end  to  such  difficulties  as  h 
Recent  ecclesiastical  legislation  (#.  f,  Z  h 
Vict.,  cap.  113)  has  made  much  alterati 
with  respect  to  cathedral  canonries.  &Ia 
were  suppressed,  and  the  incomes  handed  oi 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  At  Oxfc 
five  of    the  six   canonries  are   attached 
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ihe  ProfcMuiahipg  of  Divinity  (2),  Hebre^Hr, 
Paitonl  Theology,  Ecclesiastical  History; 
the  fiztb  is  joined  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Uxford.  At  £ly  two  canonries  are  joined  to 
the  Profeoonhips  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at 
Umbndge.  It  has  been  warmly  urged  by 
many  Church  reformers  that  all  canonries 
oQ^  to  be  connected  with  reli^ous  instruc- 
ticn  or  learning,  instead  of  b^ng  the  sine- 
.vim  which  some  of  them  are.  Of  late 
T^ars  it  cannot  be  denied  that  among  our 
catbedrd  canons  have  been  and  still  are  some 
of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Ghorch  of 
Kngfand. 

Caxoxb,  Honokakt. — Whilst  the  changes 
ichich  we    hare    just   described    were    in 
bd&d,  a  luggestion  was  made  that  it  would 
te  most   dMiiable    to    institute  a  body    of 
Uooonry  Canons,  as  recognition  of  minis- 
krial  diUgenoe  or  otiier  serrices  rendered  to 
the  Chnzch.    The  £ev.  W.  Palmer,  in  his 
"XazntiTe  of  Events,"    &c.    (1883),  thus 
d««ribes   this    movement: — "The  Govem- 
sAt,  in  co-operation  with  the  Archbishop  of 
<  tnierbozy  (Dr.  Howley )  and  the  Episcopate, 
Wooght  forward  the   Reform  Bill  for   the 
Chorch  of  England,  providing  for  Church 
txtoision  on   the  principle  of  taking   from 
benefices  of  deans,  chapters,  and  dignitaries, 
upon  vacancy,  funds  which  had  long  been 
treated  as  sinecure,  and  applying  these  funds 
to  rtheve  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  millions 
*i  Churchmen  who  had  grown  up  suddenly  in 
t^  maniijGacturing  districts  of  the  country, 
uui  were  destitute  of  teachers.     It  was  a 
gigutic  plan  of  Church  extension.     Looking 
i*t  the  substance  and  essence  of  religion  in 
preferoioe  to  its  adjuncts,  it  seemed  impos- 
&bi<:  to  avoid  thankfulness  for  a  plan  which, 
for  the  first  time,  made  provision,  however 
u^atHuately,  for  the  prodigious  spiritual  desti- 
tution of  the  English  people ;  for  their  preser- 
Tatioo  in  Christianity  and  all  that  it  involves. 
*'  fiat  in  BO  vast  a  design  it  was  unavoidable 
that  many  interests,    ideas,  and    principles 
^^  he  affected.    It  was  easy  to  overlook 
tb*>  (greater  good  which  was  the  ultimate  end, 
in  tl]«  contemplation  of  minor  but  moreimme- 
^te  izuxnveniences.    Amongst  the  strongest 
P^  adduced  at  the  time  against  the  abolition 
*^  onecores,  or  offices  which  had  long  been 
Practically  sinecure,  was  the  argument  that 
^  the  ioppression  or  suspension  of  such 
oScea,  the  provision  for  a  learned  clergy  ex- 
fcndiDg  their  time  in    the  composition  of 
*oib  of  theology  would  be  fatally  impaired. 
pr.  Pnsey  had  published  a  work  on  cathedral 
ouutotioiia,  in  which  he  strongly  resisted  the 
'Qpprenion  of  cathedral    offices,   which   he 
^^■hed  to  make  effective.    Mr.  Manning  was 
^ujoent  in  the  same  cause.    They  did  not 
itxttider  that  in  fact  those  offices  never  had 
Wn  oidioarily  given  to  learned  men,  and 
*hat  thejr  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
Qoecore. 


"The  arohbiBhop  and  prelates  were  hard 
pressed  by  arguments  in  Parliament  against 
the  ruin  of  a  provision  for  a  learned  clergy, 
and  still  more  of  the  power  of  rewarding  dis- 
tinguished clergy  by  their  appointment  to 
poor  but  dignified  offices,  su^  as  those  of 
prebendaries  and  dignitaries  in  cathedrals. 

**  Had  this  opposition  succeeded,  the  funds 
for  Church  extension  would  have  been  vastly 
reduced,  for  these  benefices,  though  their 
estates  were  usually  let  at  nominal  rents, 
returned  upon  renewal  of  leases,  at  the  fall 
of  lives,  great  sums  of  money  as  renewal  fines. 
Sometimes  a  fine  amounting  to  £20,000  or 
£30,000  would  be  paid ;  and  the  estates  of  one 
prebendal  stall  in  London  wero  computed  to 
be  likely  to  return,  when  out  of  lease,  £100,000 
per  annum. 

'^The  author  was  one  of  those  who  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle  and  objects 
of  the  Bill.  He  could  not  think  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  learned  clergy  was  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Church,  and  was  contented 
to  leave  that  desirable  object  to  the  provi- 
dence  of  God  and  the  call  of  necessity. 

"  The  Archbishop,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
the  advocates  of  the  measure,  were  severely 
pressed  by  the  leaders  of  the  High  Church 
party  to  abandon  great  part  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  Archbishop  did  not  seem  well  able  to 
answer  their  arguments. 

**  The  author  then,  being  convinced  that  the 
oppofdtion  to  the  measure  was  grounded  on  a 
narrow  view  and  an  imperfect  conception  of 
facts,  and  that  prebendaries  and  sinecurists 
had  never  been  remarkable  for  learning  ;  and 
feeling  that  the  opposition  was  thus  unreal, 
ventured  to  write  direct  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  suggesting  to  his  Grace  that 
under  the  circumstances,  if  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  insisted  that  the  Bi&ops  under 
the  Bill  would  no  longer  have  the  power  of 
marking  their  sense  of  distinguished  clerical 
services  by  honorary  offices  and  distinctions 
such  as  the  sinecure  prebendal  stalls  and  dig- 
nities, that  object  might  be  attained  consis- 
tently with  the  suppression  of  sinecures  bv 
creating  honorarjr  canonries  in  each  cathedral, 
to  which  the  Bishops  should  appoint,  and 
which,  being  merely  honorary  and  unendowed, 
would  precisely  meet  the  demands  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Bill.  The  author  explained 
that  this  was  the  course  adopted  by  Napoleon 
I.  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Gallican 
Church  in  1801,  when  he  constituted  honorary 
canons  in  every  cathedral,  whom  the  Bishops 
might  appoint  in  unlimited  numbers. 

"The  author  was  surprised  to  receive  an 
answer  from  the  Ardibishop  by  the  next  post, 
directing  him  to  send  up  at  once  all  par- 
ticulars of  the  plan,  with  all  the  documents 
and  books  which  he  quoted  to  establish  the 
matter  of  fact.  He  thereupon  sent  up  his 
books  and  authorities,  and  also  a  sketch  of 
several  clauses  embodying  the  plan,  for  in- 
sertion   in   the    Act    of    Parliament      The 
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clauses  were  in  a  few  days  accordingly  in- 
serted "by  Parliament  with  scarcely  any 
change,  all  opposition  having  ceased  upon 
their  introduction;  and  a  compromise  was 
come  to  with  the  opponents,  by  which  they 
consented  to  retain  the  sinecure  offices,  with- 
out their  estates ;  and  hence  the  unendowed 
offices  of  prebendaries  and  dignitaries  in  some 
cathedrals,  while  in  others  the  honorary 
canons  are  established  as  above  stated.  The 
author  included  in  the  clauses  a  pro- 
vision that  the  number  of  honorary  canons 
should  not  be  indetinite,  as  in  France ;  that 
they  should  be  twenty-four  in  each  Cathedral, 
and  that  only  two  should  be  appointed  in  each 
year.  He  was  informed  some  years  after  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers, whom  he  accidentally  met  at  the  Bishop 
of  London^s,  that  the  records  of  the  whole 
affair,  including  his  correspondence,  were  pre- 
served in  the  records  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissiooers." 

The  following  passage  (Section  23)  from 
the  Act  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  113,  expresses 
the  object  of  the  institution  of  honorary 
canonnes : — 

'*And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all 
bishops  should  be  empowered  to  confer  dis- 
tinctions of  honour  upon  deserving  clergymen, 
be  it  enacted  that  honorary  canonries  shall  be 
hereby  founded  in  every  cathedral  church  in 
England  in  which  there  are  not  already 
founded  any  non-residentiar}'-  prebends,  digni- 
ties, or  offices ;  and  the  holders  of  such  canon- 
ries shall  be  styled  honorary  canons,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  stalls,  and  to  take  rank  in  the 
cathedral  church  next  after  the  canons,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  respecting 
the  mode  of  their  appointment,  and  other- 
wise, as  shall  be  determined  on  by  the  au- 
thority hereinafter  provided,  with  the  consent 
of  the  chapters  of  tiie  said  cathedral  churches 
respectively." 


Canon  of  the  Mass.— In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  portion  of  the  service 
which  begins  after  the  Sanctus,  and  com- 
prises "the  very  words  of  our  Lord,  and 
prayers  received  from  Apostolical  tradition  or 
piously  ordered  by  holy  Popes." 

Canonical  Eonrs. — Hours  set  apart  for 
prayer  and  praise.  Their  origin  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Jews,  who  appear  to  have 
prayed  thrice  a  day  (Ps.  Iv.,  17  ;  Dan.  vi.,  10), 
and  the  Apostles  carried  on  the  same  custom 
fActs.  ii.  15 ;  iii.,  1 ;  x.  30).  Several  early 
Christian  Fathers,  Clement,  Tertullian,  Jerome, 
all  speak  of  these  times  as  hours  of  prayer. 
Gradually  the  hours  were  increased  first  to  five 
then  to  seven,  the  latter  being  adopted 
because  of  the  devout  cry  of  the  Psalmist  in 
Psalm  cxix.,  164.  In  this  fully  developed 
arrangement  the  hours  are  distinguished  as 
follows : —  Ist  Prime,  about  6  a.m. ;  2nd, 
Tierce,  about  9  a.m. ;  3rd,  Sext.  about  noon ; 


4th,  Nones,  about  2  or  3  p.m. ;  5th,  Ve^ 
about  4  or  later ;  6tb,  Compline,  about  7 :  a 
7th,  Matins  and  Lauds,  at  midnight.  Owi 
to  persecution  Christian  assemblies  w< 
largely  held  at  night,  and  when  persecuti 
ceased  these  night  meetings  took  pb 
in  commemoration  of  the  mart3rr8  ui 
experience  proved  them  to  be  a  danger 
morality.  In  consequence  Matins  and  Lai 
were  placed  at  daybreak.  The  book  wh 
contained  the  offices  for  the  several  lean 
prayers,  readings,  h^TUis  and  psalms,  i 
called  the  Breviary.  In  England  the  expr 
sion  <*  Canonical  Hours  "  is  sometimes  appl 
to  the  hours  within  which  marriage  can  o: 
be  legally  performed  in  church  unless 
special  license. 

CanonicalObedienee.— Theobedie 

which  is  due  to  an  ecclesiastical  super 
In  England  ever}'-  clergyman  takes  the  o 
of  canonical  obedience  to  his  bishop  bd 
being  instituted  to  a  benefice,  or  licensed  a 
curate. 

Canonisation. — An  act  of  the  Pou 
of  Rome,  whereby  he  decrees,  after 
quiry,  that  a  certain  person  is  hencefc 
to  be  added  to  the  canon  or  roll  of  the  sai 
and  to  be  publicly  venerated  in  all  parts  of 
Catholic  Church.  The  custom  of  canonic 
dates  from  very  early  Christian  times,  and 
adopted  from  heathen  nations:  the  Gn 
and  Romans,  for  instance,  exalted  their  bei 
to  the  ranks  of  the  gods.  With  the  Ron 
the  creation  of  each  new  god  depended  on 
Senate,  and  people  were  forbidden  to  1: 
private  gods  of  their  own,  or  to  worship  i 
gods  unless  they  were  duly  sanctioned.  Si 
far  laws  ware  made  for  regulating  canon 
tion,  or  the  making  of  saints.  I^bably 
Apostles  and  n  few  other  chief  saints,  sue; 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  were  regarded  as  sa 
by  general  consent,  without  any  farther  ; 
cess.  Down  to  the  tenth  century  the  pc 
of  canonisation  rested  with  each  metropoli 
The  procedure  was  as  follows : — ^The  bii 
in  whose  diocese  a  mart}T  died  sent  an 
count  of  the  mart}Tdom  to  the  metropoli 
with  a  petition  that  the  martyr  migb 
canonised  ;  the  metropolitan  summoned 
other  bishops  of  the  province  to  disease 
matter,  and  gave  his  decision;  the  Inshc 
the  diocese  tiien  had  the  power  to  cane 
or  not,  according  to  that  decision.  Af  tei 
tenth  century  each  bishop  could  dc 
whether  a  person  was  worthy  to  be  canoni 
but  in  this  case  the  honour  paid  to  the  i 
would  be  confined  to  the  diocese  over  w 
the  bishop  ruled. 

In  993  the  first  general  canoniss 
was  decreed  by  Pope  John  XV. ;  the  i 
then  canonised  was  to  be  honoured  throi 
out  the  whole  Church.  This  was  XJlric 
former  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  died  in 
he  had  already  been  reverenced  as  a  saii 
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the  diofeae  of  Augsburg.  Still,  individual 
fabbopa  exsfdaed  their  andent  rights  of  add- 
ing Mints  to  the  calendars  in  their  own  dio- 
LtnUj  until  in  1170  Pope  Alexander  III.,  on 
iceoant  of  many  alleged  abuses,  confined 
this  power  to  the  Pontiff.  Notwithstand- 
ag  this,  several  canonisations  W  indivianal 
l«bops  were  still  performed,  and  were  even 
tajfrated  by  the  itoman  see.  But  in  1634 
Trbsn  YIIL  decreed  that  if  such  acts  of 
caiKHixsatkm  oootinued  they  would  have  no 
vahihty;  at  the  same  time,  he  laid  down 
minaie  legolationB  for  the  exercise  of  this 
poirer.  The  appeal  for  canonisation  was 
^cnsally  supported  by  the  bishop  or  some 
other  hmctionary.  The  appeal  itself  must  be 
made  at  Bmne,  in  the  presence  of  a  promotor 
Mfi,  ftwnmoffily  called  "deviPs  advocate," 
vboat  doty  it  is  to  detect  flaws  and  weak 
points  in  the  proposed  saint's  character  or  in 
the  evidence  produced.  If  the  inquiry  is 
9;itisfictory,  and  the  eminent  virtue  of  the 
propoted  asint  be  proved  and  certified  by 
mindea,  duly  authenticated,  then  three  suc- 
(vaavs  oongregations  are  convened,  at  the 
third  of  which  the  Pope  presides,  and  the 
public  are  admitted;  the  P&pal  consent  is 
i^iven,  and  a  day  fixed  for  the  canonisation  to 
take  pisoe  at  St.  Peter's.  On  the  day  of 
canooiaitioa  a  mass  is  said  in  honour  of  the 
ntv  taint,  his  statue  is  unveiled,  a  day  is  fixed 
'jB  which  his  memory  is  to  be  annually  cele- 
brated, and  thanksgivings  are  offered  to  Ood, 
rmoe  the  Church  has  now,  it  is  said,  another 
pitraa  and  intercessor. 

/'Canonisation"  differs  from  '<beatifica- 
tiim^  in  that  the  *'  canonised  saint "  is  to  be 
TBierated  by  the  whole  Church ;  whereas  he 
who  is  «« beatified,"  or  *<  blessed,"  is  to  be 
T*:garded  as  sach  only  by  a  particular  church 
ur  order. 

Ctaapj,  —  Etymologically,  a  net  hung 
oter  a  bed  to  keep  off  gnats  (from  eonop»,  a 
gnat),  thence  ^e  tester  of  a 
bed.  Applied  ecclesiastically  to 
the  covering  over  an  altar, 
throne,  stall,  or  tomb.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  the 
ornamental  projections  over 
doors  and  windows,  and  popu- 
larly to  the  pound-boards  over 
pulpits.  The  most  beautiful 
canopies  in  old  churches  be- 
long to  the  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  styles. 

Canterburyy  Arch- 
nsHopKic  OF.  —  This  sncient 
patriarchal  see  is  scarcely  infe- 
••iiWT  n  WKST-  "°'  ™  ecclesiastical  importance 
inrani  AsasT.  to  ^^^  o^  Rome.  Even  so  early 
as  the  days  of  St.  Anselm  [A.n. 
•^]  Pope  Urban  II.  gracefully  designated 
•tt  thf^  incumbent  as  **  alterins  orbis  papa," 
'hoQ^h  knowing  nothing  then  of  the  great 
'»teni  world  of  America  which  would  look 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  its  Chris- 


tian father.  The  see  was  founded  by  Ethel- 
bert.  King  of  Kent,  under  the  advice  of  St. 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  St.  Augus- 
tine and  his  companions  came  to  establish 
among  the  Saxons  the  Christianity  which 
had  so  long  been  known  in  the  country. 
St.  Augustme  landed  at  £bb*s  Fleet,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  696.  On  June  2, 
697,  Ethelbert  was  baptised,  and  Canter- 
bury having  been  constituted  a  bishopric 
by  *  him,  Augustine  was  consecrated  to 
the  see  by  Vergilius,  Archbishop  of  Aries, 
on  November  16th,  697.  The  ecclesias- 
tical plan  suggested  by  St.  Gregory  was 
that  the  country  should  be  divided  into 
two  provinces,  with  twelve  bishoprics  in 
each,  the  Archbishops  being  seated,  after 
the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  at  London 
and  York.  But  Canterbury,  not  London, 
became  the  permanent  seat  of  the  southern 
archbishopric,  and  there  were  never  twenty- 
four  dioceses  in  England  until  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  St.  Auipistine  died 
on  May  26,  606,  and  King  Ethelbeit  in  616. 
Laurence,  the  second  Archbishop,  with  Melli- 
ttu>.  Bishop  of  London,  and  Justus,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  soon  became  disheartened  at  the 
continued  paganism  of  Eadbald,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ethelbert,  and  determined  to 
retire  to  France,  as  their  predecessors,  the 
British  bishops,  had  retired  to  Wales  under 
similar  though  much  more  disheartening  cir- 
cumstances. Eventually,  the  conversion  of 
King  Eadbald  caused  Laurence  to  remain  at 
his  post,  and  thus  the  continuity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Episcopate  is  unbroken.  Arch- 
bishop having  since  succeeded  Archbishop  in 
regular  order  for  nearly  thirteen  centuries. 

The  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  over  which  the 
Archbishop  presides  as  any  ordinary  bishop 
would,  consists  of  the  county  of  Kent  (with 
the  exception  of  a  small  district  around 
Gravesend  and  Rochester,  which  belongs  to 
the  see  of  Rochefter).  To  this  is  added  a  dis- 
trict in  Surrey  contaming  about  80,000  persons 
around  Croydon  and  Addington,  the  Arch- 
bishop's country  residence,  and  Lambeth 
Palace,  his  London  residence,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  population  of  the 
diocese  in  1881  was  663,269. 

The  Provifiee  of  Canterbury  comprehends 
twenty-four  dioceses ;  namely,  those  of — 


Canterbury. 

London. 

Winoheflter. 

Bangor. 

Bath  and  Wells. 

Chicheeter. 

Ely. 

Exeter. 

OloQceater  and  Bristol. 

Hereford. 

Lichfield. 

Lincoln. 


Llandaff. 

Norwich. 

Oxford. 

PeterborougK 

Bocbesttr. 

St.  Alban. 

St.  Asaph. 

St.  DaVid. 

Saliflbnzy. 

Southwell. 

Truro. 

Worceater. 


Until  the  year  1162  all  the  sees  in  Ireland 
were  also  included  in  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Over  these  twenty-four  dioceses  of  England 
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and  Wales  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
exercises  what  is  called  a  metropolitical  juris- 
diction, the  nature  of  which  is  explained  at 
length  in  another  article  [Akchbishop.].  His 
great  office  makes  him  the  sacerdotal  bead  on 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  is 
practically  regarded  as  the  Patriarch  of  all 
Churches  of  the  Anglican  succession.  He  is 
styled— the  title  being  confirmed  by  Pope 
Innocent  VI.  in  a.d.  ia64 — the  Primate  of  all 
England  and  Metropolitan;  and  he  is,  ex 
officio^  the  first  subject  of  the  Crown  after  the 
Princes  of  the  blood  RoyaL  The  endowment 
of  the  office  is  now  fixed  at  £15,000  a  year. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
ninety-two  Archbishops  who  have  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Canterbury  from  the  foundation  of 
the  see  and  province  to  the  present  time. 

Acoeuion.  Acoesston. 

John  Peckham  .  1279 
Bobt.  WinoheLtey  1294 
Walter  Reynolds.  1313 
Simon  Heopham .  1328 
John  Stratford  .  1333 
Thos.  Bradwardhie  1348 
Simon  laUp  .  .  13i9 
Simon  Langham  .  1366 
William  Whittlesey  1368 
Simon  Sudbury  .  1375 
William  Courtenay  1381 
ThomiM  Arundel .  1396 
Henry  Chicheley  U14 
Jobn  Stafford  .  1443 
John  Kemp  .  .  1462 
Thomas  Bourgobier  14^4 
John  Morton  .  1486 
Henry  Dene  .  1502 
William  Warham.  1503 
Thomas  Cranmer.  1533 
Begfnald  Pole  .  1556 
Mathew  Parker  .  1558 
Edmund  Grindal.  1575 
JohnWbi»gifc  .  1583 
Bichard  Bancroft  1604 
George  Abbot  .  1610 
William  Lau4  .  1683 
William  Joxon  .  16f0 
Gilbert  Sheldoa  .  1663 
William  Suncroft )  i^^. 
(dep.inl690)  l^^ 
Jobn  TiUotson  .  1601 
Thomaa  Tenison  .  1605 
William  Wake  .  1715 
John  Potter.  .  1736 
Thomas  Herring .  1747 
MaUhe«r  HuUon  1757 
Thomas  Seeker  .  1758 
Predk  Comwallis  1768 
John  Moore.  .  1783 
C.  Manners  Suttoa  li:05 
William  Howley .  1828 
John  Bird  Sumner  1648 
Chas.  T.  Longley  1862 
Archibald  C.  Tait  1868 
Edward  W.  Benson  1883 

The  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  the  existing 
fabric  of  which  was  erected  between  1070  and 
3  4E>5^  occupies  ground  which  has  been  the  site 
of  successive  churches  from  the  primitive  ages 
of  Christianity  to  the  present  time.  Respecting 
thu  earliest  of  these  churches,  there  is  a  trust- 
^^'i  >rthy  historical  notice  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hi^toryof  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  a.d. 
7  ►i  1.  Writing  of  St.  Augusti  ne,  the  first  Arch- 
iubhop  of  Cantei'bury,  the  historian  says  that 


Augustine    . 

597 

Laurentios  . 

604 

Mellitos       .       . 

619 

Justus  . 

624 

Honorius 

627 

Deusdedit    . 

655 

Theodore 

668 

Brihtwald     . 

693 

Tatwin 

781 

Nothehn 

735 

Guthbert      .       . 

741 

Breogwin 
Jeanbert 

759 
766 

Ethelhard    .        . 

703 

Wilfred 

805 

Feologild     .        . 

832 

Ceolnoth      . 

833 

Ethelred       .        . 

870 

Plegmund    . 

890 

Athelm 

914 

WulfheUn     .       . 

923 

Odo       .       .       . 

942 

Alfsin   . 

959 

Dunsi^n 

960 

Ethelgar       .       . 

988 

Sigerio  .       .       . 
Elfrio    . 

990 
995 

Alphetw        .        . 

1005 

Living  .        .        . 

1013 

Ethelnoth    , 

1020 

Eadsif           .        . 

1083 

Robert . 

1051 

Stigand  (dep.  1070J 

1052 

Laofrano 

1070 

Anselm . 

1093 

Ralph  d'Escures  . 

1114 

WUliamdeCorbeuilll23 

TbeobalJ      .        . 

1139 

Thomas  k  Beoket 

1162 

Richard        .        . 

1174 

Baldwin        .       . 

1185 

Hubert  Pitz»ndter 

1193 

Stephen  Langton. 

1207 

Richard  Grant 

1229 

Ednitmd  Rich     . 

1234 

Bi>[iifMe 

1245 

E -iMft  Kilwardby 

1273 

"  Augustine,  having  his  episcopal  see  granted 
to  him  in  the  royal  city  "  of  £thelbert*a  king- 
dom of  Kent,  '*  and  being  supported  by  the 
king,  re-oovered  therein  a  church  which  he 
was  informed  had  been  built  by  the  ancient 
Koman  Christians,  and  consecrated  it  in  the 
name  of  our  Holy  Saviour,  Lord,  and  God, 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  there  he  established  a  reii« 
dence  for  himself  and  all  his  successors.*'  The 
ancient  church  thus  restored  by  St.  Augustine, 
about  A.D.  600,  became  the  cathedral  of  the 
newly-formed  see  of  Canterbury.  Its  original 
erection,  wholly  or  in  part,  was  attributed 
to  a  British  king  of  Kent,  named  Lucius, 
whose  date  is  traditionally  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  [a.d.  166j. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  this 
tradition,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  information 
given  to  St.  Augustine  was  correct,  the  church 
must  have  been  built  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  when  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Southern  Britain  was  given  up ;  and  thos 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  is  among  the 
most  ancient  churches  of  the  Christian  world 
which  still  remain  on  their  ancient  sites. 

The  venerable  church  which  St.  Augustine 
thus  restored,  and  in  which  he  ministered, 
existed  until  the  Norman  Conquest;  and 
Eadmer,  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral  at  that 
time,  describes  it  as  resembling  the  ancient 
Basilican  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  that 
most  venerable  fabric  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  sixteenth  century  to  give  place  to  the 
present  structure.  The  w^ls  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's church  were  heightened  by  Axchbi^op 
Odo  [a.d.  942—969],  but  it  was  great])' 
damaged  by  the  Danes  when  they  sacked 
the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  murdered  ita 
archbishop,  St.  Alphege,  at  Greenwich  [a.d. 
101 1||.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1067,  an<i 
nothing  of  it  is  known  to  exist  in  the  present 
building.  Its  ruins  were  pulled  down  by 
Lanfranc,  the  first  archbishop  after  the  Con- 
quest [a.d.  1070—1089],-  and  the  building 
begun  by  him  was  finished  by  his  successors 
during  the  next  half -century,  being  dedicated 
in  1130  in  the  presence  of  the  kings  of 
England  and  Scotland  and  all  tiiie.  English 
bishops.  Fifty  years  later  a  fire  again  oc- 
curred, which  consumed  the  choir  in  which 
Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm  had  worshipped, 
and  in  which  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  was 
cruelly  murdered.  The  rebuilding  of  it  was 
immediately  commenced,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  French  architect,  William  of  Sens, 
who  carried  on  the  work  imtil  1178,  when  he 
fell  from  a  scaffolding — as  did  Baseir,  the 
architect  of  Ely  Cathedral,  seven  oenturies 
later — and  though  not  killed,  was  so  injured 
as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  France.  The 
architect  who  succeeded  William  of  Sens  wa5 
an  Englishman,  who  bore  the  same  Christian 
name, and  is  thus  distinguished  as  the** English 
William,"  and  under  him  the  new  choir  wa« 
completed  in  1184.  The  nave  of  Norman 
times  waa  replaced  by  another  between  the 
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yeaxB  1378  and  1410,  and  the  central  tower, 
or  *^  ungel  tower  " — so  called  from  the  statue 
of  an  angel  which  surmounted  it — was  added 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  not  long  before  the 
Beformation  began. 

The  most  ancient  portions  of  the  existing 
cathedral  are  the  western  half  of  the  crypt, 
and  the  towers  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  An- 
M^Jm,  eastward  of  the  eastern  transept. 
These  portions  of  the  church  date  from  the 
times  of  Archbishops  Lanfranc  and  Ansehn. 
Next  to  these  are  the  eastern  part  of  the 
crypt,  the  choir,  the  retro-choir,  and  the 
connui,  usually  called  "  Becket*s  crown." 
The  choir  screen  is  early  fourteenth-century 
vork,  the  nave  and  transepts  late  f ouiteenth- 
eentury ;  and  the  latest  portion  of  all  is  the 
central  tower,  dating,  as  has  been  said,  from 
just  hefore  the  Beformation.  As  a  whole,  the 
prominent  architectural  features  of  the  cathe- 
dral may  be  said  to  be  late  Norman,  the 
earHest  of  Pointed  or  Early  English,  and 
Perpendicular.  The  north-western  tower  was 
rebvolt  in  1834,  and  much  restoration  has 
been  dtected  at  later  dates. 

Apart  from  its  glorious  architecture,  the 
ttthedxal  of  Canterbury  is  most  interesting 
on  account  of  its  associations.  It  has  been 
the  Metrtmdlitan  Church  of  the  Southern 
Province  mr  thirteen  centuries,  and  in  later 
times  it  has  been  the  chief  church  of  the 
Anglican  communion  throughout  the  world. 
Within  its  walls  are  the  grayes  of  most  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  down  to  the  time 
of  Oardinal  Pole,  the  last  of  them  who  was 
kid  there.  In  graves  known  or  unknown 
vithin  its  walls  there  lie  the  bodies  of  St. 
Blaize,  St.  Wilfrid,  St.  Alphege,  and  St. 
Ansehn ;  while  it  was  for  three  centuries  and 
a-half  [a.d.  1170^1538]  regarded  with  the 
greatest  reverence  as  containing  the  shrine  of 
thomaa  k  Becket.  The  cathedral  is  also  the 
hmial-plaoe  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  whose  armour  is  still  preserved 
orer  his  tomb,  although  his  good  sword  was 
appropriated  by  Oliver  CromwelL  In  ehort,  to 
&^  the  words  of  Dean  Stanley,  **  There  is  no 
chorch,  no  plaoe  in  the  Idngdom,  with  the  ex- 
cision of  Westminster  Abbey,  that  is  so  closely 
(X'Onected  with  the  history  of  our  country." 

Until  the  Reformation,  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral vas  the  church  of  a  large  Benedictine 
monastery.  In  a.d.  1338  it  was  re-founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  Cathedral  Body  of 
Secular  Clergy,  and  it  now  consists  of  a  Dean, 
fix  Canons,  twenty-five  Honorary  Canons, 
'^ix  Preacheiv,  and  four  Minor  Canons ;  the 
income  of  this  body  amounting  to  about 
£10,000  a  year. 

Caatil^.— A  prose  hymn  for  use  in 
Divine  Service,  of  which  the  leading  principle 
i»  that  of  ascribing  praise  to  the  Personal 
Word  of  God  in  association  with  His  written 
Word.  Thus,  in  the  Church  of  England  a 
cistide  is  sung  after  every  lesson,  and  each 
oi  them,  except  ttte  Tt  Ikum^  is  taken  out  of 


the  Bible.  The  BenedietuSy  the  Magnijkat, 
and  the  Nunc  JHmittiSf  were  canticles  spoken 
or  sung  in  prophetic  association  with  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Word. 

Canto  Fermo. — An  Italian  term,  an- 
swering to  the  English,  "  Plain  Song,"  and 
signifying  the  solemn  monotone,  with  slight 
ixiflections,  which  is  used  in  singing  the  prayers 
and  responses  of  Divine  Service. 

Cantor. — The  principal  conductor  or 
'* chanter"  of  Divine  Service  in  a  church 
where  there  are  many  singers,  as  a  Cathedral. 
He  is  usually  called  the  Prscbntob,  but  the 
term  "Cantor"  is  familiar  in  connection 
with  one  division  of  the  singers  in  a  double 
choir :  those  who  sit  on  one  side  being  called 
deeaniy  or  the  singers  belonging  to  the  side 
of  the  Dean,  those  on  the  oUier,  eontoriSy  the 
singers  belonging  to  the  side  of  the  Cantor, 
or  Precentor. 

Cape  Town,  Bishoprio  of.  [South 
Aprican  Cbtjbch.] 

Capitularies. — ^A  word  derived  from 
the  ancient  Frankish  Empire.  Each  tribe 
had  its  own  laws,  but  there  were  also  general 
laws  issuing  from  the  imperial  power.  These 
laws,  being  framed  in  chapter  (eap%tuUi)y  came 
to  be  called  in  Charlemagne's  time  capitula- 
ries. The  word  was  also  applied  to  chapters 
of  canons  or  of  military  orders,  to  the  statutes 
issued  by  such  chapter,  and  to  the  separate 
members  of  the  chapters. 

Capnclline. — In  the  Roman  Church,  a 
monastic  order  which  grew  out  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  was  instituted  by  Matthew 
de  BjAschi,  of  XJrbino.  He  was  an  observant  of 
the  Convent  of  Monte  Falco,  and,  having  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  friars  of  his  time  wore 
a  different  eapuehSy  or  cowl,  from  that  worn  by 
St.  Francis,  he  obtained  the  leave  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment Vn.,  in  1526,  to  resume  what  he  held 
to  be  the  original  form.  He  obtained  further 
permission  to  retire  into  solitude  and  live  a 
hermit  life,  with  as  many  others  as  chose  to 
embrace  the  strict  observance.  The  new 
Order  multiplied  fast,  for  in  1629  they  had 
four  monasteries,  keeping  strict  rules  as  to 
hours  for  worship,  for  mental  prayer,  for 
silence,  for  discipline.  They  had  no  reve- 
nues, but  were  to  live  by  begging  (and  were 
not  to  ask  for  meat,  eggs,  or  cheese,  though 
they  might  eat  them  if  offered) ;  everything 
about  their  churches  was  to  be  poor  and 
mean,  their  very  chalices  of  pewter.  It  was 
a  terrible  shock  to  the  Order  when  in  1543 
the  third  vicar-genoral,  Bernardino  Ochino, 
became  a  Protestant  [OchinoI  The  Pope,  in 
his  anger,  was  very  near  dissolving  the  Order, 
but  their  eager  and  submissive  entreaties 
saved  them,  and  the  result  was  that  this  Order 
became  one  of  the  most  extreme  types  of 
monasticism.  It  stands  in  contrast  to  Jesuitism, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  represcntn  the  clever  and 
unscrupulous  casuistry  of  the  Roman  Church, 
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whereas  the  CapuchiiiB  exhibit  a  strong  sym- 
pathy with  tne  coarse  instincts  of  the 
Ignorant  masses.  'Jliey  had  found  their  way 
into  Franco  and  Germany  by  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  into  Spain  early 
in  the  seventeenth.  The  Order  was  abolished 
in '^(France  and  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century :  it  figures  much  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  Germany 
itrevivedagain,butthemonks  were  driven  from 
their  convents  in  1880.  There  are  still  several 
thousands  of  them,  chiefly  in  Austria  and 
Switzerland.  There  are  five  Capuchin  con- 
vents in  England,  two  in  Wales,  and  three  in 
Ireland. 

Caput  Anni. — New  Year's  Day. 

Caput  Jcduiui  (••'•»  **H6ad  of  the 
Fast  **).— Ash  vV^ednesday.  The  same  day 
was  sometimes  called  Capiu  Quadragetima. 

Caraites.    [Karaites.] 

CardinaL — The  word  is  derived  from 
'*  cardo,"  a  hinge,  and  hence  it  comes  to  mean 
principal,  that  on  which  other  things  hinge : 
thus  we  speak  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  cardi- 
nal numbers,  &c.  Hence,  in  the  Church,  the 
clergy  who  wore  appointed  to  the  parish 
churches,  and  who  hold  a  fixed  position  there, 
were  termed  cardinal  priests,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  who  held  subordinate  posi- 
tions, or  who  were  only  attached  temporarily 
to  a  church.  After  a  time  the  title  of 
cardinal  was  given  to  deacons  as  well  as 
priests.  In  Rome,  as  in  many  other  Churches, 
the  deacons  were  confined  in  number  to 
seven  ;  and  as  gradually  there  arose  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  with  chapels  at- 
tached to  them,  the  deacons  who  had  charge 
of  them  were  styled  cardinal  deacons.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Roman  cardinals  to  attend 
the  Pope's  council,  and  give  their  opinion 
on  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  process  of  time 
the  title  of  cardinal,  formerly  belonging  to 
all  principal  priests  and  deacons,  became  re- 
stricted to  Rome.  At  length  bishops  also 
received  the  title,  for  in  the  eleventh  century 
the  six  bishops  whose  sees  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbDurhood  of  Rome  were  called 
cardinal  bishops  (it  is  uncertain  how  long 
before  this  they  had  enjoyed  this  honour) ; 
they  were  the  Bishops  of  Ostia  Portus, 
St.  Rufina,  Albano,  Sabina,  Tusculum,  and 
Praeneste.  A  council  held  at  Rome  in  1059, 
under  Nicholas  II.,  decreed  that  the  election 
of  the  Pope  should  rest  with  the  six  cardinal 
bishops,  the  clergy  and  people  giving  their 
assent  subsequently.  As  the  cardinal  priests 
and  deacons  were  the  most  important  and  in- 
fluential of  the  Roman  clergy,  the  election  of 
the  Pope  was  at  length  confined  to  the  cardi- 
nals alone  (1179);  hence,  their  importance 
and  power  began  to  increase  very  greatly. 
The  number  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  has 
fluctuated  a  good  deal.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  was  fixed  at  fifty-two,  made  up  of 


six  cardinal  bishops,  twenty-eight  cardia 
priests,  and  eighteen  cardinal  deacons;  bi 
vacancies  were  often  kept  open  for  a  Ion 
time,  so  that  sometimes  the  numbere  sai 
very  low.  On  one  occasion  in  the  thiitee&l 
century  there  were  only  seven.  Leo  X.  u 
creased  the  number  to  sixty-five,  and  in  151 
the  limit  was  fixed  at  seventy,  which  is  tJ 
present  number.  They  consist  of  six  bishop 
fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons.  Togeth 
with  the  Pope,  they  form  the  govcmii 
council  of  the  Roman  Church;  they  a 
elected  solely  by  the  Pope,  and  in  virtue 
their  position  they  now  take  precedence 
bishops,  archbishops,  and  even  patriarcl 
In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Roman  S< 
the  cardinals  meet  to  select  one  of  their  o^ 
body  as  a  successor,  a  majority  of  two-thii 
beixig  necessary  for  a  valid  election. 
1243  Pope  Innocent  IV.  gave  the  carding 
the  red  cap,  as  a  distinctive  badge;  thi 
scarlet  habit  was  given  by  Paul  II.  in  14( 
The  title  of  **  Eminence"  was  bestowed 
Urban  VIII.  (1630).  Although  the  cardin 
are  chosen  from  all  countries,  they  nomina 
hold  the  titles  of  the  various  churches 
Rome  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  Cardii 
Manning,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
Westminster,  is  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Chui 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Gregory  in  Roi 
The  great  majority,  however,  of  the  cardin 
are  chosen  from  ItaJy. 

Cardinal  Altar* — ^A  name  forme 
given  to  the  high  altar  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedi 
because  one  of  two  minor  canons,  who  w 
called  cardinals,  said  mass  there. 

Cardinal  Virtues.— These  are  P 
dence,  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude 

Carey,  William,  the  son  of  a  vHh 
schoolmaster,  was  bom  in  1761  in  Northai] 
tonshire.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  i 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at  Hackleton,  1 
at  eighteen  became  a  Baptist  preacher,  a 
his  mind  becoming  impressed  by  the  imme 
tracts  of  land  lying  under  heathenism,  an 
tense  desire  took  possession  of  him  dbat 
Gospel  should  be  carried  to  those  landa. 
ventured  to  express  this  desire  at  a  meet 
of  ministers  in  Northampton,  but  they  refu 
to  listen  to  him.  Nothing  daunted,  howei 
he  proceeded  to  write  on  the  subject,  and 
1792,  with  the  pecuniary  aid  of  friends, 
published  his  tract,  Enquiry  into  the  Ohii^cU\ 
of  Christiana  to  use  Means  for  the  Conven 
of  the  Heathen*,  On  the  SOth  of  May,  in 
same  year,  he  preached  a  heart -stirring  sen 
at  Nottin^rham,  and  on  October  2nd  the  i 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  foiini 
The  next  year  Carey  and  his  family,  ace 
panied  by  John  Thomas,  who  had  formi 
been  a  surgeon  in  Calcutta,  sailed  for  In 
The  little  band  met  with  many  difficulties 
disasters,  and  on  reaching  Bengal  they 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  property ;  but  t 
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ftniggl«d  on  thioo§^  poverty  and  sickness, 
Caovy  devoting  moet  of  his  time  to  the 
sUdy  of  Bengalee.  He  had  a  wonderful 
ttptitudeior  languages,  and  had  learned  Greek, 
Uim,  Hebrew,  French  and  Dutch  before 
leaving  England.  In  1795  Carey  became 
Miperinteadent  of  an  indigo  factory  at  Mndna- 
butty,  belonging  to  Mr.  Udncy,  but  in  three 
yuuB  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  factory. 
MvttnUine,  however,  Carey  had  completed  the 
tnuulation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Ben- 
pike,  aod  Mr.  Udney  presented  him  with  a 
wooden  printing-press.  He  wrote  a  grammar 
nl  Bengalee,  and  also  learned  Sanscrit,  and  he 
prbsehed  to  the  natives,  but  without  making 
much  impression.  In  1 799  four  new  colleagues 
two  of  whom,  William  Ward  and  Joshua 
VfATOhmsn,  became  hardly  less  famous  than 
himself)  landed  at  8erampore,  fourteen  miles 
^bove  Calcutta.  They  were  to  have  joined 
I'oivy  at  Bengal,  but  the  British  Grovemmeot 
was  strongly  opposed  to  them,  and  at  length 
it  vas  decided  to  move  the  mission  entirely  to 
Sruapore,  where  they  were  under  the  pro- 
iHium  of  Colonel  Bie,  the  Danish  Governor. 
Here  all  the  families  were  united  in  a  common 
bufuehold ;  the  printing-press  was  set  up,  and 
<ii  Ifaidk  18th,  1800,  the  first  sheets  of  the 
Ijcn^ee  Gospel  were  struck  off.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marahman  opened  schools  for  European  chil- 
dRo,  and  thus  were  able  mainly  to  support  the 
niLMidiL  Hie  missionaries  preached  and  sang 
b^mns  in  the  streets,  but  though  they  in- 
terested many,  they  could  not  get  them  to 
?ive  up  their  caste  and  be  baptised.  At  length 
i  man  named  Krishnu,  who  had  been  surgi- 
cally treated  by  Mr.  Tliomas,  came  forward, 
vith  his  wife,  dtaughter,  and  brother,  and  de- 
find  baptism,  and  on  December  26th,  1800, 
Krishnu  was  baptised  in  the  Ganges,  the 
(•tben  at  the  last  moment  drawing  back. 
AboQt  this  time  Lord  Wellesley  appointed 
^'tfey  teacher  of  Bengalee  in  the  college  which 
be  bad  iiist  founded  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta. 
He  held  this  appointment  for  about  thirty 
^•-^1%  still,  however,  labouring  for  .the  mission. 
He  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  1834,  in  his 
M-renty-third  year.  To  him  belongs  the 
di4ingmahed  honour  of  being  the  pioneer  of 
<jv  Indian  Missions,  and  of  having  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  no  less  than  twenty-four 
Indian  dialects,  besides  compiling  grammars 
Md  dictionaries  of  several  tongues.  An 
Amencan  university  conferred  on  him  the 
<i«i;tee  of  D.D.  John  Tliomas  died  of  a^ue 
*bout  1802,  Dr.  Ward  of  cholera  in  1823, 
ukd  Dr.  "Mai^wian  only  survived  Carey  three 
Tean  and  a-half. 

Cirlula. — ^TheSee  of  Carlisle  was  founded 
in  1133,  Athelwald,  or  Adelulf,  becoming  its 
Snt  Udiop.  A  Norman  priest  named  Walter, 
is  the  time  of  William  Ruf  us,  had  founded  in 
tbe(%acollegeof  secular  priests, and  designed 
tf*  boild  a  church,  but  died  before  it  was  com- 
peted ;  bat  Henry  L  continued  the  work,  and 


in  1121  founded  a  house  of  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustine.  When,  in  1133,  Carlisle  was 
raised  to  a  bishopric,  the  Priory  Church  of  St. 
Mary  became  the  cathedral.  Carlisle  is  the 
solitary  instance  of  a  cathedral  foundation 
springing  from  the  Austin  canons ;  in  all  other 
cases  they  were  churches  of  the  Benedictine 
monasteries  before  they  were  converted  by 
Henry  VIII.  into  chapters  of  secular  canons. 
The  records  of  the  ancient  architecture^  of  the 
cathedral  are  very  meagre.  The  Korman 
church  remained  much  as  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  bishop  and 
canons  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  choir  on  a 
much  larger  scale;  this  work,  in  the  Early 
English  style,  was  probably  bcffun  in  the  time 
of  Bishop  Sylvester  de  Everdon,  1247,  and 
completed  by  Bishop  Ireton,  1292;  but  scarcely 
was  it  finished  when  the  whole  of  the  new 
choir,  the  east  end,  and  all  except  the  side 
aisles  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  north  tran- 
sept also  was  ^^reatly  injured.  The  choir  was 
partially  rebuilt,  but  want  of  funds  hindered 
its  progress  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Under  Bishop  Welton,  in  1352,  the  restoration 
was  resumed,  and  finished  under  his  successor. 
Bishop  Appleby  (1363—1395),  when  the  tri- 
forium  and  clerestory,  in  the  Decorated  style, 
were  added  to  the  choir,  the  east  end  raised 
to  its  present  height,  and  the  ceiling  richly 
gilded  and  coloured.  The  east  window  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  cathedral  suffered  again  by 
fire  in  1392,  and  was  then  restored  by  Bishop 
Strickland  (1400—1419),  who  also  rebuilt  the 
central  tower  j  this  work  is  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.  AU  that  now  remains  of  the 
original  Norman  church  is  a  portion  of  the 
nave,  and  this  is  walled  off  from  the  choir  and 
transepts,  and  forms  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary.  A  complete  restoration  of  the  cathedral 
was  commenced  in  1853  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  The  chapter  of  Carlisle 
consists  of  the  dean,  two  archdeacons,  and 
four  canons.  The  diocese  comprises  the  entire 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  part  of  Lancashire.  The  population  is 
401,280,  number  of  benefices  291,  number  of 
curates  78,  with  19  rural  deaneries. 


Bishops. 


Acceaaion. 

Adelulf.       .       .  1133 

Bernard        .        .  1^:03 

Hugh     .        .       .  1219 

Walter  Mauclero .  122  i 

Sylvester  Everdon  1247 

•lliomas  Vipont    .  12^*^ 

Sobert  Cbanne     .  1258 

Ralph  Ir«ton       .  1280 

JohnHalton         .  12{?2 

John  Boss     .       .  1325 

JohnKirkby         .  1332 

Gilbert  Welton     .  135 1 

ThomiB  Appleby  .  1363 

Robert  Beade       .  1396 

Tbomu  Merke     .  1307 

William  Strickland  14X> 

Roger  Whelpdale.  1^20 


Acoesa^on. 

William  Bar»^ow    .  1423 
MarmadokeLumley  liSO 

Nicolas  Clo^e       .  1450 

William  Percy      .  1452 

John  Kinffscote    .  1462 

Richard  Scroope  .  14«4 

Edward  Story      .  1468 

Richard  Bell         .  1478 

William  Sen  house  1496 

Rogrer  Laybnm     .  1503 

John  Penny         .  1509 

John  Kite     .        .  1521 

Robert  Aldrich    .  1537 

Owen  Otfletborpe  15^7 

John  Best    .        .  1A61 

Richard  Banes   .  l''^70 

John  May     .        .  1577 
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Aooesaioii. 
Bidhd.OslMJdMton  1747 
Charles  Lyttelton  1702 
Edmund  Law  .  1709 
John  Doniflaa  .  1787 
Edward  YenaUas 

Vernon  .  .1791 
SamuelQoodenoogh  1808 
HnghPeroy  .  1827 
Heuzy     Monta^ 

YilUera  .    1856 

Samuel      Walde- 

grare  ....  I860 
Harvey  Qoodwin    1869 


▲ooession. 
Henrj  Bobinaon  .  1566 
Robert  Saowden  .  1616 
Siohard  Milboume  1621 
Bichard  Senhouse  1624 
Fnuiois  White  .  16^ 
Barnabas  Potter .  1629 
James  Usher  .  Itfi2 
Bichazd  Sterne  .  1660 
Edward  Bainbow  1664 
Thomas  Smith  .  1684 
William  Nicholson  1702 
Samuel  Bradford .  1718 
John  Waugh  .  1723 
George  Fleming  .    1735 

Carlstadt,  Aitdrbas  Rudolphtb  Bouen- 
8TEIN,  was  bom  probably  in  1481,  at  Garlstadt, 
in  Franconia.  He  studied  in  Ital^,  and  after- 
wards at  Wittemberg,  where,  in  1513,  he 
became  professor  of  divinity  and  archdeacon 
of  the  cathedral.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  found  that  Martin 
Luther  had  become  famous.  After  a  useless 
resistance,  he  became  Luther's  helper,  and  in 
1517  published  some  theses,  De  Naturd,  Lege^  et 
Oratid  contra  Seholatticotet  CommunetnNaturam, 
In  the  spring  of  1519  he  wrote  an  answer  to 
Dr.  Eck's  Obelisks f  in  which  he  defended  Luther. 
When  Luther  went  to  Wartburg,  Garlstadt 
bdgan  to  pull  down  the  images,  and  created  a 
great  disturbance,  which  was  only  stopped  on 
Luther's  return  to  the  city.  In  1523  he 
became  pastor  of  the  village  of  Oilamund, 
and  here  he  had  a  slight  dispute  with  Luther 
on  the  use  of  images.  When  he  found  him- 
self foiled  he  began  to  attack  Luther,  on 
which  the  Elector  of  Saxony  banished  him 
from  Oilamund.  He  wandered  about  for  a 
long  time,  until  the  controversy  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli  began,  when,  on  taking 
the  part  of  the  latter,  he  was  well  received  in 
the  towns  favourable  to  Zwingli.  In  1531  he 
became  pastor  of  Altstalten,  and  three  years 
later  professor  at  Basle,  where  he  remained 
till  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1541. 

Carmelites. — One  of  the  four  Orders  of 
mendicant  friars,  founded  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  Berthold,  a  crusader,  who  had  vowed 
to  embrace  the  religious  life  if  he  should  be 
victorious  in  battle.  He  settled  as  a  monk  in 
Calabria,  where  it  was  believed  the  Prophet 
Elijah  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision ;  he  then 
removed  to  Mount  Carmel  (1156),  and  from 
this  place  his  successors  take  their  name  of 
Carmelites.  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a 
native  of  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  and  kinsman  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  gave  them  sixteen  rules  of 
severe  discipline  in  1205,  which  Pope  Honorius 
III.  confirmed.  The  severity  of  these  rules 
was  relaxed  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245.  The 
habit  was  at  first  striped,  but  they  afterwards 
changed  it  for  brown,  with  a  white  cloak  and 
scapulary.*  They  are  sometimes  called  White 


*  The  scapulary  is  mid  to  bare  hem  shown  to 
them  in  a  special  vision  by  the  Yirinn  iu  1287,  who 
promised  to  go  at  times  into  Purgatory  for  tlM  reli^ 
of  thoM  who  wore  it.    [Scapulabt.J 


Friars.  A  second  order  of  Carmelites,  know 
as  the  Discalceatif  or  barefooted  friars,  ws 
established  in  the  sixteenth  century,  diiefl 
bv  the  zeal  of  St.  There«a  (q.v.),  a  nu 
of  this  order  belonging  to  the  convent  c 
Avila,  in  Castile,  who  i^estored  the  andei 
rigour  of  the  rule.  Pope  Clement  YIII.  gav 
them  large  privilege,  and  they  had  man 
houses  in  Spain  and  France. 

In  Spain  they  are  still  numerous,  but  hav 
been  swept  away  in  France.  In  EngUn 
there  are  now  six  nunneries,  and  one  house  c 
friars,  and  in  Ireland  also  they  have  seven 
establishments. 

CamiTal.  —  A  name  g^ven  in  Roma 
Catholic  countries  to  the  days  immediatel 
preceding  Lent:  strictly,  Carnival  time  ei 
tends  from  February  3zd,  the  Feast  of  S 
Blasius,  to  the  end  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  thou^ 
practically  the  rejoicings  and  festivities  thi 
are  usual  on  these  occasions  are  confined  1 
the  three  days  before  Ash  Wednesday ;  hen( 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  Ou 
nival,  h^  sometimes  been  called  "  Cameli 
vale.** 

Three  derivations  are  given  of  the  won 
viz.,  (1)  "  cami-vale,"  farewell  to  flesh  meat 
(2)  **  ubi  caro  valet,"  in  allusion  to  the  indii 
g^nce  in  flesh  meat  before  Lent ;  (3)  "  can 
avallare,"  to  devour  flesh  meat. 

The  rejoicing  at  Carnival  time,  espedall 
in  Rome,  have  in  some  years  been  carried  I 
such  lengths  that  some  of  the  Popes,  Clemei 
XI.  and  Benedict  XIY.,  for  example,  tried  I 
restrain  them ;  but,  on  the  other  lumd,  mo 
of  the  Poi>es  have  encouraged  the  keeping  c 
of  this  holiday  with  all  the  customary  gaiety 
Paul  II.  and  Pius  IX.  were  conspicuous  ei 
amples  of  this.  Amid  all  the  festivities,  tl 
people  were  urged  to  attend  religious  rit4 
and  services ;  and  the  custom,  begun  by  tl 
Jesuits  in  1556,  has  since  become  univers 
to  "  expose "  the  Blessed  Sacrament  f( 
adoration  throughout  Carnival  time.  At  tl 
present  day,  Carnival  time  has  been  shorn  i 
almost  all  its  old  splendours. 

Caroline  Bookl  were  four  books  writtt 
against  image  worship,  probably  in  the  eight 
century.  They  are  contained  in  the  Capit 
laries  of  Charlemagne,  but  their  authorsh 
is  unknown.  They  set  forward  the  use 
Christian  art  for  instruction,  and  pr 
test  against  its  misuse  for  superstitioi 
purposes. 

Carolfl.  —  H3rmns  sung  principally 
Christmas,  in  imitation  of  the  Song  of  tl 
Angels  which  the  shepherds  heard  at  tl 
birUi  of  Christ.  The  derivation  of  the  wa 
is  uncertain,  though  most  probably  it  is 
Celtic  origin:  ef.  Welsh,  "oaiuwL"  Tl 
custom  of  singing  carols  at  ChriBtmas  tin 
dates  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace.  In  tl 
SHK)nd century  it  was  ordered  that  ''in  tl 
night  of  the  Nativity  they  do  celebrate  publ 
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Church  aerrices,  and  in  them  solemnly  sing 
the  Angels'  Hymn."  In  Uie  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, St.  Frsncis  of  Assisi  obtained  permission 
to  make  certain  innoTations  in  Divine  wor- 
ship, in  order  to  bring  the  great  truth  of  the 
Incaniation  home  to  the  people.  He  accord- 
ingly originated  the  custom  of  making  re- 
presentations of  the  birth  of  Christ,  called 
''  cribs,**  in  churches,  and,  farther,  composed 
hymns  or  carols  to  be  sung  at  these  cribs ; 
henoe  the  custom  of  singing  carols,  setting 
forth  the  birth  of  Christ,  soon  became  very 
popular.  The  custom  of  singing  carols  has 
also  served  to  emphasize  the  ^t  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  joyous  and  bright  service  of 
God. 

Christmas  Carols  are  sung  in  Divine  Ser- 
vice, sometimes  as  a  separate  service,  and 
sometimes  in  the  open  air  at  night  time ;  most 
of  them  are  of  a  religious  character,  but  there 
are  a  few  which  are  merely  incentives  to 
f etsting.  There  are  also  Epiphany  and  Easter 
CaioU 

Among  the  best  known  carols  of  a  religions 
chai«ct<7  are  the  ''  Adeste  Fideles,"  **  Hark, 
the  Herald  Angels  sing,**  **  Ood  rest  you, 
merry  gentlemen,"  "  The  First  Noel.**  Among 
the  more  festive  carols,  the  most  famous  is 
''The  Boar's  Head,*'  sung  in  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  every  Christmas. 

Canenter^  Maht. — ^A  noble  and  pious 
philan^ropist  [1807—1877],  whose  work  was 
demoted  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
clsflaes.  She  was  a  Unitarian,  and  the  daughter 
of  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister,  Dr.  Lant 
Carpenter,  and  early  gave  herself  to  philan- 
thropic work  with  an  ardour  that  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  She  originated  the  system 
of  refonnatorr  schools  for  vicious  g^rls, 
and,  assisted  by  Mr.  Davenport  Hill,  she 
dn^w  up  the  Bill  eatablishiDg  them,  which  was 
passed  in  1864.  In  1857  she  was  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  She  visited  India  no  less  than  five  times 
on  educational  and  reformatory  enterprises. 
'See  Lifttmd  Work  of  Mary  Carpenter,  by  J.  £. 
Carpenter,  1879.) 

CanocratiaiUi. — ^A  Gnostic  met,  named 
sfter  Cupocras,  or  Carpocrates,  their  founder ; 
be  floorifllied  early  in  the  second  century  as 
a  foUower  of  Simon  Magus.  The  principal 
features  in  the  heresy  of  Carpocrates  and  his 
foUowen  were  the  denial  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 
the  lejectioo  of  the  Old  Testament ;  a  belief 
in  the  pre-existenoe  and  transmigration  of 
Bods.  lliey  also  held  that  evil  did  not  exist 
xn  reality  in  the  world,  but  only  in  the 
imagination  of  men's  minds;  tlhe  result 
of  this  was  that  evil  deeds,  if  not  openly 
encouraged,  were  at  least  permitted,  by  the 
leaders  of  this  heresy.  Hence  the  Carpo- 
<^atians  were  notorious  for  immoral  and 
t'^andalous  conduct.  The  heresy  flourished 
OKkit  in  Alexandria,  the  native  city  of  their 


founder.  It  never  obtained  much  success  in 
the  West ;  it  made  its  appearance,  however,  in 
Rome  in  the  year  160.  Many  of  the  Fathers, 
including  St.  Irenieus  and  St.  Augustine, 
denounced  the  sect  in  their  writings. 

Carraxisa,  Baktholouew,  called  Miranda, 
from  his  birth-place  in  Navarre.  He  joined 
the  Dominicans  in  Castile,  and  became  so 
noted  for  his  great  learning  and  eloquence 
that  he  was  called  in  to  assist  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  1656.  A  very  eloquent  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  that  year  is  still  pre- 
served. Two  years  before  this,  in  1564,  he 
accompanied  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  England, 
on  the  marriage  of  that  king  to  Queen 
Mary.  Carranza  was  chosen  by  the  queen 
as  her  cpnfessor,  and  in  1557  rhilip  raised 
him  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and 
made  him  Primate  of  all  Spain.  The  admira- 
ble qualities  of  Carranza  were  hero  seen  to 
great  advantage.  A  further  mark  of  confi- 
dence was  now  reposed  in  him ;  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  in  his  retirement  at  Xuste,  chose 
him  for  his  confessor  and  director.  In  spite 
of  all  these  honours,  Carranza  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Inauisition  for  alleged 
heresy,  and  was  treatea  with  the  greatest 
seventy.  Being  dragged  from  his  see  and 
placed  in  prison,  and  his  goods  confiscated,  he 
appealed  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  taken  in 
1667.  He  suffered  many  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  Pius  Y.  and  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
eventually,  in  1576,  was  forced  to  publicly 
renounce  the  errors  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused. He  was  then  handed  over  to  the 
Monastery  of  Minerva,  where  he  died  the 
same  year,  aged  72  years.  As  in  the  time  of 
his  prosperity  Carranza  was  noted  for  his 
good  morals  and  admirable  conduct,  so  in 
time  of  adversity,  his  patience  and  humility 
under  persecution  were  admired  by  all.  Many 
works  from  his  pen  have  come  down  to  us, 
including  The  Sum  of  the  Couneih  and  Fopes, 
from  St.  Feter  to  Julius  III.,  and  A  Treatise 
of  Patience.  In  Latin  he  published  books  con- 
cerning residence  of  bishops,  and  guides  of 
souls;  he  also  issued  a  Spanish  ^techism 
for  his  diocese. 

Carthage,  AxasNT  Chubch  of. — ^The 
African  Churches  were  not  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  nor  were  any  preachers,  so  for  as 
we  know,  sent  thither  by  them.  Petitian  is 
positive  that  the  Africans  were  the  last  people 
of  the  empire  to  receive  the  Gospel.  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  book  de  Vnitate  Eceleeiee, 
does  not  affirm  that  Christianity  was  planted 
in  Africa  in  apostolic  times ;  he  only  asserts 
that  some  barbarous  nations  received  the 
message  of  the  Gospel  later.  Tertullian,  in 
his  Preaeriptionty  does  not  range  the  African 
Christians  with  those  of  apostolic  times. 
Salvian,  in  his  seventh  book  de  Frovidentid, 
seems  to  say  that  the  Church  of  Carthago  was 
founded  by  the  Apostles,  but  being  of  another 
country,  and  much  later  in  time,  his  testi- 
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mony  is  not  so  reliable  as  thai  of  St.  Aufpistine 
and  Tertullian.  Nicephorus  and  Dorotheas 
lelate  that  Simon  the  Cauaanite,  sumamed 
Zelottis,  and  St.  Peter  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Afiica,  but  this  account  appears  altogether 
fabulous. 

But,  by  whomsoever  it  was  founded,  the 
Church  of  Carthage  exerted  a  vast  influence 
upon  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Like  Egypt, 
Carthage  had  undergone  great  changes  through 
foreign  conquest :  originally  a  Punic  settle- 
ment, it  was  altogether  crushed  by  the  Roman 
conquest.  Consequently,  the  Church  of  Carth- 
age was  a  Latin  Church ;  and  Dean  Milman 
says  that  **  Carthage,  not  Rome,  was  the  mother 
of  Latin  Christianity.'* 

The  first  great  name  in  its  annals  is  that 
of  Q.  Septimius  Florens  Teitullianus,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century.  rTERTUL- 
LiAN.]  After  him,  we  come  to  tne  great 
name  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  schism  of  the 
Donatists  which  began  in  his  days.  [Cypuan  ; 

DONATIKTS.] 

The  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  who  took 
Carthage  in  439,  almost  ruined  the  African 
Churches ;  many  of  the  bishops  wei*e  banished, 
and  the  see  of  Carthage  was  vacant  for  some 
time.  But  when,  in  534,  Belisarius  recovered 
Africa  for  the  Emperor  Justinian,  the  Catho- 
lic religion  revived,  and  held  its  own  till  the 
Moois  and  Saracens  conquered  the  country. 
This  event  made  such  havoc  in  the  Church 
that  in  Gregory  the  Creates  time  there  were 
not  more  than  three  bishops  there,  who  had 
a  very  small  number  of  Christians  under 
their  care. 

Carthmdaaa. — ^An  Order  of  Benedictine 
monks,  founded  by  St.  Bruno,  a  priest  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  about  a.d.  1084.  Their 
name  was  derived  from  Chartreux,  a  desert 
spot  near  Grenoble,  in  Dauphine,  where  they 
first  settled.  They  did  not  aim  at  being  nu- 
merous, but  rather  prided  themselves  on  being 
select  and  few.  llieir  discipline  was  strict 
and  severe,  and  their  dress  coarse,  and  so 
contrived  as  almost  to  disfigure  their  peisons. 
They  had  no  abbot,  but  were  under  a  Superior, 
who  was  called  the  Grand  Prior.  Their  laws 
limited  very  narrowly  the  quantity  of  land 
and  the  number  of  flock^  and  herds  they 
should  possess.  This  regulation  was  designed 
as  a  protest  against  the  luxury  and  wealth 
which  had  been  fatal  to  the  spiritual  life  of  so 
manv  of  the  ancient  Benedictine  houses.  The 
Cartnusians,  on  the  whole,  kept  their  strict 
rules,  and  there  was  less  degeneracy  among 
them  than  in  any  other  monastic  Order.  But 
the  Order  never  became  popular.  They  had 
but  nine  houses  in  Engird,  the  first  being 
founded  at  Witham,  Somerset,  a.d.  1181; 
and  the  most  remarkable  that  which  is  still 
called  the  Charterhouse,  London.     [CuAKTsa- 

HOUSR.] 

Cartulary  (from  Latin  charta^  paper).  — 
A  book  to  contain  the  minutes  of  proceedings 


in  a  monastery,  or  its  charters  and  othi 
documents.  Also  applied  to  the  room  i 
which  such  documents  were  deposited. 

Cartwritfhtf  Thomas,  was  one  of  tl 
earliest  ana  most  learned  champions  < 
Puritanism  ;  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  ti 
founder  of  Presbyterianism  in  England.  Boi 
in  1535,  he  went  to  Clare  Uall,  Cambridg 
in  1547,  and  eventually  became  a  Fellow  ( 
IVinity  College  in  1562.  He  is  said  to  hai 
been  a  most  hardworking  student,  and  nev< 
to  have  slept  above  five  hours  a  night;  b 
studies,  however,  were  interrupted  when  Mai 
became  Queen  of  England,  in  1553,  for  Car 
wright  then  left  Cambridge,  and  studied  as 
lawyer's  clerk.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabet 
however,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  took  b 
B.A.  degree  in  1567,  and  two  years  later  w; 
appointed  Lady  Margaret  Professor 
Divinity;  his  lectures  now  were  so  hosti 
to  Episcopacy  and  the  established  customs 
the  Church  of  England,  that  he  came  und 
the  displeasure  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  t] 
University,  John  Whitg^ft,  a  strong  Epise 
palian  ;  the  result  was  that  Cartwright  w 
deprived  of  his  professorship  in  1570,  and 
his  fellowship  in  1571.  Ue  now  went 
Geneva,  but  was  persuaded  to  return 
England  in  the  following  year  [1572].  C 
his  return,  a  bitter  controversy  arose  betwe 
the  Puritans  and  Episcopalians,  Cartwn^ 
championing  the  former  and  Whitgift  ti 
latter. 

Hooker,  in  his  preface  to  The  Efc\ 
siastieal  Polity^  refers  to  Cartwright's  meth< 
of  conducting  the  controversy,  and  say 
"  There  will  come  a  time  when  three  wor 
uttered  with  charity  and  meekness  shj 
receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward  than  thi 
thousand  volumes  written  with  disdain! 
sharpness  of  wit."  Cartwright's  statcmen 
in  his  published  replies  to  Whitgift,  wc 
accounted  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  t 
Church  and  of  th )  kingdom  that  a  warn 
was  issued  for  his  arrest  on  December  lit 
1674.  He,  however,  fled  to  Antwerp,  ai 
ministered  there  to  the  English  congregatic 
Meanwhile,  the  first  Presbyterian  body 
England  had  established  themselves  at  Wane 
worth,  and  Cartwright  had  published  a  trai 
lation  of  Travers'  work,  naming  it  a  / 
and  Plain  Declaraiion  of  Ecelaiastical  i> 
cipliney  in  which  it  was  sought  to  prove  tl 
a  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  after  t 
Geneva  fashion,  was  the  true  form  of  Chur 
government.  Cartwright  remained  abm 
till  1585.  During  his  absence  from  Englax 
he  published  a  sec*ond  reply  to  Whitgift  [lo 
— 1577] ;  visited  the  Chumel  Islands,  in  ord 
to  aid  in  establishing  Presbyterianism  the 
[1576] ;  received  an  offer  of  tlie  Divinity  cb 
at  St.  Andrew's  University,  Scotland,  frt 
James  I.  [1582],  but  refused  it ;  and  finally, 
1583,  issued,  in  conjunction  with  Wsil( 
Travers,  a  rough  draft  of  a  Presbyterian  Bo 
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of  fftf/y  Digcipline  which  was  gradually 
^tdopted  by  Presbyterian  bodies  all  over 
England,  so  that  in  1590  the  movement 
onginated  by  Cartwiight  boasted  of  500 
misisten.  Efforts  were  now  made  to  sup- 
|tre38  it,  and  Gartwright  himself  was,  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  com- 
mitted  to  the  Fleet  [May,  1590].  This  was 
the  second  time  that  he  had  been  imprisoned ; 
for  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1585,  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  miflered  two  months*  imprisonment;  he 
was  then  released  through  the  influence  of  his 
friend  and  patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (a 
strong  defender  of  the  Nonconformists),  and 
received  from  him  the  chaplaincy  of  a  hospital 
at  Warwick,  where  he  stayed  till  his  second 
imprisonment.  Ue  was  again  released  in  1 592, 
and  allowed  to  return  to  his  hospital  at  War- 
wick, on  condition  that  he  did  "  not  meddle 
with  controversies,  but  inclined  his  hearers  to 
piety  and  moderation ;  and  this  promise  ho 
kept  during  his  life."  [Walton's  Life  of 
E(»ktr.'\  His  old  opponent,  Whitgift,  who 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1583, 
now  showed  him  many  acts  of  kindness,  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  says  that  Cart- 
wright  was  deeply  sensible.  In  1603-4,  the 
two  opponents  died  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other,  "  each  ending  his  days  in  perfect 
charity  wiUi  the  other.'* 

Cartwright's  books  against  the  Discipline 
and  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  answered  in  the  famous  EeelMxastieal 
J^iity  of  Richard  Hooker,  published  in  1594. 
iUny  writings  of  Cartwright  were  published 
after  his  death,  including  Commentaries  on 
Ecdeaiastee,  Proverbs,  Colossians,  and  on  the 
whole  Goroel  history.  His  greatest  work 
was  A  Omfutation  of  ths  Mhemith  Trafulation 
of  the  New  Teetament^  published  in  1618. 
Other  works  ^m  bis  pen  are  a  Cateehisme 
[1611],  Ckri»iim  JSeiigion  [1616],  and  Mar^ 
monia  EtangeUea  [1627]. 

CuHU^  Babtholohe  db  La,  honourably 
distiogmshed  as  the  Father  and  Protector  of 
the  Indians  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
bom  at  Seville  in  1474 ;  his  first  visit  to  the 
West  Indies  was  with  Columbus  in  the  year 
1493.  Subsequently  La  Casas  retnmea  to 
Spain  and  took  holy  orders ;  he  paid  a  second 
visit  to  tile  West  Indies  some  years  after- 
wards, and  found  the  natives  so  cruelly  treated 
by  the  Spanish  colonists,  that  the  native  popu- 
lation of  Hispaniola  had  decreased  from  60,000 
in  1508  to  14,000  in  1516.  La  Casas  loudly 
denoanoed  such  treatment,  and  sailed  back 
to  Spain  to  lay  the  case  before  the  king, 
with  the  result  that  in  1517  Charles  Y.  sent 
orer  a  commiasion,  under  La  Casas,  to 
make  inquiries.  The  Commission  decided 
a^inst  the  freedom  of  the  Indians,  but  took 
measures  to  prevent  cruelty  and  ill-usage 
Uing  practised  upon  them.  La  Casas  then 
let  sau  for  Spain  again,  in  order  to  try  to 


get  better  terms  for  the  oppressed,  but  with- 
out success.  He  now  took  to  writing  treatises 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  in  one  of  which  he 
lays  down  the  great  principle  that  the  autho- 
rity exercised  over  the  newly  discovered 
countries  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives  by  sproading  Christianity  among 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  to 
them  all  their  rights  and  liberties  ;  in  a 
word,  that  the  discoverers  were  to  rule  as 
Christians,  and  not  as  tyrants.  La  Casas 
entered  the  Oi-der  of  the  Dominicans  in 
Hispaniola  in  1522.  He  was  subsequently 
made  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  in  Mexico;  having 
spent  many  years  in  his  diocese,  ever  acting 
as  the  champion  of  the  natives,  he  returned 
to  Spain  in  1551,  and  died  in  a  convent  at 
Madrid,  1566. 

Cassian,  John,  the  founder  of  monas- 
ticism  in  the  West,  and  the  fii-st  semi-Pelagian 
teacher.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
uncertain  :  he  was  brought  up  at  a  monastery 
in  Bethlehem,  where  he  became  very  intimate 
with  the  Abbot  Germain.  In  390,  these  two 
made  a  visit  to  the  hermits  in  Egypt,  and 
remained  there  seven  years.  They  then  re- 
paired to  Constantinople,  where  Cassian  be- 
came a  disciple  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  bishop, 
who  made  him  a  deacon.  In  404,  Chrysostom 
was  driven  out  of  his  see  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  and  Cassian  and  Germain  were  sent 
by  the  faithful  in  Constantinople  to  represent 
to  the  Pope  the  injustice  and  cruelty  to  which 
Chrysostom  had  been  subjected.  On  the  death 
of  St.  ChrvBOstom,  in  437,  Cassian  settled  in 
Kome,  and  contracted  a  friendship  with  Leo, 
afterwards  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  In  410, 
Kome  was  taken  by  Alaric,  and  Cassian 
retired  to  Marseilles ;  here  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  by  Bishop  Venerius ;  and  here,  too,  he  in- 
troduced the  monastic  system  for  the  first  time 
in  the  West,  by  founding  two  monasteries, 
one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  For  the 
instruction  of  his  monks,  he  wrote  The  Inaii- 
tutians  of  a  Monastic  Lifey  in  twelve  books ; 
and  the  Collatiotu  or  Conferences  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Desert,  in  twenty-four  books.  In  this 
latter  book  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
lives  and  customs  of  the  hermits  in  the 
Egyptian  desert.  At  Pope  Leo*s  request  he 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Incarnation  against 
the  errors  of  Nestorius ;  in  this  treatise  many 
of  the  errors  of  Pelagius  were  also  indirectly 
attacked ;  but,  probably  owing  to  his  Eastern 
training,  he  was  not  able  to  thoroughly  sym- 
pathise with  thd  Anti-Pelagian  views  of  St. 
Augustine ;  moreover,  in  his  thirteenth  con- 
ference he  appears  as  a  Semi-Pelagian,  and 
St.  Prosper  accordingly  wrote  against  him  in 
defence  of  the  faith.  Cassian,  however,  has 
not  been  condemned  as  a  heretic,  nor  have  his 
peculiar  doctrines  been  formally  condemned 
by  the  Church. 

Cassock. — A  close-fitting  gannent  with 
tight  sleeves,  used  by  clergy  (S  all  orders,  and 
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also  by  laymen  officially  employed  in  the  con- 
duct of  Divine  worship,  such  as  choirmen, 
sacristans,  clerks,  &c.  It  is  worn  beneath 
the  surplice  or  alb.  Black  is  the  usual  colour, 
but  in  some  churches  violet,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  is  preferred,  while  scarlet  also  is  some- 
times employed  for  acolytes  and  servers  on 
great  festivals.  In  the  Roman  Church,  priests 
and  the  minor  orders  wear  black,  bishops 
purple,  cardinals  scarlet,  and  the  Pope  white. 

Castalio,  Sebastian,  a  native  of  Savoy, 
bom  in  1515,  died  in  Switzerland  in  1563. 
He  was  a  great  linguist,  being  especially  noted 
for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Latin. 
Among  his  published  works  are  Latin  Dia' 
loguetj  which  was  frequently  adopted  as  a 
standard  book ;  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  published  in  Idol,  and  dedicated  to 
Edward  VI.,  King  of  England,  a  work  of  ffreat 
merit,  although  the  force  of  the  original  has 
in  many  passages  been  sacrificed  to  elegance 
of  diction  and  fanciful  phraseology.  In  1555 
Castalio  published  a  French  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  dedicated  it  to  Henry  IL,  King  of 
France.  The  Latin  version  of  Castalio  was 
violently  attacked  by  Calvin  and  Beza. 
Previously  to  this,  Calvin  and  Castalio  had 
disagreed  at  Geneva  on  doctrinal  questions, 
and  Castalio  had  in  consequence  left  the  post 
of  rector  of  the  school  in  that  city,  and 
settled  at  Basle  in  1544.  Castalio  worked 
hard  as  a  student  amid  great  poverty  and 
discouragement. 

Casnistry. — ^The  dealing  with  cases  of 
conscience :  that  is,  deciding  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  doubtful  cases.  The  name  *'  casuist " 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  until  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  early  Church,  in  the 
days  of  public  penance,  very  little  was  left  to 
the  private  judgpnent  of  the  bishop  or  priest; 
there  were  written  laws  or  canons  regpilating 
the  whole  exercise  of  penance  for  sins.  Up 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  in  cases  of  private 
confession,  the  confessor  had  to  rely  on  his 
own  discretion  in  doubtful  cases  of  conscience 
brought  before  him ;  but  from  that  time  the 
whole  question  was  reduced  to  a  scientific 
system :  text-books  were  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  confessors,  affording  help  and  guid- 
ance for  particular  cases.  The  greatest 
authority  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  whose  works  are  still  regarded  as 
standard  books  of  Casuistry  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  most  celebrated  casuistical 
writers  in  the  English  Church  since  the  Re- 
formation are  Bi&ops  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Sanderson. 

Catabaptist  (from  kata,  <«  against," 
axid  baptizOf  "baptize"). — One  who  opposes 
baptism,  especially  that  of  infants.  [See 
Anabaptists.] 

Catabasion  (from  kata^  "down,"  and 
boHSf  "  a  going  "). — A  place  under  the  altar 
of  a  Greek  Church  for  the  bestowal  of  relics. 


Catacombs. — The  subterranean  ceme- 
teries which  exist  chiefly  near  Home,  anvj 
which  were  excavated  by  the  early  Christians 

The  soil  of  the  Campagna,  or  undulating 
plain  in  the  midst  of  which  Rome  stands,  it 
composed  in  most  places  of  three  distinct 
strata:  the  lowest  bemg  a  volcanic  rock,  calleci 
Tufa  litoide  ;  the  uppermost  a  sandy  materinJ 
which  is  used  for  making  cement,  and  goes  bj 
the  name  of  Pozaolana ;  and  an  intermediat< 
layer,  called  Tufa  granolare^  which  is  so  fu 
stone  as  to  be  useless  for  making  cemeni 
unless  it  is  crushed  to  powder,  and  yet  so  sofl 
as  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  building  or  an} 
similar  purpose.  Vast  quantities  of  the  uppei 
or  sandy  portion  of  these  strata  used  to  Ix 
excavated  for  the  making  of  the  cement  foi 
which  all  Roman  buildings  are  famous ;  ant 
thus  large  Arenaria^  or  sand-pits,  were  forme( 
under  the  soil,  in  great  galleries  twenty  fee 
wide,  and  high  enough  for  men  and  horses  i 
work  in  them.  The  idea  of  the  Christiai 
catacombs  seems  to  have  been  suggested  b; 
these  sand  galleries.  Perhaps  the  persecute 
race  endeavoured  to  find  concealment  there  oi 
some  occasions,  and  finding  them  too  wd 
known  to  be  a  secure  refuge,  provided  othe 
more  secret  retreats  of  a  somewhat  simik 
character. 

These  retreats  have  from  about  the  sevent] 
century  received  the  name  of  catacombs,  a  wor 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  hUi 
"down,"  and  kumb€,  "a hollow,"  which  wa 
the  name  of  a  district  on  the  Appian  Way 
where  the  largest  of  them  is  situated.  In  th 
first  instance,  they  were  galleries  about  eigb 
feet  high,  and  from  three  to  five  feet  wide,  lead 
ing  out  of  some  secluded  portion  of  the  Aren 
aria,  and  driven  through  the  intermediate  tuj 
grauolare,  which  has  already  been  mentioned 
As  the  soft  stone  was  excavated  it  was  prob 
ably  crushed,  and  passed  observation  (if  atten 
tion  was  drawn  to  it)  as  the  usual  produce  c 
the  well-known  pozzolana  galleries;  and  oftei 
when  one  gallery  had  been  filled,  as  wi 

Sresently  be  described,  with  the  bodies  c 
oceased  Christians,  the  soil  excavated  from 
new  gallery  was  removed  into  it.  The: 
excavations  appear  to  have  been  commence 
almost  in  Apostolic  times,  one  inscriptin 
having  been  lound  with  a  date  belonging  1 
the  third  year  of  Vespasian,  which  was  a.i 
71 ;  and  they  were  continued  until  persecutio 
ceased,  some  inscriptions  having  been  found,  ii 
doed,  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  fifth  century.  Thei 
are  about  sixty  different  sets  of  these  catf 
combs  known  in  the  Campagna,  most  of  thei 
being  within  three  miles  of  the  city.  It  hi 
been  computed  by  those  who  have  alma 
lived  in  Uiem  for  the  purpose  of  studyin 
their  history  and  the  antiquities  which  the 
contain,  that  there  are  800  or  900  miles  < 
galleries  so  excavated,  and  that  they  contai 
six  or  seven  millions  of  sepulchral  niche 
each  of  which  has  been  or  is  still  the  restini 
place   of  a  Christian  body.      This  was  a 
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hameuM  irark,  even  though  spread  over  three 
centonet ;  but  it  aeeniB  leas  wonderful  when 
tbe  biet  ii  known  that  there  was  a  body  of 
Christians  as  well  trained  to  such  mining  as 
Duriiam  pitmen,  who  made  it  their  trade  to 
aiTT  on  these  ezcaTations  and  to  bury  the 
dasl  They  went  by  the  name  of  Fossors, 
md  the  painting  of  one,  named  Diogenes, 
with  his  excavator's  tools  around  him,  is  still 
to  be  aeen  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  galleries. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  primary 
pnpoee  which  these  catacombs  were  intended 
to  answer  was  that  of  cemeteries,  the  Christians 
never  bnining  their  dead,  as  did  the  heathen. 
Why  such  studied  concealment  of  their 
borifll-pIaoeB  was  necessary  is  not  indeed 
dmi ;  for  though  it  was  well  known  that  such 
cemeteries  pTirted,  it  was  very  rarely  that 
they  were  discovered  by  the  heathen.  It  is 
n^jt  onlikely  that,  as  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  was  a  part  of  the  rites  of 
baml.  the  early  Christians  set  g^reat  value  on 
a  special  ceremony  in  the  inhumation  of  their 
dead,  which  could  only  be  securely  performed 
in  secret  places.  But  though  they  were  pri- 
muily  intended  for  this  purpose,  there  is 
abondant  evidence  that  they  were  also  used 
St  pUces  of  ordinary  Divine  worship;  this 
Bse  also  being  dimly  known  to  the  Pagan 
fiomans,  so  that  their  Christian  fellow-citizens 
▼trie  often  called  a  "skulking,  darkneas- 
loTing  race." 

Innaing  these  galleries  for  the  burial  of 
&e  dead,  the  most  ordinary  practice  was  to 
^cavate  small  coffin-like  recesses,  of  the  size 
of  the  body  to  be  buried,  in  the  sides  of  the 
ga&eiy,  tiers  of  these  graves,  like  berths  in 
a  ^hip^a  cabin,  occupying  mile  after  mile  of  the 
g&Qeries,  in  each  of  which  a  body  has  been 
laid,  often  that  of  a  martyr,  the  aperture 
being  then  sealed  with  cemented  slabs 
of  stone  or  marble.  On  the  outside  surfiu^e 
of  these  slabs,  or  on  the  cement  with  which 
tbev  are  secured,  an  inscription  was  frequently 
cat,  or  marked  with  the  end  of  a  tool  or  the 
&tger;  and  some  of  these  inscriptions  have 
prored  valuable  memorials  of  primitive  Christi- 
anity, many  indicating  by  the  palm-branch 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  those  whom  they 
conunemoFate,  others  the  occupation  followed 
^  the  departed,  and  nearly  all  the  faith  with 
vhieh  Christians  put  their  departed  ones  to 
'St  in  peace,  in  the  "  sure  and  certain  hope  " 
that  there  is   *'  a  resurrection  unto  eternal 

In  the  time  of  fierce  persecution  it  was  to 
tbese  cemeteries  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
•nd  their  flock  retired,  and  some  portions  of 
tltt  S^Ueiies  are  excavated  into  larger  spaces, 
vbich  served  the  purpose  of  churches,  and 
vhere  flie  altar  still  occasionally  remains.  It 
I*  Imported  that,  on  one  occasion,  such  a  meet- 
ing of  Christians  for  Divine  worship  was 
'^ported  to  one  of  the  emperors,  when  he 
ttme  with  a  troop  of  soldiers  and  blocked  up 
^  entrance,  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape. 


Tears  afterwards  the  relics  of  this  whole  con- 
gregation were  discovered  in  the  place  where 
they  had  been  worshipping,  and  in  their  midst 
were  the  silver  vessels  in  which  the  Holy 
Communion  had  been  celebrated.  Perhaps  the 
cases  were  not  few  in  which  the  catacombs 
were  in  the  same  hour  the  church  and  the 
grave  of  martyrs.  Thus  it  is  known  that 
Bishop  Stephen,  who  had  retreated  here,  and 
lived  m  concealment  for  some  time,  was  at  last 
murdered  as  he  sat  in  his  episcopal  chair. 
Thus,  too,  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  eightieth 
Epistle,  tells  his  brother  successors  that 
Xystus  (the  fifth  Bishop  of  Rome  who 
had  suffered  in  the  ton  years  during 
which  Cyprian  himself  had  been  bishop) 
had,  with  four  deacons,  on  the  eighth  of  the 
Ides  of  Augpist,  been  martyred  in  the  ceme- 
tery in  which  he  was  writing,  and  only 
just  before  his  own  time  for  a  like  end  had 
arrived.  So  also  Caius  lived  eight  years  in  a 
catacomb,  and  then  come  forth  to  a  cruel 
death  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian's  days. 
The  practice  of  worshipping  in  the  cata- 
combs IS  mentioned  by  St.  «ferome  in  his 
commentary  on  Ezekiel,  where  he  says  that 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Rome 
[about  A.D.  354]  he  was  accustomed  to  go 
with  others  on  Sundays  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Apostles  and  martyrs.  They  fre- 
quently entered  the  crypts,  or  hiding-places, 
which  were  dug  deep  m  the  earth,  and  had 
on  each  side  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  laid  in 
the  walls,  and  there  was  seldom  any  light 
(though  here  and  there  a  shaft  was  carried 
up  into  some  private  field  or  vineyard)  to 
mitigate  the  gloom  of  the  place,  llie  cata- 
combs were  not  used  as  burial-places  after 
the  fourth  century. 

Cataphrsrgiaas.  [Montanists.] 

Cataohism  (from  the  Greek  katiehed,  to 
teach  orally). — Oral  instruction  in  any  science 
or  art,  conveyed  by  questions  and  answers. 
The  word  from  which  it  is  derived  is  used  in 
Luke  i.  4,  "That  thou  mightest  know  the  cer- 
tainty concerning  the  things  wherein  thou 
wast  instructed,"  margin,  "wast  taught  by 
word  of  mouth"  (Katiehithia),  It  is,  therefore, 
particularly  applied  to  elementary  religious 
teaching,  for  Uie  use  of  those  who  are  about  to 
be  confirmed.  So  entirely  was  this  the  case  in 
the  early  Church,  that  every  person  applying 
for  admission  into  the  Churdi  by  baptism  was 
known  as  a  eateehumen.  The  teacher  was 
known  as  a  "  catechist,"  and  the  position  of 
the  candidate  was  called  that  of  the  "  Cate- 
chumenate,'*  as  we  talk  of  the  "  Episcopate  " 
and  the  "  Diaconate."  A  person  admitted  to 
the  Catechumenate  was  signed  with  the  cross, 
and  received  imposition  of  hands.  He  was 
then  regarded  as  a  Christian,  though  not  one 
of  the  fidelet.  He  now  became  one  of  the 
JudienUij  or  hearers,  who  remained  in  church 
till  the  sermon  was  ended,  then  withdrew 
before    the   celebration   of    the    sacrament. 
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Preaently  he  became  one  of  the  OenuJUetentetj 
\rho  were  permitted  to  kneel  while  prayer  was 
being  said  for  them.  Next  came  the  Compe^ 
tentesy  who  learned  the  Creeds  preparatory  to 
being  baptised. 

Catechising  somewhat  declined  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  infant  baptism  became  the  custom 
of  the  Church,  parents  became  instnictors, 
and  in  place  of  individual  instruction  came 
external  organisation.  Missionaries  went 
into  heathen  lands  and  converted  the  rulers, 
who  thereupon  caused  their  subjects  to  em- 
brace the  Faith.  Such  was  the  process  under 
the  new  state  of  things.  It  was  the  Reforma- 
tion which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  revival  of 
catechising.  Luther,  in  1529,  put  forth  his 
Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  one  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  the  other  ifor  scholars, 
and  these  books  are  still  the  recognised  text- 
books in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  Almost 
contemporaneously  appeared  the  Catechism  of 
the  Q-allican  Reformed  Church,  and  in  England 
Cranmer  followed  the  example.  He  drew  up 
two  books,  Ihe  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man, 
and  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Christian  Many  which  contained  an  explanation 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Comnuind- 
ments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  These,  and  a 
somewhat  voluminous  work  of  the  same 
character,  published  in  1548,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Church  of  England  Catechism 
which  appeared  in  the  first  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  first 
part  of  that  which  we  have  now.  This  has 
oeen  variously  attributed  to  Nowell,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  to  Poynet,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
[1550-1],  and  to  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely.  The 
Explanation  of  the  Sacraments  was  added  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Bishop  Overall.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  proposal 
was  made  to  have  a  more  advanced  Cate- 
chism, and  one  was  drawn  up  by  Poynet, 
which  was  published  in  Latin  and  English. 
There  was  also  a  third  in  Latin,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  composed  by  Dean  Nowell.  It  is 
probable  that  Overall  composed  the  Explana- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  from  these  two  books. 

The  other  ^reat  Catechism  which  the  Re- 
formation produced  in  Great  Britain  is  that  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  this  also  ap- 
pears in  a  double  form.  The  shorter  was 
published  in  1646,  the  longer  in  1647.  It  is 
the  standard  book  in  all  Pre8b}'terian  churches. 
[Westminster  Confession.]  The  first  ques- 
tion and  answer  form  a  noble  opening  of  this 
celebrated  document : — 

O.  Whai  \»  f  K«  ehitf  and  htg  V«(  #nd  of  man  T 

A.  Man's  chief  and  highest  end  ia  to  glorifj  God, 
and  fully  to  enjoj  Him  for  ever. 

The  following  is  a  short  analysis  of  the 
longer  Westminster  Catechism : — 

What  man  frughi  to  b«lt«v«  conc<mitio  God.— His  Ex- 
istence, the  Holy  Trinity,  Creation,  ProTidence,  the 
Fall,  Original  Sin  and  the  Punishment  of  Sin,  the 
Corenant  of  Qrooe  both  in  the  OU  and  Mew  Testa- 


menta.the  Mediator,  the  Incamation,Chrisf sOfficei 
His  Humiliation,  Death,  Seaiurection,  Asoensioi 
Preeent  Interoesiion,  Future  Judgment,  Cbard 
the  Elect,  Justification,  Saaotification,  Assniaoc* 
TU  Duty  0/ Man.— Obedience  to  the  Moral  Lsn 
the  Tea  Commandments,  what  things  make  dasx 
more  heinous,  their  Deserrings,  Ordinances  of  tb 
Word,  Sacraments,  and  Prayer,  The  Lord's  Prajei 

The  Council  of  Trent,  recognising  the  fore 
of  the  impulse  in  favour  of  catechising,  dret 
up  the  Catechism  which  is  the  authoritativ 
work  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Catechismu 
Romanus  ex  Decreto  Cone,  Trident.  It  wa 
published,  under  the  authority  of  Pope  Piu 
v.,  in  1566. 

Catena  (Lat.,  **  a  chain  **}. — A  continuov 
chronological  collection  of  extracts  froi 
writers,  to  prove  that  a  given  doctrine  a 
regards  faith  or  morals  has  been  held  withov 
break  from  the  beginning. 

Catena  Anrea. — The  name  given  to  tl 
Commentary  on  the  Gospels  by  t^t.  ITionw 
Aquinas.     [Aquinas.] 

Catharine,  St.,  Virgin  and  Martyr, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  saints,  both  in  tl 
Greek  and  Roman  communions.  Her  name  ht 
been  retained  in  the  calendar  of  the  Englia 
Church  (November  25).  She  was  a  noble  aD 
rich  lady  of  Alexandria,  but  the  records  of  hi 
life  are  so  much  adulterated  that  little  can  I 
certainly  asserted  about  her,  except  that  ait 
was  martyred  in  the  reign  of  the  Eraperc 
Maximin.  A  favourite  legend  concerning  h< 
is  thut  she  was  placed  upon  an  engine  made  < 
four  wheels  joined  together,  and  stuck  wit 
sharp -pointed  spikes,  which,  being  move* 
might  tear  her  to  pieces,  but  that  by  angel 
agency  the  wheels  fell  to  pieces ;  she  was  ; 
last  beheaded.  Hence  she  ia  represented  wii 
a  wheel.  From  her  great  learning,  and  tl 
pious  use  she  made  of  it,  she  is  regarded  i 
the  patron  saint  of  Christian  philosophy.  Hi 
relics  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  chun 
of  the  monastery  which  bears  her  name  c 
Mount  Sinai. 

Catliarine,  St.,  of  Sienna.  —  Bom  i 
Sienna,  1347,  died  at  Rome  in  1380.  Hi 
father,  James  Benincasa,  was  a  dyer  by  trail 
and  brought  up  his  children  virtuously.  ^; 
Catharine  is  said  to  have  been  so  accompli8h( 
in  mind  and  body  as  to  have  gained  amor 
her  friends  the  name  of  Euphrosyna.  Wbt 
she  was  very  young  she  withdrew  into  solitui 
a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  and  harir 
privately  vowed  to  God  ever  to  remain 
virgin,  she  entered  a  nunnery  close 
the  Dominican  convent.  She  practist 
the  greatest  bodily  austerities,  and  nurs< 
the  sick  poor  through  the  most  loathson 
diseases,  being  often  repaid  only  \ 
ingratitude.  St.  Catharine  is  said  to  ha^ 
been  the  means  of  converting  many,  and  oi 
convert,  Nannee,  gave  her  a  house,  which  el 
turned  into  a  nunnery.  By  order  of  h 
superior  she  went  to  Pisa,  where  a  pestilen 
was  raging.      While  there,    the  people 
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Tojcany  entered  into  a  league  against  the  Holy 
See,  and  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  then  residing  at 
Avignon,  jSnding  all  other  measures  fail,  sent 
St.  Catharine  as  mediatrix,  who  eifected 
a  reconciliation  between  the  parties.  She 
then  went  to  Avignon,  and  persuaded  the 
Pope  to  return  to  Home,  which  had  been  for- 
saken by  its  bishops  for  the  last  seventy-four 
Tears.  She  took  much  to  heart  the  scandal 
linking  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  in 
1378,  when  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  were 
both  elected  Pope,  and  while  labouring  to 
obtain  obedience  to  Urban  she  died  at  Rome, 
io  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  life. 

Cathazinay  St.,  of  Bologna;  bom  of  noble 
pai^ntage  at  Bologna  in  1413,  died  1463.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  ^e  became  maid  of  honour 
in  the  family  of  the  Princess  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  of  Est,  Marquis  of  Fer- 
rara.  She  had  early  shown  great  piety,  and 
on  the  marriage  of  the  princess,  two  years 
later,  she  joined  a  community  of  Ladies  of  the 
Third  Older  of  St.  Francis,  at  Ferrara,  who 
afterwards  formed  themselves  into  a  regular 
monastery  of  the  austere  rule  of  St.  Clare.  A 
new  monastery  of  poor  Clares  being  founded 
at  Bologna,  St.  Catharine  was  chosen  its  first 
prioress.  Here  she  led  a  most  devoted  and 
self-denvin^  life.  She  was  believed  to  be 
fa>-ourei  with  gifts  of  miracles  and  prophecy, 
and  a  book  of  her  revelations  was  printed 
at  Bologna  in  1511.  Her  body,  richly 
dressed,  is  still  shown  in  the  choroh  of  her 
convent  through  bars  and  glass. 

Catharine,  St.,  db  Ricci. — Bom  at  Flo- 
rence, of  an  ancient  Tuscan  family,  in  1522. 
She  was  named  Alexandrina,  but  took  the 
name  of  Catharine  at  her  religious  profession. 
She  was  educated  in  the  convent  of  Monticelli, 
vhenoe  she  returned  home  for  a  time,  but  in 
her  fourteenth  year  she  with  great  difficulty 
pruned  her  father's  permission  to  retire  from 
the  wfH'ld,  and  in  the  year  1535  took  the 
veil  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicanesses  at 
Prat,  in  Tnscany.  After  a  long  illness  she 
died  in  1589,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

Cathedral. — The  principal  church  of  a 
diocese,  so  called  from  its  being  the  church  in 
which  the  etUkedra,  the  seat  or  throne  of 
the  bishop,  as  head  of  the  diocese,  is  placed. 
A  cathedral  is  usually  much  larger  than  other 
churches,  and  numerous  clergy  are  associated 
with  it,  as  canons,  honorary  canons,  and  minor 
canons.  In  recent  times  the  cathedrals 
of  the  Church  of  £!ngland  have  assumed  a 
more  congregational  character,  being  much 
more  frequented  by  the  laity  than  was  for- 
merly the  case,  especially  on  Sundays  and 
festival  occasions. 

Some  notice  of  each  of  the  cathedrals  will 
b^  found  under  the  name  of  the  bishopric  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  may  be  mentioned 
h^rr",  however,  that  they  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  those  of  the    Old  Foundation 


and  those  of  the  New  Foundation.  The 
cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation  were 
never  monastic  churches,  their  clergy  being 
**  secular  canons.**  These  are  York,  St.  Paul's, 
Chichester,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lin- 
coln, Salisbury,  Wells,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor, 
St.  David's,  Llandaff.  The  cathedrals  of  the 
New  Foundation  were  those  which  were  the 
churches  of  monasteries  as  well  as  cathedrals, 
the  clergy  of  which  were  monks  before  the 
Kef ormation.  When  the  "Rrtgliah  monasteries 
were  abolished,  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
them  in  cathedrals  by  secular  canons,  and 
charters  founding  the  cathedral  corporations 
anew  were  granted  for  this  purpose.  The 
monastic  cathedrals  were  Canterbury,  Durham, 
Winchester,  Bath,  Carlisle,  £ly,  Norwich, 
Kochester,  and  Worcester;  and  these,  with 
all  those  of  sees  founded  since  the  Bef ormation, 
are  cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation. 

The  officials  connected  with  a  cathedral  are 
generally — the  dean,  canons,  archdeacons  of 
the  diocese,  honorary  canons,  minor  canons, 
lay  clerks,  choristers,  organist,  chapter  clerk, 
architect,  master  of  grammar  school,  vergers, 
bedesmen. 

CSatholiCf  from  Greek  katholikot,  "uni- 
versal." The  word  seems  to  have  been  given 
originally  to  the  Christian  Church  to  contrast 
it  with  the  Jewish,  which  was  national,  and 
is  traceable  as  an  epithet  of  the  Church  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  expresses 
the  universality  of  the  Church,  spread  in  all 
times,  places,  and  amongst  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  In  ancient  times  the  word  Catholic 
was  a  title  of  dignity.  Vieared,  King  of 
the  Goths  in  Spain,  after  he  had  driven  the 
Arians  out  of  his  territories,  in  585,  was 
proclaimed  Catholic  by  the  Council  of  Toledo. 
The  title,  however,  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  until  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon, 
after  he  had  cleared  all  his  kingdom  of  the 
Moors,  reassumed  it  in  1492,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  become  hereditary  to  his  suc- 
cessors. In  like  manner  Philip  of  Yalois, 
King  of  France,  for  defending  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Moat  Christian  King  and  of  £lde»t  Son 
of  the  Church ;  the  King  of  Poland,  that  of 
ih'thodox  ;  the  King  of  Navarre,  that  of  Most 
Faithful;  while  the  Kingsof  Great  Britain  have 
retained  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faiths 
conferred  upon  Henry  VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X., 
before  he  separated  from  the  Communion  of 
Rome. 

The  word  "  Catholic  "  has  been  claimed  ex- 
clusively to  itself  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
vulgar  speech  has  often  conceded  it,  Roman- 
ists often  being  spoken  of  as  "Catholics." 
But  the  repetition  of  this  word  in  our  Creeds 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  Anglican  Church 
does  not  make  this  concession.  (See  Fearson 
on  the  Creed,  art.  ix.) 

Catholic  Apostolick  Church.— The 

name  assumed  by  the  body    of  Christians 
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which,  by  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  is 
known  as  Ikydtoites  (q.v.). 

Catholic  Emancipation  Act.— The 
Act  passed  in  April,  1829,  to  remove  from 
the  Roman  Catholics  the  political  disabilities 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  (See  CaueWa 
Dictionary  of  Jingliah  History^  s.y.) 

Cccilf  Richard,  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Evangelical  party,  was  bom  in  Chiswell 
Street,  London,  JSovembor  8th,  1748 ;  his  father 
was  a  scarlet-dyer  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  London 
merchant.  Mrs.  Cecil  belonged  to  a  Noncon- 
formist body,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  the 
early  religious  training  of  her  boy  would  have 
borne  fruit  according  to  her  hearths  desire, 
but  as  he  grew  up  he  imbibed  infidel  views, 
which  he  proceeded  to  instil  into  others,  and 
with  such  success,  that  long  years  afterwards 
it  cost  him  much  distress  that  in  some  cases  he 
was  powerless  to  undo  his  mischievous  work. 
He  was  destined  for  business,  but  his  tastes 
were  artistic  and  literary,  and  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  give  his  mind  to  mercantile 
pursuits.  It  was  while  idling  at  home,  and 
hardening  his  heart  by  devouring  all  the 
sceptical  literature  that  came  in  his  way,  that 
suddenly  he  began  to  reflect  on  his  mother^s 
patience  under  her  many  trials,  and  to  wonder 
at  its  cause,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  through  prayer  and  the  study 
of  the  Bible  that  she  gained  her  strength. 
He  read  religious  books  and  heard  preaching, 
till  at  leng^,  thoug^h  by  slow  degrees,  the 
whole  bent  of  his  life  was  changed.  His 
father,  who  was  a  Churchman,  though  ap- 
parently a  careless  and  worldly  man,  declared 
that  if  he  connected  himself  with  any  body 
of  Dissenters  he  would  g^ve  him  no  help,  but 
that  if  he  would  enter  the  Church  he  would 
bear  the  expense  of  his  university  career, 
and  accordingly  Richard  Cecil  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1773.  Ho  was  ordained  in  1776,  and 
took  temporary  charge  of  the  three  churches 
of  ThomtoD,  Bagworth,  and  Markefield,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  and  whereas  he  found  scarcely 
any  religion  in  either  of  these  places,  he  left 
them  all  with  flourishing  congregations.  His 
living  at  Lewes  was  worth  only  £80  a  year,  and 
his  health  was  not  gpood.  In  1780  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  St.  John's,  Bedford  Row,  a 
proprietary  chapel,  which  had  been  built  to  ac- 
commodate those  parishioners  of  St.  Andrew*s, 
Holbom,  who  were  scandalised  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  St.  John's  was  in 
such  a  dilapidated  state  that  poverty  almost 
compelled  Cecil  to  refuse  the  incumbency, 
but  friends  and  admirers  came  forward  with 
promises  of  support,  and  he  entered  on  it.  At 
the  same  time  he  held  three  lectureships,  one 
in  Spitalfields,  one  in  Long  Acre,  and  another 
at  Orange  Street  Chapel ;  none,  however,  were 
very  remunerative,  and  one  was  a  source 
rather  of  expense.    His  work  at  St.  John's 


was  very  difficult;  his  supporters  expect 
him  to  preach  at  once  as  he  had  done  at  h 
London  lectures,  but  he  found  those  abo 
him  so  utterly  ignorant,  that  he  had 
begin  with  the  very  simplest  truths,  ai 
lee^  them  gradually  on  to  the  full  measure 
the  GospeL  At  length,  in  spite  of  coldnc 
from  those  who  should  have  aided  hii 
his  work  was  crowned  with  success,  an 
gathering  around  him  a  large  congregatio 
he  became  one  of  the  best  kno^ni  evangeHc 
preachers  of  his  day.  He  had  both  go 
manner  and  good  matter  in  preaching,  ai 
a  wonderful  power  of  gaining  and  keepii 
the  attention  of  his  hearers ;  if  all  else  faik 
he  would  startle  them  into  listening  by  soz 
thrilling  announcement.  He  could  ada 
himself  to  an^  class  of  hearers,  and  had 
great  facility  in  introducing  telling  illusti 
tions  into  his  sermons,  but  always  in 
natural  and  easy  manner.  He  was  a  grf 
student  of  character,  and  herein  lay  much 
his  power.  In  1800  the  two  small  livings 
Chobham  and  Bisley  were  given  to  him,  I 
he  only  served  them  personally  in  summi 
A  few  only  of  his  sermons  have  been  pu 
lished,  and  they  have  been  regarded 
models;  he  had  intended  to  publish  mai 
more,  but  when  his  health  failed  he  enjoin 
his  wife  to  bum  them.  His  Vi»it  to  i 
Home  of  Mourning  was  much  valued  at  o 
time.  We  are  indebted  for  most  that 
known  of  Richard  Cecil  to  the  notes 
Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  and  his  frie 
and  biog^pher,  Archdeacon  Wilson.  ] 
was  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  Sociel 
instituted  in  1783  to  supply  the  lack 
clerical  meetings,  such  as  we  have  in  t 
present  day.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
the  "  Castle  and  Falcon  "  Inn,  in  Aliiersgi 
Street,  four  persons  being  present — Jo 
Newton,  H.  Foster,  Richard  Cecil,  a 
Eli  Bates;  afterwards  fortnightly  meetiz 
were  held  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Johc 
where  all  sorts  of  religious  subjects  were  d 
cussed.  Cecil  was  never  a  strong  man,  a 
his  feeble  health  often  prevented  his  taki 
as  active  a  part  in  the  evangelical  movem< 
as  some  of  his  friends.  In  1807  he  was  sell 
with  paralysis,  a  second  stroke  followed  n< 
year,  and  apoplexy  ended  his  life  on  Augi 
15th,  1810. 

Cecilia,  St. — Although  the  name  of  t 
saint  has  been  kept  in  the  calendar,  and  1 
memory  cherished  for  many  centuries,  nothi 
is  known  of  her  actual  history.  Traditi 
saye  that  she  was  martyred  with  her  husbai 
Valerian,  whom  she  had  converted  to  Chi 
tianity.  She  is  always  considered  to  be  1 
patron  saint  of  music,  and  in  the  ninth  c< 
tury  Paschal  I.  built  a  church  for  the  rea 
tion  of  her  relics,  leaving  money  for  t 
maintenance  of  a  perpetual  song  of  prai 
There  is  another  legend  about  her  to  whi 
Dryden  refers  in  his  '*  Ode  to  St.   Cecilii 
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vben  he  okjb  she  is  abla  *'  to  draw  an  angel 


[D0WATI8T8.] 

Calelnnuit.— A  tenn  sometiines  applied  to 
the  person  who  offidatee  at  Holy  Commumon, 
u  dirtinct  from  those  who  aasist  him. 

Ctlelirmtioil. — ^A  technical  term,  applied 
to  the  solemn  performance  of  reUgioua  utficea, 
«s  the  edebrutum  of  Holy  Communion,  &c. 
Also  the  offering  of  acts  of  praise  to  God  for 
any  special  instance  of  His  mercy,  or  in 
reierence  to  any  of  His  perfections. 

Celasfeme  Z.,  St.,  a  Roman  by  birth, 
FQcoeeded  Boniface  I.  as  Bishop  of  Borne  in 
423,  and  held  the  seat  eight  years,  five 
moaths,  and  three  days.  It  is  told  of  him 
tbst  in  his  time  some  innovators  in  the 
provinces  of  Narbonne  and  Vienna,  insisting 
apom  the  passage  of  Scriptnre,  **  Let  your  loins 
be  girt,"  persuaded  the  clergy  to  change 
their  former  drees,  and  to  wear  great  doal^ 
girded  with  belts.  Thereupon  he  wrote, 
in  4*2S,  a  long  epistle  to  the  bishops  of 
the  two  provinces,  condemning  this  abuse. 
The  great  events  of  bis  pontificate  were  two : 
^1)  the  Coandl  of  Ephesus  in  430,  at  which 
Xegtoiius  was  condemned  [Ephesus],  and  (2) 
the  dispute  about  appeals  of  the  African  clergy 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  had  made  so 
mach  noise  in  the  time  of  Zosimus  (q.v.),  and 
which  was  now  raised  a^ain.  The  Bishops  of 
the  African  Synod  havrng  sent  their  legates 
into  the  East  to  inspect  the  records  of  the 
Cooneil  of  Nice,  these  legates  brought  a  copy 
0!  the  records  back  with  them,  which  clearly 
destroyed  the  pretence  of  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
<iet4>nmned  the  oontroversy  on  the  side  of  the 
African  Bishops;  upon  which  they  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pope  Celestine,  defended  the  privi- 
If-ges  of  thdr  churches,  and  denounced  the 
Pope's  iasistance  npon  appeals  as  a  piece  of 
fienikr  vanity  and  encroachment. 

Celestilies. — ^In  the  Romish  Church,  a 
religious  Order  established  in  the  thirteenth 
CHitary,  so  called  from  their  founder.  Pope 
C^otine  V.  They  spread  rapidly  at  first, 
bat  there  are  bnt  a  few  convents  of  them  at 
pre*nt  These  monks  followed  the  Order  of 
^  Benedict,  wore  white  garments  with  black 
capes  and  scapularies,  and  were  devoted 
entirely  to  a  contemplative  life. 

CelMtiiij^  a  disciple  of  Felagius.  A 
^osKwhat  obscure  passage  in  Jerome  leaves  it 
doQbtfa]  whether  he  was  an  Italian  or  an 
InsbnAn.  A  contemporary  says  he  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  a  skilful  pleader  at  the  bar. 
He  travelled  with  Felagius  to  Rome,  and 
^»!DC6  to  Africa,  where  he  applied  to  be 
crdiined  priest,  but  Fftulinus,  a  deacon  of 
Jolian,  who  was  then  in  Africa,  charged  him 
'*ith  heterodoxy  before  Aurelius,  Bishop  of 
^^aithage,  a.d.  411.  The  charge  against  him 
vtt  the  denial  of  original  sin.    Aurelius  con- 


vened a  council,  by  which  Celestius  was 
condemned  and  expelled  from  Africa.  He 
appealed  from  this  bar  to  the  See  of  Rome ; 
but,  without  taking  any  care  to  follow  this 
appeal,  set  sail  for  Ephestis,  where  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  firmly  maintained  his 
opinions.  Felagius  having  been  delated  by 
Eros,  Bishop  of  Aix,  and  Lazarus,  Bishop  of 
Aries,  to  the  Goundl  of  Diospolisin  Palestine, 
A.D.  416,  Celestius's  doctrine  was  condemned 
there,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  Felagius 
disclaimed  it.  The  African  Bishops,  in  the 
year  416,  repeated  the  censure  of  the  heresy 
of  Felagius  and  Celestius,  and  wrote  to  Pope 
Innocent,  who  agreed  with  their  decision, 
A.D.  417.  After  the  death  of  this  Pope, 
Celestius,  driven  out  of  Asia  by  Atticus, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  came  to  Rome,  and 
waiting  upon  Zosimus,  Pope  Innocent's  suc- 
cessor, laid  a  confession  of  his  faith  before 
him,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  wipe  off 
the  imputation  of  heterodoxy,  and  declared 
himself  willing  to  submit  to  his  judgment. 
Zoeimus,  who  was  pleased  by  the  deference 
shown  to  his  see,  put  several  questions  to 
him,  examined  his  confession  of  faith,  and 
postponed  his  decision  for  two  months.  In 
the  meantime  he  censured  Eros  and  Lazarus, 
and  wrote  favourably  of  Celestius  to  the 
African  Bishops.  The  indignant  Africans, 
not  at  all  checked  by  the  Pope's  opinion,  held 
a  council  at  Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  year 
417,  and  confirmed  their  former  censure. 
Zosimus,  somewhat  awakened  by  their  remon- 
strances, summoned  Celestius  before  him,  but 
the  lattc^,  no  doubt  feeling  that  his  case  was 
hopeless,  left  Rome  immediately.  Upon  this 
Zosimus  condemned  him,  and  approved  the 
decisions  of  tJie  African  councils.  In  the 
year  419  the  Emperors  Honorius  and  Theo- 
dosius  published  an  edict  against  Celestius. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  to  Constantinople,  but 
found  himself  rejected  there;  thence  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
retired  with  PeLtgius  into  Great  Britain,  but 
this  is  tmcertain.  He  is  also  said  to  have  died 
in  a  Sidlian  monastery.  His  tenets  are  to  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustiue 
against  him.  Some  remains  of  his  writings 
are  found  in  Aug^tine*s  book,  Be  Oratid  et 
Feeeato  Originali, 

Celibaoy- — ^The  unmarried  state  to  which, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  uf 
Rome,  the  clergy  are  bound,  as  aie  other 
persons  who  pl^ge  themselves  to  it  by  a 
special  vow.  In  the  Jewish  Church  the  priests 
lived  in  marriage,  but  were  forbidden  to 
marry  a  harlot,  or  a  woman  who  had  been 
diYoroed,  or  even  a  widow.  "We  know  that 
some  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  married, 
though  St.  Paul  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  were  certain  circumstances  which  made 
it  better  not  to  marry.  This  is  a  passage  of 
his  writings  worth  considering,  for  it  is  much 
relied  upon  by  advocates  of  celibacy. 
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It  is  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Kow,  by  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  this  chapter  it  appears,  firstly, 
that  in  some  cases  the  Apostle  advises  marriage 
without  exception  of  any  order  of  person 
rverse  9).  Secondl)',  he  leaves  it  to  choice  and 
discretion.  Thirdly,  he  recommends  single 
life,  not  upon  the  score  of  merit,  but  of  con- 
venience, because  the  Church  was  likely  to 
fall  under  a  state  of  persecution  (verse  28). 
Fourthly,  that  the  advice  was  not  particularly 
directed  to  the  clergy,  but  to  Christians  in 
generaL  The  AposUe  nowhere  limits  his  dis- 
course to  the  former,  but  all  along  applies 
himself  to  believers  in  common.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  have  owned  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
as  neither  of  Divine  nor  Apostolical  institution. 
Thus  in  the  Canon  Law,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
for  some  ages,  we  have  Gratian  saying,  <*  The 
marriage  of  priests  is  forbidden  neither  by 
evangelical,  legal,  nor  by  apostolical  authority; 
but  for  all  that  it  is  altogether  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  Church." 

St.  Paul,  elsewhere,  not  only  does  not 
forbid,  but  even  expressly  permits,  marriage 
to  the  dorgy.  For,  laying  down  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  bishop,  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
he  proposes  this  as  one,  "  that  he  be  blame- 
less, the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faith- 
ful children.*'  In  the  ancient  Church 
many  'persons  were  admitted  to  holy  orders 
who  had  their  wives  living  and  dwelling 
with  them.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions the  Apostles  were  introduced  in  this 
manner:  "We  have  ordered  that  a  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon  should  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  whether  their  wives  be  alive  or 
dead.**  The  preference  for  single  life  seems 
to  have  been  started  by  TertuUian,  who  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  being  led  away 
with  the  enthusiasms  of  Montanus,  endea- 
voured to  refine  upon  the  Christian  religion, 
and  strain  it  up  to  angelical  perfection.  We 
may  likewise  observe  that  the  excessive  com- 
mendation of  virginity  and  ignorance  grew 
together,  and  that  the  reputation  of  celibacy 
was  highest  when  knowledge  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders the  history  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  and  compares  them  with  the  other 
periods  of  the  Church;  whereas,  when  the 
argument  is  impartially  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  excellence  in 
single  life  above  that  of  marriage,  and  that 
the  imputations  of  discredit  and  disadvantage 
thrown  upon  marriage  are  no  better  than  a 
reflection  upon  the  state  of  creation  and  the 
order  of  Providence.  That  sobriety  is  not 
inconsistent  with  marriage  appears  plainly 
by  the  Apostle's  assuring  us  *<  that  marriage 
is  honourable  in  all  men,  and  the  bed  unde- 
filed  "  [Heb.  xiii  4].  In  the  Council  of  Nice, 
vhen  tne  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  proposed, 
under  the  pretence  of  promoting   chastity, 
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tins  declared  that  cohabitation  witii  a  lav 
wife  was  chastity,  and  was  applauded  for 
sentence  by  the  whole  Council.  He  add 
that,  though  he  had  lived  all  his  lifeti 
in  celibacy,  yet  he  did  not  think  t 
yoke  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  clerf 
Clement  of  Alexandria  afilrms  that  ji 
men  under  the  old  law  had  children,  a 
lived  in  marriage  with  sobriety.  "  Wha 
sa^s  he,  "  cannot  people  cohabit  in  matrimo 
with  the  character  of  temperance  ?  Withi 
all  doubt:  let  us  not,  therefore,  attempt 
dissolve  a  union  of  God's  institution'*  iSirt 
Ota,  lib.  3].  And  St.  Ambrose  says— <*  1 
Apostle  commands  a  bishop  to  be  1 
husband  of  one  wife,  not  that  he  excludes 
unmarried  man,  for  that  is  farther  than  I 
precept  reaches.  There  is,  therefore, 
more  meant  by  this  qualification  than  that 
conjugal  chastity  he  may  guard  his  virt 
and  preserve  the  grace  given  him  in  baptist 
[Ambrose,  £piat.  82,  ad  VerceU.']. 

To  put  the  case  in  a  single  sentence,  I 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  looked  upon  m 
thing  indifferent  in  the  first  two  centuri 
was  proposed  in  the  third,  magnified  in  i 
fourth,  and  in  some  places  imposed  in  i 
fifth. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  it  gained  groo 
in  some  provinces  of  the  West,  celibacy  ne 
universally  prevailed  even  there  till  the  tfc 
teenth  or  fourteenth  century.  In  the  Eas 
has  never  been  imposed  or  practised  from  1 
Apostles'  time  to  tiie  present  age.  It  is  vi 
noticeable  that  among  all  the  heresies  from  i 
Apostles*  time  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  th 
was  scarcely  one  whidi  did  not  either  c 
demn  or  decry  marriage,  and  laud  celibacy 
a  most  perfect  state.  Thus  did  Satuxnin 
the  Corinthians,  Basilidians,  Marcionites,  t 
Carpocratians ;  to  whom  we  may  add  Tat 
and  many  others. 

,  Cellites  or  Cellite.— This  name, 
rived  from  cella^  "  a  cell,"  was  ffiven  in  ea 
days  to  a  class  of  monks  midway  betw( 
hermits  and  cenobites.  They  lived  alone  1 
hermits,  but,  unlike  them,  repaired  at  f estiv 
to  the  church  of  the  monastery  to  which  tl 
had  attached  themselves.  In  the  middle  a; 
the  name  was  applied  to  a  religious  ore 
founded  in  1300,  which  had  houses  at  Antwe 
Louvain,  Malines,  Cologne,  and  other  Gem 
towns ;  their  special  work  was  to  nurse  the  s 
poor  and  to  bury  the  dead.  They  are  sometir 
called  Alexiansj  from  their  founder,  Alexi 
a  Roman,  but  they  were  a  branch  of 
Bbouards  (q.v.). 

CelsilS.  —  A  Greek  philosopher,  ^ 
wrote  in  the  second  centur}*  against  Chi 
tianity,  and  was  answered  by  Origen.  Celsr 
book  has  perished,  and  nothing  is  knowi 
it  or  its  author  except  what  can  be  gathe 
from  Origen*s  answer. 
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Cemetery  (Or.  koimgtirion,  i,0,  **  a  place 
to  sleep  in  "j.— ^Applied  by  Christians,  to  whom 
death  itseix  is  bat  a  sleep,  to  the  place  of 
bonftL  A  cemetery  is  thus  a  place  or  piece 
of  gionnd  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
who  have  **  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus."  By  later 
Qttge  the  term  is  applied  to  any  burial-ground. 

Cenoliito*    [Monasticism.] 

Cenotaph  {Gt.  kenot,  "empty,"  and /o^Ao*, 
''aflepaichre"). — ^A  monument  erected  to  the 
meiDOTy  of  a  person  buried  in  another  place. 

CeilM. — ^To  perfume  with  incense. 

Cesstr.    [Thurible.] 

CeumxeSv  Ecclbsiastical. — The  ju- 
dicial sentences  of  the  Church  upon  offencters 
sgaiiul  doctrine  or  morals.  Thus  men  may 
b«  deprived  of  the  Communion,  or  priests 
mar  be  suspended  from  officiating.  The 
diifierent  kinds  of  censure  are  the  following : 
Eseommttmieatum  cats  off  from  the  Communion 
of  the  Church ;  Suspmiian  forbids  the  use  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Functions,  either  wholly  or 
vith  respect  to  some  branches;  Depontum 
degrades  an  ecclesiastic,  and  deprives  him  of 
his  Orders;  an  Inierdiet  in  the  Church  of 
Uome  forbids  the  administering  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  performance  of  Divine  Service  in 
public 

When  censure  is  passed  by  law  made  for 
the  occasion  it  is  said  to  be  a  Jure;  when  by 
a  superior  for  some  particular  fact  it  is  ab 
hamme.  Censuree  /Sste  §mUnt%a  are  incurred 
by  committing  a  prohibited  action,  without 
asv  need  of  jnd^ent  pronounced;  while 
•^Htentim  ferendtt,  though  deserved,  are  not 
iscQired  until  judgment  is  given  by  an  officer 
eommiasioDed  for  the  purpose.  Censures  re* 
f'Ttti  are  such  as  the  superinr  who  passes 
them  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  absolv- 
mg  from ;  those  not  retenfsd  may  be  removed 
by  an  ordinary  minister. 

CentuiM  of  MagdAlnirg.— The  first 
comprehensive  work  of  the  Protestants  on  the 
hii^ary  of  the  Christian  Qiurch  was  so  called, 
berianse  it  was  divided  into  centuries  (each 
volome  containing  the  events  of  one  hundred 
vfan),  and  was  &st  written  at  Magdeburg. 
Matlhias  Flaccias  formed  the  plan'  of  it  in 
\bh%  in  order  to  prove  the  agreement  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  with  that  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  the  difference  between  the 
latter  and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
B&ronius  wrote  his  Annalt  in  opposition  to 
the  Oentwie^ 

Cexdo. — ^The  founder  of  an  heretical  sect 
in  the  second  century;  he  was  a  Syrian 
<^tioetic,  whose  teaching  was  very  similar  to 
*hat  of  Simon  Magus.  He  held  that  there 
existed  two  prineipU9,  one  good  and  one  evil, 
;^ial  to  each  other,  and  between  these  an 
intermediate  deity,  neither  perfectly  good  tior 
{^rlectly  evil,  "but  with  power  to  reward  and 
I^aauh.    Hie  evil  principle  was  the  Supreme 


Being;  the  good  principle,  the  unknown 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  middle  deity,  the 
Creator  of  the  inferior  world,  and  the  God 
and  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  The  Cerdonians 
rejected  we  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
many  parts  of  the  New,  accepting  only  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  that  in  part,  and  por- 
tions of  St.  Paul*8  Epistles.  They  denied  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  saying  that  He 
was  clothed  with  immaterial  fiesh,  and  that 
His  sufferings  were,  therefore,  not  real ;  they 
also  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  name  Cerdonians  did  not  long  survive ; 
their  tenets  are  confuted  in  treatises  against 
the  Mardonites.    [Makcionitbs.] 

Ceremony. — ^The  derivation  of  this  word 
is  imcertain.    Professor  Skeat  derives  it  from 
Sanskrit,  Kartnatt,  **  an  action  or  rite."    It  is 
used  in  Shakespeare  of  ornaments : — 
"  Dltrobe  the  ima^s. 

If  yoQ  do  find  them  deck'd  wit h  oeremonies." 
JuItMJ  Cwiar,  i.  1. 

In  law  a  ceremony  is  distinguished  from  a 
rite  in  consisting  of  gestures  or  acts  accom- 
panied, preceded,  or  followed  by  the  utterance 
of  words,  whereas  a  rite  is  a  service  expressed 
in  words.  The  use  of  ceremonies  in  religious 
acts  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  man  is  a  com- 
pound being,  consisting  of  soul  and  body.  If 
he  were  purely  spiritual,  sensible  ceremonies 
would  be  superseded;  being  what  he  is,  God  de- 
mands the  dedication  of  both  his  natures  to  His 
service.  Hooker,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Meeletiaetieal  JPblity,  has  the  most  complete 
defence  existing  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Our  Lord  sanctioned 
the  use  of  ceremonies,  not  only  by  follow- 
ing the  prescribed  ritual  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  but  also  by  using  things  indifferent, 
not  prescribed,  but  which  had  become  parts  of 
Jewish  practice.  Thus  He  joined  in  the 
synagogue  worship,  kept  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, though  it  was  not  commanded  in  the 
Law  (John  vii.),  used  the  Cup  of  Charity  at 
the  Passover  (Luke  xxii.  1 7),  and  Mt  down  with 
the  twelve,  though  the  orig^inal  command  was 
to  eat  the  feast  standing. 

It  is  generally  held,  with  Calvin,  that  not 
only  ceremonies  which  are  for  reverence  and 
decency  may  be  observed,  but  also  those 
which  are  purely  symbolical,  so  long  as  the 
doctrine  symbobsed  is  true.  Even  Bucer 
approved  the  sig^  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  a 
ceremony  which  to  many  of  the  Reformers 
was  peculiarly  objectionable. 

Of  late  years  controversy  has  arisen  in  the 
Church  of  England  concerning  ceremonies 
which  have  been  revived  in  some  congre- 
gations, and  which  were  prescribed  in  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  but  were 
abolished  in  the  second.  The  revivers  took 
their  stand  on  the  Ornaments  Rubric 
(q.v.),  and  maintained  that  it  restored  the 
ceremonies  in  question,  and  also*  that  the 
experience  of  years  has  shown  that  the  neglect 
of  ceremonial  has  been  accompanied  with  a 
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weakening  of  religious  life.  Each  of  the 
ceremonies  thus  introduced  will  be  discussed 
under  its  own  head.  The  controversy  has 
been  carried  through  the  law  courts,  the 
defenders  maintaining  that  what  is  not  for- 
bidden may  lawfully  be  used,  so  lon^  as  it 
does  not  contravene  the  spirit  of  the  Laturg}', 
their  opponents  holding  that  non-command- 
ment involves  prohibition.  The  case  is  thus 
stated  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  in  his 
Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer  : — 

"  In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
there  were  many  ceremonies  prescribed  which 
have  not  been  retained;  thus  water  was 
enjoined  to  be  mixed  with  the  wine  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
crossing  in  the  consecration  prayer;  the 
bread  was  to  be  unleavened  and  round ;  ex- 
orcism was  used  in  the  office  of  baptism,  and 
the  infant  anointed,  after  being  dipped  thrice, 
.  and  having  the  chrisom  put  upon  him ;  the 
bishop  was  to  cross  the  confirmed  person  in 
the  £>rehead;  a  ring  and  other  tokens  of 
spousage,  as  gold  or  nlver,  were  to  be  given 
in  matrimony ;  the  sick  person,  upon  desire, 
was  to  be  anointed  on  the  forehead  or  the 
breast ;  the  priest  was  to  cast  earth  upon  the 
corpse,  and  to  commend  the  soul  to  Gk>d  :  the 
chiuched  woman  was  to  offer  her  chrisom; 
and  crossing,  knocking  upon  the  breast,  and 
other  gestures,  were  permitted  to  be  used. 
These  are  ceremonies  in  the  strictest  sense ; 
and  it  was  for  these  that  this  preface  ['*0f 
Ceremonies,'*  in  the  English  Frayer  book] 
was  made  to  apologise,  more  than  for  the 
few  ceremonies  whidi  are  now  retained." 

The  result  of  the  litigation  to  which  we 
have  referred  was  the  judgment  of  the 
court  that  certain  ceremonies  were  unlawful 
[FoLKESTONB  KiTUAL  Judombnt],  but  the 
aefenders  took  objection  to  the  constitution 
of  the  court,  and  many  have  refused  to  obey 
it.  In  a  few  cases  the  clergy  were  delved 
of  their  livings  in  consequence,  and  a  Koyal 
Commisfdon  was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Tait,  to  examine  the 
whole  question  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  the  matter  must  be  said  to  be  still  un- 
settled. [Ecclesiastical  CovHTs;  Ritualism.] 

CerinthTUi. — A  Gnostic  teacher,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  a.d.  81 — 96. 
Bom  in  Judsea,  he  was  educated  at  Alexandria, 
but  returned  to  his  native  country  to  teach 
his  peculiar  tenets;  finally  he  settled  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  Apostle 
John.  According  to  a  weU-lmown  tradi- 
tion, St.  John,  upon  one  occasion,  entering  the 
public  bath  at  Ephesus,  saw  Cerinthus  within, 
and  immediately  rushed  out,  saying,  "  Let  us 
fiee,  lest  the  bath  fall  in,  as  long  as  Cerinthus, 
that  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  wi&in." 

The  accounts  of  Cerinthus  and  his  teach- 
ing are  all  by  his  opponents,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  this  fact.  Like  other 
Gnostics,  he  is  alleged  to  have  claimed  special 


knowledge,  revealed  to  him  by  higher  powers ; 
he  asserted  that  there  would  be  an  earthly 
kingdom  of  Christ,  lasting  for  one  thousand 
years,  and  that  this  kingdom  would  be  marked 
by  sensual  pleasures,  or,  as  he  expressed  it, 
bv  "nuptial  festivals."  Dionysius,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  says  that  Cerinthus  was  him- 
self "  a  voluptuary,  and  altogether  sensuaL*' 
Unlike  his  predecessor,  Simon  Magus,  Cerin- 
thus  did  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  teacher.  He  taught  that  the  Creator 
of  the  world  was  an  angel  distinct  from  and 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  God,  and  that  this 
creating  angel  was  the  author  of  the  Old 
Testament;  he  taught,  too,  that  Jesus  wa« 
bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  His  higher 
nature  descended  upon  Him  at  His  baptism 
and  left  Him  before  His  crucifixion.  Cerin- 
thus appears  certainly  to  have  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jbhe  body,  and  so  could  not 
have  agreed  with  the  other  Gnostics  in  re- 
garding matter  as  altogether  eviL  So,  too, 
he  differed  from  them  in  regarding  the 
Creator  as  not  hostile  to  the  Supreme  God, 
but  unconsciously  an  instrument  in  His  hands. 

Chad  or  C6ftdda^  the  patron  saint  of 
Lichfield,  was  one  of  four  brothers,  who 
were  all  priests,  and  one  of  whom,  Cedd,  wai 
Bidiop  of  the  East  Saxons — t.^.,  of  London. 
Little  is  known  of  Chad's  birth  and  parentage, 
except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Korthumbna, 
and  a  pupil  of  Aidan,  after  whose  death  he 
went  to  Ireland  in  661.  Cedd  had  estabUahed 
a  monastery  at  Lastingham,  in  York^hire,  and 
at  his  deatii  bequeathed  the  charge  of  it  to 
Chad,  his  younger  brother. 

At  this  time  the  see  of  York  was  vacant, 
and  Wilfrid,  a  priest,  was  sent  to  France  to 
be  consecrated  by  ^gilbert,  Bishop  of  Paris, 
there  being  at  the  time  no  Archbishop  oi 
Canterbury.  King  Oswy  was  offended  at  the 
slight  which  he  considered  had  been  offered 
to  the  English  Church,  and  sent  to  Lasting?- 
ham  for  St.  Chad  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
f>ee.  As  Wilfrid  had  not  vet  returned  to 
England,  St.  Chad  had  no  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing the  office,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  (in 
A.D.  666)  by  Wini,  Bishop  of  Weasex,  and 
tWb  other  bishops,  who  diffiered  from  the 
Roman  Church  about  the  proper  date  for 
celebrating  Easter.  For  this  reason  Theodore, 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  declared 
that  St.  Chad  was  not  legally  bishop,  but, 
after  conversation  with  Cha^,  he  himself  con< 
firmed  the  appointment.  St.  Chad,  however, 
retired  in  favour  of  Wilfrid,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  the 
Mercians  at  Lichfield.  It  was  his  custom  to 
travel  through  his  diocese  on  foot,  until  com- 
manded by  the  archbishop  to  ride  in  a  waggon 
when  journeying  any  great  distance.  He 
died  three  years  after  his  apfwintment  to 
Lichfield,  in  March,  673.  His  name  ia 
rptainf^d  in  the  Church  of  England  Calendar, 
March  2. 
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Chalcadon.    [Councils.] 

ChaHee  (Lat.  ettlix,  **  a  cup  "). — ^The  cup 
Tised  at  the  Holy  Communioxi.  The  woid 
is  used  in  one  of  the  aide-rabiics  of  the  Con- 
secration Prayer. 

Chalnittrs.  Thomas^  D.D.»  LL.D.y  bom 
at  Anstruther^in  Fifediiire,  UKarch  17th,  1780, 
died  at  Momingside,  Edinburgh,  Hay  30th, 
1847.  He  was  brought  up  in  strict  Calvinism, 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's  University,  and 
liceoaed  to  pieach  when  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  At  first  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  natural  science 
that  he  neglected  his  profession,  and  when  in 
1803  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Kilmany, 
he  opened  vdluntary  classes  in  his  favourite 
rabjects  at  the  University  of  St  Andrew^s, 
nine  miles  distant.  In  1808  he  pubUahed  his 
Inquiry  imtc  the  Extent  and  Stability  of 
Sat'wtai  Ruourcetf  which  attracted  much 
notice  for  the  originality  of  its  views  in 
political  economy.  But  soon  after  this, 
aumestie  calamities,  and  an  illness  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  caused  him  to  think 
more  aerioosl^  of  his  religious  profession,  and 
vhile  preparmg  an  article  for  Brewster^s 
Edinhv^h  ^ityeiopadia  on  ''Christianity," 
he  became  so  impressed  that  he  altered  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  bnd  devoted  himself 
earnestly  to  pastoral  duties.  And  one  of  the 
irA  visible  results  was  that  the  whole  aspect 
of  his  congregation  at  Kilmany  changed. 
They  no  longer  looked  at  him  with  stupid 
wonder,  bat  with  fixed  and  reverent  attention. 
Instead  of  empty  seats,  there  was  now  a 
throng,  not  only  from  the  village,  but  from 
neigfabooring  places,  some  coming  from  St. 
Andrew's,  Dundee.  In  July,  1815,  he  was 
chMen  minister  of  the  l^^on  Church,  Olasgow, 
and  here  his  eloquent  preaching  made  a  great 
KBSitioD,  as  it  did  the  following  year  in 
London.  HuskiaBon,  Wilberforoe,  Canning, 
were  aU  electrified  by  him.  In  1816  he 
dtrliTeired  seven  XHstminet  on  th$  Christian 
jftntUAiomy  Viewed  m  Conneetion  tcith  Modem 
Attnmmy  ;  they  were  published  in  1817,  and 
bad  a  great  popularity.  In  1819,  wishing  to 
derote  himself  moire  to  the  care  of  the  poor, 
and  to  te^  his  own  schemes  for  providing 
for  them,  he  removed  to  St.  John's  parish,  in 
Glasgow,  where  the  population  of  12,000 
tonsifiled  entirely  of  the  working  classes; 
bene  he  established  schools,  and  organised 
K'verai  acheaoDes.  He  divided  and  subdivided 
bia  parish,  and  himself  superintended  the 
working  of  the  machinery,  and  regularly 
visited  each  family.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  ministry  he  employed  the  services  of  a 
vonng  man  who  afterwards  himself  became 
iajocn^  EowAKD  Ikvino  (q.v.^.  In  1823  he 
became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  St. 
.Andrew's,  and  in  1828  was  transferred  to  the 
ebairof  theology  in  Edinburgh.  In  1 833  came 
bis  Bridgewater  Treatise  On  the  Adaptation  of 
IxterntU  Nattare  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 


Conetitution  of  Man,  which  was  received  with 
immense  favour,  and  gained  him,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Hanna,  **  literary  honours  such  as  were 
never  united  previously  in  the  person  of  any 
Scottish  eodettiastic ; "  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  French  Institute  electing 
him  as  a  fellow  of  their  respective  bodies,  while 
the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  1834  he  was  made 
convener  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee, 
and  laboured  with  such  energy  that  in  the 
course  of  seven  years  220  new  churches  were 
built  and  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  nation.  But  now  came  the 
collision  which  led  to  the  great  disruption. 
[ScoTUiND,  Fkbb  Church  or. J  Of  the  seoeders 
Chalmers  was  the  most  illustrious.  He  had 
foreseen  the  catastrophe  and  provided  for  it, 
and  when  the  Free  Church  was  formed,  in  1 843, 
he  was  elected  the  first  Moderator ;  and  it  was 
]ai:gely  through  his  prudence  that  the  new 
body  obtained  so  large  a  hold  upon  public 
opinion.  But  he  steadily  declared  that  he 
held  fast  to  the  Establishment  principle  and 
the  theology  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
He  resigned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  Pro- 
fessorship on  his  secession,  and  immediately 
beoame  Principal  and  Theological  Professor 
of  New  College,  founded  by  the  seceders. 
He  preached  to  overflowing  congregations  in 
London  in  May,  1847,  returned  to  Edinburgh 
on  the  28th  of  that  month,  and  three  days 
later  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  published 
his  own  works  in  25  vols.,  to  which  0  more 
were  added  posthumously  by  his  biographer. 
Dr.  Hanna. 

Cliailder,  Daniel  [1565^1621].— A  great 
French  Protestant  divme.  It  is  said  that  he 
drew  up  die  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  many 
times  a  commissioner  for  his  party  in  import- 
ant business,  and  also  president  or  moderator 
in  several  synods.  The  time  he  spent  in 
secular  business  and  studies  did  not  hinder 
him  from  being  a  skilful  controversialist,  of 
which  he  gave  proof  in  his  conference  with 
Father  Cotton,  and  in  his  writings,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  his  Panetratia 
Catholiea^  where  he  handles  the  controversy 
between  the  Protestanteand  Roman  Catholics 
with  a  great  deal  of  learning.  His  work 
against  Bellarmine,  though  consisting  of  four 
volumes  in  folio,  is  not  complete.  An  abridg- 
ment of  it  was  made  by  Spanheim. 

Chaacel. — The  upper  end  of  the  church, 
in  modem  churches  generally  the  east  end : 
containing  the  Lord's  Table,  the  sedilia  and 
desks  for  the  clergy,  and  usually  for  the  choir 
as  well.  The  floor  is  commonly  raised  above 
the  general  level,  though  not  always  so.  It 
is  characteristic  of  some  very  old  churches 
that  the  chancel  is  dcpre*Md  a  step  («.y.,  at 
Monkton,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet).  The  name 
chancel  is  derived  from  the  lattice,  screen, 
or  railing  {caneelli)  by  which  this  part  is 
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separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church.*  In 
former  times  the  chancel  was  held  to  be 
so  sacred  thsi,  in  time  of  Divine  Service,  the 
laity  were  not  nermitted  to  enter  it.  It  was 
called  the  "Sanctuary,"  the  "Holy,"  the 
^  Inaccessible."  In  the  midst  stood  the  altar, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  wall  in  the 
rear  to  admit  of  a  tier  of  seats  for  the  bishop 
and  his  presbjrters,  with  a  space  between  them 
and  the  Dack  of  the  altar.  On  one  side  was 
the  prothesis,  or  side  table,  and  on  the  other 
a  place  for  the  deacons. 

In  the  churches  of  the  present  day,  chancels 
are  variously  cocstructea,  and  innovations 
have  been  made  on  the  primitive  model, 
corresponding  with  changes  of  circumstances 
and  variations  of  opinion  and  taste.  The 
main  design  of  the  chancel  has,  however, 
been  invariably  preserved,  vis.,  the  placing 
in  it  of  the  altar,  or  communion  table. 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  controversy  from  time  to  time  in  the 
English  Church  concerning  the  use  of 
the  chancel  and  its  furniture.  In  1649  the 
Rubric  ordered  that  the  service  should  be  said 
"  in  the  Quire.*'  Bucer  and  otiier  reformers 
declaimed  against  this,  and  in  1562  (second 
Prayer  Book  of  Ediwd  VI.)  service  was 
ordered  to  be  <*said  in  such  place  of  the 
church,  chancel,  or  chapel,  and  the  minister 
shall  so  turn  himself  as  that  the  people 
best  shall  hear.'*  At  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  wanton  destruction,  it  was  added 
that  **  the  chancels  shall  remain  as  in  times 
past."  In  Queen  Blisabeth's  Prayer  Book  the 
service  was  to  be  said  *<  in  the  accustomed 
place,"  which  was  generally  the  chancel;  at 
the  same  time  discretion  was  left  to  the 
ordinary  to  modify  the  order  according  to 
convenience.  Some  ordinaries  used  this  dis- 
cretion to  order  a  "  reading  pew,"  i.e.,  reading 
desk,  outside  the  chancel  in  the  body  of  the 
chuitsh,  and  in  course  of  years  this  reading 
pew  became  an  established  institution  in  the 
majority  of  churches  for  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer. 

But  a  further  discretion  came  to  be  used 
with  respect  to  chancels.  As  they  were  "  in 
times  past"  was  found  to  mean  differently, 
acoordmg  to  circumstances.  In  some  churdies, 
especially  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches, 
the  altar  remained  attached  to  the  east  walL 
In  others  it  had  been  removed,  and  a  table 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  churdi.  But,  says 
iCichoUs  lOommentaiy  on  the  C,P.\  "this 
latitude  b^g  ^nted,  several  inconveniences 
arose.  Great  irreverence  was  used  towwrds 
the  holy  table,  hats  and  gloves  were  tiirown 
upon  it,  and  the  churchwiudens  and  overseers 
were  frequently^  writing  their  accounts  there- 
on, the  processioning  boys  eating  their  loaves 
and  cakes,  and  dogs  leaping  up  at  the  bread, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  our  Reformation,  not 

*  The  verb  "  to  cancel  **  mmsm  literally  to  draw 
diagonal  lines  acroea  writing,  as  denoting  that  it  is 
theraby  invalidated. 


only  among  the  Papists,  but  also  among  the 
Protestant  churches  abroad."  One  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  injunctions  was,  **  That  the  holy 
table  in  every  church  be  decently  made,  and 
set  in  the  place  where  the  altar  stood,  and 
there  commonly  covered,  as  thereto  belongetk, 
and  so  stand."  Archbishop  Laud  enforced 
uniformity  on  this  point,  ordering  that  the 
Communion  Table  should  stand  "  altarwise,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  be  railed  in.** 
The  Revolution  threw  all  this  into  confusion, 
but  at  the  Restoration  the  ancient  custom  was 
reverted  to,  and  has  ever  since  so  remained. 

The  chancel  of  a  church  is  the  rector's 
freehold,  and  he  is  therefore  bound  to  keep 
it  in  order.  But  where  the  rector  is  a  layman 
the  law  has  decided  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 
make  a  vault  or  affix  tablets  in  the  chancel 
without  the  leave  of  the  ordinary. 

Chanoallor  of  a  Piocese.— The  word 
Chancellor  was  originally  applied  to  the  secre- 
tary who  sat  in  a  place  railed  in  (in  emneellu) 
to  take  down  the  judge's  sentence  in  a  court 
of  law,  or  to  act  as  the  king's  private  secretary, 
and  stand  between  him  and  his  subjects.  Thus 
we  still  have  the  Lord  Chancellor,  *'  the  keeper 
of  the  Queen's  conscience,"  as  symbolised  by 
his  holding  the  Great  SeaL  The  diocesan 
chancellor  is  the  keeper  of  the  seals  of  an 
archbishop  or  bishop,  and  judge  of  his  dio- 
cesan court.  This  office  now  includes  those 
of  Official  Principal,  whose  duty  is  to  hear  and 
decide  matters  of  temporal  cognisance  deter- 
minable in  the  bishop's  court,  and  Ticar- 
Greneral,who  exercises  the  jurisdiction  properly 
spiritual,  when  the  bi^op  himself  is  hindered 
b^  infirmities  or  other  impediments.  The 
diocesan  chancellor  is  now  generally  a  layman. 

Chandler,  Edward  [bom  1670;  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  1717,  of  Durham  1730;  died  1760]. 
— One  of  the  ablest  Christian  apologists  of  his 
century.  His  chief  work,  A  Lefemee  of  Chru^ 
tianityfrom  the  Fropheeiet  of  the  Old  Teetm^nt^ 
was  drawn  forth  by  a  work  of  the  deist 
Collins,  A  DieooureeoH  the  Oumnde mtd Beteem 
of  the  Chrietum  Selifum^  in  which  the  latter 
had  denied  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
had  occasioned  any  Messianic  ezpMtation  at 
the  time  when  our  Lord  was  bom.  Chandler's 
work  displayed  great  rabbinical  and  senerel 
research.  Collins  replied  with  Jhe  Scheme  «/ 
Literal Fropheey  Ooimdered^eaai  the  controversy 
closed  with  Chandler's  rejoinder.  "  It  was,"* 
says  B(r.  Overton,  "  the  most  solid  and  pro- 
found, if  not  the  most  brilliant  work  which 
the  Deistical  controversy  had  yet  caUed  forth.*' 
—Mnglieh  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  OMtmy, 
i.  194. 

Cluuidler,  Sajcvbl  [1693^1766].— An 
eminent  minister  for  forty  years  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  City. 
He  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  both  Arch- 
bishop Seeker  and  Bishop  Butler,  having 
been  educated  with  them  at  a  dissenting 
school.    On  one  occasion  he  heard  Bishop 
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Gooch,  of  Norwich,  deUver  his  eharge,  and 
mnonstnted  agamst  some  expressions  in  it. 
The  result  was  a  oorrespondence  and  a  dis- 
cnsion,  in  which  Grooch,  who  passed  for  a 
High  Churchman,  displayed  and  received  most 
friendly  feelings,  and  Sherlock,  who  joined  in 
the  discnsnon,  was  also  much  delighted  with 
Chandler,  and  large  overtures  were  made 
towards  proposals  for  union.  Chandler 
wished  to  have  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  words  solely,  to  discontinue 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  to  consent  to  the 
Episcopal  ordination  of  dissenting  ministers, 
provided  it  did  not  of  necessity  imply  any 
invaHdity  in  previous  Orders.  It  is  not 
known  whether  these  proposals  were  actually 
pressed  on  the  ministry  oy  the  bishops,  but 
probably  they  were.  (Sie  Mr.  Abbey's  chapter 
in  The  £apli§h  Church  in  the  EighUmth  Cm- 
tujy,  i  407.)  Chandler's  Commentaries  on 
ntiieof  St.  Panl*s  Epistles  are  largely  quoted, 
ds  is  also  his  Lift  of  Jkipid,  in  D*Oyly  and 
Manfs  Bible. 

duuming,  William  Ellkbt  [1780-^ 
1S42J.  Themost  celebrated  Unitarian  preacher 
of  n^em  times^  and  one  of  the  noblest  of 
philanthropists.  He  was  bom  at  Newport, 
iOiode  Island,  United  States,  the  son  of  a 
jodge.  Both  father  and  mother  were  Calvin- 
iitsof  deep  religious  feeling.  After  graduating 
at  Harvard  College,  he  passed  througb  a  time 
of  very  anxious  religious  doubt,  which  occa- 
Booed  him  such  suffering  as  permanently 
enfeebled  his  health,  but  emergmg  from  it 
he  became  a  preacher  in  Boston.  His  fire 
and  eloquence,  as  well  as  his  personal  cha- 
raot»,  drew  large  congregations,  who  soon 
discovered  tiiat  their  preacher  was  really  an 
Aiisn.  He  was,  however,  so  eagerly  bent  on 
the  redress  of  social  and  moral  evils,  that  he 
had  hardly  formulated  with  deflniteness  his 
own  creed.  It  was  a  time  of  much  controversy 
in  America,  parties  dividing  themselves  into 
**Anti.Trinitarian"  and  «*Anti.Calvinistic" 
Channing  became  the  spokesman  of  both, 
bat  his  endeavonrB  to  recognise  the  unity  be- 
tween **  an  lovers  of  truth  and  followers  of 
l^liriit,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven,"  caused 
him  to  be  much  esteemed  by  men  of  all 
•cikools. 

Though  the  theology  of  Channing  is  un- 
nistakafaly  Unitarian,  it  has  nothing  in 
(tsmaon  with  the  coldness  of  Priestly  or 
the  coanenesB  of  Belsham.  He  combats  the 
traditional  views  of  the  Atonement,  and  of 
haman  depravity,  and  emphasiaes  the  **  human 
ftiemrat  ^  in  the  character  of  Christ,  but  he 
maintains  firmly  Uie  sinleasness,  the  miracles, 
and  the  Besurrection  of  Christ.  One  of  his 
•ohmos  on  the  Resurrection  was  preached, 
without  acknowledgment,  not  long  ago  by  a 
celebrated  preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  which 
h^  is  a  canon.  Channing's  last  sermons  were 
aaiong  his  noblest.  His  literary  essays,  too, 
ue  o{  enpceme  beauty,  notably  that  on  Milton. 


But  high  among  all  his  works  rank  his  labours 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance,  and  for  tho  reform  of  prisons. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer  oaUs  him  **the 
American  F6n61on."  He  died  at  Bennington, 
Vermont,  October  2, 1842.  The  centenary  of 
his  birth  was  the  occasion  of  the  publication 
of  his  works  in  one  compact  and  very  cheap 
volume.  The  best  life  of  him  is  by  his  nephew, 
the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing.  It  has  gone 
through  many  editions. 

ChaAt.— A  form  of  singing  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  words  is  recited  without  bars 
on  one  note,  this  recitation  being  followed, 
and  sometimes  nreoeded,  by  a  musical  pro- 
gression. This  kind  of  music  is  chiefly  used 
for  prose  compositions,  though  occasionally 
it  is  employed  for  hymns.  Thus,  the  well- 
known  hymn,  **  My  God,  my  Father,  while  I 
stray,"  is  familiar  to  most  of  us  as  sung  to 
Troyte's  simple  chant 

The  chant  is  doubtless  the  oldest  form  of 
Church  music,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
enabling  prose  compositions  to  be  sung  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  being 
thrown  into  metrical  form.  And  the  recitation, 
as  distinguished  from  music  in  strict  time, 
enables  the  words  to  be  sung  more  rapidly. 

The  chant  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
the  colon  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  verse 
of  the  Prayer-Book  version  of  the  Psalms, 
marks  the  division  for  chant  use.  It  does 
not  necessarily  mark  any  break  in  the  sense. 
Thus,  Ps.  xlv.  2,  "  My  tongue  is  the  pen :  of 
a  ready  writer.'* 

The  oldest  form  of  chant  the  name  of 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  the  AmbroHan, 
this  name  being  derived  from  St.  Ambrose, 
who  is  said  to  have  laid  down  definite  rules 
and  principles  for  the  singing  of  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  Divine  Service,  taJcing  for  his  model 
the  system  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Little, 
however,  is  known  of  his  mode.  It  is  also 
thought,  but  not  certainly  known,  that  his 
plan  substituted  Antiphonal  singing — t.^.,  the 
singing  verse  by  verse  between  two  alternate 
choirs— for  the  previous  Italian  Responsorial 
method,  by  which  a  single  chorister  was 
answered  regularly  bv  the  entire  choir.  The 
fine  composition  which  is  called  the  Ambrosian 
Te  Deum  is  well  known,  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  it  has  been  modified  since  St.  Ambrose's 
day,  if  he  was  the  author  of  it  at  all. 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  however,  that  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge  of  Church  chanting.  The  **  tones  *' 
which  are  named  after  him  [Ghxookian 
Tones]  are  still  largely  in  use  throughout 
Christendom.  At  the  Reformation,  the  Eng- 
lish liturgy  was  published  with  a  musiral 
setting  by  John  Marbbcxb  (q.v.),  and  this 
setting,  and  its  modifications  by  Tallis,  still 
hold  ueir  own. 

The  "Anglican  Chant,*'  so  called,  dates 
from  the  seventeenth  century.  In  its  original 
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form  it  resembled  the  Gregorian  in  consisting 
of  two  parts,  and  theref oi«  the  old  pointing 
of  the  Prayer  Book  was  equally  well  suited  to 
it.  It  diifered  first  of  all  in  omitting  any 
opening  inflection ;  the  first  words  are  on  the 
reciting  note.  Further,  the  mediation  consiiits 
of  an  inflection  of  two  bars,  and  in  the  second 
part  the  reciting  note  is  followed  by  three 
closing  bars.  The  following  specimen  is  by 
Dr.  Turner  :^- 


There  are,  however,  two  modifications  of 
the  Anglican  Chant.  The  first  is  the 
Double  Chant,  a  later  development,  con- 
sisting, in  fact,  of  two  single  chants  united, 
and  therefore  covering  two  verses  instead  of 
one.  One  of  the  best  examples  is  the  following 
by  Dr.  JBoyce  • — 


The  best  of  these  date  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  those  of  Boyce,  Crotch,  Gross, 
Turle,  are  very  beautifuL  The  double  chant, 
as  time  went  on,  was  thrown  into  more  florid 
forms.  There  is  one  by  Ebdon  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  each 
half  consists  of  runs  of  crotchets.  It  is  as 
follows : — 


Another  form  of  the  single  chant  has  lately 
been  adopted  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Monk,  who  calls 
it  the  "  New  Form  "  Chant.  Recognising  the 
syllabic  inflection  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  he 
has  given  us  a  Psalter,  arranged  for  either 
Gregorian  or  Anglican  chants,  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  words  is  thrown  upon  the 
reciting  note,  and  single  syllables  instead  of 
grouped  syllables  on  the  inflections.  Thus  in 
bis  Psalter  we  have  the  clause,  "  Forsake  me 
not,  O  God  of  I  my  sal  |  va —  |  tion.'*  In  the 
ordinary  Cathedral  Psalters  this  is  pointed, 
'Forsake  me  not,0  |  God  of  I  my  sal  |  vation.** 
But  in  the  first  half  of  this  ''New  Form" 
chant,  following  some  of  the  Grregorian 
chants,  he  has  placed  a  note,  which  is  to  be 
sung  or  omitted,  arcording  as  the  clause  ends 
with  a  single  or  double  syllable.  Thus,  in 
Psalm  Ixxxiv.,  the  note  marked  •  is  sung  in 
the  fijTst  verse  where  the  sentence  ends  with 


the  word  ''  dwelling,"  but  omitted  in  verse  2, 
where  the  word  is  simply  "  Lord." 
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Cliantry. — Chantries  were  small  build, 
ings,  originally  founded,  and  endowed  vith 
land  and  other  revenues,  for  the  maintenacit 
of  one  or  more  priests  to  sav  daily  mass  for 
the  souls  of  the  founder  ana  his  relations,  or 
other  benefactors.  A  chantry  was  often  an- 
nexed to  cathedral  and  parochial  churches 
either  within  the  walls  or  attached  to  the  ex- 
tenor  of  the  building.  Chantries  were  dis- 
solved by  the  statute  of  1  Edward  VI.,  c.  14. 

CHiaatry  Priest. — One  whose  office  it 
was  to  serve  the  altar  of  a  chantry. 

ChapeL — ^The  history  of  this  word  is  verr 
curious.  It  is  derived — so  aU  probability  goest^) 
show — from  the  Latin  word  cappa,  "a  cloak." 
In  the  early  days  of  French  history  the  kings 
carried  with  them  in  war  time  the  cappa.  ur 
cloak  of  St.  Martin  [Mahttk,  St.],  and  on  the 
battle-field  it  was  kept  as  a  precious  relic  in  a 
tent  by  itself,  which  was  hence  called  eapelia. 
In  course  of  time  the  name  came  to  be  apptiHi 
to  any  consecrated  building,  or  building  nsed 
for  Divine  worship,  not  being  the  parish 
church. 

The  word  has  always  had  a  wide  mean- 
ing. Every  cathedral  has  stiU  its  chapels 
in  the  sides  and  choir,  and  many  parish 
churches  have  also  chapels  within  them. 
An  altar  to  the  memory  of  any  particaltr 
saint — such  were  generally  built  by  rich  pcowns 
as  burial-places,  or  placesfor  conunemoration— 
constituted  a  chapel.  Tlie  Lady  Chapel  of 
our  cathedrahi  is  generally,  but  not  always,  at 
the  east  end.  (Thus  it  is  not  so  at  Gloaoester, 
Ely,  or  Lincoln.)  These  separate  chapels 
were  often  endowed  with  special  bequests  for 
the  maintenance  of  Divine  Service  in  them. 
Then  there  are  chapels  attached  to  the  various 
colleges  of  the  universities,  and  chapels  of 
colorations,  «.y.,  the  Mercers'  Chapel,  in 
Cheapside,  the  chapels  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
of  hospitals,  and  of  almshouses.  There  are 
also  Royal  Chapels  [Chapels  Royal],  aod 
domestic  chapels  built  by  noblemen  for  familr 
worship.  A  Chapel  of  Ease  is  for  the  uas 
of  parishioners  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
parish  church,  and  is  served  by  the  minister 
of  that  church  or  his  curates.  These  chapela 
are  consecrated,  and  must  therefore  be  served 
only  by  ordained  ministers.  But  of  late,  in 
crowded  district*,,  what  are  called  Mission 
Chapels  are  frequently  built,  and  remain  no- 
consecrated,  and  these  may  be  used  for  lec- 
tures and  readings  of  a  secular  charscter.  In 
such  CHses  the  Communion  Table  is  generally 
shut  off  by  a  movable  screen.  These  chapels 
are  often  served  by  lay  readers,  who  make 
way  for  the  oitlained  mmister  on  oooasion  of 
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the  adminiatntion  of  the  Sacraments.  There 
are  aJao  Parochial  Chapels  which,  originally 
chapels  of  ease,  have  heen  separated  from  the 
mother-church.  Such  are  known  as  District 
Churchea,  the  incumbents  being  independent, 
Kkvt  to  the  Ordinary. 

Cliapels  Soyal. — The  chapel  within 
St.  Jame3*s  Palace,  the  Lutheran  Chapel  in 
the  ame  palace,  that  at  Whitehall,  and  the 
minor  chapels  at  Kensington  and  Hampton 
Court  Fakoes,  are  known  as  the  Chapels 
Koyml.  They  are  governed  by  a  dean,  who 
h  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being, 
and  by  a  snb-dean,  and  there  are  various 
chaplains,  preachers,  readers,  and  other 
otficers  attached  to  them.  In  addition  to 
those  named,  the  Chapel  of  the  Savoy  is  a 
Chapel  Royai,  but  it  is  placed  upon  Her 
3Iaj«sty*8  private  list,  and  is  under  her  sole 
ci3QtroI  and  direction,  and  not  within  the 
juriadiction  of  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels  RoyaL 
The  maintenance  of  the  services  ia  it  is  derived 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
*' The  Ro^  Hospital  of  St.  Katharine,  in 
the  Brent's  Park,*'  is  known  as  a  Royal 
Peculiar.  Its  history  is  an  interesting  one. 
The  Hospital  at  St  Katharine  was  founded 
near  the  Tower  of  London  by  Queen 
llatilda,  wife  of  King  Stephen,  in  1148,  and 
r->foQnded  by  Qneen  Eleanor,  widow  of  Henry 
III.,  in  1279,  for  a  master  and  three  brethren 
r  priests),  three  sisters,  ten  bedeswomen,  and 
six  poor  scholars.  It  was  removed  to  the 
ra:gent*s  Park  in  1829,  but  the  old  site  is  pre- 
'<<Tred  to  memory  in  the  name  *'  St.  Katha- 
rrae's  Docks,**  which  now  occupy  it.  A  Royal 
r.jnuniBsion  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
vreiml  matters  connected  with  this  hospital, 
smd  a  report  presented  to  Parliament  in  1871. 

Formerly  the  Lent  preachers  in  the  Chapels 
B  >-al  were  selected  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Cinterbury.  A  royal  warrant  (confirming  a 
Import  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Chapels 
Ho\-al  Commissioners,  dated  June  2,  1862) 
cow  directs  "  that  the  preparation  of  the  lists 
^  preachers  before  Her  Majesty,  at  St. 
Jam<»*s  and  Whitehall,  will  henceforth  be 
f  n  iertaken  by  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal, 
in>>tead  of,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Archbishop 
cf  Canterbury.** 

The  course  now  is  for  the  Bishop  of  London, 
^^  Dean  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal,  to 
n-toie  the  pfeachen  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
'»bo  submits  the  Usts  to  Her  Majesty  for 
ipproral,  and  then  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
oshcially  makes  the  appointments. 

It  ia  usual  for  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels 
fUfval  (owing  to  ancient  custom)  to  select  the 
pr-sachers  for  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's, 
f-n  the  Sunday  mornings  in  Lent,  from  the 
•i<  of  Archbidiops  and  Bishops  of  England 
tnd  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  Wednes- 
^vi  end  Frid^s  from  the  Ust  of  Queen's 
nlaplains;  the  Dean  himself  annually  preach^ 
la^  at  St.  James's  on. Ash  Wednesday,  the 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  alternately,  on  Palm  Sunday, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  on.  Qood  fViday, 
and  the  Lord  Almoner  on  Easter  Sunday. 

At  the  Chapel  Royal,  WhitehaU,  it  is 
customary  for  the  Dean  of  the  Chapela  Royal 
to  select  the  Sunday  morning  preachers  in 
Lent  from  the  list  of  Deans  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  the  afternoon 
preachers  from  the  list  of  Queen's  Chaplains, 
or  to  resort  to  memben  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench  if  deemed  ^desirable. 

The  fee  payable  by  an  Archbishop  or 
Bishop,  in  consideration  of  having  his  duty 
perfonned  by  a  deputy,  when  he  is  called 
upon  by  Her  Majesty  to  preach  in  lent^  at 
either  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  or  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  is  £4  4s.;  the  fee 
payable  by  a  Dean,  £3  3b.  ;  and  the  fee  pay- 
able by  a  Chaplain-in-Ordinary,  £2  2s.  These 
fees  areapplied  for  through  the  Sub-Dean  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  and  are  now  appropriated 
to  the  '*  Chapels  Royal  Fund,"  and  distributed 
according  to  rules  laid  down  by  the  Chapels 
Royal  Commiasionera. 

ChaplaiA.— Originally  a  clergyman  who 
performed  Divine  Service  in  a  chapel.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  those  who  are  retained 
by  judges,  sheriffs,  &c.,  in  recognition  of  the 
sacredness  attaching  to  all  public  duties  and 
trusts.  Bishops'  chaplains  not  only  attend 
them  in  their  public  duties,  but  also  help  in 
examinations  of  candidates  for  orders,  carry 
on  correspondence,  &c.  There  are  thirty-six 
Chaplains-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  who 
receive  from  the  Crown  £30  annually ;  and 
twelve  Honoraiy  Chaplains,  without  salaries. 
Chaplains  are  distinguished  by  a  broad  silk 
scarf,  worn  in  the  place  of  the  narrow  stole  of 
the  general  clergy. 

Cliaplaiiicies.  FoRBioN,  are  established 
for  the  benefit  of  British  residents  in  f oreigiv 
countries.  There  are  over  one  hundred  of  these 
chapbiincies  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  congregations  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  they  still 
continue  so.  In  1842  the  Bi^oprio  of 
Gibraltar  was  founded,  with  jurisdiction  ex- 
tending over  the  chaplaincies  on  the  shores 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
There  has  since  been  added  to  this  jurisdic- 
tion the  chaplaincies  in  the  South  of  France ; 
throughout  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago ;  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  Lower 
Danube.  Practically  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  other  chaplaincies 
than  those  mentioned,  for  he  holds  a  per- 
manent commission  from  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

There  are  three  dasse*  of  foreign  chap. 
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laincies :  (I)  Those  attached  to  emhasnes  and 
legations ;  (2)  those  nominated  in  accordance 
with  the  Ck)nflalar  Act;  (3)  chaplaincies  to 
BritiBh  residents,  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  appointment  to  tiie  first  two 
classes  rests  with  the  Foreign  Office,  but  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  obtained 
before  the  appointment  is  completed.  The 
Foreign  Ofi&oa  has  power  to  diapense  with  the 
services  of  any  chaplain  attaehed  to  embassies, 
legations,  and  Mmsolates.  In  the  ease  of  the 
third  class  of  foreign  chaplaincies,  the  chap- 
lains are  usually  nominated  by  the  Conti- 
nental Chaplaincies  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gk>spel,  or  by  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Sociebr,  or 
by  the  congregations  themselves  which  hare 
^aranteed  the  income ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
bishop's  licence  must  be  obtained.  The 
British  Grovemment  continues  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  few  foreign  chaplaincies, 
but  the  two  societies  above  mentioned  are 
responsible  for  the  incomes  of  the  majority  of 
foreign  chaplains.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
manent chaplaincies  abroad,  there  are  a  great 
number  which  are  kept  up,  for  a  part  of  each 
year,  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
many  English  travellers. 

Indian  chaplaincies  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  Candidates  for 
junior  chaplaincies  must  have  been  two  years 
m  orders,,  and  be  under  thirty-four  years  of 
age.  The  India  Office  provides  a  free  passage ; 
and  after  twenty  years*  service  there  is  a  ro- 
tiringpension  of  £365  per  annum.  The  approval 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  usually  required 
by  the  India  Office  before  the  appointment  is 
completed. 

Army  chaplains  are  under  the  authority  of 
the  Chaplain-Oeneral  of  the  Forces.  County 
Lunatic  Asylnms  must  have  chaplains  in  fall 
orders,  vuder  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  40,  and  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  may  direct  salaried  chap~ 
lains  to  be  appointed  to  union  workhouses 
under  4  &  5  Will,  IV.  c.  76.  There  are  a  few 
livings  which  can  only  be  held  by  chaplains 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  with  them  receive 
their  half- pay.  Army  chaplains,  if  presented 
to  any  living,  may  retain  their  half^pay. 

Cliapter.— A  body  of  clergy  belonging  to 
a  cathedral  church,  consisting  of  canons  and 
prebendaries,  presided  ever  by  the  dean.  This 
collegiate  company  came  in  the  eighth  century 
to  be  termed  a  capitulum  ("  little  head"),  it 
being  a  kind  of  head,  not  only  to  govern  the 
diocese  in  the  Mication  of  a  bishopric,  but  also 
to  advise  and  assist  the  bishop  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Church,  for  the  better  ordering 
and  disposing  of  the  things  thereof,  and  for 
the  confirmation  of  such  leases  of  the  tem- 
poralities and  offices  relating  to  the  bishopric 
as  the  bishop  shall  make  from  time  to  time. 
During  the  vacancy  of  a  see  the  chapter  has 
juriadiotaon  over  the  diocese.    The  bishop  has 


the  power  of  visiting  the  -dean  and  chapur, 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  the 
bishop  transacts  as  Ordinary. 

dLaptar-hOTUie. — The  apartment  or 
hall  in  which  the  dean  and  chapter  meet  to 
transact  their  official  business.  Chapter-housed 
are  of  different  forms :  thus,  that  of  Ouitor- 
bury  is  a  parallelogram,  that  of  WestminsUT 
an  octagon. 

Chanre. — (l)  The  spiritual eareoi  a  pastor 
over  his  nock,  or  of  a  l^hop  over  his  diocese ; 
as  in  the  Prayer  for  the  Clergy  and  People: 
**  Send  down  upon  our  Bishops  and  Curates, 
and  all  congregations  committed  to  their 
eharp9y  the  healthful  spirit  of  Thy  grace.'' 

(2)  An  addreaa  from  a  bishop  to  his  clergy 
at  his  visitation,  in  which  he  instructs,  exhoits, 
or  fiharffes  them  on  matters  of  peculiar  import- 
ance, or  takes  occasion  to  dilate  on  the  general 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  mini«- 
teriSl  office.  A  charpg  is  addressed  to  the 
clergy;  A  poitoral  letter  priaci^aliyiotke  people. 
It  is  also  customary  for  an  archdeacon,  at  his 
visitation,  to  deliver  a  charge  on  thoeo  matters 
which  especially  come  under  his  sapervinon. 

Cliarity. — ^It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell 
any  reader  that  this  word  represents  the  same 
Greek  word  {agapi)  which  is  also  tnmslatt'd 
"  love."  It  was  tihe  distingnishing  mark  br 
which  cur  Lord  bade  His  disciples  make 
their  dlscipleship  known  to  the  werld 
fSt.  John  xiiL  35),  Therefore  the  history  of 
Christianity  ought  to  be  a  history  of  the 
growth  of  charity,  a  record  of  deeds  of  love ; 
and  the  history  of  their  failure  is  the  index  of 
the  falling  away  and  of  the  imperfect  realisa- 
tion of  the  Christian  character  and  calling.  Tet 
80  much  has  been  achieved,  that  Christianity 
has  striking  trophies  to  show.  Personal 
purity  has  been  exalted,  and  the  rightial 
{)osition  of  woman  declared  and  admitted  by 
moralists;  slavery  has  been  judged  coatraiy 
to  God's  will;  prison  reforms,  plans  of  co- 
operation, care  for  the  poor,  international 
law, — all  are  fruits  of  the  gift  cl  Christian 
•charity  to  men.  [See  Geata  Christi,  by  C.  L 
Brace,  1882,  in  which  each  of  these  points  is 
dearly  established.] 

The  establishment  of  the  religious  Orders  in 
early  times  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. -Some  of  these  were  missionary  in 
their  character,  intended  for  the  healing  of 
souls  by  bringing  them  to  the  Fountain  of 
Life.  Others  were  lor  the  care  of  the  sick, 
and  to  these  latter  the  world  owes  the  founda- 
tion of  hospitals  [Hospitals].  At  the  present 
time,  among  the  many  Orders  in  the  Roman 
Church,  we  have  to  mention  the  Brother$  and 
Sitters  of  Charity,  as  the  name  brings  them 
under  the  present  head. 

Brothers  of  C*«»-f<y.— This  Order  va5 
founded  in  1530,  by  a  Portuguese  named  John 
di  Dio.  He  began  by  hiring  a  small  house  in 
Granada  which  he  filled  with  the  objects  of 
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iii£  care,  and  worked  so  devotedly  with  them 
that  his  example  was  widely  followed,  and 
before  his  death  the  Order  was  founded. 
Those  of  this  Order  do  not  study  at  all,  nor 
aspire  to  holy  orders,  and  the  priests  who  are 
receiTed  amongst  them  can  never  accept  any 
liigher  dignities.  As  their  founder  went 
every  day  to  heg  for  the  sick,  crying  as  he 
went  along,  with  a  loud  voice,  I)o  goody  my 
bretkrenyfor  ths  love  of  God,  the  Brothers  of 
this  Older  are  ealled  in  Italy,  Fdtte  ben 
Frsidii.  Tourists  on  any  Bhine  steamer  will 
remember  meeting  some  of  them  going 
hither  and  thither  on  their  benevolent  work. 
They  abound  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  Germany. 

Sitters  of  Charitf. — This  expression  in- 
cludes many  Orders  of  unmarried  women  in 
the  Homan  Church,  but  the  two  most  pro- 
minent are  the  "  Asters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,*'  and  "  The  Daughters  of  St.  Charles 
Rorromeo."  Some  account  of  the  foundation 
of  the  first  of  these  will  be  given  under 
VixcECT  DB  Paul.  That  of  the  second  dates 
from  1652.  Epiphanius  Louys,  Abbot  of 
Eatival,  in  that  year  gathered  some  sisters 
serving  in  the  Bospitid  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  at  Nancy,  formed  them  into  an  Order, 
and  gave  Uiem  a  rule  of  life.  They  were  to 
give  their  whole  life  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  of  children.  They  have  done  admirable 
service  among  the  poor,  and  it  was  the  re- 
cognition of  this  good  which  brought  about 
the  revival  of  sisterhoods  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  century.     [Sibtbbhoods.] 

Charity  Commission.— A  body 
nt^ated  in  1853,  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts.  The  munificent  endowments  provided 
by  the  piety  of  past  ages  for  educational  and 
charitable  purposes  having  been  too  often  per- 
verted and  misused,  the  Legislature  passed 
the  Acts  w©  have  just  named  (16  and  17  Vict 
c.  137,  amended  by  18  and  19  Vict  c.  124, 
ftnd  20  and  21  YicL  c.  76) .  Under  these  Acts, 
the  Commissionera,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  have  power  to  inquire  into  all  charities 
m  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to 
their  objects  and  administration.  The 
triL^iees  of  every  charity  are  required  to  send 
a  yearly  account  to  the  Commissionera.  The 
statute  does  not  apply  to  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
nor  to  the  Universitiea. 

CSliarles. — ^Serefal  emperors  of  the  Teu- 
fonic  Empire  have  borne  this  name,  the 
^hifrf,  so  far  as  the  history  of  Heligion  is 
concerned,  being  the  first  and  the  fifth. 
The  firsty  called  The  Greatj  is  conmionly 
known  by  the  French  version  of  his  name, 
(.'harlemagne.  He  was  bom  about  742  at 
the  Castle  of  Ingelheim,  near  Mayence,  and 
f.rowned  King  of  the  Franks  at  Koyon  in 
T$3.  afto*  the  death  of  his  father,  Pepin 
the  Short.  He  began  his  reign  by  the  defeat 
Off  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony.    The 


death  of  his  brother  Carloman  made  him  the 
sole  and  absolute  monarch  of  France. 

The  next  year  he  overthrew  the  Saxons 
near  Osnaburg,  and  demolished  the  famous 
temple  dedicated  to  their  false  god,  Irmensul. 
About  this  time,  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards, continuing  his  predecessor's  desi^  of 
humbling  the  Roman  pontiffs,  attacked  rope 
Stephen  and  Adrian  his  successor,  who  begged 
Cluurles's  assistance;  whereupon  he  led  a 
powerful  army  into  Italy  in  771,  overthrew 
Desiderius,  and  destroyed  the  khagdom  of  the 
Lombards  in  776,  two  hundred  years  after  its 
foundation.  The  victorious  prince  then  visited 
the  Pope,  and  confirmed  the  gift  his  father  had 
made  Uie  Church  by  the  addition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Sabina,  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  and 
Beneventum. 

After  this,  he  turned  his  arms  a  second  time 
against  the  Saxons,  and  forced  their  king, 
Witikind,  to  receive  baptism. 

The  same  seal  for  religion  set  Charles  upon 
a  journey  into  Spain  against  the  Saracens  in 
778.  He  won  great  victories  over  them,  bu^ 
as  he  was  returning  from  Spain  with  a  very 
rich  booty,  his  army  was  set  upon  in  the 
narrow  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
by  the  Gascons,  who  then  lived  on  theft  and 
robbery.  This  disaster  was  the  theme  of  many 
a  romance  of  «ong. 

At  last,  after  engaging  in  many  other  wars, 
he  wra«  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  at 
Rome,  in 800,  by  Leo  III.,  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror, Nicephorus,  consenting,  4uid  agreeing 
that  ttie  State  of  Venice  should  be  the  limit 
of  both  empires.  Charles  '>took  the  name  of 
Osesar  and  Augustus,  the  first  two  Kmperors 
of  Rome,  with  the  spread  and  the  d>wo-headed 
eagle  to  ssrmbolise  jrespectively  the  Roman  and 
the  German  Empire.  This  was  thereatoration 
of  the  ancient  empire  of  the-CflesarSy.and  was 
known  as  '*the  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  the  first 
adjective  signifying  the  sanction  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  Church.  It  lasted,  though 
after  the  sixteenth  century  much  shorn  of  its 
splendour,  until  1306,  when  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  it  Charles  died  at  Aix-la-'Chapelle, 
and  was  buried  there  in  814.  There  are 
many  relics  of  him  in  the  cathedral  there. 

Charles  was  a  great  patron  of  learning ; 
always,  while  sitting  at  table,  he  had  read  to 
him  eitiier  history  or  some  book  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. He  collected  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  nations  which  had  become  subject  to  him, 
gatliered  learned  men  to  his  Court  (among 
them  tiie  English  Alcuin),  and  founded  uni- 
versities and  schools  of  learning. 

His  djniasty,  known  in  history  asthe  Carlo- 
vingian,  or  Karling,  divided  itself  after  his 
death.  Three  main  divisions  sprang  from  it, 
Italy,  Germany,  France.  His  influence  lasted 
in  all  these  oountries  long  after  his  family 
had  ceased  to  rule.  But  each  nation  took  its 
line  diverse  from  the  others,  and  in  Germany 
only  did  the  Imperial  form  of  government 
prevail.    France  slowly  became  a  consolidated 
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monarchy  under  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Capet ;.  Italy  became  a  collection  of  republics. 

Charles  V.  [1500—1558],  the  grandson, 
by  his  lather,  ox  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  by  his  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
oi  Spain,  became  King  of  Spain  in  1516,  and 
Emperor  in  1519.  His  accession  witnessed 
the  Deg^nning  of  the  mighty  religious  struggle 
IP  Germany  [Luther],  and  Charles  had  also 
heavy  troubles  in  Spain,  owing  to  the  disaffec- 
tion enQitad.  in  the  Spaniards  by  his  love  of  his 
Flemish  kindred ;  and  added  to  this,  there  was 
the  jealousy  of  France  under  Francis  I.,  and  of 
the  Popes,  who  beheld  with  alarm  his  gi-eat 
power  in  holding  two  kingdoms.  All  this, 
however,  belongs  more  to  secular  than  to  reli- 
gious history.  The  Lutheran  movement  was 
Uie  cause  of  nerce  fightingall  through  Charleses 
reign.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Philip  with 
I^Itu-y  of  England  had  serious  consequences  in 
our  own  country.  Somewhat  less  than  two 
years  before  his  death  he  abdicated,  and  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  of  St.  Xuste,  in  Estre- 
madura. 

•  Chamock,  Stephen  [1628  —  1680],  a 
cdebrated  Puritan  divine.  He  was  educated 
first  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  whence 
he  removed  to  Oxford  in  1649,  and  ob- 
tained a  Fellowship  at  New  College  by  the 
Parliamentarian  interest.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Ireland' as  Chaplain  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
and  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher  by  the 
Presbyterians  l^ld  Independents.  On  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  disqualified 
under  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  he  preached 
with  much  success  in  private  meetings.  His 
great  work,  Diteourtes  on  the  Existence  and 
Attributes  of  God,  has  many  times  been  re- 
printed, and  his  collected  writings  are  pub- 
fished  in  Nich6lB*s  edition  of  Standard  Divines, 

Cliarterhoiise. — ^This  word  is  an  Angli- 
cised form  of  the  word  Chartreux,  indicating 
the  Carthusian  monastery  [Carthusians]  near 
Smithfleld,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  a 
ihilitary  gentleman  oi  great  reputation,  bom 
in  the  diocese  of  Cambray.  He  was  first 
Banneret  and  afterwards  made  Knight  of 
the  Garter  by  King  Edward  III.  In  1349, 
during  the  terrible  "  Black  Death,"  he  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground  of  thirteen  acres 
near  Smithfield,  called  **Spital  Croft,"  and 
caused  it  to  be  enclosed  and  consecrated  for  a 
btirying-place,  and  in  the  year  following,  as 
Stow  reports,  firom  an  old  inscription,  there 
were  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  buried 
there.  Not  long  after,  he  built  a  chapel  on 
the  spot,  where  offerings  were  made  for  the 
deceased:  and  in  the  year  1371  he  founded 
tf  house  of  Carthusian  monks,  which  he  built 
ih  honour  of  the  **  Salutation  of  the  Mother  of 
<jf6d."  Sir  Walter  died  in  1371,  and  was 
bitried  in  this  monastery.  At  the  Dissolution 
of  the  abbeys  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  rents  of 
the  Charterhouse  atnounted  to  £642  Os.  4jd. 
The  then  Prior;  being  obmmanded  to  renoonce 


the  Pope^s  supremacv  and  acknowledge 
King  in  his  stead,  refused  to  submit,  and 
hanged  at  his  gate  for  his  non-complia 
and  the  monastery  bestowed  upon  Sir  Tho 
Audley,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Comm 
His  only  daughter  Margaret,  marn 
Thomas  Howara,  Duke  of  Norfolk,' 
Charterhouse  passed  to  the  House  of  Nod 
and  thence  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Sut 
A  new  history  now  begins.  Sutton  was  1 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  1581,  of  an  ancient 
honourable  family.  He  studied  at  Cambr 
in  the  Colleges  of  Magdalen  and  Jesus,  to( 
of  which  he  left  £500  by  will  A 
travelling  extensively  on  the  Continent 
became  steward  to  the  Earl  of  War? 
and  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
whose  interest  he  was  made  Pa}inaster  tc 
Northern  Army,  Victualler  to  the  Navy, 
Commissioner  for  the  Prizes.  He  was  si 
in  several  public  &rms,  a  partner  in  for 
adventures,  especially  in  Muscovy  and  1^ 
burg,  insomuch  that  he  had  no  less 
thirty  agents  or  factors  abroad,  and  be 
full  of  charitable  works,  of  which  that  b< 
us  was  one  of  the  greatest.  His  first  pn 
was  to  erect  and  endow  a  hospital  at  Hal 
bury  Bouchers,  in  Essex,  and  for  this  pui 
he  procured  an  Act  of  Parliament,  6  J& 
But  he  altered  his  mind,  and  purchased 
Carthusian  monastery  of  the  Earl  of  Su 
for  £  1 3 ,000.  In  1 6 1 1  he  obtained  letters  pi 
under  the  Great  Seal  for  erecting  his  hoe 
at  the  Charterhouse. 

After  Sutton*s  death,  in  December  the 
year,  the  title  was  contested,  but  unsaccesi 
by  Baxter,  his  nephew,  who  was  heir-at 
**  The  govemours  of  this  noble  fonndat 
says  an  account  written  in  1721,  "are  1 
sixteen,  of  which  the  Master  is  one,  most  o 
rest  being  either  Lords  Spiritual  or  Tern} 
The  persons  maintained  in  the  hospital 
chiefly  old  gentlemen  and  children.  1 
the  constitution  admits  fourscore  ancient 
who  have  been  bred  to  a  military  prefer 
and  been  serviceable  to  their  king  and  coo: 
or  else  decayed  merchants  who  have  lost 
estates  by  unavoidable  accidents ;  or  an 
householders  who  have  formerly  lived  a 
ably  in  the  world." 

Military  men  have  the  preference,  1 
admitted  ten  years  younger  than  memb 
other  classes.  The  persons  are  choee: 
particular  governors,  every  one  in  his 
There  are  forty  boys  at  school,  chosen  b; 
governors  in  the  same  methods.  The; 
only  capable  of  admission  between  the  yet 
ten  and  fifteen,  and  are  to  continue  in  the  1 
not  more  than  eight  years.  These  boys, 
their  removal  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
£20  per  annum  allowed  them  for  eight  i 
The  number  of  such,  however,  must  no 
ceed  twenty-nine  at  one  time.  The  rei 
der  of  the  forty-four  are  designed  for  ap 
tices,  are  taught  the  elements  of  educatioi 
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have  £40  allowed  to  put  them  put  The  yearly 
revenue  amoimta  to  £5,391  13s.  8(L 

By  the  scheme  approved  by  the  Charity 
Coounissioners  in  1872)  on  the  removal  of  the 
school  to  Grodalming,  there  are  to  be  on  the 
foundation  a  number  of  Poor  Brothers,  not 
exceeding  eighty,  nominated  and  appointed 
by  the  governors.  They  are  to  be  deserving 
men  of  good  character,  in  decayed  circura- 
sUnces,  being  or  having  been  officers  in  the 
anny  or  navy,  clergymen,  merchants,  or  per- 
sons engaged  in  trading,  professional,  agricul- 
taial,  or  other  similar  occupations,  who  have 
become  reduced  by  misfortune  or  accident  with- 
out their  own  wilful  default,  and  they  must  be 
Dot  less  than  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment  These  Poor  Brothers  have 
funiished  rooms  in  the  hospital,  and  certain 
allowances  of  food  and  money,  and  dine  in 
the  common  hall,  while  for  those  who  are  sick 
or  infirm  duly  qualified  nurses  are  provided. 

In  the  school,  under  the  new  scheme,  there 
are  always  to  be  on  the  foundation  not  less 
than  thirty  iunior  and  thirty  senior  scholars, 
the  former  elected  by  general  competitive  ex- 
aminations, and  the  latter  elected  after  ex- 
aminatian  from  such  boys  as  have  been  in 
the  achool  at  least  twelve  months  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  examination.  There 
ar«  also  ten  exhibitions,  which  can  be  held  hy 
Wys  below  a  certain  age,  and  twenty  exhibi- 
tions tenable  by  those  who  have  left  the  school, 
aiKi  have  gone  to  any  university  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  other  special  place  of  educa- 
tion. The  old  premises  of  the  Charterhouse 
Scho(d  are  now  occupied  by  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School 

Chartophylaz. — In  ancient  monasteries 
an^  officer  who  had  care  of  the  charters  and 
title-deeds.  The  name  gradually  came  to  be 
applied  to  Uie  officer  who  acted  as  the  bishop's 
private  secretary,  and  to  this  day  the  office 
remains  among  the  Uniate  Greeks  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  the  chartophylax  directing 
the  bosinefls  of  the  bishop's  court,  and  being 
^s  representative  in  the  Cathedral  chapter. 

ChajRiUe  (Lai.  easttla^  a  diminutive  of 
f««,  "  a  cottage  *').— St  Isidore  of  Seville  de- 
^bea  the  chasuble  as  '*  a  garment  furnished 
^th  a  hood,"  and  says  that,  "  like  a  small 
'i>ttai^/'  it  **  covers  the  whole  person."  This 
garment  was  the  same  as  thepePttu/a,  or  plane  ta, 
the  outer  garment  worn  by  the  humbler 
'  I^wses.  It  was  without  sleeves,  made  in  one 
piece  throughout,  circular,  or  almost  so,  in 
shape,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  centre  for 
the  head  to  pass  through.  For  the  first  three 
enturies  at  least  the  chasuble,  or  casula, 
^•M  worn  by  clergy  and  laity  alike  as  an 
f'nt^f^oor  dresB,  and  also  by  the  clergy  in 
Irvine  worship;  but  it  was  usual  for  the 
*''fTzy  to  keep  chasubles  specially  for  worship, 
^  gndually  the  Church  vestments  became 
r^her  and  more  splendid  in  material  and 
^'"lamentation  tbui  those  used  for  ordinary 


purposes.  Hence  the  chasuble  became  a 
distmctively  sacred  vestment.  It  is  reserved 
now  for  the  officiating  priest  at  the  mass  in 
the  Roman  Church;  and,  since  the  Westerton 
judgment,  it  has  been  worn  by  many  clergy 


in  the  English  Church  when  administering 
the  Holy  CommunioiL  [Ornaments  Rubric.  J 
As  worn  now,  the  chasuble  has  no  hood,  and 
in  the  Roman  Church  the  shape  has  been 
considerably  altered. 

Chekay  Sir  John,  was  bom  in  1514.  The 
son  of  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  where  he  was 
chosen  Fellow  and  University  Orator ;  and, 
having  the  reputation  of  a  ^preat  scholar,  and 
particularly  of  an  extraordinary  linguist,  h,e 
became  the  first  Regius  Professor  of  Greek, 
and  was  the  main  instrument  of  reviving  the 
study  of  that  language  in  England.  He  was 
sent  for  to  the  Court  of  King  Henry  VIII,, 
and  made  preceptor  to  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  employment  he  managed  to 
such  great  satisfaction  that,  after  the  death  of 
King  Henry,  he  was  knighted  by  Edward  VI. 

Sir  John  Cheke  kept  up  a  learned  correspon- 
dence with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Thomas 
Elliot,  and  Ascham;  with  Sturmius,  Came- 
rarius,  and  several  other  eminent  scholars 
bevond  sea.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Kinj^ 
Edward,  Sir  John  Cheke  was  stripped  of  all 
his  wealth  for  joining  in  the  attempt  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne,  and  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  on  the  score  of  re- 
ligion. He  retired  into  Germany,  and  settling 
at  Strasburg,  was  chosen  Greek  Professor  there. 
But  in  the  year  1 554,  going  from  Strasburg 
to  Brussels,  to  visit  the  English  ambassadors 
and  some  other  friends  of  his  in  those  parts, 
he  was  seized,  in  his  journey  between  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels,  by  some  of  King  Philip's 
Court,  who  hurried  him  into  a  ship,  and 
brought  him  to  England,  where  he  was  im 
prisoned  in  the  Tower.  Here,  imder  pressure', 
he  recanted,  returned  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  recovered  his  wealth.  But  he  died 
[in  September,  1557]  expressing  his  sorrow  for 
his  recantation.  He  lies  buried  in  St  Albania, 
Wood  Street.  A  curious  old  manor-house 
belonging  to  him,  and  still  bearing  his  arms,  is 
to  be  seen  at  Mottistone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Choke's  writings  are  many,  chiefly  on  Greek 
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studies,  and  they  were  valuable  in  their  day 
because  of  his  profound  scholarship. 

ChelidoniuJi. — A  bishop  deposed  by  St. 
Hilary  of  Aries  in.  a  council  held  there  in 
444,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  judge  at 
a  trial  for  life  and  death  before  his  oroination, 
and  that  the  canons  barred  ordination  to 
persons  in  such  circumstances.  Chelidonius 
went  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  Pope  Leo; 
Hilary  followed  him,,  and  entreated  Uie  Pope 
not  to  disturb  the  existing  law  of  the  Church. 
He  also  complained  that  some  Gallican  bishops 
who  had  been  justly  deposed  in  their  own 
country,  officiated  without  restraint  in  Rome, 
and  when  Leo  announced  his  intention  of 
convening  a  synod  to  settle  the  cause,  Hilary 
resigned  his  see,  declaring  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  once  supported.  In  the  end, 
Leo  restored  Chelidonius  to  his  see,  though 
Hilary  ceased  not  to  protest,  and  to  declu'e 
that  Chelidonius  continued  deposed;  and 
this  notwithstanding  Pope  Leo's  letter  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Provlhce  of  Vienna,  affirming 
his  judgment.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
authors  of  the  time  of  what  see  Chelidonius 
was  bishop-,  though  Francis  Chiffletius  posi- 
tively asserts  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Be8an9on, 
giving  as  his  authority  a  MS.  of  St.  Romanus 
discovered  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Claude.  This 
opinion  has  been  followed  by  a  great  many 
learned  men ;  but  Quesnel,  in  his  (ussertationa 
upon  Leo,  proves  that  this  Lifo  of  St.  Romanus 
is  not  the  work  of  a  contemporary  author, 
and  is  undeserving  of  credit. 

Chembio  Kynin.— The  name  given 
by  the  Greek  Church  to  the  hymn  2Vr- 
sanetitSf  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Loid  God  of 
Hosts,"  &c. 

Chester,  Bishopric  of. — ^Thiawas  one  of 
six  bishoprics  which  were  founded  out  of  some 
of  the  endowments  of  ancient  monasteries  in 
1541.  It  was  formed  of  portions  cut  off  from 
the  dioceses  of  Carlisle,  York,  and  licMeld 
and  Coventry,  and  comprehended  the  counties 
of  Cheshire  and  Lanca^ire,  with  parts  of  the 
counties  of  York,  Westmorland,  Cumberland, 
and  Flint.  The  small  Welsh  portion  of  this 
great  diocese  is  now  annexed  to  that  of  St. 
Asaph;,  the  portions  in  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland  have  been  restored  to  Carlisle. 
Its  northern  territory  has  been  portioned  oft 
among  the  dioceses  of  Ripon,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Wakefield.  The  diocese  of 
Chester  is  now,  therefore,  generallv  speaking, 
conterminous  with  the  county  of  Cheshire, 
and  it  is  in  the  Province  of  York.  Its  popu- 
lation numbers  646,031,  and  the  endowment 
of  the  see  is  £4,500. 

The  Bishops  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  were 
occasionally  called  Bishops  of  Chester  in  me- 
diaBval  times ;  Peter,  the  first  Norman  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  |[a.d.  1072— 1085],  having  removed 
the  seat  of  his  bishopric  from  the  small  city  of 
I^chfield  to  the  larger  and  more  important 


one  of  Chester;  but  this  arrangement 
altered  by  the  successor  of  Bishop  Peter, 
there  was  not  any  actual  Bishopric  of  Che 
until  the  Reformation. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  o 
the  Bishops  of  Chester,  with  the  dates  of  t 
incumbencies,  from  the  foundation  of  th« 
to  the  present  time : — 


Aooession. 
John  Bird  .  .  1541 
Qeoige  Coates  .  1554 
Cuthbert  Scott  .  1556 
William  Do  wnham  1561 
WilliamChadBrton  1579 
HoshBeUott  .  1505 
Bichard  Yaughan  1597 
George  Lloyd  .  1605 
Thomas  Morton  .  1616 
John  Biidgmaa  .  1619 
Brian  Walton  .  1660 
Henry  Fern  .  1662 
George  HaU  .  1662 
JohnWilkins  .  1668 
John  Pearson  .  167& 
Thomas  Cart  Wright  1686 
Nicolas  Stratfocd    1689 


Acoes 
William  Dawes    . 
Francis  Qastzell  . 
Samnel  Pepioe 
Edmtmd  Koeae  * 

Beilby  Porteua  . 
William  Clearer  . 
Hen.  W.  Ka^endie 
Bowryer  £.  Spark* 
George  Hennr  Law 
Char&s  J.  Blom- 
field  .  .  . 
John  Bird  Sumner 
John  Graham 
William  Jacohaoo 
William  Stubbs    . 


The  Cathedral  of  Chester  X8  the  an 
abbey  church  belonging  to  the  Monaste 
St.  Werburgh,  that  of  St.  John  the  Ba 
having  been  used  by  the  two  Norman  Bi£ 
of  Lichfield  whilo  they  occupied  Chest 
the  seat  of  the  latter  bishopric.  It  stanc 
the  site  of  a  very  ancient  diurch  dedicat 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  was  the  mo 
church  of  Chester  when  the  relics  of 
Werburgh  [Werbubou,  St.]  were  rem 
thither  from  Hanbury  in  the  year  875,  n 
two  hundred  years  after  her  death, 
church  was  rebuilt  in  the  tenth  centui 
Ethelred,  ealdorman  of  Mercia,  and  his 
Ethelfled^  and  was  then,  perhaps,  le-dedi 
in  the  name  of  the  saint  whose  shrine  it 
Li  the  year  1095  it  was  again  rebuilt 
turned  into  a  Benedictine  monastery  bv  1 
Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  under  the  dire 
of  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterl 
but  this  Norman  cathednd  became  ru 
before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  an 
disappeared.  Of  the  present  cathedra] 
eastern  part  ia  Early  English,  having 
built  at  various  periods  between  1194 
1230.  The  lower  portion  of  the  rest  o 
building  belongs  to  the  Decorated  or  fourt 
century  period,  while  the  upper  part  o 
central  tower,  the  transept  and  nave,  are 
pendicular,  as  is  nearly  the  whole  of  tl 
terior  casing  of  the  church,  all  this 
having  been  constructed  ait  some  time  bel 
1485  and  1537.  The  modem  restoratic 
an  estimated  cost  of  £50,000,.  was  begi 
1844.  When  the  see  of  Chester  was  fou 
in  1541,  the  dedication  of  the  churcli 
altered  to  that  of  Christ  and  the  Bl 
Virgin. 

The  cathedral  establishment  oonsistfl 
dean,  four  canons,  twenty-four  hon 
canons,  and  four  minor  canons ;  and  its  ei 
ments  amount  to  about  £4,000  a  year. 
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Ckaster-le-Streety  Bishopric  op.— The 
iee  of  liodiaffUTie  was  transferred  to  this 
pkce— eodently  known  as  Cuneaeeater,  from 
iti  litTMt^ —  OB  tt»  zmr  Gone — ^between 
Dozliam  and  Newcastle,  in  a.d.  900,  Gntheard 
hebxg  the  first  of  seven  bishops,  the  last  of 
vhom  died  in  A.n.  990,  when  the  see  was  re- 
Dored  to  Durham.  [Durham,  Bishopric 
a.]  Some  crosses,  with  interlaced  work  of 
vrty  early  dars,  still  remain  as  a  memorial  of 
the  see. 

▲ccession. 


Cvtbaid 
TUi«d 

Chtx«d 


915 
92S 


Sezhelm 
Ealdred 
Blfsj 


9*7 
957 
968 


Chiehttster,  Bishopric  of. — ^This  repre- 
ft^to  the  more  ancient  bishopric  of  the  South 
SiXoDs,  or  of  Sussex,  the  seat  of  which  was 
Seiaey.    Sussex  was  for  about  five 


[a.d.  680L— 684]  the  missionarr  field  of  the 
rt^lMs  Wilfrid,  now  BUbop  of  York,  now  of 
H>.T>iam^  Mrar  of  Ripon,  now  of  the  South 
dssoBS,  now  again  of  York.  But  Sussex  stiU 
RrQudned  for  some  time  under  the  pastoral 
cue  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester ;  and  it  was 
cct  onta  the  year  709  that  Eadbert,  Abbot  ol 
the  Monastery  of  Selsey,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Selsey.  He  was  the  first  of  twenty- 
two  bishops  who  for  three  centuxies  [a.d.  709 
—1070]  ruled  the  diocese  now  known  as  that 
of  Chichester.  Ethelric,  the  last  Bishop  of 
Selaey,  was  deprived  and  imprisoned,  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
aod  Stigand,  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror,  was 
appoint^  in  his  place.  At  the  same  time  the 
K«  was  removed  from  tiie  fast  disappearing 
village  of  Selsey  to  the  town  of  Chichester. 

The  population  of  the  diocese  of  Chichester 
nnmben  489,550.     The  income  of  the  see  is 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ninety-two 
\asikQm  who  have  presided  over  first  the 
kingdom  of  Sussex,  and  subsequently  the 
county  of  Sussex,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
\Hahopric: — 

Sblsiy. 


Eadtert 

IcOx    . 

iS&rht 
Ott      . 
Gitldwre 
Totte    . 
WiohihuB 
KthdwnU 
Cfev-d 
OatiMud 


Aoeeiaion. 
.  709 
.  714 
79S 
.  (?) 
.  765 
.  780 
.  785 
.  789 
.  811 
.      8M 


Bernege 

Wninran 

Alfred 

Eadhelm 

Sthel^ar 

Ordhnht 


Stbelrie 
Grimketel 
Heoca  . 
Ethelric 


Chicuxsteb. 


Stigaad 
Gotthd 

wsna  d 


AcoesBion. 

.    1075 

.    1087 

.    1091 

1125 

, .       .       .    1147 

lohaQxeeDfocd  .  1174 
Mrid.  .    1180 

SuMBdeWeUs  .  12M 
KehsfdlePoor  .  1215 
BalphofWareham    1218 


AoeessioiL. 

.  900 

.  931 

.  944 

.  983 

.  960 

.  960 

.  1008 

.  1088 

.  1089 

.  1047 

.  1068 


Acoenion. 


Balph  Kevflle 
Bietiard  de  Wych 
John  Climping  . 
Stephen  Berksted 
Gilbert  de  S.  Leo- 
ferd  .  .  . 
JohnLangton 
Bobert  Stratford . 
William  de  Ljnu . 
WilUam  Seede     . 


1224 
1245 
1254 
12d2 

1288 
1805 
1337 
1362 

1368 


Thomtm  BaAook  1385 
Banhaid  Mitf ord  .  1880 
Bobert  Waldby  .  1386 
Bobert  Beade  .  1387 
Stephen  Patringrton  1417 
Henry  de  la  Ware  1418 
John  Kemp  .    1421 

Thomas  Polton  .  1421 
John  Bickingale . 
Simon  Sydenham 
Richard  Praty  . 
▲dam  Moleyna  . 
Bwinald  Peacock 
John  Amndel 
Edward  Stoxy  . 
BichardFltz  James  1508 
Bobert  Shefrbom  1508 
Richard  Sampson  1586 
George  Day  . 

John  Scoiy 
John  rhriwfnmhm- 


1426 
1431 
1488 
1446 
1450 
1458 
1478 


1543 


William  Barlow 
Bichard  Curteis  . 
Thomas  Bickley  . 
Antony  Watson  . 
Laoncelot      An* 

dxewes 
Samoel  Hannett 


1557 
1550 
1570 
1586 
1586 

1605 
1600 


Accession. 

George  Carleton  . 

1619 

BichardMontagoe 

1628 

Brian  Duppa 
Henry  King 

1638 

1642 

Peter  Gunning     . 

1670 

Balph  Bridecake. 

1675 

Guy  Carleton 
John  Lake    * 

1678 

1685 

Simon  Patrick      . 

1689 

Bnbert  Grove 

1691 

JohnWiUiams    . 

1696 

ham  . 

1708 

1722 

Edward  Waddiagw 

ton 

1724 

Francis  Hsie 

1731 

Matthias  MawsoA 

1740 

WOliamAahbnm- 

Ti«.>n 

1754 

John  Bncknar      . 

1798 

Bobert  James  Caxr 

1824 

Edward  Maltby  . 

1831 

William  Otter      . 

1836 

Phil.  N.  ShntUe. 

worth 

1840 

AshnratT.Gabert 

1842 

Bichard  Ihinf ord 

1870 

The  cathedral  of  the  Bishops  of  Sussex  was 
originally  at  Selsey,  which  the  sea  has  long 
ago  engulphed  in  its  encroachments  upon  the 
south  coast,  although  its  ruins  were  stiU 
visible  in  shallow  water  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  relic  of  it  still  remains  in  the 
shape  of  two  large  sculptured  slabs  of  By- 
zantine character,  representing  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  which  are  now  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  south-choir  aisle  of  the  present 
cathedral. 

When  the  see  was  removed  to  Chichester, 
in  1070,  the  Church  of  the  Benedictine  mona9i> 
tery  of  St.  Peter  became  the  cathedral  for  a 
time,  but  a  new  one  was  soon  commenced 
near  the  same  site,  and  completed  in  1108. 
After  being  twice  damaged  by  fire,  this  church 
was  restored  and  much  enlarg^  by  Bishop 
Seffrid,  the  second  of  that  name  [a.d.  1180 — 
1204].  Much  of  the  ancient  Norman  church 
9till  remains,  but  additions  of  Early  English 
and  Decorated  work  are  to  be  seen  crowning 
the  older  constructions  or  encasing  them  in 
every  part,  the  cathedral  beings  completed,  as 
it  stood  till  modem  times,  by  a  beautiful  cen- 
tral spire,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  spire  fell  in  ruins  on  February  21, 1861. 
After  vigorous  attempts  to  prevent  the  dis- 
aster, the  task  was  foimd  to  be  impossible, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  workmen  had 
abandoned  it,  **  the  spire  was  seen  to  incline 
slightly  to  the  south-west,  and  then  to  descend 
perpendicularly  into  the  church,  as  one  tele- 
scope tube  slides  into  another,  the  mass  of  the 
tower  crumbling  beneath  it,'*  the  fall  being 
completed  in  a  few  seconds.  The  spire  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  cathedral  which  its 
fall  had  destroyed  were  at  once  rebuilt  through 
the  zeal  of  the  famous  Dean  Hook,  the  top 
stone  of  the  former  being  laid  in  June,  1866. 

The  cathedral  body  of  Chichester  consists 
of  a  dean,  four  canons  residentiary,  a  precentor, 
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chancellor,  and  treasurer,  twenty-nine  pre- 
bendaries, and  four  minor  canons  ;  and  the  en- 
dowments yield  about  £5,000  a  year  income. 

Childermas. — A  popular  name  for  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  the  third  day 
after  Christmas.  **  Childer  *'  is  still  the  com- 
mon form  of  the  plural  word  "  children "  in 
the  North  of  Eagland  and  elsewhere. 

ChiliastB,  or  Killexutarians.— Those 

who  believe  that  after  the  Last  Judgment 
the  saints  shall  live  a  thousand  years  upon 
the  earth,  and  enjo^  all  kinds  of  innocent 
pleasures.  It  is  said  that  Papias,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  who  lived  in  the  second  century, 
and  was  disciple  to  St.  John,  was  the  first 
to  hold  this  opinion.  The  authority  of  his 
name,  supported  by  some  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  brought  a  great  many 
of  the  primitive  fathers,  to  believe  in  it,  as, 
for  example,  Irenseus,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Tertullian.  The  Chiliasts  were  condemned 
by  Pope  Damasus,  in  a  synod  held  at  Rome 
against  the  Apollinarians.  The  opinion  has 
constantly  been  revived,  and  is  held  by  many 
still,  who  base  their  views  upon  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Chillingworth.  William. — A  learned 
theologian,  who  was  oom  in  1602,  at  Oxford, 
where  his  father,  William  Chillingworth,  was 
at  one  time  mayor.  He  was  admitted  to 
Trinity  College,  in  that  University,  in  June, 
1618,  and  was  B.A.  18th  June,  1620, 
MA.  16th  March,  1623,  FeUow  10th  June, 
1628.  Chillingworth  could  not  fail  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  Romish  controversy  which  was 
then  prevalent,  and  which  had  received  a 
special  impetus  through  the  marriage  of  King 
Charles  I.  with  the  daughter  of  Henry  l\, 
of  France.  The  Jesuit  Fisher,  Laud's  great 
opponent  in  this  controversy,  had  so  much 
power  with  Chillingworth  that  he  joined  the 
Roman  Church  in  1629,  and  settled  himself 
at  the  Douay  College.  But  he  did  not  re- 
main a  Romanist  long :  his  keen  love  of  in- 
quiry, and  impatience  of  evasive  answers, 
soon  unsettled  him,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  his  godfather  (being  at  the  time  of 
Chillingworth's  birth  a  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Oxford),  and  was  then  Bishop  of 
London,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  back 
to  the  Church  of  Eagland.  His  Fellow- 
ship he  had  of  course  forfeited,  but  still 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  employed  him- 
self writing  in  defence  of  Protestantism. 
For  in  his  high  conscientiousness  he  could  not 
take  orders,  and  so  open  up  to  himself  the 
way  to  a  profession.  He  might  have  been 
ordained,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  received 
preferment  from  Laud,  but  he  did  not  see 
his  way  to  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
A  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  party  led  to 
his  chief  work.  The  Religion  of  Prote»tant»  a 
Srfe  Way  to  Salvation,  which  was  published  in 


1638.  It  was  written  principally  at 
house  of  Lord  Falkland,  whose  guest  he  i 
quently  was,  enjoying  there  constant  int 
course,  not  only  with  his  noble  host,  but  ^ 
Hall  and  Selden.  When  finished,  the  bo 
through  Laud*s  endeavours,  was  dedicated 
the  kmg. 

A  sentence  out  of  this  work  has  becc 
such  a  by-word,  that  Chillingworth  is 
only  better  known  by  it  than  by  anyth 
else  which  he  has  written,  but  it  is  the ! 
thing  by  which  to  most  men  he  is  knowi 
all.  We  will  quote  him : — "  By  the  reli^ 
of  Protestants  I  do  not  understand  the  d 
trine  of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Melancthi 
nor  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  or  Gene 
nor  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  nor 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  no, 
the  harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions ; 
that  wherein  they  all  agree,  and  which  t 
all  subscribe  with  a  greater  harmony,  a 
perfect  rule  of  their  faith  and  actions,  th&l 
the  Bible.  The  Bible,  I  say,  the  Bible  onl 
the  religion  of  Protestants"  The  sentence 
been  mischievously  used,  age  after  age. 
has  been  quoted  by  way  of  closing  the  6 
to  legitimate  criticism.  Tet  Chillingwc 
only  meant  that  the  Bible  is  a  perfect  ruli 
faith  and  practice,  and  certainly  never  dra 
of  his  dictum  being  used  against  the  right 
historical  inquiry  or  criticism. 

Dean  Plumptre  has  written  an  admin 
monograph  on  Chillingworth  in  a  col 
tion  of  lectures  entitled  Matters  in  Eng 
Theology  [1877].  He  pronounces  Chilli 
worth's  a  second-class  treatise,  acute  ; 
accurate,  but  in  no  sense  far-sifi^ted ;  cle 
in  convicting  opponents  of  bad  logic,  but 
where  displaying  a  power  of  surveying 
whole  field.  He  says  the  book  is  tedi< 
utterly  unlike  what  it  would  have  beei 
Butler  or  Hooker,  instead,  had  had  this  c 
troversy  in  hand.  But  at  the  same  time 
Dean  quotes  striking  passages  in  wl 
Chillingworth  retorts  on  Romanists  t] 
charge  of  the  '* uncertainty*'  of  Protestanti 
of  the  want  of  an  infallible  guide,  of  tJ 
claims  to  have  an  authoritative  interprete 
Scripture  in  their  Pope. 

His  zeal  for  freedom  of  inquiry  into 
g^unds  of  our  faith,  and  for  toleratioi 
opinion,  led  him  to  some  of  the  noblest  ] 
sages  of  his  writings.  Thus : — **  To  say  t 
God  will  damn  men  for  errora,  when  t 
have  used  diligence  to  find  out  truth,  but 
have  missed  it,  men  who  are  lovers  of  I 
and  lovers  of  truth,  is  to  rob  man  of  his  c^ 
fort  and  God  of  His  goodness ;  to  make  i 
desperate  and  God  a  tjrrant.^'  Such  a  i 
tence  sounds  almost  a  truism  now,  but  it 
strange  to  minds  which  had  not  yet  lear 
toleration.  It  offended  both  Roman  and  I 
testant  dogmatists,  and  the  latter  were 
more  bitter  than  the  Romanists  had  b( 
They  called  him,  but  without  any  prodac 
evidence,  Arminian,  Socinian,  sceptic     J 
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they  wen  fierce  in  their  demmdations  when 
h:^  00  longer  felt  scruples  as  to  signing  the 
Tairty-nme  Articles,  justifying  his  action 
by  maintaining  that  the  subscription  was 
**0Qa  of  peace  and  union  more  than  of 
belief,*'  in  which  opinion  Archbishop  Laud 
is  aaid  to  have  supported  him.  He  made 
tile  sabscription  on  the  20th  of  July,  1638, 
vhen  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Osthedral  of  Sarum,  with  a  prebend 
attached;  in  1640  he  was  also  Proctor  in 
Convocation  for  the  Chapter. 

Chillingworth,  being  a  zealous  Boyalist, 
joined  the  king^s  army  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester 
in  August,  1643,  where  he  constructed 
Diorable  towers  after  the  old  classical 
k^ion,  to  attack  the  city  withal.  This  is 
probably  the  last  instance  of  the  kind. 
D\it  before  they  could  be  used  a  Parliamen- 
tary force,  under  Lord  Essex,  compelled  the 
Royalists  (Sept  6th)  to  raise  the  siege.  Li 
the  winter  of  the  same  year  Chillingworth  was 
besieged  in  his  tnro,  being  in  the  garrison  of 
Arundel  Castle,  where  he  fell  ill ;  and  when 
Sir  William  Waller  took  the  castle,  on  the 
^h  of  December,  he  was  removed  to  Chi- 
chester, where  the  bishop  (Henry  King)  re- 
ceived him;  here  he  died  in  January,  1644, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedraL 

Chillingworth  was  author,  besides  the  work 
already  named,  of  a  treatise  on  the  Apostolical 
iSacceesion,  of  some  published  sermons,  and 
of  other  snaaller  works.  They  were  last  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  (3  vols.,  1838). 

Chimere  (Old  French,  ehamarre,  '<  a  ^own 
or  coat "). — The  vestment  in  which  a  bishop 
at  present  ministers,  worn  over  the  rochet, 
which  is  a  short  and  narrow  surplice.  The 
chimere  is  simply  the  usual  outdoor  dress 
of  a  bishop  of  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  appearing 
as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
/^  changed  from,  red  to 
black  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  still  worn  in 
red  OD  certain  occasions 
by  Doctors  at  the  Uni- 
versities. It  was  sleeve- 
less,  and  the  lawn 
sleeves  now  worn  are 
the  sleeves  of  the  rochet 
very  much  lengthened 
canrtaa.  .  and  widened:  over  this 
attire  modem  bishops 
Qsnally  put  their  doctor's  hood,  and  so  give  the 
whole  a  more  stately  air.  The  word  chimere 
is  fouad  in  different  forms  in  old  French, 
lulian,  and  Spanish,  and  in  English  it 
has  had  many  spellings,  as  chimmer,  cymer, 
Eimar. 

Chinap  Rblioiok  in.    [Missions.] 

Churothaca  (Gr.  eheir,  "hand;'  and 
<*«i^.  "case").— The  embroidered  gloves 
formerly  worn  by  bishops,  and  sometimes  by 


abbots.  In  the  English  Church  it  is  now 
thought  more  consistent  with  the  ministerial 
function  not  to  wear  gloves,  but  in  the 
Romish  Church  they  are  still  used  by  bishops, 
and    by    those  officials    who    carry    staves, 
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canopies,  etc    They  are  also  callel  tnanica 
(sleeves),  and  tcanti  (gants). 

Crhoir.— This  word,  both  in  its  Latin 
form  of  ehorusj  and  in  its  English  form 
(once  often  spelt  quire,  as  it  still  is  in 
the  Prayer  Bcfok),  has  always  been  used  in 
the  two  senses  (1)  of  the  singers  of  the 
church,  and  (2)  of  the  part  of  the  church 
where  they  sit. 

1.  The  $%nger$  themaelvet. — A  choir,  and  a 
surpliced  choir  too,  was  a  familiar  thing  in 
Divine  Service  long  before  Christianity  [see 
2  Chron  v.  12:  "The  Levites  which  were 
the  singers,  arrayed  in  white  linen,  stood 
at  the  east  end  of  the  altar*'],  and  when 
Christian  worship  was  somewhat  settled  the 
choir  was  introduced  into  it.  Singers  are 
mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  (354 — 430);  and 
that  they  were  dressed  in  white  linen  is  stated 
by  Amalarius,  a  writer  on  Divine  Offices^ 
early  in  the  ninth  century.  They  were  at 
one  time  considered  to  form  the  first  minor 
order  of  the  Church,  and  received  a  special 
form  of  ordination :  this,  however,  was  really 
nothing  more  than  such  a  religious  form  of 
"  admission  to  the  choir ''  as  is  now  often 
used.  They  are  accordingly  not  now 
reckoned  among  minor  orders  even  in  the 
Romish  Church ;  and  IVIartene  says,  writing 
early  in  the  last  century  [de  Ant.  Eecl.  Rit.^ 
ii.  18],  "The  order  seems  to  have  become 
extinct  about  three  hundred  years  ago." 

A  school  of  singers  existed,  of  course ;  and 
it  is  traced  at  Rome  nearly  as  far  back 
as  the  singers  themselves,  probably  owing 
its  origin  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
the  sixth  century,  from  whom  and  his 
school  we  have  tiie  familiar  "  Gregorian 
Chant." 

2.  The  eittffers'  part  of  the  ehureh,— The 
division  of  the  earliest  churches  was  simply 
into  two  parts,  for  the  clergy  and  the  laity ; 
the  sub-division  of  the  former  into  two,  though 
still  early,  is  somewhat  later :  it  is  found  in 
the  Council  of  Toledo  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  the  name  "  chorus "  is  used  in  the 
architectural  sense  of  "choir."  [Cantor; 
Decani.] 
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ChoragllB.  or  choir-ruler  (Gr.  ehoroffoa, 
"  leader  of  a  chorus  "). — That  member  of  the 
choir  who  takes  the  lead  in  actual  functions ; 
not  necessarily  identical  with  the  "choir- 
master," or  teacher ;  distinct  also  from  the 
precentor,  or  cleric  who  has  charge  of  the 
music  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect. 

Clioraidsoopiui  —  Literally,  a  country 
bishop  [w.  ehdra,  "  country,"  and  epUkopos, 
"bishop'*];  sometimes  represented  in  old  Eng- 
lish by  the  odd  word  **  chor-bishop."  An  early 
canon  provided  that  a  bishop  ^ould  always 
have  his  see  in  a  city  or  town,  and  thus  these 
chor-episcopi,  first  appointed  late  in  the  third 
century,  to  take  charge  of  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  very  large  dioceses  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  considered  as,  so  to  say,  an  inferior  class 
of  bishops.  They  were  oz  course,  as  far  as 
order  went,  on  a  level  with  others,  though  they 
were  sometimes  consecrated  by  one  bishop 
only,  and  were  not,  as  a  rule,  or  without  their 
diocesan's  licence,  allowed  the  higher  epis- 
copal functions,  such  as  the  giving  of  the 
major  orders  of  deacon  and  priest ;  the  minor 
orders  and  confirmation  they  mifht  give. 
Later  on,  certainly  in  the  East,  and  perhaps 
in  the  West,  they  received  in  many  cases  no 
proper  consecration  as  bishops,  and  one  ritual 
IS  known  for  their  appointment  to  their 
charge  without  imposition  of  hands.  But 
even  then  they  are  stated  to  have  taken,  in 
some  cases,  too  much  upon  them,  to  the  in- 
fringing of  the  diocesan's  authority,  and  this 
led  at  last,  in  the  ninth  century,  to  their 
abolition ;  as  early  as  the  fourth  they  had  been 
restricted  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which 
ordered  that  for  tho  future  travelling  priests 
should  be  substituted  for  them. 

Chorister. — Any  individual  member  of 
the  choir,  man  or  boy,  though  the  name  is 
perhaps  more  commonly  used  of  the  latter. 
At  cathedrals  the  adult  choristers  are  usually 
called  lay  clerks  or  lay  vicars;  at  Man- 
chester, however,  they  are  simply  "  singing- 
men"  ;  and  at  York,  '*  song-men." 

CliriBm. — A  compound  of  oil  and  balsam, 
forming  a  sweet  ointment — "ointment"  is, 
indeed,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
in  Greek — used  in  primitive  time,  and  in 
the  old  English,  as  in  the  modem  Koman 
Church,  at  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordi- 
nation, as  also  at  royal  coronations  and  de- 
dications, or  consecrations  of  churches  and 
altars.  The  extreme  unction  of  the  dying  was 
with  simple  oil ;  and  this,  then  called  the  oil 
of  the  catechumens,  was  also  used  at  baptism 
before  the  actual  baptising,  as  the  chrism  was 
after  [Maskell,  Mon.  Hit.,  i.  22].  The  chrism 
was  to  be  obtained  by  parish  priests  from  the 
bishop,  by  whom  both  it  and  the  oil  were  to 
be  consecrated  every  year  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day: many  orders  for  this  may  be  seen  in 
Martene  [de  Ant.  Ecel.  Bit.,  iii.  86,  etc.], 
from  the  ninth  century  downwards;  for  an 


early  ordei;  of  the  English  Church  see 
Leofric  Missal  [ed.  Warren,  p.  257].  Bat 
use  of  anointing  in  the  general  sense  is 
older,  at  least  at  baptism,  being  alluded  tc 
Tertullian  as  in  use  in  the  third  cent 
[tU  Baptitmo,  cap.  7] ;  nor  does  the  in 
auction  of  chrism,  properly  so  called,  ap; 
to  be  much  later  [Smith,  Diet,  of  Chrit 
Ant.y  s.v.]. 

Of  these  old  English  unctions,  only  tl 
at  baptism  and  of  &e  dying  were  retainer 
the  first  English  book  of  1549,  and 
former  was  mutilated  by  the  omission  of 
first  anointing  with  oil;  the  specification 
chrism  was  sdso  omitted,  but  there  cai 
little  doubt  that,  at  least  at  first,  the  use  < 
continued  as  before.*  How  this  and  th< 
were  consecrated  between  1549  and  1 
when  both  were  finally  abolished,  is  not  c 
since  the  Act  3  and  4  Edward  YI.  cap 
abolished  all  Service-books  except  the  Pr 
Book,  which  contained  no  such  form  [Gibf 
Codex,  i.  300] ;  it  is  probable  that  after 
old  stock  was  used  up — the  rubric  requi 
annual  renewal  was  of  course  no  longer  I 
ing — consecration  was  hardly  performe< 
all;  and  it  is  likely  that  in  many  p 
Edward  VI.'s  injunctions  against  "  main 
ing  oil  and  chrism  "  were  carried  out  tc 
extent  of  disusing  them  altogether,  in  spi 
the  rubric.  Li  1571  Archbishop  Grinds 
York,  inquires  whether  any  clergy  use  " 
and  chrisme,  or  any  other  Popish  ceremoi 

At  coronations  the  original  use  wa 
anoint  a  king  twice,  first  with  oil  and 
with  chrism,  but  a  queen  -  consort  wit] 
only ;  the  later  and  modem  use,  how 
dispenses  with  chrism,  and  uses  simple  c 
both  cases,  which  is  consecrated  in  the  se 
just  before  its  application  [see  the  Se 
in  Maskell*  s  Mon.  Rit.'].  Chrism,  there 
is  not  now  used  in  the  English  Church. 

In  the  consecration  of  a  church,  whicl 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  ofiSces  in  the  ^ 
Roman  rite,  the  altar  was  anointed  with 
oil  and  chrism,  and  the  walls  were  ano 
with  chrism  in  twelve  places,  both  oi 
and  inside.  The  whole  office  will  be  i 
in  Maskell,  as  above.  This  use,  like  th 
Baptism,  is  discontinued  in  the  Eiiglig^ 
formed  Church. 

The  chrism  of  the  Eastern  Church  coni 
besides  oil  and  balsam,  no  fewer  than  th 
six  other  ingredients,  among  them  cinna 
musk,  and  saffron.  It  is  used  on  the  sam 
casions  as  in  the  West;  but  confirmation  i: 
g^ven  by  the  priest  immediately  after  ba] 
with  the  episcopfidly  consecrated  chrism 
the  two  anointings  with  chrism  are  t 
fore  merged  into  one. 

Chrismatory.— The  vessel  used  a 
receptacle  for  holy  oil. 


*  The  Interleaved  Prayer  Book,  howeTer  (] 
10th  ecL ),  distiuotly  8tat«i  that  the  use  of  ckru 
laid  aside  in  1549. 
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,  —  This  u  the  (Ad  English 
csme  for  the  white  dress  of  a  child  at  its 
finpciatt.  Its  denvation  is  from  the  Greek 
r*ih  to  anoint,  along  with  the  ^j^tniliai'  words, 
Vifui  sad  CkrUtitM,  and  the  less  familUr 
Vkrum  (all  which  see);  and  it,  therefore, 
m  its  origin,  signified  the  linen  hand  tied 
jTer  the  foreJiead  where  the  child  had  been 
uKBiiled  either  at  baptism  or  confttmation,  to 
rttain  the  anointing  for  a  short  time  in  its 
j4aee  rSmith's  IHtt,  of  Christum  Ant,,  i.  163]  ; 
from  this  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  dress 
vith  whidi  the  child,  at  the  baptismal  anoint- 
in?,  vas  ffirmally  inTested.  Such  a  dress  is 
of  Terr  <^  date,  and  alluded  to  by  innomer- 
aUe  eariy  wiilers ;  references  to  it  mav  also  be 
fooad  in  many  of  the  early  Orders  of  ^ptism 
riven  in  Maitene  {de  Ant,  Eeel,  Mit,,  vol.  i.]|^; 
is  the  Enghsh  Church  its  use  was  almost  um- 
venal,  and  allnsions  to  it  in  one  of  the  earliest 
'^&c»  known  may  be  seen  in  the  Missal  of 
Leofric,  Bishop  of  Crediton,  afterwards  of 
txeter  (1046 — 1072),  which  was  written  early 
in  the  toith  century  in  Lorraine,  and  brought 
to  Zogland  by  Leofric  [p.  238,  ed.  Warren, 
1&93J.  In  the  medieval  offices  it  was,  how- 
eTer,omitled  in  the  Use  of  Bangor  [Maskell's 
Mm.  Sit.,  L  241  but  in  the  Sarum  Use  it 
cKKitinaed,  and  aescended  thence  to  the  first 
English  book  of  1549,  with  the  difference 
that  it  was  placed  before  the  actual  anointing, 
instead  of,  as  in  the  Sarum  Use,  after  it.  The 
nhric  in  1549  provides  that  *'  the  minister 
ihdl  pot  upon  him  his  white  vesture,  com- 
swniy  called  the  chrisome,**  and  aftowards 
"iht  minister  shall  command  that  the 
'bntoimes  be  brought  to  the  church,  and 
^eliTpred  to  the  priests  after  the  accustomed 
Joaimer  at  the  purification  of  the  mother  of 
trery  child."  According  to  Bishop  Cosin 
[Hienoyia  AngHeana,  p.  357],  the  custom 
v«s  commonly  practised  in  the  north  of 
EitflsDd  t€9^,  Charles  I.;  and  a  kind  of 
^wJition  of  it  yet  remains  in  the  very  wide- 
spread use  of  nothing  but  white  clothing  for  a 
^"^  at  baptism.  An  infant  dyingoefore 
its  cfarisooie  was  returned  to  the  chmrch  was 
calleda 

Chziflome  CHilldy  and  in  this  case  the 
fhrisnne  was  sometimes  used  as  a  shroud. 
"Hie  expression,  however,  *<  chrisome  child," 
W'chnsomcr,"  which  is  also  found,  became 
n)Q<^  misused,  and  was  often  applied  to  all 
•iwtased  infants,  whether  baptised  or  not; 
tbm  in  the  registers  of  Westminster  Abbey 
;^  Colooel  Chester,  1876,  p.  219]  is  this 
fTitrv  :— "  1687,  Oct  22.  The  Princess 
Ann's  child,  a  chrisome."  The  word  was 
^io  tued  in  the  bills  of  mortality  down  to 
*J»e  last  century. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  this 
*wi  in  spelling  or  sense  with  Chrism  (q.v.). 
Eren  in  Keeling's  Ziturpug  Britanniae  the 
^^^  spelling  is  used  throughout  the  rubrics 
^'ffeady  quoted. 


Chziat. — '"  We  have  found  the  Messius, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ,  or 
(marg.)  the  Anointed "  [John  i.  41].  Here 
is  at  once  seen  the  official  name  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  the  three  languages  <^ 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English. 

lliese  words  of  Andrew  the  fisherman 
to  his  brother  Simon,  "We  have  found  the 
Messiah,"  show  clearly  that  "the  Anointed 
One  *'  was  looked  for  and  expected  among  the 
Jews.  In  early  prophecy  the  Expected  One 
is  called  the  Anointed  [1  Sam.  ii.  36  ;  Ps.  ii. 
2],  while  in  Ban.  ix.  26,  26,  the  word  Messiah 
itself  is  used  in  our  English  Version. 

Anointing  under  the  Law  was  the  ceremony 
by  which  consecration,  or  setting  apart  to 
any  office,  was  performed,  and  men  were 
anointed  to  the  three  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King.  The  instances  of  Elisha  the  prophet 
[1  Kings  xix.  16],  Aaron  the  priest  [Levit. 
viii.  12],  David  the  king  [2  Sun.  ii.  4],  are 
familiar ;  so  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  uniting  the 
three  offices  in  Himself,  was  anointed  to 
them  all,  not  with  the  material  chrism,  or 
sweet  ointment  of  "  principal  spices  "  [Exod. 
XXX.  23],  but  with  the  oil  of  p^ladness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  those  "  pnncipal  spices " 
typified  [St.  Matt.  iii.  16].  Thus  in  the  one 
word  Christ  is  conveyed  to  us  a  reminder  of 
the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  perpetually 
declares  to  us  the  will  of  His  Father  by  His 
Word,  constantly  intercedes  for  us  in  heaven 
by  the  memory  of  His  death,  and  continually 
reigns  over  the  Church,  which  is  His  king- 
dom. 

CluristadelpliiaiUi.— An  obscure  sect, 
founded  by  one  Richard  Watts,  a  Baptist 
preacher.  They  declare  that  Christians 
everywhere  have  apostatised  from  the  truth, 
and  that  they  themselves  represent  the 
original  faith;  that  they  are  in  fact  "the 
sect  everywhere  spoken  against."  Their  name 
(*♦  Christ's  Brethren ")  is  intended  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Christians,  and  with  the 
same  view  they  call  their  places  of  worship, 
not  "churches,*'  but  "ecclesias."  They 
style  the  C9iurch  of  England,  and  Protestant 
Dissenters  as  well,  "harlot  daughters  of 
Rome."  Their  tenets  with  respect  to  the 
Godhead  are  Arian  ^  and  they  hold  that  men 
are  not  created  immortal,  but  become  so 
by  spiritual  regeneration.  Mr.  Blunt  says, 
''  It  is  believed  that  the  Christadelphians  are 
an  increasing  sect,"  and  gives  London  as  one 
of  the  few  places  where  they  have  a  meeting- 
house, but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
London  Directory  among  "  Places  of  Worship." 
[Compare  Conditional  Immortality.] 

Clirifllteildoill. — A  term  now  used  exclu- 
sively to  denote  that  part  of  the  earth  where 
Christianity  is  professed,  opposed  to  Heathen- 
dom, a  word  of  much  later  formation.  But 
two  older  senses  of  the  word  are  these : — 
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1.  Chiifltianitj  itself,  the  ending  **  dom  ** 
being  here  equivalent  to  the  modem  **  nees  " 
(an  instance  or  two  of  the  word  **  Christian- 
ness "  may  be  found) ;  parallel  with  **  hali- 
dame,"  which  was  simply  '' holiness,"  not, 
as  some  etymologists  woidd  have  it,  "holy 
dame,"  or  the  Virgin  Mary. 

2.  Baptism,  as  Wycliffe  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  vi.  4  :  "  Soothly  we  be  together 
buried  with  Him  by  Christendom  into  death." 

ChristiaiL.— 

**  Fair  Ajitiooh  the  rich,  the  great. 
Of  learning  the  imperial  seat. 

Yon  readilr  inclined 

To  light  whioh  on  70a  ahined ; 
It  soon  shot  up  to  a  meridian  flame. 
Ton  first  baptised  it  with  a  Christian  name." 

Thus  writes  Bishop  Ken,  in  his  too  little  known 
Christian  Year''  (Hjnnn  for  St.  Luke's  Day), 
on  that  Evaugdist's  words,  'Hhe  disciples 
were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch" 
[Acts  xi.  261— at  Antioch,  that  is,  on  the 
Syrian  river  Orontes — about  a.d.  43. 

Other  names  by  which  believers  in  Christ 
were  called  were  "the  brethren"  [Acts  xv.  1], 
**the  believers"  [Acts  v.  14].  It  is  thus 
likely  that  at  the  time  St.  Luke  speaks  of,  the 
name  Christian  was  not  self-assumed ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  it  could  not  have  been  given  by 
the  Jews,  since  they  would  have  considered 
it  as  profaning  the  title  of  their  expected 
Messiiui — the  names  given  by  them  were 
Nazarenes  or  Ghdileans;  it  must,  tiierefore, 
have  been  imposed  by  the  heathen  population 
of  Antioch.  It  was  at  once  adopted,  and  *<  I 
am  a  Christian "  became  the  formula  of  the 
martyr's  confession  [Tertullian's  Apologia,  ii.]. 
Another  form  of  the  word  was  Chreatian,  as 
if  from  ehristo»y  **  gracious  " ;  this  latter  word 
is,  indeed,  given  as  our  Lord's  name  by 
Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Claudius,  The 
mistake  was  not  an  unnatural  one,  since 
ChresCos  already  existed  as  a  Greek  proper 
name.  It  is  possible  that  St.  Peter  alludes  to 
this  in  1  Pet.  ii.  3  :  **  If  so  be  ye  have  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious." 

The  word  is  assumed  by  several  religious 
sects,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without, 
another  word.  In  the  Report  on  Religious 
Beliefs  attached  to  the  Census  of  1851,  no 
fewer  than  96  congpregations  in  England  and 
Wales  returned  themselves  simply  as  **  Chris- 
tians," intending  thereby  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  any  sectarian  designation.  Then 
there  were  "  Orthodox  Christians,"  "  Now 
Christians,"  "  Primitive  Christians,"  "  New 
Testament  Christians,"  "Original  Christians," 
"  United  Christians,"  "  Christian  Army,"  etc. 
There  were  eight  congregations  calling  them- 
selves "  Christian  Association."  [Dissbnters.] 

ChristiaiLS  of  St.  John.  [Mend^ans.] 

Cliristians  of  St.  Thomas.  [Thomas, 
Christians  of  St.] 

ChxistiaiL  ITame. — Originally,  a  Chris- 
tian name  was  not  the  name  of  civil  regis- 


tration, or  ^ne  assumed  at  pleasure,  whet 
not  legally  authorised  or  authorised  *' 
deed  poll  executed  and  enrolled  in  Chancer 
or  even  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  lu 
given  to  a  man  when,  in  the  name  of  Chi 
he  is  baptised.  Now,  however,  it  has  cc 
to  si^^y,  even  in  cases  where  baptism  is 
admmistered,  the  name  or  names  pecnliiu 
the  individual,  as  distinct  from  that  wl 
identifies  the  &mily. 

The  giving  of  a  name  has  from  the  1; 
earliest  times  been  associated  with  bapti 
though  it  has  not  always,  as  at  present,  h 
given  or  used  at  the  actual  performance  of 
rite ;  thus,  in  the  primitive  times  w 
baptism  was  yearly  performed  at  Easter, 
see  from  St.  Gregory  of  Nysaa  and  St.  0 
of  Jerusalem  that  the  names  were  givex 
the  bishop,  and  recorded  by  him  in  the  foi 
or  fifth  week  of  Lent ;  so  St  Augustine,  in 
Confessions,  says  "  The  time  had  oome  wh( 
ought  to  give  in  my  name  " ;  and  accordii 
in  the  early  Orders  of  Baptism  giver 
Martene  [i.  63,  et  seq.],  the  name  is  not  ali 
connected  with  the  mptismal  formula  in 
way  now  so  familiar.  This  custom  appeal 
have  become  general  about  the  end  of 
tenth  century,  and  in  the  English  Churd 
is  found  in  the  Leofric  Missal  of  that  d 
In  the  Sarum  Service  the  name  was  given 
used  earlier  than  at  present,  viz.  at 
preparatory  questions  which  answer  to 
"  Dost  thou  in  the  name  of  this  child  f  " 
and  the  infant  was  also  addressed  by  it  at 
givinff  of  the  chrism  and  chrisome.  In  1 
this  latter  use  of  the  name  was  drop 
and  in  1552  all  use  except  as  at  pre 
ceased;  in  this  year  it  was  discuiitii 
at  confirmation,  where  also  it  had  previo 
been  used. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will 
clear  that  giving  a  name  is  not  essei 
to  baptism;  but  some  such  idea  had 
far  gained  ground  in  the  Middle  Ages 
if  an  infant  was  baptised  (according 
canons  then,  and  even  now  in  the  Ro 
Church,  in  force — Lynwood's  iV©riiM 
iii.  25)  before  its  birth  was  complete 
that  its  sex  was  unknown,  the  name  "  C 
ture  of  Christ"  was  used.  And  thii 
the  child  lived,  was  actually  considered 
the  name,  for  there  is  an  entry  in 
Staplehurst  register,  July  19th,  1579,  of 
marriage  of  John  Haffynden  and  Ores 
Cheseman. 

There  was  an  ancient  provision  that 
Christian  name  might  be  changed  by 
bishop  at  confirmation,  and  a  constitutia 
Archbishop  Peckham  (1281)  enjoins  this  t 
done  in  the  case  of  wanton  names;  1 
which  Bishop  Scambler  of  Peterborc 
(1563)  appears  to  have  concluded  [Ei 
Historical  Letters,  3rd  series,  iii.  351]  tb 
could  be  done  in  no  other  case.  It 
however,  been  done  without  this  limitat 
and  as  late  as  1761  [iVb/M  and  Queriss, 
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seriei^TL  17],  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  [Insti- 
tuiity  L  3]  decidea  it  to  be  legaL 

Chzurtiaiiity. — The  religion  which  we 
profess  is  biaed  upon  a  new  and  spediic 
nvektioii  in  the  Peraon  of  Jeaua  Chriat.  Its 
«im  u  to  restore  to  mankind  the  loat  f ellow- 
ihip  with  God  in  an  eternal  kingdom,  aet  op 
heie  on  earth,  and  called  the  Church,  to  be 
broaght  to  its  full  and  perfect  consommation 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  hiatory  of 
Chriitiuuty,  then,  is  the  record  of  the  facta 
perUimng  to  the  nature  and  growth  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  ujpon  earth,  in  their  external 
and  internal  relations.  This  history  falls 
into  three  main  diTisions :  Ancient,  MedisBTal, 
and  Hodem.  The  Ancient  history  of  Chris- 
tijinity  is  the  narrative  of  the  supremacy  won 
bj  the  Church  over  Greek  culture  and  the 
Homan  Empire.  It  cloees,  and  Mediteval 
history  begins,  with  the  epoch  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty.  The  MediiBval  period  oom- 
prices  the  ▼ictoriee  of  the  Church  over  the 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and  Scandinavian 
tribes  in  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe,  the 
fopficts  and  rapture  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  branches  of  the  Church,  and  the 
contest  between  the  Imperial  and  Papal 
povers  for  supremacy.  This  period  clo6es 
vith  the  Reformation.  The  Modem  history 
recites  the  struggles  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  and  between  Christianity  and 
Philosophy,  and  the  growth  of  Protestant 
dTilisatum. 

I.  AxciENT  Chbistianitt. — The  first  sub- 
diviaon  in  this  portion  (1)  reaches  from 
Christ  to  the  days  of  the  Antonines.  It 
comprises  the  age  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the 
vhoie  of  the  New  Testament  Sciiptures,  and 
is  prior  to  the  meet  widespread  persecu- 
tions, and  to  the  more  definite  formation  of 
the  Catholic  poli^  and  theology.  The  energy 
of  the  Chnn:h  la  displayed  in  its  zealous 
missionary  work  and  its  unparalleled  expan> 
^ion.  During  this  time  were  also  written  the 
vorb  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  first 
Apologists,  to  which  must  be  added  some 
heretical  writings.  Next  comes  (2)  the  for- 
mation of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  midst  of 
omflicta  and  persecutions  (a.d.  180 — 313). 
The  Church,  baring  won  her  victory  over 
Judaism  and  the  cruder  forms  of  Gnosticism, 
i»  iL  uoflict  witii  popular  heathenism,  with 
the  ^i]oso|»hic  culture  of  the  time,  and 
vith  the  cavil  power,  and  passes  through 
«ach  conflict  with  the  calm  conviction  of  final 
fupremacy.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period 
it  \A  diiEnwd  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  at  the  close  it  is  firmly  established 
u  a  sodal  and  moral  power,  its  civil  rights 
^n  recognised,  and  its  superiority  to  Pagan 
ndi^ona  and  philoaophy  is  conceded.  This 
i-i  the  period  of  the  severest  persecutions  by 
^e  Imperial  power,  with  intervals  of  repose. 
A  Dew  philoeopby,  Neo-Platonism,  aims  to 
iupeiwde  Chii^ianity  by  reforming  heathen  | 


mythology,  and  though  it  fails,  it  proves  a 
large  factor  in  the  formation  of  Alexan- 
drian Christian  theology.  [Okiobn  ;  Albxan- 
D&iA.]  Eastern  and  Western  Christianity 
show  divergence  as  regards  method:  the 
Western,  or  Latin,  tendency  is  practical, 
resting  on  authority ;  the  other  is  speculative 
and  exegetical.  Doctrinal  controversy  is 
chiefiy  concerned  with  the  Person  of  Christ, 
starting  from  aimple  faith  in  Him  as  a  Divine 
Redeemer,  and  seeking  to  formulate  His 
relation  to  the  Godhead.  As  the  period 
doses,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Christianity  and  heathenism  takes  decisive 
form :  the  latter  put  forth  all  its  strength 
to  crush  the  advancing  faith,  but  so  entirely 
failed  that  the  great  change  imder  Con- 
stantino was  universally  accepted.  During 
this  time  the  diocesan  system  had  become 
fully  developed;  the  canon  of  Scripture 
was  definitely  formed;  but  the  Church 
was  affiicted  with  the  Novatian  Schism. 
(3)  The  Church  was  now  allied  with  the 
State,  heathenism  was  gradually  rooted  out 
in  East  and  West,  and  the  barbarian  hordes 
which  began  to  desolate  the  Empire  were 
brought  by  degrees  under  Christian  rule. 
Monasticism  hail  become  a  powerful  in- 
fiuence.  The  third  and  fourth  centuries  were 
the  most  nmrked  period  in  Church  history 
(the  sixteenth  alone  ranking  with  it)  in  the 
development  and  formal  statement  of  funda- 
mental Christian  doctrines,  and  the  heigKt 
of  Greek  Theology  was  now  reached.  The 
formulas  of  the  Trinitff  and  the  Feraon  of 
Chrigt  were  attained,  and  have  ever  since 
remained  in  the  creed  of  the  Church.  Gnos- 
ticism was  now  at  an  end.  The  first  great 
controversy  was  the  Arian,  the  question  at 
issue  being  whether  in  Christ  there  is  absolute 
or'  <mly  relative  Divinity.  [Ahius.]  Then 
came  the  question,  Had  Chnst  a  real  human 

soul  P     [CONSTANTIMOPLB,  COUNCIL  OJ.]     ThlS 

being  affirmed,  and  the  Person  of  Christ 
decl^^d  to  be  0ns,  with  Two  Naturet,  contro- 
versies arose  on  the  relation  of  these  two 
natures.  [Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  Coun- 
cils bp.]  Now,  too,  appears  the  greatest 
name  in  the  Latin  Church,  Augustine, 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  [Auoustinb.]  With  him  is 
connected  the  first  great  controversy  which 
began  in  the  Western  Church,  which  we  may 
caU  Anthropologieal :  questions  respecting 
nature,  grace,  and  their  relations — predesti- 
nation and  freewill.  Opposed  to  Augus- 
tine was  Pblagius  (q.v.).  The  Catholic 
idea  of  tiie  Church,  too,  was  more  elaborated 
by  Augustine  than  it  had  been  before,  he 
insisting  on  unity  and  episcopal  succession 
against  the  Donatists  (q.v.).  Then  arises 
a  succession  of  Ecclesiastical  Historians 
(q.v.).  (4)  The  West  has  now  become  the 
chief  seat  of  learning  and  culture  in  the 
Church,  the  Empire  is  divided  and  falling 
to  pieces,  when,  under  Leo  the  Great,  begins 
that  tranaformation  which  makes  .P<ome  the 
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Beat  of  the  Papacy,  as  it  had  once  been  of 
Paganism.  The  barbarian  incursions  which 
shattered  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West 
infused  a  new  life-blood  into  the  old  and 
dying  world.  The  terrible  miseries  which 
ensued  were  as  the  labour-pangs  of  a  new 
world.  Chaos  was  brought  into  order  by 
the  power  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Eastern  Church  was  comparatively  isolated : 
the  Emperors  claimed  power  over  it,  and  con- 
troversies were  determmed  mostly  by  poUtical 
considerations ;  the  Western  Church  had  to  look 
to  Rome  as  its  centre  of  unity,  for  the  Roman 
bishop  was  its  only  metropolitan.  The  bar- 
barian tribes  had  nearly  all  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Arian  missionaries  expelled 
from  the  Empire ;  but,  one  by  one,  they  were 
won  over  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  thus  the 
Roman  power  was  consolidated,  and,  while 
the  East  was  continually  engaged  in  subtle- 
ties and  distinctions  of  doctrines,  the  definite- 
ness  and  concentration  of  the  Western  mind 
made  its  decisions  obeyed.  But  doctrinal 
controversies  still  continued  with  vehemence, 
the  chief  being  the  Monophtsitb  (q.v.).  The 
other,  ^e  Semi-Pblaoiak  (q.v.) ,  was  left  un- 
decided, and  was  one  of  the  foremost  questions 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
(5)  The  next  division  of  this  period  begins 
with  the  accession  to  the  Papacy  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  590.  This  period  witnesses  the 
most  marked  contrast  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  The  new  states  of 
the  West  are  shaped  more  ahd  more  into  a 
political  and  religious  unity;  the  Frankish 
Empire  takes  the  lead  among  the  nations, 
and  saves  Europe  from  Mahometan  subjuga- 
tion ;  Frank  arms  and  monastic  zeal  combine 
in  propagating  Christianity  in  Northern 
Germany ;  the  Greek  Empire  is  riven  by  the 
warlike  fanaticism  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
in  leas  than  a  century  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Spain  are  subdued  to  the  Crescent. 
The  Iconoclastic  dispute  between  East  and 
West  weakens  the  former,  the  former  seeing 
in  the  use  of  images  the  prog^ress  of  super- 
stition, the  latter  following  its  usual  policy 
by  elevating  the  popular  feeling  into  a  dogma 
of  the  faith.    [Iconoclasts.] 

II.  Mbdijeval  CHRisTiANrry :  from  Charle- 
magne to  the  Reformation.— (1)  The  end  of 
the  Greek  Exarchate  in  Italy,  in  762  [Ra- 
vbnna],  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard 
Kingdom,  in  774,  the  alliance  of  the  Frank 
Empire  with  the  Papacy,  the  division  of  the 
Mahometan  Khalifate,  in  750,  into  the  Abba- 
sides  of  the  East  and  the  Ommiades  in  Spain, 
and  the  decline  of  the  Greek  Empire,  all 
make  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  a  turn- 
ing-point in  human  history.  ^Chablemaonb.I 
The  Papacy  pushes  its  claim  to  universal 
obedience,  which  is  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by 
Charlemagne,  though  he  and  his  successors 
assert  Imperial  rights  as  to  the  election  of  the 
Popes.  The  Papal  claim  is  greatly  streng- 
thened by  the  Fohoed  Decretals  (q.v.).  The 


result  of  the  claim  of  the  Papacy  was  the  fii 
separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Wesu 
Churches.  The  dismemberment  of  Chai 
magnets  Empire  after  his  death  encoura^ 
the  Papal  daims,  but  the  Utter  part  of  i 
ninth  century  saw  the  Popes  become  the  pi 
pets  of  rival  Italian  factions,  and  for  awl 
the  Papacy  became  the  shame  and  derision 
Europe.  Controversies  concerning  the  1 
charist  began;  monasticism  made  progn 
and  gradually  exempted  itself  from  e] 
copal  jurisdiction,  and  was  made  subj 
to  the  Pope  only.  The  best  life  of 
Church  was  seen  in  its  northern  missic 
These  troubles,  and  the  confusions  t 
struggles  of  the  new  nations,  bring  us  to  w 
is  known  as  (2)  "The  Dark  Age"  (90 
1073).  llie  old  classical  learning  hadd 
out,  theology  was  at  a  standstill  or  retrogn 
art  was  unknown,  the  schools  of  Charlema^ 
were  closed;  the  Papacy  was  under 
feet  of  a  Roman  faction,  which  placed 
tools  on  the  Papal  throne.  Out  of  this  < 
state  Europe  was  dragged  by  the  establ 
ment  of  the  new  German  Empire  under  C 
the  Great  (936),  which  gave  to  German 
centre  of  unity,  restored  order  in  North  It 
and  for  a  century  and  a  half  controlled 
Papacy.  (3)  Out  of  this  order — ^the  wor] 
the  secular  power— came  fresh  claims  fi 
the  Papacy  which  it  had  purified.  P 
Gregory  VII.  (1073)  declareci  that  the  P( 
dom  was  a  theocratic  monarchy  to  rule  all 
nations ;  and  though  this  doctrine  (as  he  for 
lated  it)  was  never  admitted,  sufiSdent 
mained  4»  make  the  Papal  power  for  a  coi 
of  centuries  the  greatest  power  upon  ea 
By  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  in  the  cle: 
Gregory  separated  the  priesthood  from  s 
pathy  with  their  own  national  govemmc 
and  branded  investiture  with  ecclesiastical  o 
by  the  secular  power  as  simony.  The 
and  interdict  were  the  terrible  instmmenl 
this  vast  usurpation.  [Investiturk.] 
other  salient  characteristics  of  the  Mi< 
Ages  come  out  in  bold  relief  within 
period.  Feudalism  belongs  rather  to  sec 
than  to  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  the  Cnat 
in  which  the  old  contest  between  Europe 
Asia,  between  Islam  and  Christianity, 
revived,  were  a  more  distinctly  relig 
movement.  [Crusades.]  Though  they^ 
ineffectual  in  restoring  Christianity  in 
lost  countries,  they  kept  the  Moslems 
check,  brought  back  something  of  Eas 
learning  to  the  West,  and  helped  the  Pa] 
to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  popular  impu 
Christian  theology  took  a  new  forn 
Scholasticism.  [Schoolmen.]  Not  as 
widely  felt,  but  beginning  a  new  ord€ 
things,  were  three  indSuences :  (a)  The  g< 
of  popular  literature  in  the  native  lan^ 
(minnenngers  and  troubadours) ;  {b) 
Third  Estate,  in  the  Lombard  cities  am 
France;  (<?)  the  protesting  parties  in 
Church    (Waldenses,  etc.),    who    cried 
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rdigioQB    reformfl.      (4)    The   aoceanon   of 
Pope  Innooent    III.,  ia    1198,    raised   the 
Papal  system  to  its  height.     He  brought  the 
chief  longs  of  Christendom  to  sabmission, 
jteld  the  gates  of  the  East  through  the  new 
Latin  Empire  at  Constantinople,  and  con- 
sommated  his  plans  at  the  Lateran  Council 
in  1215.    But  his  successors  were  unable  to 
carry  oat  his  schemes ;  they  were  exhausted 
by  the  long  straggle  with  the  Hoheststaufens 
(q.r.),  and  retired  from  this  struggle  only  to 
become  the  Taasals  of  France.    The  rise  of 
the  new  Mendicant  Orders  of  this  period  will 
be  described  under  Mxmdicant  Okdebs.    To 
the  same  period  belongs  the  establishment  of 
the  lxQ€xsiTioN    (q.T.).      But   now  a  new 
power  appears :  the  mightiest  for  many  ages. 
The  rise  of  fajiatical  sects,  both  within  and 
vithoot  the  Church  [Flaoeliants  ;  Fkati- 
CELu;  Albioenses^,  gave  an  indication  that 
Bome  was  losing  its  hold  of  the  common 
people ;  so  did  the  tone  of  the  modem  Htera- 
tare,  which  now  began  to  rise  in  aU  its  glory 
first  in  Italy.     Rome  and  Scholasticism  could 
only  use  dead    Latin;    the  Divim   Comedy 
of  Dante,  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  the 
Mnnets  of    Petrarch  were  in  the  common 
tongue.    In  England,  Wydiffe's  projected 
refomis  touched  the  very  heart  of  Church  and 
State.     (5)  The  MedisBYal  Church  had  done 
a  good  work  in  subduing  the  rude  tribes  of 
the  north  to  the  Gospel,  in  keeping  the  Church 
from  being  subject  to  the  State,  in  collecting 
and  transmitting  ancient  learning.    It  was  a 
schoolmaster  to  the  nations,  but  now  their 
pnpilage  was  ending.  But  when  old  weapons 
were  nnind  nnavauing,  the  Chnrch  took  up 
those  of   l^nd    and   coercion.      Exactions, 
nmouy,    extortions    were    multiplied;     the 
traffic  in  indulgences  practically  oecame  the 
poTchase  of  the  right  to  commit  sin.    St. 
Bridget,  in  her  time,  had  declared  that  at 
Borne  the  whole  Decalogue  had  come  down  to 
one  precept^  •*  Give  gold."    The  Popes  were 
men  of  shameless  lives.    At  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basle  attempts  were  made  to 
reform  scandalons  abuses,  but  they  were  too 
deeply  rooted   to  be  thus  cured.     The  in- 
^^ention  of  printing  diffused  amonff  the  people 
the  culture  which  hitherto    had    been  the 
monopoly  of  the  clergy,   and   the   revived 
etady  of  Greek  and  Roman,  literature,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  flight  of  the  Greek  scholars 
before  the  Turks,  who  were  pressing  on  Con- 
stantinople, opened  up  the  sources  of  Christian 
histoTT,  and  drew  back  the  veil  which  had 
long  hidden  primitive  Christianity  and  the 
sacred  Scriptcunee.    The  Papacy  was  seen  to 
Wk  historual  foundations.     'Die  balance  of 
^}weT  waa  moved  from  the  centre  to  the 
west  of  Europe ;  Venice  declined,  and  the  dis- 
wTcry  of  a  new  world  placed  the  future 
in  the  grasp  of  the  commercial  nations.    The 
(rreek  Empire  fell  under  Ottoman  dominion 
bv  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  1453; 
but  forty  years  later  the  Moslem  was  driven 


out  of  Spain,  and  in  1462  the  Greek  Church 
was  made  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  Russia. 
III.  MoDBKN  HisTOBY.  —  Evou  Ronuui 
Catholic  historians  have  ceased  to  describe 
tiie  Reformation  as  a  mere  violent  rupture 
with  the  past.  The  causes  of  it  run  back  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages;  its 
warrant  was  found  not  only  in  the  needs  of 
the  nations,  but  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
earliest  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  immediate  cause  was  not  opposition  to 
the  Papacy,  but  a  deeper  spiritual  experience : 
a  sense  of  sin  and  a  need  of  redemption.  So 
widespread  was  this  need  that  in  the  first 
period  (1)  of  the  Reformation  (1517—1656) 
more  was  gained  than  was  retained;  a  re- 
action then  began  (2)  under  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Jesuits,  which  brought  back  France  and 
Southern  Grermany  to  the  Medisaval  Church. 
No  Celtic  race  finally  accepted  the  Reform. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (1642—1662)  committed 
Rome  irretrievably  to  the  Mediaeval  system. 
[Trbnt,  Council  of.]  The  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  Continent  were  divided  into  two  main 
portions,  the  "Evangelical"  and  the  ** Re- 
formed,** or  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic.  In 
England  the  old  order  was  scrupulously 
observed,  and  the  succession  of  bishops  re- 
mained unbroken.  (3)  llie  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  established  the  political 
rights  of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  princes 
of  Europe.  All  of  the  great  Confessions  of 
Faith  had  then  been  written.  The  subsequent 
period  saw  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  the 
midst  of  its  conflicts  with  the  civil  powers, 
and  also  with  philosophy.  Its  three  chief 
foes  were  the  Deism  of  England,  the  Atheism 
of  France,  and  the  Pantheism,  of  Germany. 
The  Anglican  theology  was  shaped  by  such 
men  as  Hooker,  Andrewes,  Bull,  and  Water- 
land.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  low  tone  of  theology  prevailed. 
Butler,  in  his  Afwlogy,  defeated  the  Deists 
on  their  own  grounds.  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
raised  a  religious  fervour  where  there  had 
been  torpor.  The  French  Revolution  came 
like  an  earthquake  upon  Europe,  and  had  a 
powerful  effect  both  in  humbling  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  in  creating  a  reaction  against  the 
infidelity  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
outbreak.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  entered 
upon  a  new  career,  in  alliance  with  absolutism, 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  is  still 
a  mighty  influence  in  Europe.  But  in  the 
centre  of  the  reaction,  namely  France,  the 
division  between  Religion  and  Science  is 
growing  stronger  every  day.  In  Germany, 
MOhler,  in  his  "symbolism,"  has  constructed 
the  most  skilful  modem  defence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Greek  Church  also 
has  renewed  its  strength,  and  the  Eastern 
Churches  ar6  showing  signs  of  life.  Luther- 
anism  and  Calvinism  remain  stationary,  and 
we  may  claim  for  Great  Britain  that  her 
colonial  possessions  make  her  throughout  the 
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world  the  greatest  missionary  power.  The 
rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  Christianity  here 
offered  is  supplemented  by  other  articles, 
such  as  Missions,  as  well  as  by  those  indi- 
cated in  the  body  of  this  article.  [Tubolooy  ; 
Eyidbncbs.] 

ChriBtmaJI. — Christ's  mass :  sach  is  the 
well-known  derivation  of  this  name ;  of 
other  similar  formations,  Michaelmas  is  the 
most  familiar;  Martinmas  (November  11th) 
and  lAmmaa  (August  1st)  are  occasionally 
heard ;  Childermas  (Holy  Innocents*  Day)  is 
almost  forgotten. 

The  observance  of  the  feast  of  Christmas 
is,  as  would  be  expected,  of  the  very  greatest 
antiquity,  and,  indeed,  its  origin  cannot  be 
traced.  There  is  little  doubt,  though  the  first 
actual  mention  of  it  is  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, who  died  a.d.  220,  that  it  is  almost 
coeval  with  Christianity  itself;  St.  Chry- 
Bostom  in  the  fourth  century  speaks  of  it  as 
then  very  old.  The  present  date,  December 
2dth,  has  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  West 
with  practical  unanimity,  but  in  the  Kast 
the  date  first  used  was  January  6th,  when 
this  feast  and  that  of  the  Epiphany  were 
observed  as  one ;  and  the  Western  date  was 
adopted  in  deference  to  St.  Chrysostom, 
who  endeavoured  to  prove  its  correctness 
as  follows.  There  was,  it  seems,  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  angelic  message  of  John  the 
Baptist's  approaching  birth  was  given  to 
his  father,  Zechariah,  in  the  Holy  oi  Holies 
on  the  Day  of  the  Atonement;  this  day 
was  just  nine  months  before  the  24th  oi 
June,  the  day  kept  then,  as  now,  as  the 
Baptist's  nativity.  Six  months  [Luke  i.  26] 
after  the  message  to  2iechariah  came  that  to 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary;  and  taking  again 
nine  months  from  this,  we  are  brought  to 
December  25th.  In  this  tradition  the  first 
difficulty  is  that  Zechariah  was  not  High 
Priest,  and  none  other  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies;  this  is  answered  by  the  undouoted 
fact  that  if  the  High  Priest  were  disabled, 
a  deputy  might,  and  did,  officiate,  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Zechariah  was  such  deputy ; 
but  the  second  difficulty  is  more  serious, 
thai  Zechariah*s  "  lot  was  to  bum  incense,*' 
and  that  he  was  plainly  so  doing,  since  the 
message  was  g^ven  **  at  the  time  of  incense," 
and  the  angel  was  **  standing  on  the  right 
side  of  the  altar  of  incense"  [Luke  i.  9,  10, 
11].  Now,  this  altar  did  not  stand  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  therefore  the  message 
Wits  not  given  there.  How  far  this  weakens 
the  tradition  of  the  date,  opinions  will  differ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment was  fixed  on  by  assuming  the  correct- 
ness of  the  24th  of  June  for  the  Baptist's 
nativity ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that 
after  St.  Chiysostom  Christmas  was  obeerved 
on  December  25th  in  East  and  West  alike, 
except  in  the  Armenian  Church,  which 
still  remains  faithful  to  January  6th. 


Other  dates  have  been  given  for  our  Lord  s 
actual  birth ;  as,  in  ancient  times,  this  very 
January  6th  by  Epiphanius  [MerenM,  li  24  J. 
and  April  21st  and  May  20th  by  some  whu 
are  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
iStromata,  L  6].  In  England  the  fint  doubt 
of  December  25th  beinf  the  true  date 
seems  to  have  been  raised  by  the  PoritaikH 
at  the  Rebellion.  Thus,  in  1644,  on  the 
ordinance  of  Parliament  for  abolishing 
Christmas  Day,  it  was  publicly  stated  to  be 
*' evident"  that  our  Lord  was  bom  in 
September  or  October;  and  in  1649  a  tract 
was  published  to  prove  this,  which  was 
answered  in  the  same  year  by  the  great  John 
Pearson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester  [Minor 
Worki^  ed.  Churton,  ii.  153],  and  in  1653  by 
Dr.  Henry  Hammond  [Works,  1684,  i.  656]. 
In  later  times  other  dates  have  been  given, 
viz.  February  1st  by  Wieseler  [Chronolcgkal 
Sjfnuptts'if  though  only  as  a  probability;  April 
5&  by  Greswell  iHarmonia  £ranfielica]; 
August  1st  by  Lewin  [Fasti  8aert\ ;  but 
other  modem  authorities  strongly  maintftin 
that  the  date  of  the  event  is  Uie  date  of 
the  commemoration,  December  25th.  A 
learned  American  cleric,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Jarvis,  D.D.,  worked  out,  in  1844,  a  mobt 
elaborate  system  of  chronology,  now  little 
read,  which  leads  to  this  conclusion ;  McClel- 
lan  also  [New  Testament,  L  390,  et  seq.]  takes 
this  yiew  from  independent  calcuktioiUL 
As  to  the  year,  it  is  now  well  known 
that  our  present  calculation  is  too  late ;  this 
is  stated  in  the  margin  of  our  Authori^ 
Version  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  the  year  of  our 
Lord's  birth,  given  by  McClellan  as  aboTe, 
was  probably  b.c.  5.  If,  therefore,  the  Ist  of 
the  next  January,  of  b.c.  4,  had  began  the 
Christian  era,  i.e.,  if  that  year  had  been 
reckoned  as  a.d.  1,  the  year  a.d.  1886 
would  be  A.D.  1890 ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
if  the  year  of  our  Lord's  birth  had  be^n 
reckoned  as  b.c.  1,  the  year  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  would  be  b.c.  4000  (according  to  the 
(Jsherian  chronology),  instead  of  b.c.  4004, 
as  in  the  margin  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  these  calculatioos 
that  there  is  no  year  b.c  0  or  a.d.  0,  but  that 
we  go  at  once  from  b.c.  1  to  a.d.  1. 

llie  offices  used  in  England  on  Christmas 
Day  have  been  gradually  diminished.  Tlie 
Sarum  Use  provided  for  three  celebrations  of 
the  Holy  Communion ;  the  first  English  Prom 
Book  of  1549  for  two,  as  also  on  Easter  Par : 
the  second,  of  1552,  and  all  later  ones,  for 
but  one.  Our  present  collect  is  the  second 
of  the  two  for  1549 ;  the  successive  Epistles 
and  Gospels  are  as  follows : — 
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ChzistolyteB  (Christob,  Christ,  and 
ha,  "to loose'*),  a  sect  of  the  sixth  century, 
who  hdd  that  when  Christ  desoended  into 
heU,  He  left  both  body  and  soul  there,  and, 
*'looied"  from  them,  ascended  into  heaven 
with  His  Divine  nature  only. 

Chzistopher,  St.  — An  early  saint,  of 
whom  nothing  certain  is  known.  He  is 
Slid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lycia,  and  to 
hare  suffered  martyrdom  under  Deciua  The 
well>known  legend  about  him,  however,  is  so 
beaotifal  as  to  daim  a  place  in  this  volume. 
It  is  as  follows : — He  was  veiy  strong,  and  of 
si^antic  stature,  and  wishmg  to  use  his 
strength  for  the  good  of  others,  he  used  to 
(anr  people  across  a  stream  near  which  he 
lived.  One  night  he  was  aroused  by  hearing 
Mme  one  call  hun,  and  going  out,  found  a  child 
wiiting  to  be  carried  across.  St.  Christopher 
at  first  found  his  burden  very  light,  but  it 
grew  heavier  and  heavier,  so  tiiat  he 
seemed  ready  to  sink  under  it.  When  they 
reached  the  bank  the  child  had  grown  to  a 
man,  who  said,  "  Wonder  not,  my  friend ;  I 
am  Jesus,  and  you  had  the  weight  of  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world  on  your  back."  The 
fnoral  is  obvious :  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to 
one  of  the  lenst  of  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto 
Me."  The  figure  of  St.  Christopher  is  very 
common  all  over  the  Continent;  a  wood 
engraving  of  his  figure,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  year  1423,  is  probably  the  earliest  known 
esami^  of  that  art. 

Chzysostonif  St.  —  John,  called  Chfy- 
Kftom,  or  "  Golden  Mouth,"  on  account  of  his 
eloquence,  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  347.  His 
father,  a  man  of  high  rank,  died  soon  after 
his  birth,  but  his  mother,  Anthusa,  devoted 
Iterself  to  instructing  her  child.  From  his 
'Arliest  yean  she  taught  him  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  after  life  he  often  spoke  of 
the  good  influence  she  had  had  over  him. 
When  old  enough,  Cbrysoetom  went  to  the 
fichool  of  libanius,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  soon  entered  upon  the  profession 
of  a  lawyer.  He  gained  great  reputation,  and 
mi^'ht  have  been  led  into  evil  life  bv  his  oom- 
panioDS  but  for  Melitus,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
under  whose  influence  he  was  baptised  at  the 
^  of  eighteen,  and  became  a  Header.  But 
hfi  had  so  low  an  opinion  of  himself  that  he 
felt  unworthy  to  undertake  the  higher  oflSce 
of  the  ministty ;  so  he  and  his  friend  Basil 

,  *  The  leeeon  of  1516  had  been  Xatt.  i. ,  which  was 
aiw>,  aa  it  has  been  ainoe,  the  Gospel  for  the  Sunday 
>rter.   Th«  tfrst  lessons  have  xemalned  tlie  same 
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determined  to  retire  from  the  world,  but  were 
dissuaded  b^  Anthusa. 

About  this  time  an  incident  occurred  which 
gaveriseto  one  of  Chrysostom's  most  celebrated 
writings.  Two  sees  in  Syria  were  vacant, 
and  the  bishops  chose  Basil  and  Chr^sostom 
to  fill  them.  Basil  agreed  to  consent  if  Chry- 
Bostom  would  follow  his  example ;  the  latter, 
thinking  that  his  friend  would  fill  the  office 
well,  and  that  the  Church  would  gain  a  good 
servant,  promised,  without  meaning  to  keep 
his  word,  and  then  hid  himself  till  Basil  was 
consecrated.  When  BasU  reproached  him,  he 
answered  by  his  Treaiise  an  th«  Jhrutthood,  in 
which  he  descants  on  its  solemn  character  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  it,  and  declares 
his  own  unworthiness. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  374,  Chry- 
sostom  left  Antioch  and  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains near,  where  he  lived  with  other  monks, 
practising  great  austerities,  until  he  deter- 
mined, at  the  end  of  four  years,  to  go  by  him- 
self into  a  place  of  greater  seclusion.  Here  his 
watching  and  fasting  broke  down  his  health, 
and  obliged  him,  after  two  years,  to  return  to 
Antioch.  During  his  seclusion  he  wrote  his 
Diteowrttt  on  Compunction  and  the  Lefenet  oj 
a  Monastic  Life,  When  he  returned  to 
Antioch,  Melitus  ordained  him  deacon.  He 
filled  this  office  for  five  years,  working  labori- 
ously in  his  pastoral  duties  and  in  auuiorship. 
He  wrote  de  Virginitate^  the  Epittola  ad 
Viduam  Juniorem^  and  the  Three  Books  of 
Frovidenee,  The  last  of  these  was  for  the 
comfort  of  a  young  monk,  Stagerius,  who  had 
retired  into  seclusion,  and  was  so  oppressed 
with  melancholy  that  he  believed  himself 
possessed  with  devils. 

In  385  Chrysostom  was  made  a  priest  by  Fla- 
vian, who  had  succeeded  Melitus  four  years  be- 
fore. Hissermons  now  became  famous.  Flavian 
appointed  him  to  occupy  the  cathedral  pulpit, 
and  he  preached  regularly  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  as  well  as  in  Lent  and  on  saints'  days. 
The  most  famous  of  his  homilies  are  those 
On  the  Statuee,  delivered  in  March  and 
April,  387.  llie  Emperor  Theodosius  levied 
a  new  tax  for  defrajring  the  expenses  of  the 
army.  This  angered  ue  citizens,  and  they 
rebelled,  ransacked  the  public  buildings,  de- 
stroyed the  pictures  of  the  Emperor,  tore  down 
the  statues  of  him  and  of  Flaccilla,  the  late 
Empress,  and  dragged  them  through  the 
streets.  Flavian,  who  might  have  quieted  the 
mob,  was  from  home,  but  hearing  that  Theo- 
dosius in  his  anger  had  determined  to  destroy 
the  whole  city,  he  hastened  to  Constantinople 
to  implore  for  mercy.  He  was  absent  three 
weeks,  and  during  this  time  St.  Chrysostom 
preached  every  day,  allaying  the  fears  of  the 
citizens,  raising  their  hopes,  exhorting  the 
wayward  to  repentance,  and  converting  those 
who  were  still  heathens.  At  length  Flavian  re- 
turned, bringing  word  that  the  city  was  spared. 
The  last  of  the  Homilies  on  the  Statues,  debvered 
on  Easter  Day,  contains  a  description  of  the 
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interview  between  Flavian  and  Theodosius, 
and  is  a  sood  example  of  Ohrysostom's  great 
oratorical  powers.  For  ten  years  longer  he 
remained  at  Antioch,  still  preaching,  and 
writing  the  greater  part  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures.  In  397,  Nectarius,  Bishop 
of  (Constantinople,  died,  leaving  vacant  one  of 
the  most  influential  posts  in  the  Church. 
Theodosius  had  died  also,  leaving  as  Emperor  a 
son,  Arcadius,  who  was  quite  incompetent  to 
rule,  and  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  Prime  Minister,  Eutropius.  The  latter 
had  heard  Cluysostom  preach,  and  offered  the 
see  to  him.  The  decision  was  very  popular 
among  the  electing  bishops,  and  the  only 
difficidties  arose  from  Chrysostom  himseu 
and  from  the  people  of  Antioch,  who  were 
unwilling  to  lose  him.  Thev  were  overcome 
by  stratagem,  for  Asterius,  the  messen^^,  in- 
duced St.  Chrysostom  to  accompany  hmi  to  a 
martyrs*  chapel,  whero  he  was  seized  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government  and  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople. All  the  bishops  welcomed  him 
except  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
wished  the  post  to  be  g^ven  to  Isidore,  one  of 
his  presby^ters,  with  whom  he  was  concerned 
in  some  discreditable  transactions.  Eutropius 
threatened  that  if  he  would  not  consecrate 
Chrysostom  he  should  be  openly  questioned 
about  matters  which  would  cause  him  trouble. 
The  bishop  yielded,  and  Chrysostom  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  Feb. 
26th,  398. 

He  soon  showed  the  people  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  alter  his  habits  of  life.  He  lived  in 
a  very  unostentatious  manner,  stripped  the 
palace  of  its  grand  f  umituro,  ate  the  simplest 
food  in  his  solitary  room  instead  of  giving 
grand  banquets,  and  never  went  to  Court 
unless  obliged.  Some  of  his  people  con- 
trasted him  unfavourably  with  Nectarius,  and 
accused  him  of  meanness,  moroseness,  and 
pride.  He  was  very  unpopular  with  his 
cloi'fi.yi  whose  moral  tone  generally  was 
very  low.  Chrysostom  saw  that  before 
he  could  correct  the  evils  of  the  city  he  must 
bring  back  his  clergy  to  simplicity  of  life, 
smd  rouse  them  to  activity.  He  looked  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  as  the  property"  of 
the  poor,  and  tried  to  rctrench  all  needless 
expenses  connected  with  his  see  for  their  sake. 
He  rcvived  the  old  custom  of  nocturnal 
services  to  counteract  the  attractions  of  the 
Arians,  who  gathered  great  crowds  at  night 
by  open-air  services,  and  he  built  several 
hospitals  in  Constantiuople,  which  beforc  had 
had  only  one.  Besides  these  good  works  in 
Constantinople,  he  laboured  to  convert  the 
GToths,  who  were  either  heathens  or  Arians. 
The  Empress  Eudoxia  was  for  a  while 
delighted  with  him.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Frankish  general,  and  had  gained  great 
influence  with  the  king,  quite  supplanting 
Eutropius,  who  in  399  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
his  life,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  cathedral. 
He  had  been  a  man  of  bad  life,  and  Chrysos- 


tom had  been  one  of  his  sternest  opponei 
but  he  now  refused  to  give  him  up,  and 
consequence  was  apprehended,  and  can 
beforc  Arcadius,  but  he  so  far  prevailed  t 
the  sentence  against  Eutropius  was  chanj 
to  banishment.  Afew  days  after,  the  latter ^ 
however,  seized,  and  beheaded  at  Chalcedo 

The  popularity  of  Chrysostom  was  at 
height;  it  began  now  to  decline,  chi( 
through  Eudoxia.  His  refusal  to  give 
Eutropius  had  offended  her ;  so  had  his  c 
spokenness  concerning  her  open  faults ;  i 
she  was  jealous  of  his  influence  over 
husband.  Eutropius  removed,  ChrysosI 
was  the  only  hindrance  to  her  gaining 
tire  control  over  him,  therefore  she  de 
mined  to  ruin  her  rival.  An  opportm 
soon  occurred.  Hitherto  the  Bishop  of  C 
stantinople  had  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
dioceses  of  Thrace  and  Asm,  and  Cluysos; 
followed  his  example.  He  visited  £ph& 
and  deposed  six  bishops  of  the  neighbouih 
for  different  crimes.  But  on  his  return 
Constantinople  he  found  that  Severian, 
bishop  left  in  charge,  had  behaved  unworth 
and  had  been  supported  b^  Eudoxia.  Th( 
upon  he  denounced  Sevenan  from  the  pu 
as  a  flatterer,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  m 
same  place  he  called  the  Empress  **  Jezebe 

The  anger  of  the  clergy  at  being  rebu 
for  their  vices  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Eropr 
and  the  only  thing  needed  was  a  lea* 
Theophilus  had  never  forgotten  that  he 
been  compelled  to  consecrate  Chrysoet 
and  was  quite  ready  to  head  the  pi 
against  him ;  and  a  pretext  was  soon  fo 
in  Chrysostom's  treatment  of  some  Egypi 
monks  known  as  the  **  Tall  Brethren,*'  w} 
Theophilus  had  dealt  with  cruelly,  diivingtl 
from  their  homes  in  the  Nitrian  desert, 
whom  Chrysostom  had  received  kindly 
Constantinople.  Theophilus  endeavoured 
fasten  upon  them,  and  upon  Chrvsos 
through  them,  the  charge  of  holding 
errors  of  Origen.  He  came  to  Constantino 
and  after  three  weeks  spent  in  bribing 
most  influential  citizens,  he  held  a  sy 
at  Chalcedon,  in  the  middle  of  July,  ^ 
Most  of  the  members  were  his  sufbrag: 
and  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bisho] 
Heraclea.  There  were  twenty-nine  charges 
frivolous  or  false,  some  referring  to  Chry 
tom's  conduct  towards  his  clergy,  and  som< 
his  private  life.  As  the  council  was  packed, 
Chrysostom's  refusal  to  recognise  its  authoi 
was  ignored,  the  imperial  decree  confirmed 
sentence  of  banishment  for  Hfe.  No  soc 
was  it  made  known  than  the  infuriated  pe* 
of  Constantinople  surrounded  the  palace, 
their  bishop  should  be  carried  off  by  fbi 
but  on  the  third  day  he  surrendered  ninu 
and  set  sail  towaras  Bith3rnia.  That  ni 
Constantinople  was  shaken  b^  an  earthquf 
and  Eudoxia,  who  was  superstitious,  thougl 
was  as  a  punishment,  and  persuaded  Arcai 
to    send    messengers    to   bring    the    bi& 
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back.  He  was  receiTed  with  great  joy,  but 
refowd  to  resume  his  office  until  his  iunooenoe 
should  be  declared  by  a  larger  council  than 
that  which  had  deposed  him ;  however,  as  the 
people  threatened  the  Emperor  if  their  bishop 
woe  not  restored,  and  as  all  the  bishops 
hnplored  him,  he  resumed  his  office,  and 
Theophilus  and  his  sufEragans  fled,  leaving 
him  for  a  time  in  peace. 

Bat  this  did  not  last  long.  The  feud  burst 
oat  tgain  when  a  statue  of  Eudoxia  was 
eractad  between  the  palace  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia.  Its  dedication,  in  September, 
403,  was  celebrated  with  a  noise  and  revelry 
which  disturbed  the  people  in  church,  and 
St.  Chrysostom  preached  against  it.  He  is 
aatd  to  have  b^un  the  sermon  with  the 
words :  **  Herodias  is  once  more  maddening ; 
Herodias  is  once  more  dancing;  once  more 
H<irodiss  demands  the  head  of  John  on  a 
charger."  At  Eudozia's  furious  demand,  the 
hoatUe  biahope  returned ;  after  consultation  as 
to  the  best  means  of  accusing  him,  they 
determined  to  use  one  of  the  canons  of  the 
Goiindl  of  Antioch  in  341,  which  says  that 
a  biahop  deprived  of  his  see  cannot  be  restored 
by  the  sectdar  arm.  Ghrysostom  answered 
that  the  decree  had  been  made  by  the  Arians, 
and  was  therefore  invalid.  He  was  upheld 
by  forty-two  bishops,  and  continued  to  preach 
aa  before,  but  on  Christmas  Day  Arcadius  re- 
f oaed  to  communicate,  because  of  the  doubtful 
poaition  of  the  bishop,  and  now,  when  Easter 
drew  near^  he  issued  an  order  for  the  latt6r*s 
removal  Chrysostom  refused  toobey^  it,  and 
the  Emperor  bade  him  to  remain  in  hui  palace, 
and  not  to  go  to  the  church.  But  on  Easter 
Eve  3,000  catechumens  were  to  be  baptised, 
and  as  the  bishop's  presence  was  necessary  he 
went  In  the  middle  of  the  service  a  boay  of 
soldiers  raided  .in,  scattering  the  catechumens 
and  desecrating  the  church. 

Still  Arcadias  could  not  for  some  time 
make  up  his  mind  to  sign  the  edict  of  banish- 
ment. He  waa  prevailed  upon  to  do  so  on 
the  oth  of  June,  404.  In  order  to  prevent  an 
outbreak  of  the  people,  Chrysoetomleft  the  city 
secretly,  accompanied  only  by  two  faithf m 
bishops.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  the  church 
took  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ^;round,  with 
the  aeoate  house  and  other  pubUc  buildings. 
The  caoae  waa  never  known,  but  the  Empress 
said  it  was  done  by  the  Johaxmites,  as  Chry sos- 
tom*a  friends  were  called,  who  were  un- 
willing that  any  one  should  preach  in  the 
aune  diurch  aa  their  bishop.  In  accordance 
with  this  belief,  there  was  a  persecution,  in 
which  all  Chrysostom*s  adherents  were  fined, 
banished,  or  imprisoned. 

Meanwhile,  Chrysostom  was  on  his  way  to 
Cocusus,  in  Armenia,  which  was  about  two 
months'  journey  from  Constantinople.  It 
««a  a  bad  time  of  year  for  travelling,  as  he 
had  to  cross  the  plains  of  Galatia  and  Cappa- 
dncia  in  mid  summer.  The  only  food  he 
could  obtain  was  black  bread,  and  the  water 


was  very  bad.  He  was  seized  with  ague,  but 
was  forced  on  till  he  reached  CsBSarea.  Here  he 
was  obliged  to  stop,  although  Pharetrius,  the 
bishop,  was  a  friend  of  'Dieophilus,  whilst 
his  clergy  were  friends  of  Chrysostom. 
Pharetrius  therefore  dared  not  openly  show 
his  hate,  but  he  persuaded  some  fanatical 
monks  to  threaten  to  bum  his  lodgiqg  if  he 
did  not  leave  it.  So  the  poor  bishop  had  to 
proceed  on  his  way  till  he  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Seleucia,  a  wealthy 
lady.  The  hatred  of  Pharetrius  again  forced 
him  to  quit,  and  at  last,  at  the  end  of  August, 
he  arrived  at  Cucusus.  Here  he  found  a  com- 
fortable home  after  his  journeys.  Adelphius 
the  bishop,  and  others,  aid  all  in  their  power 
to  aid  him,  and  some  of  his  own  clergy  sent 
help,  and  even  came  to  him.  He  spent  his 
time  well,  writing  letters  of  consolation  to  his 
bishops  and  instructing  them,  sending  out 
missions  to  Persia  and  Scythia,  and  domg  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  Cucusus  itself. 

He  wrote,  explaining  all  the  circumstances, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  at  once  addressed 
Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  begging 
him  to  use  his  influence  with  his  brother 
Emperor  to  restore  the  bishop.  But  the 
letters  were  seiied,  and  never  reached  their 
destinations. 

These  attempts  for  the  exiled  bishop's  help 
only  excited  his  enemies  to  further  cruelties, 
and  when  they  saw  how  he  was  beloved  by 
the  people  of  Cucusus,  they  determined  to 
remove  him.  In  the  summer  of  407  he  set 
out  for  Pityus,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the 
Euxine,  this  being  chosen  as  the  bleakest  spot 
in  the  Empire.  The  journey  was  to  be  made 
on  foot,  and  the  soldiers  were  promised  a 
reward  if  he  died  on  the  road.  He  was 
hurried  along  to  increase  his  sufferings,  which 
must  have  been  extreme  from  the  alternate 
heat  and  cold,  and  at  Comana  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  dying,  but  thev  urged  him  on 
till  they  reached  a  chapel  five  or  six  miles 
outside  the  city,  where  they  allowed  him  to 
rest  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  he 
was  forced  to  proceed,  but  when  he  had 
travelled  about  four  miles  an  attack  of  fever 
came  on,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
chapel,  where  he  died  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 407,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

Some  of  his  works  have  been  noticed  in  the 
course  of  this  article.  The  greatest  is  his 
Commmtariet  on  the  New  Teeiament,  Not 
only  for  his  eloquence,  but  for  his  deep  inter- 
pretative insight,  St.  Chrysostom  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  Fathers  the 
Cliurch  has  had. 

Crhubby  Thomas. — One  of  the  Deistical 
leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  party  to  have  been 
led  by  such  a  man,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  account 
for  the  notice  he  attracted,  which  was  far 
more  than  he  deserved,  being  a  half-educated 
tradesman,  with  little  or  none  of  the  classical 
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and  critical  knowled^  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  the  place  into  which  he  contrived  to  push 
himself:  knowledge  whose  place  was,  how- 
ever, very  imperfectly  supplied  by  a  certain 
readiness  of  thought  and  pen. 

Chubb  was  bom  at  East  Hamham,  near 
Salisbury,  Sept.  29th,  1679,  the  son  of  a 
maltster,  and  himself  first  a  glover  at  Salis- 
bury, and  then  a  tallow-chandler.  Here  he 
gave  himself,  perhaps,  a  passable  education  in 
English  literature,  but  of  Latin  and  Greek  he 
knew  nothing ;  and  he  formed  a  religious  de- 
bating society,  where,  according  to  Chalmers, 
'*the  ablest  disputant  was  the  man  who  re- 
ceded most  from  established  opinion."  The 
Trinitarian  controversy  between  Drs.  Samuel 
Clarke  and  Daniel  Waterland  (Canon  of 
Windsor,  died  1740)  gave  a  turn  to  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  and  Chubb, 
after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Arian 
William  Whiston,  published  his  writing  on 
'the  subject  as  The  Supremacy  of  the  lather 
Meerted  (1715).  This  was  his  first  book. 
The  True  Gospel  of  Jetut  Christ  (1738)  and 
others  followed,  both  before  and  after  his 
death,  in  which  he  attempted  to  level  down — 
as  the  phrase  is — Christianity  to  sheer  Deism, 
and  showed  plainly  his  want  of  faith  in 
revelation  and  a  future  life.  The  books  made 
some  noise  at  the  time,  probably  owing  in 
a  measure  to  their  authorship,  and  were 
answered  by  Joseph  HaUet  (b.  1692,  d.  1744) 
in  The  Consistent  Christian^  and  by  others. 

Chubb  resided  for  a  time  as  house-steward 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of 
the  Rolls  (1717—1 738),  but  with  this  exception 
his  life  was  spent  in  his  trade  at  Salisbury. 
He  died  there  suddenly,  Feb.  8th,  1747. 

Churcll,  The.— "The  visible  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
the  which  the  pure  Word  of  Gk>d  is  preached, 
and  the  Sacraments  be  dul^  ministered  ac- 
cording to  Chrifit*s  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.** 
Such  is  the  Anglican  definition  of  the  Church 
(the  Nineteenth  Article  of  Religion),  dating  in 
its  present  form  from  1553,  and  unaltered  at 
the  later  revision  of  the  Articles  in  1562.  Nor 
is  this  definition  that  g^ven  merely  by  the 
Church  of  England,  for  its  origin  is  clearly 
the  Seventh  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, drawn  up  by  Melancthon  (1530),  where 
nearly  the  name  words  are  found :  **  There  is 
one  holy  Church  to  abide  for  ever.  And  the 
Church  is  a  congregation  of  saints  in  which 
the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments rightly  administered."  Luther  and 
Calvin  speak  to  the  same  effect,  the  former  in 
his  Greater  Catechism  [Works,  v.  628],  the 
latter  in  his  Institutes,  i.  7 ;  but  far  behind 
these  three  Protestant  divines  we  go  to  the 
earliest  of  the  Fathers.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
speak  in  the  manner  of  categorical  definition ; 
but  the  definitions  in  this  article  may  be 
dearly  gathered  from  them ;  convenient  quo- 


tations and  translations  of  such  passages  m 
be  seen  in  Bishop  Browne*8  Exposition  of 
Articles,  p.  444  et  seq,  (2nd  edit.). 

The  preaching  of  ^e  pure  Word  and  thee 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  are  two  of  i 
so-called  Notes  of  the  Church,  a  third  being  i 
use  of  discipline ;  the  thn^e  are  set  out  at  i 
length  in  the  second  part  of  the  Homily 
Whitsuntide  [p.  494,  ed.  S.P.C.K.]:  •*'] 
Church  hath  alwaj's  three  notes  or  ma 
whereby  it  is  known:  pure  and  soi 
doctrine,  the  Sacraments  ministered  acco 
ing  to  Christ's  holy  institution,  and  the  rij 
use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline."  But  ni 
familiar  to  an  ordinary  reader  will  be 
''notes"  contained  in  the  Apostles*  \ 
Nicene  Creeds,  that  the  Church  is  One,  H( 
Catholic,  Apostolic :  one,  because  her  Sheph 
is  one,  and  under  Him  she  is  one  fiock ;  k 
being  founded  by  the  holy  Christ;  Caiki 
since  she  is  open  to  the  whole  world ;  Apost^ 
as  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apoe 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being 
chief  corner-stone. 

The  Church  is  made  up  of  all  true  Cb 
tians  living  in  this  world;  and  joined  \ 
these,  those  who  have  departed  in  God*8 1 
and  fear  into  the  next  world.  But  the 
thus  internally  one,  externally  the  Churc 
not  so.  .  She  has  been  divided  since  the  ni 
century  into  the  two  great  sections  of  (1) 
Eastern  Church  and  (2)  the  Western  Choi 
and  these  again  have  been  subdivided 
many  portions,  which  are  considered  ui 
their  respective  heads.  The  division 
sections  is  generally  admitted  to  be  an  ( 
and  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  evil  w] 
has,  especially  of  late  years,  led  good  mei 
all  sections  to  pray  and  long  for  the  Reu 
of  Christendom.     [Unity  of  the  Chubci 

The  Voice  of  the  Universal  Church,  ij 
the  whole  body  of  particular  and  1 
Churches,  has  never  been  heard  in  an  G 
menical  Council  since  the  Sixth  Ges 
Council  of  A.D.  680. 

The  word  Church  is  used  not  onlj 
the  great  sense  which  we  have  hitherto' 
sidered,  but  is  also  applied  to  the  building 
which  assemblies  of  the  membera  of  the  Cl 
tian  Church  are  held.  As  the  Romans  ap| 
the  words  curia  and  senatus  both  to 
members  of  those  bodies  and  to  their  p]a( 
meeting,  so  the  Greeks  came  to  use  the  t 
eccleeia  in  the  same  twofold  sense.  TertoJ 
says,  '*  Confugiunt  in  eeclesiam,''*  maftTimg 
material  Church;  and  St.  Jerome,  i 
Isaiah  Ix.,  tells  us  that  the  Emperors  1 
churches  (ecclesias)  with  the  public  revei 
and  there  is  mention  of  the  destnictio: 
churches  in  the  history  of  the  persecul 
early  in  the  third  century. 

These  churches  differed  in  form  prob 
as  widely  in  old  time  as  do  the  £ 
of  our  churches  now.  Some  were  roi 
some  were  quadrilateral  externally,  but 
a  circular   nave  touching   one  end,  ax 
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chancel  touching  the  circle  at  the  other  end, 
vith  chapels  beade  it.  The  "  round  church  ^ 
q(  the  Temple  will  be  familiar  to  all  readers 
vhD  know  London.  Some  ancient  churches 
Tffe  fonned  from  abandoned  heathen  temples, 
vhich  were  altered  so  as  to  be  fitted  for 
Chzistisn  worship;  some  were  buUt  over 
iomfae.  It  is  impoasible,  therefore,  to  say  cer- 
Uinly  what  was  the  ezactformof  such  churches, 
but  tile  following  may  be  taken  as  describing 
their  genenl  c^uracteristics.  They  were  re- 
moTed  ss  Isr  as  possible  from  all  other 
i^oauDon  buildings,  and  surrounded  with 
oMuts,  gardens,  or  buildings  belonging  to  the 
church.  Hie  porch  was  ue  outennost  part, 
from  which  thero  was  a  passage  into  a  cloister, 
u.  a  tquaze  court,  with  covered  galleriee 
rijqnd  it,  supported  by  pillars,  much  in  the 
game  manner  as  a  monastery.  Under  these 
nUeries  stood  the  poor,  who  had  the  liberty 
to  b^  at  the  church  gate.  In  the  middle  of 
the  court  there  was  a  fountain  for  peojde  to 
wash  their  hands  and  faces  before  tney  went 
to  prayers.  At  the  further  end  of  the  cloister 
th^^re  was  a  double  porch,  in  which  there 
were  three  doors,  leading  into  the  basilica,  or 
body  of  the  church.  One  part  of  this  double 
porch  was  outside,  and  the  other  inside,  which 
the  Greeks  called  narthex.  Near  the  basilica, 
uQ  the  oataide,  there  were  generaUy  two  small 
bnildmgs,  the  baptistery  or  font,  and  the 
rntrr,  where  the  church  furniture  was  kept. 
The  basilica  had  three  divisions,  made  by  two 
rows  o!  pillars,  which  supported  the  galleries 
oa  either  side,  the  middle  being  the  nave. 
Tovaids  the  fiarther  end,  eastward,  stood  the 
ilUr,  and  behind  it  was  the  presbyterium,  or 
*»nctTiary,  where  the  priests  stood  during 
I>i^'ine  Service,  with  the  bishop  in  the  middle 
of  them,  his  chair  being  at  the  easternmost 
end  of  the  church.  Before  the  altar  was  a 
fifiTt  of  balnstrade,  or  rails,  called  eaneelii, 
which  resembled  the  modem  choir.  At  the 
mtrince  to  the  chancel  was  the  ambo,  or 
p-olpit,  idiich  was  a  sort  of  raised  seat,  having 
Kvm  on  either  side  for  the  priests  to  go  up 
uid  read  the  lessons.  Sometimes  t^ere  was 
(4ie  of  these  raised  desks  on  each  side,  leaving 
*  space  open,  in  the  middle,  that  the  altar 
fflipbt  be  seen  by  the  congregation.  The 
u^k  for  the  Gospel  was  at  the  bishop's  right 
iLini  and  that  for  the  Epistle  at  the  other. 
'Hu'  space  between  the  aesk  and  the  altar 
WM  for  the  choir,  who  were  of  the  inferior 
<*lfrs  of  the  clergy.  The  roof  of  the  sanctuary 
wu  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  church.  This 
tirther  end  was  sometimes  called  ^e  "Tribu- 
^"  because,  in  the  secular  basilicas,  this 
was  the  place  where  the  magistrate  or  judge 
at,  vith  the  officers  of  the  court  about  him. 
TTie  floor  of  this  part  of  the  church  was  raised 
^J?ber  than  the  rest,  so  that  the  bishop 
*^ed  down  a  decline  to  come  to  the  altar. 

The  altar  was  a  table  made  of  rich  materials, 
■»d  placed,  if  possible,  upon  the  tomb  of  some 
i>^yr,  whence  came  the  custom  in  after 


times  never  to  consecrate  an  altar  without 
putting  some  relic  underneath  it.  There  was 
nothing  fixed  immediately  to  the  altar,  but 
there  were  four  pillars  erected  at  the  four 
comers,  and  from  these  a  sort  of  pavilion  or 
tent  was  suspended,  which  covered  the  whole, 
and  was  called  the  eiberium,  [Gibouium.] 
Sometimes  a  silver  dove  hung  over  the  altar, 
to  symbolise  the  Holy  Ghost.  Churches  were 
often  enriched  with  mosaic-work,  and  with 
historical  paintings  of  the  Old  Testament,  of 
our  Saviour's  miracles,  and  of  other  religious 
subjects,  intended  to  assist  devotion  and  in- 
struct the  ignorant. 

Clliwoll  Siiildiiuf* — 1^6  manner  of 
building  churches  in  ancient  times  was  for 
the  founder  to  make  appHcation  to  the  bishop  ' 
for  his  licence.  The  bishop,  or  his  com- 
missary, came  and  set  up  a  cross  to  mark  the 
site,  after  which  the  founder  might  proceed  to 
build.  When  finished  it  was  consecrated,  after 
which  the  sacraments  might  be  ministered 
therein.  No  church  can  be  recognised  by  law 
unless  it  be  thus  consecrated  by  the  bishop. 

Several  Acts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
passed  to  provide  further  accommodation 
to  meet  the  growth  of  population.  In  the 
reig^  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Church 
was  high  in  power  and  influenoe.  Parliament 
erected  fifty  new  churches  in  London,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  to  every  Londoner 
through  its  prominent  situation — St.  Mary's 
in  the  Strand.  The  money  was  raised  by 
granting  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  chaldron 
on  coals  for  three  years.  This  jxroduced 
£360,000.  In  George  the  Third's  reign  an 
Act  **  to  promote  the  building,  repairing,  and 
providing  of  churches  and  chapels,  and  of 
houses  for  the  residence  of  mmisters,  and 
churchyards,  and  glebes,"  allowed  persons  by 
deed  of  gift,  or  by  will,  executed  three  months 
before  decease,  to  give  lands  not  exceeding 
five  acres,  or  g^oods  and  chattels  not  exceeding 
£500,  for  this  purpose.  '  By  a  further  statute, 
the  Treasury  was  authorised  to  issue  Ex- 
chequer Bills  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000,  on 
which  the  Bank  might  advance  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  Church  Building  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  for  ten  years,  for 
the  proper  spending  of  this  money.  They 
were  to  examine  into  the  state  of  parishes  and 
extra-parochial  places,  and  to  see  where  addi- 
tional churches  and  chapels  were  most  re- 
quired, and  to  lend  money  out  of  the  million 
raised,  on  condition  that  a  proportion  was  added 
from  the  Parish  Church  rate.  These  rates  having 
been  legally  secured,  might  bo  extended  over 
several  years.  There  are  still  parishes  on  which 
such  rates  are  levied  to  pay  for  churches  so 
built,  but  the  Compulsory  Church  Rate  Aboli- 
tion Act  of  1860  rendered  any  further  levy- 
ing of  this  character  impossible.  TChubch 
Rates.]  The  Commissioners  might  also  make 
representation  of  the  need  of  subdividing 
ptuiahes  into  sepaiate  ecclesiastical  district^ 
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and  when  new  churches  were  built  in  these, 
rights  of  marr^ges  and  funerals  belonged  to 
them  as  to  the  mother  churches.  No  graves 
were  to  be  made  in  new  churches ;  free  seats 
for  the  jpoor  were  to  be  provided.  These 
Commissions  were  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
and  fresh  powers  were  given  them,  but  their 
duties  were  at  len^^th  truisf erred  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical ConmiissionerB  in  1857. 

Chureli  Congress.    [Conorbss.] 

Church.  Sates. — A  tax  formerly  levied 
on  parishes  for  the  repair  of  church  fabrics, 
and  for  the  carrying-on  of  Divine  worship. 
Dr.  Hook,  writing  when  these  rates  were 
legally  enforced  and  recoverable,  like  any 
other  rate,  made  this  defence  of  them ;  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  this  country 
has  been  bought  and  sold  with  an  under- 
standing that  the  church  of  the  parish  is  to 
be  kept  and  repaired  by  the  owners  of  that 
property.  Except  for  this  liability,  a  larger 
sum  would  have  been  paid  for  the  property. 
For  those,  therefore,  wno  have  thus  profited 
by  the  existence  of  a  church  rate  to  refuse 
that  rate,  and  so  appropriate  to  themselves 
what  does  not  belong  to  them,  is  an  act,  not 
only  of  profaneness,  but  of  dishonesty." 
— Ch,  Dictionary,  But  conflicting  decisions 
for  many  years  kept  up  a  continuiu  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  comptdsory  church  rates. 
The  best  legal  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  for 
the  repairs  of  the  church,  the  churchwardens 
might  enforce  a  rate  apart  from  the  vestry,  but 
for  purposes  of  worship,  organist*s  salary,  etc., 
a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  was 
necessary.  However,  the  Church- Rate  Com- 
pulsory Abolition  Act  of  1860  ended  this 
controversy.    [Chubch  Buildino.] 

Churching  of  Women. --Some  rite 
answering  to  that  now  known  under  this 
familiar  name  has  existed  from  antiquity; 
but  the  idea  which  underlay  it  before  the 
Reformation,  always  in  its  title,  and  some- 
times in  its  subject-matter,  was  the  Judaic  one 
of  purification  from  ceremonial  uncleanneas 
rather  than  of  thanksgiving  for  a  mercy. 
The  notion  of  such  uncleanness  prevailed 
very  widely — see  Ellis's  Jiistorieal  Letters, 
3rd  ser.,  ii.  226 :  "  There  is  a  certain  super- 
stitious opinion  and  usage  among  women, 
which  is,  that  in  case  a  woman  go  with  child 
she  may  christen  (that  is,  be  sponsor  to)  no 
other  man's  child  as  long  as  she  is  in  that  case.'* 
In  1880  a  woman  with  child  refused  to  take 
an  oath  at  a  police-court  {Notes  and  Queries, 
6th  ser.,  iii.  48) ;  this  was  probably  an  un- 
reasoning survival  of  the  same  thought. 

In  the  English  pre-Reformation  oflSce, 
this  idea  was  shown  by  the  title,  "The 
Order  of  the  Purification  of  Women  after 
Child-birth,  before  the  Door  of  the  Church," 
by  this  appointment  of  the  porch  or  outside 
of  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  office,  and  by 
the  concluding  formal  introduction  into  the 


church  with  the  words,  **  Enter  thou  into 
Temple  of  God,  that  thou  mayest  have  etei 
life,  and  live  for  ever."  In  1549,  though 
first  clause  of  the  title  was  retained,  the  oi 
was  to  be  used  in  the  church,  **  nigh  unto 
quire  door."  In  1552  the  title  was  changei 
Uie  present  one,  and  the  office  to  be  used  ^'s 
unto  the  place  where  the  table  standeth." 
1562  the  latter  sentence  was  further  altered 
"some  convenient  place;"  but  none  cai 
more  convenient  than  the  altar  rails,  wl 
were  approved  by  the  bishops  at  the  Sa 
Conference. 

There  was  an  early  use  as  to  dress: 
woman  was  directed  to  wear  a  veil  (occasions 
church  property),  of  such  a  kind  as  is  now  u 
at  confirmation  and  marriage  :  this  lasted 
least,  far  into  the  seventeaith  centmy, 
Bishop  Cosin's  Articles  (1662)  inquire 
women  "are  decently  veiled."  Ardidea 
Stanley,  of  London  (1728),  inquires  whel 
they  **are  decent,"  which  doubtless  has 
same  meaning. 

The  office  was  formerly  not  used  for 
married  women  till  they  had  done  tJ 
penance,  and  injunctions  to  this  effect 
given  by  many  of  the  seventeenth  cent 
bishops;  Archbishop  Grindal  enjoined 
York  in  1571,  at  Canterbury  in  1576)  tJ 
even  after  the  penance,  or  acknowledgm< 
such  a  churching  should  not  take  place  ex( 
on  a  Sunday  or  holy  day.  A  cleric  now  ca 
upon  to  church  an  unmarried  woman  n 
at  least  satisfy  himself  that  her  sin  is  since; 
repented  of. 

Churchwardens  «re  officers  who  ^ 
appointed  originally  to  carry  on  the  rep 
of  church  buildings,  to  take  care  of  the  g< 
of  the  church,  and  to  see  that  Divine  Ser 
is  duly  conducted.  They  have,  however 
right  to  interfere  with  the  manner  of  Di 
Service,  even  though  they  deem  that  mai 
illegal;  they  must  report  to  the  bis] 
Under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
one  churchwarden,  or  three  parishioners, : 
initiate  proceedings.  On  the  churchwar 
fall  the  duties  of  rating  the  parishioner 
clearing  the  church  and  churchyard 
loiterers  during  service,  of  preventing  qua: 
ling  and  brawling.  They  can  prevent  stn 
preachers  from  occupjring  the  pulpit  ui 
they  produce  their  letters  of  orders.  Chu 
wardens  are  elected  the  first  week  after  Ea 
or  the  week  following,  and  are  chosen 
the  joint  consent  of  the  minister  and  pa] 
ioners,  if  that  may  be;  but  if  they  ca: 
agree  upon  such  a  choice,  then  the  min 
chooses  one  and  the  parishioners  the  o1 
In  some  parishes  the  custom  has  prevails 
the  parishioners  choosing  both  church  ware 
and  such  right  is  good  in  law.  They  e 
for  one  year.  During  the  vacancy  < 
benefice  they  take  charge  of  the  temporal 
and  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  Divine  Ser 
charging  the  expense  thereof  upon  the  h 
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iDcombent.  In  mother  parishes,  but  not  in 
dutnct  churches,  churchwardens  are  €x  qfficio 
orerseen  of  the  poor. 

CkaxehjBxd^    [Bukial.] 

Cfboriiim. — In  ancient  times  this  word 
bad  two  meanings:  (1)  the  baldacchino,  or 
^>ur  otnopy  [jBaldaccuino]  ; 
2,  from  the  centre  of  this 
mnopv  was  often  suspended  a 
rwptado  for  the  Keservci 
Host,  the  conaecrated  bread  (jf 
the  Hoi  J  Eocharist, 
and  this  alao  had  »Two»e.-i^ 
the  name  of  tfOortMM  '"^TX"! 
[Scudamoie's  Jfotitim 
Ettckarutieml ;  another  name 
iras  that  of  pyx,  which  atter- 
vards  became  the  more  common. 
It  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
fhape  of  a  dore;  this  emblem 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  also  sus- 
poided  over  the  font.  In  English  Roman 
Catholic  chnrchea  it  is  the  name  given 
tu  the  pjx  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacr&ment 
iikept. 

In  some  "  ritnaliatic  '*  Churches  the  canister 
for  keeping  the  altar-bread  is  called  the  pyx  ; 
bat  this  is  incorrect. 

CxrenmcellioiiB. — A  fanatical  section 
of  the  DoKATiSTS  (q.v.)-  Th^  name  was 
also  applied  in  Germany  to  some  furious 
rapporteis  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.  in 
hia  contest  with  Pope  Innocent  lY.,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

CrireiUlicisioiI. — Rabbi  Leo  of  Modena 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  cere- 
monies used  by  the  Jews  when  they  circumcise, 
vbich  they  never  do  before  the  eight  days 
mentioned  in  the  Law  ;  but  they  defer  it  when 
the  child  happens  to  be  ill  or  weak.  There  is 
a  godfather  to  hold  it  during  the  operation, 
and  a  godmother  who  brings  it  to  Uie  place 
and  carritt  it  back  again.  The  place  may  be 
any  priTate  house  as  well  as  the  synagogue. 
Two  seats  are  prepared  with  silk  cushions — 
one  for  the  godfather,  the  other  designed  for 
the  prophet  Eliais  who  is  thought  to  assist 
mrisibly  at  all  these  ceremonies.  Friends 
are  invited  to  meet  the  Circumciser,  called 
Mohel,  who  brings  a  dish,  wherein  his  instru- 
ments and  other  necessaries  are — the  razor, 
astringent  powder,  rags,  cotton,  and  oil  of 
rotes.  While  they  are  waiting  for  the  god- 
mother, who  comes  accompanied  by  other 
vomen,  and  delivers  the  infant  to  the  god- 
father at  the  door  (for  m>  woman  enters), 
tlir«e  within  sing  some  hymn  or  canticle,  and 
vhen  the  child  is  come  they  cry  "  Baruc 
Habha,"  or  Welcome.  The  ceremony  ended, 
the  Mohel  takes  a  cup  of  wine,  and  after  bless- 
ing it  once,  repeats  a  second  benediction  for 
^  child,  giving  him  the  name  chosen  for 
bhn.  Afterwards  they  repeat  the  128th  Psalm, 


"Blessed  are  they  that  fear  the  Lord,'*  etc. 
This  being  ended,  the  g^father  hands  the 
child  to  the  godmother  to  be  carried  home 
and  given  to  its  mother. 

The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Church  on  the  eighth 
day  after  Chnstmas.  The  festival  seems  to 
have  been  Galilean  in  its  orig^  It  is  said 
[Dr.  Barry's  Teaeher'a  Frayer  BooJe]  that  the 
day  was  commonly  used  rather  as  a  feast,  "in 
protest  against  the  riotous  heathen  celebration 
of  the  Ist  of  January,  of  which  protest  there 
is,  perhaps,  still  an  echo  in  the  Collect.  .  . 
With  us  now  it  blends  with  the  idea  of  New 
Year's  Day,  tending  to  solemnise  the  opening 
of  the  yetir  by  the  thought  of  responsibility 
and  struggle  against  sin." 

Cistercian  Monks,  or  Bemardines, 
or  White  Monks. — An  Order  of  monks 
who  derived  their  name  from  Cisteaux,  or 
Citeaux  ^Lat.  Cistercium)^  a  village  between 
Dijon  ana  Chalons,  in  Burg^undy.  This  Order 
was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1098,  by 
Robert,  Abbot  of  Molesme,  but  the  attempts 
of  the  first  founder  to  gather  a  society 
together  at  Citeaux  had  proved  a  failure,  and 
when  he  forsook  it  in  despair,  his  work  was 
taken  up  by  an  Englishman  named  Stephen 
Harding.  Here,  under  much  discouragement, 
Harding  laboured  for  some  years,  not  wholly 
in  sympathy  with  the  life  of  labour  rather 
than  of  study  and  meditation  which  the 
Cistercians  had  adopted.  At  length,  in  a.d. 
1113,  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the 
arrival  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  with  a 
company  of  thirty  young  and  zealous  men, 
who  came  to  enlist  themselves  as  monks  of 
the  Cistercian  Order.  From  that  time  it  began 
rapidly  to  flourish;  and  St.  Bernard's  intel- 
lectual power  and  self-denying  piety  made 
him  in  his  lifetime  the  most  influential  person 
in  Christendom.     [Beknakd,  St.] 

William  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
in  A.D.  1128,  founded  the  first  Cistercian 
Abbey  in  England,  at  Waverly,  in  Surrey. 
The  beautiful  Abbey  of  Tintem,  on  the  Wye, 
was  founded  three  years  after.  Then,  in 
A.D.  1132,  Walter  I'Espec,  a  baron  in  the 
North,  built  the  still  more  beautiful  Abbey 
of  Rieval ;  Roger  de  Mowbray,  a  few  years 
later,  was  the  founder  of  Byland ;  and 
Thurstan  encouraged  the  prior  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  St.  Mary's,  York,  to  found 
Fountains.  The  Order  reached  its  height  of 
power  in  a.d.  1145,  when  Eugene  III.,  a 
Cistercian  and  pupil  of  St.  Bernard's,  became 
Pope.  King  Stephen  had  appointed  his 
nephew  William  to  succeed  Thurstan  at 
York;  but  the  Yorkshire  Cistercians  per- 
suaded the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  to  elect  the 
Archbishop  Henry  Murdoch,  Abbot  of  Foun- 
tains, and  by  the  help  of  Pope  Eugene  they 
gained  their  point.  It  continued  in  favour 
long  afterwards,  and  King  Edward  I.,  though 
he    was    jealous    of    the    power    of    other 
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monasteries,  founded  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Yale  Royal. 

The  Cistercians  were  called  White  Monks 
from  their  dress,  which  was  a  white  frock  or 
cassock,  oyer  which  they  wore  a  black  cloak 
when  they  were   beyond  the    walls  of  the 


CISTBaCIAN   MOHX. 

monastery.  Their  abbeys  are  still  left  in 
ruins  in  the  lovely  spots  where  they  were 
first  fixed  by  the  disciples  of  Bernard,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  common  haunts  of  men, 
in  lonely  mountain-valleys,  where  they 
taught  the  barren  wilderness  to  smile.  Bernard 
himself  was  guided  by  his  religious  love  of 
nature  to  make  choice  of  such  places. 
"Believe  me,"  he  said  to  Henry  Murdoch, 
"you  will  find  more  lessons  in  the  woods 
than  in  books.  Trees  and  stones  will  teach 
YOU  what  you  cannot  learn  from  masters. 
Have  you  forgotten  how  it  is  written,  *He 
made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rockP'  [Deut  xxxii. 
13.]  You  have  need  not  so  much  of  read- 
ing, as  of  prayer :  and  thus  may  Gk>d  open 
your  heart  to  understand  His  law  and  His 
commandments."  No  doubt  such  was  the 
feeling  of  many  of  our  countrymen  who 
dwelt  at  Tintem,  or  at  Fountains  and  RievaL 
And  here,  as  the  early  Benedictines  had 
reclaimed  the  marsh-lands,  the  Cistercians 
reclaimed  the  moors. 

There  were  about  one  htmdred  houses  of 
Cistercian  monks  and  nuns  when  Henry 
VIIL  destroyed  them.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable,  besides  those  founded  by  King 
John  and  Edward  I.,  already  mentioned, 
were  Fumess,  in  Lancashire,  founded  by 
King  Stephen;  Lanthony,  Monmouthshire; 
Jorval,  or  Jervaux,  and  Kirkstall,  Yorkshire ; 
Melrose,  in  Scotland ;  Yale  Crucis,  Denbigh- 
shire, besides  several  others  in  Wales ;  and 
Wobum,  Combermere. 

Clapham  Sect. — A  name  given  to  a 
distinguished  body  of  pious  philanthropists 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Henry 
Thornton,  a  wealthy  banker,  had  his  residence 
on  the  borders  of  Clapham  Common.  Next 
door  to  him  lived  William  Wilberforce,  and 
hard  by  were  the  houses  of  Granville  Sharpe, 


Zachary  Macaulay,  James  Stephen,  and  John 
Shore,  Lord  Teignmouth.  Successive  in- 
cumbents of  the  parish  were  John  Yenn  and 
Dr.  Dealtry.  The  influence  exerted  by  the 
co-operation  of  these  men,  and  of  the  friendi 
who  came  to  visit  them — ^men  like  Simeon 
and  Dean  Milner  and  Clarkson — was  of  i-ast 
importance  in  its  day.  The  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  leading  on  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself,  was  the  work  of  this  coterit. 
The  Evangelical  party  found  here  their 
chief  rendezvous.  They  started  the  CkristioH 
Obterver^  the  only  religious  periodical  of  the 
day  worth  notice ;  they  were  the  founders  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
of  Exeter  Hall  as  a  place  for  religious 
meetings;  and  they  wrought  greatly  on 
behalf  of  Church  Missions  to  the  heathen. 
A  brilliant  account  of  the  Clapham  Sect 
and  its  doings  will  be  found  in  No.  10  of 
Sir  James  Stephen's  EuayB  in  EceUnattUal 
Biography, 

Clare,  St.,  foundress  of  the  Order  of  the 
Nuns  of  St.  dare,  was  bom  at  Assisi  in  1194, 
and  died  there  in  1253.  She  learned  the 
severest  asceticism  under  the  teaching  of  St. 
Francis,  who  established  her  Order  in  1224. 
Innocent  lY.  relaxed  the  strictness  of  iX& 
rules  in  1246,  but  their  rigour  was  revived, 
and  even  increased,  in  the  fifteenth  centar>'  by 
Colette  of  Corbie,  and  in  1631  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Strictest  Observants  was  a  ytrt 
further  development  of  the  Order. 

Clarke,  Samuel  (1676—1729),  bom  at 
Norwich,  educated  at  the  Free-school  there, 
and  afterwards  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
His  first  literary  works  were  mathematittl 
For  twelve  years  he  was  domestic  chaplain  to 
Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  his 
constant  friend  through  life,  and,  after  pre- 
ferring him  to  the  living  of  Drayton,  near 
Norwich,  obtained  for  him  successively  the 
Rectory  of  St.  Benet's,  in  London,  and  that 
of  St.  Jameses,  Piccadilly,  on  which  occasion 
he  took  his  D.D.  degree.  The  first  great 
work  by  which  he  became  known  was  his 
Boyle  Lectures,  preached  in  1704,  being 
DUcourset  eoneeminy  the  Being  and  AttnhuUi 
of  Ood.  By  this  work  and  a  subsequent  one, 
on  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he 
became  the  reviver  of  modem  Arianism  in 
England.  He  was  involved  in  controversy 
from  that  time  forward,  his  chief  opponent 
being  Waterland.  The  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  in  1714  pronounced  his  work 
dangerous,  and  four  years  later  Dr.  Robinson, 
Bishop  of  London,  charged  against  him.  He 
was  a  g^tle  and  amiable  man,  and  well  read, 
but  not  a  powerful  writer.  His  works  were 
collected  into  four  volumes  by  Dr.  Hoadly. 
[Deism.] 

Clarke,  Adam,  LL.D.  {b,  1760  or  1762.  if. 
1832). — A  Wesleyan  minister  and  preacher, 
and  author  of  a  learned  Bible  Commentary, 
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ftiU  well  known,  though,  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent superseded,  not  now  so  much  used  as 
formerly.  He  was  bom  about  1760,  in  Ire- 
land, bat  was  "Rnglinh  by  father's  descent, 
and  by  mother*8  Scottish.  Clarke's  early  edu- 
coition  was  from  his  father,  and  he  was  for  a 
time  engaged  on  the  &urin,  and  then  as  a  linen- 
draper's  assistant  at  Coleraine :  but  in  1777  he 
vas  broa^t  into  contact  with  the  followers 
of  John  Wesley,  and  in  1778  introduced  by 
oDe  of  the  preachers  to  the  notice  of  Wesley 
himself.  At  Wesley's  wish  he  was  placed 
at  the  Kingswood  School,  near  Bristol,  which 
Wesley  had  established  in  1748 ;  but  he  did 
not  remain  there  long,  for,  boy  as  he  was, 
Wesley  made  him  an  itinerant  preacher 
in  1779,  and  in  1780  he  was  ordained 
at  Bristol,  at  which  time  the  unhappy 
young  man  was  required  to  listen  to  seven 
sermons  in  one  day.  From  that  time,  dur- 
ing nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  his  life, 
CUrke  continned  his  work  as  a  Wealeyan 
minister:  he  was  of  great  weight  and  in- 
fluence among  his  party,  and  in  1806,  1814, 
aad  1822  was  Preddent .  of  the  Conference. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Church  of  England 
was  that  of  the  original  leaders,  of  not  desiring 
wparation  from  her,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
hs  was  confirmed  by  Lewis  Bagot,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  after  his  ordination.  He  encouraged 
his  flock  also  to  apply  to  the  bishops  for 
Confirmation ;  when  he  baptised,  buried,  and 
ordained,  he  i^aed  the  offices  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  he  coomiunicated  at  her 
altan. 

Of  his  literary  work,  the  Commentary  is 
the  chief  (8  vols.  4to,  1810-26),  a  learned 
work— for  its  time  extraordinarily  so— but 
with  many  fantastic  notions,  and  in  some 
rwpecta  not  perfectly  sound  on  the  doctrine 
fif  the  Sonahip  of  Christ.  His  Bibliographieal 
IfiHumttry  mttd  Miteellany  (8  vols.  12mo, 
1^02-«)  is  of  IHtle  value.  A  ClaviM  Bibltea, 
H20,  was  written  for  the  use  of  two  Buddhist 
priests  from  Ceylon  whom  he  received  into  his 
hoQse  and  baptised,  but  who  afterwards 
n^bpaed:  and  he  was  at  one  time  engaged 
^'y  the  Qovemmeint  on  the  publication  of  a 
ni-w  edition  of  Rymer*s  Fmderay  a  design  which 
wa<«  afterwards  abandoned.  His  Miacellaneous 
Wnrh  were  published  in  13  vols.  (1836). 

Clarke  tpeaat  his  later  years  partly  (from 
1815  'to  1823)  at  MiUbrook,  in  Lancashire, 
where  an  estate  had  been  purchased  for  him 
I'V  his  friends;  he  afterwards  resided  at 
Riidlip,  near  Uxhridge,  and  died  of  cholera  in 
a  fneiid*a  house  at  Bayswater,  where  he  had 
S«>oe  to  preadi,.  Aug.  26th,  1832. 

darlCMm,  Thomas,  bom  March  26th, 
1760,  at  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  com- 
n^Dced  his  education  at  the  Free  Grammar 
>V^hool  there,  of  which  his  father,  a  clergy- 
iQan,  was  master.  Thence  he  went  to  St. 
l*aal*s  School,  London,  and  afterwards  to 
>*<.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    In  1785  he 


gained  the  prize  for  a  Latin  dissertation  on 
the  question,  "  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of 
others  against  their  will  I'' "  In  collecting  his 
materials  for  this  essay,  he  had  become  so 
much  moved  by  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves, 
that,  although  he  had  taken  deacon's  orders, 
he  gave  up  all  chances  of  preferment,  and 
i*esolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
working  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  He  translated  his  paper  into  English, 
and  through  it  became  cozmected  with  a  body 
of  Quakers  who  had  the  same  work  at  heart. 
He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who 
was  bringing  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  meantime,  Clarkson  worked 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  also  in  Paris 
during  the  fiercest  months  of  the  Revolution. 
After  more  than  twenty  years  of  incessant 
labour,  the  cause  was  won,  in  1807,  by  the 
passing  of  a  law  for  the  entii'e  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  further,  in  1833,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  Clarkson 
died  at  his  residence,  Playford  Hall,  Sussex, 
Sopt.  26th,  1846,  aged  86.  Ho  was  the  author 
of  several  works  bearing  on  the  one  great 
object  of  his  life. 

CImm  Meetingl.  —  A  Methodist  ar- 
rangement whereby  a  congpregation  is  divided 
into  sections,  under  a  leader  appointed  by  the 
pastor.  This  leader  is  a  sort  of  district 
visitor.  He  has  to  meet  the  members  of  his 
class  regularly,  to  advise,  comfort,  rebuke, 
and  to  receive  contributions,  etc. 

domant  of  Some,  one  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  and  third  Bishop  of  Rome.  Some 
hold  that  he  is  the  Clement  mentioned  in 
Phil.  iv.  3,  but  this  is  improbable.  No  details 
of  his  life  are  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  the  rei^  of 
Domitian.  Two  Epistles  written  by  him  to 
the  Corinthians  are  extant.  The  first  is  occa- 
sioned, as  muth  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to 
the  same  Church  was,  by  feuds  and  factions 
which  had  arisen.  St.  Clement  exhorts  to 
love  and  unity  in  a  tone  of  childlike  beauty 
and  tenderness.  The  work  is  full  of  quotations 
from  Uie  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
second  epistle — the  genuineness  of  which, 
however,  is  in  dispute — is  a  homily  rather 
than  an  epistle.  Both  may  be  read  in  Arch- 
bishop Wake's  Apoatolie  Fathera.  Other  works 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  are  now  recog- 
nised to  be  spurious ;  they  are  the  RecognitUma^ 
the  Clementine  Homiliea,  and  the  Epitome.  The 
second  of  these  is  like  a  fiction,  consisting 
partly  of  letters,  partly  of  a  narrative  of  a 

t'oumey  made  by  Clement,  and  what  befell 
lim.  But  under  the  romantic  adventure  is 
discernible  an  endeavour  to  teach  Ebionite 
doctrine.  Probably  the  work  is  that  of  an 
heretical  teacher  of  the  second  or  third 
century. 
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dement  of  Alexaadrm,  one  <^  the 

greatest  and  noblest  of  early  Christian  writen. 
He  was  bom  in  the  midcUe  of  the  second 
century,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Pantjecnus 
(q.v.),  from  whom  he  learned  what  principles 
lay  at  the  root  of  Gnosticism,  and  by  this 
knowledge  was  able  to  do  more  than  any  one 
had  ever  done  to  undermine  it.  He  saw  that  its 
intention  was  to  search  after  Grod.  He  had  en- 
tered into  that  search,  and  in  his  prayers  and 
seekings  had  learned  that  Gk)d  had  sought 
and  found  him.  He  gathered  scholars  around 
him,  and  taught  them  to  bow  themselves 
to  the  Divine  will,  to  love  God  and  His 
law8,  and  thus  he  wrought  a  more  prao- 
tical  effect  than  any  teacher  that  the 
century  produced.  Three  complete  treatises- 
of  his  survive,  and  the  principle  underlying 
them  all  is  the  same :  it  is  not  we  only  who 
are  seeking  God;  God  is  also  seeking  us, 
and  when  we  remember  that  we  find  rest. 
The  works  are  (1)  Logot  Protreptikot^  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  heathen ;  (2)  Ptedagogui,  **  the 
Instructor  ** ;  (3)  Stromata,  miscellanies,  a  col- 
lection of  information  concerning  new  and 
current  opinions,  arranged  and  viewed  by  one 
who  had  gone  through  anxieties  of  his  own, 
and  had  learned  sympathy  with  seekers  and 
wanderers.  Dr.  kaye,  formerly  Biahof  of 
Lincoln,  has  left  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  writings.  "  He  seems  to  me,"  writes 
F.  D.  Maurice,  "  that  one  of  the  old  Fathers 
whom  we  should  all  have  reverenced  most 
as  a  teacher  and  loved  best  as  a  friend.*' 

Clerestory. — ^The  spelling  of  this  word 
is  at  first  sight  deceptive,  since  it  appears  as 
if  connected  with  cleirus,  the  root  from  which 
**  clergy  *'  and  the  other  familiar  words  of  the 
class  are  derived ;  but  it  is  simply  the  "  clear 
storey'*  of  any  building,  rising  above  its 
other  parts.  As  most  familiarly  used,  it  is 
therefore  that  part  of  the  nave  of  a  church 
which  is  above  the  roof  of  the  aisles ;  it  may 
or  may  not  possess  a  row  of  small  windows. 

Clergy,  Clerics,  Clerks.— These  are 
general  titles  of  ministers  of  religion,  as  op- 
posed to  those  who  are  not  so  engaged,  and 
who  are,  in  relation  to  them,  styled  laymen,  or 
the  laity.*  The  word,  in  these  Engli^  forms, 
comes  from  the  Greek  eliroSf  "a  lot,"  the 
clergy  being  regarded  as  those  of  the  whole 
-Church  who  are  especially  the  lot  of  the  Lord. 
From  very  early  times  the  word  has  been  thus 
applied  [Bingham*s  Originea  £eeleai4utiea, 
I.,  y.  7],  as  by  the  Council  of  Nicssa,  a.d.  325, 
though  with  some  variation,  since  there  was  a 
time  when  the  name  was  in  some  degree  pe- 
culiar to  the  inferior  or  minor  orders,  in  such 

*  The  word  l«y  is*  however,  of  wider  use,  and  is 
often  applied  hj  members  of  other  learned  profes- 
sions in  the  same  way  as  by  the  derey.  Thus,  in 
Parliamentary  langoage,  "  Lay  Lords  are  opposed 
to  "  Law  Lords,"  and  the  word  is  also,  though  less 
commonly,  used  hr  medical  men.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
strange  epitJiet  "lewis,"  used  in  a  similur  sense  by 
Freemasons,  is  a  form  of  it. 


phrases  as  "bishops,  priests,  deacons,  a 
dbiMSf."  There  is  a  parallel  to  this  at  t 
present  time  in  the  onwmon  expression 
"  bishops  and  clergy."  All  through  primifci 
and  Mediaeval  times  the  word  may  be  trac 
and  at  last,  before  the  Reformation,  it  ^ 
came  of  very  wide  application  indeed,  evei 
bishop's  menial  servants  being  considered 
belonging  to  this  class ;  in  many  cases,  he 
ever,  these  had,  if  not  actually  minor  ord< 
at  least  the  tonsure.  Li  modem  times  it  is,  in 
ecclesiastical  sense,  confined  to  those  actua 
in  holy  orders,  with  the  one  familiar  except 
of  the  "  palish  clerk,*^  and  an  occasional 
of  the  woi-d  in  cathedral  choirs.  The  equf 
familiar  "  business  "  use  of  the  word  eUrk  coi 
down  from  the  time  when  most  of  the  lea 
ing  of  the  world  was  in  the  clergy.  The  Ic 
term  of  "  benefit  of  clergy,"  once  more  fa 
liar  than  it  is  now,  had  the  same  origin,  bei 
in  the  first  instance,  the  exemption  of  cle 
from  trial  hy  civil  courts.  After  thii 
degenerated  into  a  mere  conventional  pla 
arrest  of  judgment  by  those  who  had  evei 
much  learning  as  was  necessary  to  repeat 
first  verse  of  the  61st  Psalm,*  or  aomA  ip 
from  the  New  Teatamaift  [Ken^s  Stud* 
Blaekatam,  p.  514].  The  statute  which 
mitted  this  was  altogether  aboUdied  b 
and  8  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  28. 

Clinical  Baptism.— The  baptisn 
adults  on  a  sick-bed.  This  was  never  da 
by  the  primitive  Church  to  such  as  wer 
apparent  danger  of  death;  but,  as  it 
necessarily  performed  by  affusion,  and  t 
were  then,  as  now,  some  who  doubted 
efficacy  of  all  baptism  except  by  inunen 
it  was  not  for  this  reason  thought  well 
For  another  reason  also,  and  one  more  dire 
connected  with  it  as  clinical,  it  was 
favoured — because  it  was  supposed  to  s 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  recipien 
delaying  the  rite ;  and  in  this  point  of  v 
if  he  recovered,  he  was  generally  consid 
as  unfit  for  holy  orders.  This  provision 
made  by  the  Council  of  Neo-CaBsarea,  ▲.  d. 
which,  however,  allowed  ordination  in  < 
of  great  necessity  or  great  merit. 
Cyprian  (Archbishop  of  Carthage  in 
miadle  of  the  third  century)  bandies 
matter  in  his  69th  Epistle  [ad  Magnum\ 
may  be  gathered  from  his  langua^  that 
a  baptism  was  performed  sometimes  b> 
fusion,  sometimes  even  by  aspersion  (ace 
ing,  doubtless,  to  the  circumstances  of 
case),  and  it  is  rather  singular  that  his  ^ 
have  usually  been  translated  as  if  the  L 
only  were  the  case. 

Such  baptism  has  not  been  jprovidei] 
in  the  offices  of  the  Church  of  England, 

*  The   verse  so  used  was   called    the   ** 
verse  "— 

*'  Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 
Were't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairihee." 

La\j  of  the  Lati  MiAMtrtl^  i. 
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it  ifly  at  pretent,  sometimeB  necessary ;  and  an 
office  is  given  by  Sir  William  Cope  and  Mr. 
Stretton  in  the  VitiUUio  Injirmorum.  For 
reception  into  the  Church  in  case  of  recoTery, 
whidi  is,  of  course,  a  much  rarer  case,  there 
is.  90  fiur  as  the  writer  knows,  as  yet  no 
published  office. 

Clodottldv  St.,  commonly  known  as  St. 
Clood,  WHS  the  son  of  Clodomir,  King  of 
Orleans ;  he  lost  his  father  in  d24,  in  the  battle 
which  this  prince  gained  over  the  Burgundiansw 
St  Gioad  was  brought  up  in  Paris,  at  the 
court  of  his  grandmother.  Queen  Clotilda, 
with  his  brothers  Theobald  and  Goutaire. 
Clotaire,  uncle  to  these  young  princes,  took 
them  away  under  pretence  of  crowning  them, 
and  then  murdered  Theobald  and  Goutaire 
with  his  own  hands,  but  St.  Cloud  was  con- 
vefed  away  and  concealed  by  some  lords  of 
the  court.  When  he  was  grown  ud,  he  re- 
signed his  father's  dominions,  entered  himself 
a»  an  ecclesiastic,  and  took  leave  of  the  world. 
He  became  acquainted  with  one  Severinus, 
who  liyed  in  a  little  cell  near  Paris,  and  spjent 
some  time  with  him  in  monastic  discipline, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  retired  into 
Provence  for  more  solitude.  Beixig  discovered 
in  this  country,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Eusebius, 
St.  Germanns's  predecessor.  After  some  time 
hk  withdrew  to  Nogent,  on  the  Seine,  two 
leagues  from  Paris,  where  he  built  a  monas- 
tery and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  it.  He 
died  about  560,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  monastery. 

Cloister  (Lat.  clauatrum^  **  an  enclosure  *' ). 
—(1)  A  monastery.  (2)  The  central  square 
forming  the  inner  court  of  a  monastery,  en- 
closed by  the  other  buildings,  and  used  by  the 
monks  as  a  place  of  study  and  of  exercise. 

ClovashoOv  ft  locality  now  unknown — 
Mm  take  it  to  be  Chelsea,  others  diffe-at- 
Hoo  in  North  Kent — chosen  at  the  Council 
Of  HsaTFOBD  (q.v.)  in  673,  as  the  place  for  the 
yearly  synod  of  the  English  Chureh.  There 
aro  only  a  few  records  left  of  the  meetings 
which  were  sncoessively  held.  The  most 
important  on  reoord  is  that  held  a.o.  747, 
^uiderCuthbert,  for  reformation  of  abuses.  See 
Uaddan  and  Stubbe,  CmmeiU,  iii.  360-385.  At 
that  council  Festival-days  were  appointed  for 
St  Gregory  and  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury. 

Ciojnm,  King  of  the  Franks,  and  founder 
of  the  Fmnkish  Empire  in  ancient  Gaul. 
[<7RAU.vMaoNB.]  He  was  a  heathen  when  he 
waa  invited  by  tne  Christian  clergy  to  invade 
<;aal,  they  being  moved  by  the  desire  to  ex- 
t:n^jjh  Uie  Arianism  professed  by  the  native 
'Jwellers.  He  was  baptised  at  Rheims  on 
Christmas  Bay,  496. 

dimiao  XOBb. — ^This  Order  of  monks 
vw  founded  by  Odo  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy, 
and  from  his  monastery  it  took  its  name. 


These  monks  were  only  a  reformed  section  of 
the  Benedictines.  They  lived  under  their 
rule,  and  wore  the  same  dress.  [Bxnbdic- 
TiNBS.]  Shortly  after  the  Conquest,  William 
Earl  Warren,  son-in-law  to  the  Conqueror, 
and  one  of  his  richest  barons,  brought  these 
monks  into  England,  and  built  their  first 
house  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  about  a.d.  1077. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Order  was  in 
much  esteem  among  the  Normans,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  turn  some  of  the  old 
and  native  Benedictine  abbeys  into  alien 
Cluniac  priories,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  The- 
English  monks  were  not  favourable  to  the 
Order,  which  was  rather  a  French  than  an 
English  one.  Its  houses  were  for  the  most 
part  filled  with  Norman  or  French  monks, 
and  they  were  all  subject  to  the  Abbot  of 
Clugny,  who  sometimes,  when  he  had  interest 
enough  with  the  Pope,  levied  contributions 
upon  the  priories  in  England. 

There  were  never  more  than  twenty  Cluniac 
monasteries  in  England,  the  principal,  next 
to  that  of  LsweS)  being  the  Abbey  of 
Bermondsey. 

Cobhaaif  Lohd.    [Oldcastlb.] 

Cod6K  (Lat.,  "a  manuscript"). — Thereare, 
acoordiiiff  to  Mr.  Scrivener,  1,683  Codices  of 
the  New  Testament  koowm  to  exist.  Probably 
others  will  yet  be  found  in  out-of-the-way 
Eastern  monasteries.  B^t  very  few  of  these 
MSS.  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Codices  are  divided  into  UnciaU^  i.*.  those 
written  in  capital  letters,  and  CurHves^  those  in 
running  hand.  One  of  the  most  valuable,  the 
Oodex  Sinaitieus,  was  found  by  Tischendorf 
in  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai  in  1859. 
[BiBLB ;  Tbxtual  Criticism.] 

CobHcoUb  («'.#•  *' Heaven  Worshippers*'). 
— So  called  on  account  of  their  using  the  woxtl 
**  Heaven  **  in  place  of  '*  Gkxi,*^  as  is  the  custom 
of  tke  Jews.  An  ancient  heretical  sect,  of 
whom  not  much  is  known,  but  probably 
closely  following  the  Ebionitbs  (q.v.).  They 
were  numerous  in  Africa,  and  were  condemned 
in  408  as  heathens  and  heretics. 

Ccma  Domini  C  The  Lord's  Supper  "). 
— ^A  name  applied  not  only  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, but  sometimes  to  the  day  of  its 
institution,  viz.  Maundy  Thursday.  Also 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  Papal  Bull,  claiming 
supremacy  over  all  king& 

CcBnobite*    [Monasticism.] 

ColensOy  John  William,  first  Bishop  of 
Natal,  was  bom  in  1814.  Giving  early  signs 
of  unusual  mathematical  abilities,  he  was 
sent,  after  the  usual  term  of  schooling,  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  as  second  wrangler  and  Smith's 
Prizeman  in  1836,  and  became  Fellow  and 
assistant  tutor  of  his  college.  After  spending 
four  years  as  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  he 
returned  to  his  college,  and  there  remained 
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till  he  was  presented  in  1^46  to  the  living 
of  Fomcett  St.  Mary's,  in  Norfolk.  In  this 
village,  among  a  population  of  300,  he  worked 
for  seven  years  with  such  zeal  and  sympathy 
that  his  name  is  even  now  regarded  there 
with  affection  by  the  old  people.  He  here 
turned  to  account  the  experience  which  he 
had  gained  in  tuition  by  publishing  his  ele- 
mentary Algebra  and  Arithmetic^  which  had 
an  enormous  circulation.  A  volume  of 
Village  Sermons^  published  towards  the  end 
of  his  incumbency,  were  regarded  at  the  time 
as  models  of  simplicity,  as  well  as  of  earnest- 
ness and  of  practical  enforcement  of  duty. 

In  1853  the  diocese  of  Capetown  was  divided, 
and  the  sees  of  Natal  and  Grahamstown  were 
created.  By  the  adWce  of  Bishop  Wilber- 
foroe,  Bishop  Gray  of  Capetown  offered  the 
new  sees  to  Drs.  Colenso  and  Armstrong,  and 
they  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure 
he  published  a  work  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
comprising  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
F.  D.  Maurice,  who  had  just  been  deprived 
of  his  professorship  at  King's  College,  London. 
[Maurice.]  This  was  a  step  which  disquieted 
some  of  his  friends,  but  he  so  defended  him- 
self that  no  further  complaints  were  heard. 
Soon  afterwards  appeared  his  Ten  Week*  in 
Natal^  giving  his  first  impressions  of  colonial 
life  and  the  prospects  of  missionary  work. 
But  he  was  now  f  idl  of  this  missionary  work. 
He  studied  the  Zulu  tongue,  wrote  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  it,  and  translated  the  Prayer 
Book  and  parts  of  the  Bible  into  it.  These 
books  were  printed  in  his  own  house  and 
under  his  own  superintendence.  Meanwhile 
he  had  prepared  a  new  translation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  which  he  published 
in  1862,  with  a  commentary  **  from  a  mis- 
sionary point  of  view.'*  It  was  this  publica- 
tion which  first  raised  against  lum  the  cry  of 
heresy.  He  had  called  in  question  the  popu- 
lar view  of  the  Atonement,  and  also  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  He  had, 
moreover,  raised  some  cavil  by  refusing  to 
impose  monogamy  on  Caffres  who  had  a  plur- 
ality of  wives,  as  a  conditicm  of  baptism. 
Neither  the  Bible,  he  said,  nor  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Church  sanctioned  such  a  high- 
handed requirement.  In  proceeding  with  his 
Biblical  translation,  and  while  teaching  it  to 
the  Zulus,  he  arrived  at  further  changes  in 
his  opinions.  It  was  a  period  of  much  agita- 
tion of  reb'gious  thought  at  home,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  publication  of  Estayt  and 
Review*  the  same  year  that  his  book  on  the 
Romans  appeared.  [Essays  and  Reviews.] 
Next  year  he  put  forth  the  first  part  of  his 
work  entitled  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of 
Joshua  Critically  Exa$nined^  a  work  which  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation,  for  it  expressed 
his  conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
altogether  unhistorical  in  character.  This 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  chiefly  by  elaborate 
calculations  he  had  made  of  dates  and  num- 


bers, which,  as  he  declared,  were  altoge 
irreconcilable  by  any  process  whatever, 
said  in  his  premce : — '^  If  I  cannot  find 
means  of  doing  away  with  my  present  ( 
culties,  I  see  not  how  I  can  retain  my  < 
copal  office,  in  the  discharge  of  which  1 1 
require  from  others  a  solemn  declaration 
they  *  unfeignedly  believe  all  the  Canoi 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testam 
which,  with  the  evidence  now  before  me, 
impossible  wholly  to  believe  in."  His  n 
however,  was  somewhat  calmed  by  the  j 
ment  of  the  Privy  Coimcii  acquitting 
Essayists,  and  he  took  a  bolder  and  i 
aggressive  line  in  the  successive  parts  ^ 
followed.  The  numberless  answers  ^ 
appeared  divide  themselves  into  two  met 
of  argument.  There  were  some  dispui 
who  took  the  Bishop's  details  one  by  one 
gave  answers  to  them.  Such  were  the 
Dr.  A  J.  McCaul,  Hebrew  Professor  at  K 
College,  London,  and  of  Dr.*Word8wor1 
his  Oimtnentary  on  the  Bible.  And,  ini 
this  method  was  following  the  Bishop's 
lines.  He  founded  his  disbelief  in  the  ge 
history  upon  the  discrepancies  and  conti 
tions  which  he  alleged  himself  to  have  f< 
They  replied  upon  each  difficulty  that  i 
soluble,  and  Dr.  McCaul  undoubtedly  p] 
that  the  Bishop  misunderstood  several 
sages  through  want  of  knowledge  of  Heb 
But  probably  a  more  convincing  mo( 
treatment  was  that  of  starting  with 
Divine  element,  plainly  discernible  ii 
history  of  Abraiiam  and  of  God's  de« 
with  the  patriarchs,  and  treating  deta 
containing  possible  errors,  whether  thi 
copvists'  mistakes,  or  even  made  in  compi 
or  in  editing.  This  was  the  line  takt 
Kingsley  in  his  admirable  volume  of  sei 
entitled  The  Ooepel  of  the  Pentateuch 
Maurice,  in  some  reviews:  and  by 
Stanley,  who,  though  in  his  characteristi( 
he  vigorously  defended  Colenso's  rig 
criticise  details  and  to  express  his  hones 
victions,  yet  brought  forth  in  a  very  sti 
way  the  religious  and  ethical  glory  ( 
Pentateuch  in  his  first  volume  on  the  J 
Church.  When  we  look  back  upon  th< 
troversy,  we  see  that  the  influence  of  C 
upon  Biblical  exegesis  has  been  markc 
abiding.  There  is  admission  of  possible 
in  the  letter,  but  there  is  also  a  fulle 
deeper  recognition  of  that  which  giv< 
Bible  its  value  to  the  sons  of  men,  thi 
viction  that  it  is,  though  so  human,  i 
revelation  of  God.  In  the  heat  of  th 
troversy,  in  the  first  alarm  which  s 
novelty  produced  in  the  religious  world 
no  wonder  that,  amidst  the  natural  indig 


*  9.g.  The  Bishop  ridicnled  the  oommMid  t 
priest  should  carry  the  oflfid  of  the  sacrificed 
outside  the  camp,  and  represented  him  as  a 
it  on  his  back.  Dr.  Mdniaal  quietly  show< 
the  Hebrew  meant  '*  shall  cause  to  be  carrier 
,this  objeotion  at  onoo  disappeared. 
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that  broke  out,  mistakes  were  made  and  bitter 
things  were  too  hastily  said.  Addresses 
poured  in  oo  the  Bishops,  who,  having  met  in 
Fdb^  1863,  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Biflhop  Colenso : — 


hhms  with  u  the  grave  respoiiBibilities  of  the 
SpiKopaloffloe. 

"It  ii  impoisiUe  for  as  to  enter  here  into  argn- 
B«t  with  Yoa  MB  to  joar  method  of  handling  that 
Bible  which  ve  beliere  to  be  the  Word  of  God«  and 
oa  the  troth  of  which  rest  all  oar  hopes  for  ^mity. 
^ordo  we  hen  ndae  the  question  whether  you  are 
l«giUj  e&titled  to  retain  your  present  office  and 
jodtioo  in  the  Church,  complicated,  moreover,  as 
that  question  is  by  the  fact  of  your  being  a  Bishop 
of  the  Chorch  in  South  Africa,  now  at  a  distance 
inm  joordiocsse  sad  pirofince. 

'*Btttwe  feel  bound  to  put  before  yon  another 
▼iew  of  the  case.  We  understand  you  to  sa^  (Part 
n.,  f.  xxiii.,  of  your  Pcntotntch  and  Book  </Jothvui 
CriUcalbf  JBxsmaacd)  that  you  do  not  now  beliere 
thet  which  jon  Tolnntarily  professed  to  believe,  as 
the  ladi^sBMble  condition  of  your  being  entrusted 
«ith  your  present  office.  We  understand  you  also 
to  taV  that  von  have  entertained,  and  have  not 
■kudoDed,  the  conviction  that  yon  could  not  use 
theOrdioation Servioe,  inasmuch  as  in  it  yon  '  must 
teqaire  from  otibers  a  solemn  declaration  that  they 
*'  QBfeinedly  believe  all  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  sad  New  Testaments  ; "  which,  with  the 
•videnca  sow  before '  you,  <  it  is  impossible  wholly 
to  believe  in.*  (Part  L.  p.  zii.)  Ana  we  understand 
70a  farther  to  intimate  that  those  who  think  with 
7<n  are  precluded  from  using  the  Baptismal  Service, 
aadcooseqaently  (aa  we  must  infer)  other  offices  of 
tbePniTer  Book,  unless  they  omit  all  such  passages 
as  asnme  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  (Part 
IL.p.xni.) 

"  Now,  it  oaanot  have  esoaped  yon  that  the  incon- 
esteacy  between  the  office  you  hold  and  the  opinions 
yoa  avow  is  caasiag  great  pain  and  grievous  scandal 
to  the  Ouvch.  And  we  solemnly  ask  you  to  con- 
sider ones  more,  with  the  most  serious  attention, 
vteher  yon  can,  without  harm  to  your  own  con- 
taeaoe,  retain  your  position,  when  you  can  00  longer 
dliehaife  its  duties  or  use  the  formularies  to  which 
pa  have  subscribed.  We  will  not  abandon  the  hope 
uat,  thzcoch  eaxneet  prayer  and  deeper  study  of 
^'a  Word,  yon  may,  under  the  guidance  ot  the 
Hoij  Spixit,  be  restored  to  a  state  of  belief  in  which 
70U  osy  be  able,  with  a  clear  conscience,  again  to 
^hsige  the  dntles  of  onr  sacred  office :  a  result 
vhieb,  from  regard  to  your  highest  interests,  we 
ihovld  welcome  with  the  most  unfeigned  satisfao- 
t»Q— We  are,  your  faithful  brethren  in  Christ. 

This  wu  signed  hy  all  the  English  and  Irish 
Btfhops,  except  Dr.  Thiriwall  of  St.  David's, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  Montreal,  Sydney,  Tas- 
mania, and  Jamaica.  As  the  Bishop  did  not 
wmply  with  the  request,  most  or  all  of  these 
inhibited  him  from  preaching  in  their 
dioceses. 

In  July  of  that  year  legal  proceedings  were 
tiken  against  him.  A  formal  charge  of  false 
teaching  Was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
as  Me^opoHtan,  by  Dean  Dongfas  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Bombay),  Dr.  Merriman,  Arch- 
deacon (afterwards  Bishop)  of  Grahamstown, 
and  Archdeacon  BadnalL  The  trial  followed, 
the  Metropolitan  presiding,  assisted  by  the 
Bishops  of  Grahamstown  and  Orange  Free 
Sute,  and  on  Dec.  14th  the  Assessors  de- 
livered their  opinions.  The  Bishop  of  Grahams- 


town especially  summed  up  the  errors  of  Dr. 
Colenso's  teaching  in  a  forcible  manner,  pro- 
nouncing that  his  '*  arguments  are  not  con- 
sistent with  any  creed  that  teaches  the  Divinity 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  except  that  which  is 
condemned  by  the  Church  as  Nestorianism/' 
This  was  followed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  himself,  ending  with 
sentence  of  deposition. 

Against  this  judgment  Bishop  Colenso  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pnvy  Council,  and  on  March  20, 
1865,  the  Judicial  Committee,  for  that  time 
consisting  of  Lord  Chancellor  Westbiiry, 
Lords  Kmgsdown  and  Cranworth,  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  (Dean  of  Arches),  and  Lord  Bomilly, 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  pronounced  the  Cape- 
town sentence  to  be  void  in  law,  on  the 
g^und  that  the  Crown  had  no  legal  power  to 
constitute  a  bishopric,  or  to  confer  coercive 
jurisdiction,  within  any  colony  possessing  an 
independent  legislature;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  letters-patent  purporting  to  create  the 
sees  of  Capetown  and  Natal  were  issued  after 
those  colonies  had  acquired  legislatures,  the 
sees  did  not  legally  exist,  and  neither  Bishop 
possessed  in  law  any  jurisdiction  whatever. 
Upon  this  the  Bishop  returned  to  his  see,  the 
churches  of  it  being  vested  in  him,  though  in 
other  respects  his  authority  had  been  declared 
void.  He  achieved  another  legal  success  in 
Oct.,  1866,  in  forcing,  by  a  decision  of  Lord 
Bomilly,  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund  to 
pay  his  salary,  with  arrears. 

From  that  time  he  came  but  little  before 
the  world  for  a  long  time.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  in  which,  though  no 
definite  statement  was  made,  it  was  seen  to  be 
at  least  doubtful  whether  he  accepted  certain 
statements  of  the  New  Testament,  including 
the  Lord's  Resurrection,  as  historical.  Prob- 
ably the  vagueness  represented  his  own  state 
of  mind:  that  of  wishing  to  believe,  yet 
hindered  by  intellectual  difficulties.  His 
work  as  a  bishop  with  his  clergy  was  certainly 
a  failure.  The  clergy  dwindled  in  number, 
and  diocesan  organisation  seems  to  have  been 
nil.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  felt  very 
bitterly  that  he  hiad  been  defeated,  and,  when 
the  Lambeth  Conference  met  in  1867,  he  came 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  procuring  an  au- 
thoritative expression  of  the  Conference  in  his 
favour.  Here,  however,  he  was  again  de- 
feated [Lambeth  Conferekcb],  but  until  the 
end  he  always  spoke  of  his  action  as  un- 
doubtedly and  unquestionably  valid,  and 
refused  to  reconsider  it  in  any  shape.  In 
1869  he  and  his  brethren  consecrated  a  new 
bishop  to  Natal  at  the  Cape,  having  been 
disappointed  in  the  attempt  to  hold  the  con- 
secration in  England. 

Once  more  Bishop  Colenso  was  to  appear 
prominently  in  controversy,  though  this  time 
it  was  political  rather  than  theological ;  and 
whatever  opinions  men  might  form  of  his 
theology,  he  now  proved  in  a  remark- 
able  way   his   singleness   of   purpose    and 
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yearning  after  right.  Though  OBtracised  by 
the  religiouB  world,  he  was  extraordinarily 
popular  with  the  oolonists,  who  admired  his 
character  and  abilities,  and  flocked  to  hear 
him  preach.  But  when,  in  1874,  the  Langali- 
balele  difficulty  took  place,  the  Bishop  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  "  rebel "  chief,  and 
brought  to  light  many  acts  of  cruelty  which 
had  been  committed  by  the  colonists  against 
the  Caffres.  Then  his  popularity  was  at  an 
end.  But  he  held  his  ground  firmly;  he 
came  to  England  to  plead  the  poor  black 
roan's  cause,  aad  succeeded  in  securing  terms 
for  him  from  Lord  CSamarvon,  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  No  ome  but  the  Zulus  could  speak 
for  him  now;  they  and Cetewayo  thenceforth 
knew  him  as  **  Father  of  his  people."  And 
thus  to  the  end  his  life  was  spent.  He  went 
on  translating  the  Bible  into  Zulu,  and  show- 
ing himself  a  good  and  brave  defender  of  the 
oppressed.  It  is  pleasiujg  to  note  that  one  of 
his  moiit  uncompromising  opponents.  Dean 
Green,  exchanged  friendly  words  with  him 
towards  the  end  of  his  Ufe,  and  spoke  lovingly 
of  him  afterwarda  He  auccumbed  at  length 
to  the  strain  of  the  hard  work  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
June  20th,  1883. 

Colet,  JoHK  {b.  1466,  ({.  1519),  died  before 
the  English  Beformation  began,  but  he  was  one 
of  its  great  forerunners,  for  he  publicly  urged 
its  necessity,  and  the  spirit  of  free  Scriptujral 
inquiry  which  led  in  that  direction  showed 
itself  strongly  in  him. 

He  was  bom  in  London,  ihe  eldest  of 
eleven  sobs  and  eleven  daughters  of  Sir 
Henry  Colet,  merchant  of  London,  and  Lord 
Mayor  in  1486  and  1496;  but  of  these 
tweaty-two,  all  but  himself  died  infants  or 
very  early  in  life.  His  father  died  in  1510, 
and  was  buried  in  Stepney  Church,  but  Lady 
Colet  survived  even  her  last  son,  dying  at  the 
age  of  above  ninety.  The  Colets  were  of 
a  Buckinghamshire  family,  resident  at  Wend- 
over  ;  Sir  Henry  was  a  younger  son,  and  the 
elder  branch  was  residing  at  Wendover  when 
the  Ltfe  of  the  Dean  was  written  (1726)  by 
Samuel  Knight,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Ely  and 
Archdeacon  of  Berkshire  {d.  1746). 

John  Colet,  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted, 
was  brought  up  at  St.  Anthony's  School,  in 
Threadneedle  Street,  then  the  most  consider- 
able school  in  London,  where  his  friend  More 
afterwards  was.  He  entered  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  1483,  and  was  B.A.1487,  M.A.  1490. 
He  took  minor  orders  very  early,  and  was  an 
acolyte  (as  well  as  an  undergraduate)  when 
instituted  (Aug.  6th  1485)  by  Bishop  Gold- 
well,  of  Norwich,  to  the  rectorship  of  Denning- 
ton,  in  that  county.  To  this  he  was  present^ 
by  Sir  William  Knevitt,  one  of  his  mother's 
family,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death.  On 
Oct.  2nd,  1490,  he  was  instituted  by  Bishop 
Russell  of  Lincoln  to  the  rectory  of  Thum- 
ing,    in   Huntingdonshire,   on   his   father's 


presentation,  but  this  he  resigned  hi  1493, 
when  he  became  a  Prebendary  of  York.  He 
was  also  a  canon  of  the  collegiate  Chnrdi  of 
St.  Martin  the  Great,  London,  and  resigned 
it  for  a  prebend  of  Salisbury  in  1503. 
The  rectory  of  Stepney  he  also  held,  and 
resigned  when  made  dean.  Most  of  these 
preferments  he  held  while  an  acolyte,  or 
minor  cleric,  according  to  the  permission  of 
canons  then  in  force;  for  he  was  not  or- 
dained deacon  till  Dec.  17th,  1497,  or  prie»t 
till  July  26th,  1498. 

Colet's  academical  education  was  of  course 
the  scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  then  ia 
vogue,  and  he  was  also  a  learned  matiie- 
matician ;   but  what  we  should  now  call  hia 
classical  knowledge  was  at  first  confined  to 
Latin,  Greek  being  then  flearoely  known  in 
Englemd.    It  was,  however,  fast  reviving  as  a 
study,  and  Colet,  among  other  Oxford  men, 
devoted  himself  to  it  earnestly.     For  thii 
purpose  he  travelled  in  Franoe  and  Italy  from 
1493  tin  1496,  and  studied  Greek  Bivinitj- 
imder   the   learned    men   who   were    then 
gathered  there.    On  returning,  he  wait  down 
to  Oxford,  and  gave  notice  that  he  woaid 
lecture  on  St  Paul's  Epistles.    This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  fame.    For  a  young  M. A.  in 
minor  orders  to  lectore  on  such  a  subject 
was  an  unheard-of  thing,  and  doubtless  the 
novelty  collected  for  him  a  class  at  first,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  men  of  all  standings 
from  doctors  to  undergraduates,  flocked  to  hear 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  lectures  themselves. 
These  were  east  in  a  thoroughly  difierent 
style  from  the  fiishionable  mode  of  inter- 
preting Scripture,  which  had  become  almost 
entirely    that   of   passing  lighdy  over  the 
literal  sense,  and  giving  great  prominence  to 
the  allegorical,  tropological,  and  anagogical 
senses  :  *   or  that  of  commenting  rather  on 
detached  verses  than  an  organic  whole.    This 
Colet  altogether  reversed,  bringing  forward 
the  historical  and  practical  meaning  of  the 
Epistle  which  he  chose  (that  to  the  JKonuuu). 
and  freely  and  critically  expounding  it  as 
that   which    had    an   actual    reference   to 
Christians  of  all  time.    These  lectures,  or 
commentaries,  of  Colet's  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans  (some  also  on  those  to  the  Corinthians) 
exist  in  MS.  in  the  University  Library,  Cam* 
bridge.     Copies  of  the  latter  are   aJao  at 
Corpus  Christi  and  Emnumuel  Colleges,  and 
at  Uie  end  of  the  C.C.C  one  are  four  letters 
on   the    Mosaic   account   of   the    Creation, 
addressed  to  a  friend  named  Hadulphns,  who 
was  probably  Balph  CoUingwood,  Dean  d 
Lichfield  (1512).    Short  extracts  from  some  of 
these  lectures  and  letters  may  be  seen  io 
Seebohm'sC?x/orrf/i^orm*r*(1867).  Thevwere 
published,  with  the  chief  of  Dean  Colet's 
other  works,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton,  sub- 
master  of   his  school,  1867-76.      By  these 

*  These  three  senses,  rmr  Inieflj  explained, 
teaeh  what  is  to  be  a)  believed,  (2)  dose,  (S)  hopca 
for. 
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lectiutas  Golet  greatly  helped  forward  the 
itudy  of  Scriptaro,  and  it  was  during  their  de- 
liTery  that  he  was  joined  at  Oxford  (1497)  hy 
Erumua,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  and 
Thomu  More,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor, 
vho  came  up  as  an  underg^raduate,  and  was 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  younger.  The 
three  worked  together  in  their  liberal  studies 
and  ia  the  cause  of  progress,  and  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  *'  The  Oxford  Reformers.** 
Bat  their  asaociatioa  did  not  last  long,  for 
Eiumus  left  Oxford  in  1499,  and  in  the  same 
year  More  also  was  taken  away,  degreeless,  by 
his  father  to  stady  the  law.  Colet,  left  alone 
at  Oxford,  continued  his  lectures  on  St.  Paul, 
and  became  known  at  Court  as  a  preacher 
throng  the  intreduction  of  Archbishop  War- 
ham,  whsn  Bishop  of  London,  1502-3,  and 
kaving  taken  his  D.D.  in  1504,  was  in  1505 
made  Dean  and  a  Prebendary  of  St  Paul*s. 

He  continued  here  the  same  work  that  he 
had  begun  si  Oxford,  preaching  on  all 
Sandays  aad  holy  days,  and  maintaining 
lectures  (deliv^ered  by  Erasmu^  and  others  of 
his  Oxford  friends)  both  on  his  favourite  St 
Vaal  and  on  other  parts  ef  the  Bible.  At 
tint,  M  it  appears,  this  was  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  but  at  last,  in  1518,  he  succeeded  in 
wtahUahiag^  or  rather  restoring,  a  regular 
looadatioa  for  lectures  to  be  given  by  the 
Chancellor.  In  1512  Colet  was  made  Pro- 
lecalor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation, 
and  preached  before  both  Houses  (Feb.  6th, 
1)12)  hii  celebrated  "  Reformation  Sermon." 
The  teit  was  **  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
vorld,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renew- 
ing of  your  mind  "  [Kom.  xii.  2],  and  the 
fiennoa  was  a  strong  appeal  to  clergy  of  all 
ranks,  pointing  out  that  to  their  worldli- 
n«ss  and  laxity  the  evils  of  the  Church  were 
owing,  sad  thc^  with  them  reformation  must 
I'egin.  The  original — for  it  was,  of  course,  in 
Litin— is  in  Knight's  life  (ed.  Oxford,  1823), 
and  a  translation,  said  to  be  by  the  Dean 
himself,  follows. 

CoIet*s  proceedings  .as  dean  had  already 
f^rm  some  offence,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  sermon  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
artirlea  of  heresy  which  were  soon  afterwards 
exhibited  against  him  to  Archbishop  Warbam 
^>y  Richard  Fitzjames,  Bishop  ot  London, 
and  two  others.  The  Archbiwiop,  however, 
qoashed  the  accusation,  and  refused  to  try  the 
'-isfK  One  more  attempt  Colet's  enemies 
made  against  him  in  another  way  in  the  next 
y(ar,  1513:  he  had  preached  against  war 
loth  at  St  Paul's  and  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
the  beginning  of  Henry  VIII.'s  French 
campaign ;  this  led  them  to  think  that  the 
Isin^'s  mind  might  be  turned  against  him. 
<^olet,  however,  so  justified  himself  in  an 
ini^Wew  with  the  king  that  the  latter  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  "  Let  every  man  have  his 
own  doctor ;  this  man  is  my  doctor,"  whore- 
Tiwn,  as  Mr.  Seebohm  says,  "the  hungry 
solves  departed  without  their  bone.*'    Comer 


states  lEoeletuutical  History,  iii.  461]  that 
Colet  preached  a  second  sermon,  retractmg,  in 
a  manner,  his  first,  but  this  has  no  contem- 
porary mention,  and  may  be  doubted. 

Last,  but  not  of  least  importance,  Colet*s 
services  to  education  must  be  spoken  of.  In 
1510,  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  Henry 
Colet,  he  succeeded  to  considerable  private 
property,  which,  with  great  judgment,  he  de- 
voted to  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  Gram- 
mar School  for  bojrs,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated among  the  many  founded  at  the  time. 
A  list  of  more  than  fifteen,  dating  from  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  sixteentii  centur}\ 
may  be  seen  in  Knight,  p.  90 ;  and  King  Ed- 
ward YI.'s  schools  are  well  known.  Colet's 
school  was,  according  to  his  own  words  in 
the  statutes,  "  specially  to  encrease  knowledge 
and  worshippinge  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ 
Jesu,  and  good  Cristen  life  and  manors  in  the 
children.  For  that  extent,"  he  goes  on,  "  I 
will  the  children  leame  first  above  all,  the 
catechizdn  in  Englishe,  and  after,  the  aoddens 
that  I  made."  The  '*  catechizdn "  was  a 
short  religious  instruction  of  Colet's  own, 
ending  with  a  most  beautiful  "  little  prayer 
to  the  Child  Jesu8»  the  President  of  the 
school,"  for  such  is  its  dedication,  and 
a  bust  of  this  Divine  President  was  originally 
placed  over  the  high  master's  seat.  The 
*'  accidens  "  was  the  predecessor  of  the  famous 
grammar  of  the  first  high  master,  William 
Lilly,  the  propria  qua  maribut  and  as  in 
pr<esentif  which  educated  our  fathers  as  late  as 
fifty  years  ago.  The  number  of  boys  to  be 
taught  in  the  school  was  one  huncired  and 
fifty-three,  a  choice  singularly  taken  from 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  [John  xxi. 
11],  and  quaintly  showing  the  founder's  mys- 
tical turn  of  mind.  To  these  children  *'  his 
epistle  is  very  pretty,"  as  Samuel  Pepys  says. 
*'  Lvfte  up  your  lytell  whyte  handes  for 
me, '  he  concludes,  '"  whiche  prayeth  for  you 
to  God." 

Dean  Colet  died  of  the  sweating  sickness. 
Sept  16th,  1519,  and  was  buned  in  his 
ca&edral.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Seven  SaeramentSf  and  one  on  the  Angelic 
Hisrarehies  of  J)ionysius  the  Areopagite. 

Coleridg[e,  Samubl  Taylor  {k  1772,  d. 
1834),  an  eminent  poet,  philosopher,  and  theo- 
logian. He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  and  master 
of  the  grammar-school  there.  He  was  a  shy 
and  retiring  youth,  and  being  sent  to  the 
Bluecoat  School,  carried  his  habits  with  him, 
all  the  while  reading  eagerly  by  himself.  Then 
he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  astonished 
aU  his  companions,  both  by  his  ^  knowledge 
and  by  his  brilliant  powers  of  talking ;  but  ho 
won  little  success,  and  suddenly  left  in  de- 
spondency. Having  with  characteristic  good- 
nature given  his  last  penny  to  a  beggar-man 
in  the  street,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier;  but 
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his  colonel,  after  four  months,  finding  out 
his  learning  and  ability,  procured  his  dis- 
charge; perhaps  the  more  easily  because  he 
was  found  to  bear  the  character  of  being  the 
clumsiest  rider  in  the  regiment,  bruised  all 
over  by  falls  from  his  horse.  He  next  became 
a  Unitarian  preacher,  and,  in  common  with 
Southey,  who  soon  after  became  his  brother- 
in-law,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
French  Revolution,  then  in  its  full  swing.  In 
1796  he  published  his  first  poems,  and  started 
a  periodical  called  the  Watchman^  which  was 
not  successful.  He  went  abroad  with  Words- 
worth in  1798,  by  the  generous  liberality  of 
the  brothers  Wedgwood,  and  on  his  return 
became  a  writer  for  the  Morning  Post.  He 
had  by  this  time  shaken  himself  clear  of 
Rationalism  and  Republicanism,  but  severe 
constitutional  suffering  unhappily  led  him  to 
resort  to  opium  for  reliet  The  habit  grew 
upon  him,  and  caused  him  horrible  bodily  and 
mental  agony  for  years.  All  this  time  he 
was  writing  but  fitfully,  and  to  little  purpose. 
At  length,  in  1816,  a  kind  surgeon,  James 
Gillman,  and  his  wife,  took  him  into  their 
house  at  Highgate,  and  here  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days.  Under  their  tender  care  his  health 
and  consequent  peace  of  mind  were  in  great 
measure  restored,  and  here  he  wrote  his  greatest 
philosophical  works — works  manifesting  the 
deep  conviction  to  which  he  had  come  of  the 
cardinal  truths  of  Christianity.  The  chief  of 
these  are,  The  Friend^  a  series  of  essays.  Lay 
Sertnons,  Aids  to  ReJUetiony  and  Entaya  on  Church 
and  State.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Con- 
fettiona  of  dn  Enquiring  Spirit,  not  published 
till  after  his  death.  His  residence  at  Highgate 
became  the  resort  of  inquirers  from  ^r  and 
near,  who  came  to  listen  to  **the  old  man 
eloquent,**  as  Wordsworth  called  him,  and 
many  of  them  were  permanently  influenced  by 
his  teaching.  His  disciples,  among  whom  we 
must  place  Wordsworth,  JIare,  and  Maurice, 
have  had  a  vast  influence  on  current  theology. 
Do  Quincey  called  his  *'the  largest,  most 
spacious  intellect,  the  subtlest  and  most  com- 
prehensive, in  my  judgment,  that  has  yet  ex- 
isted amon^  men."  Neither  his  poems  nor  his 
prose  writmgs  make  much  bulk.  This  has 
been  explained  by  his  unhappy  habit  of  opium- 
eating,  which  paralysed  his  power.  But  it  is 
rather  attributable  to  his  intense  desire  to 
satisfy  hiuLself,  and  not  to  put  forth  anything 
which  should  misinform  or  mislead.  His  great 
merit  in  theology  was  that  he  saw  what 
was  good  in  German  di\'inity,  and  strove  to 
bring  that  into  harmony  with  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  He  showed,  single- 
handed,  that  Christianity  does  not  depend  on 
external  evidence,  as  writers  of  the  Paley 
school  had  held,  but  that  it  is  a  spiritual  reli- 
gion, that  there  is  that  gift  in  man  which  re- 
cognises it,  and  accepts  it ;  that,  in  fact,  men 
believe  in  God  because  God  speaks  to  them, 
and  tells  them  that  He  is.  Christianity  is  not, 
indeed,  discoverable  by  human  reason,  it  is  not 


the  creation  of  moral  consciousness,  but 
he,  it  is  "  in  accordance  with  human  re 
faith  is  the  continuation  of  reason,  car 
the  soul  on  when  the  eye  of  reasoi 
reached  its  own  horizon.'*  "You  askn 
views  of  the  Trinity.  I  accept  the  do 
not  as  deduced  from  human  reason  i 
g^velling  capacity  for  comprehending 
tual  things,  but  as  the  clear  revelati 
Scripture. "  His  opinions  are  best  leamec 
his  Aid*  to  Jie/leetion  and  his  Litenr 
tnainsy  the  latter  being  full  of  the  most 
and  beautiful  criticisms  of  such  wrib 
Hooker,  Leighton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bu 
of  all  of  whom  he  was  a  devout  admirer, 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cardinal  Nei 
Coleridge  has  been  the  g^reatest  leader  oi 
gious  thought  in  England  in  the  ninet 
century.  He  died  in  perfect  peace  on 
25th,  1834. 

Coleridge,  Beawent  (h.  isoo,  d.  ] 

son  of  the  preceding,  claims  mention  hi 
the  Principal  of  the  first  Training  Collej 
Schoolmasters,  St.  Mark*s  College,  Cb 
established  in  1841.  He  was  the  authoi 
Yolume,  The  Scriptural  Character  of  the 
lieh  Church,  a  book  setting  forth  opinioi 
bibed  Irom  his  father.  It  was  not  succ< 
never  passing  into  a  second  edition,  thoi 
deserved  a  better  fortune.  Perhaps  its  i 
disheartened  him,  for  he  never  publishe 
further  theolog>'.  But  his  personal  cha 
and  infiuence  were  g^reat  in  their  tiiiK 
largely  guided  the  tone  of  elementary  e 
tion  when  the  movement  in  its  favour  b 

Collect. — A  collect  is  a  short  praye 
particular  kind,  and  formed  upon  certai] 
nite  principles.  The  essentials  are,  t 
is  a.  prayer  of  a  single  period,  offering 
single  petition,  and  endmg  with  a  ment 
Chiist*s  mediation,  or  a  doxology  to  the 
Trinity,  or  both.  Within  these  limits 
are  some  variations,  and  in  speaking  of 
the  eighty -thrce  **  Collects  of  the  Day ' 
chiefly  be  considered. 

1.  The  addrees  of  the  collect  is  almost  a 
to  Grod  the  Father ;  one  (Trinity  Sunday 
the  Holy  Trinity ;  three  (Third  Advei 
Stephen,  First  Lent)  are  to  Grod  the  Son 
there  is  none  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  < 
seventy -nine,  the  word  "  Father"  is  uj 
four  cases(First  Easter,  Sixth  Epiphany,  S 
and  Twenty-fourth  Trinity) ;  in  thirty  tl 
dress  is  otherviase  certain  from  the  langu 
the  collect;  and  the  remainder  may  be 
sidered  as  governed  by  analogy.  l^ea( 
may  be  simple,  as  "O  Gk)d,**  "Almighty 
or  there  may  be  added  a  reference  to  th€ 
memorated  fact,  as  at  the  three  great  » 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide 
Divine  attribute,  either  in  terms,  as  "  th< 
tector  of  all  that  trust  in  Thee'*  (I 
Trinity),  or  by  implication,  as  «*  Who 
that  we  have  no  power  of  ourselves  ti 
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oonelTai"  (Seoond  Lent) ;  or  a  reference  to 
the  Difine  mercy,  as  **  who  art  always  more 
ready  to  hesr  Uian  we  to  pray"  (Twelfth 
Trinity) ;  or  to  the  DiTine  purposes,  as  ''  who 
ghewest  to  them  that  be  in  error  the  light  of 
Thy  Troth  "(Third  Easter);  or  to  the  prasent 
economy  of  God,  as  on  the  Feasts  of  St  Simon 
uui  All  Saints. 

2.  The  ptiitiam  may  also  be  simple,  as 
'^merdfiiUy  giant,  that  by  Thy  power 
ve  may  be  defended  against  aU  adver- 
atiet"  (Sexagesima) ;  or  it  may  haye  on 
one  hand  an  expression  of  the  reason 
for  making  it,  as  ''forasmuch  as  without 
Thee  we  are  not  able  to  please  Thee  "  (Nine- 
teenth Trinity),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  henefit  expected  from  its  being  granted,  as 
''that  ...  we  may  steadfasuy  walk  in 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  eternal  life"  (St. 
PhlHpand  St  James]. 

3.  Tlie  Mmdutum  in  its  shortest  form  is  the 
simple  and  ftuniliar  act  of  faith  in  our 
Sanonr's  mediation,  "through  Jesus  Christ 
onr  Lord; *'  but  to  this  is  often  added  one  of 
^th  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  as  the 
iamihar  ^  who  liyeth  and reigneth  .  .  . ;"  or 
a  more  direct  doxology,  as  in  the  Fourth  Ad- 
vent collect;  or  sometimes  the  act  of  faith  in 
theDirine  unity  stands  alone,  as  in  the  Third 
Advent  collect,  or  that  for  Ascension  Day. 

Of  the  eighty-three  ooUects  for  the  day, 
axty  come  through  the  Sarum  Missal,  more 
or  leas  Htendly  truislated  from  the  three  early 
Roman  Sacramentaries ;  Beven  of  these  are 
from  that  of  Pope  Leo  I.  (rf.  461),  twenty- 
<«e  from  that  of  Pope  Gelasius  (d.  496), 
timty-two  from  that  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Oieat  [d,  604).  Of  the  others^  wluch  were 
wided  in  1949  (these  were  chiefly  for  saints' 
dtrs),  four  were  struck  out  in  1562,  one  of 
two  for  Christmas  and  Easter  Day,  and  those 
for  St  Haiy  Magdalene  and  St  Andrew;  for 
the  last  a  new  one  was  substituted.  In  1662 
the  old  Third  AdTent  was  also  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  and  a  Sixth  Epiphany  collect  was 
for  the  first  time  inserted;*  that  for  St 
Stephen  was  much  expanded,  and  that  for 
Httter-evB  remodelled  from  the  Scotch  Liturgy 
of  1637. 

Of  the  other  prayers  of  the  Church  which 
hare  the  name  of  collects,  the  principal  are 
the  *« Second  and  Third  Collects"  at  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Prayer;  these  have  all  come 
down  unaltered  from  1 549,  and  are  found  in  the 
nme  sources— the  Sarum  Use  and  the  Sacra- 
mentariesofGelasiasand  Gregory.  The  Prayer 
for  Parity  at  the  beginning  of  the  Communion 
•Service,  and  Hbe  six  occasional  ones  at  the 
•-nd,  are  also  called  collects;  these,  too,  date 
fnrm  1549,  the  former  coming  from  Sarum, 
|d  well  as  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the 
^«tter;  the  third  of  these  is  from  the  Greek 
^orgy  of  St.  James,  and  was  used  by  Poul- 

^  *  Pnrkmdy  the  eollaot  for  the  fifth  Sondaj  had 
b«eft  ivpentod  f  or  the  dzth. 


lain,  a  French  reformer,  in  VOtdr$  dt»  Prieret 
(1552) ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  written  by  the 
revisers.  The  rubric  allowing  tiie  use  of 
these  '<  after  the  collects  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  Communion,  or  Litany," 
was  inserted  in  1552,  and  as  the  daily  offices 
then  ended  with  the  third  collect,  their  place 
so  far  is  clear ;  the  "  Collects  of  Communion  *' 
are  probably  those  of  the  day,  though  in  the 
Ordination  Services  of  the  same  year,  as  in 
the  present  ones,  the  Prayer  of  Oblation  or 
Thanksgiving  is  called  a  collect,  and  one  of 
these  placed  after  it ;  the  <*  Collects  of 
Litany "  must  be  the  final  prayers,  simply 
because  they  can  be  nothing  else.  One  ower 
**  collect  *'  to  be  mentioned  is  the  last  prayer 
in  the  Burial  Service,  which  is  the  Collect  of 
the  Funeral  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion, 
and  should  be  so  used  on  occasion  at  present 
The  word  "collect**  is,  however,  further 
applied,  and  rather  broadly,  in  the  Prayer 
B(M>k ;  for  instance,  the  Prayer  for  all  Con- 
ditions of  Men,  and  others,  are  so  called, 
whereas  they  have  no  right  to  the  title.  But' 
this  does  not  invalidate  our  definitions,  which 
are  of  far  earlier  date ;  it  simply  shows  that 
in  1662  the  true  idea  of  a  collect  had  been 
somewhat  lost 

The  meaning  of  the  word  '* collect*'  will 
most  likely  be  always  uncertain ;  the  deriva- 
tions given  of  it,  or  rather  of  its  Latin 
original,  "  coUecta,*'  have  been  of  two  classes, 
referring  (1)  to  the  nature  of  the  praver 
itself,  (2)  to  the  occasion  of  using  it  (1)  is 
the  old-fashioned  derivation,  and  probaoly 
the  best  known,  as  if  it  collected  together  the 
topics  of  other  prayers,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  Another  explanation 
given  by  Roman  writers,  and  often  adopted, 
is  that  the  collect  is  the  prayer  offered  by 
the  priest  alone ;  this,  however,  would  make 
almost  every  prayer  a  collect,  which  it  is  not 
On  the  whole,  the  derivation  marked  (2) 
seems  fit  to  be  recommended,  and  is  explained 
at  length  by  Canon  Bright  in  the  S.P.C.K. 
Commentanr  on  the  Prayer  Book.  We  are 
there  told  that  the  "  coUecta  **  was  the  church 
of  assembly  for  a  procession  to  another  church 
to  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that  the  "prayer 
at  the  collecta*'  afterwards  became  the 
"coUecto,"  or  collect.  Yet  the  form  "col- 
lectio  '*  is  also  found,  which  would  certainly 
suggest  the  other  derivation  if  confined  to 
collects  proper;  it  is,  however,  applied  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  and  may  perhaps  account 
for  the  very  existence  of  that  derivation. 
CoU&eta  and  eoUectio  are  both  found  in  the 
Vulgate  in  the  sense  of  assembly :  the  former 
Levit  xxiv.  36,  the  latter  Heb.  x.  25. 

CoUeotarinm.  —  One  of  the  less 
known  of  the  ancient  Service-books,  contain- 
ing the  collects  for  different  occasions,  men- 
tioned in  many  inventories  of  Church  |»ro« 
pOTty  [Maskell's  MonmMnia  MUualia,  i.,  xciii., 
xdv.],  but  now  of   very   rare   occurroncek 
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Other  fonoB  of  the  name  are  found,  as  m/- 
Uetaneum  and  eoUeetare, 

College. — A  collection  of  men  formally 
joined  together  into  one  legal  body  for  any 
purpose,  as  for  worship  (such  as,  in  their 
original  foundation,  Sackville  and  Dulwich 
Colleges),  or  for  study,  either  with  no  direct 
view  to  education  fas  the  literarjr  institution 
in  the  City  of  Lonaon  known  as  Sion  College), 
or  with  such  a  view  as  the  colleges  of  our 
universities.  In  its  begfinning  a  university 
was  much  what  a  college,  or  at  least  a  large 
college,  like  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  is  now — 
an  association  for  purposes  of  study  and  edu- 
cation, in  which,  in  process  of  time,  the 
recognition  of  merit  took  the  form  of  degrees. 
[Deo&bbs.]  As  this  association  gradually  ex- 
panded, its  members,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
found  it  convenient  to  separate  into  smaller 
and  subsidiary  corporations,  and  thus,  as  they 
formed  bodies  living  more  or  lees  in  com- 
mon, such  ** halls"  came  into  existence  as 
those  of  which  four  still  exist  at  Oxford. 
The  next  step  was  twofold:  of  these  halls, 
some  earlier  and  some  later  received  charters 
of  inoorporation,  and  became  college,  and 
other  colleges,  incoiporated  from  the  fint,  or 
nearly  so,  were  founded ;  thus  the  charter  of 
St.  Peter*8  at  Cambridge  dates  from  1284,  and 
Balliol  and  Merton  at  Oxford  are  of  much 
the  same  date. 

It  is  uncertain  how  soon  universities 
became  practically  so  merged  in  their  colleges 
that  there  was  no  membership  of  them  alone ; 
but  the  gradual  organisation  of  the  colleges 
under  governing  bcdies  of  Masters  and  FeU 
lows,  their  establishment  of  scholarships,  and 
lastly,  their  admission  of  ind^>endent  mem- 
bers, led  very  early  to  this  result,  and  before 
the  new  university  statutes  of  less  than  thirty 
years  ago,  there  had  for  centuries  been  no 
such  thing  as  a  university  education  apart 
from  a  college;  the  extent  to  which  the 
university  was  lost  sight  of  being  shown  by 
the  long-standing  but  absurd  anomaly,  whidk 
still  exists,  of  a  man  becoming  a  member  of  a 
college  by  entrance  on  its  books  be/ore  he 
fonnally  joins  the  university  by  matricula- 
tion. In  the  year  (1858)  of  these  new 
statutes  it  became  possible  for  a  resident 
M.A.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  o^n  his 
house  as  a  "private  hotel"  for  university 
students;  but  these  succeeded  badly  at 
Oxford,  where  there  are  now  only  two  exist- 
ing, and  hardly  any  at  all  at  Cambridge. 
The  next  attempt  in  this  direction  was  in 
1869,  when  the  now  familiar  "  non-collegiate 
students  *'  had  their  birth.  Cavendish  CoUege, 
at  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Chancellor,  about  the  same  time, 
and  its  members  were  admitted  among  the 
other  non-coUegfiate  students  till  very 
recently,  when  a  statute  was  passed  by 
which  the  college  was  opened  as  a  "  public 
hosteL"      Selwyn   College    (established    in 


memory  of  the  celebrated  bishop)  is  also  i 
only  a  public  hostel ;  but  Keble  Collegers 
ford,  is  on  the  same  footing  with  all  the  oi 
The  present  number  of  colleges  at  0 
is  twenty-one,  besides  four  halls  and 
private  hostels;  at  Cambridge  seven! 
besides  two  public  hostels.  At  Dublin 
is  but  one  college ;  at  Durham  one  colleg 
a  hall;  while  in  the  University  of  Loi 
and  other  English  universities,  as  in  S( 
colonial,  and  foreign  universities,  col 
properly  so  called,  are  unknown.    [Ox 

CaMBHIDOB,  BTC.,  UNrVBBSITIBS  OF.] 

Colleges*  Theological. — The  folic 
colleges  for  the  training  of  candidate 
holy  orders  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng 
The  number  following  each  marks  the 
of  foundation: — St.  Aidan's,  Birken 
1846;  St.  Bee's,  1816;  Birmingham,  1 
Chichester,  1839 ;  Cuddesdon,  1854 ;  Du 
1833  ;  Ely,  1876 ;  Gloucester,  1868 ;  I 
College,  London,  Theological  Depart 
1841;  Lichfield,  1857;  London  Coll^ 
Di\4nity,  Highbury,  1863  ;  Salisbury, 
Truro,  ScholsB  Canceilarii,  1877 ;  ^ 
1840. 

Congregational  CoUeges  are: — New  Co 
London  (combining  Homerton,  Coward 
Highbury) ;  Western  CoUege,  Plym 
Rotherham;  Cheshunt;  Airedale  (Bradi 
Hackney ;  Lancashire  Independent ;  S] 
hill  (Birmingham) ;  Theological  Inst 
Bristol ;  Bala.  The  principal  Baptist  Co 
are  the  Regent's  Park  and  Bristol  College 
Mr.  Spurgeon*s  Pastors*  CoUege  at  Stool 

CollegUUltB. — A  Dutch  sect,  found 
the  Brothers  von  Kodde  in  1619,  with  tl 
iect  of  getting  rid  of  the  bitter  contrc 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  whic 
then  tormenting  the  Church.  They  re< 
their  name  from  caUing  their  places  of  mi 
"  Colleges."  Their  basis  was  the  princi 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
accepted,  the  Bible  becomes  the  infaUibl 
of  Ufe,  and  no  confession  of  laith  is  m 
The  CoUeg^iants  met  regularly  on  Sunday 
Wednesdays,  for  prayer  and  for  the 
ing  and  exposition  of  Scripture,  the 
being  open  to  aU  members  alike,  as  ther 
no  organised  ministry.  Baptism  was  reg 
as  Scriptural,  and  was  to  be  performed  I 
mersion,  and  there  were  Sacx^mental  met 
twice  a  year.  The  sect  stiU  continues  tc 
in  Hollimd  and  Hanover. 

Collegiate  Clmreli.  —  A  colli 
church  may  be  defined  roughly  as  an 
ciated  body  of  clerics  attached  to  a  part 
church,  similar  in  many  respects  to  a  i 

*  The  same  of  Hall  at  this  university,  whicl 
broke,  Clare,  and  St.  Catherine's  have  nowdr 
thongh  Trinity  HaU  it  forced  to  retain 
distinotion,  is,  and  has  been,  a  mere  diiferei 
words.  A  proposal,  some  yean  aifo.  to  < 
the  name  of  Trinity  Hall  to  p^^»»*»  C 
(from  the  founder),  oame  to  not  Iking. 
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dral  cfaapter,  but  without  a  bishop,  and  in 
MHoe  caaes  without  a  dean,  at  the  head  of  it. 
Weetmuuter  and  Windsor  are  the  two  best 
known  of  such  establishments,  the  former 
originally  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  and  for  a 
short  time  a  bishopric,  the  latter  secuiaz 
(that  is,  not  monastic)  in  its  foundation. 
Other  notable  ones  were  Ripon,  Manchester, 
and  Southwell,  collected  into  bishoprics  in 
1836, 1847,  and  1884,  the  latter  not  tiU  its 
chapter  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  extinct. 
Othen  atill  existing  as  collegiate  churches 
are  Wimbome  Minster  and  St.  Katharine's 
Hospital,  and  a  third  is  Endellion,  in  Corn- 
wall, which  probably  owes  its  existence  to  its 
obecQiity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Act  3  and 
4  Yict,  ci^.  113,  which  explicitly  or  implicitly 
pot  to  death  so  many.  For  instance,  some 
of  the  proyisions  of  this  Act  as  to  churches 
not  yet  mentioned  were  the  abolition  of  the 
deaneries  of  Wolverhampton,  Middleham, 
HeytMbmy,  and  Brecon,  and  the  diversion  of 
the  canonical  estates.  This,  of  course,  was 
eqniTalent  to  abolishing  the  canonries,  and  the 
chapter  of  Brecon  is  accordingly  altogether 
atuct,  as  also  is  the  chapter  of  Ghum- 
lejg^  in  Devonshire,  where  the  rector, 
a  host  truly  in  himself,  held  all  the  five 
caoonries  in  his  own  person. 

Collegiate  fi^ystem  of  the  Universities. 
—A  system  of  living  together,  which  was  in- 
troduced amonR  teachers  and  students  of  the 
UniTersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  which  was  perhaps  a 
rerival  of  some  earlier  system.  It  was  a 
■ystem  which  must  naturally  have  suggested 
itself  from  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
great  number  of  such  students  and  teachers 
were  brought  together  in  one  town,  with  one 
common  object  looked  at  from  two  points  of 
^iew.  The  students  were  very  young  men, 
m<)5tly  beginning  their  university  studies 
Wore  they  were  out  of  their  boyhood ;  the 
teachers  were  mostly  men  whose  lives  had 
leea  spent  in  monasteries  where  a  great  work 
of  education  was  always  carried  on,  and 
where  every  one  lived  under  strict  rules  of 
discipline.  It  was  obviously  an  immense 
disadrantage  that  a  vast  number  of  youths, 
^  tmf  number,  should  be  left  to  establish 
themselves  independently  in  private  lodgings. 
**  Model  lodging-houses  "  were  therefore  built 
and  endowed  in  university  towns  by  munifi- 
cent persons,  and  the  teachers  were  naturally 
<'«tahHsbed  as  superintendents.  Like  monks, 
the  members  of  a  college  had  their  meals 
together  in  a  common  hall,  but  this  was  then 
th«  custom  of  all  larg^  households ;  and  the 
religious  habits  of  monastic  conmiunities  were 
f^pied  80  far  as  that  teachers  and  students  all 
met  in  a  college  chapel  for  Divine  worship  at 
ieaft  in  the  morning  and  the  evening ;  but 
this  was  also  a  custom  largely  observed  in 
domestic  life  (being  the  family  prayer  of  our 
aaoeston)  as  well  as  in  monasteries.    But  the 


membei-s  of  a  college  were  in  no  sense  bound 
by  monastic  vows,  although  it  obviously 
became  a  necessary  regulation  that  all  its 
members  should  remain  unmarried  while  they 
resided  under  its  roof  and  had  the  benefit  (xf 
its  endowments. 

Students  and  teachers  who  were  members 
of  colleges  were,  as  they  still  are,  subject  to 
two  sets  of  regulations,  which  are  both  called 
*'  statutes,'*  the  one  set  being  the  statutes  of 
the  university  at  larg^,  administered  by  the 
officers  of  the  university,  such  as  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  the  two  Proctors;  the  other 
that  of  their  particular  college,  administered 
by  officers  of  the  college,  such  as  the  Head 
(under  whatever  title  known.  President, 
Provost,  or  Master^,  the  Bursar,  and  the 
tutors.  There  is  a  separate  chapel,  and 
also  a  separate  libraiy,  in  every  college; 
each  student  has  one,  two,  or  more  private 
rooms,  and  some  of  the  members  who  are 
graduates  have  the  title  of  **  Fellow  ^  of  the 
college,  and  exijoy  endowments  which  provide 
them  with  an  moome  during  a  limited  term  oi 
years  or  for  life,  in  jretum  for  which  they  are 
supposed  to  take  part  in  ihe  education  and 
discipline  of  the  student^  or  "undergradu- 
ates." Some  of  the  undemaduates  of  each 
college  are  called  ''scholars,"  and  enjoy 
endowments  called  "  scholarships,"  which  axe 
often  of  as  much  value  as  £100  a  year,  and 
which,  lasting  for  several  years,  considerably 
lessen  the  expense  of  their  university  career. 
All  those  members  of  a  college  who  partake  of 
its  endowments  are  called  members  *'  of,"  or 
"  on,"  the  foundation. 

Colleges  were  originally  endowed  by  their 
''founders"  with  lands  and  other  property 
(increased  by  later  "benefactors"^  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Head,  the  Fellows,  and 
the  scholars,  as  well  as  with  buildings  for 
their  residence,  but  undergraduates  who  are 
not  scholars  pay  for  their  ajpartments,  or 
"rooms,"  and  for  their  mamtenance,  or 
"battels,"  as  well  as  for  attendance,  ^ere 
are  also  college  fees  for  "oolle^  lectures" 
given  by  "  college  tutors "  withm  its  walls, 
as  weU  as  university  fees  for  "  university 
lectures  "  given  by  "  professors  "  in  a  mow 
public  manner.  [Oxfobd,  Cambbidob,  btc., 
Univbbsitibs  of.] 

Collier,  Jeremt  {b.  1660,  d.  1726).— A w^- 
known  writer  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Nonjurors.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Collier,  was  master  of 
the  Free  School  at  Ipswich,  and  his  grandfather 
was  a  Yorkshire  clergyman  of  an  old  family 
in  that  county.  From  the  school  at  Ipswich 
he  was  admitted  (166d)  at  Cains  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  B.A.  16.73,  M.A.  1676, 
Deacon  1676, 1677  ;  instituted  rector  of  Amp- 
ton,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  James  Calthorpe,  Esq.,  1679.  This  he 
resigned  in  1686,  and  beoune  Lecturer  of 
Gray's  Inn. 
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At  the  Bevolutioxi,  Collier,  who  belonged, 
as  Lord  Macaulay  puts  it  [essay  on  Dramati&tt 
of  the  Re9torati4m\  *'to  that  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  lies  farthest  from 
Geneva  and  nearest  to  Rome,*'  of  course 
adopted  the  side  of  King  James,  and  refused 
^he  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  of  Orange, 
whereby  he  forfeited  his  lectureship  at  Gray*s 
Inn.  He  was  the  first  to  begin  the  shower  of 
pamphlets  on  his  side  with  an  answer  to  one 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  which  appeared  in  Dec., 
1688,  called  An  Enquiry  into  the  Freeent 
State  of  Affairs^  in  which  Song  James  is 
styled  a  *'  deserter."  Collier's  answer  is  called 
The  Desertion  IHeeueeed.  It  was  rejoined  to  by 
Edmund  Bohun,  and  Collier  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  treason,  imprisoned  for  some 
months  in  Newgate,  but  discharged  without 
being  brought  to  trial.  He  continued  his 
writmg  against  the  Government,  and  in  1692 
was  again  arrested,  but  bailed  out.  On  bail 
he  would  not  remain,  considering  it  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Government,  but  sur- 
rendered himself,  and  was  committed,  though 
he  was  afterwards  again  discharged  untried. 

The  next  matter  which  brought  him  into 
notice  was  the  proceedings  in  what  is  some- 
times known  as  the  "  Assassination  Plot "  of 
1696:  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William 
Perkins,  two  of  the  conspirators,  being  exe- 
cuted on  April  3rd  of  that  year;  CoUier  and 
two  other  ifoniuring  clergy,  named  Shadrach 
Cook  and  William  Snatt,  appeared  on  the 
scaffold,  and  Collier  gave  them  absolution 
with  imposition  of  hands,  ''his  brethren 
exclaiming  *Amen.'"  Against  this  act  a 
declaration  was  instantly  published  by  nearly 
half  the  episcopate,  condemning  it  in  very 
strong  language,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Church  of  England  countenances  neither 
public  absolution  of  individuals  nor  im- 
position of  hands  accompanying  it.  An 
indictment  was  issued  against  the  three 
clergy  in  the  Sling's  Bench,  and  a  true  bill 
found,  but  they  were  never  tried.  Cook  and 
Snatt,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  were  dis- 
charged, but  Collier  absconded;  he  was 
consequently  outlawed,  and  remained  under 
this  sentence  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  this  he  occupied  himself  for  some 
years  in  literary  work,  of  which  the  chief 
results  were : — (1)  his  attempt  to  reform  tiie 
stage  in  his  Short  View  of  [ite]  Immorality  and 
JYofanenesSf  which  met  with  considerable 
success  after  much  controversy ;  (2)  his  trans- 
lation of  Moreri's  ffistorieal  Dictionary  (origin- 
ally published  1673,  and  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged  by  successive  editions,  1701-21) ; 
(3)  his  Eoeleeiaetieal  Uietory  of  Great  Britain, 
The  last  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
in  1862,  in  9  volumes  8vo,  with  Life  by 
Lathbury. 

On  May  29th,  1713,  Collier,  who  had 
long  held  an  important  place  among  the 
Konjuring  divines,  was  consecrated  a  bishop. 
For  an  account  of  this  event,  and  of  his  sub- 


sequent proceedings,  s^  Non jvbobs.  He  died 
April  26th,  1726,  and  was  buried  m  St 
Pancras  Churchyard. 

CoUgny.    [HuousiroTB.] 

CoUyxidianfl. — ^A  female  sect  of  heretics, 

who  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
in  Arabia.  They  paid  Divine  hononrs  to  the 
YirgLQ  Mary,  eating  in  her  honour  little  cakes 
(eoliyridiai)f  ahaped  like  the  boss  on  a  shield. 

Coloffae.— The  seat  of  a  bishopfiic  since 
the  fourth  century,  and  always  a  prominent 
cit^  in  the  religious  history  of  Germanj.  Tbe 
rehcs  preserved  in  its  diurches  ame  among 
the  most  highly  priaed  in  the  Roman  Church 
One  of  its  archbishops,  Hermann,  favoond 
the  Reformation  [HaitMAicKl,  and  another, 
Gebhard  II.,  openly  embraced  Protestantism, 
and  was  deposed.  Serious  differences  betweeo 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Prussitn 
Government  have  seveial  times  arisen  of  late 
yean.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  was  begun  in  1248,  and  not 
completed  till  1880. 

Colonial  Chlircll. — In  1840  the  Bishop 
of  London  (Blomfield)   called  the  attention 
of  the  Archbi^op  of  Canterbury  to  the  ^t 
that  while  England  had   been    laying  the 
foundations  of  future  empires  in  our  colonies, 
there  was  but  little  provision  for  their  religious 
needs.    The  clergy,   few   in    number,  who 
had  gone  out  to  minister  to  them  had  been 
placed  by  the  legislation  of  Charles  II.  under 
the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  London:  ^^ 
this  was  practically  placing  them  under  no 
government  at  all,  and  creatmg  a  Presbyterian, 
and  not  an  Episcopal  ministry.    At  that  time 
there  were  only  ten  colonial  sees,  vis.  four  in 
America,  three  in  India,  two  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  one  in  Australia.    The  first-fruit 
of  his  remonstrance  was  the  foundation  of 
the  see  of  Nbw  Zealakd,  and  next  year  the 
dioceses  of  Tasmania  and  Gibraltar  were 
created.      In  1845  British  America  was  sub- 
divided, and  in  1847,  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  the 
first  Bii^op  of  Capbtowv  was  crowned  in  west- 
minster  Abbey.     With  him  were  consecrated 
three  others,  for  Adblaidb,  Mblbouutb,  and 
Nbwcabtlb  r  Australia).    "  There  had  been  no 
such  day  in  the  previous  history  of  the  Chnrc'b, 
and  it  is  literally  true  that  no  such  day  has  since 
been  witnessed.'*  A  notice  of  the  &8t  Bishop 
of  Capetown,  Dr.  Gray,  wiU  be  found  under 
his  name.      In  1863,    by  his  -  spirited  en- 
deavours, his  diocese  was  divided,  and  the 
sees  of  Grahajcsto  WN  and  Natal  were  founded, 
as  was  that  of  St.  Hblbna  in  1869.      In  that 
year  Livingstone's  work  [Livinostowb]  tamed 
attention  to  Central  Africa,  and  Mackenzie  was 
consecrated  as  its  bishop  in  1 86 1 .  [Mackjnsis-] 
The  first  bishop  of  Grahamstown,  Ajucbtroko, 
will  come  before  us  for  another  good  work 
which  he  did.  [Pbnitbktiaiiibs.]  He  went  forth 
with  ^^ood  hopes,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
fulfiUmg  them,  but  died  in  little  moire  wan  two 
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imn.  A  Bishop  for  the  Oranox  Riysb 
ruiSTATB  was  consecrated  in  1863,  and  for 
the  Maubitius  in  1 854.  The  evangelisation  of 
SuBEi.  Lsoirs  waa  the  work  of  the  Ghurdi 
Huaooarj  Society.  This  sodetj  commenced 
itfllabous  in  Western  Africa  in  1804,  amidst 
ilmoet  znsoperable  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
gnu  lapenSitions  existing  among  the  natives 
and  to  the  certain  prospect  of  sickness  and 
death  for  its  missionaries ;  the  mortality  in 
this  miamm  has  been  almost  without  paraUeL 
All  abng,  the  need  of  a  native  ministry  was 
lecognued,  and  preparations  were  maae  for 
the  txaining  of  converts  for  this  purpose,  an 
invitation  being  estabUshed  at  Fourah  Bay, 
where  a  lomid  raucation  was  given  to  them. 
Until  I85I  there  was  no  biSiop  in  Sierra 
Leone,  and  there  were  some  10,000  Christians, 
amoog  whom  a  fifth  at  least  were  communic- 
ants, bat  a  whole  generation  was  unconfirmed. 
There  were  four  native  clergy.  Bishop  Vidal 
waa  oonseoated  in  1852,  and  died  two  years 
later.  fiishopWeeks  was  consecrated  in  1855, 
and  nxteen  months  afterwards  died  of 
fever ;  even  in  this  short  time  he  had  added 
eleven  native  clergy  to  the  number.  Bishop 
Bowenwasconsecratedin  1857,and  died  in  1859. 
In  1864  a  native  bishop  was  consecrated ;  he 
wu  £djai,  a  Toruban  lad  who  in  1821  had 
been  made  a  slave  but  was  rescued  by  the 
officers  and  crew  of  an  Kngliah  ship,  and  was 
baptised  in  1825  in  the  name  of  Samuel 
Crowther ;  he  was  educated  at  Fourah  Bay, 
and  ordained  in  1843,  and  accompanied  the 
well-known  miBsionary  Mr.  Townsend  to 
Abeoknta,  where  he  found  his  mother  and 
Bsten,  whom  he  converted  to  Christianity. 
In  1867  he  founded  the  mission  in  the  Niger, 
and  afterwards  became  bishop  of  that  tOTri- 
toxy ;  there  he  still  labours,  having  under 
him  none  but  native  ministers.  They  have 
done  wonden  by  their  example  in  checking 
the  slave-trade.  These  are  the  words  written 
bv  the  mianonar^  bishop  who  was  once  a 
negro  slave,  showing  the  practical  view  he 
takes  of  the  position  of  his  Church  :—<<  The 
(kmpA  must  now  be  followed  by  the  plough 
and  the  workshop ;  industrial  schools  must  be 
c^bfiahed.  The  Mahometan  system  of 
^^ging  win  thus  be  corrected,  the  folly  of 
indolence  will  be  expoeed,  and  the  native 
Chiiotians,  earning  their  livelihood  by  honest 
Uboor,  will  also  contribute,  as  Christians 
oodit  to  do,  lor  the  support  of  their  Church.'* 
We  turn  to  another  region,  the  great 
K>nthem  continent  of  Australia.  Our  colonies 
there  were  begun  in  crime ;  our  first  settlers 
l^g  A  gang  of  800  convicts,  who  were  shipped 
<^  to  BotMiy  Bay  in  May,  1787.  At  the 
last  moment,  the  Kev.  Bobert  Johnson  volun- 
teered as  a  labour  of  love  to  accompany  them, 
and  for  six  yean  he  worked  amongst  them 
without  any  help  from  Government.  Then, 
^  s  cost  of  £40,  he  built  a  church,  but  the 
tjnvictB  burned  it  down;  the  Gk>vemment 
nov  ordered  stone  churches  to  be  built,  and 


in  1794  sent  out  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden  to  assist 
Mr.  Johnson.  They  worked  together  till  1800, 
when  Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  England,  and 
Mr.  Marsden  remained  the  solitary  chaplain 
for  the  next  seven  years.  Next  Norfolk  Island 
was  made  a  penal  settlement,  and  was  left 
utterly  destitute  of  spiritual  care.  In  1834, 
the  judge,  Sir  W.  Burton,  uttered  a  protest 
against  this  neglect;  at  the  same  time 
William  Ghrant  Broughton,  who  had  been  ap- 
pdnted  in  1829  Ardideacon  of  New  SouUi 
Wales  (that  country  having  been  joined  to  the 
diocese  of  Calcutta  J,  brought  the  matter  before 
the  home  authoritiee,  and  in  1836  he  returned 
to  Australia  as  its  first  bishop.  At  this  time 
there  were  scattered  over  an  immense  area  no 
fewer  than  60,000  English  people,  more  than 
one-third  of  whom  were  convicts,  and  there 
was  hardly  one  clergyman  to  each  5,000. 
Bishop  Broughton  laboured  untiringly, 
travelling  alone  over  the  whole  colony,  for 
there  were  so  few  clergy  that  one  could  not 
be  spared  to  accompany  him.  In  1838  he 
visited  NewZbaland,  and  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  a  see  Uiere.  [Sblwyn.]  In  1843 
Bishop  Broughton  wrote : — *'  In  my  present 
loumey  I  have  been  through  one  cowat^, 
Durham,  in  the  whole  extent  of  which  there  is 
not  a  church,  and  only  one  clergyman ;  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Brisbane,  there  is  one 
church  and  one  clerg^yman — ^no  more.  After 
that  I  shall  pass  through  three  entire  counties 
in  which  there  is  neither  minister  nor  ordin- 
ance of  religion,  and  the  five  counties  included 
in  this  enumeration  contain  a  fourth  part  of 
the  area  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  a  six- 
teenth to  an  eighteenth  of  the  entire  popular 
tion."  The  Church  of  England  now  sent  out 
clergymen  and  money  year  after  year,  and  in 
1843  tiie  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Grospel  was  maintaining  forty  clergymen  in 
this  diocese ;  there  were  forty-five  cSiurches, 
and  a  training-college  for  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  It  became  necessary  to  subdivide 
this  enormous  diocese  of  Sydney,  and  for  this 
object  the  Bishop  resigned  one-fourth  of  his 
income ;  on  St.  Peter*s  Day,  1847,  the  Bishops 
of  Newcastle,  Mblbourite,  and  Adelaide 
were  consecrated  suffragans  of  Sydney.  The 
diocese  of  Gk)VLBUBir  was  taken  out  of  Sydnev 
in  1863,  and  in  1869  another  subdivision  took 
place,  and  the  diocese  of  Bathubst  was  formed. 
In  1859  Brisbane  was  taken  out  of  Newcastle, 
and  in  1867  the  new  diocese  of  Gbapton  and 
Armidale  was  founded  between  Newcastle  and 
Brisbane.  In  1856,  the  Bishopric  of  Perth,  in 
Western  Australia,  was  taken  out  of  the  see  of 
Adedaide.  Bishop  Broughton  continued  to 
labour  as  Metropolitan  till  1853.  The 
Australian  dioceses  are  now  mostly  self- 
supporting,  and  much  has  been  done  by  the 
University  of  Sydney  and  other  institutions 
towards  the  education  of  the  colonists  and 
the  training  of  their  own  ministry. 

The  colonial  churches  of  India,  and  of 
British  and  South  America,  will  be  found 
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under  those  heads.  The  following  Conspectus 
of  the  Episcopate  of  the  British  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  is  taken  from  the  Official  Year- 


book of  the  Church  of  England^  a  work  \ 
contains  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  hi 
of  each  diocese : — 


Nova  Scotia^ 

1787. 


Newfoundland, 
1839. 


Quebec, 

1793. 


Frederioton, 
1845. 


L  NORTH  AMERICA. 
Rupertsland. 


1849. 


Columbia,  1859. 


aledo 


Caledonia, 
1879. 


N.  Wertmi 
1879. 


Moosonee,         Athaoasca,       Sa^katohewan,     Asiini 
1872.  1874.  1874.  188 


South  Athabasca,  1884. 


Toronto,  1839. 


Huron, 

1867. 


Ontario, 
18G1. 


Montreal  186a 


Niagara, 
1875. 


Algoma, 
1878. 


Jamaica,  1S24. 

I 

Nassau, 

1861. 


IL  WBST  INDIES. 

Barbados,  1824. 

r :-+- 


Jintigua, 
1842. 


Trinidad, 
1872. 


Quiana, 
1842. 


UI.  SOUTH  AHERICi 


Falkland  Islandi, 
187a 


IV.  AFRICA. 


Ckpetown,  1847. 


Grahamstown,  1853. 
Bloemfontein,  18C3. 


Natal,  1853. 

I 

Maritzburg,  187& 


St.  Helena,  181 


Pretoria,  1878.  St.  John's,  1873.         Zululand,  1870. 

Sierra  Leone,  185L         Mauritius,  1854.         Zambesi  or  Central  Africa,  186L         Niger,  \ 


V.  ASIA. 


Calcutta,  1814. 


Victoria,  1849. 


Labuan, 


Lahore,      Rangoon,    Madras,      Bombay, 
1877.  1877.  1835.  1837. 


d-(5hi 


Mid-China, 
1872. 


North  China, 
188a 


Colombo,  1845.  Travanoore  and  Cochin,  1879. 

VL  AUSTRALASDL 
Australia,  1836 ;  or  Sydney.  1847. 


Tasmania, 
1842. 


Melbourne, 

1847. 

I 

Ballarat, 

1875. 


Adelaide, 
1847. 

I 
Perth, 
1897. 


Newcastle, 
1847. 


Gouloum. 
1863. 

Riverina, 

1884. 


Bathuist, 
1869. 


Brisbane,  1859. 
North  Queensland,  1878. 


Grafton  and  Armidale, 


VII.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  PACIFIC. 

New  Zealand,  1841 ;  or  Auckland,  1869. 


Honolulu,  186 


Christchuroh, 
1856. 

Dunedin,  1866. 


Wellington, 


Nelson, 
1858. 


Waiapu, 
1858. 


Melanesii;, 
1861. 


Vin.  EUROPR -Gibraltar,  1842L 


Position. — The  position  of  the  Colonial 
Churches  with  reference  to  the  Mother 
Churches  being  considerably  altered  by  the 


Natal  trial  [Colbnso],  the  Colonial  ( 
Act  was  passed  in  1874,  in  which  it  wa 
vided  that  no  one  ordained  by  a    ct 
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bishop  might  officiate  in  England  without  a 
irritten  licence  from  the  Arcnbiahop  of  the 
province  in  which  he  proposeB  to  officiate,  or 
without  suheciibing  the  declaration  contained 
in  the  Clerical  Subscription  Act.  But  these 
conditiona  complied  with,  such  person  pos- 
seases  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  any 
other  dergTman. 

Coloun,  EccLBSiASTicAL,  weie  used  from 
very  early  times  in  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
to  mark  the  different  seasons  of  the  Church 
jear :  the  same  set  of  colours  was  not,  however, 
used  alike  in  all  parts,  but  different  dioceses 
adopted  different  sequences.  The  two  uses 
that  have  become  most  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try ue  "the  Roman"  and  "the  Sarum," 
though  many  efforts  were  made  to  press  the 
Roman  use  upon  English  dioceses,  notably  by 
BUhop  Grandison  of  Exeter  in  1337,  and  bv 
Bishop  Clifford  of  London  (1406-26).  The 
Koman  sequence  is  as  follows : — 

1^ki(e.—On  all  the  chief  Festivals  of  Our 
Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  viz.  from 
Christmas  Eve  to  the  Octave  of  tiie  Epiphany 
(iSaiots'  Days  excepted),  at  the  Celebration  on 
Maondy  Thursday :  from  Easter  Eve  to  vigil 
of  Pentecost  (Saints'  Days  and  Rogation  Days 
excepted), on  Trinity  Sunday,  Nativity  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Sl  Luke,  AH  Saints'  Day,  and  Patron  Saints', 
and  Conversion  of  St.  PauL 

Bed. — Whitsunday  to  following  Saturday 
ere&ing :  Feasits  of  All  Martyrs,  on  Holy 
Innocents'  when  falling  on  a  Sunday,  and  on 
Feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

VioUL — ^The  penitential  colour ;  from  Sep- 
toagesima  to  Maundy  Thursday,  throughout 
.Advent,  on  all  vig^,  Ember  and  Rogation 
I>a  fs,  and  on  Holy  Innocents'  when  it  falls  on 
»  week-day. 

Grem.—Oa  all  other  Sundays  and  week- 
da  va. 

The  Sanim  sequence  is  given  in  a  MS. 
Missal  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge :  it 
closely  resembles  the  old  Gallican  uses,  the 
prevailing  colours  being  only  two,  red  and 
white. 

ff^Ue. — Daily  from  Christmas  Eve  to  the 
Purification,  both  included;  or  till  Septua- 
ipeaima,  if  it  falls  before  the  Purification; 
^iiy  from  Easter  Day  to  the  vigil  of  Pente- 
it)6t  (the  Invention  of  the  Cross  alone  excepted), 
tnd  on  the  following  days :  the  Transfigura- 
tion, Feasts  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Michael  and 
AU  Angels,  St.  John,  at  (%ristfnastide,  Conver- 
aon  oi  St.  Paul,  Nativity  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  Virgins  not  being  Martyrs,  the 
<^>ctave  of  the  Dedication  of  a  Church,  at  Mar- 
riages, and  at  Funerals  of  children  under  seven 
yaan. 

Red. — on  all  Sundays  and  Saints*  Days 
throughout  the  year,  when  white  is  not 
tpodally  ordered  as  above.  On  Ash  Wednes- 
day, and  last  ihree  days  of  Holy  Week ;  on 
Corpus  Chiisti  and  Feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


fRed  is  the  prevailing  English  colour  both  in 
Uhurch  and  State,  as  in  the  army,  etc.) 

Yellow, — On  Feasts  of  Confessors. 

Black.— On  All  Souls'  Day,  and  at  Funerals. 

Green  and  Violet,  though  not  mentioned  in 
Sarum  rubrics,  are  yet  frequently  found  in 
inventories'of  church  furniture  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  Grallican  uses  the  colour  for 
the  Sunday  was  the  colour  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  and  probably  this  was  frequently  the  case 
in  England  as  welL  In  churches  where 
there  were  numerous  vestments.  Green  or  Blue 
seem  to  have  been  used  for  ferial  or  gala  days, 
and  a  sombre  ash  colour  for  Advent  and  Lent. 
In  the  Eastern  Church,  Dr.  Neale  says,  "  the 
colour  of  these  vestments  is  perfectly  imma- 
terial, and  does  not,  as  in  the  Latin  Church, 
vary  with  the  seasons,  except  that  in  Lent  it 
is  usually  red." 

Colnmba,  St.,  originally  Colnm  (&.  621, 
d.  697). — From  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion 
of  Britain  in  449,  Christianity  declined.  The 
conquerors  refused  to  adopt  the  religion.of  the 
people  they  had  vanquished.  Coluniba  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  means  of  converting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north.  He  was  bom  at 
Gartan,  in  Donegal,  belonging  to  the  royal 
family  of  Ireland,  and  he  early  gave  himself  to 
mission  work  in  his  native  land.  He  also 
concerned  himself  in  the  State  affairs  of  his 
country,  and  was  of  a  very  hot  temper.  He 
was  said  to  be  responsible  for  a  severe  battle 
fought  in  Connaught  in  661,  and  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  exile  from  Ireland.  Having 
heard  of  the  misery  and  ignorance  existing  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  he  crossed  the  sea  with 
a  band  of  twelve  followers  in  a  wicker-work 
skiff  covered  with  hides,  and  landed  first  at 
Colonsay,  but,  finding  his  native  land  still  in 
view,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  'lona  (tMe 
island  of  the  Waves) ,  on  Whitsun  Eve,  May  1  *2th, 
663.  Here  he  found  Christianity  already 
established,  and  two  so-called  bishops,  but 
Columba  disputed  the  validity  of  their  orders, 
and,  after  much  disputation,  they  departed, 
leaving  the  island  to  the  new-comers,  who 
succeeded  so  well  in  their  labours  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  king  made  Columba 
a  present  of  the  island,  and  there  he  estab- 
lished a  college  for  the  purpose  of  training 
men  for  missionary  work.  Thence  he  made 
constant  excursions  to  different  parts  of  the 
island,  Inverness  being  the  furthest  point 
reached.  The  whole  of  the  Picts  of  the  Worth 
were  won  to  the  faith,  as  well  as  the  dwellers 
on  the  Tay,  and  the  land  was  dotted  all  over 
with  mona^ries  of  his  foundation.  He  spent 
thirty-six  years  in  lona.  His  chief  oppo- 
nents— and  at  times  they  were  very  powerful — 
were  the  Druids,  but  his  kindly  manner  and 
earnest  words  caused  many  of  them  to  be  his 
most  faithful  adherents.  After  Columba*s 
death  the  college  still  flourished,  and  sent  out 
workers,  not  oidy  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  also  to  distant  foreign  countries. 
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ColnnibaniUi,  St.  {b.  circa.  543,  d.  615), 
a  native  of  Leinster,  educated  at  Bangor, 
on  the  coast  of  Down.  About  595  he  and 
twelve  brother  monks  travelled  into  France, 
and  retired  into  the  solitude  of  the  Vosges, 
near  BeBan9on,  where  he  founded  the  monas- 
teries of  Luxeuil  and  Fontaine.  After  some 
years  he  was  banished  bv  King  Theodoric, 
professedly  on  the  grouna  that  his  opinions 
about  the  time  of  Easter,  the  method  of  ton- 
sure, etc.,  were  not  in  accord  with  the  Frank- 
ish  Church,  but  really  for  the  freedom  he  used 
in  reprimanding  that  prince  for  his  libertinism. 
Columbanus  then  went  into  Italy,  where 
Agilulf,  King  of  the  Lombards,  gave  him  a 
site  for  a  religious  house  at  Bobbio,  near 
Naples.  Here  he  died  on  Nov.  2l8t,  615, 
after  being  abbot  for  one  year.  He  was  a 
man  of  independent  spirit,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  administering  reproof  to  the  greatest 
persons  in  Church  and  State  when  they 
deserved  it,  of  which  his  fourth  letter  to 
Pope  Bonifiice  IV.  is  a  remarkable  instance. 
This  letter  was  written  at  the  instance  of 
Agilulf,  who  countenanced  those  who  de- 
fended the  Three  Chapters  (q.v.),  and  in  it 
Columbanus  advises  the  Pope  as  to  his  con- 
duct in  controversy.  Besides  this  and  other 
letters,  Columbanus  wrote  a  Maruutie  Mule^  a 
JPlmitentialf  Spiritual  InstitutiorUf  etc.  Uis 
works  were  edited  by  Fleming,  an  Irish  monk, 
and  printed  at  Louvain  in  1667.  His  g^reat 
distinction  is  that  he  first  set  the  example  of 
that  missionary  enterprise  which  was  so  ko'gelv 
followed  from  EngUmd  and  Ireland  by  such 
men  as  Boniface,  Willebrood,  and  others. 

Comfortable  Words.— The  name  given 
both  in  the  Prayer  Book  and  in  common  speech 
to  those  texts  of  Scripture  used  immediately 
after  the  Absolution  in  the  Office  of  Holy 
Communion.  They  were  first  inserted  in  the 
Order  of  Communion  of  1548,  and  then  in  the 
book  of  1549,  and  are  peculiar  to  reformed 
liturgies,  being  taken  (not  verbally)  from  the 
English  translation  (1547)  of  the  Simplex  ae 
pia  deliberatio  of  Hermann,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  (1545).  This,  however,  does  not 
contain  the  first  of  our  present  texts,  and 
has,  as  well  as  the  other  three,  John  iii. 
35,  36  (to  everlasting  life),  and  Acts  x.  43. 
They  were  not,  like  ours,  all  to  be  used,  but 
one  only,  at  discretion. 

Robert  Nelson,  in  The  Great  Duty  of  Fre^ 
quenting  the  Christian  Sacrifice  (1701)  says: — 
"They  are  generally  read  with  so  great  a 
pause  between  them  that  the  communicants 
may  have  leisure  to  make  some  short  refiec- 
tions  upon  them  "  This  is  distinctly  enjoined 
in  an  edition  of  the  Scott'h  Office  (1796^  edited 
by  William  Abemethv-Drummond,  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  (1787-1805). 

Cominaadries.    [Military  Orders.] 

ComineiliOratioil. — A  service  in  memory 
of  some  remarkable  event  or  of  some  dis- 


tinguished   person.     The    festivals   of 
Church  are,  therefore,  commemorations.   *] 
annual  recollection  of  the  benefactors  of 
colleges  at  Oxford  is  known  as  *'  Commemo 
tion,"  comprising,  as  it  does  in  intention,  gn 
tude  to  G^  for  their  works,  the  declaiat 
that  we   still  hold  communion  with   tli 
through  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  and 
prayers  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  follow  tl 
good  example,  and,  with  l^em,  be  finaJly  j 
takers  of  the  Everlasting  Kingdom. 

Commendam.— A  living  or  parish  a 
mended  by  the  Crown  to  the  care  of  a  cler 
man  for  the  time  being.  Livings  were  i 
merly  held  in  eonunendttm  by  those  bish 
(and  rarely  by  any  one  else)  whose  sees  n 
of  little  value.  Several  sees  in  old  times 
very  small  incomes  attached  to  them.  W 
such  bishop  was  translated  to  a  richer  see, 
living  which  he  had  held  in  conmmulam 
turned  to  tiie  Crown.  "  Commendams  "  n 
abolished  bv  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap. 
the  poorer  bishoprics  having  been  now  a 
mented. 

Commendatory  Ziottors.—At  \hB  \ 
Lambeth  Conference,  held  in  1867,  the  foil 
ing  resolutions  were  passed : — 

Resolution  I.  **  That  it  appears  to  ns  ei 
dient,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  brothi 
intercommunion,  that  all  cases  of  establ 
ment  of*  new  sees  and  appointment  of  i 
bishops  be  notified  to  all  archbishops 
metropolitans,  and  alL  presiding  bishops  of 
Anglican  Communion.'' 

Resolution  IL  "That,  having  regard  to 
conditions  under  which  the  intercommui 
between  members  of  the  Church  passing  f 
one  distant  diocese  to  another  may  1m  <] 
maintained,  we  hereby  declare  it  desirable 
"  (1)  That  forms  of  letters  commendal 
of  dergjrmen  visitinfi^  other  diocese 
drawn  up  and  agreed  upon. 
"  (2)  That  a  form  of  letters  commendal 
for  lay  members  of  the  Church  b 
like  manner  prepared. 
**  (3)  That  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbii 
of  Canterbury  be  pleased  to  ttnden 
the  preparation  of  such  forms." 
Archbishop  Longley  died  before  this  o 
be  carried  out ;  but  a  form  of  oommenda^ 
letter  was  drawn  up,  and  is  given  to  fam 
of  the   Church  of  England  emigrating 
America. 

Commendatory  Frayor.— The  Sa 

Manual  contained  an  office  for  those  at 
point  of  death,  which  began  with  the  ml 
'*When  a  soul  shall  be  seen  to  labouj 
its  departure  or  in  the  dissolution  of 
body,  a  clapper  shall  be  struck  quickly 
sharply,  and  then  all  the  clerics  shall 
together  with  the  greatest  haste,  and  say 
Creed.*'  On  this  followed  the  seven  Peni 
tial  Psalms  and  a  Litany,  and  then  the  for 
dismissal  of  the  soul,  pronounced    by 
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prieit  in  words  thus  yezBifled  by  a  modem 

writer: — 

**  Qo  forth,  O  Christiui  loiil,  in  p«ao6  departing, 
Lmwiag  this  world,  with  all  its  sin  and  fear; 
Go  withoot  terror,  doubt,  or  aaj  startmg. 

For  the  Lord  God  ahall  wipe  off  every  tear. 
Go  in  the  Father's  Name,  who  lOTed  and  made 

[thee. 
Go  is  His  Name  who  lived  and  died  for  thee, 
Go  is  the  Smnt's  Name,  who  still  shall  aid  thee. 
And  bj  His  aide  thy  plaoe  for  ever  be." 

Substantially  identical  with  the  Sanun  Office 
is  the  modem  Boxnan  one,  which  is  doubtleas 
▼ell  known  to  many  from  its  use  in  Cardinal 
Xewman's  J)ream  of  Gerotttiut. 

This  office,  however,  was  remoYed  from 
our  Servioe-books  at  the  Reformation,  and  till 
1662  nothing  whatever  was  provided  in  its 
piace  by  the  Church  of  England.  Then  the 
foor  prayers  at  the  end  of  the  Visitation  Ser- 
Woe  were  added,  of  which  the  third  and  best 
known  is  "A  Commendatory  Prayer  for  a 
Sick  Person  at  the  point  of  departure ;  "  there 
ia  no  rubric  regulating  their  use,  and  they  may 
be,  and  often  are,  said  by  any  person.  The 
Ccmmcndatory  Prayer,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
is  a  poor  snbstitute  for  the  whole  of  the  old 
otficc — or  rather,  for  what  this  would  have  been 
bad  it  been  reformed  like  the  rest  of  the  Prayer 
Book :  and  such  a  want  has  been  so  generally 
felt,  both  before  and  since  1662,  that  some 
fonn  of  the  old  office  has  been  very  com- 
monly used  by  the  clergy.  Thus  the  sub- 
suoce  of  it  is  in  the  Duee  Mori,  Lsatme  to 
h^e,  of  Christopher  Sutton  (Prebendary  of 
Lincoln  and  Westminster,  d,  1629),  as  early 
as  1600,  and  much  of  it  is  also  incorporatea 
in  the  Manual  for  the  Siek  of  Bishop  An- 
drewes.  The  tendency  of  the  next  century 
<^Qd  the  early  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
b^en  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  revisers  of  1662, 
and  be  content  with  collects,  of  which  more 
than  one  are  found  in  Bishop  Taylor's  works, 
and  others,  in  the  sermon-like  style  of  the 
period,  in  a  forgotten  book  by  William  Dod- 
▼ell  (son  of  Henry  Dodwell,  the  Nonjuror ; 
Pr^bffndary  of  Salisbury  and  Archdeacon  of 
Berkshire,  d.  1785),  The  Siek  Man'e  Com- 
panion (1767).  In  1848  Sir  William  Cope 
aad  Mr.  Stretton  reprinted  the  office  from 
Natton,  with  additions  from  the  other  sources 
n^imed  (except  Dodwell),  in  their  ViaUatio 
In^rmurmm,  and  the  use  either  of  this  or  of 
t^iat  in  the  Priafe  Truytr  Book,  which  is  taken 
fn>m  the  modem  Boman  form,  is  now  com- 
mon. 

Comminatioii  is  the  denouncing  of  Gk)d*s 
ansr^rand  judgments  against  sinners.  This 
i^  the  only  office  in  the  Prayer  Book  which 
bas  come  down  all  but  unalt^ed  from  1549 ; 
in  1662  the.  wording  of  the  sentences  of 
cnrwing  was  slightly  changed,  and  the  final 
bli-ving  added  ;  otherwise,  with  the  exception 
of  the  title  and  iirst  rubric,  there  is  no  differ- 
*^^  at  alL  In  the  title,  however,  there  has 
be«a  a  notioefible  variation,  for  between  1552 


and  1662  the  office  was  not  enjoined  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  nor,  indeed,  on  any  particular  day ; 
it  was  to  l^  used  *'  divers  times  in  the  year," 
at  the  discretion,  that  is,  of  the  bishop  or 
other  ordinary.  Archbishop  Grindal  of 
Canterbury  in  1576  used  this  discretion  by 
enjoining  it  on  a  Sunday  immediately  before 
Christinas,  Easter,  and  Whitsunday.  This 
was  somewhat  of  a  perversion  of  the  Sunday 
feast;  but  the  Archbishop  was  probably 
driven  to  it  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  office  at 
alL 

A  full  account  of  the  ''  godly  discipline  of 
penance''  in  the  Primitive  Church  may  be 
found  in  Bingham's  Originee  £eelesia»tie€B, 
books  xviii.,  xix.  Those  who  stood  convicted 
of  notorious  sin  were  fomuilly  expelled  the 
Church  on  Ash  Wednesday,  with  an  office  in 
which  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms  were  said, 
and  ashes,  blessed  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  placed  upon  their  heads ;  they  were,  if 
truly  penitent,  restored  in  an  equally  formal 
way  on  Maundy  Thursday.  Specimens  of  both 
offices  may  be  found  in  Martene  {de  Antiguis 
Eoelenm  Bitihtu,  iii.  48,  83).  But  at  the  time 
of  the  Beformation  all  this  had  sunk,  in 
England,  into  mere  conventionality,  and  the 
offices  were  used  (|uite  indiscriminately,  and 
not  as  connected  with  penance ;  the  Reformers, 
therefore,  unable,  as  we  have  been  ever  since, 
to  restore  the  ancient  discipline,  substituted 
for  it  the  present  Coimnination  Service,  dis- 
carding altogether  the  ceremony  of  the  ashes, 
translating  (from  the  Slst  Psalm,  inclusive*) 
such  parts  of  the  remainder  of  the  Service  as 
suited  their  purpose,  and  introducing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sentencesof  cursing  the  Scriptural 
homily.  The  cursing  sentences  were'probably 
sugg^ted  by  a  somewhat  similar  custcnn  which 
had  been  in  use,  of  proclaiming  four  times  a 
year  the  form  of  the  Greater  Excommunica- 
tion (as  given  in  Maskell's  JfofiMmmto  Bitualia, 
ii.  286) ;  their  chief  source  is,  as  stated  in  the 
first  address,  Deut.  xxvii. ;  the  seventh  is, 
but  not  verbatim,  from  Levit.  xx.  10 ;  the 
ninth  from  Jer.  xvii.  5 ;  the  tenth  and 
last  is  a  more  g^eral  summary  of  certain 
New  Testament  passages.  The  succeeding 
homily  is,  with  a  few  lines  of  introduction 
and  peroration,  entirely  made  up  of  texts  of 
Scripture,  put  together  with  striking  skill 
(there  are  references  to  nearly  twenty  pas- 
sages), and  it  quite  supersedes  any  necessity 
for  a  sermon  on  the  day.  The  prayer  "  Tui-n 
Thou  us"  is  also  an  expansion  of  passages 
from  Scripture,  beginning  with  Lament,  v. 
21,  and  proceeding  to  the  second  chapter  of 
Joel ;  many  of  its  clauses  had  long  been  used 
in  the  Church. 

The  **  reading-pew,"  where  the  office  is  to 
be  begun,  is  that  place  where  Morning  and 


•  Till  1662  this  only,  out  of  the  seven  Peniten. 
tial  Psalms,  remained  in  use  on  Ash  Wedneeday: 
bnt  in  that  year  the  other  six  were  resoiued,  and 
placed  as  '*  Proper  Psalms." 
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Evening  Prayer  are  said,  either  what  is  now 
called  the  **  reading-desk "  or  the  priest's 
choir-stall,  bat  not,  as  has  been  sometimes 
said,  the  lectern  where  the  lessons  are 
read;  the  *' pulpit,**  which  is  put  as  an 
alternative,  and  was  the  only  place  men- 
tioned till  1662,  was  not  what  we  now 
call  the  pulpit,  which  was  rare  in  pariah 
churches  before  the  Reformation,  but  probably 
the  Epistle  and  GK>spel  desk  on  the  top  of  the 
chancel-screen  ;  it  has  no  corresponding  place 
in  modem  churches.  To  beg^n  the  Commina- 
tion  Service,  as  has  been  advised,  from  the 
altar,  by  analogy  with  the  modem  use  for  the 
Epistle  and  GK>spel,  seems  wrong ;  these  were 
read  from  a  separate  place,  morb  as  lections 
than  in  their  liturgical  or  eucharistical  cha- 
racter, and  the  latter  character  is  not  at  all 
that  of  the  office  we  speak  of.  The  proper 
place  fur  the  second  part  of  the  omce  is 
clear,  vis.  that  where  the  Litany  is  usually 
said. 

Commuiiary. — Qenerally,  any  one  who 
holds  a  commission  from  another  for  the  per- 
formance of  special  duties.  Thus  diocesan 
chancellors  are  frequently  commissaries  for 
instituting  to  livings,  and  in  some  cases  the 
title  is  given  in  their  patents ;  the  more  usual 
title,  however,  is  neither  chancellor  nor  com- 
missary, but  vicar-generaL  A  special  case  is 
that  of  commissaries  to  execute  episcopal 
jurisdiction  within  archdeaconries,  either 
remote  ones  or  those  in  the  bishop's  special 
archidiaconal  jurisdiction  (as  the  Isle  of  Ely 
still  is).  [6W  Bum's  £ceUna»tieal  Law,  8.v.] 
A  patent  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the 
Report  of  ths  Jieelesiattieal  Courts  CommUsioHj 
ii.  694;  and  on  the  general  subject  the 
whole  collection  of  patents  may  be  referred 
to.  Collegiate  churches  also,  as  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  some  cases  appoint  their  commis- 
sary ;  and  such  an  officer  at  Cambridge  holds 
a  court  for  those  under  the  degree  of  M.A. 
But  at  present  the  most  familiar  use  of  the 
word  is  as  applied  to  those  clergy,  or  some- 
times laymen,  who  act  in  England  for  colonial 
bishops  in  matters  of  business. 

Commission*  Ecclesiastical.  [Ecclb- 
siAsncAL  Commission.] 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of.— So  called 
because  it  instructs  us  to  pray  for  all  men  in 
common,  **  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men," 
and  because  it  is  designed  for  the  use  of  all 
descriptions  of  worshippers,  *'  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  one  with  another." 

The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
founded  upon  the  ancient  Service-books  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  there  were  many  [An- 
tiphonalb;  Brbviary;  Gradual;  Manual; 
Missal  ;  Ordinal  ;  Pib  ;  Sacrambntary]  ;  and 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  so  founded  are  set 
forth  in  the  preface  to  the  book.  The  first 
beginnings  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  may 


be  said  to  date  from  1542,  when  it  was 
cided  in  Convocation  to  remove  the  name 
Popes  and  of  Becket  from  the  Missal, 
also  that  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  should  bo; 
in  English  at  morning  and  evening  serri 
In  1544  the  revised  Litany  was  put  fo 
The  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  isi 
in  1549.  It  was  ordered  to  be  first  used 
Whitsunday  of  that  year.  **The  princ 
differences,"  says  Mr.  Procter  in  his  hi^ 
of  the  Common  Prayer,  "between  the 
Prayer  Book  of  Edwiud  VI.  and  that  no 
use  are  as  follows  :—Matin$  and  Evensong  hi 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  ended  with 
third  Collect ;  the  Litany  was  placed  after 
Communion  Office ;  in  some  early  editioi 
was  added  as  a  separate  sheet  at  the  end  oi 
volume;  there  was  no  rubric  to  direct 
use  as  a  part  of  the  Morning  Prayer; 
address  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  had  1 
retained  in  Henry's  Litany,  was  omil 
together  with  the  similar  invocations  oi 
angels  and  patriarchs.  The  CummunioH 
vice  began  with  an  Introit,  or  Psalm  t 
as  the  minister  was  proceeding  to  the  a] 
the  Commandments  were  not  read; 
prayers  differed  from  our  present  form, 
chiefly  in  their  ammgoment ;  the  name  oj 
Virgin  was  especially  mentioned  in  the  p; 
offered  for  the  saints;  the  Consecratior 
eluded  a  prayer  for  the  sanctification  oi 
elements  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  W 
water  was  mixed  with  the  wine ;  the  ^ 
used  in  delivering  the  elements  to  the  ( 
municants  were  only  the  first  clauses  of  1 
now  used.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  r^ 
twice  in  the  consecration  of  the  element 
it  was  also  in  Confirmation  and  Matrixn 
and  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  if  the 
person  desired  to  be  anointed;  a  fon 
exorcism,  and  anointing,  and  the  trine  im 
sion  were  still  used  in  Baptism  ;  the  wat 
the  font  was  ordered  to  be  changed  ox 
month  at  least ;  in  the  Burial  Serrite  pi 
was  offered  for  the  deceased  person,  ai 
introit,  coUect,  epistle  and  gospel  wen 
pointed  for  a  communion  at  a  buriaL" 
original  preface  beginning  *'  There  was  i 
an}i;hing  by  the  wit  of  man,"  etc.,  form 
second  preface  in  our  present  book, 
treatise  ''  Of  Ceremonies  "  was  at  the  e 
the  Prayer  Book. 

But  this  book,  while  it  displeased  the  R 
Catholic  party,  headed  by  Bonner,  also 
pleased  the  ex^me  Reformers,  such  as  He 
who  were  more  and  more  inflaenced  b 
foreign  Reformers.  The  result  was  the  ^ 
Book  of  Edward  F/.,  published  in  1552,  a 
much  less  like  the  old  Service  books,  and 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Contiii 
Reformers.  In  this  book  were  first  add^ 
introductory  sentences  in  the  Morning 
Evening  services,  foUowed  by  the  Exhort 
Confession,  and  Absolution.  Some  mos 
portant  changes  were  made  in  the  Comm 
Service.    They  will  be  best  understood 
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give  the  order  as  it  stands  in  the  first  Prayer 

ConeetforPvril^. 

ttaixau  Appoixitoa  for  Introit. 

XTTiAEleuoa. 

Gloria  in  Ezoeku. 

CoUeetfortheday. 

the  Kiiiff. 

£p»tl«,  Qosptl,  Nicene  Creed. 

SennoB,  ExhorUtaon  ("Ye  that  minJ,"  etc), 

Qffertocy. 
Smiim  Corda,  Proper  Prefaoe,  Saaetna 
fzafer  for    Church    Militant,    Coiuecration 

Pnmr,  Prajer  of    Self4>blation  (i.e.  the 

11m  in  the  present  hook  after  the  Com- 

manion). 
Lord  •  FrM«r,  Piaz  Yohiaenm. 
"  Te  that  do  tmly."  etc. 
Coafearioo,  Abeolntion,  Comfortable  Words. 
Pnjsr  of  Homhle  Aocess  ("  Yoa  do  nut  pre- 

saaie,"  eto.). 
IdDiaistvatioa  with  the  words  as  at  present, 

bat  only  as  far  as  "  eTerlaeting  life/*  (I>ar- 

my  this  the  '*  Anras  Dei "  to  be  snnsr.) 
A  ••BteDoe  of  Holy  Scriptare.    Fax  Vobiseimi. 
The  Collect  of  TbaidcsBriyiug,  "Abniffhty  and 

SreriiTinf   Qod,  we  moet  heartily  thank 

thee."  etS. 
Tbs- 


In  the  second  "book  the  order  was  arranged 
asit  ia  now.  In  the  Administration  the  words 
'*  Take  and  eat  this,"  etc.,  vreta  substituted  for 
those  preTiooaly  used.  Certain  ceremonies 
vere  omitted  in  Baptism,  as  were  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  in  the  Burial  Service.  The 
treatise  "Of  Ceremonies"  was  transferred 
from  the  end  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  be- 

ginmng, 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  Boman 
Catholic  service  was  restored';  in  that  of 
Elizabeth,  the  second  book  of  Edward  again 
took  its  place  (1559) .  In  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice the  two  sentences  of  the  first  and  second 
boob  of  Edward  were  both  restored,  and 
ran  as  now.  A  few  additions  were  made,  e.g. 
the  Occasional  Pkaybrs  (q.v.)  and  some 
altentiona  in  the  Lectionary.    ^acrioNAaY.] 

The  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Prayer  Book  was  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
maxcB,  in  1604.  The  alterations  made  then 
will  be  fomid  in  the  account  of  the  Conference. 
In  1637  came  Laud*s  unfortunate  attempt  to 
mforce  the  Prayer  Book  on  Scotland.  [Scot- 
U5D.1  In  1643  the  English  Prayer  Book  was 
abolished  by  Parliament  [Dikectoky],  but  re- 
itored  in  1662,  and  once  more  revised  at  the 
Satoy  CoNFSKEifciB.  The  present  preface, "  It 
bath  been  the  wisdom,"  etc.,  was  added  then. 
Thiiis  the  last  revision  which  has  taken  effect 
cntil  the  alteration  of  the  Lectionary  in  1871. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  to  harmonise  the 
book  with  the  views  of  Baxter  and  his  friends, 
^d  a  new  book  was  prepared,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 
IRevisiox  of  THi  LrruBOY.] 

CoBUttoner.— A  pupil  at  a  college,  not 
on  the  foundaUon. 

Common  Lifb,  Bbsthrkn  of  thb. 
[FaiBsue  of  Goo.] 


Common  of  Saints  signifies  an  Office 
suited  for  several  saints'  days,  and  not  pro- 
per to  one  in  particular.  A  hymn  written 
specially  for  St.  Peter's  Day  would  not  be 
suitable  for  St.  John's  Day,  but  that  begin^ 
ning  "  The  eternal  gifts  of  Christ  the  King  " 
would  do  equally  well  for  either.  If  a  saint's 
day  has  no  special  office  of  its  own,  the 
**  Common  of  Saints "  is  used,  the  name  of 
the  saint  being  inserted  in  certain  places. 

Commnnio. — ^The  name  given  in  primi- 
tive times  to  a  hymn  sung  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Holy  Communion.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  verse  '*  O  taste  and  see  " 
was  a  favourite  communio, 

Commnnio  Loioa.— A  penance  inflicted 
on  clergy,  by  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
receive  the  Communion  except  as  laymen. 

Communion  of  Saints.— The  Greek 
word  koindnia  is  translated  **  fellowstiip "  in 
the  English  Bible  in  Acts  ii.  42 ;  1  Cor.  i. 
9;  2  Cor.  viii.  4 ;  Gal.  ii.  9 ;  Phil.  i.  5,  ii.  1, 
iii.  10 ;  1  John  i.  3,  6,  7 ;  also  in  the  Bevised 
Version,  in  Philemon  6.  It  expresses  the  spirit 
of  union  and  community  of  feeling  which 
ought  to  exist  between  believers  in  the  same 
Lord  and  Saviour.  In  1  Cor.  z.  16 ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  14,  xiii.  14,  it  is  rendered  **  communion," 
as  expressing  union  not  merely  of  Christians 
with  each  other,  but  with  Qod.  <*  The  com- 
munion of  the  blood  of  Christ "  expresses  our 
union  with  each  other  only  through  union 
with  Christ.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  twofold 
idea  of  common  participation  in  the  benefits 
and  privileges  received  from  Christ,  and.  of 
union  of  all  Christians  with  each  other. 

This  twofold  meaning  of  the  word  is 
brought  out  in  the  expression  so  common 
among  Christian  people — ''the  Communion 
of  Saints,"  and  "  the  Holy  Communion."  The 
Communion  of  Saints  has  from  the  earliest 
times  formed  one  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Christian  Creed.  It  signifies  that  all  Chris- 
tians everywhere  have  fellowship  with  Grod, 
with  each  other  on  earth,  with  the  saints  at 
rest.  Christ,  whose  life  they  have  within 
them,  is  the  Lord  both  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead;  and,  as  Bishop  Pearson  writes,  ''If  I 
have  communion  with  a  saint  of  God  as 
such  while  he  liveth  here,  I  must  still  have 
communion  with  him  when  he  is  departed 
hence ;  because  the  foundation  of  that  com- 
m onion    cannot    be    removed    by    death." 

[XlNmr  OP  THB  CUURCH.] 

Commnnionp  Holy. — One  of  the  names 
given  to  the  highest  of  all  Christian  services. 
The  essential  form  is  that  used  at  the  original 
institution,  when  the  Lord  "  took  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  dis- 
ciples, saying,  Take,  eat,  thU  it  Aft/ Body,  which 
it  given  for  you.  Do  this  in  rememhranee  of  Me. 
Likewise  also  He  took  the  cup,  and  when  He 
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had  given  thanks,  He  gave  it  to  them,  8a3ring» 
HHnk  ye  aU  of  this  ;  for  tUi  it  My  Blood  of  the 
Hew  Testament,  which  it  ehed  for  you  and  for 
many  J  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Do  this,  as 
oft  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me,** 

The  notices  whidi  we  have  in  Holy 
-  Scriptiue  show  the  Holy  Ck)mmunion  in  two 
aspects.  There  is  the  sacrificial  aspect,  the 
perpetual  memorial  of  Christ's  death,  and 
there  is  also  the  festal  aspect,  the  participation 
in  a  sacred  banquet.  Thus  the  Holy  Com- 
munion has  been  said  to  be  '*  a  Feast  upon  a 
Sacrifice." 

The  other  names  by  which  this  service  has 
been  known — Liturot,  Eucuarxst,  Lord's 
SuppBR,  Mass— will  be  noticed  under  their  re- 
spective heads :  the  object  of  the  present  article 
isto  ^ive  some  account  of  the  service  itself  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  based  mainly 
on  the  old  Sarum  Use,  but  with  some  modifica- 
tions, which  will  be  noticed  in  their  place.  It  is 
preceded  by  four  rubrics.  The  flnt  was  in- 
tended paitly  to  indicate  to  the  priest  how 
much  bread  and  wine  he  shoula  prepare, 
partly  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of  all  im- 

E roper  persons.  This  rubric  has,  however,  all 
ut  fallen  into  disuse.  The  second  and  third 
relate  to  the  exclusion  of  notorious  evil-livers 
and  of  persons  living  in  open  enmity.  The 
fourth  regulates  the  position  and  preparation 
of  the  Lord's  Table,  llie  name  Table  is  that 
used  by  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  x.  21],  and  has  been 
constantly  in  use  ever  since.  [Altab.I  The 
**  fair  white  linen  cloth  "  has  a  double  sym- 
bolism, representing  both  the  grave-clothes 
in  which  the  Lord  was  laid,  and  also  the 
shining  garments  in  which  He  appeared 
transfigured. 

The  service  itself  is  divided  into  three 
parts  : — 

I.  Thi  Antb  -  Communion.— (1)  The 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Collect  for  Purity.  This 
collect  is  a  Prayer  of  Preparation,  answering 
to  the  **  O  Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips "  in  the 
Morning  Prayer.  It  asks  that  the  fear  aris- 
ing from  conscious  pollution  being  cast  out 
[1  John  iV.  18],  we  may  "perfectly  love"  Grod, 
and  so  **  worthily  magnify  "  Him.  (2)  The 
recital  of  the  Commandments,  and  Prayer  for 
Pardon  for  the  breach  of  them.  This  is  in 
place  of  the  old  <*  Confession,"  and  is  intended 
to  remind  us  of  the  first  g^reat  requisite  to  a 
worthy  communion,  namely  repentance.  In 
the  Scottish  Conimunion  Office  the  Summary 
of  the  Decalogue  given  by  Christ  [Matt.  xxii. 
34-40]  is  allowed  to  be  substituted  for  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  occasionally  in  week-day 
services  in  English  churches,  where  busy  men 
have  little  time,  the  same  substitution  is 
heard.  (3)  The  Prayer  for  the  Queen,  and  the 
Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel.  The  reading  of 
these  last  is  in  accordance  with  ancient  use. 
fLiTURGY.]  The  use  of  the  words  before 
the  Gospel,  "Glory  be  to  Thee.  O  Lord,"  has 
dropped  out  of  the  rubric,  but  has  universally 
reniained    in    custom.      Less    frequently    a 


thanksgiving  is  used  after  the  Gospel,  "Tl 
be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  "  (or  "  O  Christ "). 
The  Nicene  Creed.  (6)  The  Sermon 
(occasionally)  Exhortation  to  Communii 
(6)  The  Offertory. 
II.  Thb   Communion  Sbrticb   Prop 

(1)  Oblation  of  the  Elements  and  Pray 
the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  ] 
ant  here  on  earth;  consiBting,  first,  o 
offering  of  our  "Alms  and  Oblafcio 
secondly,  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
ing,  including  (a)  the  Universal  Cb 
(b)  civil  rulers;  {e)  the  clergy;  (rf) 
congregations;  {e)  those  in  sickness  oi 
row ;  and  thirdly,  the  commemoration  o 
departed,  the  prayer  that  we  may  follow 
g^oiod  example,  and  may,  with  them,  be 
takers  of  God's  Everlasting  Kingdom. 
The  Exhortation,  Invitation,  Confession, . 
lution,  and  "  Comfortable  Words. "  Thi 
tion  comprises  the  special  preparation  < 
communicants.  (3?  The  Surswn  Corda^ 
face,  and  Sanctus.  [See  under  each.] 
portion  is  found  in  every  form  of  Comm 
from  the  beginning.  (4)  The  Pray< 
Humble  Access,  "  We  do  not  presume, 
(5)  The  Prayer  of  Consecration,  consisti 
three  parts:  (a)  Introduction,  theredi 
the  work  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  o 
command  for  its  perpetual  oommemoD 
(b)  The  invocation  of  God's  blessing  up( 
service  and  acts ;  (e)  The  recital  of  the 
of  institution,  acconmanied  by  the  prea 
manual  acts.  (6)  The  reception  by  cek 
and  people.  The  nibric  prescribing  thi 
celebrant,  after  commimicating  himself, 
proceed  to  administer  first  to  the  clergy 
to  the  rest,  only  applies  to  those  < 
present  officially  and  vested.  Those  wl 
in  the  congregation  are  as  laity. 

ni.  Post-Communion  Sbhtice 
Prayer  of  Oblation.  This  prayer  in  th 
Litur^es,  as  in  the  present  Scottisl 
American  services,  forms  part  of  the  ( 
oration  Prayer.  The  Thanksgiving  P 
which  is  placed  as  an  alternative,  is  fro 
Eastern  Litui*gy.  It  is  best  used  in  th 
vice  after  a  second  celebration  only,  oi 
be  used  in  the  vestry,  or  privately  after 

(2)  Olorta  in  Excelsxs.  The  hymn  also  ] 
as  the  *  *  Angelic  Hymn,"  or  the  Great 
olog^.  It  was  placed  here  probably  in  m 
of  the  record,  "  when  they  had  sung  a  h 
etc.  [Matt.  xxvi.  30].     [Gloria  in  Exc 

(3)  The  Blessing.  It  is  founded  pan 
rhil.  iv.  7,  partly  on  the  ancient  fo 
blessing  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinit 

The  service  is  followed  by  several  n 
Some  of  these  (2,  3,  4)  are  directed  a 
Solitary  Communions.  The  5th  ha£ 
made  a  subject  of  controversy  of  late 
arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
"  It  shall  suffice."  Some  have  urge 
this  means  "  if  there  be  no  fine  or  unlc« 
bread,"  such  as  was  in  use  when  the 
was    written,  the  usual  bread  shall  i 
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This  was  tiie  interpretation  plftoed  on  the 
trords  bj  AichbiBhop  Parker,  1669.  But 
ethers  hold  that  it  means,  "  Let  it  be  sufficient 
to  ay  Uiat  oommon  bread  only  shall  be  used." 
And  this  is  the  yiew  taken  in  the  last  legal 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Ck)unciL  But  as  some 
hold  that  this  is  a  Tpi^j^lrflr^  interpretation, 
the  practice  of  using  wafen,  or  unleavened 
cakes,  is  still  maintained  by  some,  on  the 
groimd  that  such  cakes  were  used  h^  our 
Lord  at  the  institution.  The  6th  rubno  for- 
lnd«  resenration  of  the  elements.  The  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  give  details  as  to  the  due  provi- 
aaa  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  use  of  the 
ahna.  Then  follows  the  declaration  concern* 
ing  koeelxng,  with  respect  to  which  see  Black 
Bnua 

Coounuiioii  of  the  Fre-mmotified 

is  the  reception  on  Good  Friday,  in  the 
fioman  Gatholic  and  Greek  Churches,  of  the 
m-miwisiHed  host  consecrated  on  Maundy 
Thnnday.  Such  reception  is  barred  in  the 
Church  of  England,  inasmuch  as  Beservation 
of  the  Sacrament  is  forbidden.  Consequently, 
there  has  arisen  much  controversy  as  to  the 
conectnesB  or  otherwise  of  a  Good  Friday 
Conunanion  Service.  The  advocates  point  to 
the  Collects,  Epistle,  and  Gospd  in  the 
Pnyer  Book,  bat  the  opponents,  who  hold 
th&t  whilst  the  Passion  itself  ia,  so  to  speak, 
before  us,  the  memorial  is  out  of  place, 
reply  that  the  portions  of  Scripture  ref enred 
to  are  intended  for  an  Ante-Communion 
^<:nrice,  and  for  the  complete  reading  of  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  Passion.  There  is 
DO  authoritative  dictum  on  the  subject,  but 
eonunon  practice  is  largely  against  the  Good 
Friday  Ccnnmunion. 

Commmiioii  of  the  Bick. — A  special 
f^wice  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  for  the 
Qw  of  those  who  are  unable  through  sick- 
TOM  to  communicate  in  church. 

Comaiiiiiion  Table.    [Altab.] 

Commimlna*    [Socialism.] 

ComaiiiiatioB.    [Tithes.] 

Compectate.    [Bohemia.] 

Competentes.     [Catechism.] 

CompUnev  ^  Completoriniii.  is  the 

last   of  the  canonical    hours  for    Common 

Prayer.     [HouBS.] 
Compoetella.    [Militant  Orders.] 
gfttn  jwrtu  I'wM^I — The  style  of  a  bishop 

()i  any  one  province  in  relation  to  the  other 

uUhops  of  the  same. 

COOlte.      [POOTIVUM.] 

Coaoeptioii  of  the  Virgin  Kary.— 

It  had  long  been  a  **  pious  opinion  *'  in  the 
Koman  Churdi  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
tOQceived  without  sin.  But  that  it  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  Primitive  Church  appears 
frfsm  the  fact  that  Tertullian  in  the  second 
tentury,  Qrigen  m  the  thitd,  St.  Basil  in  the 


fourth,  Bpeaik  of  her  as  wanting  in  faith ;  and 
St.  Chxysostom,  in  the  fifth,  goes  so  far  as  to 
write  of  the  "  ambition,  arrogance,  and  vain- 
glory "  which  made  her  desire  to  speak  with 
her  Son  [Matt.  xii.  46] ;  but  St.  Augustine 
expresses  himself  guardedly.  Though  he 
does  not  deny  that  she  was  bom  in  original 
sin,  yet,  as  acknowledging  her  to  be  holy 
above  all  other  women  that  ever  lived,  he 
holda  it  possible  that  Grod's  grace  had  kept 
her  from  actual  sin.  St.  Bernard,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  went  farther  still,  and  taught 
that  though  conceived  in  sin  she  was  made  free 
from  it  b^ore  her  birth;  and  Duns  Scotus,  in 
the  fourteenth,  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Ccmception  in  the 
modem  sense.  From  that  time  the  doctrine 
and  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin  gradually  gained 
ground,  till  they  culmmated  in  the  BuU 
InefaHlU  Deua  of  Pius  IX.  (Deo.  8th,  1854), 
dedaiing  the  doctrine  a  dogma  of  faith,  and 
in  the  "  Mariolatry  "  of  the  modem  Boman 
Church. 

It  is  probable  that  the  FeoMt  of  th4  Conception 
pec8th),  stiU  marked  as  a  "  black-letter  day  '* 
in  the  English  calendar,  was  at  first  in  memory 
of  the  supposed  ImmaeuUUo  Conception  rather 
than  of  the  mere  historical  event ;  for  though 
it  was  earlier  obeenred  in  the  East,  in  the 
West  it  is  first  found  at  the  time  of  the  rise 
of  the  doctrine.  In  the  East,  indeed,  it  occurs 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  is  there — 
singularly  enough,  as  it  seems  at  first  sight — 
called  the  *' Conception  of  St.  Anne,  the 
mother  of  the  mother  of  Grod,"  *  but  that  the 
event  commemorated  is  the  same  is  shown  by 
the  offices ;  the  day  is  Dec  9th,  a  day  later 
than  in  the  West.  The  first  Western  Office 
is  found  in  1493,  and  was  almost  identical 
with  that  for  the  Virgin's  Nativity  (Sept. 
8th.) 

In  England  the  feast  was  first  ordered 
throughout  the  province  of  Canterbury  by 
Archbishop  Simon  Mepham,  1328,  and  in- 
serted in  the  oJendar  for  general  observance 
by  Archbishop  Simon  Islip,  1362 ;  in  1649  the 
office  was  removed  from  the  first 'reformed 
Prayer  Book  printed  in  that  year,  and  the 
name  of  the  feast  expunged  from  the  calendar. 
The  name  was  not  replaced  in  any  Prayer 
Book  till  1604,  but  it  stands  in  Edward  VI.'s 
Primer  (1653),  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  Latin 
Prayer  Book  (1660),  in  her  Orarium  (1660),  in 
her  New  Calendar  (1661),  and  in  her  Preces 
Privatae  (1664). 

The  Epistle  and  Gospel  of  the  Sarum  Use 
wereEcclus.  xxiv.  17-22;  Matt.  i.  1-16.  The 
last  verse  of  the  Epistle  has  been  thought  to 
be  curiously  prophetic  of  modem  Hariolatry. 

ConolaTe  (literally,  a  <*  place  that  may  be 
locked  with  a  key").     A  name  applied  both 

*  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  different  nature  of 
the  Greek  and  Latlu  worda,  both  alike  translated 
"  conception ; "  the  former  refers  to  the  mother 
alone,  the  Itttter  may  refer  to  the  infant  alto. 
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to  the  place  where  the  cardinals  meet  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  and  also  to 
the  assembly  itself.  The  election  to  the 
Papacy  must  take  place  in  the  city  where  the 
lust  pontifTs  doath  occurred.  As  many  deal 
cellules  as  there  are  cardinals  are  built,  with 
lodges  and  places  for  the  conclavists,  i.e.  per- 
sonal attendants,  who  shut  themselves  in  to 
wait  on  and  serve  the  cardinals.  These  little 
chambers  have  each  their  number,  and  as 
the  figures  are  drawn  at  hazard,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  cardinals  of  different  factions  lodge 
near  one  another.  The  cellules  are  made  up 
during  the  nine  days  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Pope's  funeral,  during  which  time  anybody 
may  go  into  the  conclave  and  see  them ;  they  are 
hung  on  the  outside  with  green  serge  or  camb- 
let,  and  over  each  are  the  arms  of  the  cardinal 
who  lives  in  it.  They  all  open  on  a  corridor. 
The  day  after  the  Pope's  burial — that  is,  the 
tenth  after  his  death— the  cardinals,  having 
heard  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  go  in 
procession  two  by  two  to  the  conclave,  there 
to  remain  shut  out  from  the  world  until  a 
Pope  is  elected.  Strict  precautions  are  taken 
that  no  communications  shall  pass  between 
them  and  the  outer  world;  the  object  of  this 
confinement  is  that  the  election  may  be  free 
and  unbiassed.  They  all  meet  in  the  chapel 
every  day,  morning  and  evening,  for  a  "  scru- 
tiny," which  is  done  by  writing  their  suffrages 
in  little  billets,  and  putting  them  in  a  chaUce 
that  stands  upon  the  altar ;  when  all  are  put 
in,  two  cardinals  are  chosen  by  the  rest  to 
read  out  the  names,  and  keep  an  account 
of  the  number  for  each ;  and  this  is  done 
until  two- thirds  join  for  the  same  person. 
Popes  are  usually  chosen  after  this  manner, 
but  there  are  two  other  methods :  aeelamation, 
or  quasi-inspiration,  where  all  the  cardinals 
cry  out  with  one  voice;  e<»npromi$e^  where 
the  election  is  entrusted  to  a  small  committee. 
On  one  occasion,  in  1799,  at  the  election  of 
Pius  VII.,  the  conclave  was  confined  six 
months  before  the  election  was  completed. 
During  the  conclave  each  cardinal  is  allowed 
but  two  servants,  or  three  at  most,  and  this 
extension  is  only  permitted  to  princes,  or  as  a 
particular  privilege. 

Concordat. — ^A  treaty  between  the  Pope 
and  a  temporal  sovereign  settling  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State.  There  have 
been  several  such  concordats,  but  the  name 
first  came  into  use  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
That  was  the  period  when  modem  nations 
had  become  consolidated  and  organised. 
The  popes  could  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of 
Uildebrand,  drive  emperors  and  kings  to 
extremities;  they  had  themselves  to  make 
concessions.  The  first  concordats,  so  called, 
arose  out  of  the  Papal  schism  and  the  councils 
which  resulted  from  it.  The  nations  were 
resolved  upon  reforms  in  the  Church,  and 
Pope  Martin  V.,  on  his  election  after  the 
Council  of  Constance,  was  forced  to  promise 


them.  Concordats  were  made  with  Fnu 
Germany,  and  England.  The  number 
cardinals  was  limited,  appeals  to  the  P< 
were  restricted,  Papal  demands  for  money  iv 
checked,  and  rules  were  made  against  simo 
The  concordat  with  France  was  adopted 
the  French  Church  under  the  name  of 
Pragmatic  Sanction  (a.d.  1438),  and  inc 
porated  with  the  law  of  the  country.  Bo 
did  not  work  easily ;  both  sides  were  fret 
by  it,  and  a  fresh  concordat  was  made 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  in  1516.  It  * 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Parliament, 
clergy,  and  the  university,  but  in  the  i 
was  complied  with. 

In  1564,  Pope  Pius  lY.  sent  several  bull 
Charles  IX.,  by  virtue  of  which  he  suspen 
and  took  away  the  right  which  several  churc 
and  monasteries  had  to  elect  their  prela 
and  empowered  the  king  to  nominate  to  tl 
promotions.  The  French  clergy,  at  their 
sembly  in  1579,  and  again  in  1585,  fruitlei 
petitioned  King  Henry  III.  to  revive 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  By  the  Revolution 
1789  the  Church  was  disestablished  in  Fiai 
but  was  re-established  by  a  concordat  (Ji 
1801)  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napoleon.  ' 
number  of  bishops  was  reduced  from 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  sixty,  and  the  ri 
of  nomination  was  vested  in  the  First  Con 
The  clergy  were  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  r 
all  landed  property  going  to  the  State, 
the  Bourbon  Restoration  this  Concordat 
abolished,  but  in  1830  it  was  restored  ag 
and  it  still  forms  the  basis  of  agreen 
between  Rome  and  the  Gallican  Chu 
There  have  been  several  concordats  ^ 
the  German  States,  of  which  one  claims  n 
tion.  This  was  the  concordat  with  Aus 
in  1855,  which  was  altogether  reactionj 
It  seemed  to  restore  medievalism,  so  enti 
did  it  place  ever3rthing  in  the  power  of 
Papal  Curia.  The  result  was  that  Aua 
immediately  began  to  be  ostradaed  by 
other  states,  and  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  in  \\ 
resulted  in  cutting  her  off  from  Germi 
The  concordat  was  now  powerless  ever 
Austria,  and  on  the  declaration  of  Pj 
Infallibility,  in  1870,  was  formally  abolisl 

Conourrenoa  of  Eoly-days. — In 

desiastical  language,  there  is  a  diffen 
between  concurrencb  and  occuk&bnce; 
latter  term  is  used  when  two  fall  on  the  s 
day,  as  a  saint*s  day  or  other  holy-day  on  aS 
day ;  the  former,  when  they  fall  on  two  c 
running,  as  when  the  eve  of  a  saint's  da; 
other  holy-dajr  is  on  a  Sunday,  or  rw  w 
The  only  way  in  the  English  Church  aerv 
to  observe  the  eve  of  any  feast  is  by  the 
at  Evening  Prayer  of  the  collect  of  tliat  fei 
and  this  Evening  Prayer  is  technically  ca 
the  "  fint  vespera  "  of  that  feast,  the  £^ 
ing  Prayer  said  on  the  feast  it«elf  b( 
the  *<  second  vespers."  But  a  second  ves] 
always,  without  exception,  takes  preced< 
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of  a  fint;  thus,  in  "both  the  cases  above- 
mentionod  the  collect  of  the  day  itself  will 
be  said  first,  and  will  be  followed  by  that  of 
the  next  day. 

In  1878,  ^e  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Convocation  on  the  Table  of  Lessons  pro- 
vided, in  their  amended  tables,  proper  lessons 
for  the  fives  of  Advent,  Whit,  and  Trinity 
Sundays.  These,  if  adopted,  would  be  subj  ect 
to  rales  of  the  same  kind ;  they  would  be  used, 
for  instance,  where  the  eve  was  an  ordinary 
week-day,  tmt  would  give  way  to  the  lessons 
of  St.  Andrew's  Day,  or  St.  Barnabas'. 

Condigxiiiy  and  Congmity.— Terms 

Qsed  by  the  schoolmen  to  express  their 
pecnliar  opinions  relative  to  human  merit  and 
deserving. 

The  Scoluts  maintained  that  it  is  possible  for 
man  in  hii  natural  state  so  to  live  as  to 
detent  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  he  may  be 
enabled  to  obtain  salvation,  this  natural 
//MM  (cM^milM)  for  grace  being  such  as  to 
oblige  the  Deity  to  grant  it.    Such  is  the 

The  TkomigUf  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that  man,  by  the  Divine  assistance,  is  capable 
of  80  hving  as  to  merit  eternal  life,  to  be 
irortkf  {wnthffmu)  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God. 
In  this  hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous 
preparation  for  the  grace  which  enables  him 
to  be  wortkff  is  not  introduced.  This  is  the 
ioent  of  eoHdi^Uy, 

Coaditional    Zmmortalily.  —  The 

Aaociation  calling  itself  **The  Conditional 
Irnmortality  Association"  was  founded  in 
1878.  Its  fundamental  principles  are,  first, 
that  '*  the  Scriptures  are  Inspired  of  God,  and 
tkt  Rule  tf  Faith  and  Life;  and  Immortality 
and  Eternal  Life  are  only  obtainable  through 
Penooal  Union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
ri2.  that  *  The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death,  but 
the  gift  of  God  is  Eternal  Life  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.'    [Rom.  vi.  23.] 

"  By  consequence  it  follows  that  the  soul  is 
not  crested  immortal,  but  that  the  faithful 
receive  immortality  as  a  free  gift,  that  at  the 
roming  of  Christ  the  wicked  shall  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  **  be  as  though  they  had  not' 
been.* 

'*llie  death  of  the  wicked  is  spoken  of  as 
their  ^end^ — ^their  ^periehxng^ — their  being 
*dniT9ff€d  at  nettural  brute  heastt* — ^their 
l*ing  *  inmt  up,  ae  ehqf* — 'cut  o/"'— 
'^kttedaut  ef  th*  hook  of  /(/#'— all  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  the  final  termination  of  exist- 
race.  Bot,  though  Grod's  awful  justice  will 
be  folly  displayed  in  the  doom  of  the  ungodly, 
in  their  many  or  their  few  stripes,  an  immor- 
filtiy  of  eafenng  is  nowhere  taught  in  Scrip- 
tare.*'    [J^aper  iemed  by  the  Aetociatum.) 

CoBftvence*— This  word  is  need  to  ez- 
pres  (1)  ft  meeting  to  discuss  difiPerences  of 
ofiinion;  (2)  clerical  meetings,  divided  into 
I«utoml  conferences,  where  clergy  meet  of 


their  own  free  choice,  and  chapter  or  epis- 
copal conferences,  called  by  constituted 
authority;  (3)  sermons  in  defence  of  the 
Faith ;  (4)  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  some  other  bodies. 

Under  the  first  head,  there  have  been  two 
remarkable  conferences  in  England,  the 
Hampton  Coukt  and  the  Savot,  which  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  two  held  at  Lam- 
beth in  1867  and  1868.     [Lambbtu  Confeu- 

BNCBS.] 

ConfeSBion  of  Sin  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  very  important  sign,  concomitant,  or 
part  of  true  penitence. 

It  may  be  addressed  (1)  to  God  alone,  in  the 
strict  privacy  of  personal  devotions;  or 

(2)  Publicly,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation, 
as  was  the  primitive  practice  of  the  Church 
for  those  penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of 
open,  or  less  often  of  secret,  sins ;  and  here  a 
spontaneous  confession  usually  obtained  some 
shortening  of  the  period,  or  alleviation  of  the 
rigour,  of  the  inflicted  penance. 

(3)  Of  a  similar  nature  to  this  is  (a)  that 
public  general  confession  uttered  by  the 
whole  congregation,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  daily  offices  of  the  English  Church:  a 
practice  which  (for  Matins)  is  at  least  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century;  and  {b)  the  precisely 
parallel  confession  in  the  Communion  Office  of 
the  same  Church,  which  again  is  consonant 
with,  and  indeed  derived  from,  the  ancient 
liturgies,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  and  the 
modem  Roman  Use.  In  most  of  these  the 
priest  and  his  ministers  make  some  sort  of 
cohfession  of  guilt  and  unworthiness  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Especially 
interesting  is  it  to  note  the  form  in  the  Roman 
Ordo  Mieeal  still  in  use,  whore  the  priest  and 
the  ministers  (representing  the  people)  in 
turn  make  a  humble  confession  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  in  turn  pray  for  God's  forgive- 
ness and  absolution  the  one  for  the  other. 

(4)  Confessions  were,  in  the  early  Church, 
also  made  to  the  bishop  with  his  body  of 
presbyters,  especially  of  crimes  which  impli- 
cated others.  But  this  practice  would  seem 
to  have  been  superseded  quite  early  in  the 
East  by  the  appointment  of  the  pceniten^ 
ttariue  (q.  v. ),  and  somewhat  later  in  the  West, 
when  (5)  the  habit  of  private  and  so-called 
auricular  confession  to  a  priest  began  to  spring 
up.  This  habit  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in  the 
desire  of  resorting  for  advice  and  comfort  to 
one  whose  vocation  and  ministry  rendered  him 
the  fittest  person  to  consult.  This  kind  of 
confession  is  not  required  from  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  its  use  is  contem- 
plated, and  even  recommended,  in  special  cases, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  two  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Prayer  Book.  The  fint  is 
from  the  Exhortation  in  the  Communion 
Service : — 

"  And  because  it  is  requisite  that  no  man 
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Bhould  come  to  the  Holy  Communion  but 
with  a  full  trust  in  God*8  mei-cy,  and  with  a 
quiet  conacience :  therefore,  if  there  be  any  of 
you  who  by  this  means  cannot  quiet  his  own 
conscience  therein,  but  requireth  further  com- 
fort or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to 
some  other  learned  and  discreet  minister  of 
God's  Word,  and  open  his  grief,  that  by  the 
ministry  of  God's  Holy  Word  he  may  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  absolution,  together  with 
ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the  quieting  of 
his  conscience,  and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and 
doubtfulness." 

The  second  is  a  rubrio  in  the  Service  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  : — 

**  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to 
make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he 
feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty 
matter.  After  which  confession,  the  priest 
shall  absolve  him  (if  he  humbly  and  heartily 
desire  it).** 

General  confession  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired in  the  Primitive  Church,  but  fi*om  the 
beginning  private  confession  was  sometimes 
used,  apparently  under  the  circumstances 
spoken  of  in  the  rubrics  which    we    have 

Cled.  [See  James  v.  6,  and  Bingham's  Ant,, 
k  XV.  c.  8,  §  6.]. 

In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  auri- 
cular confession  is  obligatory  before  Com- 
munion. Probably  this  obligation  took  its 
origin  in  the  cloister. 

Pope  Leo  the  Great  was  the  first  to  make 
private  confession  a  legal  institution,  but  it 
was  not  made  compulsory  till  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  The  Synod  of  Liege  in  710 
ordered  that  every  person  should  confess 
once  a  year  to  the  priest  of  the  parish,  and 
the  Lateran  Council  in  1215  confirmed  this 
decree. 

The  three  creeds  are  the  recognised  con- 
fessions of  the  Church  of  England.  [Creeds.] 
The  Greek  Church  has  an  auUiorisea  **  Ortho- 
dox Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Greek  Church."  But  the  word  in  this  sense 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  standards  put  forth 
by  the  Protestant  Communions.  [Pbotbstant 
Confessions.] 

Confessional.— (1)  A  seat  in  which  a 
priest  sits  to  hear  confessions.  (2)  Some- 
times applied  to  the  system  of  auricular 
confession. 

Confessor.— A  title  which  has  had  many 
connotations  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  retaining, 
however,  more  or  less  prominently  through- 
out, one  essential  notion  :  that,  namely,  of  free 
confession  of  belief  in  Christ. 

Thus,  (1)  in  the  earliest  times  the  .term 
confe»8or  meant  one  who  confessed  Christ  by 
suffering  death  for  Him,  being  in  this  sense 
synonymous  with  martyr  (q.v.).  Very  soon, 
however,  these  two  terms  were  more  care- 
fully distinguished,  and  so,  (2)  while  martyr 
served  to  denominate  one  who  suffered  actual 
death  for  Christ,  confessor   meant  one  who 


endured  any  suffering  short  of  death  for  Hi 
and  in  St.  Cyprian's  time  (about  250  a. 
such  extraordinary,  and  often  excessive, 
spect  was  shown  for  such  a  confessor's  wis] 
and  recommendations,  that  any  lapsed  pen 
who  held  a  certificate  of  penitence  {libei 
paeiSf  as  it  was  called)  written  by  him  i 
often  straightway  re-admitted  into  full  cc 
munion  with  the  Church,  without  furtl 
investigation  or  period  of  probation—a  n 
take  in  Church  discipline  which  St.  Cypr 
struggled  hard,  and  at  length  successfiilly 
stop.  But  (3)  confessor  might  also  m 
simply  one  who  by  his  pacific,  good,  and 
right  walk,  confesses  Christ  in  every-day  I 
a  sense  in  which  all  believers  may  pr 
worthy  of  the  appellation ;  hence  (4)  it ' 
applied  to  pre-eminent  examples  of  i 
Christ-like  holiness  and  purity  of  life  e 
after  a  peaceful  death.  Thus,  for  instance 
the  calendar  of  the  English  Church,  such  i 
as  Aug^istine  and  Jerome  are  styled  confeu 
(6)  Another  less  common  use  of  the  « 
seems  to  have  been  to  denote  singing-meo 
choristers,  an  inferior  grade  of  clerics, ' 
confessed  Christ  with  their  voices  in  Chi 
worship. 

Again,  (6)  the  title  was  transferred  from 
who  confesses  Christ  to  one  who  more  e 
cially  confesses  his  sins  and  shortcomi] 
and  so  denotes  a  monk  who,  giving  up 
world,  devotes  himself  to  a  life  of  peniti 
and  self-mortification;  and,  (7)  lastly,  i 
one  who  himself  makes  confession  it 
transferred  to  the  priest  (in  the  Ron 
Church)  who  receives  the  confessions  of  otl 
but  whose  proper  name  in  Latin  is  eonfeua-i 
OT  p<Bnitentiarius[(i,Y,),  rather  than  confess^ 

Confirmation. — That  rite,  accordin 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Engl 
through  which  the  fuller  gifts  of  the  I 
Ghost  are  received  by  those  who  have  1 
baptised.  The  theoiy  concerning  it  is 
as  the  fulness  of  Christian  baptism 
not  instituted  by  our  Lord  till  the  tim 
His  Ascension,  we  can  expect  to  find  no 
mal  institution  by  Him  of  a  rite  which  i 
succeed  it.  Still,  since  His  earlieet  teac] 
had  been,  *'  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  ^ 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  eoter  into 
Kingdom  of  God,'*  it  is  contended  that  ai 
patory  instructions  concerning  confimu 
had  been  among  the  "  things  pertainin 
the  Kingdom  of  God "  whereof  in  His 
forty  days  He  spoke  with  His  Ap« 
And  as  a  fact,  we  find  them  almost  insta 
using  a  rite  of  this  nature  for  the  givin 
the  Holy  Ghost  [Actsviii.  17];  the  oonfi] 
tion  by  them  of  those  Samaritans  baptise* 
Philip  the  Deacon  shows  us  that  this  gift 
not  received  as  an  invariable  and  insepai 
part  of  baptism;  therefore,  it  is  argutt 
IS  a  safe  conclusion  that  when  the  Apo 
promised  this  gift  [Acts  ii.  38] .  as  ve' 
baptism,  to  the  3,000  converts  at  Pente 
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they  oonfeiTed  it  after  the  maimor  of  con- 
finnation,  haTing  first  [ver.  41]  baptised  them, 
llie  next  recorded  ooniirmation  is  that  of 
the  Ephesian  disciples  in  Acts  six.  6,  and  the 
lite  is  referred  to  in  Heb.  vi.  2,  **  the  doctrine 
of  b^tism  and    of  laying  on  of    hands." 
TeituUian  (150-220),  Cyprian  (200-258),  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  ( 3 1 5-386) ,  all  describeand  explain 
the  nature  of  confirmation  as  the  giving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  earliest  remaining 
(}onfiniiation  Office  is  of  the  date  of  472, 
scarcely  more  thiui  a  century  after  the  last 
date.    This  is  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope 
Gelasius;   another  is  in   that  of  Pope  bt. 
Gregory  the  Great,  690  ;  and  after  little  more 
than  another  century  (700),  we  have  one  for 
the  diocese  of  York  in  the  pontifical  of  Arch- 
bishop Egbert  of  York;   this  was  first  pub- 
lished by  the  Surteee  Society  in  1853 :  it  is 
probably  the  same  as  was  used  by  St.  Cuth- 
bezt.   In  primitive  times  confirmation  imme- 
diately followed  baptism,  both  rites  being 
admimstered  by  the  bishop ;  and  when,  later, 
the  giving  of  baptism  fell  to  the  priest,  con- 
firmation was  differently  dealt  with  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West:  in  the  former  it  was  allowed 
to  be  given,  as  it  still  is,  by  the  priest  with 
episoopaUy  consecrated  dmsrn ;  in  the  latter 
it  was  s^arated  from  baptism.    This  separa- 
tion was  widely  established  by  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century:    the  age  of  the  confirmed 
then  and  later  varied  from  seven  to  twelve : 
the  postponement  of  the  rite  to  fifteen  or  six- 
teen is  comparatively  late.      Confirmation, 
being  thus  the  complement  (not  the  comple- 
tion, baptism   being  in  itself  complete)  of 
baptism,  must  neceifiirily  contain  a  renewal 
of  baptismal  vows,  and  it  did  so  virtually  in 
the  old  ministration  of  the  rite  to  infants, 
more  formally  in  the  present  usage.    And 
since,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  vows  are 
oonatrioosly  made  by  those  who  originally 
made  them  unconsciously  through  others,  this 
view  of  the  ordinance  has  become  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  the  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish cAfice  has  been  modified  in  accordance 
with  it.    The  old  Sarum  Use  retained  in  full 
distinctDfiSS  the  view  of  the  conferring  of  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  all  its  essen- 
tials it  was  literally  translated  in  1549 ;  but 
in  1652  this  petition,  "  Send  down .  .  .  upon 
them  Thy  Holy  Ghost"  was  changed  mto 
**  Streni^then  them   .    .    .    with   the   Holy 
Ghost,*'  and  another  was  entirely  omitted: 
"Confirm  and   strengthen    them   with   the 
inward  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost."    How- 
«*ver,  the    ancient    prayer    for    the    Holy 
Ghost  is  atin  retained ;  and  this  is  regarded  as 
the  easeotial  part  of  the  office— as,  in  fact,  the 
office  itself,  the  rest  being  subsidiary  and,  pro- 
fitable as  it  may  be,  unessential. 

The  nae  of  Chbism  at  confirmation,  given 
op  in  1549,  bas  been  already  mentioned  under 
that  head ;  another  and  rather  singuliur 
riU",  placed  in  the  Roman  pontifical  (where  it 
still  remainsi)  about  the  tnirteenth  century, 


but  never  used  in  England,  was  the  '*alapa" 
— A  slight  blow  on  the  cheek  given  by  the 
bishop,  said  by  some  authorities  to  represent 
the  imposition  of  hands,  by  others  to  typify 
the  battle  to  be  fought  for  (Jhrist. 

Confirmaition  of  a  BisHop.— The 

ratification  by  the  archbishop  of  a  dean  and 
chapter's  election  to  a  vacant  bishopric.  This 
right,  which  before  the  Reformation  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  archbishop  received 
by  25  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  20,  the  Act  now  regu- 
lating the  making  of  bishops ;  it  was  repefded 
by  1  £dw.  VI.,  cap.  2  (for  appointing  bishops 
by  letters  patent),  but  revived  by  1  Eliz.,  cap. 
1.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  that  on  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric  the  dean  and  chapter 
are  (1^  to  certify  the  same  to  the  Crown  and 
pray  hoenoe  to  elect ;  (2)  the  licence,  or  eotigS 
tTiltre,  being  granted,  and  a  cleric  recom- 
mended bv  the  Crown,  they  are  (3)  to  prooaed 
to  elect ;  if  they  do  not  elect,  or  do  not  elect  the 
recommended  cleric,  within  twenty  days,  they 
are  liable  to  a  pramuniref  i.e,  forfeiture. 
(4)  The  recommended  deric,  being  elected 
and  returned  to  the  Crown,  is  to  be  (6)  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishop  and  two  bishops,  or 
fif  elect  to  an  archbishopric)  to  four  bishops, 
for  eot{/lrmation,  and,  unless  he  be  already  a 
bishop,  for  consecration.  This  conjirmaiion  is 
by  old  use  performed  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  conmionly  called  Bow  Church ; 
it  is  a  very  elaborate  procedure,  requiring  the 
exhibition  of  no  fewer  than  ^even  deeds  to 
prove  categorically  even  the  smallest  step  in 
the  whole  process.  [See  Brook's  Eeelesiastieal 
Law,  S.V.  "  Bishop."]  The  most  important 
one  is  the  *'  citation  of  opposers ; "  these,  of 
course,  very  seldom  appear.  There  was  a  case 
in  1628,  when  objections  were  made  to  the 
confirmation  of  Richard  Montagu,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  but  were  overruled  for  want  of 
legal  form ;  and  the  cases  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Hereford  in  1858,  and  Exeter  in  1869,  are  still 
celebrated.*  The  last  and  formal  sentence  of 
confirmation  pronounced  by  the  archbishop  or 
presiding  bishop  is  that  by  which  the  spiritu- 
alities are  restored;  and  (6)  consecration,  if 
necessary,  following,  completes  with  entiironi- 
sation  (performed  by  tiie  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury)  the  filling  of  the  bishopric. 

Confiratemity. — An  association,  gener- 
ally of  laymen,  having  some  religious  or 
charitable  object. 

Conftioiiui. — A  famous  Chinese  philoso- 
pher, bom  B.c.  551,  ill  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  now 
called  the  Province  of  Shantung,  of  an  ancient 
and  ^oble  family.  His  father,  Sholiam-he, 
had  a  considerable  office  in  the  kingdom  of 
Shum,  but  he  died  when  his  son  was  three 

*  In  the  Hereford  case,  when  the  confirmer  re- 
fused to  hear  the  objectiooB,  a  mandanias  wiui 
applied  for  in  the  Conrt  of  Queen's  Bench  to  compel 
the  hearinir-  hut  was  refused,  the  four  Judges  bemg 
equally  divld«d. 
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years  old.  The  widow,  though  very  poor, 
encouraged  her  son  in  his  love  of  reading, 
and  his  great  ability  and  solid  judgment  got 
him  considerable  reputation  from  his  very 
youth ;  and  being  mandarin,  and  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  he 
soon  made  it  appear  how  important  it  was 
that  the  king^  themselves  should  be  philo- 
sophers, or  make  use  of  philosophers  as  their 
ministers.  The  knowledge  of  morals  and 
politics,  whereof  he  was  a  master,  made  him 
much  esteemed  in  the  government  of  the 
State  and  the  establishment  of  laws;  and 
young  men  came  in  crowds  to  hear  his  lec- 
tures. On  his  mother^s  death,  when  he  was 
twenty -four,  he  retired  for  three  years  to 
mourn  for  her,  and  his  example  is  still  fol- 
lowed. Yet,  notwithstanding  his  care,  his 
prince's  court  was  much  disordered  by 
several  young  ladies  sent  by  the  King  of  Shi 
to  effeminate  the  monarch  of  Lu,  and  make 
him  neglect  the  care  of  his  kingdom.  Con- 
fucius, finding  the  king  would  not  listen  to 
his  advice,  quitted  his  place  and  the  Court,  and 
retired  to  the  kingdom  of  Shum,  where  he 
taught  moral  philosophy  with  such  extraordi- 
nary applause  that  he  soon  had  3,000  scholars, 
and  of  these  seventy-two  surpassed  the  rest  in 
learning  and  virtue ;  for  the  seventy-two  the 
Chinese  still  cherish  special  veneration.  He 
divided  his  doctrine  into  four  parts,  and  his 
scholars  into  so  many  classes,  or  schools.  The 
first  order  was  of  those  who  studied  to  acquire 
virtue ;  the  second  of  those  who  learned 
eloquence  and  the  art  of  reasoning;  in  the 
third  the  government  of  the  State  and  the 
duty  of  magistrates  were  dealt  with;  the 
fourth  was  taken  up  wholly  with  noble  dis- 
courses of  all  that  concerned  morals.  This 
great  man  was  extraordinarily  modest,  declar- 
ing  openly  that  he  was  not  the  first  inventor 
of  this  doctrine — that  he  only  collected  it  out 
of  his  predecessors*  writings,  especially  those 
of  the  kings  of  Yao  and  Shun,  who  lived 
above  600  years  before  his  time;  and  he 
used  to  say  there  was  a  very  holy  man  in 
the  western  lands,  called  Si£sim  Zen  Shim- 
guin.  He  died  B.C.  478.  His  tomb  at 
Shantung  is  held  in  deep  respect.  It  is 
walled-in  like  a  mediaeval  town.  This  philo- 
sopher has  been  held  in  such  veneration  in 
China  for  above  2,000  years  that  none  can 
come  to  the  quality  of  a  mandarin  without 
passing  as  doctor  in  the  teaching  of  Con- 
fucius. Each  town  has  a  palace  consecrated 
to  his  memory,  and  when  any  officers  pass 
before  it  they  quit  their  palanquin,  and  go 
some  way  afoot  to  show  their  honour  for  his 
memory.  The  fronts  of  these  fine  buildings 
have  his  great  titles  in  golden  letters,  as 
To  the  Great  Master,  the  Famous,  the  Wise 
King  of  Learning;  and,  in  fact,  the  veneration 
amounts  to  worship. 

The  teaching  of  Confucius  took  for  its  ulti- 
mate end  the  promotion  of  tranquillity,  and 
he  taught  that  this  was  to  be  done  through 


the  faithful  performance  of  all  duties, 
laid  down  laws  for  social  intercourse,  a 
made  all  government  a  paternal  despotii 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  nob) 
of  heathen  teachers — a  man  of  practi 
wisdom  rather  than  a  solver  of  hard  questii 
or  a  profound  thinker.  The  intense  o 
servatism  of  the  Chinese  character  has  hithe 
refused  to  accept  any  other  text-book  tl 
his  writings,  but  probably,  as  the  nation  is, 
spite  of  itself,  forced  to  fall  in  with  the  otl 
civilisations  of  the  world,  the  influence 
Confucius  will  wane. 

CoiLfti  d'£lire. — The  licence  to  elec 
bishop^^ranted  by  the  Crown  to  a  dean  i 
chapter.  [Confirmation  of  a  Bishop.]  1 
phrase  is  one  of  the  few  survivals  of  the  us 
old  Norman-French  in  legal  formuLe ;  otb 
are  the  forms  of  royal  assent  or  refusal  to  £ 
in  Parliament. 

Congregation. — In  its  widest  sense  1 
word  designates  the  whole  Church,  bat  i 
commonly  used    of   those   members  of 
Church  who  worship  in  a  particular  place. 

In  the  Roman  Church  it  is  applied  (1] 
a  community  bound  together  by  a  comi 
rule.  Such  are  the  Oratorians,  tiie  Lazari 
the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  the  Bedemptori 
and  Passionists.  [See  these  under  their 
spective  heads.]  (2)  The  various  commiti 
into  which  the  cardinals  are  divided  for 
organisation  of  business.  These  congregati 
have  plenary  powers  in  their  resped 
spheres,  their  decisions,  when  authentica: 
being  taken  as  though  given  by  the  F 
himself.  But  they  may  not  interpret^  noi 
beyond  the  written  law.  The  Congr^;at] 
are  those  (a)  of  the  Consistory;  (d)  of 
Inquisition;  (e)  of  the  Index;  {df)  of 
Propaganda ;  \e)  of  Rites ;  (/)  of  Relics ; 
of  Indulgences ;  (A)  of  Explaining  the  Cou 
of  Trent;  (i)  of  Immunities;  (/)  of  Bial 
and  Regulars;  {k)  of  Discipline;  (/)  of 
Morals  of  Bishops ;  (m)  of  such  Monastc 
as  are  to  be  suppressed.  Most  of  these 
dealt  with  under  their  several  he 
Concerning  the  rest,  a  few  words  only- 
needed.  The  Congregation  for  expliui 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  appointed  by  I 
Pius  lY.,  at  the  desire  of  the  Council,  for 
purpose  of  explaining  any  questions  of 
cipline  or  faith  that  may  at  any  time  arise 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  The  Con 
gation  of  Immunities  has  before  it  all  quest 
of  asylum  and  clerical  immunities.  Bu 
civil  law  has  almost  done  away  with  t 
rights,  this  is  now  one  of  the  least  impor 
of  the  cong^regations.  That  of  Bishifps 
Regulars  settles  disputes  which  arise  bet^ 
bishops  and  monasteries,  and  that  of 
eipline  enters  into  monastic  mana^en 
That  of  the  Morals  of  Bishops  rigidly  exaxn 
the  character  of  persons  recommended 
ecclesiastical  dig^aity.  That  whicli  < 
with  suppressed    monasteries    is  a    soil 
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Charity  Gbmiiussioii.  It  not  only  takes 
oognifluioe  of  those  monasteries  which  have  no 
longer  the  means  of  support^  but  controls  the 
bequests  <d  founders  and  benefactors.  There 
are  smaller  *'  Congregationsi"  and  occasionally 
they  are  ooostituted  for  special  purposes. 

CoBgrentionalists. — ^A  name  taken  of 
late  yean  Dy  the  body  formerly  known  as 

brDBPIXDIKTB  (q.T.)- 

''  The  distinctive  principle  of  Congregation- 
alism,"  says  an  au&oritative  writer  of  this 
body, "  is  that  a  Church,  composed  of  those 
who  giTe  evidence  to  each  other  of  their  being 
Chri^ians,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  that  all 
questions  of  faith,  discipline,  and  membership 
are  to  be  settled  by  its  members  when  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose"  (Dr.  D.  Russell). 
They  elect  their  own  officers,  and  recognise 
ooly  two  classes  of  officials:— >  (1)  Pastors, 
elden,  or  bishops  (which  terms  they  hold  to 
mean  all  the  same  thing),  charged  with  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church;  and  (2)  dea- 
cons, who  manage  the  temporal  business. 
Eich  church  is  independent  of  all  others,  and 
is  its  own  supreme  court.  In  cases  of  diffi- 
•olty  it  may  ask  advice  of  other  churches, 
bat  it  is  not  bound  by  that  advice.  Congre- 
ntiooalists  hold  themselves  different  from 
Presbyterians  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  conduct  their  business  by  means  of 
synods,  at  which  delegates  appear ;  no  such 
6)-nod  is  recognised  bv  Congregationalists. 
These  hold  that  *<  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains,  either  in  form  of  express  statute,  or  in 
the  example  and  practice  of  apostles  and  apo- 
8toUc  Churches,  fdl  Uie  articles  of  faith  neces- 
ury  to  be  b^eved,  and  all  the  principles  of 
order  and  discipline  requisite  for  constituting 
and  governing  Christian  Churdies ;  and  that 
haman  traditions,  fathers^  councils,  canons 
and  creeds,  possess  no  authority  over  the 
Ukh  of  ChiistianB." 

The  Omp-sffotumal  Union,  it  will  be  thus 
Keen,  has  no  authority  to  control  the  faith  or 
discipline  of  its  component  parts.  The  con- 
stittttion  of  it  opens  with  this  *'  Fundamental 
Principle.  The  Union  recognises  the  right 
of  every  individuaJ  Church  to  administer  its 
ufban,  free  from  external  control,  and  shall 
sot  in  any  case  assume  legislative  authority 
or  become  a  court  of  appeal."  The  objects 
sought  by  the  Union  are,  in  the  same  docu- 
ment, declared  to  be  "  to  uphold  and  extend 
Evangelical  religion,  primarily  in  connection 
with  Churches  M  the  Congregational  order ; 
to  promote  Scriptural  views  of  Clhristian  fel- 
lowship and  organisation ;  to  strengthen  the 
fratenul  relations  of  the  Congregational 
Cliarchee,  and  facilitate  co-operation  in  every- 
thing affecting  their  common  interests;  to 
maintain  correspondences  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  and  other  Christian  communi- 
ties throughout  the  world ;  to  obtain  statistics 
r»'lating  to  Congregational  Churches  at  home 
and  abrottd;   to  assist  in  procuring  perfect 


religious  equalitv  for  all  British  subjects,  and 
in  promoting  reforms  bearing  on  their  moral 
and  social  condition."  The  Congregational 
Year-Book  of  1885  gives  a  report  of  the  62nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  Union  in  May,  1884, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  Congregational 
Churches  are  steadily  increasing;  that  in 
London  there  were  262  churches,  and  227 
ministers  in  charge;  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  4,347  diurches;  in  Scotland,  102; 
and  in  Ireland,  29.  The  volume  ends  with  a 
Declaration  of  Faith  and  Discipline,  agreed  to 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Union  in  1833. 

CongreMIt  Chubch. — An  annual  meeting 
of  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Its  objects,  as  well  as  its  origin, 
are  best  described  in  the  words  of  Arch- 
deacon Emery,  the  original  and  present 
secretary:—" The  first  Church  Congress  was 
held  in  King's  College  Hall,  Cambridge, 
in  November,  1861.  It  was  an  effort 
originated  by  men  who  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  drawing  more  closely  together  the 
clergy  and  faithful  laity  of  tiie  Church  of 
England  to  consult  as  to  the  best  measures  of 
Church  defence  and  Church  extension.  In 
the  original  letter  of  invitation,  dated  Oct. 
2nd,  1861,  sent  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Cambridge  Church  Defence 
Association,  which  was  formed  in  1869,  it 
is  stated:  'Our  object  in  assembling  this 
Congress  is  that  we  may  bring  together  a 
number  of  earnest-minded  men,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  working  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  desirous  of  promoting 
its  efficiency,  to  consult  with  representatives 
of  the  various  Church  Defence  Associations 
throughout  the  country.'  The  first  meeting 
was  an  experiment,  but  it  was  a  successful 
one.  Each  year  since  has  witnessed  the 
assembling  of  a  Congress,  and  not  only  have 
the  varying  schools  of  thought  within  the 
Church  been  brought  into  more  friendly 
relations,  and  have  learnt  to  give  more 
respect  to  one  another's  opinions,  but  the 
possibility  of  working  together  as  one  in  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  good  for  all  has 
been  more  and  more  enforced  and  encour- 
aged. The  following  are  the  most  import- 
ant rules : — *  1.  That  points  of  theological 
doctrine  and  speculation  be  not  selected  as 
subjects  for  discussion.  2.  That  no  question 
arisuiff  out  of  any  paper  read  or  subject 
treated  at  any  general  or  sectional  meeting 
be  put  to  the  vote.  3.  That  the  several 
subjects  selected  for  discussion  be  introduced 
by  papers  and  prepared  speeches  (ordinarily 
not  more  than  fourV  limited  in  length,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  committee,  but  that 
ample  time  be  reserved  in  each  session  for  free 
and  open  debate.  6.  That  the  bishop  of  the 
dioceae  where  the  Congress  is  held  be  pre- 
sident; but  in  the  event  of  the  bishop  not 
being  able  for  any  reason  to  preside,  he  be 
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requested  to  appoint  a  deputy.  7.  That  none 
but  bond  fide  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  of  Churches  in  communion  with 
her,  be  permitted  to  address  the  Congress.'  '' 
The  following  are  the  places  where  the  an- 
nual meetings  have  been  successively  held : — 
1861,  Cambridge ;  1862,  Oxford ;  1863,  Man. 
Chester;  1864,  Bristol ;  1866,  Norwich;  1866, 
York  ;  1867,  Wolverhampton;  1868,  Dublin ; 
1869,  Liverpool;  1870,  Southampton ;  1871, 
Nottingham;  1872,  Leeds;  1873,  Bath; 
1874,  Brighton;  1875,  Stoke-upon-Trent ; 
1876,  Plymouth;  1877, Croydon;  1878,  Shef- 
field; 1879,  Swansea;  1880,  Leicester;  1881, 
Newcastle;  1882,  Derby;  1883,  Heading; 
1884,  Carlisle ;    1886,  Portsmouth. 

Consaajniinity. — Alliance  by  blood,  in 
contrast  with  Affinity  (q.v.).  The  well- 
known  Table  of  Kindred  (».*.  Consanguinity) 
and  Affinity,  showing  what  marriages  are 
forbidden  by  the  Church,  was  drawn  up  by 
Archbishop  Parker  in  1663,  and  set  forth  by 
authority. 

ConseoratioiL. — ^The  act  of  setting  apart 
things  or  persons  for  Divine  uses.  The 
Prayer  Book  has  a  service  for  the  consecration 
of  bishops.  The  law  of  the  Church  concern- 
ing such  consecration  is  very  fully  set  forth 
in  the  preface  to  the  Ordination  Services. 
[Bishop.]  A  canon  of  the  Council  of  Niccea 
orders  that  three  bishops  shall  take  part  in  a 
consecration.  This,  however,  is  a  measure 
of  security.  A  consecration  by  one  bishop 
would  be  valid,  though  uncanonical 

There  is  no  form  authoritatively  laid  down 
for  the  consecration  of  churches  or  church- 
yards, and  therefore  each  bishop  has  his  own ; 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  alike,  and  are 
taken,  with  slight  variations,  from  that  drawn 
up  by  Bishop  Andrewes  for  the  consecration 
of  Jesus  Church,  Southampton. 

Conseoration  Prayer  in  the  Com- 
munion Service.— The  prayer  in  which  the 
elements  are  solemnly  blessed  in  the  Holy 
Communion.     It  is  so  called  in  the  rubric. 

Consistory. — A  meeting  of  officialpersons 
to  transact  business,  the  name  itself  being 
derived  from  classical  times.  The  Roman 
Emperors  sat  in  consistory.  Every  bishop 
has  his  Consistory  Court,  held  before  his 
chancellor  or  commissary.  Li  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  word  is  now  confined  to 
the  Court  of  the  Pope,  his  Ecclesiastical 
Senate,  in  which,  presiding  over  the  whole 
body  of  cardinals,  he  deliberates  on  ecclesi- 
astical afiEairs.  The  congregation  of  the 
consistory  prepares  the  business.  An  old 
Roman  CatnoHc  writer  thus  describes  the 
meeting: — '<It  is  held  with  the  greatest 
splendour  and  solemnity.  His  Holiness  pre- 
sides on  a  throne  covered  with  scarlet,  and 
upon  a  chair  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  cardinal 
priests  and  bishops  are  placed  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  cardinal  aeaoons  on  his  left. 


The  Public  Consistory  is  held  in  the  great  h 
of  St.  Peter's  Palace,  where  princes  a 
ambassadors  of  crowned  heads  are  receivt 
The  Pope  is  dressed  in  his  pontifical  hal 
The  other  prelates,  protonotaries,  auditon 
the  iLota^  and  other  officers,  sit  upon  the  8t< 
of  the  State,  the  other  courtiers  sit  upon  1 
ground.  Kings*  ambassadors  are  seated 
the  Pope*s  right;  the  fiscal  advocates, 
lawyers  for  the  exchequer  and  consistory,  ( 
ranged  behind  the  cardinal  bishops.  In  t 
consistory  causes  are  pleaded  before  the  Po 
The  Secret  Consistory  is  held  in  a  priv 
chamber,  where  the  Pope's  throne  is  onlj 
seat  two  steps  hiffh.  None  are  admitted  h 
but  the  cardinals,  whose  votes  are  taken 
every  debate ;  and  in  this  sense  the  Pope 
said  to  hold  a  consistory.  The  bulls 
bishoprics  or  abbeys  are  not  despatched 
they  are  passed  the  consistory." 

Constance*  Council  of.  [Papal  Schis 

Constantine  the  Great.  — Son 
Constantius  Cesar  and  his  wife  Helena  ;  b 
at  York,  Feb.  27th,  274.  His  father  1 
been  appointed  by  Diocletian  as  co-empe 
with  himself  in  the  West,  but  was  only  od 
CsBsar,  Diocletian's  title  being  Augustus, 
the  East,  Maximian  was  Augustus,  and  Gi 
rius,  Caesar.  Very  little  is  Imown  of  Const 
tine's  early  years,  except  that  when  his  fat 
divorced  Helena,  and  married  Theodora, 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  I 
cletian,  under  whom  he  served  against 
Germans,  Gk>ths,  Sarmatians,  and  Penu 
He  was  present  at  the  promulgation  of 
edict  of  the  last  and  fiercest  of  the  peraecuti 
against  the  Christians,  in  303,  at  Kicome< 
soon  after  which  the  palace  was  struck 
lightning,  and  the  conjunction  of  eve 
seems  to  have  made  a  g^reat  impression 
him.  Constantius  died  in  July,  306,  i 
Constantine  was  proclaimed  his  snccea 
Galerius,  however,  only  allowed  him  the  t 
of  CsBsar,  giving  that  of  Aug^ustus  to  Seve: 
whilst  it  was  also  claimed  by  Maxent 
son  of  Maximian,  who,  with  Diocleti 
had  retired  from  eoveming.  Whilst  tl 
rivals  were  occupied  in  strivmg  to  make  tl 
claims  good,  Constantine  spent  his  time 
looking  after  his  Western  provinces,  and 
first  act  was  to  show  favour  to  the  Christii 
Maxentius  had  called  his  father  from 
retirement  to  help  him,  expecting  that 
would  be  content  with  the  name  of  Aogu 
without  power ;  but  they  quarrelled,  and 
fother  allied  himself  to  Constantine,  ' 
married  his  daughter  Fausta.  Maxin 
afterwards  attempted  to  persuade  Diodei 
to  resume  the  throne,  but,  failing  in  this 
returned  to  the  Court  of  Constantine 
plotted  against  his  life.  The  atteonpt 
found  out,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  In  : 
Gralerius,  who  found  hiniself  dying  of  agonif 
sickness,  issued  an  edict  of  toleration  to 
Christians,  giving  them  permiasion  to  reei 
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their  worship  and  rebuild  their  churches,  and 
in  this  he  was  joined  by  Gonstantine  and 
Liciniofly  the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
nominated  by  Galerins  as  one  of  the  Augusti 
when  Sevenis  was  killed.  The  death  of 
Galerius  brought  on  war.  The  four  Emperors, 
LiciniuB  and  Maximian  in  the  East,  and  Con- 
Btantine  and  Maxentius  in  the  West,  had  all 
acknowledged  Gralerius  as  lord  paramount, 
bat  now  there  was  no  one  OTor  them.  The 
two  Western  Emperors  both  wanted  sole 
power.  Gonstantine,  with  his  army,  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  where  he  met  with  little 
reastanoe,  owing  to  the  unpopuLuity  of 
Maxentius.  He  took  Turin,  and  at  Milan 
uraed  a  second  edict  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  marched  southwards  till  within  a 
mile  of  Rome,  where  Maxentius  had  prepared 
for  battle.  There,  according  to  the  well- 
known  legend,  during  the  afternoon  before 
the  battle  (Oct.  26th,  312),  he  saw  a  cross  in 
the  sky  with  the  inscription  round  it,  *'  In 
this  canqner,"  and  in  the  night  Christ  came 
to  him  in  a  dream  and  told  Imn  to  place  His 
monogram  on  his  standard.  He  had  before 
been  inwardly  disposed  towards  Christianity, 
and  from  this  time  he  accepted  it,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  family. 

Kext  oay  Maxentius  was  killed,  and  his 
armr  routed,  and  Constantino  entered  Borne 
in  trinrnph.  He  immediately  issued  a  decree 
repeahng  all  the  edicts  agamst  Christianity 
made  by  Diodetian,  and  ^;Tanting  to  the 
clergy  immunity  from  taxation* 

Soon  afterwards  Licinius  also  defeated  his 
Ht&I,  Maximian,  and  the  two  victors  for  a 
while  shared  the  government  of  the  world 
together.  Licinius  married  Constantia,  sister 
to  Gonstantine,  but  mutual  jealousies  arose 
which  led  to  a  new  war.  Licinius  was 
defeated  in  Pannonia,  and,  by  the  cession  of 
Illyricum,  gained  a  peace  whidi  lasted  nine 
rean.  During  this  campaign  the  Council  of 
Arks  had  taken  place,  which  Gonstantine 
attended.  He  spent  the  time  of  the  peace 
in  nwrrhf-ng  against  the  barbarians  who 
threatened  &e  frontiers  of  his  empire,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  the  Sarmatians 
and  Goths.  The  war  was  renewed  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  cruel  and  unjust  conduct  of 
Licinius  towards  the  Christians;  and  as 
Constantine's  army  was  vigorous  and  weU 
disciplined  through  his  wars  with  the  bar- 
baii^is,  while  that  of  his  enemy  consisted 
chiefly  of  raw  levies,  the  battle  of  Adrianople, 
foaght  in  July,  323,  resulted  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  licinius.  He  was  soon  after  put  to 
death — an  act  for  which  Constantino  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  cruelty. 

Constantino,  being  now  sole  Emperor, 
issued  several  edicts  for  the  legal  establish- 
nent  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
roppression  of  all  idolatrous  worship.  On 
hia  return  to  Rome,  he  was  so  incenised  by 
the  remonstrances  of  the  people,  who  were 


dissatisfied  at  the  substitution  of  the  simplj 
rites  of  Christianity  for  the  Pagan  ceremomes, 
that  he  resolved  to  found  a  new  capitaL 

After  choosing  and  discarding  many  sites, 
he  finally  chose  Byzantium,  which  had  great 
natural  advantages.  He  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  its  improvement,  and  called  it, 
after  his  own  name,  Constantinople;  and 
this,  therefore,  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first  Christian  city.  While  these  things 
were  in  progress,  events  happened  which 
show  the  dark  side  of  Constantine's  cha- 
racter. By  his  first  wife,  Minervina,  he  had 
had  a  son,  Crispus,  of  whom  and  of  Licinius, 
Constantine's  nephew,  Fausta  was  jealous,  and 
she  accused  them  of  treason.  In  his  rage, 
Constantino  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death 
without  a  trial.  The  falsehood  of  the  accusa- 
tion was  discovered  by  Helena,  Constantino's 
mother,  and  Fausta  was  suffocated  in  a  hot 
bath,  and  her  accomplices  privately  poisoned 
or  publicly  executed.  At  Easter,  337,  the 
Emperor  completed  his  Church  to  the  Holy 
Apoetles,  and  about  a  week  later  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  was  baptised  on  his  death-bed  by 
Eusebius,  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Kicomedia. 
From  that  time  he  wore  onl^  the  white 
garment  of  the  neophyte,  and  died  on  Whit- 
sunday, in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  reign. 

Constitntio&s.  Ai^ostolical. — A  col- 
lection in  eight  books  of  different  dates,  but 
none  of  them  belonging  to  Apostolic  times, 
though  they  profess  to  be  written  by  St. 
Clement  of  Rome  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Apostles.  This  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
work  is  a  forgery.  In  a  most  exhaustive 
treatise,  Mr.  B.  Shaw  has  given  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  is  an  accretion  of  documents 
upon  an  efiu*lier  one  which  may  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  first  century  (Smith's  Bietionary  of 
Antiquities^  s.v.).  They  consist  of  discussions 
and  exhortations,  implying  regulations  of 
Church  discipline,  but  for  the  most  part  not 
expressed  in  concise  and  clear-cut  rules. 
Some  deal  with  matters  of  private  life ;  others 
with  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  Church,  the 
sacraments,  and  the  ministerial  office.  They 
are  followed  by  the  Apostolical  Cakons 
(q.v.).  The  first  six  of  these  books  are 
evidently  from  Greek  sources.  The  Greek 
original  is  lost,  but  there  are  several  manu- 
script Sjrriac  translations  extant.  An  ancient 
Coptic  version  also  exists,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Archdeacon  Tattam.  These 
books  deal  successively  with  (1)  the  lives  of 
the  laity;  (2)  the  duties  of  bishops;  (3)  widows 
of  the  clergy ;  (4)  care  of  the  poor,  virginity, 
domestic  life ;  (5)  martyrs,  and  rules  for  feasts 
and  fasts ;  (6)  schismatics  and  heretics.  The 
Apostles  are  frequently  introduced  as  speakers. 
The  tone  of  morality  is  strictly  ascetic.  The 
reading  of  heathen  authors  is  forbidden,  a 
severe  style  of  personal  habit  is  enjoined,  and 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  assemble  in  church 
twice  a  day  for  prayer.    The  seventh  book  is 
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much  more  concise  in  utyle  than  its  prede- 
cessors. It  describes  the  two  ways  of  Me  and 
of  death,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  rules  for  the 
instruction  of  catechumens,  and  a  list  of 
bishops  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Aposties.  This  book  belongs  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century — certainly  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  eighth  book 
consists  mainly  of  two  parts:  one  is  called 
"  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Apostles  concerning 
Gifts ;  **  the  other,  *'  Regulations  of  the  same 
Apostles  touching  Ordination  through  Hip- 
poly  tus."  It  appears  to  be  a  pontifical  of  some 
Eastern  Church.  But  these  Constitutions, 
though  known  in  the  Eastern  Church,  were 
hardly  known  in  the  Western  until  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  book  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1563,  and  included  by  Cotelerius 
in  his  Fatret  Apoatoliei^  in  1672. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

[Bbckbt.] 

Constantinople. — Built  by  Constantino 
the  Great  (q.  v.)  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium. It  had  long  been  felt  that  such  a  city  was 
needed  for  the  more  complete  government  of 
the  vast  eastern  provinces  which  had  been  added 
to  the  Empire,  and  also  for  the  defence  of 
them  against  the  foes  who  lay  on  the  eastern 
border.  Moreover,  there  were  memories  and 
traditions  attaching  to  Rome  which  Constan- 
tine,  as  a  Christian,  desired  to  put  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  sight.  The  city  thus  founded 
was  long  called  New  Rome,  and  became  the 
seat  of  empire,  first  side  by  side  with  Rome, 
while  after  the  Empire  of  the  West  had 
fallen,  it  was  still  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire.  When  Alaric  sacked  Rome, 
in  the  fifth  century,  he  called  himself  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Empire,  meaning  thereby 
the  Empire  the  seat  of  which  was  at  Con- 
stantinople. When  Charles  the  Great  was 
crowned  at  Rome,  in  800,  it  was  as  Emperor 
of  the  West,  and  he  and  his  fellow-emperor 
exchanged  courtesies,  and  recognised  each 
other's  imperial  dignity.  Later  on  the  Eastern 
Empire  came  to  be  known  as  the  Oreek  Empire ; 
but  Gibbon  rightly  treats  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  as  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Since  that 
date  Constantinople  has  been  the  capital  of 
the  Mahometan  world.  The  "  Church  of  the 
Holy  Wisdom"  (St.  Sophia),  built  by  Constan- 
tino, is  now  a  Turkish  mosque.  The  future  of 
the  city  is  a  question  much  agitating  the 
minds  of  politicians  at  the  present  time,  but 
everything  seems  to  show  that,  whatever  be 
its  fate,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  Mahometan 
city.  For  the  Church  Councils  which  have 
been  held  there,  see  Councils. 

Consubstantiation.  —  The  Lutheran 
doctrine  that  while  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Eucharist  retain  their  natural  substance,  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  also  present  to- 
gether with  them.    It  seems  difficult  to  see 


anything  other  than  a  contradiction  in 
in  this  statement.  Luther's  explanatioi 
drawn  from  the  illustration  of  a  bar  of  b 
iron,  which  contains  both  iron  and  fire. 
Body  of  Christ  is  (the  Bread  still  existin 
the  Sacrament,  as  fire  is  in  iron,  the  subf 
of  the  iron  existing,  and  God  in  man  the  h 
nature  existing — the  substances  in  ead 
being  so  united,  that  each  retains  itt 
operation  and  proper  nature,  and  yet 
constitute  one  thing.*'  This  explan 
however,  is  not  received  as  an  author! 
one  by  his  followers,  who  simply  hoL 
doctrine  as  here  stated,  without  attempt! 
define  further.     [Rbal  Pilesbkcb.] 

Contrition.— Sorrow  for  sin,  arising 
the  love  of  God.    [Attrition.] 

Conventicle. — In  the  Primitive  CI 
a  place  of  assembly  for  worship  before  chi 
were  built;  a  private  assembly,  or  me 
for  the  exercise  of  religion.  The  name  ' 
first  ^ven,  as  an  appellation  of  reproach, 
relinous  assemblies  of  Widiffe,  in  the  i 
of  Edward  III.  and  Richaixl  II.,  and 
recently  has  been  applied  in  Englajid  to 
ings  of  Nonconformists.  The  Conventid 
of  1664  forbade  any  person  over  the  s 
sixteen  to  be  present  at  any  meeting,  ** 
colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  re 
in  other  manner  than  is  allowed  by  the  li 
or  practice  of  the  Church  of  England, 
shall  be  more  than  five  persons  more  tlu 
household."  For  the  first  two  acts  o 
obedience  there  were  progressive  fines;  f 
third,  banishment  for  seven  years ;  and 
turn  was  punishable  with  death.  Th 
was  repealed  in  1689. 

Convention. — In  the  Protestant  £ 
pal  Church  of  America  this  is  the  nar 
the  Church  Synod. 

1.  The  General  Convention  meets  oi 
three  years.  This  consists  of  two  hot 
viz.  the  House  of  Bishops,  which  " 
there  shall  be  three  or  more,  shall,  whc 
General  Conventions  are  held,  form  a  se] 
house,  with  a  right  to  originate  and  pi 
acts,"  etc.  But  in  case  of  there  not 
three  or  more  bishops,  "  any  bishop  att€ 
a  General  Convention  shall  be  a  mem 
officio,  and  shall  not  vote  with  the  cleric 
Duties  of  the  diocese  to  which  he  be 
The  other  house  is  that  of  clerical  ai 
deputies,  consisting  of  a  representati< 
clergy  and  laity,  not  to  exceed  four  oi 
for  a  diocese,  chosen  by  the  convention 
diocese  they  represent" 

A  Special  General  Convention  may  be 
on  urgent  occasion  "  by  the  presiding  b 
or,  in  case  of  his  death,  by  the  bishop 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Bi 
is  to  preside  at  the  next  General  Con%'e 
provided  that  the  summons  shall  be  wii 
consent,  or  on  the  requisition,  of  a  majoi 
the  bishops,  expressed  to  him  in  writing 
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2.  J>MM«MM  Conventions  meet  annually  in 
each  diocea^  on  business  pertaining  to  their 
respectiye  dioceses  alone,  unless  in  cases  where, 
by  the  Genenl  Convention,  their  separate 
action  is  required  on  some  point  of  wider  in- 
terest A  Diocesan  Convention  consists  of 
the  bishop,  with  his  clergy,  and  a  lay  repre- 
aentttion  from  each  parieO^  in  union  with  the 
coDTention.  The  qualifications  required  to 
entitle  to  a  seat  and  vote  in  these  conventions 
are  regulated  by  the  canons  of  the  various 
dioceses,  and  differ  according  to  tho  circum- 
stances and  usages  of  the  dioceses  enacting 


Conyenion. — ^This  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  co/tvtnioj  a  turning  round,  and  is  a 
tnmslation  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  a 
Greek  word  having  the  same  meaning.  It 
means,  therefore,  a  change  of  heart  and  life. 
In  case  of  such  a  chsunge  occurring  in  a 
heathen  or  infidel,  the  term  signifies  an  accept- 
ance of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  a  person 
aiietdy  baptised  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  it 
is  ondentood  to  mean  a  turning  back  into  the 
forsaken  path  of  righteousness.  The  expression 
is  also  osed  to  denote  a  hearty  inst^d  of  a 
merelj  formal  acceptance  of  Christian  truth. 

Conversion  of  St.  Faiil.—A  holy  day 
set  apart  by  the  Church  for  the  celebration  of 
this  erent— Jan.  2dth.  "St.  Paul  is  not  com- 
memorated, as  the  other  Apostles  are,  by  his 
death  or  martyrdom,  but  by  his  conversion, 
which  was  wonderful  in  itself,  and  highly  be- 
neficial to  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  while 
the  other  Apostles  had  their  particular  pro- 
vinces, he  had  the  care  of  all  the  Churches, 
and,  by  his  indefatigable  labours,  contributed 
Terv  mach  to  the  propagation  of  the  GkMipel 
thioaghout  the  world." 

Convoeation. — ^The  convocation  (or  call- 
inj^  together)  of  the  clergy  is  the  English 
name  of  each  of  the  two  Provincial  Councils 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  Each  council  con- 
eists,  not  only  of  bishops,  but  of  representa- 
tive dergy  also,  who  form  two  houses  (though 
in  York  the  two  sit  together),  which  by  a 
rough  analogy  may  be  said  to  answer  to  those 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 

A  Provincial  Council  is  in  its  essence  a 
conndl  of  bishops ;  and  though  the  clere^  may 
be,  and  have  been,  associated  with  the  bishops 
from  the  earliest  times  (Bingham's  Origine» 
EecleMtiiea,  II.,  lix.  8),  they  are  by  various 
Chorches  admitted  in  oifferent  numbers  and 
on  different  footings.  The  peculiarity  of  Eng- 
hah  Provincial  Councils  is  the  systematic 
and  regular  representation  of  the  presbyters 
vhich  prevails.  Besides  the  bishops,*  who  form 
the  Upper  House,  the  deans  and  archdeacons 
also  appear  in  person  in  the  Lower  House ; 
the  cathedral  chapters  are  represented  each 
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by  an  elected  proctor  from  their  body;  the 
general  mass  of  dioceaan  clergy  in  Canterbury 
by  two  proctors  from  each  diocese;  in  York  by 
two  from  each  archdeaconry.  This  makes  the 
numbers  for  the  Convocation  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  as  follows : — Upper  House,  23 ; 
Lower  House  (24  deans,  61  archdeacons,  23 
proctors  for  cathedral  chapters,  46  proctors 
for  clergy),  154.  In  the  Province  of  \  ork  the 
Upper  House  has  9  members;  the  Lower 
House  (6  deans,  19  archdeacons,  7  proctors 
for  chapters  and  37  for  archdeaconries),  69. 

The  oonfiict  between  the  clerical  and  lay 
jurisdictions  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  has  been 
described  under  Bbckbt.  From  this  it  came 
about  that  the  prelates  gave  their  attendance  in 
Parliament — ^then,  or  very  shortly  afterwards, 
beginning  to  assume  its  present  form — ^in  re- 
spect of  their  lay  fees  alone  (the  origin  of  the 
present  legal  fiction  of  lay  baronies),  and  the 
lower  clergy  claimed  the  right  to  be  taxed  as 
such  of  their  own  free  will,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  to  tax  themselves.  Thus  brought 
together  for  this  purp>ose,  and  regularly  sum- 
moned by  the  archbishop,  they  joined  these 
bishops  in  synod,  according  to  early  prece- 
dent ;  a  system  of  representation  was  gradually 
introduced,  and  thus  our  present  Convocation 
came  into  existence.  Next  the  Episcopal 
83aiod  fell  into  disuse,  simply  because  it  could 
not  do  the  temporal  work  for  which  the  lower 
clergy  had  been  summoned,  and  the  Provincial 
Councils  of  the  English  Church  became  con- 
stituted as  they  now  are.  The  right  of  the 
clergy  to  tax  themselves  lasted  till  1664,  when 
it  was  waived,  but  without  any  express  enact- 
ment. 

Convocation  is  elected,  and  assembles  at  the 
same  time  with  Parliament,  by  royal  writs 
directed  to  the  archbishops  ;  these  have  been 
issued  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  by  25 
Henry  VIII.,  cap.  19,  Convocation  is  not  to  as- 
semble without  them.  By  the  same  Act  also 
the  royal  licence  is  necessary  for  the  trans- 
action 'of  business.  The  archbishops,  on  re- 
ceiving the  writs,  issue  their  mandates,  on 
which  the  capitular  proctors  are  elected  by 
their  chapters,  and  the  diocesan  proctors 
by  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  each  diocese 
(usually  presided  over  by  the  chancellor,  as 
representmg  the  bishop). 

Tliese  two  Provincial  Coundls,  or  Convoca- 
tions, of  Canterbury  and  York,  make,  whrn 
acting  in  concert,  the  National  Council  of  the 
English  Church,  called  by  the  139th  canon  the 
**  Sacred  83aiod;'*  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
concerted  action  may  be  either  by  bishops 
and  proctors  from  York  actually  sitting  m 
Canterbury,  as  was  done  in  1661  (Lathbury's 
Hittory  of  CanvoeatioHf  p.  286),  or  by  the 
formal  ratification  by  either  Convocation  of 
the  other's  resolutions. 

The  last  work  done  by  Convocation  before 
its  recent  revival  was  the  condemnation,  in 
1717,  of  a  sermon  on  the  Nature  ofthg  Kingdofn 
of  Chriii,  by  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Bishop  of 
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Bangor.  (Banookian  Cont&ovehsy.]  Hoad- 
ley  and  his  opinions  being  in  high  &vour  at 
Court,  this  condemnation  led  to  tne  refusal  of 
the  royal  licence  to  proceed  to  business,  which 
was  never  renewed  till  recent  times.  The 
writs  were  still  issued,  proctors  were  elected, 
and  Convocation  came  together,  but  simply 
proformd^  voting,  for  instance,  congratulatory 
addresses  to  the  Crown;  and,  very  rarely, 
others,  as  one  in  1776  {Annual  Register^  x\-iii. 
87),  on  the  *' strange  licentiousness"  of  the 
time.  This,  however,  relates  only  to  that  of 
Canterbury ;  at  York,  though  this  aUo  met,  it 
was  instantly  dismissed,  without  even  the 
ceremony  of  voting  an  address ;  and  as  late 
as  1856  a  meeting  is  on  record  consisting  of 
one  member. 

The  extreme  distress  caused  to  many  by  the 
Gorham  Judgment,  in  1850,  led  to  an  active 
movement  for  the  revival  of  Convocation  on 
the  part  of  many  clergy  and  laity.  Among 
the  latter,  the  most  honoured,  so  far  as  this 
question  was  concerned,  was  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Hoare.  Much  opposition,  indeed,  was 
made,  and  it  was  well  Imown  that  the  then 
Arohbishop  of  Canterbury  was  entirely  against 
the  revivaL  The  movement  was  so  far 
successful  in  1852,  that  at  the  meeting  in 
April,  which  hitherto  had  been  a  hollow 
form,  an  animated  debate  took  place  on  a 
motion  to  petition  the  Crown  for  licence  to 
proceed  to  business.  A  reference  to  all 
the  journals,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  will 
show  that  it  was  universally  recognised  that 
a  great  step  was  gained.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
doubled opposition,  the  advantage  was  pushed, 
and  in  1853  reg^ular  sittings  began,  and  have 
continued  until  the  present  time,  the  strength 
and  influence  of  Convocation  steadily  in- 
creasing. Convocation  has  no  power  to  try  a 
clergyman  for  heresy  or  any  other  offence, 
but  its  expression  of  opinion  is  weighty. 
Thus  a  synodical  judgment  was  pronounced 
on  Essayt  and  Reviews^  on  Ritusd  Extrava- 
gances, on  the  intrusion  of  Bishop  Becklos 
into  the  Scottish  dioceses.  To  the  English 
Convocation,  again,  we  owe  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible. 

Of  the  Irish  Convocation,  which  met  but 
seldom,  little  is  known,  and  few  records  are 
preserved;  but  its  constitution  resembled 
that  of  the  English^  and  the  four  provinces 
of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  had 
in  the  same  way  their  separate  Convocations, 
though  they  soem  to  have  often  sat  together 
in  one  synod.  All,  probably,  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Bishop  Mant*8 
History  of  the  Irish  Church,  ii.  169  et  seq.^ 
and  in  the  Journal  of  Convocation  (1868),  ii. 
328,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  first  re- 
gular Convocation  of  Ireland  was  held  in 
1616,  in  which  Articles  of  Eeligion  were 
passed  differing  from  the  English,  and  Calvin- 
istic  in  tone.  Other  meetings  were  held  in 
1634,  when  these  articles  were  superseded  by 
those  of  the  English  Church  [Bramuall]  ;  and 


the  clergy,  as  in  England,  taxed  themsel 
1639  and  in  1661.  This  last,  which  ad 
the  English  Prayer  Book  of  the  last  rei 
continued  its  sittings  till  1666,  and  afte 
date  no  other  was  held  till  1703 ;  here,  i 
other  meetings  in  1705  and  1709,  some 
chief  business  was  the  printing  of  the 
and  Prayer  Book  in  Iri^.  In  1711  Coi 
tion  assembled  for  the  last  time,  and  its 
act  was  the  passing  of  certain  canons  re 
to  the  Irish  Ecclesiastial  Courts,  and  of  a 
of  Prayer  for  the  Visitation  of  Prisoner 
1713  and  1728  the  royal  writ,  though  a 
for,  was  not  granted,  and  these  eight  occ 
are  therefore  the  only  ones  on  wMch  the 
Convocation  has  ever  sat.  It  has  be 
gretted  that  on  the  disestablishment  < 
Church  of  Ireland,  if  not  Wiore,  Convo 
was  not  revived. 

The  synods  of  the  Scotch  Church  have 
assumed  the  peculiar  form  which  wod 
title  them  to  the  name  of  Convocation 
name,  if  used  of  them,  as  it  occasional 
must  be  taken  simply  in  its  etymol 
meaning.  They  do  not,  therefore,  come 
this  article.  An  interesting  series  of  ] 
on  them,  by  the  late  Dean  Torry  of  S 
drews,  may  be  found  in  Synodalia  as 
Journal  of  Convocation  (1862-66). 

Convnlaionists. — A  fanatical  k 
Jansenists  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
eager  Jansenist,  Dean  Fran9ois  of  Pa 
saintly  life  and  great  charity,  having  di< 
fellow-religionists,  borne  down  and  opp 
by  Dubois  and  Fleury  and  the  Jesuitfl 
advantage  of  his  great  populiuity,  an( 
tended  that  miracles  were  wrought  i 
tomb.  Crowds  flocked  thither  in  exeitc 
and  fell  down  in  convulsions,  excla 
against  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  [Jansk 
Stories  were  multiplied  of  miracles  wi 
there,  and  the  king  ordered  the  cemet 
be  closed.  But  the  alleged  miracles 
tinued,  and  the  Jesuits,  in  despair,  de 
that  they  were  wrought  by  the  deviL 
mania  lasted  for  many  years — in  fact, 
internal  dissensions  broke  up  the  party. 

Among  the  excesses  committed  by  th 
in  the  height  of  its  fanaticism  was  the  ' 
tary  suffering  by  women  of  crucifixion 
Andrew  Wynter,  in  his  Borderland  eflm 
gives  an  account  of  a  melancholic  wh 
trived  to  commit  suicide  by  crucifying  hi 

Conybeare,  William  John,  sc 
Dean  Conybeare  of  Llandaff,  author,  ii 
junction  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Howson,  D( 
Chester,  of  The  Life  and  Hpistlet  of  St, 
and  of  many  essays.  Of  the  latter,  th( 
famous  was  that  on  Church  Fiartiss,  whi 

glared    in   the   Edinburgh  Review  in 
e  died  in  1867. 

Cop6. — An    ecclesiastical    vesture 
semicircular  shape,  worn  over  the  surp 
alb,  fastened  at  the  neck  by  an  oroax 
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cla^  called  a  mom,  otherwise  open  in  the 
front,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet :  in  ^is 
shape  it  ia  known  from  tiie  earliest  timea. 
The  material  of  the  copes  to  be  found  in  the 
mrentories  of  ornaments  made  by  Edward 
VL's  commiadonera  in  1662  ia  very  Tarioua, 
from  doth  of  gold  down  to  simple  aerge.  The 
ct>loaT8  Tahed  according  to  the  season  of  the 
Chnrch's  year:  thns  the  Sarum  Use  appointed 
red  in  Adrent,  white  at  Easter,  green  on 
festal  days. 

Tlie  cope  was  widely  nsedboth  at  the  altar  and 
in  the  choir  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
bat  its  altar  uae,  strictly  speaking,  was  con- 
h»d  to  other  offices  than  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Commonion,  although  after  a  time  it 
foimd  iti  way  into  use  aa  a  Eucharistic  dreaa : 
thns  in  our  first  Prayer  Book  (1649)  the  rubric 
before  the  Communion  Service  says : — "At  the 
time  appointed  for  the  ministration  of  the 
Holy  Communian,  the  priest  .  .  .  shall 
pat  upon  him  ...  a  white  alb,  plain, 
vith  a  vestment  [t.«.  a  chaauble]  or  cope; " 
at  the  same  time  the  rubric  which  foUows 
the  leiTice  aayB^  *•  Though  there  be  none  to 
oommonicate,  ...  the  priest  shall  put 
upon  him  a  plain  alb  or  surplice,  with  a 
cope;"  from  which  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that 
though  a  ccme  might  be  used  in  which  to 
ctJehrate,  a  chasuble  was  not  to  be  used  when 
there  was  no  celebration.  Again,  the  24th 
Omon  of  1603j>rovides  that  a  cope  shall  be  used 
ds  the  Euchanstic  vestment  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  the '^  Bidsdale  Judgment'*  declared  this 
to  be  the  law  of  the  Church,  although  very  few 
UabopB  have  hitherto  obeyed  the  ruling. 

Coptl,— Thenaroe  given  to  those  Chriatians 
in  Eg^-pt  who  for  more  than  eleven  centuries 
hare  held  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria, 
and  hare  been  the  dominant  sect.  The  term 
is  a  corruption  of  the  name  "  Egypt,"  pro- 
nn^ced  in  Greek  fashion.  When  the  Arabs 
ccflqoered  that  cotintry  they  applied  the  name 
'^Ghnht  **  to  all  the  nations  who  strove  to  pre- 
f^rre  their  religion  and  nationality.  The  Coptic 
linruage  isthe  old  Eg^tian  written  in  Greek 
I'tteiB,  and  largely  mixed  with  Greek.  But 
it  is  no  loiufer  a  vernacular  tongue ;  the  natives 
^■fak  Aiunc,  and  Coptic  is  only  used,  like 
Lktin  in  the  Roman  Church,  in  Uie  perform- 
uJOf  of  Divine  Worship.  Out  of  the  6,000,000 
jmpnlation  of  Egypt  at  present,  probably  the 
< 'opu  form  a  tenth. 

They  are  directly  descended  from  the 
Monophysites  rMoNOPHTsm],  through  their 
founder,'  JacoD-el-Baradoi,  whose  zeal  in 
preaching  that  doctrine  waa  so  overpower- 
ing that  the  condemnation  of  it  at  Chalcedon 
»an  not  able  to  put  it  down  in  Egjrpt.  The 
Kmperor'a  edicts  went  forth  against  it,  but  the 
Mr'nophyaitea  nicknaraed  the  orthodox  Melek- 
iftt,  i^.  "discipleB  of  the  king,"  and  were  in 
*Mn  called  JacoMsi,  a  name  by  which  they  are 
"till  known.  So  bitter  was  the  hatred  between 
the  two  sidea  that  the  Monophysites  welcomed 


the  Saracen  invasion  as  a  means  of  deliver- 
ing them  from  persecution.  The  Arabs,  in 
return,  put  them  in  possession  of  the  Christian 
churches.  But  when  the  Moslems  had  gained 
full  mastery  of  the  country,  and  began,  accord- 
ing to  their  wont,  to  proselytise  vigorously, 
some  of  the  Copts  fell  away  from  t^ae  ^th, 
and  the  rest  were,  and  have  been  since, 
much  persecuted.  Though  comparatively 
few  in  numbers,  they  have  a  larse  bodv  of 
clergy,  elaborately  organised.  ^  They  have 
also  many  monasteries,  some  dating  from  the 
very  earliest  times.  Their  heaa  is  styled 
<<  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,'*  and  is  regarded 
as  the  successor  of  St.  Mark.  He  is  always 
taken  from  among  the  monks.  Next  to  him 
is  the  abuna  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  residing 
at  Gondar.  During  the  Abyssinian  War  of 
1867,  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  corre- 
spondents that  this  ecclesiastic  appeared  in 
camp  with  a  basket,  offering  eggs  for  sale. 
The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  very  poor  and 
very  ignorant.  Though  they  recite  Coptic, 
most  of  them  do  not  understand  it,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  confined  to  the 
Gospels  and  a  few  Psalms.  Many  support 
themselves  by  begging,  some  b^'  thieving, 
and  they  are  much  given  to  drinking. 

Three  liturgies  are  in  use,  that  of  St.  Basil 
on  fasit  days,  of  St.  Cyril  in  Lent,  and  of 
St.  Gregory  on  festivals.  The  service  is 
very  long  and  elaborate.  As  almost  the 
whole  of  it  is  performed  standing,  the 
congregation  are  provided  with  crutches 
•  to  lean  upon.  Most  of  the  churohes  are 
dirty  and  dilapidated.  There  are  four  fast- 
ing seasons,  which  aro  observed  with  ex- 
treme strictness.  One  remarkable  feature  of 
the  ritual  is  the  practice  of  unction,  which 
the  priests  administer  not  only,  as  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  to  the  dying,  but  also 
when  giving  absolution.  Thev  have  adopted 
circumcision,  probably  in  deference  to  Ma- 
homet. The  oldest  diurch  is  at  Cairo.  It 
dates  from  the  sixth  century*,  and  is  built  over 
a  grotto  in  which  our  Lord  is  alleged  to 
have  been  kept  by  His  mother  during  their 
residence  in  Eg^^pt.  Much  has  been  done  of 
late  years  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  Coptic 
Church.  Some  have  tried  pi*oselytism,  others 
have  taken  measures  for  training  Co])tio 
preachers.  The  movement  was  one  in  which 
the  late  Archbishop  Tait  took  much  interost. 

Coqneral,  Atmanasb  (1795-1868).— 
An  eloquent  French  preacher,  of  Liberal 
Protestant  views.  He  laboured  hard  to  unite 
the  discordant  parties  of  French  Protestantism, 
and  published  many  works,  among  them  eight 
volumes  of  Servumt. 

Cordalian.—Franciscan  friars,  so  called 
from  the  cord  which  serves  them  for  a 
cincture,  or  sash.  The  name  of  Cordelier  is 
said  to  have  been  given  them  in  the  war  of 
St.  Louis  against  the  infidels,  wherein  the 
friars  minor  having  repulsed  the  barbarians^ 
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and  the  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  answered  that  they  were  people  Cordeliea, 
— "tied  with  ropes."  They  are  professed 
Scotists.    [Duns  Scotus.] 

Corea,  Ma&tt&b  of. — Oorea  is  a  penin- 
sula of  China,  and  one  of  its  dependencies,  and 
a  very  strong  hatred  exists  between  the  twa 
Except  twice  in  the  year,  when  an  embassy 
from  the  King  of  Corea  to  the  Emperor  of 
China  passes  across  the  fifteen  miles  of 
neutral  land  lying  between  the  two  countries, 
they  hold  no  intercourse,  and  the  Coreans 
are  extremely  watchful  that  no  stranger  shall 
be  admitted  to  their  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  contrived  to  send  missionaries  in 
disguise.  At  the  time  of  one  of  the  embassies 
one  of  them  was  struck  by  the  intelligence  of 
a  youth  named  Andrew  Keemay  Kim,  took 
him  back  with  him  to  China,  and  had  him 
educated  at  Macao.  When  his  education  was 
completed,  Kim  set  himself  to  Militate 
the  access  of  missionaries  to  his  benighted 
brethren ;  he  managed,  in  disguise,  to  pass 
back  to  Corea,  but  for  some  time  after, 
to  avoid  discovery,  he  had  to  hide  in  the 
desert,  and  suffered  great  privations.  In 
1844  he  wandered  in  the  north  of  Corea, 
seeking  an  inlet  for  missionaries,  and  at 
length  he  met  with  some  Christians,  some 
of  whom  contrived  with  him  to  meet  the 
Vicar  Apostolic,  Dr.  Ferreol,  at  the  southern 
boundary.  Andrew  was  now  a  deacon,  and  Dr. 
Ferreol  suggested  that  he  should,  if  possible, 
purchase  a  junk,  and  go  to  Shanghai  to 
fetch  the  bishop,  and  land  him  in  Corea. 
Through  immense  difficulties,  and  in  an  un- 
seaworthy  craft,  he  reached  Shanghai,  and 
here  he  was  ordained  priest,  and,  with  the 
bishop,  again  set  sail  for  Corea,  where  they 
landed  Oct.  12th,  1845.  Andrew  Kim  was 
the  first  native  priest.  His  usefulness  was 
to  be  but  of  short  duration.  Endeavouring 
to  communicate  with  some  Chinese  junks,  in 
the  hope  of  &cilitating  the  transmission  of 
some  letters,  he  and  his  Uttle  band  of  followers 
were  seized,  and  after  enduring  horrible 
tortures,  he  received  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom on  Sept.  16th,  1846,  in  the  twenty- 
£ixth  year  of  his  age.  Three  days  later  eight 
men  and  four  women  were  put  to  death  by 
beating  and  strangling;  the  chief  of  the  band, 
Charles  Hiem,  like  Andrew  Kim,  having  his 
head  struck  off  with  sabres. 

Comisli  Saints.  —  The  saints  whose 
names  are  preserved  in  Cornwall  by  the 
dedication  of  churches,  and  otherwise,  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  Celtic  calendar.  Contin- 
ental saints  are  few,  and  in  some  cases  they 
seem  to  have  silently  taken  the  place  of 
Celtic  saints  of  similar  names ;  English  saints 
are  hardly  to  be  found  at  all ;  St.  Werburg 
of  Warbstow  is  perhaps  the  oxily  instance  in 
the  county. 

Some  of  the  Cornish  saints  deserve  the 


name  in  the  fullest  sense,  as  of  Comish  birth 
and  descent;  thus  St.  Cuby  was  of  the 
ancient  royal  stock ;  others  came  from  Irelaod 
or  Wales  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and 
have  given  their  names  to  paiishes  and  left 
enduring  memorials  behind  thftm,  Tue 
name  of  St.  Piran,  Bishop  of  Saighir,  in 
Ireland,  remains  in  Peiranzabuloe,  Perranuth. 
noe,  Perranarworthal,  and  his  oratory  wu 
discovered  in  1836,  when  the  sands  shifted 
which  had  hidden  it  for  centuries,  but  it  was 
unfortunately  not  preserved,  and  is  now 
again  buried;  St.  Gwithian's  name,  who 
came  from  Ireland  probably  in  the  fifth 
century,  is  that  of  a  parish  near  St.  Ives :  St. 
Uny  and  St.  la,  brother  and  sister,  accom- 
panied St.  Gwithian  (with  otheis),  and  hav« 
given  their  names  to  parishes  in  the  same 
neighbourhood — St.  Uny  Lelant  and  xht 
town  of  St.  Ives.* 

As  Cornwall  received  the  mission  of  these 
saints  from  Ireland  and  Wales,  ten  mission- 
aries in  turn  left  that  county  for  Brittaor, 
first  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  about 
450,  and  again  later ;  St.  Malo,  or  Machatus, 
commemorated  in  our  present  calendar  oa 
Nov.  15th,  is  a  case  in  both  points,  for 
coming  originally  from  Wales,  ne  passed 
some  years  in  Cornwall,  and  settiing  finally 
in  Brittany,  died  at  Archambrai,  564;  the 
towns  of  St.  Malo  in  France  and  St.  Mawes 
in  Cornwall  both  being  named  after  him. 

Cornwall,  Bishopric  op.  —  The  earir 
Church  in  Cornwall,  as  is  indicated  by  ethnc^ 
logical  probability,  as  well  as  by  tradition,  t<x>k 
its  origin  from  Ireland  and  Wales ;  and  the 
Celtic  Church  (that  is,  the  Church  as  existing 
in  the  British  Isles  before  Augustine  came 
from  Bome,  a.d.  597)  had  in  Cornwall  one  of 
its  greatest  strongholds  both  before  and 
after  the  English  invasion  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  Inscriptions  show  that 
Christianity  existed  in  Cornwall  as  early  a^ 
the  fourth  century — such  are  found  at  St 
Clement's,  near  Truro,  and  at  St.  Just,  in 
Penwith ;  but  one  of  the  first  traces  of  Comi^ 
bishops  is  at  the  consecration  of  St  Chad  to 
York  (664J,  when  two  British  bishops  assisted. 
These,  it  is  said  by  Canon  Stubbs  [CotrntUt,  i 
124],  can  hardly  have  come  from  any  other 
place  than  Cornwall.  At  this  time  Coniwall 
was  to  some  extent  both  civilly  and  ecclesi- 
astically independent;  for  a  long  of  Corn- 
wall,t  though  probably  a  vassal  kmg,  is 
found  as  late  as  875,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
next,  or   tenth,    century  that   the  hiahopd 

*  The  « in  this  name  has  found  ite  way  in  fr>« 
the  town  in  Hnntingdonshire.  Ldaad  ^eU«  "  St. 
les,"  and  the  old  pronandation  is  shown  la  the 
legend  on  the  loving  cap  of  the  ooxporathn,  of 
date  1640-  -*      '  *- 

"  If  any  diaooid  twixt  my  friends  wxim 
WitUn  the  boxoagh  of  beloved  8k  Im-* 

f  Dnmgarth,  Donierth,  or  Dyrniorth.  drowned 
about  that  year,  bailed  at  St^  Cleer.  nmr  Liakeard. 
where  his  monument,  or  part  ot  it,  ramaiaa. 
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Bobmitted  to  Caiiterbiuy.  One  ezoeptiozi  there 
is  in  Kenstec,  the  first  Cornish  bidiop  whose 
name  is  known,  whose  letter,  giving  homage 
to  Archbishop  Ceolnoth  (833-870)  is  at 
C^oiterbaiy  [Haddan  and  Stabbs,  Couneih,  i. 
674] ;  but  that  this  was  not  continued  is  shown 
by  the  foundation  (909)  otf  the  see  of  Crediton, 
when  three  Cornish  towns  were  attached  to 
the  aee  as  missionary  centres  for  the  Bishop 
of  CieditoQ  to  visit  from. 

This  mission,  and  the  anns  of  Ki^ig  Athel- 
stan,  finally  attached  Cornwall  to  the  rest  of 
the  realm ;  and  Cbnan,  a  Cornish  bishop,  signs 
ondoabted  charters  from  931  to  934,  and 
doabtfol  ones  as  late  as  939  [Haddan  and 
Stabbe,  Cnoteils,  L  676].  From  this  time  the 
isQccession  of  bishops  is  fairly  clear :  Conan*s 
saccesBors  were  Athelgeard,  about  950  (he 
witnesses  the  freeing  of  a  serf,  recorded  in  the 
Bodmin  Gospels  *  in  the  British  Museum) ; 
Oomoree  and  Wolfsige,  who  witness  similar 
maamnissions  (the  latter  signs  a  charter  in 
967} ;  Ealdred  and  Aethelred,  who  sign 
charters  993-997,  and  1001 ;  and  Burwold, 
on  whose  death,  about  1046,  the  Oomubian 
see  was  united  to  the  Damnonian  one  of 
Crediton  imder  Ljr^-ing,  Borwold's  nephew, 
the  bishop  of  the  latter  see.  Lyving  died  in 
1046,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leomc,  who  trans- 
ferred the  see  to  Exeter,  where  the  seat  of  the 
united  bishopric  remained  for  about  eight 
handled  years.  The  efforts  which,  after 
Leofric,  began  to  be  made  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  bishop  to  Cornwall,  were  not  suc- 
oesfol  till  1877,  when  Dr.  Benson  was  conse- 
crated to  the  aee  of  Tnuno  (q.v.),  and  being 
made  Archlnshop  of  Canterbury  in  1882,  was 
socceedfid  hy  Dr.  Wilkinson. 

The  list  thus  g^ven  of  the  Cornish  bishops 
most  now  be  taken  as  the  correct  one  on  the 
anthority  of  the  documentary  evidence  fur- 
nished ly  TTsii^iTaTi  and  Stubbs ;  that  given  in 
Le  Neve's  Fatti  (under  Exeter)  is  from  the 
(stdoffuto/BUkop*  (1601)  of  Francis  Godwin, 
Bishop  of  Hereford ;  he  took  it  from  the  list 
which  John  Hooker  (uncle  to  the  celebrated 
divine)  contributed  to  MolinsheeTs  Chronicles 
(1577),  but  its  ultimate  source  is  unknown. 

The  seat  of  the  bishopric  seems  to  have 
been  first  Bn<imm,  and  then  St.  G^ermans; 
the  mannmiasions  above  referred  to  were 
performed  before  the  altar  of  the  monastery 
o<  St.  Petioo,  in  Bodmin,  but  this  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes  in  the  year  981,  and 
probably  the  see  was  then  transferred  to  St. 
(^rmans.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
bishops,  with  the  approximate  dates  of  their 
accession: — 

Acee—ion.   |  Accession. 

C<na&    .       »       .    S81       Btldxed  998 

Cocaone        ,       .     f     \   Bnrwold  •     1018 

Wulfrr  .       .       .    987   I  Living         .       .     1027 

*  This  is  a  copy  of  the  T nlgate  Qospels  of  the 
noth  oeainry,  f«nnerlj  1>e]oiiKi]ur  to  tbe  Bodmin 
XboMt«K7.  An  ezaot  vmM  of  the  book,  in  form, 
f  ibar,  Bxe,  and  (cnriouslj  enough)  tttight,  may  be 
■een  in  the  mnseom  at  BooxaiiL. 


Coronation  Service.— That  used  for 
our  monarchs  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Eng- 
lish liturgical  offices.  It  is  based,  with 
slight  modifications  made  from  time  to 
time,  upon  the  same  office  which  was  used 
for  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  these  parts : — 1.  The  recog" 
nitum.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — it  is 
a  reHc  of  the  ancient  elective  system — 
advancing  to  each  comer  of  the  sacrarium, 
asks  the  people  for  their  recognition,  and  is 
answered  \y  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude. 2.  Th$  Jir$t  oblation  of  the  monarch, 
3.  The  Litany,  4.  The  Moly  Vomtnunion,  in 
the  course  of  which  come  (a)  the  oath ;  (b)  the 
anointing;  (e)  the  presentation  of  the  spurs 
and  sword,  and  oblation  of  the  same ;  {d)  in- 
vestiture with  the  royal  robes  and  delivery  of 
the  orb  and  sceptre ;  (e)  the  investiture  per 
anulum  et  baculum;  (f)  the  putting  on  of  the 
crown;  (^)  the  presentation  of  the  Bible. 
5.  Enthronieation  and  homage. 

In  this  Service,  says  Mr.  Palmer,  •*  thero  is 
an  acknowledgment  ox  the  soveroignty  of  Christ 
over  the  whole  world,  and  the  derivation  of  all 
kingly  power  from  Him.  *  When  you  see  this 
orb  set  under  the  cross,  remember  that  the 
whole  world  is  subject  to  the  power  and 
empire  of  Christ  our  Redeemer.  For  He  is 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  so  that  no  man  can 
reig^  happily  who  derives  not  his  authority 
from  Him,  and  directs  not  all  his  actions 
according  to  His  laws.*  It  is  declared  that 
Christian  sovereigns,  like  the  Jewish  kings  of 
old,  are  consecrateid  to  the  fulness  of  their  office 
by  the  religious  rite  of  unction,  and  that  their 
function  is  not  merely  secular.  *  Bless  and 
sanctify  thy  chosen  servant  Victoria,  who  by 
our  office  and  ministry  is  now  to  be  anointed 
with  this  oil,  and  consecrated  queen  of  this 
realm.'  There  is  a  strict  recognition  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  clergy,  empowered  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ  to  assert  the  dominion  of 
our  Lord,  who  exalts  her  to  her  holy  dignity. 
*  Stand  firm  and  hold  fast  from  henceforth 
the  seat  and  the  state  of  royal  and  imperial 
dignity  which  is  this  day  delivered  to  you  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Almighty 
God,  and  by  the  hands  of  us  the  bishops  and 
servants  of  God,  though  unworthy;  and  as 
you  see  us  to  approach  nearer  to  God's  altar, 
so  vouchsafe  the  more  graciously  to  continue 
to  us  your  royal  favour  and  protection.  And 
the  Lord  God  Almighty,  whose  ministers  we 
are,  and  the  stewards  of  His  mysteries,  estab- 
lish you  therein  in  righteousness,  that  it  may 
stand  fetst  for  evermore.* '' 

Corporal. — A  small  square  white  linen 
cloth  laid  upon  the  krg^  one  which  covers  the 
Lord's  Table :  the  elements  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine  are  placed  upon  it  for  consecration.  It 
is  considered  to  be  symbolical  of  the  linen 
shroud  of  our  Lord's  body,  the  name,  of 
course,  being  derived  from  the  Latin  eorptu. 
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<*a  body,"  and  the  origin  of  its  use  was  a 
phmitiYe  rule  that  consecration  should  only 
be  performed  on  linen.  If  the  altar,  therefore, 
was  not  covered,  or  not  covered  ^-ith  linen,  a 
small  linen  cloth  was  used  to  consecrate  upon ; 
but  as  the  universal  use  of  the  English  Church 
is  to  cover  the  altar  for  the  Holy  Communion 
with  linen,  the  corporal  would  appear  to  be, 
however  decent  and  becoming,  no  longer 
necessary. 

Corporal  Works  of  Morcy.— Works 
of  bodily  kindness.  The  old  divines  reckoned 
seven:— (1)  Feeding  the  hungry,  (2)  giving 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  (3)  clothing  the  naked, 
(4)  sheltering  the  homeless,  (5)  visiting  the 
sick,  (6)  ransoming  captives,  (7)  burying  the 
dead. 

Corporation  Act,  Tub,  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1662)  to  prevent  Dis- 
senters from  holding  office  in  corporate  towns, 
by  enacting  that  no  person  should  be  elected 
to  any  office  relating  to  the  goverxmient  of 
any  corporation  unless  he  received  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Act  was  repealed  by  9  Greo.  lY.,  cap.  17. 

Corpus  ChristL  Fbast  of. — ^A  festival 
of  the  Koman  Cathobo  Church,  in  honour  of 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  held  on  the  Thurs- 
day after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  removed  from 
"KnglJHh  calendars  at  the  Reformation. 

It  was  at  first  a  local  feast,  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  li^e,  whose  bishops  instituted  it 
in  1247,  with  tiie  authority  of  Cardinal  Hugo, 
legate  of  Pope  Innocent  lY.  An  office  for  the 
day  was  compiled  by  St.  Juliana,  a  nun  of 
lilge,  and  the  feast  remained  local  through 
the  pontificates  of  Innocent  lY.  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Alexander  IV. ;  but  in  1261  Urban  lY. 
became  Pope,  who  had  at  one  time  been  Arch- 
deacon of  Li^ge,  and  he  shortly  issued  a  rule 
(dated  Sept  8th,  1262)  for  the  universal 
observance  of  the  feast.  A  Service  was  drawn 
up  at  his  command  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Tne  festival  was  not  established  without  the 
intervention  of  <'  miracles.*'  Thus  St.  Juliana, 
in  1230,  while  gazing  at  the  full  moon,  saw  a 
gap  in  it,  and  received  a  special  revelation 
tiiat  the  moon  represented  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  gap  the  want  of  afesti'\'al  for 
the  adoration  of  toe  Sacrament.  And  in  1264, 
a  priest  of  Bolsena,  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
recently  declared  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  was  saying  the  Consecration  Prayer, 
when  drops  of  blood  fell  on  his  robe,  and  as  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  them  by  folding  it, 
they  made  images  of  the  Host!  The  wonder- 
ful garment  is  actually  shown  as  a  relic  at 
Civita  Yecchia.  The  special  ceremony  of  the 
day  consists  in  carrying  the  Sacrament  in 
procession,  with  the  singing  of  appropriate 
psalm  and  hymns,  among  them  the  Fange 
lingua  glorioH  Corporit  mytteriunif  known  in 
Hymm  Ancient  and  Modem  as  "Now,  my 
tongue,  the  mystery  telling.** 
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The  collect  in  the  Office  of  the 
now  tolerably  familiar  in  fiucharistic 
tion,  being  that  which  begins  *<  O  God,  who! 
in  this  Holy  Sacrament  hast  left  unto  us  ^ 
memorial  of  Thy  passion;'*  the  Epistle  is 
1  Cor.  zi.  23-29;  the  Gospel  John  vi.  y>- 
68  ;  tiie  Sequence  (a  hymn  sung  between  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel)  is  known,  from  its  fint 
line,  as  the  Lauda,  Sion^  Sahatwem : — 

"Land,  O  Sion,  Cbzitt  thj  Savionr, 
Land  thy  Shepherd  and  thy  King, 
Unto  Him  thv  voioe  ezaltoig. 
Hymns  and  praises  do  thou  atng." 

It  was  translated  (or  rather  imitated)  in  tlie 
seventeenth  century  by  Bichard  Crashaw,  in 
his  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

Cosillf  John,  was  bom  at  Korwich  in  1594, 
and  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  be 
was  at  first  a  Prebendary  of  Durham,  next 
Archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshiiv, 
and  then  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
and  Yice-Chancellor  of  that  UniversitT; 
afterwards  Dean  of  Peterborough.  At  Uie 
breaking  out  of  the  Bebellion,  being  remark- 
ably loyal,  he  was  sequestered  from  all  iufi 
benefices ;  during  the  supremacy  of  CromwtU 
and  the  Hump  I^arliament,  he  followed  the 
king's  fortunes,  and  lived  in  France,  where  he 
declined  joining  in  conununion  witii  the 
French  Protestants.  Here  he  gained  over 
several  Boman  Catholics  to  the  Church  of 
England.  At  the  Bestoration  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1660 ;  he  died  at  West- 
minster in  1671,  and  was  buried  at  Bishop- 
Auckland,  in  his  own  diocese.  He  was  a 
leader  amongst  the  Anglo-Catholica.  His 
works  are  his  Devotumty  and  A  SckoUuticel  HU- 
tory  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  This  he  wxDte 
at  Paris ;  it  is  a  learned  justification  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  this  point,  diflpToring 
by  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  and  Catholic 
tradition  the  extension  of  the  canon  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  He  founded  out  of  hi* 
own  estate  a  public  library  at  Durham,  vheie 
his  works,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  are 
now  lodged. 

Cosmo  snd  IHuiliaiLf  Saints,  brothers, 
were  martyred  in  the  persecution  of  BiooJe- 
tian.  Little  is  recorded  concerning  them, 
yet  they  were  among  the  most  popoJar 
saints  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  seem  to  hare 
been  regarded  as  special  patxons  of  phy- 
sicians. Very  many  village  churches  in 
England  before  the  Beformation  had  altars  lo 
them. 

Cotelerius,  John  Baptibt,  Doctor  of 
Divinity  of  the  Sorboime,  and  Boval  Greek 
Professor,  was  bom  at  Nimee,  in  Langvedoc, 
in  1628,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  minister. 
He  attfloned  an  extraordinary  profidency  in 
languages  when  very  young,  for  being  at 
twdve  vears  old  brought  into  the  hall  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  French  dergr,  he 
construed  at  sight  the   New  Testament  in 
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Gteek  and  the  Old  in  Hebrew,  and  at  the 
mm  time  dJMotangled  Beveral  difficulties 
propoeed  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  am- 
ttruction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
explained  the  text  from  cuatoms  practised 
imongstthe  JewiL  After  this  he  demonstrated 
eerend  mathematical  propositions.  Oncomine 
of  age,  he  declined  to  tike  Holy  Orders,  and 
gpeat  hia  time  wholly  on  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity. He  was  commissioned,  in  conjunction 
with  Da  Cange,  to  review  the  cataJogue  and 
ibstncta  of  the  G^reek  manuscripts  in  the 
king'i  library.  His  great  work  is  his  CoUee- 
timoftAtFaOen,  2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1672. 
Aftervaids  he  published  Monumenta  Grteea 
Ecfitnttf  3  Tols.  4to,  furnished  from  the 
Ubnmes  of  the  king  and  M.  Colbert,  with  a 
translation  and  with  critical  notes  which, 
though  not  so  considerable,  He  as  much  out  of 
the  common  road  as  those  in  his  great  work. 
The  first  Tolume  was  printed  in  1675,  Uie  second 
ia  1681,  and  the  third  in  1686.  This  work  was 
left  incomplete  through  his  death,  which  took 
plaie  Aug.  12th,  1686.  He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
t«tT  and  candour,  surprisingly  modest  and 
unpretending,  while  his  learr^JTig  and  critical 
ikUl  were  marrelloas. 

Cotfca.— A  short  snzplice. 

ConnciL — In  an  ecdesiastical  sense,  an 
Assembly  of  bishops,  with  clergy  attendant 
on  them,  conTeoed  to  decide  questions  belong- 
ing to  religion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
A  Council  is  called  General  when  all  the 
liahoM  of  Christendom  meet,  if  there  be  no 
lavfol  excuse  for  absence ;  it  is  also  aJled 
fEfumenie^lj  from  the  Greek  oikomnenif  which 
ngnifies  » the  habitable  earth."  A  National 
Council  is  the  meeting  of  the  prelates  of  a 
bngdom,  or  province,  under  a  patriarch  or 
primate.  A  Fr^vineial  Council  is  held  by  the 
bishops  of  that  diooeae,  under  a  Metropolitan. 
The  woid  Sptod^  whidi  in  Oreek  and  Latin 
^icnifiea^'a  counolf'Ms  applied  to  the  assemblies 
of  the  clergy  of  a  diocese,  under  the  authority 
of  their  bishop.  The  precedent  for  such 
A^embliea  is  found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  Acta,  where  it  is  related  that  a  council 
^v  conrened  about  the  question  of  keeping 
the  Law.  And  though  it  may  be  said  that 
to  waa  an  application  of  the  newly  conyerted 
Churches  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Mother  Church 
from  whence  iheir  faith  was  derived,  yet, 
maamuch  as  not  only  the  apostles,  elders,  and 
fTbthren  at  Jerusalem,  but  6t  Paul  and 
l^arnabas,  whose  work  laj  in  remote  places, 
hid  a  share  in  the  discussion,  it  may  properly 
htr  called  a  CounciL 

It  was  apparently  by  virtue  of  this  precedent 
that  the  succeeding  bishops  looked  upon  all 
Chnstian  Churches  as  one,  and  all  biuioprics 
i^  congtitated  that  every  bishop  had  his  respec- 
tive share,  which  he  was  to  govern  in  concert 
vilh  the  whole  ooUege,  his  jurisdiction  being 
tinr«  particulariy  confined  to  a  determinate 
extent  of  countiy,  as  St.  Cyprian  proves  at 


large  in  his  book,  tU  UnitaU  £ecletug.  When 
the  case  of  any  particular  church  required 
a  remedy,  as  many  bishops  as  could,  met 
together  to  deal  with  the  emergency-.  At 
these  assemblies,  in  the  times  of  primitive 
piety,  matters  were  transacted  without 
any  stated  ceremonies  or  regulations;  but 
afterwards,  when  experience  proved  the 
necessity  of  framing  rules  of  order,  some  one 
noted  for  his  learning,  or  for  the  greatness  of 
the  church  or  city  over  which  he  presided, 
or  for  some  other  valuable  distinction,  was 
chosen  to  draw  up  the  form  of  proceeding 
and  to  collect  the  votes.  After  the  Roman 
Emperors  were  converted.  Councils  were 
frequently  called  by  those  princes,  who  were 
sometimes  present  at  the  debate,  and  when 
they  were  not,  they  commonly  sent  some 
Ministers  of  State  to  prevent  disorder  in  the 
discussions,  but  leaving  the  determination  of 
matters  of  faith  and  ecnclesiastical  discipline  to 
the  bishops.  That  some  of  the  laity  were 
delegated  by  the  Emperors  on  these  occasions 
appears  by  the  conference  between  the 
Catholics  and  Donatists  held  before  Count 
MarcellinuB.  At  the  first  Council  of  Ephesus 
Count  Didianus  was  sent  by  the  Emperor. 
At  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  the 
Emperor  Mardan  was  present.  At  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  TrullOf  Constan- 
tine  Pogonatus  appeared  in  the  assembly, 
governing  the  order  of  the  matter  debated,  and 
of  the  persons  that  were  to  speak.  The  Acte 
of  the  two  first  General  Councils  of  Nice  and 
Constantinople  are  lost,  but  we  are  informed 
by  historians  of  those  ages  that  the  Emperors 
Constantine  and  Theodoaius  interposed  much 
in  the  same  manner.  The  votes,  it  is  said, 
were  collected  by  notaries,  who,  when  a  bishop 
spoke,  and  was  not  contradicted,  did  not 
write  down  his  name,  but  instead  of  that 
recorded,  "The  holy  synod  says."  When 
many  prelates  declared  at  the  same  time  for 
the  same  thing,  the  notaries  set  down,  **The 
bishops  consented  and  affirmed,"  and  the  points 
unanimouslyagreed  to  were  looked  upon  as 
decisions.  When  any  bishops  argued  lor  the 
negative,  their  sense  was  taken  in  writing,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons,  and  then  the  presi- 
dents pronounced  according  to  the  majority. 

After  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires 
were  divided,  there  still  remained  in  the 
West  some  traces  of  the  ancient  Councils, 
many  of  which  were  held  in  France  and 
German]^  under  Charles  the  Great,  and 
several  in  Spain  under  the  Gothic  kings. 
When  the  Papal  power  grew  in  the  Western 
Church,  the  Pope  claimed  a  right  to  convene 
a  Council  of  the  whole  Empire,  made  himself 
president  when  he  was  there,  and  when 
absent  sent  his  legates  to  preside  and  govern 
the  action.  The  synods,  being  no  longer 
overawed  by  the  secular  princes,  used  to 
meet  in  ^^reat  numbers,  and,  to  carxr  on 
matters  with  a  better  order,  began  to  m^st 
and  prepare  things  in  private  that  they  nught 
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pass  them  with  greater  decency  in  the  public 
meeting.  This  afterwards  settled  into  a 
regular  form,  and  thus  the  Councils,  besides 
their  sessions,  had  separate  congregations,  or 
committees,  to  draw  up  heads,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  hearing  of  the  whole  Council. 
When  the  points  or  articles  were  many,  the 
congregations  were  divided,  and  a  committee 
assigned  to  each  article.  This  precaution 
being  insufficient  to  guard  against  all  incon- 
yeniences,  because  those  who  were  not  present 
at  the  respective  congregations,  having  dif- 
ferent interests  or  opinions,  used  to  object 
at  the  full  meeting,  and  oppose  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  private  committees,  the  con- 
gregations turned  themselves  into  a  general 
committee  before  the  session,  which  general 
committee  was  in  reality  the  conclusion 
of  the  Council,  for  the  session  which  was 
held  afterwards  was  nothing  more  than  form 
and  ceremony.  In  course  of  time  private 
interests  occasioned  differences  between  the 
bishops  of  different  nations;  therefore,  that 
the  Churches  of  those  countries  which 
were  remote  from  the  Council  might  be 
fairly  represented,  and  not  outvoted  by 
those  who  lived  nearer,  and  were  generally 
more  numerous,  it  was  found  necessary 
for  every  nation  to  meet  by  itself  and 
determine  b^  the  majority,  and  for  the 
general  decision  to  be  formed  by  the 
majority  or  the  plurality  of  nations,  and  not 
by  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  particular 
persons.  This  was  the  method  observed  in 
the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  but  the 
Court  of  Rome  having  the  greatest  interest  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  tlus  method  was  rejected, 
and  the  points  both  of  faith  and  discipline 
were  detwmined  by  a  majority  of  persons. 
This  will  explain  why  it  is  that  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  disa^pnee  concerning 
the  number  of  Qeneral  Councils.  The  latter 
reject  all  those  held  after  Papal  domination 
became  an  established  fact.  Thus,  while 
Roman  Catholics  count  twenty,  Protestants 
allow  but  six  Greneral  Councils.  But  even 
concerning  these  twenty  there  are  divergences 
of  opinion  in  the  Roman  Church,  for  while 
the  Gallican  Church  accepts  the  whole  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  Rome  only  receives  the 
last  sessions.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of 
Provincial  Councils,  numbering  not  less  than 
1,442.  The  twenty  General  Councils  recog- 
nised by  the  Roman  Church  are  the  following. 
We  note  as  shortly  as  possible  the  subjects  of 
their  deliberations : — 

1.  Nice,  A.D.  325.— Called  by  Constantine 
to  determine  the  Arian  controversy,  and  at- 
tended by  318  bishops;  it  drew  up  the  Nicene 
Creed.  fCRSEDs;  Homoousion;  Athanasius; 
Arius  ;  KicjBA.]  This  Council  declared  that 
the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all 
eternity,  and  is  of  one  substance  wiUi  ^e 
Father.  A  vivid  account  of  this  ^reat  Council 
and  of  the  principal  members  of  it  is  given  in 
Dean  Stanley*s  JSasUm  Church. 


2.  Constantinople. — In  his  seal  against  Aria% 
ApoUinaris  had  denied  that  our  Lord  had  a 
real  human  soul,  asserting,  in  fact,  that  ths 
Divinity  supplied  its  place.  [Apollinabiaxs.] 
And  Kacbdonius  (q.v.)  had  carried  Arianiiflv 
on  to  a  denial  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ThisCoundl  was  called  in  381  by  Tht^ 
doraus  the  Great  to  examine  these  questioniL 
It  re-affirmed  and  enlarged  the  Kicene  Creei 
[CiiBEDs],  and  declared  "the  true  body  anl 
reasonable  soul'^  of  Christ.  Constantinopls 
was  recognised  as  the  second  Metropolitan  see^ 
and  arranged  Oriental  affairs  without  refer- 
ence to  the  West.  By  the  canons  2-6  of  thi? 
Council  the  rights  of  Metropolitans  wen 
enlarged.         y^***     * 

3.  EphuutAOaJl^  to  settle  the  Nestoiittii 
Controversy.  [Nestorians  ;  Ctrq..]  Aboat 
200  bishops  were  present.  The  decision  en 
the  word  Thbotoxos  (q.v.)  was  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  truth  that  our  Lord,  being  God 
and  man,  is  "  not  two,  but  one  Christ,'*  tfast 
He  is  indivisible,  and  His  two  natures  from 
His  conception  in  the  womb  inseparable. 

4.  Chalcedony  A.D.  461.— Subject :  theEaty- 
chian  controversy.  [Evtychxaks.]  The 
Coundl  affirmed  that  Christ,  being  one  Person, 
is  yet  of  two  distinct  natures,  inseparable,  bot 
unmixed.  This  Council  sanctioned  the  Patri- 
archal and  Metropolitan  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  legates  of  the  Pope  of 
Home,  Leo,  had  the  presidency,  but  the 
Council  declared  Constantinople  on  an  equality 
with  Rome,  in  spite  of  Leo's  protests. 

6.  Second  Council  of  Constantinople^  a.d.  553. 
— Called  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  pat  an 
end  to  the  troubles  and  divisions  occasioB^ni 
by  the  "  Three  CSiapters  "  [MoyopHTsiTisJ, 
and  also  to  the  O&ioenistic  Contboverst. 

6.  Third  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  680. 
— Known  as  the  Council  in  TruUo,  becaa!»e 
held  in  the  chamber  called  Trullns.  [Mono- 
THELrrss.] 

7.  Second  Council  of  Nice,  JL,1>.1%1,  [Icono- 
clastic Contboverst.] — This  Council,  besidrs 
its  decision  on  the  Iconoclast  questioiif  for- 
bade the  election  of  bishops  by  princes,  and  en- 
joined that  candidates  for  bishoprics  should  be 
examined  in  the  Psalms,  Goepek,  Paolise 
Epistles,  and  Canon  Law. 

8.  Fourth  Council  of  Constantinople,— ^a 
come  here  to  a  dispute  between  the  Roman 
and  Greek  Churches,  for  there  are  really  tiro 
Councils:  the  first,  held  in  869,  is  rejected  by 
the  Greek  Church ;  the  second,  held  in  879,  u 
rejected  by  the  Boman.    [Photios  ;  FiuoQri 

CONTBOVBBST.] 

9.  First  Lateran  C!wi#Mft/.— So  called  becaa« 
held  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  at 
Rome,  A.D.  1122.  By  this  time  the  Papal 
claims  were  at  their  height.  The  great 
question  of  the  day  was  tiie  Investxttres 
(q.v.).  The  Council  decided  it,  and  confirmed 
the  Concordat  of  Worms. 

10.  Second  Lateran,  a.d.  1139,  of  one  tboo- 
sand  bishops.    An  endeavour  to  restore  tiie 
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unity  of  the  Churchf  which  was  now  broken 
by  the  schiams  of  East  and  West  Arnold 
of  Bicsda  Gondenmed.    [Abnoldists.] 

11.  Third  LaUran,  1179,  enforced  ecdesi. 
apical  dudpline,  and  anaUiematiaed  the  Al- 
bigtiwei  (q.v.)- 

12.  Fourth  LaUran,  a.d.  1216,  set  forth  and 
aacdooed  the  whole  scheme  of  Papal  doctrine 
iod  politj  formulated  by  Innocent  III.,  in 
.<^venty  decrees.  Permutation  of  Punishment, 
loiiui^ces,  Works  of  Supererogation,  and 
TVansiibstaiitiation  were  decayed ;  new  Orders 
were  forbidden,  the  extirpation  of  heretics 
va«  demanded,  and  fresh  crusades  were 
set  on  foot  against  the  Moslems  and  Albi- 

13.  Xj/WM,  A.D.  1245,  to  determine  the 
qoarrel  between  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  the 
Kmperor  Frederick  IL  [Papal  Power.]  The 
Emperor,  having  been  excommunicated  b}' 
Pope  Gregory  &.  in  1239,  had  next  year 
cmoi  war  to  the  gates  of  Borne.  Innocent 
nov  demanded  his  dethronement,  which  was 
proDooDoed.  In  consequence,  Louis  IX.  of 
Fnnce,  and  many  Frendi  and  other  bishops, 
broke  with  the  Pope,  and  this  Ck>uncil  is  not 
receiTed  by  the  Galilean  Church. 

U.  Second  4  Lyoru,  a.d.  1274,  passed  de- 
me9  upon  the  election  of  the  Pope  l^  the 
r^mciftTe  of  Cardinals;  restricted  the  Mendi- 
omt  Otderi  to  four.  The  Greek  Emperor, 
Michael  P&lasologoB,  sought  for  union  with 
the  Latin  Church :  the  Council  recognised  the 
Primacy,  but  retained  the  Greek  Creed  and 
Liturgy.  But  the  hope  of  union  was  de- 
fettted,  and  in  1282  both  aides  uttered  fresh 


Id.  Yimm  (Gaul),  1311. — Suppression  of 
tbft  TixpLABS  (q.T.)- 

16.  GnMtaNA;,  1414-18.  ^apal  Schism.]— 
More  tlttn  150  hig:h  dignitaries  and  1,800  of 
the  der^  attended.  The  last  sessions,  under 
Pope  Ihrtin  V.,  are  received  as  the  sixteenth 
CoQscil  by  Emne,  the  whole  by  Fiance. 
Itaityrdom  of  Hubs  (q.v.)- 

17.  Ba»U,  A.D.  1431.— Called  to  reconcile 
the  HnniteB,  and  to  reform  abuses.  Be-af- 
firmed  the  daim  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
to  be  aboTe  the  Pope.  The  first  twenty-five 
*««wn8  only  are  received  by  Rome.  Pope 
Haeeoe  IV.  adjourned  the  Council  to  Ferrara, 
th^'n  to  Florence,  bat  the  majority  remained  at 
liule,  and  the  Councils  mutually  excommuni- 

atpd  esch  other.  Basle  deposed  Eng^e  and 
»i«i:ted  another  Pope,  but  without  avail,  and 
thp  Cofmdl  gndoafiy  died  out.  At  Florence, 
fr^h  articles  of  re-union  with  the  Greek 
Chorch  were  fzTuned,  but  without  avail. 

18.  Fxfth  LaUran,  1612-18.  —  Convoked 
^J  Julius  n.  TJselesB  attempts  at  Church 
ro^onn  were  made.  A  concordat  between 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  was  adopted,  re- 
plug the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  [Concordat.] 

,19.  7>wi<,  <alled  by  Paul  III.,  May  22nd, 
^^2 ;  after  long  d«>]ay,  was  at  length  formally 
('{«ned  on  Dec  13th,  1645.    The  first  session 


endod  Jan.  7th,  1546;  it  was  transferred  tu 
Bologna  from  March  12th,  1547,  to  Sept.  17th, 
1549;  resumed  at  Trent  May  1st,  1561,  till 
April  28th,  1552,  when  it  was  suspended  for  ten 
years.  The  first  Papal  legates  were  Del  Monte 
(afterwards  Pope  Julius  III.),  Corvinus,  and 
Keginald  Pole.  The  votes  were  taken,  not 
by  nations,  as  at  Basle,  but  by  numbers.  The 
Rt)testants  refused  to  join  it;  the  Italian 
bishops  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
were  often  violently  opposed  by  the  Spanish 
and  French.  The  objects  were  declared  to 
be  discipline,  peace,  and  the  extermination  of 
heresy.  In  1646  the  Decrees  on  the  Canon 
on  Tradition  were  passed.  The  next  Decrees 
were  on  Original  Sin,  Justification,  and  the 
Sacraments  (in  1547),  the  Eucharist,  Penance, 
etc.  (1561).  The  result  was  the  triumph  of 
the  Ultramontane  party.     [Trekt.] 

20.  The  Vatican,  called  in  December,  1869, 
and  not  yet  concluded.  [Papal  Infalli- 
bility; Vatican.] 

Counsels  of  Perfection.— A  term  of 
the  mediaaval  casuists  to  express  certain  acts 
and  habits  which  opened  a  way  to  perfect 
holiness,  not  attainable  by  all.  These  acts 
comprised: — 1.  Voluntary  poverty,  the  dis- 
cipline to  correct  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  life.  2.  Perpetual  chastity,  in  vir- 
ginity or  widowhood,  based  upon  passages 
like  Matt  xix.  11-21 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  32 ;  xix.  29 ; 
Rev.  xiv.  6,  6.  Obedience,  not  only  to  the 
laws  of  God,  but  to  those  of  the  Church  and 
of  an  earthly  superior. 

Conrayenr,  Piekrb  Francois.— a 
French  Roman  Catholic  writer.  Canon  of  the 
Abbev  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  who  pub- 
lished at  Brussels,  in  1723,  a  treatise  on 
English  Orders,  in  which  he  declared  that  they 
were  certainly  valid.  This  raised  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  among  his  co-religiomsts 
abroad,  that  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  England, 
where  he  died  in  1776.  He  also  publiched  a 
French  translation  of  Sarpfs  Rietory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

€k>iirtS9  Ecclbsiastical.  [Ecclesiastical 
Courts.] 

Cknrenant;  Covenanters.— The  im- 

portant  document  known  as  the  Solemn 
L^^^e  and  Covenant  owes  its  origin  to  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  Scotland  in  1681,  which  con- 
demned  episcopal  government  (under  the  name 
of  "  hierarchy  ")  as  being  not  in  accord  with 
true  Christian  doctrine.  [Mxlvillb,  Andrew.] 
James  VI.,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  it,  and  to  enjoin  it  on  his  sub- 
jects. It  was  again  subscribed  in  1 690  and  1 596. 
The  fatal  attempt  of  Charles  I.,  in  1637,  to 
establish  the  liturgy  in  Scotland  was  followed 
by  a  riot,  and  an  organisation  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  Confes- 
non,  and  thus  was  established  the  National 
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CovMont.  A  solemn  fast  was  called,  March  Ist, 
1638,  and,  at  a  vast  assemblage  in  the  Church 
of  the  Greyfriars,  this  Covenant  was  eagerly 
subscribed,  and  an  oath  was  taken  to  maintain 
religion  in  the  same  state  and  form  which  it 
had  in  1580.  The  king  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  this  in  1640,  and  there  was  peace  for 
awhile.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Cinl 
War  in  England,  the  English  Parliament  sent 
a  message  to  the  Soots  that  they  desired  to 
fraternise  with  them  in  religion,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Scotch  Parliament  sent  their 
Covenant  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  It 
was  received  and  sworn  to  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  by  the  City  of  London,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Many  parish  regis- 
ters contain  the  entry  of  its  having  been  so 
taken,  and  sometimes  the  names  of  parish- 
ioners are  subscribed  to  the  entry.  After  the 
Restoration,  Parliament  voted  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding illegal,  and  the  Covenant  was  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman. 

In  Scotland  a  bitter  resistance  was  made  to 
the  Acts  which  thus  treated  the  Covenant. 
The  Scots  had  been  friends  of  Charles  II. 
after  his  father's  execution,  had  supported  him 
against  Cromwell,  and  proclaimea  him  king. 
He,  on  his  side,  had  sworn  to  the  Covenant. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  his  tergiversation  and 
treachery  drove  them  almost  to  desperation. 
They  found  diocesan  councils  established  every- 
where ;  and  in  the  West  Country  four  hun- 
dred ministers  resigned  their  charges  rather 
than  submit.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold 
meetings  of  their  own,  on  pain  of  death,  and 
attendants  upon  their  ministry  were  fined  and 
imprisoned.  Troops  scoured  the  country,  per- 
secuting the  Covenanters,  as  they  were  called, 
and  they,  on  their  side,  took  arms  in  their  own 
defence.  The  struggle  lasted  until  the  acces- 
sion of  William  III.,  when  Presbyterianism 
was  established  in  Scotland.  For  the  further 
movements  of  the  partisans  of  the  Covenant, 
see  Cambrokians. 

Coverdala,  Milis,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire 
in  1487,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
became  an  Augustinian  monk.  In  1 6 1 4  he  took 
Holy  Orders.  About  the  year  1626  the  doc- 
trines of  the  German  Reformersexdtedgieatat- 
tention  at  Cambridge,  and  meetings  were  held 
to  discuss  them  at  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  some  of  the  principal  colleges,  which 
house  was  in  consequence  nicknamed  Ger^ 
many.  One  of  the  visitors  was  Coverdale,  and 
as  early  as  1628  he  spoke  publicly  against  the 
mass,  the  worship  of  images,  and  confession  to 
priests.  He  devoted  himself  at  an  early  period 
to  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  he 
was  well  skilled  in  Hebrew.  In  1630  he  fled 
to  ttie  Low  Countries  to  escape  persecution,  and 
while  there,  assisted  Tyndall  in  his  translation. 
Before  Tyndall  was  put  into  prison,  Coverdale 
appears  to  have  removed  to  Germany,  where 


he  pursued  his  labour  of  translating  Um 
Bible,  and  the  Elector  Palatine  gave  him  tk 
living  of  Bergzabem,  on  the  Rhine.  The&eJ 
he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Zurich,  as  n 
is  supposed  his  first  edition  of  the  whole 
Bible  was  printed  there;  on  the  last  pagi 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  ''  printed  i^ 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1636,  and  finished  tlu 
4th  day  of  October.'*  It  was  dedicated  tu 
King  Henry  VIII.  Soon  after  its  appearance 
in  print  Civ>mwell  issued  injunctions  to  the 
clergy,  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  that 
every  parish  should  provide  a  oop^  of  the 
whole  Bible,  both  in  Lbtin  and  Engliah,  to  be 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  church  before  th<^ 
following  1st  day  of  August,  1636,  **fi>r 
every  man  that  will  to  looke  aud  read  therein/' 
It  is  stated  that  the  king  gave  this  translatidD 
of  the  Bible  to  some  of  the  bishops  to  pemae. 
who  alleged  that  there  were  faults  in  it,  but 
admitted  that  it  maintained  no  heresiea.  *'  If 
there  be  no  heresies,"  said  the  king,  '*let  it  go 
abroad  among  the  people." 

In  1638,  a  quarto  New  Testament  in  the 
Vulgate  Latin,  with  Coverdale*s  English, 
was  printed  with  the  king^s  licence.  At 
the  end  of  this  year  he  went  abroad  again 
on  t^e  business  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible.  Grafton,  the  printer,  had  obtained 
permission  from  the  ^ng  of  France,  at  the 
request  of  the  King  of  England,  to  print  a 
Bible  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  superior  skil] 
of  the  workmen,  and  the  better  quality  and 
lower  price  of  paper  in  that  country.  Bat 
notwithstanding  tiie  royal  licence,  the  In- 
quisition interposed,  and  the  printers  and  their 
employers,  witii  Coverdale,  who  was  the  cor- 
rector for  the  press,  were  summoned  before 
the  Inquisition,  the  whole  impression  of  2,500 
copies  being  seized  and  condemned  to  the 
flames.  But  the  avarice  of  the  officer  who 
superintended  the  burning,  induced  him  to  sell 
some  chests  of  them  as  waste  paper,  and  thiu 
many  copies  were  preserved.  Some  of  Ihese 
were  recovered  by  the  English  proprieton, 
and  brought  to  London  with  me  weeses, 
types,  and  printers,  by  which  means  Graftcn 
and  Whitchurch  were  enabled  to  print,  in 
1639,  Cranmer^B,  or  the  Great  Bible^  in  which 
Coverdale  again  compared  the  former  tram^ 
lations  with  the  Hebrew,  and  made  corrections 
in  many  places,  he  being  the  chief  overseer  of 
thework.  Dr.Pulke,whowasoneof  Coverdale'i 
hearers  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  informs  us  thst  he 
took  an  opportunity  in  his  sermon  to  defend 
his  translation  against  some  slanderous  re- 
ports then  raised  against  it,  confessing  *^th«t 
he  himself  now  saw  some  faults,  whidi,  if  h<^ 
might  review  the  book  once  again,  as  he  had 
done  twice  before,  he  doubted  not  he  should 
amend ;  but  for  any  heresy,  he  was  sure  there 
was  none  maintained  in  his  translation.'*  He 
was  not  molested  during  the  later  yean  of 
the  r«ign  of  Henry  VUL,  although  he  hesitated 
not  to  defend  the  memory  of  Dr.  Barnes,  who 
had  been  his  old  tutor  at  Cambridge,  and  who 
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fit  to  death.  It  ia  probable  that  he 
n  estimation  at  court  for  hia  piety, 

•  made  almoner  of  Queen  Catharine 
ht  wsUted  in  the  translation  of  the 

■'  of  Biasmos  of  tlie  New  Teatament, 

^  ^Bzxied  f  ca^ward.  under  her  influence. 

«1k>  a  preface  to  the  Epiatle  to  the 

ia  1§47  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's 

lift  nch  effect  a^inst  certain  Ana- 

.ai  they  are  said  to  have  recanted 


Lflid  RuBsell  ^was  sent  to  quell  the 

la   Devonshire   and  the  West  of 

ia  lbA9y  Goverdale  was  appointed 

.  htm  and    preach   to  the  people, 

..4aeed  so  g^reat  an  impression  tiiat 

*«!MiHd  desirable   he  should  remain 

ptti  of   the    country,  and  he  was 

utlf  made  ooadjotor  to  the  Bishop  of 

nd  ia  August,  1551,  was  consecrated 

oier.  In  hia  licence  of  entry  upon  the 

',  ffc  was  expressly  stated  that  the 

-Itiud  YI.,  had    promoted  him  *'on 

<if  las  extraordinary  knowledge  in 

.  sad  his  uublemished  character."  At 

is  ht  was  so  poor  that  he  was  unable 

Lb»  Htstfruits  which  were  due  to  the 

tad  tile  kixLg,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 

hflp^iwnitted  them.  He  exerted  himself 

luis  vdi^on  in  his  diocese,  preached 

ttadbj  and  holy-day,  and  delivered  a 

*v  leetare  twice  a  week  in  one  or  other 

<jiiigdfces  of  Bxeter.   On  the  accession 

-y,h*  vaa  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and 

n  iBi»  pxiaon  for  two  years,  but  was  at 
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at  the  earnest  request  of  the 

k,  one  of  whose  chaplains  had 

to  CoverdaJe's  wife's  sister,  and 

1  himself  with  that  king  in  his 

iKnrinff  his  confinement  he  joined 
hagB  tiooper,  Farrar,  and  others,  in 
aGonfession  of  Faith.  On  his  release 
Denmark,  where  the  king  desired 
Main;    but  as  he  was  unable  to 
«k  ia  flke  Danish  language,  he  proceeded 
where  he  collaborated  with  some 
exiles  in  translating  and  pub- 
is  usually  termed  the  Geneva 
Has  translation  it  is  said  there 
ihirty  editions  printed,  mostly 
between  the  years  1660  and  1616. 
oesaion  of  Elizabeth,  Goverdale 
Eagland,   but    at   Geneva   he 
a  dislike  to  ecclesiastical  habits 
,  which  prevented  his  restora- 
Isshopric,  or  the  offer  of  any 
for  some  time.    In   1569, 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  the 
Court  was  then  accustomed 
.folifie  worship,   and  he  assisted 
k^eooHoation  of  Parker  as  Arch- 
^Chatarbary,  but  refused   to  put 
"^  episcopal  habits  for  the 

only  a  black  doth  gown. 
of  London,  was  much  at- 
nd  expressed  lus  concern  that 


he  should  be  left  without  the  means  of  sup- 
port in  his  old  a^e.  Through  his  influence, 
the  bishopric  of  TJiandaff  was  offered  to  Cover- 
dale  in  1563,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it,  on 
account  of  lus  age  and  infirmities.  Grindal 
then  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Magnus,  London  Bridge,  but  his  poverty  was 
such  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  fees  of 
induction,  and  could  not  have  taken  possession 
had  they  not  been  remitted.  He  entered  upon 
his  charge,  and  officiated  regularly  for  about 
two  years,  when  he  resigned  it,  but  still  con- 
tinued to  preach  occasioiudly.  In  1 564  he  pub- 
lished Cirtain  mo»t  godly ^  fruitful^  and  cwn- 
fortable  letterSy  of  tueh  true  saintt  and  holy 
martyra  of  God  m,  in  the  late  bloody  persecution 
here  within  thie  realm,  gave  their  livee  for  the 
defence  of  Christie  Holy  Gospel:  written  in  the 
time  of  their  affliction  and  cruel  imprisonment* 
They  were  chiefly  written  by  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Hooper,  Taylor,  Saunders,  Philpot,  Bradford, 
Whittell,  and  Careless,  but  a  few  were  added 
from  other  persons.  Coverdale  lived  to  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
near  the  Exchange,  London,  on  Feb.  19th, 
1568.  Coverdale  was  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  English  language. 
Tyndall,  Rogers,  and  Frith  had  all  died  in 
the  flames^Tyndall,  at  Antweip  in  1636; 
Rogers,  the  first  of  the  martyrs  who  were 
put  to  death  in  England  under  Mary,  in 
April,  1556 ;  Frith  in  the  July  following. 

Cowl  (I^t.  cucuUay—^The  hood  which  the 
monk  draws  over  his  head,  and  which,  by 
entirely  covering  all  but  his  face,  prevents 
him  from  seeing  anything  but  what  is  in 
front  of  him.  As  the  hood  was  thus  the  most 
characteristic  part  of  the  monk*s  dress,  the 
phrase  "taking  the  cowl"  came  to  mean 
entering  the  monastic  life. 

Cowper,  William  (1731-1800).— One  of 
the  chief  religious  poets  of  England,  friend  of 
John  Newton,  and  co-author  with  him  of  the 
.  Olney  HymnSy  some  of  which  have  won  abiding 
popularity. 

Cramp  Sings. — The  ancient  claim  of 
English  royalty  to  cure  scrofula  (or  "  king's 
evil")  by  touch  is  pretty  well  remembered, 
but  less  is  now  known  of  the  similar  claims 
with  regard  to  epilepsy  and  cramp.  This, 
however,  was  not  by  touch,  but  by  the  blessing 
of  certain  finger-rings  of  gold  or  silver,  which 
were  then  distributed  to  the  patients ;  or  in 
some  cases  persons  would  take  a  quantity,  and 
distribute  liem  as  occasion  arose.  (See  Notee 
and  Queriesy  5th  Ser.,  ix.  514.) 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  contemporary 
with  the  Norman  Conquest.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor bequeathed  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster 
a  ring,  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
a  pilgrim  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been 
connected  in  some  way  with  St.  John  the 
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Evangelist.  This  ring,  being  laid  up  in  the 
Abbey,  was,  on  account  of  the  king's  saintly 
character,  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  such 
diseases  as  cramp  and  epilepsy ;  and  when  it 
became  an  acknowledged  doctrine  that  the 
Kings  of  England  had  inherited  Edward's 
miraculous  powers,  they  not  unnaturally 
began  to  bless  rings  to  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  his. 

The  rings  were,  in  after  times,  annually 
blessed  on  Good  Friday,,  and  were  made,  as 
the  household  books  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Edward  IV.  show,  of  the  gold  and  silver 
oifered  by  the  king  to  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  earliest  Office  now  extant  for  blessing 
and  consecrating  these  rings  is  a  Latin  form, 
used  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  a.i>.  1 554, 
and  which  will  be  found  in  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation^  Coll.  of  Records,  II.,  ii.  25, 
and  in  Wilkin's  Concilia^  iv.  103.  It  consists 
of  the  recital  of  the  67th  and  103rd  Psalms, 
with  appropriate  collects;  after  which  the 
rings  were  consecrated  by  rubbing  between 
the  Sovereign's  hands,  with  the  following 
prayer:  — 

"  Hallow,  O  Lord,  these  rings ;  sprinkle  them  in 
Tby  goodness  with  the  dew  of  Thy  blessing,  and  con- 
secrate them  by  the  rubbing  of  our  bands,  which, 
for  the  manner  of  oar  ministry,  Thou  hast  deigned 
to  sanctify  by  the  outward  pourinv  of  holy  oil ;  that 
that  which  the  nature  of  the  metal  cannot  perform, 
by  the  greatness  of  Tby  grace  may  be  effected ; 
through  Jesus  Chrisfrour  Lord." 

Holy  water  was  then  poured  on  the  rings, 
with  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  their  work,  and 
the  service  ended  with  a  doxology. 

Queen  Mary  was  the  last  topei^orm  the  cero- 
mony ;  about  1685  the  office  used  by  her  was 
translated  for  James  II.,  but  never  used. 
This  was  first  printed  in  1792,  in  a  forgotten 
work  called  The  Literary  Museum,  edited  by 
Francis  Godolphin  Waldron  (an  actor) ;  then 
in  Pegge's  Curiaiia  Miscellanea  (1818) ;  and 
afterwards  in  Maskell's  Monumenta  Rituafia 
(1847),  iii.  335,  and  Stephens'  Common  Prayer 
with  Notes  (1850),  ii.  921 ;  but  as,  unlike  the 
Healing  of  the  Evil,  the  ceremony  was  never 
used  by  our  Protestant  kings,  the  office  was 
never  added  to  the  Prayer  Book,  as  that  for* 
the  healing  was. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  superstition  in  some 
parts  of  England  that  these  very  diseases  of 
cramp  and  epilepsy  are  to  be  cured  by  the 
wearing  of  certain  silver  rings;  it  may 
possibly  be  a  survival  of  the  belief  in  the 
old  cramp  rings.  If  so,  however,  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  whimsical  addition 
that  the  ring  must  be  made  of  nine  sixpences 
begged  from  nine  young  people  of  a  sex 
opposite  to  the  patient's. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Aslac- 
ton,  near  Nottingham,  July  2nd,  1489,  the 
second  son  of  Thomas  Oranmer,  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  descent,  and  his  wife  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Laurence  Hatfield,  of  Willoughby, 
Notts.      The  eldest  son  was  John  of  As- 


lacton,  whose  descendants  were  afterwardi^ 
represented  by  the  Chesters  of  Chicheley,| 
extinct  1769;  the  third  was  Edmund,  Aich- 
deacon  of  Canterbury  1534,  prebendary  1549, 
deprived  1554.  Thomas  Granmer  senior 
died  in  his  son's  early  years;  and  after  an 
early  education  at  Aslacton,  under  a  "  rude 
parish  clerk,"  the  future  archbishop  inras  seni 
by  his  mother  in  1503  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
Jesus,  but  shortly  married  one  of  the  domebtics 
at  a  neighbouring  inn,  the  *' Dolphin,^ 
then  opposite  Jesus  Lane;  upon  which  he 
left  college,  and  became  a  lecturer  at  Mag- 
dalen.  His  wife,  however  (with  her  child;, 
died  before  his  year  of  grace  was  out,  and  he 
therefore  retained  his  f eUowship ;  returning  to 
Jesus  College,  he  took  holy  orders  about  1520, 
assumed  his  D.D.  in  1523,  became  Divinity 
Lecturer  and  an  Examiner  of  Theologic^ 
Graduates,  and  in  1525  received  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Taunton.  In  the  same  year  a 
canonry  of  Christ  Church  was  offered  lum  by 
Wolsey,  just  then  founding  that  college  at 
Oxford,  but  this  he  declined. 

In    1527 1  though  it  had   been  privately 
mentioned  earlier,  the  divorce  of  Henry  YUI. 
from  Queen  Catharine  began  to  be  publicly 
considered.      Among  the  king's   first  stepn 
was  to  consult  six  D.D.'s  of  Oxford  and  six 
of  Cambridge,  and  after  them  the  bishops,  on 
the  validity  of  the  marriage.     On  the  former 
of  these  committees  it  is  said  that  Cramntf 
would  have  been  placed,  but  he  happened  to 
be  at  the  time  out  of  residence,  and  thus  his 
concern  in  the  business  was  deferred.    How- 
ever,  in  1528  and  1529,  as  is  now  shown  by 
Mr.  Brewer,  Cranmer  was  chaplain  to  Vis- 
count Rochford,  Anne  Boleyn's  father;  and 
in  the  latter  year,  having  left  Cambridge  by 
reason  of  an  outbreak  of  the  plague,  or  sweat, 
he  went  down  to  the  house  of  ms  niece,  3£rs. 
Cressy,  at  Waltham,  with  two  of  her  sons  who 
were  his  pupils  at  Cambridge.     The  king, 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  being  near  Waltham  on  a 
progress  (on  which  he  had  started  after  the 
vain  attempt  to  get  his  marriage  annulled  hv 
the  Papal  legate),  Edward  Fox,  his  secretary, 
and  Stephen  Gku'diner,  his  chaplain  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Winchester),  were  lodged  at 
Mrs.  Cressy's  house.    The  divoroe  being  dis- 
cussed, Cranmer  gave  advice  that  the  king 
should    not   only    do   as   the   bishops  hftd 
advised  before,  obtain  the  opinions  of  the 
Univeraities  of  Europe,  but  foUow  this  up  by 
holding  a  court  in  England  (Hook's  Uft  of 
Cranmer,  II.,  i.  438)— should,  in  fact,  take 
matters  into  his  own  hands.  Henry,  on  hearing 
this,  made  a  remark  which  is  vanously  given, 
either  that  **  the  man  had  the  right  sow  by  the 
ear,"  or  *  *  the  sow  by  the  right  ear."  Granmer 
was  sent  for  to  Court,  made  a  royal  chaplain, 
and  ordered  to  write  a  book  in  favour  of  the 
divorce.    For  this  purpose  he  went  down  to 
the  house  of  his  first  patron,  Lord  Rochford 
(now  Earl  of  Wiltshire),  who  had  lately  been, 
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Ksndaloosly  enongli  as  Anne's  father,  am- 

bnandor  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  on  the 

divoxce ;  the  Emperor  was  Catharine's  Bister's 

»&,  and  of  conne  imfaTOurable  to  it.    At  the 

earl'B  house  Cranmer  compiled    a    treatise, 

which  has  never  yet  been  printed,   though 

Burnet  has  given  the  heads  of  chapters  in  the 

collection  of  records  (ii.  36)  attached  to  his 

History  of  tht  Sa/ormatum^  and  even  by  these 

heads  a  most  important  fact  is  demonstrated, 

and  a  very  an&voarable  light   thrown  on 

(.Yanmer^s   character — ^namely,    that    Henry 

had  comiected  himself  unlawfully  with  Anne's 

elder  sister  (this  is  proved  also  from  other 

aottrces),  and  that  Cranmer  knew  this,  and 

deliherately  set  himself  to  prove  that  it  did 

Dot  affeet  the  remarriage  of  Henry  with 

Anne  I  This  book  being  written  in  pursuance 

of  the  resolve  to  obtain  University  opinion, 

Cruimer,  Fox,   and    Gardiner  went    up  to 

Ounfaridge  to  deal  with  the  matter  there,  and 

on  March  9th,  1530,  a  grace  of  the  Senate 

vas  passed  agreeing  with  the  king*s  wishes. 

Oxford  gave  Henry  much  more  trouble,  and 

the  M.A.'8  would  have  beaten  him  after  all  if 

he  had  not  obtained  from  Archbishop  War- 

h&m,   the   Chancellor,    an    unconstitutional 

n^script  excluding  them  from  the  Convocation. 

This  being  done,  the  D.D.'s  and  B.D.'s,  on 

April  8th,  obediently  passed  the  desired  decree. 

Cmmer,  now  thoroughly  embarked  in  the 

xatter,  was  despatched  abroad,  with  the  Earl 

•if  Wiltshire,  ♦•  to   dispute,"  as  Strype  says, 

"the  matrimonial  matters  of  his  majesty  at 

ViiiAj    Rome,    and    other    phices.''      Such 

•opinions  as  the  king  desired  were  obtained 

ak>  from  the  Italian  and  French  Universities, 

Imt  in  a  less  scmpulous  way  than  in  the 

itise  of  Oxfwd  and  Cambridge,  for  there  is 

evidence  that  bribery  was  in  this  case  used 

[see  CkrUtiam  Rememhnmetr,  April,  1868,  '<  Re- 

f-ort  on  Venetian  Archives "]  ;  and  the  next 

r^r  0331)  Cranmer  proceeded  as  sole  am- 

l«s8ador  to  Charles  V.  on  the  subject ;  for 

this  he   had    special   letters   patent,   dated 

Jan.  24th.    With  the  Emperor  he,  of  course, 

T^i  with  no  snocesB,  but  with    the  minor 

<Tennan  x^inoes  be  had  some.  At  Nuremberg, 

m  1^2,  he  took  to  wife  Anne  (or  Margaret), 

niece  to  the  wife  of  Andreas  Hosemann,  now 

<*aUed  Andrew  Osiander,  the  Protestant  Re- 

fonner;    she  followed  him   to   England  in 

1534,  hut  in  1539  returned  to  Germany  when 

clmcal  celibacy  was  again  enforced  by  the 

reactionary  «  Six  Articles ; "  in  1647,  when  it 

^^■caitte  a  second  time  legal,  she  came  back  to 

^^Und;    she   survived    Cranmer,    and  re- 

asarried  fint  Edward  Whitchurch  the  printer, 

ud  then  one  Bartholomew  Scott. 

Oa  Aug.  23rd,  1532,  Archbishop  Warham 
^,  and  the  king  instantly  resolved  that 
Cmnmer  dio^d  be  archbishop.  Cranmer 
*«  loth  to  receive  the  archbishopric,  as 
y  most  still  do,  from  the  Pope,  but  Henry 
m<»i:jting,  he  consented;  the  necessary  bulls 
wtn  obtained  from  the  Pope,  and  he  was 


consecrated  at  Westminster,  March  30th,  1533, 
by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St. 
Asaph.  In  taking  the  customary  oaths  to  the 
Pope,  he  publicly  protested  that  he  understood 
nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  or  of  the 
king.  The  probability  is  that  his  petition, 
dated  April  11th,  to  exercise  his  office  in 
bringing  the  divorce  suit  to  an  end,  had  been 
agreed  on  with  Henry,  who  of  course  at  once 
granted  it.  But  Henry  had  married  Anne 
Boleyn  already,  and  Cranmer  knew  that  he 
had  done  so.  Henry  and  Catharine  finally 
separated  on  July  14th,  1631,  when  the 
king  publicly  installed  Anne-  in  her  place. 
In  the  last  month  of  1632  marriage  beiaame 
necessary  at  all  risks ;  and  it  was  therefore 
performed  qn  Jan.  26th,  1633,  Elizabeth 
being  bom  on  the  7th  of  the  following 
September.  The  earlier  date  of  Nov.  14th, 
1532,  assigned  for  the  marriage  by  some 
writers,  is  out  of  the  question. 

Cranmer  declared  nullity  of  marriage  be- 
tween Henry  and  Catharine  on  May  23rd, 
1533 ;  on  the  28th  he  confirmed  that  between 
Henry  and  Anne,  and  on  June  1st  (Whit- 
sunday) he  crowned  Anne  queen. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  pleasanter  subject 
of  what  Cranmer  did  for  the  Reformation. 
For  one  of  the  chief  of  his  services  to  this 
cause,  his  edition  of  the  Biblb,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  that  heading.  Another  thing 
greatly  to  his  credit  is  his  attempt  to  dis- 
suade the  Crown  from  annexing  the  monastic 
property,  which  he  would  have  had  remain 
in  great  measure  to  the  Church  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Cathedral  Schools  of  Divinity. 
The  chief  publications  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign 
were  the  Ten  Articles  of  1636,  tiie  Ifutitution 
of  a  Christian  Man  of  1637,  and  its  revision, 
the  Eruditim  of  a  Christian  Man,  of  1543 :  all 
more  or  less  copious  expositions  of  doctrine, 
which  were  reprinted  in  one  volume  (1826),  by 
Bishop  Lloyd  of  Oxford,  under  the  title 
Fortnularies  of  Faith.  In  these  two  last- 
mentioned  years  articles  of  heresy  were  pre- 
pared against  Cranmer  by  his  own  chapter, 
and  again  even  by  the  Privy  Council,  but 
were  afterwards  retracted,  in  consideration  of 
his  great  favour  with  the  king. 

Henry  VIIL  died  on  Jan.  28th,  1647, 
and  in  his  son's  reign  the  Reformation  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  by  the  successive  publication 
of  the  First  Book  of  HomUies  (1647) ;  the  Ord^r 
of  Communion  (1648) ;  the  two  Prayer  Books  of 
1549  and  1562  ;  and  the  Articles  of  Meligu>n 
of  1552,  in  all  of  which  Cranmer  had  a 
hand ;  the  "  Articles "  were  founded  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  '*  Thirteen," 
which  he  had  drawn  up  some  years  before 
for  an  intended  negotiation,  not  then  carried 
out,  with  the  foreign  Reformers.  In  1650 
was  published  Cnmmer's  principal  work, 
A  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholic  Doctrine 
of  the  Sacrament,  which  he  followed  up  in 
the    next    year  with  a    Vindication  against 
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an  answer  which  Bishop  Gkurdiner  of  Winches- 
tor  had  put  forth;  in  the  same  year  he 
deprived  this  bishop  for  his  anti-Reformation 
doctrines,  as  he  had  in  1649  deprived  Bishop 
Bonner. 

Before  his  death,  on  July  6th,  1563, 
Edward,  by  letters  patent  dated  June  21st, 
1553,  had  settled  the  crown  on  lady  Jane  Grey, 
the  next  Protestant  heir  after  the  king^s  sister 
Elizabeth  (who  was  considered  as  illegitimate), 
and  her  own  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk ; 
but  afterwards  the  influence  of  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  father  of  Lady 
Jane's  husband,  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
pass  the  duchess  over.  Lady  Jane  was  pro- 
claimed on  July  10th,  and  Cranmer  was  on 
her  side ;  but  when,  a  few  days  after,  it  be- 
came clear  that  she  had  not  the  least  chance 
of  establishing  herself,  he  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  Mary.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  he  might  have  been  leniently  dealt  with, 
for  though  his  name  was  down  for  trial 
for  high  treason,  he  was  not  actually  tried 
till  passion  led  him  to  use  some  words  con- 
cerning the  Mass  which  enraged  the  queen. 
He  was  then  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(his  see  thus  becoming  legally  vacant),  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  Sept.  Uth,  and 
condemned  for  high  treason  on  Nov.  13th. 
But  his  life  was  spared,  in  the  hope  that 
if  he  could  be  attached  to  Mary's  party  he 
might  be  of  use  in  the  re-conversion  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  remained  a  few  months  in  the 
Tower.  At  length  it  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  for  heresy,  and  the  name  of 
a  disputation  was  given  to  what  wqs  to  be  in 
fact  a  trial,  since  the  disputers  on  the  Bomish 
side  held  a  Koyal  Commission,  enabling  them 
to  declare  their  opponent  guilty  of  heresy. 
Cranmer,  with  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
was  accordingly  brought  down  to  Oxford, 
IVIarch  7th~}0th,  1564,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
north  city-gate,  commonly  called  Bocardo. 
(This  was  pulled  down  in  1771 :  see  Annual 
Begitter^  xiv.  133.)  The  commission  being 
opened  on  Apnl  14th,  Craiuner  was  con- 
demned of  heresy  on  the  20th ;  but  still  the 
capital  sentence- was  not  executed,  and  he  was 
detained  at  O^ord  for  a  year  and  a  half,  dur- 
ing which  time  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burnt 
(Oct.  16th,  1666). 

Cranmer,  as  a  Metropolitan,  was  re-tried 
by  a  Papal  commission^  Sept.  12th,  1666,  and 
cited  to  Rome.  Unable,  of  course,  to  appear 
there,  he  was  yet  pronounced  contumacious  for 
not  doing  so ;  was  excommunicated  at  Rome, 
Dec.  4th,  1665,  was  degraded  from  his  orders, 
was  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  on 
Feb.  14th,  1666,  and  was  ordered,  under 
the  Great  Seal,  Feb.  24th,  1666,  to  be  burnt 
as  a  "heretic  and  heresiarch/'  Cranmer*s 
weakness  during  the  next  month  is  well 
known :  he  was  removed  to  Christ  Church 
Deanery,  and  here  the  love  of  life  led  him 
to  sign  recantation  aftrr  recantation,  each 
more  absolute  than    the    last,  till   he   had 


altogether  denied  the  Protestantism  he  had 
embraced.  It  does  not,  however,  app«ar 
that  even  if  he  had  not  withdrawn  hi» 
recantations  they  would  have  saved  his 
life;  his  withdrawal  of  them  at  the  stake 
is  also  well  known,  and  how  he  first  thmst  his 
" unworthy  right  hand*'  into  the  fire.  [See  a 
Curious  discussion  on  this  point  in  K0U9  and 
Queries,  Ist  Ser.,  ix.  392,  547,  690.]  **  In  the 
greatness  of  the  flame  he  gave  up  uie  ghost,** 
as  Foxe  touchingiy  says,  on  March  2l8t, 
1666. 

Cranmer*s  works,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Scu3tunental  treatise  already 
mentioned,  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Jenkyns,  D.D.,  4  vols.,  1833,  and  (for  the 
Parker  Society)  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cox,  2  vols., 
1844-1846.  Lives  of  him  were  written  by 
Strype  (1694) ;  GUpin  (1784) ;  Todd  (1831); 
LeBas(1833). 

Chnudiaw.  Richahd. — Bom  in  Londoin. 
and  educated  at  the  Charterhouse.  He 
gained  a  Fellowship  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1637.  He  was  ordained  in  1641,  bat 
refusing  to  take  the  Covenant,  he  was  ejected 
from  Us  Fellowship,  and  went  to  France, 
where  he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Through  the  influence  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  he  obtained  a  secretaryship 
to  one  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome,  and  was 
made  a  canon  of  Loretto.  He  died  in  I60O. 
Crashaw  1b  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  devotional 
)try,  in  a  style  reminding  one  of  6eoi|re 

[erbert.  He  published  a  volume  of  lAtJn 
poems  in  1634,  and  in  1646  Carmen  Dto  iVw- 
tro,  Steps  to  ths  Temple,  and  The  Delights  oftht 
Muses, 

Credence  Table.— The  small  side-taUe 
in  the  sanctuary,  where  the  bread  and  wine 
are  placed  at  Holy  Communion  before  their 
consecration.  The  word  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  root  from  which  creed  is  derived,  hat 
its  root  is  that  from  which  the  word  reeiy 
comes,  while  the  first  letter  represents  the  pre- 
fix ge,  familiar  to  German  scholars.  [Scuda- 
more*8  Notitia  Eueharistiea,  p.  383.] 

The  credence  is  confined  to  the  Western 
Churches.  In  the  East  the  elements  are 
brought  from  the  "  chapel  of  prethesis  (expo- 
sition) "  with  a  special  oflSce,  called  the  Officj 
of  the  Greater  Entrance ;  just  as  in  EngUnd 
they  have  been,  and  sometimes  aiestill,  bronght 
from  the  vestry  or  sacristy.  Considered  a* 
a  table,  or  a  separate  article  of  f  umitnie  of 
the  nature  of  a  table,  the  credence  dates  in 
England  from  after  the  Reformaticm.  Od(* 
ancient  credence,  indeed,  of  this  time  is  nid  to 
remain  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  but  a*a  nile. 
that  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  credence 
appears  to  have  been  the  recess  of  the  P^^^jj?! 
or  a  shelf  or  bracket  within  it.  In  fact,  hardly 
anything  is  known  of  separate  credences  w- 
fore  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  Bishop 
Andrewes ;  both  these  prelates  used  them  m 
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their  primte  chapels^  and  many  were  also 
pLiitd  in  chnichea.  A  **eredeniia,  or  side- 
ubie,"  is  oomplained  of  by  the  Puritan 
dinnes  in  1641  [Cardwell's  History  of  Con- 
ferenea,  page  273],  and  most  of  them  dis- 
»pj*Bired  in  the  dvil  wars.  Some,  however, 
«iii  remain,  as  one  at  Chipping  Warden, 
with  the  date  1627.  Hickes,  the  Nonjuring 
liihop,  recommends  them  in  1707,  and  they 
ire  DOW  Teiy  commonly  restored.  As  with 
jTjnj  other  "ornaments,"  the  courts  have 
sriven  Tarioos  jadgmenta  about  them:  in 
ftMlkner  r.  LiekjUld  holding  them  illegal,  but 
k^  in  the  later  case  of  Wuterton  r.  LiddelL 

Croditon.    [Exbtxb.] 

Creeds. — Fonmd  confessions  of  faith,  so 
called  from  credo, "  I  believe. '*  References  are 
sot  vanting  in  the  New  Testament  to  tbe 
t-tisteDoe  of  formal  statements  of  the  Christian 
fu'JL  The  dtpont  (parathiki)  which  Timothy 
vas  bidden  to  gviird,  in  preference  to  the 
"profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  falsely  so  called :  '*  the 
ff>^  itfotUy  which  he  was  to  guard  through 
the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  paiterti 
9/ mmid  wordt  which  he  had  heard  from  St. 
V«nl,  can  hardly  have  been  anything  else 
Uiia  formal  and  concise  statements  of  those 
\hhip  which  were  most  surely  believed  in  the 
iTmstian  Church.  [1  Tim.  vi.  20 ;  2  Tim. 
i-  13,  14.1  It  may  be  that  we  have  such 
••forms  of  §ound  words"  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3-9, 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  Hebrews  vi.  1,  2. 

Hany  of  the  early  Fathers  incidentally 
mention  in  their  writings  some  articles  of 
iutk,  ^thout  hinting  at  any  definite  form  of 
vcrds,  bat  Irensens,  writing  about  a.d.  180, 
(.'ngai,  Tertnllian,  and  others,  give  forms 
of  Apoetohc  doctrine  more  or  less  resembling 
the  creeds  subsequently  found  in  use  in  the 
f'iTly  Chiistian  Churches,  such  as  those  of 
Jt-msalem,  Caesarea,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
We.  ill  these  creeds  difier  in  length,  and 
in  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
The  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  commonly 
'ailed  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  g^ven  by 
Kofinua,  a  priest  of  AquUeia,  a.d.  390,  runs 
thvtt.-."!  beUeve  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
^^tj.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son, 
"TT  Lord;  Who  was  bom  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
^  the  Virgin  3^try ;  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pirate,  and  buried;  the  third  day  He  rose 
^n  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  into 
Wt«ii;  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father;  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
q^ck  and  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
Holy  ChoTch:  the  remission  of  sins;  the 
rviorrection  of  the  flesh.'*  The  same  writer 
girei  also  the  creed  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
A(\Qi]eia,  whidi  differs  from  the  above  by 
^og,  after  the  words  Father  Almighty, 
"inviaUe  and  impassable,"  by  inserting  the 
'^^  "descended  into  hell,"  and  by  ending 
jith  the  phrase,  ''the  resurrection  of  this 
^'^    A  copy  of  the  Boman  Creed,  almost 


identical  with  that  given  by  Bufinus,  has 
been  found  written  in  Greek,  but  in  Saxon 
characters,  at  the  end  of  King  Athelstan's 
Psalter,  about  the  year  703.  The  form  now  in 
use  in  the  whole  Latin  Church,  as  well  as  in 
the  Church  of  England,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  eighth  century,  and  it  is  impossible  to  sav 
how  much  older  than  that  it  may  be,  although 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  attributing  it 
to  the  Apostles. 

The  Nieene  Creed  is  so  called  because  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  put  forth  with  the 
authority  attaching  to  a  General  Council  at 
Nicaea,  a.d.  326.  It  is  possible  that  the 
variety  of  forms  observed  in  the  earlier  creeds 
may  have  been  brought  about  in  great 
measure  through  the  necessity  of  meeting 
errors  prevalent  in  this  or  that  diocese 
by  a  definite  statement  of  the  contrary  truth, 
and  it  was  this  necessity,  arising  from 
the  doctrines  of  Arius,  which  induced  the 
Council  of  Nicasa  to  adopt,  with  the  addition 
of  the  phrase,  "o/"  one  eubttanee  with  the 
Father^'*  the  form  of  creed  submitted  to  them 
by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cassarea,  and  of 
ancient  use  in  his  diocese,  and  to  promulgate 
it  as  an  authoritative  regulafdei,  A  similar 
necessity,  arising  from  the  errors  of  Mace- 
donius,  led  the  seoond  General  Council  of 
Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  with  those 
clauses  of  the  creed  which  follow  the  words, 
"and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  clauses, 
however,  were  not  all  drawn  up  now  for  the 
first  time.  Several  of  them  are  found  in 
creeds  of  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  Nieasa, 
and  their  omission  in  that  document  is  owing 
to  the  absence  of  dispute  about  them  at  that 
time. 

The  creed  promulgated  at  Constantinople 
differs  from  that  conmionly  caUed  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  our  Liturgy  in  two  points  only.  It 
did  not  contain  the  phrase,  **Grod  of  God," 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Creed  of  Nicaea, 
and  was  subsequently  restored  in  the  Western 
Church;  nor  had  it  the  words  *'and  the 
Son"  in  the  clause  relating  to  the  ** proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost."  [Filioqub  Con- 
troversy.] 

The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  although 
designated  by  this  name  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Antioch  (a.d.  670),  is  almost 
certainly  the  work  of  a  Latin,  not  a  Greek, 
author.  It  is  found  in  Latin  as  early  as  a.d. 
670,  but  the  first  mention  of  a  Greek  copy 
does  not  occur  before  a.d.  1200.  St.  Hilary 
of  Aries,  who  died  a.d.  449,  is  thought,  with 
some  reason,  to  have  been  its  author,  while 
much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  idea  that 
it  was  written  by  Victricius,  Bishop  of  Bouen,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth,  and  that  the  name  of  Athanasius 
was  appended  to  it  in  mistake  for  that  of 
Anastatius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Borne  at  that 
time.     [Heresies.] 

The  use  of  creeds  in  the  public  services  of 
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the  Church  was  primarily  confined  to  the 
occasion  of  baptism,  when  in  some  cases  the 
catechumen  repeated  it  as  his  confession  of 
faith,  and  in  others  its  various  clauses  were 
put  to  him  in  the  shape  of  questions — "  Dost 
thou  believe  ?  "  etc.  Subsequently  the  reci- 
tation of  the  creed  in  the  daily  offices  of  the 
Church  became  a  recognised  custom.  The 
Nicene  Creed  was  first  so  used  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Greek  Church  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  in  the  Western  Church 
about  the  year  589,  but  this  custom  was  not 
admitted  into  the  Homan  Church  till  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  custom  of  turning  to  the  east  during 
the  recitation  of  the  creeds  is  probably  to  be 
traced  to  the  connection  between  the  east  and 
the  sun-rising.  An  ancient  practice  at  baptism 
was  that  the*  catechumen,  when  making  his 
vow  of  renunciation,  turned  towards  the  west, 
the  region  of  darkness,  and  when  professing 
his  faith,  looked  towards  the  east,  the  quarter 
of  light.  In  Poland  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  for  those  who  carried  swords  to  draw 
them  at  the  recitation  of  the  creed,  to  signify 
that  the  faith  was  to  be  defended  to  the  death. 

Crispin  and  Crispinian,  Saints, 
brothers,  said  to  be  of  noble  parentage. 
They  came  from  Rome  to  Soissons  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity ;  they  made  many  converts,  but  after 
several  years,  on  the  coming  of  the  Emperor 
into  Gaul,  their  enemies  laid  accusations 
against  them,  and  they  were  brought  before 
the  governor  of  Gaul,  Riutius  Varus,  a  most 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Christians.  By  him 
they  were  condemned,  and  perished  by  the 
sword  about  the  year  287.  St.  Crispin  is 
the  patron  saint  of  shoemakers,  having  worked 
at  that  trade  for  his  own  support.  His  festival 
is  on  Oct.  25th.  A  large  church  was  built  in 
Soissons  in  the  sixth  century  in  honour  of  the 
brothers. 

Critici  Sacri. — ^A  collection  of  works  on 
Biblical  antiquities  and  interpretation  by 
scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  published  by  Cornelius  Bee, 
a  London  bookseller,  in  9  vols,  folio,  in 
1660,  as  a  supplement  to  Walton's  Polyglot 
[Walton],  and  has  been  reprinted  twice  since. 

Crosier.    [Pastoral  Staff.] 

Cross. — This  word  has  so  thoroughly 
acquired  the  meaning  of  two  lines  forming 
angles  with  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  it  does  not  mean  this  of 
necessity.  The  most  ancient  cross  was  a 
stake  to  which  the  malefactor  was. fastened; 
the  arms  and  feet  were  either  tied  with 
cords  or  nailed  to  the  wood,  or  he  was 
impaled  upon  it.  Sometimes,  for  despatch, 
peisons  were  crucified  on  trees.  There  are 
several  instances  of  this  kind  of  execution : 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  when  Proconsul  in 
Africa,   thus  executed  the  priests  of  Saturn 


who  crucified  children.  The  other 
which  were  made  of  two  pieces  of  woo 
of  two  sorts ;  one  of  them  was  like  om 
a  saltire  in  heraldry,  and  was  calle 
Decusaata.  It  is  that  which  we  < 
Andrew's  Cross.  Another,  Crux  Co 
sometimes  known  as  St.  Anthony's  Cr< 
made  like  a  T,  one  of  the  pieces  of  woo 
set  upright,  and  another  being  joinec 
wise  to  it  upon  the  top.  The  thii 
Crux  ImmUsa^  had  the  cross-piece  c 
somewhat  below  the  top  of  that  whici 
perpendicularly,  and  this,  according 
received  belief  of  Christendom,  waa  t] 
of  cross  upon  which  the  Saviour  died 
sins  of  the  world. 

It  was  long  before  the  cross  beca 
formal  and  official  sig^  of  Christianii 
when  crucifixion  as  a  criminal  puni 
was  abolished  by  Constantino,  this  gi 
took  place,  and  as  such,  the  three  i<. 
its  use  which  have  existed  for  many  ce 
and  exist  now,  are  (1)  the  pub! 
liturgical)  or  private  marking  of  tl 
with  a  manual  gesture,  or  the  impres 
it  on  dedicated  objects,  known  as  the 
the  Cross;  (2)  the  material  cro68  of 
stone,  metal,  or  wood,  used  &>r  de' 
purposes,  from  the  large  churchyard  ( 
village  or  market  cross,  through  the 
ones  of  church  altars  and  chancel  sci 
the  little  **  pectoral  crosses,"  origuu 
mark  of  an  ecclesiastic,  but  nov 
indiscriminately;  (3)  the  crucifix,  be 
same  cross  bearing  the  Divine  Figuj 
is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article 
second  section  may  be  briefly  dismissec 
the  earliest  times  the  cross  has  be^ 
in  aU  such  ways  as  have  been  describe< 
stantine,  for  instance,  set  up  large  cr 
the  public  places  of  ConstanUnop] 
are  sdtar-crosses  of  much  later  date 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  however,  requires 
notice.  To  begin  with,  it  is  of  tli 
primitive  antiquity.  In  the  Church  ( 
land  it  is  only  prescribed  to  be 
Baptism,  but  it  is  used  by  some  at  Ho] 
munion,  as  well  as  privately,  its  objec 
*'to  remind  a  Christian  of  his  prof 
This  custom  is  spoken  of  by  Tertullia 
beginning  of  the  third  century  (de  Ct 
iii.),  and  his  words  show  that  it  was 
perfectly  familiar  thing.  Cyril,  Chrj 
Augustine,  and  our  own  Venerable  Bedc 
tif  y  to  the  practice.  When  used  simply 
a  puinpose,  and  not  as  a  symbol  ef  pai 
therefore  of  division,  the  practice  is  d 
by  the  words  of  Hooker,  in  the  £ecl. 
v.,  Ixv.  9,  10,  11.  There  are  two 
letter  Festivals  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Prayer  Book : — (a)  the  Invention  (Fin 
the  Cross,  May  3rd,  on  which  is  com 
ated  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  tru 
on  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  the  J 
Helena  in  326.  She  came  to  Jerusi 
runs  the  story,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
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finding  the  site  of  the  Paasion,  the  heathens 
haxing  doue  what  they  could  to  hide  it  by 
thruwing  stones  and  rubbish  over  it,  as 
veil  as  by  building  a  temple  to  Venus  on 
Calvary.  But  one  aged  Jew  was  found,  an 
antiqaaiy,  who  powessed  some  historical 
memoirs  which  his  ancestors  had  left  him, 
and  by  the  help  of  these  the  site  was  found. 
It  vas  a  regular  custom  among  the  Jews  to 
make  a  great  hole  on  the  site  of  an  execution, 
and  to  cast  into  it  everything  connected  with 
the  act.  Aocordingly,  the  Empress  had  the 
whole  spot  excavated,  and  at  a  great  depth 
thfi  crosses  were  found.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
haustive dissertations  on  this  story  is  that  of 
Caidinal  Newman,  in  his  Emo^b  on  JSeelenas- 
tktU  MiraeUt;  it  is,  however,  shown  in  the 
aitrch  Qutrterlj^  for  July,  1881  (xii.  660), 
that  the  legend  is  but  a  transfer,  and  that  at 
{^ccmd-hand,  of  an  earlier  myth.  The  festival 
<iateB  from  the  eighth  century,  and  is  not 
gf  nenlly  observed  on  this  day  by  the  Eastbm 
Chorch,  which  substitutes  the  Apparition  of 
the  Cross  to  Constantino,  near  Rome,  in  312  ; 
the  Coptic  branch  of  this  Church  has  the 
Invention  on  March  6th,  and  the  Ethiopic 
on  ilay  4th.  In  England,  though  it  re- 
mains as  a  "  black-letter  day,'*  its  offices  were 
<iucarded  at  the  Bef ormation ;  the  Sarum 
Epistle  and  Gospel  were  Gal.  v.  10-12,  vi 
12-14,  and  John  iii.  1-16. 

[h)  The  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  or  "  Holy 
CroRS  Day,"  Sept.  14th.  This  is  connected 
with  the  former  feast,  the  Exaltation  com- 
memotated  being  at  first  that  of  the  cross, 
▼hen  Constantine,  in  336,  dedicated  the 
(horch  which  he  built  at  Jerusalem  in 
houaor  of  the  Invention,  and  the  feast 
Wng  found  in  the  fifth  century ;  but  more 
alt»>nt2on  was  afterwards  paid  to  the  second 
(Station,  in  629,  of  the  same  cross,  when 
recDvered  from  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
inraders.*  The  Eastern  Church  observes 
the  Invention  also  on  this  day,  and  further 
commemorates  the  Apparition  again.  In 
England,  the  feast,  like  that  of  the  Invention, 
wa«  removed  at  the  Reformation,  and  remains 
only  as  a  **  black-letter  day.''  As  such,  with 
the  Invention  and  most  others,  it  first  re- 
appeared in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Calendar  of 
i^ei.  and  King  James*s  Prayer  Book  of  1604. 
The  Sarum  £|nstlo  was  the  same  as  for  the 
Invention,  the  Gospel  John  xii.  31-36. 

Gmeifiz;  Cmcifiadon. — ^The  cross  used 
{•n-  religious  purposes,  as  mentioned  under 
that  article,  was,  after  a  time,  followed  by 
the  Crucifix,  or  the  addition  to  it  of  the 
Figure  of  our  Saviour.    This,  like  the  simple 

*  Thoodh  the  history  of  this  identical  cross  can 
^  tnoed  Tor  a  fe«r  more  years,  it  at  last  vanishes 
hrm  ai^t ;  and  while  scattered  notices  are  f oand 
o' other  nossui  daiminflr  to  be  the  tame  Cross,  or 
icrtiont  of  it,  no  credenoe  can  be  f^ren  either  to 
tb^m  or  to  the  so-called  relics  which  exist  under 


cross,  was  of  very  various  character;  the 
earliest  examples  now  known  to  exist,  pro- 
bably of  the  ninth  century,  are  private  and  not 
public  ones :  such  are  the  pectoral  crucifix  of 
the  French  Queen  Theodolinda,  engraved  by 
Smith  (Christian  Antiquities,  «.€;.),  and  another 
in  Mrs.  Jameson's  History  of  Our  Lord,  ii.  328. 
It  was,  however,  earlier  than  this  that  crucifixes 
began  to  appear  in  churches,  sometimes  taking 
the  place  of  the  altar-cross,  and,  later  stUl, 
making  their  way  into  the  construction  of  the 
building  as  the  central  part  of  the  reredos. 
To  the  crucifix,  as  that  to  the  cross,  suc- 
ceeded in  Christian  art  the  Crucifix lox :  that 
is,  the  representation  in  painting  or  sculpture 
of  the  actual  scene  as  an  historical  event.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  it  has  never  been 
held  fitting  to  portray  our  Lord  as  dead. 
Death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and 
the  Saviour  is  shown  as  living.  In  the 
earliest  examples  there  is  not  even  any 
representation  of  suffering;  the  figure  is 
simply  extended  on  the  cross,  with  head 
erect. 

On  this  subject  Canon  Westcott^s  essay  on 
The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Art,  in  his  com- 
mentar}'  on  St.  John's  Epistles,  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

Cruden.  Albxander  (1701-1770).— jA 
native  of  Aberdeen,  who  would  have  been 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  but 
for  the  development  of  symptoms  of  the  lunacy 
which  never  entirely  left  him.  In  1732  he 
went  to  London,  and  became  a  corrector  for 
the  press,  and  in  1737  published  his  famous 
Concordance,  which  stiU  holds  its  g^und  as 
the  best.  The  anxieties  and  expense  of  pub- 
lication brought  on  such  a  paroxysm  ot  his 
malady  that  he  had  to  be  placed  in  tempo- 
rary confinement,  and  though  his  condition 
improved,  he  was  continually  doing  and 
writing  strange  things.  But  in  the  matter 
of  his  Concordance  Jna  judgment  never  deserted 
him.  He  had  undertaken  it  from  no  motive 
but  deep  and  sincere  love  for  the  Bible,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  to  record  that  it  was, 
after  delay,  so  successful  as  to  secure  him  a 
competence  for  life.  He  was  always  a  man 
of  holy,  humble,  devout,  and  benevolent  life ; 
and  he  was  found  dead  on  his  knees,  in  the 
act  of  prayer. 

Cruets. — Small  vessels  containing  wine 
or  water  for  liturgical  purposes.  In  the 
Primitive  Church  the  wine  used  for  the 
Holy  Eucharist  was  offered  by  the  wor- 
shippers, and  brought  in  cruets  or  flasks.  At 
Charlton,  in  Wiltshire,  the  ancient  custom  is 
said  to  have  been  retained  until  1638. 
*<Each  inhabitant,  or  at  least  each  house- 
holder, made  their  own  provision  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  brought  the.  same  in  several 
(•  e.  separate)  parcels,  or  divers  pottle  pots." 
Modem  cruets,  made  of  glass  more  or  less 
elaborately    mounted,    are    in   use  in  some 
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churches,  and  are  to  be  identified  with  the  "pot 
or  stoup  "  of  Canon  20. 

Cniflades. — The  mediseval  wars  between 
the  Christian  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  Mahometans,  and  so  called  either  as  being 
Wars  of  the  Cross  (Lat.  erux ;  Old  Fr.  crois) 
or  because  all  who  were  engaged  in  them  wore 
the  badge  of  the  Cross  on  their  arms. 

( 1 )  The  system  of  pilgrimages  to  the  scenes  of 
our  Lord's  life  and  death  had  been  in  existence 
almost,  if  not  quite,  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  but  especially  so  since  the  per- 
secutions had  ceased,  and  the  Church  had 
come  into  favour  with  the  Imperial  power  of 
Rome.  From  that  time  Christians  began  to 
visit  the  holy  places  in  large  numbers,  travel- 
ling together  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  society. 
Pilgrim  caravans  were  encouraged  by  some  of 
the  Emperors,  such  as  Justinian,  and  provision 
was  made  for  entertaining  them  hospitably  at 
the  public  expense.  They  became  so  common 
that  every  large  city  in  France  and  Italy  pro- 
vided itself  with  a  hospital  or  hotel  in  Jeru- 
salem or  its  neighbourhood  for  its  own  citizens 
when  on  their  visits  there.  In  a.d.  614 
Chosroes  I.,  the  Persian  invader  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  East,  took  Jerusalem,  and 
slaughtered  its  inhabitants.  A  few  years  later 
(a.d.  629),  the  Emperor  Heraclius  recovered  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  Persians  ;  but  it  only 
remained  seven  years  in  those  of  the  Christians, 
for  the  forces  of  Mahomet  were  now  spreading 
themselves  all  over  the  East,  and  in  a.d.  637 
Jerusalem  was  compelled  again  to  surrender 
to  the  Caliph  Omar. 

For  about  four  centuries  the  caliphs  and 
their  successors  kept  possession  of  Juda>a  and 
Jerusalem.  During  that  period  pilgrimages 
still  continued  to  be  made,  but  imder  what 
restrictions  there  is  no  history  to  tell  us. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
however  (a.d.  1010),  Hakem,  the  founder  of 
the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon,  destroyed  the 
churches,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  Ue  was  a  fierce  per- 
secutor of  the  Christians,  and  died  a  dark  and 
mysterious  death  in  the  year  1021.  Under 
his  successor  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  once  more  rebuilt,  but  in  a.d.  1077  the 
city  itself  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Turks.  This  was  the  period  when  many  in- 
fluences combined  to  originate  the  crusades, 
among  them  the  following : — 

(1)  There  was  a  very  widely  diffused  opinion, 
about  the  time  when  a  thousand  years  had 
elapsed  from  our  Lord's  first  advent,  that  He 
was  on  the  eve  of  appearing  a  second  time, 
and  that  the  millennium  was  about  to  begin. 
In  consequence  of  this  opinion  pilgrimages 
grew  in  number  and  frequency,  although 
their  danger  had  increased  greatly  under 
Turkish  rule.  Pilgrims  were  not  admitted  to 
the  Holy  City  at  all  without  the  payment  of 
a  byzant  {i.e.  about  twenty  shillings)  for  each 
person ;    and  very  often,  when  the  money 


had  been  paid,  they  were  refused  adi 
unless  some  powerful  European  nol 
among  them  to  protect  them.  Some 
hardships  which  the  Christians  had  1 
undergo  are  illustrated  by  the  accoun 
of  the  pilgrimage  undertaken  by  Robei 
of  Normandy,  the  father  of  William  tl 
queror,  in  a.d.  1035.  He  set  off  froi 
with  a  train  of  knights  and  baroi 
walked  barefoot  as  a  pilgrim  with  a  s^ 
wallet.  For  greater  humiliation,  he  i 
attendants  forward,  and  followed  by 
in  their  path.  But  on  his  way  throuj 
Minor  he  was  t&ken  so  ill  that  he  wi 
pelled  to  use  a  litter,  on  which  he  was 
by  four  Mahometans,  who  seem  to  have 
him  with  inhumanity,  for  he  sent  a  i 
home  by  a  returning  pilgrim  whom  he 
the  way  in  these  words:  **  Tell  my  peoi 
hast  met  me  where  I  was  borne  of  a 
Paradise."  On  coming  to  the  gatea  c 
salem,  he  found  a  great  crowd  of  poor  i 
unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  fee 
by  the  Mahometans  for  their  entranc 
all  of  these  he  paid  the  byzant  demand 
then  visited  the  holy  places  himse 
devotion  and  reverence,  dying  shortl; 
wards  of  poison  at  Nicssa,  on  his  re 
Europe. 

(2)  At  this  time  also  the  Turks  w 
citing  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  oi 
tians ;  for  they  were  spreading  their  d< 
in  the  most  alarming  manner.  AU  ox 
and  Africa  the  sign  of  the  Crescent  h 

Slanted  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  church 
estroyed,  bishops  murdered,  and  Chri 
all  but  exterminated  wherever  they 
Having  secured  Cyprus,  Candia,  Sid 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  they  e: 
their  conquests  to  Spain,  and  even  : 
the  South  of  France.  It  seemed  as 
would  before  long  secure  Rome  its* 
found  a  Western  Empire  such  as  hf 
known  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  b 
the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

(3)  There  was  one  special  pilgrimage 
excited  the  commiseration  of  Chrisi 
The  German  Bishops  of  Mains,  Ba 
Ratisbon,  and  Utrecht  set  off  in  1064,  f 
by  seven  thousand  persons  of  all  n 
society,  and  including,  among  others,  I 
English  Secretary  to  William  the  Ck>i] 
In  the  following  year  two  thousand  si 
alone  returned  to  their  homes,  redi 
poverty  and  misery  by  the  cruelty 
Mahometans. 

While  these  circumstances  were  i 
paring  the  way  for  the  Crusades,  an  inc 
arose  capable  of  giving  them  point  anc 
cation,  and  of  taking  the  lead  in  aveng 
wrongs  of  Christian  pilgrims.  A  ' 
unimpressive-looking  man  made  I 
pearance  at  Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim  i 
He  had  been  a  soldier,  but  had  retire 
the  army ;  and,  seen  to  be  leading  a  s 
life  at  Amiens,  had  become  known  am 
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neighboun  u  Peter  the  Heimit.  Arriving 
at  Jenualem  at  the  time  when  the  Turks  were 
in  fall  poaBession  of  the  city,  his  spirit  was 
roused  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ  m  the  hands  of  Antichrist,  and  at  see- 
tiu:  the  Anti-Christian  crescent  raising  its  head 
where  the  cron  had  such  claims  to  ascendancy. 
He  found  that  extortion  and  cruelty  were 
dedmatiiig  the  Christians  who  came  to  offer 
thf'ir  penitence  and  their  prayers,  that  the 
chtirches  lately  rebuilt  were  again  despoiled, 
and  that  nothing  but  insult  and  violence  could 
be  expected  from  the  infidels.  He  consulted 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  concerted 
with  him  a  pkn  for  securing  the  aid  of  Euro- 
pean kings,  bishope,  and  peoples.  Then,  with 
an  eloquence  which  excited  all  Europe,  not 
only  to  religious  fervour,  but  to  alarm,  as  the 
rval  power  and  character  of  the  Mahometans 
were  understood,  he  called  all  the  countries  of 
the  West  to  the  rescue,  and  vast  armies  of 
tolonteers  appeared,  who  styled  themselves 
the  armies  of  the  Lord. 

The  first  outburst  which  Peter  s  eloquent 
exhortatioiLS  and  his  dt^nunciations  of  Ma- 
hoinetanism  aroused,  resulted  in  an  expedition 
of  an.  impatient,  and  therefore  disorganised, 
ihmcitT,  An  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
$Urted  under  his  loidership,  but  for  want  of 
proper  arrangements  it  was  reduced  to  one- 
Uuni  by  dei^  and  desertion  on  its  way 
thivugh  Hungary,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  perished  under  the  walls  of  NicsBa. 
Bat  this  dear-bought  experience  led  to  a 
rvgolar  and  efficient  force  being  sent  out, 
on'Lrr  the  generalship  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne ; 
hL»  brother  Baldwin ;  Hugo  the  Great,  brother 
of  the  King  of  France ;  and  Robert,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  number  of 
their  armies  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
cr  two  hundred  thousand,  and  this  is  called 
\hf  First  Cruiode.  Nicsea,  Laodicea,  and 
.\ntioch  were  taken.  Christian  rule  was  estab- 
lished in  several  important  places,  and  the 
Holy  City  was  recovered.  Godfrey  was 
crowned  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  his  death, 
a  year  afterwards,  his  brotiier  Baldwin  was 
(rWied  to  su«*oeed  him.  But  the  kingdom  of 
Jf-ruaalem  was  a  mere  garrison  in  an  enemy's 
cottntry. 

St.  Bernard  in  1147  endeavoured  to  arouse 
the  gpirit  of  Europe  to  support  the  Christian 
kiagdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  second  expedition 
went  forth.  But  treachery  led  to  its  failure, 
^  only  a  small  remnant  returned  to 
Earope.  In  1187  the  Holy  City  was  given 
up  to  Salftdin,  and  has  never  since  been  re- 
corered  from  the  Mahometans. 

In  the  Third  Oru$ade  (a.o.  1187—92)  our 
i/wn  Richard  Coenr-de-Iion  and  Saladin  were 
thAiQOst  conspicoous  personages.  The  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  King  of  France,  and 
th<>  King  of  England  united  their  forces 
f  )r  the  invasion  <rf  Palestine :  but  jealousies 
and  divijiions  arose,  and  ever}'thing  was  ulti- 
mdtt^ly  left  to  Richard.    If  persoxial  bravery 


oould  have  effected  the  object  in  view,  it 
would  not  have  remained  unaccomplished. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  expedition  ended  in 
leaving  the  Holy  City,  as  beifore,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahometans. 

Four  other  crusades  were  undertaken,  in 
1203,  1228,  1244,  and  1270  respectively,  the 
two  last  of  which  were  led  successively  by 
the  good  and  brave  St.  Louis  and  by  Edward 
of  England,  afterwards  Edward  1.  None 
after  the  first  achieved  any  real  triumph, 
and,  as  far  as  the  direct  object  for  which 
they  were  undertaken  is  concerned,  all  of  them 
must  be  regarded  as  total  and  signal  fail- 
ui*es.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  if  the  Christian  warriors  had  not 
taken  their  arms  into  Mahometan  Asia,  Chris- 
tian Europe  might  have  been  brought  under 
slavery.  What  the  "Garden  of  the  East" 
has  become  under  the  barbarous  rule  of  Ma- 
hometanism  is  an  indication  of  what  our  less 
fertile  Europe  would  have  become  under  the 
same  deadening  influence.  The  Crusaders 
were  also  the  pioneers  of  commerce,  since 
they  opened  up  an  extended  intercourse  be- 
tween nation  and  nation.  They  helped  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  and  to  make  known  those 
highways  of  travel  which  have  proved  so 
great  an  advantage  to  subsequent  ages. 

Cratched  Friars,  sometimes  called 
Crouched  Friars,  an  Order  founded  at  Bologpna 
in  1169.  They  wore  a  blue  habit,  and  carried 
a  staff  surmounted  by  a  cross ;  later  they 
wore  a  cross  of  red  cloth  on  their  backs  or 
breasts. 

Cnbj,  St.— Cuby,  Cybi,  or  Kebi,  was  a 
Cornish  saint  of  royal  blood,  living  in  the 
sixth  century;  his  father  was  Selyf,  King 
of  Cornwall,  and  his  mother  Gwen,  sister 
to  Konna,  the  mother  of  St.  David,  the 
patron  saint  of  WiJes.  Cuby  resigned  the 
Cornish  crown  to  his  brother,  took  holy 
orders,  and  visited  first  Wales,  and  then  Ire- 
land ;  returning  to  Wales,  he  was  present  at 
the  synod  of  Llandewi  Brefi,  held  by  St. 
David  shortly  before  569 ;  and  he  founded 
the  churches  of  Llangybi,  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
David^s,  and  Llangybi,  in  that  of  Bangor, 
while  the  old  name  of  Holyhead,  Caergybi, 
indicates  his  presence  there  also. 

Four  churcnes  are  dedicated  to  St.  Cuby  in 
Cornwall,*  one  of  which  has  given  the  saint's 
name  also  to  the  parish:  that,  namely,  in 
which  Tregoney  stands,  and  where  the  samt  is 
said  to  have  made  his  chief  abode ;  the  others 
are  Duloe,  near  liskeard ;  Kenwyn,  which  is 
now  a  suburb  of  Truro ;  and  Kea,  or  St.  Kea, 
near  the  same  city. 

Cadworthf  Ralph,  D.D.,  bom  at  Aller, 
in  Somersetshire,  1617,  died  at  Cambridge, 

•St.  Kew,  near  Wadebridge,  formerly  said  to 
have  its  name  from  St.  Caby,  imlly  takes  it  from 
St.  Kjwa,  virgin. 
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1688.  In  1630  he  was  entered  at  Emmanuel 
Ck>llege,  Cambridge,  took  his  M.A.  in  1639, 
and  became  FeUow  and  Tutor  of  his  college. 
Amongst  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Sir 
William  Temple.  In  1641  he  became  rector 
of  North  Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  and  in 
1644  (in  which  year  he  became  B.D.)  he  was 
made  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  and  the  following 
year  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  when  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Jewish  anti- 
quities. He  took  his  D.D.  in  1651,  and  for  a 
time  left  Cambridge,  but  returned  in  1654, 
and  became  Master  of  Christ's  College.  In 
1662  he  was  presented  by  the  Bi&op  of 
London  to  the  vicarage  of  Ashwell,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  in  1678  was  made  a  prebendaiy 
of  Gloucester.  Cudworth  takes  a  high  place 
as  an  English  philosopher  and  theologian,  a 
place  mainly  won  by  his  great  work  entitled, 
The  True  /nUlleetual  System  of  the  Universe. 
The  germ  of  it  had  been  published  in  two 
Latin  theses  which  he  put  forth  on  taking  his 
B.D.  degree.  It  is  this  work  which  has 
caused  a  foremost  place  to  be  assigned  to 
Cudworth  in  the  ranks  of  those  divines 
who  are  known  as  Cambridge  Platonists 
[Whichcotb  ;  Morb,  Henbt  ;  Smith,  John], 
and  sometimes  as  Lalitudinarians.  They 
stand  between  the  Romanising  and  Puritan 
theologians  of  their  time,  not  as  trimming 
between  them,  but  as  endeavouring  to  find  a 
common  basis  by  searching  for  an  eternal  and 
unchangeable  Morality  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  is  good,  truthful,  sincere.  Cudworth 
called  his  book  the  <* True  Intellectual"  system, 
because  it  is  distinguished  from  physical 
systems  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Ptolemaic 
or  Copemican;  because  it  asserts  that  there 
are  facts  which  transcend  the  material  facts, 
that  the  unseen  is  greater  than  the  visible. 
Hobbes,  who  was  the  fashionable  philosopher 
of  the  time  in  consequence  of  his  theory  in 
favour  of  despotic  power,  as  well  as  because  of 
his  necessitarian  views,  which  sanctioned  the 
corrupt  morals  of  courtiers,  had  put  forth  his 
view  of  the  Divine  Being  as  a  mere  power,  a 
view  which  sensibly  leavened  vnth  evil  the 
theology  both  of  Catholic  and  Puritan ;  Cud- 
worth asserted  against  him  that  morality  is 
immutable,  that  the  WiU  of  God  is  essentially 
righteous,  and  that  power  is  only  its  attribute 
and  accident.  It  is  this  which  forms  his  true 
canonisation  among  English  moralists ;  for  his 
protest  against  the  low  morality  of  his  time, 
which  infected  not  only  publi^ed  books  but 
the  popular  preachers,  made  its^  felt,  though 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  ever  powernil 
in  the  pulpit.  Moreover,  the  striking  way  in 
which  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  best  of  the 
heathen  moralists  were  on  his  side — witnesses, 
amidst  all  confusions  and  idolatries,  for  the 
righteousness  of  God — gave  him  great  influ- 
ence in  the  university  which  he  represented. 

His  book,  though  written  in  1678,  remained 
unpublished  for  several  years,  in  consequence 
of  Ck>urt  opposition;  the  second  and  third 


parts  he  left  in  manuscript.  The  second  paH 
a  Treatise  on  Eternal  and  ImmutahU  Moraht^ 
was  pubUshed  by  Bishop  Chandler  in  11 'St 
Cudworth  also  published  a  notable  treatise  oi 
the  True  Nature  of  the  LortTs  Supper,  ami 
another.  The  Uhian  of  Christ  and  the  Oinr^ 
Shadowed.  Some  of  his  manuscripts  are  i^ 
the  British  Museum ;  and  it  is  to  the  discredit 
of  his  university  that  they  have  never  been 
published.  He  died  in  1688,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  and  is  buried  in  Christ's  Colleg^^ 
Cambridge. 

Cnldees. — An  ancient  religious  order  in 
Ireland  and  North  Britain.     The  etymologv 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  some  suppose  it  to 
come  from  the  Gaelic  kUl^ "  a  cell,"  and  dee^  'a 
house,"  and  to  imply  that  they  were  dweller; 
in  a  cell-house ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  their 
habits  to  bear  out  this  supposition.    It  u 
more  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtit- 
eSle-de,   servus  Dei,   Latinised  in.to    eolidei 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  order  of 
monks  among  the  Celts  of  Britain,  and  the 
name  was  in  course  of  time  given  to  all, 
whether  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  who 
gave  up  the  secular  life  for  the  religious. 
The  head  of  the  original  order  was  the  Abbot 
of  Iona,but  heceased  to  beso  as  theorder  spreail 
far  and  wide  over  Great  Britain.     Dr.  H(x>k 
says  that  they  included  also  cathedhd  canotu, 
who  were  frequently  married,  but  lived  nesir 
their  cathedral,  witii  an  abbot  or  prior  At 
their  head.    Some  of  the  Scottish  cathedrals, 
e.g,    St.    Andrew's    and    Dunblane,    were 
entirely  served  by  them.     Though  originally 
independent  of  Rome,  they  came  in  course  t>f 
time  to  adopt  Roman  customs  as  the  other 
monks  did,  under  the  centralising  infliieace 
of  the  Middle  Ages.    All  trace  of  them  dis- 
appears after  the   thirteenth  century:     An 
interesting  account  of  the  Culdees  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Skene's  Celtie  Scotland,  vol.  ii 

Cumberland    FresliyteziaBS.— As 

American  body  of  Christians,  founded  in 
Kentucky  in  1797,  in  consequence  of  the 
earnest  preaching  of  a  Presbyterian  revivalist) 
James  MacGready.  The  demand  made  for 
mimsters  was  so  great  that  the  Cumberland 
Presbytery  ordained  men  who  were  nc4 
entirely  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  That  svnod 
having,  in  consequence,  dissolved  the  prea^ 
bytery,  and  many  attempts  at  reocmciliatioB 
having  failed,  the  presbytery  declared  itself 
an  independent  body.  It  has  spread  out  into 
many  branches,  and  now  numben  some  1,400 
ministers  and  130,000  members. 

Ciunniing,  Johx,  D.D.  (1 810-1881  ).-A 
minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who  in  his  time  enjoyed  great  popolarity 
as  an  interpreter  of  Biblical  prophecy,  an<^ 
was  the  author  of  many  other  religious  boob, 
chiefly  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  For 
many  years  he  was  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  Crown  Court,  London. 
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CnauBiaSy  Gbobos  David,  D.D.  {b,  1822, 
d.  1876). — The  originator  of  a  division  in  the 
Episcopal  Chnrcli  of  America.  He  was 
•ilocated  as  a  Methodist,  but  in  1846  was 
•fdained  in  flie  Episcopal  Church,  and  after 
a  twenty  years'  ministry,  was  elected  assist- 
ist  Bishop  of  Kentucky.  He  had  long  been 
n^aided  as  the  leadei*  of  the  Evangelical 
piitv  in  the  Church,  and  he  now  set  before 
himaelf  two  objects — the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  sad  union  with  other  Evangelical 
l-oSiea ;  but  being  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
h:  had  formed,  and  being  called  to  account 
/'JT  receiving  the  Communion  with  other  de- 
Q'lmiiiatioiis,  in  a  form  not  that  of  the  Church 
to  vhidi  he  belonged  (Oct^  1873),  he  wrote  to 
his  senior  bishop,  declaring  that  he  had  given 
Qp  bope  of  his  Church,  and  must  retire  from  its 
nimstiy.  He  was  declared  deposed  from  his 
•i^Bce,  and  thenceforward  began  the  movement 
which  rectulted  in  the  Hsfokmbd  Episcopal 
•Jhvich  (q.v.). 

Curate. — One  to  whom  the  cure  of  souls 
ii  given— that  is  to  say,  the  incumbent  of  a 
puuh;  and  in  this,  the  correct  and  etymo- 
logical sense,  the  word  is  used  all  through  the 
Prayer  Book  and  its  rubrics :  as  *'  our  Bishops 
wd  Cuiates,  and  all  congregations  committed 
to  their  chai^.*'  The  incumbent  of  a  French 
pariah  is  stUl  the  euri,  while  his  assistant, 
ilsG  with  a  correct  etymology,  is  his  vieairef 
chos  exactly  reversing  our  familiar  use  of  the 
s&sw  words  in  their  English  form. 

The  common  modem  use  of  the  word 
"mr&te"  is  to  describe,  not  the  incumbent 
hiia8el{,'but  the  cleric  who  is  licensed  to  act 
Bztder  him;  and,  as  such,  it  is  a  shortened 
explosion  for  the  term  **  assistant-curate," 
vhich  is  often,  and  should  be  always,  used  in 
tb«  licences.  [Cobb  op  Souls.]  Assistant- 
corates  subdivide  into  two  classes : — 

(Ij  Assistant-curates  where  the  incumbent 
»  not  resident.  These  are  the  only  clerics  of 
the  kiiid  reaUy  of  old  standing.  They  repre- 
i^t  the  medieval "  parish  priests  "  [Johnson's 
%/mA  Camotu,  ii.  38],  who  took  the  duty 
of  incumbents  unable  to  officiate  for  them- 
fehes.  One  very  frequent  cause  of  this 
mobility  was  the  want  of  proper  Orders,  as 
appeuB  even  from  the  name  given  to  the 
o^ciant,  which,  if  the  incumbent  had  been 
^"naelf  a  priest,  would  not  have  become  so 
ft)mmoii  as  it  was.  Thus  it  was  with  Dean 
^olfit  of  St  Paul's,  in  his  earlierdays  [Colet], 
ud with  John  Chapel,the  Kector  of  Ambrosden, 
n^p  Bicester,  who  from  1303  to  his  death,  in 
U56,  was  never  more  than  an  Acolytb  (q.v.). 
W,  however,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  an 
fficambcnt  must  be  a  prieet.  The  curates  here 
•I»ken  of  were  first  statutably  recognised  by 
13  Anne,  ell,  which  ordered  (in  confirmation 
^  canon  48)  the  bishop's  licence  and  regu- 
»ted  their  stipends.  These  were  again,  and 
*«^now,  regulated  by  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  106. 

(2)  Assistant-curates   to    resident    incum- 


bents. These  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed,  except  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  before  about  1830.  A  return  made  to 
Parliament  in  1831  showed  that  the  number 
of  assistant-curates  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  non-resident  incumbents.  The  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  increase  of  the  former 
are  chiefly  the  g^wth  of  population,  and  the 
inci'oaaed  work  undertaken  by  the  clergy 
from  a  deeper  sense  of  their  responsibilities. 
For    Stipendiary  Curate    see    Pekpbtual 

CURATB. 

Cure  of  SoilLi. — The  cure  of  the  souls  of 
men  is  committed  to  every  priest  at  his  ordi- 
nation, but  this  right  is  not' exercised  by  every 
Sriest.  The  right  itself  is  called  ''HiBtbitual 
urisdiction ; "  the  exercise  of  the  right,  "Ac- 
tual Jurisdiction ;  "  and  the  generic  term  for 
the  granting  of  either  is  *  *  Mission."  Thus,  the 
mission  of  a  bishop  for  the  cure  of  souls  within 
his  diocese  is  his  confirmation  and  consecration, 
and  that  of  a  priest  for  the  cure  of  souls  within 
his  pariah  is  his  institution  to  that  parish  by  the 
bishop,  who,  having  himself  the  ultimate  cure 
of  souls  throughout  his  whole  diocese,  commits 
different  portions  of  that  one  cure  to  different 
priests.  As  it  is  expressed  in  the  deed  of 
mstitution,  "the  cure  and  government  of  the 
souls  of  the  parishioners  of  the  said  parish " 
is  in  this  way  committed  to  the  instituted 
priest,  who  is  then  "  the  curate  **  in  the  proper 
sense.     [Curate.] 

Cnreton,  William,  D.D.  (b.  1808,  d.  1864), 
a  learned  Syriac  and  Oriental  scholar,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Canon  of 
Westminster  and  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's. 
He  was  bom  at  Westbury,  in  Shropshire, 
educated  at  Newport,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  went  with  a  Careswell  exhibition 
to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  servitor  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  income  which  was 
occasioned  to  the  family  by  his  father's  death. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1830,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1831  and  priest  in  1832.  He  was 
made  one  of  the  Select  Preachers  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1840.  In  1847  he 
became  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1849 
was  appointed  Canon  of  Westminster,  Rural 
Dean,  and  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's.  He 
took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1858.  Since  1830  he  had  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  for  this  reason  was  chosen  in  1837  to  be 
Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  at  the 
British  Museum,  giving  up  for  this  the  post 
he  had  hitherto  held  as  IJnder- Librarian  to 
the  Bodleian  Library.  His  duties  at  the 
British  Museum  consisted  in  compiling  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  works, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1846. 
He  had  also  collected  material  for  the  second 
part,  but  resigned  his  post  in  1850.  To  him 
the  task  was  assigned  of  classifying  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Nitrian  Collection,"  MBS. 
brought  by  Dr.  Tattam  from  the  monastery 
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of  St.  Mary,  Deipara,  in  1841  and  1843.  He 
published  the  letters  of  St  Ignatius,  with  a 
preface  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which  they 
had  been  published  in  their  original  form,  all 
previous  editions  having  been  much  altered 
from  the  real  works  of  St.  Ignatius ;  and  this 
preface  was  the  cause  of  much  controversy 
among  students  of  theology.  Other  works 
edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  were  : — FragmetiU  of  the 
Iliad,  in  1861;  The  Eecksiastieal  Hietory  ,of 
John,  Bishop  o/EpheeuSf  in  1853  ;  The  History 
of  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine,  by  Eusebius  of 
CfBsarea,  in  1858.  He  also  published,  in  1855, 
his  Spicilegium  Syriacum,  His  knowledge  of 
Oriental  languages  procured  him  memberships 
in  various  societies  of  which  these  were  the 
study ;  at  his  death  he  was  Foreign  Associate 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  member  of 
several  other  societies.  In  1859  the  Queen 
appointed  him  to  be  Crown  Trustee  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  May,  1863,  he  met  with 
a  railway  accident,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  at  Westminster.  June  17th,  1864. 

Curia  Homana. — The  body  of  officials 
which  forms  the  Papal  Court,  consisting 
of  the  congregations  of  cardinals  and  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  Pope's 
Prime  Minister,  and  through  whom  all  com- 
munications are  canied  on  between  the  Holy 
See  and  foreign  Powers. 

ClirsiTe. — A  term  derived  from  the  Latin 
eurso,  frequentative  of  curro,  **  to  run,"  "  to 
flow ; "  and  applied  to  the  later  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts,  which  were  written  in  a  running 
hand,  and  in  smaller  characters  than  the 
earlier  manuscripts,  known  as  Uncials  (q.v.). 
[Bible;  Codsx.J 

Cursor. — In  primitive  times,  when  per- 
secution was  rife,  and  it  was  dangerous  for 
Christians  to  make  known  the  time  and  place 
of  their  meetings,  the  cursor  was  one  who 
went  from  house  to  house  to  apprise  the 
faithful  of  them. 

Cnthbert,  St.,  was  bom  among  the  Picts 
in  the  Border  country.  He  was  of  humble 
parentage,  and  hi»  youth  was  spent  in  the 
occupation  of  a  shepherd,  but  he  afterwards 
received,  it  is  said,  a  Divine  vision,  which 
induced  him  to  apply  for  admission  to  the 
monastery  of  Melrose.  This  monastery  was 
an  offspring  of  Lindisfame,  but  was  now 
sending  out  branches  of  its  own.  In  course 
of  time  Cuthbert  became  Prior  of  Melrose,  and 
took  much  part  in  the  question  of  the  tonsure 
[Tonsurb]  ,  a  question  which  became  important, 
as  marking  a  distinction  between  the  native 
monks  and  those  who  followed  the  Roman 
manner.  Cuthbert  seems  to  have  favoured 
the  national  mode,  but  to  have  counselled 
acceptance  of  the  Roman  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  the  monastery 
of  Lindisfame  to  enforce  this  advice,    and, 


having  done  bo,  he  took  up  his  al 
Lindisfame  for  several  ^ears.  Foi 
years,  the  ascetic  disposition  of  hii 
growing  upon  him,  he  waa  a  hermit 
of  the  islands  near  Lindisfame.  In  i 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Hogulstad,  but  d 
the  office.  However,  the  aame  y 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfani 
held  it  two  years,  after  which  he  letu 
his  lonely  hermitage  to  die — an  event 
took  place  March  20th,  687.  He  lies 
in  Durham  CathedraL 

Cyprian,  St.,  was  bom  in  or  nei 
thage,  about  the  year  200,  and  became 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  that  city, 
not  embrace  Christianity  until  somew] 
in  life.  At  his  baptism,  he  took,  in  a 
to  his  former  name,  Cyprian  Thascius, 
Ca)cilius,  who  had  influenced  his  ooni 
and  who  afterwards,  on  his  death-bed, 
wife  and  children  in  Cyprian's  charge 
latter  waa  soon  ordained  to  the  ofl 
deacon  and  presbjrter ;  and  threo  yeai 
when  the  see  of  Carthage  fell  vacant, 
elected  bishop  unanimously  by  the 
though  five  presbyters  were  opposed 
election.  Cyprian  endeavoured,  after  1 
secration,  to  reform  abuses  which  ^  hi 
existed  within  the  diocese;  but  aft 
years  the  persecution  under  Deciua 
him  to  take  refuge  at  a  place  not  : 
where  he  remained  for  fourteen  i 
During  this  time  he  kept  up  a  consta] 
monication  with  the  Church,  enoourag 
people  to  hold  fast  their  faith,  and 
renounce  it,  as  many  did,  with  the  j 
of  being  allowed,  when  the  storm  w; 
to  return  to  the  Church. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  city,  in  251, 1 
moned  a  council  to  decide  the  questio 
the  method  of  dealing  with  the  penitc 
states  known  as  "the  Lapsed,"  an 
Libellaties — those  who  by  payment  h 
tained  false  certificates  of  ha^nng  sacri 
the  gods.  The  most  extreme  views  wer 
Some  were  for  re-admitting  them  imme 
others  for  refusing  them  finally,  i 
took  a  middle  view,  that  of  re-admissii 
a  lengthened  penance,  and  this  riew 
eventually  that  of  the  whole  Christian  < 
Great  disorders  were  at  this  time  cai 
the  Nov  ATI  AN  ScHisx  (q.v.),  againsi 
Cyprian  had  to  write  much  whilst  he  wi 
ing  another  e^l  that  tormented  his  flo 
at  this  time  the  plague  was  raging  thn 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  Cyprian  devot 
self  to  nursing  the  sick,  burying  the  d 
encouraging  those  who  were  faint-l 
In  253  he  was  engaged  in  a  controver 
the  Bishops  of  Numidia  concerning 
by  heretics,  in  which  he  maintained  \ 
sacrament  should  be  re-adminiBtered 
who  had  not  been  baptised  by  a 
of  the  Church.  Stephen,  the  Bij 
Rome,    combated   this  opinion,  and 
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broke  off  oommanion  with  the  African  Church; 
hut  Cyprian  held  his  ground,  acknowledging 
the  honour  due  to  the  bishop  of  so  great  a  city 
as  Rome,  but  not  acknowledging  any  power 
of  the  biihop  over  himself.  In  257  Valerian 
**i  oa  foot  a  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
and  Cyprian  was  brought  before  the  Pro- 
ivQiul  Fatemus.  He  declared  himself  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  bishop,  steadily  refused  to  sacrifice, 
or  to  disclose  the  names  of  his  clergy ;  where- 
upon he  was  banished  with  Pontius  to  Curu- 
>«i3,  a  place  at  some  distance  from  Carthage. 
Here  he  remained  for  a  year,  in  communica- 
tion with  his  flock,  until  the  arrival  of  a  new 
proconsul,  Galerius ;  he  was  then  conmianded 
to  remain  in  his  gardens  near  Carthage. 
Thence  he  was  taken  for  his  trial  to  a  place 
ahoat  four  miles  from  the  city,  on  Sept.  13th, 
ih%.  He  again  refuscid  to  sacrifice,  in  spite 
of  earnest  entreaties  from  the  ma^strate, 
.ind  was  finally  condemned  as  bemg  "a 
ringleader  in  impiety  against  the  gods  of 
Kume,  and  haTing  resisted  the  attempts  made 
^•y  the  Emperors  to  reclaim  him."  He  was 
I  vndemned  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  sentence 
va«  carried  out  at  once,  in  the  presence  of  his 
wirrowing  people.  His  works  are  published 
in  Clark's  AnU-Nieene  Christian  Library.  They 
lumpriae  about  eighty  Epistles  and  some 
Tufftmrses,  "  On  the  Vanity  of  Idols,"  on  "  Vir- 
snuity/'  "On  the  Lapsed,"  "  On  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,"  "  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  "  On 
Mortality,"  etc.  etc.  Lactantius  calls  him 
**the  first  eloquent  Christian  writer."  His 
mnner  is  formed  on  that  of  TertuUian,  but 
13  not  80  rough  and  violent.  But  his  works 
tre  chiefly  valuable  for  the  light  which  they 
tWv  on  the  government  and  belief  of  the 

<  hurch  of  his  day. 

Cj^ril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  succeeded 
M^ximus  in  that  office  in  350.  He  seems  at 
tir^  to  have  had  Arian  tendencies ;  but  when 
hh  Iroke  with  the  Arians  they  procured  his 
'•uiidunent,  and  St.  Jerome  informs  us  that 
ht  had  but  eight  years'  peaceable  possession 
t'f  his  see.     He  assisted  at  the  second  General 

<  V>nncil  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  381,  and 
«3ir<i  in  March,  386.  His  Catecheses,  or  Cate- 
^1etical  Lectures,  are  extant,  and  are  valuable 
Ur  the  light  they  throw  on  the  doctrines  and 
ir^ices  of  the  ancient  Church.  Some  other 
trar-ts  which  go  under  his  name  in  the  BibUo- 
t'ft'ca  Ptttrum  are  mostly  spurious. 

Cyrily  St.,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was 
^«fim  in  that  city  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
''>urth  century.  For  some  years  he  lived  as 
•«  monk  in  the  Nitrian  mountains,  but  in  411 
«u  called  to  succeed  his  mother's  brother, 
Thfophilua,  in  the  Patriarchal  Chair  of  Alex- 
iiitiria,  and,  like  him,  at  once  showed  himself 
^*^oe  against  anything  which  appeared  un- 
"Tlhodox  or  irregular.  He  was  no  sooner  in- 
-taUed  than  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of 
the  city,  and  deprived  their  bishop,  Theo- 


pompus,  of  his  personal  property.  Soon 
after,  the  Jews  ha^-ing  insulted  the  Chris- 
tians at  Alexandria,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Christians,  ousted  the  Jews 
from  their  synagogue,  and  suffered  the 
Christians  to  plunder  them.  lie  also  en- 
eouraged  the  tumult  which  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  beautitol  and  chaste  Hypatia, 
the  heathen  philosopher.  These  deeds  brought 
him  into  colUsion  with  the  Imperial  Governor 
of  Alexandria,  Orestes;  the  city  was  split 
into  two  parties,  and  500  monks,  marching  in 
a  body  against  Orestes  to  revenge  some  slight, 
wounded  him  in  his  coach. 

But  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Cyril  is  his  controversy  with  Nestorius. 
[NESTOHirs.]  The  controversy,  beg^un  at 
Constantinople,  reached  Egypt,  the  party  of 
Nestorius  having  conveyed  his  sermons 
thither;  and  some  Egyptian  monks  having 
declared  on  that  side,  Cyril  wrote  in  429  a 
treatise  against  him.  Both  parties  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  (Theodosius  II.),  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  Home,  Celestine.  The  latter  con- 
voked a  S3nQod  at  Home  (Aug.,  430),  and 
here  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  was  condemned, 
whereupon  Celestine  wrote  to  Cyril,  authoris- 
ing him  to  excommunicate  and  depose  Nes- 
torius, unless  he  should  recant  within  ten  days. 
Cyril  thereupon  convened  a  synod  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  anathematised  any  who  should  deny 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  **  Mother  of 
God."  Nestorius  replied  with  a  counter- 
anathema,  and  as  the  contest  had  now  gone  to 
extremity,  the  Emperor  gave  notice  (Nov. 
19th,  430)  for  the  assembling  of  the  third  (Ecu- 
menical Council,  to  meet  on  the  Whitsuntide 
next  ensuing.  The  meeting-place  was  to  be 
Ephesus,  that  city  being  between  Constantin- 
ople and  Alexandria,  and,  moreover,  being 
the  place  where  the  Virgin  was  believed  to  have 
died.  JEphesus,  Covncil  ofJ  John,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  the  other  Eastern  bishops, 
then  held  a  synod  of  their  own,  and  deposed 
Cyril,  and  the  Emperor's  Court  for  a  while 
confirmed  this  deposition  as  well  as  that  of 
Nestorius.  But  by  the  mediation  of  Paul, 
Bishop  of  Emesa,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  bishops.  Nes- 
torius was  banished,  and  his  writings  publicly 
burnt.  Cyril  held  his  see  till  his  death,  a.d. 
444.  A  lively  description  of  the  times  of 
Cyril  is  found  in  Charles  Kingsley's  novel 
Hypatia, 

The  works  of  Cjrril,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, were  collected  in  7  vols,  by  John  Aubert, 
Canon  of  Laon,  in  .1638.  The  first  con- 
tains his  books  concerning  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  his  Glaphyra^ 
an  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  second 
contains  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  the  third 
that  on  the  minor  prophets,  and  the  fourth 
that  on  St.  John  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  take  in 
his  Thesaurus^  the  Dialogues  upon  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  and  his  Homilies  and  Epistles. 
The  last  gives  the  Tracts  against  Nestorius, 
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against  Julian  and  the  Anthropomorphites, 
and  a  tre&tiae  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Cyril  (Lucab),  bom  in  Candia  in  the  six- 
teenth centuT}',  was  made  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria in  1602,  and  of  Constantinople  in  1621. 
He  published  a  Concession  of  Faith  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  agrees  in  most  points  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  Pope  Urban 
V  III.,  being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  and 
of  his  sending  some  Greek  priests  into  Holland, 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  countermine  him, 
and  the  Jesuits  prevailed  so  far  with  the 
Turks  as  to  bring  him  several  times  in  danger 
of  his  life  in  1 628  ;  at  last  they  got  him  deposed 
and  banished,  Anastasius,  a  Candiot,  a  person 
of  bad  reputation,  being  put  in  his  place.  But 
this  man^s  character  became  so  notorious  that 
C>'ril  was  restored  to  his  see.  However, 
being  still  persecuted  by  his  old  enemies,  he 
was  put  in  prison,  and  strangled  by  order 
of  the  Sultan  in  1638.  His  Confession  of  Faith 
was  afterwards  printed  in  England.  There  is 
no  question  that  he  was  eager  and  sincere  in 
his  love  for  his  Church,  and  desired  to  conform 
it  to  the  primitive  faith,  and  to  bring  it  into 
closer  union  with  the  English  Church.  He 
entered  into  correspondence  with  its  leading 
divines — e.g.  with  Abbot,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury— sent  youths  to  England  to  be 
educated,  and  started  a  printing-pross.  But 
unfortunately,  no  one  was  found  to  succeed 
him,  and  the  only  residt  of  his  work  was  the 
memory  of  his  good  example,  of  his  purity  of 
purpose,  and  of  his  dauntless  courage.  He 
IS  specially  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  English- 
men for  having  presented  to  King  Charles  I. 
the  famous  Alexandrian  Manuscript  (Codex 
A),  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Cyril  and  Methodius.    [Methodius.] 


Ba  Costa,  Isaac  {K  1798,  d.  1860),  a 
Jew — bom  in  Holland,  but  of  Portuguese 
family — of  brilliant  abilities  and  learning. 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity  about  the 
time  of  his  majority,  and  became  a  powerful 
Christian  apologist.  His  most  important 
work  is  an  answer  to  Strauss's  Life  of  Christy 
entitled  The  Four  Witnesses.  He  was  also  a 
highly  esteemed  poet. 

Daille,  Jean,  a  Protestant  minister  at 
Charenton,  near  Paris,  bom  at  Chateller- 
ault,  Jan.  6th,  1594.  He  was  designed  for 
secular  employment,  but  his  inclination  led 
him  otherwise.  He  studied  at  Poictiers  and 
Saumur,  and  in  1619  travelled  with  the 
grandchildren  of  the  Sieur  Philip  du  Plessis 
Momay  into  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England.  He  was  much  importuned  by  the 
famous  Father  Paul  Sarpi  to  settle  at 
Venice,  but  declined  to  do  so,  and  in  1623 


was  received  as  a  Protestant  minister  by  tl 
Sieur  du  Plessis,  who  shortly  afterwards  die 
in  his  arms,  and  whose  memoirs  Daille  nea 
year  edited.  He  was  afterwards  minister  i 
Saumur,  and  then  at  ChiUrenton,  and  died  i 
Paris,  April  16th,  1670,  aged  seventy-six.  Hi 
greatest  work  is  his  De  Usu  Patrum,  whic 
was  translated  into  English,  and  has  laUl 
been  reprinted.  He  also  wrote  a  treats! 
to  prove  St.  Ignatius^s  epistles  counterfHt!| 
and  was  answered  by  Bishop  Pearson  in  hi 
Vindieia,  etc. 


Daily  Servico. — It  was  the  int<>nti« 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  framin?  cl 
the  Prayer  Book,  that  Divine  Service  ahouli 
be  performed  on  every  day  in  the  year.  Thd 
Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  says  : — "  And  afl 
Priests  and  Deacons  are  to  say  Daily  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  either  privat-.-ljr] 
or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness  or  some 
other  urgent  cause.  And  the  Curate  that 
ministereth  in  every  Parish  Church  or  Chapel, 
being  at  home,  and  not  otherwise  reasonably 
hindered,  shall  say  the  same  in  the  Parish 
Church  where  he  ministereth,  and  shall  dKu"^^ 
a  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto  a  convenient 
time  before  he  begin,  that  the  people  nLi> 
come  to  hear  God*s  Word,  and  to  pray  with 
him."  The  Morning  and  Evening  Service- 
are  called  "  Daily,"  and  the  Calendar  appoint> 
Daily  Lessons.  The  custom  had  almost  di^ 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  this  centur>. 
except  in  cathedrals,  and  the  revival  vi^ 
even  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  ^  en- 
couraged formalism."  But  so  late  as  th' 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  w^-^ 
very  common,  and  it  has  now  become  th** 
rule  in  most  of  our  large  towns  and  in  many 
villages. 

Dalmatic. — An  ecclesiastical  vestment 
— namely,  the  special  tunicle  worn  by  th'' 
Deacon,  or  Gospeller,  but  difFering  very  litt^ 
from  that  which  the  Sub-deacon,  or  EpustoL^r. 
wears.  The  general  form  of  the  vestment  i» 
that  of  a  loose  frock  with 
large  round  sleeves  (not 
pointed,  like  those  of  a  sur- 
plice), and  partly  open  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  sides;  it 
differs  chiefly  from  the  sur- 
plice in  being  somewhat 
more  richly  embroidered,  and 
sometimes  rather  longer. 

The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  Dalmatia,  the 
clergy  of  which  were  the  first 
to  generally  adopt  it;  and 
mention  is  found  of  it  as  DAuiATtc. 
early  as  the  time  of  St.  Cy- 
prian, about  A.D.  250.  It  was  also  worn  »t 
coronation  by  medisBval  Sovereigns,  in  ich'n 
of  the  ecclesiastical  character  which  they 
were  considered  to  bear.  ThusWalsinpham. 
in  his  account  of  Richard  II.*8  coroo&tioQi 
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DMotions  his  investiture  with  *'  the  dalmatic 
of  St.  Edward  (the  Confessor)/'  and  even  with 
astolerMaske]l,Jfo9».J?i^,iii.,xxzii.].  When 
Edvara  L's  tomb  was  opened  in  1774,  he  was 
found  to  be  vested  in  a  red  silk  dalmatic, 
with  a  white  stole  crossed  on  the  breast. 
[Mafikell,  iiL,  Ixxv.]  The  old  l^perors  of 
Gt^rmsnv  were  considered  to  hold  the  order 
of  aub-deaoon,  and  ^laximilian  (grandfather 
of  Charles  Y.)  is  said  to  have  often  officiated 
8:)  such  at  msas.  - 

''The  Twnicle,'"  says  Palmer,  «  called  tunica, 
MmttvM,  tunieella,  etc.,  in  the  West,  was 
naed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
ChurcL  Originally  it  had  no  sleeves,  and 
vu  then  often  called  Colobium.  The  garment 
iMd  by  deacons  in  the  Greek  Church  and  all 
thd  £ut,  and  called  Stieharum^  seems  to  be 
the  ancient  Colobium.  It  is  said  that  wide 
sWrefl  were  added  to  the  Colobium  about  the 
fourth  century  in  the  West,  which  thence- 
forth was  often  called  Dalmatic;  and  when 
0^  by  sub-deacons,  Tunielc.  But  the  shape 
of  the  garment  was  the  same,  by  whomsoever 
it  was  worn.  In,  the  Middle  Ages  several 
distinctions  were  made  relative  to  the  use  of 
the  tonic  by  bishops  and  others;  but  the 
Greek  and  Eastern  Churches  do  not  use  the 
sleeved  tunic,  and  with  them  no  such  distinc- 
tions are  in  existence.  The  tunic  was  made 
of  the  same  sort  of  materials,  etc.,  as  the  cope 
and  vestment ;  and  the  English*  Ritual  directs 
it  to  be  used  by  the  assistant-ministers  in  the 
Holy  Communion."     [Oriff,  Lit.y  ii.  403.] 


I.,   Pope  of   Rome,  was   a 

Spaniard.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Liberius, 
A.D.  366,  the  greater  portion  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  elected  Damasus  to  succeed  him,  but 
Urcisimus,  a  deacon,  was  chosen  Anti-Pope  by 
a  Action,  and  in  the  conflict  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  persons  were  murdered  in  a  smgle 
day.  Damasus  was  confirmed  in  the  chair  by 
the  Emperor  Valentinian,  and  the  Anti-Pope 
wtf  banished  the  city.  However,  he  still  had 
AQpporters,  both  at  home  and  in  the  provinces, 
notably  ihe  Bishops  of  Puzzoli  and  Parma, 
vho,  other  means  failing,  suborned  witnesses 
to  accuse  Damasus  of  adulter^*,  of  which  charge 
he  was  cleared  in  an  assembly  of  forty-four 
bishops,  and  at  length  he  obtained  free  pos- 
M»on  of  the  see.  He  called  councils  against 
the  Arians  and  against  Apollinarius,  summon- 
iTLZ  the  Eastern  bishops  to  this  synod  by  the 
name  of  wm,  bat  they  wrote  back  to  him,  and 
the  other  bishops  assembled  there,  gfiving  him 
and  them  no  otner  title  than  that  of  brethren 
Hnd  eoUeojfuee.  In  his  time  was  held  the 
second  General  Council  of  Constantinople. 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  singing  of 
psalms  into  the  Western  Church.  His  great 
vork  was  the  reopening  of  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs, which  had  been  closed  by  the  Christians 
in  the  davs  of  peraecntion.  Damasus  removed 
th<>  rubbish  which  blocked  up  the  entrances, 
made  easier  passages  from  one  part  to  another, 


and,  having  diligently  sought  out  the  resting- 
plaoes  of  t]he  martyrs,  had  inscriptions  placeid 
over  them,  hundi^  of  which  still  remain. 
St.  Jerome  was  his  attached  friend  and  secre- 
tary. He  died  in  386.  A  few  of  his  letters 
remain. 

DamiaaiL  Pbtbb  (b,  1007,  d.  1072), 
Cardinal  ancC  Bishop  of  Ostia,  was  a  very 
strict  Benedictine,  and  exerted  himself  strongly 
against  the  scandalous  vices  of  the  age.  His 
Liber  Gomorrhaus  was  so  full  of  nightful 
charges  against  the  clergy  of  the  time,  that, 
though  it  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  IX.,  the 
next  Pope,  under  pretence  of  getting  it  copied, 
obtained  possession  of  the  MS.,  and  would  not 
let  Damiani  have  it  again.  It  appears  from 
Damiani's  letters  {Up.  13,  Lib.  6),  that  there 
were  ecclesiastics  in  his  time  who  held  it 
lawful  for  priests  to  be  married ;  and  though 
these  were  less  profligate  than  the  rest,  l^be. 
fact  does  not  seem  to  have  even  suggested  to 
the  stem  Benedictine  that  a  relaxation  from 
the  celibate  rule  might  have  been  for  good 
He  used  the  most  extravagant  language  in 
praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  was  enthu- 
siastic in  his  advocacy  of  flagellation  as  a 
penance.  [See  Roberts,  Ch,  Bist.j  ii.  677.] 
In  1069,  Pope  Nicholas  II.  sent  hun  as  leg- 
ate to  Milan,  to  reform  the  simoniacal  prac- 
tices of  that  Church.  Pope  Alexander  II. 
likewise  sent  him  as  legate  into  France,  to 
take  up  the  difference  between  the  Bishop 
of  Monte  Casino  and  the  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
concerning  the  privileges  of  that  abbey.  £a 
1068  he  went  as  legate  into  Germany,  to  pre- 
vent the  Emperor  Henry's  divorce  from  his 
wife  Bertha.  He  died  in  1072.  His  works 
are  in  4  vols. ;  the  first  contains  letters,  the 
second  sermons,  the  third  opweula^  or  small 
tracts;  the  fourth  prayers,  hymns,  etc  He 
wrote  with  great  ease,  perspicuity,  and  force. 

Daannatory  Clauses. — An  expression 
sometimes,  but  not  very  correctly,  applied  to 
the  second  and  last  verses  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  them 
Minatory  (warning),  or  Monitory  (exhorting) 
clauses.  It  has  been  urged  concerning  them 
that  they  are  intended  to  express  the  infinite 
importance  to  the  soul  of  a  right  knowledge 
of  God.  "This  is  life  eternal,"  said  our 
Lord,  "  that  they  should  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast 
sent.*'  Those  who  thus  defend  the  clauses  in 
question  urge  that  it  is  altogether  false  to  say 
that  it  matters  not  what  a  man  beHeves,  pro- 
vided his  actions  are  honest ;  the  very  fact  of 
a  revelation  of  God  indicatixig  that  the  accept- 
ance of  that  revelation  in  its  entirety  is  lor 
the  soul's  health.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
denied  that  the  clauses  have  given  distress 
to  many  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  who  have 
interpreted  them  as  declaring  that  pious 
Unitarians  and  others,  including  men  whom 
Christians  of  all  denominations  delight  to 
honour,  are  outside  the  pale  of  salvation.    To 
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meet  such  feelings  as  these,  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  in  1879  made  the  following 
declaration : — 

"  For  the  removal  of  doubts,  and  to  prevent 
disquietude  in  the  use  of  the  Creed  commonly 
called  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  it  is  hereby 
solemnly  declared — 

**  (1)  That  the  Confession  of  our  Christian 
Faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius,  doth  not  make  any  addition  to 
the  faith  as  contained  in  Holy  bcripture,  but 
warneth  against  errors  whicb  from  time  to 
time  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"  (2)  That,  as  Holy  Scripture  in  divers 
places  doth  promise  life  to  them  that  believe, 
and  declare  the  condemnation  of  them  that 
believe  not,  so  doth  the  Church,  in  this  Con- 
fession, declare  the  necessity  for  all  who 
would  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  of  holding 
fast  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  great  peril  of 
rejecting  the  same.  Wherefore,  the  warnings 
in  this  Confession  of  Faith  are  to  be  under- 
stood no  otherwise  than  the  like  warnings  of 
Holy  Scripture;  for  we  must  receive  God's 
threatenings,  even  as  His  promises,  in  such- 
witte  as  they  are  generally  set  forth  in  Holy 
Writ.  Moreover,  the  Church  doth  not  herein 
pronounce  judgment  on  any  particular  person  or 
persons,  God  alone  being  the  Judge  of  all. " 

Dancers. — A  sect  of  fanatics,  which 
arose  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1373,  whence 
the^  spread  through  the  districts  of  Li^ge, 
Hainault,  and  oUier  parts  of  Flanders. 
Persons  of  both  sexes  would  suddenly  com- 
mence dancing  in  the  streets,  houses,  and 
even  churches.  Holding  each  other's  hands, 
they  would  whirl  round  and  round  with  ex- 
traordinary velocity,  and  continue  hour  after 
hour,  till  they  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion 
and  suffocation;  they  affirmed  that  during 
this  -violent  agitation  they  were  favoured 
with  wonderful  visions.  These  dancers 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  begging 
their  subsistence,  and  they  treated  the  priest 
hood,  and  worship,  and  rites  of  the  Church 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  so  that  the  ig- 
norant clergy  looked  on  ^is  frenzy  as  the 
work  of  evil  spirits,  whom  they  endeavoured 
to  exorcise  by  singing  hymns,  and  by  applying 
fumigations  of  incense  during  these  mad  per- 
formances, and  they  believed  that  their  work 
was  successful  in  vanquishing  the  devil.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  this  religious  dancing  again 
made  its  appearance,  but  it  was  now  looked 
upon  as  a  inalady  which  might  be  cured  by  the 
aid  of  the  Church.  When  it  appeared  at 
Strasburg  in  1418,  the  dancers  were  sent  to 
St.  Vitus's  Chapel  at  Kotestein,  where  mass 
was  celebrated  for  them  ;  this  circumstance 
was  the  origin  of  our  name  "  St.  Vitus's 
Dance,*'  applied  to  an  afPection  of  the  nerves. 

Daniel.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  succeeded 
Bishop  Hedda  in  703.  The  death  of  the  latter 
prelate  was  followed  by  the  division  of  the  see, 
the  mother  portion  retaining  the  old  name; 


the  new  division  received  the  name  of 
borne,  and  in  process  of  time  became  k 
as  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Daniel  was  one  of  the  most  le 
of  English  prelates,  his  acquaintance 
sacred  literature  being  such  that  the\ 
able  Bede  received  great  assistance  fron 
and  acknowledged  it  in  the  preface  to  hi 
tory.  Daniel  himself  wrote  a  History 
Province^  Deeds  of  the  West  Saxons^  a  Hist 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Lives  of  Bishop  Cedd 
Aldhelm.  But  the  only  works  of  his  si 
ing  are  some  letters  to  the  great  St.  Boi 
his  pupil  and  friend,  on  the  true  metl 
converting  the  heathen.  Daniel  made  a  g 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  721,  where  he  is  i 
have  subscribed  a  declaration  against  an 
marry  "  women  consecrated  to  GhxL*'  1 
he  resigned  his  see,  **  to  the  end,"  says  tl 
torian,  "  that  he  might  conclude  his  lon^ 
ing  age  in  quiet  repose."  He  became  a 
of  Malmesbury,  where  he  died  the  next 

Dante  Alighieri,  the  first  and  gi 
of  Italian  poets,  claims  a  place  in  this  vc 
since  not  only  was  he  a  great  authc 
politician,  but  he  had  also  a  profound 
upon  mediaeval  theology.  The  nations 
rose  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  f 
emerged  slowly  out  of  barbarism  into  ci 
tion.  Italy  was  well  in  advance  of  the 
nations.  The  nobles  lived  in  fortified  c 
surrounded  by  villages  of  oppressed  seH 
bishops  were  territorial  lords,  but  the  ; 
of  the  cities  preserved  much  of  the  a 
Homan  liberty  and  self-government. 
Italian  cities  became  rich,  proud,  enterpi 
and  powerful.  The  Grerman  Emperors 
themselves,  and  indeed  were,  succesa 
the  ancient  Caesars,  and  their  dominio 
known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
were,  further.  Kings  of  Italy.  But  the  It 
hate4  them  as  foreigners,  and  would 
early  enough,  become  free  of  them,  bt 
they  were  so  frequently  quarrelling 
each  other,  and  at  such  times  the  f 
party  invited  the  aid  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
subjugation  was  perpetuated.  This  w 
unity  continued  to  be  the  bane  of  Ital\ 
down  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Whei 
Gregory  VII.  began  the  stniggle  wii 
Emperors,  which  lasted  in  one  form  or  a 
to  the  Reformation,  the  population  of  the 
on  the  whole,  took  the  side  of  the  Pc 
whilst  the  feudal  nobles  generally  de 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  Imperial 
The  partisans  of  the  Emperors  were 
Ghibellines,  those  of  the  I'opes  Guelfi 
names  being  derived  from  two  rival  hoi 
Germany.  And  thus  the  Italian  Re) 
became,  some  Guelf,  some  Ghibellini 
fierce  quarrels  over  and  over  again  i 
fair  fields  and  beautiful  cities  into  sa 
blood.  In  1282  Florence,  then  one  < 
largest  cities  of  Italy,  with  a  large  am 
a  .population  of  100,000,  formed  for  i\ 
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new  coDstitation.  It  had  two  hundred  cloth 
mana&etoriefl,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
baniu.  Hie  Floreatinee  issued  a  new  coin, 
called  after  them  the  JloriHy  and  ita  existence 
among  us  is  a  memorial,  six  hundred  years 
later,  of  the  ancient  wealth  of  Florence.  At 
the  head  of  the  new  constitution  were  to  he 
three  Prion  (chiefs) ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
fire,  in  1300,  Dante  was  elected  to  one  of  these 
offices.  He  had  been  well  educated,  had  lost  his 
fiither  at  ten,  had  been  brought  up  by  keen  poli- 
ticians as  a  GaeH  The  trials  and  excitements 
of  his  life  belong  to  general  biography ;  we 
hare  only  to  chronicle  that  his  political  conduct 
displesaed  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  1302  he 
was  banished  from  Florence.  In  bitterness 
of  spirit  he  went  into  a  life  of  exile,  and  never 
returned  to  his  native  city.  He  had  been  a 
Gnelf :  he  was  now  a  zealous  Ghibelline ;  and 
in  1310  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VII. 
urging  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  Florence. 
The  attempt  was  made,  and  failed.  Dante 
went  to  Paris,  probably  to  Oxford,  to  Avig- 
non, to  Ravenna,  and  at  this  last  town  he 
ended  his  life,  on  Sept  14th,  1321,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six.  The  Florentines  had  offered  to 
take  him  back  if  he  would  appear  among 
thi^  in  penitent's  garb,  but  he  rejected  the 
H^er  with  proud  disdain.  At  Ravenna  he 
wrote  his  AriwfMO,  as  well  as  a  devout  treatise 
on  the  Psalms,  a  work  of  pious  resignation 
and  consolation,  laying  his  cause  before  Qod 
ifir  judgment,  but  confessing  himself  sinful 
and  weak.  The  Florentines  made  several 
attempts  to  obtain  his  ashes,  but  Ravenna 
r-fused  to  part  with  the  precious  relic  of 
^<T  hoepitaUty  to  the  great  exile.  The 
Floreotxnea  have  made  him  the  best  amends 
•hey  could,  by  setting  up  a  beautiful  monu- 
nient  to  him,  although  his  bones  lie  elsewhere. 
In  his  childhood  Dante  had  seen  a  beautiful 
inri,  Beatrice  Portinari.  Her  image  re- 
mained with  him,  the  remembrance  of  .her 
ic^pt  him  virtnoua,  and  in  his  dreams  he 
h^held  hex  radiant.  His  first  poems  were 
a^Mressed  to  her.  She  died  in  1290,  but  her 
memory  still  inspired  his  genius,  and  he 
represented  her  in  his  great  poem  as  guiding 
h im  through  the  circles  of  heaven.  That  poem, 
the  //irtffa  Commedia,  consists  of  one  hundred 
•tmtos.  The  fint  is  introductory ;  then  come 
three  times  thirty-three,  in  allusion  to  the  years 
•  f  Our  Loid*s  life  on  earth.  These  describe, 
«-p&ntelv,  the  three  regions  of  Hell,  Purga- 
^'Tv,  and  Paradise.  First  he  descends  into 
K*-U,  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil,  who  is 
ri^preeented  as  almost  a  Christian,  and  who 
haa  such  charms  and  power  as  to  overawe  the 
^irious  demons  and  monsters  that  they  meet. 
They  descend  throng^  nine  successive  circles 
"f  horror,  in  each  one  finding  criminals 
«*iffering  for  particular  sins :  in  one  covetous- 
n* «,  in  other*  sacrilege,  murder,  treachery, 
injniatitiide,  and  ao  on.  The  reality  is  brought 
rmt  by  the  vision  of  one  and  another  perpe- 
•ntor  of  special  deeds  of  horror  recoraed  in 


history,  and  among  them  the  poet  fails  not  to 
recognise  some  of  the  Popes.  The  visitors  emerge 
at  length,  and  come  to  the  mountain  of  Purga- 
tory. Thia  Purgatory  is  not — what  popular 
Romanism  at  least  has  made  it — a  place  of 
sordid  trafiSlc.  It  is  a  place  such  as  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  imagined,  where  sinners,  still 
capable  of  better  things,  can  be  purified  from 
their  eviL  It  has  seven  terraces,  each 
adapted  for  the  expiation  of  the  seven  ^^reat 
sins.  The  poet  travels  during  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  reaches  Paradise.  But 
between  it  and  himself  rolls  the  river  of 
Lethe;  suddenly  his  lost  Beatrice  appears, 
and  helps  him  to  cross  it.  She  reveals  the 
future  destiny  of  the  Church,  and  darkly  pre- 
dicts some  future  events.  The  Paradise,  the 
ideal  of  which  is  drawn  from  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  is  divided  into  nine  spheres  wheeling 
round  the  earth.  Beatrice  conducts  him 
through  them  all,  and  he  holds  converse  with 
sainted  spirits. 

That  Dante  was  an  orthodox  Catholic  is 
clear;  he  followed  closely  the  scholastic 
divinity.  But  he  was  also  a  vehement 
hater  of  the  Worldliness  and  corruption  of 
the  Church,  and  longed  as  earnestly  as 
Savonarola  for  its  Reformation.  One  Jesuit 
Father  says  that  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  disciple  of  Wicliffe.  As  he  walked  about 
the  streets  of  Ravenna,  it  is  said  that  the 
children  pointed  at  him  with  awe-struck 
faces,  and  whispered,  *'  There  goes  the  man 
that  has  been  in  hell." 

Darboy,  GsoifoE,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
was  bom  at  Fayl- Billot,  Haute -Mame,  on 
Jan.  16th,  1813.  He  studied  with  great  suc- 
cess at  the  Seminary  of  Langres,  and  took 
holy  orders  in  1836,  when  he  was  named  Vicar 
of  Saint  Dirier.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  at  Langres, 
andin  1 841  to  that  also  of  Dogmatical  Theolog>'. 
In  1846,  in  consequence  of  the  seminar}' 
being  confided  to  a  religious  Order,  M.  Darboy 
left  the  diocese  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
Archbishop  Affre  obtained  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  Almoner  of  the  College  Henri 
IV.  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Notre  Dame. 
M.  Sibour,  the  next  Archbishop,  charged  him 
with  tiie  direction  of  the  Monitmr  Catholique, 
but  he  gave  it  up  for  a  mission  for  the  in- 
spection of  religious  instruction  in  the 
colleges  of  the  diocoRe.  In  November,  1854, 
he  accompanied  the  Archbishop  to  Rome,  and 
was  presented  to  the  Pope,  who  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Apostolical  Protho* 
notary.  In  1 856  he  was  named  titulary  Vicar- 
General  of  Notre  Dame,  and  in  1859  became 
Bishop  of  Nancy.  In  1863  he  succeeded 
Sibour  as  Archbishop  of  Paris.  He  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  Jesuits,  and  voted 
against  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
though  he  afterwards  submitted  to  it.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  was  very 
energetic  in  carrying  out  schemes  for  the 
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relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  He  was 
arrested  bv  the  Communists  on  April  4th, 
1871,  and  kept  as  a  hostage  in  the  prison  of 
La  Roquette.  Finding  that  the  defeat  of 
their  insurrection  was  a  certainty,  these 
wretches,  between  seven  and  eight  o'dock  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  May  24th,  bar- 
barously shot  him,  with  the  Cur6  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  sixty  other  hostages.  He  died 
in  the  attitude  of  blessing  his  murderers.  M. 
Darboy  was  the  author  of  The  Women  of  the 
Bible,  Holy  Women,  and  a  translation  of  de 
Imitatione  ChritU,  all  illustrated,  and  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  a  refined  literary  taste  and 
great  learning. 

Darbyites.    [Plymouth  Brbthubn.] 

D'Anbign^,  Jban  Hbnbt  Mbblb  {b, 
at  Geneva  in  1794,  d.  1872). — An  eminent 
divine  and  Church  historian.  His  father  was 
Louis  Merle,  a  merchant,  whose  grandfather 
having  married  a  Mdlle.  I)'Aubign6,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished French  Protestant  family,  that 
name  was  added,  according  to  Swiss  custom, 
to  the  original  surname.  D*Aubign6  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Berlin,  where  he 
studied  Church  history  under  Neander,  and  he 
was  chosen  pastor  to  the  French  Church  in 
Hamburg,  whence  he  went  to  Brussels,  where 
he  became  famous  as  a  preacher.  In  1830 
oame  the  Belgian  Revolution,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  returned  to  his  native  land ;  but, 
dissatisfied  with  the  course  things  were  taking 
in  the  national  Genevese  Church,  he  separated 
from  it,  and  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
Church  History  in  the  college  at  Geneva 
founded  by  the  Evangelical  Society.  Li 
1835  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  great 
work,  the  Hietory  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  which  became  very  popular, 
especially  in  Britain  and  America.  In  Scot- 
land there  was  an  immense  circulation  of  the 
book,  and  in  1856  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
conferred  on  him  its  freedom.  Two  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  translation  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  in  Great  Britain  alone. 
He  married  an  Irish  lady  in  1858.  D'Aubig^e 
also  published  Tlie  Protector  (a  vindication  of 
the  character  of  Cromwell),  Germany,  England, 
and  Scotland;  or,  JRecollectione  of  a  Sw  is*  Minister, 
besides  many  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical matters.  His  history,  though  very 
frequently  it  is  somewhat  enthusiastic  in  its 
partisanship,  is  full  of  valuable  information, 
and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  deep 
religious  earnestness  which  unquestionably 
characterised  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bavenant,  John  {b,  1672),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
in  1597,  and  took  his  D.D.  in  1609.  About 
that  time  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divini^,  and  was  one  of  the 
University  Preachers  in  1609  and  1612.    In 


1614  he  was  elected  president  of  his  c 
which  ofiice  he  held  till  1621.  Havi 
tracted  the  notice  of  James  I.,  he  was  » 
1618,  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  he 
warm  supporter  of  the  supra-lapsariai 
trine.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Sal 
in  1621.  In  Lent  1630-1,  he  preach 
fore  the  King  at  Whitehall  a  sermon  in 
he  advanced  his  Calvinistic  notions  aboi 
destination — a  subject  into  which,  at  tl 
gestion  of  Laud,  the  King  had  deckm 
curious  search  should  be  laid  aside."  Da 
was  in  consequence  summoned  before th 
Council,  from  which  he  was  in  the  g 
missed,  with  a  caution  not  to  infringi 
the  royal  mandate  against  the  introdw 
those  errors  into  the  pulpit,  but  he  wai 
fully  re-admitted  into  &vour  at  coui 
died  in  1641.  He  1^  several  bene! 
to  his  college.  His  published  works 
Expositio  Epistoke  L,  Fauli  ad  CoUn 
Fraleetiones  de  duobus  in  Theol.;  Omt\ 
eapitibus  ;  de  Judiee  Controversiarum, 
de  Justitia  habituali  et  aetuali,  aUero,  c 
of  these  being  the  substance  of  his  led 
Lady  Margaret  Professor) ;  Determin 
Quastionum  quarundam  Theoloyicmrum, 
the  questions,  forty-nine  in  number,  on 
he  had  disputed  in  the  schools ;  and  an 
tation  to  Brotherly  Love  among  the  Pn 
Churches. 

Dayidf  St.,  was  the  son  of  Sai 
descendant  of  Ceredig,  who  gave  his  i 
the  province  of  Cardigan,  and  of  > 
Nonna,  the  daughter  of  Gynyr  of  Caer 
He  was  bom  about  446  at  Hen  Myny 
St.  Bride's  Bay,andbaptiBed  by  Eloi,  or 
Bishop  of  Munster,  at  Porthclaes,  where 
says  dmt  a  spring  was  miraculously  pi 
for  the  purpose.  David  was  brought  up 
MjTiyw,  where  he  was  ordained  prie 
he  subsequently  studied  the  Scriptn 
ten  years  under  Paulinus,  at  Whitl 
Caermarthenshire.  He  then  began  to 
and  travelling  through  Britain,  he  { 
twelve  monasteries,  one  of  them  \n 
Mynyw,  his  birthplace,  where  the  Ca 
of  St.  David's  now  stands.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  many  disciples,  in 
St.  Aidan,  and  devoted  himself  < 
to  prayer  and  study,  refusing  to  mi 
the  world  on  any  but  the  most  u 
able  occasions ;  and  he  hesitated  fo 
time  before  consenting  to  attend  the  S 
Brefi,  which  met  in  519  to  suppr 
Pelagian  heresy.  St.  David  was  sux 
thither  by  Paulinus,  his  former  tead 
silenced  the  Pelagians  by  his  ela 
whereupon  he  was  elected  Archbij 
Caerleon,  Dubricius  having  resigned 
favour.  Legend  says  that  whQe 
preaching,  the  ground  upon  which  I 
rose  under  him,  so  as  to  elevate  him  a1 
heads  of  the  people,  and  that  at  t) 
time  a  white  dove  descended  from  hea 
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sat  upon  liis  shoulder.  At  first  he  declined 
the  primacf,  hut  accepted  it  on  the  condition 
that  the  archiepiscopol  Chair  should  he  re- 
mov-ed  to  Mjnyw.  St.  David  held  a  second 
Synod  at  Galleon  in  529,  which  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  was 
therefore  called  "  The  Synod  of  Victory." 
At  this  meeting  the  Canons  of  Brefi  were 
confirmed,  and  a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  by 
i^t.  David  for  the  regulation  of  the  Briti^ 
ChoTcb.  After  his  elevation  to  the  primacy 
he  proved  more  vigorous  and  hard-working 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
former  quiet  life.  He  was,  as  Giraldus  says, 
"a  doctrine  to  his  hearers,  a  guide  to  the 
religious,  a  light  to  the  poor,  a  support  to  the 
orphims,  a  protection  to  widows,  a  father  to 
the  fatherleaa,  a  rule  to  monks,  and  a  path  to 
seculars;  being  made  aU  things  to  all  men, 
that  he  might  bring  all  to  God."  His  death, 
which  took  place  on  March  Ist,  is  said  to 
have  been  foretold  by  angels,  and  tradition 
also  aayi  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eeven.  The  date  of  his  birth 
ieems  very  doabtful,  as  some  declare  that  it 
took  place  in  446,  and  others  in  462 ;  but 
most  aathoritiea  agree  that  he  died  in  544. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  David  stands  on  the 
vestemmost  point  of  Wales.  It  was  formerly 
called  *«  Ty  Deui,"  the  House  of  David,  and 
was  held  in  great  veneration,  two  pilgrimages 
to  it  being  reckoned  as  equal  to  one  to 
Rome.  No  trace  is  left  of  the  cathedral 
began  in  the  sixth  century  by  St.  David ;  the 
foundation  of  the  present  building  was  laid  by 
Peter  de  Leia  in  1180.  The  lower  part  of 
tilie  tower  and  the  presbytery  were  recon- 
^nicted  after  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  1220. 
Bishop  Martyn  built  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  Bishop  Gower  made 
alterations  and  raised  a  rood-screen  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Bishop  Vaughan,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  added  a  third  stage  to  the 
tower  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  It  has 
been  added  to  and  improved  much  since  then, 
the  last  restoration  being  carried  out,  after 
plans  by  Sir  G.  Scott,  m  1862.  The  cen- 
tral tower  waa  at  that  time  in  g^reat  danger, 
the  supports  having  in  many  places  com- 
pletely cmmbled  away.  In  style,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  late  Norman,  and  there  are 
8ome  specimens  of  Early  English  architecture. 
It  is  built  of  stone  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which,  being  of  rich  dark  colours,  g^ves 
a  peculiarly  warm  look  to  the  cathedral. 
The  beautiful  roof  to  the  nave  belongs  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  probably  built  by 
Owen  Pole.  It  is  a  fiat  timber  ceiling,  with 
imaginary  arches,  from  which  hang  pendants 
dec^ted  with  almost  Arabian  gorgeousness. 
[Account  of  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Jones  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman.] 

The  cathedral  was  served  by  a  monastery 
before  the  Reformation,  but  now  the  chapter 
f^onsists  of  a  dean  and  four  canons  resi- 
dentiary. 
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Bernard 

David  Fitcgexuld. 
Peter  de  Leia 
QeoUtej  Henlaw. 
Oervas  . 

Anaelm  le  Qras  . 
Thomas  Wallenais 
Bichazd  de  Carew 
ThomajB  Bek. 
David  Martin 
Henry  GK>wer 
John  Thoresbj  . 
Beginald  Brian  . 
Thomas  Foatolph 
Adam  Hoagbton . 
John  ailbert 
Guy  de  Mohan  . 
Henry  Chicheley . 
John  Catterick  . 
Stephen  Patrington  1415 
Benedict  Nioolla .  1418 
Thomas  Bndbone  14S4 
William  Linwood  1442 
John  Langton  . 
John  de  la  Bere  . 
Bobert  Tally  . 
Bichard  Martin  . 
Thomas  Langton. 
HnghPavy  . 
John  Morgan 
Bobert  Sherbom. 
Edward  Yaughan 
Bichard  Bawling . 
William  Barlow  . 
Bobert  Ferrar 
Henry  Morgan  . 
Thomas  Yonng    . 


1148 
1176 
1203 
1215 
1231 
1248 
1256 
1280 
1296 
1328 
1347 
1350 
1352 
1362 
1372 
1397 
1406 
1414 


1447 
1447 
1460 
1482 
1483 
1485 
14b6 
1505 
1500 
1528 
1536 
1546 
156i 
1560 


Bishops. 

AooessioTi. 
Bichazd  Davies  .  1561 
Marmaduke  Mid- 

dleton  .    1579 

Antony  Bndd  .  1594 
Bichard  MUboome  1615 
William  Land  .  1621 
TheophiluB  Field.  1627 
Boger  Mainwazing  1636 
William  Lacy  .  1660 
William  Thomas .  1678 
Laurence  Womook  1683 
John  Lloyd  .  .  1686 
Thomas  Watoon  .  1687 
Oeorge  Bull . 
PhUipBisse.  . 
Adam  Ottley 
Bichard     Small - 

brooke   . 
EUasSydall. 
Nicolas  Claggett . 
Edward  WiLea 
Bichard  Trevor 
Antony  Bllia 
Samuel  Squire 
Bobert  Lowth 
Charlea  Moas 
James  Yorke 
John  Warren 
Edward  Smallwell 


1705 
1710 
1713 

1724 
1781 
1792 
1743 
1744 
1753 
1761 
1766 
1766 
1774 
1779 
1783 

Samuel  Horsley  .  1788 
William  Stuart  .  1794 
Oeorge  Murray  .  1801 
Thomas  Burgess .  1803 
John  B.  Jenkinaon  1825 
ConnopThirlwall.  1840 
William  B.  Jones.    1874 


Deacon  (Gr.  diaeonos,  <*  follower  or 
helper"). — The  word  is  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament generally  to  signify  some  minis^ 
of  the  Gospel,  hut  is  once  applied  to  magis- 
trates [Bom.  xiii.  4],  and  St.  Paul  calls  him- 
self a  deacon,  using  the  word  in  its  widest 
sense.  The  origin  of  this  office  is  related  in 
Acts  vi.  On  account  of  some  complaints 
of  neglect  in  the  distribution  of  the  daily 
charities  of  the  Church,  the  Apostles  gave 
order  that  the  disciples  should  select  **  seven 
men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Uoly  Ghost 
and  wisdom,"  whom  they  might  *' appoint 
over  this  business."  Accordingly,  seven  were 
chosen,  among  whom  were  Philip  and  Ste- 
phen ;  and  on  being  presented  to  the  Apostles, 
they  were  ordained  by  the  imposition  of 
their  hands.  So  far  all  Christians  are  agreed, 
but  beyond  this  point  there  are  two  quite 
different  schools  of  interpretation.  The  Ang- 
lican Church,  following  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  and  holding  that  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  was  confined  to  ordained  persons, 
believes  that  the  deacons  were  intended  for 
a  higher  purpose  than  to  look  after  the 
merely  temponU  affairs  of  the.  Church,  and 
that  the  qualifications  asked  for  imply  this ; 
moreover,  the  seven  were  not  only  chosen  by 
the  people,  but  solemnly  ordained  by  the 
Apostles ;  and  at  least  two  of  them  were  en- 
gaged immediately  after  in  ministerial  labours. 
Stephen  is  found  preaching  in  the  various 
synagogues  of  the  foreign  Jews ;  and  we  read 
that '  *  &ey  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom 
and  spirit  by  which  he  spake."    According  to 
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the  chronology  of  our  Bibles,  this  occurred  in 
the  tame  year  in  which  he  was  ordained,  if 
not  directly  upon  the  receiving  of  his  official 
authority.  The  next  yeeur,  Philip,  another  of 
the  deacons,  goes  to  Sainaria,  and  preaches 
and  baptises.  Hence  the  term  is  used  for 
the  lowest  of  the  three  orders  in  the  ministry. 
Those  who  maintain  that  in  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  Church  a  broad  distinction  ex- 
isted between  the  office  of  a  deacon  and  that 
of  a  priest  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  savs 
that  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  bishops  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  ".overseers  in  righteous- 
ness,*' and  of  deacons  as  ''  their  ministers  in 
faith,'*  adding  that  the  Apostles  established 
such  officers.  After  this  he  continues  that 
"  the  Apostles  knew  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  there  should  contentions  arise  upon  the 
account  of  the  ministry.**  Ignatius,  another 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  who  flourished 
while  some  of  the  twelve  were  yet  living, 
and  was  probably  acquainted  with  them 
and  their  views  respecting  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  in  writing  to  the  Magne- 
sians,  names  bishops  and  presbyters,  and 
adds,  "and  your  deacona  most  dear  to  me 
being  entrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ.**  In  another  epistle  he  speaks  of  the 
sacred  office  of  a  deacon  thus : — "  The  deacons 
also,  as  being  the  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of 
Jesus  Christ,  must  by  all  means  please  all; 
for  they  are  not  the  ministers  of  meat  and 
drink,  but  of  the  Church  of  God.**  Polycarp, 
a  disciple  of  St.  John,  says  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, "  The  deacons  must  be  blameless  before 
[Grod]  as  the  ministers  of  God  in  Christ." 
The  lourteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
ordered  that  deacons  should  be  subject  to 
priests,  and  allowed  them  not  to  sit  upon  the 
same  bench.  The  number  of  seven  continued 
a  great  while,  and  there  being  seven  divisions, 
or  wards,  in  Rome,  there  was  a  deacon  allowed 
to  each  one  of  them.  There  were  two  degrees 
of  deacons  at  Constantinople ;  six  were  ox  the 
upper  distinction,  and  a  hundred  of  the  lower 
in  the  gpreat  Church.  Heraclius  increased  the 
number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  retrenching 
the  sub-deacons  from  ninety  to  sixty.  A 
deacon  was  to  be  ordained  by  the  bishop  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  Nonconformists 
who  believe  that  no  ordination  was,  or  is, 
necessary  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
hold  that  the  passage  in  Acts  vi.  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted strictly  as  it  stands ;  that  the  pas- 
sages above  cited  from  the  early  Fathers,  when 
carefully  considered,  bear  out  this  view ;  and 
that  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  dea- 
cons is  expressly  spoken  of  as  unworthy  of 
the  time  of  the  higher  Christian  ministry. 
Accordingly^  their  deacons,  elected  by  the 
church,  attend  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church  and  assist  the  minister  in  his  other 
avocations,  very  often  preaching  also  in  iniral 
districts  and  subsidiary  meetings.  In  some 
Presbyterian  churches  the  office  of  deacon  is 


merged  in  that  of  ruling  elder ;  in  otl 
remains  distinct,  and  is  then  confined 
office)  to  the  distribution  of  alms. 

DeaconeBBeB  were  women  i 
Apostolic  Church  chosen  to  assist  pen 
their  own  sex  at  baptism :  as  a  rule,  the 
widows,  but  this  was  not  absolutely  nec< 
At  their  admission,  they  were  pre« 
veiltHl,  to  the  bishop,  after  which,  appai 
they  received  laying-on  of  hands,  thouj 
knowledge  on  this  subject  must  be  cox 
to  be  limited.  At  first  they  were  m 
mitted  to  the  office  till  they  were  sixl 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  relaxed  this  ni 
allowed  forty  years  to  be  sufficient.  Th 
seems  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  dis 
that  by  the  fifth  century  it  bad  entire 
appeared  in  the  Western  Church,  tho 
continued  till  tho  twelfth  in  the  Easter 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  office  hn 
revived.  The  first  instance  in  the  ] 
century  was  the  female  diaconate  estal 
on  the  Rhine  by  a  German  pastor  in 
His  object  was  to  train  nurses  for  th 
and  to  combine  a  hospital  and  a  pla 
training  nurses,  who  should  take  ( 
vows.  This  institution  was,  in  time,  fo 
by  similar  ones  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
1881  there  were  as  many  as  fifty-tl 
them.  The  great  need  of  women*8  w 
poor  districts  is  not  only  recognised 
where,  but  the  success  which  has  alref 
tended  it  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  si 
the  times.  The  establishment  of  sisterh 
another  phase  of  the  same  devotion,  but 
have  been  for  the  most  part  started  and  ei 
by  private  individuals.  But  they  hav 
viewed  with  distrust  by  some  members 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  the  bishop'^ 
over  them  is  circumscribed,  and  that  tl 
chary  of  giving  information  concerning 
selves  and  their  rules.  [Sisterhoods. ] 
largely  owing  to  this  distrust  that  a 
ment  has  be^  made  of  late  years  to 
the  order  of  deaconesses.  The  Hoi 
Convocation,  in  their  report  on  "  Hon 
Foreign  Missions,**  when  recommendi 
wider  and  more  systematic  use  of  the  s 
of  Christian  women,  did  not  suggest  i 
tension  of  sisterhoods.  But  they  have 
mended  the  revival  of  the  **  Apostolic 
of  Deaconesses.**  "The  challenge 
Church,**  said  the  Bishop  of  Win 
(July,  1883^,  "  was  that  she  had  gone  1 
primitive  aoctrine  and  discipline, 
this  was  so,  it  did  seem  reasonable  an 
that  they  should  return  to  the  pr 
system  in  this  matter.**  The  two  Archi 
and  bishops  drew  up  certain  princip] 
rules  for  their  regulation,  in  which  a  det 
is  defined  as  "  a  woman  set  apart  by  a 
under  that  title,  for  service  in  the  CI 
To  the  late  Dean  Howson  the  honour 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  of  organisi 
movement.     There  are  at  present  insti 
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for  trainnig  Women,  first  in  habits  of  devotion, 
$elf-4X>&trol,  and  method ;  secondly,  in  teach- 
mg,  noning,  and  parochial  visiting.  One  of 
tk  most  cuef ally  arranged  Constitutions  for 
such  an  iostitntion  is  that  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rochester,  and  therefore  we  give  a  summary 
of  its  most  important  features : — 

"Tbe  otjacts  of  the  Deaocmeas  Institntion  hi  the 
Dioewe  of  Soehester  shall  be  twofold:— <1>  To 
traia  aad  ■end  forth  devout  women  for  active  xninia- 
tntiodw  aader  the  jHtfochial  clenry  in  the  Diocese 
of  BodMster.  (2)  To  provide  a  home  of  rest,  to 
whka  tboea  thoa  sent  forth  maj  periodically  re- 
tsm.  The  biatitation  aball  comprise  Ifeaconeesea, 
ProbatioDerB,  and  Aaaociates,  and  shall  be  under 
ihe  sathoritj  and  direotion  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
I>kwMe,  sasiirted  hj  a  CooncQ  of  Clergy  and  Laity, 
whL:h  he  diaU  appoint  tiienuially,  for  its  nuuiairtt- 
aeat. 

"For  tlwnaxpoeee  of  the  Institution,  suitable 
prenises  sfaaU  be  pTOTiried  in  South  London,  or  ita 
i^abvtw.  There  ahall  be  three  tmstees :— A 
Eaaber  reaidentinzT  of  the  cathedral  body,  a 
pwchisl  dcrgymaa  (both  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Bahop),  sad  a  layman,  chosen  by  the  Council. 
A  room  sbsll  be  set  apart  in  the  Home  of  the  Insti- 
*«»»'<»  daily  prayer  and  prxTate  devotion.  There 
fcjan  be  a  Warden  in  Holy  Orders  and  a  Head 
JeMoaesa,  both  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop. 
n«  Wantment  of  Head  Deaconess  shall  require 
tiw  ooafimalaon  of  the  Bishop  erery  three  yeaia. 
k  Deacoaess  must  be  hcenaed  by  the  Bishop  to 
w«rk  n»  the  paiiah  for  which  she  has  been  selected, 
she  ahall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Incumbent 
la  iff  parochial  work ;  but  she  must  not  be  dis- 
■"«  ??"  **!  *»<»'  reaign  it,  without  having  re- 
CKirtA  from  him,  or  given  him,  three  months* 
a«tw^  unless  the  Bishop  shall  otherwise  determine. 
^  DsBcoflcas  ahall  wear  the  distinctive  dress  of 
t^  laabtotion  while  residing  in  the  Home,  or  in 
the  parish  to  which  she  has  been  hoensed.  Every 
<aubdate  for  the  office  of  Deacoaess  must  reside, 
w  a  visitor,  in  the  house  for  three  months,  and  if 
t^ fpoved  by  the  Waiden  end  Head  Deaconess. 
uul  be  admitted  as  a  PaoBATiovxa,  to  receive 
tzaiMjj  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year.  This 
P<n«i  of  probation,  however,  shall  be  terminable 
ty  ^  Kshop  at  his  discretion.  Candidatea  for 
F<]^«^a  mast  be  communicants,  and  shall  not  be 
|»  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  nor  more  than 
2?''  ,  Before  admission  as  probationers,  candi- 
a«ei  diall  be  xeqaired  to  declare  in  writing— 

(«)  That  they  intend  to  serve  for  not  less  than 
ureeyeaxs  from  their  admission  as  Deaconesses. 

ft)  That  they  will  obey  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
™a«i,aBd  dutifully  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
"iiraeD  and  Head  Deaconess. 

AU  restdeuta  in  the  Home  of  the  Institution 
«all  attend  the  services  of  the  church  which,  for 
such  porpoaes,  may  be  approved  by  the  Bishop." 

J^ead,  Baptism  for  the.— The  prac- 
tice of  vicarious  baptism  among  some  of  the 
ancient  heretics.  When  any  convert  had 
^ed  onbaptised,  they  haptised  a  living  man 
m  his  stead.  It  was  practised  by  the  Mar- 
no!ciTE8  (q.v.),  and  even  earlier  by  the 
^ennthians.  fCmiNTHUs.]  St.  Chrysostom 
^m  describes  it :— "  After  a  catechumen  was 
J«a(l  they  hid  a  living  man  under  the  bed  of 
we  deceased;  then  coming  to  the  bed  of  the 
lad  man,  they  spake  to  him,  and  asked 
'Qether  he  would  receive  baptism,  and  he 
maidng  no  answer,  the  other  replied  in  his 
^[ead,  and  so  they  baptised  the  *  living  for 
JJe  dead.' "  The  idea  was  that  whatever 
^fit  wttB  gained  by  this  sacrament  might 


be  transferred  to  the  dead  man  by  baptising 
a  living  person  in  his  stead.  They  justified 
this  practice  by  saying  that  St.  Paul  author-' 
ised  it  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  whereas  the  Apostle 
was  only  referring  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
practice,  by  way  of  enforcing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection,  saying  that  to  practise  this 
vicarious  baptism,  and  then  deny  the  Resur- 
rection, must  be  illogical.  [Sea  Bishop  El- 
licott's  New  Tettament  Commmtary  on  the 
passage.] 

Dead,  Comimniion  of  the.— There 
was  a  superstitious  practice  in  the  African 
Churches  of  giving  the  Eucharist  to  those 
who  had  died  suddenly,  and  thus  been  pre- 
vented from  receiving  the  Communion.  It 
was  usual  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  at 
funerals,  and  there  crept  in  a  custom  of 
placing  a  small  piece  of  the  bread  in  the 
mouth  of  the  coxpse.  Later  this  was  modified 
by  laying  it  on  the  breast  and  burying  it 
with  the  body.  A  canon  was  made  at  the 
Third  Council  of  Carthage  forbidding  this,  on 
the  ground  that  our  Lord  said,  **  Take,  eat," 
and  that  dead  bodies  could  neither  take  nor 
eat.  A  similarcanon  was  made  at  the  Council 
of  Auxerre,  in  France,  in  578.  It  seems 
that  there  were  traces  of  this  error  in  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  days  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
as  he  censures  it  very  strongly,  and  the 
Council  of  Tnillo  repeats  the  prohibition  al- 
most in  the  same  words  as  Uie  Council  of 
Carthage. 

Dead,  Prayers  for  the.--We  are  on 

totally  different  ground  here  from  that  on 
which  our  two  preceding  subjects  rest.  We 
may  fairly  assume  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead 
when  St.  Paul  uttered  the  ejaculation,  "  The 
Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  that  day"  [2  Tim.  iv.  19]. 
But  this  warrant,  if  we  consider  it  one,  is  the 
only  warrant  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  for 
prayer  for  the  dead.  The  passage  m  2  Mac- 
cabees xii.  46  belongs  to  a  book  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England,  *'  is  not  used  to  establish  any  doc- 
trine," but  it  indicates  that  this  practice  pro- 
vailed  among  the  Jews,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  such  prayers  were  used  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Synagogue  in  our  Lord's  time.  And  it  is 
also  found  in  Christian  writers  in  very  early 
times ;  «.^.,Tertullian  (Hrca  190)  writes :  **  We 
make  oblations  for  the  departed  on  one  day 
in  the  year  "  (de  Cor,  3) .  Again,  Cyprian  (250) 
says:  "We  never  fail  to  offer  sacrifices  for 
them,"  i.e.  the  dead, "  as  often  as  we  celebrate 
the  passions  and  days  of  the  martyrs  by  an 
aimual  commemoration."  These  oblations 
and  sacrifices  for  the  dead  were  partly  acts  of 
intercession  on  behalf  of  the  departed,  and 
partly  acts  of  commemoration  of  their  faith 
and  virtue.  After  a  time  special  masses, 
termed  Miss®  de  Sanctis,  were  composed, 
containing  examples  of  such  prayers.  So 
many  abuses  grew  up  in  connection  with  this 
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practice,  that  in  many  places  the  primitiye 
custom  has  ceased  altogether. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  read  out  the 
names  of  eminent  saints  and  martyrs  who 
were  to  be  commemorated  during  the  Divine 
Office.  The  object  of  such  prayers  in  the 
Primitive  Church  was  not  for  the  release  of 
the  soul  from  purgatory,  but  simply  that 
God*s  mercy  might  rest  upon  the  dead,  that 
they  "  might  rejoice  for  ever  in  the  society  of 
the  saints*'  (336  a.d.).  Again,  these  prayers 
were  made  on  behalf  especially  of  the  most 
eminent  saints,  including  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Apostles.  It  certainly  was  not  held 
that  these  were  in  purgatory. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  this  subject  seems  clear.  There 
is  nothing  said  against  such  prayers,  but 
there  is  no  public  use  of  them,  though  there 
have  been  always  individual  members  of  the 
Church,  and  those  most  loyal,  who  have  used 
them,  e.g.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bishop  Heber. 

An  important  decision  which  was  g^ven  in 
the  Court  of  Arches  in  1839,  by  Sir  Herbert 
J.  Fust,  was  that  known  as  the  Woolfrey 
case.  A  Mrs.  Woolfrey  put  up  a  headstone  to 
her  husband^s  memory,  with  an  inscription 
beginning  "Pray  for  the  soul  of  Thomas 
Woolfrey."  The  vicar  prosecuted  her,  but 
the  judge  decided  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  with  which  this 
was  at  variance,  and  since  then  similar  in- 
scriptions are  not  unusual.  A  common  epi- 
taph of  this  character  is,  ''Grant  him,  O 
Lord,  eternal  rest,  and  let  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  him." 

Deadly  Sin.— It  would  appear  that  the 
Sixteenth  Article  of  the  Engliah  Church,  in 
which  this  expression  occurs,  was  framed  with 
a  view  to  counteract  an  opinion  originally 
held  by  the  Novatians,  and  revived  by  some 
sects  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  By 
maintaining  that  all  sin  after  baptism  was 
unpardonable,  they  not  only  set  forth  a 
dogma  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  reduced  all  moral  offences  to  a 
level,  as  being  equally  heinous  in  the  sight 
of  God.  The  former  notion  is  denied  in 
the  Article ;  and  as  respects  the  latter,  while 
the  Church  teaches,  in  agreement  with  Scrip- 
ture, that  every  sin  is  a  grievous  offence 
against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  that  a 
curse  rests  on  every  one  '*  that  continueth  not 
in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Law  to  do  them  *' — a  curse  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  but  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
— yet  she  also  recognises  different  degrees  of 
turpitude  and  guilt  in  the  catalogue  of  sins. 
"  We  are  far  from  the  conceit  of  the  Stoics," 
says  Bishop  Burnet,  '*  who  made  all  sins  alike. 
We  acknowledge  that  some  sins  of  ignorance 
and  infirmity  may  consist  with  a  state  of 
grace,  which  is  either  quite  destroyed,  or  at 
least  much  eclipsed  and  clouded,  by  other  sins 
that  are  more  heinous  in  their  nature,  and 


more  deliberately  gone  about.  It  is  L 
sense  that  the  word  *■  deadly '  is  used 
Article ;  for  though,  in  the  strictness  of  ji 
every  sin  is  *didiy,*  yet,  in  the  disj 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  Uiose  sins  only  are  c 
that  do  deeply  wound  the  conscieno 
drive  away  grace." 

Dean. — The  derivation  of  this  w( 
thus  g^ven  by  Bishop  Kennet,  in  his  P<» 
Antiquities: — **As  in  England,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  more 
administration  of  justice,  every  hundre 
sisted  of  ten  districts,  called  tithing*, 
tithing  of  ten  friborgg^  or  free  pledge 
every  free  (or  frank^  pledge  of  ten  fa 
and  in  every  such  tithing  there  was  i 
stable  or  civil  dean  appomted  for  Uu 
ordinate  administration  of  justice ;  so,  i 
f ormity  to  this  secular  method,  the  spi 
p;ovemors,  the  bishops,  divided  each  d 
into  deaneries  (decennaries,  or  tithings) 
of  which  was  the  district  of  ten  jh 
or  churches;  and  over  every  such  d 
they  appointed  a  dean,  who,  in  citi 
large  towns,  was  called  the  dean  c 
city  or  town,  and  in  the  country  ha 
appellation  of  rural  dean.  The  like  ofi 
dean  began  very  early  in  the 
monasteries,  especially  in  those  of  the 
dictine  Order,  where  the  whole  convei 
divided  into  deeuries,  in  which  the  de 
tenth  person,  did  preside  over  the  other 
took  an  account  of  all  their  manual  opers 
suffered  none  to  leave  their  stations 
omit  their  particular  duty  without  e 
leave ;  visited  their  cells  or  dormitories 
night ;  attended  them  at  table,  to  keep 
and  decorum  at  their  meals;  glided 
conscience,  directed  their  studies,  and  ob 
their  conversation ;  and  for  this  purpof 
frequent  chapters,  wherein  they  took 
cognisance  of  aU  irregidar  practices,  ai 
posed  some  lesser  penances,  but  submit 
their  proceedings  to  the  abbot  or  prel 
whom  they  were  accountable  for  their 
and  for  the  abuse  of  it.  And,  in  the 
houses,  where  the  number  amounted  to  i 
decuries,  the  senior  dean  had  a  specie 
eminence,  and  had  sometimes  the  care 
devolved  upon  him  alone." 

**  The  inistitution  of  cathedral  deans 
evidently  to  be  owing  to  this  practice, 
in  episcopal  sees,  the  bishops  dispers 
body  of  their  clergy  by  affixing  th 
parochial  cures,  they  reserved  a  coU 
priests  or  secular  canons  for  their  count 
assistance,  and  for  the  constant  celebra 
Divine  offices  in  the  mother  or  cathedral 
— where  the  tenth  person  had  an  itts| 
and  presiding  power,  till  the  sen 
principal  dean  swallowed  up  the  office 
the  inferior,  and,  in  subordination  i 
bishop,  was  head  or  governor  of  the 
society.  His  office  was  to  have  an 
over  all  the  canons,  presbyters,  and 
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and  to  give  possession  to  them  when  instituted 
by  the  bishop ;  to  inspect  their  discharge  of 
the  cure  of  souls ;  to  convene  chapters  and 
preside  in  them,  there  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine proper  causes ;  and  to  visit  all  churches 
once  in  three  years  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction.  The  men  of  this  dignity  were 
c&lled  Arehi-pretbyterSf  hecause  they  had  a 
superintendence  or  primacy  over  all  their 
college  of  canonical  priests;  and  were  likewise 
called  I>eemni  Christianiiatitf  hecause  their 
cbuj^eis  were  courts  of  Christianity  or  eccle- 
siastical judicatures,  wherein  they  censured 
their  offending  brethren,  and  maintained  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  within  their  own 
precincts." 

The  above  passage  explains  two  uses  of  the 
word  dean:  namely,  the  Dean  of  a  Cathedral 
Chapter  and  the  Kural  Dean.  It  should  he 
added  that  with  the  first  class —cathedral 
deans— must  he  placed  the  deans  of  collegiate 
churches,  such  as  Westminster  and  Windsor, 
who  yet  have  no  connection  with  episcopal 
M€S.  As  to  the  rural  deans,  though  they  have 
no  abeolnte  judicial  power,  they  are  a  sort  of 
arch-priests  among  the  parochial  clergy.  On 
them  devolves  the  duty,  in  the  absence  of  the 
biahop,of  inducting  those  clergy  who  haveheen 
instituted  to  livings;  alsoofinspectingchurches 
and  churchyards,  and  reporting  to  the  Arch- 
deacon. To  these  two  must  he  added  a  third  and 
fourth  class  of  dean.  The  third  is  a  dean  who 
has  no  chapter,  and  yet  is  representative  and 
has  cure  oif  souls;  he  has  a  peculiar,  and  a 
court  wherein  he  holds  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  he  is  not  suhject  to  a  visitation  of 
the  bishop  or  ordinary ;  such  is  the  Dean  of 
Battle,  in  Sussex,  whose  deanery  was  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  memory  of  his 
conquest:  and  the  dean  there  has  cure  of 
f<M}M  and  has  spiritual  jurisdiction  within  the 
Hberty  of  Battle.  Deans  of  the  fmirth  class 
are  ecclesiastical  also,  hut  the  deanery  is  not 
pn^wntative,  hut  donative,  nor  has  the  holder 
of  it  any  cure  of  bouIb;  he  also  has  a 
court  and  a  peculiar,  in  which  he  holds 
p]^  and  jurisdiction  of  all  such  matters  and 
things  as  are  ecclesiastical,  and  which  arise 
within  his  peculiar,  which  oftentimes  extends 
orer  many  parishes ;  such  a  dean,  constituted 
by  commission  from  the  Metropolitan  of  the 
pn>Tinoe,  is  the  Dean  of  the  Ajrhes  and  the 
Iiean  of  Booking,  in  Essex;  and  of  such 
deaneries  there  are  many  more. 

The  word  dean  is  also  applied  to  some  secular 
functions.  Thus  the  eldest  member  of  a  cor- 
poration is  called  dean  in  some  places,  and  in 
this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  "  Dean  of 
the  Sorbonne,"  and  the  "  Dean  of  Faculty  "  at 
some  Universities.  In  France,  formerly,  the 
rural  dean  had  a  right  to  the  host  horse  and 
the  best  suit  of  clothes  of  a  deceased  eure,  as 
tfar^e  who  were  to  see  the  dead  huried  were 
rallied  Bean*;  they  adjusted  and  settled  the 
prif«rt*8  privileges  at  funerals  and  other  parts 
of  Dirine  Service,  samgning  each  of  them 


that  station  and  consideration  which  helonged 
to  them. 

Deaa  and  Chapter.— The  governing 
hody  of  a  cathedral.  The  chapter  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  canons,  or  prehend- 
aries,  who  are  regarded  as  capita  eeelesia, 
(**  heads  of  the  church"),  as  heing  the  hishop*s 
council  and  advisers  in  thin^  spiritual.  When 
originally  formed  by  missionary  hishops, 
they  were  his  chaplains  and  attendants.  He 
eetahlished  himself  in  his  seat  f cathedra) ,  and 
from  it  they  went  forth  into  the  neighhouring 
districts  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Tney  were 
meanwhile  supported  out  of  his  revenues.  In 
course  of  time  parishes  were  formed,  and 
resident  clergy  estahlished  in  them.  The 
chapter  then  hecame  stationary  as  the  bishop's 
resident  committee;  hut  forming  a  corporation, 
they  obtained  property,  and  ceased  to  depend 
on  him  for  maintenance.  And  heing  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese, they  ohtained  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
hishop  on  a  vacancy  of  the  see.  It  must  he 
confessed  that  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  the  cathedral  chapters  had  come  to  consirt 
mainly  of  relatives  of  Prime  Ministers  and 
hishops,  who  lived  in  sloth  and  hoarded 
money.  But  this  is  an  abuse  which  has  well- 
nigh  passed  away,  and  the  conviction  has  now 
become  established  that  the  cathedral  chapter 
ought  to  present  to  the  other  clergy  an 
example  of  work  and  of  learning,  and  to  be  a 
centre  of  usefulness  to  the  diocese. 

Deanaxy.  or  lleanry* — The  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  dean ;  also  the  house  set  apart 
for  the  residence  of  a  dean.  More  strictly, 
deanry  refers  to  the  office,  and  deanery  to  the 
residence.  By  statute  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  113, 
8.  24,  the  deanry  of  every  cathedral  and 
collegiate  church  upon  the  old  foundation, 
excepting  in  Wales,  is  placed  in  the  direct  pa- 
tronage of  the  Queen,  who,  upon  the  vacancy 
of  any  such  deanry,  can  appoint,  by  letters 
patent,  a  *' spiritual  person*'  to  be  dean,  who 
will  thereupon  be  entitled  to  installation. 

Decalogna  (The  Ten  Commandments). — 
The  introduction  of  these  into  the  Anghcan 
Liturgy  dates  from  the  year  1 652.  Before  that 
date,  &ough  placed  in  the  manuals  drawn  up  by 
the  Archbishop  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
they  were  not  an  established  part  of  any  public 
liturgy.  Placed  as  they  are,  with  the  responses, 
in  the  opening  portion  of  the  Communion 
Service,  they  take  the  place  of  the  old  Cof^fiteor^ 
or  confession  of  sins  made  before  communi- 
cating, in  accordance  with  the  spirit  which 
said,  *'  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency, 
O  Lord,  and  so  will  I  go  to  Thine  altar.'* 
They  may  be  regarded  as  both  a  guide  and  a 
stimulus  to  the  conscience,  and  a  petition  for 
mercy  and  acceptance. 

It  is  also  ordered  by  the  canon  that  the 
Decalogue,  with  the  Lord's  Piayer  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  be  placed  on  the  wall  at  the 
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east  end  of  the  church,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 

g'etted  that  this  canon  should  have  fallen  of 
te  years  into  abeyance.  The  need  which  led 
to  the  order  has  no  doubt  passed  away,  for  it 
was  unquestionably  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  at  a  time  when  books  were 
scarce.  But  as  a  symbol  there  can  be  few 
nobler  or  truer.  It  is  a  standing  witness,  on 
the  fabric  of  the  Church,  that  faith,  prayer, 
and  good  works  are  the  marks  of  a  Christian, 
and  are  means  of  union  with  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

Decani  idde  (of  a  choir). — In  cathedrals 
the  stall  of  the  dean  {d^ani)  was  on  the  right 
hand  of  one  entering  the  choir :  that  is,  on 
the  south  side ;  opposite  was  the  stall  of  the 
chanter,  or  precentor,  cantoris  (g.v.).  These 
names  have  been  transferred  to  the  two 
corresponding  sides  of  the  choir  in  all  "places 
where  they  sing,'*  or  at  least  where  they  sing 
antiphonally. 

Decian  Feraecution  (249— 250).— The 
Christian  Church  had  enjoyed  freedom  from 
persecution  for  nearly  forty  years  from  the 
death  of  Septimius  Severus;  heathenism  seemed 
to  be  hastening  rapidly  to  decay,  while  Christi- 
anity numbered  some  of  the  profoundest 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  the  day  amongst 
its  teachers  and  defenders.  But  this  season  of 
peace  was  not  without  bad  effect  on  the  Chris- 
tians. True,  they  were  able  to  spread  their 
doctrines  fearlessly,  and  to  erect  churches; 
and  converts  might  be  found  in  every  walk  of 
life — ^in  the  camp,  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
even  the  Emperor's  palace ;  but  many  were 
timid  and  wavering,  and  not  prepared  to  come 
unscathed  from  a  trial  of  their  faith ;  there 
was  no  longer  that  marked  difference  between 
heathens  and  Christians  in  the  performance  of 
their  moral  and  social  duties  which  had  once 
existed;  marriages  were  contracted  with 
heathens;  there  was  a  spirit  of  ostentation 
among  the  clergy,  and  even  bishops  neglected 
their  flocks  to  engage  in  money-getting  occu- 
pations. It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  respectable 
thing  to  be  a  Christian,  and  many  embraced 
Clu'istianity  with  no  better  motive.  Cyprian, 
in  hi  9  lettt^rs^  dnvws  a  melancholy  picture  of 
this  process  of  corruption.  Such  was  the 
state  0^  thin^  wh&n  Decius  became  Emperor, 
in  July,  249.  During  his  short  reign  he 
diBpbiyf?(i  many  virtues,  and  was  evidently 
anxious  to  restore  the  dedining  f^reatness  of 
tho  RomiLn  p{jO|ile  by  reviving  ancient  dis- 
cipline, Probsilily  this  was  one  reason  why 
he  j  umpod  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christians 
wer«  obno^ciouB  a»  religious  innovators,  and 
tbj&t  the  IT  contempt  for  the  heathen  gods  had 
miule  the  Romnn  people  atheists.  The  sooth- 
aaycra,  f  urioua  thiit  their  gains  were  dwindling, 
w^ra  alwuvH  rtjftdy  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
uoTcasoning  multitude,  and,  moreover,  the 
h<>pe  of  pliindpr  formed  no  inconsiderable 
togredient  in  tho  ^neral  excitement.  It  was 
known  that  m&ny  of  the  wealthy  had  joined 


the  faith.    At  the  end  of  249  or  beginning  of 
250,   Decius    issued   an    edict    commanding 
Christians  to  sacritice  to  the  gods,  and  imme- 
diately there  commenced  the  fiercest  persecu- 
tion the  Church  had  yet  known,  and  which 
raged  over  every  part  of  the  Empire.    Con- 
temporary writers  draw  horrible  pictures  of 
the  terror  and  agony  which  the  persecution 
caused,  and  yet,  as  has  been  truly  said,  they 
"shock  rather  than  interest,  rather  confuse 
than  inform  us.    The  complicated  struggles, 
the  silent  pangs  of   internal    emotion,  the 
sacrifice  of  everything  which  binds  man  Uj 
life,  the  sense  of  estranged  love,  the  bursting 
of  the  ties  of  long  friendship  and  close  affec- 
tion, the  loss  of  worldly  reputation— these  are 
passed  over  almost  untouched,  while    .    .    . 
all  that  can  produce  the  most  violent  revulsion, 
the  sword  and  fire,  wild  beasts,  talons  of  steel, 
the  wheel,  red-hot  iron  chains — every  varied 
torture,  pass  before  us  in  rapid  succession,  and 
the  sensation  is    oppressive    and  sickening. 
But,  turning  from  scenes  at  the  bare  imaginit- 
tion  of  which  the  hviait  dies  away,  it  is  deeply 
interesting  to  mark  the  workings  of  human 
passion  in  those  days  of  alarm  and  distre«is. 
Neighbour  betrayed   neighbour,  and  friend 
denounced  friend.     All  feelings  were  deadened 
into    apathy    or   absorbed    into    selfiahne^. 
Some,  whose  spirit  recoiled  from  the  task  of 
dragging  their  victims  before  the  magistrate, 
pointed  them  out  with  the  finger ;  others,  less 
scrupulous,  sought  them  out  in  Uieir  place  of 
refuge,  or  pursued  them  in  their  flight    The 
son  brought  information  against  his  father, 
and  the  father  against  his  son,  and  the  brother 
exposed  his  brother  to  the  horrors  of  the  rack. 
Superstition  had  smothered  the  voice  of  nature. 
Ail  was  distrust  and  perplexity,  consternation, 
and  a  sense  of  bitter  wrong.     Famihes  were 
dissolved,  houses  were  left  empty,  and  the 
deserts  peopled.     The  prisons  could  no  longer 
contain  the  number  of  the  accused,  and  most 
of  the  public  buildings  were  converted  into 
places  of  confinement.     Day  after  day  the 
work  of  carnage  proceeded ;  it  eng^rossed  all 
conversation ;  it  chased  away  all  expression  of 
gaiety  from  public  and  private  assemblies; 
rank,  or  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  or  infency, 
or  the  feebleness  of  the  weaker  sex,  obtained 
no    compassion,    no    mitigation  of  rigour." 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Babylas, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  both  died  there.     Origen  was  imprisoned, 
and  remained  thus  till  the  death  of  Decius ; 
his  friend  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neocaesarea, 
in  Pontus,    was  obliged  to  fly.        In  Asia 
Minor,  one  bishop,    Eudsemon    of   Smyrna, 
is  said  to  have  denied  the  faith;  but  nuiny 
Christians  here  were  imprisoned  and  put  to 
death.     Egypt  became  the  scene  of  terribU- 
cruelty  and  outrage.     Many  Christians  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains   and  deserts,  and 
some  remained  there  altogether,  leading  the 
life  of  hermits.     One  of  Uiem,  named  Paul 
has  acquired  celebrity  aa  being  the  first  hermit 
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The  penecation  wu  directed  cliiefly  against 
the  heads  of  the  Church ;  Deciua  was  jealous 
of  them,  and  afzaid  of  their  power,  which 
thev  owed  to  the  love  of  their  flocks,  while 
hid  power  came  only  from  fear.  In  Borne 
the  Christians  numbered  about  fifty  thousand; 
Fabian,  who  had  been  bishop  about  twelve 
Tears,  was  put  to  death,  and  many  of  his  clergy 
imprisoned.  St.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthaee, 
vu  foroed  to  fly  for  his  life,  but  from  his 
place  of  refuge  he  kept  up  communication  by 
Utter  with  his  <dergy,  directing  them  on  many 
important  points. 

Oat  of  this  persecution  arose  two  terms : — 
The  L9p§ed  were  those  who  apostatised  from 
the  £uth,  the  Zibeiiatici  those  who,  having 
aToided  this  ao  far  sjb  burning  incense  or 
offering  sacrifices  was  concerned,  purchased 
certificates  from  the  magistrates,  which  de- 
chffed  that  the  persons  holding  them  were 
not  to  be  held  Bui^)ect.  In  25 1  the  persecution 
had  considerably  abated,  and  in  December  of 
that  year  Deciua  was  killed  in  battle. 

Decunas. — ^A  tax  formerly  levied  by  the 
French  kings  upon  the  ecclesiastics  in  their 
dominions,  and  intended  originally  to  raise 
mooey  for  the  oompletinff  of  the  Crusades.  In 
1226.  Pope  Hononus  III.  granted  a  deeime  to 
Charles  of  Anioa  for  the  war  against  the  Albi- 
K«nsea.  Similar  grants  were  made  after  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  to  fight  Peter  of  Aragon.  And 
by  reciprocal  courtesy  the  French  kings  some- 
times gave  the  Popes  leave  to  levy  deeimet 
on  the  clergy  to  raise  means  for  fighting  the 
(n^nnan  E^iperors.  Then  the  exigencies  of 
the  French  Government  were  held  a  sufficient 
ivason  for  such  levies.  In  1516  Leo  X.  gave 
Francis  I.  his  coiisent  for  one  to  be  expended 
en  an  expedition  affainst  the  Turks,  and  this 
agreement  remained  permanent.  From  that 
date  there  were  many  taxes  levied  on  the  French 
clergy  without  Papal  leave.  The  French  Bevo- 
latioa  put  an  end  to  all  such  arrangements, 
by  placing  the  Church  on  a  perfectly  new 
footing. 

Decrvtals. — ^The  name  given  to  theletters 
of  Popes  bearing  an  answer  to  questions  pro- 
pOKd  to  them  by  some  bishop  or  ecclesiastical 
judge,  or  even  by  particular  persons,  in  which 
they  determined  business  according  as  the 
case  required.  The  original  name  was 
iefreUUe  eomttitutum,  or  deeretaliM  epittola^  after- 
v<iids  decrttalU .  Gregory  IX.  caused  to  be 
cullccted  the  DeentaU  of  divers  Popes,  from 
1  IdO,  when  Gratian  published  his  Deeretaiium, 
to  1230.  These  decretals  are  divided  into  five 
hnoka,  to  which  Boniface  VIIL  added  a 
''ixth  in  1298.  No  genuine  decretals  have 
h  t-a  discovered  earlier  than  those  of  S^cius, 
vho  acceded  to  the  Pontifical  chair  in  385 ; 
^nt  in  the  ninth  century  an  earlier  series  ap- 
f^sarcd,  purportiiig  to  give  decretals  from  the 
time  of  Qement  I.,  under  the  assumed  signa- 
•  nr<^  of  Isidore,  a  Spanish  bishop  of  the  sixth 
century.    These  were  accepted  and  quoted  in 


support  of  Papal  claims  for  some  centuries, 
but  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be 
forgeries. 

Dedication.— Among  the  heathens,  when 
a  temple  was  built,  it  was  dedicated  to 
some  divinity ;  the  Consuls,  Prsetors,  Censors, 
Vestal  Virgins,  High  Priests,  Decemviri,  and 
Duumviri  being  concerned  in  the  solemnity. 
The  dedication  was  to  be  authorised  bv  the 
Senate  and  people,  and  the  College  of  the 
Priests  were  to  give  their  consent  to  it.  At . 
the  solemnity  the  Pontifex  Maxitmu^  or  High 
Priest,  having  the  Cetvtnonial  in  his  hand, 
pronounced  the  form  of  consecration  with  an 
audible  voice.  Afterwards  the  Court  of  the 
Temple  was  consecrated  by  sacrifice,  the  en- 
trails of  the  victim  being  laid  upon  an  altar 
of  green  turf ;  then  the  consecrating  person, 
entering  the  temple  with  the  priests,  took 
the  statue  of  the  god  or  g^dess  to  whom  the 
temple  was  consecrated,  and  anointing  it  with 
some  rich  unguent,  laid  it  upon  a  couch  of 
state.  There  were  likewise,  in  process  of  time, 
plays,  entertainments,  and  largesses  given  to 
the  people  upon  such  occasions.  These  dedi- 
cationholy-days  wereanniversaries,  such  as  the 
birthdays  of  princes  and  the  commemoration 
of  the  building  of  towns. 

Such  ceremonies  find  their  explanation  in 
the  religious  instinct  common  to  mankind — 
the  inmost  conviction  that  beneath  all  visible 
things  lies  an  unseen  and  eternal  foundation. 
That  the  heathen  festivals  were  altogether 
mingled  with  error  and  superstition  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  there  was  a  feeling  after 
God  in  what  thev  did.  They  worshipped 
"  they  knew  not  wnat ; "  Christ  came  to  teach 
them  how  to  find  Him  whom  they  ignorantly 
worshipped.  That  their  ceremonial  of  dedi- 
cation came  from  a  true  instinct  is  proved  to 
us  by  the  fact  that  Solomon  solemnly  dedicated 
his  temple  to  the  Lord ;  that  at  its  rebuilding 
it  was  again  dedicated  ;  that  a  festival  of  de- 
dication was  afterwards  instituted,  which  our 
Lord  sanctioned  [John  vii.].  There  is  no 
distinct  date  to  be  ascertained  for  the  first  de- 
dication of  Christian  churches.  Probably  it 
dates  from  their  first  building.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  customary  in  the  time  of  Constantme.  In 
course  of  time  the  anniversary  feast  of  the 
saint  to  whose  memory  a  church  is  dedicated 
came  to  be  called  the  Feast  of  Dedication. 
[Waxb.] 

Defender- — ^An  old  office  and  title  both  in 
Church  and  State.  Cassiodonis,  lib. ix.,  cap.  25, 
says  that  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  public,  and  acquitted  themselves 
well,  had  this  title.  The  patriarchal  Churches 
had  likewise  their  I)efender»;w}xo  were  obliged 
by  their  office  to  see  that  the  poor  had  no 
injustice  done  them,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
rights  and  interests  belonging  to  the  Church. 
This  office  of  Defender  of  the  Church  began 
in  423,  as  we  learn  from  the  42nd  canon  of 
an  African  council.     Those  were  also  called 
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Defenders  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  who 
were  sent  by  the  Pope  into  the  provinces,  to 
take  care  of  the  dues  and  revenues  belonging 
to  the  See  of  Rome,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
mention  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
This  Pope  made  seven  Regionary  Defenders, 
i.e.y  to  take  care  of  the  seven  wards  or  quarters 
of  the  city,  in  conformity  to  the  seven  region- 
ary deacons  and  sub-deacons  set  up  before. 
Afterwards  every  parish  church  had  an  oflBcer 
of  this  kind,  called  a  churchwarden.  The 
'  Defenders  of  the  Church  were  likewise  called 
Advoeatetf  the  office  being  in  some  places 
hereditary  and  sometimes  conferred  by  the 
prince.  [Can.  ix.  Concxl.  Carth,^  Thus  the 
Romans  made  choice  of  Charlemagne  for  St. 
Peter's  Advocate,  against  the  King  of  the 
Lombards ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  Emperor 
at  his  coronation  is  called  the  Church's  Advo- 
cate. The  Kings  of  England  have  always 
been  styled  Defenders  of  the  Faith  since 
the  title  conferred  by  Pope  Leo  X.  upon 
Henry  VIII.  for  writing  against  Luther. 
Pope  Leo's  Bull  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  in  fact  the  title  belonged  of 
right  to  the  King  of  England  before  that  time. 
Several  old  charters  are  in  existence  which 
bear  it,  so  that  Pope  Leo's  Bull  was  merely 
the  renewal  of  an  old  dig^ty. 

Defensor  Matrimonii.— An  officer  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  employed  in  all 
matrimonial  suits,  to  prevent,  if  ^iossible,  a 
divorce  being  obtained.  His  function  is  akin 
to  that  of  the  Queen's  Proctor  in  the  English 
Divorce  Court.  He  is  sworn  to  discharge  his 
office  faithfully,  to  keep  himself  well  informed 
of  every  stage  m  the  case,  and  to  appeal  against 
the  first  sentence  declaring  any  marriage  null. 
The  law  respecting  these  "  defenders  of  the 
marriage  "  is  laid  down  in  Benedict  XIV.'s 
bull  Dei  MUeratione. 

Degradation. — The  act  of  depriving  a 
clerg^an  for  ever  of  his  dignity  on  .account 
of  crime  or  unworthiness.  Verbal  degradation 
was  to  depose  a  man  from  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  duties,  though  not  actually  to 
obliterate  the  spiritual  powers  conferred  at 
his  ordination.  Heal  degradation  stripped  a 
man  of  his  orders,  and  he  might  be  then 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  court  for  punish- 
ment. Often,  however,  rather  than  do  this, 
the  degraded  priests  were  shut  up  in 
monasteries  for  the  rest  of  their  life.  Degra- 
dation was  performed  only  by  bishops,  and  a 
form  of  ceremonial  for  this  was  drawn  up  by 
Boniface  YIII.  The  bishop  publicly  stripped 
him  of  his  clerical  vestments,  his  head  was 
shaved  so  as  to  obliterate  the  mark  of  the 
tonsure;  and  then  the  bishop  addressed  him  in 
these  words :  "  By  the  authority  of  God 
Almighty,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
by  our  own,  we  take  away  from  thee  the 
clerical  habit,  and  depose,  degrade,  and  deprive 
thee  of  all  order,  benefice,  and  clerical 
privilege." 


Degrees*  Academic.  —  Titles  001 
on  men  who  have  shown  proficiency  in  < 
arts  or  sciences.  The  origin  of  them  is 
to  the  legal  school  of  Bologna,  abo 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuiy .  The  U 
were  styled  **  doctors,"  and  they  formec 
selves  into  a  college,  and  conferred  tt 
title  on  any  of  their  pupils  who  satisfie 
of  proficiency  by  examination.  Pope 
nius  III.,  in  1151,  arranged  for  the  con 
the  same  title  on  those  who  showed 
selves  skilled  in  canon  law,  making  thi 
degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and 
Thus  degpreea  were  at  first  the  privil 
adepts  in  civil  or  canon  law,  or  both, 
bachelor  became  such  simply  on  proof 
had  studied  his  subject  for  so  long  a  tii 
private  examination  he  was  made  a  lice 
he  could  then  wait,  or  proceed  at  ono 
doctorate,  for  which  he  was  required 
in  the  cathedral  a  public  disputatioi 
learned  students.  This  being  done, 
publicly  invested  by  the  bishop  or  thi 
deacon  with  the  doctor's  ring  and  c 
seated  in  the  doctor's  chair.  His  ti 
then  recognised  throughout  Christen< 
teach  with  authority.  Peter  Lombard 
to  have  been  the  fint  to  institute  degi 
theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  an< 
course  of  time  other  faculties  were  in 
as  arts  and  medicine.  "  Bachelor  "  bee 
independent  degree,  g^ven  after  exami 
then  in  universities  a  man  proceeded 
deg^ree  of  "Master,"  the  name  ori 
sig^fying  the  magister  of  a  cathedral 
then  passing  on  to  one  appointed  1 
theological  instruction  in  cathedral 
Thus  in  foreign  universities  '*  Haste 
**  Doctor"  became  synonymous,  and  *' 
tiate  "  continued  to  be  a  distinct  degree, 
a  distinction  was  made,  the  title  of  *'  ^ 
was  applied  to  theology  and  "Doc 
other  studies.  The  Doctorate  of  Phi 
is  a  modern  degree.  Formerly  degree 
given  in  England  in  both  canon  ar 
law :  then,  as  the  former  ceai»ed  to  be 
rate  study  the  title  was  given  **  in 
Jure"  {i.e.f  as  combining  hoih),  and  t] 
was  LL.  D. ,  Doctor  of  Laws.  This,  ho-w 
now  only  g^ven  by  Cambridge  and  '. 
Oxford  andDurham  having  altogether  ( 
the  double  title  for  D.C.L.,  "  Doctor  < 
Law."  The  three  Universities  confer 
also  in  Music  and  Medicine.  The  dejE 
"B.A."  and  "M.A."  are  given  by  th 
versity  of  London  by  royal  licence,  an 
degrees  are  held  in  as  high  respect  as  1 
possession  of  them  indicating  that  thep< 
has  shown  himself  a  well-read  schohur 
there  are  also  "  bogus  "  degrees  confe 
foreign  and  American  nniverdtieB,  wh 
absolutely  worthless.     Thus  a  man 

himself    "M.A.,    Univ.    of   ,'* 

received  it  on  sending  £5  to  this  **  1 
sity."  The  title  of  Ph.D.  mav  be  1 
about  £15,  and  people  are  still  foui 
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believe  that  it  proyes  the  poasession  of  some 
knowied^. 

It  will  thus  be  8een  that  Doctor  of  Divinity 
is  the  hi^iest  and  most  honourable  degpree 
which  nnivenities  giant  (in  Latin,  S.T.P., 
Ptofessor  of  Sacred  Theology),  though  the 
right  conveyed  in  these  woids  of  idl  doctors 
to  give  pabhc  lectures  on  divinity  within  the 
limits  of  their  Umversi^  has  been  long  in 
abeyance.  The  University  of  London  does 
not  confer  rfivinity  degrees.  When  conferred 
elsewhere,  they  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, only  given  to  persons  in  holy  orders. 
This  role  is  inyariaUe  in  most,  if  not  all, 
Kngliflfa-speaking  Universities;  abroad,  one 
or  two  instances  of  lay  D.D.*s  may  be  found, 
u  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  the  celebrated 
metaphysician  (d.  1856),  who  was  a  D.D.  of 
Leyden;  Baron  Bunsen  {d,  1860)  also  held  the 
degree.  [See  JfoUa  and  QuerieM,  4th  S.  ix.  55, 
147.]  At  Cambridge,  according  to  the  lists  in 
Fuller's  history  of  the  University,  the  last 
Doctor  of  Canon  Law  graduated  in  1532, 
except  one  in  1556,  during  Queen  Mary's 
restoration  of  Popery. 

Deification.— The  offering  divine 
hononiB  to  a  man.  Pagans  held  that  those 
mortals  who  had  done  great  deeds  on  earth 
were  enrolled  among  the  gods.  This  word  is 
sometimes  applied  by  mediieyal  writers  to  the 
state  of  mortal  man  bron^t  by  holiness  into 
perfect  conformity  to  the  Divine  Will. 

]>ei|prati&  ("  by  the  grace  of  God").— An 
expression  added  after  the  name  of  the  Sove- 
reign, to  express  that  it  is  by  God*s  will  that 
bugs  reign.  The  phrase  was  first  used  by  the 
Franldsh  emperors ;  and  a  proof  of  the  value 
set  upon  it  by  the  English  poople  was  given 
some  years  ago,  when,  florins  being  issued 
without  the  **  1).G.,**  such  disapprobation  was 
shown  that  such  coinage  was  readied. 

Deists. — Those  who,  while  they  confess 
their  belief  in  a  God,  deny  that  He  has  made 
any  revelation  of  Himself  save  by  His  works 
iit  natare.  But  they  have  of  late  years  been 
subdivided  into  those  who  reject  altogether  the 
idea  of  His  interference  with  the  alEain  of 
men,  and  those  who  belieye  in  His  continued 
providenoa  The  latter  class  haye  been  named 
Tbeista,  though  more  recently,  under  the 
Ftress  of  the  more  fondamentod  controyersy 
vith  Agnoetica  and  Materialists^  the  word 
Tbeist  has  been  commonly  applied,  as  a  more 
general  one,  to  eyen  Christian  Apologists. 
Sabdivisions  of  Deism,  again,  have  been  made, 
one  class  shading  off  into  the  other ;  but  in  all 
caaes  that  which  characterises  them  is  the 
^twl  Off  the  Divine  authority  and  truth  of 
the  Scriptures.  But  there  are  Deists  who 
profess  to  recognise  in  the  Scriptures  the 
highest  morality  which  has  eyer  been  uttered 
br  man,  and  others  who  impugn  the  character 
<d  Clirist  Himself,  and  deny  the  immortality 
ofthesool. 

The  origin  of  Deism  is  to  be  sought  in  the 


great  religious  earthquake  which  accompanied 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That 
moyement,  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Luther, 
Calvin,  Latimer,  Hooper,  was  the  result  of 
intense  religious  conviction.  They  revolted 
from  the  falsehoods,  frauds,  corruptions 
which  defiled  the  Church,  and  raised  their 
protest  against  them.  The  exposures  which 
they  made,  and  their  demolition  of  much  that 
had  hitherto  been  accepted  without  inquiry,  led 
on  others  to  question  the  Divine  authority,  first 
of  the  Church,  then  of  the  Scriptures.  Re- 
actions, though  necessary,  ineyitably  bring 
evils  in  their  train.  The  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  little  sjb  he  intended  it,  led  of 
necessity  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  em- 
pirical ;  it  demanded  at  every  turn  proofs  of 
each  opinion  and  doctrine,  and  this  was 
applied  to  the  statements  of  the  miracles  and 
other  facts  of  the  Bible,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
conscience,  and  the  ignoring  of  the  inward  yoice 
of  God  to  men.  England  has  been  declared 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  Deism,  and  its  father 
to  be  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  friend 
of  Bacon  and  Casaubon.  [Hbrbbrt  of  Chek- 
BVRT.]  Thomas  Hobbes,  also  a  friend  of  Bacon, 
a  vigorous  thinker,  who  sold  his  intellect  to 
the  service  of  arbitrary  power,  maintained 
that  Christianity  was  an  Oriental  theory 
eyolyed  out  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  to  be 
an  instrument  of  national  government ;  that 
there  is  no  binding  religion  but  such  as  the 
State  enforces;  that  all  knowledge  is  from 
sense-perception,  and  therefore  that  nothing 
can  exist  apart  from  the  body.  [HohbesJ 
From  his  doctrines  Charles  Blount  gathered 
the  yiews  which  he  put  forth  in  his  Oraelea 
of  HeMottt  denying  the  necessity  of  Atone- 
ment and  Mediation.  He  coounitted  suicide 
in  1693,  because  his  sister-in-law  refused  to 
marry  him.  John  Locke  aimed  at  the 
re-uniting  of  the  various  sects  into  which 
Christianity  had  been  broken,  but  by  minim- 
ising differences  he  cut  Away  some  of  the 
roost  distinctiye  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
without  any  such  purpose  gaye  a  great  impulse 
to  Deism.  [Lockb.]  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1671- 
1713^,  adyocating  a  religion  of  mere  morality, 
in  his  CharaeteristicSf  mingled  irony  with  ap- 
parent reyerence  for  the  Christian  faith.  John 
Toland  (1661-1722),  a  yain  but  cleyer  writer, 
made  an  assault  upon  the  Jewish  character  of 
Christianity  and  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred 
records.  [Toland.]  Mandeville,  in  his  Fabie 
of  the  Be0g,  represented  the  passions  and  yices 
of  men  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  therefore  denied  the  sacredness  of  moral- 
ity. Anthony  Collins  (1676-1729)  advanced  be- 
yond preceding  Deists  in  his  Discourse  of  Free' 
thinking  and  his  Discourse  on  the  Grounds  and 
lUasons  of  Christian  Religion,  Ho  attacked 
the  clergy  as  being  <*  narrow-minded,"  ac- 
cused them  of  forging  the  sacred  writings, 
and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  prophecy.  The  former 
of  these  works  was  answered  by  Bentlcy  with 
terrible  severity  and  astonishing  acuteneas. 
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and  Collinses  method  of  retreat  was  to  re-publish 
an  edition  of  his  book  in  French,  in  which  he 
altered  the  blots  which  Bentley  had  hit  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Bentley 
was  beside  the  mark.  His  second  work  was 
answered  by  Chandler  (q.v.)and  Sherlock  (q.v.). 
CoUins's  works  form  a  text-book  of  the 
French  Encyclopedists  (q.v.).  Woolston,  in 
his  Diteourae  on  the  Miraeles  (1727),  treated 
them,  especially  the  Lord*s  Resurrection,  as 
idle  tales,  mere  allegories,  and  was  answered 
by  Bishop  Gibson  in  his  Pastoral  Letters, 
and  by  Sherlock  in  his  Trial  of  the  Witnesses, 
The  effect  of  these  works  was  to  create  a 
strong  reaction  against  Deism,  but  it  was 
revived  by  Matthew  Tindal  (1666-1733), 
perhaps  the  ablest  Deist  who  had  hitherto 
appeared.  [Tindal.]  In  a  work  entitled  Chris- 
tianity as  Old  as  the  Creation,  he  contended 
that  the  Scriptures  were  mere  documents  of 
natural  religion,  and  that  both  miracles  and 
ceremonials  were  additions  of  men  for 
purposes  of  self-interest.  He  was  answered 
by  Bishop  Gibson,  by  Waterland,  and  by 
Law.  Morgan  also,  under  the  influence  of 
motives  which  did  him  no  credit  (he  was  a 
dissenting  preacher,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  his  pulpit),  wandered  through  every 
variety  of  opinion,  and  ended  in  infidelity. 
He  (Ued  in  1743.  His  works  were  The 
Moral  Philosopher  and  The  Resurrection  of 
Jesus.  The  Apostles,  he  said,  taught  antagon- 
istic Gospels,  but  St.  Paul  deserved  respect 
because  he  was  a  freethinker  and  repudiator 
of  the  Law.  It  was  The  Moral  Philosopher 
which  called  forth  Warburton's  Divine  Legation. 
[Warburton.]  LordBolingbroke(1676-1751), 
though  more  widely  known  as  a  politician, 
finds  place  among  the  Deistical  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Having  plotted 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  he  had  to  fly  the 
country,  and  while  in  France  made  the  acquaint- 
ance, and  imbibed  the  opinions,  of  Voltaire. 
He  applied  the  low  and  mean  ideas  which  he 
had  formed  of  national  government  to  religion: 
that  its  root  is  selfishness,  and  that  this  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  human  action.  He  accepted 
as  truth  the  power  of  God,  but  treated  His 
moral  goodness  as  something  beyond  human 
cognisance,  and  pronounced  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  a  useful  doctrine  by  which  to 
influence  mankind,  and  a  powerful  aid  to 
government,  but  for  the  enlightened  natural 
religion  was  sufficient.  He  advocated  poly- 
gamy as  a  means  of  population.  Thomas 
Chubb  (1679-1746),  who  was  almost  a  con- 
temporary of  Bolingbroke,  represented  Deism 
among  the  lower  class,  as  Bolingbroke  in  the 
upper.  He  was  a  glover  and  tallow-chandler  at 
Salisbury,  and  was  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of 
readiness  and  fluency  with  the  pen.  [Churb.] 
He  began  as  a  writer  with  a  Socinian  treatise, 
The  Supremacy  of  God  the  Father  Asserted^  and 
followed  it  with  a  vast  number  of  pamphlets 
on  Faith^  Mysteries,  Origin  of  Evil,  Virtue,  etc. 
His  principal  work,  published  in  1738,  was 


The  True  Gospel  ^  Jesus  Christ  Assert 
substance  of  which  was  that  the  Gos] 
the  revelation  of  the  moral  law  of  : 
the  violation  of  which  was  to  be  repeo 
or  punished  at  the  final  Judgment,  h\ 
the  Apostles  had  misunderstood  and 
terpreted  it.  Henry  Dodwell,  in  his 
tianity  not  Founded  on  Argument  (174 
deavoured  to  prove  that  by  its  Tery 
religious  faith  excluded  the  exerdse 
thought.  Thomas  Paine's  Age  of 
[Paine]  was  published  in  1794,  and 
circulated  by  the  Secularists  amoi 
masses.     [Secularism.] 

The  numerous  treatises  written 
clergy  against  the  Deists  exhibited,  no 
more  learning,  but  some  of  them  wen 
means  satisfactory.  There  were  no  ap] 
the  deepest  qualities  of  man ;  they  we 
and  unsympathetic,  and  too  often  suj 
doubts  in  circles  where  before  none  < 
Many  apostasies  took  place  from  the  ( 
not  so  much  into  avowed  unbelief  : 
indifference.  The  ablest  representa 
this  class  was  David  Hume  (1711- 
who,  in  the  uncertainty  at  which  ] 
arrived  respecting  aU  human  affair 
eluded  it  best  to  be  independent  in  aU 
One  of  the  greatest  means  which  God 
up  for  the  deliverance  of  the  nation 
Deism  was  the  preaching  of  Wesley, 
revival  of  spirituality  was  seen  amo 
people,  and  infidel  treatises  almost  disap 
to  be  revived  in  new  forms  in  our  own 

But  though  the  professed  literat 
unbelief  was  discontinued,  its  evil 
continued  to  be  seen  in  the  sceptidsn 
marked  the  age  succeeding.  (Mbbon' 
History — a  wonderful  monument  of  L 
and  industry,  as  well  as  of  literary  po^ 
skill — is  tainted  by  his  dislike  of  Ctms 
as  well  as  by  a  too  evident  love  of  pn 
The  imitation  of  English  customs  an 
tutions  in  France  which  marked  the 
preceding  the  Revolution  extended  i 
infidel  literature,  and  to  English  ii 
must  be  ascribed  much  of  the  evil 
marked  French  philosophy. 

Of  the  treatises  in  reply  to  the  Dc 
have  named  several  in  the  oouise 
article.  The  other  principal  ones  i 
following:— Stillingfleet's  Letters  to  < 
Baxter's  Reasons  for  the  Christi^m  J 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  Lord 
ton's  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  S 
Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  Christist 
answer  to  Gibbon,  and  Apology  for  ti 
in  answer  to  Thomas  Paine's  Age  of  . 
Bishop  Douglas's  reply  to  Hume,  £ 
Force  of  Truth,  Bishop  Butler's  Anal 
far  the  g^reatest  of  all  the  works  i 
Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  a 

For  the  history  of  English  Deism  1 
lowing  works  may  be  consulted: — I 
View  of  the  Principal  Deistical  h 
Faixar's  History  of  Free   Thought; 
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Bdifmu  Thought  in  EngUmd;  Dr.  Stoughton*B 
Migion  m  England;  Eways  and  EeviewSy  No, 
IV. :  "  Tmdenciet  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 
lufhttmth  Century  ;  "  Abbey  and  Overton's 
Emgs  an  the  Church  of  England  in  th$ 
EijhUenth  Cmtmy. 

DelMPates, — ^Literally,  chosen  deputies, 
appoint  to  act  on  behalf  of  others;  thus, 
the  delegates  that  compose  the  Diocesan  Con- 
ference are  elected  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
each  diocese.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  elected  for 
a  tenn  of  three  years. 

The  Court  of  Delegates  was  the  final  court 
of  appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes ;  the  court 
was  oompoeed  of  judges  selected  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  ana  commissioned  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  T7p 
to  1534  the  final  court  of  appeal  was  the 
Pope,  but  by  25  Henry  VIII.  this  Court 
of  Delegates  was  set  up,  and  all  appeals  to 
Home  forbidden.  In  William  IV.*s  reign 
the  Court  of  Delegates  was  abolished,  and 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
appointed  in  its  place  aB  the  court  of  final 
appeal  A  great  defect  in  the  Court  of  Dele- 
iratts  was  the  fact  that  its  members  were 
selected  as  each  appeal  was  presented,  and 
hence  an  opening  was  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  prejudiced  judges  to  try  a  particular 
appeal 

DemetriuSy  made  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
in  189,  which  See  he  held  for  forty-three 
veara,  dying  about  232.  He  was  a  man  of 
imperious  nature:  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria, 
and  appointed  Origen  as  its  head  on  the 
deparUire  of  Clement  in  203.  He  sent  him 
on  a  snocessfnl  mission  to  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernor of  Arabia  in  217.  Their  friendship 
v&s,  however,  interrupted.  Demetrius  was 
jealoos  of  Origen's  popularity,  and  specially 
aogrv  that  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Theoclistus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  had  per- 
mitted Origen,  while  only  a  layman,  to  preach 
in  their  churches;  it  wounded  his  hier- 
archical pride.  He  recalled  him  to  Alexandria, 
and  for  a  time  their  friendly  relations  were 
restored;  but  in  228  Origen  re- visited  his 
friends  in  Palestine,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  Csesarea.  This  Demetrius  could  not  for- 
giTc,  and  he  convened  a  synod,  accused 
Origen  of  heresy,  and  excluded  him  from  the 
oummQnion  of  ^e  Chun^ 

Demianon.— The  term  used  in  the  Pres- 
l^rian  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  minister. 

Demiurge. — The  name  given  by  some  of 
the  Gnostic  sects  to  the  creator  of  the  world, 
vho,  according  to  their  opinions,  was  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  word  was  a 
philosophical  term  derived  from  classical 
iooroea,  its  literal  meaning  being  *'a  worker 
for  the  people,**  hence  applied  to  the  orderly 
disposer  or  regulator  of  the  universe.    The 


philosophers  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school, 
together  with  the  Gnostics,  felt  a  reluctance 
in  bringing  the  Supreme  Being  into  contact 
with  the  world  of  matter,  and  hence  they  held 
that  the  Demiurge  was  working  out,  but  nn- 
unconsciously,  the  plans  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  Demiurge  was  also  termed  by 
them  the  "  Soul  of  the  Universe.'* 

Denarii  cle  Caritate.  —  Customary 
oblations,  anciently  made  to  cathedral 
churches  about  the  time  of  Pentecost,  when 
the  parish  priests  and  many  of  their  parish- 
ioners went  m  procession  to  visit  their  mother 
church.  They  were  afterwards  changed  into 
a  settled  due,  and  usually  charged  upon 
the  parish  priest,  though  at  first  it  was  but  a 
gift  of  charity,  or  present,  towards  the  support 
and  ornament  of  the  bishop's  See. 

DeniSf  St.— Said  to  be  the  Apostle  of 
France  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Paris. 
There  are  many  traditions  concerning  him, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
information.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Greek 
Church  that  he  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  sent  by  Clement  from  Rome  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gauls.  A  more  probable 
account  is  that  he  came  about  250,  made 
many  converts  in  Paris,  and  was  afterwards 
brought,  with  two  priests,  before  the  Boman 
governor,  by  whose  order  they  were  cruelly 
tortured,  and  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian  in  272.  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
Sulpicius  Severus  say  that  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  but 
rescued  by  a  pious  woman,  named  CatuUa, 
who  buried  them  near  the  scene  of  their 
martyrdom,  and  built  a  chapel  over  their 
tomb.  King  Dagobert,  about  638,  founded 
an  abbey  on  the  spot  to  the  memory  of  St. 
Denis,  which  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  and  was  for  many 
ages  the  burial-place  of  the  French  kings. 
His  festival  is  observed  on  October  9th. 

Denmark. — The  conversion  of  Denmark 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
Whilst  the  Northmen  were  ravaging  Chris- 
tian Euro^,  brave  men  went  forth  into  the 
dreary  regions  whence  they  came,  in  the  hope 
of  implanting  Christian  civilisation  among  the 
pine  forests  and  by  the  ice-bound  Lakes. 
Charlemagne  had  hoped  to  establish  a  bishopric 
at  Hamburg,  but  ddd  not  live  long  enough 
to  carry  out  his  design.  After  two  or  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  (801-865),  Anskar,  a 
native  of  a  village  near  Amiens,  undertook 
the  Danish  mission.  He  was  joined  by  a 
brother  monk,  Autbert,  but  no  one  else  could 
bcfound  to  go  with  them  on  so  dangerous  an 
expedition.  After  two  vears  Autbert  died, 
but  they  had  succeeded  m  founding  a  school 
at  Schleswig,  and  in  converting  the  king.  But 
the  people  were  bitterly  angry ;  a  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  Anskar,  feeling  that  his  work  was  at  an 
end  for  the  present,  departed  for  Sweden  (829). 
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He  and  his  companions  were  robbed  by  pirates 
on  their  way,  but  before  long  had  estoblished 
the  faith  there.  In  834  Anskar  was  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  with  a  general 
commission  to  superintend  the  northern  mis- 
sions, and  the  Swedish  mission  was  committed 
to  one  Simon,  as  the  coadjutor  of  Anskar. 
Just  three  years  after,  the  fierce  Norsemen 
attacked  Hamburg,  and  burnt  the  church  and 
monastery  which  Anskar  had  built.  Driven 
from  his  church,  he  did  not  lose  heart,  but 
travelled  about  his  See,  to  hear  before  long 
that  owing  to  similar  disasters  the  Swedish 
mission  was  crushed.  But  his  patience  and 
strengfth  of  hope  had  a  gradual  effect  on  the 
people,  and  things  began  to  look  brighter. 
He  rebuilt  his  church,  and  presently  went 
forth  again  himself  to  make  another  attempt 
in  Sweden,  and  not  unsuccessfully.  One  of 
the  last  acts  of  his  life,  on  his  return  to  Ham- 
burg, was  to  boldly  face  some  chiefs  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade,  and  to  induce  them  to  set 
their  captives  free.  But  many  years  were  to 
pass  before  the  fierce  Vikings  declared  them- 
selves subjects  of  the  Cross.  All  through 
the  tenth  century  the  struggle  went  on,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Canute  that  a 
permanent  conquest  was  made  (1019--35). 
Even  then  the  Church  in  Denmark  was 
never  so  fully  organised  as  in  Southern  Europe. 
The  canon  law  would  not  fit  in  with  the  law 
of  the  land,  free  as  this  was  from  the  Roman 
admixture  which  the  other  nations  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  Poi)e  was  far  away,  and  but 
little  heard  of.  When  the  Reformation  came 
there  was  no  spontaneous  outburst  of  seal  as 
in  other  lands,  but  the  Reformed  doctrines 
were  adopted  from  Germany,  the  Roman 
Church  was  abolished,  its  authority  abrogated, 
its  property  seized.  All  the  bishops,  with  one 
exception,  acquiesced  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  being  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Pope.  The  Church  of  Denmark  thencefor- 
ward became  known  as  *'the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Country."  For 
a  while  no  other  religion  was  allowed,  but  the 
freer  Constitution  of  1849  gave  greater  free- 
dom, and  religious  disqualifications  were 
removed.  The  population  at  present  com- 
prises about  two  millions  of  the  Established 
Church,  4,000  Jews,  and  perhaps  as  many 
Baptists. 

DeiLBy  Petsr. — ^A  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, bom  1690  at  Boom,  a  small  town  not  far 
from  Antwerp.  He  was  Reader  in  Theology 
at  Malines  for  twelve  years,  and  priest  of  St. 
Romwald*s  Church,  and  also  president  of  the 
College  at  Malines  for  forty  years.  He  died  in 
1775.  The  work  which  has  rendered  his 
name  famous  is  Theologia  MoralU  et  Dogma- 
tiea ;  it  is  a  defence  of  every  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  the  form  of  a  catechism, 
and  is  very  extensively  used  as  a  text-book  in 
their  colleges.  Protestant  moralists  have 
severely  condemned  him  for  his  casuistry. 


Deodaad  {T>eo  danditni).  —  A  pe 
chattel  which  was  the  immediate  oc 
of  the  death  of  any  reasonable  en 
was  formerly  forfeited  to  the  Soverei 
be  applied  to  pious  uses,  or,  as  the 
implies,  '*  g^ven  to  Qod.*'  It  was  distr 
in  alms  by  the  high  almoner.  Acc< 
to  Blackstone,  it  was  originally  desigi 
an  expiation  for  the  souls  of  such  at 
snatched  away  by  sudden  death,  and  fo 
purpose  was  given  to  the  Church,  in  th( 
manner  as  the  apparel  of  a  stranger  wj 
found  dead  was  applied  to  purchase  ] 
for  the  g^ood  of  his  soul.  This  may  a 
for  the  rule  of  law,  that  no  deodand  w 
when  an  infant  under  the  age  of  dis( 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  cart  or  ho 
the  like,  not  being  in  motion ;  whereat 
adult  person  fell  from  thence  and  waa 
the  thing  was  forfeited.  The  law  of  dt 
was  abolished  in  1846. 

Deo    GratiaB    (Lat.,    <«  Thanks 
Gk)d**). — In  early  times  a  mutual  sali 
by  Christians.    The   word  ago^  or    a 
imderstood — "  I  g^ive,"  or  "  give."    Th 
logical  use  of  the  root  from  which  th 
is  derived  is  seen  in  the  expresaionj 
fiuniliar,  of  "  an   Act  of  Faith,  or  o 
trition;"   though   the  English  form 
phrase  in  question,  "  an  Act  of  Grace,'' 
common  by  reason  of  the  different  m 
which  the  latter  word  has  acquired, 
used  in  the  offices  of  the  Romish  Churt 
also  in   some    English    churdies    aft^ 
reading  of  the  Gospel. 

D.O.— These  letters  either  stand  f( 
GiLATiAS,  or,  when  used  on  coins,  etc.,  i 
GiLATiA,  "by  the  grace  of  God." 
Deposition.     [Dkp&ivation.] 
Depravity.    [Original  Sin.] 
Deprecations.— These  form  the 
of  the  four  portions  into  which  the 
appointed  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Ch 
England  may  be  separated,  viz.:  Iiitoc 
Deprecations,  Intercessions,  and  Suppli< 
In  this  section  certain  fundamental  s 
deprecated,  and  deliverance  from   the] 
inferentially   from   their  results,   is 
for.       After    the    introductory    pray 
which  sin  is  referred  to  in  general  as  pa 
sent,  and  future — both  the  sin  of  our 
and  also  our  own,with  the  vengeanoe  it ) 
cur  in  time  to  come — ^the  Deprecations 
begin,  broken  up  into  groups,  five  in  n 
each  followed  by  the  prayer,  "Grood 
deliver  us.**    The  first  is  for  delivenucK 
sin,  its  innate  evils,  its  author,  its  i 
suits ;  the  second  is  for  help  against 
sins  of  the  heart;  the  third  is  for  pr 
tion  from  outward  sins  of  the  flesh  an 
sources,  such  sins  being  called  '*  deadl 
with  reference  to  the  Roman  distinc 
mortal  and  venial  sins,  but  because  c 
specially  dangerous  character ;  the  fo 
for  protection  from  bodily  haiin  and  a 
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of  Tarioas  kinds,  and  from  '*  sudden  death ; " 
while  the  fifth  danse  combines  a  wide  peti- 
tion against  dangers — civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
spiritoaL  In  this  last  deprecation,  the  words 
"rebellion'*  and  "schism''  were  added  after 
the  EesUvation  of  King  Charles  II. — a  prater 
vhich  the  circanistances  of  the  time  explfun. 
in  the  FMyer  Book  of  £dward  VI.  also,  after 
the  mention  of  "priry  conspiracy,"  were 
appended  the  words,  "from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bishop  of  Borne  and  all  his  detestable 
enonnities,"  but  they  were  strack  out  of  the 
Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth. 

llid  Deprecations  dose  with  three  additional 
daoses  addressed  directly  to  Christ,  contain- 
ing ft  brief  summary  of  the  Gospel  and  its 
chief  events  from  the  Incarnation  to  the 
As(«Diion  of  Christ,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church,  on  which  is 
groonded  the  same  pathetic  cry  for  deliver- 
ance as  before,  both  in  the  shadows  and 
eunahine  of  man's  mortal  life,  in  the  hour  of 
dtAth  thai  dooea  it,  and  in  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment that  follows  it. 

DepriTation. — A  sentence  pronounced 
hj  the  legally  constituted  authority,  whereby 
any  eodesiaiftical  officer  is  deprived  of  his 
prr^ferment  or  oflSce.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
'i^fprivatioa,  vis.,  aUpriptUio  a  benejieio,  and 
deprivatio  ab  cfieio  :  the  former  is  when,  for 
»jme  doe  cause,  a  cleric  is  deprived  of  the 
preferment  whi<^  he  holds ;  the  latter  is  when 
the  clergyman  is  for  ever  debarred  from  exer- 
cising hlsaacxed  office ;  his  orders  are  indelible, 
dnd  cannot  be  taken  away,  but  by  this  sen- 
tence he  is  deposed  or  degraded  and  forbidden 
to  excrdae  his  powers.  This  must  be  pro- 
DMin£ed  by  the  Bishop.  The  civil  power 
may  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  deprive  any 
<;crlefiiaatic  of  his  office ;  thus  by  the  Publio 
Worship  Regulation  Act  an  incumbent  may 
be  deprived  after  three  years*  resistance  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Court  established  by  that  Act. 

DepvtetlUi. — The  name  for  an  Acolttb 
(q.T.)  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Deratias,  Bissenttmo.  —  A  committee 
elected  every  year  by  the  congregations  of 
FVotestant  Diraenters  of  London  and  the 
n^i^hbouriiood,  for  watching  over  matters 
effecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Dis- 
Mrnters.  Each  congregation  within  twelve 
miles  appoints  two  deputies,  who  have  been 
thos  elected  annually  since  1737,  the  organi- 
^ion  having  been  determined  upon  at  a 
??neral  meeting  held  Nov.  9th,  1732.  The 
Committee  watch  Bills  introduced  into  Par- 
liament, breaches  of  the  law,  and  any  matters, 
tKsanl  or  particular,  which  may  affect  for 
^yA  or  ill  the  dvil  and  religious  position  of 
N'onconformists. 

DerviBll. — A  kind  of  Mahometan  monks, 
''/herwise  called  Metelavites,  from  their 
fofmder,  Mevelava,  The  name  BervUh  is 
•if-rived  from  a  Persian  word  meaning  a  door- 
fill,  and  signifies  that  they  live  by  begging 


from  door  to  door  (compare  Mendicant*), 
They  have  several  monasteries,  and  are 
several  thousands  in  number.  The  Sultan 
Othman  I.  took  a  special  interest  in  them, 
and  to  show  his  respect  for  them  made  their 
general  sit  on  his  throne.  They  go  about 
almost  naked,  and  fast  every  Thursday  till 
sunset,  besides  the  ordinary  Fast  of  Bama- 
zan.  £v^  Friday  and  Tuesday  the^  meet 
before  their  Superior,  on  which  occasion  one 
plays  upon  the  flute,  while  the  rest  turn 
round  with  a  wonderful  swiftness,  and  this 
ceremony  is  devoutly  observed  to  imitate  their 
founder,  who,  having  turned  thus  for  four- 
teen days  together,  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and 
had  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him  concerning 
the  settlement  of  the  Order.  The  flute  is 
esteemed  by  them  as  sanctified  by  Jacob  and 
other  sheplierds  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
profess  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  but 
imder  certain  drcumstances  have  leave  to  go 
out  of  the  monastery  and  nuirry.  Some  play 
tricks  to  amuse  the  people,  some  practise  witch- 
craft, and  all  drink  much  wine  and  brandy 
to  excite  mirth.  The  publio  services  held  by 
them  are  one  of  the  '*  sights "  to  visitors  to 
the  East  Fanatical  as  they  are,  the  people 
witness  them  with  the  deepest  earnestness.  A 
few  years  ago  a  fearful  tumult  was  raised  in 
Cairo,  because  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
services  one  of  the  Dervishes  declared  that 
one  of  the  Europeans  was  laughing.  The 
Dervishes  are  divided  into  two  classes — ^the 
*<  dancers  "  and  the  "  howlers.**  The  formei* 
are  many  of  them  persons  of  high  rank,  and 
if  they  attain  the  full  dignity  they  must  do 
so  by  undergoing  1,001  days  of  a  hard 
novitiate,  after  which  they  receive  a  woollen 
belt,  with  a  magic  stone,  the  tag  (white  cap), 
and  the  rosary,  with  the  ninety-nine  names 
of  God.  At  their  public  service  they  prostrate 
themselves,  then  whirl  round  and  round,  ring 
within  ring,  not  touching  each  other,  their 
hands  extended  wide,  their  eyes  fixed  ecstatic- 
ally. The  howlers  sway  themselves  back- 
wards and  forwards,  shouting  incessantly, 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God.*'  They  are  said 
to  hold  in  great  reverence  a  saint  named 
Chederlea,  who  was,  as  they  say,  a  valiant 
knight  who  killed  dragons  and  venomous 
beasts,  and  is  still  invisibly  alive,  and  g^ves 
power  to  charm  serpents  and  to  be  delivered 
from  shipwrecks.  Some  authors  identify  this 
Chederles  with  St.  George,  but  probably  the 
name  comes  from  Cheder  Elias,  which  name 
the  Arabians  give  to  the  prophet  Elijah.  The 
Dervishes  of  Eg^pt  have  placed  in  heaven 
Chederles'  horse,  Mahomet*s  camd,  and 
the  Seven  Sleepers*  dog.  In  Thevenot's 
travels  he  mentions  the  prophet  Saleh*s  camel, 
the  ram  sacrificed  by  Abraham,  Moses*8  cow, 
Solomon's  ant,  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  parrot, 
E9dras*s  ass,  Jonah's  whale,  the  Seven 
Sleepers*  dog,  and  Mahomet's  camel,  among 
the  beasts  which,  according  to  ]^Iahomet*3 
opinion,  are  to  go  into  Paradise. 
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De  Sales.    [Sales.] 

DesoarteBy  Rbn&. — A  French  philoeopher 
{b.  1596,  d.  1650),  bom  at  La  Haye,  in  Tour- 
aine,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  afterwards 
for  a  while  a  soldier,  then,  always  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  a  traveller  in  many  countries. 
When  he  was  yet  a  student  he  gave  signs  of 
eager  inquiry  after  knowledge.  While  a  boy 
of  nineteen,  he  formed  the  determination  of 
renouncing  all  books,  making  his  mind  a  tabula 
ranttf  and  starting  hx)m  the  beginning.  At 
length  he  established  himself  in  Holland,  and 
began  to  write;  but  threats  of  persecution 
arising,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sw^en,  to  settle  in  Stockholm. 
h>he  treated  him  with  marked  distinction,  and 
devoted  herself  to  study  under  him.  But, 
unfortunately,  she  would  begin  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  his  healti^,  never  robust, 
broke  down  under  this  severe  regimen,  and  he 
died  of  pulmonary  disease  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year.  As  one  who  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  mathematical  and  philosophical  inquiry, 
Descartes  is  one  of  the  greatest  names  among 
philosophers.  In  mathematics,  though  he 
wrote  httle,  he  opened  fresh  fields  of  inquiry 
in  all  directions.  But  it  is  as  a  religious 
theorist  that  he  finds  place  here.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  principle  *we  have  already 
described,  he  started  £rom  the  position  that 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  that  the 
first  certainty  is  consciousness — CogitOy  ergo 
9um  ("I  thizik,  therefore  I  am").  This  is 
the  point  of  unity  between  thought  and  being. 
In  man,  the  soul  and  body  touch  each  other 
in  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain;  animals  have 
no  such  gland,  therefore  they  are  not  immortaL 
His  doctrines  were  very  popular  for  a  while  in 
Paris,  9M  beina  a  protest  against  the  hard 
materialism  oi  the  preceding  g^eration. 
Many  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of 
France  were  his  enthusiastic  admirers,  among 
them  Bossuet  and  Fen^lon,  the  Oratorians 
and  the  Port-Rovalists.  The  Jesuits  stood 
aloof  and  tabooea  his  writings,  which,  how- 
ever, exercised  great  influence  for  many  years. 
The  leading  principles  contained  in  them 
were  adopted  and  developed  by  Leibnitz. 

Deecent  into  Hell.— The  Greek  name 
of  this  place  of  departed  spirits  is  Hades, 
meaning  "  the  unseen  world; "  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  has  translated  by  the  same  word, 
Hell,  which  is  used  for  Gehenna,  the  place  of 
punishment  to  which  souls  are  to  be  consigned 
after  judgment.  However,  the  difference 
is  now  better  understood  than  formerly,  and 
the  Revised  Version  has  reproduced  the  word 
Hades  where  the  original  is  such,  as  in 
Acts  ii  31,  where  St.  Peter  speaks  of  our 
Lord's  "descent  into  helL"  "His  soul  was 
not  left  in  Hades,  neither  His  Flesh  did  see 
corruption." 

Desecration. — ^The  pollution  of  a  church 
by  any  revolting  crime,  or  by  homicide,  has 


been  held  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith  until 
it  has  been  reconsecrated. 

Deek.  —  In  churches,  the  reading-desk 
(called  in  the  Commination  Service— the  onJy 
place  in  the  Prayer  Book  where  it  is  spoken  of 
— the  reading-pew)  is  the  place  in  which  the 
officiating  clergyman  reads  the  morning  and 
evening  services.  The  custom  of  erecting  a 
desk  outside  the  chancel  for  reading  the 
prayers  is  not  an  ancient  one,  and  dates  from 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  thought  nece«- 
sary  to  have  a  desk  in  such  a  place  that  the 
clergyman  might  be  more  distinctly  heard  by 
the  cong^regation.  From  the  convenient  size 
and  arrangements,  however,  of  most  of  oar 
churches,  a  special  reading-desk  has  been 
found  unnecessary,  and  the  prayers  are  usu- 
ally read  now  from  the  chanceL  The  altar 
desk  is  a  small  stand  placed  on  the  communion- 
table for  supporting  the  serrice-book. 

Destmctioniste  are  people  who  bold 
that  the  eternal  punishment  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament  consists  of  an  entire  annihiU- 
tion  of  those  who  incur  that  punishment. 
Some  of  them  hold,  also,  very  materialistic 
views  as  to  the  torments  that  precede  the 
extinction  of  the  condenmed ;  and,  moreorer, 
that  these  torments  are  inflicted  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  according  to  the  guilt  of  the 
criminals.    [Conditional  Immortalitt.] 

Determinism. — The  assertion   of  the 

Sowerlessness  of  the  human  will,  which  i« 
eclared  to  be  determined,  bounded,  by  a  i 
power  outside  itself.  Such  aanrtion  may 
take  many  forms.  Calvinism  declares  that  ta 
the  only  will  in  the  universe  is  the  will  of 
God,  tiie  doctrines  of  Election  and  Reproba- 
tion follow  as  a  necessity.  The  determinUm 
of  Islamism  bounds  God  Himself  within  the 
iron  will  of  fat^ism,  and  the  Positivism  oi 
our  own  age  pronounces  all  human  action  to 
be  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
men  are  placed,  and  which,  being  out  of  their 
control,  n-ees  them  from  responsibility.  The 
answer  made  to  all  these  theories  is  based  on 
the  conscience  of  mankind,  which,  it  is  urged, 
recognises  within  itself  a  freedom  of  will,  and 
refucHSS  to  acquiesce  in  its  own  irresponsibility. 
It  confesses  that  God  is  '*  justified  when  He 
spades,  and  clear  when  He  judges.*' 

Dens  misereatnr.— The  first  Latin 
words  of  the  67th  Psalm,  inserted  in  l-^o- 
as  a  second  Cuticle  at  evening  prayer  alter- 
native with  the  Song  of  Simeon,  or  3V«»J 
Dimittity  but  familiar  also  in  the  unrefonncd 
service-books,  being  one  of  the  fixed  psalms 
at  Lauds  on  Sundays  and  Holy-days,  and 
forming  a  portion  of  the  (partly)  vernacular 
Sunday  service  of  Bidding  layers,  or  Bidding 
the  Bedes.  Though  a  rubric,  as  has  be^n 
said,  authorised  the  use  of  tins  canticle  in 
1652,  the  words  of  the  psalm  were  not  actually 
printed  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  book  of 
1559,  and  in  one  edition  of  this  book  two 
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variatioDa  of  reading  are  found :  **  Thou  shalt 
jadg;e  Thf  folk  righteously,"  in  verae  4; 
ud  ''all  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  jrraits 
Him,"  in  the  last  verse.  The  version  is,  of 
coane,  the  carxent  one  of  the  time,  that  of 
the  **  Great  Bible,*'  based  upon  Ck>verdale*s. 
Hub,  aa  is  well  known,  is  also  our  present 
"  Prayer-Book  version ;  * '  and  the  one  dinerence 
ii  that  whereas  the  Psalter  reads  "  yea "  in 
the  third  verse  only,  the  canticle  has  it  in 
the  filth  also.  The  Scotch  book  of  1637, 
lurioQsly  enough,  reads  '*  yea  *'  in  the  third 
veree  only,  like  our  Psalter,  while  otherwise 
following  the  Anthonsed  Version,  which  has  it 
in  oeith^. 

Dentavo-canonical.— A  word  applied  to 
those  Books  of  the  Bible  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  &th  Article,  **  the  Church  doth  use 
only  for  ezunple  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners,  but  yet  doth  not  apply  them  to 
tstahliah  any  doctrine.*'    [Apocrypha.] 

Development. — ^A  word  applied  theo- 
logically to  the  opinion  that  the  faith  of  the 
Church  was  not  fully  revealed  at  the  first,  but 
vaa  gfradnally  evolved  within  the  Church, 
^e  the  principles   and   facts    of   sdenoe. 
When  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman  left  the  English 
Oijxrct  for  that  of  Rome,  in  1845,  he  put 
forth,  in  defence  of  that  step,  his  celebrated 
£mif  on  the  J>epelopmmt  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
He  begins   ttoM   work   by   declaring   that 
Christianity  ia  a  plain  and  admitted  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  that  it  has  a  con- 
tinooQs  history ;  that  unless  it  can  be  shown 
Gtberwiae,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  second,  fourt^  seventh, 
twelfth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  identical 
vith  thai  iriiich  Christ  taught  His  Apostles.  If 
any  man  shall  assert  that  a  spurious  Chris- 
tianity has  taken  its  place,  the  onttt  probandi 
is  with  hinL    Therefore,  I^testantism  is  not 
historical  Christianity.    Protestantism  broke 
with  tiie  Christianity  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
^d  appealed  against  it  to  early  ages :  that 
i*T  Protestantism  declared  that  Christianity 
Had  grown  corrupt,  and  needed  to  be  re-stated. 
But  this  is  an  assumption  which  has  to  be 
proved,  and  the  proof  is  not  forthcoming. 
<  hi  ihe  other  hand,  the  doctrines  which  the 
R^^ormers  accepted  are  not  all  definitely  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  e.g.  the  propo- 
ritions  of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.    And 
the  difficulty  is  solved  thus : '  'The  increase  and 
expansion  of  the  Quristian  creed  and  ritual,  and 
the  viriations  which  have  attended  the  process 
in  the  case  of  individual  writers  and  churches, 
u^  the  necessary  attendants  on  any  philo- 
wphy  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of  the 
rntdUect  or  heart,  and  has  had  any  wide  or 
extended  dominion.    From  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  time  is  necessary  for  the  fuU 
^:oniprefaen6ion  and  perfection  of  great  ideas ; 
«nd  the  highest  and  most  wonderful  truths, 
though  communicated  to  the  world  once  for 
all  by  inspired  teachers,  could  not  be  com- 


prehended  all  at  once  b^^  the  recipients,  but, 
as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds  not 
inspired,  and  through  media  which  were 
human,  have  required  only  the  longer  time 
and  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucidation  *' 
[p.  27].  The  author  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
tingpiish  between  the  true  development  of  an 
idea  and  the  corruption  of  an  idea,  and  brings 
forward  certain  distinctive  tests  by  which  the 
difference  may  be  known.  These  are  (1) 
Preservation  of  type  or  idea.  The  following 
passage  will  illustrate  this  : — "  There  is  a 
religious  conmiunion  claiming  a  Divine  com- 
mission, and  calling  all  other  religious  bodies 
around  it  heretical  or  infidel;  it  is  a  well- 
organiaed,  well-disciplined  body ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  secret  society,  binding  together  its  members 
by  influences  and  by  engagements  which  it 
is  difficult  for  strangers  to  ajBcertain.  It  is 
spread  over  the  known  world ;  it  may  be  weak 
or  insignificant  locally,  but  it  is  strong  on 
the  whole  from  its  continuity;  it  may  be 
smaller  than  other  religious  bodies  together, 
but  larger  than  each  separately.  It  is  a 
natural  enemy  to  governments  external  to 
itself;  it  is  intolerant  and  engrossing,  and 
tends  to  a  new  modelling  of  society ;  it  breaks 
laws,  it  divides  families.  It  is  a  gross  super- 
stition; it  is  charged  with  the  foulest 
crimes ;  it  is  despised  by  the  intellect  of  the 
day ;  it  is  frightful  to  the  imagination  of  the 
many.  And  there  is  but  one  communion 
such.  Place  this  description  before  Pliny 
or  Julian ;  place  it  before  Frederick  II.  or 
Guizot — Apparent  dira  facie*.  Each  knows 
at  once,  without  asking  a  question,  who  is 
meant  by  it"  [p.  206J.  (2)  Continuity  of 
Principles.  "  A  development,  to  be  faithful, 
must  retain  both  the  doctrine  and  the  principle 
with  which  it  started.*'  (3)  Power  of  assimi- 
lation. "  In  the  physical  world  whatever  has 
life  is  characterised  by  growth,  so  that  in  no 
respect  to  grow,  is  to  cease  to  live.  It  grows 
by  taking  into  its  own  substance  external 
materials ;  and  this  absorption  or  assimilation 
is  completed  when  the  materials  appropriated 
come  to  belong  to  it  or  enter  into  its  unity. 
Two  things  cannot  become  one  except  there 
be  a  power  of  assimilation  in  one  or  the  other  *' 
[p.  74].  (4)  Early  anticipation.  (6)  Logical 
sequence.  (6)  Preservative  additions.  "A  true 
development  may  be  described  as  one  which 
is  conservative  of  the  course  of  development 
which  went  before  it,  which  is  that  develop- 
ment and  something  besides;  it  is  an  ad<&- 
tion  which  illustrates,  not  obscures,  corro- 
borates, not  corrects,  the  body  of  thought 
from  which  it  proceeds;  and  this  is  its 
characteristic  as  contrasted  with  a  corruption  '* 
[p.  87].  (7)  Chronic  Continuance.  "  A  cor- 
ruption is  distinguished  from  a  development 
by  its  transitory  character  "  [p.  92]. 

These  are  the  seven  tests,  and  the  author 
proceeds  to  apply  and  illustrate  them  one  by 
one,  with  the  conclusion  that,  tried  by  them,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  Christianity  of 
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its  Divine  Author  developed  according  to  Hia 
will  and  under  His  guidfuice. 

The  doctrine  thus  laid  down  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  previous  Roman  controversialists, 
who  contended  that  the  whole  of  Roman 
doctrine  could  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures. 
And  more  tHan  one  Roman  Catholic  writer  has 
written  a^inst  it,  as  have  several  eminent 
controversialists  of  the  English  Church.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  an  American 
writer,  Dr.  Richardson,  in  a  work  entitled 
The  Churehman't  Mea»ont  for  hi$  Faith  and 
Practice ; — 

**  That  truth  which  is  of  faith  differs  from 
that  truth  which  is  matter  of  aeienee  in  almost 
every  respect.  It  differs  from  it  in  its  method 
of  communication.  It  is  revealed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  its  own  fulness  and  perfec- 
tion, and  does  not  depend  at  all,  therefore, 
for  a  knowledge  of  its  objective  reality  upon 
the  wisdom  of  man.  .  .  .  Now,  that 
God  actually  has  made  prog^ressive  develop- 
ments of  revealed  truth,  since  the  first  faint 
promise  given  to  our  first  parents,  and  that 
He  may  hereafter  develop  new  features  in 
the  system  of  grace,  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 
But  yet,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  such, 
truth  cannot  admit  of  development,  except  as 
God,  its  immediate  Author,  vouchsafes  to 
make  it.  Its  method  of  communication  is 
such  as  completely  to  shut  out  the  possibility 
of  its  being  subjected  to  the  fancied  improve- 
ments and  developments  of  the  helpless  beings 
whose  ignorance  it  was  designed  to  enlighten, 
and  whose  obedience  and  love  it  boldly  chal- 


"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  truth  which  is 
matter  of  science,  differs  in  these  respects 
from  the  truths  of  faith,  and  so  differs  as  to 
admit  of  progressive  development,  and  this  in 
every  one  of  its  departments.  In  fact,  €very 
advance  in  human  science  is  the  result,  not 
of  a  new  revelation  from  God,  as  in  matters  of 
faith,  but  of  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind 
in  search  after  truth.     .     .     . 

**  With  this  fundamental  distinction  between 
truths  of  faith  and  truths  of  science,  we  come 
to  another  important  question: — What  are 
those  truths  which  are  matters  of  faith,  and 
which,  as  such,  do  not  admit  of  development  ? 
They  are  those  great  doctrinal  truths,  or, 
more  strictly,  those  g^reat  doctrinal  ^cts, 
which  in  the  early  Church  were  as  household 
words,  and  about  which  there  was  then  no 
dispute.  They  were  early  embodied  in  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  and  were  carried,  as  the 
epitome  of  Gospel  truth,  by  the  Apostles  and 
apostolic  men,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They 
implied  no  metaphysical  speculations;  they 
were  the  naked  facts  of  the  Gospel,  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  g^^asp  them,  so  mysterious 
that  an  archangel  may  not  fathom  them. 
They  are  such  as  these : — The  adorable  and 
ever-blessed  Trinity — the  Father  who  loved, 
the  Incarnate  Son  who  died  and  redeemed, 
and   the   Holy  Ghost  who    sanctifies  —  the 


system  and  means  of  grace,  Divinely  ap] 
perpetuated,  and  blessed,  the  forgiv< 
sins,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  r 
tion  of  the  body,  the  final  judgment,  '< 
life  everlasting.  A  few  such  simple 
these  were  the  mighty  instruments  wit 
the  Apostles  went  forth,  in  the  powe 
Holy  Ghost,  to  convert  the  world  to 
In  process  of  time,  however,  another  t 
appeared— a  tendency  to  overlook  tl 
juidty  of  the  truths  of  faith ;  in  the 
to  inooiporate  a  system  of  meta 
speculations,  to  elevate  thnn  into  ook 
of  faith,  and  to  make  a  reoeption  of  t 
dispensable  to  salvation.  Most  con 
in  the  exhibition  of  this  tendency,  at : 
were  the  labours  of  the  Schoolmen, 
same  tendency  has  spread  far  and  wide,  i 
continued  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
doctrine  of  development  has  sumnion< 
bar  of  human  reason  and  private  ji 
the  awful  and  mysterious  truths  of  ( 
Faith.  The  original  mistake  was  in  € 
matters  of  opinion  to  a  level  with  m 
faith.  Let  the  principle  of  develop 
carried  out  to  its  legitimate  results,  a 
forbids  but  that  every  truth  of  nat 
revealed  religion  shall  be  denied,  a 
the  personality  and  perfections  of  Jel 
looked  upon  as  figments  of  the  Sd 
while  men  in  their  mncied  wisdom  are 
into  the  awful  blindness  and  guilt  of 
or  the  folly  of  superstition  P  *' 

Development  Theory.   [Etc 
DeriL    [Satan.] 

]>evil*8  Advocate.— The  name 
the  official  whose  duty  it  is,  in  the  < 
proposed  canonisation,  to  bring  fort! 
evidence  he  can  find  against  it,  and  t< 
an  error  being  made. 

Devotee- — A  bigot  to  his  own  o| 
party,  or  pursuit,  especially  in  mat 
nected  with  reli^'on ;  the  notion  of  ( 
being  generally  implied  in  the  name. 

Among  the  various  meanings  of  th^ 
verb  to  devote,  the  idea  of  conseci 
setting  apart  by  vow  is  prominen 
also  follows  the  signification  of  addid 
self  to  a  study  or  sect.  The  Crusa 
instance,  who  thought  heaven  nearer 
salem  than  in  Europe,  and  who  left  1 
country  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
hands  of  the  infidels,  were  essentially 
A  modem  devotee  runs  the  risk  of  i 
their  blind  passion  without  their  a 
ficing  principle,  and  of  becoming  a  i 
in  his  religious  views  and  obiecti 
himself  alone  and  altogether  in  the  r: 
all  others  who  differ  from  him 
wrong. 

Devotione. — ^Tt  is  directed  in  a  i 
the  Communion  Service  of  the  CI 
England  that  **  the  deacons,  church 
and   other   fit  persons   appointed 
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porpon  ahall  receive  the  alms  for  the  poor 
and  Gfcher  Devotions  of  the  people."  Dr. 
BaiTj  ITMcMert'  Fruyer  Book]  identifies 
them  with  the  ''oblations"  which  we  be- 
seech God  to  accept  with  our  alms  in  the 
Prayer  lor  the  Church  Militant,  and  which 
nuT  mean  either  the  bread  and  wine  just 
Kdenmly  placed  on  the  Holy  Table,  or  the 
offerings  of  various  kinds  which  it  was  cus- 
tooiaiy  to  bring  at  the  Gommunion  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  the 
dergr,  or  repairs  of  the  church.  This  sense 
of  the  word  devotioms  has  now,  however,  passed 
away,  and  is  generally  used  to  represent  the 
private  or  public  prayers  of  the  oongrogation. 

DtWette.    [WwT..] 

Diaeonata.    [Dbacon.] 

Diaconiciuii. — A  name  for  the  vestry  or 
ncristy  of  a  diurch  in  early  times,  where  the 
dracoQs  performed  their  duties  of  preparing 
the  holy  vessels,  and  vestments,  and  lighting 
the  incense,  or  any  other  essential  preparations 
fur  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist..  This 
diaconicuffl  was  usually  at  the  south  side  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  often  terminated  with  an 
apsis,  and  always  contained  an  altar,  on 
vhich  the  sacred  elements  were  placed  till 
thf-y  were  carried  to  the  sanctuary.  Generally 
there  was  an  external  door.  No  lower 
minister  than  a  deacon  was  allowed  to  enter 
this  TMtry.  The  treasures  of  the  church 
and  relics  were  preserved  here,  and  the 
priests  used  it  to  change  their  vestments. 
The  word  diaeonieum  is  also  applied  to  a  book 
vhirh  contained  instructions  for  the  due 
performance  of  a  deacon's  duties,  and  also  for 
certain  prayers  which  were  said  by  the  deacon 
at  intervals  during  the  service. 

Biatassaaron. — A  combination  of  the 
&>t  four  books  of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to  make 
a  consecutive  narrative  (from  Gr.  dia,  "be- 
tween, through;"  Usiara,  "four").  The 
earliest  of  such  books  was  compiled  in  the 
fr^rond  century  by  Tatian.  In  modem  times 
tevfral  EngUdi  writers  have  compiled  "  Har- 
monies of  &e  Gospels,'*  with  a  view  of  giving 
i  chronological  list  of  the  events  in  our  Lord's 
life. 

IMck,  Thoxas,  LL.D.  (3.  1772,  d.  1867), 
WHS  brought  up  as  a  minister  in  the 
Tnited  Presbytenan  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
is  hest  known  as  a  popular  writer  on  physical 
scii^nce.  His  works  nad  great  favour  both 
va  Erigland  and  America,  but  brought  him 
^^ry  little  pecuniary  return.  Shortly  before 
his  death.  Government  bestowed  on  him  a 
in»U  pension  in  recognition  of  his  literary 
Sfrrices.  He  occasionally  delivered  popular 
» ientific  lectures.  Some  of  his  writings  have 
l^  translated  into  foreign  languages,  one 
'Tie  Prceticml  AHronomer)  into  Chinese. 
Hm  two  best  known  books  are  The  Christian 
fhih9opher,  and  TAr  PhiUmphy  of  JUligion. 
l^des  these  he  published  Improvement  of 
iM-tfty  bf  the  JHJiteiom  of  Knowledge^  The 


Mental  Illumination  of  Mankind,  The  PhilO' 
eophy  of  a  Future  State,  Celestial  Soenery,  a 
Treatiee  on  the  Solar  System,  The  Sidereal 
Heavens,  The  Praetieal  Astronomer,  and  an 
essay  on  Christian  Benejtcenee  contrasted  with 
CovetouenesM,  Dr.  Dick  was  of  an  eminently 
unobtrusive  character;  his  writings  are 
simple  and  interesting,  and  attest  the  sinoere 
piety  of  their  author. 

IMdavot,  DsNis  {b,  1713,  d.  1784).— A 
French  writer,  made  famous  in  history  by 
the  great  Eneyelopedieoi  which,  with  D'Alem- 
bert,  he  was  joint  editor.  It  was  begun 
in  1749,  and  he  worked  at  it  incessantly  for 
thirty  years.  He  was,  unhappily,  an  atheist, 
sincere  to  fanaticism  in  his  opinions,  and  he 
used  the  JSneyelopedie  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
indirect  propagation  of  his  views.    [ESnctclo- 

PJBDISTB.] 

Didymna  of  Alazaadria  {b.  a.d.  308). 
— This  erudite  Father  lost  his  sight  at  five 
years  old,  ^'et  made  such  proficiency  in  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  learning,  and  even  in  mathe- 
matics, that  he  became  the  wonder  of  his  age. 
He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  and  was  elected  to  the  high  honour 
of  the  Catechist's  Chair  in  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria. His  fl:reat  reputation  brought  him 
many  pupils,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  were 
St.  «ferome,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Rufi^us, 
Palladius,  and  Isidore.  He  wrote  many 
Discourses,  but  none  of  them  remains  except- 
ing his  tract  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  translated 
into  Latin  by  St.  Jerome,  and  inserted  in  that 
Father's  works ;  and  a  Commentary  upon  the 
Canonical  Epistles,  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,  to  which  may  be  added  a  consider- 
able fragment  of  a  book  against  the  Mani- 
chieans.  Didymus  was  pious  no  less  than 
learned.  He  was  living  when  St.  Jerome 
wrote  his  Catalogue  of  Beelesiastieal  Writers, 
i^.  in  39^.  He  died,  according  to  Palladius, 
A.D.  395,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  His  esteem 
for  Origen's  opinions  (shown  in  his  comment 
on  his  book  of  Principles)  was  the  occasion  of 
his  being  condemned  by  the  Fifth  General 
Council,  and  this  censure  was  passed,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  been  zealous  against  the 
Arians  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  All  the  ancients,  not  excepting  St. 
Jerome,  extol  him  for  his  teaching  as  well  as 
for  his  personal  character. 

]>i0t. — The  name  given  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  States  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
derived  from  the  Latin  dies,  "  a  day."  Besides 
the  Diets  of  the  Empire,  there  were  also  the 
Diets  of  each  Circle.  The  principal  Diets 
connected  with  the  history  of  religion  are 
the  following: — 

1.  Diet  rf  Worms,  1521. — ^Alexander,  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  having  charged  Luther  with 
heresy,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  said  that  Luther 
ought  to  be  heard,  to  which  the  Emperor 
assented,  and  sent  him  a  safe-conduct,  pro- 
vided that  he  would  not  preahh  on  bis  journey. 
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Luther,  being  at  Worms,  protested  that  he 
would  not  recant,  except  they  should  prove 
him  to  he  in  error  from  the  Word  of  God 
alone,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of  men ;  there- 
upon the  Emperor  ordered  him  to  quit 
Worms,  and  a  month  after  outlawed  him 
before  all  the  Princes  of  Germany. 

2.  Nuremberg,  1623.— Pope  Adrian  VI.'s 
nuncio  demanding  the  execution  of  Leo 
X.'s  Bull  and  of  Charles  V.'s  edict,  pub- 
lished at  Worms  against  Luther,  answer  was 
made,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  council 
in  Germany  to  satisfy  the  nation  about 
its  grievances  and  claims,  which  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Pope's  authority  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Boman  Church.  It  was 
added,  that  in  the  interim  the  Lutherans 
should  be  commanded  not  to  write  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.  All  these  things  were 
brought  into  the  form  of  an  edict,  published 
in  the  Emperor's  name. 

3.  Nuremberg ^  1524. — Cardinal  Campegg^o, 
Pope  Clement  VII.'s  legate,  entered  in- 
cognito into  the  town  for  fear  of  exasperating 
the  people.  The  Lutherans  having  the 
advantage  there,  it  was  decreed  that,  with 
the  Emperor's  consent,  the  Pope  should  call  a 
council  in  Germany,  but  that  in  the  meantime 
an  assembly  should  be  held  at  Spires,  to  deter- 
mine what  was  to  be  believed  and  practised, 
and  that,  to  obey  the  Emperor,  the  princes 
ought  to  order  the  observance  of  the  Edict  of 
Worms  as  strictly  as  was  possible.  Charles 
v.,  being  angry  at  this,  ordered  the  Edict 
of  Worms  to  be  scrupulously  obeyed,  and  for- 
bade the  assembly  at  Spires. 

4.  Spires,  1526.— Charles  V.,  being  in  Spain, 
named  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
to  preside  in  his  stead.  The  Duke  of  Saxony 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  demanded  a  free 
exercise  of  the  Lutheran  religion ;  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lutheran  princes  had  these  letters 
embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  V.D.M.L^.y 
signifying  Verbum  Domini  manet  in  aternum^  to 
show  publicly  that  they  would  follow  nothing 
else  but  the  pure  Word  of  Qod.  It  was  decreed 
that  the  Emperor  should  be  desired  to  call  a 
national  council  in  Germany  within  a  year, 
and  that  in  the  meanwhile  everyone  was  to 
have  liberty  of  conscience.  Another  subject 
of  discussion  was  concerning  help  demanded 
by  Lewis,  King  of  Hungary,  against  the 
Turks ;  but  whilst  the  Diet  was  still  deliber- 
ating, the  valiant  King  Lewis  was  defeated 
and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mohatz. 

6.  Spiree,  1529.— It  was  decreed  «  That  in 
all  places  where  the  Edict  of  Worms  against 
the  Lutherans  was  received,  it  should  be  law- 
ful to  nobody  to  change  his  opinions  ;  but  in 
the  countries  where  the  new  religion  was 
received  it  should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it 
till  the  next  council,  if  the  ancient  religion 
could  not  be  re-established  there  without 
sedition  ;  nevertheless  the  mass  was  not  to 
be  abolished  there,  and  no  Roman  Catholic 
was  allowed  to  'turn  Lutheran.    That  the 


Sacramentarians  should  be  banished  out  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  Anabaptists  put  to  death, 
and  that  preachers  should  nowhere  prach 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church."  A^inst 
this  decree  six  Lutheran  prinoee — viz.,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Marquis  of  Branden- 
burg, the  two  Dukes  of  Liineberg,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
with  the  deputies  of  fourteen  Imperial  townA, 
protested  in  writing  in  the  Assembly  tvo 
days  after.  They  declared  that  they  would 
not  obey  it,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  Gro^l 
and  they  appealed  to  the  General  or  National 
Council,  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  any  other 
unprepudioed  judge.  From  that  solemn  pro- 
testation came  the  famous  name  of  lYotrsiAMtt^ 
which  the  Lutherans  took  first,  and  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  other  Reformed  Christians  aft«n-- 
wards.  The  princes  also  protested  that  they 
would  contribute  nothing  towards  the  w 
against  the  Turks  till  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  was  free  in  all  Germany.  This  pro- 
testation being  presented  to  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V.,  he  said  that  he  would  settle  the 
afEairs  of  Germany  as  soon  as  he  had  regulated 
those  of  Italy.  Next  year  he  called  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  hoping  thus  to  re-unite  the 
princes,  and  to  induce  them  to  join  him  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Turks. 

6.  Augtburg,  1530.— At  this  Diet  the  Em- 
peror appeared  with  the  greatest  magnificence 
ever  seen  in  Germany.  The  Elector  oi 
Saxony,  followed  by  many  princes,  presented 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  called  the  Qm/eifum 
of  Augsburg.  The  conference  about  matters 
of  faith  and  discipline  being  concluded,  the 
Emperor  ended  the  Diet  by  a  decree,  that 
nothing  should  be  altered  in  the  doctrine  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,  till  a  Council 
should  order  otherwise. 

7.  Ratisbon,  1541.— The  object  of  this  Diet 
was  to  re-unite  the  Protestants  with  the  Ronum 
Catholics.  On  the  Emperor's  suggestion,  thrp« 
Roman  Catholic  divines  met  Melancthon^Bucer, 
and  Ristorius  to  draw  up  articles  of  agree- 
ment, but  after  a  disputation  of  a  whole  month, 
only  five  or  six  articles  out  of  twenty-t^o 
could  be  accepted,  whereupon  the  Emperor, 
to  end  the  meeting,  ordered  that  the  decisions 
should  be  referred  to  a  General  Council,  or  to 
the  National  Council  of  all  Grermany,  or  to 
the  next  Diet  eighteen  months  after,  and  that 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  Protestants  should  keep 
the  articles  agreed  upon,  forbidding  thm  to 
solicit  anybody  to  change  the  ancient  religion, 
etc.  But  to  please  the  Protestants  he  g^ve 
them  leave  to  retain  their  Reformed  faith. 

8.  Ralisbon,  1546.— None  of  the  Protestant 
Confederate  Princes  app^ired;  neverthelees, 
it  was  decreed  by  a  majority  of  votes  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  to  be  followed ;  the  Pro- 
testant Deputies  opposed,  and  from  thia  a 
war  resulted. 

9.  Augsburg,  1647.— The  Electors  beinj^ 
divided  concerning  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  Emperor  demanded  that  the 
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management  of  the  matter  should  be  left  to 
him,  mi  it  was  resolyed  that  everyone  should 
conform  to  the  Council's  decisions. 

10.  AufMhay,  1548. — The  Gommissioneni 
nominated  to  examine  some  memoranda  about 
a  Coofesnon  of  Faith  not  agreeing  together, 
the  Emperor  named  three  dinnes  who  drew 
the  dflsign  of  the  famous  InUrim,    [Imtbbim.] 

11.  Augihurg^  1550. — The  Emperor  com- 
plained that  the  Interim  was  not  observed, 
and  demanded  that  all  should  submit  to  the 
Council  which  was  to  be  renewed  at  Trent. 
Duke  Ifaurice's  deputies  protested  that  their 
master  submitted  to  the  Council  on  this  con- 
dition, that  the  Divines  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg  should  not  only  be  heard  there, 
bat  ^ould  also  be  allowed  to  vote.  But 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  submission  to  the 
Coondl  was  resolved  upon. 

12.  Ratiabom,  1557.— The  Assembly  de- 
manded a  Conference  between  bome  mmous 
doctors  of  both  parties,  and  this  was  held  at 
Warms  in  September  between  twelve  Boman 
Catholic  and  twelve  Lutheran  divines,  but 
was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  Luther- 
ans' division  among  themselves. 

XHnmj  (Gr.  djgamia^  *'  a  second  mar- 
riage ").^rhe  practice  of  marrying  a  second 
time  after  the  death  or  divorce  of  the  first 
husband  oar  wife.  In  eaxly  times  second 
marriage  was  forbidden  to  all  orders  of  clergy 
above  the  sub-diaconate,  and  many  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  was  a  form  of  adultery, 
and  unlawful  for  clergy  and  laity  alike,  it 
waa,  however,  generally  permitted  to  the  laity, 
a  distinction  being  drawn  between  second 
marriages  after  divorce  or  separation,  and 
after  death. 

Digniteaey  is  a  bishop  or  otiier  eode- 
siaatic  who  holds  dignity — that  is,  an  office 
which  bestows  jurisdiction.  Strictly  speaking, 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  are  the  only 
Chureh  dignitauries,  though  the  title  is  often 
applied  to  canons  and  prebendaries  as  welL 
In  some  cases,  the  chancellor  and  treasurer, 
together  with  the  precentor  and  suocentor, 
are  also  so  called. 

•pilMii^ik-^^^^^    EcCLZSIASnCAL.  —  The 

pulling  oown,  or  suffering  to  go  to  waste,  of 
a  chancel  or  parsonage  house.  ^  For  such 
dilapidations  an  incumbent  is  liable  when 
Hving,  and  his  executors  after  his  death. 
The  Ada  of  1871  and  1872  (34  and  35  Vict., 
fap.  43,  and  35  and  36  Vict,  cap.  96)  provide 
that  a  local  surveyor  shall  be  appointed  for 
eairh  diocese  by  &e  archdeacons  and  rural 
deans,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  and 
report  to  the  bishop.  The  incumbent  is  not 
bcnmd  during  his  lifetime  to  request  such 
eicamination,  but  he  may  do  so,  and  having 
^ecutf^  such  repairs  as  the  surveyor  shall 
have  directed,  he  receives  a  certificate  which 
frees  him  and  his  executors  for  five  years 
from  date.    Where  this  certificate  is  not  held 


the  surveyor  examines  at  his  death,  and  the 
repairs  as  before  are  charged  on  his  estate. 
An  incumbent  may,  by  consent  of  the  bishop 
and  patron,  borrow  from  Queen  Annb*8 
Bounty  (q.v.)  the  necessary  funds  for  repairs, 
but  the  amount  so  borrowed  may  not  exceed 
three  years*  net  inoome  of  the  ben^ce.  The 
incumbent  is  in  every  case  bound  to  insure 
against  fire,  on  pain  of  sequestration. 

DiiUBBritas. — The  followers  of  Apollin- 
aris,  the  name  (from  Gr.  dimoiria  **  two- 
thirds  '*)  being  g^ven  in  scorn,  because  whilst 
thejr  admitted  the  human  body  and  life  of 
Christ,  they  denied  that  He  ha4  a  reasonable 
human  spirit,  alleging  that  its  place  was  taken 
by  the  IHvine  Logos  within  Him. 

IHiniMlozy  Letters.— The  permission 
granted  by  a  oishop  to  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders  of  deacon  or  priest  to  receive  them 
from  some  other  bishop.  It  is  an  irregularity 
for  a  bishop  to  ordain,  without  such  permis- 
sion, any  who  are  not  of  his  own  diocese,  t.^., 
those  (according  to  the  old  definition)  not  bom, 
resident,  or  holding  a  title  in  it ;  and  orders 
so  given,  in  ancient  times,  exposed  the  ordain- 
ing bishop  to  suspension,  and  required  a 
dispensation  to  establish  them.  Therefore,  if 
a  candidate  wishes  to  be  ordained  by  any 
bishop  except  the  one  in  whose  diocese  he  is  to 
officiate.  Letters  Dimissory  are  addressed  by 
the  one  bishop  to  the  other,  permitting  and 
requesting  the  ordination;  although  at  present 
a  mere  private  arrangement  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  formal  procedure.  Those 
ordained  on  college  titles  are,  however,  exempt 
by  canon  34  from  this  rule. 
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le  (Gr.  dioikiHi) . — ^The  name  origin- 
ally of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  Constantino  the  Great  divided  the 
Empire  into  four  dioceses,  each  diocese  con- 
sistinff  of  several  provinces.  The  term  diocese 
was  then  adopted  to  denote  the  great  patri- 
archal divisions  of  the  Church,  each  patriarchal 
division  containing  several  single  bishoprics. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
the  word  passed  into  its  present  use,  of  denoti 
ting  each  single  bishopric ;  the  term  province 
^or  example,  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York^  being  restricted  to  the  greater  divisions. 
For  the  first  three  centuries,  a  diocese,  as  we 
now  understand  the  word,  was  called  t^paroehia. 
The  Church,  in  forming  her  provinces  and 
dioceses,  followed  very  closely  the  model  of 
the  Empire ;  thus,  in  the  civil  organisation, 
the  Oriental  diocese  was  composed  of  fifteen 
provinces;  so,  in  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
the  same  diocese  under  the  Fatriaixh  of 
Antioch  was  composed  of  fifteen  single 
bishoprics,  the  provinces  and  bishoprics  cor- 
responding with  each  other ;  hence  arose  the 
difference  in  size  and  dignity  of  the  single 
dioceses.  For,  as  one  city  or  province  was 
larger  or  more' infiuential  than  another,  so 
one  diocese  differed  from  another.     In  the 
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middle  ages,  the  single  dioceses  had  increased 
in  number  to  a  very  great  extent;  thus  there 
were  300  single  dioceses  in  Italy,  many  of 
them  being  confined  to  the  walls  of  small 
cities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  there  had  been  but  seventeen,  corre- 
sponding to  the  seventeen  dvil  provinces. 

In  England  there  were,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Heptarchy,  but  seven  dioceses,  correspond- 
ing in  some  measure  to  the  seven  kingdoms ; 
but  at  the  Council  of  Hertford  (673),  under 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterburpr,  it  was 
decreed  that  this  number  should  be  mcreased. 
The  first  step  taken  was  to  divide  the  diocese 
of  the  East  Angles  into  two  parts,  V^lmliRm 
and  Dunwich;  these  two,  however,  were 
subsequently  re-united,  and  the  see  removed  to 
Thetford,  and  thence  to  Norwich.  In  North- 
umberland there  were  at  first  only  two  dio- 
ceses, York  and  Lindisfame,  but  in  678  four 
or  five  new  sees  were  formed,  which  are  now 
extinct.  In  Mercia,  which  contained  seven- 
teen counties  and  part  of  another,  there  was 
at  first  but  one  diocese,  that  of  Lichfield ;  in 
678,  however,  a  see  was  formed  at  Sidna- 
chester,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  another,  shortly 
afterwards,  at  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire: 
these  two  were  subsequently  united,  and  the 
see  was  removed  to  Lincoln.  Later  on,  again, 
the  dioceses  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  were 
taken  out  of  Lichfield,  and  Ely  out  of  Lin- 
coln ;  and  at  the  Reformation,  Chester,  Peter- 
borough, Oxford,  and  Gloucester  were  formed 
out  of  the  same  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Lich- 
field and  Lincoln  have  been  further  sub- 
divided within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
formation  of  the  new  diocese  of  Southwell. 

The  diocese  of  Winchester  at  first  corre- 
sponded with  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons; 
it  was,  however,  divided  in  705  into  Win- 
chester and  Sherborne;  the  latter  has  been 
subdivided  into  the  dioceses  of  Exeter,  Wells, 
Salisbury,  and  BristoL  In  recent  years, 
among  otiiers,  Truro  has  been  formed  out  of 
Exeter,  Newcastle  out  of  Durham,  Man- 
chester out  of  Chester,  St  Albans  out  of 
London  and  Rochester.  There  are  proposals 
on  foot  to  still  further  subdivide  the  larger 
dioceses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  reduced 
to  a  manageable  size,  and  that  the  work  of 
the  Church  may  be  more  efficiently  carried 
on.  For  particulars  as  to  the  various  dioceses, 
see  their  respective  heads. 

BiooMMOL  Conferonces.— These  were 
resumed  in  the  English  Church,  after  having 
for  manj  years  fallen  into  desuetude,  in  1850. 
The  revival  was,  no  doubt,  due  mainly  to  the 
"  Gorham  judgment"  in  that  year.  A  con- 
viction possessed  the  minds  of  Churchmen — 
not  only  of  those  who  disliked  Mr.  Gorham*s 
views — but  of  men  of  the  most  moderate 
and  non-party  views,  that  the  Church  was 
''muzzled,"  and  unable  to  express  her 
opinions.  To  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  is 
due  the  praise  of  having  led  the  way  in 


removing  this  disability  by  opening  a  I>io 
oesan  Synod.  He  was.  very  severely  criticiaei  I 
at  the  time,  but  persevered,  and  was  mxh 
followed  in  the  dioceses  of  Chicheoter,  Bati 
and  Wells,  and  Oxford.  At  present  sucli 
conferences  are  the  rule  in  every  diocese  ic 
England  except  Worcester.  In  1879  th<. 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  appointed  a  com- 
mittee "to  receive  official  reports  of  the 
several  Diocesan  Conferences  of  the  Province, 
and  to  make  such  reports  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable."  This  Com* 
mitte6*s  sixth  annual  report,  published  in  1 884. 
is  full  of  information  and  practical  %iigf^e»- 
tions,  arranged  under  four  heads — vix.. 
Religious,  Educational,  Ecdesiasticai,  Par- 
liameotaiy,  and  SodaL  The  Constitution  of 
the  Canterbury  Conference  is  here  given,  as 
being  that  of  Ihe  Metropolitical  See : — 

TKe  Gonforenoe  shall  coniiit  of  the  toUowbag 
membera.  Members,  heing  commoiiiosnts  : — (L) 
Ex-offido,  (n.)  Nomiiiftted,  and  (UL)  Elected. 

I.— EZ.OFFICIO  CLERICAL  lOBMBEBa 
The  Dean  and  Canona,  Beaidentiaxy  and  Noo- 

Beaidentiarj,  and  the  Six  Preachera. 
The  Arcbdeaoona. 
TheBoral  Deans. 
The  Prootora  in  CoBTOoation. 
The  Warden  of  St.  Aagnstine'a  Collefe. 
The  Arohbishop'a  Inq;»eotor  of  Trabinff  Col- 

legea. 
nie  Diooeaan  Inspeoton  of  Schools. 

EX-OFFICIO  LAY  MEMBERS. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Coontj  of  Kent. 

The  High  Sheriff  of  the  Countv  of  Kent. 

The  Chairman  of  General  and  Qnarter  flenaifm? 
of  the  Count  J  of  Kent. 

Membera  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  resi- 
dent or  repreaenting  ooostituenoiea  in  ibe 
diooeae. 

Mayors  of  corporate  towns  in  the  dioesss 

The  Begintrar  of  the  diooese. 

The  Archbishop's  legal  secietaiy. 

The  Conunisaary  of  the  diocese. 

The  Archdeaoon'a  registrars. 

EZ.OFFICIO  MEMBEB8,  LAY  OR  CLERICAL. 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  the  diooeae. 
The  secretariea  of  the  Conference. 
The  secretaries  of  committees  appointed  by  the 

Conference. 
The  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  the  diocesan 

Church  Building  Society. 
The  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  the  diocesan 

Education  Society. 
The  principal  editor  of  the  diocesan  kalendar. 

n.  — NOMINATED    MEMBERS,    LAY   OR 
CLERICAL. 

Twelve  members  to  be  nominated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

Speakers  (not  mors  than  three)  invited  by  ths 
Standing  Committee. 

m.— ELECTED  MEMBERS. 

Clerical  and  lay  delegates  from  the  detfj  ud 
communicant  laity  of  thie  aeveral  rural  deaaerM  v 
the  diocese. 

All  members  shall  be  nominated  cr  elected 
triennially  about  the  second  week  in  October. 

MODE  OF  ELECTION. 

L— CLSaXCAL  DSLaOATSS. 

N.B.— In  sending  out  lints  of  names  for  the  dM- 
tion  of  delegates,  lay  or  derioal,  the  Razai  Osan  ihtU 
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iadiartenj  tigmdj  ez-olldo  or  iMMMfaaiail  mi&mr 
Iws  of  tk«  Coaferaioa. 

a)  Ibeekncal  dakegatw  ahftU  be  eleotad  hj  and 
«3t  of  the  hfrih'ed  and  lioenaed  ekorgy  of  each 


(ii  The  aamber  of  clerical  delegaiea  for 
nal  d«uwi7  iball  be,  ae  near  aa  poeeible,  one> 
Ijoih  of  the  namber  of  beneflced  aad  licensed 
dfi«7  therem. 

(3)  For  the  pozpoae  of  deetinff  derieal  delegatea, 
ti»  Baal  Dean  sliall  encloee  to  eaoh  olevjEmaan  a 
vhtiak  (A  the  aanMa  of  the  beneAoed  and  liooneed 
ekrgy  of  the  razal  deanery,  with  a  request  that  he 
wiaaark  the  aamea  of  those  for  whom  he  TOtee, 
^s»d  the echsdole  to  the  nual  dean  or  briiMr  it 
b>  the  Baridecenal  Chapter,  or  Boridecanal  Con- 
icfeaee  of  Cleisy  and  Laitj,  where  the  election  Is 
trt  x^\t  plece, 

\\)  EMheleigTBMii  shall  gire  his  Tote  for  the  foil 
laaber  of  elerioal  delegates  to  be  elected.  The 
mjjcrityof  the  ▼otes  thus  nren  shall  determine  the 
dertiea;  in  cssee  of  eqna&tr  of  votes  the  election 
tm  b»  dstiniiiiiiMl  hylot. 

IL— IiAT  Dblioatis. 

a)  The  kj  ddegatee  shall  be  elected  for  each 
nal  deaverv  by  and  oat  of  lay  repreeentatlTes  to 
W  ftfvointed  for  each  parish  or  eodesiastioal  distiiot 
of  the  rml  desneiy  in  manner  hereinafter  described. 

<2)  The  aomher  of  lay  delegates  for  each  rural 
dosAyihaUbe  the  same  as  that  of  clerical  dele- 
SVtstherea. 

))  For  the  vorpoee  of  electing  lay  delegates  the 
raral  den  shall  endoee  to  eaoh  lay  rcprooentative 
I  Khedale  of  the  names  o^  aU  lay 


tn«to(thtt  rozal  deanery,  with  a  requeetthat  he 
wOlBsik  the  names  of  those  for  whom  he  votes, 
»d  nd  the  si^ednle  to  the  BuralDean  or  bring  It 
tu  the  Barideeaaal  Conference  of  Clergy  and  Laity, 
vfiit  the  election  is  to  take  place. 
.A^  laj  repreeentatiTe  shall  jrive  his  vote  for 
tke  foil  Bomber  of  lay  delegatee  to  be  elected.  The 
\  the  votee  thua  gtven 


^. .  -  V  of  the  votee  thua  gtven  shall  determine 
thfe«lwtioa;  in  case  of  equality  of  votes»  the  eleo- 
^«^  be  determined  by  lot. 
^  If  u/  delegate,  by  or  cleTiceL  on  his  election 
■KBTiMtiied  to Idm  by  the  Aural  Dean,  decUne  to 
•a/teseit  name,  lay  or  clerical,  according  to  the 
puoeof  the  vacancy,  in  order  of  majority  of  votes 
11  tb«  schedules  of  that  deanery,  shi^  be  sub. 
■atsud.  The  tameprwvisioa  shall  apply  in  the  esee 
«(tTMucy  eumed  by  death,  removal,  or  rerigaa- 
no^the  Sural  Dean  f»tiTn<Mii^»j>iy  mfc¥i«g  t]ia 
"fwauy  notification  in  each  caee  to  the  Arch^ 


HL^Lat  SsFBnBnHTAnras. 
H)  The  ley  Bepreeentatives.  being  adult  male 
Oonmiouauits,  sad  having  local  connection  with 
^nnidetaoT,  ahall  be  elected  for  each  pariah 
or  eededsslkal  district  by  the  oommunlcants 
"•w,  thove  eighteen  years  of  a«re. 
^J^neh  ley  representative  shall  be  elected  in 
""^  M  a  population  not  exceeding  2,000,  and 
mefar  eaeh  additional  2,000,  or  fractional  part 

(S|Por  the  purpose  of  Meeting  lay  representatives, 
VwetiBc  of  the  communicants  of  the  parish  or 
r;^«Mal  district,  to  be  precided  over  b7  the 
»»iBbest  or  his  dmty,  shall  be  convened  b/ 
j^  nad  in  chnroh,  and  aflzed  to  the  churoli 
^  «tkMt  seven  days  before.  TLe  secretaries 
"2f>  •od  to  each  Bnral  Dean  two  coniee  of  the 
■wKa  for  this  purpose  for  each  incumbent  in  his 
[^^^Wsen.  The  reeuH  of  the  election  Shan  be 
*^,^MUied  io  the  Bnral  Dean. 
J^IJjJ  ranesentatives  shall  be  summoned  to  sll 
■*W'n«of  laj  and  derical  conferences  for  their 
nnJdamaiy. 

J^)  ^^the  same  lay  lepressntaUve  Is  returned  for 
■4r«  thaa  one  parieh  or  district,  the  Bnral  Dean 
In  .^l*^  ^^  to  "tate  for  which  he  will  act.  and 
!*^^  leiid  notice  to  the  other  parish  or  parishes 
^rJSrtV^aneweloction. 
b£l5?  ^7  representatives  shall  be  elected 
'"^"Wly  ibOBt  the  ftrst  week  fai  October. 


Diodetiaa  Verseoution.  —  Diocle- 
tian became  Emperor  about  284.  During  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  his  rei^,  the  Chris- 
tians were  unmolested,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  beg^ning  of  the  fourth  century  that 
he  began  a  bitter  persecution.  It  first  be- 
gan in  the  army,  orders  being  given  that  all 
who  would  not  do  sacrifice  should  be  deprived 
of  their  dignity;  and,  in  order  to  test  the 
soldiers,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  gods  were 
appointed.  Marcellus,  a  centurion  at  Tangier, 
refused  to  comply,  and  threw  down  his  arms, 
declaring  he  would  rather  quit  the  Emperor's 
service;  he  was  beheaded.  This  was  sufficient 
to  show  the  feeling  of  the  court,  but  the 
Church  was  unprep^ed  for  its  danger ;  many 
of  her  ministers,  as  well  as  her  people,  were 
worldly  and  slothful,  and  there  lacked  the 
piety,  wisdom,  and  seal  of  the  early  martyrs 
to  arouse  them.  Galerius  (who,  with  Con- 
stantius,  held  the  rank  of  Caesar  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  as  the  two  Augusti) 
was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  persecution; 
he  had  been  trained  by  his  mother  in  a  bigoted 
adherence  to  paganism,  and  furious  hatred  of 
Christianity.  Diocletian  held  his  winter 
court  in  Nicomedia,  and  thither  Galerius  re- 
paired in  order  to  stir  him  up  against  the 
Church.  He  found  him  not -wanting  in  desire 
to  see  Christianity  extirpated,  but  disposed  to 
try  to  do  it  by  fraud  rather  than  violence; 
but  the  furious  disposition  of  Galerius  pre- 
vailed, and  Nicomedia  was  the  first  scene 
of  their  endeavour.  On  the  ?east  of  Term- 
inalia  (Feb.  23rd,  303),  a  pajrty  of  soldiers 
entered  the  church,  plundered  it,  burned  the 
sacred  writings,  and  in  a  few  hours  levelled 
the  building  to  the  ground.  On  the  following 
day  this  edict  was  issued: — **Men  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
are  deprived  of  all  honours  and  dignities,  are 
exposed  to  torture;  every  one  may  have 
justice  against  them,  while  they  are  debarred 
the  boielt  of  the  laws  in  all  cases  whatever." 
^Diis  was  followed  up  by  the  placing  of  altars 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  at  which  plaintiiZs 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  before  their  cases  could 
be  heard.  Twice  the  Emperor*  s  palace  was  set 
on  fire,  and  t^e  charge  laid  to  the  Christians ; 
and  by  this  and  similar  means  Diocletian  was 
roused  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  rage  as  his  partner. 
The  ministers  of  the  Church,  when  dis- 
covered, were  put  to  instant  death,  and  others, 
without  regard  to  rank,  sex,  or  age,  were 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Peter,  one  of 
the  Emperor's  own  household,  was  accused 
and  scourged  in  his  master's  presence  till  his 
bones  were  laid  bare;  he  was  then  rubbed 
with  salt  and  bathed  in  vinegar,  and  still 
refusing  to  do  sacrifice,  was  burnt  in  a  slow 
fire.  The  Emperor's  wife  and  daughters, 
being  suspectea  of  showing  favour  to  the 
Christians,  were  compelled  to  do  honour  to  the 
gods.  Although  many,  struck  with  terror, 
apostatised,  the  greater  number  remained 
£uthf  ul  to  their  Lord,  and  suffered  martj^om. 
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Orders  were  sent  into  all  provinces  T>f  the 
Empire  to  exterminate  the  Christians,  and 
in  most  places  the  orders  were  carried  out 
with  horrible  faithfulness.  In  one  instance 
a  city  known  to  be  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Christians  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and 
then  set  on  fire  in  yarious  places  so  as  to 
destroy  them  alL  Some  were  made  to 
face  the  gladiators  and  the  wild  beasts  as  a 
sport  before  the  Emperors ;  some  were  ban- 
ished to  the  deserts  to  die  of  ftunine,  and 
others  were  condemned  to  the  mines.  Some 
Christians  saved  their  lives  by  graving  up 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  were 
known  as  Traditort.  Galerius,  anxious  to 
become  himself  the  chief  in  power,  contrived 
at  len^^th  to  procure  the  resignation  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian;  but  Constantius, 
who  ruled  over  Gaul  and  Britain,  never  carried 
on  the  persecution  so  hotly  as  lus  colleagues ; 
indeed,  he  secretly  favoured  the  Christians. 
His  son  Constantino  was  a  hostage  in  the 
court  of  Galerius,  but  foreseeing  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  thus  exposed,  escaped  and 
joined  his  father  at  York.  Constantius  dying 
immediately  after,  Constantine  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  in  306,  and  at  once  protected  the 
Christians  in  hiB  own  division.  The  cessation 
of  persecution  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
was  accelerated  by  a  dreadful  and  loathsome 
disease  which  fell  on  Galerius,  under  the 
agonies  of  which  he  issued  an  edict  permitting 
the  Christians  to  resume  their  worship  in 
tranquillity,  and  requesting  them  to  supplicate 
their  God  for  his  health.  He  died  in  311. 
The  persecution  had  lasted  ten  years.  Gib- 
bon computes  those  who  had  perished  under 
it  at  2,000.  It  was  vainly  hoped  that  Chris- 
tianity  was  destroyed,  but  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Constantino  it  was  made  the  nationiu 
religion  of  the  Empire. 

IModatiy  John,  a  minister  at  Geneva, 
translated  the  Bible  into  Italian,  and  published 
it,  with  some  annotations,  in  1607.  The  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  his  version  was,  that  he 
studied  clearness  of  expression  and  the 
smoothing  away,  somewhat  too  much,  of 
ruggedness  and  difficulties.  He  translated 
the  Bible  also  into  French,  and  gave  the  first 
French  translation  of  Fatiier  Paul's  History 
of  th0  Council  of  Trent, 

DiodomSy  priest  in  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch,  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  During  the 
banishment  of  Miletius,  in  the  reign  of  Valens, 
he  took  care  of  the  people  in  Antioch,  pre- 
served the  Catholic  faith,  and  introduced  the 
custom  of   singing  the  Psalms  alternately. 

-  Diodorus  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Tarsus, 
the  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  in  378.    He  assisted 

^  afterwards  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  381,  and  was  one  of  those  chosen  specially 
to  watch  over  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
guard  against  the  various  branches  of 
heterodoxy.  He  died  in  394,  and  about  fifty 
years  after  his  death  he  was  charged  with 


having  led  the  way  to  the  Kestorian  heresy 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  accuses  him  of  havin| 
in  his  controversy  with  ApoUinaris,  develops 
a  false  theory  with  regard  to  the  two  natum 
^  Christ,  and  makes  him  distinguish  th 
Word  bom  of  God,  from  the  Son  of  Maiy 
Cyril  succeeded  in  getting  the  works  d 
Diodorus  and  his  pupil  Theodore  of  Mo{» 
suestia  condemned  in  499.  But,  on  the  otha^ 
hand,  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  Chrysoetoin^ 
who  had  been  his  pupils,  give  him  thi 
character  of  a  most  holy  bishop  and  # 
noble  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  il 
is  certain  that  the  Council  of  Constantinopls 
g^reatly  commended  him,  and  had  full  relianos 
on  his  sentiments.  He  made  the  Scriptures 
a  special  study,  and  wrote  an  exposition  on 
almost  all  the  canonical  books.  He  is  one  of 
the  earliest  commentators  who  were  content 
with  the  literal  sense,  apart  from  allegorical 
conjectures.  He  also  wrote  several  tracts 
against  heretics,  and  a  disoourse  on  Destiny. 

IMognetlUi. — ^The  recipient  of  a  very 
beautiful  Christian  letter  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, of  whose  history  nothing  is  known,  nor 
is  even  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  letter. 
A  faded  manuscript  of  this  letter  was  dis- 
covered in  the  sixteenth  century  by  H. 
Stephens,  and  transcribed  and  printed  by 
him.  The  copypCTished  at  Strasburg  in  th<« 
siege  of  1870.  The  letter  is  deservedly  in- 
cluded in  Hefele's  edition  of  the  Apoaioiu 
Fathers.  Stephens  supposed  that  the  writer 
was  Justin  Martyr,  but  some  frapients 
brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Cureton  ascribe  the 
letter  to  one  "Ambrosius,  a  chief  man  of 
Greece;"  and  other  research  has  made  it 
sufficiently  dear  that  this  Ambrooius  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  The  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  consists  of  responsa  to  queries  which 
Diognetus  had  put  to  the  author.  The  latter 
has  written  a  former  treatise  To  Qrtth, 
explaining  why  he  has  giyon  up  his  &ith  in 
the  Greek  mytiiology.  Thereupon  Diogn^us 
asks  him  in  what  God  Christians  trust,  seeing 
that  they  look  above  the  universe  and  fear  not 
death,  and  yet  believe  not  in  the  gods  of  the 
Greelra  nor  observeany  superstition  of  the  Jews. 
He  replies  that  they  beUeve  in  the  one  God 
of  the  Jews,  and  also  that  He  sent  His  Son 
into  the  world  to  teach  a  religion  of  purity 
and  love,  and  that  He  will  send  Him  yet 
again.  In  answer  to  the  second  question  of 
IHognetus,  respecting  the  nature  of  Christian 
love,  he  shows  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the 
Son  of  God;  and  amplifies  this  statement 
into  an  exposition  ot  Christian  doctrine. 
And  lastly,  in  answer  to  the  question  why 
this  new  faith  was  revealed  no  earlier,  he 
replies  that  it  had  been  in  course  of  rerela- 
tion  through  the  ages,  gradually  unfolded, 
until  the  time  of  appearing  came,  and  the 
glory  of  God  shone  forth  upon  the  world. 

Dionysiiui  the  AreopagitatOf  Acta 
zvii.,    claims   mention  here,    as   being  the 
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nfotad  aotlMir  of  some  treatLses  on  The 
St^umlf  mid  Aeietisatieal  EierarehiM,  and  on 
fU  Smmn  «/  Godj  which  were  quoted  against 
tko  Severians  in  533.  Critical  examination, 
buweTer,  haa  shown  that  they  muBt  be  of  much 
liter  date  than  the  first  century.  Dr.  West- 
idCt  thinks  them  not  earlier  tiian  the  sixth. 
They  were  printed  in  2  vols,  at  Antwerp  in 
I6M.  There  are  Tarious  legends  about 
IhoDynus,  of  no  historical  value,  and  he 
Li5  been  attempted  to  be  identified  with  St. 
Denis  of  Fzance.    [Dkkzs.] 

BionjBilUiv  Bishop  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
.in^test  men  of  his  time  for  piety,  learning, 
ind  eloquence.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
I  TO,  and  not  only  governed  his  own  diocese 
v-.ll,  bat  wrote  letters  of  great  value  to 
f<ntign  churches.  It  is  from  them  that  we 
luim  that  St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rmie;  he  also  says  that  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
ptigite  was  Bishop  of  Athens.  His  letters 
dlio  fxunish  muui  information  concerning 
diaripline  and  morality.  Thus,  in  the  letter 
Vj  the  Qnossians  he  advises  the  Bishop 
Pvnitos  not  to  put  restraints  upon  the  clergy 
vith  respect  to  marriage.  In  that  to  the 
K«Aiums  he  mentions  St.  Clement's  Epistle  to 
t}ie  Corinthians,  aud  takes  notice  that  it  is 
o.ied  on  Sundays  in  his  church.  He  likewise 
mentions  that  heretics  have  interpolated  and 
maimed  some  of  his  letters.  The  Greek  Menaon 
repreients  him  as  a  martyr,  and  says  that  he 
vw  beheaded  with  the  sword  on  Nov.  29th, 
probably  in  178.  None  of  his  epistles  are  ex- 
tant, but  a  catalogue  of  them,  with  extracts,  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius ;  they  were  written  to 
tVit:  Lacedsemonians,  Athenians,  Amastrians  in 
1  Was,  Qnossians  in  Crete,  and  to  the  fiomans. 

BionysiiiSf  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in 
248,  was  io  xealons  in  maintaining  the  orthodox 
rfriigion  that  he  wrote  against  Origen,  his 
ovn  master.  During  the  persecution  of  Decius 
^c-  escaped  into  Lib^  and  having  returned 
t^ce,  he  wrote  against  Sabellius ;  but  main- 
tahmmf  the  distinction  between  the  Divine 
Penons,  he  seemed  to  divide  the  substance, 
<^nd  therefore  was  believed  to  have  gone 
to  the  verge  of  heresy.  Basil  writes  that 
bf  laid  the  foundation  of  Arius's  heresy  in 
pne  of  his  epistles,  though  not  intentionally; 
in  &ct,  he  afterwards  wrote  to  g^ard  against 
tbe  danger  he  had  unwittingly  caused.  He 
^T(>te  agamst  the  Millenarians  and  Paul  of 
^unoaita,  and  opposed  Nepos,  who  supported 
them,  saying  that  though  he  had  a  great 
^altte  for  his  merit  and  person,  yet  he 
honoured  truth  more.  The  part  which  he 
took  in  the  Novatian  controversy  was  that  of 
^  peace-maker.  He  was  invited,  in  263,  to 
thp  Synod  of  Antiodi,  assembled  against  Paul 
^  Samotata.  Bcrsides  his  epistles  to  Paul  of 
^nosata,  which  are  in  the  Bibliotheea 
^'*irmf  he  wrote  upon  the  Resurrection  of 
^^r^8t«  and  also  m^e  some  collections  of 
Uon  Law.  He  died  in  266. 
a«w-ll« 


IMoiursins  Szigmui,  a  Scythian  by 
birth,  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Rome ;  called 
£xiffuutf  on  account  of  the  littleness  of  his 
stature,  or,  as  some  hold,  of  the  meanness  of 
his  birth ;  died  about  666.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  that  the  Church  has  ever 
had.  His  works  are :  Colleetio  aive  Codex 
Canonum  EeeleeiaeticorutH,  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  the  first  fifty  apostolical  canons,  and 
the  canons  of  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tinople, Chalcedon,  Sardica,  and  some  others 
held  in  Africa;  Colleciio  Deeretorum  ^mti/l- 
eum  JtomaHorum  a  Sirieio  ad  Anastasium  ti., 
Epi»tola  Synodiea  S.  CyrUlx  <£r  Coneilii  Alezan- 
drini  adveftue  JVM^orttfm,translated  into  Latin ; 
Epietoia  Paeehalie  Froterii  ad  Leonem  Latine 
veraa^  una  eum  Epittolit  duabus  ipeiue  Exigui 
Fasehalibugf  ad  Petronium  <fr  Bonifaeium  ;  Cyclun 
Pasehalis.  This  last  is  the  most  celebrated 
work  of  Dionysius,  for  in  this  Cycle  he  com- 
putes from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  without 
mentioning  Olympiads,  Consulates,  or  any 
other  era,  and  was  the  first  who  began  the 
Christian  method  of  chronology. 

DiOBOOnui.    [Efhbsus,  Robbkk  CouKaL 

OF.] 

]>iptyclia. — The  equivalent  of  this  wotd 
(diptueha)  is  found  in  the  ancient  Greek 
liturgies,  and  signifies  two  tablets,  or  tablets 
joining  together  like  the  tables  of  Moses, 
on  which  the  names  of  deceased  persons 
to  be  commemorated  in  the  Church  were 
written— sometimes  also  of  the  living ;  chiefly 
of  bishops,  who  had  the  first  place  on 
the  tablets.  It  was  the  office  of  the  deacon 
to  recite  these  names  during  the  liturgy, 
and  this  became  the  custom  in  the  Latin  as 
well  as  the  Eastern  Church.  The  time  of 
recital  varied  with  different  churches,  the 
primary  custom  being  to  read  them  after  the 
oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine  (this  is  in'  a 
measure  retained  at  the  close  of  the  Prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant) ;  in  the  Roman 
liturgy  the  commemoration  of  the  living  is 
made  before  the  consecration,  and  that  of  the 
dead  after  it. 

Director.  —  In  the  Roman  Church,  one 
who  directs  or  advises  others  who  consult 
him  in  spiritual  matters.  Shipley  defined 
direction  as  the  "ghostly  counsel  and  ad- 
vice "  of  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  Roman 
Church  the  Director  is  always  a  priest,  and 
usually  the  confessor  of  the  person  seeking 
direction,  a  term  which  is  generally  used  of 
advice  sought  on  special  occasion,  as  in  the 
choice  of  a  vocation,  or  with  reference  to  the 
higher  spiritual  life. 

Directory. — ^A  regulation  for  religious 
worship,  drawn  up  by  the  Parliament, 
January  3rd,  1645,  when  they  forbade  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
was  a  manual  of  directions  rather  than  a  form 
of  devotion,  and  was  designed  to  give  the 
minister  suggestions  so  that  he  might  not  be 
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at  a  loss  in  leading  the  public  devotions  of  his 
congregation.  General  heads  were  mapped 
oat  which  might  be  filled  in  at  discretion,  for 
the  Directory  prescribed  no  form  of  prayer, 
no  circumstances  of  external  worship,  nor  did 
it  oblige  the  people  to  make  any  response  be- 
yond Amen.  This  work  is  called,  A  JHree- 
toryfor  the  Publie  Worship  of  God  throughout 
the  Three  Kingdoms  of  England^  SeotUmd^  and 
Ireland,  Together  icith  an  Ordinance  of  Par- 
liament for  the  taking  away  of  the  JBook  of 
Common  Prayer^  and  the  Eetablishing  and  Ob- 
serving of  this  present  Directory  throughout 
the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Dominion  of 
Wales,  This  Directory,  when  finished  by  the 
Assembly,  was  enforced  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  at  Westminster, 
and  on  August  23rd  this  was  followed  by 
another  injunction,  ^^  For  the  more  effectual 
putting  in  execution  the  Directory^"  etc.,  in 
which  there  was  an  order  for  di^rsing  and 
publishing  the  Directory  in  all  Parishes, 
ChapelrieSf  Donatives,  etc.  In  opposition  to 
this  injunction  of  the  rebels,  the  King  sent 
forth  a  proclamation  at  Oxford,  November 
13th,  1645,  enjoining  the  use  of  the  Common 
Prayer  according  to  Law,  notwithstanding  the 
pretended  ordinances  for  the  New  Directory, 

Dirge. — ^A  hymn  of  mourning  for  the 
dead.  The  word  is  derived  from  Dirige, 
Domine,  nos,  the  opening  words  of  the  anti- 

Shon  in  the  Boman  OaUiolic  service  for  the 
ead, 

Diflcaloeati.    [Capuchins.] 

Disciples  of  Olirist.— The  name  of  a 
sect  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  an 
Irish  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  ''Secession*' 
party,  who,  having  gone  to  the  United  States, 
set  himself  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  union 
of  all  Christians.  His  idea  was  that  the 
numerous  divisions  of  Christians,  unscriptund 
and  pernicious  as  they  were,  would  disappear 
with  the  growth  of  brotherly  union  and  con- 
cord. He  began  in  1810  wiUi  a  congregation 
at  Brush  Run,  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  he  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  Bible  is  the 
authorised  bond  of  union,  as  well  as  the  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  For  a  time  things  went 
well ;  then  a  controversy  began  about  infant 
baptism,  and  this  led  to  a  spSt,  Mr.  Campbell 
being  against  the  baptism  of  in&ints.  He  joined 
the  Baptist  body,  but  here  divergencies  again 
showed  themselves,  which  caused  a  fresh 
separation.  Since  then  the  body  has  grown  in 
America ;  the  name  which  they  adopted  is  a 
memorial  of  the  idea  with  which  they  started, 
namely,  the  rejection  of  "  sectarian  "  names. 
There  are  ten  congregations  of  them  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  sometimes  known  as 
Campbellites,  e^r  their  founder. 

Disciplina  Arcani.— The  Discipline  of 
the  Secret,  a  oame  given  by  theological  writers 
to  a  system  pursued  for  some  time  by  the 


early  Church,  by  which  the  most  imp 
and  mysterious  doctrines  and  solenui   nti 
of    Christianity   were    concealed    from 
catechumens   or    unbaptised,  aiMl  fully 
veloped   only  to   those   who   had   been 
mitted  to  the  Holy  Communion.     Thus 
appears  that  the  administration  of  baptis 
confirmation,  and  the  eucharist,  the  ordinalaoi 
of  priests,    as  well  as  the  myitery  of 
Trinity,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord*8  Prmyef^j 
were   concealed,    or  held  more    or    less  ia| 
reserve,  till  the  catechumens  were  sufficieotly 
advanced  in  elementary  instruction   and   in 
position  as  recognised  members  of  the  Church, 
to  render  it  expedient  and  safe  to  reveal  to 
them   the   higher    mysteries   of    the    faith. 
There  is  abundant    testimony  that    certain 
classes  of  catechumens  were  forbidden  to  b« 
present  in  church  when  the  prayers  of  the 
"faithful"  were  offered,  though  they  were 
allowed  to  hear  prayers  for  themselves,  and 
also  to  hear  sermons  of  a  certain  kind,  or 
portions  of   Scripture  for  their  instructian. 
St.  Chrysostom  remarks  that  they  were  nut 
permitted  to  use  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  because 
they  had  not  yet  liberty  or  confidence  enough 
to  pray  for  themselves,  but  needed  the  help  of 
those  who  were  already  initiated :  for  "  they 
stand  without  the  royal  gates,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  holy  rails."    They  were  as  yet 
considered  as  nothing  more  thui  foreigners 
and  aliens,  and  were  always  dismissed  from 
the  public  assemblies  at  an  early  part  of  the 
communion  office.     They  were  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  read  some  portions  of  Holy  Scripture, 
chiefly  the  moral  and  historical  books,  includ- 
ing some  which  are  now  classed  as  apocn^phaL 
On  this  point,  St.  Athanasius  says,  though  th^i^* 
latter  "were  not  canonical  books,  as  the  rest  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  yet 
they  were  such  as  were  appointed  to  be  read 
by  those  who  were  new  proselytes,  and  desiroos 
of  being  instructed  in  the  way  of  godliness ; 
£uch  were  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Esther. 
Judith,  and  ToWt"    St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
however,  appears  to  allow  them  more  liberty, 
and  charges  them  to  read  all  the  oanonioil 
books,  excepting  only  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John ;  and  Bede  asserts  that  they  were  oblised 
to  get  some  of  Che  Holy  Scriptures  by  heart 
as  part  of  their  exercise  and  discipline  before 
they  wei«  baptised. 

Gieseler  remarks  that  the  Disdplina  Arcani 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the  fourth 
century,  but  siterwardB  g^dually  disappeared, 
as  heathenism  ceased ;  and  he  accounts  for  iti 
existence,  not  on  g^unds  of  prudence  and 
Scriptural  example,  but  because  Christians 
were  too  ready  to  find  a  reason  for  this 
secrecy  in  the  nature  of  their  holy  transactions, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  must  be  kept  secrets* 
mysteries  from  all  unbaptised  persons— an 
idea  which  arose  out  of,  and  was  fostered  by, 
the  example  of  heathen  mjrsteries.  Othnrsurge 
that  it  is  more  charitable  to  say  that  the  primi- 
tive Church  was  accustomed  to  make  some  triil 
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of  the  candidates  for  baptism,  cansbig  them  to 
pus  through  a  ooone  of  instruction  in  which 
they  were  led  by  certain  steps  from  the 
elemenlaiy  to  the  complete  knowledge  of  their 
datifis,  prepaiatory  to  that  initiatory  sacra- 
menL    [KttiBTB»  Doctunb  of.] 

Diaciplixio. —  This  word  has  several 
meanings,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  dis« 
tUiguish.  The  woid  signifies  first  instruetion. 
**  He  had  charge  of  my  discipline  to  frame," 
writet  Spenser.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  that 
which  is  taught,  e.^.  science,  hence  a  system  of 
doctrine.  Hence,  in  its  religious  sense,  disci- 
pline means  (1)  Laws  which  bind  conduct,  as 
<listinct  from  dogmatic  decrees  which  regulate 
&ith.  Such  laws  may  be  of  Divine  institution, 
as,  for  example,  the  moral  law  of  the  Decalo^e. 
Other  laws  may  be  altered,  from  time.to  tmie, 
according  to  circumstances,  e.ff.,  the  Roman 
Chorch  has  seen  fit  to  forbid  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  but  does  not  pretend  that  the.  law 
of  the  Church  was  always  thus.  rCKUBAOT.] 
The  Twentieth  Article  declares  the  teaching 
of  the  Quirch  of  England  on  this  subject 
(2)  In  the  Commination  Service  of  the  Church 
of  Knghnd  the  putting  **  to  open  penance 
nich  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  notorious 
an  **  is  called  **  a  godly  discipline,"  and  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  such  discipline  will  be 
rertored  again.  This  is  according  to  the 
ctigmal  meaning  of  the  enression  <*£ccle- 
bia^cal  discipline.*'  It  is  stiB  sometimes  exer- 
eiaed  in  cases  of  flagrant  immorality,  so  far  as  to 
the  exclusion  from  Holy  Communion,  amongst 
Qtiarly  all  Chiistian  bodies.  [See  further  in 
the  article  on  ExcoMMUifiCATiON.]  (3)  The 
word  is  sometimes  applied  to  acto  of  external 
mortification  and  self-imposed  punishment. 
"  The  love  of  God  makes  a  man  chaste  with- 
out the  laborious  acts  of  fasting  and  exterior 
rfun^ine,*'  says  Jeremy  Taylor.  (4)  It  is 
appli«Mi  in  monastic  houses  to  the  scourge 
with  which  such  mortifications  were  inflicted. 
Id)  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  word 
vas  applied  to  certain  books  issued  by  the 
oUn-Calvinist  party.  First  in  order  comes 
the  Bcoi  rf  IHae%plin€y  drawn  up  by  John 
Knox  and  four  other  ministers  in  1560, 
the  aame  year  as  the  ConfeMum  of  Faith  was 
pat  forth.  This  book  laid  down  laws  for  the 
election  of  ministers  by  the  oongpregation,  and 
their  examination  by  the  ministers  and  elders, 
^  w&B  mostly  occupied  with  the  mainten- 
uee  of  order  and  the  punishment  of  offences. 
Tfaf>  secoftd  Book  of  DUdplinej  drawn  up  by  a 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
adopted  in  1578,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most 
tathoritative  statement  of  Scottish  Presby- 
terianism. 

The  fate  of  the  Book  of  DUeiplint  put  forth 
by  the  English  Ultra-Calviniste  was  venr 
iiferent  Unlike  the  clergy  of  Scotland, 
thf^y  were  in  a  minority  in  England.  They 
ritvardly  conformed  to  the  EstabUshed 
Order,  but  strove  to  substitute  for   it  the 


Presbyterian  '*  discipline "  established  at 
Geneva.  First  they  objected  to  the  clerical 
dress,  then  to  the  whole  Church  ceremonial, 
then  to  the  Episcopal  framework  of  the 
Church.  Those  churches  which  had  not  the 
'*  Discipline  "  they  pronounced  to  be  Anti- 
christ; ministers  episcopally  ordained  might 
be  profitably  re-ordained  according  to  the 
Discipline.  The  Book  of  JHoeipline  had  been 
drawn  up  bv  Cartwright  and  Travers  on  the 
Gtoeva  model,  and  Travers  had  given  prac- 
tical proof  of  his  conviction  by  submitting  to 
be  "  called  to  the  ministry  *'  by  a  congrega- 
tion at  Antwerp,  though  he  was  already  B.D. 
of  Cambridge.  The  plan  of  the  Disdplme  was 
that  a  eUuoiM  or  conference  of  godly  ministers 
should  be  formed,  to  whom  all  who  desired  the 
ministry^f^erefirsti to  apply.  If  approved  by 
the  elaasis'^d  ^'.caUed,"  they  were  practically 
ordained,  ,.but  wem-  to  apply  to  the  bishop 
for  legal  a^nission.'  Questions  of  ceremonial 
were  to  be  settled  by  the  elaui*.  The  elasns 
of  each  neighbourhood  might  be  g^^uped  into 
a  provincied  synod,  and  the  provincial  synods 
into  a  national  synod,  which  might  meet  in 
London  with  advantage  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  It  was  against  this 
party  that  Hooker  wrote  his  Beeltsitutieal 
Folity.  fHooKXR.]  In  1584  the  Puritans 
pressed  this  Book  of  Discipline  on  Parliament, 
the  acceptance  of  which  would  have  been  the 
abolition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  and  the 
substitution  of  a  Directory,  but  the  proposal 
was  reiectod  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Two 
years  later  they  tried  again,  but  were  more 
summarily  defeated.  Thereupon  those  who 
favoured  it  determined  to  uphold  it  by  a 
mutual  bond.  Twenty-four  ministers  of 
Warwick  and  Northampton  subsiTibed  the 
Book  of  Discipline  as  binding  upon  them,  and 
five  hundred  others  are  said  to  have  joined 
them.  But  their  influence  in  the  country 
was  small,  and  only  revived  when  the  mis- 
chievous policy  of  the  Stuarte  identified  them 
with  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Dispensation.  —  A  privilege  granted 
under  peculiar  circumstences  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  by  which  persons  may  be  exempted 
from  a  strict  compliance  with  certain  require- 
mente  of  the  canons.  In  primitive  times 
bishops  might  dispense  with  the  length  of  the 
penance  enjoined  by  the  canons;  difficult 
cases,  such  as  marriage  questions,  were  teken 
to  Home,  and  the  Pope  thus  not  onlv  acquired 
great  power,  but  found  the  right  of  dispensa- 
tion a  fruitful  source  of  revenue.  By  a 
statute  of  25  Henry  VIII.,  this  power 
was  taken  from  the  Pope,  and  handed  over 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  used 
only  so  far  as  may  be  done  without  breaking 
the  laws  of  God,  whUe  all  greater  matters 
must  have  the  King's  consent  in  Chancery. 

Dispensing  Power.— The  Rings  of 
England,  by  virtue  of  their  prerogative,  have 
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the  privilege  of  ditpensinp  with  some  Acts  of 
Parliainent  to  particular  persons.  The  case  of 
pardoning  in  regard  to  a  prisoner'  is  in  point. 
**  The  king,**  says  Coke/*  may  dispense  with  any 
particular  person  so  far  as  to  shelter  him  from 
mciirring  the  penalty  of  the  statute,  though  it 
be  an  Act  made  pro  bono  publico"  and  this  right 
of  relaxing  is  a  trust  and  confidence  insepar- 
ably annexed  to  the  royal  person  of  the  king. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  a  dispensa- 
tion and  a  pardon,  arising  out  of  the  differ- 
ence of  crime.  Thus  it  is  a  crime  to  coin 
money,  as  being  contrary  to  the  statutes  of 
the  realm.  Before  the  statute  was  made,  it 
was  no  crime  at  all.  But  murder  and  adul- 
tery weie  always  crimes.  The  one  is  known 
to  casuists  as  malum  prohibitum^  the  other  as 
malum  in  te.  The  king  cannot  dispense  with 
mala  in  m,  though  he  can  pardon  them  when 
committed.  But  he  can  make  the  thing  pro- 
hibited merely  by  statute  lawful  to  particular 
persons.  His  power  was  admitted  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  several  occasions. 
But  in  the  great  struggle  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  that  this  power 
was  limited.  On  May  13th,  1628,  at  a  full 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  Mr.  Qlanvill 
thus  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  as  spokes- 
man of  the  Commons:  "There  is  a  trust 
inseparably  reposed  in  the  persons  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  but  that  trust  is  rege- 
lated by  law  ;  for  example,  when  statutes  are 
made  to  prohibit  things  not  mala  in  se,  but 
only  mala  quia  prohibita^  under  certain  for- 
feitures and  penalties  to  accrue  to  the  king, 
and  to  the  informers  that  shall  sue  for  the 
breach  of  them:  the  Commons  must  and  ever 
will  acknowledge  a  regal  and  sovereign  pre- 
rogative in  the  king  touching  such  statutes, 
that  it  is  in  his  Majesty's  absolute  and  un- 
doubted power  to  grant  dispensations  to  par- 
ticular persons,  with  the  clauses  of  non  obitanie, 
to  do  as  they  might  have  done  before  those 
statutes,  wherein  his  Majesty  conferring  grace 
and  favour  upon  some,  doth  not  do  wrong  to 
others;  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
those  statutes  and  the  laws  and  statutes 
whereon  the  petition  is  grounded:  by  those 
statutes  the  subject  has  no  interest  in  the 
penalties,  which  are  all  the  fruit  such  statutes 
can  produce  (that  is,  to  such  informer)  until, 
by  suit  or  information  commenced,  he  become 
entitled  to  the  particular  forfeitures ;  whereas 
the  laws  and  statutes  mentioned  in  our  peti- 
tion are  of  another  nature ;  there  shall  your 
Lordships  find  us  to  rely  upon  the  good  old 
statute  called  Magna  Charta,  which  dedareth 
and  confirmeth  the  ancient  common  laws  of 
the  liberties  of  England.  There  shall  your 
Lordi^ps  also  find  us  to  insist  upon  divers 
other  most  material  statutes,  made  m  the  time 
of  King  Edward  III.  and  King  Edward  IV. 
and  other  famous  kings,  for  explanation  and 
ratification  of  the  lawful  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  this  realm ;  laws 


not  inflicting  penalties  upon  offenders  in  amQ 
prohibiti*^  but  laws  dedarative  or  pusitiTV 
conferring  or  confirming,  ipsofaeto,  an  inheren 
right  and  interest  of  liberty  and  freedom  n 
the  subjects  of  this  realm,  as  their  birthriiffafi 
and  inheritances  descendible  to  their  heirs  ant 
posterity ;  statutes  incorporate  into  the  bod^ 
of  the  common  law,  over  'i^ch  (with  n* 
verence  be  it  spoken)  there  is  no  tnut  in  tb« 
king*s  sovereign  power  or  prerogative  royal  U 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  them,  or  to  tak« 
from  his  subjects  that  birthright  or  inherit^ 
anoe  which  they  have  in  their  liberties,  by 
virtue  of  the  common  law  and  of  thesm 
statutes."  Here  then  the  Commons  exprrasiy 
acknowledged  that  the  king  has  an  nndoubted 
power  of  dispensing  with  laws  that  are  nuuk 
for  the  public  in  general,  but  they  also  denied 
his  right  to  dispense  with  Magna  Charta,  or 
any  other  laws  by  which  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  interests  of  the  subject  are  secored.  For 
these  laws,  being  made  for  the  good  of  ea^n 
several  member  of  the  community,  are  beyond 
the  compass  of  the  prerogative.  This  ques- 
tion came  to  a  most  serious  issue  when 
James  II.  claimed  the  right  to  dispense  wiih 
the  whole  bod^  of  statutes  against  Roman 
Catholics.  This  claim  resulted,  after  his  de- 
thronement, in  the  abolition  of  the  dispensiii^' 
power  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689). 

DiWMXlter. — A  name  applied  in  Englud 
to  anv  one  who  departs  from  the  doctrine  or 
practice  of  the  Established  Church,  and  thert- 
fore  including  Roman  Catholics,  all  Protest- 
ants save  those  who  recognise  Episa^piil 
ordination,  and  Jews.  In  ^Scotland,  where 
the  national  religion  is  Presbyterianism,  it 
will  include  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  name,  however,  i» 
generally  applied  to  Protestant  Koncoo- 
formistsi  and  the  history  of  the  voitl 
accounts  for  this.  Up  to  the  time  of  ih^ 
Revolution  of  1688  non-memben  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  called  non-coii- 
formists,  but  an  Act  passed  in  that  year 
(1  WiUiam  and  Mary,  c  18)  calls  them  '*  their 
Maiestiee*  Protestant  subjects  dissenting  fnini 
the  Church  of  England."  The  followinj; 
passage  from  the  official  report  f uroished  \y 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  to  the  R^ristrar-General  in 
1851  g^ves  a  list  of  the  principal  religious 
bodies  in  England : — 

"  There  are  in  England  and  Wales  thiitr- 
five  different  religious  communities,  or  sects, 
twenty-seven  native  and  indigenous,  nio^ 
foreign.*  The  following  arrangement  shows 
them,  under  certain  obvious  considenbl^* 
and  minor  classes,  in  the  order  of  historical 
formation. 

*  These  Indnde  all  the  bodies  whiehkaTC  tgmm^ 
any  formal  organisation.  There  ara,  in  additioi. 
many  isolated  congregations  of  religions  wonhippen 
adopting  Tarioos  appellations,  bat  it  doss  not  spp«r 
that  any  of  th>^m  is  sufflcientiT  numerous  sod  oob* 
soUdated  to  be  called  a  **  UMtT 
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PBOTESTAJTr  CHURCHES : 
BunsK. 
CS^urch  of  "Rugi^nH  and  Ireland 
Soottiflli  PnsbTtenan : 

Ckurch  of  Scotland, 

United  Freabyterian  Synod, 

FYeaiffteritn  Chureh  in  England, 
Indqwodenta,  or  Congregationalistfl. 
Bapdits: 

GtneraL 

F^rtiemiar. 

Setenih  Jk^, 

Seoieh, 

New  Connexion  Oenerai. 
Sodety  of  Frienda. 
rnitaiiana. 

M onYiano,  or  United  Brethren. 
Wetfeyan  Methodiats : 

OHginni  Connexion, 

New  Connexion, 

FrimitUe  Methodiete, 

BikU  Ckriatitme. 

Weeletfmn  AeeoeioHon, 

Independent  MethodieU. 

WeUeyttn  MethodieU, 

Weekyan  Rrformere, 
Oahinistic  Methodiflts : 

WeUk  Cal9inietie  Methodiete. 

Omnteea  of  HuntingdonU  Connexion, 
Saademaniana,  or  Glaaaitee. 
New  Church. 
Brethren. 

OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES: 

Roman  Catholics. 

Greek  Church. 

Qennan  Catholics. 

Italian  Bef onneia. 

Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

Lstter-Day  Samts^  or  Mormons. 
JEWS. 

All  the  above  will  he  found  in  this  Die- 
tfoaarr  nnder  their  respective  names,  but  as 
Mr.  Mtnn  has  not  named  the  small  sects,  we 
^T«  compiled  from  the  return  of  Places 
^?stered  for  Religious  Worship  in  1882,  and 
tthersomces,  the  following:— Of  theChristadel- 
^iuiiis  there  are  about  186  cong^gations  in 
Great Britam;  of  theUnited  ChrietianArmy,  6  ; 
^^riiUam  Pioneer;  1 ;  Ckrietian  Mieeion  Wor- 
'^tj^m,  6;  Ckrietian  Free  Ootpel  Mieeion,  8 : 
f'in$tien  Free  Union,  3 ;  United  Chrietiane, 
1>;  free  Church  of  England,  42 ;  Meformed 
^^th  0/  England,  11 ;  Membere  of  the 
^■^«A  •/  Englaetd  proteeting  againet  Rome,  1 ; 
^^uyA  of  England,  but  not  Sectarian,  1  ;  Evan- 
^^mi  Pnte^tante,  3 ;  JHeeiplee  of  Jeeue  the 
''^riit,  7;  JHeeiplee  of  Chriet,  4;  Theietie 
^^»yA,  1;  Glory  Sand,  4;  Goepel  Band,  2; 
^^^Bend,%',  Inghamites,  6;  Lutherane, 
^^I*e(k.heptUte,4;  Feeuliar  People,  12;  Eevival 
^«^4:  Stthation  Army,  134  ;  Spiritualiete, 
^|;  ^tkeottiane,  1 ;  Union  Churchmen,  3 ; 
^^<«i/  Churchmen,  1;  Protectant  Non- 
**/«n»«<i,   6;    FroteetanU    Uneeetarian,    1; 


Protectant  Trinitarian  Ditcenterc,^,  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  some  congregations  which 
refuse  to  be  designated  at  all,  one  of  them 
calling  itself  '*  Bound  by  no  creed  or  confession 
of  faith.*'  Others  are  named  after  the  towns 
where  they  meet. 

Distaff  Day.  — The  day  after  the 
Epiphany,  so  called  because  on  that  day 
weaving  was  resumed  after  the  dose  of  the 
Christmas  FestivaL 

Divination, — The  art  of  foretelling 
future  events  by  special  signs  or  tokens, 
through  which  the  Deity  was  supposed  to  re- 
veal His  purpose.  It  was  more  of  a  business 
than  a  rebgion,  founded  on  traditional  routine. 
Various  modes  of  divination  were  current 
among  the  ancients.  Tentative  sacrifices 
were  offered,  and  the  victim's  approach  to 
the  altar,  especially  whether  it  was  silent  or 
uttered  a  cry,  whether  it  resisted  or  was 
passive,  was  carefully  noted.  The  entrails, 
too,  were  afterwards  inspected  for  favourable 
or  unfavourable  indications;  and  even  the 
very  curl  of  the  smoke,  its  density  or  rarity, 
and  other  minor  details, were  all  considered  sig- 
nificant and  prophetic.  The  flight  and  voices 
of  birds,  again,  as  the  word  auepiee  indicates — 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  avie-epieio, 
signifying  the  inspection  of  birds — were 
regarded  as  full  of  divine  meaning.  Some 
birds,  also,  were  thought  to  be  lucky,  others 
unlucky;  and  when  the  beholder  faced  the 
north,  a  bird  on  the  right  hand,  or  east,  was 
a  favourable  omen  ;  on  the  left  hand,  or  west, 
an  unfavourable  one.  The  phenomena,  too, 
in  heaven  and  earth,  were  likewise  regarded 
as  prophetic,  and  even  some  of  the  commonest 
occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  In  Holy  Scrip- 
ture we  read  of  Balak's  messengers  with  the 
rewarde  of  divination  in  their  hands.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  seven  altars  with  their  seven 
sacrifices,  offered  according  to  Balaam's  desire, 
were  part  and  parcel  of  his  divining  art,  by 
which  he  exerciMd  his  skill,  and  through  whidk 
he  expected  some  sign  in  response.  A  mode  of 
divination  by  arrows  is  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel, 
and  it  is  mentioned  also  by  Homer.  Three 
arrows  were  chosen,  one  of  which  was  marked 
as  affirmative,  the  second  as  ne^tive,  the 
third  was  left  blank  as  neutral.  These  were 
shaken  together  in  a  vessel,  and  according  as 
one  or  the  other  fell  out,  the  wiU  of  the 
Deity  was  ascertained.  If  the  neutral  arrow 
was  thrown  out,  the  process  was  repeated 
till  a  decisive  answer  was  returned.  Similar 
superstitions,  with  modifications,  have  come 
down  to  modem  times.  The  grouping  of 
coffee-grounds  or  tea-leaves  in  a  cup ;  the  use 
of  the  hazel  wand— a  forked  branch  being 
specially  chosen — in  order  to  discover  by  its 
dip  downwards,  as  held  in  the  hand,  the 
existence  of  springs  or  metals  in  the  soil 
underneath;  the  ancient  custom  of  opening 
the  works  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  or  even  the 
Scriptures,  at  random,  as  affording  a  due  to 
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one*8  lot  or  destiny  in  the  first  words  that 
met  the  eye,  are  instances  in  point.  Astro- 
logy, too,  by  which  we  read  our  fote  in  the 
stars ;  palmistry,  by  which  we  decipher  it  in 
the  lines  of  the  opened  hand ;  even  the  act  of 
sneezing,  itching  fingers,  burning  ears,  all 
were  regarded  as  significant  to  those  slalled 
in  their  interpretation :  nor  have  such  super- 
stitions altogether  died  out  even  yet  in  some 
quarters. 

Divoroe. — ^The  separation  between  man 
and  wife  was  at  one  tmie  a  rare  thing  with 
the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  only  allowed 
apparently  on  account  of  unfaithfulness,  and 
there  were  strict  formalities  to  be  observed, 
showing  how  sacred  the  law  of  marriage  was 
regard^.  But  with  the  growth  of  luxury 
came  laxity  of  principle,  and  divoroe  for 
frivolous  reasons  became  common.  It  seems 
that  it  was  even  thus  amonff  the  Jews. 
Though  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 
allowed  the  husband  to  g^ve  <*a  writing  of 
divorcement,"  there  is  no  actual  mention  of 
such  instruments  being  used  before  the  days  of 
Isaiah.  In  Jeremiah,  and  also  in  Malachi, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  not  uncommon.  Our 
Saviour  disallowed  them  all  except  on  the 
score  of  adultery.  But  a  question  has  arisen 
in  the  Christian  Church  whether  even  in  this 
case  a  fuU  divorce  is  warrantable.  That  a 
separation  as  to  living  together  is  allowable 
is  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  plain  whether,  when 
a  husband  has  parted  from  his  wife  for  un- 
faithfulness, she  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 
St.  Augustine  confesses  that  the  question  is 
not  clearly  determined  by  the  words  of  our 
Saviour.  The  Greek  Church  allows  this, 
and  it  has  been  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
Christian  Emperors  (e^,  Constantino),  nor 
did  the  Council  of  Florence,  though  the 
Roman  Canon  Law  is  different,  regud  this 
difference  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  hinder 
the  coalition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  The  Roman  Church,  however,  is 
most  strict  in  its  rules:  the  very  fact  that 
marriage  is  made  a  sacrament  necessitates  such 
strictness,  and  the  broad  principle  is  laid  down 
that  **  no  human  power  can  dissolve  the  bond  of 
marriage  when  ratified  and  consummated 
between  baptised  persons."  If  two  unbap- 
tised  persons  have  married,  and  one  after- 
wards become  Christian,  and  the  other  refuses 
to  live  peaceably  and  without  insult  to  the 
Christian  religion,  this  marriage  may  be  dis- 
solved. So  may  that  contracted  by  persons 
who  afterwards  agree  to  take  up  the  monastic 
life. 

In  Protestant  countries,  where  the  religious 
bodies  have  come  more  under  the  civil  powers, 
these  powers  claimed  the  right  of  regfulating 
marriage  and  divorce.  In  England  the  old 
law  remained  for  a  long  time ;  in  other  lands 
legislation  on  this  subject  soon  began.  Then 
•  in  Ehigland,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
Uie  Reformation,  the  law  was  altered  so  that 


divorce  for  proved  adultery  was  to  be 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  each  sepan 
while  judicial  separations  were  pre 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  1 
was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  for  by 
divorce  possible  only  through  the  spe 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  it  was  pei 
to  the  ridi  and  not  to  the  poor, 
brated  sentence  of  Justice  Maule,  i 
he  bitterly  satirised  the  existing  ]&\ 
great  effect  on  public  opinion,  and  i 
new  Divorce  Court  was  establishc 
jurisdiction  over  all  such  matters, 
was  made  possible  for  adultery  of  t 
and  for  adultery,  with  certain  other 
of  the  husband,  and  judicial  separa 
allowed  for  cruelty  or  two  years'  d 
Divorce  might  be  followed  by  re>i] 
In  other  countries  facilities  for  div 
much  greater ;  incompatibility  of  ten 
even  mutual  cpnsent  are  held  to  be  a( 
grounds.  The  result  has  been  to  L 
moral  tone  to  such  a  terrible  extei 
create  a  ret^^on  towards  better  thi 
some  of  the  United  States  it  is  s 
divorces  have  multiplied  to  a  ratio 
ten  marriages.  The  Divorce  Reforn 
was  formed  in  consequence,  and  ] 
joined  by  many  Christians  of  all  d< 
tions     [See  further  under  Makrtaqi 

Docete  (Gr.  8o«ciy,  '*to  app 
"seem").  This  name  was  applied 
branch  of  the  Gnostics  (q.  v.)  who  beli< 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  a  mere  phantoi 
only  appeared  to  perform  the  functi 
man,  and  had  no  reality.  The  Crudfi: 
averred  to  be  only  an  appearance,  i 
denied  the  Resurrection  and  Asoeni 
deed,  their  belief  entirely  destroyed 
trine  of  the  Atonement.  This  han 
chiefly  out  of  the  Greeks  philosopl 
the  essential  impurity  of  matter,  ai 
fore  they  said  that  Jesus  could  not  Yu 
substantial  body,  as  a  divine  and 
being  would  never  unite  >»»ni«Alf 
was  earthly  and  materiaL 

Doctor. — ^An  account  of  tiiis  titi 
found  under  Degrees.  Some  specifi 
were  added  to  the  title  of  doctor  ci 
coming  into  use;  such  as  Doctor  i 
Doctor  Seraphicus,  etc.  In  the 
Church  the  word  didoBkoloi  is  used  i 
doctor,  being  the  word  used  in 
Testament  for  **  master  "  or  **  teach 
this  is  only  given  to  teachers  of  t 
tures.  There  are  several  sorts.  In  t 
at  Constantinople,  for  instance,  the 
of  the  Gospels  was  called  **  Didaska 
Gospels,"  while  "the  Apostle's  doct< 
the  expounder  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
Church  the  degree  of  Didaskalos  is 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  four  great  doctors  of  the  Gr» 
are  Athanasius,  the  Defender  of  thit 
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Fkith;  Baal  the  Greats  the  patron  of  Mooas- 
ticism ;  Gregory  of  Naziansus,  the  profound 
divine ;  Chryacwtom,  the  eloquent. 

Those  of  the  Latin  Church  are  Jerome,  the 
tnnslator  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  Ambroee,  Augustine  of  Hippo,  €^- 
gory  the  Great. 

Doetora*  Commons  is  a  college  for  the 
profeBBon  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  situate 
upon  St.  Bennet's  Hill,  near  Paul*s  Wharf. 
It  was  purchased  for  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers 
about  the  h^inning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
by  Henry  murvey.  Doctor  of  CHvil  and  Canon 
Laws,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Pre- 
bendary of  My,  and  Dean  of  the  Arches,  a 
person  noted  alike  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
Before  this  time  the  eiviiuuu  and  eananistt  were 
lodged  in  Paternoster  Row,  in  a  less  con- 
venient honse,  afterwards  the  Queen's  Head 
TaTem.  Lord  Mountjoy  had  previously 
inhabited  this  new  college,  and  Doctor  Har- 
vey procured  a  lease  of  a  hundred  years  of  it 
frooi  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  at 
an  annual  rental  of  five  marks.  The  original 
building  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of 
London,  but  afterwards  rebuilt.  Doctors' 
(  ommons  consisted  originally  of  six  courts — 
the  Coort  of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Audience, 
the  Court  of  PKrogative^  the  Court  of  Faculty 
and  Dimiulation,  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
and  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Here  also 
hfed  the  Vicar-General,  the  Chancellors  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  tiie  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  and  the 
Proctors,  commonly  called  Licentiates,  or 
Baobelois,  who  were  the  practisers  in  these 
courts.  The  only  courts  which  now  exercise 
their  functions  in  this  quarter  are  the  Arch- 
deacon's Court,  the  Faculty  Court,  and  the 
rVjurt  of  Admiralty.  The  Prerogative  Court 
ia  now  merged  in  tilie  Probate  Court,  and  the 
Court  of  Delegates  is  transferred  to  the  Judicial 
Ooounittee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Doctrine.    [Thsoloot.] 

IMidriAge,  Philip. — An  eminent  Dia- 
fipQting  minister,  bom  in  London  June  26th, 
1702 ;  died  near  Lisbon,  Oct.  26th,  1751.  At 
his  birth  he  seemed  more  dead  than  alive,  and 
^ras  ngaided  as  still-bom;  but  a  servant 
thought  otherwise,  and  through  her  exertions 
his  life  was  prolonged.  His  mother  gave 
him  his  first  lessons  in  religfion  from  the 
Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney-place  of  their 
room,  in  whidi  were  pictured  scenes  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  the  impressions 
thus  made  were  never  afterwards  forgotten. 
Left  an  orphan  in  1715,  after  some  hesitation 
and  various  plans,  he  became  pastor  to  the 
(tmgregatlon  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire, 
vhere  he  devoted  himself  to  study.  As  he 
•lys  himself,  **  I  live  almost  like  a  tortoise, 
«hut  up  in  its  shell,  almost  always  in  the  same 
town,  the  same  house,  the  same  chamber." 
From  Kibworth  he  removed  to  Market  Har- 


borough  in  1725,  though  still  keeping  up  his 
connection  with  the  former  place.  A  vacancy 
occurring  at  Hertford,  he  was  recommended 
for  the  pastorate  there,  and  two  members  of 
the  congregation  were  deputed  to  hear  him 
preach.  Their  report  on  that  occasion  was 
almost  humorous,  for  they  objected  to  him  as 
a  leffol  preacher,  because  the  ten  command- 
ments were  written  on  the  chapel- walls,  and 
because  there  was  a  clerk  who  said  the  Amen 
at  the  end  of  each  prayer.  In  1728  he  settled 
at  Nottingham,  where,  in  addition  to  his 
ministerial  duties,  he  conducted  a  Theological 
Academy,  and  with  marked  success.  In  1736 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Among 
his  memy  publications,  the  following  alone 
call  for  special  notice : — The  Ftunily  Expositor : 
a  Fdraphrase  and  Version  of  the  New  Testament , 
with  Critieal  Notes^  and  a  Fractieal  Improvemetit 
of  each  Section.  Of  tnese  several  parts  of  the 
work,  the  Paraphrase  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  side  by  side  with  the  original  narrative 
in  parallel  columns:  to  use  a  phrase  lately 
coined,  his  "  elongated  "  version  of  the  Gospel 
shows  but  ill  in  close  proximity  with  the  plain 
im  varnished  story  itself.  But  the  fault  is  not 
so  much  in  the  author,  as  in  the  very  nature 
of  his  attempt.  The  Critical  Notes  are  now 
mostly  obsolete ;  while  the  Practical  Improve- 
ment, appended  to  each  section,  abounds  with 
much  piety  and  common  sense.  His  next 
great  work.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Soul,  still  maintains  a  place  in  religious 
literature ;  vet  it  has  one  flaw,  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  to  take  for  granted  that  every  man's 
personal  experience  must  advance  through 
the  same  stages,  and  run  in  the  same  channels. 
As  for  his  hymns,  though  somewhat  rugged 
in  stj^e,  and  without  the  copious  sweetness  of 
Dr.  Watts  at  his  best,  they  are  never  defaced 
by  familiarities'  of  address  bordering  on  ir- 
reverence. As  a  specimen  of  his  verse,  his 
celebrated  epigram,  considered  by  Dr.  Johnson 
the  best  in  our  literature,  is  subjoined — 

"  Live,  while  you  live,"  the  Epicure  would  sav. 
"  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  paasizig  day : '' 
"  Live,  while  yon  live/'  the  sacred  j^acher  eries, 
"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  a«  it  fliea  ;" 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  hoth  united  be : 
I  live  in  pleasure  while  I  live  to  Thee. 

In  1747  Dr.  Doddridge  published  a  book  called 
Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  the 
Son,  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  fell  at 
Prsstonpans.  It  narrates  that  soldier's  extra- 
ordinary conversion  by  means  of  a  dream. 
Dr.  Doddridge  married  in  1730  Mrs.  Mary 
Maris,  of  Worcester,  who  long  survived  him. 
Dodwell,  Henry  {b.  in  Dublin,  1642). 
— His  father  had  property  in  Ireland,  but  lost 
it  in  the  Rebellion,  and  in  1648  he  brought  his 
family  to  England  and  settled  in  York.  Henry 
spent  five  years  at  the  York  Free  School,  and 
while  there  lost  his  parents,  and  was  left  in  a 
state  of  penury;  but  in  1654  his  maternal 
uncle  adopted  him,  and  in  1656  sent  him  to 
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Trinity  College,  Bubliii;  here  he  gained  a 
fellowship,  which,  however,  he  relinquished 
in  1666  on  account  of  conscientious  scruples 
about  taking  holy  orders.  After  resiaing 
some  years  at  Oxford,  he  returned  to  Ireland 
in  1672  and  introduced  himself  to  public 
notice  by  publishing  a  theological  tract  en- 
titled De  Obatinaiione,  by  his  college  tutor, 
Dr.  Stearne,  to  which  he  wrote  a  learned  pre- 
face. In  1674  he  settled  in  London,  and  from 
this  time  till  his  death  led  a  life  of  busy 
authorship.  Many  of  his  publications  were  on 
Popish  and  Nonconformist  controversies  ;  they 
exhibit  a  minute  learning,  and  both  in  his 
writins^  and  actions  he  showed  a  perfect  con- 
scientiousness and  utter  disregard  for  personal 
consequences.  Dodwell  was  chosen  in  1688 
Camden  Professor  of  History  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  but  in  1691  had  to  relinquish 
the  post,  as  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  He  defended 
the  Nonjuring  bishops,  and  declared  those 
to  be  **  schismatics "  who  submitted,  and  he 
left  the  Church  of  England,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  it.  He  retired  to  Cookham,  in 
Berkshire,  and  afterwards  went  to  Shottes- 
brooke,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  works  for  which  he  is  remembered  were 
all  written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life; 
among  them  are  some  chronological  essays, 
drawn  up  with  great  ability.  His  principal 
work  is  considered  to  "be  I^  VeteriiiM  Gra- 
corum  Romanoruinque  Cyelia^  Obiterque  de  Cyclo 
Judaorum  ae  JEtate  Chrinti^  DUtertationea^  4to, 
Oxford,  1701.  In  1706  he  published  An 
£piitolaty  IHscourae,  proving  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Jirtt  Fathere  that  the  Soul  is  a  Prin- 
ciple naturally  mortal^  but  immortalised  actually 
by  the  pleasure  of  Ood^  to  punishment  or  to 
reward,  by  its  union  with  the  Divine  baptismal 
Spirit,  where  it  is  proved  that  none  have  the 
power  of  giving  this  Divine  immortalising  Spirit 
since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops,  This 
extravagant  doctrine  raised  a  great  outcry 
against  the  writer.  Henry  Dodwell  died  at 
Shottesbrooke,  June  7th,  1711.  His  eldest 
son,  Henry,  a  barrister,  published  a  tract 
called  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  the  article  Deists; 
and  another  son,  William,  a  clergyman,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  some  pamphlets  on 
miracles  in  the  controversy  with  Di\  Conyers 
Middleton. 

Dogma.  —  The  history  of  the  present 
application  of  this  word  is  curious.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  Boks^v,  **to  seem,**  and 
therefore  sig^nifies  that  which  seems  true  to 
inyone— -an  e^nion.  It  thus  becx)mes  applied 
to  philosophic  opinions,  placita ;  and  as  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  were  held  in  respect, 
it  came  to  signify  opinions  delivered  with 
authority,  something  like  "  counsel's  opinion  " 
now.  Hence  it  passed  to  the  sense  of  authori- 
tative decrees  [Plato  and  Xenophon,  apud 
LiddeU  and  Scott],  and  is  applied  both  in  the 


LXX.  and  New  Testament  to  decrees 
by  the  State  [^Dan.  ii.  13,  ill.  10,  Lake 
and  in  Acts  xvi.  4  to  the  decrees  issued 
Christian  Church.  Bishop  Martensen  -^ 
"A  dogma  is  not  a  B6^a,  not  a  subj 
human  opinion,  not  an  indefinite,  vague  i 
nor  is  it  a  mere  truth  of  reason,  whoa 
versal  validity  can  be  made  clear  with  i 
matical  or  logical  certainty ;  it  is  a  tr 
faith,  derived  from  the  authority  of  tiie 
and  Revelation  of  God;  a  positive 
therefore — ^positive  not  merely  by  vii 
the  poaitiveness  with  which  it  is  laid 
but  also  by  virtue  of  the  authority  by 
it  is  sealed.  Dogmatics  is  the  science 
presents  and  proves  the  Christian  dw 
regarded  as  forming  a  connected  sj 
Hence  it  follows  that  Christian  dogmati 
not  be  regarded  as  matters  of  opinion,  i 
they  be  viewed  from  without  by  a  C) 
teacher.  He  assumes  at  the  outset  th 
of  Christianity,  independently  of  all  e 
tion.  He  does  not  investigate  in  oi 
ascertain  whether  what  he  holds  is  tr 
in  order  that  he  may  gain  a  deeper  and 
knowledge  of  the  truth  which  he 
accepts.  He  starts,  not  from  doul 
from  faith,  hence  his  province  is  d 
from  that  of  philosophical  or  hi 
criticism.  He  is  not  wandering  a1 
search  of  a  faith,  but  stands  in  the 
of  one;  and  that  faith  he  accepts 
ground  of  its  being  revealed  by  GixL  1 
This  revelation  was  ^ven  throng 
by  means  of  the  Christian  Church, 
this  point  we  enter  into  the  region  of 
versy.  For  the  Boman  Catholic 
claims  to  poiisess  a  living  apostolate,  ^ 
abiding  inspiration,  whereby  the  dedi 
councils  and  the  authoritative  utten 
the  Pope  have  an  authority  as  infal 
that  of  the  first  Apostles.  The  Pr 
theology,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  tl 
that  religion,  is  genuine  which  can  b< 
to  be  Apostolic.  Protestantism  regard 
tianity  as  a  gospel  of  free  grace  of 
all  men  alike ;  the  Boman  Catholic  t 
regards  it  as  a  new  law,  an  authorita 
temal  authority  to  which  all  must  be 
a  hierarchy  endowed  with  power  t 
once  and  for  all  the  precepts  of  tl 
It  makes  no  appeal  to  inward  convict 
rests  all  on  the  external  canon.  It  t 
supplements  the  teaching  of  the  Ne^ 
by  tradition,  i.e.,  the  handing  down 
all  time  of  the  manner  in  which.  su< 
ages  received  the  Gospel,  and  the  : 
which  they  held  it.  The  Protestant 
that  there  is  nothing  which  can  pn 
the  original  form  has  been  presert 
further  that  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has 
preserved.  It  is  dear  that  the  in{ 
which  produced  the  New  Testament 
continued  in  the  post-Apostolic  age, 
apocryphal  literature  grew  up,  and  • 
oral  traditions  of  the  Apostles  were 
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ftay  eaiij  to  disfig^arement.  But  the  Scrip- 
|iM  rmained  like  a  rock  against  which  Uie 
frrr-ch&DginfC  waves  ceased  not  to  toss.  They 
lire  shovn  themselves  sufficient  to  teach  us 
tiut  ihe  dogmas  of  the  Apostles  were ;  these 
f  coLig  are  complete.  Without  the  Scriptures 
fhoold  have  had  no  firm  hold,  and  it  was 
the  light  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  re- 
ts were  ahle  to  cast  out  the  oorrup- 
and  hnpostures  which  long  ages  had 
'  upon  the  Church.  They  fell  back 
t^  the  creeds  which  Jthe  Church  had 
lawn  np  before  it  was  divided,  but  rested 
'hrn  acceptance  of  them,  not  upon  tradi- 
t^a  at  all,  but  upon  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 
T)  tbaae  creeds,  then,  and  the  interpreta- 
t*;ii  of  them,  belongs  the  province  of  dog- 
rutic  tkeok)gy.  It  treats  the  parts  of  them 
ir:«rately,  and  also  regards  them  as  a  whole, 
netting  forth  their  relation  to  each  other, 
ppr,Tes  them  from  Scripture,  examines  their 
potdtion  with  respect  to  philosophy  and  science, 
u^l  Mates  the  theologiokl  results  which  spring 
frtm  them.    [Trsology.] 

Iknainic  St.,  bom  in  1170  at  Galar- 
&r^  a  onall  town  in  the  diocese  of  Osma,  in 
OMC^stiJe.  At  six  years  of  age  he  besan 
b»  educatim  under  his  unde,  the  Arch-pnest 
rf  Ganriel  de  Tstan,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
*-c*n  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Palenda, 
vW  he  remained  for  six  years,  devoting 
^^BtmU  to  religious  austerities,  and  being  so 
*°fic6cfnl  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
W^  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
tile  Bidtqp  of  Osma,  who  made  him  a  canon 
ui  1194,  and  afterwards  ordained  him  priest 
uuliDade  him  sub-prior  of  the  chapter.  He 
*>9  then  sent  to  preach  as  a  missionary  in  the 
pronnocs^  and  in  1204  the  Bishop  Diego  de 
A&Tedo,  being  sent  as  ambanador  into 
>.<athem  France,  took  Dominic  witii  him ; 
m  tlirfr  joomey  thay  came  into  contact  with 
«^e  Albigenees,  revolt^s  against  the  faith  and 
J^JlJ^rityof  Rome,  and  obtained  permission 
w)m  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  remain  for  some 
^  in  that  country  labouring  for  the  oonver- 
**  ol  these  heretics.  It  was  in  consequence 
of^  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
'We  Church  that  Dominic  resolved  to  carry 
oQt  a  plan  he  had  long  formed  of  founding 
^J^I^J^SioDs  order,  whose  chief  business  it 
^^  be  to  preach  the  Oospel,  convert 
7^^  defend  the  faith,  and  disseminate 
I3m^ity  Some  account  of  the  fierce  per. 
*««bon  which  was  raised  against  them,  and 
?*  ^mdi  Dominic,  to  a  great  extent,  was  the 
instigator,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Albi- 
•jwoa,  [DoiONicAWS.]  He  died  at  Bologna, 
AD^.  4th,  1221,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope 
^«?wy  IX.,  July  13th,  1234. 

Doadaica  in  Allna. —  In  primitive 
^  baptism  was  administered  (see  that 
^clejon  Easter  eve,  and  the  white  garments 
*om  by  the  baptised  they  continued  to  wear 
^«  a^eek  and  a  day,  till  the  first  Sunday 


after  Easter.  On  this  day  they  very  often,  if 
not  invariably,  received  confirmation,  and  laid 
the  white  robes  aside:  hence  the  day  was 
caUed  the  Dominica  im  alhit  depotitit,  the 
Sunday  of  Deposition  of  the  Albs.  This 
custom  lasted  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
confirmation  began  to  be  separated, .  in  the 
nature  of  the  modem  fashion,  from  baptism. 

Dominical  Latter.— The  Calendar  of 
Pagan  Rome  was  marked  throughout  with  a 
series  of  the  first  eiffht  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  was  so  far  identical  with  ours;  thus 
showing  the  recurrence  of  the  ninth  day,  or 
in  our  reckoning  the  eighth.  These  days 
were  the  *<  nundins,*'  or  days  of  public  busi- 
ness, originally  simply  market  davs  (Smith's 
Diet,  of  CUu$,  Antiq,y  8.v.  "  Calendarium,*' 
<*  NunoinsB ").  This  plan  was  adapted  to 
Christian  purposes  by  c&opping  one  letter  and 
so  using  exactly  in  the  same  way  the  first  aeven^ 
answering  in  number  to  the  seven  days  of  the 
week:  each  recurrence  of  the  same  letter 
marks,  therefore,  the  same  dav  of  the  week ; 
and  from  the  principal  use  of  the  system  to 
ascertain  the  Sundays  they  have  acquired  the 
general  name  of  Dominical  or  Sunday  letters. 

But  to  this  rule  there  is  an  exception  in 
leap-year,  every  fourth  year,  since  the  inter- 
calary day  in  such  years,  the  29th  of  February, 
is  not  lettered ;  thus  these  years  have  two 
Sunday  letters,  that  from  March  onwards 
being  one  behind  the  former  in  order,  G  being 
reckoned  as  *'  behind  '*  A.  Again,  since  no  year 
contains  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  common 
years  having  one  day  over  and  leap-years  two, 
when  (1)  one  common  year  follows  another, 
the  letter  of  the  second  year  is  one  behind 
that  of  the  first;  when  (2)  a  common  year 
follows  a  leap-year,  the  letter  of  the  second 
year  is  one  behind  the  first's  second  letter  and 
two  behind  its  first ;  and  (3)  when  a  leap-year 
follows  a  common  year,  the  first  letter  of  the 
second  year  is  one  behind  that  of  the  first, 
and  its  second  letter  is  two  behind.  From 
this  it  follows  that,  though  if  the  year  con- 
tained an  exact  number  of  weeks  the  Sunday 
letter  would  be  always  the  same,  and  if  leap- 
years  did  not  exist  would  renew  every  seventh 
year ;  as  things  are,  the  actual  letter  itself  re- 
curs every  sixth  year  as  a  whole-year  letter, 
or  as  a  ten  months'  and  whole-year  letter,  and 
every  Jifth  year  as  a  two-months'  and  whole- 
year  letter,  and  so  far  the  days  of  the  month 
and  week  coincide;  but  at  the  same  time, 
taking  into  account  the  different  conjunctions 
of  letters  in  the  leap-years,  they  can  only  re- 
cur as  an  entire  cycle  in  the  same  order,  evenr 
(4x7=)  twenty-eight  years;  during  which 
cycles  the  week-days  and  month-days  coincide 
accurately  through  their  whole  length. 

Since  a  month  also  does  not  contain  (except 
the  ordinary  February)  an  exact  number  of 
weeks,  the  first  letter  in  each  month  must 
differ ;  as  the  old-fashioned  memorial  couplet 
will  show,  where  each  word  beg^s  with  the 
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letter  which  marks  the  first  day  of  the  oorre- 
sponding  month — 

*'  At  Dover  Dwelt  Oeoige  Brown  Esqiiire, 
Good  Chriotopher  Finch  And  David  Fryer." 

Thus  a  man  knowing  these  lines,  and  the 
Sunday  letter  of  the  year,  may  be  to  some 
extent  independent  of  almanacks ;  the  letter 
his  prayer-book  will  tell  him  how  to  find. 
But  since  some  men  have  not  got  prayer-books, 
some  who  have  them  do  not  read  the  tables  in 
them,  and  some  who  read  the  tables  do  not 
understand  them,  it  may  here  be  stated  that 
to  find  the  Sunday  letter,  for  the  rest  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  we  are  to  add  to  the  year 
its  fourth  part,  without  fractions,  and  to  divide 
the  sum  by  7  ;  the  remainder  gives  the  letter 
thus,  0-A,  1— G,  2— F,  3— E,  4— D,  6— C, 
6— B.  For  the  next,  the  twentieth  century, 
we  are  to  add,  besides  the  fourth  part,  the 
number  6,  and  to  proceed  as  before.  In  leap- 
years,  t.^.,  years  (except  1900,  which  is  a 
common  year)  divisible  by  4  without  remainder, 
the  letter  thus  found  wUl  be  the  second :  the 
first,  as  above,  will  be  that  next  in  order  of  the 
alphabet. 

Dominicalo. — ^Either  a  linen  veil  form- 
erly worn  on  the  head  bv  women  in  communi- 
cating, or  a  fair  linen  cloth  in  which  they  re- 
ceived the  bread,  instead  of  in  the  bare  palm 
of  their  hand;  probably  the  term  is  more 
correctly  applied  to  the  former  custom,  as  it 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  use  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

DominicailS. — ^The  first  order  of  Preaeh- 
ing  Friar;  founded  by  St.  Dominic,  and  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Innocent  III.  at  the  Council 
of  Lateran  in  1215,  and  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing year  by  his  successor,  Honorius  III. 
Their  founder  at  first  adopted  the  rule  of  the 
Augustinian  Canons,  but  in  1220  altered  the 
constitution,  enjoining  absolute  poverty  and 
great  austerities.  The  first  monastery  was 
established  at  Toulouse,  through  the  bounty 
of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  and  Simon, 
E^l  of  Montfort.  In  1218  was  founded 
the  Dominican  monastery  in  Paris,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  whence  they  were  afterwards 
called  Jacobins.  They  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress in  Europe  and  elsewhere ;  indeed,  the 
number  of  monasteries  was  so  great  that  the 
order  was  divided  into  forty-five  provinces, 
having  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
**  By  Dominic,'*  says  Dean  Milman,  **  Christ- 
endom was  at  once  overspread  with  a  host 
of  zealous,  active,  devoted  men,  whoso  func- 
tion was  popular  instruction.  They  were 
gathered  from  every  country,  and  spoke, 
therefore,  every  language  and  dialect.  In  a 
few  years,  from  the  sierras  of  Spain  to  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Thames,  the  Trent,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  old 
faith,  in  its  fullest  mediasval,  imaginative,  in- 
flexible rigour,  was  preached  in  almost  every 
town  and  hamlet.  The  Dominicans  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  popular  teaching ;  the 


more  dangerous  of  as  yet  not  absolutely 
loyal  seats  of  the  new  learning,  of  inqui 
intellectual  movement — ^the  universitiei 
log^,  Paris,  Oxford — are  invaded,  and 
pelled  to  admit  these  stem  apostles  c 
swerving  orthodoxy;  their  seal  soon 
leaped  the  pale  of  Christendom ;  they  { 
fearlessly  into  the  remote  darkness  of  he 
and  Mohammedan  lands,  from  whence 
back  rumours,  which  are  constantly  st 
the  minds  of  their  votaries,  of  wonderfo 
versions,  and  not  lees  wonderful  martyrd 
This  order  has  furnished  a  great  num 
eminent  writers,  amongst  them  St  T 
Aquinas,  Savonarola,  Las  Casas,  A] 
Magnus,  St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  St. 
Martyr,  Cardinal  Caietan,  Dominicus 
etc.  It  has  also  produced  three  Popes 
cardinals,  three -and -twenty  patriarch 
hundred  and  fifty  archbishops,  eight  hi 
bishops,  forty-three  nuncios  or  legatee, 
nine  masters  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  eight 
confessors  to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Cast 
Aragon,  fifteen  confessors  to  the  Ki 
Portugal,  sixteen  to  the  Kings  of  Fran 
to  the  Kings  of  England,  and  twenty- 
the  Kings  of  Poland.  St.  Dominic  also 
lished  an  order  of  mmim,  who  foUowi 
same  strict  Dominican  rule  as  the  \ 
In  1221  St  Dominic  sent  Gilbert  du  F 
with  twelve  brothers  into  England, 
they  founded  their  first  house  at  ( 
They  founded  a  house  in  London  sooi 
and  in  1276  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Ali 
granted  them  two  streets  near  the  T 
where  they  erected  a  large  monastery ; 
that  part  is  still  called  BLackfriara,  ihi 
being  given  from  the  colour  of  theii 
Their  numbers  increased  so  much  dur 
following  two  hundred  years  that  at  1 
solution  of  the  monastOTies  they  had 
three  houses  in  England.  [Ms? 
Friars.] 

Dominifly  Marcus  Ainroirrus  i>r,  1 
1666,  of  an  ancient  family,  at  Arba, 
coast  of  Dalmatia.  He  was  educat 
in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Loretto,  then 
University  of  Padua.  Horo,  whOe 
his  novitiate  for  the  order  of  Jesi 
taught  mathematics,  physics,  and  elo 
and  wrote  a  work  on  optics,  in  wl 
pointed  out  that  in  the  rainbow  tl 
undergoes  in  each  raindrop  two  refi 
and  an  intermediate  reflection.  On 
commendation  of  the  Emperor  Roc 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Segni  in  \i 
two  years  later  Archbishop  of  Spala 
he  quarrelled  with  the  Pope  (Paul 
the  question  of  the  endowment  of 
ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  \ 
Republic.  Being  suspected  of  a 
towards  the  Reformed  Church,  he  th( 
best  to  resign  his  archbishopric  and  : 
Venice  in  1616,  and  the  following 
came  to  England,  where  he  was  tsLs 
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receiTed  hy  JameB  L,  who  made  him  Dean 
of  Wimiaor*  He  now  wrote  his  Le  EepublieA 
EeeUiiattiei,  to  show  that  the  Pope  had  no 
sopremacy  OTer  other  bishops.  De  Dominis, 
however,  was  restless  and  inconstant,  and  in 
1622  we  find  him  in  Brussels,  returned  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  praying  forgiveness 
from  the  Pope  (Gregory  XV.).  But  some 
intetoepted  letters  in£cated  that  his  recanta- 
tion was  not  sincere;  and  on  his  arrival 
in  fiome  he  was  arrested,  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  brought  before  the 
Inqmsition.  He  died  in  September,  1624, 
before  the  final  sentence  had  been  given ;  and 
l&jig  convicted  of  heresy,  his  body  was  dis- 
interred and  bumt^  and  lus  ashes  thrown  into 
the  Tiber. 

3)oiiiiaiui  VoUsomn  ("The  Lord  be 
with  you"). — ^The  salutation  of  the  people  by 
the  priest 

Domitiaii.  Psbsbcutiok  op.  —  This  is 
supposed  tohave  been  the  second  of  the 
MHalled  ten  persecutions  of  the  early  Chris- 
tuns,  the  first  having  taken  place  under 
Nero,  after  the  conflagration  at  Rome,  and 
wu  confined  to  Rome.  The  persecution 
onder  Domitian,  which,  according  to  Gibbon, 
lumily  deservefl  such  a  name,  was  marked  not 
so  miich  by  the  free  use  of  the  sword  of  the 
execationer  as  by  frequent  sentences  of 
banishment.  Victorinns  and  Jerome  both 
declare  that  St  John  was  exiled  and  sent  to 
Patmos  during  this  jiersecution ;  and  the 
]att»>  states  alw>  that  he  was  liberated  at  the 
accesson  of  Nerva.  The  Christians  were 
often  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  from 
this  arose  many  of  their  troubles.  When 
Titos  destroyed  Jerusalem,  he  ordered  that 
the  Jews  should  pay  to  Rome  the  tribute 
they  bad  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  pay  to 
the  Temple.  Domitian  rigidly  enforced  this 
tax,  and  many  Christians  were  obliged  to 
pay  it  But  the  chief  thing  of  which 
the  Christians  were  accused  was  atheism. 
The  heathens  would  not  understand  that 
reli^us  adoiation  could  be  confined  to  one 
Ood,and  the  ikct  that  the  Christians  had  no 
tuples,  nor  images,  nor  outward  mysteries  in 
their  worship,  encouraged  the  idea  that  they 
vere  atheists.  The  doctrines  which  they 
tang^t  influenced  the  heart,  and  wherever 
they  made  way,  the  national  paganism  fled, 
90  that  the  heathen  priests,  fearing  the  loss  of 
their  Uvelihood,  circulated  many  calunmies 
•gainst  the  Christians,  and  among  them  this 
of  atheism.  Adlius  Glabrio  was  put  to  death 
in  this  charge  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domi- 
uan ;  the  consul  Flavins  Clemens,  a  relative  of 
the  Emperor,  also  suffered,  and  his  wife,  Domi- 
tiQa,  was  banished.  Another  accusation  was 
want  of  loyalty,  because  the^  refused  to  treat 
Dcrmitian  as  a  god.  Domituin  reigned  from 
A. D.  81  to  96,  snd  this  persecution  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  that  period. 


DonmiUi  I.9  a  Bishop  of  Antioch,  lived 
in  the  third  century.  He  was  elected  by  a 
council  of  bishops,  who  met  at  Antioch  in 
269,  in  the  room  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who 
was  deposed  on  account  of  his  heretical 
opinions  and  irregularity  of  life.  Domnus 
was  the  son  of  Demetrianus,  the  predecessor 
of  Paul.  He  did  not  get  possession  of  the 
see  till  272,  as  Paul,  relying  on  the  support 
of  Zenobia,  retained  the  episcopal  residence 
and  church  belonging  to  it;  but  when  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  regained  Antioch  from 
Zenobia,  he  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
bishops,  and  Paul  was  ejected.  The  episcop- 
ate of  Domnus  was  not  a  long  one ;  he  died 
in  274. 

DonmiUi  XZ..  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
succeeded  his  un(ue  John  in  411.  He  was 
brought  up  hy  Euthymius,  the  famous 
anchorite  of  Palestine.  His  unde  being 
entangled  in  the  Nestorian  heresy,  Domnus 
besought  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  and 
extricate  him,  but  Euthymius,  knowing  the 
weakness  of  his  character,  tried  to  deter  him, 
foretelling  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
chosen  successor  to  his  unde,  knaves  would 
take  advantage  of  the  easiness  of  his  temper, 
and  get  him  deposed.  This  prediction  was 
justified  by  the  event.  He  set  himself 
to  inquire  into  the  orthodoxy  of  various 
bishops,  and  was  the  first  to  impeach 
Eutyches  about  447.  Charges  of  heresy 
were  laid  against  him,  and  he  was  deposed 
by  Dioscorus  at  '*the  Council  of  Robbers" 
held  at  Ephesus  in  449,  and  Maximus  was  put 
in  his  place,  Pope  Leo  I.  confirming  his  elec- 
tion. Domnus  was  the  only  bishop  then 
deposed  and  banished  who  was  not  rein- 
stated after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  He 
retired  to  his  monastery,  and  there  ended 
his  days  in  discipline  and  regrets  at  his  own 
weakness  of  character. 

Doiialdsoiiv  John  William,  D.D.  {b. 
1812,  d.  1861),  a  learned  dassical  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  who  first  became  favourably  known 
by  some  very  able  and  lucid  educational 
works.  But  in  1864  he  published  a  work 
called  Jashar;  Fragmenta  Arehetypa  Car- 
minum  Hebraieorum  in  Matorethico  Veteria 
Tftammti  textu  pattim  teasellata^  the  substance 
of  which  was  this  :  There  are  allusions  in  two 
places  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Book  of 
Jashar.  This  book  is  lost,  but  fragments  of 
it  remain  in  the  songs  and  traditions  preserved 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  these  he  professed 
to  have  gathered  out  and  arranged.  The 
book  is  intensely  rationalistic.  Thus  he  con- 
sidered Uiat  the  Deluge  was  a  poetical  variation 
of  the  escape  from  Egypt,  and  identified  Esau 
with  Lamech.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  book  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  s.v.  *<  Jashar.*'  Its  vagaries  were 
exposed  by  Dr.  Perowne,  the  present  Dean  of 
Peterborough. 
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Donation    of   Constantine.  —  The 

legend  runs  that  Constantine  the  Great, 
suffering  from  leprosy,  was  healed  and  after- 
wards baptised  by  Pope  Sylvester,  and  that 
out  of  gratitude  he  bestowed  on  the  Papacy 
the  g^rant  of  Italy  and  the  proyinces  of  the 
West.  In  this  way,  it  is  alleged,  the  tem- 
poral monarchy  of  the  Popes  originated.  The 
document  that  contains  this  story  is  known 
by  the  name  of  The  D<mot%on  of  Constantine  ; 
but  it  was  forged  at  Rome  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  was  used  first  to 
extort  from  Pepin  le  Bref  the  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  along  with  twenty  towns,  in  order 
to  supply  with  oil  the  lamps  of  the  Roman 
churches,  a  plea  often  put  forth  to  cover  the 
covetousness  of  the  Papacy ;  it  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  year  777,  by  Pope  Hadrian  I., 
in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Charlemagne, 
Pepin*s  son,  in  which  Italy  and  the  West 
were  claimed,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  an  act  of 
restitution ;  and  in  order  to  show  more  fully 
the  subjection  of  the  Empire  to  the  Papacy, 
of  the  temporal  power  to  the  spiritual,  Con- 
stantine in  this  forgery  is  made  to  relate  how 
he  acted  as  the  Pope's  groom,  and  led  his 
horse  for  him  on  one  occasion. 

The  accredited  author  of  this  forgery  was 
Isidore,  who  also  composed  the  FaUe  Deeretah^ 
a  <;ondensed  summary  of  the  supposed  decrees 
of  previous  Popes ;  by  them  the  spiritual  do- 
minion of  the  Popes  was  ratified,  as  by  the 
forged  Donation  of  Conetantine  their  temporal 
monarchy  was  affirmed.  The  illiterate  age  and 
warlike  courts  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
easily  swallowed  without  investigation  the 
imposture ;  which  was  afterwards  maintained, 
in  spite  of  ample  exposure,  because  it  was  both 
mixed  up  with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  multitude,  and  with  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy  itself .  In  the  year  1440  Laurentius 
Valla  powerfully  exposed  its  falsehood  ; 
Guicciardini,  the  historian,  followed  suit; 
Ariosto,  the  poet,  in  his  mocking  vein,  makes 
the  Paladin  Astolpho  find  it  in  the  moon 
among  the  things  lost  on  earth;  while,  with 
exquisite  inconsistency.  Pope  Leo  X.  ap- 
proved of  the  poem  in  question  in  a  Bull 
that  he  issued.  The  historian  Gibbon  thus 
sums  up  the  matter :  **  The  Popes  themselves 
have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  crodulity  of  the 
vulgar;  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still 
sanctifies  their  reign;  and,  by  the  same  for- 
tune which  has  attended  the  Decretals  and 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  the  edifice  has  subsisted 
after  the  foundations  have  been  undermined. 
[^Decline  and  Fall  of  Soman  Empire^  xlix.] 

Donatists.  —  The  Church  of  North 
Africa,  the  metropolis  of  which  was  Carthage, 
was,  as  Dean  MUman  notes,  the  first  of  all  the 
Latin  Churches.  But  from  the  beginning  it 
was  constantly  disturbed  by  schisms.  The 
first  of  its  great  writers,  TertuUian,  was  a 
Montanist.  Here  the  Novatian  sect  in  part 
derived  its  origin.      But  the  Donatist  contro- 


Tersy,  next  to  the  Arian,  was  the  most 
portant  and  the  most  lasting  of  all  the  scl 
of  the  ancient  Church. 

The  origin  of  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  trac 
what  took  place  during  the  persecutiQ 
Diocletian.  There  were  some  who  ei 
voured  to  become  martyrs,  by  ostentati* 
proclaiming  their  Christianity;  some, 
naps,  who  having  led  abandoned  lives,  1 
by  this  to  atone  for  them  by  the  '^ba] 
of  blood."  Amongst  those  who  op] 
this  course  by  refusmg  to  acknowledge 
persons  as  martyrs,  were  Mensurius,  B 
of  Carthage,  and  his  Archdeacon,  Csec 
Mensurius  dying  in  311,  Caedlian  was  d 
as  his  successor,  and  consecrated  by  1 
Bishop  of  Aptunge.  Thereupon,  Botroi 
Celusius,  priests  of  the  same  church, 
had  sought  the  episcopate,  projected  a  » 
in  disg^ust.  When  Caecilian  called  fo: 
Church  plate,  which  had  been  hidden 
during  the  persecution,  the  holders, 
supposed  that  their  possession  was  not  ki 
refused  to  give  it  up,  and  the  malcoi 
encouraged  them,  alleging  that  the  episc 
of  Caecilian  was  void,  because  his  consec 
Felix,  was  a  Traditor.  [TajmrroR.] 
were  supported  by  Lucilia,  a  lady  of  i 
and  infiuence,  whom  Caecilian  had  offend 
reproving  her  for  kissing  the  bones 
martyr  before  receiving  the  Sacrament. 
Numidian  bishops,  seventy  in  number,  i 
Carthage,  and  summoned  Caecilian  1 
them.  He  refused  to  appear,  saying  t 
they  had  any  charge  to  bring  againsl 
they  ought  to  attend  and  make  it  good 
if  they  objected  to  hih  consecration, 
might,  if  they  pleased,  give  him  a  new  ( 
oration.  Thereupon  they  pronounced  sei 
against  him  on  three  grounds: — (1) 
tumacy ;  (2)  Consecration  by  a  Tra 
(3)  Proventing  provisions  being  carried 
martyrs  in  prison.  They  consecratec 
jorinus,  Lucilla*s  chaplain,  in  his  plao 
sent  a  circular  letter  against  him  to  a 
African  bishops.  Some  supported  then 
some  Caecilian,  and  thus  began  a  mi 
schism. 

In  313  Constantine,  who  had  just  b 
Emperor,  owned  Caecilian  as  bishop,  b; 
mally  sending  him  charity  money  and  i 
documents.  'Hie  malcontents  thereupon  ^ 
on  Annulinus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  wh 
their  petition  to  Constantino,  praying 
some  bishops  of  Gaul  might  be  appoin 
try  the  cause.  Constantine  chose  the  B 
of  Cologne,  Autun,  Aries,  and  Rome, 
same  time  despatching  an  order  to  Ann 
to  convey  Ciecilian  to  Rome  with  ten  b 
of  his  party,  and  the  same  number 
adversaries.  They^  came  accordinfrly  (Oc 
313),  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Cusas  Nigrae  a 
ing  at  the  head  of  Majorinus's  par^.  Ca 
was  acquitted,  but  it  was  decreed  that 
two  bishops  had  been  consecrated  t 
same  see,  the  senior  bishop  was  to  reta 
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post,  and  the  other  to  be  pzovided  with  a  new 
see,  provided  always  that  the  biahop  of  the 
JlAJormiu  party  aiuiiild  abandon  the  Bchiam. 
It  wu  hoped  that  thia  would  put  an  end  to 
the  trouble,  but  the  hope  was  yain.  The 
malcontents  petitioned  the  Emperor  for  a 
rehearing,  alleging  that  the  bi^ops  in  the 
council  a^  Borne  had  not  thoroughly  eza- 
mined  all  the  articles  of  the  impeachment. 
The  Emperor  accordingly  summoned  a  more 
numerous  council  at  Aries  in  314.  Ctecilian 
-vas  again  acquitted,  and  some  canons  were 
dnwn  up  with  a  view  ofpreventing  further 
difficulties  of  the  kind.  Those  who  had  been 
tnditon  of  the  Sctiptux^  of  sacred  yesBels, 
or  of  the  names  of  the  faithful,  were  to  be 
depoeed  if  convicted  on  clear  testimony,  but 
mere  heanay  evidence  was  to  be  rejected. 
Faiee  accusers  were  to  be  excommunicated, 
and  not  to  be  readmitted  save  on  the  near 
approach  of  death.  A  man  of  unblemished 
character,  ordained  by  a  traditor,  was  ordained 
lawfully.  Still  the  enemies  of  Ciecillan  were 
not  satisfied.  They  appealed  to  the  Emperor 
against  the  decision  of  the  synod,  and  he, 
thoogh  reloctantly,  heard  the  case  himself, 
at  Milan  (Nov.  8th,  316).  He  reaffirmed 
Ocdlian's  acquittal,  and  issued  severe  edicts 
a^nst  the  schismatics.  From  thenoeforwaxtl 
Osdlian^s  episcopate  was  admitted  by  the 
Clioich.  He  lived  untU  341.  Blajorinus  had 
died  in  315,  but  his  supporters  continued  the 
icbism  by  setting  Donatus  in  his  place — ^not 
the  Biahop  of  Casie  Nigne  before  mentioned, 
bat  a  namesake.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities 
and  regular  life,  but  of  a  haughty  temper. 
However,  by  the  strength  of  his  character, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  conduct,  he  kept  up  his 
party,  and  reinforced  the  schism  in  Africa, 
and  is  aaid  to  have  requested  his  followers  to 
renounce  the  name  of  Christians  and  to  call 
themselves  after  him.  They  had  a  great 
nomber  of  bishops  and  laity  in  their  interest, 
some  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  un- 
happily in  outrafpng  the  Catholics ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  all  the  rest  of  Christendom 
adhered  to  Ctecilian's  commission,  they  de- 
clared that  the  true  Church  was  everywhere 
sunk  and  extinguished,  excepting  in  the  small 
remainder  amone  themselves  in  Africa.  They 
likewise  revived  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
African  bishops,  that  baptism  and  the  other 
ncraments  administered  out  of  the  Church 
▼ere  null  and  to  no  purpose.  Thus  they 
rtljaptised  all  those  who  deserted  from  the 
Catholic  Churc3i  to  their  party;  they  abhorred 
the  Eocharist  of  the  Catholics,  and  trampled 
tipon  the  consecrated  elements;  defaced  and 
burnt  their  altars,  broke  their  chalices,  washed 
the  walls  and  pavement  of  their  churches, 
and  had  no  regard  to  the  consecrations  of 
bishops  performed  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  practice  obb'ged  the  champions  of  the 
(liarch  (having  first  wiped  off  the  imputa- 
ti<)08  thrown  upon  Felix  and  C»cilian)  to 
proTo  against  the  Donatists   that   baptism 


administered  by  schismatics  was  valid,  and  that 
they  had  made  themselves  deeply  guilty  by 
re-baptising  those  baptised  by  the  Catholics. 
The  Donatists,  fancying  that  the  Church  was 
nowhere  but  amongst  themselves,  endeavoured 
to  form  a  party  at  Rome,  for  which  purpose 
they  sent  an  African  biahop  thither,  who 
drew  a  little  congregation  into  a  cave,  which 
occasioned  their  being  called  MonUtuM,  Cam-' 
piUgy  Mupiia;  and  this  bishop  had  his  suc- 
cession continued  for  some  time  by  others  of 
the  same  persuasion,  who  called  themselves 
Bishops  of  Bome  ;  they  likewise  sent  off  more 
of  the  same  character  into  Spain  and  other 
places,  but  they  grew  to  no  considerable 
numbers,  excepting  in  Africa,  where  they 
became  the  stronger  party.  They  are  said 
to  have  had  at  one  time  400  bishops.  The 
Emperor,  perceiving  that  against  such  fanati- 
dsm  force  was  no  remedy,  wrote  to  the 
Catholic  bishops,  exhorting  them  to  gentle- 
ness towards  the  schismatics,  and  the  latter 
in  return  told  him  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  hia  **fool  of  a  bishop." 
The  ^nperor  Constans  despatched  Pamus 
and  Macarius  to  Africa,  who  patched  up  a 
union  for  some  time,  but  Julian  the  Apostate 
declaring  for  liberty  of  conscience,  the  schism 
recommenced  and  continued.  The  Donatists, 
divided  from  the  Church,  proceeded  to  split 
into  parties  amon^t  themselves.  The  most 
remarkable  subdivision  was  that  of  the  Cir- 
cumcellians;  they  were  persons  of  the  poorest 
class,  who  went  round  the  cells  (hence  their 
name)  of  country  people,  begging,  declaring 
themselvee  the  liOrd's  champions,  plundering 
Catholic  churches,  and  robbing  and  murdering 
all  who  refused  to  acknowledge  them.  They 
carried  no  swords,  because  of  our  Lord*s 
words  to  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xxvi.  62),  but  they 
had  heavy  clubs  instead,  with  which  they 
beat  their  victims  to  death.  For  years  they 
were  a  terror  to  the  whole  country  around. 
In  410  the  Emperor  Honorius  ordered  a 
conference  at  Carthage;  it  waa  held  before 
Count  Mucellinus ;  a  great  many  bishops  of 
each  party  appeared,  and  seven  on  both  sides 
were  chosen  to  manage  the  dispute.  After 
the  controversy  was  gone  through,  Marcel- 
linus  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
and  forbade  the  Donatists'  meetings.  This 
award  was  confirmed  by  Honorius.  The 
Donatists  remained  turbulent,  but  the  in- 
structions the  people  received  from  the 
Githolic  bishops,  and  the  impracticability  of 
keeping  up  the  schismatical  meetings,  made 
the  party  dwindle  and  decrease.  Those  who 
remained  when  the  Vandals  seised  Africa  had 
their  share  of  suffering  with  the  Catholics, 
and  were  almost  all  expelled  from  the  country. 
There  were,  however,  some  of  them  still  there 
in  Gregory  the  Great*s  time,  i.^.,  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries. 

Donatives.  —  Certain  incumbencies,    of 
which  a  few  BtUl  remain  in  England,  where 
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the  patron  appoints  the  incumbent  by  a  simple 
deea  under  hu  hand  and  seal;  no  presentation 
to  the  bishop,  no  institution  and  induction 
by  him,  is  required,  and  the  patron  himself  is 
also  sole  ordinary  and  visitor.  The  incum- 
bent is,  however,  required  to  be  a  priest,  and 
to  qualify  himself  by  subscription  and  "  read- 
ing-in"  like  other  dorks,  but  he  resigns  to 
his  patron,  and  may  also  be  deprived  by  him. 
A  donative  is  not  subject  to  lapse,  and  the 
bishop  can  only  compel  the  patron  to  fill  it 
by  spiritual  censures.  It  is  extinguished  (by 
Act  of  Parliament)  if  augmented  by  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  and  also  (though  different 
decisions  have  been  given  on  this  point)  if 
the  patron,  of  his  free  will,  present  his  clerk 
to  the  bishop  for  institution. 

The  origin  of  donatives  is  not  by  any  means 
clear ;  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  arisen 
in  early  times  by  leave  of  the  bishop  to  certain 
lords  of  manors  or  others,  or,  possibly,  by- 
neglect  of  the  bishop  to  enforce  his  rights,  till 
a  prescription  was  g^dually  created.  Their 
existence  at  the  present  time  is  not  well  to  be 
defended,  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee, 
the  well-known  episcopal  secretary  (Beport  on 
Sale  of  Livings,  1880,  p.  52)  that  it  was  by 
an  oversight  they  were  not  abolished  at  the 
same  time  with  peculiars.  The  same  report  (pp. 
22 — 26)  may  be  consulted  for  an  account  of  a 
particular  donative  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester, and  also  (pp.  12,  13,  86)  for  the  bad 
use  which  may  be  made  of  them. 

Donne,  Jonir  (b.  1573,  d.  1631).^  His 
father,  an  ironmonger  in  London,  was  of  an  old 
Welsh  family ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Hey  wood,  well  known  for  his  epig^rams; 
both  parents  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Donne's  father  dying  when  he  was  two  years 
of  age,  his  education  devolved  on  his  mother, 
a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  being 
a  strict  devotee  herself,  had  him  carefully  in- 
structed in  her  own  religious  persuasion.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  sent  to 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  whence,  according  to  Wal- 
ton, he  was  soon  transplanted  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  This  latter  point,  how- 
ever,  is  disputed,  and  what  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciphering  his  exact  movements  at 
this  time  is  the  fact  that,  while  we  are  told  he 
went  to  Oxford  in  1584,  and  Walton  says  he 
continued  at  Cambridge  till  his  seventeenth 
year,  some  of  his  verses  found  after  his  death 
speak  of  his  being  with  Prince  Maurice  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  year  1587. 

Travels  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  occu- 
pied some  years,  and  on  his  return  home,  in 
1591,  he  set  himself  to  consider  dispas- 
sionately the  differences  between  the  Re- 
formed and  Roman  Churches — a  course  of 
study  which  ended  in  his  joining  the  EngUsh 
Church.  About  this  time,  too,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law, 
though  he  did  not  neglect  his  favourite  pur- 
suit, theology,  besides  oooasionAlly  composing 


poems  and  satires.  His  verse,  though  rough 
and  deformed  by  the  current  conceits  of  the 
time,  was  often  original  and  vigorous,  though 
somewhat  obscure  from  its  ultiu-metaphysiod 
complexion.  His  satires  especially  were  sting- 
ing and  sharp,  containing  vivia  pictures  of 
contemporary  life  and  manners,  but  often  too 
coarse  and  immoral  to  be  read  with  pleasure. 
A  great  similarity,  indeed,  has  been  more  than 
once  remarked  between  Dr.  Donne  and  the 
great  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  Both  were 
flagrantly  immoral  in  their  youth,  ardent  in 
natural  temperament,  keenly  logical  in  in- 
sight, and  both  became  deeply  penitent  and 
eminent  for  sanctity  in  their  mature  age. 

Donne,  having  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  made  the  great  false  step 
of  his  life  by  his  secret  marriage  with  the 
niece  of  the  Chancellor,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
George  More.  The  diaooveny  lost  him  his 
post,  alienated  his  wife's  relations,  and  incensed 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  never,  if  she  could,  let 
«the  course  of  true  love  run  smoothly." 
Donne  himself  was  thrown  into  prison,  sept- 
rated  from  his  wife,  who  was  taken  firom 
him  by  force,  and  who  was  only  recovered  to 
him  afterwards  by  a  troublesome  suit  at  law. 

Henceforth,  for  many  years,  Donne's  life 
was  made  up  of  pover^,  hard  study,  vain 
solicitations  for  employment,  and  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  friends.  When  pressed  to 
enter  the  priesthood  he  was  held  back  by  con- 
scientious scruples  because  of  his  former  life, 
and  for  fear  lest  his  old  boon -companions 
should  misinterpret  his  motives,  and  also 
from  a  modest  feeling  of  unfitness  for  the 
office.  All  this  shows  how  true  and  tender 
he  was,  even  at  his  worst. 

About  the  year  1609,  Donne*s  great  learn- 
ing and  reputation  introduced  him  to  James  L 
Adbnitted  to  share  in  the  conversation  at  the 
king's  private  meals,  his  theological  scumea 
and  depth  so  exactly  hit  that  monarch's  fancy, 
that  when,  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  a  nev 
oath  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  was  in  con- 
templation, he  received  the  royal  oidersto  write 
on  the  subject,  and  within  six  weeks  he  produced 
his  work,  called  the  Fiettdo-Martfr,  vhich 
was  printed  in  the  next  year.  After  this  time 
he  was  much  urged  by  the  king,  who,  from  the 
first,  with  great  sagacity,  had  gauged  the  ml 
bent  of  his  talents,  to  take  holy  oriera  Bat 
Donne,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  Us 
sickly  wife  and  large  family,  stiU  nursed  his 
scruples,  hoping  against  hope  for  some  secukr 
employment,  which  the  king  as  resolute]? 
refused.  At  last,  after  much  study,  thought^ 
and  prayer,  he  believed  that  he  had  a  call 
from  Heaven,  and  made  up  his  mind  for  the 
priesthood.  The  exact  date  of  his  ordination 
IS  uncertain;  it  was  probably  in  1615.  In 
the  previous  year,  standing,  as  he  felt  himself 
to  be,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Church,  he 
composed  his  Eutay  in  Divinity^  founded  on 
the  opening  words  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the 
thre^old  of  aU  Revelation* 
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So  great,  howeyer,  was  his  modesty,  that  at 
fint  he  would  only  officiate  in  places  Ijring 
round  London.  Faddington,  then  a  mere 
Tilhge,  was  privileged  to  hear  his  first  ser- 
nuuL  Bat  the  king  soon  sent  for  him  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  preached,  and  exceeded 
the  expectations  formed  of  him.  In  1616 
the  UniTenity  of  Cambridge  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  the 
king's  own  reqaest.  Several  preferments  were 
offered  him  in  the  country,  bat  his  love  for 
London,  his  birthplace  and  long  home,  made 
him  decline  alL  He  was  first  Ghaplain-in- 
Ordinary  to  the  king,  afterwards,  in  1616,  he 
was  elected  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in 
1621  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to 
vhich  was  soon  added  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Bonstan's  in  the  West. 

The  Ion  of  his  wife,  soon  after  he  was  or- 
dained, caused  him  to  promise  his  children 
never  to  marry  again.  Henceforth  his  sacred 
profesion  became  his  sole  object.  He 
pretched  regularly  one  sermon  a  week  at  one 
and  another  of  the  churches  under  his  charge, 
or  before  the  Court.  Sickness  nigh  unto 
death  on  one  occasion,  continued  ill  health, 
and  viably  declining  strength,  were  the 
cloads  that  hung  round  his  glory  as  a 
preacher,  but  his  lustre  remained  unabated 
tn  the  last,  and  he  has  been  well  called  the 
"  great  poet-preacher"  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Hu  last  sermon  was  at  Whitehall,  the  first 
Friday  in  Lent,  1631.  His  text  was,  "To 
(vod  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  of  death." 
Bo  worn  and  emaciated  was  he  that  he  seemed 
lil^e  a  living  skeleton  delivering  his  own 
foneral  oration;  and  then  he  went  to  his 
home,  to  realise  his  own  expressed  wish,  either 
to  die  M  the  pulpit  or  of  the  pulpit."  Izaak 
Walton's  account  of  his  death-b^  is  so  full 
and  toQching  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it 
wr  taken  from  it. 

DonneUan  lectures.— Six  lectures 
delivsred  annually  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity 
CoUe^,  Dublin,  according  to  the  will  of  Mrs. 
DonneUan,  who  in  the  last  century  bequeathed 
£1,243  for  the  good  of  the  college,  appointing 
the  provost  and  senior  Fellows  as  trustees. 
The  sabject  of  the  lectures  is  chosen  by  the 
t^iistees,  and  the  regulations  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  at  Oxford. 
Sim*  1794,  when  the  first  set  were  delivered, 
3ianv  fiimous  works  have  been  the  result  of 
the  legacy ;  among  others  were  Dr.  Graves's 
Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  Ardibishop 
^lagee  on  Prophecy,  etc. 

BoorkeeperSy  ob  Ostiarii.— The  lowest 
of  the  five  orders  which  are  said  by  the  Church 
of  fiome  to  be  of  apostolical  institution ;  but 
tky  are  not  mentioned  by  Cyprian  or  Tertul- 
lian. though  in  the  fourth  century  Greek  writers 
'P^  of  them  among  the  orders  of  clergy ;  no 
author,  however,  tells  what  sort  of  ordination 
they  had  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  the  Latin 


it  was  no  more  than  the  bishop's  commission, 
with  the  ceremony  of  delivering  the  keys  of 
the  Church  into  tiieir  hands  with  the  words, 
"  Behave  thyself  as  one  that  must  give  an 
account  to  God  of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked 
under  these  keys."  Their  office  consisted  in 
taking  care  of  Uie  doors  of  the  church  during 
divine  service,  and  some  say  in  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  faithful  and  excommuni- 
cated persons,  and  any  that  were  to  be 
exclud^  from  the  church ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  power  did  not  belong  to  them,  as 
even  heretics  were  permitted  to  hear  the  first 
part  of  the  church  service,  and  it  would  seem 
that  their  office  and  station  was  little  more 
than  that  of  our  clerks  and  sextons.  They 
had  to  give  notice  of  the  times  of  prayer  and 
church  assemblies ;  and  as  in  times  of  perse- 
cution it  was  necessary  to  do  this  by  a  private 
signal,  this  was  not  improbably  the  origin 
of  the  first  institution  of  this  order  in  the 
Church  of  Home. 

Dorcas  Society* — ^o  name  comes  from 
one  of  the  earliest  Christians,  mentioned  in 
Acts  ix.  36,  a  benefactress  of  the  poor,  who 
was  restored  to  life  by  St.  Peter.  It  is  a 
conmion  thing  amongst  nearly  all  denomina- 
tions to  have  periodical  meetings  to  make 
clothing  for  the  poorer  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  these  working  parties  are 
often  called  Dorcas  Societies. 

Doxchaster.— *A  village  in  Oxfordshire, 
six  miles  south  of  Abingdon,  the  seat  of  the 
first  bishopric  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
founded  by  Birinus  a.d.  633.  [Biuimus.] 
This  place  was  chosen  in  preference  to  the 
capital,  Winchester,  with  a  view  of  affording 
a  better  station  from  which  to  carry  the 
Gospel  inland  into  Mercia,  which  was  still 
heathen.  But  the  King  of  Wessex,  Kynegils, 
was  very  anxious  to  have  the  **  bishop's  stool  '* 
at  Winchester,  and  began  to  build  a  grand 
church  there.  In  the  next  reign,  this  church 
being  now  finished,  the  King  chose  a  monk 
belong^ing  to  it,  named  Wina,  and  sent  him 
to  France  to  be  consecrated  as  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  assigning  as  his  diocese  the  south 
part  of  his  kingdom,  while  the  north  part  was 
to  remain  under  the  See  of  Dorchester.  The 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  Agilbert,  successor  to 
Birinus,  was  justly  angered  at  this  high- 
handed proceeding,  and  resigned  his  see. 
Before  long  Wina  offended  the  King,  and  was 
driven  awav,  and  thus  Wessex  instead  of  two 
bishops  had  none.  Presently  the  King  in- 
vited Agilbert,  who  had  gone  to  Paris,  to 
return.  He  excused  himself  on  the  groimd 
of  infirmity  and  age,  but  sent  his  nephew, 
Eleutherius,  who  was  consecrated  in  670. 
After  him  came  Hedda,  who  was  canonised. 
He  finally  removed  the  bishop's  stool  to  Win- 
chester. 

Dorchester  did  not,  however,  cease  to  be  a 
see,  for  it  became  that  of  the  diocese  of 
Mercia.    At  one  time  this  see  was  moved  to 
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Leicester,  at  another  to  Lichfield.  [Lbicbster, 
LiCHFiBLD,  Lincoln.]  Bishop  Stubba,  in  his 
invaluable  Regiatrum^  gives  the  following  list 
of  Bishops  of  Dorchester,  after  the  removal  to 
Winchester. 


Cathwin 

.    680 

Winsy    . 

.P996 

Wilfred.       . 
(Sm  removed  to 

OATtel. 
Leofwia 

.        .    050 

in  705.) 

Ednoth  . 

Tortheloa 

.    7S7 

Ali^fm; 

.    970 

Edbert    .        . 

.    764 

.  1002 

Unwona . 

.?785 

Bdnoth  . 

.  1006 

Werenbeort     . 

.    802 

Ethelrio. 

.  1016 

Hrethnn 

.    816 

Ednoth  . 

.  1034 

Aldred    . 

Ulf. 

.  1050 

Oeoldred 
Alherd    . 

\    840 

Wnlfwy  . 
BemiffiuB 

.  1058 
.  1067 

Cedwolf.       . 

.'    000 

Dorothea. — (l)  A  martyr  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian.  Refusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
when  commanded  by  the  Governor  of  Cappa- 
docia,  she  was  put  imder  the  care  of  two 
women  who  had  renounced  the  Christian 
religion,  and  who  devoted  their  whole  life  to 
persuading  others  to  follow  their  example. 
They  were  quite  unsuccessful ;  in  fact,  were 
so  touched  by  her  earnestness  and  piety  that 
they  joined  the  Church  again,  and  were  put  to 
death,  in  consequence,  in  Dorothea's  presence. 
A  few  days  after,  she  was  tortured  on  the 
rack  and  beheaded.  The  beautiful  legend  of 
her  death  forms  the  subject  of  Mas^ifer*8 
fine  play  of  The  Virgin  Martyr.  (i)  A 
Prussian  lady,  who,  after  having  borne  nine 
children,  betook  herself  to  an  ascetic  life,  and 
died  in  1404.  In  consequence  of  alleged 
miracles  at  her  grave,  the  Teutonic  knights 
desired  her  canonisation;  but  on  investiga- 
tion it  came  out  that  Dorothea  had  denounced 
the  order  and  foretold  its  down&iU;  conse- 
quently no  further  steps  were  taken«  But 
E^e  was  still  popularly  regarded  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Prussia. 

Dortv  Synod  op. — ^The  first  general  Synod 
of  Protestants,  next  to  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly the  most  important,  held  at  Dort,  date 
1618  and  1619,  convened  to  consider  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists;  but  it 
is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  Conference,  for  the 
Calvinists  assumed  the  part  of  judges,  the 
Arminians  being  simply  put  on  their  trial. 
In  the  confiict  of  parties,  the  only  moder- 
ating element  was  the  infiuence  of  the 
English  delegates  sent  thither  by  James  I. 
'iliese  were  Carleton,  Bishop  ol  Llandaff; 
Davenant  and  Hall,  afterwards  Bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  Norwich ;  Balcanwhall,  a  Scot- 
tish chaplain  of  the  King ;  and  Ward,  pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  Deputies 
also  were  present  from  the  United  Provinces, 
and  from  the  Churches  of  Hessen,  Switzer- 
land, Bremen,  and  the  Palatinate.  Those 
chosen  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 
were  forbidden  by  the  King  to  attend. 
The  Arminian  views  may  be  briefly  stated 
under  five  heads  :  -  1 .  That  God  decreed  from 
all  eternity  to  eave  those  whom  He  foreknew 
as  believers,  and  to  damn  those  who  should 


persist  as  nnbelievers.  Hence  election  wu 
conditional,  not  arbitrary ;  and  leprobatico 
the  result  of  men's  own  conduct,  and  oot 
attributable  to  Ood.  2.  That  Christ  die-i 
and  made  atonement  for  all  men  in  general, 
and  for  every  man  in  particular,  but  th&t 
only  those  who  believed  would  be  partakers 
of  the  benefit.  3.  That  faith  in  man  cannot 
proceed  only  from  the  exercise  of  his  own 
free  will  and  natural  faculties,  becanse  he  ha^ 
become  corrupt  through  the  Fall;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  his  conversion,  he  stands  in 
absolute  need  of  the  special  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  him  through  Christ.  4.  That  all 
that  is  good  in  man  is  the  inmiediate  and  only 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  beginning  to 
end ;  and,  therefore,  the  merit  is  not  man^ 
but  the  praise  is  God*s  alone.  At  the  same 
time  this  grace  of  GK)d,  which  is  offered  to 
all,  does  not  force  but  only  persuades  men : 
it  may  therefore  be  resisted  by  the  human 
will.  5.  That  sufficient  grace  is  bestowed  by 
God  on  those  who  are  truly  r^;eneFate  far 
their  final  preservation.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  at  first  considered  an  open  question  if 
such  could  actually  fall  from  grace  received, 
and  relapse  into  a  state  of  sin,  so  as  to  die  in 
it;  but  afterwards  it  was  agreed  that  such 
could  be  the  case.  [Arminians.]  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Calvinistic  views  were  comprised  in 
the  following  **  fi  vepoints,"  as  they  were  called  : 

1.  Particular  Election :  That  God  from  all 
eternity  Qhose  the  elect  to  be  finally  sart^ 
througn  Christ,  not  on  the  condition  of  their 

Sersonal  holiness,  but  by  a  purely  arbitnfy 
ecree;  while  all  the  rest  of  mankind  wta« 
only  vessels  of  wrath,  doomed  to  destruction. 

2.  Particular  Redemption :  That  Christ,  by 
His  death  and  pasion,  made  atonement  only 
for  the  sins  of  the  elect,  not  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  3.  Man's  utter  spiritual 
inability  in  his  fallen  condition  to  help  to 
right  himself  in  the  least  degree,  so  that 
having  inherited  Adam's  personal  guilt, 
and  also  a  corrupt  nature  of  his  own,  he 
can  but  sin  more  and  more  if  left  to  him- 
self, and  becomes  subject  to  all  sin's  penalties, 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  4.  Irre^s- 
tible  grace,  by  which  those  whom  God  from 
all  Eternity  elected  to  save.  He  also  effec- 
tually calls  in  time  out  of  their  stats  by 
nature  into  a  state  of  grace,  not  by  persuasion, 
but  by  compulsion.  6.  Final  perseverance, 
in  which  it  is  maintained  that  those  who  w^Te 
eternally  elected,  and  have  once  been  effec- 
tually called  and  sanctified,  can  never  finally 
fall  away,  but  must  eventually  be  saved. 
The  real  bone  of  contention  was  whether 
God,  by  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  decree 
before  men  were  bom,  had  placed  the  greater 
part'of  mankind  under  a  fatal  necessity  of 
sinning,  and  of  being  lost  for  ever  in  con- 
sequence. As  corollaries,  it  was  disputed 
whether  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only  for 
a  few;  whether  man's  will  has  any  p*rt 
or  place  in  accepting  God's  grace  or  not; 
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vhetlier  that  grace  could  be  reeiBted  or  not ; 
whether  a  final  falling  away  after  regenera- 
ti<ni  «u  possible  or  impoesible.  In  this 
rontrorersy,  the  Anninians  were  condemned 
almost  nnheaid:  the  Calvinists  triumphed 
fur  a  time,  not  by  show  of  reason  on  their 
side,  but  by  sheer  force.  At  the  136th  session 
the  canons  were  passed,  though  some  of  the 
delegates  (including  all  those  from  £ngland) 
ATDve  earnestly  for  a  modification  of  them, 
And  against  the  condemnation  of  the  "Be- 
minutrants,'*  as  the  Anninians  were  called. 
.\b  Bishop  Short  remarks,  "  The  decisions  of 
tbit  synod  are  far  too  peremptory,  inasmuch 
as  they  define  beyond  what  the  revealed  Word 
of  God  has  declared.*'  To  which  statement  it 
may  be  added  that  the  decrees  of  this  synod 
are  by  no  means  regarded  as  binding  by  the 
C^klvimstic  bodies  themselves;  and  that  the 
points  therein  mooted  call  for  the  greatest 
aobriety  of  mind  and  the  widest  charity  of 
heait. 

Docit]l01UI.  —  An  impostor  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah.  He  was  a  Scunaritan.  He  is 
often  falsely  called  a  hertiie :  he  was  more 
(froperiy  a  rival  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  sect 
he  founded  was  a  Jewish  ratherthan  a  Christ- 
ian one.  He  appears  never  to  have  hada  large 
following,  but  for  a  long  time  the  sect  had  a 
local  existence.  One  of  the  chief  doctrines  of 
Dodtheos  was  an  over-scrupulous  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  He  is  mentioned  by  Origen 
and  Jerome,  but  they  differ  as  to  whether  he 
•ippeared  before  or  after  Christ ;  and  by  Theo- 
philos,  a  Persian  writer  against  the  sect  in  the 
foorth  century ;  and  it  is  noticed  as  late  as  the 
axth  centary.  Some  say  that  Dositheus  and 
Simon  Magus  were  disciples  of  St.  John,  and 
that  they  quarrelled  on  his  death  as  to  who 
Bhonld  be  chief  of  their  party,  and  then  that 
each  founded  a  separate  sect ;  but  the  various 
accounts  are  so  conflicting  that  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  certainty. 

DoMaL — The  name  given  to  the  hanging 
of  embroidered  cloth  b^nd  the  altar,  ft 
^«tDcs  from  the  French  do8»iery  meaning  a 
Wk-panel,  covered  with  stnil.  The  term  is 
ftl«>  appHed  to  the  hood  of  a  cope  and  the 
back  of  a  chasuble. 

Donai,  Evolish  Sbmixabt  at. — ^Wben 
the  violeat  conduct  of  the  Popes  had  destroyed 
any  remaining  hope  of  the  reunion  of  Eng- 
land with  Bome  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
leaden  of  the  Ronuut  party  determined  to 
establish  seminaries  for  the  purpose  of  training 
voting  men  who  should  become  missionaries 
ui  England  to  bring  the  people  back  to  the 
f^th.  The  first  of  these  was  founded  at 
I>')uai  by  William  Allen,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
and  afterwards  a  cardinal.  He  established 
"♦hers  at  Rome  and  in  Spain.  From  Douai  a 
i-tTHam  of  proeelytisers  was  poured  into  Eng- 
land, many  a  one  of  whom  perished  as   a 


traitor,  not,  however,  because  he  held  Roman 
doctrines,  but  because  he  promulgated  the 
Pope*s  Bull  of  excommunication  and  deposition 
against  the  Queen.  [Recusants.]  The  English 
seminary  at  Douai  still  flourishes,  a  branch  of 
the  Benedictines.    [Douai  Vjbbsion  ;  Bible.] 

Dozology. — ^A  hymn  of  glorification  to 
God— Ghtybe  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghott — commonly  used  after 
each  Psalm  to  declare  belief  in  the  Unity  of 
the  Oodhead  in  the  Trinity,  making  public 
acknowledgment  that  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  each  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  equal.  Another 
doxolog^  is  that  at  the  close  of  the  Com- 
munion Serrice — Gl&ry  to  God  in  the  higheet^ 
etc. — called  in  the  Greek  Church  the  Greater 
Doxology,  or  Angelic  Hynm.  It  is  usual  to 
sing  a  metrical  doxology  after  a  hymn.  St. 
Baml  says  that  it  was  an  old  custom  amongst 
the  Christians  to  use  the  Gloria  Patri  at 
candle-Hghting  in  acknowledgment  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  benefit  of  light  after  the  sun 
was  set.  This  doxology  was  continued  in  the 
Church  to  preserve  the  Nicene  faith  against 
tlie  Arian  heresy,  for  the  Arians,  who  refused 
to  pay  the  same  adoration  to  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  as  thev  did  to  the  Father,  altered 
the  form  of  the  doxology  thus :  To  Thee,  0 
Father ,  he  honour  and  glorify  4y,  or  for ,  Thy  only 
begotten  Son,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  It  is  told  of 
Leontius,  an  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  that 
in  order  to  conceal  his  heterodoxy  he  used  to 
pronounce  the  doxology  softly,  except  the  last 
words,  world  without  end,  which  he  spoke 
aloud  so  as  to  be  heard  by  those  who  were 
near  him.  The  use  of  the  doxology  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  St.  Jerome.  Origen,  in  his  tract 
concerning  prayer,  observes  that  the  ancient 
Christians  began  with  a  sort  of  doxology,  the 
next  part  of  their  devotions  being  Eucharis- 
tical,  then  Confessionary, after  that  Petitionary, 
and  concluding  with  a  repetition  of  the  doxo- 
logy. 

D'Oyly,  GaoROB,  D.D.  {b.  in  London, 
Oct.  31st,  1778 ;  d.  Jan.  8th,  1846),  was  edu- 
cated at  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow,  and  afterwards 
became  Moderator  of  the  University,  and 
"  Christian  Advocate."  He  was  made  chap- 
lain-in-ordinary to  G^rge  III.  in  1810, 
and  three  years  later  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbunr  (Manners 
Sutton),  and  at  length  rector  of  Lambeth  and 
of  Sundridge,  in  ^nt.  He  wrote  much  in 
connection  with  religious  movements  and 
societies,  but  his  chief  literary  work  was  the 
commentary  on  the  Bible  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Bishop  Mant,  and  known  as  J)  Oyly 
and  Mantes  Bible.  He  was  the  person  who  &«t 
suggested  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  foundation 
of  £ng*B  College,  London,  in  which  religious 
and  secular  knowledge  should  be  combined. 
He  wrote  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Saneroft^ 
which  he  published  in  1821. 
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Dronthei]ii« — ^The  seat  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian bishopric  in  Norway.  In  the  Cathedral 
of  Christ  Church,  which  was  never  finished, 
and  which  is  partly  in  ruins,  the  body  of  St. 
Olaf,  the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  was  pre- 
served in  a  costly  shrine.  [Norway  Missions.] 

]>raid8.-— The  ministers  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  Qauls  and  Britons.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  is  a  disputed  point.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  come  from  a 
reek  word  signifying  an  oak,  because  that 
tree  was  considered  saored ;  Pliny, too,  says  that 
the  Druids  never  sacrificed  except  under  an 
oak  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  an  objection 
to  this  derivation  of  the  name  has  been  raised 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  ancient  Britons  were 
acquainted  with  the  Ghreek  tongue.  Yet  in 
Caesar's  Commmtarie$  we  are  told  of  the 
Druids,  that  though  they  did  not  think  it 
lawful  to  commit  their  lessons  to  writing, 
but  handed  them  down  by  memory  only,  at 
the  same  time,  in  almost  all  other  matters, 
both  in  public  and  private  transactions, 
they  employed  Greek  letters.  This  fact 
does  away  with  the  objection  stated.  Su- 
preme in  all  matters  of  religion,  the  Druids 
intervened  with  authority  in  all  public  and 
private  differences;  made,  expounded,  and 
executed  the  laws ;  were  exempt  from  military 
service  and  payment  of  taxes;  while  their 
persons  were  considered  inviolable  and  sacred. 
Whoever  did  not  abide  by  their  decisions 
was  put  under  their  interdict ;  could  not  be 
present  at  the  sacriOces  offered ;  was  regarded 
as  peculiarly  impious  and  wicked ;  was  shut 
out  from  the  company  and  converse  of  his 
feUows,  and  could  enjoy  no  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  State.  There  was  always  one 
chief  Druid,  endowed  with  supreme  authority. 
When  he  died,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office 
by  the  next  best  man,  but  if  none  such  ex- 
isted, and  there  were  several  found  with  equal 
qualifications,  the  choice  was  decided  by  vote ; 
in  some  cases  byanappeal  to  arms.  TheDruidi- 
Cal  religian,  ftt^cordin/ij:  to  Csosar,  originated  in 
Urltam^  iiud  >a^3  imported  thence  into  QauL 
Tocitiu  I^Wb  119  tlmt  its  headquarters  were  at 
Mona^  the  mutltirn  Anglesea ;  whwe  he  also 
itafees  thdt  they  had  groves  consecrated  to  a 
nvage  suj)«tisitiltO]i,  inasmuch  as  they  thought 
it  right  to  LieanKHir  their  altars  with  the  blood 
of  their  cafttivo^,  ajid  to  consult  their  gods 
by  IniiptH^tint?  the  en  trails  of  the  men  thos  shun. 
Aa,  howiBver,  it  wba  unlawful  to  commit  their 
teuut*  to  writing,  but  little  can  be  positively 
known  (."onoeminjc:  thom.  The  immortality 
of  tho  Sioal,  iu)d  iu  tmnsmigration  after  death, 
wcrfl  pirt  of  their  creed.  In  their  schools, 
too,  whiL'h  wi^np  much  frequented  by  the 
youth,  and  at  which  some  continued  as 
scholars  far  twenty  years  together,  all  the 
DAttLHil  <ci«'tii'^,  Ad  then  known,  were  taught. 
Cff'^r  t4?lli  u»  thrit  astronomy,  geography, 
the  theory  of  the  universe,  and  the  existence 


and  authority  of  the  gods,  were  among  the 
reasonings  and  traditions  of  these  "Ken  ci 
the  Oak." 

DruseSy    Thb. — ^A    83rrian    sect.     Hieir 
founder  was  Hakem,  the  tlurd  of  the  Fatimite 
Caliphs,  a  madman  and  a  tyrant,    born  at 
Cairo,  a.d.  985.     He  was  about  eleven  years 
of  age  at  his  accession  to  the  throne.     In  the 
year  aj>.  1000  Hakem  began  openly  his  mad 
career.     Women  were  ordered   to   keep   to 
their  houses  after  dark,  and  shops  were  for- 
bidden to  remain  open.     Ridiciuoas  regula- 
tions, under  pain  of  death,  were  issaed,  as  to 
the  dress  of  men  in  the  public  baths ;  Jews 
and  Christians  had  to  wear  a  fantastic  habit 
to  distinguish  them  from  Moslems;   no  one 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  after  sunset ; 
wine,  when  discovered,  was  to  be  poared  oai 
in  the  streets,  and  the  vessels  containing  it 
to  be  broken;  and  on  one  occasion  all  the 
dogs  in  Cairo  were  killed  by  his  orders  be^ 
cause  one  of  them  had  yelped  at  the  Caliph*s 
horse.    In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  Hakem 
had  been  a  strict    believer,  endowing  and 
adorning  mosques  and  colleges,  and  favoured 
the  Shij^  sect  while  he  persecuted  the  Sunnia. 
In  his  zeal,  too,  against  Christians,  he  ra^d  to 
the  ground  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  also  made  the  attempt, 
without  success,  to  destroy  the  cavem-tomb 
of  the  Saviour.     His  plea  was  the  disgraceful 
scenes  that  attended  the  imposture  of  ^  Holy 
Fire  at  Easter.    Soon,  however,  Hakem  b^ 
came   ambitious  of  divine  honours,  and  of 
founding  a  new  religion.    Acoqrdingly,  he 
proclaimed   himself    the    Deity    Incarnate; 
numbered    at   one    time    sixteen    thousand 
followers ;  and  instituted  religious  services  in 
his  own  worship.    In  these  absurd  pretenaooi 
he  was  assisted  by  two  Persians,  Ed  Darazi— 
whence  the  name  of  Druses  is  derived— ^<i 
Hamsa,   their  chief  instructor   in  doctrine. 
Hakem  was  assassinated  in  a.d.  1021,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  own  sister.    In  matters  of 
doctrine  the  Druses  recognise  only  one  Goi 
and  hence  style  themselves  Unitarians.    Tbejr 
regard  His  nature  as  incomprehensible,  neither 
to  be  grasped  by  the  mind  nor  expressed  in 
words.    The  Deity,  according  to  their  creeii, 
has  appeared  in  human  form  at  nine  previoofl 
epochs ;  and  the  last  of  all,  the  Avatar  to 
close  the  series,  was  Hakem  himself.     Hi* 
death  in  a.d.    1021  they  regard  only  as  a 
mysterious    disappearance ;    and   they  con- 
fidently look  for  his  return  in  power  and 
victory.      Universal   Intellect,    according  to 
them,  is  the  first  creation  of  God.    Hakem 
was  that  Intellect  Incarnate,  and  is  still  the 
source  and  channel  of    all  knowledge  and 
grace.     At  the  second  Advent  it  will  be  hii 
prerogative  to  distribute  rewards  and  pani^- 
ments.      One    of   tiieir    peculiar  notions  it 
that   there  is  always  the  nme  number  of 
men  living  in   the  world;    a  sort  of  debit 
and  credit  aooonnt  being  kept  between  Life 
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and  Death,  lliey  also  hold  the  doctrine 
of  Uw  tnaumigration  of  sools,  and  believe 
that  all  prsTiona  religions  were  but  types  of 
the  OEie  true  faith,  viz.,  their  own — were 
allegoriea,  in  fact,  whilst  theirs  ia  the  sab- 
itanoe.  The  DraiBeB  still  are  found  in  the 
nages  of  Lebanon,  and  are  at  hereditary  feud 
with  the  Maronitee,  a  Christian  sect  in  the 
auDe  region. 

Dnunnsy  JoHAKHis  {b.  1550,  d.  1616V— A 
oatiye  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  father,  being 
Uiiiihed  for  his  religious  opinions,  came  to 
Kngland ;  and  thus  his  son  came  to  be  educated 
hett,  and  became  Hebrew  Professor  at  Oxford 
in  1572.  But  in  1576  lie  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  was  made  Hebrew  Pro- 
f««Mr  at  Leyden.  His  annotations  on  the 
Old  Testament  found  a  place  in  the  Critiea 

Dnalism* — ^The  theory  held  by  the  Hani, 
chaana  of  the  existence  of  two  principles 
contrary  to  each  other,  as  good  and  evil,  God 
and  the  world,  spirit  and  matter,  soul  and 
body.  It  establishes  these  contrarieties  as 
eteiiul  principles,  and  its  disciples  believe  in 
the  eleciioa  <rf  some  few  people  to  happiness, 
and  the  ooademnation  of  all  others. 

Dndith,  Axdrbas  (h.  at  Bnda,  1533; 
^.  at  Brealau,  1589),  was  one  of  tho  most 
learned  and  eminent  men  in  the  sixteenth 
o^ntary.  He  studied  in  the  most  famous 
nniversities,  and  travelled  through  almost  all 
the  ooontries  of  Europe.  He  accompanied 
Ciidinal  Pole  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
Qneen  Uary  in  1553,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
Montry  was  made  Bishop  of  Tinia,  and  one 
of  the  Emperor  FerdimuKTs  privy  councillors. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Ck>uncil  of  Trent  in  the 
n^zDe  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Hungarian 
clergy,  and  he  there  spoke  with  so  much 
energy  against  several  abuBee  of  the  Church 
cf  Kome  that  the  Pope  requested  the  Emperor 
to  recall  him.  Ferdinand  complied,  but, 
neviorthelesB,  promoted  Dudith  to  the  bishopric 
of  Cbonat.  He  afterwards  married  one  of 
the  maids  of  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
g^,  and  resigned  his  bishopric.  The  Pope 
«xcoiamunicatod  him,  but  Dudith  treated  the 
^eQt(:nce  with  contempt.  He  retired  to 
Cracow,  and  after  a  time  embraced  the  Pre- 
t<«tant  religion.  Some  say  that  he  became  a 
Sucinian,  bit  others  deny  it  He  was  well 
TPTsed  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics, 
bi«tory,  theology,  and  the  civil  law ;  and  he 
was  an  enthuaiastio  admirer  of  Cicero. 

Djdt,  Albxaxdbb,  D.B.,  bom  at  Pit- 
lochry, in  Perthshire,  in  1808,  and  educated 
at  St.  Andrews,  under  Dr.  Chalmers.  In 
1H29  be  resolved  to  go  out  to  India  as  a  mis- 
sionary fsom  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  set 
tail  from  Portsmouth  in  October.  He  was 
^pwrecked  near  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope, 
^ttt  after  a  voyage  of  eight  months  reached 
his  dfstinatioii,    Galcatto,   in   May,    1830. 


Here  he  laboured  till  1843  to  promote  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  of 
India,  making  one  journey  home  to  kindle  a 
deeper  interest  in  his  native  land  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  missions.  Several  of  his  addresses 
have  been  published.  In  1837  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  recognition  of  his  valu- 
able laboors.  At  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  1843,  it  was  found  necessary  that 
her  foreign  missionaries  should  decide  to  which 
branch  they  would  attach  themselves.  Dr. 
Duft  resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Free 
Church ;  and  as  the  property  of  the  mission 
belonged  to  th^  Established  Church,  ho  had 
to  start  afresh ;  but  in  this  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  founded  schools,  which  were 
attended  by  hundreds  of  pupils ;  asylums  for 
oi^hans,  and  colleges  for  the  more  intelligent 
Hindoos.  In  1850  he  paid  another  visit 
home,  and  was  apx)ointed  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  which 
met  i^  Edinburgh  in  May,  1851.  He  was  in* 
strumental  in  establishing  the  Calcutta  JtUview^ 
a  quarterly  periodical  of  great  ability.  His 
health  at  la^  giving  way,  he  was  obUged  in 
1864  to  leave  India  permanently :  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  became  the  manager  of  the 
foreigp  work  of  the  Free  Church.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  South  Africa,  and  specially  in 
the  Livingstone  mission.  In  1867  he  became 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free  Church. 
He  was  for  some  time  President  of  the  Scotch 
Colportage  Society.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1 878.  He  was  tne  author  of  many  works  on 
Missions :— ifitttoiM  the  Chief  End  of  the 
Christian  Chureh;  India  and  Indian  Miaeiona  ; 
Mieeumary  Addreeees ;  The  Indian  MeMlion, 
its  Cauee*  and  Eeeulte ;  The  Jesuits,  their 
Griffin^  eta 
Dnlciiiists.    [Apostolxcals.] 

Dlllia. — One  of  the  three  grades  of  wor* 
ship  allowed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Duiia  is  the  homage  paid  to  saints  and  angels ; 
hyper^ulia  is  the  veneration  due  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  alone;  and  latria,  that  due  to  each 
Person  of  the  Trinity. 

Du  XoQlill,  PiBBBB  (ft.  1568,  d.  1658), 
the  most  brilliant  controversialist  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church.  He  was  educated 
at  Paris,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Leyden,  and 
in  1599  became  pastor  of  Charenton  and  chap- 
lain to  Catharine  of  Bourbon.  The  Pope  was 
very  anxious  to  gain  this  princess  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith,  and  for  this  purpose 
employed  the  most  subtle  and  learned  of  his 
clergy,  especially  Du  Perron,  then  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  and  Father  Cotton.  With  them  Du 
Moulin  had  many  encounten,  of  which  he 
gives  some  account  in  a  book  entitled  The 
KoveUy  of  Popery  opposed  to  the  Antiquity  of 
True  Christianity.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  disputations  was  with  Palnm  Cayet.  It 
began  May  28th,  1602,  and  the  conference 
lasted  for  a  fortnight.  The  questions  agitated 
were  propounded  by  Cayet  himself:  Of  the 
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Sacrifice  of  the  MaM,  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Fope,  and  of  the  Veneration  of  Imoffea.  Da 
Moulin  gained  a  complete  victory ;  and  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  perceiving  that  their 
caase  was  discredited,  contrived  to  break  up 
the  conference.  For  many  years  he  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  Jamee  I.  of  England, 
and  when  that  king  published  his  Confeseion 
of  Faithy  which  was  attacked  by  Coeffeteau, 
Da  Moulin  wrote  a  French  book  in  his  de- 
fence, Defense  de  la  Foy  pour  Jacquee  /.,  and 
another  in  Latin,  De  Monarehia  Fonti^it 
Fomani.  Another  controversy  took  place 
about  1609  between  Du  Moulm  and  Father 
Gk)ntier,  a  Jesuit,  on  the  dokjtrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  Gontier,  having  declared  that 
he  had  confuted  him  in  divers  points  held  by 
the  Protestants,  Du  Moulin  published  a  report 
of  the  whole  conference,  entitled  Veritable 
Harre  de  la  Conference  entre  lee  Sieura  Du  Moulin 
et  Oontier.  When  Ravaillac  murdered  Henry 
IV.  many  accused  the  Jesuits  of  having 
employed  him,  and  in  support  of  this  view 
Du  Moulin  put  forth  a  famous  book  called 
Antieoton^  in  which  he  fathered  the  King's 
death  on  Cotton  in  this  anagx*am:  Pibrkb 
CoTON,  PERc£  TON  &0I ;  to  which  the  Jesuits 
replied  with  an  anagram  on  his  name :  Pbtrus 
DU  Moulin,  kbit  mundo  lupus.  He  was 
pressed  by  several  universities,  especially 
Leyden,  where  he  had  studied  for  a  time,  to 
occupy  their  Chair  of  Theology,  but  he  woald 
not  give  up  the  church  of  Paris.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  he  had  a  bitter  controversy 
with  Tilenus,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Sedan, 
aboat  the  effects  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ.  In  1616  James  L  invited 
Du  Moulin  to  Enflaud  to  help  him  in  a  plan 
he  had  formed  oi  uniting  all  the  Keformed 
Churches  in  Christendom.  During  this  visit 
he  was  made  a  D.D.  at  Cambridge.  On  his 
return  to  France,  the  Jesait  Amoux,  court 
preacher  and  confessor  to  the  Kinf,  attacked 
the  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  Du 
Moulin  replied  to  him,  and  wrote  his  master- 
piece of  controversy,  Bouelier  de  la  Foy,  He 
was  chosen,  with  four  others,  by  the  Pro- 
testant Church  to  go  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
but  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
State,  on  pain  of  death,  to  leave  Fnuice.  In 
1620  he  was  sent  to  the  Protestant  Synod  of 
Alaix,  in  Languedoo,  of  which  he  was  made 
President.  Hearing  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  him  to  return  to  Paris,  he  went  to 
Sedan  in  1621,  and  succeeded  Tilenus  in  the 
Chair  of  Divinity.  From  here  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle, 
counselling  them  not  to  fight  against  the 
King ;  but  they  disregarded  his  advice.  James 
I.  once  more  invited  him  to  England  to  write 
a  defence  against  Du  Perron,  now  Cardinal. 
He  went  in  March,  1624,  and  on  James's 
death  returned  to  Sedan,  where  he  lived  for 
thirty-three  years  in  comparative  retirement, 
though  he  never  quite  gave  up  religious  con- 
troversy. 


Dnnkeni.— A  Baptist  sect,  founded  in 
1724,  in  Philadelphia,  by  a  Gtemian  named 
Conrad  Peysel,  or  Beissel.  Their  chief  settle- 
ment is  called  Euphrata,  in  allnsioa  to  the 
lament  of  the  Hebrew  captives.  They  prac- 
tise great  austerities,  and  wear  a  peculiar 
dress  resembling  that  of  the  Dominican  friars. 
They  are  also  called  Tunkere  and  Dippere, 

DniUI  ScotlUiy  John,  was  bom  aboat 
1266,  died  about  1308.    England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  have  each  claimed  him  for  a 
countryman ;   it  is,  however,  supposed  that 
while  Scotus  indicates  his  Scottish  descent,  he 
was  chiefly  educated  in  England.     The  fiist 
elements  of  learning  were  imparted  to  him  by 
some  Franciscan  monks  who  had  been  stmi  k 
with  the  boy's  intelligence  while  tending  his 
father's  cows.    He  was  then  sent  by  them  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  in  due  time 
he  became  a  F^ow,  and  entered  the  order  of 
Franciscans.    He  was  very  learned  in  theo- 
logy, law,  mathematics,  logic  and  metaphysics, 
astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy.     In  1301 
he  became  professor  of  theology  in  sacoessioa 
to  his  master,  William  de  Varro.    His  pre- 
lections were  attended  by  crowds,  the  students 
at  Oxford  then  exceeding  30,000.    In  130d 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  removed 
to    Paris,   where   he    greatlv    distinguished 
himself  by  a  public  defence  o)  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of   the  Vii^ 
Mary  against  St.   Thomas  Aquinas.    He  is 
said  to  have  confuted  two  hundred  objections 
to  the  doctrine,  and  to  have  brought  a  cloud 
of  proof  to  establish  it.    The  result  was  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  University,  and  the 
passing  of  a  rule  that  none  hereafter  sboald 
be  admitted  to  a  doKree  there  who  did  not 
swear  to  uphold  this  doctrine.    He  was  called 
the  Subtle  Doctor,  on  account  of  his  meta- 
physical acumen,  by  which   epithet  hs  ^ 
generally  known  amongst  the  Schoolmen.    In 
1308  he  was  called  to  Cologne  to  oppose  the 
heresies  of  the  Beguins.  and  to  found  a  nev 
university.    He  was  received  in  the  city  with 
acclamation,  but  his  career  was  cut  short,  for 
he  died  the  same  year,  of  apoplexy.    Scotos 
has  been  esteemed  the  glory  of  the  Piancifi- 
cans,  as  Aquinas  was  of  the  Dominicans,  aod 
from  their  controversy  arose  the  schook  of  the 
Scotists  and  Thomists,  whose  disputes  lasted  for 
so  long.     As  regards  his  scholastic  teaching:, 
ho  was  an  advocate  of  Realism  against  the 
opposite  system  of  Nominalism.    As  such,  he 
contended  that  Universals,  as  distingtmhed 
from  Particulars  or  Individual  Things,  had  an 
objective  or  external  reality,  and  that  logio. 
therefore,  was  conversant  about  things  and 
realities ;  while  the  Nominalists  declared  that 
Universals  had  but  a    subjective  exirtence 
only,  and  that  logic  in  consequenoc^vas  cod- 
versant  only,  aboat  words  and  names.    In 
maintaining  these  views,  Scotus  earned  Ma- 
terialism to  the  most  transcendental  length. 
discovering  the  existence  of  Matter  not  onl/ 
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in  angelft  and  Bpirits,  but  even  in  the  Deity 
Himaelf  .  Ude  works  ascribed  to  Duns  Scotus 
are  rerj  ntUDeroas.  The  most  famous,  next  to 
kb  cocnmeDtaiies  on  the  Bible  and  Aristotle, 
is  his  oommentary  on  the  sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard,  called  the  Opu»  Oxoniemey  of  whidi 
thi»  Optu  Bgri^itHse  is  an  abridgment.  In  1639, 
his  w<HkB  were  collected  and  published  at 
Lyons  (12  toU.,  folio),  by  Luke  Wadding, 
izoder  the  title,  £.  F.  F.  JoatmU  Duns  Seoti, 
IkdtrriB  SubtihSy  Ordinis  Minorumf  Opera 
ommia  fum  kujusque  reperiri  poiuertmi,  eolteeta^ 
rtt^nit^  netia  acAoHU,  et  eommentariia  illiU' 
tr9t^,  eAc  This  does  not,  however,  contain 
all  the  works  of  Scotus,  and  a  complete  copy 
of  this  edition  ia  exceedingly  scarce. 

I>iixisten9     St. — ^No     man    was     more 
hcooured  by  the  generation    in  which    he 
lived,  and  far  many  following  generations, 
than  St^  Dunstan.     On  the  other  hand,  no 
man  has  been  more  charged  with  fraud,  im- 
posture, and  cruelty  by  the  writers  of  later 
Mg^A.    Dunstan  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in 
tb^  west  of  England,  not  far  from  Glastonbury, 
in  A.D.  925,  the  year  in  which  Athelstan  sue- 
eeetkd  to  the  throne.     He  showed  in  child- 
hood such  an  extraordinary  love  for  books  and 
mosic,  tiiat  his  parents  determined  to  give  him 
all  the  edacatioiial  advantages  in  their  power, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Canterbury  to  beunaer  his 
ancle  ^thehn,  the  Archbishop,  who  introduced 
him  into  the  court  of  King  Athelstan.    That 
Hog  became  so  attached  to  him,  and  promoted 
him  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  regarded  with 
bitter  jealousy  by  his  fellows,   and  retired 
inm  court,  and  went  for  a  while  to  the 
monastery  of  fleury,  near  Eouen,  in  France. 
On  his  return.  King  Edmund  appointed  him 
on«  of  his  chaplains,  and,  though  he  was  then 
Dct  more  than  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
gave  him  the  ruined  abbey  of  Glastonbury 
to  restore,  and  to  assemble  a  society  of  monks 
mder  the  rule  of  discipline  which  he  had 
learnt  abroad.     The  sudden  and  violent  death 
of  Edmund,    immediately   after,    prevented 
Dtmstan  from  at  once  proceeding  with  this 
vxirk,  to  which  he  might  also  have  thought 
his  own  age  unequal.     He  continued  to  live 
for  lome  years  longer  at  the  court  of  King 
Edred,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour ;  and 
it  was  not  tOl  a.d.  954  that  his  foundation  of 
Glastonbury  was  finished.     Among  the  first 
monks  who  joined  his  society  was  Ethelwold, 
▼ho  sfterwairds  became  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  for  his  great  zeal  in  the  same  cause  was 
called<'theFather  of  Monks."    Another  was 
Oswald,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  Archbishop  of  York.    Through  Dunstan's 
influence  the  King  now  restored  the  Abbey  of 
Abingdon,  which  was  put  under  the  charge  of 
I^elwold,  and  continued  one  of  the  most 
famoos  Bqiedictine  abbeys  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VjJi.    While,  however,  these  three 
friends  were  planning  great    things,   King 
Sdred  died,  in  955,  and  was  succeeded  \^ 


Edwy,  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  a  weak  and 
vicious  youth,  so  much  so  that  before  long  the 
men  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  revolted 
against  him,  and  placed  his  brother  Edgar  on 
the  northern  throne.  Edwy  was  no  friend  to 
monkhood ;  and  in  the  year  following  his  acces- 
sion, he  banished  Dunstan  beyond  the  sea.  It 
is  said  that  on  his  coming  to  the  throne  he  g^ve 
a  feast  to  his  nobles.  The  Danes  had  brought 
in  an  ill  custom  of  drinking  to  great  excess, 
and  this  custom  the  Saxons  unfortunately 
'  learnt  from  them.  Even  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
suffered  all  his  life  afterwards  from  the  excesses 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  at  his  coronation- 
feast  ;  and  Edred,  at  the  foundation  of  Abing- 
don Abbey,  remained  all  day  drinking  meaid 
with  his  nobles.  Edwy  withdrew  from  this 
heavy-headed  revel ;  but  only  that  he  mi^ht 
pay  a  visit  to  a  married  woman,  Elgiva,  with 
whom  he  was  too  intimate.  His  departure  gave 
great  offence  to  his  nobles,  and  they  deputed 
Dunstan  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  him  and 
bring  him  back.  He  did  so ;  and  finding  him 
in  the  company  of  the  woman  and  her  daughter, 
Dunstan,  using  something  between  force  and 
persuasion,  led  him  back  to  the  banqueting 
hall.  For  this  Edwy  took  occasion  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  banish  Dunstan.  He  also  took 
back  tiie  lands  which  Edmund  and  Edred  had 
given  to  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon,  and  broke 
up  those  establishments;  and  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  he  married  Elgiva,  who  appears  to 
have  been  his  cousin.  The  Roman  Church, 
from  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory,  had  dis- 
approved of  marriages  between  persons  so 
related  ;  and  in  the  laws  of  some  of  the  Saxon 
kings  it  was  forbidden.  By  degrees  the  follow- 
ing Popes  carried  it  further,  and  by  forbidding 
marriages  among  cousins  in  very  remote 
degrees,  turned  the  law  to  great  abuse.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  opinion  in  England  being 
that  marriage  of  first  cousins  at  least  was  un- 
lawful, this  match  of  King  Edwy  was  a  new 
offence ;  and  Archbishop  Odo,  who  then  pre- 
sided at  Canterbury,  and  had  the  authority 
of  the  law  to  interfere  in  such  cases,  obliged 
the  newly-married  couple  to  separate  from 
each  other.  There  are  some  strange  stories 
of  cruelty,  invented  by  the  writers  of  legends 
in  later  ages — as  that  Odo  caused  Elgiva 
to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and,  on  her 
attempting  to  join  the  King,  to  have  the 
tendons  of  her  legs  severed;  and,  finally, 
that  he  had  her  put  to  death.  But  as  it 
is  certain  that  the  Saxon  law  gave  no  bishop 
any  power  to  require  anything  from  a  culprit 
of  any  rank  but  the  doing  of  penance,  and  as 
the  earliest  accounts  contain  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  it  but  a 
legend  written  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
afterwards,  we  may  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
this  to  be  a  fiction.  Edwy  was  on  bad  terms 
with  his  people;  some  of  them  rose  in 
rebellion  against  him ;  and  a  party  of  these 
are  said  to  have  slain  Elgiva  in  a  tumult  at 
Gloucester.    The  Kmg  himself  died  at  an 
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early  age,  in  October,  a.d.  959. 
of  Ed        '^' 


On  the  death 

Sdwy,  his  brother  Edgar  became  King  of 

all  England.  Two  years  after  hid  accession 
Odo  died,  and  Dunstan,  who  had  been  before 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  was  in  great 
favour,  was  made  archbishop.  It  seems  that 
he  had  been  entertained  by  Edgar  before  his 
brother's  death,  and  had  beien  made  Bishop  of 
Worcester  and  of  London,  which  were  both 
in  the  province  of  Mercia.  Being  now  pos- 
sessed of  great  power  and  influence,  and  aided 
by  many  powerful  noblemen,  as  well  as  his 
two  friends  Oswald  and  Ethelwold,  who  held 
the  two  other  most  important  Sees  of  York 
and  Winchester,  he  had  for  nearly  twenty 
years  full  scope  for  executing  his  great  designs. 
The  King,  Edgar,  was  scarcely  yet  more  than 
twenty -one,  and  in  what  regarded  the  Church 
suffered  Dunstan  to  rule  matters  almost  as  he 
pleased.  And  then  Dunstan's  greatness  came 
out.  "  Dunstan,"  says  Mr.  Green,  *'  stands 
first  in  the  line  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen, 
who  counted  among  them  Lanfranc  and 
Wolsey,  and  ended  in  Laud."  "  The  noblest 
tribute  to  his  work,'*  says  the  same  eloquent 
writer  elsewhere,  "  lies  in  the  silence  of  our 
chroniclers.  His  work  indeed  was  a  work  of 
settlement,  and  such  a  work  was  best  done  by 
the  simple  enforcement  of  peace.'*  It  was  by 
his  justice  to  both  sides  that  Northmen  and 
Danes  became  friends  instead  of  enemies.  [See 
Gi-een's  Hietory  of  the  Englieh  People^  i.  96.] 
In  the  course  of  Dunstan's  administration 
about  forty  monasteries  were  built  or  restored, 
and  roost  of  them  richly  endowed.  Among 
these  were  the  old  founcutionB  of  Ely,  Peter- 
borough, Tewkesbury,  Malmesbury,  Glaston- 
bury, Evesham,  Bath,  and  Abingdon ;  the  new 
abbeys  of  Bamsey,  Hunts;  Tavistock  and 
Milton  Abbots,  Devon  ;  Oeme  Abbots,  Dor- 
set ;  and  many  more.  The  rage  for  these  new 
monasteries  was  so  great  that  a  change  now 
took  place  at  many  of  the  cathedral  churches. 
Here  the  bishops  had  formerly  held  a  monas- 
tery  in  some  places  near  the  cathedral,  where 
such  priests  as  had  taken  the  habit  of  monks 
lived  with  the  other  monks;  but  the  other 
clergy,  who  were  not  under  the  rule,  resided 
in  private  houses  of  their  own,  having  an 
estate  for  their  common  maintenance,  such  as 
the  deans  and  cathedral  clergy  have  now. 
Thus,  at  Canterbury  there  were  the  secular 
clergy,  who  were  in  one  society  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Christ  Church,  and  the  monks,  who 
were  in  another  at  St.  Augustine's.  Dunstan 
did  not  attempt  to  change  this  arrangement 
in  his  own  See ;  but  Oswald  turned  out  all 
the  clergy  at  Worcester  who  would  not 
become  monks;  Ethelwold  did  the  same 
at  Winchester  j  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Elfric,  after  Dunstan's  death,  at 
Canterbury;  by  Wulfsine,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, and  other  bishops.  Dunstan  died  May 
19th,  988.  A  small  portion  of  his  tomb  is 
to  be  seen  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  but  a 
more  interesting  relic  of  him  remains  in  the 


cathedral  library — ^namely,  a  manuscript  writ- 
ten by  him,  and  his  autograph  in  a  beautiful 
hand. 

Dimwicll. — ^The  first  bishopric   of  East 
Anglia.    For  many  years  after  the  convewi«>D 
of    Kent   by   Augustine,    the    Eaat   Am^k^ 
remained  heathen.     When  King  Ethelbtrt 
died  in  616,  Kedwald,  King  of  Kaat  An^ia, 
became  Bretwalda.     For  reasons    of    Smte, 
however,  when  Ethelbert  was  dying,  or  dead. 
Redwald  went  to  Kent  and  received  baptism ; 
but  his  wife  remained  a  heathen,  and  he  wu 
but  a  half-hearted  Christian.     His  son,  Eorp- 
wald,  was  prevented  from  receiving  the  fMith 
by  his  nobles,  but    his   half-brother,    who 
succeeded  him  in  631,  and  who  had  been 
educated  in  France,  was  a  Christian.     At  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  Felix,  a  Burgondian 
monk,  came  into  his  kingdom,  and  was  con- 
secrated a  bishop  by  Archbishop  Honorius. 
His  See  was  fixed  at  Dunwich,  as  bein^  a 
flourishing    sea-port,    busy    and    populous. 
Bishop  Felix  presided  over  the  See  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  was  a  great  preacher  and 
evangeliser.     He  set  up  a  school  at  Dunwich, 
which  became  famous,  and  as  his  episcopate 
lasted  through  the  reign  of  several  kings,  his 
position  became  almost  as  royal  in  the  eye§  d 
the  Angles.    During  the  episcopate  of  Bisi, 
his  third  successor,  Theodore  of  Tarsus  began 
his  memorable  primacy  [Thbodori  of  Tab- 
sus],  and  through  his  influence  Bisi,  who  was 
grown  old,  was  induced  to  resign,  and  Theo- 
dore divided  the  See  into  two,  one  for  the 
North  Folk,  the  other  for  the  South  Fvik, 
fixing  the  "  bishop*s  stool "  for  the  former  at 
Elmham,  and  keeping  that  of  the  latter  at 
Dunwich  (a.d.  673).    Of  the  history  of  the 
two  Sees  in  the  years  succeeding  we  knovr 
little,  as,  indeed,  of  the  kingdom  itself,  f<>r 
the  fens  and  morasses  on  the  west  sedaded 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  country  almost  afi 
much  as  the  sea  shut  it  in  on  the  east    But 
the  coming  of  the  Danes  in  the  eighth  century 
was  followed  by  their  permanent  settlement 
in  East  Anglia  in  the  ninth.    It  was  their 
first  settlement  in  this  country.    In  the  wan 
that  ensued  the  brave  East  Anglian  King 
Edmund  was  slain  in  870  PEDMuifD] ;  and  the 
Danes  set  themselves  so  fiercely  to  root  out 
the  Christian  faith  that  they  destroyed  the 
great  religious  houses  which  had  sprung  up 
in    East    Anglia— Peterborough,    Crowimd, 
Thomey,  and  Ely.    The  Peace  of  Wedmore. 
in  878,  between  King  Alfred  and  the  Danish 
chief  Guthrun,  brought  brighter  times ;  the 
Danes  kept  East  Anglia,  and  became  Chris- 
tians.   There  are  few  records  as  yet  of  ih^ 
progress  of  the  Church  in  this  part,  but  it  was 
probably  steady  ;    Odo,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  942,  was  a  Dane.    Evil  days, 
however,  returned.     Freeh  Danes  kept  arriv- 
ing, and  the  treacherous  ma^isacre   of  St. 
Brice*8  Day  in  1004  was  terribly  avenged  in 
East  Anglia.    The  country  was  laid  de^Ut«. 
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dunches  were  pillaged,  clergy  and  monks 
m^bUTed.  The  Abbey  of  t^eterborough, 
whkh  had  risen  irom  its  ruins  with  fresh 
gplendoor,  was  again  robbed.  The  accession 
of  Cnut  in  1014  brought  peace  to  the  Church. 
The  troabks  arising  oat  of  the  straggle  be- 
tve«a  Regulars  and  Seculars,  which  lasted 
till  the  C&oqueat,  made  themselves  felt  also 
here.  The  notorious  Stigand  thrust  himself 
into  the  East  Anglian  See,  as  well  as  into 
th<Me  of  Winchester  and  Canterbury.  He 
vas  depoeed  from  all  by  William  the  Con- 
qaerar.  The  See  of  Elmham  was  moTed  to 
Tfaetford  in  1078,  and  to  Norwich  in  1094. 
[Norwich.]  [See  Dr.  Jessop's  admirable 
history  of  the  See  of  Norwich  (8.P.C.K.).] 
The  following  list  of  the  Bishops  of  Dunwic^, 
&8  far  as  they  are  known,  is  from  the  Bishop 
of  Chestei's  fieffietrum  Saerum  Anglieanum  : — 

Aooeraioiii. 


F*lix      .      . 

.  e30 

TbomiB.       . 

.    647 

Boeiiaoe.       . 

.    «58 

Bub       .       . 

.    680 

Etli       .       . 

?67S 

Astmilf  . 

£>dii]f   .       .       . 

.^ 

Cathwin.       .       . 

— 

Aldberht 



Eglaf      .       . 

.     — 

Heardied 

.    781 

Aelhun   . 

.    790 

TkLforth 

.    796 

Weremund    . 

.    834 

Wihwl    .       . 
StheTwalf      . 

.    825 

Dnpaalonp,  Felix  Antoinb  Philibbrt, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  an  eloquent  and  eminent 
prcUte,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  his 
renention,  was  bom  in  Savoy,  1802 ;  died  at 
L%iDcy,  in  Loiret,  October,  1878.  He  was 
oniained  priest  in  1825,  became,  in  1827, 
chaplain  and  confessor  to  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
hord,  and  at  the  Revolution,  in  July,  1830, 
vaa  almoner  to  the  Dauphin.  In  184 1  he  was 
nooiinated  to  one  of  the  Chairs  of  Theology 
in  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1849 
consecrated  Bishop  of 'Orleans,  being  decorated 
the  following  year  with  the  insignia  of  the 
I^an  of  Honour.  As  a  preacher  Dupanloup 
Et'jifd  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  was  the 
auUior  of  several  works  of  importance,  one 
of  his  heart  being  V6ducatum.  His  literary 
fittdnments  gained  him  admission  to  the 
Fnmch  Academy.  He  opposed  the  doctrine 
cf  Papal  Infallibility,  and  very  severely 
c^nsu^d  the  L\fe  of  Jeeue  of  his  old  pupil 
Keoio, 

Dnpin,  Loins  Ellzss  (h.  at  Paris, 
1657;  rf.  1719),  was  of  Norman  descent. 
He  hecame  docStor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1684. 
He  is  celebrated  as  being  the  author  of 
the  Bihliotheque  umiverselie  dee  AtUeure  eceU^ 
f^tiqiie$j  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
paHished  in  1686 ;  this  work,  with  supple- 
nifnti,  mounts  to  sixty-one  volumes.  Bupin 
^•*.'i  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  undertakmg 
mof-h,  and  seemingly  always  able  to  carry 
ihmogh  what  he  undertook.  He  was  made 
I*rr>fes9or  of  Philosophy  at  the  Boyal  College, 
^f-it,  when  the  Boll  UnigenitHa  was  published, 
he  was  banished  as  a  Jesuit  to  Chatellerault 
hy  Louis  XIV^  but  allowed  afterwards  to 
return  to  Paris,  thou^  not  to  resume  his 


professorship.  He  was  in  communication 
with  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
also  Peter  the  Great,  with  the  object  of  a 
possible  union  being  brought  about  between 
the  French,  Engli^,  and  Greek  Churches. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  Journal  dee  Savante, 
and  also  a  contributor  to  Moreri's  Biographical 
JDietionary, 

Dnplessifl-lComay,  Philip  (6.  1549, 
d.  1623). — A  prominent  leader  of  the  French 
Protestants.  His  writings  against  the  Spanish 
oppression  in  the  Netherlands  exposed  him  to 
the  hatred  of  the  Roman  GathoUcs  at  Paris, 
and  he  barely  escaped  death  in  the  Bartho- 
lomew massacre.  He  fled  to  England,  where 
he  spent  several  years.  He  wrote  a  book  in 
French  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  against  Atheiete,  Epieuree^  Paynime, 
Jewe^  MahometatUf  and  other  Infideh.  This 
was  in  part  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
PhiHp  Sidney.  Ho  published  a  treatise  con- 
taining the  reasons  why  the  Council  of  Trent 
could  not  be  admitted  in  France.  He  waQ 
sent  by  the  King  of  Navarre  to  the  National 
Synod  of  Vitry,  in  Brittany,  and  he  was 
also  present  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Protestants  held  at  Montauban  in  1584,  by 
permission  of  the  King,  and  drew  up  a  form 
of  their  complaints  against  the  violation  of 
the  edict  for  peace,  which  he  presented  to  the 
King  at  Blois.  He  became  Henry's  most 
intimate  adviser,  and,  in  the  civil  wars  for 
religion,  did  him  and  the  Protestants  many 
important  services,  both  with  his  sword  and 
pen,  having  answered  a  virulent  book  pub- 
lished by  the  League  of  the  House  of  Guise 
against  the  King  of  Navarre,  called  the  Eng- 
lish  Catholic,  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  between  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  was  made  Governor 
of  Saumur.  Here  he  built  a  church  in  1590, 
and  obtained  a  grant  from  the  King  to  found 
a  university  there  in  1593.  By  this  time 
Henry  had  succeeded  to  the  French  throne, 
and  had  changed  his  religion.  Duplessis 
wrote  to  him,  expostulating  on  this  sudden 
change,  and  desinng  the  continuance  of  his 
favour  for  the  Protestants,  and  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  for  them  some  justice  in  the 
carrying  out  of  edicts  for  their  protection. 
In  1598  he  published  a  book  on  the  Inetitution 
of  the  Lord^e  Supper^  and  against  the  Mass. 
The  Jesuits  petitioned  Parliament  that  it 
might  be  burned,  and  Du  Perron,  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  taxed  Duplessis  with  having  falsi- 
fied many  of  his  authorities ;  thereupon  Du- 
plessis requested  that  the  King  would  have 
every  passage  in  his  book  examined  by  com- 
missioners. It  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  conference  between  Duplessis  and  Du 
Perron.  This  was  held  at  Fontainebleau  in 
presence  of  the  King,  several  bishops,  Coun- 
cillors of  State,  and  other  noblemen.  After 
the  first  day  Duplessis  was  taken  bo  ill  that 
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thej  could  proceed  no  further ;  whereupon  the 
King  declared  that  "  the  diocese  of  Evreux 
hath  vanquiBhed  that  of  Saumur."  Duplessis 
called  this  decision  "  a  spark  of  fire/'  and  said 
that  **  the  Bishop  of  Evreux's  fiy  was  made 
an  elephant."  He  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  work  called  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity y 
an  attack  on  the  Pope.  In  1621,  when  the 
religious  war  commenced,  he  retired  to  his 
estates. 

Dnplioatioii. — ^The  ritual  word  descrih- 
ing  the  act  of  a  priest  who  celebrates  the 
Holy  Ck)mmunion  twice  in  a  day.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  is  a  canon  of  the  Church 
of  Armenia,  ascribed  to  the  fifth  century, 
which  reproves  the  practice  very  strongly — 
"  May  his  lot  be  with  the  crucifiers.**  But 
there  is  some  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  allowed,  and 
even  enforced  in  the  case  of  a  priest  having 
more  churches  than  one  [Canon  of  Council  of 
Merida,  a.d.  666].  At  the  same  time,  other 
authorities  forbade  it  altogether,  and  some, 
on  the  other  hand,  ordered  that  a  priest  should 
not  celebrate  oftener  than  thrice  a  day 
[Canons  of  King  Edgar,  a.d.  960  ;  Johnson's 
Collection,  i.  4201.  The  use  of  the  medisBval 
Church  of  England  was  not  to  forbid  it 
altogether,  but  only  to  allow  it  in  cases  of 
necessity,  as  for  the  sick,  or  at  a  marriage. 
In  some  cases,  a  priest  celebrating  twice  did 
not  himself  communicate  more  than  once ; 
but  this  was  always  condemned,  as  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  681.  The  Apostolical 
Canons  order  every  cleric  present  to  receive, 
thus  including  the  celebrant,  and  it  is  quite 
contrary  to  propriety  for  a  priest  to  celebrate 
otherwise ;  still,  the  practice  condemned  at 
Toledo  is  occasionally  used  even  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  in  the  Church  of  Sweden, 
according  to  Mr.  Scudamore  [Notitia  JEuehar^ 
isticGf  p.  693],  the  celebrant  rarely  com- 
municates at  alL  A  modified  form  of  this 
prohibition  was  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Auxerre,  a.d.  578,  which  forbade  a  priest  to 
celebrate  twice  in  a  day  at  the  »ame  altar. 
In  the  West  there  seem  to  be  very  few  other 
traces  of  this,  but  in  certain  branches  of  the 
Eastern  Church  it  is  even  now  the  use 
[Scudamore,  p.  173]. 

Dnrand,  Williak,  of  St.  PonR^AiN, 
Bishop  of  Purg-en-Velay,  1318,  and  of  Meaux, 
1 326,  died  1 332.  He  was  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  schoolmen  of  the  fourteenth  century.  From 
his  ardent  contention  that  there  is  no  human 
authority  above  the  human  reason  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Doctor  ^eolutissimM. 
Starting  from  man  as  the  centre,  he  built  up 
his  system  of  theology,  so  rejecting  the  teach- 
ing of  Anselm  and  Aquinas,  that  theology  is 
the  science  of  God.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  subjection  of  the  Clergy  to  the 
Civil  Power,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pioneer  of 
the  fief  ormatioa. 


Duraad,  William,  known  as  the  "  Spec- 
ulator," from  his  book  Speculum  Juris  (1230- 
96),  was  a  learned  writer  on  canon  law.  Hi:: 
Rationale  Divinorum  Ofidorum  was  one  ol 
the  first  works  ever  printed,  and  one  of  tb*" 
most  splendid  specimens  of  typography.  Then 
is  a  very  fine  copy  in  the  Twysden  Library,  in. 
the  possession  of  Sir  J.  Sebright.  The  fint  p^ 
of  this  work  was  translated  into  Kngliah  br 
the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale,  under  the  title  dt 
The  Symbolism  of  Churches  and  Church  0n»4^ 
ments.  This  sentence  of  Durand  about  the 
sacrament  is  sometimes  quoted :  **  Verbnra 
audimus,  beneficium  sentimus,  modum  nsod- 
mus,  prsBsentiam  credimus.*' 

Dvrliaill. — The   See   of  Duzham  wa< 

founded  in  996  by  Bishop  Ealdhun,  who  re- 
moved thither  from  Cheeter-le-Street  in  that 
year.    lindisfame  was  the  most  ancient  re- 
presentative of  the  See,  having  been  founded 
by  Oswald  of  Northumbria  in  635.     Aidan, 
its  first  bishop,  was  sent  thither  from  loza. 
From  665  to  678  the  See  was  vacant,  and  th«o 
Eata  became  bishop  both  of  Lindisfame  and 
Hexham  ;  but  in  685  he  removed  to  the  latter 
place,  and  was  succeeded  at  Lindisfame  by 
the  famous  St.  Cuthbert.   {Xinoisfakxe.]  In 
875  Bishop  Eardulf  and  his  monks  fled  from 
the  island  See  on  the  approach  of  the  Danes, 
carrying  with  them  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  after  wandering  about  for  seven  vear^ 
settled  at  Cunegaceaster,  or  Chester-le-Street 
fq.v.].     This  then  became  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  till  its  removal  to  Dunholm,*  or 
Durham,  in  995,  by  Bishop  Ealdlum,  vbo 
had  to  fly  from  the  Danes,  like  his  predece^Mi 
of  a  centuxy  before.    He  buQt  here  a  stone 
church,  and  placed  in  it  the  shrine  of  St 
Cuthbert.     The  bishopric  of  Hexham  wsa 
merged  in  this  See  in  820,  but  how  is  not 
explained.    [Hbxham.]    Diiring  the  episcop- 
ate of   Walcher    (1071-80),  Durham  Cv^^ 
was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the    Prelate    of    Durham,  a    prince -bishop 
with  a  shadow  of  the  sovereign  power  en joj'w 
by  some  of  the  German  Seea,    Mr.  t  A. 
Freeman  remarks  that  if  all  bishoprics  had 
possessed  the  same  rights  England  could  never 
have  remained  a  consolidated  monarchy,  ^^ 
would  have  been  disintegrated  like  medisTal 

*  This  modem  form,  Durham,  of  the  old  DwU^ 
is  of  French  origin,  being  the  Nonmo  toftaiiiw  « 
the  word  into  IhMrcsme.  Dunhohn  is  derived  from 
the  None  dun,  '*  a  hill  fort,"  and  holm,  **  a  kke,  or 
river  island  "  rTaylor'g  Wordt  and  Plactt].  It  » 
stated  in  IT.  ondQ.,  1st  S.,  ii.  108.  **  that  the  Kihoptof 
Durham,  down  to  thepFeeent  daj  ( 18S0).  take  aiter- 
natelr  the  Latin  and  French  signatures  Ditrwm  aad 
Dunelni."  But  this  custom  is  now  dropped,  and  tfae 
latter  signature  alone  used.  Both  wera^  td  amns 
(like  Cantuar,  Ebor,  and  all  such  other  ngnatnrN^ 
abbreviationaof  the  Latin  adjectiTea  endinf  incMu. 
and  agreeing  with  episcopus,  *'  bighon,"  oadentool 
This  is  a  matter  which,  owing  to  its  aume  hj  aeTerai 
bishops,  is  much  forttotren,  though  perh^w  it  naj 
be  rememb^ed  how  a  newspaper  once  turned  *'  A. 
W.  BofFen  *'  the  Bishop  of  Bocheeter's  eigiMttox«» 
into  "  Mr.  Boffen,  the  bishop's  apparitor." 
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Geramny.  Its  powen  were  mach  curtailed 
by  Heory  YIIL  Surtees,  in  his  History  of 
iMrkam,  p^m,  as  the  poasessions  of  the  See, 
the  chief  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Tees  and  the  Tyne,  the  districts  of  Bedlington, 
Xorham,  Holy  Island,  and  Craike,  together 
with  Hezhamshire,  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  a 
district  in  Teviotdale.  Henry  I.,  however, 
deprived  the  See  of  the  latter  possessioiis. 
Biibop  Garileph,  in  1093,  commenced  the 
present  cathec^.  It  was  not  finished  till 
iJsO.  The  site  of  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
imposiiig  in  England,  standing,  as  it  does, 
«}i^£r  upon  the  face  of  the  cUS.  above  the  river 
Wear.  A  famous  monastery  was  attached  to 
the  See  of  Durham,  which  was  resigned  in 
1-540.    Bede  was  one  of  its  monks. 


List  or  Biskops  or  Dubram. 


Edmnnd 

£adT«d. 

EtteWc 

Ks^lwui 

Walcher 

Wil]iMB     of 

Caiikph 


.  906 

.  1081 

.  1041 

.  1042 

.  1066 

.  1071 
Bt. 

IflSO 


lUiph  FluilMzd .  1099 
Gei)lfrf 7  Sofos  .  1133 
William  de  St  fiar- 

bua  .       . 
Hcich  Pndaer 
Pbilip  of  PotW  . 
BichtfaManh    . 
Bicbard  le  Poors 
>'iclu>lttid«FarB* 

WkherdeKbkhtfiii  12M 

K>bertd€8tiobia  1360 

£rbertd«Iami]a  1874 

ActooyBek         .  1283 

EicbardK«DAw  .  ISU 
UwigdeBouuDont  1318 

BiebATd  of  Buy  .  1833 
Tbcmu  Hatfield . 
Joba  FanQtam    . 
Walter  Skirlaw    . 
Ikqaas  Laaglsj 

.Cardinal)         .  1406 

^hen  NeriDe     .  1438 

UwrtiM*  Booth .  1457 

WiUiuB  Dndlsy  .  1476 

MnSb«nrood   .  1485 


1143 
1153 
1197 
1217 
1828 

1241 


1346 
1388 
1388 


AoceflBioii. 


Bichard  Fox 
William  Sever 
Christopher  Bain- 
bridge 
Thomaa  Biithall  . 
Thomas  Wolsey  . 
Cathberi  Tnnstall 
James  PllUn^on 
Bichard  Barnes  . 
Matthew  Button 
Tobias  Matthew . 
William  James    . 
Bichard  NeUe 


1494 
1502 

1507 
1*09 
1528 
1530 
1561 
1577 
1589 
1595 
1606 
1617 


Oeorge  Montai^e  1628 

John  Howson      .  1688 

Thomas  Morton  .  1682 

John  Conn  .       .  1680 

Nathaniel  Crewe .  1674 

William  Talbot    .  1722 

Edward  Chandler  1730 

Joeeph  Batler     .  1760 

Bichard  TreTor  .  1752 

John  Egerton      .  1771 

Thomaa  Thnrlow  1787 

Shnte  Barrington  1791 
'William  van  Mil- 

dert   ...  1888 

Edward  MaJtbjr  .  18S6 
Charles  T.Longlsy  1856 

Hennr  M.  Villiers  1860 

Charles  Baring  .  1861 
Joseph       Barber 

Lightfoot.       .  1879 


Bnrhanu  Ukitersitt  of.— The  idea  of 
f' anding  a  northern  University  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Durham  was  started  m  the  reign  of 
Iltnnr  Vm.,  bnt  this  came  to  nothing.  The 
»-'ne  idea  was  revived  by  Cromwell,  who  had 
iik<-Q  some  ste|>8  towaros  it,  when  his  death 
P'it  an  end  to  the  scheme.  It  was  once  more 
r-vivfd,  and  carried  out,  by  the  Dean  and 
( ni4pt«r  of  Durham  in  the  year  1 833,  and  in  the 
^?i«<»pate  of  Van  Mildert.  In  the  previous 
vtsr  an  Act  had  been  passed  enabling  the  Dean 
wd  Chapter  to  appropriate  an  estate  at  South 
fii^lds  for  the  endowment  of  a  University, 
t^&t  estate  being  calculated  to  produce  £3,000 
r«-rannam.^  By  this  Act,  the  Government  of 
tfcf-  University  rested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
tlf  Bijshop  being  Visitor.  Bishop  Van  Mil- 
'i'Ti's  scheme  was  to  make  provision  for  the 
Warden,  and  two  Professors  of  Divinity  and 
'  Beu-12 


Greek,  by  annexing  these  posts  to  prebendal 
stalls  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham.  In  1836, 
a  statute  was  passed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  entrusting 
the  ordinary  management  of  the  University  to 
the  Warden,  a  Senate,  and  a  Convocation ;  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  reserving  to  themselves  the 
office  of  Governors,  and  to  the  Bishop  the 
office  of  Visitor.  The  Senate  consists  of  the 
Warden,  the  Professors  of  Divinity,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  and  Hebrew,  the  two  Proctors, 
the  heads  of  University  College  and  Hatfield 
Hall  (the  latter  named  after  Bishop  Hatfield, 
of  Durham,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Durham 
College,  in  Oxford;  he  died  in  1381),  and  six 
other  members  of  Convocation.  The  Convo- 
cation consisted  originally  of  the  Warden,  and 
a  certain  number  of  Doctors  and  Masters  of 
Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  from  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  at 
present,  in  addition  to  the  original  members, 
it  consists  of  Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham,  who  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations prescribed.  The  first  work  of  the  new 
Senate  was  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the 
regulation  of  the  studies  and  general  business 
of  the  University;  this  scheme  was  submitted 
to  Convocation,  and  approved  b^  it  in  1836. 
In  1837,  a  Boyal  Chuler  was  issued  incor- 
porating the  University,  and  seven  days  after, 
viz.,  June  8th,  1837,  the  first  degrees  were 
confirmed.  Owing  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Ecclesisstical  Commissioners,  the  intentions 
of  Bishop  van  Mildert  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  were  not  fully  carried  out.  But  the 
Commissioners  dealt  liberally  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  June 
4th,  1841,  the  office  of  Warden  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Deanery  of  Durham ;  the  Pro- 
fessorships of  Divinity  and  Greek  were 
attached  to  canonries  in  the  cathedral.  The 
Professor  of  Mathematics  was  made  Professor 
of  Astronomy  also,  with  an  increased  salary-. 
A  new  professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
languages  was  established;  and  the  six  Fellow- 
ships ^eady  in  existence  were  increased  to 
twenty -four.  The  Commissioners,  in  order  to 
provide  funds  for  these  appointments,  assigned 
certain  estates  to  the  University  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter; 
grants  of  money  have  also  been  conf  eixed  on 
the  University  from  time  to  time,  under  an 
Order  of  Council.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
University  was  opened,  University  College 
was  established,  for  combining  discipline  and 
instruction  after  the  manner  of  colleges  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  first  several  houses 
near  the  castle  were  used  for  the  reception  of 
students,  but  in  1837  the  castle  itself  was 
assigned  to  the  University,  under  an  Order  of 
the  Queen  in  Council,  and  is  held  in  trust  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Hall  was  opened  in  1846,  and  Bishop  Cosin's 
Hall  in  1851 ;  the  latter  Hall,  however,  is  not 
now  in  existence.  It  was  named  after  Bishop 
Cosin,  translated  to  Durham  in  1660 ;  he  was  a 
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great  theologian  and  a  munificent  benefactor. 
In  1870  Btudentswere  admitted  without  being 
attached  to  any  college  or  haU.  In  the  same 
year  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  College  of 
Medicine  was  taken  into  union  with  the  XJni- 
versity^  and  was  henceforth  called  the  Durham 
Uaiversity  College  of  Medicine.  Particulars 
as  to  the  courses  of  study  may  be  seen  in  the 
Durham  Univertity  Calendar,  No  religious 
test  or  subscription  is  required  on  matricula- 
tion, nor  for  degrees,  scholarships,  or  Fellow- 
ships. 

Dutch    Beformed    Chnroh.  —  The 

course  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands 
led  to  the  revolt  of  the  nation  from  Spanish 
rule,  and  the  establishment  of  its  inde- 
pendence (1579).  This  was  followed  by  the 
foundation  of  a  Protestant  University  at 
Leyden,  and  the  interdiction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Protestantism  at  once 
assumed  a  strong  Calvinistic  aspect,  owing 
to  the  French  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  at  the  provincial  Synod  of  Dort,  in 
1574,  the  Heidelberg  catechism  was  adopted. 
Calvinism  passed,  as  has  been  so  commonly 
the  case,  into  Rationalism,  and  the  doctrine 
of  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  present  Dutch 
Church  is  but  a  modified  Deisnu  At  the  time 
of  the  first  colonisation  of  America,  ministers 
were  sent  from  Holland  in  response  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Dutch  settlers  there,  and  as 
these  settlers  were  mostlv  from  Amsterdam, 
the  ministers  were  placed  under  the  Classis 
(Presbytery)  of  that  city.  But  the  difficulty 
and  loss  of  time  in  communication  caused  this 
to  be  felt  as  a  burden,  and  a  bitter  division 
took  place  in  America  between  the  Coetua  and 
Conferentie  parties.  The  former  "  were  will- 
ing to  yield  a  just  tribute  of  gratitude,  and  a 
definite  submission  to  the  Church  in  fatherland. 
But  they  had  deeply  felt  the  inconvenience 
and  serious  difficulties,  not  to  say  degrada- 
tions, of  being  placed  in  this  implicit  sub- 
ordination and  entire  control,  so  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  liberty  of  presbytery. 
They  had  been  deeply  affected  wiUi  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  mortifying  necessity  of 
sending  all  the  cases  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy, and  difficulties  in  discipline,  to 
Holland,  to  be  adjudicated  there,  where  none 
of  the  parties  could  be  on  the  spot  to  give 
testimony,  or  plead  their  own  cause.  And  it 
was  no  small  g^und  of  complaint  that  par- 
ents must  be  subjected  to  the  painful  separation 
for  years  from  their  sons  sent  to  Holland  for 
education  for  the  ministry,  not  to  mention 
the  burden  of  expense  to  which  they  were 
also  subjected  by  sending  abroad  those  who 
were  educated  here  to  be  ordained  in  Holland 
to  the  holy  ministry.  In  a  word,  the  Con- 
ferentie party  maintained  the  high  importance 
of  Holland  education,  and  ventured  to  uphold 
the  exclusive  validity  of  Holland  licence  and 
Holland  ordination.  The  Coetus  part^  ad- 
vocated the  necessity  of  a  home  education,  a 


home  licence,  and  a  home  ordination.  The«. 
they  said,  were  equally  good  for  them^  and 
equally  valid  for  every  purpoee,  as  those  is 
fatherland."  This  was  the  state  of  things  ic 
1737,  and  for  several  years  before.  That  yux 
it  was  proposed  not  to  renounce  absolutely  ail 
dependence,  but  to  form  a  home  aasembly  fur 
counsel.  This  was  conceded,  but  it  was  ioand 
insufficient.  It  gave  no  home  right  to  ordain^ 
nor  to  try  ecclesiastical  cases.  ConseqoeDtiy 
the  question  was  reopened,  and  aft^  mock 
animosity  had  been  spent,  harmony  was  re- 
stored by  the  establishment  of  independeon; 
in  1772.  The  body  thus  eetabli^ed  is  Oid 
an  important  one  in  America. 

Duvergier.    [Pokt-Rotauwb.] 

D.V.—JDm  VolenU,  "God  willing;  "so  St 
Paul  to  the  Ephesian  Jews  in  the  Vulgate  of 
Acts  xviii.  21 :  *'  I  will  return  again  unto  you, 
Deo  volmte,^' 

Dwightp  Timothy. — ^An  American  Pres- 
b3rterian  divine,  bom  at  Northampton,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1752;  died,  1817.  Hh 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebratni 
theologian,  Jonathan  Edwards.  At  the  cark 
age  of  seventeen,  having  taken  his  B.A.  t.: 
Yale  College,  Newhaven,  he  became  master 
of  the  grammar  school  in  that  town,  and  one 
of  the  tutors  at  Yale  before  he  wastvenfy. 
He  was  ordained  in  1777;  and  the  war  having 
stopped  the  college  courses,  he  became  an  army 
chaplain  for  the  next  year.  Then,  on  the  deitli 
of  his  &ther,  he  returned  to  Northamptos, 
and  in  1795  became  President  of  Yale  Oollezt, 
and  Professor  of  Theology,  which  officei  hf 
held  till  his  death.  He  was  much  esteemed, 
both  as  a  tutor  and  a  preacher.  Over-itu^r 
caused  him  to  become  nearly  blind,andfrom  ti^^ 
age  of  twenty-three  he  was  never  able  to  iwi 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  Hi? 
preaching,  therefore,  was  from  concise  not&, 
bq^  his  memory  was  remarkably  good,  soth»t 
he  could  afterwards  dictate  his  sermons  to  an 
amanuensis.  His  chief  work  is  his  Theology 
Explained  and  Defended,  a  course  of  173  ser- 
mons delivered  in  term  time  during  four  years 
(this  work  has  grained  populari^  in  Gr«t 
Britain  as  well  as  America).  He  also  wntr 
The  Conquest  of  Canaan^  finished  when  only 
twenty- one  ;  und  some  volumes  of  religious 
poetry  which  are  now  forgotten. 

Dyce,  William,  R.A.,  claims  mention  ifl 
this  volume,  both  as  a  religious  artist  and 
author.  He  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1806. 
the  son  of  a  physician,  who  intended  him  i(^ 
his  own  profession,  but  the  youth,  havi"? 
taken  his  M.A.  deg-ree  at  Marischal  CoUeP*. 
showed  such  a  passion  for  art  that  his  U^^ 
allowed  him  to  follow  it.  After  caref ol  study 
and  two  visits  to  Italy,  during  which  he  im- 
bibed those  habits  of  reverent  and  solemn 
study  of  religious  subjects  which  he  retain* 
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tiirough  life,  he  settled  for  awhile  at  £2din- 
bargh,  and  gare  himeelf  to  painting  portnuts, 
t^ially  of  children.  In  1836  he  exhibited 
his  first  picture  in  the  Roval  Academy  of 
Lnndon,  and  in  1838  was  made  superintendent 
•'f  the  new  Government  School  of  Design  at 
Somerset  Home.  His  picture  of  Joath  thoot^ 
ci^  the  Jmw  of  Deliverance  secured  for  him 
the  Aasodateship  of  the  R.A.  His  picture  of 
the  Bop^MM  •/  King  Bthelbert  adorns  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  he  continued  to  paint 
i-iurrtd  pictures  until  within  two  years  of  his 
death.  One  of  his  best  known  works  is  the 
^lendid  aeries  of  frescoes  in  All  Saints' 
'hmrh,  Uargaret  Street,  the  most  successful 
ittanpt  whidi  has  been  made  at  painting  in 
an  Ani^lican  church.  He  was  also  an  accom- 
I>Iished  musician,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Motett  Sodety,  and  a  composer  of  anthems  in 
\y  fltrle  of  Fdestrina.  He  was  one  of  the 
{•rindpsl  reriTers  of  Gregorian  and  Plain 
Socg  music  in  ibe  Church  of  England,  and  in 
1841  pabliahed  a  Tory  handsome  edition  of 
the  Common  Prayer,  with  Plain  Song  music. 
He  died  in  1864. 

.  Ea^ie,  Jomr  (1810-76),  a  oelebratdd  Bib- 
liul  critic  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Alva, 
m  Stirb'ngshire.  He  was  educated  at  Glas- 
^v  UiiiTenity,  and  then  began  to  study 
't<r  the  ministry  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the 
Srce«Qon  Church,  since  called  the  United 
I'lwbyterisn.  In  1836  he  was  ordaintd 
icimster  to  the  Oambridge  Street  church  in 
^Tlugow,  and  here  he  became  popular  as  a 
}'n^her,  specially  for  the  power  he  had  of 
oikmg  Biblical  criticism  attractive  and  in- 
t'lHgible.  He  was  pressed  to  undertake  import- 
4i^t  charges  elsewhere,  but  he  refused  to  leave 
('k^w,  and  in  1863,  he,  with  part  of  his  oon- 
ensHtion,  formed  a  new  church  in  Lansdowne 
^'n.«ent,  where  he  ministered  till  his  death. 
His  Echolarship  was  very  extensive,  and  as 
^-iflj  as  1843  he  was  chosen  by  the  Secession 
Chorch  to  be  Professor  of  BibUcal  Literature 
^&d  Henneneutics  in  their  Divinity  HalL  In 
>44  Glasgow  University  gave  him  the  de- 
^^(d  LL.D.,  and  that  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  St  Andrews  in  1860. 
Althoagh  preaching  and  lecturing  must  have 
^■ccnpied  much  of  his  time,  he  was  a  very 
rniific  author.  He  published  a  Biblical 
fvlopgdia^  an  edition  of  CrudenU  Concordance, 
«  £crfy  Oriental  Hieiory,  discourses  on  The 
f"^w  Love,  and  on  Paul  the  Preacher,  com- 
mentaries on  the  Greek  text  of  St.  Paul's 
Kpistlea,  a  Life  of  Ihr,  Smith,  and  kstly,  a 
R^ir^ofthe  Englieh  Bible,  His  wonderful 
viovledge  of  the  various  English  versions, 
'**  veil  as  his  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
f  einal,  caused  him  to  be  chosen  to  assist  in 
*>t^  reiiaion  of  the  New  Testament  published 

u.  :89i. 

.  Bagle. — ^It  is  a  frequent  custom  to  have 
t^  Ifi^em,  on  which  the  Bible  is  placed  in 


churchesy  in  the  form  of  an  eagle.  **Also 
therwas  lows  downe  in  the  Quere  another 
Lettem  of  brasse,  not  so  curiously  wroughte 
[as  one  for  the  Epistle  and  Gospel],  standing 
in  the  midst  against  the  Stalls,  a  marveilous 
faire  one,  with  an  eagle  on  the  heighte  of  it, 
and  his  winges  spread  abroad,  whereon  the 
Menkes  did  lay  theire  bookes  when  they 
sung  theire  legendes  at  mattins  or  at  other 
times  of  serrice  "  {Ritee  of  the  Church  of  Dur^ 
ham,  p.  ii.,  quotea  by  Maskell].  Having  been 
one  of  the  Pagan  objects  of  worship,  the 
eagle  was  not  used  in  Christian  ornamenta- 
tion until  it  was  adopted  to  symbolise  St. 
John.  By  some  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
symbol  of  our  Lord;  Aringhi  mentions  it 
with  this  signification,  and  Martigny  quotes 
a  passage  from  St  Ambrose  where  there  is  the 
same  idea. 

Sasty  PllATBB  TOWARDS    THB. — ThiS   CUS- 

tom  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  early  Church, 
and  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
the  Sunrise,  or  **Dayspring'*  (Orient)  was 
consecrated  in  Christian  minds  as  a  perpetual 
symbol  of  Christ.  <<  The  East  is  the  figure 
of  Christ,"  writes  Tertullian,  "  and  therSore 
both  our  churches  and  our  prayers  are  directed 
that  way."  And  Clement  of  Alexandria: 
"  They  worshipped  towards  the  East  because 
the  East  is  the  image  of  our  spiritual  nativity, 
and  hence  the  light  first  arises  and  shines  out 
of  darkness ;  and  the  day  of  true  knowledge, 
after  the  manner  of  the  sun,  arises  upon  those 
who  lie  buried  in  ignorance."  And  Augus- 
tine :  "  When  we  stand  at  our  prayers  we  turn 
to  the  East,  whence  the  light  of  heaven 
arises."  In  very  many  Western  Christians 
there  cannot  but  be  a  natural  feeling  of  venera- 
tion for  the  land  where  Christ  appeared  in 
the  flesh  for  our  sakes;  and  so  the  simple  and 
natural  custom  has  been  retained  throughout 
the  g^reater  part  of  Christendom .  [Eabtwa&d 
Position.] 

Saster.— The  greatest  festival  of  the 
Christian  Qiurch.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ 
therein  commemorated  was  the  restoration 
of  life  to  the  world  which  sin  had  ruined, 
and  it  was  the  faith  in  this  Resurrection 
which  converted  the  world  to  Christianity. 
The  name  Eaeter,  according  to  Bede,  is  de- 
rived from  £ostre,  a  Saxon  goddess,  whose 
festival  was  the  g^reat  Spring  Festival ;  others 
derive  it  from  oater,  a  Saxon  word  signify- 
ing **  to  rise."  Its  ancient  name,  both  in  East 
and  West,  was  Paseha  (i.e.  Passover),  the 
«  Paseha  of  the  Resurrection."  This  sacred 
festival  has  had  existence  from  the  very  earliest 
ages  of  the  Church ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  g^reat 
day  of  roligious  joy,  celebrating  the  conquest 
over  sin  and  death.  It  was  an  Eastern  cus- 
tom, still  retained  in  the  Russian  and  Greek 
Churoh,  to  hold  a  midnight  service,  and  on 
the  threshold  of  Easter  Day  Christians 
greeted  each  other  with  the  salutation, 
**  Christ  is  risen ;  *'  the  Easter-  or  Paach-egg 
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was  the  symbol  of  life  out  of  what  seemed 
dead.  The  freeing  of  slavee  and  captives 
at  this  time  was  customary ;  and,  above  all, 
it  was  the  great  day  of  Baptism  and  Holy 
Communion,  and  restoration  of  penitents  to 
Church  privileges. 

There  were  great  disputes  in  the  early 
Church 'as  to  the  day  on  which  Eastor  should 
be  kept;  while  it  seemed  naturally  to  be 
connected  with  the  Lord's  Day,  some  wished 
to  celebrate  it  annually  on  the  third  day  after 
the  14th  Nisan,  and  thus  continue  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Jewish  Passover ;  the  Westom 
Church  took  the  former  view,  and  the 
£astom  Church  the  latter.  [Quartodbci- 
MANS.]  At  the  Council  of  Nicasa,  325,  it  was 
finally  settled  that  Easter  Day  should  always 
be  the  Sunday  nearest  to  the  calculated  an- 
niversary of  the  actual  Resurrection,  being 
determined  by  the  Paschal  moon,  the  fuU 
moon  next  after  or  upon  March  2l8t.  The 
earliest  date,  therefore,  for  Easter  Day  is 
March  21st ;  and  the  latest,  April  26th. 

The  festival  of  Easter  begms  with  Easter 
Even.  In  the  early  Church  the  first  part 
of  that  day  was  observed  by  the  Church  as  a 
strict  fast,  the  afternoon  being  one  of  the 
principal  times  for  baptism.  In  the  Anglican 
service  the  Epistle  and  Gk)6pel  both  contem- 
plate the  Saviour  with  Body  buried  in  the 
Grave,  while  His  Spirit  visits  the  Unseen 
World.  Nevertheless,  even  the  evening  ser- 
vice is  in  part  the  anticipation  of  the  coming 
festival.  The  Second  Lesson  (as  does  the 
Collect)  sets  forth  our  Baptism  into  Christ's 
Death  as  a  spiritual  Eesurrection  to  newness 
of  life. 

The  Service  for  Easter  Day  has  one  special 
feature,  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  viz.  the  Anthems  to  be  used 
instead  of  the  Venite.  They  are  placed 
before  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gk>spel. 
In  the  Prayer  Book  of  1649  they  were 
directed  to  be  said  or  sung  before  Matins, 
with  a  Collect,  as  an  Introductory  Ser- 
vice. In  1562  they  were  placed  in  their  present 
position.  Bishop  Barry  thus  defines  the  spirit 
of  these  anthems  : — **  The  anthems  as  they 
now  stand  dwell,  first,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
true  Passover  for  us,  and  call  us  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  our  Redemption  in  purity  and  truth, 
thus  linking  together  the  commemoration  of 
Good  Friday  and  the  Easter  Communion; 
next,  on  the  spiritual  Resurrection  of  the 
present,  through  unity  with  the  Risen  Lord ; 
and  lastl}',  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  future, 
of  which  His  Resurrection  is  the  earnest  and 
the  ground."  The  Proper  Psalms  for  the 
.  motning  are  typical  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
oflices  of  Christ,  and  of  His  triumph  over 
death  and  hell.  The  First  Lessons  are  an  ac- 
count of  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  and 
of  the  victory  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  evening 
Psalms  praise  God  for  His  glory  and  con- 
descension, for  the  deliverance  which  that  of 
the  Red  Sea  prefigured,  and  for  the  glory 


bestowed  on  the  Stone  which  msn  despised 
and  refused. 

The  importance  of  the  festival  is  marked  bj 
the  appointment  of  its  continuance  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday. 

Sastem  Clmrah  represents  that  bianch 
of  the  primitive  historical  Chnzch  which 
flourishea  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  RoiBas 
Empire.  It  can  boast  of  a  greater  an- 
tiquity, a  larger  extent  of  territory,  and 
a  more  powerful  influence  in  the  esriy 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  than  can 
the  Western.  The  foundation  of  the  Church 
was  in  the  East.  The  twelve  Apostles  were 
all  Easterns;  from  Jerusalem  and  Jade& 
the  Gk>spel  spread  to  all  nations.  So  that 
the  Intern  is  the  Mother  Church,  and  the 
Western  the  Daughter  Church.  The  tenns 
Church,  Bishop,  Priest,  Deacon,  litur^. 
Eucharist,  Baptism,  ete.,  are  all  of  Greek  or 
Eastern  origin.  The  fixst  great  Councils  of 
the  Church — ^Nice,  Constantinople,  EphesQS, 
Chalcedon — were  all  held  in  the  East ;  it  via 
there  that  the  great  controveiaiea  of  the  faith 
raged  so  fiercely.  Even  in  Rome  itself,  untsl 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  Popes  were  all  Eactensi 
The  Emperor  Justinian  went  so  fax  as  to  at- 
tempt to  make  Rome  subject  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  Eastern  ChorcK 
occupying  the  whole  of  Asia  and  large  pazt^ 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  was  divided  into  foor 
Patriarchates — viz.,  Constantinople,  Alei- 
andria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem ;  after  tbf 
separation  of  East  and  West,  Moeoow  va.^ 
made  the  fifth  Patriarchate,  to  take  the  {dacr 
of  Rome. 

The  present  population  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  hais  been  reckoned  to  be  op- 
wards  of  seventy  millions. 

Thb  Patriarch  atb  of  Cokstaktikofijl— 
The  city  of  Constantinople,  named  after  its 
founder,  the  Emperor  Constantine,  havi&c 
been  created  the  capital  of  the  Eastcni  Esi* 
pire,.  ito  bishops  soon  began  to  incraas^  in 
power.  At  first  the  bishopric  was  subject  to 
the  Exarch  of  Heradea ;  but  by  the  canoc! 
of  the  Second  General  Council  it  was  ena(*t<'d 
**  that  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  have  th' 
prerogative  of  honour  next  after  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  for  Constantinople  is  new  Romi> " 
The  Sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  vt-r* 
thus  reduced  in  dignity  to  make  way  fsr 
Constantinople :  so  far,  however,  the  digxutr 
of  Constantinople  was  simply  faonoraTT,  b'at 
by  degrees  its  bishops  assumed  authorih'  over 
the  dioceses  of  Thrace,  Pontus,  and  Asia :  acd 
imder  Theodosius  the  Younger,  £asEteni  HU- 
ricum  was  added  to  its  sway;  and  by  th^ 
28th  Canon  of  Chalcedon  (451)  the  Bishop  >'( 
Constantinople  first  obtained  the  title  ^ 
Patriarch ;  equal  privileges  with  Rome  wer- 
conferred  on  Constantinople,  and  her  jurisdi.* 
tion  over  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace  wa»  cr«> 
firmed.     The   Popes    of   Rome   atubboniiy 
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ressted  on  all  oocasioiia  the  risixig  power  of 
her  rivil  in  the  £a«t,  but  without  succesB. 
In  the  time  of  Acadus,  who  held  the  See  of 
Constantinople  (471-489),  the  supremacy  of 
the  See  bec^e  oomplete;  and  finally  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  in  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
yields  to  the  above  canons,  against  which 
his  predecessors  had  steadily  protested.  Mean- 
while Eussia  and  Bulgaria  had  yielded  sub- 
suasion  to  Constantinople.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiy  the  title  of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  was 
claimed  by  the  occupants  of  the  See,  but  the 
daim  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Gregory  the 
Great  and  other  Popes  of  Bome ;  the  title, 
however,  remains  attached  to  the  See  of  Con- 
stantinople to  this  day. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  Moham- 
medanisn  made  great  inroads  into  the  East- 
era  Church,  whole  districts  of  the  Patriarch- 
ate of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
Patmrchates,  being  subdued  to  the  infidels. 
Meanwhile  the  jealousy  existing  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople  was  increasing  in 
intensity,  and  events  were  tending  towards 
an  open  rupture ;  thus  Leo  UI.,  Emperor  of 
ibe  East,  called  **  the  lisaurian,"  by  his  decrees 
against  images  gave  great  offence  in  the  West, 
and  caojBed  ti^  connection  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  to  be  severed  about  a.d.  730. 
The  interference  of  Rome  in  Bulgaria  in  the 
following  century  increased  the  existing  ill- 
feeling.  Another  controversy  of  long  stand- 
ing between  the  two  Churches,  was  that  of 
the  Doable  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
[FiLioQCE  CoNTKOVBRSY.]  It  was  probably 
•^Y  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  the  two  Sees 
th%t  prevented  the  question  being  amicably 
ot:tx]iA ;  the  crisis  came  in  1053,  Leo  IX. 
^«inj^  Pope  of  Bonae,  and  Michael  Cerulareus 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  each  Church  ex- 
<.t>infflmiicated  the  other,  and  the  rupture  be- 
fiime  complete. 

Hie  encroachments  of  Borne  into  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Eastern  Church  were  manifested 
hr  thn  setting  np  of  a  Latin  Patriarchate  at 
«IerQ8alan  in  1099,  and  in  Constantinople 
it-elf  in  1204-61.  The  Emperor  Michael 
ralaK>logus  having  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Latins  out  of  Constantinople,  sought  to  effect 
a  rtnnion  of  East  and  West  in  1274 ;  the  at- 
tempt failed,  for  neither  derjiy  nor  people 
VMuid  submit  to  Rome.  Agam,  in  oinier  to 
n^  the  Turks,  John  PaliBologus  (1341- 
'^1;  and  Manuel  Palseologns  (1391-25)  sought 
riuiion,  but  asain  without  success,  A  final 
^oTt  was  made  at  the  Council  of  Florence 
is  1439,  when  the  Emperor  John  VIL,  to- 
ifetfaer  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple and  twenty-one  Eastern  bishops,  signed 
a  decree  of  union  or  submission  to  Rome, 
«n  condition  of  receiving  aid  against  the 
Torks.  The  Eastern  Church  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, entirely  repudiated  this  agreement,  and 
('.Qstantinople,  after  a  stubborn  resistance. 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1453. 
Tie   Church    ol    St.    Sophia    was    turned 


into  a  mosque;  but  the  Christians  were 
tolerated,  and  their  Patriarchs  treated  with 
considerable  respect.  The  Sultan  now  ap- 
pointed the  Patriarch  who  had  been  nomin- 
ated, and,  unfortunately  for  the  Church,  the 
custom  arose  of  bribing  the  Sultan  to  appoint 
a  particular  candidate.  The  Church  in  Con- 
stantinople gradually  sank  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  but  many 
held  fast  to  their  faith,  and  the  Church,  hav- 
ing passed  through  much  a£9iction,  has  in  the 
present  century  made  much  progress,  and  a 
brighter  future  seems  before  it.  About 
twelve  millions  of  CJhristians  are  subject  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Offshoots  op  Conbtaktinoplb. — JRuttia, — 
The  conversion  of  Prince  Yladimik  (q.v.)  in 
992  gave  the  first  great  impetus  to  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Russia.  The  Metro- 
politans at  first  dwelt  at  Kieff,  thence  they 
moved  to  Vladimir,  and  in  1320  to  Moscow. 
The  Conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  natund  enemies  of  the  Russians,  made  the 
subjection  of  the  Russian  Metropolitan  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  an  embarrassing 
one,  for  the  Metropolitan  could  not  be  conse- 
crated without  the  consent  of  the  Porte.  In 
1682  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
raised  Job,  Metropolitan  of  Russia,  to  the 
dignity  of  Patiiardi.  The  Csar  of  Russia, 
however,  was  displeased  with  the  power  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Moscow;  accordingly,  in  1721, 
a  Holy  Governing  Synod  was  established  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Patriarch.  It  consists 
of  five  or  six  bishops,  one  or  two  other  eccle- 
siastics, and  several  laymen,  all  appointed  by 
the  Emperor. 

For  nearly  250  years  the  schism  of  the 
TJniats  greatly  troubled  the  Church  in  Russia ; 
this  sdusm  was  fostered  by  Rome,  ever  willing 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
It  arose  in  1590,  from  two  dissolute  Russian 
prelates,  who  joined  the  Roman  Commimion, 
and  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope.  The  number  of  TJniats  rose  to 
four  or  five  millions ;  but  in  1839  the  remnant 
of  them,  about  two  millions  in  number,  were  re- 
ceived back  into  the  Eastern  Church.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  in  Russia  about  43,000  churches, 
34,000  priests,  1,600  deacons ;  435  monasteries, 
113  convents,  andabout  60  bishops.  The  parish 
clergy  never  receive  any  tithe ;  their  income 
being  derived  from  Easter  offerings,  fees,  and 
glebe.  Catherine  II.  confiscated  much  of  the 
property  of  the  National  Church,  but  the  late 
Emperor  did  much  to  endow  the  poorer  dio- 
ceses. In  the  election  of  bishops,  the  Holy 
Synod  nominates  three  persons  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  chooses  ona  The  total  number 
of  (Christians  subject  to  Moscow  is  about 
fifty  millions. 

Greece. — Previous  to  the  War  of  Freedom 
there  were  in  Greece  twenty  Metropolitans, 
two  archbishoprics,  and  nineteen  bishoprics. 
In  1828  the  newly  established  Government  of 
Greece  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch 
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of  Gonatantinoplei  but  tho  Church  was  di  Tided 
on  the  question;  the  matter  was  settled  in 
1833,  when  it  was  agreed  by  thirty-six  Qreek 
prelates  that  the  Church  of  Greece,  while 
remaining  in  full  communion  with  the  Eastern 
Church,  ia  independent  of  aU  external  au- 
thority; and  that  a  permanent  Synod  be 
established,  composed  entirely  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  appointed  by  the  king,  after  the 
model  of  the  Kussian  Church.  The  country 
was  divided  into  ten  bishoprics:  the  Synod 
consists  of  a  president  and  four  members,  all 
bishops,  a  secretary,  royal  oommiBsioner,  and 
supernumeraries. 

Armenia  is  at  present  the  most  important 
Christian  communion  in  the  East,  after  the 
Russian.  The  Church  was  planted  in  Armenia 
by  St.. Gregory  the  Illuminator,  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  302,  after  enduring  much  severe 
persecution.  Originally  the  Church  was  sub- 
ject to  Csesareain  Cappadocia:  the  Primate 
dwelt  at  Etchmiadzine,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Tovin,  and  finally  settled  at  Etchmiadzine. 
The  Armenians  rejected  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  confirmed  this  rejection  at 
ttieir  Synod  of  Tovin.  On  the  subjection  of 
Armenia  to  the  Turks  many  abuses  crept  into 
the  Church ;  simony  was  very  prevalent.  In 
addition  the  Church  of  Rome  set  up  her  com- 
munion, and  attracted  many  adherents.  The 
Armenian  Church  continued  to  grow  more 
and  more  corrupt,  coming  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation  under  Lazarus,  her  Primate, 
who  died  in  1751.  By  the  treaty  of  1828 
Etchmiadzine  was  added  to  Russia,  and  under 
her  infiuence  the  state  of  the  Church  was  im- 
proved. The  Armenian  Church  is  recognised 
by  the  State,  and  retains  its  freedom  and  self- 
government.  Proposals  for  union  with  the 
orthodox  Eastern  communion  have  been  made 
in  the  present  century,  but  so  for  without 
success.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople is  supreme  over  all  Armenians 
within  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Armenians 
are  spread  over  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey ; 
they  have  sixty-seven  bishops  of  all  ranks. 
In  Russia  alone  they  number  over  300,000 
adherents,  and  possess  965  churches. 

Servia  has  an  independent  National  Church, 
in  full  communion  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church.  It  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan  at 
Belgrade,  and  has  three  other  bishops.  The 
people  elect  their  own  Metropolitan,  but  the 
election  must  be  confirmed  at  Constantinople. 

The  Georgian  Church  in  Asia  Minor  was  at 
one  time  subject  to  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
in  communion  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church,  but  now  under  the  Holy  Synod  of 
Moscow.  It  has  a  Metropolitan  at  Tiflis,  and 
four  other  prelates. 

Patriarchate  of  Alexandria, — Up  to  381, 
Alexandria  ranked  next  to  Rome.  In  that 
year  it  had  to  give  place  to  Constantinople. 
The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  reigned  supreme 
over  Eg^-pt  and  Ethiopia.    St.  Cyril  was  the 


most  illustrious  occupant  of  the  See.  The 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  of  the  Patmrch 
was  excessive.  St.  Cyril  first  assumed  tiu 
title  of  Patriarch ;  formerly  the  Bishop  was 
termed  Pope.  The  present  title  is  Pope  and 
Patriarch,  and  (Ecumenical  Judge;  it  was 
his  province  to  proclaim  every  year  the  dito 
of  Easter  to  the  whole  Chun^  Furmerly 
possessing  100  prelates,  there  is  now  only  tbj 
Patiiarch.  The  cause  of  this  decline  ▼».% 
first  of  all,  the  setting  up  of  the  Coptic  or 
Jacobite  communion,  whidi  drew  away  many 
Orthodox  ;  and  secondly,  the  inroads  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

The  Jacobite  or  Coptic  Church  has  thirtem 
bishops;  their  Patriarch  resides  at  Cair.>. 
Theirs  is  probably  the  onl^  commumon  ia 
which  translations  are  forbidden  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Nicene  Canon. 

The  Orthodox  in  Egypt  have  only  thiw 
monasteries,  the  Copts  have  twenty-six. 

Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  consisting  of  Sym, 
Phuenida,  Arabia,  Cilida,  and  Cypnu  — 
Antioch,  whose  See  is  supposed  to  have  kea 
founded  by  St.  Peter,  was  the  earliest  of  tbe 
Patriarchal  Sees.  In  the  height  of  its  ^on' 
it  had  250  bishops ;  now  it  has  less  tkii 
twenty,  and  its  Patriarch  resides  at  Daiiiai<-a:. 
No  part  of  the  Church  has  suffered  more  fii<m 
heresy  and  schism ;  first  the  P&trianrh  P^iui  uj 
Samosata,  then  Arians,  then  Nestorians,  th».3 
Monophysites,  then  Saracens,  then  RoiEi!i 
emissaries,  conspired  against  her.  About  (it? 
year  1100,  a  Latin  succession  of  Patrianlii 
was  begun,  and  lasted  till  Antioch  ficallv 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  there  ^^ 
now  only  a  few  hundred  Christians  in  th-' 
city.  Formerly  the  whole  of  Chaldasa  was 
subject  to  Antioch ;  but  when  Chaldsa  en*- 
braced  Nestorianism  the  union  was  serpjed 
In  Cyprus,  which  was  formerly  subject  u 
Antioch,  there  is  now  an  independent  Chmtii, 
subject  to  no  external  authority,  but  in  com- 
munion with  the  Orthodox  Elastems.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cyprus  is  styled  the  **M«: 
Blessed  Despot."  The  number  of  Orthci.  i 
Elastems  in  the  whole  diocese  is  said  tu 
amount  to  26,000  feimilies. 

The  Bishop  of  Seleucia  ruled  as  qoBsi- 
Patriarch  over  Chaldsea.  The  Church  kr 
soon  f  eU  into  a  wretched  state.  Nestoriani^c 
and  simony  were  prevalent.  The  Nestori-ir 
Patriarchs  moved  to  Bagdad,  thence  to  Moioi. 
near  Nineveh.  At  the  beginning  of  tb 
eleventh  century  there  were  twenty-fiT* 
Metropolitans  ruling,  from  China  to  ^ 
Tigris,  and  from  Lake  Baikal  to  C^pe  t*^** 
morin.  The  invasion  of  the  Turks  n*-^'.^ 
caused  the  aimihilation  of  the  Ne6torUc.«. 
but  they  took  irefuge  with  their  Patriarch  m 
Kurdistan.  There  they  suffered  two  msasiicre; 
About  1460,  a  Roman  suoGeaeion  of  bishoi*^ 
was  started.  In  1551  polygamy  and  div^n 
were  prevalent  for  a  6me  among  th'-^ 
Nestorians.  There  are  now  about  sixteci 
prelates. 
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The  CKttnk  tM  /iu/mi,  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  b^  St.  Thomas.— The  Church 
▼ad  known  as  the  Church  of  Malabar.  Xes- 
torunisra  made  its  way  into  this  Church  in 
the  tenth  century.  The  Christians  here  be- 
oune  80  powerful  that  at  one  time  they  chose 
their  own  king.  Ecclesiastically  they  were 
tivpendent  on  the  Metropolitan  of  Persia; 
thcv  had  but  one  bishop,  who  was  assisted  by 
an  archdeacon.  In  1602  the  Christians  of 
Malabar  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
i^f  the  Portuguese.  Funchal,  in  Madeira, 
was  made  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of  All  the 
Indies.  Thatk  Qoa  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
Metropolitan  and  Archbishop.  The  attempts 
to  bring  the  Church  into  subjection  to  Rome 
i^Qied  many  Christians  to  resort  to  the 
Jacobite  or  Coptic  Church ;  and  Jacobites  or 
MoDophysitee  the^  still  remain.  The  total 
number  of  Christians  is  about  200,000,  but 
they  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Ja<t)biteB  in  the  diocese  of  Antioch  at  one 
time  boasted  of  123  prelates ;  at  the  end  of 
the  nxteenth  century  they  were  reduced  to 
twenty.  There  is  also  a  Koman  succession  of 
^ri^hops  dating  from  1646.  The  Maronit^s, 
t'tioat  Mount  Lebanon,  in  communion  with 
Kome,  have  nine  prelates. 

FatriareMate  of  Jtnualem, — At  the  destruo- 
tioQ  of  Jerusalem,  Csesarea  became  the  civil 
metropolis  of  Palestine,  and,  accordingly,  the 
1^  clesiastical  metropolis  was  also  fixed  at 
Cp«area;  and  from  henceforth  the  Bishops 
of  Jimsalem  were  known  as  the  Bishops  of 
.>nia  Capitolina.  A  Gentile  bishop,  Mark, 
«as  the  first  occupant  of  the  now  See.  A 
innd  of  honorary  pre-eminence  belonged  to 
^lia,  as  the  canons  of  the  first  General  Coun- 
( il  exprosly  admit.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth 
irntury,  however,  Jerusalem  had  succeeded 
in  averting  its  equality,  at  least,  with  Caesa- 
r>A.  Juvenal,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  at  the 
U-cinmng  of  ikte  fifth  century,  advanced  the 
d:4^ity  oi  the  See  to  almost  Patriardial  au- 
thority. Jerusalem  suffered  greatly  from  its 
capture  by  the  Saracens;  her  bishop.  So- 
phrrmius,  unluckily  appealed  to  Rome  for  aid, 
with  the  result  that  a  rival  communion  of 
Jutins  was  set  up  in  his  midst;  the  latin 
^i-hism  being  as  harmful  as  the  Saracen 
I"'wer.  At  the  recapture  of  the  city  by  the 
ittter,  the  Greek  Patriarchs,  who  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  Latins,  again  became  re- 
Nd'-nt.  They  now  live  in  Constantinople. 
The  present  number  of  Orthodox  Christians 
ia  b^ween  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand. 
There  axe  about  seventy  parish  priests,  and 
ai'out  the  same  number  of  diurches. 

f'kargeterUiU/miuret  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
—The  one  doctrinal  test  is  the  Nicene  Creed, 
t»  which  all  the  Eastern  Churches  are  deeply 
atuched.  The  insertion  of  the  Jilioque,  it 
^'U  be  remembered,  was  the  cliief  cause 
I  /  .-ieparation  between  East  and  West.  The 
A.^i^tlra'  Creed  is  entirely  Western,  and  has 
bu  place  in  the  East.    The  Athanasian  Creed 


is  found  in  their  office-books,  but  is  not 
used  in  public  worship.  The^  acknowledge 
seven  sacraments.  In  baptism  trine  im- 
mersion is  considered  essential,  and  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  baptismal  unction  ad- 
ministered b^  the  priest,  and  corresponding 
to  confirmation.  Forty  days  subsequently, 
the  child  is  admitted  to  infant  commu- 
nion in  one  kind.  Leavened  bread  is  used 
in  Holy  Communion.  The  cup  is  given  to 
the  laity,  who,  as  a  rule,  communicate  but 
once  a  year,  confession  being  a  necessary 
condition.  The  priests  communicate  daily. 
While  the  Eastern  Churchi  has  held  stead- 
fastly to  the  Catholic  faith,  she  has  rejected 
the  purely  Roman  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, and  Indulgences.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  agrees  with  Rome  in  holding  the  doctrine 
of  ''Invocation  of  Saints,"  and  this  is  the 
essential  point  of  difference  between  her 
and  the  Church  of  England.  Parish  priests 
must  be  married;  but  second  marriages 
aie  forbidden.  The  bishops,  being  all  taken 
from  the  monasteries,  are  unmarried.  In  their 
public  worship  the  people  stand  during  the 
praters,  and  while  communicating.  The  altar  is 
entirely  hidden  by  the  Iconstasio,  asolid  screen, 
on  which  ieone  or  sacred  pictures  are  fixed. 

Owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  her  oppression  by  the  Mohamme- 
dan power,  she  has  not  produced,  in  mediaeval 
or  modem  times,  such  an  array  of  great  scho- 
lars as  she  boasted  in  earlier  ages;  she  has  pro- 
duced no  such  giants  as  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
Athanasius,  C\*ril ;  nor  can  she  compare  with 
the  Western  Church  in  scholars  ana  divines; 
but,  notwithstanding,  there  are  names  illus- 
trious in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
such  as  Michael  Psellus,  a  brilliant  scholar, 
who  died  in  1106 ;  Archbishop  Theophylact, 
of  Bulgaria,  a  commentator  of  lasting  reputa- 
tion {d,  1112);  Euthymius  Zigabenus  (d. 
1118);  Nicetas  Acominatus  {d.  1206),  Nicho- 
las, Bishop  of  Methone  (d,  1200).  But  the 
most  eminent  of  all  is  Eustathius  {nee  £u- 
STATHit's),  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  (d, 
1198),  a  voluminous  and  learned  commentator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nmss  of  Eastern  eccle- 
siastics,- from  the  difficult  positions  in  which 
they  are  placed,  have  not  the  reputation  of 
being  well  educated. 

Sastward  Position.— A  question  has 

arisen  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  late  years, 
and  been  discussed  with  a  good  deal  of  earnest 
feeling,  as  to  the  position  of  the  celebrant  at 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  question  turns  upon 
two  things  —  (1)  the  rubrics,  and  (2)  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Church  Worship. 

1.  lliere  are  two  rubrics  bearing  on  the 
matter.  The  first  (a)  is  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Lord^s  Prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  service,  the  second  {b)  that  before  the 
Consecration  Prayer. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  in  (a) 
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by  the  north  Bide  is  meant  the  north  end  of  the 
western  end,  and  that  the  priest  is  following 
the  rubric  by  facing  eastward,  but  standing 
at  the  northern  end.  But,  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council  very  pertinently  remarked, 
every  square  table  has  four  sides,  and 
therefore  this  interpretation  could  not  be 
accepted.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
rubric  was  drawn  up  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  It  first  appeared  in  the  second 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  ri662).  In  the 
first  book  the  priest  had  been  airected  to  stand 
'*  afore  the  Table,"  but  betweenwhiles  all 
altars  had  been  demolished,  and  the  name  had 
been  erased  from  the  Prayer  Book ;  the  table 
was  placed  with  ends  east  and  west,  and  the 
longer  sides  north  and  south.  The  celebrant, 
therefore,  in  standing  on  the  north  side,  was 
really  taking  his  position  '*  afore  "  or  **  at  the 
midcue  of  the  table,"  and  so  far  the  celebrant 
who  faces  eastward  is  obeying  the  spirit  of  the 
rubric.  The  table  was  restored  to  its  "  altar- 
wise  "  position  by  Laud,  and  it  is  contended 
by  advocates  of  the  Eastward  Position  that  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  the  celebrant  would 
move  with  the  table,  and  stand  as  aforetime 
in  the  middle.  The  controversy  with  respect 
to  (b)  turns  on  the  words  **  before  the  table  " 
and  **  before  the  people."  As  regards  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  phrases,  there  certainly  seems 
primd  facie  evidence  that  the  Eastward  Position 
must  be  intended,  especially  when  the  rubric 
before  the  words,  "  It  is  very  meet,"  etc.,  is 
read  in  conjunction  with  it,  <<Then  shall  the 
priest  turn  to  the  LorcTe  Table,**  etc.  With 
regard  to  the  second  expression,  **  break  the 
bread  before  the  people,"  does  it  mean  that  he 
is  to  turn  so  that  the  people  may  see  him 
actually  perform  the  manual  acts,  or  see  him 
as  their  representative  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  church  which  has  aisles  he  is  more 
visible  to  the  whole  congregation  standing 
**  in  the  midst  of  the  table  "  than  at  one  side. 
The  answer  must  be  sought  by  inquiring  into 
what  we  have  called  the  second  question. 
Framers  of  the  Liturgy  professed  to  follow,  so 
far  as  they  could,  the  use  of  primitive  times. 
And  the  Commission  to  the  Kevisers  of  the 
Savoy  Conference,  which  put  forth  our  Prayer 
Book  in  its  present  shape,  bade  them- "  to  re- 
view the  Common  Prayer,  comparing  the 
same  with  the  most  ancient  Liturgies  which 
have  been  used  in  the  Church  in  the  most 
primitive  and  purest  times."  Now,  in  the 
course  of  that  revision,  the  Puritans  took  up 
this  question,  and  argued  that  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  the  minister  to  turn  himself  to  the 
people  all  throu(<h  the  ministration  of  public 
worship.  To  which  the  bishops  replied, "  The 
minister*s  turning  to  the  people  is  not  most 
convenient  throughout  the  whole  ministration. 
When  he  speaks  to  them  in  Lessons,  Absolution, 
and  Benedictions,  it  is  convenient  that  he  turn 
to  them.  When  he  speaks  for  them  to  God  it 
is  fit  that  they  should  all  turn  another  way,  as 
the  ancient  Church  did." 


It  is  on  this  answer  that  the  defence  of  the 
**  Eastward  Position  "  is  rested.  The  miniet*? 
is  the  representative  of  the  people.  He  tfe^ 
not  to  them,  but  to  God.  fie  makes  himfleli 
one  with  them,  and  offers  the  memoriAl  on 
their  behalf.  The  Consecration  Prayer,  ai 
any  one  may  see  by  looking  at  it,  is  addi«s8«<i 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  God.  Standing  before 
the  people,  then,  means  standing  wh^  tbey 
may  all  see  him  offering  their  prayer  with  hi» 
own. 

The  Eastward  Position  is  the  practice  not 
only  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of  all  tk^ 
Eastern  Churches,  of  the  Lather&n  Chunlifs 
of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  and  ol  tht 
Prusnan  Evangelical  Church.  TheFolk^oiK 
judgment  left  the  question  open  in  tkc 
Church  of  England,  and  since  that  jiidgiDtfr.c 
was  delivered  it  has  become  a  very  usqaI 
practice. 

Ebbo.— In  the  year  822    Harold   Kbk 

visited  the  Court  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  to 
implore  his  help  against  the  inroads  of  G<fi- 
frey.  King  of  Lethra.  Louis  granted  this  peti- 
tion, and  prepared  a  formidable  army.  I^U\ 
who  was  Bishop  of  Rheims  at  the  time,  asked 
leave  to  organise  a  small  band  of  mis^ionan-^ 
which  should  accompany  the  army,  and  ther^ 
by  insure  comparative  safety.  At  the  end  «f 
three  years  Ebbo  returned  to  France  with 
Harold  and  all  his  family,  whom  he  had  u^ 
verted,  and  whom  he  baptised  at  Mayenee. 
Ebbo  then  determined  to  take  great  pains  in 
seeking  out  a  priest  to  go  back  to  Denm^-k 
with  the  converts,  who  should  constantly  n- 
mind  them  of  the  profession  they  had  made. 
His  choice  fell  on  a  monk  named  Anskar.  &n 
account  of  whose  work  among  the  heatht'C 
Norsemen  will  be  found  under  Mibsioks. 

SMonites. — Heretics  of  the  first  arid 
second  centuries.  Some  historians  have  stal<^ 
them  to  be  so  named  from  their  founder,  Ebi^  c 
but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  There  i« 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  d 
Ebion ;  the  name  is  probably  from  a  Hebivv 
word  signifying  *'  a  poor  man,"  and  to  b^TP 
been  given  to  this  sect  because  they  dedai^d 
themselves  followers  of  the  poor  luad  despis^i 
Nazarene.  They  were  a  Jewish  aect,  wlo, 
laying  hold  of  the  humility  of  the  Saviour. :  > 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  troths  conoemi&f 
Him,  denied  His  Divinity,  and  coiTnpt«<l  tlv- 
Gospel  into  a  Judaised  theory.  They  ^■ 
said  to  have  called  themselves  discip2««  ''f 
St.  James,  to  have  accepted  only  the  Gospl 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  to  have  eUmiiMtcd  tb< 
miraculous  elements  even  of  that.  Wkftb^r 
or  not  the  assertion  of  some  early  wnt«r>  > 
true  that  this  Gospel  was  originally  writlir 
in  Hebrew,  they  seem  to  have  poewss*** 
some  version  of  it  in  Hebrew,  and  it  vx« 
known  as  "The  Gospel  acocxrding  to  u* 
Hebrews,"  and  sank  into  contempt  and  f^- 
livion  along  with  many  other  heretical  wri** 
ings  of  that  age.    Some  of  them  held  tUt 
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oar  Lord  waa  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
others  that  He  had  an  angelic  nature.  They 
taught  to  abstain  from  meats,  and  to  ohserve 
Jewiah  rites;  rejected  the  authority  of  8t. 
Pad,  whom  they  called  an  apostate ;  made 
Saturday  and  Sunday  equal  holy  days ;  called 
their  meetings  synagogues,  not  churches ;  and 
celebrated  their  mysteries  with  unleavened 
Ijread.  It  has  been  thought  hy  some  that  it 
vss  against  this  rising  sect  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written.  They  gradually 
became  meiged  in  some  of  the  obscure  Ghxostic 
sects  of  the  second  century. 

Bcclagiastical,  "relating  to  the 
Church.'*— The  Greek  word  eccUtia^  from 
vhich  this  is  derived,  meaning  something 
which  is  "  called  out,"  sig^nified  in  classical 
Gr^k  '*  an  asaemhly  of  citizens  summoned  hy 
the  cri»."  Hence  it  came  to  he  used  in  the 
\e«r  Testament  as  the  name  for  the  assemhly 
of  those  whom  Grod  called  forth  to  hear  witness 
to  His  Tru&  and  His  eternal  Son,  the  Church. 
Like  that  word,  it  is  used  to  denote  both  the 
liring  body  of  Christians  and  also  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  meet.  The  derivations  of 
the  Greek  word  are  the  names  common  to  all 
th^  langnages  of  Southern  Europe,  derived  as 
they  are  from  the  Latin. 

Scdesiafltical   Ctonuniiiflion.— This 

WIS  established  by  the  Whig  Government, 
with  the  sanction  of  Archbishop  Howley,  in 
ISSo,  and  several  subsequent  Acts  have  added 
to  its  pewers.  Its  object  was  thus  set  forth 
in  the  original  draft  of  instructions : — *'  To 
(ttnsiderthe  state  of  the  several  dioceses  of 
England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  their  revenues,  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the  pre-  • 
Ttnition  of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  com- 
mendam  to  bishoprics  benefices  with  cure  of 
wola :  to  consideir  also  the  state  of  the  several 
c^edral  collegiate  churches,  with  a  view  to 
rendering  them  more  conducive  to  the  effi- 
ci^(7  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  to  de- 
list' the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of 
souk,  with  special  reference  to  the  residence 
^  the  clergy  in  their  respective  dioceses." 

The  Ecclesiastioil  Commission  consists  of 
all  the  bishops :  the  Deans  of  Canterbury,  St. 
Paul's,  and  Westminster ;  five  Cabinet  Minis- 
t-r^  three  judges,  and  twelve  laymen,  who 
mofttbeOhurchmen,  of  whom  twoare  appointed 
hy  the  Primate,  and  the  rest  by  the  Crown. 
The  Commissioners  began  by  lowering  the 
incomes  of  seven  of  the  richest  Sees  to  the 
exVmt  of  £22,800,  to  be  given  to  those  which 
had  hardly  any  endowment,  abolishing  several 
cnnoories,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
ind  throwing  the  income  into  the  common 
fiind.  This  early  proceeding  brought  them 
'inder  the  keen  satire  of  Sydney  Smith,  whose 
Hters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton  are  among 
tV.'  wittiest  of  his  writings.  It  is  now  uni- 
^'  rsally  agreed  that  some  of  the  opening  pro- 
ceedings were  more  zealous  than  wise.  Thus 
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it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  no 
cathedral  canonries  unless  with  a  purpose  of 
making  them  useful.  The  race  is  hardly  yet 
extinct  of  cathedral  canons  whose  only  re- 
cognisable qualification  is  that  they  are  rela- 
tives of  bishops,  and  whose  work  is  little  or 
nothing.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  by  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  it 
was  quite  feasible  to  attach  to  each  canonry 
some  important  duty,  such  as  the  supervision 
of  education  of  the  people,  and  also  of  candi- 
dates for  orders,  or  preaching  duties,  and  the 
like ;  such  arrangement  would  have  been  a 
permanent  strength  to  the  Church.  The 
Commissioners  have  power,  with  consent  of 
the  bishop,  to  rearrange  archdeaconries  and 
rural  deaneries.  But  all  arrangements  must 
be  approved  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  When 
any  is  so  approved,  it  is  gazetted,  and  then  has 
the  power  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  By  19 
and  20  Victoria  the  Church  Building  Com- 
missioners were  merged  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  which  has  now  in  consequence 
acquired  the  further  power  of  dividing  or 
uniting  existing  parishes,  and  making  new 
districts. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.— The  history 
of  the  courts  which  have  exercised  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  in  England  may  be  divided 
into  four  periods: — [IJ  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
up  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  [2]  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reformation;  [3] 
from  the  Keformation  to  1832 ;  [4]  from  1832 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  necessary,  before 
beginmng  to  trace  the  history  of  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  in  England,  to  bear  in  mind  [i.]  that 
the  Church  of  England,  in  common  with  all 
other  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  has 
had  from  its  beginning  an  organised  system 
of  self-government,  both  as  to  faith  and 
morals,  and  [ii.]  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  national  religion  has 
involved  a  recognition  by  the  State  of  the 
ecclesiastical  junsdiction  as  an  integral  pait 
of  the  Church  system.  Hence  the  judgments 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  been  enforced 
by  the  civil  power  of  the  State ;  and  thus  the 
connection  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions  had  its  beginning.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  one  of  the  two  parties  in  this 
compact  may  possibly  overstep  its  proper 
boundaries,  and  invade  the  rights  of  the  other. 

Anglo-Saxon  Period. — It  is  clear,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  source  of  legislative  author- 
ity in  the  Church  was  distinct  from  the 
source  of  authority  in  the  State;  for  the 
Church,  in  its  origin,  lay  out8ide  the  State, 
and  an  important  part  of  its  ecclesiastical 
laws  were  the  canons  of  the  General  Councils 
of  the  Universal  Church,  in  which  individual 
States  had  no  voice. 

The  Courts  during  this  period  were : — The 
Bishop**  Courty  in  which  the  bishop  person- 
ally settled  disputes  which  did  not  require 
legal  decision.     The  Metropolitan  Court  of  the 
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Arehbishopj  who  exercised  authority  over  all 
the  dioceses  in  his  province.  His  authority  was 
recognised  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  kings. 
The  Abbofs  Court,  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  his  own  community.  Then  there  were 
Frovineial  Synods,  consisting  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  other  clergy,  to  decide 
questions  of  importance  aifeeting  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  Occasionally  the  King  or  the 
great  lords  attended. 

Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  often,  but 
not  always,  exercised  in  the  moots  or  assem- 
blies of  the  men  of  the  shire  and  hundred. 
Civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  suits  were  de- 
cided at  these  assemblies.  The  sheriff,  ealdor- 
man,  and  bishop  seem  to  have  been  the  pre- 
siding officers.  It  is  probable  that  the  bishop 
sat  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  sheriff  and  ealdorman  as 
representing  lay  interests;  each  seems  to 
have  respected  the  authority  of  the  other. 
The  decision  at  these  moots  was  by  the  pro- 
cess of  compurgation  or  b^  ordeaL  The 
question  of  appeal  from  this  court  is  very 
doubtful.  If  the  ecclesiastical  procedure  fol- 
lowed the  secular  custom,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  appellant  to  commence  a  new  suit 
against  the  judges  in  the  same  court  There 
is  no  evidence  of  appeals  to  Rome,  but  pro- 
bably, following  the  custom  of  other  branches 
of  ue  Church,  there  would  be  occasional 
appeals  to  the  Metropolitan  or  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod.  Sentences  decreed  in  the 
shire-moots  would  be  carried  out  by  the  shire 
officers;  sentences  decreed  in  the  purely 
ecclesiastical  courts,  by  the  archdeacon  and 
his  subordinates  invested  with  civil  authority 
to  do  so. 

From  thb  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Re- 
formation.— During  this  period  the  Church 
was,  as  a  general  rule,  permitted  to  make  its 
own  laws,  though  from  time  to  time  the 
Crown  or  Parliament  interfered  to  restrain 
some  particular  Act  or  Acts  relating  to  solely 
temporal  affairs  when  it  was  thought  that 
the  Church  was  going  beyond  its  province. 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  particular,  exer- 
cised a  strong  controlling  power  over  ecclesias- 
tical legislation.  It  was  by  his  means  that 
the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  organised  and  enlarged.  His  first  step 
was  to  take  away  ecclesiastical  causes  from 
the  shire-moots,  and  to  restrict  them  to  purely 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.    Thus  he  enacted — 

"  That  no  bishop  or  archdeacon  shall  hence- 
forth hold  pleas  touching  ecclesiastical  laws 
in  the  hundred-courts,  nor  draw  to  the  judg- 
ment of  secular  men  causes  which  pertain  to 
the  government  of  souls.  Whoever,  according 
to  episcopal  laws,  is  summoned  for  any  cause 
or  fault,  is  to  come  to  the  place  chosen  or 
named  by  the  bishop,  and  there  make  his 
answer,  and  not  according  to  the  hundred, 
but  according  to  the  canons  and  episcopal 
laws,  is  to  do  right  to  God  and  his  bishop." 

The  next  step  was  to  create  Arehdeacana^ 


Courts,  They  had  special  control  over  th« 
fabric  and  furniture  of  churches.  Appeal 
was  allowed  from  these  courts  to  the  Bishop*s 
Court. 

Soon  afterwards  a  Chancellor's  Court  was 
created  in  each  diocese.  The  chancellor,  or 
chief  official,  was  delegated  by  the  bishop  to 
exercise  part  of  the  bishop*s  own  jurisdiction, 
the  bishop  reserving  a  certain  part  to  hinuself. 
There  was  no  appeal  from  the  official  to  the 
bishop. 

Dioeesan  Courts  were  held  in  each  ^oc&e 
under  the  Chancellor  as  official  prindpaL 
They  were  courts  of  first  instance,  and  appeals 
from  Archdeacons*  Courts  were  also  heard. 
Appeals  from  the  Diocesan  Courts  were 
carried  to  the  Provincial  Courts. 

The  Provincial  Courts  of  Canterbmry  werv 
four: — 

p.]  The  Court  of  the  OJSeial  FrmetpaK 
otherwise  known  as  the  Court  of  Arches,  Wii> 
the  Consistory  Court  of  the  archbishop.  It 
was  held  in  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  This  Couit 
heard  appeals  on  all  ecclesiastical  questions 
from  the  Diocesan  Courts ;  the  official  prin- 
cipal was  styled  Dean  of  Arches,  and  sat  a^ 
an  indepenaent  judge,  possessing  all  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  archbishop. 

Sii.]  The  Court  of  Audience,  *<  the  dome^'- 
familiar  court  of  the  archbisliop^"  held 
later  at  the  Consistory  Court  at  St.  Paul*^. 
The  judge  of  this  court  was  called  the  Yicar- 
General,  and  he  sat  as  the  delegate  of  ih.s 
archbishop. 

[iii.]  The  Prerogative  Court  of  CoMUrUtry 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  testamentary  matters. 
The  Official  Principal  or  Vicar-Gknend  ina.< 
have  had  charge  of  this  court  originally; 
afterwards  it  was  presided  over  by  a  ja<k« 
with  the  title  of  master  or  oommiaaary.  Th' 
court  was  originally  held  in  the  archbishop : 
palace,  but  after  the  Reformation  it  moved  :• 
Doctors'  Commons. 

[iv.]  The  Court  of  Peculiars.  The  jndjft 
of  this  court  was  the  Dean  of  Arches.  U-* 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  thirteen  partakt^ 
in  the  diocese  of  London,  which,  as  Pecu]i&r$ 
of  the  archbishop,  were  exempt  from  tie 
Bishop  of  London's  jurisdiction. 

The  Provincial  Cx^urts  of  York  were  thf 
Prerogative  Court  and  the  Chancerr  C<«irt, 
corresponding  to  the  Prerogative  and  Arcb<^ 
Court  of  Canterbury. 

In  cases  of  heresy  the  accused  ^waa  bronsit 
either  before  one  of  the  above  oonrta  c<r 
before  a  special  commission  isroed  by  the 
archbishop. 

Laymen  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  judjr^ 
in  an^  ecclesiastical  court ;  but  this  rule  w-« 
occasionally  broken,  as  Archbiahop  Chichfl- 
testifies  (about  1416). 

The  procedure  in  these  courts  was  almt^t 
identicid  with  that  of  the  Roman  law,  33d 
remains  the  same  to  this  day.  All  the  k>ctl 
proceedings  of  the  suits  were  carried  (-r 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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judge,  it  being  a  role  that  "  no  matter  touch- 
ing  the  gOTemment  of  soals  ahould  be  tried 
by  a  secular  tribunal ;  *'  but,  on  the  other 
bind,  in  order  to  enforce  the  sentences  pro- 
nuonced,  it  now  became  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  Crown  for  a  writ  of  tignifieavitto  be  issued 
to  the  sheriff  to  enforce  tiiem.  As  a  rule,  but 
Q&t  aiways,  the  application  for  a  writ  was  a 
merely  formal  proceeding,  and  wajB  granted 
radily. 

Ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  was  exercised  over 
liity  as  well  as  over  clergy,  and  took  cognisance 
of  questions  of  doctrine,  morality,  marriages, 
tc^tamentfi^  legitimacy,  intestates^  property, 
ttdociary  and  pledging  contracts,  promises 
and  keeping  of  oath^  and  libels.  In  cases  of 
iuTBST,  the  case  was  always  tried  bv  the 
lihhop  or  archbishop ;  the  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tdice  was  excommunication;  then,  by  the 
^tnte  5  Richard  U.,  the  chancdlor  was 
authorised  to  arrest  the  condenmed  on  the 
bishop's  certificate,  and  by  2  Henry  IV.  the 
bf^ope  themselves  were  allowed  to  arrest  and 
imprison  the  offender,  and  if  he  proved 
obstinate  he  was,  by  2  Henry  V. ,  to  be  handed 
(vtr  to  the  sherijff  to  be  burnt. 

AppeaU :  From  the  date  of  the  Conquest, 
the  system  of  appeals  became  developed. 
There  was  firvt  of  all  the  appeal  ex  gravamine^ 
^T tiira-judieial  appeal,  by  which  a  defendant, 
f(t:licg  that  justice  was  denied  him  during  his 
tml  might  appeal  to  a  higher  ecclesiastical 
aLthority;  as  soon  as  notice  of  appeal  was 
giren,  all  further  proceedings  in  the  trial 
voald  be  void.  A  great  portion  of  the  re- 
ujided  appeals  to  Rome  were  of  this  character. . 
Judicial  appeals  were  from  a  definite  sen- 
truce  of  one  court  to  the  superior  court,  the 
tmal  Court  of  Appeal  being  vested  in  the 
mhbishop ;  but  if  the  archbishop  *^  failed  to 
ii"  JQ^tice,"  appeal  was  made  to  the  king  to 
^y  sll  proceedings,  or  to  order  a  re-hearing 
i)i  the  case  by  the  archbishop. 

By  the  leave  of  the  king,  up  to  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  appeals  might  be  carried  to  Rome, 
bit  in  Henry  IL's  time  appeals  to  Rome  were 
P*rtfdble  without  permission  from  the  king; 
by  the  common  law,  however,  the  king  coidd 
i'Thid  any  subject  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
<[:'Qi<i  prevent  any  papal  or  foreign  sentence 
tri«m  being  received  in  England.  Again,  by 
'Is  Statutes  of  Prsmunire,  only  such  appeals 
t'»PuMne  were  lawful  as  the  secular  tribunals 
':f  the  kingdom  were  incompetent  to  deal 
*snth.  None  of  these  appeals  had  any  ref er- 
ute  to  matters  of  doctrine,  ritual,  or  morals, 
ut  were  confined  to  debatable  questions  of 
Carriage,  testaments,  disputed  elections,  etc. 

Pi^hiiitioms  became  general  in  Henry  III.'s 
rr;-iqn,  by  which  the  king  stayed  all  proceed- 
-•yrsin  ecclesiastical  courts,  when  they  were 
rj.  foaohing  upon  the  province  of  the  secular 
:art!,  or  when  " the  rights  of  the  subject " 
»"^•  interfered  with.  By  13  Edward  I.  such 
prohibitions  could  not  be  issued  where  '*  mere 
Horitoal"  matters  were  being  tried. 


Third  Period  :  from  the  Reformation 
TO  1832. — Grreat  changes  were  made  at  the 
Reformation  both  in  ecclesiastical  law  and  in 
the  constitution  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Henry  VIII  in  1531  compelled  the  clergy 
to  acknowledge  him  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  so  far  as  is  allowed  by 
the  law  of  Christ ;  and  by  the  Act  of  Supre- 
macy, 1535,  this  title  is  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment. In  1533  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
in  all  cases  whatsoever  is  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  preamble  of  the  same  Act  speaks 
"  of  the  authority,  fitness,  and  usage  of  the 
spirituality  to  administer  the  laws  spiritual ;  '* 
and  **of  tiie  parallel  authority  of  the  tem- 
porality to  administer  the  laws  temporal;*' 
and  **  of  the  alliance  between  these  two  juris- 
dictions.*' By  the  Act  of  Supremacy  Henry 
recovered  from  the  Papacy  the  authority  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
but  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  popes : 
henceforth  the  Crown  becomes  the  usurper  in 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Henceforth  Con- 
vocation could  only  meet  b^  the  king's  com- 
mand, and  the  power  of  legislation  was  taken 
from  it.  The  ancient  Church  courts  were  all 
preserved,  but  the  bishops  had  to  accept  a 
commission  from  the  king's  Vicar-General, 
an  entirely  new  official,  before  they  could 
exercise  their  jurisdiction ;  thus  yielding  to 
the  assumption  that  the  king  is  the  source  of 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Otherwise  the 
constitution  and  procedure  of  the  Church 
courts  remained  as  before,  with  the  exception 
that  la>'men  might  act  as  ecclesiastical 
judges. 

A  new  court  of  appeal,  called  The  Court  of 
Delegates,  was  set  up  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1534  ;  it  was  aboli^ed  by  Mary,  but  revived 
by  Elizabeth  in  1559.  [Delegates.]  Only 
seven  appeals  which  in  any  way  remotely 
affected  doctrine  are  known  to  have  come 
before  this  court,  and  in  no  one  case  did  that 
court  reverse  the  decision  of  the  regular 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  of  doctrine. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  properly 
constituted  Church  court,  it  has  been  held  by 
many  that  it  was  not  intended  for  appeals  in 
purely  spiritual  matters ;  in  other  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  such  as  marriage  and  tes- 
taments, its  jurisdiction  was  complete  and 
final.  The  court  was  abolished  in  1832,  and 
its  jurisdiction  handed  over  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  royal 
commissioners  who  advised  this  change  of 
tribunal  do  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  appeals  on  matters  of  doctrine 
being  brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  "  It 
was  created  for  the  consideration  of  a  totally 
different  class  of  cases"  (Lord  Brougham). 
But  as  questions  of  doctrine  are  decided 
now  by  that  tribunal,  the  power  of  self- 
government  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
which  the  Church  of  England,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  once 
enjoyed,  and  which  is  an  essential  part  of  her 
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conBtitution,  ia  disputed  and  taken  from  her. 
The  mainteDance  of  this  tribonal  ia  also  held 
by  many  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Reformation 
Bcttlement,  or  at  least  to  be  no  part  of  it. 

The  Court  of  High  Commissumy  created  in 
1558  as  a  supreme  court  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  had  jurisdiction  over  *'  all  manner 
of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  offences,*' 
etc.  The  Crown  appointed  "such  persons 
being  natural  bom  subjects  as  the  Soverei^ 
shall  think  meet"  to  exercise  this  jurisdic- 
tion. Elizabeth,  in  issuing  her  fint  com- 
mission, appointed  eighteen  persons,  and 
this  formed  a  precedent  for  subsequent  ones. 
The  court  was  open  as  a  court  of  first  in- 
stance. It  proceeded  on  suspicion,  informa- 
tion, or  presentment.  There  was  no  appeal 
from  its  decisions  (except  for  a  short  time  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.).  Important  cases  of 
doctrine  were  decided  by  this  court ;  but  it 
also  took  cognisance  of  almost  every  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  offence.  After  existing  for  over 
eighty  years,  it  was  abolished  by  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1641. 

Fou&TH  Pbriod:  since  1832. — Under  the 
Church  Discipline  Act,  1840,  the  bishop  may 
issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  consisting  of 
five  persons,  one  being  a  clerical  official  of 
the  diocese,  in  the  case  of  a  beneficed  derk 
accused  of  any  grave  offence ;  if  a  primA  facts 
cose  is  made  out  against  the  accused,  it  rests 
with  the  bishop  to  take  further  proceedings ; 
if  the  accused  plead  g^uilty,  the  bishop  may 
pronounce  sentence  forthwith.  Another  course 
IS  for  the  bishop,  assisted  by  three  assessors, 
to  judicially  hear  and  determine  the  cause, 
and  pronounce  sentence  if  necessary.  The 
third  course  is  for  the  bishop  to  send  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Arches,  irom  which  court 
appeal  lies  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Ycvry  Council.  Such  archbishops  and  bishops 
as  are  members  of  the  Privy  Council  are  to  be 
on  the  Judicial  Committee  for  hearing  such 
appeals;  but,  by  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
Act  of  1876,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  are 
to  act  only  as  assessors. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  [1874], 
37  &  38  Vict.,  cap.  86,  enables  the  archdeacon 
or  either  of  the  churchwardens,  or  three 
parishioners  who  shall  declare  themselves 
bondjide  members  of  the  Chureh  of  England, 
to  lay  a  complaint  before  the  bishop  against 
an  incumbent.  Such  complaint  is  limited  to 
three  points  (I)  alterations  in  the  fabric ;  (2) 
unlawful  ornaments  or  neglect  of  lawful 
ornaments  or  vestures ;  (3)  neglect  of  rubrics, 
or  alterations  or  additions  to  rubrics.  Where- 
upon the  bishop  exercises  his  discretion 
whether  further  proceedings  shall  be  taken. 
If  the  parties  agree  to  leave  the  case  in  the 
bishop's  hands,  he  decides  the  question,  and 
there  is  no  appeal.  If  the  parties  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  bishop's  direction,  he  sends  the 
case  to  the  arehbishop,  who  directs  the  judge, 
appointed  by  this  Act,  to  hear  and  decide  the 
case.    If  the  case  is  proved,  the  judge  issues 


8  monition ;  if  the  monition  is  diaobeyed,  tlJ 
penalty  is  inhibition  from  perf omiing'  Divin 
iService  in  the  diocese  for  a  period  not  exoeeo 
ing  three  months ;  if  at  the  expirAtion  of  th^ 
time  the  incumbent  does  not  in  writing  uij 
dertake  to  obey  the  monition,  the  inhibitit:^ 
remains  in  force  for  three  years,  after  whiH 
the  benefice  of  the  defendant  beoomes  vacan^ 
Appeal  from  this  court  lies  to  the  Judicl^ 
Committee  of  the  Rrivy  CounciL  The  jud^ 
of  the  court  constituted  by  this  Act  is  to  b^ 
either  a  barrister  of  ten  years*  standing,  o 
an  ex-judge  of  one  of  the  Superior  Coort^ 
and  is  to  be  judge  of  the  provincial  courts  o| 
Canterbury  and  York.  He  is  also  to  becomi 
Official  Principal  of  each  province,  as  th 
offices  become  vacant,  and  so  be  enabled  u 
pronounce  any  ecclesiastical  sentence. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1881 
on  the  motion  of  Archbishop  Tait»  to  inquin 
into  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Ed 
desiastical  Courts,  made  their  report  in  1SS4 
Their  recommendations  were  groaped  Jtniki 
three  heads : — [1]  Procedure  in  cases  of  mi^j 
conduct  and  neglect  of  duty  ;  [21  in  cases  oj 
heresy  and  breach  of  ritual ;  [3  J  general  ALti 
miscellaneous.  The  Commissioners  felt  thai 
the  offences  under  the  first  two  heads  should  be 
regarded  under  distinct  aspects,  the  Chun'ii 
Discipline  Act  of  1840  having  treated  thi^j 
all  alike.  The  majority  of  the  Commiaaioiitr^ 
were  in  favour  of  giving  the  bishop  an  uhsi*- 
lute  veto  upon  the  proposal  to  prosc^au*  i 
clerk,  with  a  view  of  preventing  faivolous  or 
vexatious  proceedings.  The  Commisnoo^'n 
also  recommended  a  different  constitution  of 
the  Diocesan  Court  for  ritual  questions  frjm 
that  for  moral  offences :  in  the  latter  case  th.^ 
bishop  and  chancellor  or  the  chancellor  alone ; 
in  the  former,  the  bishop  with  a  legal  and 
theological  assessor,  the  latter  to  be  chosea 
by  the  bishop  with  the  advice  of  hi?  d«n 
and  chapter.  An  appeal  to  lie  from  the  Dit- 
cesan  to  the  Provincial  Court,  the  latter  t^ 
consist  (at  the  discretion  of  the  archbishop 
of  the  official  principal  alone,  or  of  the  an-h- 
bishop  with  the  official  principal  as  as»e«»Jr, 
and  any  number  of  theologicid  assessors  not 
exceeding  five,  who  are  to  be  either  biahop* 
or  university  professors.  An  appeal  to  lie  from 
the  Provincial  Court  to  the  Crown,  whirh 
shall  appoint  a  permanent  body  of  lay  jndg^ 
learned  in  the  law,  five  being  summoned  for 
each  case  in  rotation,  who  are  to  declare 
themselves  members  of  the  Chureh  of  EofirlsD  L 

Such  is  a  short  summary  of  a  laborious  an<i 
learned  document,  which,  it  is  needless  to  n.*\ 
has  been  subjected  to  the  most  minute  adA 
careful  criticism  since  its  promulgation.  It 
is  a  large  volume,  full  of  Uie  most  valuable 
historical  information.  The  late  lamented 
Archbishop  Tait  was  largely  responsiUe  for 
the  rough  draft  of  it,  and  his  death  before  th^ 
labours  of  the  Commissioners  were  complete 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  serious  blow.  The 
report  has  been  debated  in  Convocation,  »a 
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well  ia  by  learned  adepts  in  law  and  ecclesias- 
tiuil  iustoTj,  and  the  impression  has,  we  be- 
lit-re,  grown  erer  stronger  within  the  Church 
iulf,  that  it  would  be,  on  the  whc^e,  a  wise 
ind  jufit  arrangement.  Among  what  is  known 
di|the  ''High  Church*'  party  the  lay  lodges 
ui  the  final  appeal  seem  to  be  viewed  with 
most  dia&TOur.  Had  Archbishop  Tait  lived, 
m  all  probability  the  report  would  by  this 
time,  with  whatever  modifications,  have  become 
Isw.  At  present  it  has  considerable  moral 
indaence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  wish  well 
to  the  Church  in  its  controverues,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  it  law. 

Eck,  JoHANK  Maieb  VON,  bom  in 
Swalia,  November,  1486.  His  father  was  a 
p'liADt,  but  the  boy  was  educated  by  his 
uaile,  Martin  Maier,  a  priest.  Johann 
studied  at  Tiibingen  (where  he  took  the  de- 
ISne  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1501)  and  Co- 
^<^e,  aad  afterwards  went  to  Freiburg  to 
itodj  and  teach.  In  1510  he  became  pro- 
f^-sor  of  theolofiT'  at  Ingolstadt,  where  he 
iirnl  until  his  death  in  1543.  In  1518  he 
«i{.*iied  a  dispute  with  Luther  at  Leipzig, 
which  he  began  by  criticising  Luther*s  theses, 
and  in  which  they  debated  about  the  Pope*s 
eQprtmacy,  indulgences,  penance,  and  purga- 
tnry.  Eck  was  conquered  before  (>eorge, 
I^tike  of  Saxony,  in  1619 ;  but  in  January, 
1520,  he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  Leo  X., 
«bo  entmsted  him  vdth  the  publication  of 
the  Boll  Exturge  Dwnine,  It  was  received 
v]th  80ch  indignation  in  the  places  where 
b  attempted  to  publish  it,  that  he  escaped 
vith  diificulty,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  pub- 
Ut'h  it  in  Ingolstadt  He  had  in  1519  been 
'^zajTHl  in  a  controversy  with  Carolostadius 
•mci^ming  free  wiH  In  1525  Eck  pub- 
'><h«d  the  Enehiridion  Loeorum  Cammunium 
»4ffnm  Lutherum,  a  series  of  tracts  on  most 
( f  the  subjects  contested  between  Papists  and 
I'rotestants,  which,  though  it  caused  much 
^xcittf^ent,  failed  to  produce  any  lasting  re- 
<>iit.  In  1526,  a  meeting  was  arranged  be- 
Ue^n  Eck  and  Zwingli,  the  Swiss  Reformer, 
at  Baden,  in  Aargau,  which  resulted  in  the 
■«r(^^thening  of  Zwingli*s  cause.  At  the 
W?t  of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  Eck  argued 
^Qst  the  Protestant  Confession,  and  in 
I>il  assisted  at  a  Conference  at  Batisbon, 
^bert  he  dissented  from  Pflug  and  Groppe 
«iih  reference  to  the  Union  Articles.  A 
iT-ut  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  was  pub- 
i5*h<»d  in  Paris  in  1543.  Among  his  other 
*«rki»  were  two  discourses  on  the  Sacrifice 
'rf  the  Mass,  and  various  controversial  pam- 

Sdactics  [Or.  eelegd,  "to  select "].--A 
^hud  of  philosophers,  which  arose  about  the 
biimming  of  the  third  century  at  Alexandria. 
r&^  took  their  origin  from  the  heathens. 
Potdznon  of  Alezandna,  who  lived  in  the  days 
>f  Augrustus  and  'Hbsrius,  is  received  as  their 
^'ler.     Tired   of  the  negations    of    the 


Pyrrhonists,  he  attempted  to  gather  out  of  the 
mythologies  something  which  the  understand- 
ing could  lean  upon.  The  Eclectics  professed 
to  be  seekers  alter  truth,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  it,  they  refused  to  accept  in- 
discriminately the  authority  of  others  without 
first  proving  it  themselves.  They  selected 
truths  from  the  teaching  of  different  philoso- 
phers, and  blended  them  together  so  that  each 
man  formed  his  own  theology.  Eclecticism 
arose  from  the  prevailing  discontent  with 
definite  schools  of  thought,  aU  of  which  were 
found  in  some  way  unsatis&ctory.  The  germs 
of  the  principle  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others,  but  it  was 
formed  into  a  definite  system  by  Ammonius 
Saccas  (a.d.  193-242),  his  contemporary, a  sack 
porter  to  the  corn-ships  of  Alexandria.  The 
aim  of  the  original  Eclectics  was  to  reconcile 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  with  those  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus  symbolised  the 
idea  by  setting  up  statues  of  Oipheus,  Pytha- 
goras, and  our  Lord  upon  the  same  level. 
They  succeeded  in  accomplishins;  their  pur- 
pose to  a  certain  extent,  but  only  by  means 
of  taking  away  from  Christianity  all  its  most 
important  truths,  doing  away  with  the  doc- 
trines of  inspiration,  miracles,  etc.  Out  of 
Eclecticism  came  the  doctrine  of  Neo-Platon- 
ism,  which  was  started  by  Ammonius,  and 
developed  by  Plotinus  and  Porphyry.  Al- 
though neither  of  these  systems  has  much  in 
common  with  Christianity,  the  study  of  them 
led  the  Eclectics  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
its  truths,  which  had  before  beep  passed  over 
as  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  philosophers,  and 
by  this  means  some  were  brought  to  adopt 
Qiristianity  as  a  whole. 

The  nanje  has  been  applied  in  our  own  time 
to  some  members  of  the  Broad  Church  school, 
who  are  imwilling  to  hold  absolutely  the 
opinions  of  any  party,  but  prefer  to  be  guided 
by  their  own  conscience  and  common  sense. 

Sdhemites. — A  sect  of  the  Moham- 
medans, founded  by  Ibrahim  Edhem,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  an  ascetic  life. 

Sdmer.  or  Sadaier. — An  English  Bene- 
dictine of  St.  Saviour's  monastery  in  Canter- 
bury, afterwards  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and 
lastly  Bidiop  of  St.  Andrews.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  about  1 120.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  his  time,  in  six  books,  from  1066 
to  1122  ;  this  work  he  calls  Mistaria  liovorum^ 
and  reports  at  length  the  disputes  between 
Henry  I.  and  Anselm.  Edmer  also  wrote 
the  Lives  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Wilfrid,  and 
several  tracts. 

Sdnrand,  St.,  Kino  and  Martyr  [h,  841, 
d.  870].  He  was  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  was  chosen  by  Offa,  King  of  East 
Anglia,  to  succeed  him.  He  landed  in  Eng- 
land in  856,  near  Hunstanton,  and  there  is  a 
ruined  chapel   in   the  little  village   of  St. 
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Edmunds,  close  by,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  him.  He  was  crowned  on 
Christmas  Day  by  Humbert,  Bishop  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  reigned  peaceably  for  fifteen 
years,  when  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
the  Danes,  headed  by  two  brothers,  Hingwar 
and  Hubba.  They  spent  the  winter  of  866 
in  England,  and  fortified  themselves  at  Thet- 
ford.  King  Edmund  made  a  gallant  fight 
against  them,  but  was  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  and  retreated  to  Eglesdene,  now 
Hoxne,  in  the  northern  part  of  Suffolk. 
Thither  he  was  pursued  by  his  enemies,  and 
made  prisoner.  They  offered  him  life  and 
liberty  if  he  would  abjure  his  faith  and  rule 
under  them«  On  his  steadfast  refusal  they 
beat  him  with  clubs,  and  afterwards  bound 
him  to  a  tree  and  shot  him  to  death,  after 
which  they  cut  off  his  head  and  threw  it  into 
the  wood.  Legend  says  that  when  his  people 
took  down  his  body  from  the  tree,  they  sought 
for  his  head,  and  at  length  found  it  guarded 
between  the  paws  of  a  wolf,  who  gave  up  his 
treasure  and  then  retreated  with  doleful 
mourning.  This  story  is  often  represented 
in  mural  paintings  and  on  carved  wood  screens 
in  East  Anglian  churches.  Until  1849  there 
stood  in  the  park  at  Hoxne  a  very  ancient 
oak,  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  was 
always  regarded  with  especial  interest  because 
old  tradition  had  declared  that  this  was  the  tree 
at  which  St.  Edmund  was  slain.  That  year 
it  fell,  and  in  the  course  of  its  breaking  up  an 
arrow-head  was  found  imbedded  in  the  trunk, 
and  the  old  tradition  seemed  to  be  confirmed. 
He  was  buried  at  Hoxne,  and  a  little  wooden 
chapel  was  built  over  his  grave,  on  the  site 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Abbey.  Thirty- 
three  years  later  his  remains  were  removed 
to  Beadricesworth,  where  Sibert,  the  founder 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  had  built  a  beautiful 
church.  During  a  Danish  war  in  1010  St. 
Edmund's  body  was  conveyed  to  London, 
and  legend  says  that  as  the  bones  passed 
through  Cripplegate  **  the  lame  were  restored 
to  the  use  of  their  limbs."  In  1013  it  was 
carried  back  .to  Beadricesworth,  and  under 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  it  still  rests ;  but  the 
name  has  been  changed  from  Beadricesworth 
to  Bury  {i.e.,  "town")  St.  Edmunds.  Cnut 
founded  a  splendid  monastery  in  memory  of 
the  martyred  king,  which  became  the  chief 
religious  centre  of  Eastern  England.  The 
shrine  of  St.  Edmund  was  visited  b^  many 
royal  persons,  and  is  memorable  in  history  as 
the  place  where  the  English  barons  banded 
themselves  together  to  obtain  the  Great 
Charter  from  King  John.  This  saint  is  com- 
memorated on  Nov.  20th. 

Sducation. — This  word  is  derived  either 
from  edvcnre,  **  to  bring  up,"  OTfTomeducere^  "to 
bring  out" — probably  the  former.  The  con- 
sideration of  what  man  is  will  show  what  re- 
quires to  be  maintained  and  developed  in  him. 
He  has  to  do  his  duty  in  this  world,  he  has 


both  a  physical  frame  and  intellectual  licoj 
ties,  which  need  nourishment.  He  ia  a  atizn 
of  his  country,  and  he  is  an  immortal  bani 
He  has  a  soul.  To  all  these  points  it  is  n^ 
f ul,  therefore,  that  his  education  should  Ij 
directed.  But  the  Church  of  Christ  was  ^ 
up  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  turning  a| 
these  feuiulties  to  the  highest  and  noblest  eod^ 
and  so  i^  as  the  Church  has  been  faithful  t| 
her  trust,  she  has  followed  this  aim.  Th 
history  of  Christianity  is  a  history  partly  <^ 
noble  works  done,  puily  of  high  ideals  ml 
yet  fulfilled.  Consequently,  we  recc^;nise  tb^ 
education  which  is  true  to  the  nature  of  m«i 
should  aim  at  his  eternal  and  his  bodily  heaUi] 
and  his  social  usefulness. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  there  w^r^ 
schools  held  by  the  Jewish  Babbis  in  Pale^i 
tine,  and  those  of  the  pagan  teachers  throughi 
out  the  Roman  Empire,  for  those  who  couJ*. 
afford  to  pay  [JTbr.  Fat.,  i.  73].  But  the»^ 
pagan  schools  were  eschewed  by  Christians 
The  first  Christian  school  of  which  wc  hurt 
any  mention  is  the  great  Catechetical  Schu<:>] 
of  Alexandria  [see  a  very  spirited  aecoiml 
of  it  in  Bangslejrs  Alexandria  and  her  ScAof-'sj^ 
founded  by  Pantjenus  (q.v.),  and  the  examjuH 
was  gradually  followed  in  the  great  moD;i^^ 
teries  which  sprang  up  in  Christendom.  Th^ 
g^reatest  name  in  the  history  of  medisevEl! 
education  is  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne), 
who  made  it  his  aim  to  refound  the  educatjoiu.* 
institutions  which  the  overthrow  of  the  Boroaa 
Empire  had  cast  down.  He  invited  Alcuin 
from  England  to  take  charge  of  the  si^hoolr 
in  his  empire.  Another  great  movement  we> 
made  by  the  highly  civilised  and  refiotii 
Norman  raoe,  after  their  permanent  BettJt>- 
ment  in  Northern  France.  The  Norman  schof-l 
of  Bee,  founded  by  Herluin,  had  among  its 
presidents  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  The  n> 
of  the  University  of  Paris  marks  a  new 
epoch,  and  this  example  was  followed  with 
brilliant  success  in  England.  The  great  publi* 
schools  of  England,  beginning  wiUi  Win- 
chester, were  at  first  connected  with  the  idei 
of  the  University.      [Winchester;  EtosJ 

The  Reformation  saw  an  active  movement 
on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  people . 
several  of  the  noblest  of  English  schools  heins 
connected  with  the  name  of  Edward  VI.. 
notably  the  Bluecoat  School  in  London  ani 
King  Edward^s  at  Birmingham.  The  t>f- 
quests  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  are  full  of  gifts  for  parochial  schools. 
as  visitors  to  old  churches,  who  see  the  notioi 
boards  in  the  vestries  or  on  the  inside  of  th^^ 
tower  walls,  will  remember.  But  in  nearly  •'^- 
these  cases  the  bequest  was  limited  to  m  im^^ 
poor  children,  the  idea  evidently  being  that  th- 
trustees  were  to  look  out  promising  subjects 
who  might  be  trusted  to  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth.  There  was  w 
systematic  effort  made  on  behalf  of  alL 

The  systematic  endeavour  to  educate  th-' 
whole  people  is  connected  with  the  honour^ 
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of  Andrew  BeU  [1752-1832]  and 
Joseph  limcaster  p771-lS38],  men  of  dif- 
fereot  religions  Tiews,  and  who  must  be 
regarded  as  honourable  rivals  in  a  noble  aim. 
Bell,  though  educated  as  a  Presbyterian, 
became  an  £agiiah  clergyman  and  an  Indian 
chaplain.  On  his  return  to  England  he  put 
forth  a  Bcheme  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
[1797].  It  attracted  little  attention  until  the 
text  year,  when  Mr.  Lancaster,  a  Quaker, 
put  the  scheme  into  action  by  opening  a 
school  for  neglected  children  near  his  Other's 
boose  in  the  Braough  Road,  Southwark.  It 
was  80  successful  that  other  schools  rose,  and 
Dr.  BeU  was  backed  by  leading  members  of 
the  Chorch,  who  felt  that  here  was  a  duty 
vfaidi  the  Church  had  long  neglected,  and 
that  education  should  have  a  religious  guid- 
ance. This  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
XatioDal  Society  in  1812,  while  the  Nonoon- 
foniuBts  formed  another,  called  the  British 
and  For^gn  School  Society;  the  distin- 
fniiahing  feature  of  the  latter  being  that  the 
Bible  oBdy  should  be  used  in  their  schools, 
and  no  Church  formularies. 

The  foundation  in  1839  of  the  Committee  of 
CquhcU  on  £tkieaiion  was  a  recognition  by  the 
^^tate  of  its  duty  in  this  respect.  The  prin* 
ciple  on  which  it  proceeded  was  that  of  foster* 
ing  and  encouraging  existing  schools,  in- 
spectors being  appointed  who  should  be  of  the 
sime  religions  opinions  as  those  taught  in  the 
!v:hool8  they  risited.  In  1846  fresh  help  was 
<'ffered  to  existing  schools,  though  differences 
iiToae  between  the  National  Society  and  the 
(ioTffmnent  about  management,  the  latter 
claiming  more  authority  than  the  former  was 
willing  to  concede  The  differences  were 
never  aatisliactorily  settled,  though  in  spite  of 
them  the  schools  flourished.  Then  came  the 
fJon$cimee  Qause,  which  allowed  any  child  to 
be  withdrawn  by  its  parent  from  any  religious 
I'^sBon.  It  was,  however,  but  seldom  used : 
the  writer  of  this  article  for  five  years  was 
ininager  of  a  school  in  a  parish  where  there 
Vftd  many  Roman  CathoUcs  as  well  as  Dis- 
senters, and  not  one  child  was  so  withdrawn. 

The  Act  of  1870  for  the  first  time  made  edu- 
<^tion  compulsory,  and  provided  that  where 
tht-re  was  no  school  such  as  met  the  require- 
Dit'ots  of  the  Education  I>epartment,  a  jBoard 
Bhoald  be  formed,  which  should  be  required 
t<)  boild  a  school.  In  Board  Schools  the 
bible  may  be  read  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Board,  but  no  religious  formularies 
must  be  taught.  The  present  conspectus  of 
the  state  of  niucation  in  England  is  gathered 
from  the  OJUiai  Tear-Book  of  the  Church  of 
Sft^Und.  In  1870  there  was  an  average 
attendance  in  Church  of  England  Schools  of 
b44,334  children,  9,841  pupil-teachers,  944 
4Mitant  teachers,  9,631  certificated  teachers ; 
vhireas  in  1883  the  average  attendance  of 
(.hildren  was  1,562,507,  the  pupil-teachers 
numbered  12,462,  assistant  teachers  6,884, 
certificated  teachers  19,201.     The  progress 


made  by  Roman  Catholic  schools  during  the 
same  period  is  as  follows :— In  1870  they  had 
an  average  attendance  of  66,066  children ;  in 
1883  this  was  increased  to  162,310.  The 
Protestant  Dissenters  had  in  1870  an  average 
attendance  of  241,989  children,  and  in  1883 
an  average  of  373,493.  The  voluntary  con- 
tributions towards  the  maintenance  of  Church 
of  England  schools  from  1870-83  amounted 
to  JB7,269,837;  those  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestant  Dissenters  combined,  during 
the  same  period,  to  £1,905,976.  The  Board 
Schools  in  1883  had  an  average  attendance 
of  1,028,904  chUdren. 

For  the  training  of  masters  and  mistresses 
for  Church  of  England  schools  there  are 
twenty-nine  training  colleges,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

SdwardySr.,  Kino  and  Martyr. — Edward 
was  the  son  of  King  Edgar,  bom  about  962, 
and  baptised  by  St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  by  the  chief  of  the  nobility. 
His  mother-in-law,  Elfrida,  the  late  king*s 
widow,  opposed  his  succession,  and  formed  a 
party  in  favour  of  her  own  son  Ethelred. 
Edward  was,  however,  crowned,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Dunstan  ruled  well,  but  only  for 
three  years.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  and 
one  day,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corfe 
Castle  in  Dorsetshire,  Emida's  residence,  he 
stopped  there  for  some  refreshment,  and 
while  drinking  he  was  treacherouslv  stabbed, 
it  is  said  by  order  of  his  mother-in-law.  She 
had  him  buried  without  any  royal  honours  at 
Wareham.  It  is  asserted  that  many  miracles 
were  performed  at  his  g^ve,  and  two  years 
later  his  body  was  removed,  with  much  pomp, 
to  King  Alfred's  minster  at  Shaftesbury.  I'ho 
name  Martyr  has  been  given  to  him  more  on 
account  of  his  unjust  and  cruel  murder  than 
for  anything  which  he  specially  achieved  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  he  was  held 
in  high  estimation  for  the  favour  which  he 
showed  to  Monasticism. 

Sdwaxd  the  Confessor  [6.  about  1004, 
d,  1066],  the  younger  son  of  Ethelred  tho 
Unready,  was  brought  up  in  Normandy  at 
the  court  of  Richard  the  Qood.  He  succeeded 
his  half-brother,  Hardicanute,  on  tho  English 
throne  in  1042,  in  spite  of  some  opposition  on 
behalf  of  Sweyn,  Canute's  nephew;  but 
Edward's  claims  were  supported  and  estab- 
lished by  Earl  Gk>dwin,  whose  daughter, 
Edith,  he  married  soon  after  his  accession. 
Edward  removed  the  Danish  Tax,  which  had 
oppressed  the  land  for  thirty-eight  years,  but 
destroyed  the  popularity  which  this  would 
have  gained  for  him  by  the  favour  wbich  he 
showed  to  foreigners,  among  whom  he  had 
been  educated,  and  whom  he  nominated  to  all 
the  high  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  the 
kingdom.  In  1051  he  rejected  the  proposals 
of  Earl  GKxiwin  and  the  Canterbury  monks 
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for  the  appointment  to  the  See  of  Canterhury, 
and  nominated  one  of  his  foreign  friends  in- 
stead ;  and  added  to  the  earl's  anger  b^  re- 
quiring him  to  take  vengeance  on  the  citizens 
of  Cauterhury  for  insults  offered  to  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders.  Godwin  and  his  son 
Harold  crossed  to  Flanders,  and  returned  in 
the  following  year  at  the  head  of  considerablo 
forces.  A  reconciliation  took  place,  and 
Harold  was  entrusted,  after  his  father's  death, 
with  the  task  of  fighting  the  Welsh,  who  had 
invaded  England  under  their  king  Gruffydd. 
The  invaders  were  beaten  back  for  the  time, 
but  reappeared  in  1062,  when  Harold  and 
Tostig  united  their  forces,  defeated  them,  and 
sent  their  leader's  head  to  the  king.  In  1066 
the  Northumbrians  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  tyranny  of  their  earl,  Tostig.  Edward 
was  (Usposed  to  take  summary  vengeance,  but 
on  the  representation  of  the  Oxford  gemote 
that  there  was  justice  in  the  claims  of  the 
rebels,  he  promised  that  they  should  have  a 
renewal  of  Canute's  laws,  and  banished 
Tostig.  In  1065  Westminster  Abbey  was 
consecrated,  which  had  been  begun  by  Edward 
in  1049.  He  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in  the 
Abbey,  as  he  died  the  year  after  its  consecra- 
tion. Much  of  Edward's  life  was  devoted  to 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  he  was  content  to 
leave  the  government  practically  in  the  hands 
of  others.  He  was  of  too  yielding  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  well  fitted  for  his  position,  though 
he  was  much  respected  by  the  people  for  his 
piety  and  virtue.  A  full  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  his  reign  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  but  will  be  found  in  Cassell^s  JHetionary 
of  EnglUh  History. 

Edwin,  Kino  of  Deiba  ro85--633]. — One 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Old  English  mon- 
archs.  He  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
Forth,  and  it  is  said  that  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh is  named  after  him.  The  chief  event 
of  his  reign,  however,  as  far  as  this  work  is 
concerned,  is  the  history  of  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Paulinus.  His  glorious 
reign  ended  in  defeat  and  disaster,  for  he  was 
slam  in  battle  against  the  heathen  Penda. 
But  before  long  Uie  seed  which  he  had  sown 
brought  forth  fruit,  Christianity  everywhere 
spread  itself  over  the  north,  and  the  kingdom 
renewed  its  vigour. 

Slfede*  Haks,  the  missionary  to  the 
Qreenlanders,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Nor- 
way in  1686.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  and 
in  1707  was  ordained  priest  of  Vaagen.  He 
had  read  a  description  of  the  heathen  state 
of  Greenland,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishops  of  Ber- 
gen and  Trondhjem,  proposing  to  form  an  ex- 
pedition for  its  conversion,  which  was  approved 
of ;  so  in  1717  he  threw  up  his  living  and 
went  to  Bergen,  where  he  learnt  the  Green- 
land language,  and  formed  a  company  to  trade 
with  that  country,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  King  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark.    He 


finally  sailed  with  his  family  in  1721.  ThH 
encountered  many  difficulties.  The  settled 
were  entirely  dependent  for  food  on  the  pit 
visions  sent  annuallv  from  Denmark,  ax^ 
when  these  were  delayed  they  were  aJnn"! 
starved.  In  1728  the  Danish  Govemmez] 
determined  to  found  a  colony  there,  bat  vh^'i 
the  soldiers  arrived  they  mutinied,  and  £gea< 
iind  his  family  were  in  great  danger ;  but  h 
1731  Qiristian  VI.,  who  had  succeeded 
Frederick,  recalled  all  but  those  who  cho9^ 
to  remain.  This  last  colony  returned  t^ 
Denmark.  In  1734,  Egede,  finding  that  hij 
health  was  failing,  applied  for  leave  to  retuni 
home,  which  was  granted,  and,  after  a  delA}i 
caused  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his  wif  ej 
he  reached  Copenhagen  at  the  beginning'  o^ 
1736.  A  seminary  for  the  Greenland  miasdt  » 
was  formed  there  in  1740,  and  Egede  wa^ 
appointed  superintendent,  with  the  title  o^ 
bishop.  He  remained  here  till  1747,  and  died 
in  1758.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works, 
Ofnstatndelig  Relation  angaaende  den  Gron- 
landake  Missions  Begynd^hse^  which  was  a  hi^ 
tory  of  his  mission,  and  JDen  gambe  Gronl^nd* 
nye  FerlustreUion,  translated  into  Eng-li^ 
under  the  title  of  "A  Description  of  Green- 
land." 

SicetSB. — ^A  body  who  appeared  m  the 
seventh  century,  and  led  a  monastic  life. 
Their  worship  consisted  in  singing  and 
dancing,  in  imitation  of  Moses  before  thf 
Ark. 

Sichhoniy  Johann  Gottfbibd  [b.  1 732, 
d.  1827],  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  DorrenzimmenL.  in 
the  principality  of  Hohenlohe-Oehringen,  and 
studied  at  Gottingen ;  he  first  became  rector 
of  the  school  at  Ohrdruff,  in   the  duchy  of 
Gotha,  and  in  1775  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Jena.    In  1788 
he  succeeded  Michaelis  in  a  similar  professor- 
ship at  Gottingen,  which  he  held  with  grnt 
reputation  till  his  death.      His  scholsrfibip 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  universal,  embracing 
classical  and  Scriptural  antiquities,  philosophy, 
and  a  complete  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modem  literature  of  all  nations.     He  vas 
made  a  D.D.  in  1811,  became  director  of  the 
Royal  Scientific  Society,   and  pro-rector  of 
the  University  of  Gottiogen  in  1813,  and 
privy-councillor  of  justice  for  Hanover  in 
1819.    In  this  country  Eichhom  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  Biblical  critic,  and  a  chief  of  the 
so-called  iSa^tona/M^ttf  school.  His  critical  writ- 
ings display  extensive  and  accurate  lesmiiur. 
His  great  knowledge  of  Oriental  antiquities 
and  ^s  bold  method  of  thought  led  him  into 
much  learned  and  philosophical  soepticisin. 
He  held  that  all  miraculous  appearances  re- 
lated in  the  Bible  were  ezpUunable  by  the 
laws  of  nature;  he  denied  &atthe  Hebrew    j 
prophets  received  any  supernatural  reveh- 
tions,  and  looked  on  them  merely  as  deyer 
people  who  could  foretell  events.     He  deoie« 
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the  aathentidty  of  several  books  in  the  Old 
Testunent  and  some  of  the  Epistles  in  the 
Xew,  and  r^arded  the  canonioai  Grospels  as 
fompilatioiis  from  anterior  documents.  He 
was  a  ▼olominoos  writer,  and  he  has  left 
vorks  on  Oriental  literature,  Biblical  criticism 
and  philology,  histories  of  arts  and  sciences, 
•.>f  general  literature,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
of  ancient  Greece  and  ancient  Rome,  and 
Ustly  a  research  into  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Goelph,  in  which  he  traces  bock  the  anoes- 
ton  of  the  present  royal  family  of  England 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

TUfhagnitaB — ^A  sect  of  heretics,  of 
whom  we  find  the  first  mention  in  the  ponti- 
fiute  of  Oftllistus  [A.D.  219-224].  They  held 
that  plenary  remission  of  sins  was  to  be  gained 
by  a  K-coira  baptism  by  believers  in  a  book 
ailed  Elchasai.  This  book  declared  that  the 
Son  of  Grod  had  manifested  Himself  many 
times  in  the  world  in  the  persons  of  good  men, 
the  last  manifestation  being  in  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  observed  the  Law  of  Moses, 
txctjpt  with  regard  to  sacrifices,  which  they 
thought  were  especially  hateful  to  Gtod,  who 
:ud  sent  Christ  on  earth  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  them.  It  was  believed  by  the  f  oUowers 
*ji  the  sect  that  the  book  had  been  delivered 
to  a  certain  Eh-hasai,  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan  [a.d.  100],  by  an  angel  ninety-six 
miJes  high,  accompanied  by  a  female  form  of 
the  same  height,  and  that  these  were  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Elchaaaites 
hdted  St  Paul,  and  thought  it  lawful  to 
renounce  their  faith  if  it  were  necessary  for 
th«r  own  safety,  and  to  invoke  salt,  water, 
»iarth,  bread,  sky,  air,  and  winds.  Some 
&n)ongBt  them  held  that  Adam  was  the  Christ, 
iRated  before  all  things ;  that  his  spirit  was 
rdpcrior  to  the  angels ;  that  he  descended  into 
Adam*i  body,  and  appeared  to  the  patriarchs ; 
•md  that  at  laat  he  came  again  in  the  body 
<^f  Adam,  and  was  crucified.  Many  of  their 
"pinioDs  were  adopted  by  other  sects,  especi- 
ally by  the  Essenes  and  the  Ebionites.  The 
Klchasaites  settled  in  Palestine,  beyond  Jor- 
dan. They  had  a  great  veneration  for  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  Elchasai,  and  his  descend- 
ant!); in  the  reign  of  Valens,  two  sisters, 
Marthas  and  Marthana,  were  highly  rever- 
enced as  belonging  to  the  family.  The  sect 
ii  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Epiphanius, 
Eo^bias,  and  St.  Augustine,  and  is  strongly 
attacked  by  Origen. 

Slder.    [Pbxsbttbhianibm.] 

Sleetion. — ^The  doctrine  described  under 
this  name  involves  some  deep  mysteries,  such 
u  God's  eternal  immutable  decrees,  and  the 
fr<Miom  of  the  human  will;  and  without 
<*ntpring  into  minute  details  and  minor  sub- 
<liviiions,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  considered 
from  a  double  point  of  view — its  source  or 
tnrmimm  €  qwc^  md  its  object  or  terminus  ad 


The  first  point— its  source  or  terminus  a  qtso 
— may  be  briefly  stated.  God  must  have  had 
some  distinct  purpose  in  view  when  He  made 
man,  and  that  purpose  is  in  Christian  theology 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  establish- 
ment of  intimate  communion  between  him  and 
his  Creator.  Sin,  however,  stepped  in  and  de- 
stroyed that  oonmiunion  in  its  infancy,  and 
grace  was  pro^aded  to  restore  and  enlarge  it. 
The  Supralapsarian  view  that  God  intended 
Adam  to  fall,  even  before  He  made  him,  has 
no  direct  Scriptural  warrant.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  autihoritatively  told  that  God 
"  sent  His  Son  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost,*'  and  as  the  whole  human  race  may 
be  considered  as  lost  in  its  natural  condition, 
God's  evident  purpose  in  the  gift  of  His  Son, 
*<  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  was  to  seek  and  to  save  the  whole 
human  race.  The  moving  cause,  then,  of  the 
Gofipel,  in  all  its  parts,  is  in  God  alone ;  and 
whatever  Election  may  mean,  it  proceeds 
entirely  and  only  from  ilim. 

In  the  next  point  to  be  considered,  the 
object  of  Election,  or  its  terminus  ad  quem,  a 
variety  of  opinions  at  once  crop  up.  The 
three  chief  are  the  Calvinist  view,  the  Armin- 
ian,  and  the  National  or  Ecclesiastical. 

The  Calvinist  view,  taking  human  nature  as 
wholly  corrupt  and  unable  to  respond  of  itself 
to  the  call  of  grace,  considers  that  God,  by 
the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  eternal  decree, 
determined  that  a  certain  number  of  men 
should  answer  His  call  and  be  eternally  saved, 
while  He  left  the  vast  bulk  of  mankind  to  neg- 
lect that  call  when  heard,  or  not  even  to  hear 
it  at  all,  and  so  to  be  eternally  lost.  Hence 
arise  the  co-ordinate  theories  of  irresistible 
grace  and  of  final  perseverance,  and  the  cer- 
tainty beforehand  of  ultimate  salvation  to 
the  elect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arminian  view, 
maintaining  that  there  is  in  man  some  rem- 
nant of  his  original  likeness  to  God,  defaced 
indeed  but  not  destroyed,  some  latent  power 
for  good  still  left  in  his  perverted  will,  con- 
ceives that,  whUe  God  ordains  some  to  eternal 
life,  and  others  not,  yet  He  did  so,  not  uncon- 
ditionally, but  because  He  foresaw  the  faith  of 
the  elect,  and  also  the  unbelief  of  the  non- 
elect.  In  this  way  an  attempt  is  made  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  man's  responsibility.  At  the  same  time 
both  Calvinist  and  Arminian  alike  hold  that 
the  terminus  ad  quern  of  God's  election  is  the 
realisation  of  eternal  life. 

The  third  view  of  Election,  called  the 
National  or  Ecclesiastical — ^for  both  run  into 
each  other  and  blend — ^presents  a  totally  dis- 
tinct object  aimed  at  by  God's  decrees ;  or 
rather  it  reaches  the  same  goal  by  another 
road.  According  to  it,  God,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  Himself,  elected  nations  or  indi- 
viduals, not  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  eternal 
life  beforehand,  but  to  the  possession  of 
privileges  which  would  lead,  when  properly 
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used,  to  the  attainment  of  it.  He  bestowed 
by  election  the  means  that  would  conduce, 
in  their  use,  to  such  an  end.  Such  an  Election 
to  privileges  only,  not  results — the  results 
depending  entirely  on  the  use  or  abuse  of  the 
privileges — fully  preserves  and  even  empha- 
sises the  doctrine  of  human  responsibility, 
so  often  and  so  strongly  insisted  on  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  so  immutably  fixed  as  a  natural  in- 
stinct in  every  man's  individual  consciousness. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  this 
latter  view  of  Election,  is  to  compare  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  point 
with  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
words,  "choice"  and  "chosen,"  in  the  Old 
Testament,  have  their  exact  counterpart  in 
the  words  "election"  and  "elect"  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Israelites  were  Grod's 
"choice"  or  "chosen  people"  of  old,  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  God's  "election"  or 
"  elect  people  *'  in  modem  times.  The  two 
are  in  the  Epistles  often  expressly  compared 
as  such.  If,  then,  the  first  were  elected  only  to 
peculiar  privileges,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  so  also  are  the  second.  An  elect  nation  in 
this  sense  has  been  succeeded  in  "  the  fulness 
of  time"  by  an  elect  Church  in  the -same 
sense,  consisting  not  of  one  nation,  but  taken 
out  of  all  nations.  The  identity  of  language 
on  this  point  employed  both  by  Moses  and 
St.  Peter  may  be  quoted  in  proof.  For 
instance,  the  nation  of  Israel  is  called  by 
Moses  Gk>d*s  peculiar  "  treasure,  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  a  holy  nation ; "  but  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Peter  as  a  "  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, 
a  peculiar  people.*'  And  in  what  respect  was 
Israel  such  but  by  the  possession  of  special 
privileges  P  In  the  same  respect,  then,  and 
for  the  possession  of  similar  though  greater 
privileges,  the  Christian  Church  occupies  a 
similar  position,  and  is  named  by  similar 
titles.  This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argu- 
ment that  in  both  cases  alike  the  election  in 
question  was  an  election  not  to  the  certainty 
of  eternal  life,  but  only  to  privileges  con- 
ducive to  its  attainment. 

Such  a  view  also  coincides  with  the  fact  that 
ancient  Israel  was  so  frequently  and  earnestly 
enjoined  to  use  its  privileges,  and  warned 
against  their  abuse.  Eternal  Life  was  not  a 
fixed  decree,  bat  depended  on  individual  obedi- 
ence. In  the  same  way  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  Apostles  exhort  all  Christians 
so  to  employ  the  means  of  grace  to  which  they 
have  been  specially  appointed,  as  to  ensure 
the  result  of  final  salvation;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  emphasise  the  warning  that 
privileges  by  themselves  are  not  enough,  but 
must  be  utilised,  if  the  end  for  which  they 
were  given  is  to  be  possessed.  In  support  of 
this  assertion,  without  entering  into  details 
at  large,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  striking 
fact,  that,  whenever  election  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  its  practical  issue  in 
personal  holiness  is  immediately  subjoined,  u 


fact  which  shows  that  it  is  only  the  pooeeucn 
of  privileges  which  God's  election  bestows, 
and  that  man^s  use  of  those  privileges  is  wh.it 
God  especially  intended  in  their  bestovaL 
In  this  way  man's  responsibility  is  preserv^l 
in  full  torce  side  by  side  with  God*8  election. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  if  one  text 
of  Scripture  could  be  found  wherein  God's 
election  to  eternal  glor^  is  stated  ahflolntelr, 
without  reference  to  privileges  used  or  abiutU, 
the  question  in  dispute  would  be  absolutely 
settled.  But  where  is  there  such  a  text?  II 
Romans  viii.  29,  30,  be  cited  in  proof,  it  may  U 
replied  that  the  uniform  use  of  the  aorist  ten^ 
throughout  the  passage,  even  wh^i  the  glori- 
fication of  the  elect  is  spoken  of  in  the  final 
clause,  seems  to  imply  that  something  past  or 
present  (forthe  aorist  tense  has  both  meanings), 
not  something  future,  is  intended,  even  great 
and  present  privileges  to  the  saints  gone 
before  and  the  saints  still  left  behind.  It, 
again,  our  Lord's  words  [John  xviL  9]  be 
pressed  into  service,  "  I  pray  not  for  the 
world,"  so  as  to  imply  that  the  world,  as  noc- 
elect  to  eternal  life,  was  outside  the  scope  of 
Christ's  mission,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply— fix^ 
that  our  Lord,  in  the  words  quoted,  had  in 
view  at  the  time  only  the  special  work  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Gospel  which  the  AposUoii 
were  to  carry  out,  and  therefore  made  th«> 
Apostles  for  tiie  moment  the  exclusive  object 
of  His  prayer ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  in  thr 
twenty-first  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  prayer,  fle  doe# 
pray  for  the  world,  when  He  asks  the  Father 
that,  through  the  Apostles,  the  world  migbt 
believe  that  God  had  sent  Him. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  expres- 
sion in  Acts  ii.  47,  translated  "  such  as  shoold 
be  saved,"  is  only,  in  the  original,  "those  who 
are  being  saved."  The  process  of  salvatiwi 
only  is  intended ;  there  is  no  allusion  to  an 
elective  decree.  Similarly,  in  Acts  xiii.  48, 
the  phrase,  "as  many  as  were  ordained  to 
eter^  life,"  is  the  English  rendering  of  s 
Greek  word  that  merely  implies  actual  train- 
ing, such  as  would  issue  in  such  a  result,  and 
therefore  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctiinc 
of  Election  either  way. 

Some  expressions  m  our  Lord^s  disooorse 
at  Capernaum,  as  related  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  one  or  two  stmil&r 
expressions  elsewhere,  seem  at  first  sight  to 
have  a  more  unequivocal  pre-determiniet 
meaning.  But,  on  close  inspection,  the  words 
in  question  seem  only  XMoessarily  to  mean 
that  the  preservation  of  Christ's  disriplefi 
was  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  His  mis- 
sion to  the  world,  that  it  is  emphaticallv, 
though  generally,  stated  as  a  fact,  immutahle 
and  fixS.  Nothing  is  neoessaiily  implied  a.s 
to  the  absolute  certainty  of  final  salvation 
on  the  grounds  of  God's  decree.  A  proof  to 
the  contrary  is  found  in  the  wwds,  "Have 
I  not  ehoaen  you  twelve  ?  and  one  of  yo*  is  * 
devil,"  meaning  Judas  Iscariot. 
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In  AichbiBhop  Whately'B  essay  on  Some 
Difeultin  of  Si.  I^auTs  Writings,  he  naturally 
gires  the  subject  of  Election  a  prominent  place, 
and  maintains  that  it  ia  always  to  be  inter- 
preted in  a  genezal  sense  of  the  whole  Chria- 
tian  Church,  just  as  all  Israel  belonged  to 
''the  chosen,"  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  final  destiny  of  persons.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  shows  that  St.  Paul  regarded 
dl  those  whom  he  addressed  as  elect,  and  he 
tells  the  object  of  the  election — ^"that  we 
fihoold  be  to  the  praise  of  His  glory,"  should 
be  instnnnents  and  means  to  gather  others 
into  the  same  fold.  The  elect  have  glorious 
ru^hts  and  privileges,  but  their  final  state 
vill  depend  on  the  way  they  use  them.  He 
deals  i»rticularly  with  one  passage  very  often 
quoted,  about  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  God  makes  one  vessel  to  honour  and 
another  to  dishonour ;  and  the  day,  as  St.  Paul 
nys,  has  no  right  to  complain.  No  doubt. 
But  the  potter  does  not  make  any  vessel  at 
all  in  order  to  break  it.  Some  vessels  are  for 
great  and  distinguished,  some  for  humble 
and  lowly  uses.  St.  Paul  takes  his  metaphor 
from  Jer.  zviii.,  and  therefore  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted after  the  interpretation  of  that  pas- 
Kige.  Now  it  wiU  be  seen  there  that  the 
prophet  represents  the  Lord,  under  the  simili- 
tude of  a  potter,  as  seeking  to  fashion  Israel 
hfter  His  own  wilL  But  the  clay  disappointed 
the  potter.  It  failed  through  flaws  in  itself, 
theiWore  he  crushed  it  together,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  mould  it  afresh.  Even  so,  says  the 
prophet,  God*B  grace  towards  Israel  has  been 
fruited,  therefore  He  will  break  up  the 
nation  and  carry  it  away,  in  order  that  His 
lorixigwill  may  be  carried  out  under  fresh 
(ttnditions.  The  vessels  that  GKxi  makes  in 
His  Church  have,  some  high,  some  mean 
positions,  but  they  all  are  for  some  use.  Aa 
fvr  9*  ve  eun  see,  God's  privileges  are  arbi- 
trarily dispensed.  But  the  final  destiny  is  in 
His  hands ;  those  who  have  high  talents  must 
use  them ;  so  must  the  man  with  even  one 
talent ;  and  as  to  the  final  result,  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 

The  hyper-Oalvinist  doctrine  of  Election, 
found  in  germ  in  portions  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  afterwards  elaborated  by 
Cal\'m,  and  stiU  later  by  President  Edwards, 
ij  the  most  impressive  example  on  record  of 
certain  premises  pushed  by  remorseless  and 
irresistible  logic  to  the  most  terrible  conclu- 
sions. It  is  nfe  to  affirm  that  not  even  the 
highest  Calvinist  of  the  present  day  could — 
not  alone  preach,  but  even  read  without 
blenching — ^the  appalling  statements  of  the 
American  divine  just  mentioned;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  the  causes  to  which  such  a 
modification  of  thought  and  feeling  are  mainly 
due.  The  system  alluded  to  depended  not  so 
mnch  upon  the  literal  and  isolated  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  texts,  though  that  was  neces- 
sry  to  it,  as  upon  a  particular  view  of  the 
*'  Kvine  attributes,"  and  upon  one  conception 


in  particular,  which  was  allowed  to  dwarf  all 
others,  viz.,  that  the  object  pursued  by  God 
above  all  others  is  His  own  **  glory."  Thus 
in  an  American  cyclopsBdia,  published  so  late 
as  1866,  based  upon  ** orthodox"  American 
divinity,  it  is  stated,  that  "  if  Grod  destroys 
the  wicked,  it  is  because  their  perdition  is 
inseparable  from  the  preservation  of  His  own 
glor^;"  and  again,  Election  itself  (in  the 
Calvinist  sense)  **  was  that  all  the  glory 
might  redound  to  God*s  great  and  holy 
name."  Similarly,  it  used  to  be  expected  of 
candidates  for  communion  in  certain  of  the 
American  Puritan  Churches,  that  they  should 
express  a  willingness  to  consent  to  their  own 
perdition  if  such  would  redound  to  the 
**  greater  glory  of  God ; "  and  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
left  on  record  a  curious  proof  of  the  petrify- 
ing formalism  thence  resulting,  in  the  case 
of  a  lady  who  owned  a  plantation,  and  who 
refused  to  affirm  any  such  thing,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressed  the  determination  to 
free  all  her  negroes ;  this  latter  was  considered 
a  quite  unnecessary  amount  of  zeal.  Under 
the  stress  of  such  conceptions  as  these,  grew 
up  a  system  the  human  heart  and  conscience 
were  unable  to  bear.  Even  then,  however,  it 
produced  the  reaction  of  Unitarianism  amongst 
people  and  in  places  so  wide  apart  as  Geneva 
and  Boston.  Our  own  Milton  is  another 
case,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  passed 
from  Calvinism  to  Unitarianism  in  his  old 
age.  The  same  thing  occurred  amongst 
numerous  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches 
in  England,  which  are  Unitarian  to  this  day ; 
and  the  generality  of  this  phenomenon  is  pro- 
foundly significant.  In  the  present  day  our 
fundamental  conception  of  God  Himself  is 
different.  We  no  longer  regard  the  Author 
of  salvation  as  self-seekinp^,  but  the  very 
contrary.  Hence  chiefly  it  is,  that  whilst  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  free-will  and  Divine 
Sovereignty  ever  remains,  and  even  scientific 
theories  confront  us  with  Determinism  in  new 
forms,  the  extreme  Calvinist  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Election,  as  a  theological  system,  may 
safely  be  said  to  have  for  ever  passed  away. 

SleutheriuB,  3rd  Bishop  of  Tournay 
[b.  466,  d.  632],  was  bom  of  Christian  parents 
and  educated  by  St.  M^ard,  Bishop  of  Noyoo. 
His  parents  were  banished  from  Tournay,  on 
account  of  their  religion,  the  Franks  being  as 
yet  heathens,  but  after  the  marriage  of  Clovis 
and  Clotilda  were  recalled.  Eleutherius  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Tournay  in  495,  and  im- 
mediately applied  himself  to  the  conversion 
of  idolaters  and  heretics.  He  held  a  council 
at  Tournay  in  627.  In  632  his  enemies  lay 
in  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  leaving  a  church, 
and  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  caused 
his  death  soon  after.  On  his  death,  St.  M6dard 
took  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Tournay  as  well 
as  Noyon,  and  presided  over  them  for  fifteen 
years ;  the  union  of  these  two  Sees  was  con- 
tinued to  his  successors.    Some  sermons  in 
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the  Bibliotkeea  Fatrum  are  ascribed  to  Eleu- 
therius. 

EleTation  of  the  Kost.— The  lifting 
up  of  the  consecrated  bread  by  the  priest  for 
the  adoration  of  the  congregation.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly not  a  primitiye  custom,  and  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  it  before  the  twelfth  century. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Boman  Church  to  mark 
its  abhorrence  of  the  denial  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  and  to  g^ve  emphasis  to  its  belief  in  that 
doctrine.  In  the  Greek  Church,  after  cx>nse- 
cration,  the  sacred  elements  are  elevated  and 
displayed  before  the  people,  the  curtains 
which  conceal  the  altar  being  drawn  aside  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  the  custom  now  to  elevate 
both  chalice  and  Host  after  consecration,  but 
formerly  only  the  Host  was  elevated.  The 
ringing  of  a  bell  at  the  elevation  as  a  signal 
to  the  congregation  to  adore,  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  France.  The  earliest  documents  in  ex- 
istence ordering  the  practice  of  elevation  are 
the  synodical  constitutions  of  Odo  de  Sulli, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  about  the  year  1200 ;  an 
epistle  of  Pope  Honorius  III.  to  the  Latin 
bishops  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  1219; 
the  decretals  of  his  successor,  Gregory  IX., 
constituted  the  custom  the  law  of  the 
whole  Latin  Church.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his 
Originea  Liturgieay  says  that,  although  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host  dates  from  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  it  was  not  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment or  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament.  Thus 
he  quotes  Bonaventure,  who  wrote  in  1270, 
giving  eight  reasons  for  elevation,  but  not 
mentioning  adoration;  William,  Bishop  of 
Paris  [1220],  who  ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung 
at  the  elevation  to  excite  the  people  to  prav, 
not  specially  to  worship ;  and  Cardinal  Guido 
[1265],  who  directs  the  people  at  the  elevation 
to  pray  for  pardon.  The  Synod  of  Cologne 
[1636]  decrees  that  "After  the  elevation  of 
the  consecrated  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord 
.  .  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  death 
be  made  by  all  the  people,  and,  with  bodies 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  minds  raised  to 
Heaven,  thanks  be  given  to  Christ  the  He- 
deemor,  who  washed  us  in  His  own  blood  and 
redeemed  us  by  His  death."  But,  on  the 
other  side,  many  authorities,  including  Bu- 
rand  [1286],  Lyndwood  [1430],  the  Synod 
of  Augsburg  [1^48],  and  Cardinal  Hosius,  at 
the  Synod  of  Trent,  hold  that  elevation  is  for 
the  purpose  of  adoration  of  Christ's  presence 
in  the  Sacrament;  and  this  undoubtedly 
has  been  the  common  opinion  in  the  Roman 
Church  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

XSlfleda,  or  XStlielfleda»  the  daughter 
of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
dedicated  to  God  by  her  father  when  she  was 
but  a  year  old.  In  656  Penda,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  invaded  Oswy's  dominions  with  a 
formidable  army.    Oswy  endeavoured  to  pur- 


chase security  by  means  of  handsome  presente, 
but  Penda  was  bent  on  battle.  Oswy  tht-n 
implored  the  help  of  God,  promising  to  devote 
his  daughter  to  a  religious  life  in  the  event  of 
success.  He  and  a  small  hand  then  met  the 
opposing  army  near  a  river  which  was  at  that 
time  overflowed.  They  fought,  and  Oswy  «u 
victorious,  Penda  and  a  number  of  his  soldien 
being  drowned. 

Elfleda  was  at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of 
St.  Hilda,  Abbess  of  Hertsie  (Hartlepool;. 
She  had  not  been  there  above  two  years  when 
St.  Hilda  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  and 
built  a  monastery  at  Strenshall,  tiiirty  miles 
from  York,  where  she  remained  till  her  death. 
She  was  careful  to  instil  virtuous  and  religious 
principles  into  the  mind  of  the  young  Elfleda 
as  soon  as  she  was  capable  of  receiving  them, 
and  with  such  success  that  her  pupil  wu 
willing  when  old  enough  to  take  the  habit  of 
her  Order,  and  upon  St.  Hilda's  death  suc- 
ceeded her  in  the  government  of  the  monas- 
tery, and  made  many  additions  to  its  revenues ; 
she  ruled  so  well  that  the  nuns  never  felt  the 
loss  of  their  former  abbess.  During  her  role 
St.  Cuthbert  governed  the  See  of  Lmdisfame, 
which  See,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  oes> 
tury,  was  translated  to  Durham.  ELfleda  aod 
he  were  friends.  He  is  said  to  have  worked  a 
wonderful  cure  on  her  with  his  girdle.  In 
684  they  had  a  meeting  in  Coquet  Island, 
and  at  various  times  he  conferred  with  her 
on  matters  concerning  her  own  spiritual  im- 
provement and  the  government  of  her  monas- 
tery. Elfleda  died  in  714,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  her  age,  to  the  great  grief  of  her 
nuns ;  she  was  buried  in  the  church  belonging 
to  her  monastery,  which  was  plundered  and 
destroyed  by  the  Danes.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  her  relics  were  discovered  among 
the  ruins,  and  assigned  a  place  of  honour  in 
the  new  church  that  was  built  there,  togethtT 
with  a  monastery,  which  was  then  endoved 
and  peopled  with  Benedictine  monks,  and  the 
town  was  thenceforward  called  Whitby.  She 
is  commemorated  on  Feb.  9th. 

SligilUiy  St.,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  (he 
French,  St.  Eloy,  was  bom  of  Christian 
parents,  at  Chatelet,  about  the  year  688.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  named  Abbo, 
under  whose  care  he  learnt  his  trade  well 
and  thoroughly.  He  was  sent  by  his  master 
to  France,  where  he  became  known  to  Bobbo, 
treasurer  to  the  King  Clotaire  II.,  who  was 
so  struck  by  the  workmanship  of  a  shrine 
Eligius  had  made,  that  he  recommended  him  to 
his  royal  master.  From  that  time  he  was  one 
of  the  most  favoured  members  of  the  French 
oourt,  and  within  a  very  short  time  was  made 
Master  of  the  Mint  His  piety  and  consistent 
life  in  the  midst  of  all  the  corruption  of  the 
court  won  the  admiration  of  the  King,  who 
showered  gifts  upon  him.  Eligius  was  of  a 
very  generous  disposition,  and  spent  most  of 
his  income  in  paying  tb«»  ransom  of  poor 
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anfortunate  creatures  who  had  been  slayeB.  He 
daily  gave  away  alms  and  food  at  his  house, 
diiFpensuig  his  bounty  with  his  own  hands ; 
indeed,  it  became  a  saying  amongst  the  in- 
babitEmts  of  the  town,  "  If  you  want  £ligiu8*s 
house,  go  into  that  part  of  the  street  where 
there  is  a  crowd,  and  you  will  find  it."  He 
always  lived  very  simply  himself,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give  away, 
la  628  Qotaire  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Dagobert,  whose  res^iect  for  EUigius 
was  so  great  that  he  asked  his  advice  in  all 
matters  of  state,  and  doubled  the  gifts  that  had 
been  bestowed  by  his  father.  By  this  means 
Eiigios  was  able  to  carry  out  a  scheme  that 
had  for  a  long  time  been  near  his  heart,  that 
of  building  and  endowing  a  religious  house. 
The  first  he  built  wasat  a  {uaoe  called Solignac, 
on  a  site  which  had  been  given  him  by  the 
King.  Dagobert  also  gave  him  a  house  in 
Palis,  which  he  fitted  up  as  a  nunnery.  The 
story  goes  that,  after  having  drawn  his  plans 
and  kid  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  at 
8olignac,  he  found  that  the  piece  of  hma  on 
whidi  the  house  would  stand  exceeded  by 
just  one  foot  the  amount  specified  by  the 
king.  He  set  off  inmiediately  for  the  court 
to  express  his  regret,  and  to  offer  to  rearrange 
the  pkns.  Dagobert  was  so  struck  by  his 
extreme  honesty  that  he  ordered  the  gift  to 
bedoabled.  During  all  these  years  Eligius 
was  only  in  deacon's  orders ;  but  in  639  the 
united  Sees  of  Noyon  and  Toumay  falling 
Tacant,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
bishopric  He  was  ordained  priest,  but 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  two  years 
in  which  to  live  alone  and  prepare  himself 
for  such  a  task.  About  this  time  his  friend 
and  pupil,  St.  Ouen,  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Rouen,  and  they  were  consecrated  together 
in  that  city  in  the  year  640.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Noyon  were  hardly  civilised,  and 
meet  of  them  were  still  heathens.  It  was 
necesttry,  therefore,  that  the  bishop  appointed 
to  govern  them  should  be  earnest,  diligent, 
and  capable  of  much  work.  After  his  con- 
»vration  he  went  to  Paris  to  take  leave  of 
the  King  and  the  Court,  by  whom  he  had 
been  treated  with  such  kindness,  and  then 
returned  to  Noyon  to  devote  himself  to  the 
dnties  of  his  See.  After  labouring  without 
rest  for  nearly  twenty  years,  he  died  on  Dec. 
l*t,  669,  aged  seventy-one. 

SHot,  JoHX,  "the  Apostle  of  the  Indians," 
vasbomin  Essex  in  1604.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  proficiency  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
afterwuds  became  usher  in  a  school  near 
Chelmsford-  The  master,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  was  a  Nonconformist,  and  Eliot, 
adopting  his  principles,  was  obliged  to  emi- 
grate, and  he  went  to  America  in  1631.  Here 
he  married,  and  settled,  as  the  minister  of  a 
s^all  congregation,  at  Boxbury.  He  became 
ii^terested  in  the  Indians,  and  haying  learnt 


their  language,  began  to  tecush  them  at  New- 
ton  in  1646.  He  at  first  met  with  much 
opposition,  but  gradually  made  his  way,  so 
that  the  first  Indian  church  was  built  at 
Natick  in  1660,  and  by  1674  there  were 
seven  "praying-towns'*  in  Massachusetts. 
During  these  years  he  underwent  great 
physical  and  mental  labour,  but  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  dying  in  1690. 

His  name  is  reverenced  more  than  any 
other  in  New  England,  and  in  his  native 
country  he  was  much  honoured.  Baxter  says 
of  him,  "  There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom 
I  honoured  above  him.** 

He,  together  with  Richard  Mather  and  Mr. 
Welde,  brought  out  in  1640  a  new  version  of 
the  Psalms,  now  known  as  the  "  New  England 
Version  of  the  Psalms,*'  which  was  the  first 
book  printed  in  North  America.  He  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language  for 
his  converts,  composed  an  Indian  grammar, 
and  is  the  author  of  The  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  The  Divine  Management  of  Ooepel 
Churches  by  the  Ordinances  of  CouneilSf  The 
Christian  Comtnonwealth,  etc. 

Elisabeth,  St.,  daughter  of  Alexander 
II.  of  Hungar}'^,  was  bom  in  1207.  She  was 
in  her  infancy  contracted  in  marriage  to 
Lewis,  the  son  of  Herman,  Landg^ve  of 
Thuringia  and  Hesse,  and  at  four  years  of  ago 
was  sent  to  that  court  to  be  brought  up.  She 
was  remarkably  pious  from  her  very  cradle, 
and  on  this  account  her  future  mother-in-law 
took  a  dislike  to  her,  and  urged  that  she 
should  either  be  sent  back  to  Hungary  or 
married  to  some  nobleman.  When  the 
princess  was  nine  years  old,  Herman  died,  and 
the  government  passed  to  his  widow  during 
the  minority  of  the  young  Landgrave;  and 
the  taunts  and  trials  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected were  increased.  When  Elizabeth  was 
fourteen,  Lewis  returned  home,  after  a  long 
absence  for  his  education;  he,  too,  was  re- 
markable for  his  piety,  and  naturally  esteemed 
the  virtues  of  his  princess.  The  young 
couple  were  married  with  much  pomp,  amid 
public  rejoicings.  Elizabeth  chose  as  her 
spiritual  director  Conrad  of  Marburg,  a  holy 
and  learned  man.  With  her  husband*s  con- 
sent she  spent  much  of  her  time  in  her 
devotions,  and  in  working  for  the  poor;  she 
wore  the  plainest  raiment,  and  ate  none  but 
the  simplest  food.  In  1226,  when  there  was 
a  terrible  famine  in  Germany,  she  exhausted 
the  treasury  in  order  to  relieve  the  suffering 
poor.  She  founded  two  hospitals,  in  which 
she  ministered  herself  to  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed.  Her  husband  started  to  accompany 
Frederic  Barbarosna  to  the  Holy  Land,  but 
died  of  fever  on  the  road.  The  inhabitants 
of  Thuringia  accused  Elizabeth  of  squander- 
ing  the  public  revenues,  and  they  drove  her 
and  the  infant  Landgrave  Herman  from  the 
castle  of  Marburg,  and  made  Henry,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Landgrave,  their  prince. 
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Ultimately  justice  was  done  to  her,  and  she 
was  restored  to  her  castle  and  dowry;  the 
latter  she  henceforth  devoted  to  the  poor,  and 
in  the  presence  of  her  priest,  Conrad,  who 
had  followed  her  in  her  misfortune,  she 
bound  herself  in  the  Church  of  the  Franciscans 
to  observe  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis.  She 
then  retired  to  a  small  house  near  the  castle, 
and  maintained  herself  by  spinning  coarse 
wool.  She  died  Nov.  19th,  1231,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
canonised  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1236,  and  her 
relics  were  translated  in  1236  by  Siffirid, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  presence  of 
her  children  and  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
(who  with  his  own  hands  placed  a  golden 
crown  on  her  grave),  and  many  princes, 
archbishops,  and  other  prelates.  Many  stories 
are  current  of  remarkable  cures  effected 
through  the  invocation  of  this  saint,  and 
the  nuns  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
chose  her  for  their  patroness,  being  sometimes 
known  as  "the  nuns  of  St.  Elizabeth." 

Ely. — The  cathedral  church  of  Ely  owes 
its  foundation  [about  673]  to  St.  Etheldreda, 
the  Queen  Abbess  of  the  monastic  institution 
which  bore  her  name.  [St.  Ethbldkeda.] 
St.  £theldreda's  church  was  raised  on  the  ruins 
of  one  which  had  previously  existed  and  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  East 
Anglia  and  Mercia.  For  two  centuries  it  re- 
mained in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  till  about  870 
it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Danes.  A  hundred 
years  later  it  was  rebuilt,  and  a  century  after 
that,  Ely  became  the  scene  of  the  last  gallant 
resistance  that  was  offered  by  Englishmen, 
under  Hereward  "the  Wake,"  to  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  was  gradually  built  up  by 
the  labour  of  succeeding  ages,  and  the  features 
of  constructive  art  which  were  piled  upon  each 
other  in  all  the  happy  harmony  of  incongruous 
details  only  heighten  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  mass.  In  the  nave  and  transepts  are 
found  the  hand  of  the  Norman.  These  were 
planned  and  carried  out  by  Abbot  Simeon,  who 
died  in  1093,  and  Abbot  Bichard,  whose 
successor,  Hervey,  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ely  in  1 109,  under  whom  the  western  transept 
was  commenced,  the  two  upper  stages  of 
which,  together  with  the  western  tower,  are 
examples  of  the  Transition  period,  and  were 
built,  under  Bishop  Riddell  and  William  the 
Englishman,  between  1169  and  1186.  In  the 
poi^ch  and  presbytery  is  to  be  seen  the  per- 
fection of  the  Early  English  style.  Bishop 
Eustace  [  1 1 97-8]  is  said  to  have  "  built  from  the 
foundation  the  new  Galilee  of  the  church  of 
Ely,  towards  the  west,  at  his  own  cost."  Some 
say  that  the  work  is  too  fine  for  so  early  a 
period,  and  that  the  "Galilee  towards  the 
west "  meant  the  northern  half  of  the  western 
transept  (now  lost) ;  but  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
inclines  to  the  idea  that  it  was  the  present 
western  porch.  It  was  called  by  its  builders 
the  Galilee,  because  as  Galilee  was,  of  all  the 


Holy  Land,  the  position  most  remote  from 
Jerusalem,  so  is  this  part  of  the  building 
farthest  removed  from  the  saiictuar>'. 
[Galileb.]  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Bishop 
Hugh  de  Northwold  [1224-52]  carried  out 
the  magnificent  extension  of  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  church,  with  its  unusually  lofty  triforinm 
storey.  In  the  fourteenth  century 'were  built 
the  Lady-chapel  and  central  octagon*  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  former  was  laid  in 
1321  by  the  sub-prior,  Alan  de  Walaingham. 
The  octagon  was  built  to  replace  the  central 
tower,  which  had  &dlen  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lady-chapeL  It  is  unique  in 
its  design  among  English  medissval  buildingii ; 
both  it  and  the  Lady-chapel  are  pure  specimens 
of  the  Decorated  style,  and  were  designed  by 
Walsingham,  to  whom  also  we  owe  the 
beautiful  stall  work.  The  chapels  of  Bishop 
Aloock  [1488]  and  Bishop  West  [1534]  aie  in 
the  Late  Perpendicular  style. 

In  1843  Dean  Peacock  set  on  foot  a  move- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral, 
which  was  commenced  in  1845,  under  the 
guidance  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott;  and  in  1873, 
after  an  outlay  of  £70,000,  a  great  festival  was 
held  on  the  twelve-hundredth  anniverasry  of 
tiie  foundation  of  the  cathedraL  On  this 
occasion  Bishop  Harold  Browne  bade  farewell 
to  his  diocese,  having  been  translated  to  Win- 
chester. 

The  income  of  the  See  is  £5,500.  The 
cathedral  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  six 
canons  remdentiary,  four  archdeacons,  and 
twenty-four  honorary  canons. 


List  of  Bishops  or  £lt. 


Herv^ 


Accession. 
.    1109 
1183 
U74 


Oeoffi«7  Bidden 

William     Looff- 
champ 

Eustace 

JohnPherd  . 

OeoflfreTde  Burgh    1225 

Hugh  Morwold    .    1229 

WiUiam  de    Kil- 
kenny 

Hugh  BeUham    , 

John  Kirhy 

William  de  Lnde 

Balph  Walpole    , 

Bobert  Orford 

John  Keeton 

John  Hotham 

Simon  Montacnte    1337 

Thomas  de  l^iale  .    1345 

Simon  Langham  .    1962 

John  Barnet 

Thomas  Arundel 

John  Fordham    . 

Philip  Morgan     . 

Lewis  of  Luxem- 
burg 

Thomas  Bonrchi'r  1443 

William  Ony       .    1454 

John  Morton       .    1479 

JohnAlcock        .    1486 

Bicbard  Bedman .    1601 


1189 


1255 
1257 
1286 
1290 
1299 
1302 
1310 
1316 


1366 
1374 
1388 
1426 

1438 


AoceasioB. 

James  Stanley     .  1506 

Nicolas  West      .  1S15 

Thomas  Qoodrich  1^ 

Thomaa  Thirlby  .  1»* 

RicbaxdCoz        .  15» 

Martin  Heaton   .  19» 
Ijaunoelot     An- 

drewes              .  1^ 

Nicolas  Felton    .  1«19 

John  Bnckeridg«.  1^ 

Francis  White     .  1^1 

Matthew  Wren   .  1«» 

Benjamin  Laaej .  1^ 

Peter  Gunning    .  1^^ 

Francis  Turoer  .  ISW 

Simon  Patrick     .  ia?I 

John  Monre         .  1T07 
William  Fleetwood  1714 

Thomas  Green    .  17» 

Bobert  Butts      .  IT'S 

Thomaa  Gooch    .  !*<( 

Matthias  Mawaon  17^ 

Edmund  Keeae   .  1771 

James  Yorke       .  17^ 

Thomas  Bampier  1^ 

BowyerE.Sparke  ISlJ 

Joseph  Allen       .  I83t 
Thomas  Tuitoa  . 
Harold  Browne  . 
Jamra     BttsseU 

Woodford . 
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Ember  Days.—''  The  Ember  Bars  at 
the  four  seasons  being  the  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  after  the  First  Sunday  in 
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Lent;  tha  Feast  of  Pentecoet,  September  14 
and  December  13"  [Prayer  Book],  Some 
have  been  of  opinioiL  that  the  Church,  in 
this  institation,  designed  to  copy  the  example 
of  the  Synagogue,  which  reg^iJarly  obeerved 
four  fasts  in  tiie  year — yiz,,  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  seyenth,  and  tenth  months.  This  would 
imply  the  observance  of  these  days  to  be  of 
apostobcal  tradition,  for  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  those  first  founders  of  Christianity, 
who  were  originally  Jews,  should  have  com- 
municated some  of  the  customs  of  that  people 
to  the  Church,  than  that  the  same  should  be 
done  by  later  pastors.  The  name  is  supposed 
W  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  quatuor 
Umpwa^  "four  seasons,"  by  others  to  bo  from 
Anglo-Suon  pmdran, "  a  recurrence."  There 
are,  at  any  rate,  four  of  these  fasts,  one  for  each 
season,  in  order  that  every  season  of  the  year 
mAT  be  ssnctified  by  that  holy  practice.  The 
("onnecticyn  of  Ordination  with  these  seasons 
is  probably  a  second  thought ;  the  Church, 
having  the  four  fasts  already,  judged  it  well 
in  place  the  Ordination  in  so  solemn  a  time. 
The  spirit  of  the  Church  at  these  stated 
times  is  to  engage  all  her  children  in  prayer, 
tasting,  and  such  other  good  works  as  may 
prerail  with  the  Almighty  to  provide  the 
i!c>ck  of  Jesus  dirist  with  able  and  virtu- 
•>Qs  pastors,  so  that,  instead  of  laughing  at 
the  ignorance  of  some  already  engaged  in  the 
ministry,  or  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  such 
of  them  as  really  msgraoe  their  character, 
we  may  pursue  the  more  excellent  way  of 
begging  of  God  the  reformation  of  the  latter 
ind  illumination  of  the  former,  and  offer  our 
fervent  prayers  to  Heaven  that  the  bishops 
may  be  oirected  in  the  choice  of  such  as  are 
to  be  promoted  to  holy  orders,  and  that  none 
nay  enter  on  the  weighty  obligation  of  the 
sacred  ministry  but  such  as  are  resolved  to 
&tt  up  to  and  teach  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel, 
sQch  as  have  learnt  true  Christian  morality, 
and  vhose  lives  will  prove  a  most  powerful 
I-^iMsive  to  the  practice  of  what  they  teach. 

SmlileillL. — ^A  visible  and  ornamental 
•TBibol  of  some  spiritual  thing,  or  of  some 
LTv^t  truth  of  Christianity.  "The  use  of 
fffiblems,"  says  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  in  his 
"»ork  on  Churches,  their  Structure^  etc.,  "under 
vhich  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  veiled 
from  the  heathen,  while  they  were  presented 
Tiridly  to  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  is  probably 
as  old  as  Christianity  itself;  and  the  fancy  of 
jHooa  persons  has  continued  it  to  the  present 
•lay,  many  particular  emblems  having  been  so 
♦renerally  and  almost  universally  used  as  to 
fuTe  been  interwoven  edmost  with  the  very 
fitemal  habit  of  the  Church  itself.  Among 
the  most  apt  and  venerable  may  be  mentioned 
the  Trine  Compass  (as  it  is  called  by  Chaucer), 
w  a  circle  inscribed  within  an  equilateral 
triangle,  denoting  the  co-equality  and  co- 
eternity  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons  in  the 
ever   blessed   and   glorious    Taxnitt  :    the 


Hand  extended  from  the  clouds  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction,  for  the  First 
Pebson  in  the  Trinity;  the  Lamb  trium- 
phant, the  Fish,  the  Feliean  wounding  her 
own  breast  to  feed  her  young,  and  others, 
for  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Chkist  our  Lord ; 
the  Dove  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Chalice, 
receiving  the  blood  of  a  wounded  Lamb,  for 
the  Holy  Eucharist ;  the  Phoenix,  rising  from 
the  flames,  for  the  Resurrection  ;  the  Cross, 
for  the  Christian's  life  of  conflict ;  the  Crown, 
for  his  hope  of  glory.  All  these  are  beauti- 
fully significant,  and  are  very  innocent  in 
their  use,  as  well  as  pious  in  their  intention. 
...  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  proper  emblem 
that  it  be  not,  nor  pretend  to  be,  a  simple 
representation.  It  then  loses  its  allusive 
character,  and  becomes  a  mere  picture  of  the 
thing  itself.  In  theology,  there  is  another 
reason  why  this  should  be  avoided,  for  when 
we  attempt  a  representation  of  any  object  of 
Christian  worship,  we  too  nearly  fall  into 
idolatry.  Hence  the  cross  is  admissible  where 
the  crucifix  is  not ;  and  the  not  unfrequent 
representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which 
the  Fatheb  is  represented  as  a  man,  support- 
ting  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  cross,  is  shocking 
to  the  reverent  eye.  For  the  like  reasons, 
the  representation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
under  the  figure  of  a  crucifix  pouring  blood 
into  four  cups  placed  to  receive  it  is  very 
objectionable.  .  .  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  emblems,  they  still  afford  very  happy 
ornament  for  churches  and  church  windows, 
especially,  perhaps,  for  painted  windows.  In 
the  primitive  Church  pious  people  sometimes 
carried  them  on  their  persons.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  has  mentioned  some  which  we 
ought  to  avoid,  and  others  which  we  may 
employ,  of  which  latter  we  may  name  the 
dove,  the  fish,  the  ship  borne  along  by  a  full 
breeze, 'and  the  anchor." 

There  has  often  been  a  tendency,  among 
Jews,  heathens,  and  Christians  also,  to 
turn  s^bols  into  images  or  actual  fetishes  ; 
thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Cross,  from 
being  the  emblem  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Gk)d  for  man,  became  an  object  of  worship  in 
itself. 

Mr.  Pugin,  in  his  Glossary,  p.  149,  gives 
particulars  of  some  of  the  symbols  used  in 
the  vestments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  : 
"  For  the  Pope  the  usual  emblem  is  a  triple 
cross  and  cross  keys ;  an  archbishop,  a 
crozier;  a  bishop,  a  pastoral  staff;  an  em- 
peror, a  sword  and  orb,  with  a  cross ;  a  king, 
one  or  two  sceptres  and  sometimes  a  sword ; 
an  abbot,  a  pastoral  staff  and  a  book;  a 
pilgrim,  a  staff  and  a  shield:  a  monk,  a 
book;  a  hermit,  a  book,  rosary,  and  staff; 
priest,  a  chalic>e  with  the  blessed  Sacrament ; 
deacon,  the  book  of  the  Holy  Gospels ;  sub- 
deacon,  chalice  and  cruets ;  acoly  ths,  a  candle ; 
lectors  and  exorcists,  books ;  ostiarii,  a  key ; 
knights,  a  sword ;  all  ecclesiastics  who  have 
wi-itten,  with  books  in  their  hands." 
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The  following  are  the  emblems  of  the 
ApoBtleB  : — St  Peter,  a  gold  and  sUver  key, 
also  a  book ;  St.  Paul,  a  sword  and  a  book ; 
St.  Andrew,  a  cross  like  the  letter  X;  St. 
James  the  Great,  a  sword  and  book,  also  a 
pilgrim's  staff  and  shell ;  St.  John,  a  chalice, 
wiSi  a  small  dragon,  a  caldron,  also  an  eagle ; 
St.  Philip,  a  spear,  aJso  a  cross ;  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, a  flaying  knife,  and  skin  on  his  arm ;  St. 
Matthew,  a  spear,  also  a  carpenter's  square ; 
St.  Thomas,  a  dart ;  St.  James  the  Less,  a 
club ;  St.  Matthias,  an  axe ;  St.  Simon,  a  saw ; 
St.  Jude,  a  halberd. 

The  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  were  not 
originally  those  which  are  now  universally 
adopted,  and  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  Christian  emblems  before  the  fifth 
century.  The  four  rivers  of  Paradise  seem  to 
have  been  intended  to  represent  the  Grospels, 
and  are  often  so  found  in  very  early  Christian 
art.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Sacred  and  Legend' 
ary  Arty  says  that  the  connection  between  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel  and  that  of  St.  John  was 
noticed  as  early  as  tbe  second  century,  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  differenee  between  tihe 
descriptions  of  tbe  beasts  in  therecords  of  these 
visions.  The  first  representations  of  the  four 
beasts  are  found  in  the  fifth  century,  and  later 
still  the  application  was  made  of  each  symbol 
to  one  of  Uie  four  writers.  St.  Matthew  is 
represented  with  the  face  of  a  man,  because 
his  Gospel  gives  Christ's  human  genealogy ; 
St.  Mark  is  the  lion,  as  showing  His  royal 
dignity;  St.  Luke  is  the  ox,  because  he 
dwells  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  **  Priest  and 
Victim ;  "  and  St.  John,  the  eagle,  teaches  of 
our  Lord's  Divine  nature. 

SSmerson,  Ralph  Waldo  \h,  1803,  tf. 
1882],  a  philosophical  writer  of  America,  bom 
at  Boston  of  an  old  English  stock,  who  had 
come  thither  170  years  before.  His  second 
Christian  name  came  from  Bebecca  Waldo, 
whose  family  had  fied  from  the  slaughter  in 
the  Waldensiau  valleys,  which  Milton  has  so 
nobly  commemorated,  and  who  married  one  of 
Emerson's  ancestors  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  "  a  Protestant  of  Protestants," 
he  used  to  say.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
young,  Emerson  was  in  straitened  means.  In 
1829  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  a  Unit- 
arian Church  at  Boston,  but  its  forms,  though 
fewer  than  in  most  religious  bodies,  were 
more  than  he  could  bear.  Even  the  Commu- 
nion Service,  in  its  least  sacramental  interpre- 
tation, seemed  to  him  to  militate  against 
spirituality,  and  he  resigned  his  charge  in 
1832,  sorely  against  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
gregation. He  continued  to  preach,  however, 
for  five  or  six  years  longer,  but  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  public  prayer  came  upon  him.  One 
man  offering  prayer  vicariously,  he  thought, 
was  a  form  likely  to  deaden  the  spirit,  and  in 
1838  he  finally  ceased  preaching.  He  told 
his  friends  that  henceforth  he  must  find  his 
pulpit  only  on  the  lecturer's  platform;  "it 


was  the  most  flexible  of  all  organs  of  opinioo/* 
be  said.  In  those  years  he  travelled  in 
Europe,  and  i^ade  acquaintance  with  three 
men  from  whom  he  said  he  learned  much— 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  CarlyLr. 
The  last-named  was  eight  years  his  senior 
Ketuming  home,  he  settled  at  Concord,  tb^ 
home  of  his  ancestors,  and  there  lived  a  quiet, 
peaceful,  religious  life.  He  opened  eurh 
morning  with  prayer  and  reading  of  Plato, 
or  some  other  book  *'  dear  to  the  Morning  I 
Muse;"  then  gardened  or  "improved  bu«  I 
Plaything,'*  i,e.  forty  acres  of  woodknd 
which  he  had  bought,  and  in  which  he  de- 
lighted to  use  his  hatchet,  and  cut  away  ; 
thickets  to  make  new  views.  In  his  hours  of 
study  he  prepared  the  lectures  which,  when 
delivered,  charmed  all  ears.  '*  I  have  heard 
great  speakers,"  said  Mr.  J.  B.  Lowell,  ^  but 
never  any  that  so  moved  and  persuaded  men 
as  he."  In  1847  he  paid  his  second  visit  to 
England,  and  delivei^d  here  his  lectures  on 
representative  men.  For  the  rest,  his  lift 
was  uneventful  to  the  end,  and  his  dealt 
peaceful  as  his  life. 

His  eloquence  and  his  personal  piety  made 
his  lectures  immensely  popular,  but  probably 
Emerson  will   hardly    live   as   an  original 
thinker.    He  was  a  disciple  of  Coleridge  and  of 
Kant,  accepting  from  them  the  d  priori  theory 
respecting  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  the 
objects  of  which  we  are  able  to  take  cognisance. 
He  did  not  carry  their  principles  on  to  any 
fresh  light,  but  he  clothed  his  ideas  in  fine 
and  poetic  language.    He  was  a  transcendent- 
alist,  in  that  he  did  not  place  his  first  prin> 
dples,  as  did   Locke  and  his  disciples,  in 
operations  on  the  will — a  philosophy  of  sensa- 
tion, experience,  acquisition — ^but  placed  all 
motive  outside  the  experience,  holding  that 
intuition,  and  not  experience,  isthetmeguid^ 
of  life.    This  is  the  basis  of  Coleridge's  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  only  Emerson  stops  short  in 
his  view,  and  does  not  trace  intuition  or  coo- 
science  to  a  personal  God.    He  is  a  Pantheist 
But  he  was  a  great  teacher  notwithstanding, 
and  though  he  did  not  point  to  the  source  of 
all  good,  he  at  least  taught  us  to  admire  and 
love  the  good  itself.    We  entirely  adopt  the 
fine  words  of  an  appreciative  critic  of  Emer- 
son, who  says,  "  Emerson  remains  among  the 
most  persuasive  and  inspiring  of  those  who 
by  word  and  example  rebuke  our  despond- 
ency, purify  our  sight,  awaken  us  from  the 
deadening  slumbers  of  convention  and  con- 
formity,  exorcise  the  fostering  imps  of  vHnity. 
and  lift  men  up  from  low  thoughts  and  nillen 
moods  of  helplessness  and  impiety"  [John 
Morley,  in  his  introduction  to  ^nerson's  c«l- 
lected  works,  1884]. 

Eminence. — The  title  of  a  cardinal.  The 
distinction  of  ISminence  is  tolerably  ancient, 
and  is  frequently  given  to  the  Italian  bishop 
by  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  it  had  grown 
into  disuse,  and  the  cardinals  were  instead 
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addressed  as  Most  IliuMtriotu,  or  Your  Most 
lUugtrioH*  lordtkip.  But  in  1630  Pope  Ur- 
ban VIIL,  not  considering  this  title  pro- 
{KRtionate  to  the  dignity  of  their  office, 
published  a  Boll,  ordaining  that  all  persons, 
rxoepting  crowned  heads,  should  in  future 
^ye  the  title  of  Eminence  to  the  cardinals, 
«ith  a  strict  prohibition  of  its  use  towards 
any  other  person  with  the  exception  of  the 
Master  of  the  Buoights  of  Malta. 

Encanift  Sccleaiamm.    [Wake.] 

Enchizidiiim. — The  same  as  the  Manual 

[q.T.]. 

EacvatiteB. — Heretics  who  appeared  in 
the  second  century,  and  who  are  said  b}*' 
Irenaeus  to  hare  been  followers  of  Satuminus 
and  Marcion,  and  afterwards  to  have  put 
themselTeB  under  the  leadership  of  Tatian. 
They  held  a  form  of  Gnosticism,  practising 
e^)eciaUy  mortification  of  the  body,  and 
heooe  is  derived  the  name  Encratites,  '*  self  • 
oootroUera.**  Tatian  wrote  a  book  called  de 
Ftrfeetione  8dhatore9,  in  which  he  represents 
the  Mosaic  Law  and  marriage  as  the  work  of 
thedeTiL  Epiphanius  g^ves  the  chief  doc- 
trinfs  of  the  Encratites  as  follows :— [1]  That 
there  are  principalities  in  the  heavens,  and 
d  deril  enemy  to  the  true  God,  independent  of 
Him,  and  ar{>itrary  in  his  conduct ;  [2]  that 
people  ought  to  avoid  marriage,  eat  nothing 
that  had  life  in  it,  nor  drink  any  wine ;  [3] 
thAt  water  only  should  be  used  in  the  Holy 
CoDummion,  and  for  this  reason  the  Encrat- 
ites were  called  Hydroparastatse.  Epiphanius 
MSLja  that  in  his  time  they  lived  in  great 
cumbers  in  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia,  Pi8idia,and 
Gttlatia. 

EncjcUcaL — A  circular  letter  written 
bj  the  Pope,  and  sent  round  to  all  the 
bi-hops  of  his  communion,  condemning  errors, 
giving  instruction,  etc.  In  earlier  times 
the  word  was  used  in  a  fuller  sense  for 
uij  letter  passed  round  among  the  clergy. 

EncydopflMlists.— A  name  given  to 
thi>se  persons  who  compiled  a  work  which 
they  simply  called  V AwyeUpidie^  as  Home 
ealied  herself  The  City,  and  as  the  Revolution 
of  1789  is  called  The  Revolution.  The  book  has 
•-xerdsed  such  a  powerful  effect  on  religious 
opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
aitMmt  ol  it  here.  About  1748,  Chambers^ a 
EngUth  Bneyeioptgdia  was  translated  into 
Italian,  and  began  to  make  an  impression  in 
Fnnce.  Some  bookseller,  scenting  a  profitable 
"peculation,  proposed  to  Diderot  [Diderot]  to 
make  a  French  translation ;  he  undertook  the 
tuk,  but  soon  discovered  the  incomplete- 
huMi  of  the  work,  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  supplanting  it.  He  determined  to  make 
oat  an  inventory  of  all  human  sciences,  to 
ac««nble  and  dassify  in  one  immense  deposi- 
tory all  human  knowledge,  every  result  of 
progress  and  civiUsation.    But  notwithstand- 


ing his  courage  and  his  prodigious  facility, 
he  found  he  must  have  a  coadjutor  in  so  im* 
portant  a  work,  and  he  proposed  to  his  friend 
D'Alembert  to  share  with  him  the  crushing 
burden  of  his  wonderful  undertaking.  In- 
sensibly the  idea  grew  in  the  minds  of  the 
two.  Diderot  put  forth  the  prospectus  of  the 
work  in  Nov.,  1750,  and  meanwhile  D'Alem- 
bert penned  the  preface,  which  was  much 
conmiended  by  Voltaire.  The  two  authors 
then  called  in  the  aid  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  France.  Diderot  undertook  the  important 
part  of  arts  and  trades,  of  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy,  and  of  the  general  co- 
ordination of  all  the  materials  which  must  be 
brought  to  the  common  reservoir ;  D*  Alembert, 
the  most  noted  mathematician  of  his  day, 
undertook  the  mathematical  sciences.  Voltaire 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  the  coming  JSncy- 
elopedie  to  such  purpose  that  he  secu^ 
the  best  men  under  its  banner.  Rousseau 
undertook  music;  and  among  the  branches 
which  were  confided  to  spscialists  were 
natural  history,  theology,  metaphysics,  logic, 
morals,  jurisprudence,  heraldry,  elementary 
sciences,  fortification  and  military  tactics, 
stone-cutting,  gardening,  hydraulics,  anatomy 
and  psychology ;  surgery,  medicine,  architec- 
ture, clock-making,  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments; painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving; 
grammar  and  pMlology.  Diderot  himself  was 
a  nuin  of  astonishing  power;  his  capacity 
for  learning  was  unbounded;  he  could  in  a 
moment  bring  his  thoughts  from  the  highest 
metaphysics  to  the  workshop  of  the  joiner. 
He  was  extremely  generous  to  other  authors : 
ready  to  aid  whoever  came  to  him  for  help, 
whether  intimate  friends  or  utter  strangers. 
His  energy  in  working  seemed  positively 
inexhaustible;  every  evening,  after  a  hard 
day  of  brain-work,  he  would  repair  to  the 
Cafe  Procope,  where  an  assembly  of  his 
friends  always  awaited  him  and  hung  on  his 
words,  and  often  stole  his  ideas  to  their  own 
profit.  Examples  of  this  wonderful  power 
are  mentioned  abundantly  by  M.  Larousse 
in  the  preface  to  his  Grand  D%et%onnair$  Universel 
du  XJX*  Siecle,  pp.  xxiv.  and  xxv. 

At  length  the  Eneyelopedie  set  sail.  In 
1761,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume,  in  the  midst  of  much  excitement,  and 
whilst  encouragements  were  flowing  in  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  low  murmurings  against 
the  work  swelled  into  a  roar.  Diderot's  well- 
known  religious  opinions  had  given  the  alami. 
The  Jesuits  had  sought  admission  amongst  the 
theological  contributors  and  had  been  re- 
pulsed; the  Jansenists  had  met  with  a  like 
fate ;  such  a  man  as  Diderot  could  not  suffer 
any  opinion  contrary  to  his  own  to  shape  his 
work.  For  once  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  were 
seen  under  the  same  flag — proclaiming  war 
against  ^^  Impiety  and  Irreligiony  Chaumeix, 
a  Gonvulsionary,  wrote  a  fierce  work  against 
the  forthcoming  Enoyelopedie ;  Louis  XV.'s 
chaplain  thundered  against   it  before  him; 
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Diderot  was  named  Aniiehritt,  and  the 
Eneyclopedie  the  Beast  of  the  Kevelation.  On 
Feb.  7th,  1762,  a  decree  of  the  King's  Council 
was  issued  for  the  suppression  of  the  two 
volumes  which  had  already  appeared,  on  the 
ground  "  that  they  contained  principles  tend- 
ing  to  the'  destruction  of  royal  authority,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  revolt,  and  under  obscure  and  equivocal 
language  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  error, 
of  corrupt  morals,  of  irreligion  and  of  un- 
belief." For  eighteen  months  the  printing 
was  suspended,  but  the  indomitable  activity 
of  Diderot  overcame  aU  obstacles ;  five  fresh 
volumes  appeared,  but  on  March  8th,  1759, 
a  fresh  decree  came  forth  against  it.  Here 
is  Voltaire's  account  of  these  proceedings : — 
"  Several  volumes  had  appeared  to  the  pub- 
lic satis^tion.  The  articles  composed  by 
those  who  presided  over  the* work  had  es- 
pecially the  public  approval.  The  book  was 
furnished  with  all  those  formalities  which 
would  ensure  its  sale.  The  subscribers  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  who  had  paid  in  advance, 
considered  it  secure  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
royal  seal,  and  made  sure  of  receiving  without 
difficulty  the  value  of  their  money ;  for  if,  on 
the  part  of  the  authors,  this  work  was  a  g^tui- 
tous  service  rendered  to  the  human  mind,  this 
service  was,  amongst  the  subscribers  and 
booksellers,  an  interested  agreement  which 
must  be  fulfilled.  Envy  unchained  itself  and 
soon  armed  fanaticism.  These  two  enemies  of 
reason  and  talent  denounced  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  a  dictionary  which  did  not  seem 
to  promise  to  be  the  object  of  a  law-suit,  and 
which,  besides  being  furnished  with  the  seal 
of  royal  approbation,  seemed  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  attack.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  to 
pursue,  as  much  as  they  could,  this  ^^^^eat 
work,  because,  having  asked  to  contribute 
theological  articles,  they  had  been  refused. 
The  Jesuits  did  not  then  doubt  that  they 
would  soon  be  proscribed  by  these  same 
Parliaments  which  they  wished  secretly  to 
arm  against  the  Eneyelopidie.  The  Jansenists 
did  what  the  Jesuits  wanted  to  have  done ; 
they  saw  that  all  those  who  would  give  their 
work  to  this  dictionary,  reg^arding  impartiality 
as  their  fundamental  law,  were  neither  for  the 
Jesuits  nor  the  Jansenists,  and  that,  being 
solely  devoted  to  the  search  for  truth,  they 
excited  horror  of  fanaticism.  Thus  two 
parties  at  war  with  each  other  were,  so  to 
say,  united,  much  as  thieves  suspend  their 
quarrels  whilst  seizing  their  spoils.  They  put 
on  the  mask  of  piety ;  they  denounced  several 
passages,  and,  by  a  refinement  of  wickedness 
such  as  had  not  been  met  with  before  in  the 
most  furious  controversies,  not  daring  to 
attack  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Eneyel^die 
certain  articles  which  startled  them,  tiiey  ac- 
cused the  authors  not  of  what  they  had  said, 
but  of  what  they  would  say  some  day ;  they 
pretended  that  the  references  from  one  subject 
to  another  were  put  on  purpose  to  spread  in 


the  last  volumes  the  poison  which  couM 
not  be  detected  in  the  earlier  onea.  Tbey 
raised  themselves  thus  against  the  most 
orthodox  theological  articles,  believing  them 
to  be  composed  by  those  whom  they  sought  to 
ruin.  How  could  Parliament  judge  seven 
folio  volumes  already  printed  and  prejadg« 
those  which  were  not  P  The  accusers  placed 
their  memorial  in  the  hands  of  an  Attomey- 
Oeneral  (Omer  Joly  de  Fleury),  who  had  still 
less  time  to  examine  this  marvellous  detail  of 
arts  and  sciences  which  no  one  man  could  im- 
dertake.  This  magistrate  hcui  the  misforttma 
to  believe  the  calumnious  memorials  which  he 
had  received,  and  to  form  his  suit  on  them. 
These  memorials  attacked  in  particular  tht> 
article  Soul^  which  was  thought  to  be  compo^ 
by  the  moralist  philosophers  whom  tbey 
Bought  to  bring  under  suspicion.  The  artick 
was  denounced  as  establishing  materisdism; 
it  happened  that  it  was  by  a  Licentiate  of  thf? 
Sorbonne,  recognised  as  very  orthodox,  soi 
who,  far  from  uivouring  materialism,  fough; 
against  it  so  far  as  to  object  to  the.  eentimtnt 
of  Locke  with  more  piety  than  philosophy. 
This  singular  mistake  was*  soon  known  to  the 
public,  but  not  till  after  the  decree  of  Pariii- 
ment  establishing  commissaries  to  reform  th" 
work,  who  meanwhile  forbade  its  sale.  The 
public,  nevertheless,  hoped  yet  to  enjoy  a  voit 
which  they  yearned  for  the  more  it  was  per- 
secuted." 

Voltaire  also  relates  in  1774  an  anec- 
dote concerning  the  Eneydopedie,  Louis  XV. 
was  at  supper  with  a  sxnaU  party  at  tbo 
Trianon,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  tL« 
subject  of  the  component  parts  of  gunpowder: 
also  Mme.  de  Pompadour  wanted  to  kiLr>w 
what  rotiffe  was  made  of.  The  Due  de  la 
Yalliere  hinted  that,  if  his  Majesty  had  n-.t 
deprived  them  of  their  EncyeUtpesdie  Ihc^ 
txonary  they  would  be  at  no  loss  for  inforsu- 
tion  on  these  points.  At  the  end  of  supper 
the  King  sent  for  a  copy  to  be  brought  in. 
and  at  once  the  information  was  foonl 
"  Truly,"  said  the  King,  "  I  don't  know  why 
I  have  been  told  so  much  evil  about  thi) 
book!"  Meantime  the  Count  de  Coigns, 
who  had  been  turning  over  the  leaves,  ti- 
daimed  aloud,  *'  Sire,  you  are  too  lortan:U«' 
that  under  your  reign  have  be^n  found  m*^ 
able  to  know  all  the  arts  and  to  transmit  th<H3 
to  posterity.  Everything  is  here,  from  the 
way  to  make  a  pin  to  the  way  of  melting  anJ 
pointing  your  cannons;  from  the  infinitei^ 
small  to  the  infinitely  great.  Thank  Go*! 
for  having  made  your  kingdom  the  luith- 
place  of  those  who  have  thus  done  serriup  to 
the  whole  world.  Either  other  nations  ieu4 
buy  the  Encyelopedie  or  they  must  imitate 
it.  Take  all  my  goods,  if  you  will,  but  pve 
me  back  my  EmeyclopSdie  I " 

No  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  <^  fdna- 
ticism  in  the  opposition,  and,  as  one  constantly 
sees  in  times  of  religious  excitement  and  aUrs. 
what  is  useful  and  good  is  confounded  vith 
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what  is  evil,  and  wheat  is  called  tares.  But 
there  was  real  ground  for  aluiin.  Diderot, 
it  is  probable,  desired  to  be  fair  and  just,  and 
Quxt  of  his  earlier  ecclesiastical  articles 
were  written  by  men  of  nnqaestioned  piety. 
But  it  was  known  that  he  himself  was  a  Mate- 
rialist, if  not  an  atheist.  He  was  assailed  on  all 
tides,  and  amongst  all  his  friends  Voltaire  was 
still  the  only  one  to  raise  his  voice,  both  in 
priTste  and  public,  in  favour  of  the  EneyelO' 
pedie.  He  adjured  Diderot  to  abandon  an 
ungrateful  country  and  accept  the  offers  of 
the  Russian  Empress  to  go  to  Russia  and 
lomplete  his  grand  work.  He  warned  him 
that  death  might  be  in  aitore  if  he  still  per- 
aiisted  in  continuing  the  book  in  France. 
Diderot  replied  by  a  manly  letter,  in  which 
he  recognises  the  danger,  and  says  that 
the  day  may  come  when,  in  looking  back  on 
Voltaire*8  advice,  he  may  exclaim,  **0h, 
Solon !  Solon !  "  bnt  cannot  bring  himself  to 
porchase  safety  by  leaving  all  that  he  holds 
most  dear. 

In  1768,  when  seven  volumes  had  appeared, 
I>'Alembert,  less  earnest  than  his  inderatigable 
fellow-Iabourer,  retired,  and  left  Diderot  to 
tace  the  storm  alone.  He  had  three  warm 
friends  at  court,  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  Males- 
lierbes,  the  Royal  Librarian,  and  M.  de 
Choiseol ;  without  their  aid  the  last  ten 
>iolamfi8  would  never  have  appeared.  Another 
reason  prevented  Diderot  tiom  going  into 
a.  rolontary  exile;  he  would  not  injure  the 
interests  of  Le  Breton,  the  printer,  who  would 
hare  been  ruined  by  his  departure.  He 
was,  however,  but  ill  rewarded  for  this 
hytlty.  One  day,  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
the  printed  volumes,  he  found  a  falsification, 
th(^  two,  then  three,  and  at  length  he  became 
certain  that  all  his  labour  bad  been  cut  about, 
matilated,  pruned,  and  done  anew.  Le  Breton, 
startled  at  the  audacity  of  some  of  the  articles, 
Aod  terrified  at  the  threats,  had  clandestinely 
M  the  proofs  altered,  some  of  them  by  Jesuits, 
after  they  had  been  marked  for  press.  Diderot 
^rote  him  a  long  and  vehement  letter.  Bat 
it  is  luodk  wonderful  that  the  printer  was 
scared.  Inie  appearance  of  impartiality  in 
the  earlier  volumes  gradually  disappeared 
onder  the  vehement  opposition  they  excited ; 
•h«  animus  of  Diderot  grew  more  and  more 
sf^jarent  towards  the  close;  and,  on  the 
w&ole,  public  opinion  has  oome  to  recog- 
ni'%  the  substantial  truth  of  the  nnfavour- 
aWe  criticism  of  La  Harpe: — "Propriety 
^nd  good-feeling  are  no  more  observecl  than 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  different  sub- 
JKts.  The  article  Fanatiemn  is  nothing  but 
I  fanatical  cry  against  religion  and  its 
ninisten;  that  on  Unitarians  is  simply  a 
ti«eue  of  sophisms  against  edl  religion;  a 
h'indred  others  are  nothing  but  a  collec- 
tion of  religions  errors  scattered  through 
a  hfiKp  of  books.  Scepticism,  materialism, 
atheism,  show  themselves  everywhere  with- 
out shame  or  restraint,  and  that  was  verily 


the  intention  of  the  founders.  Take  the 
article  Womany  which  might  at  least  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  hand  of  a  moralist; 
you  find  nothing  but  tittle-tattle,  the  foolish 
jargon  of  the  comedies  of  Marivaux  and  the 
novels  of  Cr^biUon." 

The  last  volume,  being  the  eighteenth, 
was  published  in  1766.  A  supplement  of  six 
volumes  was  added  in  1766-7. 

Endowments. — ^These  consist  of  pro- 
perty, or  of  the  tithe  of  income,  the  usufruct 
of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  is  secured  to  them  by  law. 
The  subject  may  be  most  conveniently  illus- 
trated by  an  account  of  the  endowment  sys- 
tem of  the  Church  of  England. 

Land  Endownuntt  are  traceable  in  Eng- 
land for  about  thirteen  centuries.  At  the 
consecration  of  Ripon  Minster  [a.d.  670], 
Bish(^  Wilfrid  spoke  of  lands  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Church  in  Yorkshire  by 
the  kings  of  ages  preceding  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  invasion,  but  which  had  been  lost 
when  the  clergy  fled  before  the  swords  of 
the  invaders.  The  laws  of  King  Ethelbert 
[a.i>.  597-604]  expressly  provide  also  for 
the  protection  of  Church  lands,  by  enacting 
heavy  fines  on  those  who  despoiled  them; 
Ethelbert  himself  having  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors  by  endowing  with 
lands  the  Sees  and  Cathedrals  of  Canterbur}% 
Rochester,  and  London.  Church  endow- 
ments  of  land  are  also  found  in  a.d.  635-655 
at  Lindiafame  and  in  other  parts  ef  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  at  Malmesbury  in 
A.D.  675,  at  Peterborough  in  a.d.  680,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  a.d.  686,  at  Evesham  in 
A.D.  706,  in  Kent  in  a.d.  788,  and  in  a  great 
niimber  of  places  in  all  parts  of  England  at 
the  same  early  period. 

It  was  out  of  this  system  of  land  endow- 
ment that  the  parochial  system  arose.  In 
the  eighth  century  the  historian  Bede  speaks 
of  the  clergy  as  still  being  maintained  out  of 
the  common  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  general  work  of  tho 
Church  of  that  diocese.  But  soon  after  Bede*s 
timo,  landowners  began  the  general  practice  of 
erecting  churches  on  their  estates,  and  it  was 
laid  down  as  a  law  that  a  "  manse  "  should 
be  provided  in  every  such  case  by  the  land- 
owner, which  was  to  be  appropriated  as  a 
freehold  for  the  church  and  churchyard,  and 
for  the  residence  of  the  clergyman  detailed 
off  from  his  general  staff  by  the  bishop  for 
service  of  thaX  particular  church.  At  the 
same  time  the  tithes,  which  were  payable 
from  the  landowner's  estate,  were  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergyman 
thus  settled  upon  it,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
the  bishop  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
diocese,  as  had  been  previously  done. 

Thus  gifts  of  land  to  the  Church  went  on 
increasing  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
parochial  divisions  of  each  diocese  were  being 
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organised ;  and,  as  a  rule,  erery  parish  in  the 
country  was  endowed  with  its  church  estate, 
or  '*  glebe,"  of  larger  or  smaller  dimensions, 
acceding  to  the  generosity  of  the  landowner 
who  was  founding  the  parish  and  building 
the  church  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
his  dependents.  And  then  to  the  lands  which 
had  been  given  for  the  foundation  and  main- 
tenance of  bishoprics  and  cathedrals  there 
were  added  those  for  the  establishment  of 
parishes  and  parish  churches. 

But  the  land  endowments  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  largely  increased  during  the 
Middle  Ages  by  two  systems,  which  were  in 
some  degree  auxiliary  to  the  parochial  system, 
though  not  at  all  of  necessity  to  the  pastoral 
work  of  the  Church.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Monastic  system;  the  second  that  of 
Chantries.  For  the  two  bodies  of  clergy 
connected  with  monasteries  and  chantries, 
large  land  endowments  were  provided,  such 
endowments  diverting  the  wealth'  of  the 
laity  from  the  regular  pastoral  clergy.  This 
became  so  general,  however,  that  mortmain 
laws  had  to  be  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
restricting  the  facilities  for  making  bequests 
of  land  for  religious  uses ;  yet  in  spite  of  these 
laws,  the  estates  of  the  monasteries  grew  to 
such  an  exorbitant  size  as  to  become  a  public 
evil,  and  form  a  great  temptation  to  those  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  confiscate  them. 

The  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England  before  the  Reformation  consisted, 
therefore,  of  three  distinct  classes : — [1]  Those 
by  which  bishoprics,  cathedrals,  and  parish 
churches  were  endowed ;  [2]  those  by  which 
monasteries  were  endowed ;  [31  and  those  by 
which  chantries  were  endowed.  The  second 
and  third  classes  were  entirely  alienated  from 
religious  uses  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.,  and  were  mostly  bestowed  by  the  Crown 
on  private  laymen.  What  was  left  for  reli- 
gious use  was  simply  the  episcopal,  capitular, 
and  parochial  lands  comprehended  in  the  first 
class ;  and  of  these  a  large  proportion  of  the 
parochial  lands  which  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  monks  was  confiscated  as  mon- 
astic property.  Many  of  the  episcopal  houses, 
such  as  York  House — now  Whitehall — to- 
gether with  large  episcopal  estates,  were  also 
taken  by  the  Crown  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors :  and  at  the  end  of  Edward  VI/s  reign, 
preparations  had  been  made  to  confiscate  the 
whole  of  the  endowments  of  the  cathedrals. 
Since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Church 
land  endowments  have,  however,  suffered 
little  or  no  diminution  at  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  and  being  let  alone,  they  have,  in 
some  places,  increased  so  largely  in  value 
that  llie  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  redistributing 
them  or  their  revenues,  so  as  to  meet  the 
necessities  entailed  by  the  great  increase  of 
population. 

Tithe  Endowments  in  the  Church  of 
England  run  parallel  with  land  endowments. 


The  tithe  system  was  no  doubt  adopted  bj 
the  Christian  Church  from  the  Jews,  among 
whom  it  was  a  Divine  institution,  the  tithts 
paid  to  the  Jewish  clergy  being  regarded  u 
an  offering  made  to  Qod  Himself  [Lev.  xxviL 
30  ;  Numb,  xviii.  21 ;  MaL  iii.  8].  It  is  re- 
ferred to  as  an  ancient  Christian  institntion 
b^  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  who  writes,  in 
his  forty-eighth  homily,  **Our  fore&then 
abounded  in  all  things,  becaose  they  gvre 
tithes  to  God  and  tribute  to  Cassar;  but  once 
devotion  decreased  exactions  are  increased. 
We  would  not  give  Grod  His  part  in  the  shape 
of  the  toith,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  taken. 
from  us.  That  which  Christ  receives  not,  the 
tax-gatherer  seizes."  St.  Boniface  (an  Eng- 
lish missionaiT  bishop),  writing  to  Cuthbert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  a.d.  750, 
speaks  of  tithes  as  being  then  paid  into  tht 
hands  of  the  bishop  of  the  dioceae.  In  the 
selection  of  canons  known  as  the  Bxeerptima 
of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  which  va^ 
probably  made  in  the  same  century,  the  thii>i 
and  f oiurth  direct  the  clergy  to  enforce  up«« 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  dntv  of  payisg 
tithes ;  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  them ;  anu 
to  distribute  them  in  three  parts :  the  first  for 
the  use  of  the  cathedral,  the  second  for  the 
poor  and  strangers,  and  the  third  for  their 
own  maintenance.  The  twenty-fourth  cuifm 
in  the  same  ooUection  speaks  of  tithes  as  of 
ancient  date,  while  the  ninety-ninth  to  Uk 
hundred  and  third  are  occupied  with  Scrip- 
tural and  Patristic  authorities  for  their  psy- 
ment.  In  a.d.  785  or  787,  a  mixed  aaseml^y 
of  clergy  and  laity,  probably  a  Witenagemob . 
was  hela  at  Cealchythe,  now  known  as  ChelsM. 
and  the  seventeenth  canon  then  passed  al^ 
relates  to  tithes,  directing  that  alms  shall  ut 
be  deducted  from  them  by  those  who  pty 
them,  but  from  the  nine  parts  of  their  m<xm 
still  remaining.  From  thai  age  there  is  \ 
constant  stream  of  legislation  respectin; 
them,  in  mixed  assemblies  of  the  derft)'  s&i 
laity,  in  councils  and  in  Fftrliament,  down  t^> 
modem  times. 

After  the  earlier  ages,  the  simple  prindpif 
of  tithes — ^that  of  eadi  person  paying  a  teoth 
of  his  income  for  rehgions  purposes— w»* 
gradually  corrupted  into  a  payment  of  tith>' 
on  a  particular  kind  of  income  only — lajDel-^. 
agricultural  produce.  Further  modificstiocA 
were  introduced  in  medisaval  times,  and  *•!- 
emptions  of  a  very  unfair  kind  were  secow-i 
by  the  monasteries.  Thus  great  disconttir 
arose,  and  at  the  Reformation  it  becsame  n*- 
cessary  to_pass  very  strict  Acts  of  ParliaxDtfnt 
[27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  20;  32  Hen.  VIlI.,c.  r 
enforcing  their  payment.  Difficulties  sdH 
went  on  increasing,  especially  with  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  land,  and  volantarr 
arrangements  were  made  between  tithe-payf :$ 
and  tithe-owners,  by  which  a  capital  sum  ^» 
paid  to  oompound  for  the  annual  pnywa^^'^ 
As  this  voluntary  arrangemm&t  cooM  n^^ 
bind  Buccessors,  legislation  was  again  brcogii! 
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into  action,  and  in  1836  a  Tithe  Commutation 
Act  wu  paMod,  which  has  been  followed  by 
irther  simiiar  Acta  of  Parliament.  Theae  laws 
hire  gndnally  aubetituted  a  rent-charge, 
hued  on  calcnlationa  of  the  Talue  of  grain, 
for  actual  tithe ;  thua  making  an  arrangement 
hy  which  the  occupier  of  land  pays  the  value 
cf  one-tenth  of  ita  annual  produce  to  the  tithe- 
owner.  Smoe  the  Reformation,  a  large  pro- 
p*7rtion  of  tithe-ownera  are  la3nnen,  whoee 
estates  once  belonged  to  the  monaateriea. 

It  will  thua  be  aeen  that  the  tithe  ayatem 
crifl^nated  in  the  ancient  ecdesiaiitical  cnistoma 
uf  tbe  Jewa  and  the  Patriarcha  [Gen.  ziv.  20, 
xxviii.  22],  and  that  it  ia  at  preaent  enforced 
by  Acts  of  F^liament  founded  on  a  con- 
tract between  the  tithe-payer  and  the  tithe- 
recaver;  alao  that  tithee  are  paid  by  only 
a  Gmall  proportion  of  the  population,  and  that 
they  are  often  paid  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  the 
derer. 

The  inalienable  character  of  Church  endow- 
ments is  a  principle  only  recently  questioned, 
uid  19  oertunly  recognised  by  law.  Buildings 
or  ates  which  have  been  made  over  to  the 
Chmch  by  a  deed  of  consecration  are  never 
alienated  from  religious  use  except  under  the 
pressure  of  great  public  necessity ;  and  when 
such  necenity  arises  the  value  of  the  property 
»  transferred  to  some  other  similar  use. 
Tbos,  if  a  church  ia  pulled  down  to  widen  a 
irreat  thoroughfare,  another  church  is  built 
♦•liewhere.  The  same  principle  is  also  recog- 
nised in  dealing  with  property  set  apart  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  so  that  when 
"ver-rich  biahoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  or 
j-wochial  benemcea  have-  been  reduced  in 
^lQ^  the  property  taken  away  from  them 
ha.«  been  used  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the 
f  !prfrr  whose  benefices  were  too  amaU  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  means  of  maintenance. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  State  has 
^  constitutional  right  to  do  several  things 
in  respect  to  endowments ;  as,  for  example : — 
[1]  To  see  that  the  duties  for  which  endow- 
m«»ntj  were  given  by  their  donors  are  actually 
performed.  [2]  To  re-assign  any  endowments 
f<-r  which  there  are  no  longer  such  recipients 
or  »ath  porposeB  as  they  were  provided  for. 
/{]  To  control  the  administration  of  endow- 
xenti  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  mis- 
^,  and  to  ensure  that  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion to  the  object  for  which  they  were  pro- 
Tidj-d  which  may  be  most  for  the  general 
cffA  of  those  in  whose  interest  they  were 
pnjTided, 

EaergieL — A  name  given  to  the  disciples 
f'i  Calvin  and  Zwingli,  who  taught  that  the 
'  I»:m«*nt8  in  the  Eucharist  were  symbols  of  the 
'.vryy  and  rtrttie  of  Christ,  but  were  not  to  be 
naierstood  aa  the  representation  of  His  Body 
ttd  Blood. 

Iiii«rgitBMlUi  [Or.  meiyoummo9\ — De- 
moniacs, persons  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 


Hie  early  Church  instituted  a  regular  discipline 
with  regard  to  them,  and  a  special  order  to 
minister  to  them.  [Exobcists.]  Prayers 
were  offered  for  them  in  the  oblation  at  the 
altar,  and  also  at  other  times  by  the  exor- 
cists, when  there  was  no  assembly  in  the 
church,  and  the^  were  employed  in  some 
innocent  occupations,  such  as'  sweeping  the 
church,  which  it  seems  was  the  chief  place  of 
their  residence.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  church  during  service,  but  remained 
at  the  lower  part  with  such  of  the  catechumens 
and  penitents  as  were  commonly  called  audi* 
entetf  hearers,  because  they  were  allowed  to 
stand  there  to  hear  the  Psalms  and  Scriptures 
read,  and  the  sermon,  after  which  they  were 
dismissed  without  any  pravers  or  solenm  bene- 
diction. Baptism  was  administered  to  them 
only  when  death  seemed  imminent;  those 
who  had  been  baptised  previous  to  their  posses- 
sion were  allowed  to  receive  the  Eucharist 
occasionally  in  the  intervals  of  their  malady. 
Naturally  Uiey  were  debarred  from  ordination. 

Sn^landy  Chubch  of. — ^The  earliest  in- 
habitants of  this  country  that  appear  in 
history,  known  aa  the  "  Britons,'*  were  pa^;ans, 
and  the  Druids  were  their  ministering  pnests. 
[Dkvids.]  They  were  partially  Christianised 
soon  after  the  Apostolic  Age.  There  are  many 
and  various  traditions  respecting  the  mis- 
sionary work  here  of  Apostolic  men,  such  as 
Joseph  of  Arimath»a,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
connected  with  Glastonbury  ;  but  especially  a 
persistent  tradition  points  to  a  visit  of  St. 
Paul  to  this  country,  at  some  timie  between 
his  Uberation  from  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Home,  which  took  place  in  the  year  63,  and 
his  martyrdom,  which  occurred  in  a.d.  68. 
The  traditions  of  early  Christian  times  declare 
it  almost  certain  that  when  St.  Paul  was  set 
free  he  carried  out  his  long-formed  plan  of 
going  from  Rome  to  Spain.  [Bom.  xv. 
24,  28.]  The  writer  of  a  very  early  document 
[a.d.  160-170],  known  after  its  discoverer,  the 
great  schol^  Muratori,  as  the  '^Muratoriau 
Fragment,"  cites  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
as  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  but  adds  that 
Luke  does  not  record  "  the  journey  of  Paul 
from  Rome  to  Spain,"  as  if  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  that  journey  was  a  fact  well  known  to 
the  Christian  world,  as  it  may  well  have  been, 
since  the  writer  may  have  been  a  grandson  of 
one  who  had  been  contemporary  with  the 
Apostle.  St.  Chrysostom  expressly  states 
that  "after  his  residence  in  Rome  the  Apostle 
departed  to  Spain.*'  It  is  probable  that  after 
spending  some  time  in  Spain,  the  Apostle 
visited  adjacent  countries,  such  as  France, 
where  Trophimus,  the  unintentional  cause  of 
his  last  troubles  at  Jerusalem  [Acts  xxi.  29], 
became  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  which  patriarchial  archbishopric 
Britain  was,  in  the  early  Christian  days,  in- 
duded ;  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  supposition  that  Trophunus   may  have 
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received  a  visit  from  St.  Paul  before  they 
started  on  the  Apostle's  last  missionary  work 
[2  Tim.  iv.  20],  and  have  carried  him  over  to 
Britain  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  church 
there.  Less  than  thirty  years  [a.d.  96]  after 
St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  St.  Clement,  his  fellow- 
labourer  [Phil.  iv.  3]  writes  that  the  Apostle 
preached  **  both  in  £ne  east  and  in  the  west,*' 
and  that  "  having  taught  righteousness  to  the 
whole  world,  he  came  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  west "  [Clem.,  1  Corinth,  v.],  that  expres- 
sion being  exactly  the  one  which  was  used  to^ 
signify  Spain,  France,  and  Britain  [jTheodoret,  * 
FhilotAeuSyXxyi.  881];  andtheBntons  being 
regarded  as  inhabitants  of.  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  world — "ultimos  orbis  Bri- 
tannos"  [Horace,  Odes,  I.  XXXV.,  29]— by 
generations  which  little  dreamed  of  the  great 
continents  that  lay  further  west. 

St.  Paul  may,  however,  have  found  Chris- 
tianity already  known  in  Britain,  for  there 
were  doubtless  Christians  among  the  Roman 
army  of  occupation,  and  the  early  Christians 
were  ever  desirous  of  receiving  over  converts 
to  their  religion.  As  early  as  a.d.  47,  a  lady 
named  Pomponia  GrsBcina,  the  wife  of  Aulus 
Plautius,  who  was  Viceroy  in  Britain  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  was  accused,  on  her  return 
to  Rome,  of  practising  a  **  foreign  supersti- 
tion "  unauthorised  by  the  Roman  law  [Tacit., 
Ann.  xiii.  32],  and  this  was  almost  certainly 
Christianity.  Gildas  also  [a.d.  560],  the 
earliest  historian  of  England,  tells  his  readers 
that  the  sun  of  Christianity  arose  in  this  land 
about  the  time  when  Queen  Boadicea  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  was  in  the  year 
62  or  63.     ' 

During  the  first  four  centuries,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Britain  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Fathers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  adjoining 
references: — TertoU.  agt.  Jews,  vii. ;  Orig. 
Som.  on  Luke  vi. ;  Euseb.  Svangeh  Demonstr. 
iiL ;  Athanas.  Apol,  agt.  Avians ;  Chrysost.  on 
2  Tim.  iv.  17;  Jerome  on  Amos  v.  8 ; 
Theodoret  on  Ps.  cxvi. ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 

These  traditionsoy  records  are  obviously 
associated  with  the  &ct  that  Christians  were 
known  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  at  the  time  when  they  were  current. 
And  the  short  records  concerning  Saints 
Alban,  Aaron,  and  others,  show  how  far  tra- 
ditions were  current  in  later  times  of  some 
Christians  of  this  early  period  having  been 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  the  martyrs. 

But  if  there  were  Christians  in  Britain  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  it  is  also 
certain  that  tiiey  were  organised  into  one 
or  more  spiritual,  communities;  fair  there 
is  no  record  of  any  converts  to  Christianity  in 
the  Apostolic  period  or  near  to  it,  in  which 
the  persons  so  converted  were  not  formed  into 
a  Church,  a  society  aiming  to  continue  in  the 
fellowship  and  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and 
to  carry  out  their  system  of  devotion.  [Acts  ii. 
42.]  Hence,  as  we  should  expect^  early 
Christian  writers  refer  to  the  Chnstianity  of 


Britain  in  their  own  time  as  to  an  org«ni:w<a 
system  of  religion,  which  had  been  growing 
long  enough  to  be  well  rooted  in  the  huKi. 
Eusebius  bears  testimony  to  the  ezistraice  of 
an  episcopal  ministry  in  Britain.  Within 
his  time  there  were  three  British  bishops  who 
appeared  among  those  who  assembled  at  the 
Council  of  Aries,  in  France,  in  a.d.  314,  and 
these  are  expressly  called  the  bishops  of  certain 
Sees,  London,  Caerleon,  and  York,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  name  in  an  almost  oontemporan' 
record.  [Adblfius.]  St.  Athan&siua,  in  hi.-« 
S}'nodal  Epistle,  tells  the  Emperor  Jovian  that 
there  were  also  British  bishops  at  the  CouDcil 
of  NicsBa  [a.d.  325],  In  short,  the  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  an  early  organised  Chris- 
tianity in  the  first  five  centuries  is  so  abondant 
and  definite  that  the  most  trustworthy  and 
critical  of  modem  historical  writers^  such  as 
Bishop  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Haddan,  are  able  to 
print  it,  with  references  and  dates,  and  in  the 
original  languages,  and  it  extends  over  many 
pages  of  their  great  work  [Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  CkmneHs,  and  Eecksiastieal  Doeumtnts 
relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland].  From 
such  printed  evidence — ^much  more  abundant 
than  has  here  been  indicated — ^the  reader  mar 
gather  the  following  facts  respecting  the  pri- 
mitive Christianity  of  this  country. 

I. — Hiat  there  were  Christians  in  Britain 
during  its  occupation  by  Roman  troops,  which 
ended  in  the  fifth  century. 

II. — ^That  these  Christians  were  organ^ed 
into  a  general  society  or  diocesan  Bocietif«, 
which  indicate  a  national  church,  or  a  national 
unity  of  diocesan  churches,  presided  ot^  by 
bishops  who  attended  GenenJ  CouncilB,  and 
took  their  part  in  settling  the  afEurs  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  world. 

III.— That  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fooith 
century  there  was  a  long-settled  Church  in 
Britain,  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
now  called  England  and  Wales,  withchorchts 
in  which  Divine  Worship  was  carried  an. 

IV.— That  there  are  a  few  antiquities  still 
existing  which  belong  to  the  period  of  this 
early  Qiurch  of  England. 

V. — That  there  are  many  notices  of  this 
Primitive  Church  of  England  to  be  fomid  in 
more  or  less  obscure  sources  of  information, 
which  are  not  very  accessible  to  the  general 
reader. 

VI.— That  this  early  Church  of  ourcountrr 
adhered  strictly  to  the  Nicene  Creed  for  the 
main  lines  of  its  belief,  and  to  the  Latin  veraon 
of  the  Scriptures  which,  in  the  first  fonr  or 
five  centuries,  was  commonly  used  throoghout 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  existence  of  this  early  British  Church 
is  perhaps  in  no  way  brought  home  mon 
vividly  to  the  mind  than  by  the  sight  of 
churches  built  during  the  period,  and  still 
existing  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation. Such  is  the  church  of  the  fouilh 
century,  which  still  stands  in  the  Castle  of 
Dover ;  the  ruins  of  another  at  Richborough, 
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in  Kent ;  an  old  chapel  built  of  Roman  bricks 
It  RecaJrer;  a  church  at  liymingBy  in  Kent ; 
ind  another  at  Brixworth,  in  Northampton- 
bfaire. 

Thb  Anolo-Saxox  Pbbiod  [a.d.  460- 
1070}  The  Roman  army  of  occupation  was 
finally  removed  from  Britain  in  the  year  411. 
y^lnk  Britain  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  some  mixture  of  race,  and  more  of 
lubits,  had  taken  place,  and  the  Romans  left 
nuDj  marks  of  influence  behind  them.  The 
r.vilisatioQ  of  the  Britons  was  Roman  civili- 
utioD.  Their  Chiistianity  was  also  Roman  in 
its  foim— that  form  being  then  of  the  type  of 
the  Byzantine  or  Eastern  Church,  which  cha- 
mtenaed  Roman  Christianity  in  tJie  first  ages. 
In  iUnstmtion  of  this  latter  fact  some  sculp- 
taret  may  be  referred  to  which  were  dis- 
coTeml  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicolas  at  Ipswich,  in  which  the  ornamental 
jiortions  were  distinctly  Byiantine,  while 
«me  Greek  words,  such  as  Theat  and 
««w  ("God"  and  "temple"),  were  intro- 
liaoed  into  the  inscriptions.  The  refined 
Romana  were  soon  succeeded  in  Britain  by 
throe  onciTilised  and  heathen  tribes  of  Ger- 
n»n»— the  Jutes,  tiie  Saxons,  and  the  Angles 
cr  English;  and  the  name  of  Englishmen, 
which  theae  German  tribes  bore  in  common 
unong  themselves,  presently  became  the 
common  name  of  the  mixed  race  which  dwelt 
vjthin  the  four  seas. 

After  about  a  century  of  painful  national 
ptmegles  the  Britons  were  subdued ;  the 
fighting  portion  of  them  being  driven  back 
sti'p  by  step  into  the  highlands  of  Wales  and 
Oomw&U,  and  the  non-fighting  portion  re- 
doced  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  It  was 
mtirh  as  when  the  Israelites  took  possession 
^  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  some  of  the  ab- 
<^fi^nal  Ganaanitee  in  the  south-west,  to  be 
a^tenrards  known  as  Philistines,  and  in  the 
MTth-west  as  Phoenicians^  the  people  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  But  during  the  cont^  between 
t.^te  German  invaders  and  the  Celtic  aborigines 
^  considerable  amalgamation  of  the  conquer* 
in?  anny  and  the  conquered  nation  was 
t&ldng  pUce;  and  this  became  extended 
f^rn  a  much  larger  surface  of  the  country  on 
th«  establishment  of  peace,  and  the  consequent 
addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  foreigners 
that  foUowed.  In  the  end  a  mixed  nation 
^'i  formed  in  the  body  of  the  island,  com- 
r  «<3d  of  an  aristocracy  and  mercantile  class, 
'fl  which  tiie  foreign  element  predominated, 
(od  a  much  larger  number  of  farmers  and 
working  people,  who  were  necessarily  longer 
in  iiinalgamating  with  their  conquerors.  In 
H'aJ^j  and  Cornwall  the  fugitive  fighting  men 
f'mbined  with  the  original  mountaineers  of 
thosp  parts  to  form  comparatively  independ- 
ent nations.  The  mixed  nation  took  the 
z^fnl  name  of  Englishmen,  and  became  the 
antMoTs  of  the  English  nation  of  modem 
hjsJory. 
The  records  of  the  Church   among   this 


mixed  population  are  very  bare  during  tho 
greater  part  of  the  sixth  century,  although 
authentic  and  comparatively  full  details  have 
been  handed  down  respecting  the  dioceses  of 
Llandaff  and  St.  Davids,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Western  Highlands  where  no  great 
change  had  taken  place.  We  may,  however, 
pass  over  here  the  justly  venerated  names  of 
St.  David,  St.  Asaph,  St.  Columba,  St.  Kenti- 
gem,  and  St.  Patrick,  which  are  all  noticed 
in  their  respective  places,  and  come  shortly  to 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  For  awhile 
the  power  of  German  heathenism  so  pre- 
dominated that  the  few  native  or  British 
clergy  who  were  left  alive  were  driven  from 
their  churches,  and  often — perhaps  mostly — 
assumed  the  hermit  life,  doing  what  they 
could  for  the  few  Christians  around  them,  and 
for  the  conquerors  also,  though  little  was  to 
be  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  rough  and 
warlike  soldiers,  who  looked  with  contempt  on 
those  whom  thev  had  conquered  and  enslaved. 
The  bishops  of  the  British  Church  retired 
with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  hopeless  of  main- 
taining their  positions.  Theonas  and  Tha- 
diorus,  Bishops  of  London  and  York,  are 
heard  of  in  their  retreats  in  Wales,  whither 
they  had  fied  in  a.d.  687,  and  others  came 
out  of  their  retirement  to  meet  St.  Augustine 
in  conference. 

The  ancient  Church  of  the  land  was  thus 
so  much  depressed  by  the  English  conquest 
that  it  was  all  but  lost  sight  of,  and  the  mission 
which  St.  Gregory  desired  to  undertake,  and 
which  St.  Augustine  actually  did  undertake, 
was  a  mission  to  convert  Britain  anew  to  Chris- 
tianity. [AuousTiNB,  St.,  or  Canterbury.] 
It  did  indeed  become  so  far  an  independent 
movement  that  for  a  time  there  was  an  *  *  Anglo- 
Saxon"  Church  of  England,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  later  ages,  side  by  side  with  the  old 
"British"  Church  of  the  same  country.  But 
the  two  Churches  gradually  amalgamated 
as  the  two  races — the  conquered  Celtic  race 
and  the  conquering  German  race — amalga- 
mated ;  and  although  the  more  ancient  of  the 
two  Churches  maintained  and  still  maintains 
a  kind  of  partial  independence  through  the 
differences  of  race  and  language  in  the  four 
dioceses  of  Wales,  yet  the  Christianity  of 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  Cheviots  be- 
came henceforth  consolidated  into  the  one 
**  Church  of  England,"  divided  in  a  short 
time  into  the  Archiepiscopal  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  of  York  ;  these  latter  being 
composed  of  dioceses  which  followed  in  their 
boundaries  the  political  divisions  of  the  seven 
kingdoms  into  which  England  was  now  par- 
celled off. 

For  a  time,  each  of  the  seven  kingdoms  of 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy  had  one  bishop  only. 
Thus  there  was  a  Bishop  of  Northumbria,  a 
kingdom  which  stretched  from  the  Tweed  to 
the  Humber,  including  the  north-western  as 
well  as  the  north-eastern  counties ;  a  Bishop 
of  Mercia,  which  included  the  whole  Midland 
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countxy,  from  the  border  of  Wales  to  the 
eastern  coast,  and  from  Chester  to  Hertford- 
shire and  West  London;  a  Bishop  of  the 
kin^om  of  Kent ;  a  Bishop  of  Wessez,  or  the 
West  Saxons,  taking  in  the  people  of  Berks, 
Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall; 
a  Bishop  of  Sussex,  or  the  South  Saxons,  the 
people  of  Sussex  and  Surrey:  a  Bishop  of 
Essex,  or  the  £ast  Saxons,  the  people  of 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Herts ;  and  a 
Bishop  of  East  Angba  ^  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Yet 
this  was  not  a  rule  without  exceptions,  for  in 
the  kingdom  of  Kent  there  was  a  See  at 
Rochester  as  well  as  at  Canterbury.  This 
plan  of  making  each  kingdom  a  See  was  soon 
found,  howerer,  to  be  unsuitable  to  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  Church.  Kingdoms 
grew  too  large  and  populous  for  dioceses,  and 
then  the  latter  were  subdivided ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  one  great  diocese  of  Mercia  was 
divided  before  the  seventh  century  into  the 
five  dioceses  of  Lindsey,  Leicester,  Lichfield, 
Hereford,  and  Worcester;  while  that  of 
Northumbria  became  divided  during  the  same 
period  into  the  four  dioceses  of  York,  Lindis- 
fame,  Hexham,  and  Whithem;  and,  long 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  great  dio- 
cese of  Wessex  or  Winchester  became  divided 
into  the  four  dioceses  of  Winchester,  Rams- 
bury,  Wells,  and  Crediton.  Notices  of  this 
subdivision  of  Christian  England  will  be 
found  at  the  proper  references.  Although, 
therefore,  there  are  some  historical  traces  of 
the  modem  diocesan  system  of  the  Churdi  of 
England  even  in  the  Romano-British  period 
[London;  YorkI,  yet  the  system,  as  it  has 
since  existed  in  the  mediasval  and  the  modem 
periods,  may  rather  be  said  to  have  been 
originated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

The  Sees  thus  established  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  who  added  a  few  more  out  of  the 
spoils  obtained  from  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries.  The  bishops  were  nominally 
elected,  as  they  still  are,  by  the  cathedral 
chapters ;  but  the  Crown  always  influenced, 
and  generally  monopolised,  the  i4>pointment. 
Parish  churches  were  probably  as  many  in 
number  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  whilst  nearly  every  monarch  of  the 
days  before  the  Conquest  founded  some 
monastery.  Thus,  Westminster  Abbey  was 
founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  Wsdtham 
by  Harold,  St.  Albans  by  Offa ;  while  King 
Edgar  is  said  to  have  founded  forty-eight 
religious  houses  during  his  sixteen'  years* 
reign. 

The  old  English,  generally  koown  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  professed,  in  a 
Council  held  a.d.  680,  the  tenets  taught  by 
the  first  five  General  Councils.  To  these  was 
added,  in  787,  the  sixth  Council.  Purgatory, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  auricular  confession, 
were  all  recognised ;  but  not  so  Transubstan- 
tiation.     The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  the 


cause  of  a  very  severe  struggle  in  the  Angk»- 
Saxon  Church.    [Cblibact  ;  Dumstan.} 

The  Norman  Conquest  was  followed  by  a 
large -advance  in  the  power  of  the  Fkpa'er. 
The  Conqueror  was  far  enou^  from  yieldia^r 
any  of  his  rights  or  prerogatives,  and  he 
suffered  no  ecclesiastical  intezferenoe  without 
his  sanction ;  but  some  of  the  Acts  made  by 
him  became,  in  the  days  of  leaa  powerfol 
rulers,  instruments  in  Papal  hands  to  be  osb^i 
for  their  purposes.      Accordingly,  from  ihr 
reign  of  Henry  L  to  John,  the  Papal  power 
steadily  grew.     Archbishop  Anselm  refo-Mrd 
to    render   homage    to    Henry    L    for   hid 
bishopric,  and  the  investiture  stnigg^le  endtd 
virtually  in  Papal  victory.    [IwvE8TiTrREs,j 
The  civU  wars  of  Stephen  caused  both  him  and 
Matilda  to  seek  ecclesiastical  aid.    Heni>'  IL, 
in  spite  of  his  energy,  was  worsted  in  the 
contest    with  Becket;  the  GonstitutioDS  cf 
Clarendon    preved    inoperative;     and    the 
murder  of  the  Primate  turned  popular  opinion 
altogether  to  the  side  of  the  clergy.     Thf 
submission  of  King  John,  when  he  laid  hi» 
crown  at  the  feet  of  Cardinal  Pandulf,  and 
declared  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See, 
was  the  culmination.     From  that  time  the 
Papal  power  began  to  decline  in  £nglan<i 
During  the  long  reign  of  Henry  UL  the 
Papal  exactions   cauaed  a  feeling  of  bitter 
hostility.      In  the  reign  of  Edvmrd  I.  the 
people  looked  tranquilly  on  while  the  clergy 
were  plundered.    In  that  of  Edward  III.  was 
passed  the  Statute  of  Prsemunire,  restraining 
the  exercise  of  patronage  by  Roman  pontiffs, 
and  forbidding   appeals    to  Rome.     [Fkjb- 
ML'NiRE.]     Meanwhile,  a   feeling  was  also 
rising  against  the  doctrinal  system  of  Rome, 
whi(£  found  eloquent  expression  in  the  per> 
son  of  Widiffe.    [Wxclifpb.]    It  was  esti- 
mated by  some  that  in  the  davs  of  Hairy  IV. 
his  followers,  known  as  LoUards,  amounted 
to  half  the  population  of  England.      Th«> 
King,  who  closed  with  any  means  by  which  to 
bolster  up  his  usurpation  of  the  crown,  bough! 
the  help  of  the  powerful  ecclesiastics  by  per- 
secuting the  Lollards,  and  in  1440  passed 
the  act  de  Eeretieo  Comhurmdo.    But  all  this 
strengthened  the  growing  feeling  towards  thi> 
coming  Reformation,  which  the  scandal  caused 
by  the  great  Papal  Schism  [q.v.]  further 
augmented.     The  great  change  of  the  six- 
teenth century  will  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  Reformation.     Its  principles  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  their  fullest  national  and 
leeal  recognition  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  Yl.      All   subsequent  eoclesiasticiil 
legislation  was  directed,  not  to  further  in- 
novation in  doctrine  or  ritual,  but  to  main- 
tain the  settlement  already  made  against  the 
adherents  of  Rome  on  one  side,  and  advanced 
innovation  on  the  other. 

With  the  death  of  Edward  came  a  reaction. 
Mary,  acceding  to  the  throne  at  a  time  wbeo 
it  was  still  held*  to  be  the  duty  of  the  nation 
to  look  to  the  civil  ruler  for  a  creed,  and  to 
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expect  him  to  enforce  compliance  with  it,  at 
mir  revened  her  brother' b  policy;  the  acta 
I'f  tae  preceding  reign  tonching  religion  were 
r-praifd :  the  doctrine  of  Transultstantiation 
T«A  reaffirmed,  the  married  clergy  were  all 
';*n:ted  from  thbir  livings,  and  the  reconcilia- 
t;.-Q  of  England  with  the  Holy  See  was  pro- 
a>}'j3c-ed  by  Outlinal  Pole  at  Westminster, 
before  the  Qneen  and  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
bimmt.  kneeling  to  receive  it.  Then  be- 
i?in  pexsecntion.  The  prominent  Reformers 
dfd  beyond  sea;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
r^i^n  three  hondred  persons  had  perished  in 
\h  flunes,  and  thereby  England  was  utterly 
o-nated  from  Rome. 

tUizabeth  restored  the  Reformed  Church 
td  tts  previotts   position;    178   clergy  only 
rffmed  to  take  the  oath  of  the  Roy^  Supre- 
ru^y,  and   the  Act   of   Uniformity    [l/)59] 
rrttored  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    This 
«fttlement    reaches    the    close    of    the   first 
section  of  the  Reformation  period.     It  de- 
bned  the  position  of  the  Church  in  relation 
iKith  to  Rome  and  to  the  religious  bodies  on 
th«  C<3itinent  which  had  broken  off  from  that 
ccmmanion.     In  the  first  place  the  episcopal 
iocci^on  was   retained  [Parker].      In  tiie 
KiHrvtl  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  in  which 
li^-  Queen  was  styled  "  Supreme  Governor," 
it  w  declared  that  clergy  and  laity  alike 
vere  subject  to  Law,  paraed  by  Convocation 
and  Parliament,  and  enforced  by  the  Crown. 
The  Pnyer  Book,  though  substantially  agree- 
ing with  the  second  book  of  Edward  VI.,  yet 
uviicatHi  a  desire  to  find  a  mode  of  agree- 
Bkst  vith  those  who  loved  the  ancient  system. 
'J.oMMOK  Paatbb.]      And  the   Thirty-nine 
Articles,  thoagh  they  bore  a  provisionfld  cha- 
n.t«r,  and  had  not  the  all-round  completeness 
«f  the  Protestant  Continental  Confessions,  were 
inmed  with  the  same  desire  of  conciliation. 
I'her  began  with  rehearsing  the  faith  held  in 
cr-TQmonbyaU  Christendom  [i.-v.],  then  defined 
thr  ''Rule  of  Faith,**  and,  in  contradiction  to  the 
CrtMifil  of  Trent,  appealed  to  Holy  Scripture, 
th^i^by  taking  up  boldly  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  ths  Reformation,  while  the  ancient 
'  recda  were  reasserted  [vi.-viii.].     Next,  the 
t*o  great  doctrines  of  Justification  by  Faith 
tQii  Predestination  were  considered,  the  lan- 
pi»te  of  Calvin  being  used,  but  guarded  and 
a^ified  by  appeals  to  Scripture  generally 
[iL-xviii.],    >iext,  th  enature  and  authority 
of  tibe  Church,  the  sacredness  of  the  ministry, 
u^  the  grace  of    the    Sacraments    are  all 
•ssprted   [xix.  -  xxxvi.] ;    after    which   the 
^latioiM  of   the    Crown,   the  Church,  and 
the  individual  are   defined.      But    now    it 
appeared  that  there  were  two  parties  within 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England.      There 
*^  those  who,  having    freed    themselves 
^rom  Papal  tyranny,   desired  to  follow  the 
<^4Qtioiu,  statesmanlike    policy    of   Cranmer 
^)th^   than    the    hot    zeal    of    pftrtisans, 
vui  to  conciliate  opponents  rather  than  to 
^  of!  all  connexion  with  the  past;    and 
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there  were  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  private 
judgpnent,  hated  any  approximation  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  craved  fuller  liberty  of 
action  and  opinion.  These  are  known  as 
Puritans  [q.v.].  Their  objections  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  confined  to  points  of  cere- 
monial and  discipline ;  but  Elizabeth,  bent  on 
preserving  as  much  as  was  left  of  the  ancient 
order,  was  uniformly  opposed  to  them,  and 
the  Siffh  CommittioH  Court,  in  which  her 
supremacy  was  reiiresented,  took  stringent 
measures  against  them.  Hence  the  practice 
began  of  holding  separate  meetings  for 
religious  worship,  in  which  we  have  the 
origin  of  Nonconformity.  The  essential 
principle  underlying  this  opposition  was 
Calvinism,  the  very  essence  of  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  basis  of  Church  doctrine  and  order. 
It  met  the  excommunication  of  Rome  with 
an  equally  intolerant  rejoinder,  and  sub- 
stituted individual  consciousness  for  the 
Sacraments  and  Ministry.  The  Puritans 
were  as  far  removed  as  the  bitterest  of  their 
antagonists  from  any  idea  of  toleration. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  against 
Calvinism  in  the  Church  was  the  movement 
known  as  Arminianism.  [Abminians.]  But 
whereas  in  Holland,  its  native  country,  Ar- 
minianism took  latitudinarian  shape  in'  its 
revolt  against  the  narrow  view  of  "  Election," 
in  England  those  who  were  called  Arminians 
by  their  opponents,  though  they  repudiated 
this  title,  were  those  who  opposed  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  tenet  the  assertion  of  the  Catholic  Church 
as  to  sacraments  conveying  grace  to  all  who 
accepted  them.  The  greatest  writer  against 
the  Anti-Catholic  view  was  Hooker,  whose 
name  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Church 
divines.  [Hooker.]  Somewhat  in  advance  of 
him  in  view  was  Andrewes,  a  better  theologian, 
so  far  as  Patristic  learning  went,  and  Laud,  a 
clever  and  indefatigable  administrator.  In 
these  men  we  have  the  founders  of  the  g^at 
Anglo-Catholic  school,  a  school  which  has 
lived  on,  and  has  created  the  most  permanent 
Anglican  theology.  This  school  included 
such  divines  as  Jeremy  Taylor  (a  name  which 
such  a  great  critic  as  Coleridge  pronounced 
to  be  a  rival  to  Shakespeare),  Hall,  Patrick, 
Ken,  Bramhall,  Wilson,  Pearson,  Thomdike, 
Bull,  Pusey;  poets  like  Greorge  Herbert, 
Wordsworth,  Eeble ;  the  greatest  of  English 
Church  historians,  Jeremy  Collier ;  la3rmen 
such  as  Boyle,  Evelyn,  Robert  Nelson,  Glad- 
stone, Beresford  Hope.  It,  more  than  any 
other  influence  of  that  time,  prevented  the 
Church  of  England  from  becoming  a  Calvin- 
istic  sect,  affirming  as  it  did  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  not  mere  acts  of  man,  nor  empty 
signs,  nor  acted  prayers,  but  are  verily 
outward  channels  conveying  inward  grace. 
Unhappily,  however,  errors  of  judgment 
mingled  themselves  with  the  holy  aspirations, 
the  learning,  and  the  zeal,  which  marked  the 
rise  of  this  great  schooL    It  was  learned ;  it 
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had  to  defend  the  position  of  the  Church 
against  the  skilful  Jesuit  controversialists; 
and  a  style  of  writing  resulted  which  was  not 
adapted  for  popular  reading,  but  suited  the 
learned  only.  The  half-educated  liked  it 
probably  least  of  all.  The  utterly  unlearned 
took  a  line  not  unlike  that  of  the  ''Northern 
Farmer"  :— 

**  I  thowt  a  Mtid  whot  a  owt  to  'a  asid  an*  I  ooom'd 
awB&7." 

Those  who  could  read  and  think  for 
themselves,  but  yet  knew  not  enough  to 
enter  into  intricacies  and  balance  conflicting 
arguments,  were  at  sea  with  learned  dis- 
quisitions, and,  therefore,  were  more  at 
home  with  The  Saint's  Rest  and  Pilgrim's 
Progr098,  Moreover,  the  Church  suffered 
heavily  for  its  alliance  with  the  Crown,  an 
alliance  to  be  traced  to  all  the  traditions  of 
past  ages,  which  held  that  the  national 
religion  followed  the  national  government, 
an  opinion  held  as  firmly  by  J^esbyterians 
as  by  Churchmen.  The  fulsome  dedica- 
tions, such  as  Bacon's  of  The  Advancement 
of  Learning f  and  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
were  regarded  as  right  and  proper,  and  the 
transktors'  Preface  to  the  Bible  of  1611 
does  not  escape  the  taint,  thoagh,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  written  by  a  Puri- 
tan. The  result  was  that  the  Catholic  view 
of  the  Church  became  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  an  unpc^ular  and  deca^ring  political 
creed,  though  the  present  position  of  this 
school  in  England  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
does  not  rest  upon  Court  favour,  and  that  its 
doctrine  and  discipline  do  not  depend  upon 
law  courts  and  arbitrarily  wielded  civil  power. 
But  through  the  cause  we  have  named,  it  was 
regarded  then  as  one  with  the  Stuart  State 
policy,  and,  in  consequence,  it  shared  the 
Stuart  fall.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out^ 
the  bishops  were  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Lords  [1641],  and  in  1643  Episcopacy  itself 
was  abolished.  The  direction  of  religion 
was  vested  in  the  Wbstxinstbr  Assembly 
fq.v.],  the  DiRBCTORT  was  substituted  for  the 
Prayer  Book,  3,000  clergy  were  turned  out  of 
their  churches  and  homes,  and  Archbishop 
Laud  was  beheaded. 

But  the  triumphant  Calvinistic  party  began 
to  decay  in  the  very  hour  of  its  triumph.  It 
broke  up  into  antagonistic  schools ;  the  Inde- 
pendents, the  strongest  of  the  new  **  sectaries," 
put  forth  a  theory,  not  only  of  religious 
toleration,  but  of  recognised  religious  diver- 
sity, a  theory  legitimately  belonging  to  Con- 
gregationalism, but  hateful  to  the  Presby- 
terians. Logical  Calvinism,  however,  never 
took  hold  of  the  average  English  mind.  It 
had  been  adopted  in  the  struggle  for  political 
liberty ;  but,  that  struggle  ended,  it  stood  forth 
in  the  nakedness  of  its  hard  and  ruthless  dog- 
matism, and  Englishmen  turned  away  shudder- 
ing. At  the  Restoration,  the  Church  at  once 
returned  to  its  former  place,  to  the  joy  of  the 
nation ;  so  entire  was  the  reaction  against  the 


dogmatic  yoke  of  the  Puritans.    It  is  won- 
derful to  read  how  quietly  this  EestoatioQ 
took  place.     But  a  change  at  once  becaoe 
visible  in  the  tone  of  the  Church  teaching. 
The  formularies  and  principles  remained  as 
before,  but  the  Church  was  leavened  by  tbc 
admixture  of  new  thought.    Men  like  Falk- 
land and  Hyde  had  been  consdentioiis  cup- 
porters  of  the  Parliament  against  the  King  in 
the  early  days  of  this  conflict:    bat  ther 
remained  firm  supporters  of  the  Church,  and 
it  was  their  love  of  the  Church  which  nov  led 
them  to  join  the  Royal  cause.    These  men 
represent  a  party,  who,  by  joining  the  ediool 
of  Andrewes  and  Laud,  removed  its  more  stiff 
and  rigid  features,  and  led  it  to  viewi  of 
larger  comprehensiveness.    To  these  most  be 
added  the  Cambridge  Platoniats    [Which- 
cotb],  whose  endeavour  to  reconcile  rason 
and  ndth  was  another  blow  struck  at  Cal- 
vinistic dogmatism.     That  dogmatism  had 
provoked    a    reaction     utterly     irreligioag. 
[Hobbbs.]    Whichcote  stands  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  school  not  numerous,  at  letft 
for  many  years,  yet  influential,  whidi,  whi> 
it  held  finnly  to  a  supernatural  faith,  also 
recognised  human  intellect  and  allotted  to  it 
its  rightful  place.    Consequently  the  theology 
of  the  later  Stuart  days  is  more  moderate  io 
tone  than  that  of  the  earlier.      The  High- 
Churoh  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  the  Liberty  »f 
Propheeying ;  Bramhall,  the  friend  of  Laod 
and  favourite  of  Straflford,  declined  to  pro- 
nounce the  nullity  of  Presbyterian  Orders  : 
Sanderson,  the  author  of  the  Preface  to  th>^ 
Prater  Book  of   1662,  professed  himseU  & 
disciple  of  the  moderate  Hooker. 

Another  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Nonconf tr- 
mists  [Savot  CoNFBBJofCB]  failed,  but  thie  vi& 
not  owing  to  the  rigidness  of  the  prelates.  Tn^ 
Act  of  XJmformity  of  1662  was  the  work  of  V»i- 
liament,  which  in  its  Royalist  seal  saw  nothiitf 
but  evil  in  the  recent  Calvinistic  rule.  It  inu>t 
be  remembered  that  many  holdeire  of  benetiti^ 
had  been  intruded  into  the  places  of  th>- 
true  possessors.  But  the  expulsion  of  2,0iVi 
ministers  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662.  ix 
refusing  to  assent  to  ever3rthing  oontainri 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  certainly 
deprived  the  Church  of  many  a  faithful  ^ni 
earnest  preacher.  The  Corpokatiqis,  Cus- 
VENTiCLB,  FiVB-MiLB,  and  TEcrr  Acts  \i^' 
each  under  its  head],  were  all  blows  leT^tll^^ 
at  Nonconformity.  In  1678,  in  conseqotn*' 
of  Oates's  plot,  Roman  CatJioIiGS  wei«  ex 
eluded  from  Parliament.  Charles  II.  ma«lt 
several  endeavours  after  Toleraiian.  but  }V- 
liament  defeated  them,  in  fear  that  they 
were  intended  to  favour  Romanism.  It  '^^ 
true,  indeed,  that  towards  the  end  of  thi« 
reign  a  more  generous  spirit  towards  tii^^ 
diversities  was  bepniiing  to  show  it«t:lf.  »3' 
this  feeling  was  plainly  seen  when  the  Non- 
conformists made  common  cause  with  x^" 
Church  against  James  II.'s  iU-ataned  attempt 
to  force  Popery  on  the  nation. 
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The  expulsion  of  James,  however,  was 
not  effected  without  some  loss  to  the  Church 
and  to  religion.  The  former  separation  of 
th?  Nonjarors  was  now  followed  by  the 
setting  of  Whigs  on  the  episcopal  thrones, 
who  were  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  hostility 
to  the  parochial  clergy,  who,  whilst — like  San- 
croft  and  Ken — they  had  no  sympathy  with 
Borne,  could  not  forego  their  consdentioos 
adhereDoe  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
monarchy.  This  difference  boded  iU  for  the 
scheme  of  comprehension  which  was  once 
more  brought  forwaid.  The  Prayer  Book 
was  revised  onder  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  King,  the  Puritans  being  led  by  Baxter ; 
the  alterations  made  were  perfectly  moder- 
ite,  and  some  of  the  additions  were  much  to 
k  desired.  But  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation  rejected  this  proposed  book,  and  it  was 
therefore  abandoned,  and  the  proposal  for 
rpconciliation  has  never  since  been  authori- 
tatively renewed.  Nor  was  this  the  whole 
of  the  trouble  which  came  upon  the  Church 
through  the  Non j  uring  division.  The  seceders 
were  men  of  deep  piety,  and  the  Church,  even 
OQ  that  account,  conld  ill  afford  to  lose  them. 
The  eighteenth  century  was  not  unnaturally 
marked  by  an  increase  of  worldliness,  of 
selfish  ease  and  sloth.  There  was  learning, 
but  a  want  of  spiritual  earnestness;  and  in 
manv  districts  the  people  were  left  almost  in 
heathenism.  The  preaching  of  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  did  much  to  remedy  this  evil.  It 
was  a  caU  to  new  life ;  and  whilst  it  led  the 
vay  to  a  large  separation,  it  more  than 
compensated  for  that  by  reviving  religious 
life  in  the  Church.  The  successive  rise  of  the 
EriiroiucAL  Pastt,  of  the  Oriel  School,  and 
of  the  Tractarian  Party  will  be  told  under 
their  respective  titles. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Chvch  of  England.  It  now  only  remains 
for  OS  to  survey  it  as  it  at  present  exists.  It 
cuoflsts  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Osuiterbury  and  York ;  those 
provinces  containing  thirty-four  dioceses,  and 
Ving  conterminous  with  the  fifty-two  coun- 
ties of  England  and  Wales,  supplemented  by 
the  adjacent  islands.  It  is  essentially  an 
opiscopil  body,  the  theory  of  its  constitution 
^'vD^  that  its  corporate  continuance  and  its 
ipiritaal  life  are  both  dependent  upon  the  ofiice 
rf  bishop.  The  corporate  continuance  of  the 
OiUTvh.  is  thus  identified  with  an  unbroken 
wcceMion  of  bishops.  Great  care  has  always 
been  taken  to  keep  up  this  succession,  and  also 
to  preser^-e  the  records  upon  which  the  proof 
oi  it  depends.  Every  bishop  is  consecrated 
hr  at  least  three  who  are  already  bishops, 
Uid  thus  the  lines  of  succession  by  which  he 
i«  ♦^nnected  with  the  bishops  of  former  ages 
f^'i  almost  innumerable.  So  well,  too,  have 
the  evidences  of  his  spiritual  genealogy  been 
prvserved,  that  every  bishop  is  able  to  trace 
the  name  of  his  own  inmiediate  episcopal 
iincestor  back  to  the  Reformation  without  a 


break:  from  the  Keformation  back  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  with  sinular  certainty: 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine*s  mission  [a.d.  600]  with  almost 
equal  accuracy  :  and  from  tho  sixth  century 
to  the  Apostolic  age  with  an  amount  of 
certainty  such  as  can  be  shown  in  few 
successions  of  Sovereigns  at  much  more 
recent  periods.  Thus  Anglican  bishops,  like 
the  bishops  of  other  Catholic  Churches, 
chiim  to  be  ''  successors  of  the  Apostles,"  in 
an  historical  as  well  as  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  is  also 
considered  to  be  dependent  upon  the  episcop- 
ate, because  it  is  maintained  by  ministerial 
acts,  and  no  ministry  is  recognised  but 
one  in  which  the  ministers  are  ordained  by 
bishops.  Every  bishop  is  also  regarded  as 
the  centre  of  spiritual  authority  within  the 
range  of  his  diocese,  he  being  the  chief 
pastor,  and  the  parochial  clergv  his  deputy 
pastors.  The  principle  of  the  Episcopal 
ministry  is  thus  assumed  to  be  [1]  that  a 
bishop  alone  can  give  that  authority  and 
power  to  a  person  which  will  make  him  a 
minister  of  the  Church,  and  [2]  that  a 
minister  so  ordained  can  only  exercise  his 
office  lawfully  within  a  certain  sphere  or 
<'cure  of  souls"  committed  to  him  by  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  diocese.  This  principle  is 
carefully  provided  for  and  guarded  by  the 
Ordination  Services  of  the  F^yer  Book,  and 
by  the  issue  of  formal  documents,  such  as 
"Letters  of  Orders,"  and  of  "Institution," 
and  by  acts  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
admission  to  a  benefice. 

Statiatiea. — The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  number  about  23,000,  consisting  of 
2  archbishops,  32  bishops,  30  deans,  80  arch- 
deacons, 130  canons  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  14,000  parochial  clergy  with  bene- 
fices, rectors  and  vicars,  6,000  parochial  clergy 
without  benefices,  stipendiary  curates,  and 
about  3,000  other  clergy,  many  of  whom  en- 
gage voluntarily  in  parochial  work.  The  exact 
proportion  of  the  laity  to  the  gross  population 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  cannot  differ  very 
greatly  either  way  from  one-half  of  the  whole. 

Income  and  Expenditure. — Tho  x>ecuniary 
resources  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
partly  derived  from  ancient  and  modem 
endowments,  and  partly  from  a  constantly 
kept  up  voluntary  system :  they  are  ex- 
ponded  chiefly  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy,  the  education  of  children,  the  charit- 
able relief  of  the  poor,  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  churches,  and  foreign  missions. 
Both  income  and  expenditure  must  necessarily 
vary  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  a  work  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  arrive  at  a  trust- 
worthy esrimate.  A  few  years  ago  however,  the 
present  writer  made  wide  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  after  much  calculation,  corre- 
spondence, and  tabulation,  was  able  to  draw 
up  the  following  "Balance  Sheet  of  tho 
Church  of  Engluid,"   which  has  been  oftou 
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reprinted  in  books  and  newspapers,  but 
may  be  usefully  appended  here.  During  ten 
years,  however,  a  considerable  increase  will 


have  been  made  in  the  nmnber  of  tiu 
clergy  and  in  the  general  expenditure  c« 
the  Church. 


BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  CHXJBCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


AvERAOB  Annual  Receipts. 
Endowments,  ^        ■•  d.        £      b,  ± 

Tithes    and   rental 

ofLond*  remaiD- 

ing  for  the  main- 
tenance    of     the 

Clergy   after  the 

Bef  orma  tion, 

l£162,43314a.6d.l, 

multiplied  bv  12 

on  acoonnt  of  the 

change     in     the 

▼alneofmonej  ...    1,940,804  U    0 
Tithes.    Bental    of 

Lands,  and  Inter- 

est  of  Monej  In- 

vestments,   ao- 

qiiirod     for     the 

maintenance      of 

the  Clergj   sinoe 

the  Beformation      2,251.051    0    0 

.  4,200,255  U   0 


State  Aid, 
Parliamentary  grant 

for  the  eduoation 

of  the  Poor 


506,569    0    0 


Voluntary  Svttem, 

Parochial  Collec- 
tions and  Hub- 
scriptions 8,182,400    0    0 

Contributions  to 
London  Chorea 
Soc*eties 400,000    0   0 

Contributions  to 
Miscellaneous 
Church  Institu- 
tions, other  than 
Schools,  and  not 
included  in  Paro- 
chial   CoUections       000,000    0   0 

Contributions  ia  aid 
of  Church  Build- 
ing and  Kestoro- 
tionnot  incluaed 
in  Parochial  Col- 
lections            500,000    0   0 

School  payments  of 
Parents    762,896    0    0 


5,445,296   0   0 


Total 


£10,154.152  14    0 


AvBRAOB  Annual  Expbnoxtubz. 
Maintenance  of  the  Clergy, 

a        •.  d.         X      a  d 
I.  Dtoc«Mmand6ov- 
emmtnial  Work, 
Nett  Salaries  of    2 
Archbishops,     26 
Bishops,   and    7U 
Archdeacons      ...      138,556    0   0 
tl,  CatH«dral 
Wvrk. 
Nett  Salaries  of  80 
Deans,  127Caaons, 
120  Minor  Canons, 
600Singers,  to- 

esr  with  many 
Officers  and 

Serrants 201,606   0    0 

IIL    Paroohial 

Work. 

Nett     Salaries     of 

18,041  Becturs  and 

Vicars,  and  6,7U6 

Curates    8.146,051    0    0 

3.486,212   0  0 

Taxes,  etc.,  on  the 
Endowments  of 
the  Clergyi  other 
than  Income  Tax, 
and  those  usually 
paid  byOocupiers. 
[See  1  and  2  Vic, 
c.  106,  §§.8  and  101  714,0«3   0  0 

Education  of  the 

Poor, 
Education      of 

2,044,406  Scholars 

in  Church  Schools. 

with  Training  of 

Teachers,  etc.    ...  8^1,573  0  0 

MiseeUaneoua. 

Church  Institutions 
other  th  an 
Schools.  [See 
Low's  Handbook 
of  Charities]      ...    1,000,000   0   0 

Belief  of  the  Poor 
from  Church  Col- 
lections ...       400,000    0    0 

Foreign  Missions  ...       500,u00   0   0 

Current  Church  Ex- 
penses              352,000    0    0 

Church  Building  and 
Bestoration        ...       650,000    0    0 


Balance 


Total 


2.902,000  0  A 

884  14J 

£10,15M5S  U  ^ 


The  Anglican  Communion, — The  preceding 
notice  refers  to  the  Church  of  England  alone : 
that  is,  to  the  Anglican  communion  comprised 
within  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales. 
But  the  Anglican  oommumon — with  a  simi- 
lar form  of  episcopal  government,  professing 
the  same  doctrines,  and  using  the  same  sys- 
tem of  devotion — extends  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  comprising  the  sister  Churches  of  Lre- 
land,  Scotland,  America,  and  of  numerous 
British  dependencies.  The  bishops  of  this 
extensive   communion   number   nearly  two 


htmdred:  namely,  thirty-four  in  England 
and  Wales,  twelve  in  Ireland,  sev^i  in  Scot- 
land, seventy-four  in  the  colonies  and  in 
missionary  districts,  and  fifty-six  of  tlK* 
American  Episcopal  Church  and  its  mission- 
ary  districts.  All  these  bishops,  except  tb(«e 
of  Ireland,  derive  their  ministerial  suooewion 
from  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  £nglaB<l 
and  Wales,  and  especially  from  the  kr^' 
bishops  of  Canterbury. 

Enlightened.    [iLLuiuNAn.] 


Enn 
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Ennoapla.    [Orioen.] 

Enoch*  St.    [Ksmtiobrn.] 

Enthronisation. — The  term  used  for 
the  ceremony  of  placing  an  archbishop  or 
bishop  in  his  stall  or  throne  in  his  cathedral, 
on  his  taking  possession  of  the  See. 

Ttw,^<^^m  Francisco  db  [b,  1520,  d.  1570]. 
—A  Spaniard  who  embraced  the  Reformation, 
and  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Spanish. 
He  escaped  to  £ngland,  but  his  brother 
Jacques,  who  was  also  a  Protestant,  was  burnt 
in  Italy,  1546. 

Epact. — ^A  number  in  the  calculations  of 
Easter  indicating  the  excess  of  the  solar  above 
the  lunar  year.  The  tolar  year  contains 
eleven  more  days  than  the  lunar,  from  whence 
it  follows  that  the  moon  being  new  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  she  must  be  11  days  old  upon 
the  last  day  of  December,  or  when  the  sun 
has  finished  his  annual  course.  At  the  end 
of  the  next  year,  adding  these  11  days,  the 
moon  will  be  22  days  b^ore  the  sun,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  33 ;  then,  by  taking 
off  30  days  for  an  intercalary  month,  there 
n'mains  three  for  the  Epact  In  the  follow- 
ing year  U  will  again  be  added,  making  14 
for  the  Epact,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
crde,  adding  11  to  the  Epact  of  the  last  year, 
and  always  rejecting  30,  by  counting  it  as  an 
additional  month.  But  in  the  Bissextile,  or 
Ijeap-year,  the  Epact  contains  12  days,  because 
then  the  year  is  a  day  longer  than  ordinary, 
M  that  it  goes  from  3  to  15  for  the  Epact, 
from  thence  to  26,  and  so  oil  The  Epact 
cltArly  bears  upon  the  age  of  the  moon  on 
J&noary  Ist  of  a  given  year,  and  so  on  any 
day  in  that  year,  and  therefore  on  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  Paschal  full  moon. 

Spttzdiy  [Ot.  eparehia]. — ^The  Greek  word 
for  province.  It  denot^  in  ecclesiastical 
phrases,  a  province  governed  by  a  Metropolitan 
turing  several  bishops  under  him.  In  the 
Ruaaan  Church  at  the  present  time  a  bishop 
i»  called  an  4pareh, 

EphasiUL     CorNciL   07.       [Councils; 

XESTORXAlf  filRSST.] 

SpliaSlIfl,      ROBBKB     COTTNCIL     OF.  —  So 

called  from  its  violent  and  overbearing  pro- 
(eedings,  assembled  by  the  Emperor  llieo- 
d(j<ius  in  449,  under  the  presidency  of 
IH'jscorus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He 
w«  supported  by  two  Imperial  Commis- 
»i<meTa,by  a  great  body  of  monks,  headed  by 
the  abbot  Bareumas,  and  a  troop  of  soldiers,  who 
w^re  admitted  into  the  assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidating  any  refractory  members. 
QiK^ions  were  carried  by  factious  acclamations 
within,  and  the  Council  was  overawed  by 
riotous  mobs  without.  Bioscorus  procured  the 
vindication  of  Eutyches  [Euttchians],  and 
Flivian,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
opposed  the  heretic,  died  of  the  wounds 
intlit'ted  on  him  at  the  Council.  Eusebius  of 
DoryUeum  was  deposed  and  imprisoned,  but 


found  means  of  escaping  to  Rome.  The  Em- 
peror contirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Council, 
but  he  died  soon  after,  and  a  Council  was  sum- 
monedat  Chalcedonin  45 1  which  reversed  thenu 

Ephreaiy  St.,  bom  at  Kisibis,  in  Mesot 
potamia,  and  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Edessa, 
m  Syria,  was  bom  in  the  fourth  oentury,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Constantino 
the  Great.  St.  Ephrem  states  in  his  works 
that  he  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  who 
suffered  as  confessors  for  the  faith  of  Qirist. 
"  Yea,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  the  kindred  of 
martyrs."  He  studied  in  early  life  as  a  cate- 
chumen under  St.  James,  Bishop  of  Nisibis, 
whom^  he  may  have  accompanied  to  the 
Council  of  Nicffia  in  325.  Upon  the  death  of 
this  bishop,  Ephrem  seems  to  have  migrated  to 
Edessa,  where  at  first  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  the  natives,  but  afterwards  he  em- 
braced the  monastic  life,  and  began  to  write 
his  numerous  works.  He  travelled  to  CsBsarea, 
in  Cappadoda,  and  was  well  received  by  St. 
Basil,  who  had  a  particular  regard  for  him, 
and  by  whom  he  was  made  a  deacon.  From 
CaBsarea  Ephrem  returned  to  Edessa  to  refute 
numerous  heresies  that  had  sprung  up  there. 
,He  succeeded  in  destroying  the  influence  of 
the  heretical  songs  which  were  becoming 
popular,  by  composing  Christian  hymns,  and 
training  choirs  to  sing  them.  Sozomen  re- 
lates that  when  Basil  of  Cuesarea  would  have 
made  Ephrem  a  bishop,  the  saint  pretended 
madness  to  avoid  the  honour  of  consecration. 
He  retired  again  to  his  monastic  Hfe,  only 
issuing  forth  m)m  time  to  time  to  combat  the 
heretics.  His  last  recorded  act  was  to  prevail 
upon  the  rich  in  Edessa  to  distribute  their 
stores  of  food  to  the  poor  during  the  severe 
famine  that  raged  in  that  city.  He  probably 
died  in  373.  He  wrote  several  tracts  in 
Syriac,  which,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  were 
so  well  received  that  they  were  read  publicly 
in  churches  after  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They 
were  translated  into  Greek,  ana  are  cited  by 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Pho- 
tins  had  seen  forty-nine  homilies  by  this 
Father,  and  made  extracts  from  them.  St. 
Ephrem  wrote  many  hymns  in  Syriac,  which 
were  sung  in  the  churches.  Also  he  is  said 
to  be  the  author  of  a  conmientary  on  all  the 
Bible,  of  controversial  tracts  against  a  great 
many  heretics,  and  of  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  His  commentaries  and 
controversial  tracts  are  lost,  but  Gerard  Voa- 
sius  has  published  a  considerable  number  of 
his  moral  discourses  and  hymns.  Some  have 
questioned  their  authenticity,  but  on  slender 
grounds.  Ambrosius  Camaldulus  published 
some  of  St.  Ephrem's  works  in  1490,  but 
Vossius's  edition,  printed  at  Rome,  in  three 
volumes,  in  a  single  volume  at  Cologne  in 
1603,  and  at  Antwerp  in  1619,  is  much  more 
complete.  The  Syrians  profess  to  have  a 
great  many  manuscripts  in  Syriac  and  Arabio 
written  by  St.  Ephrem,  whom  they  call  the 
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Syrian  FrophH,  BeUannine  describes  Eph- 
rem's  works  as  "  pious  rather  than  learned." 
Ajs  a  commentator  his  object  is  rather  to  edify 
than  to  instruct ;  as  a  poet  he  poeseeses  con- 
siderable talent,  but  hu  style  is  marred  by 
too  great  diffuseness.  His  personal  cha- 
racter, his  great  humility,  his  deep  piety, 
his  gentleness  and  self-sacrifice,  stamp  him 
as  a  saint  of  Qod. 

EpictetlUi,  a  natiye  of  Hierapolis,  was 
in  his  youth  a  slave  to  Epaphroditus,  captain 
of  Kero*s  Guard.  He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
and  during  his  captivity  ^ve  many  instances 
of  his  capability  of  carrying  out  the  motto  of 
his  sect,  "Bear  and  forbear."  A  story  is 
told  of  him  that  one  day  his  master,  in  a  rage, 
gave  him  a  blow  on  his  shin,  and  Epictetua 
begged  him  not  to  break  his  leg.  Whereupon 
Epaphroditus  dealt  a  still  heavier  blow,  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  his  slave's  leg,  and  the 
only  remark  he  vouchsafed  was,  *'  Look  ye, 
sir :  did  I  not  tell  you  you  would  never  leave 
until  you  had  broken  my  log?"  After  his 
death  his  discourses  were  published,  which 
contain  many  passages  more  like  the  ideas 
of  a  Christian  than  those  of  a  heathen,  and 
St.  Augustine  quotes  him  several  times,  and 
frequently  adds  words  of  commendation.  In 
the  reign  of  Domitian  an  edict  was  issued  for 
the  bamahment  of  all  philosophers,  and  Epic- 
tetus  was  naturally  included  in  the  list ;  but 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  he  was  enabled 
to  return. 

Spiciinui  \h,  342  B.C.,  d,  270].— An 
Athenian,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  two  main 
bystems  of  heathen  philosophy  and  morality 
with  which  early  Christianity  was  brought 
into  contact  [Acts  xvii.  18].  In  morals,  as 
baaed  upon  philosophy,  Epicurus  taught  and 
accepted  happiness  as  the  greatest  object  in 
life,  and  placed  this  happiness  in  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  individual ;  hence  he  exhorted  to 
moderation,  on  the  ground  that  excess  di- 
minished enjoyment  by  injuring  health.  The 
weakness  of  such  a  system  obviously  rests  in 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  condemn  moderate 
indulgence  in  what  is  called  vice ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  followers 
of  Epicurus  his  system  led  to  abandonment  of 
all  moral  restraint.  He  himself,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  moral  and  decorous  in 
life.  Lucretius  speaks  of  him  in  terms  that 
imply  real  moral  elevation,  and  it  is  possible 
that  his  real  meaning  was  in  the  sense  of  that 
utilitarian  system  of  morality  which  was  in 
the  last  generation  elaborated  by  Bentham 
and  his  school,  and  which  is  subject  to  similar 
weakness.  Epicurus  at  least  made  an  effort 
after  some  sort  of  moral  system,  which  he 
failed  to  find  in  the  decaying  religion  around 
him,  and  so  far  was  probably  better  than  his 
fellows.  His  philosophy  of  the  universe  attri- 
buted it  to  the  concourse  and  combination  of 
atoms,  one  of  the  products  being  even  the  soul 
of  man.    Such  teaching  necessarily  negatived 


all  ideas  of  future  immortality  in  the  iodi 
vidual,  and  so  came  into  direct  oonflict  wild 
Christian  doctrine.  But  here,  too,  it  woul 
almost  appear  from  Lucretius  that  the  roliQi 
idea  of  the  philosopher  was  to  deliver  men  froi 
the  fear  of  constant  interference  on  the  part  o 
gods — who,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  time 
were  not  moral,  but  acted  capriciously  and 
tyrannically  from  mere  personal  feeling->bf  I 
setting  up  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  of  kw. 
From  this  point  of  view  his  physical  philost^^ 
also  may  have  been  a  real  moral  advance  upua 
popular  belief.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  (A 
its  ideas  are  adopted  by  modem  science.  [lU- 
TBHiAiiSM.]  It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  ev^i 
of  the  morality  of  our  own  day  rises  little,  if 
at  all,  above  that  of  this  ancient  heathen. 

Evigonatioii.— A  square  piece  of  doth 
whicn  hangs  from  the  girdle  on  the  right 
side.  It  is  worn  by  both  bishops  and  prie^ 
in  the  Greek  Church,  and  is  intended  to  re- 
present the  napkin  with  which  Christ  girded 
Himself  when  washing  the  rftampl^*  feet 

Epiphanius,  Bishop  op  Pavia  \h.  438^.— 
He  was  prepared  for  holy  orders,  ana  ordauiai 
by  St.  Crispinus,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  at  the  a^ 
of  twenty.  St.  Crispihus  nominated  him  as 
his  successor,  and  on  his  death  St.  Epiphanius 
was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  m  467. 
He  was  instrumental  in  Meeting  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Emperor  Anthemius  and  his 
son-in-law,  Ricimer,  in  469,  and,  in  474,  he 
was  despatched  to  Euric,  King  of  the  Visi- 
goths, at  Toulouse,  to  con<2nde  a  treaty 
between  him  and  the  Emperor  Glycenni 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Emperor  Romulus 
Augustulus  by  Odoacer,  King  of  the  Henili, 
in  476,  when  Pavia  was  saSed  by  Odoacer, 
St.  Epiphanius  saved  his  sister,  St.  Hooozata, 
and  many  others,  from  being  taken  captive, 
and  so  far  prevailed  with  Odoacer  as  to  gain 
for  the  town  an  exemption  from  taxation  for 
five  years.  When  Odoacer  was  defeated  by 
Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  in  489,  Epiphanius 
was  again  employed  to  use  his  influeoce  chi 
behalf  of  the  prisoners,  and  was  so  Bai<oe96ful 
that  Theodoric  sent  him  to  Gundobald,  King 
of  the  Burgundians,  to  redeem  the  prisonen 
who  had  been  carried  away  into  Italy.  It  \i 
said  that  he  succeeded  in  ef^ting  tlie  release 
of  six  thousand  captives,  some  of  whom  Gundo- 
bald set  free  witiiout  a  ransom.  In  496,  he 
went  to  Theodoric's  court  at  Ravemu,  to 
request  a  discharge  of  the  taxes  leried  upon 
liguria,  and  two-thirds  of  what  he  asked  vm 
granted.  He  died  in  495,  a  few  days  after 
his  return  to  Pavia  from  this  expedition. 

EpiphftTiiiM,  Bishop  op  Salamxs,  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  was  bom  probably  between 
310  and  320,  at  Besanduke,  in  Palestine,  near 
Eleutheropolis.  Much  of  his  youth  was  speot 
in  Egypt  among  the  monks,  who  implanted 
in  him  a  strong  religious  devotion  and  seil 
for  an  ascetic  life.  He  was  at  one  time  in 
great  danger  through  the  temptations  daome 
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beantifol  GnoBtic  women  who  endeavoured 
tu  penoade  him  to  join  their  sect.    On  his 
teiiing  his   gtuudians,   the    monks,  of    the 
matter,  inquiry  was  made,  which  resulted  in 
the  banishment  of  about  eighty  Gnostics.     At 
tveoiy  years  of  age  he  returned  to  Besanduke, 
and  placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of  St. 
Hilarioo,   the   founder    of   Monasticism   in 
PaJeatine.    He  was  ordained  priest  by  Euty- 
chiiis,  Bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  built  a 
monastery  in  his  native  place,  of  which  he 
himaelf  undertook  the  direction.    In  367,  he 
waa  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salamis, 
afterwuds  called  Gonstantia,  and  soon  made 
himself  famous  by  his  eloquence  and  piety. 
Doxing  his   episcopate    he   founded    many 
monasteries  in  Cyprus.    He  was  constantly 
coiuulted  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, and   took  part  in   idl  the  leading 
cuntrovertites  of  the  age.    About  376  a  dispute 
uoae  which  Epiphanius  was  summoned  to 
Antioch  to  settle.    Vitalis,  a  priest  of  Antioch, 
had  been  consecrated  bishop  by  the  heretic 
ApoUinaris,  and-  Epiphanius  endeavoured  to 
t-unvinoe  Vitalis  of  the  right  of  the  orthodox 
Bishop  Paulinus  to  the  See.    In  382,  he  went 
to  Home,  where  with  St.  Jerome  and  Paulinus 
of  Antioch  he  again  took  part  in  the  Apollin- 
arian  controversy.     While  at  Rome  he  was 
b:«piUbly  entertained  by  Pkula,  who  in  the 
following  year  visited  him  at  Salamis,  on  her 
f-ilgrinuige  to  the  Holy  Land.    Epiphanius 
bid  had  from  his  youth  a  profound  horror  of 
Urigeniam,  and  hearing,  in  394,  that  it  had 
rrown  up  in  Pialestine,  he  went  thither  to 
preach  against  it.     His  sermon  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Jerusalem  roused  the  indignation  of 
Bishop  Jcihn,   who  sent  the  archdeacon  to 
qoiet  him,  and   afterwards  accused  him  of 
trying  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  rather 
than  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.    Epipha- 
nios  retorted  by  charging  the  Bishop  with 
Wing  an  Azian  and  an  Origenist;  and  the 
dispate  grew  so  hot  that  many  friends  inter- 
l<^  on  both  sides.    After  a  long  struggle 
*ht  contest  was  dedded  in  favour  of  Epipha- 
niiig,  but  this  only  led  to  his  becoming  en- 
inged  in  another  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
lor  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
Kid  previously  published  an  attack  on  the 
Anthropomorphists,  in  399  issued  a  Paschal 
IvtttT  against  the  followers  of  Origen,  and 
called  upon  Epiphanius   to    help    him.    A 
(vxmal  of  Cyprian  bishops  was  called,  (Mgen 
and  his  works  were  condemned,  and  letters 
v^re  sent  to  St.  Ghrysostom,  Patriarch  of 
C<iDi«tintinople,  and  other  bishops  who  had 
Tvoeired  in  a  friendly  manner  about  three 
bandied  Nitrian  monks,  who  had  fled  from 
fw»  samr  of  Theophilus.    St.  Ghrysostom  not 
tnly  disregarded  the  warning  contained  in 
tbe    letter,     but    reprimanded    Theophilus 
and   Eptpfaanins  for  encroaching  upon  his 
c-pisropal    jurisdiction.      In   the   winter    of 
4412  Epiphanius  set  sail  for  Constantinople, 
at  the  request  of  Theophilus,  in  the  hope 


of  destroying  the  Origenism  which  still 
remained  there.  He  was  welcomed  by 
some  of  the  citizens  who  had  become  discon- 
tented with  St.  Chrysostom's  administration, 
and  his  first  act  on  arriving  in  the  city  was  to 
ordain  a  deacon  in  the  monastic  church.  He 
requested  that  the  Patriarch  would  subscribe 
to  a  document  oondenming  Origen  and  his 
monks,  and  on  his  refusal  Epiphanius  held  a  - 
council,  and  was  urged  by  his  supporters  to 
preach  against  St.  Chrysostom  openly.  Be- 
ginning to  feel  that  he  had  gone  too  iar, 
Epiphanius  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
Kalamis,  but  died  on  his  way  in  the  spring  of 
403.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  calendar  on 
May  12th.  His  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  Aneoratuasmd  the  FanarioHf 
are  entirely  composed  of  expositions  of  doc- 
trine and  attacks  upon  heresies,  particularly 
upon  Origenism. 

Svipliaiiy,  or  Manifestation  of 
Christ  to  the  Oentiles.— The  word 
Epiphany  being  Greek,  points  out  to  us  that 
this  festival,  observed  on  Jan.  6th,  is  of 
Eastern  origin.  In  the  early  da^s  of  the 
Greek  Church  this  festival  was  considered  the 
most  important  after  Easter,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  birth  was  always  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Probably  their  name  £pi' 
phaneia  originally  had  reference  to  the  '*  shin- 
ing forth"  of  the  Divine  Light  when  Christ 
was  bom.  They  also  sometimes  called  it 
Theopkaneia,  "shining  forth  of  God."  The 
first  time  we  hear  of  it  is  in  the  year  200,  when 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  in  the  fourth  century  we  find 
that  in  Graul  it  was  kept  as  a  separate  festival 
from  Christmas.  The  incident  of  the  visit  of 
the  Wise  Men  was  probably  taken  as  typical 
of  the  extension  of  me  Gospel  to  the  Gentile 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  keeping  of  this  festival  the 
story  of  the  Wise  M!en  did  not  receive  the 
prominence,  in  the  different  instances  in  which 
Christ  manifested  Himself  to  the  world,  that 
it  has  now.  This  prominence  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  story  of  theii*  visit  was  read  in 
the  Gk>spel  for  the  day.  The  story  that  there 
were  three  of  them,  that  they  were  kings, 
and  that  their  names  were  Melchior,  Gaspar, 
and  Balthazar,  are  all  purely  romantic  addi- 
tions of  the  twelfth  century.  The  festival  of 
the  Epiphany  commemorates,  not  only  the 
visit  of  the  Magi,  but  the  Manifestation  of  Christ 
at  His  Baptism  [morning  second  lesson],  and 
in  His  first  miracle  [evening  second  lesson]. 
Although  not  now  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Christmas  festival,  its  name  of  Twelfth  Day 
shows  the  close  connexion  in  which  it  stood 
to  that  day  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church. 

Episcopaoy. — This  institution  of  the 
Church  has  been  discussed  under  the  head 
Bishop,  and  to  it,  therefore,  we  would  refer 
the  reader.  A  few  words  may  be  added  here 
on  the  history  of  the  distinctive  theory,  that 
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the  threefold  mimstry  is  of  Divine  institution. 
That  ** bishop"  and  "presbyter"  are  con- 
vertible terms  in  the  Kew  Testament  seems 
clear,  and  upon  this  fact  the  Congregation- 
alists  rest  their  contention  that  Episcopacy 
was  a  later  development  of  the  Church.  We 
shall  consider  this  theory  more  at  length 
under  the  head  Prbsbyteiuan,  but  it  is  clear 
that  Episcopacy  was  the  practice  of  the 
Church  in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the 
Apostles,  and  one  opinion  is  that  it  was 
instituted  by  the  Apostles  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  But  so  important  a  change  would 
hardly  have  been  wrought  in  silence;  we 
should  have  had  some  hint  of  it  in  the  later 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  That  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  was  under  the  rule  of 
St.  James  seems  clear,  and  this  was  the  form 
of  government  likely  to  have  been  adopted 
in  Uie  other  Eastern  Churches.  In  the  West 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  St.  Paul  evidently  kept 
his  Churches  under  his  own  hand,  and  when 
this  was  no  longer  possible  to  him  he  sent 
representatives,  like  ^inio^^^y  ^^^  Titus,  to 
oidain  elders;  the  inference  being  that  the 
ordinary  elders  could  not  do  so.  He  sent  them 
to  Ephesus  and  Crete  for  this  purpose,  and 
thus  it  ia  argued,  that  though  these  Churches 
had  been  in  existence  several  years,  their 
resident  ministers  had  no  powers  to  ordain. 
Whether  the  angels  of  the  Seven  Churches  in 
Bev.  i.-iii.  were  bishops,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  absolute  confidence,  though  the 
probability  is  great.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  of 
Durham,  the  most  learned  prelate  on  the 
bench,  and  second  to  none  in  candour  and 
breadth  of  view,  in  his  Commentarff  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Fhilippians  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Episcopacy,  though  valuable  as  a 
form  of  Church  government,  was  post-Apo- 
stolic In  his  recently  published  ^tion, 
however,  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  he  has 
withdrawn  this  opinion,  and  tells  us  that 
a  close  examination  of  the  Epistles  of  Igna- 
tius has  convinced  him  that  Episcopacy 
was  an  earlier  institution  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  Apostolic,  though  he  is  still 
of  opinion  that  "sacerdotalism"  finds  no 
countenance. 

Eioscopal  Begister.—The  volume 
containing  the  ofiicialacts  of  the  Bishop  of  a 
See.  Such  a  volume  is  always  kept  by  each 
bishop.  It  generally  has  at  the  beginning 
the  record  of  his  consecration,  or  appointment, 
then  in  former  times  followed  BuUs  and  other 
privileges  which  he  received  from  the  Popes, 
then  the  records  of  the  diocese.  The  fulness 
of  these  varies  much  in  different  dioceses. 
Those  of  Canterbury  and  York  contain 
accounts  of  visitations,  convocations,  councils, 
as  well  as  w  vast  number  of  letters.  Some 
contain  transcripts  of  older  documents,  which 
were  in  bad  condition,  and  therefore  in  im- 
minent danger  of  perishing.  From  the 
Bishop  of  Chester's  invaluable  work,  Regit- 


trum  Sacrum  AnglicoMum,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing information  respecting  the  fiegisten 
of  each  See : — 

Those  of  Canterbury  begin  with  Archbishop 
Peckham  in  1279.  His  predeoeasor,  KU- 
warby,  on  being  preferred  to  a  foreign  isee  dn^i 
made  a  cardinal,  carried  away  to  Rome  all  iht 
registers  up  to  his  own  time.  Since  Pvk- 
hun,  those  of  the  Archbishops  Stratford  aod 
Bradwardine  are  missing,  and  a  few  arv  im- 
perfect. They  are  in  the  Lambeth  Library 
as  f  ar  as  the  end  of  Potter.  Those  of  Herring 
and  his  successors  to  the  present  time  are  iti 
the  Yicar-Greneral's  Office,  Doctors'  Conrmocs. 
There  is  an  excellent  index  to  the  content?  <d 
each  volume  in  Lambeth  Library  by  Dr. 
DucareL 

London  begins  1306,  with  Bishop  Baldock. 
Segiave,  Newport,  Bintworth,  Stratford. 
Northburgh,  and  Sudbuiy,  are  misaiiur. 
There  is  an  abstract  of  them  in  the  Britiih 
Museum. 

Winchester  begins  with  Pontoise.  Part  of 
Beaufort  is  missing.  There  is  an  index  of 
them  by  Alchin  in  the  British  Museum. 

Those  marked  with  a  star  in  the  following 
list  have  either  a  transcript  or  copious  ex- 
tracts in  the  British  Museum : — 

*J?/y  begins  1336;  *  Lincoln,  1217;  Lich- 
JUld,  1296  ;  •  WeUa,  1309  ;  *  SaU»lmry,  1297  ; 
*Exeter,  I2bl \  Norwich,  1299;  WorceUer,  126h: 
*  Hereford,  1276;  Chicheeter,  1397;  Rochcfdr, 
1319;  York  (Gray),  1216;  Cariisle,  1292 
(Halton,  Ross,  Kirkby,  Welton,  Appleby ;  the 
rest  lost) .  Durham,  mostly  lost.  Weleh,  none 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  except  a  few 
extracts. 

EpiseopilUi,  Simox  Tb.  1583,  d.  1643], 
the  principal  support  of  the  Arminiuns,  va^ 
bom,  and  died,  at  Amsterdam.  He  studied  «t 
Leyden,  under  Jacob  Arminias  and  Francii 
Oomarus,  and  took  his  M.A.  in  1606 ;  he  then 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  was  ready  to  take  orders  when  the  gre^ 
disputes  commenced  between  Oomanu  snd 
Arminius;  and  Episcopius,  siding  with  the 
latter,  met  with  unexpected  difficulties  in  the 
matter  of  his  ordination.  He  therefore  left 
Leyden  in  1609,  and  went  for  a  shoit  time  to 
Franeker,  and  thence  to  France.  Returning 
to  Holland  in  1610,  he  was  ordained  mini«tt>x 
of  Bleyswick,  a  small  village  near  Botterdam. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Coiderenct 
of  the  Hague  in  1611,  held  before  the  States 
of  the  province  between  six  contrs-Bemon- 
strant  and  six  Bemonstrant  ministers,  and  bore 
gave  proof  of  his  learning  and  abihties.  The 
same  year,  Gomarus  having  resigned  the 
Chair  "of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  Episcopios  wa* 
chosen  to  fill  it,  but  he  had  to  suffer  many 
censures  and  insults  on  the  score  of  being 
an  Arminian.  The  States  of  HoUand  baring 
invited  him  with  the  rest  of  the  professors  of 
the  seven  united  provinces  to  tne  Spod  of 
Dort,    he    went    thither   with   some  other 
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KemoDStrmt  ministen,  but  the  Synod  would 
not  allow  any  of  them  to  vote  in  the  assembly, 
being  resolved  to  look  upon  them  only  as 
(i<-noDi  come  to  be  tried.  Episcopiua  made 
d  speech,  declaring  that  they  were  ready 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  the  Synod ; 
but  he  was  told  that  they  were  met  not  to 
d'jkte  and  aigne,  but  to  judge  and  give 
^■Qtence.  The  Remonstrants,  thinking  these 
ftrms  imreaaonable,  refused  to  submit,  so 
they  were  expelled  ^m  the  assembly,  which 
dt  ooce  proceeded  to  examine  and  give 
^Titence  on  their  writings.  They  defended 
themdelves  with  the  pen,  Episcopius  being 
imr  chief  writer.  The  Synod  deprived  them 
of  their  benefices,  and  banished  them  from 
the  territories  of  the  commonwealth.  Upon 
thid  Epiacopius  went  into  the  Spanish  Low 
Conntriee  and  stayed  there  during  the  truce, 
md  meantime  he  not  only  defended  his  own 
Dartv,  but  wrote  against  the  Church  of  Rome. 
\Vhen  the  war  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Dutch  was  renewed,  he  went  to  France,  until, 
in  1626,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  HoDand, 
ind  undertook  the  care  of  a  church  of  the 
I^<nonst^ant8  at  Rotterdam.  In  1634  he 
removed  to  Amsterdam  as  preacher,  and, 
l^idcs,  was  made  head  of  the  Arminian 
''*ukge  there.  Episcopius  was  the  author  of 
amy  treatises,  which  are  looked  on  as  the 
standard  of  Arminian  theology''. 

Ej^otlos  and  Gospels,  as  part  of  the 
iitoj^tal  worship  of  the  Church,  are  of  con- 
^d^-rable  antiquity,  as  appears  from  the  testi- 
]n<>ny  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  St  Chrysostom 
»Ts.  Stun,  idx.,  i»  Acts,  cap.  ix.,  "  The  Deacon 
"^wtis  ap,  and  with  a  loud  voice  pronounces, 
•  Ui  m  gUauV  Then  the  lessons  are  begun ; " 
»hich  ieasona,  as  appears  from  his  liturgy,  are 
th>4  £pist2e  and  Qoapel,  which  follow  imme- 
diately after  the  deai*on  has  put  the  people  in 
nmiil  of  this  attention.  To  this  testimony  we 
oiav  add  that  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  preface 
*'i  bis  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
«Dd  in  his  tenth  sermon  de  Verb,  Apo$t :— *'  We 
h^^  first  the  apostolical  lesson,  then  we  sang 
t  ]i$^ilin,  and  after  that  the  Gospel  was  read.*' 
Th^  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  for  the 
Epi<le  is  usually  taken  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  mostly  from  the  Epistles  of  St. 
I'iul,  but  passages  from  the  prophecies  of 
loiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Joel  are  also  read  as 
Epistles.  Special  dignity  has  always  been 
attached  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
L'''-mmimion  Service :  the  people  stand  to  show 
^^f-rfnce,  and  *<  throughout  all  the  Churches 
■f  the  East,"  St.  Jerome  says,  "when  the 
jfj^\  is  about  to  be  read,  tapers  are  lighted, 
^OQ(?h  it  be  broad  daylight,  not  to  scatter 
>^  darkness,  but  as  a  sign  of  joy,  .  .  .  ^at, 
loder  the  symbol  of  bodily  Ught,  that  light 
aay  be  shadowed  forth  of  which  we  read  in 
h^  Psalter,  *  Thy  word,  0  Lord,  is  a  lantern 
nit«>  my  feet,  and  a  4ight  unto  my  paths  '  " 
,lp%it.  edv.  Vigilant.\ 
a«L^13* 


Epistle  Side — ^The  side  of  the  altar  at 
which  the  Epistle  is  read — supposing  the 
altar  to  be  at  the  east,  it  is  the  south  side. 

Epistolazinni.— A  book  containing  the 
Epistles  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days. 

Epistoler  or  Epistler.— The  priest  ap. 
pointed  to  read  the  Epistle.  The  24th  Canon 
of  the  Church  of  England  contains  these  words: 
*'  In  all  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches, 
the  Holy  Communion  shall  be  administered  on 
principal  feast-days,  sometimes  by  the  bishop 
(if  he  be  present),  and  sometimes  by  the  dean, 
and  sometimes  by  a  canon  or  prebendary ; 
the  principal  minister  using  a  aecent  cope, 
and  being  assisted  with  the  gospeller  and 
epistler,  agreeably-  according  to  the  advertise- 
ments published  m  the  seventh  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."  Jebb  says :  "Epistolers  are  still 
statutable  officers  in  several  cathedrals  of  the 
new  foundation,  though  in  most  it  has  fallen 
into  desuetude.  It  is  retained  at  Durham. 
The  epistoler  and  gospeller  are  sometimes 
called  deacon  and  sub-deacon  in  the  cathedral 
statutes.  The  epistoler,  according  to  our 
present  rubric,  strictly  interpreted,  must  be  a 
priest.  In  the  Roman  Church  he  is  a  sub- 
deacon.  But  by  Archbishop  Grindal's  In- 
junctions in  1671,  it  was  required  that  parish 
clerks  should  be  able  to  read  the  first  Lesson 
and  Epistle." 

Epitaphs. — A  name  originally  given  to 
verses  sung  in  honour  of  the  dead  at  their 
funerals,  though  it  soon  came  to  be  used,  as 
at  present,  for  inscriptions  on  their  monu- 
ments. The  Greeks  inscribed  only  the  name 
of  the  dead  person,  with  the  words,  "  Good 
nmn,  happiness  to  you !  '*  The  Athenians 
wrote  the  person's  name,  with  the  name  of  his 
father  and  of  his  tribe.  The  Romans  prefixed 
"  D.  M.,"  or  "  Diislklanibus,*'  to  their  epitaphs, 
and  in  addition  often  used  the  opportunity  to 
threaten  anyone  who  should  disturb  the  dead 
man's  ashes.  It  was  also  customary  to  adorn 
the  monuments  with  representations  of  the 
famous  deeds  of  the  dead.  The  earliest  Chris- 
tian epitaphs  existing  are  those  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  dating  from  the  times  of  the  early 
persecutions,  and  they  one  and  all  breathe  the 
language  of  hope  and  faith,  in  contrast  to  those 
of  pagan  origin.  [Catacombs.]  In  England 
epitaphs  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  in  case  of  any  unor- 
thodox doctrine  being  expressed  in  them.  But 
his  discretion  is  limited  by  the  legal  courts. 

Era  or  £ra. — A  word  which  Spanish 
authors  introduced  into  chronology,  to  express 
the  beginning  of  some  extraordinary  change, 
as  of  reigns,  etc.  It  comes  from  ^ra^  a 
tribute  imposed  on  Spaniards  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  39  B.O.,  under  the  consulship  of  L. 
Marcus  Censorius  and  C.  Colvisius  Sabinus, 
about  the  year  715  of  Rome.  It  was  used  in 
Spain  till  about  1383,  and  in  Portugal  till 
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1415,  when  the  years  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
substituted  in  its  place.  Other  {amous  erat 
in  chronology  are  the  Roman  era,  a.u.c., 
dating  from  the  building  of  the  city,  corre- 
sponding to  753  B.C. ;  that  of  Nabonossar, 
corresponding  to  747  B.C.,  used  by  the  ancient 
Persians  and  astronomers ;  that  of  the  Greek 
Seleucidse,  312  b.o.,  when  Seleucus  Nicanor 
settled  in  Syria,  twelve  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  Christian,  dating 
approximately  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the 
Diocletian,  and  the  Jewish.  The  date  of  an 
era  is  fixed  upon  by  the  general  consent  of  a 
nation  or  community.  The  Greeks  were  the 
first  to  adopt  the  system  of  eras:  their 
Olympiads  were  periods  of  four  years,  the  first 
Olympiad  dating  776  B.C.  The  Jews  did  not 
use  an  era  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ; 
and  then  they  adopted  that  of  the  SeleucidsB, 
dating  &om  312  b.c.  But  the  Jews  now  use 
an  era  of  their  own,  dating  from  the  Creation, 
which  they  place  in  3761  b.c. 

The  Christian  era  begins  upon  the  Ist  of 
January,  after  the  birth  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  which  is  commonly  fixed  to  Dec. 
25tii,  and  754  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
in  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  and  Cal- 
pumius  Piso.  Tins  iA  probably  not  the  exact 
year  of  our  Lord's  birth.  But  for  practical 
purposes  this  date  has  been  geneiuUy  ac- 
cepted throughout  Christendom.  The  Vener- 
able Bede  uses  it  in  his  history.  This  era  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  Diont/sian,  from  the 
fact  that  Dionj'^sius  Exiguus  was  the  first 
advocate  and  proposer  of  it.  Research  has 
made  it  probable  that  our  Lord's  birth  really 
took  place  four  years  earlier  than  the  received 
era,  therefore  in  our  Reference  Bibles  the 
birth  of  Christ  is  marked  **  b.c.  4." 

The  Diocletian  era  is  called  the  key  of 
Christian  chronology;  this  period  begins  at 
the  first  year  of  Diocletian's  reign,  which 
falls  in  with  Aug.  29th,  a.d.  284.  This  com- 
putation is  made  good  by  the  authorities  of 
TheophiluB  and  St.  C>Til,  Archbishops  of 
Alexandria,  of  St.  Ambrose,  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  and  others.  This  era  is  still  used  by 
the  Copts  in  Egypt,  and  was  in  general  use 
throughout  the  West  of  Europe,  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Era  of  Qmatantinople,  called  also  the 
Byzantine  era ;  it  reckons  from  the  Creation, 
which  it  places  in  5508  b.c  It  was  formerly 
in  use  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  is  still  used 
by  the  Albanians. 

The  Hegiray  the  Mussulman  era,  dating 
from  Mohammed's  fiight  from  Mecca  in  622. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  found  that 
the  calendar  founded  by  Dionysius  Exiguus 
upon  that  of  Augustus  was  defective,  owing 
to  the  solar  year  consisting  of  365  days,  five 
hours,  forty-nine  minutes,  instead  of  365  days, 
six  hours,  as  had  been  reckoned.  Conse- 
quently, the  calendar  had  fallen  ten  days 
wrong,  and  the  vernal  equinox  fell  on  the 
nth  instead  of  the  2  Ist  of  March.     Conse- 


quently, Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ordered  th 
1582  should  consist  of  356  days  orHty,  and  th 
a  year  ending  a  century  should  not  be  \n 
sextile, with  the  exception  of  that  ending  erf^s 
fourth  century.  Thus  1700  and  1800  wh 
not  leap-years,  nor  will  1900  be  so,  thoaz 
2,000  wUl.  All  the  Western  Enropt-i 
countries  gradually  adopted  this  New  Styi 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ceatun 
except  Great  Britain,  which  did  not  sccf-s 
it  until  1751.  The  dislike  which  was  felt  \^ 
the  rural  population  to  the  ch&nge  is  not  ? 
entirely  passed  away  but  that  the  ^r&cn 
writer  has  heard  old  people  lamenting,  son 
averring  on  the  authority  of  theirg'randznoth«^r 
that  Old  Christmas  Day  was  the  true  cmc,  uc 
evidence  being  that  their  bees  still  humm« 
on  Old  Christmas  Eve.  In  Russia,  and  Ui 
East  generally,  the  Old  Style  is  still  retai/if-i 


EraJimiuiy    Desidekhts,    was    bom   a! 
Rotterdam,  Oct.  28th,  1467.     His  father  wii 
a   physician    named  Gerard.       This    nam*-, 
between  which  and  Desiderina  Erasmns  ther 
does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  any  affim'tr, 
the  son  dropped  in  early  life.     Dr.   Jc4-tin 
remarks  on  this  : — "  In  his  youth  he  took  in- 
name  of  Erasmus,  ha\'ing  before  gone  by  tKir 
of  Gerard,  which  in  the  German   languag-' 
means  '  amiable.'    Following  the  fashion  >f 
learned  men  of  those  times,  who  affected  to 
give  their  names  a  Latin  or  Greek  turn,  hf 
called  himself  Desiderius,  which  in  Latin,  vaA 
Erasmus,  which  in  Greek,  has  the  same  sig- 
nification  as  Gerard.*'     A  notion  prevails  m 
Holland  that  Erasmus  was  reckoned  dull  a$  a 
child,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appear" 
that  his  father,  on  discovering  in  him  eark 
marks  of  talent,  resolved  to  give  him  the  best 
education  in  his  power.     Both  these  aocoont? 
may  be  true.    Th»  wretched  and  heavy  kind 
of  school  learning  then  in  fashion  wat  pTt*- 
bably  against  the  genius  of  a  sharp,  sensibV 
boy,  and  when  he  was  afterwards  srait,  at  nin*- 
years  of  age,  to  school  at  Deventer,  at  th^t 
time  one  of  the  best  in  the  NetheHands  fi  r 
classical  Uteratare,  he  gained  soch  a  nans^ 
that  one  of  the  masters  prophesied  of  him  that 
"  he  would  one  day  prove  the  envy  and  wonder 
of  all  Germany.'*^    WhUe  at  school  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  and  mother: 
the  latter  died  of  the  plague  at  Deventer  ▼hilr' 
on  a  visit  to  her  son,  and  her  husband  did  not 
long  survive  her.    The  plague  drove  Erasnms 
from  school   when  he  was  about  foarteen; 
upon  which  his  guardiims,  who  seem  to  hav^ 
treated  him  very  badly,  resolved,  in  order  to 
get  what  little  fortune  he  had  into  their  o^ 
hands,  to  force  him  to  enter  a   monastm. 
Accordingly  he  passed  several  years  chanpi^ 
from  one  convent  to  another,  leamin^r,  in«n- 
while,  to  hate   much    that   he  saw  of  the 
system,  and  gaining  that  intimate  knowled^ 
of  the  corruption  of  the  Church  which  bt* 
afterwards  showed  in  the  books  he  puhlishtd 
on  the  subject     He  was  able,  throu|^  ^ 
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infiiienoe  of  the  Archbiahop  of  Cambrai,  to 
(/htain  a  post  in  the  UxuTersity  of  Paris. 
Among  his  pupils  were  some  English  noble- 
men, psrticiilarly  William  Blount,  Lord 
Uoontjoy,  at  whose  invitation  he  first  visited 
Englaiid.  Before  goin^  to  Paris  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  He 
vent  to  Oxford  when  he  came  to  England, 
utd  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  those 
men  with  whom  his  name  is  always  asso- 
cutad-John  Colet,  afterwards  Dean  of  St. 
I'aal'a,  and  Thomas  More.  With  their  aid 
ht  was  Boccessfol  in  introducing  at  Oxford 
thai  ahrming  novelty,  the  study  of  Greek. 
Tp  to  this  time  this  language  had  been  utterly 
iteglected,  and  many  ]>eople  were  alarmed, 
fearing  that  it  might  tend  to  shake  the  faith 
•'(the  young  men  at  the  imiversity.  About 
this  time  be  published  his  Adoffet,  and  several 
other  works  in  Latin.  He  was  appointed 
triTeUing  tutor  to  the  son  of  one  of  the  rojral 
Dh>m4an8,  and  with  him  visited  Italy.  His 
tame  had  preceded  him  to  Rome,  and  the  lead- 
in}?  divines  of  that  city  vied  with  each  other  in 
f u jing  attentions  to  one  so  distinguished  for 
LMuns,  and  for  his  exertions  as  a  restorer  of 
l>^niiiig.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII., 
ids  ineads  asked  him  to  return  to  England  to 
'  n  joy  the  patronage  of  the  young  king,  to  whom 
<i.e  was  already  well  known.  He  willingly 
x>mpUed,  telling  Colet  on  his  arrival  that 
'  there  was  no  country  which  had  furnished 
'im  with  so  many  learned  and  generous  bene- 
tclors  as  even  the  single  city  of  London.*' 
1^  lived  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  while 
here  wrote  with  wonderful  rapidity  an  attack 
Q  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of  Bome,  which  he 
billed  the  Ftmte  of  FoUy^  a  composition 
(hich  drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  the 
Imcal  body.  Li  1512,  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop 
f  Rochester,  appointed  him  to  the  Lady 
ilargaret  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
■nd|Ke.  He  was  still  Greek  professor  at 
txford,  and  rector  of  Aldingfton,  in  Kent. 
W  this  time  he  was  busy  with  the  preparation 
f  hill  Greek  New  Testament,  and  when  it  was 
^y.  determined  to  take  it  to  Basel  for  pub- 
'Stion.  Before  leaving  England  he  visited 
^mterbury,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  pamphlet 
f/mpJaining  of  the  lavishnees  with  which  the 
Smoe  of  Thomas  ^  Becket  was  decorated. 
[if  most  popular  work,  the  Colioquies,  was 
ili  sf  sarcasm  against  monks,  pi^rimages, 
ui  worship  of  saints.  He  and  Colet,  each  in 
'if  diiferent  way,  were  trying  to  restore  the 
'<£if^nt  faith  to  its  simplicity,  and  were  thus 
ying  the  foundation  of  the  great  Reforma- 
>«  which  began  soon  after.  It  has  been 
id  with  reference  to  his  part  in  this  great 
OTi'meiit,  *'  Erasmus  laid  the  egg  and  Luther 
ivh€d  it"  He  left  England  in  1514,  and 
rc»  years  later  his  great  work  appeared  at 
t%t  the  first  Greek  Testamoit  ever  printed, 
was  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation, 
k1  with  annotations  reflecting  on  the 
LiotiiastioB  of  his  time.    Although  greatly 


opposed  to  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
corruption  which  existed  in  the  Homish 
Church,  he  never  really  joined  the  Beforma- 
tion,  for  he  had  no  grand  enthusiasm  as 
Luther  had.  Consequently  he  cut  himself 
adrift  from  the  Reformers  by  degrees.  In  a 
letter  to  Leo  in  1520  he  disclaim^  fellowship 
with  Luther,  and  in  1524  he  wrote  against 
him,  and  Luther  sorrowfully  declared  that  he 
was  no  better  than  a  sceptic  and  Epicurean. 
One  of  his  publications  was  dedicated  to  Pope 
Adrian  VI.,  and  Paul  III.  is  said  to  havb 
designed  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  him  quiet.  But  his 
arduous  study  and  roaming  life  had  under- 
mined his  constitution,  and  he  declined  the 
honour.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  pub- 
lished his  editions  of  the  Fathers.  He  died  at 
Basel  in  1536,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

ErastiailB.  — Thefollowersof  theopinions 
of  Thomas  Erastus,  a  celebrated  physician 
and  theologian.  He  was  bom  at  Baden  Dour- 
lach,  in  Switzerland,  in  1524 ;  died  1583.  His 
family  name  was  Zieber,  or  Beloved,  which 
he  Latinised  into  Erastus.  He  studied  at 
Basel,  then  went  to  Italy,  and  took  his  M.D. 
at  Bologna ;  he  became  physician  and  coun- 
cillor to  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederic  III., 
who  made  him  Professor  of  Physic  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  He  wrote  some 
celebrated  medical  works,  but  his  fame  as  an 
author  rests  chiefly  on  his  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies. In  his  book  de  Camd  Domini  ho 
upheld  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  words 
"  This  is  My  Body,"  etc.,  and  defended  it  at 
the  conference  of  Maulbronn  [1564^  against 
Dr.  Johann  Marbach,  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Strasburg.  His  chief  work,  however,  was 
his  Explieatio  QuastioniB  Gravissimte  de  Exeom- 
municatione,  written  in  the  form  of  Theses 
directed  against  Caspar  Ole^'ianus,  the  head 
of  a  strong  Calvinist  party,  who  wanted  to 
confer  on  ecclesiastical  tribunals  the  power  of 
excommunicating  and  punishing  heretics. 
Erastus  denied  the  power  of  any  but  civii 
magistrates  to  inflict  these  penalties.  Beza 
wrote  a  treatise  in  opposition  to  Erastus, 
which  was  considered  as  conclusive  by  his 
party.  Church  discipline  was  established, 
and  Erastus  was  its  first  victim,  being  ex- 
communicated on  a  charge  of  Unitarianism. 
Many  eminent  men  have  held  the  same  views 
of  Church  Government ;  among  them,  Cranmer, 
Selden,  Lightfoot,  Hobbes,  etc.  The  tenii 
£rastian  has  long  been  a  favourite  term  of  re- 
proach in  Scotland,  and  Erastianism  is  now 
held  to  mean  the  doctrine  of  State  supremacy 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  or  denying  the  power 
of  the  Church  to  alter  any  of  her  own  laws 
without  the  consent  of  the  State. 

Erastus's  work  on  Eoeiesiastieal  Exeom- 
munieation  was  not  published  till  six  years 
after  his  death.  It  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  1669,  and  again  in  1845  by  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  of  Edinburgh. 
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Srkenwald,  St.,  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
the  Boa  of  a  king  of  the  East  Angles,  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  Offa  or  Annas  was  his 
father.  His  early  history  is  obscure;  he 
is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Stallington  in 
Lindsey,  and  his  early  education  was  com- 
mitted to  Mellitus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don from  604  to  619.  After  leaving  him,  he  led 
a  holy  and  retired  life  at  home.  His  sister 
was  St.  Ethelburga,  who,  following  his  ex- 
ample, devoted  herself  to  the  service  of  God. 
Erkenwald  was  above  fifty  years  old  when  he 
built,  in  conjunction  with  Frithewald,  a 
monastery  at  Chertsey,  and  retired  thither 
with  a  number  of  monks.  The  foundation  of 
this  house  is  said  to  be  about  666,  in  the 
reign  of  Egbert,  and  three  years  later,  he 
built  a  convent  for  his  sister  at  Barking  in 
Essex.  On  the  death  of  Wina,  Bishop  of 
London,  Erkenwald  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  and  he  was  consecrated  by  Theodore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  676,  under 
whose  guidance  he  did  very  much  for  his 
diocese.  The  history  of  this  period  is  so  ob- 
scure, that  very  little  detail  is  left  of  his  life, 
but  the  great  honour  and  reverence  shown  to 
his  memory  prove  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
benefactor  to  his  city.  The  Venerable  Bede 
tells  us  in  general  terms  that  he  lived  a  holy 
and  laborious  life,  and  that  many  miracles 
were  done  in  favour  of  such  as  honoured  his 
memory ;  it  is  said  that  the  sick  were  cured 
by  being  placed  in  the  carriage  he  used  in  his 
illness.  The  exact  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  alive 
in  692  from  a  charta  of  King  Ina  dated  in  that 
year,  in  which  that  prince  says  he  had  advised 
with  Erkenwald,  one  of  his  bishops,  about 
making  such  laws  as  were  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  his  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul.  He  died  at  Barking,  and  there 
was  a  quarrel  between  that  monastery  and 
the  one  at  Chertsey  as  to  which  should  have 
the  honour  of  receiving  his  remains ;  but  he 
was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 
In  1148  his  relics  were  removed  to  a  new 
shrine,  at  which  offerings  were  made  and 
miracles  recorded  till  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Until  that  time  the  Chuich  kept 
two  days  in  his  honour,  April  30th,  as  the 
probable  day  of  his  death,  and  Nov.  14th,  the 
day  of  his  translation. 

Erskine,  Ebbnezer,  an  eminent  Scottish 
divine,  was  bom  at  Dryburgh,  June  22nd, 
1680.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Henry  Erskine, 
formerly  a  Presbjrterian  minister  in  the 
north  of  England,  had  been  expelled  in  1662, 
and  had  retired  to  Drj'burgh,  where  he  had 
suffered  much  religious  persecution.  After 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  became  minister 
of  Chimside,  and  here  Ebenezer  was  educated 
until  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  taking  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1697.  In  1702  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  in  the  following 


year  was    ordained  minister  of    Poitn 
For  some  time  his  nervouBoess  in  the  m 
was  a  serious  drawback  to  hia  work,  but  il 
about  two  years  this  wore  off,  and  he  W 
the    most   eloquent    and    most    attif 
preacher  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  thi 
only  his  own  parishioners,  but  those  o 
rounding  parishes,  came  in  crowds  fr 
lum.   Wearetoldthatat  Communioat 
people  travelled  sixty  miles  to  atte 
Portmoak  services,  and   at  one  Um 
were  2,067  communicants.     In  1720, 
became  concerned  in  the  controveit 
arose  with  regard  to  a  book  oi  • 
broad  views  by  Edward  Fisher,  ca* 
Marrow  of  Modem  2>t«iiiity,  the  en* 
admirers  of  which  were  known  as  ' 
Men."    The  book  was  conderonar 
General    Assembly   as    containing 
tural  doctrines,  whereupon  Erskiii'' 
a  representation  on  the  subject,  ^ 
signed  by  twelve  ministers,  and  ir 
doctrines     were     defended.       It 
brethren  received  «  rebuke  from  f 
Assembly,  and  the  naatter  was 
drop,  but  immediately  afterward 
controversy  arose,  respecting  th 
parishioners  to  choose  thsai  om 
In  1731,  after  long  discussion. 
Assembly  decided  that  when  the 
vacant  parishes  devolved  upon 
one  or  more  of  their  number  • 
with  the  heritors  and  elders  as 
of  their  minister.    The  dedsior 
dissatisfaction,  and  in  1732  a  p^ 
dress,  signed   by   forty-two  r 
presented,  but  was  not  allowe^     . 
Erskine  was  one  of  the  petit*    • 
anger  against  the  Assembly,^ 
somewhat  violent  sermon  agai^- 
the  following  Sunday.    This  v        ^ 
by  another  sermon,  some  monf  • 
the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stir* 
some  abusive  reference  to  the '     «     ._ 
Assembly  who  had  passed  i   z.  __'' 
Synod  held  a  Council  on  the  ■  >    _ 
demn  the  expressions  which  •  -*._  ^  ' 
but  could  not  induce  Eiskine  ' 
formal  rebuke  was  adminis*  ;. 
effect  of  which  was  that  he 

against  the  Act  of  Assembly,       

this  by  three  friends.    The    sr^^    ' 

moned  to  appear  before  the  > 

fused  to  obey,  and  on  being     - 

their   ministerial   functions. 

notice  of   the  sentence.     ?  —  _ 

declared  to  be  no  longBCj 

Church,  but  Erskine 

of  still  holding 

communion  wit*" 

Covenanted  C* 

celebrated  F 

Novembe- 

the  four 

them* ' 
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(;«nenl  AMembly,  with  a  view  to  healing  the 
ichum,  empowered  the  Synod  to  restore  the 
mmisten  to  their  functionB,  bat  Erskine  de- 
railed to  make  any  oonoeaaions,  and  aa  the 
voettioiListA  continued  to  attack  the  Estab- 
j^btd  Church  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
they  were  finally  deposed  from  their  office. 
llu^i  circumstanoe  roused  the  sympathy  of 
the  people,  and  by  1742  the  Secessionista 
hbd  80  increased  in  number,  that  they  had 
tveoty  ministen  in  the  Associate  Presbytery. 
But  their  violence  was  something  marvellous. 
(ieorge  Whitefield  was  at  this  time  in  the 
2<rnith  of  his  fame.    The  Secessionists  desired 
Urn  to  visit  Scotland,  and  to  become  asso- 
iat<4  with   their    movement.      When   he 
«j-nred  in  Scotland  he  preached   his   first 
HrrmoD  in  a  Seoeesionist  pulpit.    A  few  days 
U:«jr  he  was  called  on  to  give  his  pledge  that 
be  would  preach  in  no  other  class  of  pulpit. 
"  Why  > "  said  he.  "  Because  we  are  the  Lord's 
pf>pk,"  wss  the  answer.    He  replied  that  he 
aid  Dot  regard  queations  of  Church  govern- 
iiA-nX  as  of  primary  importance,  and  would 
}r>4i-h  the  Gospel  wherever  he  was  allowed. 
T:i»^upon  they  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
v<mld  have  no  more  to  do  with  nor  listen  to 
him  again;   and  they  published   the  most 
roiioas  pamphlets  against  him,  calling  him 
"m.  blasting  curse,*'   **  a  child  of  the  devil, 
•i-tning  wil^  the  moat  wicked  and  scandalous 
fjrpoees,*'  and  other  names  too  shameful  even 
k.  quote.    In  a  very  short  time  this  spirit  of 
<rife  turned  in  upon  itself ;  dissensions  sprang 
Qp  among  them,  and  their  quarrels  grew  so 
fitrte  tiiat,  in  1750,  some  of  them  attacked 
'br  opimoDs  of  Erskine  and    some  of  his 
f«rtT,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before 
t'.-  isiodate   Synod,    who    pronounced   a 
«"it€]ice  of  excommunication    on    Erskine. 
>Eczs«ioN.]    It  was  a  great  grief  to  him,  and 
I'M  followed  shortly  after  by  the  death  of  his 
^'if'^  and  brother.     His   health   gave  way 
icdpT  the  repeated  sorrows,  and  he  died  at 
^th'iing,  Jnne  2nd,  1754,  in  his  seventy-fourth 
ffv.    His  brother,  Ralph  Erskine  Id.  1762], 
(ho  joined  him  in  the  secession,  was  a  popular 
r*a:fa«T,  and  avthcvr  of  Ootpel  Sonttett,  and 
0.114'  other  rriigioua  works. 

Erddney  Thomas,  of  Linlathen,  a  lay- 
un  who  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  on 
^'<^  Scottish  CSiurch,  and  on  English-spoken 
^'logy  generally,  was  bom  in  1788,  the  son 
I  David  Erskine,  Writer  to  the  Sisnet  in 

iinbun^  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Earl 
f  Mar,  the  Regent  in  the  days  of  James  YI. 
U  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Durham, 
ad  studied  for  the  Bar.  During  that  time 
r  «aa  the  intimate  friend  of  Gockbum, 
<  Ui,  and  JeiErey .  In  1 8 1 6  his  elder  brother 
<*d  and  left  him  a  family  estate,  whereupon 
f  nrtired  from  the  Bar  and  gave  himself  to 
tr  Bitudy  of  those  great  questions  which 
^ite  to  man's  highest  welfsure.  His  essays 
I'  very  beautifully  written,  and   full   of 


spiritual  insight,  but  they  gave  great  offence 
to  the  popular  prejudices  of  his  day,  and  on 
account  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  them,  he 
was  expelled  from  the  Scottish  Kirk.  He  be- 
longed in  the  main  to  the  same  school  of  theo- 
logy as  the  Kev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  cai-ing  little 
for  historical  criticism  or  the  external  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  attaching  deep  importance 
to  spiritual  intuition.  The  Incarnation  uf 
Christ,  he  said,,  was  the  manifestation  to  man 
of  an  eternal  sonahip  in  the  Divine  nature, 
and  without  that  sonship,  earthly  relation- 
ships would  lose  their  sanction.  His  principal 
works  are  : — Remark*  on  the  Internal  JSvidenct 
for  tie  Truth  of  ReveaUd  Relipion  [1820], 
an  Seeap  on  Faith  [1822],  The  Uneonditional 
Freeneee  of  the  Goepel  [1828],  The  Rrazeti 
fkrpent  [1831],  and  The  Doctrine  of  Election 
[1837],  etc.  He  did  not  write  any  books 
during  the  last  thirty-three  years  of  his  life, 
but  enjoyed 'a  close  and  affectionate  corre- 
spondence with  Maurice,  Stanley,  Carlylc, 
Bi^op  Ewing,  etc.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1870.  His  letters,  edited  by  Hanna,  with 
reminiscences  by  Dean  Stanley,  have  been 
published  in  2  vols. 

Esohatology.— The  study  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Future  State.  The  opinions 
which  have  been  held  in  the  Christian  Church 
may  be  classified  thus: — There  are  some  who 
hold  that  the  state  of  the  soul  is  irrevocably 
fixed  at  death.  This  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  avowed  doctrine  of  most  of  the 
Protestant  bodies,  though  there  are,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  many  shades  of  opinion 
on  a  question  so  confessedly  mysterious. 
[Conditional  Immortality,  Dest&uctionism.  J 
The  Church  of  Rome  holds  that  there  are 
three  states — Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory ; 
that  the  latter  state  is  that  into  which  those 
who  have  died  in  faith  pass,  before  reaching 
the  bleasedneas  of  heaven.  [Pukoatory.] 
There  have  been,  again,  others,  from  the 
beg^inning  of  Christianity,  who  have  held  that 
there  is  universal  hope,  and  that  even  the 
wickod  may  be  converted  in  the  unseen  world, 
and  so  be  saved.  [Univbusalu'm.  ]  As  re- 
gards children,  idiots,  and  the  ignorant,  it 
will  only  be  in  accordance  with  our  intuitive 
convictions,  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
and  with  the  analogy  of  God*s  moral  go- 
vernment in  this  life,  to  believe  that  the 
change  at  death  admits  of  discipline,  change, 
and  purification,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  tidings  of  reconciliation.  In  Baiclay'8 
Apology^  the  Quaker,  expressing  his  belief  in 
the  Atonement,  also  holds  a  state  of  grace 
for  every  man  who  does  not  resist  it.  The 
Church  of  England,  in  1662,  when  the  Prayer 
Book  was  last  revised,  made  a  bold  advance. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  the  rubric 
that  baptised  children,  dying  before  they 
commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved. 
Jeremy  Taylor  went  much  further  when  he 
taunted  ike  Church  of  Rome  with  teaching 
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that  unbaptised  children  should  not  see  the 
face  of  Gud.  The  Church  of  England,  he 
Hays,  *'  teaches  no  such  fierce  and  uncharitable 
doctrine."  Milton,  Isaac  Barrow,  and  Bishop 
Ken  are  on  the  same  side.  In  Ken*s  ViauM 
of  Hades,  he  sees  "infants  numberless"  in 
the  "  region  of  the  happy  dead,'*  not  because 


I 


they  have  been  baptised,  but  as  being  ^*  pure 
from  wilful  sin,"  and  '* numerous  souls"  of 
(lentiles,  "  trophies  of  universal  grace,  who 
ne'er  beheld  the  evangelic  light."     [Etbenal 

PUNIBUMBNT.] 

Ssponml.    [Mariuaob.] 

Essays  and  Beviews.— The  title  of  a 
book  published  in  1860,  which  created  an 
immense  excitement  at  the  time,  but  is  now 
almost  forgotten.  It  consisted  of  seven 
articles,  the  authors  of  which,  as  the  preface 
stated,  *'  wrote  in  entire  independence  of  each 
<ither,  and  without  concert  or  comparison." 
'VhB  fact  was  that  the  publisher,  the  late  J. 
W.  Parker,  had  been  in  the  habit,  year  by 
ear,  of  publishing  *' Oxford"  and  *'Cam- 
iridge  "  essays.  They^  had  that  year  fallen 
through,  and  he  applied  to  seven  writers  of 
his  own  thought  to  supply  him  with  material 
for  a  substitute  volume.  This  material  was 
as  follows  x—The  Education  of  the  World,  by 
Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  head-master  of  Rug- 
by ;  Bunsen's  BibUeal  BeaeareheSf  by  Rowland 
Williams,  D.D.;  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  by  Baden-Powell ;  The  National 
Church,  by  H.  B.  Wilson  ;  On  the  Mosaic  Cos- 
moffony,  by  C.  W.  Goodwin;  Tendencies  of 
Religious  Thought  in  England  [1688-1750],  by 
Mark  Pattison ;  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  B.  Jowett.  Two  of  these  writers — 
the  second  and  last — were  already  known  as 
writers  of  what  was  called  the  "Advanced 
Broad  School,"  and  some  alarm  was  expressed 
at  the  very  outset  by  the  religious  world;  an 
alarm  which  was  considerably  increased  by 
a  review  which  appeared  in  the  Guardian  by 
a  well-known  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  He  began  by  drawing  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  two  of  the  essays  and 
the  other  five.  "The  first  essay  contains 
little  or  nothing  which  need  give  pain  or 
(Kxasion  surprise.  .  .  Mr.  Pattison's  essay 
.  .  .  is  sJmost  entirely  of  an  historical 
character."  And  he  spoke  of  its  "  solid  and 
durable  truth."  The  rest  were  severely 
handled.  Probably  little  more  would  have 
been  thought  of  the  book,  but,  unfortunately, 
two  other  notices  came  out  which  changed  the 
situation.  The  Westminster  Review  taunted  the 
writers  with  holding  ultra-Rationalistic  views 
and  yet  remaining  in  the  Church;  and  the 
Quarterly,  by  the  forcible  but  rash  pen  of  Dr. 
Wilberforce,  took  the  same  line  from  an  oppo- 
site standpoint.  Then  the  storm  began.  The 
newspapers  were  crowded  with  letters  of  dis- 
may ;  the  Lower  House  of  CJonvocation  con- 
demned the  book  as  heretical,*  and  half  the 
clergy  of  England,  not  one  in  twenty  of  whom 


had  probably  read  the  book,  signed  a  pnM 
agninst  it  on  the  ground  of  extracts  wiiich  h 
been,  not  too  fairly,  detached  from  their  coi 
text.  Two  volumes  were  published  in  answ 
one  edited  by  Bishop  WUberforoe,  RfpUft 
E.  atul  R.,  a  feeble  work ;  the  other,  AtJi 
Faith,  a  collection  of  essays,  some  of  th^ 
very  able.  Two  of  the  essayists  were  prosecute 
— Dr.  Williams  by  his  bishop  (HamilioEu  i 
JSalisbury),  and  Mr.  Wilaon  by  a  priy* 
clergyman.  Out  of  the  many  charges  mad 
two  were  held  by  the  Dean  of  Arvhes,  D 
Lushington,  to  be  proved — namely,  the  d«n: 
of  Etei^  Punishment,  and  of  the  inspirdtk 
of  Scripture.  Against  this  condemnation  t^ 
Essayists  appealMl  to  the  Privy  Council,  aij 
the  judgment  against  them  was  reversed  <i 
the  first  point  on  the  ground  that  it  i«  u 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  i 
express  "  the  larger  hope  "  for  mankind,  in 
on  the  second,  that  the  Church  has  not  de&iie 
the  nature  of  Inspiration.  Some  protesU  «>: 
made  against  this  judgment,  bat  the  exdu 
ment  soon  subsided,  especially  as  the  boj 
was  allowed  to  go  out  of  print. 

Sssenes. — An  andent  Jewish  sect  fonM 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  livdd  a  secluded  UU 
and,  probably  for  that  reason,  are  not  men 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament.  They  wer^ 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Pr«etieml^  wh 
associated  with  the  world,  carried  on  ordinin 
occupations,  and  were  in  some  cases  marritHi 
and  the  Contemplative,  who  avoided  society  ao*) 
devoted  themselves  to  studying  the  disea^  U 
the  soul,  on  account  of  which  tihey  were  somt^ 
timescalled  "  Therapeutse."  Both  classes  hr^ 
an  ascetic  life,  and  were  remarkable  for  th>- 
purity  of  their  conduct.  They  held  that  Fst" 
is  the  director  of  the  events  of  life,  bat 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  sod  in 
future  happiness  or  soirow. 

Sstablishsient. — A  term  used  to  dtv 
scribe  any  Church  regarded  as  the  reli^oa  oi 
the  State.  That  religion  and  the  Stete  shooli 
be  officially  connected,  seems  to  have  beeo  th^ 
almost  imiversal  idea  of  antiquity,  and  ji 
cases  too  numerous  to  mention  the  kin?  <« 
great  occasions  acted  as  the  chief  prie^ 
Later  on,  the  priesthood  became  di»oci«t'''l 
from  the  sovereignty  ;  but  on  the  whole  thi> 
appears  to  have  been  still  the  exceptioa/> 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Jewi>h 
Theocracy,  and  thus  Jeroboam  himself  offf^n*  1 
sacrifices  at  the  inauguration  of  his  schiaautt-' 
and  idolatrous  worship  in  Bethel.  Under  tip 
Theocracy,  however,  the  priesthood  was  not 
g^ven  to  Moses,  who  represented  both  tYc 
civil  government  and  Jehovah  as  King  ^^^^ 
it,  but  to  Aaron  and  his  line.  In  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  the  worship  of  the  pfi" 
was  largely  kept  up  bv  the  State,  as  well  &^ 
by  private  offerings  from  the  wonhippf'^' 
Rome  was,  however,  liberal  in  relieioa* 
matters,  and  Christianity  was  an  exception  m 
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being  regarded  by  the  Empire  as  a  reliffio 
Ulieila^  a  religion  not  licensed  by  authority. 
It  was  the  rule  of  the  Romans  to  '*  license  " 
the  religion  which  they  found  prevailing  in 
any  country  which  they  conquered,  and  to 
exercise  con^l  over  it.  Thus,  though  they 
did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  cere- 
monjal  and  ritual  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
thej  more  than  once  deposed  the  High  Priest 
ind  compelled  the  Jews  to  choose  another. 
Christianity,  not  being  the  religion  of  any 
"  nation,*'  was  not  recognised,  and  by  some 
of  the  most  just  of  the  emperors  was  perse- 
':att>d  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality.  When 
Constantino  the  Great  became  emperor,  he 
declaiod  himself  a  Christian,  and  made  the 
nligion  which  he  had  adopted  the  State 
religion,  built  and  endowed  churches,  and 
ismed  an  edict  giving  free  permission  to  all 
bis  sahjects  to  bequeath  their  fortunes  to  the 
Cliareh,  as  well  as  assigned  in  each  city  a 
regular  allowance  of  com  for  the  sustenance 
<fi  the  clergy  and  the  poor  [Gibbon,  c.  xx.]. 
From  that  time  onwards  Christianity  became 
the  religion  recognised  by  every  State  which 
^w  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Empire, 
und  also  of  the  new  kingdoms  which  were 
formed  out  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  the 
(rreat. 

The  growth  of  the  Papal  power  thus  made 
f\ery  kingdom  more  or  lees  subject  to  the 
Papacy.  We  say  more  or  less,  because  the 
•  Ltims  to  universal  dominion  which  were  put 
l.irth  by  Popes  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent 
HI.  were  never  fully  admitted,  and  conflicts 
Mveen  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers 
were  frequent.  [Concordat.!  In  England 
the  abject  submission  of  John,  and  the 
A'Bec'kot  struggle  later  on,  show  the  extent  of 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Church  over  the  State, 
iiod  the  formidable  power  it  p<^es8ed ;  while, 
</n  the  other  hand,  the  legislation  of  the 
Plantagcnet  kings  against  Papal  and  clerical 
^mcrMchments  were  a  marked  protest  on  be- 
hilf  of  British  national  independence  and  of 
the  State  supremacy.  [See  Greenes  History  of 
tlr  E»giish  People,  vol.  i.,  pp.  331-2.]  At  the 
Information  the  Boman  authority  was  re- 
j.i  ted  altogether,  and  the  king  was  declared 
iuprume  in  all  matters,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
[E-vot-\yD,  Chukch  of.]  But  the  identity 
of  the  Church  of  England  before  and  after 
iras  clearly  asserted  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
vhich  bore  on  the  question ;  the  clergy  or- 
dained under  the  older  form  of  government 
continued  in  their  benefices;  the  endow- 
ments of  parochial  churches  remained  as 
Kforc ;  and  the  bishops  received  their  orders 
from  thofte  who  had  been  ordained  under  the 
ancient  mle.  [Pakkbh.]  It  would  there- 
fore be  untrue  to  say  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  England  dates  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  unless  the  words  be 
htk^n  in  the  Imiited  sense  that  the  State  was 
th^n  declared  to  be  supreme  in  its  affairs, 
K'hereas  previously  it  was  the  Church  which 


claimed  to  be  supreme.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land claims  to  hie  the  same  Church  that  has 
been  established  in  this  country  from  the  be- 
giiming ;  all  her  members  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve in  "  the  holy  Catholic  Church,"  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  "  one  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Church.'*  In  a  manifesto 
put  forth  in  March,  1851,  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops and  twenty  bishops  of  England,  "  the 
undoubted  identity  of  the  Church  before  and 
after  the  Reformation  *'  is  declared,  and  again 
mention  is  made  of  *'  one  uniform  ritual  *'  de- 
creed, but "  without  in  any  degree  severing  her 
connection  with  the  ancient  Catholic  Chimsh.'* 
The  defenders  of  the  Church  thus  assert 
that  at  the  Reformation  she  asserted  her 
independence  of  Rome,  rejected  Roman  inno- 
vations and  errors,  and  returned  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  Church : 
*'  the  face  has  been  washed,  but  the  features 
are  the  same  "  [Sir  R.  Phillimore]. 

The  Revolution  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  establishment  of  Independency  in  its  place. 
The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  followed 
by  that  of  Episcopacy.  But  in  Scotland, 
IVesbyterianism  was  established  as  the  na- 
tional religion  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  [Scotlakd, 
Church  of.]  In  1801,  on  the  Union  of  the 
English  and  Irish  Legislatures,  the  Episcopal 
Church  became  the  established  religion  of 
Ireland,  and  the  two  State  Churches  were 
united  under  the  title  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  But  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  were  Roman  Catholic, 
a  feeling  of  hostility  grew  steadily,  in  com- 
pany with  disaffection  arising  from  other 
causes,  and  in  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  [Irvland,  Church  of],  and 
there  is  in  that  country  no  religion  In  union 
with  the  State. 

The  arguments  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  religion  turn  upon  two  main 
questions :  the  one  is  of  principle,  the  other 
of  expediency.  Its  defenders  hold  that  the 
State  18  bound  to  maintain  a  definite  religious 
system,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  <*  shall  make  Christianity  so  bear 
upon  a  population  as  that  it  shall  reach  every 
door,  and  be  brought  into  contact  with  all  the 
families.**  And  &6  same  writer  goes  on  to 
maintain  that  as  a  matter  of  expediency  the 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  a 
recognised  organisation.  The  opponents  of 
this  view  hold  that  there  is  political  and  social 
injustice  involved  in  giving  exclusive  privi- 
leges to  one  denomination  over  another.  In 
the  controversies  which  surrouud  this  ques- 
tion, three  lines  of  thought  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned. There  are,  first,  those  who  would 
keep  the  etatua  quo  in  the  belief  that  the 
present  system,  with  the  needful  reforms 
which  are  from  time  to  time  called  .for,  is  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of    the    mass    of    the  population. 
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There  sxe,  secondly,  those  at  the  opposite 
pole,  who  would  disestablish  the  Church,  and 
some  of  whom  would  secularise  its  revenues, 
though  the  majority  of  religious  Noncon- 
formists profess  a  desire  to  leave  it  in  possession 
ot  all  that  has  resulted  from  private  endow- 
ments since  some  fixed  date,  to  be  chosen  on 
the  supposition  that  after  it  a  discriminating 
intention  to  endow  the  Church  as  then  known, 
and  distinct  from  other  religious  bodies,  may 
be  inferred.  And  there  is  a  third  party, 
which,  whilst  it  would  keep  the  Establish- 
ment and  its  revenues  as  a  State  religion, 
would  so  widen  its  basis  and  remove  the 
distinctive  formularies,  that  it  should  in- 
clude those  Christian  bodies  who  are  now 
outside  it.  But  probably  this  method  would 
settle  nothing.  The  first-named  class  object 
to  such  a  scheme  on  the  ground  that  the 
position  of  the  Church  is  that  of  a  religious 
teacher,  and  that  the  body  proposed  to  be 
substituted  would  be  without  any  definite 
religious  teaching  at  all ;  while  tne  second 
maintain  that  a  grievance  would  still  remain 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  object  to  the 
Liturgy  and  ceremonial  still  left,  as  not  re- 
presenting the  religious  sentiments  of  some 
portions,  at  any  rate,  of  the  community. 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  to  a  Church 
itself  of  establishment,  opinions  differ  widely. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  Church 
loses  her  liberty  through  her  union  with  the 
State,  and  would  be  stronger  if  freed  from 
State  control.  In  answer  to  that  the 
defenders  of  the  Establishment  maintain 
that  by  24  Henry  VIII..  c.  12,  the  Crown  is 
supreme  over  all  manner  of  persons  in  the 
realm,  both  of  the  spiritualty  and  temporalty, 
and  in  all  causes  spiritual  or  temporal,  and 
that  therefore  State  control  is  unavoidable, 
and  that  not  only  the  Establishment,  but  all 
religious  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  are  subject 
to  it.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  kingdom  that  religious  bodies  be 
subject  to  the  Crown,  for  the  tendencies  and 
doctrines  of  religious  bodies  may  possibly  be 
prejudicial  to  &  general  welfare  of  the 
people.  Again,  Article  37  of  the  Church  of 
England  defines  this  State  control  to  be 
<<  that  only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have 
been  given  always  to  all  godly  princes  in 
Holy  Scripture  by  Gkxi  Himself."  It  is, 
however,  true  that  the  State  control  over 
established  Churches  does  extend  further 
in  practice  than  is  felt  by  unestablished 
bodies.  Against  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
be  set  the  practical  dependence  of  an  un- 
established ministry  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
congregations,  which  is  well  known  to  have 
often  caused  lamentable  results.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that,  as  reg^ards  mere  advanta^ 
to  a  religious  body,  there  is  something  in 
each  syst^.  Neither  can  a  oondusive  argu- 
ment be  drawn  from  experience.  Amongst 
nearly  all  the  Continental  nations  estab- 
lishment is  the  rule;  the  Lutheran  Church 


in  one  of  its  forms  being  adopted  in  general 
by  the  more  northerly  free  races,  and  tk 
Itoman  Catholic  by  the  southern,  Russia  a<i| 
hering  to  the  Eastern  commumon.  In  mc^t 
cases  the  control  of  the  State  is  considerabk 
greater  than  in  England,  except  as  regard<< 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  relations  betvec^ 
the  State  and  which,  where  established,  artr 
usually  defined  by  a  formal  instrument 
called  a  Conco&dat  [q.v.].  In  the  Uniu-d 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  njj 
Establishment,  though  it  is  remarkable  thai 
the  Puritans  of  New  England  made  one  of 
the  most  definite  attempts  on  record,  if  oat 
to  establish  a  Church,  at  least  to  make  thf.- 
State  itself  synonymous  with  the  Church, 
and  to  govern  the  whole  community  upoD 
"godly ''  principles.  In  most,  if  not  all  tht 
fi-ee  British  Colonies  there  is  also  no  Establish- 
ment.  These  facts  prove,  at  Least,  that  es- 
tablishment is  no  necessary  part  of  any 
Church  system,  and  that  whenever  such  unii^o 
between  a  Church  and  the  State  is  dissolved, 
any  really  spiritual  mission  and  authority  of 
the  Church  cannot  be  altered  thereby.  It  is 
only  such  countenanoe,  or  favour,  or  emolu- 
ment, as  is  bestowed  by  man,  that  man  can 
take  away. 

A  good  statement  in  favour  of  Et^bH^- 
ment  is  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge,  for  a  shilling, 
entitled  TKe  Gate  for  E9tahli»kntent  StaUd,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Moore.  For  the  other  side  «^  a 
volume  published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  Wk^ 
I  tcouid  Diseatablithf  a  collection  of  easay& 
[Endowments.] 

Estate. — A  word  used  occasionally,  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  a  sense  now  \ 
almost  obsolete,  e.ff.  in  the  second  Collect  for 
Good  Friday  we  offer  prayer  for  "  all  utaUt 
of  men  *'  in  the  Church,  hereby  acknowledi^-  ! 
ing  an  equality  in  all  the  members  of  the 
Church,  irrespective  of  theirtemporal  position,  j 
In  the  OfKce  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  th^ 
sick  person  is  required  to  examine  himself  and 
his  estate  both  toward  Grod  and  man,  U.  h» 
spiritual  condition ;  and  a  deacon  at  his  orii- 
nation  is  charged  "to  search  for  the  sick,  ! 
poor,  and  impotent  people  of  the  parish,  to 
intimate  their  estates^  names,  and  places  where 
they  dwell  unto  the  curate,  that  by  his  exhor- 
tation they  may  be  relieved  with  the  alms  of 
the  parishioners."    Here  the  word  would  seem  j 
to  apply  to  their  temporal  condition  alone. 

Eternal  Ftmifdunent.  —  The  Greek 

word  aidnioMf  from  aiSn^  **  age,*'  is  translated  | 
in  our  Bibles  sometimes  "  eternal,**  sometimt^ 
"  everlasting.**  By  the  majority  of  ChristJAU 
people  these  two  words  were  until  lately  held 
to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  *'endlefi«*' 
would  have  been  received  as  a  perfect  equiva- 
lent. But  a  fuller  examination  of  language 
will  show  that  this  does  not  of  necessity 
follow.  Between  "eternal**  and  "endless" 
lies  this  broad  distinction,  that  the  one  word 
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UloDgs  to  a  region  which  is  out  of  time 
altogether,  while  "  endless  "  lies  within  condi- 
tioDfl  of  time.  When  we  speak  of  God  as  eternal 
we  are  consdoos  that  we  are  accepting  a  truth 
viiich  we  can  indeed  helievOi  though  it  is  ah- 
sulutely  oat  of  oar  comprehension.  Now 
whatever  the  word  aidniot  may  mean  as  re- 
gards ft  fatore  state,  it  is  certainly  used  with 
:i  limited  meaning  as  reganls  Tisihle  things, 
V  iz.,  **  of  which  the  end  doed  not  appear."  It 
ij  sometimes  used  for  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  sometimes  for  the  end  of  it.  [See 
Uudson's  GreeJI:  Qmecrdance,  s.y.  aidn,']  And 
therefore  there  have  been  always  some 
theologians  who  have  maintained  that,  seeing 
that  Uie  word  is  used  with  a  limit  in  re- 
.md  to  Tisible  things,  the  possibility  of 
limit  in  things  unseen  cannot  logically  be  de- 
nied. The  texts  which  have  been  adduced,  on 
the  one  side  by  those  who  hold  that  eternal 
means  endless,  and  on  the  other  by  those  who 
hold  what  the  poet  calls  the  larger  hope  [se$ 
Matt  xx^-L  24;  Mark  ix.  41-48;  1  Cor.  xv. 
12 ;  1  Tim.  ii  4,  iv.  10],  might  convince  us 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  systematic  teach- 
it^r  in  ikripture.  Isolated  texts  can  be  cited 
fyr  every  view,  and  it  will  probably  be  felt  by 
Lhoie  who  study  the  Scripture  most  closely 
tlut  we  best  express  the  sense  of  it  when  we 
Mf  that  the  intended  impression  of  the  whole 
of  it  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  one  of  solenuL 
oread,  witii  more  or  less  of  uncertainty. 

The  popular  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  to 
W  largely  traced  to  medieval  theories  and 
tf^-liefs,  which  have  come  to  be  accepted  as 
vriptoral  doctrine,  but  which  were  in  fact 
^'tosses  apon  it.  Much  of  the  language  of  the 
m^iisTal  writers  was  derived  from  heathen 
iaiigeiy,  notably  the  terrible  pictures  in 
Xante's  Inferno.  Still,  such  language  un- 
ioiihtedly  represented  more  or  lees  a  popular 
Viief,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  passed 
pto  current  theology  is  shown  not  only 
ic  the  pages  of  many  Boman  Catholic  writers, 
r.ut  by  that  of  Calvinist  theologians,  our 
Milton.  PoUok,  and  others.  It  cannot  be 
'^'I'iooked  that  such  representations  were 
inmed  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  almost 
Jtter  odloasnesB  to  human  suffering,  and 
(■oiily  torture  was  actually  inflicted  to  an 
itent  that  now  almost  defies  belief.  They 
ndicate  ideas  of  "Divine  iustice"  drawn 
from  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  doings  of  humaa 
t^jvCTnments,  and  transferred  to  the  Eternal ; 
«hile  the  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
^*ii  for  a  while  obscured.  It  was  probably 
"i  part  a  reaction  from  this  which  gave 
^irth  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  as  actually 
t'-mpering  the  lurid  light  shed  upon  the 
'Jture  by  tho  fierceness  of  a  dark  age.  In 
*^i**  present  day  it  is  notable  that,  on  the 
:noit  opposite  sides,  hingoage  is  used  which 
t-mnnlt  a  marked  contrast  to  that  which 
''•nnerly  prevailed.  In  all  ages  of  Christianity 
*}\Ktf  have  been  some  theologians,  such  as 
(Mgim,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  St.  Chry- 


sostom  (in  some  of  his  writings),  who  havo 
expressed  what  Tennyson  calls  "the  larger 
hope,"  whilst  they,  also  felt  that  on  8u<£  a 
subject  it  does  not  become  man  to  dogmatise 
rashly.  But  besides  these,  there  are  others 
who,  maintaining  that  the  Scriptural  lan- 
guage precludes  belief  in  universal  salvation, 
yet  modify,  if  they  do  not  reject,  the  doctrine 
of  endless  pain.  Kecent  treatises  have  dis- 
played a  larger  approximation  than  hereto- 
fore, even  between  universalists  and  those 
who  accept  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 
Most  Christian  universalists  admit,  that  while 
punishment  may  be  received  as  deBerved 
chastisement,  and  lead  to  repentance  and 
salvation,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of 
it,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  may  harden 
men  into  the  resistance  of  a  rebellious  slave. 
Recognising  this,  the  terrible  evil  of  sin,  and 
the  too  evident  fact  that  there  appear  around 
us,  even  now,  examples  of  apparent  personal 
antagonism  to  good  and  to  God,  they  will 
admit  that  there  must  be  for  such  an  appalling 
loss  both  in  blessedness  and  spiritual  growth, 
which,  relatively  to  others,  may  never  be 
recovered,  and  in  that  sense  may  be  termed 
eternal,  even  in  the  event  of  final  salvation. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  who  feel  bound  to 
believe  'in  punishment  as  endless,  find  it 
rather  in  moral  than  in  physical  suffering; 
in  the  awakened  consciousness  of  what  he  has 
become,  and  that  he  is  what  he  has  made 
himself,  on  the  part  of  the  sinner.  Some  such 
have  further  avowed  hope,  if  not  belief,  that 
even  then,  humble  acceptance  of  due  desert 
may  make  vast  difference  in  result,  and  that 
God  may  make  even  of  such  whatever  they 
are  yet  capable  of.  The  mutual  approach  of 
such  views  is  evident,  and  it  may  be  that  in  it 
rests  the  real  truth.  At  least  the  idea  of  aper^ 
manent  loss  (and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  word 
"  damnation  "  means  Hterally  "  loss  *')  arising 
from  present  ill-conduct,  is  an  idea  which  we 
can  all  recognise  as  probable.  "I  have 
given,'*  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "a  full  in- 
ward assent  and  belief  to  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  as  delivered  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  in  as  true  a  sense  as  I  hold  that  of 
eternal  happiness;  though  I  have  tried  in 
various  ways  to  make  that  truth  less  terrible 
to  the  reason  "  [ApoU>giaj  p.  62]. 

In  1863  this  question  came  prominentiy 
forward  in  the  English  religious  world,  in 
consequence  of  the  diBmissal  of  Mr.  Maurice 
from  his  professorship  at  King's  College, 
London,  on  the  alleged  ground  that,  in  his 
recently  published  Theologieal  Essays,  he  had 
denied  the  eternity  of  punishment.  He  de- 
fended himself  by  diselaiming  the  charge  of 
Univenlalism,  and  contending  that  '*  endless  " 
is  not  a  correct  translation  of  aidnioSf  and 
that  he  entirely  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the 
creeds,  while  he  felt  "  that  '  God  is  love '  is 
the  deepest  of  all  theological  truths." 
[Maurice.]  Much  information  concerninjg 
the  present  state  of  the  controversy  on  this 
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question  will  be  gained  from  the  following 
works : — Eternal  Mope^  by  Archdeacon  Farrar; 
What  is  of  Faith  concerning  Everlasting  Punish- 
ment  t  by  Dr.  Posey ;  What  is  the  Truth  am- 
ceming  Everlasting  Punishment  f  by  F.  K. 
Oxenham;  The  Spirits  in  Prison^  by  Dean 
Plumptre. 

Sthelard.  Hth  Archbishop  of  Can- 
TERBUKY,  lived  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a  monk,  and  had  the  govern- 
ment of  an  abbey,  and  was  promoted  to  the  See 
of  Canterbury  about  791.  He  found  the  church 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  and,  in  Qonsequence  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Kentish  nobles,  he  was  obliged, 
in  796,  to  leave  this  post,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Kenulf, 
King  of  Mercia.  Alcnin  seems  to  have  written 
him  many  letters  of  advice,  and  to  have  urged 
Ofb  to  reinstate  the  Archbishop;  but  Offa 
died  shortly  afterwards,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  Canterbury  was  chiefly  ruled  by 
an  apostate  cleric  named  Edbert.  0£Ea  had, 
in  opposition  to  Archbishop  Lambert,  removed 
the  i^hiepiscopal  See  to  Lichfield,  and  pro- 
cured a  confirmation  of  this  translation  from 
Pope  Adrian;  and,  in  801,  Kenulf  writes  to 
Leo  III.  and  requests  his  Holiness  to  gratify 
the  general  desire  of  the  English  nation  so  faj* 
as  to  revoke  the  act  of  his  predecessor,  and 
restore  the  archbishopric  to  its  proper  place. 
Ethelard  went  to  Rome  with  this  request,  and 
his  mission  proved  successful.  On  his  return 
home  he' called  a  Council  at  Clovesho,  not  far 
from  Rochester,  and  on  Oct.  12th,  803,  very 
severe  canons  were  passed  against  those  who 
should  attempt  to  remove  the  Metropolitical 
See  from  Canterbury.  This  s^*nod  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  number  of  bishops,  abbots, 
and  clergy,  a  list  of  whom  is  nven  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  from  the  Recorcb  of  Cimter- 
bury.     Ethelard  died  in  805. 

Sthelbert,  St.— Ethelbert  came  to  the 
crown  of  Kent  about  660;  he  married 
Bertha,  a  Christian,  and  daughter  of  Charibert, 
King  of  France,  on  condition  that  she  should 
be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  Bishop  Luidard, 
who  came  over  with  her.  But  this  alliance 
did  not  procure  the  conversion  either  of  the 
king  or  nis  subjects;  that  was  reserved  for 
St.  Augustine.  Ethelbert  had  granted  to 
Bertha  for  her  worship  the  little  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Canterbury,  which  had  formerly 
been  used  for  British  Christian  services. 
Augustine  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
from  thence  sent  to  Ethelbert,  who  kept  court 
at  Canterbury,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  come 
to  put  him  in  the  way  of  securing  a  more 
valuable  and  glorious  kingdom  after  death, 
than  that  he  now  enjoyed.  The  king,  with 
his  natural  humanity,  gave  the  missionaries 
leave  to  stay  where  they  were,  until  be  had 
considered  their  proposal,  and  in  the  mean- 
while he  ordered  that  they  should  be  supplied 


with  all  necessaries.  Some  days  after  he  went 
to  them  and  declared  his  wiUingnesB  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  offer ;  but,  full  of  supersti- 
tion, he  would  not  meet  them  in  any  boildisg, 
but  only  in  the  open  air,  where  he  imsgised 
himself  secure  from  any  magical  attempt  oq 
his  person  or  senses.  When  he  had  li^enfid 
to  their  discourse  with  attention  for  some  time, 
he  expressed  himself  civilly,  but  in  a  maimer 
that  seemed  to  give  them  but  slender  hopes 
of  gaining  him  to  the  Christian  relig^oo. 
"These,"  said  Ethelbert,  *<are  indeed  fine 
words  and  most  agreeable  promisee,  bat  tkev 
are  new,  distant,  and  uncertain ;  and,  thse- 
fore,  not  sufficient  to  prevail  with  me  to  aban- 
don the  religion  of  my  ancestors.  Bat  your 
journey  hither  has  been  long  and  fall  of 
difficulties,  and  undertaken  to  serve  us,  by- 
communicating  to  us  what  you  believe  the 
most  valuable,  and  take  for  truth.  We  shall, 
therefore,  be  so  ^  from  treating  you  ill,  that 
you  shall  be  kindlv  received  in  our  dominioDS, 
allowed  to  settle  there,  provided  with  what  '•& 
necessary,  and  have  free  liberty  to  make  what 
conquests  you  can  in  favour  of  your  rehgioo.*' 
He  perrormed  his  promise  by  introducing 
them  into  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom, then  called  I)orobemia,  and  here  thty 
worshipped  at  the  old  church  of  St.  liaitin. 
At  length  Ethelbert  was  converted,  and  wa* 
baptised  on  Whit  Sunday,  June  2nd,  697.  An 
old  Saxon  temple  was  made  over  to  Angustioe 
for  a  regular  place  of  Christian  worship,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Pancras ;  both  this  and  .St 
Martinis  were  outside  the  dty  walls.  St. 
Augpistine  was  consecrated  as  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Ethelbert  dcttr- 
mined  to  give  him  a  dwelling-pUce  and  hn^ 
within  the  city ;  so  he  retired  himself  to  tk 
old  Roman  fortress  of  Beculver  and  ga^c 
Augustine  his  own  wooden  palace  in  Canter- 
bury. Of  this  gift  Dean  Stanley  writes:— 
"  This  grant  of  house  and  land  to  Aogosdne 
was  a  step  of  immense  importance,  not  o&'V 
in  English  but  European  history,  because  it 
was  the  first  instance  in  England,  or  in  any 
of  the  countries  occupied  by  the  barbaiiaD 
tribes,  of  an  endowment  by  the  Stat«.  A^  i^: 
Martin's  and  St.  Pancras'  witnessed  the  fij^ 
beginning  of  English  Christianity,  so  Cant<f  • 
bury  CaUiedral  is  the  earliest  monument  i^t 
an  English  Church  Establishment — of  th< 
English  conKtitution  of  the  union  of  Chonii 
and  State.'*  St.  Gregory  was  extremely  giai 
to  hear  such  favourable  accounts  of  the  prc- 
greas  of  Christianity  in  England,  and  wrote  t  *• 
Ethelbert  in  601,  exhorting  him  to  penever- 
ance,  and  holding  up  Constantine  the  Gm^ 
to  him  as  an  example  to  infiam.e  his  letl- 
Thus  encouraged,  he  gave  the  missionarirr 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  built  a  char  t 
in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Saviour,  and  established  tf  • 
Metropolitan  See  there.  Though  ih:> 
cathedral  has  been  several  times  rebuilt,  i: 
still  keeps  the  name  of  Christ  Church.    U- 
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then  built  a  church  and  mooasteiy  without 
the  walis  of  the  city,  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  endowed  it  yery 
Urgiely ;  after  hia  death  it  was  known  as  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Augustine.  St.  Andrew's 
Church  at  Bochester  was  also  built  and  en- 
dowed by  Ethelbert,  and  by  his  direction  St. 
Augustine  built  a  church  at  Ely;  this  was 
ruined  by  the  barbarity  of  Penda,  King  of  the 
Mercians.  Ethelbert^s  zeal  was  not  confined 
to  the  limits  of  his  own  dominions;  he  pro- 
cured the  conversion  of  Sebert,  King  of,  the 
£j5t  Saxons,  by  sending  Mellitus  to  preach 
to  him  and  his  subjects,  and  founded  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  at  London,  which  that 
bishop  made  his  cathedraL  Ethelbert  died 
Feb.  24th,  616. 

Ethallnirga,  St.,  was  the  sister  of  St. 
£rkenwald,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  King  of  the  East  Angles  (prob- 
ably OfEa).  Erkenwald  built  for  her,  about 
the  Tear  669,  a  monastery  at  Barking,  in 
Easex,  where  he  placed  her  at  the  head  of 
a  religious  community  of  her  own  sex. 
It  vaa  so  unusual  to  have  monasteries  for 
women  in  England  at  that  time,  that  wose 
who  wished  to  spend  their  lives  as  nuns  were 
generally '  sent  over  to  France,  and  either 
ended  their  days  there,  or  returned  to  their 
own  country  full  of  experience  in  monastic 
discipline,  and  brought  up  others  in  the  same 
way.  Hildelitha,  who  was  sent  for  to  assist 
^t.  Ethelburga,  was  probably  one  of  this 
number,  and  they  together  established  such 
order  and  discipline  that  the  monastery  of 
Barking  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
in  England  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
iJede,  who  was  contemporary  with  this  saint, 
H*aka  of  miracles  said  to  be  performed  by  St. 
Ethelburga.  The  date  of  her  death  is  un- 
known ;  she  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  1 1th. 

Etheldreday  St.,  Queen  and  Abbess,  was 
the  daughter  of  Aima,  King  of  the  East 
Angies.  From  a  child  she  wuhed  to  lead  a 
^Dnventual  life,  but,  greatly  to  her  distress, 
h«T  parents  married  her,  in  652,  to  Tondbert, 
Prince  of  Oirwich,  in  East  Anglia;  he,  re- 
9{)ecting  her  wishes,  allowed  their  marriage 
t';  be  merely  nominaL  Tondbert  died  soon 
•tfter,  and  Etheldreda  was  then  married  to 
K'^frid,  King  of  Northumbria,  in  660,  he 
"•naenting  to  her  resolution  of  perpetual 
urginity ;  but  after  a  time  he  repented  of  his 
{•romise,  and  at  last  he  begged  ^  ilfrid,  Arch- 
'i^thop  of  York,  to  use  his  influence  to  change 
the  Queen's  determination.  In  this  Wilfrid 
«iid  not  suooeed;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  he 
•H3cretly  advised  her  to  adhere  to  her  resolu- 
t<->n ;  at  anv  rate,  through  his  means  a  divorce 
^as  carried  out,  twelve  years  after  their 
mrriage,  though  much  against  Egfrid*s 
wishes.  Etheldreda  retired  to  the  monastery 
'''i  Coldingham,  where  she  received  the  veil  at 
x\v.  han&  of  St.  Wilfrid.  She  had  an 
c^iUte  at  Ekyy  left  to  her  by  her  first  husband, 


and  here,  acoording  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
she  built  a  double  monastery,  but  the  nuns 
were  the  more  numerous.  She  became  the 
fijTSt  abbess  of  her  house,  and  maintained  in  it 
a  very  strict  discipline.  After  six  years  she 
died  of  the  plague,  June  23rd,  679.  She  made 
it  her  dying  request  that  she  should  be  buried 
with  the  other  sisters,  without  any  mark  of 
distinction,  and  this  wish  was  carried  out  by 
her  priest,  Huna,  and  she  was  buried  in  a 
wooden  coffin.  In  696,  Sexburga,  her  sister, 
who  had  succeeded  her  as  abbess,  ordered  her 
relics  to  be  taken  up ;  this  was  done,  and 
they  wese  enclosed  in  a  stone  monument  till 
1106,  when  Robert  of  Ely  had  them  removed 
with  great  solenmity  into  the  cathedral  church 
of  Ely.  In  1236,  Bishop  North  wold  caused  a 
new  shrine  to  be  made  for  the  saint;  this 
perished  at  the  Reformation. 

Sthelwald,  St.,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan,  b^  Alphege,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
lived  with  him  for  six  years ;  he  then  went  to 
Glastonbury,  and  received  the  monastic  habit 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Dunstan.  In  954  he  be- 
came Abbot  of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  and  in 
963  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dunstan,  and  Oswald,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  set  about  reforming  the  maxmern 
of  the  clergy.  He  ejected  some  of  the  secular 
clergy  of  his  cathedral  who  were  loiding 
dissolute  lives,  and  filled  their  places  with 
monks  from  Abingdon.  He  is  said  to  have 
repaired  or  rebuilt  many  churches  in  his 
diocese,  and  to  have  founded  monasteries  in 
several  parts  of  England,  and  having  obtained 
a  grant  of  such  religious  houses  as  had  been 
plundered  or  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  rebuilt 
and  endowed  several'of  them,  particularly  that 
of  Ely,  where  Queen  Etheldreda  was  buried. 
Ethelwald  died  Aug.  1st,  984. 

Ethelwulf. — A  Saxon  king,  who  granted 
a  tithe  of  his  lands  to  the  Chtuoh.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  from  the  original 
charter: — "I,  Ethelwulf,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  at  the  holy 
solemnity  of  Easter,  for  the  health  of  my 
soul  and  the  prosperity  of  my  kingdom,  and 
the  people  committed  by  God  Almighty  to 
my  churge,  have,  with  the  advice  of  the 
bishops,  earls,  and  all  the  persons  of  condi- 
tion in  my  dominions,  fixed  upon  the  prudent 
and  serviceable  resolution  of  granting  the 
tenth  part  of  the  lands  throughout  our  whole 
kingdom  to  the  holy  churches  and  ministers 
of  religion,  our  subjects  officiating  and 
settled  in  them,  to  be  perpetually  enjoyed  by 
them  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  tenui  e 
and  estate:  it  being  likewise  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  this  unalterable  and  indefeas- 
ible grant  shall  for  ever  remain  discharged 
from  all  service  due  to  the  Crown,  and  all 
other  incumbrances  incident  to  lay  fees. 
Which  grant  has  been  made  by  us  in  honour 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Virgin, 
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and  all  saints,  and  out  of  regard  to  the 
Paschal  solemnity<^  and  that  God  Almighty 
might  vouchsafe  His  blessing  upon  us  and 
our  posterity.  This  charter  is  engrossed  and 
signed  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  dcccliv.  Dated  at 
Easter,  at  our  palace  called  Wiltun.  Now, 
whoever  shall  be  disposed  to  make  an  aug- 
mentation to  our  grant,  may  God  Almighty 
reward  him  in  the  increase  of  his  posterity. 
But  if  any  person  shall  presume  to  alienate 
the  donation,  or  make  it  suffer  in  any  kind, 
let  him  give  an  account  of  it  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  unless  he  repents  of  his 
injustice  and  makes  timely  restitution." 
The  charter  may  be  seen  in  the  Latin 
original.  It  being  so  famous  a  record  for 
settling  the  tithes  in  England,  some  people, 
anxious  to  find  ai-guments  to  weaken  its 
authority,  endeavour  to  limit  it  in  the 
extent,  and  object  that  Ethelwulf  was  only 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  as  appears  by  his 
style,  £ex  Ocddentalium  Saxonunij  and  not 
monarch  of  England.  This  law,  therefore, 
they  argue,  could  not  oblige  any  further  than 
Comwfdl,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsot- 
shire,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire, 
these  counties  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  West  Saxon  dominions.  To  this  it  is 
replied,  that  he  is  styled  King  of  the  West 
Saxons  by  way  of  eminence,  not  exclusively, 
being  most  fond  of  that  title  upon  the  score 
of  its  being  his  father  Egbert's  hereditary 
kingdom  before  he  became  monarch  of  aU 
England.  It  is  true  there  were  two  other 
petty  subordinate  kings  at  the  council  where 
this  charter  was  signed— viz.  Burhred  King 
of  Mercia,  and  Edmund  King  of  the  East 
Angles,  which  two  princes,  according  to 
Ingulphus,  consented  to  the  acts  of  the 
synod.  It  is  fiirther  objected  that  the  King 
granted  only  the  tithes  of  his  crown  lands, 
not  in  DominiOj  but  in  Dominieo  9Uo — ^not  in 
all  his  dominions,  but  only  in  his  demesnes. 
To  this  it  is  answered  that  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  to  summoA  so  solemn  an 
assembly  of  the  principal  clergy  and  laity 
for^  the  passing  away  of  a  private  bounty ; 
besides,  it  appears  by  other  authors — amongst 
them  Henry  of  Huntingdon— that  the  grant 
reached  to  the  whole  kingdom  in  generu. 

Eton  College  was  founded  Oct.  Uth, 
1440,  by  Henry  Vl.,  on  the  model  of  Wyke- 
ham*s  foundation  of  Winchester.  It  was 
intended  that  pupils  from  Eton  should  pro- 
ceed to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  as  the 
Winchester  boys  were  passed  on  to  New 
College,  Oxford.  It  had  originally  endow- 
ments for  a  provost,  ten  "  sad  **  priests,  four  lay 
clerks,  six  choristers,  twenty-five  poor  gram- 
roar  scholars,  and  twenty-five  poor  men,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pray  for  the  King.  Great 
changes  were  introduced  in  1872  by  the  Public 
Schools  Parliamentary  Commission.  Attached 
to  the  foundation  are  several  scholarships  at 


King's  College,  Cambridge ;  two  scholarshipc 
at  Morton  College,  Oxford,  and  forty-stvec 
livings. 

Eucliarist. — One  of  the  names  given  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  being  derived  irom  lie 
Pauline   word   eucharietia^  **  thanksgiving.  ' 
[1  Cor.  xiv.  16;   2  Cor.  iv.  16,  ix.   11,  12: 
Eph.  V.  4;  Phil.  iv.  6;  Col.  ii.  7,  iv.  2;  I 
Thess.  iii.  9 ;    1  Tim.  ii.  1,  iv.  3,  4.]     In 
some  of  these  passages,  it  has  been  held  by 
certain  divines  (e.ff.  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Dr. 
Hook,  etc.)  that  there  is  special  allusion  u.- 
the  Holy  Communion,  but  this  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  question  of  opinion.    But  the 
reason  of  the  application  of  it  to  the  sacra- 
ment  is  clear.     It  is  taken  from  the  nairatire 
of  the  institution  as  given  by  St.  Luke  [xxii. 
19J,  and  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  xi.].     Our  Lord  is 
said  to  have  given  thanks  [Gr.  eucharittijtm'^^ 
and  there  is  no  question  that  from  the  very 
beginning  Christians  have  regarded  this  ser- 
\'ice  as  the  highest  act  of  Chnstian  worship, 
and  therefore  of  thanksgiving.     It  is,  there- 
fore,   emphatically   *^the    Eucharist,"    and 
Christian  writers  from  the  first  age  (Ignatius, 
Clement,  Origen,  etc.)  have  used  the  name  11 
this  sense,  and  it  was  Latinised  like  the  He- 
brew "  Amen  "  as  soon  as  the  Church  reachtni 
Latin-speaking  lands.     The  first  Latin  writer, 
Tertulhan,  uses  it.     The  controversies  which 
have  arisen  concerning  the  Holy  Sacrament 
are  manifold.    That  which  specially  oonneit^ 
itself  with  the  name  Eucharist  is  the  questios 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  stierifee. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  quite     ; 
explicit  in  answer,  for  it  calls  this  sacramint 
"the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass."    The  Church  of 
England  calls  it  "  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving."    But  such  definition  falls 
short  of  the  Roman  doctrine,  as  ^dll  be  seen 
by  the  Roman  definition  of '  sacrifice,  **  the 
oblation  of  a  sensible   thing  made  to  God 
through  a  lawful  minister  by  a  real  change  in 
the  thing  offered,  to  testify  God's  absolute 
authority  over  us,  and  our  entire  dependence 
on  HimV'    Thus  theologians  hold  that  the 
thing  offered  must  be  visible^  because  sacrifice 
pertains  to  external  worship,  that  it  must  be 
offered  to  God  alonSy  because  He  is  the  sole 
Lord  of  life  and  death,  and  that  a  chance 
must  take  place  in  the  thing  offered  which 
must  convey  it  directly  to  God  in  hesTeUt 
and  that  it  must  be  a  substitution  of  the  life 
of  the  victim  for  the  life  of  those  in  who^ 
behalf  it  is  offered.    It  is  clear  that  the  Chun:h 
of  England,   by  rejecting   the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  does  not  accept  this  view 
of  the  sacrifice.    But  a  doctrine  of  Euchamdc 
sacrifice  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  Anglican  communion,  notably      j 
Mode,  Archbishop  Bramhall,  Jeremy  Tavlor.      . 
Bishop  Bull,  John  Wesley,  and  Keble.    Per- 
haps we  may  venture  to  quote  from  a  sermon 
of  Dr.  Hook  the  doctrine  which  the  authors 
first  named  would  accept  as  expressing  their 
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hith :— *'  The  chief  reference  to  the  sacrifice 
of  tAe  Croa  belongs,  according  to  the  right 
doctrine,  to  the  sacramental  part  of  the 
Eucharist  The  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  is  ex- 
hibited and  represented  before  Gkxl  and  men, 
under  the  sj'mbols  of  the  bread  and  wine ; 
tnd  the  bread  and  wine  being  duly  consecrated, 
beiX>me  to  the  worthy  communicants,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  virtually  and  interpre- 
titively  the  Body  and  Blood  of  that  precious 
Lamb  of  Qod,  who  was  once,  and  once  for 
all,  offered  upon  the  Cross  ;  and  by  partaking 
of  them  we  become  partakers  of  the  atoning 
Swrifioe.  The  grand  Sacrifice,  once  offered, 
\i  dispensed  and  communicated  to  individual 
belieTers  in  the  Eucharist,  by  and  through 
the  consecrated  symbols,  but  it  is  not  repeated. 
Hence  the  Eucharist  is  regarded  as  a  feast 
upon  that  great  sacrifice"  \_The  Eueharitt  a 
iS*m/f«p,  a  Sermon  preached  in  1846].  Some 
Nonconformists  have  avowed  a  belief  not  very 
much  short  of  the  above,  except  as  regards 
the  implied  efficacy  or  necessity  of  *'  conse- 
tTation ; "  and  very  recently  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Dale,  in  a  Congregational  manual,  expressed 
riewB  as  to  an  element  in  the  Lord*s  Supper 
beyond  mere  commemoration,  which  led  to 
oonaiderable  strictures  from  others  in  that 


Endiites,  or  "  FraTumr  People,''— So 

called  from  their  regarding  prayer  as  the  one 
means  of  their  salvation.  Neander  says  that 
they  had  their  origin  in  Syrian  Monachism. 
The  sect  propagated  itself  from  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  sixth,  and 
in  its  after-effects  even  to  later  times. 
"They  were  called  sometimes  after  the 
names  of  those  who  at  different  times  were 
their  leaders — Lampetians,  Adelphians,  Eu- 
Ftathians,  and  Marcianists ;  *  sometimes  after 
various  peculiarities  supposed  to  be  observed 
in  them — Euchites,  MessaUans  (from  the 
Chaldee)  on  account  of  their  theory  about 
LODjtant  inward  prayer;  also  Choreutes 
from  their  mystic  dances;  Enthusiasts,  on 
ac'Hjimt  of  the  pretended  communications 
nhich  they  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  discarded  all  manual  labour  as  being 
a  disturbance  to  their  state  of  inwaid 
prayer :  and  were  the  Jint  mmdieani  fviart. 
Their  fundamental  principle  was  that  every 
mim  brings  into  the  world  an  evil  spirit, 
under  whom  he  lives,  and  that,  though 
Mptism  might  clip  away  the  earlier  sins, 
the  root  yet  remained,  and  that  the  new  sins 
which  would  constantly  germinate  could 
only  be  overcome  by  true  inward  prayer. 
They  looked  on  themselves  as  exalted  far 
a>)ove  other  Christians,  because  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  recipients  of  speciaJ  spiritual 
communion,  and  they  therefore  thought  the 
outward  ordinances  of  the  Church  a  matter  of 
mdifferenoe  for  them ;  yet  they  joined   in 

*  From  ICarcUn,  an  exchanger  under  the  £m- 
pezon  Jostin  and  Justinian. 


the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. in  order 
that  they  might  be  considered  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  considered  fire 
as  the  creative  principle  of  the  universe. 
It  was  difficult  to  get  any  clue  to  their  doc. 
trines,  as  they  thought  it  right  to  conceal 
from  ordinary  men,  yet  enslaved  by  sin, 
the  higher  truths,  until  their  senses  wero 
spiritualised  to  receive  them.  Flavian,  Bishop 
of  Antioch  [about  381],  managed  to  enter  into 
a  conference  with  Adelphius,  their  superior, 
pretending  to  agree  with  him,  and  thus  enticed 
him  to  a  confession,  which  he  made  use  of 
against  Adelphius  and  his  whole  sect.  The  first 
public  action  taken  against  them  was  at  the 
Synod  of  Sida,  in  PamphyHa,  in  383.  They 
were  many  times  condemned  in  various 
dioceses ;  one  important  condemnation  was 
issued  at  Constantinople  in  427,  which  was  con- 
firmed at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  431.  A 
book  called  AweticoHf  by  one  of  their  body,  was 
produced  at  this  council  and  condemned ;  it 
was  almost  their  only  literary  production. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  there  was  a  numerous  sect  under 
the  name  of  Euchites,  or  Enthusiasts,  who 
believed  in  one  perfect  original  Being,  from 
whom  the^  derived  two  sons,  the  good  and 
evil  principle,  the  relation  between  whom 
seems  to  have  constituted,  according  as  it 
inclined  one  way  or  the  other,  to  an  absolute^ 
or  to  a  relative  dualism — a  main  dijfference, 
and,  indeed,  the  ground  of  two  several 
parties  in  this  sect.  To  this  same  distinc- 
tion may  be  referred  the  main  difference 
between  the  Bogomiles  and  the  Catharians 
[NovATiANs],  of  whom  the  Euchites  may  be 
called  the  precursore. 

Suchologion. — The  chief  book  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Churoh.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  contains  only  the  liturgies 
of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  and  the  so-ca!Ucd 
liturgy  of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  generally 
includes  also  offices  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  other  forms  of  prayer. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  Eucholog^on  was 
in  existence  about  a.d.  800,  and  it  may  have 
been  compiled  before  that  date,  but  this  is 
not  known. 

Sudozians. — Heretics  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, so  called  from  their  founder,  Eudoxius, 
Bishop  of  Germania,  in  Syria,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  367,  and  four  years  later 
of  Constantinople.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Aetins  and  Eunomius,  and  held  their  views  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and 
also  denied  the  Trinity.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  of  the  Arians,  and  his  do<> 
trines  were  condemned  by  the  Councils  of 
Seleuoia  [369]  and  Lampsacus  [366].  He  was 
banished  for  a  short  time  by  Constantino,  but 
held  the  See  of  Constantinople  until  his  death 
in  370. 

Entfeniufl  I.  was  Pope  during  the 
quarrel  between  tiie  Eastern  and  Western 
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Churches  concerning  Monothelitism.  Pope 
Martin  I.  had  been  deposed  in  653  because 
he  had  denounced  the  Emperor  Constans' 
declaration  called  **  The  Type,"  and  had  also 
excommunicated  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Eugenius  was,  in  664,  chosen  in  his  place,  but 
was  not  lawfully  Pope  till  Martin's  death  in 
the  next  year.  The  messengers  who  were 
sent  to  Constantinople  to  announce  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  returned  to  Rome  with 
a  rather  unorthodox  confession  of  fkith, 
acknowledging  one  will  in  Christ  and  also 
two.  Eugenius  was  rather  disposed  to  sign 
it,  but  the  clergy  and  people  would  not  allow 
it.  Another  evidence  of  his  want  of  zeal  is, 
that  he  neglected  Martin  during  his  last 
years,  leaving  him  almost  to  starve.  Euge- 
nius  was  said  to  be  very  good  to  the  poor,  and 
it  is  probably  this  that  has  gained  for  him  the 
name  of  saint  He  died  in  657,  and  is  com- 
memorated on  June  2nd. 

EunoillJBlIS- — An  Arian  sect  of  the 
fourUi  century,  who  took  their  name  from 
Eunomius.  He  was  bom  at  Dacora,  in  Cap- 
padoda,  and  came  to  Alexandria  in  356, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  and  secretary  of 
Aetius,  from  whom  he  imbibed  his  extreme 
Arian  views.  He  accompanied  Aetius  to  the 
Aiian  Council  at  Antioch,  in  358,  and  was 
there  ordained  deacon  by  Eudoxius,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cyzicus,  in 
360,  but  in  the  same  year  was  deposed  and 
banished  in  consequence  of  his  Arian  views.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Anomceans,  who 
were  henceforth  called  Eunomians.  He  died 
about  394.  His  doctrine  concerning  Christ 
was  that  He  was  a  created  Being,  of  a  nature 
unlike  that  of  Gkxl,  and  that  the  Son  of  God 
did  not  substantially  unite  Himself  to  the 
human  nature,  but  only  by  virtue  of  His 
operations,  llie  Holy  Spirit,  he  said,  was 
the  first  among  the  created  natures,  formed 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Father,  by 
the  agency  of  the  Son ;  which  Spirit,  as  being 
the  first  after  the  Son,  has  received,  indeed, 
the  power  to  sanctify  and  to  teach,  but  wants 
the  divine  and  creative  power.  Eunomius 
was  the  first  who  discontinued  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  substituting  words 
which  made  it  a  baptism  in  the  Name  of  the 
Creator  and  into  the  death  of  Christ.  He  had 
a  great  literary  reputation  ;  he  wrote  a  com- 
mentary  on  the  Romans,  forty  epistles,  an 
Apology  for  his  doctrines,  and  an  Exposition  of 
Faith.     The  latter  work  alone  is  extant 

Euphemia,  St.,  Virgin  and  Martyr  of 
Chalcedon,  in  he  fourth  century.  She  suf- 
fered in  the  persecution  by  Oalerius  [307].  A 
church  was  built  over  her  tomb,  in  which  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  was  held  in  451,  and 
the  success  of  that  assembly  was  largely  at- 
tributed by  the  Fathers  to  her  prayers.  Her 
relics  were  removed  in  the  seventh  century  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople, 


and  four  churches  were  built  in  that  city  to  her 
memory.  Constantine  Copronymua  threw  her 
relics  into  the  sea,  but  it  is  said  that  they  were 
rescued  and  deposited  in  a  small  island,  wbenc-e 
Constantine  and  Irene  had  them  removed  U 
Constantinople  in  796.  She  was  r^;arded  a$ 
the  patroTiess  of  Chalcedon. 

SnsebiiUlp  Bishop  of  Cesareo,  in  Pa. 
lestine,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  m^i  of 
his  age,  was  bom  in  Palestine  about  a.o. 
260,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Galeriv?^ 
and  during  the  bishopric  of  Dionysus. 
Ha\4ng  been  ordained  presbyter  bj  Agapius, 
Bishop  of  CsBsarea,  Eusebius  net  up  a  school 
in  that  town ;  he  also  assisted  his  friend  Pam- 
philus  in  the  copying  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  works  of  Origen.  In  309,  the  last  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian  broke  out,  and  Ensebiui 
suffered  the  sorrow  of  seeing  uumy  of*  his 
friends  and  of  his  flock  destroyed  by  it, 
notably  the  '*holy  and  blessed  Pamphilus.^ 
as  Eusebius  calls  him,  who  sufFered  martjr- 
dom  after  two  years'  imprisonment  ProbaUy 
Eusebius  shared  the  imprisonment  with  him, 
for  they  were  engaged  together  in  a  defence 
of  Origen,  which  must  have  necessitated  con- 
stant intercourse,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
otherwise  to  explain  his  escape  from  martyr- 
dom. In  313,  peace  was  restored,  and  sood 
after  Eusebius  was  appointed  to  the  bishoprie 
of  CsBsarea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Amn 
controversy  his  sympathies  were  on  the  side 
of  Arius,  thinking,  with  some  other  bishops  of 
Palestine,  that  he  was  persecuted  too  hanhlr 
b^  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Euse- 
bius wrote  to  Alexander  in  favour  ot  Arias, 
and  not  having  interest  enough  to  procure  hi^ 
being  restored,  allowed  him  and  his  partisans 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  their  churches,  <m 
the  condition  that  they  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  bishop,  and  made  humble 
application  to  be  restored  to  his  communion. 
When  the  Coimcil  of  Nicsea  assembled,  in  325, 
Eusebius  took  a  leading  part  in  it,  probaUv 
for  the  reason  that  he  stood  high  in  the  fovoor 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  After  much 
discussion  he  agreed  with  the  rest  in  condemn- 
ing the  Arian  heresy,  and  subscribed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  though  ob- 
jecting at  first  to  the  words  '*  of  the  sam^ 
substance,"  to  which  he  afterwards  con- 
sented for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  also 
because  the  words  had  formerly  been  in 
use  in  his  own  Church  of  Caesarea.  One 
work  in  which  the  Council  was  engaged  vas  | 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  concerning  tbf 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  or 
Golden  Number,  was  determined  at  this 
time,  and  that  Eusebius,  being  the  mo^ 
learned  member,  was  entrusted  with  th«' 
arrangement ;  but  in  the  documents  contain- 
ing accounts  of  the  proceedings,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  method  of  calculating  Easter. 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Conndl  only 
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iRTirtionfld  the  old  Metonic  cycle  which  had 
been  applied  for  this  purpoee  by  Anatolius, 
of  Laodioea,  about  a.d.  284.  ^usebius  was 
prseent  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  in  330,  when 
EiBtathios,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  against  whom 
Ensebius  had  brought  charges  of  Sabellianism, 
vaa  deposed,  and  the  See  oifered  to  Eusebius. 
The  prejudices  of  the  people  were  too  strong 
against  him  to  admit  of  his  accepting  the 
oifer.  He  attended  the  Councils  of  Csesarea 
and  Tyre,  which  were  held  to  examine  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Athanaaius ;  but  the  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  by  the  flight  of  the  accused 
to  Constantinople  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor. 
The  Cuoncil  therefore  gave  sentence  of  con- 
d'^mnation  against  St.  Athanasius.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  Emperor  Constantino 
inoed  a  summons  to  the  bishops  to  api>ear  at 
Jenisalem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth 
annirersary  of  his  accession,  when  the  dedi- 
cation was  to  take  place  of  a  basilica  built 
on  the  site  of  Calvary.  A  synod  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
among  the  various  disputants,  which  had 
long  been  desired  by  the  Emperor  and  by 
Eosebios.  The  event  is  marked  by  the  re- 
admission  of  Anns  to  communion.  Eusebius 
«'aa,  at  the  same  time,  selected  to  justify  the 
proceedings  against  St.  Athanasius  to  the 
Emperor,  and  he  made  a  panegyrical  oration 
ia  reference  to  the  occasion,  which  was  after- 
wards appended  to  his  Life  of  Cwtanixne, 
The  Emperor  only  survived  this  festival  by 
about  twelve  months.  He  died  in  337,  and  it 
is  believed  that  Eusebius  died  two  years 
liter.  It  is  certain  he  was  not  living  in  341, 
fur  we  find  Acacius  in  possession  of  the 
Ushoprie  in  that  year.  Eusebius  was  a  volu- 
n.inoos  writer;  he  is  known  chiefly  by  his 
Ckronicie,  and  Eceletiastieal  HUtory^  both  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  published  in  326. 
Among  other  historical  works  he  wrote  a 
iM't  (if  Pamphiltu  and  the  Life  of  ConetatUine. 
H*"  also  wrote  innumerable  Letters,  Defences, 
and  Apologies,  and  various  doctrinal  works. 

EhmUiu,  Bishop  of  Samosata,  makes 
a  considerable  figure  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  proved  one  of  the  greatest  supports 
of  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  Arians.  He 
was  a  native  of  Samosata,  in  Syria,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  of  which  city  he  was 
niide  bishop  in  the  reign  of  Constantius. 
Nothing  is  heerd  of  him  till  Meletius  was 
r.iiaed  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  in  361.  Con- 
stantius assembled  a  council  at  Antioch  with 
d  design  of  condemning  the  terms  Coneubitan" 
ttai  and  dijperent  in  eubstanee^  and  thus  to 
preserve  some  medium  between  the  Catholics 
4fid  the  pore  Arians.  The  bishops  who  met 
"u  that  occasion,  among  whom  was  Eusebius, 
petitioned  that  the  Church  of  Antioch  might 
he  provided  with  a  bishop,  for  Eustathius  had 
l>c«n  deposed  by  the  Arian  party,  and  Eudoxius, 
whom  they  had  chosen  in  his  room,  had  been 
removed    to  Constantinople.     Meletius    was 


elected  by  both  Catholics  and  heretics,  and 
the  writing  which  contained  the  free  act  of 
both  sides  for  his  election,  and  was  subscribed 
by  all  the  bishops,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Eusebius.  The  first  discourse  the  new  bishop 
made  sufficed  to  show  the  Arians  that  they 
were  mistaken  in  their  man,  and  when  he  had 
only  been  in  possession  of  the  See  for  a  month, 
they  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  banish  him, 
and,  further,  to  demand  from  Eusebius  the 
writing  which  oontirmed  Meletius's  election. 
This  he  firmly  refused  to  give  up  without  the 
express  consent  of  all  concerned  in  it,  and  on 
the  Emperor  threatening,  if  he  refused,  to  cut 
off  his  right  hand,  he  calmly  extended  both 
his  hands,  and  declared  he  would  lose  them 
lioth  rather  than  part  with  so  flagrant  a  proof 
of  Arian  injustice.  Thenceforth  the  Arians 
looked  on  him  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  On 
the  accession  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  exiled 
bishops,  both  Catholic  and  heretic,  were  rein- 
stated in  their  Sees,  and  in  363  his  successor 
Jovian  restored  peace  to  the  Church,  and  gave 
Meletius  the  lib^y  of  convening  a  council  at 
Antioch,  at  which  Eusebius  and  twenty-five 
other  bishops  all  declared  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  established  by  the  Council  of 
Nice. 

In  370  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Cesarea  in 
Cappadocia  was  vacant,  and  Eusebius,  being 
urged  thereto  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  went 
thither,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  election  of  St.  Basil,  who  became  one  of 
his  most  ardent  friends.  It  is  said  that  for  a 
time  he  travelled  disguised  as  a  soldier,  in 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  in  order  to 
fortify  the  orthodox  Churches,  and  to  ordain 
presbyters  and  deacons  wherever  they  were 
wantmg.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  the 
Eusebius  who  presided  at  the  Council  of 
Gangra  [372  or  373],  which  condemned  the 
heresy  of  Eustathius  [q.v.l,  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  From  a  letter  of  St.  Basil, 
in  373,  we  learn  that  Eusebius  had  successfully 
interfered  to  secure  the  election  of  an  orthodox 
bishop  at  Tarsus,  and,  indeed,  he  worked  so 
untiringly  against  the  Arians  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  the  hand  which  every  day 
gave  some  stroke  to  their  party,  and  pank  their 
interest  wherever  it  was  employed ;  and  at 
length  they  prevailed  with  Valens,  who  was 
devoted  to  their  sect,  and  who  had  hitherto 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  left  him  un- 
molested during  his  bitter  persecutions  of  the 
orthodox,  to  order  his  banishment  into 
Thrace.  Eusebius  was  at  Samosata  when  the 
messenger  came,  late  in  the  evening;  he 
begged  him  to  conceal  his  business,  for,  know- 
ing the  affection  of  his  people,  he  said,  "  If  it 
takes  air,  the  people  will  fall  on  you,  throw 
you  into  the  river,  and  then  I  shall  be  charged 
with  your  death.'*  He  then  went  calmly 
through  his  usual  devotions,  and  late  at  night 
he  left  his  house  on  foot,  attended  only  by 
one  trusty  servant,  who  carried  after  him  a 
pillow  and  a  book.  With  this  sUght  provision 
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he  took  a  boat  to  Zeugma,  aboat  seventy  miles 
down  the  river.  This  event  is  generally  fixed 
at  373.  At  break  of  day  the  whole  town  was 
in  an  uproar,  and  many  of  his  friends  followed 
him  to  Zeugma,  urging  hia  return,  bat  he 
refused,  urging  the  authoril^  of  St.  Paul  for 
submitting  to  the  powers  in  being.  They 
then  besought  him  to  let  them  supply  him 
with  money  and  comforts  for  his  journey,  but 
he  would  only  accept  a  trifling  sum,  and 
having  prayed  with  his  flock,  and  exhorted 
them  to  uphold  the  apostolical  doctrine,  he 
pursued  his  journey  into  Thrace.  Both  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St.  Basil  wrote  to 
him,  commending  hiB  courage  and  constancy. 
His  flock  left  his  successor,  Eunomius,  a  man 
of  ^ntle  temper,  in  complete  isolation,  and  he 
retired,  and  in  his  place  Lucius  was  appointed, 
a  rough  and  oppressive  man.  In  378  Valens 
died,  and  his  successor,  Gratian,  permitted 
Eusebius  to  return.  Thus  restored  to  his  post, 
he  began  to  consider  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  Churches  in  Mesopotamia  and  Sjnia, 
which  were  deprived  of  iheir  pastors.  His- 
torians tell  us  (though  it  would  be  out  of  the 
t'urisdiction  of  his  See)  that  he  consecrated 
tishops  for  Beroa,  Hierapolis,  Cyrus,  and  other 
Sees.  He  was  about  to  ordain  Maris  at  Dolica, 
a  small  town  in  Syria,  when  an  Arian  woman 
threw  a  tile  from  the  top  of  her  house,  which 
broke  his  head,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
Anxious  to  imitate  his  Divine  Master,  he  made 
his  attendants  promise  that  the  woman  should 
not  be  prosecuted.  He  is  venerated  as  a 
martyr  in  the  Latin  Church  on  June  21st, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Church  on  June  22nd,  but 
both  agree  that  he  died  in  380. 

ExurbathiaiUi. — A  sect  resembling  the 
Euchites.  They  took  their  name  from  En- 
stathius,  a  monk  living  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who,  under  pretence  of  a  more  perfect 
way  of  living,  introduced  several  erroneous 
opinions  and  practices  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  the  Church.  He  was  formerly  Bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  and  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Gan^,  the  date  of  which  is  un- 
certain. The  bishops  who  met  there,  in  their 
synodical  epistle  charge  him  and  his  partisans 
with  these  errors : — [1]  With  condemning  mar- 
riage and  parting  women  from  their  husbands. 
[2]  With  quitting  the  public  congregations 
and  setting  up  private  meetings.  [3]  With 
encouraging  servants  to  leave  their  masters, 
and  children  their  parents,  under  a  pretence 
of  living  in  a  more  self-denying  way.  [4] 
With  allowing  women  to  wear  men's  clothes. 
[5]  With  rejecting  the  fasts  appointed  by  the 
Church,  and  practising  other  days  of  abstin- 
ence according  to  their  own  fancy,  not 
excepting  Sunday.  [6]  With  forbidding  to 
eat  flesh  at  any  time.  [7]  With  rejecting  the 
ministrations  of  married  priests.  [8]  With 
paying  no  regard  to  consecrated  places  and 
the  tombs  of  martyrs.  [9]  Witii  maintaining 
that  nobody  could  be  saved  without  parting 


with  all  his  estate.  Tliese  doctrines  stuid 
condemned  in  tw^ity  canons  inserted  in  the 
Code  of  Canons  of  the  Universal  Church. 

Enstatliins,  Patriarch  of  Antiodi,  was 
bom  at  Side,  in  Pamphylia,  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  translated  against  his  viU 
from  Berea  to  Antioch  on  the  death  of  Philo- 
gonus  [3231.  Two  years  lat»  he  assisted  a: 
the  General  Council  of  Nice,  where  he  iiiad<> 
a  considerable  figure,  and  opened  the  wyaoi 
with  a  speech  to  the  Emperor  Constantino. 
His  seal  against  the  Arians  caused  them,  in 
330,  to  calumniate  him,  and  they  charged  him 
with  SabeUianism  and  immorality.  The^^ 
false  charges  gaining  credit,  he  was  uncanoni- 
cally  deposed,  notwithstanding  the  oppositioa 
of  several  bishops ;  but  the  people  of  Antioch 
mutinied  to  keep  him  with  them.  The  Htm- 
biamt  applied  to  the  Emperor,  and  charged 
Eustathius  with  maltreating  the  Emperor^ 
mother  and  being  the  cause  of  the  insunvc- 
tion.  Constantino,  believing  thia  infonxui- 
tion,  banished  Eustathius  to  TrajanopolLs  in 
Thrace,  where  he  died  about  337.  Accordixu; 
to  St.  Jerome,  this  bishop  was  ihe  first  w>k) 
wrote  against  Arianiam.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  tracts  and  homilies,  and  of  a  tieati;^ 
against  Origen.  The  last  is  the  only  work  of 
his  extant. 

EutllTinillfly  St.,  the  Archimandrite,  was 
bom  atMelitene,  in  Armenia,  in  377.  Hh 
was  at  an  early  age  placed  under  the  care  of 
Otreius,  bishop  of  his  native  town,  and  on 
his  ordination  as  presbyter  he  had  chaige  of 
all  the  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  went  to  Jem- 
salem  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  settled  for 
the  next  five  years  in  a  community  of  monk-^ 
at  Pharan,  about  six  miles  from  Jerasakm. 
Here  he  formed  a  great  friendship  with  a 
hermit  named  Theoctistus,  and  after  a  time 
they  determined  to  live  apart  from  the  wt>rld 
in  a  cave  in  the  wilderness.  This  they  after- 
wards turned  into  a  church,  and  btiilt  a  monas- 
tery close  by.  A  story  is  told  of  a  wonderftil 
cure  effected  by  the  prayers  of  Euthymiu?  C4i 
Terebon,  the  son  of  Aspebetus,  prince  of  th* 
Saracens.  In  consequence  of  this  the  whot* 
party  became  Christians.  He  was  visited  by 
Peter,  Bishop  of  the  Saracens,  on  his  way  i* 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.  Kuthymiu^ 
was  very  zealous  in  his  defence  of  the  ortb^ 
dox  faith  against  the  Nestorians  and  Euty- 
chians,  and  is  said  to  have  been  instmmentkl 
in  persuading  the  Empress  Eudaxia  to  rr- 
nounce  Eutychianism.  He  died  in  473,  anl 
received  saintly  honours  in  the  East,  which 
were  also  recognised  in  the  Boman  Calendar. 

Eutropins. — A  reader  in  the  Chui>ch  cf 
Constantinople  in  St.  Chrysostom's  tame. 
After  the  banishment  of  this  Father  tln^ 
cathedral  was  set  on  fire,  and  Eutropi  i< 
was  tortured  to  make  him  confess  that  St. 
Chrysostom's  clergy  were  concomGd  in  tht* 
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miachief;  but  he  resolutely  declared  the 
ioutruy,  and  died  under  tortures  of  the  most 
mercdleas  barbarity. 

Eutydliaiis. — The  followers  of  Eutyches, 
Abbot  and  Presbyter  of  Constantinople  in  the 
dfth  century.    The  first  notice  we  have  of 
him  is  that  he  left  his  cloister  to  raise  his 
voice  against    Kestorius  at  the  Council  of 
£pheBU8  in  431.    He  fell  into  a  fresh  heresy 
himself   conoemin^  the    nature    of    Christ, 
maintaining  that  one  nature  only  existed  in 
Christ,  namely,  that  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
and  pushed  ius  arfniment  so  far  as  to  an- 
nihilate the  humanity  of  Christ.     Domnus, 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  is  said  to  have 
aocoaed  Eutyches  before  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dusias  IL  of  reviving  the  Apollinarian  heresy. 
Bat  little  notice  was  taken  of  it  till,  in  448, 
it  the    Synod  of   Constantinople,    he   was 
aaosed  to  Flavian,  Patriarch  of  that  city,  by 
Bi^ibop  Eusebius  of  Dorylseum,  in  Phrygia 
&lutaris.    At  first  he  haughtily  refused  to 
appF«r  when  summoned  before  the  Synod; 
bat  after  the  third  summons,  and  just  as  the 
bi&hops  were  about  to  proceed  with  him  ac- 
curding  to  ecclesiastical  law,  as  one  who,  by 
refusing  to  appear,  had  confessed  that  he  was 
guilty,  he  presented  himself ;  not  alone,  how- 
ever, but  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of 
monks,  soldiers,  and  notables  of  State,  who 
voold  not  part  with  him  till  the  Synod  gave 
tiieir  promise  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
retom  in  safety  to  his  cloister.     Neander 
\roi  iv.,p.  207]  thus  speaks  of  his  trial: — 
"Eutyches  pro/essed  to  be  unwilling  to  hold 
anything  except  what  he   found    expressly 
afBimed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    He  rever- 
c-ntjed,    he    said,  the  sayings  of   the   older 
Cnurch  teachers ;  but  they  eould  not  posuu,  in 
hiMtiew,  the  authority  of  a  rule  of  faith;  for  they 
vere  not  free  from  error,  and  they  sometimes  eon^ 
tredieted  ome  another.*    To  all  questions  pro- 
lx.4ed  to  him  concerning  Christ,  he  had  alwavs 
r^idy  the  same  reply  ;  *  I  confess  him  to  be 
my  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  His 
♦«ence  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  comprehend,' 
Finally,  on  being  pressed,  he  declared  that  he 
•lid  indeed  suppose  there  were  two  natures 
Vfore  the  Incarnation,  but  that  after  it  he 
'^oild  confess  but  one  nature.    By  this,  be- 
>  '4ul  all  question,  Eutyches  intended  to  say, 
'*»  that  which  was  meant  by  the  adherents  of 
th>«  Alexandrian  system  of  doctrine,  that  two 
natures  should  be  distinguished  in  conception; 
hat  in  actual   manifestation   only  the   one 
outore  of  the  Logos  become  fleaii  must  be 


*  These  were  tlie  words  wbieh  Eutjches,  soine- 
■bat  aariier,  addressed  to  the  depntiee  of  the 
CoQDcil  before  lesTing  bis  cloister.  The  oric^Bsl 
rafaHtsBce  of  his  declaratioii,  in  words,  cannot,  it  is 
Trne,  be  precisely  ascertained.  Eatjohes  and  his 
fneodi  asserted  thai  bis  words  had  sot  been  faith- 
faUf  ie|K«U»d ;  and  the  depaties  themaelvea  did 
^\em  that  th<^  miirht  have  taken  aome  things 
«>jtcb  w<>Te  mid  not  wholly  according  to  tlieir 
literal  I 


recognised.  But,  by  his  rude  form  of  ex- 
pression, he  furnished  occasion,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  for  many  suspicions  of  heresy, 
to  those  who  fastened  only  on  the  letter  of 
the  expression,  as  though  he  believed  in  a 
pre-existence  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  the 
like.  Furthermore,  Eutyches  was  wont  to 
call  the  body  of  Christ  the  body  of  God ;  and 
though  he  did  not  deny  that  Christ  possessed 
a  human  body,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  derogatorpr 
to  its  dignity,  as  the  body  of  God,  to  call  it 
the  same  in  essence  with  other  human  bodies. 
A  certain  mistaken  and  undefined  feeling  of 
reverence  kept  him  from  this.  True,  he 
would  have  found  no  diflSculty  in  expressing 
himself  precisely  as  the  Svnod  required  that  he 
should,  although  he  had  never  hitherto  ex- 
pressed himself  thus  ;  but  yet  he  wouldnot  con- 
sent to  condemn  the  opposite  form  of  expres- 
sion, which  in  truth  appeared  to  him  the  better 
one.  Since,  then,  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  reoogniso  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
nor  to  join  in  the  formula  of  condemnation, 
the  Synod  gave  sentence  against  him  that  he 
should  be  divested  of  all  his  spiritual  titles, 
and  excommunicated  from  the  Church.'* 
Eutyches,  with  the  aid  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Dioscurus,  and  Chrysaphius,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  of  &e  court, 
applied  to  the  Emperor  for  a  new  trial.  He 
declared  that  the  proceedings  against  him 
were  illegal,  that  his  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion had  been  prepared  even  before  his  trial, 
and  that  many  false  statements  had  been 
made.  The  Emperor  ordered  a  revision  of  the 
earlier  proceedings,  but  Flavian  would  not  be 
influenced  in  his  judicial  actions  b^  fear  of 
the  Imperial  power,  and  the  revision  only 
resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence. 
Eutyches  had  said  at  the  Synod  of  Constanti- 
nople that  he  would  consent  to  profess  his 
beUef  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  if  the 
Bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Home  would  also 
approve  of  it.  He  well  knew  the  feeling  of 
Dioscurus,  and  he  trusted  to  be  upheld  by 
Leo  the  Great,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  Home  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  monkish  party  in  the  contest  with  Nes- 
torius.  What  he  aimed  at  was  an  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  to  be  attended  by  both  the 
other  Patriarchs.  Flavian  was  desirous  of 
preventing  such  a  meeting,  as  he  said  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  sufficiently 
decided  against  Eutyches.  Leo  also  thought 
the  council  inadvisable,  and  proposed  to  be 
arbiter  between  the  other  parties;  but  the 
Emperor  had  already  summoned  the  new 
counciL  It  opened  at  Ephesus,  449 ;  Dios- 
curus was  named  by  the  Emperor  president  of 
the  council,  and  the  judges  of  Eutyches — 
Flavian  and  Eusebius,  for  example — ^were  to 
attend  the  Council,  not  as  judges,  nor  even  as 
voters,  but  to  learn  the  decision  of  the  council. 
Of  course,  Eutyches  was  reinstated,  but  the 
unorthodox  proceedings  of  this  council  have 
caused  it  to  be  justly  branded  in  Church 
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history  with  the  name  of  the  Sobber  Synod. 
[Ephbsub,  Robbbk  Codncil  op.] 

The  sadden  death  of  Theodosius  II.,  in  450, 
changed  the  state  of  affairs;  Marcian,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  orthodox.  He  convened  a 
General  Council  to  meet  at  Nice,  in  451;  630 
bishops  had  already  assembled  there,  but  some 
fanatical  ecclesiastics,  monks  and  laymen, 
probably  belonging  to  the  party  of  Dioscurus, 
created  such  a  disturbance  there  that  it  was 
transferred  to  Chalcedon,  where  it  was  decided 
to  draw  up  a  profession  of  faith  on  the  dis- 
puted question.  Neander  describes  this  council 
at  length,  and  after  speaking  of  the  various 
controversies  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  Church  says  [vol.  iv.,  p.  228] :— "  The 
commissioners  declared,  though  doubtless  after 
many  other  things  had  transpired  which 
have  not  been  reported  to  us, '  Dioscurus  had 
avowed  it  as  his  doctrine  that  Christ  consists  of 
two  natures,  but  could  not  allow  that  two 
'natures  subsisted  in  Christ.  Leo  teaches  that 
two  natures  are  united  without  confusion, 
without  change,  and  without  separation,  in 
one  and  the  same  Christ.  With  which  of 
these  two  do  you  agree  P  *  The  bishops — who 
could  hardly  all  of  them  have  been  the  same 
as  had  opposed  every  change  in  the  ancient 
creed — now  exclaimed,  *  We  all  have  the  same 
faith  with  Leo ;  whoever  contradicts  this  faith 
is  a  Eutychian.'  Upon  this  the  commissioners 
suggested,  that  nothing  more  was  needed  than 
to  receive  into  the  creed  that  article  from  the 
letter  of  Leo.  After  this  proposal  had  been 
generally  received,  they  held  w^ith  the  select 
committee  a  secret  meeting,  in  which  the  new 
symbol  of  faith  was  drawn  up  accordingly. 
In  this  it  was  defined  that  the  one  Christ, 
Son,  Lord,  Only-begotten,  should  bo  recog- 
nised in  two  natures,  so  that  aU  confusion, 
change,  and  division  of  the  natures  is  ex- 
cluded. No  one  should  be  allowed  to  profess 
any  other  creed  than  this,  to  teach  or  to 
think  otherwise.** 

Eutyches,  who  had  already  been  banished 
by  the  Emperor,  was  condemned,  and  Dios- 
curus shared  the  same  fate.  Of  the  last  days 
of  Eutyches  nothing  is  known.  Eutychianism 
was  afterwards  merged  in   Monophysitism. 

[MONOPMTSITBS.] 

Enlr^hilUI,  St.,  was  bom  in  Phrygia, 
about  512.  His  father,  Alexander,  was  an 
officer  in  the  guards  under  Justin  I.,  a  great 
favourite  with  that  Emperor,  and  his  successor, 
Justinian,  and  served  under  the  celebrated 
Belisarius.  The  education  of  Eutychius  was 
confided  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Hosy- 
chius,  a  man  of  remarkable  sanctity  as — some 
say,  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Augustopolis, 
and,  according  to  others,  a  bishop.  He  after- 
wards pursued  his  studies  at  Constantinople, 
and  formed  a  design  of  becoming  a  monk,  but 
was  diverted  from  it  by  the  Bishop  of  Amasea, 
Metropolitan  of  Pontus,  who  designed  him  to 
fill  a  vacant  See  in  that  province.   With  this 


view  he  received  the  tonsure,  and  at  the  ae^ 
of  thirty  was  ordained  priest    But  the  Metro 
politan    changed    his    mind,   and,   yrowoun 
another  to  the  bishopric,  so  Eatyciiiat  wu 
free  to  carry  out  his  original  wish,  and  hi 
entered  the  monastery  at  Amanpa.     Here  he 
lived  for  ten  years  in' retirement,  but,  in  6->3, 
the  Emperor  Justinian  had  called  a  General 
Council  to  meet  at  Constantinople  aboot  the 
Three  Chapters,  i.e.  three  documents  written 
by  three  different  authors,  which  were  sus- 
pected to  contain  or  favour  the  errors  of  Nes- 
torius.    The  Bishop  of  Amasea  being  ill,  sect 
Eutydiius  to  represent  him  at  the  count  il. 
Mennas,  then  Patriarch  of  ConstantinopK 
received  him  at  his  own  house,  and  is  said  to 
have  predicted  to  his  clergy  that  **  that  monk 
would  be  Lis  successor."    This  proved  true ; 
Mennas  died  on  Aug.  25th,  552,  and  Eutr- 
chius  was  proposed  by  the  Emperor  for  the 
patriarohate.    The  council  was  opened  in  May, 
553,  and  Eutychius  presided  at  it,  for  Pof« 
Vigilius,   although  then  at  Constantinople, 
did  not  think  fit  to  appear  at  the  synod.    Thi 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were 
there    with   one    hundred   and   forty-sevtu 
prelates    of   their  jurisdictions.     Eut^'chioi 
opposed  the  errors  in  question,  and  clearly 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Chonrh. 
The  Three  Qiapters  were  condemned.  Twelve 
years   later,   on   his   refusing   to   subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  that  ike  Body  of  Christ  w^ 
incorruptible,  he  was  deposed  by  order  of 
Justinian,  who  had  him  an-ested  by  a  band  of 
soidiera  while  celebrating  the  Holy  Comma- 
nion.  They  seized  him  and  took  him  to  a  small 
monastery,  called  Choracadis,  and  the  foUov- 
ing  day  removed  him  to  that  of  St.  Osiaa, 
near  Chalcedon.    He  was  then  tried  by  ao 
assembly  of  bishops,  and  many  ridicnloos  and 
trifling  charges  were  broui?ht  forward.     Sea* 
tence  was  pronounced  against  him,  and  he  vas 
bani shed  to  one  of  the  i^ands  in  the  Propontis.    , 
and  then  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Amax*. 
Here  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  and  En- 
stathius,  a  priest  of  Constantinople,  who  «» 
with  him  m  his  exile,  and  wrote  his  b'fe. 
records  several  miracles  said  to  have  bees 
wrought  by  him.     On  the  death  of  John 
Schoksticus,  who  had  been  made  Patriarrb  in 
his  room,  the  people  demanded  of  Justin  lU 
who  had  succeeded  Justinian,  that  Entydiios 
should  be  reinstated  in  his  dignity.   He  vas 
recalled,  and  received  with  acclamation  in 
Constantinople,  Oct.  3rd,  677.     Heaftcrwardi 
fell  into  what  was  deemed  heresy  concerning 
the  Resurrection.    He  affirmed  that  the  bodii^ 
of  men  at  the  general  Resurrection  would  bf 
**  subtil  and  fine  as  air,  and  consequently  oct 
palpable. ''   St.  Gregory  aritued  the  point  vitb 
him  in  the  i>re8ence  of  the  Emperor  Tiberiitf, 
and  the  opinion  being  held  enroneootk  thfi 
Patriarch  submitted  to  have  his  treatiae  oo 
the  subject  burnt.    Shortly  after  this  be  ditd, 
on  Low  Sunday,  April  5th,  582,  in  the  Eeren- 
tieth  year  of  his  age.  | 
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Evagriiifl,  smnained  Scholasticub. — An 
eccltstasrical  hiBtorian.  He  was  bom  in  636, 
at  Epiphania,  in  Ccole-S^'Tia.  He  began  his 
studies  at  a  -very  early  age,  and  became  an 
ad?ocate  at  the  bar  at  Antioch.  He  gained 
the  hyouT  of  Grregory,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  ftcoompanied  him  to  Constantinople,  and 
there  sacoeflBfolly  defended  him  against  false 
aa'Qsations.  Tiberius  Gonstantinus  made  him 
a  qiuestor,  and  Hauiiciiis  Tiberias  appointed 
him  Master  of  the  BoUs.  But  he  is  to  be 
specially  remembered  for  his  £eeletiastical 
BuUry^  a  work  in  six  books,  giving  an  account 
of  the  period  between  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
[431^  and  the  year  594.  It  was  intended  as  a 
continiiation  of  the  histories  of  Eusebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret  It  is  an 
f specially  Talnable  work  in  relation  to  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  and  giv^ 
excellent  accounts  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus 
and  Chalcedon.  His  writing  is,  however,  in 
mmj  places  oormpted  with  &bulous  narra- 
tions, the  resolt  of  over-credulity  of  monkish 
l€^;enda.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
knoviL 

Fnmnlical  Faarty.— In  the  history  of 
the  Chuicn  of  England,  the  party  so  called 
is  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of  Whitfield 
and  Wesley.  The  zeal  of  those  great  preachers 
and  their  followers,  while  it  excited  opposition 
imong  many  of  the  dergy,  communicated 
it^lf  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  rest, 
^ho,  without  calling  themselves  Methodists, 
Lir  accepting  all  the  principles  of  that  sect, 
rot  largely  drank  of  its  spirit.  They  joined 
thFrnselves  with  the  old-fashioned  Low  Church- 
nen  of  the  Tlllotson  and  Burnet  school,  and 
ifttr  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  Orthodox 
JhTirch  party,  represented  by  such  men  as 
>tcker  and  Horsley,  gradually  gained  so  high 
m  influence  in  the  Church  that  they  may  oe 
aid  to  hare  held  a  predominating  position  for 
luny  years.  The  four  divines  who  stood  in 
he  forefront  of  the  Evangelical  ranks  at  the 
^-mmencement  were  John  Newton,  Thomas 
v.titt,  Joseph  Milner,  and  Henry  Venn ;  whose 
i^pective  positions  are  forcibly  stated  by  Sir 
dmes  Stephen  thus : — "  Newton  held  himself 
>/rth,  and  was  celebrated  by  others,  as  the 
T«iat  living  example  of  the  regenerating  effi- 
acy  of  the  principles  of  his  school;  Scott 
p<i?  the  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture,  Milner 
fkeir  eoclesiaatical  historian,  Venn  their 
vgt^matic  teacher  of  the  whole  Christian 
astitutea.  In  some  respects  these  men  closely 
"^mbled  each  other.  A  certain  sturdiness 
f  character  and  independence  of  mind 
flooged  to  them  alL  They  all  possessed 
ijtt  free,  flowing,  and  inartificial  style  in 
hifh  a  full  man  pours  out  the  mature  results 
i  hid  studies  and  meditations.  Each  of  them 
<a(,  to  a  considerable  extent,  self-educated. 
&  Mkon  as  he  had  made  good  any  position  in 
ifolocy,  each  of  them  was  accustomed  to 
:  uin  it  firmly  as  a  post  in  advance,  or  basis 


for  further  conquests  of  the  same  kind."  An 
account  of  each  will  be  found  under  his  name. 
We  pass  on  to  consider  the  disciples  of  these 
men,  the  carriers-on  of  their  principles  into 
the  next  generation.  With  the  name  of 
Newton  wul  always  be  associated  that  of  the 
poet  Cowper,  who,  as  the  principal  religious 
poet  of  his  day,  had  a  vast  influence  in  shfiping 
its  religious  sentiment,  as  Eeble  afterwards 
had  when  the  High  Church  movement  came. 
Richard  Cecil,  "  the  one  clerical  genius  of  his 
party,"  as  Bishop  Wilberforce  called  .him, 
was  appointed  to  his  living  in  London  the 
year  after  Newton  became  rector  of  St. 
Mary  WooLioth  [1780].  If  the  latter  spoke 
correctly,  Cecil  made  the  third  Evangelical 
clergyman  in  London,  for  Newton  declared 
on  his  appointment  that  himself  and  Bomaine 
were  the  only  two.  But  prominent  among 
the  second  generation  of  the  Evangeliciu 
fathers  was  a  lajnooan,  **  a  man  who,  by  paths 
till  then  untrodden,  reached  a  social  and 
political  eminence  never  before  attained  by 
any  man  unaided  by  place,  b,v  party,  or  by  the 
sword."  Such  is  Sir  James  Stephen's  eulogy 
upon  William  Wilberforce.  [WiLBKapoRca.] 
Bom  within  a  month  of  him,  and  surviving 
him  for  three  years,  Charles  Simeon  was  the 
chief  representative  of  the  party  at  the  moment 
when  it  had  risen  to  its  highest  point  of  in- 
fluence. Among  their  most  prominent  fol- 
lowers we  may  name  Henry  Martyn  (one  of 
the  most  heroic  names  which  adorn  the  annals 
of  the  English  Church),  Josiah  Pratt,  Charles 
Bradley,  Henry  Melvill,  and  Archbishop 
Sumner. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  Church  was  divided  into  two  great  parties, 
the  old  High  Church,  or  Orthodox,  and  the 
Evangelical.  The  former  were  the  moro 
numerous,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  lifeless, 
conforming  very  carefully  to  the  directions 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  resting 
their  action,  not  upon  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Church,  but  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
*<by  law  established."  They  disliked  the 
Evangelicals  because  they  were  following  new 
practices,  using  extempore  prayers  and  preach- 
ing extempore  sermons.  Had  the  Church 
found  no  better  defenders  of  her  historic  posi* 
tion  than  these,  she  might  have  sunk  into  the 
poorest  Erastdanism;  for  the  Evangelical  party 
did  not  possess  either  the  historical  learning 
or  the  historical  enthusiasm  needed  to  pre- 
serve it.  At  this  critical  period,  however,  two 
new  influences  arose,  which  profoundly  modi- 
fied the  position  of  both.  The  one  was  a 
new  band  of  independent  thinkers,  of  which 
we  cannot  say  that  they  owed  their  origin  to 
any  one  leader.  The  greatest  of  them  was 
Coleridge,  but  we  have  to  place  among  them 
Whately,  who  was  certainly  no  disciple  of  his. 
[Whatblt  ;  B&OAB  Church.]  These  writers 
were  endeavouring  to  find  room  in  the  Church 
system  for  German  divinity,  Hnd  for  the 
dlisciples    of    natural    science,    which    had 
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suddenly  taken  a  great  stride  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  other  influence  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  and  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
was  that  represented  hy  the  Tracts  for  th§ 
Times,  begun  in  1833.  Towards  the  Tract 
movement,  before  long,  the  Evangelical  party 
placed  itself  in  uncompromising  antagonism, 
and  many  years  passed  before  the  Tractaiians 
gained  the  ascenaency.  Popular  opinion  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Evangelicals,  until  it  be- 
came evident  that  they  had  no  answer  to  give 
to  the  great  problems  which  scientific  dis- 
covery and  historical  criticism  brought  to  the 
front,  and  which  clamoured  for  a  solution. 
They  could  only  bring  piety  of  life  in  their 
hands.  Their  divinity  had  sunk  into  poor 
and  unfruitful  Calvinism,  and  was  ready  to 
die.  The  Tract  writers  pleaded  antiquity  and 
history,  and  claimed  unity  with  the  great  past 
from  the  beginning.  The  literature  of  the 
other  side  was  experimental,  which  in  colder 
minds  became  Rationalism. 

But  though  the  Evangelical  party,  as  a 
party,  has  almost  ceased  to  be,  that  which  was 
good  and  noble  within  it  has  probably  never 
been  more  effective  and  powerful  than  now. 
The  need  of  personal  piety,  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility of  each  soul  to  Gkxl,  the  necessity 
of  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  man, 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  sanctify ;  all  these 
truths  were  brought  to  the  front  by  the  Evan- 
gelical clergy  at  a  time  when  d^  morality 
and  mere  expediency  were  the  staple  of  pul- 
pit teaching.  Among  those  who  so  teach 
now,  are  men  who  also  hold  the  need  of  the 
visible  Church,  of  the  Sacraments,  of  the  or- 
dained ministry ;  and  who  do  not  disdain  the 
use  of  external  s)inbols  as  suggestive  of 
spiritual  truths. 

Taking  a  broader  view  of  these  questions, 
as  presented  hitherto  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  it  will  he  seen  that 
Evangelicanism  was  the  embodiment  of  a  pole 
in  religious  thought  and  feeling  which  has 
been  represented  in  all  communions,  the 
history  of  Nonconformity  presenting  in  dif- 
ferent manner  the  same  differences.  So  also 
in  the  Roman  Church,  the  Jansenists  of 
France  are  examples  of  Evangelical  thought 
and  feeling  even  under  its  severe  limits; 
and  in  our  own  day,  amongst  English  Non- 
conformists, Mr.  Spurgeon  is  as  widely  apart 
from  the  late  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  as  Bishop 
Ryle  of  Liverpool  from  the  late  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Evangelicanism  is  essentially  the 
theology  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual 
soul.  As  such  it  must  ever  have  a  permanent 
place  in  all  true  religion ;  and  whenever  unduly 
Ignored,  or  even  thrust  into  the  background, 
it  may  be  expected,  by  the  great  law  of  reaction, 
sooner  or  later  to  reassert  itself,  perhaps  at 
first  in  more  or  less  extreme  and  narrow  forms, 
as  it  is  in  the  tendency  of  all  systems  based 
upon  individual  experience  to  do. 

Svangelurt. — One  appointed  to  preach 


the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  early  EvangelL^ta 
were  so  called  because  they  told  in  writins; 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  life  and  deatii,  ud 
from  their  time  all  others  who  studied  tliL«e 
writings,  and  made  it  their  business  to  teach 
their  doctrines  to  others,  have  reoeiFed  tiu; 
same  name. 

Evaagelistariiuii. — ^A  book  oontaiimii 
the  portions  of  the  Gospels  appointed  br  tse 
Church  to  be  read  in  the  Communion  Senior 

Eve,  or  Even. — The  evening  or  nigh 
before  certain  holy  days  of  the  Church.  In 
former  times  religious  services  were  held  on 
these  evenings.  "  These  vigils,  or  watchim^ 
were  origina&y  nocturnal  services  held  <bi  tv 
eve  of  a  festival,  not  necessarily,  but  natonll}, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  invariably  a  fasL" 
The  only  day  for  which  the  Churdi  had  ap- 
pointed a  special  service  for  an  eve  ii  on 
Easter  Even. 

"  The  Table  of  Vigils  is,  of  courae,  deter- 
mined  generally  by  the  Table  of  Feasts ;  bd 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  fast  was  kept  in  the 
two  great  festal  seasons  from  Christmsa  to  t&r 
Purification,  and  from  Easter  to  Whitsunddt 
Hence,  in  the  one  season,  there  are  no  vigij 
to  St.  Stephen,  St.  John,  and  Innocents'  Ibj. 
the  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  and  Canveisi'ic 
of  St.  Paul;  in  the  latter  to  St.  Mark,  Si. 
Philip  and  St.  James,  and  St.  Bamabtts.  Tta 
feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  as  i^a- 
memorating  the  bliss  of  heaven,  has  no  ri^ 
The  omission  of  the  vigil  of  St.  Luke*sDaTi» 
probably  accidental,  in  consequence  of  tk 
occurrence,  on  the  day  preceding,  of  tlk 
well-known  feast  of  St.  Etheldieda"  [Biakjp 
Barry,  Teacher' t  Ftayer  Book], 

Evening  Commnnion. — Ti»  pnctiiv 
of  administering  the  Communi<Mi  in  tb^ 
evening  has  always  been  more  or  lees  coram  % 
amongst  Nonconformist  bodies,  many  of  whid 
observe  the  Lord's  Supper  in  themominsioi 
evening  alternately.  A  sinular  practice  »u 
begun  about  fift;^  years  ago  in  the  Cfaorch  *i 
England.  The  intention  was  partly  to  ri* 
press  sympathy  with  other  bodies^  p^^y 
to  give  servants  and  mothers  of  familii-* 
an  opportunity  which,  it  was  alleged,  t^^r 
could  not  else  obtain.  The  practio*  '»i 
been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Viui 
Church  party,  on  the  ground  thai  it  is  C'«' 
trary  to  the  whole  custom  and  spiiit  of  t^ 
Catholic  Church.  And  as  to  the  seer?Bl 
reason  above  quoted,  it  is  answered, ''  ^'^-5 
such  a  necessity  should  exist  in  this  cooim 
alone,  is  inexplicable.  Our  Contioen*u 
neighbours,  whether  Catholic  or  Prote^r^V 
find  no  demand  for  such  a  deferred  litf- 
miinion,  though  they  are  much  stricter  in 
enforcing  a  universal  reception.  In  Si'^t- 
land,  not  only  do  the  Presbytenans  fic<i  i^ 
possible  to  g^ve  up  a  whole  Sondav  for  r<Mv 
munion,  but  the  Thursday  and  SstorUr 
previous  for  preparation,  and  the  Moixitv 
after  for  thanksgiving."    It  is  further  ir^a^ 
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that  sach  a  habit  e&coangeB  the  pronenees, 
already  too  great,  to  desecrate  the  beginning 
of  the  Lord*B  Day,  and  that  devotion  would 
be  increased  if  the  earlier  portion  of  it  were 
giren  to  the  holiest  purpose,  whereas  now 
thrre  is  danger  of  weariness,  of  perturbed 
spirit,  and  detraction  of  mind.  The  late 
£Uhop  Wilberforoe  spoke  strongly  sgainst 
the  innovation,  and  Archbishop  Tait  also 
diapproved  of  it,  and  the  practice  is  less  fre- 
quent in  the  Anglican  Church  than  it  was  a 
4wyetnago. 

Erensonff.  —  The  same  aa  Evening 
P»yer,  which  is  appointed  to  be  sung  or 
Mid,  and  refers  more  especially  to  the 
Pailms  and  Canticles  which  are  sung.  It  is 
fcTnonjmous  with  Vipers.  The  term  Even- 
ton^  occuis  in  the  Prayer  Book  in  the 
tables  of  Proper  Lessons  and  Proper  Psalms. 

Evazgzeans. — The  practice  of  decorating 
onr  churches  and  houses  with  evergreens  at 
Chiisboas  may  be  traced  back  to  ancient 
timei ;  it  is  a  custom  ezpressiye  of  the  glory 
uid  triomph  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  GKxl, 
and  of  the  everlasting  freshness  and  verdure 
of  the  Church  triumphant.  Isaiah  Ix.  13 
voold  seem  to  sanction  the  use :  '*  The  glory 
of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir- 
tne,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to 
beautify  the  place  of  My  sanctuary,  and  I 
^lU  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious." 
Hanj  of  the  old  Christmas  carols  allude  to 
the  use  of  holly  and  bay  at  this  season. 

Evidonoes  of  Beligion.— The  old 
method  of  Christian  apologists  put  miracles 
ia  the  foreground,  and  looked  upon  internal 
criai-nce  as  auxiliary  only.  The  more  modem 
Bystem  reHes  chiefly  on  the  character  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  the  unique  excellence 
<t  Christ,  while  miracles  are  regarded  aa 
appirndages  rather  than  as  component  parts 
of  Kevelation.  Both  sorts  of  proof,  however, 
in  the  end  support  one  another,  and  each  adds 
•hat  the  other  wants.  Our  Lord^s  expostula- 
tion, that  if  men  would  not  believe  His  words, 
at  all  events  they  should  believe  Him  for  His 
iC9rki  Miff  is  an  appeal  for  evidence  both  to 
the  doctrines  He  taught,  and  to  the  miracles 
Hj"  perfonned.  In  addition,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  miracles  were  the  credentials  of 
ui  Apostle,  and  that  the  Apostolic  teaching 
vafi  founded  on  facta,  on  miraculous  facts, 
vhirh  were  constantly  attested,  as  the  basis 
of  the  doctrine  delivered.  All  that  can  be 
d'lne,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to 
tfckf*  a  very  cursory  glance  at  the  two  methods 
cf  proof,  or  sorts  of  evidence — the  external 
*nd  the  internal,  as  they  have  been  called. 

External  evidence  is  what  the  first  converts 
»«»Jd  chiefly  rely  upon,  for  while  paganism 
^v  gradually  by  tradition,  Christianity 
•ame  aJl  at  once  with  authority;  and  while 
the  pagans  believed  their  miracles  because  of 
tiif-ir  creed.  Christians  received  their  creed 
^uae  of  the  miradeo.    Hence  it  seems  that 


the  external  evidence  afforded  by  miracles 
had  preponderating  weight  with  the  earliest 
f (dlowers  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  old 
pagans  exhibited  credulity ;  the  first  Chris- 
tians, faith.  Faith  requires  evidence ;  credu- 
lity dispenses  with  evidence.  Faith  often 
goes  against  natural  inclination ;  credulity 
generally  falls  in  with  existing  prepossessions. 
For  instance,  the  Ephesian  worshippers  of 
Diana  were  credulous,  when,  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  they  accepted  as  genuine  **  the  image 
that  fell  down  from  Jupiter ;  **  but  a  direct 
appeal  was  made  to  feiith  grounded  on  the 
evidence  of  miracles  when  our  Lord  said, 
*'  The  works  that  I  do  in  My  Father's  name, 
they  bear  witness  of  Me." 

The  real  question  seems  to  be,  not  whether 
miracles  are  incapable  of  proof  because  they 
are  contrary  to  experience — for  the  experience 
of  the  race,  as  a  whole,  may  be  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  experience  of  certain  individiuds 
that  compose  it — ^but  as  to  the  capacity  and 
honesty  of  the  witnesses  who  have  borne  their 
testimony  to  the  miracles  in  question.  On 
this  latter  point  Paley,  in  his  well-known 
work,  has  enlarged  with  emphasis  and  clear- 
ness, and  has  made  out  the  case  he  undertook. 
But  besides  the  honesty  and  capacity  of  the 
first  witnesses  of  the  miracles,  the  character 
and  attendant  circumstances  of  the  miracles 
can  be  cited  in  proof  of  their  reality,  and,  in 
consequence,  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  they 
advocated.  Now,  these  miracles  were  wrought 
in  public,  and  in  the  presence  of  enemies ; 
their  actual  occurrence  was  not  denied  at  the 
time,  but  was  attributed  to  the  exercise  of 
magic  or  the  influence  of  demons,  which  was 
a  charge  that  in  its  very  nature  proved  their 
veritable  performance.  The  unique  character, 
also,  of  the  miracles  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  They  were  not  tentative  ;  no 
failures  are  recorded ;  they  appealed  directly 
to  the  senses,  and  left  no  room  for  doubt ; 
their  object,  too,  was  always  moral  or  benefi- 
cent ;  the  means,  too,  employed  in  each  case, 
if  unusual  in  their  selection,  were  instan- 
taneous in  their  operation,  and  the  results 
have  been  lasting.  In  this  respect  ancient 
miracles  occupy  quite  another  position  from 
modem  miracles,  which  begin  and  end  in 
themselves ;  which  teach  us  nothing,  which 
effect  nothing,  and  pass  away  like  smoke 
along  with  the  aimless  curiosity  they  satisfy. 

If  it  be  asked,  op  the  other  hand,  why, 
since  our  Lord's  miracles  were  of  such  a 
character,  the  Jews,  who  witnessed  them,  did 
not  at  once  acknowledge  Him,  two  reasons 
may  be  given — first,  our  Lord's  mean  ap- 
pearance and  unambitious  programme  dis- 
appointed their  carnal  expect<itions ;  and, 
next,  the  evidence  they  had  was  in  some 
respects  inferior  to  the  evidence  we  possess, 
who  have  seen  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
in  the  wide  establishment  of  Christianity. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  saw  some  very 
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remarkable  details  of  ancient  prophecy  ful- 
filled in  Christ's  own  Person ;  but,  as  it  has 
been  said  already,  their  eyes  were  blinded  by 
their  prejudices. 

To  suppose  that  Christianity,  being  such  as 
it  is — overturning  as  it  did  the  national 
hopes  of  the  Jews,  running  counter  as  it 
does  to  the  natural  inclinptions  of  mankind — 
could  have  been  propagated  without  miracles, 
by  mere  peasants,  like  its  Founder  and  first 
preachers,  is  much  more  difficult  of  belief 
than  to  suppose  that  Christ  employed  miracles 
in  proof  of  His  divine  claims,  and  gave  speci- 
mens in  His  own  Person  of  the  superhuman 
power  He  possessed.  Of  the  two  difiiculties, 
it  is  most  philosophical  to  prefer  the  least. 

A  word  may  be  introduced  here  on  the 
Lord*8  Resurrection,  a  fact  unique  in  itself,  in- 
asmuch as  He  alone  rose  from  the  grave,  to  die 
no  more ;  and  also  a  ftmdamental  fact,  as  the 
historical  basis  on  which  the  Apostles  relied, 
and  Christianity  itself  rested.  The  evidence, 
therefore,  that  proves  the  reality  of  the  fact, 
proves  also  the  truth  of  the  religion  it  supports. 

Now,  the  unanimous  testimony  borne  by 
the  Apostles  to  the  Resurrection  of  their 
Lord  was  either  an  imposture  or  a  delusion. 
If  it  was  an  imposture,  they  knowingly  pro- 
pagated a  falsehood,  to  their  own  hurt,  and 
witiiout  any  adequate  motiye.  Again,  had 
they  hidden  the  Lord's  body,  the  task  would 
have  been  perilous,  and  discovery  ruinous. 
Moreover,  had  the  whole  story  been  a  fiction, 
how  could  it  have  caused  such  a  sudden  and 
complete  revolution,  as  it  did,  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  those  who  were  consciously 
guilty  of  the  deception  practised?  The  change 
from  despair  to  joy,  from  timidity  to  boldness, 
is  easily  and  naturally  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  Christ's  Resurrection  and  their 
own  persuasion  of  the  fact,  but  is  altogether 
unlikely,  had  they  started  on  a  career  of  hypo- 
crisy with  a  gigantic  lie  upon  their  lips. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Apostles'  belief  in 
their  Lord's  Resurrection  was  a  delusion,  how 
was  it  that  the  risen  Saviour  showed  Himself 
to  those  especially  who  were  most  familiar 
with  His  Person,  and  therefore  the  best 
judges  of  His  identity  P  How  was  it,  again, 
that  He  was  yisible  at  various  places  and 
times,  and  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  P 
A  few  might  be  deceived,  but  not  the  many. 
How  came  it  about  fdso  that  after  His  visible 
Ascension  all  such  appearances  of  His  Person 
ceased  on  earth  altogether,  which  was  but 
natural,  if  His  previous  Resurrection  had  been 
a  reality  P  So  far,  again,  from  the  disciples 
being  easily  credulous,  it  is  expressly  recorded 
that  they  considered  the  first  news  of  the 
Resurrection  of  their  Lord  as  idle  tales— a 
piece  of  behaviour  that  gives  to  their  after 
testimony  all  the  greater  weight. 

As  for  what  is  called  "  the  vision  theory," 
by  which  mental  impressions  were  received 
for  actual  occurrences,  it  would  make  the 
Lord  a  deceiver,  and  His  followers  foolish,  a 


supposition  altogether  out  of  harmony  vith 
what  is  known  elsewhere  both  of  His  chane- 
ter  and  their  conduct. 

Our  Lord's  Resurrection,  therefore,  wss 
neither  an  imjKMture  nor  a  delusion,  but  & 
fact;  a  fact  unique  in  itself,  potent  in  its  in- 
fluences, a  visible  proof  of  the  truth  of  E'j 
Divine  claims,  and  a  grand  moving  cause,  of 
which,  from  that  time  to  the  present  boor,  tbo 
Christian  religion  is  the  worid-wide  reeolt 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  condoded  tbat 
the  old  method  of  resting  on  the  extenul 
evidence  afforded  by  miracles  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  as  a  main  8upi)ort,  accords  veil 
with  the  claims  to  belief  put  forth  by  thr 
Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  with  the  chand^i 
and  circumstances  of  the  miracles  themsdres. 

When  what  are  called  the  internal  evi- 
dences are  examined,  only  a  bird's-eye  rier 
can  be  taken  of  them  hero.  One  thing,  how. 
ever,  may  be  stated  at  starting :  llioagh  the 
human  mind  cannot  decide  what  ought  to  camt 
from  Ood,  or  not,  it  may  inqnire  whether 
the  Christian  religion  in  itself  is  like  whst  i2 
would  expect  Qod  to  give,  or  man  to  invent 
For  instance,  it  ma^  ask  such  questioai  if 
these :  Was  the  religion  of  Christ  such  ss  t 
Jew  would  have  invented  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, when  it  contradicted  the  na^onal  bopei 
altogether,  and  supplanted  the  Mosaic  lino) 
and  law  by  another  system  and  code  tbst 
galled  the  national  pride  to  the  quick?  Bad 
our  Lord,  again,  been  a  mere  impostor,  bdi- 
ing  out  inducements  to  gather  fQU0w«i4 
round  him,  would  He  have  so  plainly  statt^l 
that  the  result  of  adhesion  to  Hia  cause  von^ 
not  be  sucoesa  and  worldly  prosperitj,  bvt. 
on  the  contrary,  persecution,  ridicule,  asi 
death  P  Where,  too,  on  the  same  8apf>^ 
sition,  would  He  discover  that  unique  moraltT, 
extending  to  the  motives  as  well  as  th«  ccsk- 
duct,  which  shone  in  His  own  example,  tad 
was  re-echoed  in  the  teaching  of  His  Apost><  r 
Why,  too,  if  He  was  an  impostor  qiiIt,  <ii'i 
He  toll  a  lie  to  inculcate  truth  of  thd  eerervS 
and  highest  kind  P 

Besides  these  questions  and  theh-  inevitaVn 
answers,  the  style  of  the  New  Testamrnt, 
especially  of  the  Four  Gospels,  is  a  phenom-^ 
fact  that  demands  explanationL  Hovnia« 
it  about  that  four  men,  some  of  them  un- 
learned men,  should  have  beea  foui!^  in  •^•< 
and  the  same  country,  and  that  oountrr  li^ 
tine,  which  was  not  conspicuous  for  its  air:  ^f>^ 
culture ;  and  not  only  so,  but  should  havipbtvs 
found  at  one  and  the  same  period  in  the  v(>?!r.  * 
histor}',  writing  on  the  same  subject,  the  L*- 
of  one  extraordinary  man;  and y^  have d't 
so  in  such  an  artless  manner,  so  free  fr^ 
ostentation,  so  realistic  in  its  brief  \  >* 
graphic  touches,  as  to  produce  an  effect  nf^viT 
equalled  amongst  men  P  All  this,  taken  *-  - 
gether,  looks  as  if  the  ooincidence  in  qne<ti  <" 
was  not  the  unaided  work  of  chance,  bat  t*  ^ 
effect  of  Diviue  superintendence  of  tome  f^-r" 
Should  it  be  objected,  howeyer,  that  the  Oukq 
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of  the  New  Testament  is  still  an  open  question, 
and  that  the  genaineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  Four  Oospels  may  be  disputed,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  present  purposes  to  reply  that  there 
is  ahondant  eridenoe  that  these  books  were 
acknowledged  by  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury as  having  come  down  from  the  times  of 
the  Apostles. 

Nor  can  the  case  of  the  Jews  be  altogether 
kft  without  notice  in  speaking  of  the  proofs 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Their  rejection  of 
Christ  and  their  rejection  by  Christ ;  the  fall 
of  their  city  and  the  destruction  of  their 
temple  and  its  worship,  especially  the  cessation 
of  sacrifices  to  this  day ;  their  consequent  dis- 
penion,  and  preservation  in  dispersion;  all 
these  were  beyond  human  foresight,  yet  were 
distinctly  foretold,  and  have  also  visibly  come 
to  pass ;  and  they  form  together  a  living  and 
senaible  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  Bevelation 
that  predicted  their  occurrence. 

Sometimes  an  objection  is  advanced  on  the 
score  of  the  slow  progress  Christianity  has 
made.  Such  slowness  only  shows  the  great- 
seea  of  the  obstacles  in  human  nature  to  be 
overcome,  and  therefore  indirectly  proves 
that  the  religion  was  not  invented  by  man. 

Finally,  the  relationship  between  modem 
Sdenoe  and  Revelation  has  been  a  prolific 
Amrce  of  objection.  But  their  provinces  are 
totally  distinct.  The  aim  of  Kevelation  is 
swral  and  religious,  and  when  it  speaks  of 
Nature,  its  language  is  popular,  not  scientific 
To  make  it  the  last,  is  to  *'  multiply  essen- 
tials" a  practice  which  Baxter  says  is  *'  the 
I'^ne  of  the  Church."  The  true  question 
»^ms  to  be,  not  whether  Science  and  Scrip- 
tune  are  in  hopeless  contradiction,  but  rather 
it  is  this :  what  Scripture  really  means,  and 
v-hat  Science  truly  knows.  The  ^*  Heign  of 
Liw  "  has  not  destroyed  one  essential  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

Srolntion. — The  theory  called  by  this 
tLime  is  that  which  professes  to  indicate  the 
prv)oess  by  which  the  universe  and  its  inhabit- 
ants have  arrived  at  their  present  condition. 

1 .  Pkytieal  JSvolution.  We  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  every  living  being  comes  from  a 
particle  of  matter  in  which  no  trace  of  the 
adult  form  is  discernible.  This  particle  of 
matter  is  known  to  biologists  as  the  fferm. 
Thi^  germ  is  developed  according  to  certain 
tiled  laws  until  it  assumes  the  completed 
<lL<itinctiTe  character.  This  is  the  evolution 
uf  the  individuaL  The  observations  brought 
X*>  Nar  by  students  of  nature  upon  evolution, 
the  facilities  for  new  discoveries  afforded  by 
th^  microscope,  and  other  helps  formerly 
Qiiknown,  led  to  a  further  generalisation, 
namely,  that  "  all  kinds  of  animals  may  have 
e^»me  into  existence  by  the  growth  and  modi- 
fiction  of  primordial  germs.'*  One  of  the 
fir^t  writers  to  formulate  this  theory  was 
I>*iMarte8,  who  laid  it  down  that  the 
physical  universe  is  a  mechanism,  and  as 


such  explicable  on  physical  principles.     But 
this  was  more  of  a  guess  than  the  result 
of  inductive  reasoning;    the  arguments  on 
which  the  theory  rests  have  been  stated  by 
subsequent  writers,  who  have  demonstrated 
the  gradations  of  structure  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  highly  organised  creatures,  pre- 
senting close  analogies  among  groups,  some 
of  the  most  widely  different  habits.     The 
organs  which  are  found  complete  in  one  class 
are  found  to  exist  in  others,  but  in  the  most 
rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  condi- 
tion, and  seem  to  have  been  developed  by  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  creature. 
The  theory  of  development  through  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  natural  causes  was  applied 
to  the  Solar  System  and  the  earth  by  Kant 
and  Laplace,  then  to  the  crust  of  the  earth 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.    The  wonderful  geo- 
logical  discoveries  of  later   times  brought 
forth  into  light  the  evidence  that  existmg 
plants  and  animals  are  formed  with  differences 
upon  the  model  of  extinct  kinds,  and  lead  to 
the  probability  that  the   later   have    been 
developed  from  the  extinct,   and  hence  the 
further  probability  that  the  extinct  races  of 
animals  have  been  evolved  from  a  yet  earlier 
group  of  ancestors,  simpler  as  they  recede  into 
the  past.      So  far  the  case  was  stated  by 
Lamarck,  by  Ooethe,  by  Erasmus  Darwin,  by 
St.  Hilaire — the  doctrine  of  descent,  but  not 
the    process    by  which   the    changes    were 
wrought.    Facts  were  brought  forward,  and 
marshalled  with  skill  and  convincing  power, 
but  the  causes  were  still  in  great  measure 
hidden.    The  theory  of  Law  was  set  forth  and 
elaborated  with  wonderful  skill  and  patience  by 
Charles  Darwin,  who  died  in  1882  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.    In  his  Origin  of  Species^  pub- 
lished in  1869,  we  have  a  Theory  of  Evolution, 
which  professes  to  account  for  the  facts  which 
previous  scientists  had  adduced.    He  observed 
how  breedera  produced  new  forms  of  pigeons, 
cattle,  vegetables,  most  widely  different  from 
the  original  form ;  that  they  do  so  by  making 
use  of  the  natural  occurrence  of  variations,  and 
of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  variations. 
A  pigeon  breeder  wants  to  intensify  some 
particular  characteristic  of  a  bird :  he  selects 
those  birds  which  have  this  characteristic  in  a 
slight  degree,  and  allows  only  these  selected 
specimens  to  breed,  and  in  the  courae  of  long 
time,  by  watchfulness  and  patience,  he  pro- 
duces the  greatest  possible  variation  from  the 
original  parent    germ.      The   horticulturist 
does  the  same  with  flowera.     This  being  so, 
the  question  arises,  is  there  any  agency  in 
Nature  which  thus  takes  the  place  of  the 
breeder,    and   persistently    selects    favoured 
varieties  for  breeding  whilst  destroying  the 
others  P    His  answer  to  this  question  was, 
There  is  such  an  agency,  and  it  is  the  struggle 
for  existence^  or  competition  for  food  and  for 
place.      If   all    elephants    that    were    bom 
survived,  a  single  pair  in  750  yeara  would 
have  19,000,000  of  progeny  living.      If  an 
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annual  plant  produced  two  seeds  a  year, 
and  these  all  survived  to  reproduce,  in 
twenty  years  that  single  plant  would  have  a 
progeny  of  a  million.  Hence  the  conclusion 
that  as  all  which  are  horn  do  not  survive, 
only  the  varieties  hest  suited  do  so,  and 
the  rest  perish.  This  Spencer  called  the  sur- 
vival of  the  JUtestf  and  the  theory  is  known 
as  "  The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection."  Of 
course  such  a  growth  and  development  re- 
quired vast  ages  to  complete  itself.  But  the 
slow  process  thus  indicated  had  heen  already 
shown  to  be  also  needful  to  explain  geological 
facts. 

A  vast  number  of  questions  gathered  round 
this  theory,  and  many  difficulties,  some  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin  himself  lived  to  solve, 
some  of  which  still  remain  for  his  followers  to 
attempt.  Thus,  the  strange  shapes  and  colours 
of  flowers,  and  the  formation  of  honey  by 
plants,  were  shown  by  him  to  be  the  result  of 
insect  fertilisation ;  the  shape  of  the  pitcher 
plants,  of  the  carnivorous  habit  of  the  plants ; 
the  rudimentary  and  apparently  useless 
organs  of  some  plants  and  animals,  he  ex- 
plained to  be  the  survival  of  structures 
inherited  from  ancestors  to  whom  they  were 
useful,  though  now,  through  want  of  being 
needed,  they  have  dwindled  away.  It  followed 
as  a  consequence  that  living  plants  and 
animals  have  reached  their  present  position  on 
the  earth's  surface  by  natural  means  of  trans- 
port— flying,  walking,  swimming.  They  were 
not  specially  created  each  for  their  several  ele- 
ments ;  natural  causes  brought  the  Polar  bear 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  tapir  to  Brazil. 

As  regards  the  truth  or  otiierwise  of  the 
theory  thus  briefly  sketched,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  tested  it  agrees  with  facts,  and  probably 
tliis  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  absolute  con- 
fidence. The  writer  of  these  lines  asked  a  very 
eminent  geologist,  '*Is  Evolution  absolutely 
proved  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  That  would  be 
going  too  far;  but  we  may  say  that  it  is 
extremely  probable.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
have  got  at  the  whole  truth  yet.  There  are 
probably  other  agencies  to  be  discovered,  and 
other  facts  yet  to  come  out,  of  which  as  yet 
we  know  nothing."  Mr.  Darwin's  first  work 
rested  the  whole  process  upon  Natural  Selec- 
tion; but  he  himself,  in  his  later  writings, 
acknowledged  that  this  factor  was  insufficient 
to  account  for  many  of  the  known  phenomena, 
and  that  the  prominence  he  had  given  to  it 
was  "  probably  the  greatest  oversight "  to  be 
detected  in  ms  works.  He  latterly  largely 
supplemented  this  factor  by  that  of  Sexual 
Selection,  or  the  preference  by  either  sex  of 
a  certain  type  in  the  other ;  and  it  is  probable 
this  has  largely  acted.  Professor  J.  D.  Dana 
attributes  much  to  "  Cephalization,"  or  the 
g^wth  of  brain-power  and  co-ordination  of 
structure  therewith;  and  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart, 
with  most  other  naturalists,  believes  that  we 
have  yet  to  learn  much  of  the  laws  which  really 
have  operated.    Both  this  eminent  naturalist, 


Professor  Asa  Gray  (the  first  botanist  <^ 
America),  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  (oiie  of  the  fir  J 
amongst  geologists),  and  many  others,  Lol 
that  tJ^ere  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  oped 
tion  of  a  co-ordinating  Intelligence,  guidii. 
development  along  what  Gray  terms  **ben)e 
ficial  Unes."  At  times  Mr.  l>arwin  himxj 
seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  proi 
ability  of  this,  whilst  at  others  he 
different  views. 

It  is  obvious  at  the  outset  that  n< 
in  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  neceeaaril: 
in    conflict    with    the    first   article    of   t] 
Christian    creed,    that    "God    the    Fathti 
Almighty  is  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.* 
Christian  men,  holding  this  as  a  certainty 
which  nothing  can  shake,  are  not  in  ooliisifd 
with  any  theory  as  to  the  method  which  tlw 
Creator  pursued.    This  is  obvious ;  but  it  c.12 
further    be    shown    how    the    theory    eros 
harmonises  with  the  Christian  belief  in  the 
unity  of  God,  and  of  His  purpose  and  wik 
(See  the  Charges  of  the  Bishops  of  Doriuua 
and  Carlisle  bearing  on  this  subject.}     It 
may  further  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  tiui 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  on  its  very  fsiv  a 
narrative  of  Evolution,  since  it  presents  an 
account  of  the  worlii  and  its  inhabitants  beinf 
formed,  not  only  by  continuous  stages,  but 
by  orderly  and  progreeeive  stages.     ^Hiis  h&» 
been  seen  and  admitted  by  such  an  anti- 
theologist  as  Haeckel;   while,  on  the  olbH* 
hand,  tl^e  90th  Psalm,  ascribed  for  centurie* 
to  "  Moses,  the  man  of  God,"  evidently  attri- 
butes to  tiiese  stages  vast  periods  of  time. 
At  most,  the  Creation  narrative  is  culy  coc- 
cemed  with  the  broad  order  of   events  m 
narrated ;  and  concerning  this  point,  whether 
or  not  it  be  insisted  upon,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  who  since  the  de&iii 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  stands  in  the  very  front 
rank   of    geological    authorities,  has   foosd 
nothing  as  yet  to  shake  his  acceptance  of  the 
most  profound  "  agreement  **  in  all  essential 
matters  between  Genesis  and  the  reoordi  of 
the  strata.    Mr.  Darwin's  theory  does  not 
explain  the  beginning  of   things,  nor  tht^ 
existence  of  any  powers  of  modification,  only 
their    growth  when    once    started  on  their 
course.      As  to  the   whence,  and  as  to  the 
final  Object  and  Aim^  science  has  nothing  to 
tell.      The   beginning  and  the  end  retnaifl 
—mystery. 

But  what  shall  we  say  concerning  the  orijrin 
of  Man  ?  The  theory  of  Evolution  goes  on  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  man  as  a  oontinaoa? 
development  from  the  most  complete  fonn  of 
ape.  "  There  is  a  greater  difference  between 
the  lowest  form  of  monkey  and  a  gorilla,  than 
there  is  between  a  gorilla  and  the  lowest-  ordfi 
of  savage  man,"  says  a  prominent  follower  of 
Mr.  Darwin.  That  this  part  of  the  theory 
came  into  conflict  with  the  received  conrictions 
of  religious  persons  cannot  be  questioned 
And  concerning  this  portion  of  the  question 
we  must  speak  with  peculiar  caution,  simfiy 
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bfcaiue  adence  does  not  speak  with  certainty. 
Then  are  &ct8  which  many  biologists  hold  to 
]»rore  that  a  dear  line  is  dnwn  between  the 
hi^eet  f oim  of  beast  and  man ;  that  there  is 
i  iuul  and  spirit  in  man,  to  which  there  is 
n'lthin^  correspoiident  in  any  other  creature. 
yii.  Wallace,  who  shares  with  Mr.  Darwin 
toe  honour  of  diaoovering  the  law  of  Natural 
?>J«ction,  believes  that  the  body  of  man  was 
'.rolved  by  ordinary  natural  laws,  but  that 
hu  spiiitoal  nature  was  imparted  by  a  special 
Dirine  act,  and  this  view  is  adopted  in  the 
muQ  by  80  dsTout  a  Catholic  as  Mr.  St 
(jtOTge  Mivart,  as  well  as  by  Professor  Dana. 
It  has  even  been  pointed  out  that  the  words 
in  Genesis  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have 
been  held  to  imj^y  direct  Divine  action  are 
loniined  to  man's  apiritnal  nature,  the  lower 
v-ord  being  Bsed  oonceming  his  body  {e.ff., 
** <iod  eretted  man  in  His  own  image; "  *"  the 
L>)rd  God  formed  man  of  the  (uist  of  the 
ground ").  It  has  been  yet  further  pointed 
oiit^  that  when  all  the  occasions  for  which 
the  word  bora  is  employed,  or  other  phrases 
(u.  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moved "),  implying 
i^ecial  or  direct  Divine  action,  are  col- 
\ji:zUd  and  examined,  such  phrases  are  f o^nd 
to  be  confined  to  [1]  the  origin  of  matter; 
>1]  the  origin  of  motion,  or  energy ;  [3]  the 
origin  of  life ;  and  [4]  the  origin  of  the  soul 
uf  man.  These  are  precisely  the  four  points 
vhich  science  at  present  confesses  inability 
to  bridge  over.  The  coincidence  is  strangely 
significant,  while  it  seems  to  leave  all  other 
part«  of  the  narrative,  if  required,  for  the 
L'l^nition  of  secondary  methods,  which  in  not 
A  few  cases,  indeed,  the  phraseology  (''let  the 
'-arth  bring  forth  ")  seems  to  imply.  Without, 
however,  laying  stress  on  these  points,  and 
'  infining  ourselves  to  a  more  general  view, 
th^  following  words  of  Bishop  Temple  furnish 
it  sufficient  answer  to  any  who  would  attack 
the  Book  of  Genesis  on  the  ground  that  its 
44tements  are  in  conflict  with  modem  science. 
^fter  examining  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
to  diiKover  its  purpose,  and  adducing  from 
.thff  grounds  the  probabilities  that  the 
^ter  intended  to  use  symbols  in  speaking 
f  the  week,  he  goes  on  thus  concerning  the 
reation  of  man :  —  '*  When  the  writer  of 
^nt^  passes  from  creation  in  general  to 
lun  in  particalar,  it  is  still  clear  that  he  has 
lo  mission  to  tell  those  to  whom  he  was 
writing  by  what  processes  ma^i  was  formed, 
>r  how  lon|<  these  processes  lasted.  This 
^<x$  as  alien  from  his  purpose  as  it  would 
lavf  been  to  tell  what  every  physiologist  now 
Lnows  of  the  processes  by  which  every 
^dividual  man  is  developed  from  a  small 
x-nn  to  a  breathing  and  living  infant.  He 
ikes  men — and  he  could  not  but  take  men — 
3  he  sees  them,  with  their  sinful  nature,  with 
:ieir  moral  and  spiritual  capacity,  with  their 
■■  lations  of  sex,  with  their  relations  of  &mily. 
U  has  to  teach  the  essential  supremacy  of 
un  among  creatures,  the  subordination  in 
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position  but  equality  in  nature  of  woman  to 
man,  the  ori^^nal  declension  of  man's  will 
from  the  Divine  path,  the  dim  and  distant  but 
sure  hope  of  man's  restoration.  These  are 
not  and  cannot  be  lessons  of  science.  They 
are  worked  out  into  the  allegory  of  the  Grarden 
of  £den,  but  in  this  allegory  there  is  nothing 
whatever  which  crosses  the  path  of  science, 
nor  is  it  for  reasons  of  science  that  so  many 
great  Christian  thinkers  from  the  earliest  age 
of  the  Church  downwards  have  pronounced  it 
an  allegory.  The  spiritual  truth  contained  in 
it  is  certainly  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  told ; 
and  evolution,  such  as  science  has  rendered 
probable,  had  done  its  work  in  forming  man 
such  as  he  is  before  the  narrative  begins. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  man's  nature  as 
described  in  the  Bible,  to  believe  that  his 
formation  was  effected  by  any  process  of 
evolution,  still  more  by  any  such  process  of 
evolution  as  would  represent  him  to  have 
been  an  animal  before  he  became  a  man. 
But  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  science  does  not  yet  assert,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  will  assert, 
that  man  became  a  fully  developed  animal 
with  the  brute  instincts  and  inclinations, 
appetites  and  passions,  fully  formed  in 
animals,  such  as  we  see  other  animals  now, 
before  he  passed  on  into  a  man,  such  as  man 
is  now.  ms  body  may  have  been  developed 
according  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  yet 
along  a  parallel  but  independent  line  of  its 
own;  but  at  any  rate  it  branched  off  from 
other  animals  at  a  very  early  point  in  the 
descent  of  animal  life.  And  further,  as 
science  cannot  yet  assert  that  life  was  not  in- 
troduced into  the  world  when  made  habitable 
by  a  direct  creative  act,  so,  too,  science  can- 
not yet  assert,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  will 
never  assert,  that  the  higher  and  added  life, 
the  spiritual  faculty  which  is  man*8  character- 
istic prerogative,  was  not  given  to  man  by  a 
direct  creative  act  as  soon  as  the  body  which 
was  to  be  the  seat  and  the  instrument  of  that 
spiritual  faculty  had  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  receive  it.  That  the  body  ^ould  > 
have  been  first  prepared,  and  that  when  it  was 
prepared  the  soul  should  either  have  been 
then  given  or  then  first  made  to  live  in  the 
image  of  God — ^this  is  a  supposition  which  is 
inconsistent  neither  with  what  the  Bible  tells 
nor  with  what  science  has  up  to  this  time 
proved"  [Bampton  Leeture9y  pp.  184-6]. 

2.  Mental  and  ReligUms  Evolution,  The 
theory  of  physical  life  which  we  have  been 
considering  has  been  applied  by  analogy  to  the 
growth  both  of  mental  and  religious  phe- 
nomena. Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  in  his  Mental 
Evolution  in  AnitnaU,  gathers  together  a  g^at 
number  of  facts  by  way  of  finding  a  physical 
basis  of  mind,  and  traces  mental  g^wth  from 
consciousness,  through  the  g^radations  of  sen- 
sation, pleasure  and  pedn,  memory,  association 
of  ideas,  perception,  imagination,  lower  and 
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higher  instinct,  to  reason.  Bat  he  expressly 
leaves  the  question  alone  *'  whether  there  is 
any  distinction  in  kind  hetween  the  whole 
mental  organisation  of  an  animal  and  the 
whole  mental  organisation  of  a  man." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Ecelesictstical 
Institutionty  applies  the  evolution  theory  to 
religion,  accounting  for  all  religious  belief 
as  generated  in  men  by  evolution  from  early 
feelings  of  superstitious  awe,  leading  in  the 
first  place  to  fetish  worship.  Professor  Max 
Miiller  has  shown,  however,  that  if  there  be 
anything  demonstrable  in  the  history  of 
religion,  it  appears  to  be  that  fetishism  is  a 
later  and  degraded  phase  of  religious  history 
wherever  it  can  be  traced.  Professor  Huxley 
[in  the  Nineteenth  Century ^  March  and  April, 
1886]  takes  a  view  similar  to  Mr.  Spencer's  of 
the  "  Evolution  of  Theology,"  urgmg  that  in 
the  days  of  Samuel  (as  he  dates  those  days)  the 
religious  views  of  the  Jews  were  the  same  as 
held  at  the  same  time  in  other  countries.  This 
can,  however,  only  be  maintained  by  making 
vast  assumptions,  by  simply  ignoring  the  moral 
tone  and  character  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  fastening  attention  upon  a 
few  isolated  fragments.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  Hevelation  was  itself  progressive,  and 
adapted  to  the  then  age  of  the  world,  no 
intelligent  Christian  doubts;  and  this  is 
indeed  stated  in  Scripture,  and  implied  in  the 
very  advent  of  Christ  at,  and  not  until,  the 
''  fulness  of  time."  As  has  been  truly  said, 
the  Bible  is  very  largely  the  ''  history  of  a 
Hevelation,"  and  while  this  may  possibly 
have  been  given  and  continued  in  conformity 
with  some  general  law,  for  all  we  can  tell,  tbe 
fact  has  to  be  accounted  for  that  the  teaching 
of  this  particular  line  of  Revelation  alone 
(supposing  there  to  have  been  others)  has 
always  been  in  marked  advance  of  contem- 
porary human  thought  as  interpreted  by 
history. 

The  same  system  has  been  applied  to  morals, 
and  it  has  been  widely  taught  that  marriage, 
for  instance,  slowly  emerged  from  mere  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  followed  next  by  poly- 
andry, and  only  finally  by  polygamy  and 
true  unions.  It  seems  overlooked  tiiat  such  a 
history  implies  a  moral  '*  Fall "  far  beyond 
any  recorded  in  Grenesis,  since  many  even  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  the  anthropoid 
apes,  have  risen  far  above  the  degradation 
here  implied,  which  rests  for  proof  solely  upon 
the  doubtful  meaning  of  certain  ancient 
customs  and  terms. 

EwaldLy  Georo  Heinrich  August  von 
[h.  1803,  d,  18761.  He  was  bom  at  Qottin- 
gen,  the  son  of  aiinen- weaver ;  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of  his 
native  place,  where  Eichhom  was  then 
teaching.  In  1823  he  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Wolfenbiittel  Gymnasium,  and  in  1827 
was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Gdt- 
tingen,  and  in   1835  Professor  of  Oriental 


languages.  On  Deo.  12th,  1837,  ho  was  di 
mii»ed  from  his  post  on  acoount  of 
having  signed,  witii  six  of  his  ooF 
a  protest  against  the  abolition  of  ConstUJ 
tional  law  and  liberty  in  Hanover,  bv 
new  Sovereign,  Ernest  Augustus.  He 
visited  England,  and  was  called  in  1838 
be  Theological  Professor  at  Tiibingen :  h 
he  remained  for  ten  years,  during  whi< 
time  he  had  many  quarrels  with  his  oolkair3< 
and  in  1848  he  returned  to  Gdttingen,  vhd 
he  remained  till  1866,  when  his  staxmg  pti^ 
tical  feelings,  and  his  refusal  to  take  the  (ai 
of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  canst 
him  once  more  to  lose  his  posk  He  was 
most  indefatigable  lecturer  and  author.  X< 
only  did  he  lecture  at  Tiibingen  and  Gottii 
gen,  cm  Jewish  and  Arabic  literature,  U 
also  Persian,  S3rriac,  Coptic,  and  Sanskr: 
His  authorship  commenced  as  early  a^  18'i^ 
when  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  oompositioo  •. 
Genesis.  Among  his  most  important  vork 
are  a  Critical  Orammar  of  Hebrew,  a  work  *t] 
the  Cantielet,  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocat^y^ 
Poetical  Booka  of  the  Old  Te^amtent;  fr^Ut 
of  the  Old  Testament,  His  most  oelebnfoi 
work  was  published  b^ween  1843  and  IHo^ 
in  7  vols..  History  of  the  People  of  Urae 
until  the  Time  of  Christ,  Antiquities  of  tii 
People  of  Israel^  History  of  Christ  and  Bu 
Time,  and  History  of  the  Apoetolie  Aft,  He 
also  published  many  volumes  of  Bfbiicd 
criticism.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  t^i»ak  <A 
theologians  he  belongs  to,  as  he  alwayf  de- 
precated being  dasseoL  with  any.  He  its  bow- 
ever,  specially  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
the  concrete  forms  of  Divine  truth,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  abstraction  of  over-specoktif'' 
minds. 

Swinjf,  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Ar^H. 
and  a  divine  of  considerable  influence  in  this 
century,  was  bom  on  March  25th,  1814,  »i 
Aberdeen,  where  his  lather  practised  m« 
lawyer.  Both  par^ts  died  soon  sfter  hi:^ 
birtn,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  nnde. 
who  had  him  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  tfat 
University  of  Edinbuivh.  He  married  esriv, 
and  then  went  abroad  for  the  sske  of  ki^ 
health,  which  was  never  strong,  and  whfii 
prevented  his  taking  orders  till  1838.  It 
was  his  strong  repulsion  to  Calvinism  which 
led  him  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  pre/er 
ence  to  the  Presbyterian.  The  doctrine  of 
Election,  which  he  called  the  **  Calvinisticdoc- 
trine  of  favouritism,"  was  so  oiFenave  tc 
him,  that  he  was  never  weary  of  repeating 
the  phrase  from  the  Church  of  England  Cate- 
chism, "Christ  has  redeemed  me  and  ^ 
mankind."  He  first  ministered  st  an  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Forres,  and  in  1847  w« 
elected  to  the  Bishojsric  of  AigyU-  °^ 
was  a  very  tall,  thin  man,  wiUi  &  P^ 
striking  face,  wonderfully  bright  and  eag^r 
manner,  in  the  early  part  of  his  epi«opite 
with  long  black  locks,  which  at  the  sad  had 
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tiecome  olrery  white ;  and  the  black  skull- 
ap  with  whidi  they  were  covered  gave  him 
io  aspect  like  that  of  the  diyines  of  Baxter's 
UTt.  He  had  the  keenest  sense  of  humour, 
ind  was  wonderfnl  in  his  manner  of  telling 
a  anecdote ;  and,  as  is  not  uncommon  with 
sen  of  such  gifts,  had  a  keen  and  most  sensi- 
^re  spirituality,  and  was  a  constant  student  of 
healf  Fenelon,  and  Madame  Guyon,  with  all 
)f  vbom  he  had  the  doaest  sympathy.  To 
..W  gifts  most  be  added  an  excellent  mu- 
acal  taste,  and  considerable  artistic  and 
^ical  poirer.  His  theological  position  will 
^  best  understood  when  we  say  that 
■iwing  WE8  a  disciple  of  Madeod  Gunpbell, 
ind  Thomas  ErskJne  of  Linlathen,  who,  not 
ttotrat  with  the  usual  Scottish  conception 
)f  God  ai  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
f U  that  this  conoeption,  begotten  at  a  period 
if  tumolt  and  confusion,  when  those  who 
ramed  the  Scottish  polity  clung  most  of  all 
11  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Governor,  required 
f>  be  mpdement^  if  not  superseded,  bv 
itith  in  Him  as  the  Father  of  mankind. 
Vtiainly  it  was  this  doctrine  which  Ewing 
ude  it  his  business  to  preach  in  his  new 
^'<ese.  It  was  a  diflficult  task  that  he  had 
*AoK  him— to  take  charge  of  a  wide  area  in- 
Abited  chiefly  by  Presbyterians ;  there  were, 
"VeTer,  a  fair  number  of  Episcopalians  in 
be  west  and  north  of  Argyllslure,  and  in 
be  wild  districts  about  Glenooe.  To  these 
r  deroted  himself  witli  untiring  energy, 
xcppt  when  ill-health  obliged  him  to  travel 
B  Southern  Europe,  an  event  of  freauent  oc- 
omiice.  Atsndi  times  he  devotea  himself 
>  vnting  theological  pamphlets,  and  to  oor- 
i^p^mdence  with  many  eminent  men  at 
/me  and  abroad.  The  late  Archbishop 
'^t  and  Mr.  Maurice  were  among  his  most 
itimate  friends;  and  the  present  writer  has 
fu-tt  met  him  at  the  Archbishop's,  who  had 
J*p affection  for  him,  and  delighted  in  his 
'ATtrmtion.  Among  his  most  characteristic 
Wopcal  works  must  be  reckoned  the  Pre- 
fni-bay  Pupert,  a  collection  of  essays  which 
^  «dit«l,  and  of  which  he  wrote  several.  A 
«*W7erBy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
lu^h  arose  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  known 
f  thp  Cheyne  case,  and  which  in  its  day  pro- 
lyd  great  excitement,  resulted  in  an  eexzlesi- 
^i'al  trial,  at  which  Bishop  Ewing  presided ; 
at  thou(^h  his  opinion  was  entirely  against 
«!  "hi45;h"  view  of  Mr.  Cheyne,  he  declined 
'  ^u(^  for  sentence-  against  him,  believing 
*t  TOch  would  be  only  a  form  of  religious 
'T'H^ation.  In  the  controversy  which  arose 
D  the  poblication  of  the  £ssay8  and  Revietcs, 
i»i  which  treated  chiefly  of  inspiration  and 
itim^poniahment,  Ewing  took  a  conspicuous 
ut  and  in  80  doing  gave  offence  to  nrnny  of 
IS  ff  How  bishops,  as  he  did  also  by  express- 
^  bis  opinion  that  the  Athanasian  Creed 
*8M  unintelligible  to  the  great  majority  of 
w  »>ngTQgations  as  are  "the  special  legal 
ipre^uns  in  a  title-deed,  or  the  terms  in  a 


physician's  prescription,"  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  '*  consigned  to  the  charter  chest  as 
an  old  and  curious  heirloom."  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  of  his  brethren 
partially  ostracised  him,  so  that  he  eagerly 
sought  opportunities  of  friendly  relations 
wi^  the  Presbyterians.  There  is  a  glowing 
account  of  him,  his  catholicity  of  spirit,  and 
earnestness  of  piety,  in  Dean  Stanley's  Lee- 
tures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  His  life,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  given,  was,  though  a 
happy,  yet  a  lonely  one.  He  was  often  seen  in 
his  private  chapel,  buried  in  silent  thought 
and  prayer.  One  of  his  last  addresses  to  his 
synod  was  described  by  a  hearer  as  '*a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness."  His  life  had 
many  personal  sorrows,  but  he  did  not  lose 
his  oieerf ulness,  not  even  when  bowed  down 
with  bodily  pain.  He  frequently  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  name  might  not  be  for- 
gotten in  Argyllshire,  a  touching  sign  of  the 
love  which  he  felt  for  his  scattered  flock. 
He  died  in  1873,  sur\*iving  his  friend 
Erskine  by  three  years,  and  Madeod  Camp- 
bell but  one.  An  admirable  biography  has 
been  written  of  him  by  his  friend  Dr.  Boss. 

Sx  cathedra.— Lat.  Ex,  "from";  Gr. 
Eathedra,  ''a  chair."  A  phrase  used  in  sp«iking 
of  authoritative  decisions  on  matters  of  faith, 
or  other  matters,  given  by  prelates  in  their 
official  capacity.  The  Pope  is  held  to  be  in- 
fallible when  he  gives  his  opinion  "  ex  cathe- 
drft  "  concerning  any  doctrine  to  be  believed 
by  the  whole  Church  of  Rome. 

Szoommimication  was  in  use  among 
the  heathens  and  Jews,  as  well  as  in  the  Chris, 
tian  Church.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  ezconmiunicated  were  forbidden  to  be 
present  at  the  sacrifices,  and  consigned  to  evil 
spirits  with  imprecations.  But  this  was  re- 
garded as  so  terrible  that  it  was  seldom  pro- 
nounced. CsBsar  tells  us  that  this  was  the 
severest  punishment  among  the  Gauls. 
Speaking  of  the  authority  of  the  Druids,  he 
acquaints  us,  "That  when  anyone  refuses 
to  stand  to  their  award,  they  bar  him  the 
privilege  of  being  present  at  their  religious 
ceremonies.  Those  who  are  thus  thunder- 
struck are  looked  on  as  wicked  and  scandal- 
ous wretches;  everybody  shuns  their  com- 
pany. If  they  have  any  occasion  to  commence 
a  Biiit,  they  are  not  aUowed  the  benefit  of  a 
court  of  justice.  They  are  never  admitted 
to  posts  of  pro^t  or  honour ;  and  all  this  in- 
famy and  disregard  continues  for  life,  and 
passes  on  their  memory."  When  the  excom- 
municated person  repented,  and  desired  for- 
giveness of  the  gods,  he  applied  to  the  priests 
to  be  restored,  and  then,  one  of  that  order 
having  first  examined  the  case  and  found  the 
delinquent  sincere,  restored  him  to  his  former 
condition  of  privilege.  And  when  the  excom- 
municated person  ^ppened  to  die  unrestored, 
the  priests  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Dii  MaaeCy 
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praying  them  not  to  uae  his  soul  roughly 
yrhetL  he  came  amongst  them. 

In  the  Jewish  Church  excommunication  was 
threefold  in  character: — [1]  The  casting-out 
of  the  synagogue  for  thirty  days ;  [2]  the  *' de- 
livery to  Satan  " — a  severer  sentence  than  the 
former,  being  pronounced  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  congregation,  and  the  minatory  sen- 
tences of  Uie  Law  read ;  [3]  the  Maranatha 
(i.0.  '*the  Lord  will  come'*),  in  which  the 
person  excommunicated  was  threatened  with 
the  Divine  vengeance.  The  Samaritans  were 
thus  excommunicated.  Traces  of  these  forms 
may  be  seen  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment [1  Cor.  V.  6 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20  ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
22],  and  those  passages  will  guide  us  in  under- 
standing the  purpose  of  the  Church  in  exer- 
cising this  solemn  function.  It  was  partly 
remedial,  that  the  souls  of  the  offenders 
** might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord" 
[Church  of  England  Commination  Service] ; 
partly  for  the  warning  of  other  offenders.  In 
some  cases  those  who  were  **  put  to  open  pen- 
ance" were  excluded  from  Communion  fbr  a 
time  ;  in  the  case  of  apostates  and  impenitent 
sinners  they  were  cut  off  from  the  Church 
altogether. 

Canonists  make  two  sorts  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  greater  and  the  letter.  The  greater 
excludes  altogether  from  communion,  dis- 
qualifies clergy  from  administering  or  receiv- 
ing the  sacraments,  or  performing  any  ecclesi- 
astical functions  whatever.  The  lesser  de- 
prives of  receiving  the  Communion,  but  not 
from  attending  worship.  Besides  excom- 
munication, the  canonists  mention  two  other 
kinds  of  censure,  Suspeneion  and  the  Interdict. 
Siupension  bars  an  ecclesiastical  person  from 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  sometimes  from 
the  profit  of  his  benefice ;  and  that  either  for 
a  set  term  or  indefinitely.  An  Interdict  is  a 
censure  which  prohibits  a  Church  the  use  of 
the  sacraments,  divine  service,  and  Christian 
burial.  Lastly,  the  canonists  make  several 
sorts  of  immoralities  or  impediments,  which 
either  disable  persons  from  receiving  holy 
orders,  or  exercising  them  when  they  have 
them. 

The  warrantable  grounds  for  excommuni- 
cation may  be  ranged  under  three  heads — 
Heterodoxy,  Immorality,  and  Disobedience; 
and  according  to  the  maxims  and  practice  of 
the  ancient  Qiurch,  prelates  should  be  very 
cautious  and  backward  in  launching  their 
excommunications,  and  not  do  it  without  ne- 
cessity and  regret.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church  the  spiritual  sword  was  never  drawn 
but  upon  spiritual  occasions.  But  later  Coun- 
cils have  excommunicated  those  who  seize  on 
the  estates  of  the  Church;  and  afterwards 
this  censure  has  been  discharged  to  force 
people  to  a  discovery  of  their  knowledge  of 
private  injuries.  This,  called  a  monitory,  was 
rrequentiy  practised  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  main  effect  of  ex- 
communication was  to  exclude  offenders  from 


Christian  society,  to  deprive  them  of  the  bed 
fits  of  divine  services  and  the  saczamentN  a 
all  other  privileges  of  Chuix^  oommuiui 
An  excommunicated  person  is  looked  upc« 
no  better  than  a  pagan,  or  publican,  &s  t 
Scripture  speaks ;  but  then  this  ceasare  M 
not  make  a  man  incur  any  civil  for/aitQi 
Whatever  belongs  to  him  as  a  man,  a  citiztj 
a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  king,  by  tbe  hw 
nature,  of  nations,  or  the  Constitution  oi  I 
country ;  whatever  belongs  to  him  upon  tj 
score  of  any  capacity  or  qualification  ^ 
reference  to  these  things,  remains  untuoche 
However,  the  AposUes  exhorted  the  faithful 
break  off  correspondence  with  persons  excoij 
municated,  to  avoid  their  company,  neither  I 
'*  receive  them  into  their  houses,  nor  bid  thH 
God  speed"  [2  John  10].  Bat  early  intti 
preters  interpreted  the  prohibition  as  ext«fii 
ing  only  beyond  necessary  duties,  as  exun 
ding  familiarity  but  not  charity.  Thus  t 
use  a  verse  of  the  canonists). 


**  Os,  orare,  vale,  Commnnio,  menaa,  negatiir," 

i.0.  it  forbade  conversation,    prayer,  a^aU 
tion,  eating,  but  it  allowed 

'*  Utile,  lex,  hnmile,  ns  ipiorata,  i 


intercourse  between  husband  and  wife,  parenti 
and  children,  masters  and  servants. 

The  power  by  which  popes  have  pretendt-: 
to  deprive  kings  by  virtue  of  an  excommuni- 
cation was  unknown  in  early  times,  and  w»^ 
first  claimed  with  disastrous  consequences  U 
Gregory  VII.  It  came  to  pass  in  coune  oti 
time  that  a  man  d3ang  excommunicate  vs^i 
refused  burial  in  a  consecrated  place,  and  non* 
of  the  clergy  prayed  for  his  souL  It  hie  been 
the  case  that  men  have  been  excommunicated 
after  their  deaths.  This  was  done  by  ncnj 
their  names  from  the  list  of  those  whc  were 
coQimemorated  at  the  Eucharist. 

Szedm. — ^The  general  name  of  wid 
buildings  as  were  distinct  from  the  mainbuir 
of  the  churches,  and  yet  within  the  bounat 
of  the  Church  taken  in  its  largest  sense.  Tba^ 
Eusebius,  spqUdng  of  the  church  of  Paolinii^ 
of  Tyre,  says,  "  When  the  curious  artirt  kii 
finished  his  Yimous  structure  within,  he  Umi 
set  himself  about  the  exedra,  orbuildingi»th.U 
joined  one  to  another  by  the  sides  of  thf 
church."  Also  he  speaks  of  them  in  con- 
junction with  ceei,  rooms  for  oonve»tion; 
"  he  provided  spacious  exedree  and  •«  on  «^^ 
side,  united  and  attached  to  the  royal  <sbric 
and  communicating  with  the  entiuice  to  the 
middle  of  the  temple.*'  Among  the  «mf^ 
the  chief  was  the  baptistery,  or  pl«* « 
baptism.  Also  the  two  vestries,  or  «cmtiea, 
as  we  should  call  them,  still  found  in  ul 
Oriental  (lurches;  vis.,  the2)isewii«fl»,wbci*" 
in  the  sacred  utensils,  etc.,  were  kept;  and 
the  Protheeie,  where  the  side-table  stood,  on 
which  the  elements  before  oonseaation  were 
placed  [Jebb]. 
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Ezemption.  —  A  privilege  granted  to 
Miie  chm^heB  or  monasteries,  whereby  they 
an:  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
in  whose  dioceses  they  are  situated.  While 
difpfnsMtifon  frees  persons  from  the  operation 
of  a  certain  law,  exemption  frees  them  from 
thn  authority  of  certain  persons.  Beligious 
hotiBefl  thus  exempt  from  the  rule  of  the  bishop 
^ere  responsible  to  the  Pope  alone. 

Exeter.— Until  the  year  703  the  southern 
r<irt  of  England  from  Kent  to  the  borders  of 
O-mwall  was  under  the  Bishops  of  Weasex, 
'>at  in  that  year  it  was  divided  into  two,  and 
the  See  of  the  western  half  was  fixed  at  Sher- 
ti-me.  Two  hundred  years  later  it  was  neces- 
aary,  owing  to  the  largj©  increase  oi  converts, 
to  make  farther  subdivisions,  and  Cornwall 
oDd  DeT(mahire  became  two  separate  dioceses. 
Ih.^  See  of  Cornwall  was  first  fixed  at  Bodmin, 
ind  then  at  St.  Germans ;  the  8ee  of  Devon- 
sbre  was  fixed  at  Crediton,  Aidulf  being  its 
first  bishop.  There  were  nine  bishops  of 
<  rediton,  and  Leofric,  the  last  of  them,  moved 
the  See  to  £xeter,  and  the  See  of  St.  Germans 
^M  united  to  it  by  order  of  Edward  the  Con- 
ftaicir,  who  himself  was  present  at  the  cere- 
Bv»ny  of  installation  in  1050,  at  St.  Feter*s 
Abbty  Church,  which  had  been  chosen  for 
rrie  cathedral.  The  Sees  of  Cornwall  and 
U  i-onshire  remained  united  until  1877,  when 
ii'.'  j<e  of  Truro  was  founded. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  was  founded  in 
i^l,  for  the  Benedictine  monks;  but  the 
n<»na8tery  had  sufiiered  much  from  the  Danes 
n  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Leofric 
«  said  to  have  been  a  gpreat  benefactor 
Cr  hia  cathedral,  but  of  this  Saxon  church, 
^Lich  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  tlie 
•rcfent  cathedral,  no  vestige  remains.  The 
'*'*'^^*f^"  ^^  *^®  Church  of  Exeter  assigns 
c  WiHiam  Wavelwast,  a  nephew  of  the  Con- 
\'Vrxft^  who  became  bishop  in  1107,  the 
i^'noar  of  rebuilding  the  cathedral.  Of  that 
inictore  we  have  remaining  the  north  and 
outh  towers,  forming  the  transepts  of  tJ^e 
'fWfiit  church,  and  some  traces  in  the 
^IK'U  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  James,  and 
3  the  louth-east  door  leading  into  the 
i'.'irt'TB.  Wavelwast  laid  the  foundation  in 
Hi,  hut  it  was  not  completed  till  1206,  in 
l*^  episcopacy  of  Marshall.  Six  bishops 
'•-ipied  this  cathedral,  and  during  the  siege 
i  Exeter  by  King  Stephen,  in  1136,  it  was 
i^  damaged. 

BLihop  Bruere  built  the  chapter-house  in 
"if*  thirteenth  century.  To  him  are  attri- 
tttM  the  unique  mitereres^  probably  the 
irlitft  in  the  kingdom.  Bishop  Peter  Qui- 
fl  1280)  began  the  transformation  of  the 
'^nnan  cathedral  to  the  Decorated  style,  and 

was  finished  in  the  last  year  of  Bishop 
nuKlisson  (1369),  leaving  it,  except  in  a 
TV  i*y  details,  much  as  it  stands  at  present. 
'  1859  the  nave  was  fitted  for  public 
•nhip,  and  in  1870  a  complete  restoration 


was  commenced  under  the  care  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  The  income  of  the  See  is  £4,200. 
The  cathedral  chapter  consists  of  the  dean, 
four  canons  residentiary,  three  archdeacons, 
twenty-four  prebendaries,  and  four  priest- 
vicars. 

List  or  trb  Bishops  or  Cbsditoh. 


Aooession. 

Acces8io^. 

Eadulf    . 

.       .    iX)9 

Elfwold 

.      968 

Ethelffar 
Elfwold 

.       .    934 

Eadnoth 

.C1012 

.    953 

LiTing  . 

.    1027 

Sideman 

.        .    973 

Leofric. 

..  1016 

EUrio 

.        .    977 

List  of  thb  Bishops  op  Exbtbb. 


1717 
1724 
1742 
1747 
1763t 
1778 
17&2 


Accession. 
Leofric     (trans. 

loted)         .       .  1050 

Osbem  .  .  1072 
William  WaToIwast  1107 

Bobert  Chichester  1138 
Eobert  Wavelwast  1155 

Bartholomew       .  1162 

JohnFitiLuke    .  1186 

Henzy  Marshall  .  1194 

Simon  of  Apulia  .  1214 

William  Bruere   .  1224 

Richard  Blondy  .  1246 
WalterBronacombe  1258 

Peter  Qoivil        .  l^^ 

Thomiks  Button   .  1292 

Walter  Stapleton  1306 

James  Berkeley  .  1327 

John  Orandisson.  1327 
Thomas  Brenting- 

ham  .                .  1370 

Edmund  Steffoid  1395 

John  Catterlck    .  1419 

Edmund  Lacy      .  1420 

George  Neville     .  1468 

John  Booth .        .  1466 

Peter  Courtenay .  1478 

Bichard  Fox         .  1467 

Oliver  King  .       .  1493 

Richard  Redman  1496 

John  Arundel      .  1502 

Hugh  Oldham  .  1505 
John  Harxnan,  or 

Voysey      .       .  1619 

Ezhortation. — An  address  made  to  move 
people  to  the  due  performance  of  their  duty. 
There  are  several  of  these  in  the  Church  Ser- 
vice, but  the  one  which  begins  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  "  Dearly  beloved  brethren, 
the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  sundry  places,"  is 
by  way  of  pre-eminence  called  2'he  Exhorta- 
tion. It  grasps  the  whole  idea  of  worship— 
ri]  thanksgiving  and  praise,  [2]  hearing  God's 
Word,  [3]  prayer  as  preparatory  to  the  Con- 
fession of  sin  and  the  Absolution.  Other  ex- 
hortations occur  in  most  of  the  principal 
services  of  the  Church. 

Ez  opere  operate.    [Oprs  Ope&atitm.] 

Exorcists. — The  second  in  rank  of  the 
lesser  Orders  of  the  Church,  whose  business  it 
was  to  exorcise  or  cast  out  the  evil  spirits 
from  persons  possessed,  i.e,  demoniacs.  In  the 
Apostolic  age  the  power  of  exorcising  was  a 
miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to 
many  Christians ;  but  for  the  first  three  cen- 
turies the  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  usual 
exorcists.  When  this  miraculous  gift  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Church,  then  the  special  office 


Accession. 
MUes  Coyerdale  .  1551 
James  Turberville  1555 
WiUiam  Alley  .  1560 
William  Bradbridge  1571 
John  Wolton  .  1579 
Oervas  Babington  1595 
William  Cotton  .  1596 
Valentine  Gary  .  1621 
Joseph  Hall  .  1627 
Ralph  Brownrigg  1642 
John  Oanden  .  1660 
SethWard  .  .  1662 
Antony  Sparrow .  1667 
Thomas  Lainpluirh  1676 
Jonathan  Trelawny  1689 
Offspring  Blackall  1706 
Launcelot  Black- 
bum  . 
Btephen  Weston . 
Nicholas  Claggett 
George  Lavixigton 
Frederick  Keppel 
John  Ross  . 
William  BuUer 
Henry  R.Courtenay  17P7 
John  Fisher  .  1803 
George  Pelham  .  1807 
William  Carey  .  1820 
Christopher  Bethell  1830 
Henry  Pbillpotts .  1831 
Frederick  Temple  1870 
Edward  H.  Bicaer- 
Bteth.       .       .    1885 
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of  exorciBtB  was  iiutituted.  The  Greek  Church 
does  not  reokon  them  as  an  ecolesiastical  Order 
at  all.  In  the  Latin  Church  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  Canons  of  Antioch  [341]  as  one  of  the 
lesser  Orders ;  they  stand  next  to  the  acoluthiy 
or  servers:  the  ceremonies  of  their  ordination 
are  inserted  in  the  ancient  rituals.  They 
reoeived  a  book  of  exorcisms  from  the  bishop, 
who  pronounced  these  words: — "Take  this 
book  and  get  it  by  heart,  and  have  authority 
to  lay  hands  upon  catechumens  and  baptised 
persons  possessed."  This  form  was  concluded 
with  a  particular  benediction  upon  the  exor- 
cist, l^e  Jews  had  their  exorcists  (many 
of  them  impostors),  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  Gospels,  from  the  Acts,  and  Josephus. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho^ 
charges  the  Jews  with  superstitious  practices 
in  their  'exorcisms,  and  that  they  made  use 
of  perfumes  and  ligatures  like  the  heathen. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  exorcising  was 
practised  among  the  heathen;  and  Lucian 
beairs  witness  that  such  was  the  case.  In  one 
sense  every  man  is  his  own  exorcist,  in  that, 
by  his  prayers,  he  may  resist  and  drive  away 
evU  spirits. 

Expectation  Week.— The  week  before 
Whitsuntide,  so  called  in  memory  of  the 
Apostles'  waiting  for  the  promised  Comforter 
after  the  Lord's  Ascension.  The  Sunday  be- 
tween the  two  events  has  been  strikmgly 
called  **  the  Sunday  without  Christ"  (W.  Page 
Roberts^.  The  Church  services  for  this  week 
are  specially  solemn  in  tone,  as  seeming  to  ring 
out  the  Church's.  Expectation  for  the  perfect 
comfort  which  is  still  to  come.  The  t)ollect 
prays  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comfort 
us  who  are  orphaned  (this  is  the  real  force  of 
the  original  word  in  John  xiv.  18,  translated 
"  comfortless  "),  the  Epistle  is  taken  from  St. 
Peter,  *'  the  Apostle  of  Hope,"  as  Archbishop 
Trench  happily  designates  him,  and  speaks  of 
the  end  of  all  things  at  hand,  as  it  practically 
is  to  each  one  of  us,  and  exhorts  to  sobriety, 
devotion,  charity,  practical  usefulness.  The 
Gospel  is  port  of  our  Lord's  parting  address 
to  His  disciples,  an  exhortation  to  the  Churdi 
to  patient  waiting. 

Ezpiation.    [Work  of  Christ.] 

Extreme  Unotioii.— The  ceremony  of 
anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  practised  by  the 
Romish  Church.  Of  Extreme  Unction,  the 
Romish  Council  of  Trent  asserts,  "  The  holy 
unction  of  the  sick  was  instituted  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  truly  and  properly  a 
sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  as  is  im- 
plied indeed  in  St.  Mark;  but  commended 
and  declared  to  the  faithful  by  James  the 
Apostle  and  brother  of  the  Lord  (James  v. 
14,  15).  *  Is  any  sick  among  you  P  Let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith 


shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  ihaD  niie 
him  up,  and  if  he  have  committed  ^a&^  th«r 
shall  be  forgiven  him.'  From  which  work 
as  the  Church  hath  learned  fromspostoli- 
tradition  handed  down,  she  teaches  the  maUer. 
form,  proper  minister,  and  effect  of  thiswhuW 
some  sacrament;  for  the  Church  has  under- 
stood that  the  matter  is  oil  blessed  by  Uif 
bishop,  for  unction  most  aptly  represents  tb^ 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  wherewith  the  >jd 
of  the  sick  man  is  invisibly  anointed;  th^ 
that  the  form  consists  in  these  words :  '  63 
this  anointing,  etc.' "  Four  canons  were  paaaed 
by  the  Council  on  this  subject : — 

"  1.  If  any  shall  say  that  Extreme  Vwxm 
is  not  truly  or  properly  a  sacramrat  institoiri 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  and  declared  bjtb* 
blessed  Apostle  James,  but  only  a  rit^  re- 
ceived from  the  Fathers,  or  a  humsn  inv^s* 
tion ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  2.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  holy  asomN 
rng  of  the  sick  does  not  confer  grace.  !>••? 
remit  sins,  nor  relieve  the  sick,  but  tbit  it  b^ 
ceased,  as  if  it  were  formerly  only  the  ^r 
of  healing;  let  him  be  aoconed. 

'*  3.  If  any  shall  sa^  that  the  iit«  ud 
usage  of  Extreme  Unction,  which  the  buy 
Roman  Church  observes,  is  oontiary  to  tb 
sentence  of  the  blessed  Apostle  James,  is-: 
therefore  should  be  changed,  and  nay  V 
despised  by  Christians  without  sin ;  let  h!s.i 
be  accursed. 

*<4.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  presbytd 
of  the  Church,  whom  St.  James  diit«rt^ 
to  be  called  for  the  anointing  of  the  stck.  aM 
not  priests  ordained  by  the  bishops,  bat  eMen 
in  age  in  an^  community ;  and  tiiat  \hsstV' 
the  priest  is  not  the  only  proper  misi^-: 
of  extreme  unction ;  let  him  be  aocursed" 

Oil  was  an  ordinary  means  of  healing  am^ 
the  Jews,  but  there  is  no  proof  in  ^frsri 
that  the  custom  of  anointing  was  intends  *4 
be  continued  in  the  Church.  Hie  oereiDoi^ 
of  Extreme  Unction  as  now  practised  br  tbj 
Roman  Church  dates  back  only  to  the  en-i  ^ 
the  twelfth  century.  They  no  longer  ^jix^A 
the  sick  person  with  a  view  to  healiof  i^^ 
body,  but  tins  sacrament^  as  they  term  n  :i 
only  administered  to  those  apparentlr  A 
extremist  as  the  last  of  all  religious  rM-l 
Unction  is  performed  on  the  five  teas^:  '^^ 
form  of  words  at  each  unction  is :  **  By  tb 
holy  unction,  and  by  His  most  tender  s^nn, 
may  the  Lord  forgive  thee  whatsoever  s^ 
thou  hast  committed  by  eight,**  subetit^itz; 
bf  hearing f  etc.  Extreme  unction  i«  ris^) 
administered  after  the  Viaticum.  The  t'^ 
Article  of  the  Anglican  Church  dedsxv^  Bu,> 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  the  osiy  ^  > 
sacraments  ordained  by  Christ,  and  io  rscD';  ^ 
ating  the  five  other  sacraments  hdd  by  Dj 
Church  of  Rome,  amongst  them  ExtM^ 
Unction,  says  they  "  are  not  to  be  cooat'' 
for  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  beiur  ^^^  -^ 
have  grown  partly  of  the  oonupt  folbws^ 
of  the  Apostles." 
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Tahn,  Frbdb&ick  William,  D.D.  [b. 
IS  14,  d.  1863],  a  distiiigiiiflhed  divine  and 
^ti  of  Huguenot  family,  educated  in  the 
Church  of  England,  of  which  his  father  was 
ft  minister, joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1845.  Me  was  a  graduate  of  Balliol  Col- 
t.i^e,  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
kte  Archbiahop  Tait  and  F.  Oakeley,  hecame 
Fellow  of  University,  and  was  ordained.  like 
moA  enthusiastic  spirits  of  the  Oxford  of 
tb&t  iky,  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  J.  H. 
Xtvnuin,  though  he  had  left  Oxford  during 
Lhe  excitement  of  the  TracU  for  the  Time*» 
Id  1843  he  became  rector  of  Elton,  in  Hunt- 
ingdooshire,  and  during  that  time  wrote  a 
Very  beautiful  poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled 
•Sir  Lmetloif  describing  the  movement  of  a 
lunely  spirit  towards  the  light,  and  evidently 
izit^'oded  to  describe  his  own  movement 
towBida  the  rest  of  the  infallible  Church. 
OthtT  poetical  works  published  at  that  time 
w^re:— JIU  StfrioM  Lake  and  The  CherwtU 
Ifitrr  Liif,  and  he  also  wrote  Si^hte  and 
Th<»tffkt$  in  Foreign  Churehee,  the  outcome 
I'f  four  jean*  travel  on  the  Continent  with  a 
popiL  After  becoming  a  Boman  Catholic,  he 
went  for  a  while  to  Italy,  and  returning  to 
England,  founded  a  religious  society  at  Bir- 
miiurfasm.  In  1849  he  became  the  head  of 
tiu*  brompton  Oratory,  and  there  remained 
till  hifl  death.  Some  of  his  hymns  have  gone 
into  the  first  rank,  and  are  known  all  over 
the  world,  as,  SM^eet  Saviour^  bleee  ue  ere  we  go  ; 
Btrk,  hark,  my  totti;  0  come  and  mourn  with 
w  ewhile;  0  Paradiu^  etc  His  prose  works 
fTobably  will  not  live,  but  the  hysons  we 
name  prove  that  he  had  tme  poetic  instinct 
tnd  grace. 

Faber.  Gbobos  Stanley,  D.1>.,  uncle  of 
thf-  preceding  [1773-1864],  a  distinguished 
dirine  of  the  Evangelical  school,  author  of 
Borte  Mtaaicet  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1801) ; 
MatUiet  of  ^omaniem  ;  Saered  Calendar  of 
Vruphtty^  etc.  He  was  a  prebendary  of  Salis- 
>"iry. 

FaUaa,  Bishop  of  Home,  succeeded 
Antheros  in  the  year  236,  and  was  martyred 
u:ider  Dedus,  Jan.  20th,  250.  There  is  a  legend 
tUt  when  the  brethren  were  assembled  to 
> hjofle  the  Pope,  a  dove  settled  on  the  head  of 
Fdbian,  who  was  a  layman  just  come  to 
Fvnne,  and  thus  he  was  elected.  Very  little 
i^  known  of  him,  but  he  is  said  to  have  caused 
tlif  body  of  Pritianns,  the  predecessor  of 
Antheros,  who  had  been  martjrrod  in  Sardinia, 
t'^  be  brought  to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the 
•  rttietery  on  the  Appian  Way,  in  which  he 
himwlf  was  afterwards  interred.  Three 
fpuiioua  decretals  are  attributed  to  him. 

Faculty.— A  faculty  is  a  legal  instm- 
Bu^nt,  issued  in  the  court  of  the  chancellor 


of  the  diocese,  by  which  the  Ordinary 
gives  his  sanction  for  various  purposes. 
In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  structure  or  ornaments  of  a 
parish  church,  the  law  requires  that  a  faculty 
be  obtained  before  such  alteration  is  taken 
in  hand.  The  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 
the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish 
petition  the  court  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  to  issue  a  fiiculty,  they  presenting  at 
the  same  time  plans  of  the  intended  altera- 
tions. A  copy  of  this  petition  must  be  afBxed 
to  the  church  doors  to  give  due  notice  to  all 
concerned  of  the  intended  alterations.  Any 
parishioner  may  appear  before  the  court  to 
oppose  the  issue  of  a  faculty.  The  chancellor, 
having  heard  the  case  and  examined  the 
plans  submitted,  gives  his  decision.  Appeal 
lies  from  this  court  to  the  Court  of  Arches, 
and  thence  to  the  Privy  Council.  But  it  was 
laid  down,  in  the  case  of  Woolcombe  v. 
Ouldridge,  that  the  superior  court  is  very 
reluctant  to  interfere  with  the  inferior  court 
in  the  matter  of  faculties ;  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  churdi  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  the 
city  of  London,  Lord  Penzance,  on  appeal, 
revoked  the  faculty  granted  to  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  for  reseating  their  parish  church.  In 
one  case  the  court  ordered  a  confirmatory 
faculty  to  be  issued,  sanctioning  the  altera- 
tions that  had  been  illegally  carried  out,  the 
archdeacon  having  first  notified  to  the  court 
his  approval  of  &e  said  alterations.  In  the 
case  of  an  ornament  having  been  introduced 
without  a  faculty,  such  ornament  cannot  be 
legally  removed  without  a  facultv.  A  clerk 
in  holy  orders  may  be  proceeded  against 
criminally  for  making  alterations  without  a 
faculty,  but,  as  Sir  R.  Phillimore  says,  "such 
a  course  is  inei^pedient.'*  Faculties  are  not 
granted  imless  there  is  ample  security  that  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  forthcoming.  Faculties 
are  also  issued  to  allow  the  churchwardens  to 
sell  church  furniture  and  utensils  when  no 
longer  necessary,  as,  for  example,  when  they 
have  been  replaced  by  new  articles.  A  faculty 
may  also  be  issued  for  admitting  a  person  into 
the  diaconate  before  the  age  of  twenty -three. 
In  this  case  the  facultv,  as  it  seems,  must  be 
issued  by  the  Archbishoj^  of  Canterbury 
[PhUlimore] ;  but  in  no  case  is  a  faculty  issued 
for  admittance  to  the  priesthood  before  the 
legal  age  of  twenty-four.  Faculties  have 
been  also  issued  for  appropriating  pews  and 
seats  to  certain  individuals,  but  these  are  very 
sparingly  issued,  and  only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases.  A  faculty  once  granted  is  irre- 
vocable, unless  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was 
obtained  by  "  surprise  and  undue  connivance. " 
Faculties  are  required  also  for  building  vaults, 
erecting  monuments,  for  removal  of  bodies,  and 
for  altering  churchyards,  or  building  thereon 
vestries  or  schools.  The  stamp  duty  on  a 
faculty  is  ten  shillings,  and  the  necessary  fees 
payable  into  court  amount  to  five  guineas. 
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FagiuB,  Paul,  an  eminent  Protestant 
minister  and  Hebrew  scholar,  was  bom  at 
Kheinzabem  in  1504.  He  studied  at  Heidel- 
berg and  Strasbuig,  in  the  latter  town  under 
Elias  Levita.  In  1637  be  was  appointed  head 
of  a  school  at  Isny,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned 
to  Strasburg  as  Hebrew  professor  and 
preacher.  But  when  the  Interim  [q.v.] 
was  introduced  into  Strasburg,  Fagius,  at  the 
invitation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  came  to 
England,  and  became  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  died  in  the  same 
year  [1649].  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  his  body  was  dug  up  and  burnt.  He 
translated  a  great  many  Latin  works  into 
Hebrew,  as  Thisbites  Elia^  Tobias  Hebraieut, 
Sententia  sapientium  Hebraorum^  Annotationes 
in  Targunif  and  Isagoge  in  linguam  Hebraieutn. 

Fairbaim.  Patrick  [1806-74],  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Free  Cnurch  of  Scotland, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
Free  Church  Theological  College  at  Glasgow. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  theological 
works,  of  which  the  principal  are : — The  Typo^ 
logy  of  Scripture  [2  vols.,  1847],  Ezekiel  and 
his  Prophecies,  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  a 
Treatise  on  Pastoral  Theology,  published  post- 
humously, with  a  biographical  preface. 

Faith. — This  word  is  used  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tures  in  several  different  senses,  springing  out 
of  its  primary  signification  of  *' trust.**  It  some- 
times denotes  merely  the  assent  of  the  intellect 
to  the  credibility  of  this  or  that  assertion,  as  in 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  where  faith  without 
works  is  reg^arded  as  equivalent  to  the  un- 
productive assent  of  the  understanding  to  a 
truth  set  before  it.  It  is  also  used  of  simple 
trust  and  confidence  in  a  person,  as,  e,g.,  with 
regard  to  the  Apostles*  fears  of  shipwreck 
[Matt.  viii.  26],  •*  Why  are  ye  fearful,  oh 
ye  of  little  faith  P*'  and  in  the  case  of  St. 
Peter  walking  on  the  water  [xiv.  31],  *'  Oh 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt?**  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in 
Acts  xvii.  31  of  the  assurance  given  by  one 
person  to  another :  "  Whereof  He  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead.**  Akin  to  this  is 
its  usage  for  "good  faith,**  "faithfulness,** 
as  in  the  enumeration  of  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith, 
Matt,  xxili.  23 ;  and  Gal.  v.  22,  where  faith, 
in  the  list  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  seems  to 
mean  "trustworthiness,**  though  possibly  it 
may  rather  signify  "  trustfulness,*'  "  willing- 
ness to  trust  others.**  [See  also  Rom.  iii.  3 ; 
Tit.  ii.  10.] 

But  its  most  frequent  use  is  to  express  the 
exercise  of  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  embraces  the  promises  of  God  and  the 
revelation  of  His  will,  and  that  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Person,  sufferings,  and 
mediatorial  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  in  this  sense  of  the  word  that  the  acts  of 


the  worthies  of  old  time  are  said  in  Heb.  i 
to  have  been  wrought  by  fidth,  their  authfl^ 
believing  that  what  GKxi  had  promised,  \H 
He  was  able  to  perform.  Of  a  similar  nat  ol 
was  the  faith  of  those  who  received  tV 
blessings  of  healing,  whether  for  themselvt 
or  for  others,  from  our  Lord  and  His  Apodtkt 
Take,  for,  example  out  of  numerous  in9tanc« 
the  faith  of  the  blind  men  mentioned  i^ 
Matt.  ix.  28,  29:  "Jesoa  saith  onto  th^-Q 
Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  thiB  ?  Thti 
said  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord.  Then  toacha* 
He  their  eyes,  saying,  Aooordin^  to  yoa 
&ith  be  it  unto  you ;  **  and  the  want  of  faiti 
on  the  part  of  the  father  of  the  Innatic  chil^ 
[Mark  ix.  22,  23],  "If  Thou  canst  do  any. 
thing,  have  compassion  on  us  and  help  us, 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  canst  belie  v^ 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth  .*^ 
and  compare  the  limitation  which  Jesus  pot 
upon  His  own  power :  "  He  could  there  do  &■'> 
mighty  work,  save  that  He  laid  His  hand^ 
upon  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed  them.  AnJ 
He  marvelled  because  of  their  unbehef* 
[Mark  vi.  5,  6 ;  see  Matt.  xiiL  58]. 

But    the  highest  object  of  faith   is    tb- 
Person  of  Jeeus  Christ,  His  Atonement  and 
mediation;    and  its   highest  office    that  ot 
being  "  the  hand  by  which  we  stretch  fwth 
to  take  the  blessings  God*s  mercy  offers" 
in  the  death  and  risen  life  of  Christ  our 
Saviour.      "Justifying    faith,**    as    this   ia 
termed,  is  no  mere  assent  to  the  historical  fact 
of  the  Crucifixion,  not  even  the  intellectual 
apprehension  that  Christ's  death  was  a  fnii. 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifioe  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  heart 
and  the  affections,  as  well  as  with  the  undf  r- 
standing:    "with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness'*   [Rom.  x.  10].     It  i9 
productive  of  results  [James  ii.  14].    Some  J 
its  fruits  are — works  of  love  [Gal.  v.  6] ;  troe 
wisdom  [2  Tim.  iii.  16] ;  victory  over  tbe 
world  [1  John  v.  4].    It  is  the  gift  of  G<Ki : 
"  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  sni 
that   not    of    yourselves — it  is  the  gift  (A 
God'*  [Eph.  ii.  8].    It  is  the  UMtrronenUi 
cause  of  the  reception  of  Justificatiox  [q.v.] 
on  our  part;    it  opens  the  way  to  Saacti- 
fication   [Acts  xxvi.  18]—"  that  they  my 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith 
that  is  in  Me :  *'  it  leads  to  the  Indwelling  (^ 
Christ :—"  that  Christ  may  dweU  in  your 
hearts  by  faith  "  [Eph.  iii.  17]. 

There  remains  for  notice  one  other  usage  of 
the  word :  when,  generally  with  the  aitic^ 
prefixed,  it  signifies  the  body  of  the  tratb 
most  surely  believed  among  us,  and  so  i^ 
equivalent  to  the  Christian  religion.  Tho4 
St.  Jude  [v.  3]  exhorts  the  Christiana  to 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  deliverni 
to  the  saints;  St.  Paul  preached  the  faith 
which  once  he  destroyed  fOal.  i  23];  be 
warns  Timothy  that  in  the  latter  days  some 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  and  says  of  oihen 
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that  concerning  the  faith  they  hare  made 
shipwreck  [1  Tim.  i.  19 ;  iy.  1]  ;  he  addresses 
Titos  as  hu  own  son  after  the  common  faith 
{nt.  i.  4].  In  GaL  iii.  23  either  the  word 
"  ^th  **  is  used  in  two  different  significations, 
or  the  article  ought  to  be  prefixed  to  the  word 
in  each  instance.  In  Gal.  vi.  10  Christians  are 
ienaed  the  servants  of  the  faith ;  and  there 
sre  many  other  instances.  In  Eph.  iv.  6  it 
ovcon  without  the  article:  ''One  Lord,  one 
laith,  one  baptism." 

FaithfU  Ken. — This  title  is  given  in  the 
Nineteenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  Englnnd 
to  eveiy  member  of  the  Church.  It  was  the 
recognised  ezpTession  in  early  times  for  all 
vk  ho  had  been  baptised,  and  signified  that  just 
429  the  Church  is  called  **  holy,"  as  signifying 
th&t  this  is  6od*8  intention  with  regard  to 
her,  60  is  faithfulness  required  of  each  mem- 
^•<-r,  as  his  proper  and  consistent  character. 
but  the  expression  soon  became  restricted  to 
those  baptised  persons  who  were  m  full  com- 
muoioD,  as  distinguished  from  Catechumens 
and  PxNXTKNin,  and  it  was  generally  applied 
to  the  laity  only.  The  "  faithful  '*  only  were 
Silmitted  to  the  Holy  Communion,  and  to  join 
in  the  Lord's  Ptayer,  aa  well  as  to  hear  dis- 
<xiuni««  on  the  profounder  doctrines  of  the 
Irocipcl,  where  the  catechumens  only  heard 
Wions  of  plain  morals  and  daily  duty.  The 
•Sriptural  expreflsions,  "perfect"  and  "en- 
lightened,** in  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  and  Heb.  vi.  4, 
«<.<  m  to  have  the  same  meaning. 

TtM^hMJxngm—The  name  given  to  a 
r*'iigioiis  movement  of  recent  origin.  It 
fr^  m«  to  have  arisen  in  the  Swiss  village  of 
^Idiiiitsndorf,  where  Dorothea  Trudel,  a 
Horicer  in  aitificial  flowers,  between  the  years 
14o0-60,  is  said  to  hare  effected  wonaerful 
lures  by  the  power  of  prayer,  resting  her 
work  on  St.  James  v.  14.  A  similar  move- 
n.ent  sprang  up  almost  simultaneously  in  the 
\ii)age  of  Motlingen,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
«ht:re  lived  Pastor  Blumhardt,  an  able  mis- 
rlun  preacher.  Certain  cases  had  sprung  up 
m  h\A  neighbourhood,  not  unlike  demoniacal 
{<*-^s««sion.  His  prayers  over  them,  he  tells 
uf,  were  answered  by  cures,  and  he  goes  on 
If  «ay , "  Everything  concerning  illnesses  in  my 
f^ri^  begaa  to  be  changed.  Seldom  did  a 
ta*dical  man  appear  in  it.  The  people  would 
rnther  pray.  The  general  state  of  health 
k<  ame  better.**  Blumhardt  died  in  1 880,  aged 
•«:Vfoty-five  ;  Dorothea  Tmdel  died  of  typhus 
U-vfT  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Both  of  them 
i-td  established  houses  in  which  their  practice 
*iii  continued.  Sweden  and  America  have 
tM-n  the  nursing  homes  of  this  movement, 
A-hich  has  spread  from  the  latter  into  England. 
Pjere  are  centres  in  London,  Brighton,  Liver- 
"vil,  and  elsewhere,  which  are  called  Beth- 
4«7M  ^"houses  of  security").  The  head 
>*titre  IS  presided  over  by  an  American 
ainist^T  named  Boardman.  Meetmgs  are 
\*ild  at  3  p.m.  every  Wednesday,  open  to  any 


one.  Some  of  the  literature  connected  with 
this  movement  is  very  objectionable,  some 
merely  foolish.  None  of  it,  however,  is  very 
remarkable.  There  have  been  already  signs  of 
disagreement  among  the  devotees,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  cure,  whether  miraculous  or  not ; 
as  to  the  meaMy  whether  oil  should  bo  used : 
and  as  to  the  name,  whether  it  should  be 
called  faith-healing  or  Divine  healing.  Th«' 
l)est  accounts  of  the  movement  are  published 
by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Scott. 

Faith,  St.,  Viroin  anu  MAaTva  (Oct. 
6th),  suffered  under  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion. Although  nothing  more  is  known  of 
her,  yet,  most  likely  on  account  of  her  signi- 
ficant name,  many  churches  in  England  have 
been  dedicated  to  her.  She  is  commonly 
represented  in  art  with  sword  and  gridiron,  or 
resting  on  an  iron  bed,  with  a  bundle  of  rods 
in  her  hand. 

Fakirs. — ^A  sect  of  Dervishes  or  wander- 
ing Mahometans,  who  live  on  alms.  When 
they  enter  a  town  they  each  blow  a  hunting, 
horn,  and  then  some  go  and  beg  for  the  rest, 
distribute  what  they  receive  equally  among 
the  whole  company,  and  if  anything  remains, 
give  it  to' the  poor,  leaving  nothing  for  the 
next  day.  Some  maintain  that  they  are  privi* 
leged  to  conmiit  acts  which  would  be  con- 
sidered wicked  in  other  people,  and  therefore 
(give  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  impurities. 
They  have  chiefs,  who  give  audience  to  the 
people,  while  their  disciples  recite  their  virtues 
and  favours  from  God.  Sometimes  one  chief 
has  as  many  as  two  hundred  disciples,  and 
they  have  a  standard,  and  lances  and  other 
weapons.  There  is  a  third  kind,  the  children 
of  poor  people,  who  retire  into  mosques  to 
stuay  the  law  in  order  to  become  Moulas,  or 
doctors.  There  are  also  Penitent  Fakirs,  who 
always  maintain  a  certain  position,  sometimes 
during  their  whole  lives,  as  holding  their 
hands  across  over  their  heads,  or  turning 
them  behind  them.  They  have  other  Fakirs 
to  serve  them  with  necessaries.  There  are 
said  to  be  about  two  million  Fakirs  in  India. 
The  term  is,  however,  often  employed  there 
U>  describe  a  religious  mendicant  of  any  faith. 

FaldstOOL — This  word  comes  from  the 
German  falzen,  **to  fold";  and  stuhl,  **a 
chair " ;  and  designates  a  portable  folding 
chair,  like  our  camp-stools.  Formerly  a  bishop 
used  sometimes  to  take  such  a  chair  with  him, 
or  one  used  to  be  placed  for  him  in  the  choir 
when  he  went  to  officiate  in  any  church  not 
his  own  cathedral.  The  name  is  now  com- 
monly, though  incoirectly,  applied  to  the 
**  Litany  stool." 

Falk  £aw8,  The.— So  called  after  the 
Prussian  Minister,  Falk,  who,  in  1872,  re- 
ceived  the  supervision  of  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  affairs.  After  the  promulgation 
of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  by  Pius  IX. 
in  1870,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  bf  gan  to 
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extend  its  interference  over  the  temporal 
afEedrB  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
Germany  the  matter  took  something  of  the 
form  of  the  struggle  between  William  Kuf us 
and  the  Pope  concerning  Anselm — Had  the 
Pope  or  the  King  the  power  to  appoint  and 
set  down  the  bishops?  In  the  case  of 
Oermany,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  de- 
prived a  number  of  clergy  and  teachers  of 
their  offices,  whereupon  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  counteract  this,  passed  in 
May,  1873,  a  law  for  the  inspection  of 
schools,  by  which  all  schools  in  Prussia, 
Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  were 
placed  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
the  State  ma^trates.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  n-om  Germany, 
the  Government  considering  that  the  setting 
up  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  due  in 
a  g^reat  measure  to  their  influence.  In  order 
to  establish  a  definite  division  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  the  so-called 
"  Laws  of  the  Church  '*  were  passed,  whose 
chief  aim  was  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  imposition  of  penances,  etc.,  and  to 
provide  for  their  training  and  education, 
which  np  to  this  time  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  Jesuitical  schools.  By  the  same  laws  a 
royal  court  of  justice  was  formed  for  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  convents,  to  be  carried  out  if  necessary. 
At  the  same  time  the  Protestant  Church 
received  a  firmer  organisation,  and  the  laity 
were  given  a  stronger  voice  in  Churcn 
government.  A  proclamation  issued  in  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  announced  that  a  system  of 
synods,  parochial  and  provincial,  was  in  the 
course  of  formation,  which  would  include 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  representa- 
tives, all  of  which  would  be  subject  to  the 
High  Clerical  Council,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Kultur-IfinUter,  Falk.  The  whole 
question  caused  great  excitement  and  bitter- 
ness in  Germany.  In  the  course  of  the  quarrel 
— the  KuUurkampf,  as  it  is  generally  called — 
the  Pope  appointed  Ledochowski  to  the  See  of 
Posen.  I^ssia  did  not  approve,  and  abso- 
lutely refused  to  allow  him  to  take  possession, 
Bismarck  exclaiming,  **  Wir  woUen  nicht  nach 
Canossa gehen"  ("WewillnotgotoCanossa"), 
referring  to  the  struggle  between  Henry  IV. 
and  Gregory  VII., and  the  humiliation  imposed 
on  the  former.  Ledochowski  was  for  many 
years  without  employment,  until  the  Pope 
made  him  a  cardinal  and  gave  him  a  post  in 
the  Vatican.  The  German  Chancellor  cer- 
tainly never  anticipated  so  stubborn  a  resist- 
ance as  he  found,  and  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  in  1878,  a  hope  of  reconciliation  ap- 
peared. Bismatck  took  the  opportunity  of 
saying  publicly  that  the  new  Pope,  Leo  XIII., 
was  "  a  wise,  moderate,  and  pacific  gentle- 
man," that  he  was  *•  not  a  Guelph,  nor  a  Pole, 
nor  a  liberalist,  nor  had  anything  to  do  with 


Social  Democrats."  Negotiations  begwi,  anj 
have  slowly  continued.  A  tmmpery  dispaii 
having  arisen  in  1885  between  Giennany  acj 
Spain  relative  to  the  Oooline  Islands,  Bi:^ 
marck  arranged  that  the  Pope  should  be  inj 
vited  to  arbitrate  between  the  two  natiooii 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  the  subject  o 
much  remark  in  the  German  papers,  xJba. 
when  on  this  occasion  the  Pope  gave  a  dinnt- 
to  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  prominenl 
members  of  the  Church,  Ledodbowski  was  nv] 
invited.  At  length,  in  April^  1886,  the  db^^ 
pute  was  ended  by  a  compromise  which  lesTtd 
the  (ierman  State  victorious  in  form  tr^ 
the  Roman  Church  in  substance.  The  gna^ 
battle  had  come  to  rest  largely  on  the  quesLiMj 
of  the  Anzetgepflieht^  i.e,  the  Duty  of  Notitii 
cation  which  the  State  demanded  frona.  ead^ 
bishop  of  the  transference  of  any  clergymAfl 
to  a  new  duty.  This  is  yielded  by  the  f'ope, 
whilst  the  objects  intended  by  it  are  aban- 
doned. In  education  the  question  is  quit««i 
conceded  by  Bismarck,  and  so  the  heart  aoi 
kernel  of  the  "May  Laws"  is  taken  out. 
There  is  one  other  law  which  Germany  o1re^ 
to  Falk,  and  which  has  been  prodnctire  oi 
much  evil  to  the  Church — ^namely,  that  which 
declared  the  civil  contract  to  be  all  that  i? 
necessary  to  make  marriage  legal.  As  no  chil- 
dren can  be  baptised  except  those  whoac 
Sarents  were  married  by  a  pastor,  the  harn 
one,  especially  in  the  Urge  towns,  is  endJetf. 

Fall  of  IKa^i.    [Orioikal  Snc .] 

False  Apostles.— St  Panl  speaks  of 
such  in  2  Cor.  xi.  13 :  apparently  persons  who 
had  seen,  or  pretended  to  have  seen,  the  Lord, 
and  made  their  claim  to  be  Apostles  on  thif 
ground.  These  were  the  Jttdmsert,  St.  John 
also  alludes  to  those  who  have  gone  out  into 
the  world  and  carried  with  them  a  oerroj-t 
Gk>Bpel.  In  his  case  they  were  prohaWy 
Ono9tie»,  forming  sects  who  denied  the  tnith 
in  one  form  or  another  respecting  the  locsr^ 
nation.  These  must  be  the  same  as  those  that 
he  elsewhere  calls  AniiehrUta,  There  isaclear 
distinction  between  "False  Apostles"  snd 
**  False  Christs.*'  The  latter  are  oatnde  the 
Christian  Church,  the  former  within  it,  h«p- 
tised  even ;  the  one  opposers  of  Christ,  th<^ 
other  schismatical  members  of  His  Body. 

False  Christs. — The  most  promineotlr 
distinctive  characteristic  about  Christiinitr, 
both  as  an  historical  fact  and  as  a  theoretical 
doctrine,  was  (as  it  ever  will  be)  the  Incarna- 
tion of  God.  There  was  nothing  in  Judaism 
of  at  all  an  analogous  kind ;  and,  although 
some  resemblances  to  it  may  be  found  in 
heaUien  mythology,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  resemblance  was  peroeptiUe  to 
the  heathen  mind,  it  is  so  very  faint  ^ 
men  having  a  natural  belief  in  One  vho 
stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  Grod.  the 
Jews  believed  further  in  that  God*8  void^* 
and  acts,  as  He  had  made  them  knovn  to 
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them :  and  the  heathen  added  to  their  natural 
reJigion  (or  superseded  it  hy)  a  system   of 
Polytheisiii,  hy  which   the    One    God  was 
forgotten,  and  many  imitations  set  up  in  His 
stead,    diristianity,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
forth  into  the  world  declaring  that  there  liyed 
a  Man  in  heaven,  Who  had  lived  upon  earth 
for  thirty-three  years,  seen  hy  u  few — but  a 
Tery  few— of  the  world's  inhabitants;   that 
this  Man  was  God  Himself ;  that  all  religion 
for  the  ftttare  was  to  converge  towards  His 
Person;  that  anyone  wilfully  rejecting  the 
reb'gion  so  offered  was  rejecting  the  only 
Person,  and  the  only  system,  which  could 
help  him  on  here,  and  make  him  acceptable 
to  God,  or  give  him  hope  for  the  future  that 
lies  beyond  the  grave.    Thus  the  claim  was 
nude  that   Jesus    Christ,   sprung  from    an 
obscure  family  of  an  obscure  nation,  living  an 
obscure  life,  and  dying  the  death  of  a  criminal, 
was  to  be  received  as  the  personal  centre  of 
Religion  by  the  whole  world ;  and  this  claim 
was  made,  too,  in    such   a  comprehensive 
sense,  that  no  qualification  whatever  of  the 
tenna  offered  was  possible.     The  first  attack 
wa9  naturally  against  the  bare  facts  on  which, 
this  Christian  theory  was   grounded.    The 
Jews  averred  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 
that  He  had  died  as  ordinary  men  die,  and 
that  nothing  had  since  happened  to  show  that 
lie  was  more  than  an  ordinary  man.    Hence 
the  Apostles  were  sent  forth  into  the  world  as 
vitfumef  to  these  fundamental  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity, especially  to  the  fact  that  Christ's 
epontaneous  Resurrection  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day  after  His  Crucifixion,  and  His 
^uh^uent  ascent  into  heaven,  proved  Him 
to  be  not  mere  man,  but  God ;  and,  as  it  was 
fiymd  after  a  time  that  the  facts  could  not  be 
disproved,  so  the  attempt  to  disprove  them 
was  gradually  given  up. 

Thou  there  appear  to  have  sprung  up 
Kveral  rivals  to  the  Person  on  whose  account 
thiji  claim  of  universal  faith  and  universal 
wurahip  was  made,  according  to  our  Lord's 
own  pr^ictions  that  men  would  arise  saying, 
'•  I  am  Chriijt,"  and  that "  false  Christs  "  would 
tr\'  to  lead  away  the  disciples  of  the  true. 
Three  such  leaders  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts ; 
two,  that  is  Theudas  and  Judas  (who  claimed 
to  be  Divine  leaders  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord^s 
inf  iney),  by  the  Jew,  Gtimaliel  [Acts  v.  36] ; 
md  another,  the  Jew  for  whom  St.  Paul  was 
at  first  mifctaken  by  the  Roman  governor  of 
th-}  castle  at  Jerusalem  [Acts  xxi.  38].  The 
Ufter  pretender  led  a  large  multitude  out  of 
tL^  holy  city  in  the  year  55,  and  is  said  to 
ia\>'  been  able  to  work  some  of  those  false 
•  iiims  and  wonders*'  which  the  Lord  had 
^n^iictc-d  that  "  false  Christs "  should  have 
M'WfT  to  do.  He  promised  his  followers  that 
f  th«^  would  go  with  him  to  the  Mount  of 
>Iivf'9,  they  should  see  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
all  down  at  his  command ;  but  Felix  led 
n»f>p3  against  him,  put  him  to  flight,  and 
bujjhtered  a  large  number  of  his  associates. 


**  And  he,'*  says  Josephus,  "  was  only  one  of 
many  like  him,  who  arose  about  that  time  to 
mislead  the  people.** 

Among  such  false  claimants  to  a  Divine 
mission  were  also  Simon  Magus,  Menander, 
and  Dositheus,  of  whom  the  first  seems  to  be 
the  type,  as  he  was  also  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  He  was  bom  a  Samaritan,  as  were  the 
other  two,  but  educated  in  Egypt,  pro- 
bably at  Alexandria,  where  he  became  imbued 
with  the  subtle  metaphysics  of  Oriental 
philosophy.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  the 
"great  power  of  God,"  not  denying  alto- 
gether the  Divine  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
but  claiming  a  still  nearer  place  to  the  God- 
head. Tradition  declares  that  he  was  able 
to  work  miracles,  and  his  name  of  "the 
Magian**  probably  indicates  as  much.  Of 
his  conflict  with  St.  Peter  at  Samaria  an 
account  is  given  in  Acts  viii.  8 — 24;  and 
an  account  is  given  by  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians of  a  still  later  encounter  at  Rome.  B^ 
these  it  is  said  that  Simon  had  carried  his 
imitation  of  Christ  so  far  that,  at  last,  he 
promised  his  disciples  he  would  asoend  to 
heaven  in  their  sight  from  the  Qsipitol,  and 
fixed  a  day  for  the  miracle.  St.  Peter  prayed 
to  God  that  he  would  defeat  the  super- 
natural devices  of  Satan,  and  after  Simon 
had  risen  a  short  distance  from  the  earth,  he 
fell  down  and  was  killed.  Of  Menander  little 
is  recorded,  but  it  is  distinctly  said  of 
Dositheus  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  that  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews 
endeavouring  to  apprehend  him  in  conse- 
quence, he  fied  to  a  cave,  and  there  miserably 
perished.  Claiming  a  Divine  origixi,  and 
Divine  authority,  and  supporting  his  claim  by 
the  exercise  oi  preternatural  power,  Simon 
Magus  was  the  type  of  those  **  false  Christs  " 
who  tried  to  suppress  the  religion  of  the  true 
one,  standing  in  some  similar  relation  to  Christ 
as  that  which  was  held  towards  Moses  by  the 
Egyptian  magicians.     [Simonians.] 

Familiars.    [Ikquisition.] 

Familiats  or  "Family  of  Love.**— A  sect 
which  arose  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  founded  by 
an  Anabaptist,  named  Henry  Nicholas,  a  nitive 
of  Amsterdam,  who  had  become  implicated  in 
the  insurrections,  and  fled  to  Emden  in  1533. 
From  thence  he  came  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  YI.,  and  in  1555  he  started 
this  sect.  Their  tenets  were  that  there  is  no 
true  knowledge  of  Christ  except  in  their  com- 
munity, and  that  as  Moses  is  the  prophet  of 
hope,  and  Christ  the  prophet  of  faith,  so 
is  Henry  Nicholas  the  prophet  of  love.  They 
were  extreme  Antinomians,  and  immorality 
was  very  common  among  them.  This  sect  is 
often  confused  with  that  of  David  Jons 
[JoRis,  David],  who  was  a  Dutch  Anabaptist, 
Mrith  whom  Nicholas  was  intimate.  The  sect 
was  at  first  popular  in  England,  but  they 
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soon  began  to  be  considered  dangerous,  both 
to  civil  order  and  to  morality  and  religion,  so 
in  1560  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  an  investi- 
gation into  the  matter,  which  resulted  in  the 
proclamation  issued  "against  the  sectaries  of 
the  Family  of  Love."  Severe  measures  were 
also  taken  against  them  under  James  I.,  and 
the  sect  disappeared. 

FaAatioism,  FanatioB  [Lat.  fanum, 
"  temple"].— A  fanatic  was  originally  one  who 
spent  his  time  in  assisting  in  the  services  of 
the  temples,  so  as  to  cut  himself  off  from  all 
worldly  employments.  The  name  is  now 
applied  to  one  whose  seal  in  religious  matteis 
is  allowed  to  outrun  his  judgment,  and  who 
works  himself  into  a  state  of  excitement  which 
he  believes  will  be  pleasing  to  God.  As  a  rule, 
fanaticism  is  a  kind  of  monomania,  pi-oduced  by 
a  diseased  imagination.  In  ancient  times  the 
diviners  of  oracles  were  known  as  &natics. 

Farelf  Guillaumb,  bom  in  1489  at  Gap, 
in  Dauphiny.  He  studied  in  Paris,  and 
became  professor  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  le 
Moine.  In  1521  he  was  invited  to  Meaux  by 
the  Bishop  Bri9onnet,  but  was  expelled  thenco 
with  pther  Reformers  two  years  later,  and 
went  to  Basel,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
CEcolampadius.  Here  a  similar  fate  awaited 
him,  probably  brought  about  by  Erasmus, 
and  he  went  to  Strasbourg,  and  afterwards 
to  Switzerland.  At  Zurich  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Zwingli,  and  travelled  in 
various  parts,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
Beformation,  which  he  established  at  Geneva 
in  1532.  Calvin  settled  there  three  years 
later,  and  both  were  expelled  in  1538.  Farel 
preached  subsequently  at  Neufchatel,  Metz, 
itnd  Gk)rze,  in  which  latter  place  he  and  his 
followers  were  attacked  in  1543  by  the  troops 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Farel  fled  in 
disguise  to  Mdmpelgardt,  where  he  carried 
on  his  labours.  He  also  preached  the  Re- 
formed doctrines  at  his  native  town.  Gap. 
He  died  at  Neufchatel,  Sept.  13th,  1565.  He 
was  the  a*^thor  of  many  theological  works. 

Farmer,  Huoh  [b.  1714,  rf.  1787J.--A 
learned  Dissenting  minister,  for  forty  years 
at  W*l*^*™s^^»  *°d  ^  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  lecturer  in  the  City  of  London. 
His  writings  display  great  originality  of 
thought,  as  well  as  learning.  The  principal 
are  three  treatises  on  [1]  Our  Zord^s  Tempta- 
tion^ in  which  he  contends  that  that  event  was 
internal  and  subjective ;  [2]  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment Demoniaesf  holding  that  these  were 
persons  affli<;ted  with  mental  and  physical 
diseases;  [3]  On  Miracles,  contending  that 
they  are  absolute  arguments  of  a  Divine  in- 
terposition. 

FaniOViaiLfl.— The  followers  of  Stanis- 
laus Farnovius  or  Farnowski  [died  1615],  a 
Pole,  who  separated  from  the  Lutherans  in 
consequence  of  his  Arian  opinions,  though 
he    declared    that   Jesus  ought  to  be  wor- 


shipped. His  followers,  however,  became 
more  and  more  rationalistic,  and  finally  denied 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.    [Sociniams.] 

Farrar.  Bobekt,  Bishop  of  St  Darida, 
one  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  was  bom  prob- 
ably in  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
Cambridge,  but  removed  to  Oxford,  and  wu 
made  a  canon  of  St.  Mary's  College,  which 
was  then  in  high  repute,  because  Erasmus  had 
studied  there ;  Farrar  took  his  degrees  there 
in  1526  and  1533.  In  1535  he  aooompMu«d 
Bishop  Barlow,  who  was  sent  by  Henry  VIIL 
as  Ambassador  to  Scotland.  He  was  after- 
wards chosen  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Oswald's,  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  surrendai^ 
to  the  commissioners  at  the  time  of  its  di9»- 
lution  in  1540,  and  had  a  pension  giantai 
him  of  £100  per  annum,  which  he  resigii«d 
on  his  promotion  to  the  See  of  St.  Davids. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  persons  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  to  embrace  Protestantism , 
this  was  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Garrol,  of  All  Hal- 
lows, Honey  L^ne,  London,  who,  being  u 
active  promoter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bibk 
and  the  Reformation,  was  afterwards  bumM 
at  Smithfield,  in  1541.  Dr.  Farrar  be^^me 
one  of  Cranmer's  chaplains,  and  followed  hi» 
example  in  marrying ;  this  was  alleged  as  a 
crime  against  him  by  his  enemies  in  Mary^i 
time.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  M; 
preachers  of  his  day,  and  in  April,  1547,  wa« 
appointed  one  of  a  body  of  visiiars  ani 
preachers  sent  throughout  the  kingdom  bf 
royal  authority  for  the  better  reformation  ai 
religion.  He 'was  made  Chaplain  to  the  Yn*- 
tector,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  by  hiia 
appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  Ibvids; 
he  was  consecrated  Sept.  9th,  1548,  by  Cranmer, 
assisted  by  Ridley,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  al<i 
Holbeach,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's chapel  at  Chertsey.  He  was  t^^' 
first  bishop  consecrated  on  the  bare  noiniLa- 
tion  of  the  Sovereign.  Troubles  awaited  him 
on  the  very  entrance  of  his  bishopric ;  ThcHiu^ 
Young,  the  precentor,  and  Rowland  Herrii-k. 
one  of  the  canons,  had  been  appointed  od&- 
missioners  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See,  an  i 
they  had  taken  advantage  of  their  situation 
to  strip  the  cathedral  of  its  plate  and  orna- 
ments, and  to  appropriate  to  their  own  prirat^ 
use  the  money  gained  by  the  sals  of  them 
they  had  also  put  the  episcopal  seal  to  sevei^ 
grants  without  the  Kmg's  authoritj.  Th^ 
bishop  hearing  of  this,  issued  his  commiiaus 
to  his  chancellor,  for  visiting  the  chapter.  ^ 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  diocese ;  the  chancfUor 
drow  up  the  commission  in  the  old  fonu 
which  did  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  the 
King's  supremacy,  and  this  circamstaBiv 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  thoee  whose  c»«' 
duct  was  to  be  the  subject  of  inquirr,  if^ 
only  to  disobey  the  commission,  but  to  accu** 
the  Bishop  of  criminally  designing  to  set  up 
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the  Pope's  authority  in   oppoeition    to    the 
K  ing's.    In  consequence  of  these  proceedings, 
the  Bishop  was  first  obliged  to  go  to  London 
to  answer  these  accusations,  which  consisted 
of  fifty-seven  charges,  most   of    them    ex- 
tremely frivolous  as  well  as  malicious ;  then 
he  was  sent  to  the  assizes  at  Caermarthen,  and 
afterwards  taken  back  to  London  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower.    His  imprisonment 
prevented  him  from  paying  his  dues  to  the 
Crown,  as  he  could  not  receive  his  revenues, 
and  this  was  afterwards  laid  to  his  charge  as 
a  further  crime.     Owing  to  the  fall  of  his 
pa^-oo,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  he  was  kept  in 
prison  till  the  death  of  Edward  YI.,  and 
when  Mary  came  to  the  throne  charges  were 
brought  against  him  very  different  from  those 
for>which  he  had  previously  been  confined. 
Daring  the  year  1554  he  appears  to  have  been 
either  in  the  Tower  or  the  King's  Bench, 
in  company  with  many  who  were  imprisoned 
while  changes  were  making  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  enable  the  Papists  to  put  to  death 
Uioae  who  would  not  submit  to  the  Roman 
C^hurch.    On  Jan.  28th,  1665,  Cardinal  Pole, 
the  Pope's  Legate,  granted  a  commission  to 
CTardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  other  bishops,  to  sit  upon 
and  judge,  aocording  to  the  laws  revived 
against  heretics,  aU  such  ministers  and  others 
aa  were  in  prison  for  heresy.     On  the  30th 
Bishop  Farrar  appeared  before  them,  together 
with  Taylor,  Bnidford,  and  Saunders.    On 
Feb.  4th   he  was  again    called   before  tho 
commissioners,  but  refusing  to  retract  his 
opinions,  he  was  in  the  course  of  ten  days 
sent  down  to  his  own  diocese  in  Wales  to 
be  condemned.    OnpFeb.  20th  he  was  brought 
bt'fore  Dr.  Morgan,  his  successor  as  Bishop 
of   St.    Davids,  in  custody   of  the  sheriff, 
who  delivered  him  over  to  the  ofificers  of 
the   ecclesiastical    power.      On  March  4th, 
biding  called  again  before  Dr.   Morgan,  he 
demanded  a  copy  of  the  articles  exhibited 
acainst  him,  instead  of  which  he  was  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  tenets  of  Kome : 
[11  That  marriage  in  a  priest  is  unlawful; 
I'l]  that  he  believed  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
itantiation ;  [3]  that  the  Mass  is  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  [4]  that 
eeneral  councils,  lawfully  assembled,  never 
did  nor  can  err ;  [6]  that  hope  and  charity, 
no  less  than  faith,  are  necessary  to  justifica- 
tion ;  and  J[6]  that  all  men  are  bouna  to  abide 
br  the  decisions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    To 
thc-se  articles  the  Bishop  refused  to  subscribe, 
and  at  his  next  appearance  he  delivered  a 
written  declaration  of  his  own  sentiments  on 
these  subjects,  similar  to  that  which,  with 
Hooper  and  others,  he  had  signed  on  May 
^th  in  the   preceding  year.      On  Wednes- 
day, March   13th,  he  appeared  again,   and 
Wing  demanded  whether  he  would  renounce 
his  errors,  he  appealed  from  Dr.  Morgan,  as 
Kn  incompetent   judge,    to    Cardinal    Pole. 
Morgan,  enraged  at  this,  proceeded  to  pro- 


nounce the  definite  sentence  against  him,  as 
a  heretic  excommunicated,  to  be  degraded 
from  the  priesthood,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  power  to  be  put  to  death  by  burning- 
in  the  fire.  On  Saturday,  May  30th,  1665, 
the  sentence  was  put  in  execution  in  the 
market-place  of  Caermarthen,  the  Bishop  sus- 
taining the  torments  of  the  fire  with  wonder- 
ful constancy  and  patience. 

Parse. — The  term  used  for  the  vernacu- 
lar amplification  read  between  the  verses  of 
the  Epistles  and  Oospels,  which  were  read  iu 
Latin,  and  then  each,  verse  was  paraphrased 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned. 

Fast. — Strictly  speaking,  this  signifies 
total  abstinence  from  food  and  drink  for  any 
given  period ;  but  the  word  is  commonly  used 
to  signify  abstinence  from  particular  kinds 
of  food,  particularly  flesh  meat,  and  some- 
times it  expresses  abstinence  from  certain 
pleasures  not  unlawful  —  in  a  word,  teif- 
restraint. 

Fasting  was  practised  by  the  heathens  of 
old,  and  also  by  the  Jews.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, had  only  one  fast  in  the  year  prescribed 
by  the  Law  [See  Lev.  xvi.  29-34J,  but  there 
are  many  voluntary  fastings  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  sacred  histor}'.  In  the  days  of 
our  Lord  there  was  much  fasting.  There  is 
no  record  of  His  having  commanded  it,  but 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  assumes 
the  practice,  and  we  know  that  the  Apostles 
used  it  [Acts  xiii.  2-3;  xiv.  23;  xxvii.  9; 
2  Cor.  vi.  6;  xi.  27].  But  the  absence  of 
express  Scriptural  commands  on  the  subject 
has  ruled  Anglican  practice  so  far  as  this, 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  not  laid 
down  set  rules  such  as  are  laid  down  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Consequently, 
while  the  English  Prayer  Book  notes  ex- 
pressly what  are  "  days  of  fasting  or  abstin- 
ence," there  are  no  directions  at  all  what 
food  may  or  may  not  be  eaten,  but  the  matter  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  individual  consciences. 
[See  the  Homily  on  Fasting. 1  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  eating  of  fiesh  on  fish  days  (i,e.  Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays,  and  Saturdays)  was  forbidden 
by  statute.  It  is  very  common  in  old  parish 
registers  to  find  an  entry  that  ''A.  B.  re- 
ceived a  licence  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent."  The 
contention  that  fasting  is  advantageous  in 
respect  to  bodily  health  is  probably  to  a  great 
extent  true  in  particular  circumstances.  How 
far  it  is  also  advantageous  as  an  aid  to  devo- 
tional feeling  is  a  question  which  is  much 
discussed  by  Protestant  theologians.  While 
many  contend  that  it  is  a  great  help  to  self- 
discipline,  others  maintain  that  habitunl 
temperance  is  far  more  beneficial;  that 
mortification  beyond  this  has  a  tendency  to 
disturb  the  healthy  relation  between  body 
and  mind,  and  to  excite  the  imagination. 
But  the  setting  aside  of  seasons  like  Lent  for 
self-examinatioix  and  special  prayer  has  thQ 
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sanction  of  past  ages,  and  the  example  of  some 
of  the  holiest  of  men.  That  such  an  ob- 
servance of  seasons  has  been  common  among 
members  of  the  Church  needs  no  proof,  and 
there  have  been  also  Nonconformist  writers — 
like  Doddridge,  for  example — ^who  have  borne 
testimony  to  its  usefulness.  The  following 
vigorous  protest  against  the  too  frequent 
neglect  of  fasts  is  from  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  what  is  known  as  the  "  High  Church  " 
school  in  the  Anglican  Church: — 

**  The  Church  of  England  has  appointed  two- 
sevenths  of  the  year  as  days  of  Fasting  or 
Abstinence,  but  their  widespread  neglect  is  a 
i-eminder  of  Prince  Bismarck's  saying,  *  Bri- 
tannia metal  is  to  say  one  thing  and  do  an- 
other.* The  Ember  Days  are  well-nigh  for- 
gotten. The  close  connection  pointed  out  by 
our  Lord  between  prayer  and  faating,  if  evil 
spirits  are  to  be  cast  out,  was  forgotten  when 
the  Day  of  Intercession  for  missions  to  the 
heathen,  originally  appointed  in  1872  on  an 
Ember  Day,  was  moved  to  the  Feast  of  St 
Andrew  in  the  following  year,  though  by  the 
recent  change  to  St.  Andrew's  Eve  we  have 
been,  though  too  apologetically,  reminded  of 
that  connection.  Many  individual  efforts 
have  indeed  been  made  during  the  past  fifty 
years  to  remind  Church  people  of  the  duty  of 
fasting.  Archbishop  Longley  once  refused 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  Court  on  a  Friday. 
Bishop  Hamilton  religiously  observed  the 
Ember  Days.  The  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London  have  more 
than  once  pleaded  for  the  observance  of  the 
Ember  Seasons,  pointing  out  their  suitable- 
ness for  intercession  for  the  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  Church.  The  late 
Archdeacon  Freeman,  as  examining  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  used  to  urge  upon 
candidates  for  ordination  the  practice  of  re- 
fusing all  invitations  on  Fridays,  saving  how 
he  and  his  family  had  dune  this  lor  years, 
and  had  found  the  benefit  of  having  one  quiet 
week-day  for  religious  uses.  But  these  wit- 
nesses have  been  too  few.  There  are  fewer 
clerical  dinner  parties  on  Friday  than  there 
were;  but  many  clergymen  who  call  them- 
selves High  Churchmen  have  no  scruj^le  in 
going  to  tennis  parties,  or  balls,  or  giving 
school-treats  on  that  day.  One  of  the  chief 
contiibutions  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  the  Tracts 
for  the  Timet  were  his  tracts  on  Fattinff 
Nos.  18  and  66.  In  the  second  of  these  he 
points  out  that  retirement  from  social  enjojr- 
ment  is  a  part  of  fasting,  and  that  fasting  is 
a  most  important  i^art  of  spiritual  discipline. 
As  to  Wgils,  fasts,  and  days  of  abstinence, 
his  judgment  is,  that  the  English  Church 
does  not  mark  any  difference  between  them ; 
and  he  counsels  generally  such  an  amount  of 
self-denial  in  all  matters  as  each  individual 
can  bear,  avoiding  ostentation  and  censorious- 
ness,  though  not  being  ashamed  to  confess  by 
his  acts  his  obedience  to  the  Church.  During 
these  thirty  years  High  Churchmanship  has 


become  in  a  measure  popular;  but  is  then 
the  same  spirit  of  discipline,  of  humble,  deep, 
thoughtful  resolution,  that  there  was  fifty  or 
forty  years  ago  P  There  have  been  instanced 
of  extiuvagance,  and  we  have  leaxnt  the  use- 
ful  caution,  that  while  fasting  is  intended  to 
subdue  our  passions,  it  is  not  intended  to  im- 
pair our  strength  of  bod^  or  mind ;  but  it 
must  be  a  real  self-denial  if  we  would  be  tine 
to  the  Church  and  to  Christ,  Who  has  joined 
almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fiisting  together '&s 
part  of  the  righteousness  which  He  t&ugbi 
His  disciples.  The  clex^  are  bound  to 
teach  the  laity  to  fast  by  their  example. 
Meditation  is  doubly  useful  in  these  txaaes  of 
activity  and  excitement.  And  the  obeervaztoe 
of  fasting  days  cannot  but  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  reading,  which  is  so  neoeaaar^for 
the  clergy,  that  their  teaching  may  be  de^, 
pointed,  and  definite.  Lastly,  the  obeervamx 
of  Friday  would  teach  the  people  the  true 
spirit  of  the  observance  of  Sunday,  which 
cannot  be  more  happily  described  than  by  a 
phrase  used  in  a  public  notice  in  the  city  of 
Milan,  where  on  St.  John  Baptist  Day,  18.^3. 
being  a  Sunday,  the  custom  of  closing  the 
shops  on  every  Sunday  waa  by  common  coo- 
sent  begun  *  for  the  festal  repose  of  the  Lord  « 
Day.» " 

Fastinff  Commuxiion  ia  compulsory  in 
the  RomanGatholic  Church,  and  an  extreme 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  alao  deckr« 
that  "  if  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  anything, 
it  is  the  necessity  of  receiving  this  SacrameLt 
fasting.'*  The  following  quotations  are  from 
a  tract  issued  by  the  English  Church  Union  :— 
"In  the  third  centur}',  certain  persona  wk» 
were  afraid  lest  the  smell  of  wine  in  tfit- 
morning  should  betray  them  to  be  Christians 
adopted  water  instead,  and  thought  to  m&kt 
up  for  this  compromise  by  a  second  cekbru- 
tion  in  the  evening  with  a  mixed  cup,  and 
justified  themselves  by  reasoning  that  our 
Lord  offered  the  mixed  cup,  not  in  the  m<^m- 
ing,  but  after  supper.  St.  Cyprian,  howevt^, 
utterly  repudiated  the  idea  that  our  Ixhm'» 
time  of  Institution  was  any  precedent.  *  Chns^' 
he  said,  '  must  needs  offer  at  the  evening  of 
the  day,  that  the  very  hour  of  tHe  Sacritsce 
might  indicate  the  setting  and  evening  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  But  tee  celebrate  the  £ee»trrte{u-m 
of  the  Lord  in  the  morning,*  This  diffenroc^ 
between  the  original  Institution  of  our  Lard 
and  the  practice  of  His  followers  is  errrr- 
where  acknowledged.  St.  Gr^ory  NazianzcTi 
says,  *  He  delivered  the  Paschal  Myster>  t«> 
His  disciples  in  a  guest-chamber  and  ait<-r 
supper,  u^  in  temples  and  before  supper.^  St. 
Augustine  {ad  Januar)  :  '  It  is  as  clear  aa  dsj 
that  when  the  Apostles  first  received  tb* 
Lord's  Body  and  Blood  they  did  not  recviv> 
fasting.  Ought  it,  then,  to  be  a  niatt<2r  w* 
reproach  to  the  Catholic  Church  that  ths« 
Sacrament  is  always  received  fasting  ^  Fr. 
from  that  time,  it  seemed  good  to  the  Hyly 
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Ghoflt  that,  for  the  honour  of  so  great  a 
iucnment,  the  Itord's  Body  and  Blood  should 
enter  the  Christianas  mouth  before  other  food : 
whence  it  is  that  this  custom  is  kept  through- 
out the  world.    And  though  the  Lord  gave  it 
ifter  meat,  yet  the  brethren  ought  not  to 
tt>aemble  to  receive    that   Sacrament   after 
dinner  or  supper,  nor  mix  it  up  with  their 
loeak,  as  they  did  whom  St.  Paul  reproves 
and  corrects.    For  our  Saviour,  in  order  more 
t-amestiy  to  recommend  the  depth  of  that 
Mystery,  wished,  as  He  was  going  away  from 
iiis  disciples  to  Uis  Passion,  to  fix  it  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  as  His  last  act.    And  He 
left  no  direction  as  to  the  future  order  of  its 
reception,  in  order  that  He  might  reserve  it 
for  the  Apostles  to  settle,  by  whose  instru- 
mentality He  was  to  govern  the  Church.  For 
hsd  He  bidden  that  it  should  be  always  re- 
(oired  after  other  food,  no  one,  I  believe, 
would  have  altered  that  custom.'    St.  Chry- 
lio^m  (ad  Cyriac),  in  his  fervid  way,  gives 
the  tone  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  on  this 
subjecL      When    accused    of    giving    the 
Kuchaiist  to  persons  who  were  not  fasting — 
'If  I  have  done  any  such  thing,'  says  he, 
*iet  my  name  be  blotted  out  of  the  roll  of 
bt<iiop9,  nor  be  inscribed  in  the  book  of  the 
<  Orthodox  Faith,  since,  lo !  if  I  have  done  any 
$urh  thing,  Chiwi  also  will  cast  me  out  of  His 
Kingdom.'    And  though  St.  Chrysoetom  in- 
timates that  if  he  be  still  pressed  on  this  point 
iu:  coold  at  any  rate  appeal  to  our  Lord's  first 
Intititution  in  defence  of  himself,  yet  it  is 
oaly  as  an   exception  to  his  general  rule. 
Therefore,'  urges  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,   *it 
wdji  very  reasonable  that  the  Church  took  up 
the  custom,  and  therefore  those  who  cause- 
It  uly  do  prevaricate  it  shall  bear  their  own 
burden,  and  are  best  reproved  by  St.  Paul's 
Words,  *'we  have  no  such  custom,  nor  the 
<;hurche«  of  God." '    The  29th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  397,  forbids  unfasting 
'^  l^'bnitions  except  on  Maundy  Thursday  and 
•it  po^i- prandial  masses  for  deceased  relations. 
Trie  Maundy  Thursday  exception  was  with- 
iRiwn  by  the  29ih  canon  of  the  Council  in 
TrulJo,  692." 

Aj^ainst  this  it  is  only  right  to  quote  the 
mu«t  recent  authoritative  Anglican  utterance 
iQ  the  subject.  Arciibishop  Benson,  in  his 
(■rimary  charge  [1886],  writes  as  follows  :— 
"Ua  us  not  corrupt  reverence  into  super- 
^!ition  by  a  fierce  insistence  on  Fasting  Com- 
munion. In  itself  it  is  a  natural  and  pure 
fcnn  of  reverent  devotion  for  those  capable 
•f  it,  always  remembering  that  it  is  a  means 
L"  an  end,  and  that  if  it  spoils  temper,  health, 
*r  home-peace,  it  is  spoiling  religion.  It  was 
istomary  with  the  old  Evangelical  school, 
in<i  with  persons  of  old-fashioned  piety  long 
>fiore  them,  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  com- 
urt.  In  health,  and  at  reasonable  hours,  a 
Jirfatnees,  a  deamess,  a  disengagednees  go 
rith  it.  But  I  see  now  the  insistence  on  it 
;i-adually  depriving  delicate  persons  of  the    . 


Eucharist  for  long  periods.  I  see  it  dividing 
the  clergy,  and  making  some  unwilling  to 
attend,  and  some  unable  to  receive,  at  the 
only  eucharistic  gatherings  possible  for  their 
brotherly  intercourse.  I  see  some  clergy 
falling  into  idle  habits,  and  wasting  the 
morning  hours  of  Sunday,  in  order  to  be 
able  *  to  take  a  late  celebration,'  as  it  is  said. 
And  if  these  sights  startle  us  with  at  least 
apparent  reminders  of  certain  Divine  re- 
monstrances, the  awe  of  them  deepens  as  we 
connect  them  with  contemporary  phenomena. 
**If  materialism  in  various  shapes  outside 
the  Church  alarms  many  as  a  tendency  of  the 
age,  we  have  read  and  noticed  but  little  if 
we  do  not,  with  the  earliest  Fathers,  perceive, 
and  with  the  latest  observers  verify,  the  fact 
that  within  the  Church  there  is  sure  to  be 
some  corresponding  and  correlative  tendency. 
And  so  it  proves.  There  is  a  materialistic 
tone  and  temper  about  certain  denunciations 
and  directions  which  are  published  among  us. 
Materialists  might  point  to  them  (if  they 
thought  it  worm  their  while)  to  show  that 
the  identification  of  spirit  witli  matter  is  not 
so  novel  a  doctrine.  If  Christian  priests  even 
remotely  assist  that  issue  (and  this  aasistance 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  very  remote),  one  of 
the  Church's  redemptions  will  be  marred 
unawares  from  within.  But  do  not  let  me 
be  misunderstood.  True  reverence  and  true 
self -discipline  will  not  cease  to  long  for  and 
to  use  every  hint  by  which  we  can  help  them 
to  get  further  from  self  and  nearer  to  God. 
Fasting  Communions  would  not  cease,  though 
the  utmost  contrary  to  materialism  were 
taught.  The  sick  would  not  go  without  their 
Communions  if  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England  be  humbly  followed.  And  that  use. 
it  must  be  romemoered,  has  probably  never 
negatived  any  apostolic  or  sub  -  apostolic 
custom  "  [p.  97]. 

Patolism. — The  doctrine  of  irresistible 
necessity,  not  as  the  result  of  the  inevitable 
laws  of  the  Creator,  such  as  Hobbes  contended 
for,  as  docs  the  modem  atheist,  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  His  arbitrary  power.  It  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  extrome  or  logical 
form  of  Calvinism,  which  triumphantly  quotes 
the  text  about  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  and  bids  men  not  cavil  at  the  irresist- 
ible will  of  the  Supreme.  But  it  reaches  its 
completeness  in  the  calm  submissiveness  to 
fate  which  marks  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Mahometans.     [Election  ;  Fuse  Will.] 

Fathers. — This  name  of  Father  is  given 
to  those  early  Christian  bishops  whose 
writings  have  been  handed  down  through  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  aro  still  quoted. 
Their  worth  lies  in  the  insight  they  give  us 
into  the  laws  and  uses  of  the  Church  in  the 
early  ages,  and  in  the  statements  of  their  idea^ 
on  all  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Feast.    [Holy  Days.] 
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FeastingB  ol'  the  Jews  were  more  than 
ordinary  preparations  of  meats  and  drinks, 
for  the  entertainment  and  good-fellowship 
of  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  extra- 
ordinary and  more  liberal  kind  of  enter- 
tainment, by  way  of  feasting,  was  called 
**  Mishteh,**  from  their  free  drinking  at  such 
times.  And  there  was  also  a  kind  of  feasting 
in  which  they  made  merry  together,  eating 
the  remainder  of  their  sacrifices.  In  these 
greater  feasts  there  were  ceremonies  prepara- 
tory, which  were  chiefly  "  Salutation,"  either 
by  words,  as,  "The  Lord  bless  you,"  or  "  Peace 
be  upon  thee,"  or  by  asking  each  other  of 
their  welfure ;  or  elsie  by  gestures,  as  pro- 
strating the  whole  body  ;  but  most  commonly 
by  an  ordinary  kiss.  The  second  preparatory 
ceremony  was  washing  the  feet,  which  was 
the  office  of  the  meanest  servants  in  the 
family.  The  third  ceremony  was  pouring  of 
oil  upon  the  head,  and  thus  Christ  reproves 
the  Pharisee  that  invited  Him,  for  not  anoint- 
ing His  head.  After  the  performance  of  these 
ceremonies,  the  master  of  the  house,  sitting 
down  with  the  rest  of  his  guests,  took  a  cup 
of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  thus  began  his 
thanksgiving,  which  we  call  grace  before 
meat :  "  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
which  createdst  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  After 
this  blessing  of  the  cup,  the  master  of  the 
house  took  the  bread,  which  he  lightly  cut, 
but  not  quite  through,  in  order  that  he  might 
break  it  more  easily,  and  holding  it  in  both 
his  hands,  he  blessed  it  with  these  words: 
"  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the 
King  of  the  world,  which  bringeth  forth 
bread  out  of  the  earth."  Which  done,  the 
master  broke  the  bread,  and  distributed  it  to 
every  one  that  sat  at  the  table,  and  then  they 
began  to  partake  of  the  dishes  that  were  pro- 
dded. At  the  end  of  the  feast  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  somebody  for  him,  gave  thanks 
again,  after  this  manner :  **  Let  us  bless  Him 
who  has  fed  us  of  His  own,  and  by  Whom  we 
live;"  and  then  all  the  guests  answered, 
"  Blessed  be  He  of  whose  meat  we  have  eaten, 
and  of  whose  goodness  we  live."  Which  done, 
he  that  began  proceeded  with  a  "  Blessed  be 
He,  and  blessed  be  His  name :  "  [1]  For  their 
present  food ;  [2]  for  their  deliverance  out  of 
servitude:  [3]  for  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision ;  [4]  for  the  Law  g^ven  by  Moses.  Con- 
cluding with  a  prayer  that  God  would  have 
mercy  [1]  on  His  people  of  Israel ;  [2]  on  His 
own  city,  Jerusalem ;  [3]  on  Sion,  the  taber- 
nacle of  His  riory  ;  r4J  On  the  kingdom  of 
the  house  of  David,  His  anointed ;  [5 j  that 
He  would  send  the  prophet  Elias ;  and  lastly, 
that  He  would  make  them  worthy  of  the 
days  of  Elias,  and  of  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come.  Which  done,  a  graoe-cup  went  round 
the  table,  blessed  after  the  same  manner  as  at 
the  beginning.  Besides  the  daily  sacrifices, 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  perpetual  weekly 
feast,  and  observed  with  as  much  strictness 
and  religion  as  any  other  festival.    The  first 


day  of  every  month  (which  was  laxutr  with 
the  Jews),  was  also  a  holy  day,  and  called  the 
**New  Moon."  They  had  five  other  aolema 
festivals,  which  were  celebrated  every  ytar. 
As  for  their  posture  at  table,  it  is  apftarent 
that  it  was  the  same  as  with  the  Romans ;  that 
is  to  sa  V,  lying  or  leaning  upon  conches  roan  i 
a  round  taole  us  described  by  £xekieL ;  where 
he  says,  <*Thou  satest  upon  a  stately  be<i 
with  a  table  prepared  before  it."  And  tb- 
custom  of  pulling  oft  their  shoes  implies  the 
antiquity  of  the  same  custom. 

Feasts  of  Charitr,  or  AgB,pm,  ^en^ 
held  at  fixed  times  in  the  early  days  of  th'^ 
Christian  Church,  when  Christiana   met  tn. 
gather  for  a  common  meal.    They  were  pri> 
bably  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  ^nti 
were  provided  by  the  richer  members  of  th» 
ChurcL     The  food  consisted  of  bread  and 
wiiie,  meat,  milk,  and  fruit,  but  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  guests.     Both  men 
and  women  attended  the  feasts,  though  thtv 
sat  at  different  tables,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  meal  a  special  loaf  and  cup  were  ble;«$ed 
and  passed  round  in  commemoration  t>{  the 
Lord  s  death.     The  meal  was   followed  bv 
prayers,   exhortations,  and    explanations  vi 
Scripture,  and  afterwiu^ds  by  the  salutation  or 
holy  kiss.     At  first  these  feasts  were  assem- 
blies of  rich  and  poor  alike,  but  in  time,  a^ 
social  distinctions  began  to  reassert  them- 
selves, they  became  either  banquets  for  th* 
wealthy,  or  distributions  of  food  by  the  rich 
among  the  poor.    Another  cause  which  led  to 
their  faUing  into  disuse  was  that  Christians 
began  to  bmld  or  set  apart  places  of  worEhift, 
and  would  not  use  them  as  mere  refectorioe, 
whereas  hitherto  they  had  used  the  same  room 
for  dwelling-place   and  church.      Att4^inptii 
were  made  later  to  re^dve  the  ancient  custom, 
and  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  his  sister  Monirt 
frequenting  the  agapsB ;  but  these  efforts  had 
no  lasting  effect,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only 
trace  of  Sie  feasts  was  in  the  dedication  tea- 
tivals  of  churches,  at  which  times  agapse  ««' 
tinned  to  be  held  as  late  as  the  sixth  centorr. 

Featly,  Daniel,  D.D.  [1682- l64o; 
rector  first  of  Lambeth,  then  of  Acton.  Hf 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in 
1643,  and  was  the  last  episcopal  member  vho 
remained  in  it.  He  wrote  [1]  The  Dippnt 
dipt,  or  the  Anabapt%$tM  duekt  and  pUmgedfer 
head  and  ear*  at  a  di&putation  m  SotUkwtrk  ; 
[2]  Mystica  Clavis,  a  set  of  sennons  on  hard 
texts ;  [3]  a  book  on  Private  Devotiof^. 

Fees. — Ecclesiastical  fees  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  divisions :— [1]  Those  payable 
to  the  clergy  ;  [2]  those  payable  to  diooeam 
officials-  [1]  Of  lees  payable  to  the  cleno. 
what  are  called  "  surplice  fees  *'  form  the  muo 
part ;  they  are  fees  paid  to  the  incumbent  for 
performing  certain  offices  of  the  church  lor 
individuals;  in  their  origin  these  fees  wcn» 
quite  voluntary,  but  long  and  immemorial 
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custom  has  low  made  them  obligatory.  In 
the  Constitatioiis  of  Archbishop  Langton  it  is 
enacted.  '*  We  do  firmly  enjoin  that  no  sacra- 
ment of  tiie  Chnrch  shall  be  denied  to  anyone 
upon  the  accoant  of  any  sum  of  money,  nor 
^hall  tnatrimony  be  hindered  therefor ;  be- 
K^ase  if  anything  hath  been  accustomed  to  be 
idren  by  the  pious  devotion  of  the  faithful, 
we  will  that  justice  be  done  thereupon  to  the 
rharches  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  after- 
wards ; "  and  there  is  a  similar  law  as  to  burial. 
It  u  to  be  noted  that  no  fee  can  be  lawfully 
dpooanded  for  Holy  Baptitm^  nor  for  the  regis- 
try thereof  [35  &  36  Viet.,  c.  36,  an  Act 
olttained  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  set 
at  n»t  all  doubts  on  the  subject]. 

Fees  for  Marriage  depend  upon  special  cus- 
tom of  each  pariah,  and  the  obligation  to  pay 
feiith  fees  is  enforced  by  6  &  7  Will.  IV., 
(.  86.  This  Act  also  gives  power  to  the 
hUhop  of  the  diocese,  when  marriages  are  per- 
formed in  licensed  chapels  or  churches,  to 
ttiiflgn  a  part  or  the  whole  of  such  fees  to  the 
minister  and  clerk  of  such  chapel,  with  the 
I'onsent  of  the  incumbent  and  clerk  of  the 
|»truh  church.  Br  3  and  4  Vict.,  c  60,  the 
<  onsents  of  the  said  incumbent  and  clerk  wete 
no  longer  necessary.  By  the  Act  of  Will.  IV., 
the  fee  for  searching  in  the  reg^ters  "  over  a 
^k^riod  not  exceeding  one  yoar,  is  the  sum  of 
oQe  shillmg,  and  sixpence  additional  for 
t-reiy  additional  year,  and  the  sum  of  two 
•killings  and  sixpence  for  every  single  cer- 
tificate." 

Fees  for  Churching  of  Women. — ^The  rubric 
sa}s,  "The  woman  who  oometh  to  give  her 
thlinkB  must  offer  accustomed  offerings."  In 
the  case  of  Xaylor  v.  Seotty  in  the  year  1728, 
the  custom  was  recognised  as  established,  but 
th»*  amount  was  not  recoverable  at  law. 

Fees  for  Burials  depend  upon  the  particular 
oMj^e  and  custom  of  each  parish.  In  cases 
^■here  the  churchyards  have  been  closed,  and 
i>-meterie8  established,  the  cemetery  company 
are  bound  by  law  [^10  &  11  Vict.,  c.  66, 
!^\  oi]  to  pay  a  certam  sum  prescribed  in  the 
Act  to  the  incumbent  and  clerk  of  the  parish 
irvm  which  a  body  is  brought  for  burial  in 
*hfi  consecrated  part  of  the  cemetery.  In  the 
ewe  of  a  cemetery  provided  by  a  borough, 
th>i  council  of  the  borough  have  power  to  fix 
ihf-  fees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diooeee. 

In  some  cases,  the  vestries  have  had  to 
place  prohibitory  fees  on  the  burials  of  non- 
pmshionen,  in  order  to  preserve  the  parish 
'.'hmchyard  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners. 
Hr  .59  Oeoi^  III.,  c  134,  the  power  of  fixing 
tho  amount  of  fees  was  vested  in  the  £c- 
iHiastical  Commissioners,  with  the  consent 
I'f  the  vestry  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
"Theso  fees  were  often,  m  olden  times, 
'-Itisiied  under  the  head  of  altarage,  because 
thf  y  belonged  to  the  priest  by  reason  of  the 
%ItAr  {obventio  oUofHs)  **  [Phillimore].  They 
u«  also  termed  obventions.   ,The  incumbent 


of  a  parish  is  also  entitled  to  fees  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  and  gravestones,  in 
church  or  churchyard,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vaults  for  burial. 

[2]  Fees  payable  to  the  diocesan  ofiicials. 
By  Constitution  of  Archbishop  Stratford,  the 
fee  for  Ordination  was  not  to  exceed  sixpence  ; 
and  by  canon  35  of  the  year  1603,  the  fee  is 
not  to  exceed  ten  shillings ;  but  for  the  letters 
testimonial  of  ordination  under  the  bishop's 
seal,  extra  fees  are  payable,  on  the  ground 
that  these  are  no  part  of  ordination,  but  are 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  clergy.  The 
fees  payable  by  the  clergy  at  ordination  and 
on  other  occasions,  to  the  officials  of  the 
diocese,  were  fixed  by  an  Order  in  Council  of 
March  ^9th,  1869.  According  to  this  order, 
clergy  pay  £2  7s.  at  ordination. 

Feet  on  Institution  are  fixed  by  an  Order  in 
Council  pi  July  24th,  1867,  under  Act  1  &  2 
Vict.,  c.  106,  at  £7  138.  6d.,  and  for  Induetion 
£1  8s.  [For  other  fees  payable,  see  First- 
fruits  and  Tenths.]  For  licence  to  a  per- 
petual curacy,  the  fee  is  £4  9s.  Fee  for 
licence  to  a  curacy  is  13s.,  in  addition  to 
stamp  duty.  For  licence  of  non-residence 
18s.,  plus  stamp  duty.  Under  the  order  of 
March  19th,  1869,  the  following  fees  wore 
fixed : — For  resignation  of  a  benefice,  £1  Is., 
paid  to  the  bishop's  secretary ;  for  visitations 
of  bishops  and  archdeacons^  18s. ;  for  conse- 
cration of  church  and  churchyard^  12  guineas ; 
for  burial  ground  alone,  10  guineas. 

The  fees  payable  by  the  clergy  jit  institu- 
tion are  recoverable  by  monition  and  seques- 
tration. The  most  important  Acts  dealing 
with  Fees  are  1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  106,  &  30 
&  31  Vict.,  c.  135. 

FelioiBsimiui.  —  [l]  A  schismatical 
deacon  of  the  Church  of  Carthage,  in  the  third 
century.  He  was  appointed  by  Novatus  with- 
out St.  Cyprian's  consent,  and  opposed  himself 
to  the  episcopal  system  of  government,  which 
St  Cyprian  upheld.  During  the  Decian  perse- 
cution, and  the  absence  of  St.  Cyprian, 
Felioissimns,  and  five  other  priests  like-minded 
with  himself,  joined  with  the  persecutors  of 
the  Christians.  He  persuaded  the  presbyters 
to  readmit  the  lapsi  to  Communion  before 
they  had  gone  through  the  usual  course  of 
penance;  and  this  being  forbidden  by  the 
prelate  on  his  return,  Fclicissimus  and  his 
party  assembled  and  fornuilly  excommunicated 
nim  and  all  others  who  did  not  adhere  to 
their  views,  and  chose  Fortnnatus  as  their 
bishop  [£aster,  261].  Felicissimus  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  support  of  Cornelius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  but  failed;  the  Novatian 
controversy  having  just  broken  out  between 
Home  and  Carthage,  making  Cornelius  and 
St.  Cyprian  natural  allies. 

[2]  A  confessor  at  Carthage,  imprisoned 
with  Kogatianus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Decian  persecution.  It  was  to  these  two 
confessors  that  St.  Cyprian  wrote,  exhorting 
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them  to  take  care  of  his  flock  in  his  absence, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bishops  Caldonios 
and  Herculanus,  apd  whom  he  commiwioned 
to  ezcommunicate'ihe  schismatic  Felicissimus. 
Their  festival  stands  in  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology  on  Oct.  26th. 

PelidtaSy  St.,  was  a  Roman  lady  of 
high  rank,  who  had  been  left  a  widow  with 
seven  sons.  Her  influence  in  Rome  was  so 
great  that  the  heathen  priests  petitioned  the 
Emperor  that  she  might  be  imprisoned. 
Authorities  do  not  agree  as  to  under  which 
emperor  she  was  persecuted,  some  saying 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  some  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  Governor  of  Rome,  Publius,  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  recant  by 
working  upon  her  feelings  as  a  mother ;  but 
she  refused  even  to  beg  for  her  children's 
lives,  still  less  for  her  own.  The  governor 
then  caused  her  and  her  sons  to  appear  before 
him  publicly,  and  when  she  still  persisted  in 
her  refusal  to  saciifice  to  the  gods,  ordered 
her  to  be  struck  on  the  face.  He  then  turned 
to  the  boys,  and  asked  each  separately  to  re- 
nounce his  faith  and  so  escape  martyrdom, 
but  they  one  and  all  remained  steadfast. 
They  were  sent  to  prison,  waiting  the  Em- 
peror's orders.  He  decreed  that  they  should 
be  treated  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  religion, 
and  be  executed  by  different  methods.  The 
eldest,  Januarius,  was  beaten  with  whips 
loaded  with  lead;  Felix  and  Fhilip  were 
killed  with  clubs ;  Silanus  was  thrown  head- 
long from  a  high  place;  and  the  three 
youngest— Alexander,  Vitalis,  and  Martial — 
were  beheaded.  Felicitas  was  kept  in  prison, 
enduring  great  hardships,  and  at  length  she 
too  was  beheaded. 

Felix  Z.y  Pope  and  martyr,  was  a  Roman 
by  birth.  He  succeeded  Dionysius,  in  269. 
liis  first  act  was  to  depose  Paul  of  Samosata 
[Samosata,  Paul  of].  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who 
had  founded  a  heresy  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Sabellians,  and  to  set  up  Domnus  in  his 
place.  At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  written 
a  letter  to  Maximus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
stating  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. He  was  murdered  in  274,  in  the  Aure- 
lian  persecution,  after  having  himself,  as  it  is 
said,  buried  342  martyrs. 

Felix  ZZ. — ^When  Liberius,  in  355,  was 
banished  on  his  refusal  to  sign  the  condemna- 
tion of  Athanasius,  the  Arian  party  made 
Felix  Pope.  A  petition  was  soon  brought 
forward  for  the  recall  of  Liberius,  and  the 
Emperor  Constantius  proposed  that  the  two 
should  hold  the  ISee  jointly.  But  the  Romans 
refused  to  allow  this,  so  Felix  was  compelled 
to  retire.  His  fate  is  unknown.  Some  hold 
that  his  adversaries  killed  him,  others  that  he 
rebelled,  and  others  that  he  died  in  seclusion 
at  Porto. 

Pelix  ZZZ.  succeeded  Simplicius  I.  in 
483.    He  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  assisting  in 


the  first  rupture  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  Acacius,  the  Bishop  </f 
Constantinople,  being  a  favourer  of  tlxi 
MoKOPHYSXTBS  fq-v-l^  pcrsuadod  the  Emper-.-n 
Zeno  to  issue  the  HBXoTzcoir  [q.T.],  and  ap- 
posed the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  setting  up 
Peter  Mongus,  one  of  the  sect,  in  his  p.aic. 
The  deposed  bishop  appealed  to  Rome,  so  Ft  lit 
sent  two  bishops,  Messinus  and  Vitalis.  to 
order  his  restoiation.  The  legatee  were  cur- 
rupted  by  bribes,  and  did  not  fulfil  their  trus, 
whereupon  Felix  called  a  council  of  seventv- 
seven  bishops  at  Rome,  and  excommnnicatwi 
Acacius,  Peter  Mongus,  and  the  legates. 
This  caused  a  schism,  which  was  not  healed 
till  819.     Felix  died  in  492. 

Felix,  St.,  Bishop  of  Nantes  in  the  sixth 
century,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  £amily.  He  was  bom  at  Bourges  in  ol'i 
was  ordained  priest  in  540,  and  was  choyn 
Bishop  of  Nantes  after  the  death  iA 
Eumikss,  in  550.  He  assisted  at  the  thini 
Council  of  Paris  in  557,  and  on  his  retoin 
home  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  disinplin" 
that  was  decreed  by  the  Council.  When  K'.dj 
Clothaire  took  Nantes  in  560,  he  made  thr 
Bishop  governor  of  the  town,  which  post  b*- 
held  until  the  King's -death,  and  then  resisrnt^ 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  himself  up  to  hi^ 
proper  work.  He  was  present  at  the  Coun<.Il 
of  Tours  [566],  and  the  fourth  Council  of  Piuis 
[573].  At  the  latter  Council  he  had  a  dispute 
with  Archbishop  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  de- 
scribes him  as  careless  and  boastful,  and  eUiX*» 
that  if  Felix  had  been  Bishop  of  Marseille «. 
the  Egyptian  ships,  instead  of  bringing  oil  an<i 
spices,  would  have  only  transported  thither 
paper  on  which  the  Bishop  could  write  against 
the  good  men  of  his  time.  Fortunatus,  Bishop 
of  Poitiers,  describes  in  one  of  his  poem-- 
Felix's  great  success  in  converting  the  Saxon* 
round  Um.  Becoming  dangerously  ill,  hi 
nominated  his  nephew  Burgundianus  as  bis 
successor.  But  Gregory  declared  the  nomiiu- 
tion  to  be  irregular,  and  refused  to  consecratt 
him.    Felix  died  in  684.   His  day  is  July  Tth. 

FeliXp  St.,  of  Nola,  in  Ounpanui. 
lived  in  the  third  century.  Having  been 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  or> 
dained  reader,  exorcist,  and  lastly  priebt,  by 
Maximus,  Bishop  of  Nola.  During  the  pei- 
secutions  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  Maximib 
was  forced  to  retire  into  the  deserts,  whilf 
Felix,  who  had  stayed  behind,  was  ssisni. 
carried  before  the  magistrate,  and  thrown, 
loaded  with  chains,  into  prison.  During  thf 
night  it  is  said  that  an  angel  set  him  free,  and 
sent  him  to  Maximus,  who  wasd\nng  in  a  field 
full  of  thorns.  Felix  found  some  grapes  aman^ 
the  thorns,  which  he  pressed  and  gave  to  thf 
Bishop,  who  revived.  Felix  then  took  him 
on  his  shoulders,  and  carried  him  back  to  Nola. 
where  he  remained  concealed  in  his  hoa»  till 
Decius's  death,  in  251.  When  he  reappeai^ 
the  heathens  were  greatly  incensed  agaioit 
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hiffi.  90  he  ■gmin  hid  hinuelf  for  six  monthfl, 
till  the  stonn  was  over.  After  Maximus's 
li^ath,  all  wished  to  elect  Felix  bishop,  but  he 
ninsed  the  promotion,  and  persuaded  them  to 
(JboQse  Quintus,  while  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  hii  life  in  quietude.  The  date  of  his  death 
;s  not  socorately  known,  some  placing  it 
in  256,  and  some  ten  years  later.  He  was 
lyjted  for  his  great  charity,  often  exchanging 
\»i9.  only  good  coat  for  beggars'  rags  in  the 
etrcet.  A  great  many  miracles  were  said  to 
nave  been  done  at  his  tomb.  His  festival  is 
ktrptoaJsiL  14th. 

Felix,  Bishop  of  Treves,  lived  at  the  end 
*i  th«  foiuth  century.  He  was  consecrated  in 
'i^^,  by  a  synod  of  Ithadan  bishops,  or  fol- 
lowers of  Ithacius,  who  had  made  himself 
notorious  by  persecuting  the  PriscilliaBiBtB. 
Tbe  rest  of  the  Catholic  bishops  refused  to 
rwogniae  Felix  as  properly  consecrated,  as  the 
itremony  had  been  performed  by  schismatics, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  when  Ithacius  had 
l-ftrn  deposed  by  a  Council  convened  by  St. 
Amhruee  at  Milan,  they  refused  to  receive 
F<-lii  into  their  communion.  This  took  place 
*bout  the  year  398,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
M^ed  his  bishopric,  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
kry  which  he  had  himself  founded  near  Treves, 
oa  1  where  he  died  two  or  three  years  later. 
Notwithstanding  his  belonging  to  a  party 
^ith  which  the  principal  Catholic  bishops 
n^iued  to  communicate,  his  name  is  entered 
as  a  saint  in  the  calendar  for  March  26th. 

Peliz,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Catalonia,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Elipandus,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  was  the  originator  of  the  theory  of 
Adupdon,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tory.  They  affirmed  that  Christ  as  to  His  Di- 
vinity was  truly  the  Son  of  God,  but  that,  as 
inw,  Ee  was  the  Son  of  God  in  name  and  by 
^loption.  The  sect  grew  very  quickly,  and 
a  Uandl  at  Narbonne  and  a  Synod  [792]  at 
^tisbon  were  called  to  confute  it.  Charle- 
^ne  was  present  at  Ratisbon,  and  called  upon 
felix  to  abjure  his  error,  which  at  last  ho 
na  posted  to  do.  They  did  not  trust  him, 
^'*evCT,  so  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
^ore  the  renunciation  of  his  opinions  on  St. 
i^-Wr's  tomb,  and  was  allowed  to  return  to 
i^pain.  Before  he  had  been  there  long,  he 
*<am  relapted  into  heresy,  and  Charlemagne 
^■jSoA  upon  Alcuin  to  formally  refute  .the 
errors  of  the  Adoptionists,  so  a  Council  was 
^  at  Frankfort,  at  which  Felix  and  his 
w«>^  ^ere  condemned.  The  condemnation 
'^^is  repeated  at  Friuli  in  796,  at  Rome  and 
«  Aix.la-Chapelle  in  799.  At  the  latter  Council 
w  wgued  with  Alcuin,  was  convinced,  and 
'^e  an  orthodox  confession.  He  was  not 
'Jjowed  to  return  to  Urgel,  but  went  to  Lyons, 
^tt«ehediedin818. 

Fell,  JoHs,  son  of  Pr.  Samuel  Fell,  Dean 
M  Chrirtchurch,  was  bom  at  Sunningwell, 
»ar  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire.  He  was 
mitUA  to  Christchurch,  where  he  took  the 


degree  of  Master  in  1643,  about  which  time 
he  carried  arms  for  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  and 
was  afterwards  made  an  ensign.  He  became 
a  clergyman,  and  was  deprived  of  his  prefer- 
ment by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1648.  He 
continued  at  Oxford  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  had  a  private  congregation  of 
Royalists,  to  whom  he  ministered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  now  forbidden  Liturgy. 
At  the  Restoration  he  became  Canon,  and 
afterwards  Dean  of  Christchurch,  besides 
being  one  of  Charles  II.'s  chaplains  in 
ordinary.  In  1675  he  became  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  died  in  1686.  He  was  veiy 
charitable,  and  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning,  and  g^reatly  promoted  the  buildings 
and  privileges  of  the  University.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar  and  philologist.  His 
chief  works  were: — The  Life  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond ;  Sermons ;  Jieeponsio  ad  Epittolam 
Thonue  Hobbeeiy  Malmeiburieneie^  etc. 

Fellowsliip. — A  foundation  in  a  college, 
awarded  by  examination.  The  Fellow  is  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  the  revenues  and  a  voice 
in  the  government  of  his  college,  and,  if  he  be 
in  holy  orders,  to  presentation  to  one  of  the 
livings  attached  thereto.  Formerly  all  fel- 
lowships ceased  on  marriage ;  but  of  late  this 
rule  hf^  been  much  relaxed,  and  now  nearly 
all  colleges  have  special  rules  of  their  own 
regarding  them. 

Feltham,  Owen  [*.  1610,  d.  1678].— The 
author  of  ReeolveSj  Divine^  Moral^  Political ;  a 
work  which  has  gone  through  many  editions. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life. 

F^nAoUy  Francois  db  Salionac  db  la 
MoTUB,  was  bom  in  Perigord,  1661,  died  1715. 
He  was  early  destined  for  the  ministry,  and 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  that 
before  he  was  eighteen  he  was  called  on  by 
his  ucde,  the  Marquis  de  Fen^lon,  to  preach 
before  a  learned  assembly  in  Paris;  but 
fearing  lest  the  praises  bestowed  on  him 
should  cause  vanity,  he  was  sent  for 
several  years  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  at  length  took  orders  in 
1675.  In  1688  he  was  made  director  of  an 
institution  in  Paris  for  female  converts  to  the 
Roman  faith,  and  while  here  he  published  his 
first  work,  De  V^&dueation  dee  Filles,  a  very  well- 
known  book  in  this  country.  He  formed  a 
friendship  with  Bossuet,  who  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  at 
that  time  trying  to  unite  the  Churches  of 
France ;  by  him  F^ndlon  was  sent  to  Poitou, 
in  1685,  to  convert  the  Protestants.  He 
refused  a  military  escort,  preferring  to  use 
only  the  arms  of  the  Bible.  In  1689,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  King  tutor  to  his  heir- 
apparent,  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a 
task  which  he  discharged  most  faithfully, 
striving  to  prepare  the  mind  of  his  pupil  for 
the  real  business  of  life,  and  impressing  on 
him   the  futility  of   all   earthly   glory  and 
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power  wJiich  was  not  founded  on  the  great 
princif^es  of  justice  and  truth.  In  1694,  the 
King  presented  him  to  the  Abhey  of  St. 
Valery,  which  he  renounced  the  following 
year  on  being  made  Archbishop  of  Oambray. 
Just  at  this  time  began  the  controversy  about 
Quietism  (q.v.),  which  afterwards  brought 
about  his  disgrace.  In  1687  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
Guyon,  whose  piety  and  exemplary  life 
seemed  to  have  blinded  Fenelon  to  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  her  doctrines.  At  first 
Madame  de  Maintenon  held  her  in  favour, 
but  she  was  persecuted  by  Bossuet,  and  at 
length  the  protection  afforded  her  by  the 
former  was  withdrawn.  Bossuet  required 
Fenelon  to  condemn  her  doctrines,  but  instead 
of  this  he  published  a  book  called  Maxitnet  de* 
Saints  9ur  la  Vie  Interieure^  which  was  a 
defence  of  some,  at  least,  amongst  the  doc- 
trines of  Madame  Guyon.  Bossuet  answered 
this  by  publishing  a  rival  treatise,  Explieaiion 
des  Maximet  des  Saints^  which  was  received 
with  universal  approval,  while  his  opponent's 
work  was  loudly  condemned.  The  King, 
already  irritated  by  what  he  thought  were 
censures  on  himself  in  some  of  Fenelon's 
works  of  fiction,  ordered  that  his  book  should 
bo  submitted  to  the  tribunal  of  a  body  of 
ecclesiastics,  of  whom  Bossuet  was  one. 
Fenelon  refused  to  accept  him  as  judge,  and 
the  work  was  then  sent  to  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  who  delayed  his  reply  for  a  long  time, 
and  at  last,  in  1699,  came  a  decision  con- 
demning it.  Fenelon  at  once  submitted,  and 
signed  a  renunciation,  but  it  was  a  severe 
blow  to  him.  Bossuet  was  touched  by  his 
meekness,  and  would  have  sought  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  Louis  XIV.  was  just  then 
specially  irritated  against  him  on  account  of 
the  publication  of  TeUmaque,  This  had 
originally  been  written  for  his  pupil,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Fenelon  had  given  it 
to  an  amanuensis  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  it 
for  the  prince,  but  he  treacherously  made  a 
duplicate  copy,  which  he  published  without 
the  consent  of  the  author.  The  King, 
suspecting  that  some  passages  in  it  were  a 
satire  on  his  court,  was  furious,  and  the  book 
was  suppressed  in  France,  and  Fenelon  was 
forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  his 
late  pupil.  He  retired  to  his  own  diocese, 
and  there  led  a  quiet  life  till  his  death  in 
1715.  Fenelon  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote: — JJialoguea  det  Mortt^  DxalogwM  nur 
V Eloquence^  Directions  pour  la  Conscience  tPun 
Roi^  Demonstration  de  V Existence  de  Dieu^  etc. 
Many  of  his  works  were  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  pupil,  whom  he  hoped  to  see 
govern  with  liberal  views,  but  who  died  two 
yeai-s  before  his  tutor. 

Perial  Days. — Days  which  are  neither 
festivals  nor  fasts — ordinary  week  -  days. 
The  name  has  a  curious  history.      Feries^ 


amongst  the  Romans,  wei«  holy-dajrs  [kurm 
"holy;"  and  himermiy  *'days"],  especia.^ 
marked  by  the  cessation  from  all  work.  Soioi 
were  private,  observed  by  particular  fiuiiih«« 
the  others  public  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Tna 
the  Lupercalia  in  honour  of  Pan  were  ianws 
So  were  the  Aundimt  (so  called  because  thaj 
were  kept  every  ninth  day),  on  which  tiie 
country  people  met  to  buy  and  selL  Henoi 
the  derivation  of  our  word  **&ur."  In  oitt, 
Pope  Silvester,  because  he  would  not  call  um 
days  of  the  week  as  the  Jews  did — Ssib« 
batum.  Prima  Sabbati,  Secunda  Sabbati,  etc, 
nor  by  the  names  of  the  planets  or  false  gc>ls| 
as  the  pagans  did,  oalled  Sunday,  Dieei 
Domini;  Monday,  Feria  Prima;  Tuesday, 
Feria  Secunda,  etc.,  and  Saturday.  Diosj 
Sabbati ;  and  said  he  called  them  teria,  pm 
quod  a  necessariis  operibus,  sed  quad  a  tUM 
Christiani  feriarentur. 

Ferrar,  Nicholas  [*.  1692,  rf.  1637].--A 
clergy-man  of  the  Established  Ghurch,  cliiSf 
friend  of  George  Herbert.  He  was  onkmi-J 
deacon  by  Laud,  while  Bishop  of  St.  Davidis 
in  1626,  but  never  proceeded  to  priest*s  onl*r>. 
His  life  was  one  of  devout  asceticism,  and  he 
devoted  his  means,  which  were  ample.  ^' 
pious  uses.  His  house  was  like  a  monaster)*, 
m  which  he  scrupulously  observed  the  hoa^^. 
sleeping  on  the  floor,  and  rising  at  one  in  ihy 
morning.  He  provided  a  free  school  in  ti.- 
neighbourhood,  and  regularly  taught  in  it. 
[Z»/ef  by  Jebb  and  Mayor.  1866.] 

Ferraff  Robbrt.    [Farrar.] 

Ferrarai  Council  of.  —  Summoned  by 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  in  1438,  in  opposition  t" 
the  Council  of  Basle,  and  with  a  riew  t" 
restoring  union  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches.  The  four  questions  proposed  wen— 
I.  The  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whetln^ 
from  the  Father  alone,  or  likewise  from  th»- 
Son,  II.  The  use  of  leavened  or  unletvi'n^J 
bread  in  the  Eucharist.  III.  Purgatt'O". 
IV.  The  Supecmacy  of  the  Pope.  On  at-count 
of  the  plague  the  Council  was  transfenwl  t.» 
Florence.     [Florbncb,  Cor^xIL  of.] 

Ferry  Law.~The  law  pasped  in  Franty 
under  the  guidance  of  Julefl  Fwry,  in  1879, 
after  a  very  bitter  contest,  which  prohibit* 
the  members  of  any  not  recognised  relipou"' 
association  to  be  the  teachers  of  a  piib]i<' 
school.  It  was  aimed  at  the  Jesuits,  and  haJ 
the  effect  of  closing  twenty-seven  of  thoir 
colleges,  and  stopping  860  teadiers.  [Galuco' 
Church.] 

Festivals.— The  origin  of  these  is  vpn* 
ancient,  as  well  among  the  pagans  as  amoiu; 
the  Jews  and  Christians.  ITie  obeerranc^ 
may  be  said  to  come  naturally,  as  does  all 
external  worship.  The  simple  fact  that  v^ 
are  visible  and  material  creatures  impli^ 
visible  worship,  and  the  same  object  whic^  i* 
sought  by  it,  namely,  to  manifest  and  heieht^n 
inward  dovotion,  \b  that  which  is  intended 
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by  the  obterranoe  of  festivals.  Some  of  those 
of  Chnstiaoity  were  probably  instituted  in 
the  earliest  a^es,  others  were  afterwards  added 
At  different  times.  The  first  day  of  the  week, 
.tii  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  was 
kc'pt  holy  ever  since  the  Apostles*  times. 
Upun  this  day,  as  Justin  Martyr  observes, 
the  Christians  used  to  meet  for  public  prayer 
and  the  receiving  the  Eucharist.  Of  the  chief 
ledtivals  of  the  Church  account  will  be  found 
uDder  their  respective  headings.  They  are, 
trst  of  all,  those  connected  with  the  principal 
events  of  the  Saviour's  life.  Some  are  **  im- 
nio\-able  feasts,**  as  Christmas  Day,  which 
always  falls  on  Dec.  25th ;  others  are  movable, 
•li  Eastek,  and  Whttsuntidb,  which  depends 
i<n  Easter.  They  are  fully  given  at  the 
Ill-ginning  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
llifcn  rome  festivals  of  Apostles  and  Evangel- 
ists, and  of  Christ's  forerunner,  John  the 
Baptist.  There  is  one  in  commemoration  of 
the  Holy  Angels,  Sept.  29th,  and  one  dedi- 
cate to  All  Saints,  Nov.  Ist.  Those  festivals 
uhich  have  a  special  Collect,  etc.,  for  the 
Communion, are  HED-LBrrER  Days  (q.v.),  the 
others  Black-Lxttbb  Days. 

The  Christian  festivals  are  chiefly  designed 
fiT  Divine  Worship,  and  since  business  and 
ktjoor  are  hindrances  to  this  purpose,  these 
are  otdered  to  be  forborne  upon  the  great 
holidays.  This  laying  aside  work  and  employ- 
ineut  with  respect  to  Sunday  was  turned  into 
a  law  by  Coostantine  the  Great,  which  regula- 
tion was  confirmed  by  succeeding  princes. 
However,  working  is  not  forbidden  upon 
f^istivals,  and  here  the  practice  is  not  the  same 
in  all  places.  Among  many  Nonconforming 
^^^Jiea,  festivals  are  bttle  observed  except  as 
holida}'s.  The  festivals  in  the  Roman  rubrics 
4IV  didinguished  into  annual  festivals,  solemn 
m-ijors,  solemn  minors,  doubles,  semi-doubles, 
*nd  siiDples. 

The  Mahometan  festivals  are  fewer  in 
number  than  either  those  of  the  Jews  or 
Christians.  Friday  is  the  Mahometan's  day 
cf  rt^,  as  being  the  day  upon  which  Mahomet 
*as  bom.  On  this  day  they  meet  for  public 
pmyer,  and  keep  it  with  the  same  solemnity 
<u^  the  Christians  do  Sunday,  and  the  Jews 
^tarday,  praying  six  times,  whereas  upon 
other  days  they  are  not  obliged  to  say  above 
fire  prayers.  Besides  Friday,  they  have  their 
Ka<ter  or  Bairam,  and  two  other  solemn 
f'stivafe;  the  first,  called  the  Festival  of 
^'^criSces,  is  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  last 
month  of  the  year ;  the  second  comes  up  at 
the  end  of  the  fast  of  the  month  Bamadhan, 
•iiid  stands  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Clievut ;  no  sacrifices  are  offered  during  this 
festival,  it  being  only  distinguished  by  some 
Particular  prayers  said  in  the  mosques.  They 
Uve  also  9ome  festivals  upon  particular  occa- 
•*u>iia,  as  prayers  for  the  prospering  of  their 
&rDis,  for  rain,  or  fair  weaUier,  for  discharging 
their  vows,  and  in  memory  of  some  of  tiieir 
i^redecessors. 


Fetiohism  or  FetiBh-worsliip.— The 

word^^M^  comes  from  the  Portuguese /rtww, 
feitigdo,  " magic,"  " charm,"  or  ** oracle;"  and 
it  is  the  term  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa, 
where  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  European 
traders,  applied  to  their  religion.  The  word 
was  brought  into  use  in  Europe  by  De  Brosse, 
in  his  work  Du  Cuite  des  JDieux  Fetiehesy  pub- 
lished in  1760.  The  term  fetithitm  may  be 
explained  as  worship  rendered  to  objects  of 
art  or  nature,  to  animate  or  inanimate  bodies, 
or  their  qualities — in  fact,  anything  to  which 
a  magical  power  is  ascribed.  Thus  superstition 
might  cause  a  piece  of  wood,  a  horn  of  a  goat, 
a  certain  plant,  etc.,  to  become  a  fetish  in  the 
eyes  of  a  savage  who  thinks  that  it  exercises 
any  influence  upon  him,  and  then  this  fetish 
becomes  his  idol.  Fetishism  is  identical  with 
a  belief  in  charms,  and  the  poor  savage  will 
not  unfrequently  destroy  his  fetish  if  it  does 
not  favour  his  wishes. 

Fea6rbacll,Lui>wio  A.  \b.  1804,  J.  18721. 
— A  Kationalist  teacher  of  Germany.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  but  forsook  him,  and 
started  for  himself  as  a  Materialist,  holding 
that  God  is  a  creation  of  the  human  intellect, 
which  forms  an  ideal  of  its  own.  His  principal 
work  was  translated  by  Miss  Evans  ("  George 
Eliot "),  under  the  title  of  Essence  of  Chria- 
tianity, 

FeniUailS.— ^A  monastery  near  Toulouse, 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Jean  de  la  Barri^re  [b.  1644,  d, 
1600].  He  was  a  Cistercian,  and  his  new 
sect  was  only  a  reformation  of  the  Oi'der. 
Bairidre  became  Abbot  of  Feuillans  in  1674. 
There  was  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Cistercians,  but  in  1586  Pope  Sixtus  V.  con- 
firmed their  reforms  and  forbade  all  inter- 
ference with  them,  and  in  1695  they  were 
formed  into  a  separate  congregation.  Nun- 
neries, on  the  same  principle,  were  also 
formed,  the  nuns  being  called  the  Feuillant- 
ines. 

Fiacre^  St.,  son  of  Engenius  IV.,  King  of 
the  Scots,  was  probably  bom  about  606.  He 
was  educated  by  Conanus,  Bishop  of  Man, 
who  inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  a  secluded 
life.  He  went  with  his  sister  to  France,  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  entrusted  him  with 
the  erection  of  an  oratory  near  the  forest  of 
Fordille.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  became  a  favourite  resort  of  pil- 
grims. Upon  his  father's  death  a  message 
was  sent  him  urging  him  to  take  the  crown, 
but  he  refused  to  give  up  his  life  of  solitude, 
and  lived  at  Meaux  till  his  death  in  670.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  his  name  is 
associated  with  many  miracles  supposed  to 
have  been  wrought  by  him  both  before  and 
after  his  death. 

Fichte,  JoHANN  Gottlieb  [*.  1762,  d. 
1814]. — A  metaphysical  writer,  a  disciple  of 
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Lessing,  whose  first  theories  involved  the 
principle  that  by  "  Gk>d  "  is  meant  the  Moral 
Government  of  the  World — that  in  this  sense, 
and  in  this  only,  the  belief  in  God  is  true  and 
needf uL  Later  in  life  he  approached  Chzistian 
views.  His  Destination  of  Man^  Way  towards 
the  Blessed  Life^  etc. ,  were  attempts  to  formu- 
late views  and  convictions  for  himself  con- 
cerning Christianity,  and  he  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  realise  that  it  ia  something  more  than  a 
code  of  morals.  How  far  it  was  a  symbolic 
presentment  or  historic  fact  he  never  seems 
entirely  to  have  settled.  He  had  been  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  this  lay  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the 
movement  of  his  mind.  He  was  continually 
at  work  upon  the  inquiry  —  what  was 
needed  to  make  him  free,  to  enable  him  to 
fulfil  his  destiny  P  And  this  inquiry  led  to 
a  conviction  that  he  needed  a  true  Gk)d,  one 
who  was  not  evolved  from  his  own  mind, 
but  who  was  above  him.  His  contemporaries 
charg^  him  with  inconsistency.  He  could 
only  answer  that  he  must  have  what  he  re- 
quired, and  could  not  do  without  a  personal 
Lord.  And  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  his 
life  was  the  best  attestation  of  his  earnestness, 
and  of  the  path  by  which  he  was  being  more 
and  more  guided  towards  the  eternal  Truth. 
He  died  in  a  career  of  brave  self-devotion,  of 
pestilence  caught  in  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  on  the  battle-field.  His  son, 
Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte  {d.  1879),  was  an 
influential  Christian  teacher. 

Tieldy  Richard,  noted  for  his  book  on 
the  C*hurch,  was  bom  at  Hempstead,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  1561.  He  became  a  student  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1677,  from 
whence,  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree,  he 
moved  to  Magdalen  Hall,  whore  he  became 
M.A.,  and  afterwards  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  While  at  the  University  he 
spent  much  time  in  controversy  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome.  In  1598  he 
was  made  rector  of  Burghclere  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  Elizabeth.  James  I.  made  him  a 
prebendary  of  Windsor,  and  in  1610  Dean  of 
Gloucester.  Ha  was  a  great  friend  of  Hooker, 
and  was  noted  for  his  good  preaching,  his 
learning,  and  his  powers  of  controversial  argu- 
ment. The  first  four  books  of  his  great  work 
Of  the  Church  were  printed  in  1606,  and  four 
years  after  a  fifth  appeared,  with  an  appen- 
dix, containing  *'A  Defence  of  passages  of 
such  of  the  former  books  that  have  been  ex- 
cepted against  or  wrested  to  the  maintenance 
of  Romish  errors."  He  also  published  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  King  at  Whitehall, 
1604.  He  died  November,  1616,  and  was  buried 
in  the  outer  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor. 

Fifth-Monarchy    Men.— A   set    of 

enthusiasts  in  Cromweil*s  time,  who  said  that 
Christ  would  come  personally  to  reign  on  earth 
and  establish  a  "  Fifth  Universal  Monarchy," 
and  that,  until  that  time,  His  saints  would 


provisionally  administer  the  civil  govemm^ri 
and  that  no  single  person  should  be  aliovt 
to  rule  any  kingdom. 

Filioqne  Controveray.— -The  words  i 
Filio  or  Filioque^  in  the  phrase  "  WTio  pro 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,'*  whit\ 
appear  in  the  Nicene  Creed  as  it  is  ubh 
in  the  Western  Church,  are  traced  by  8»^i», 
to  the  Council  of  Bracara  in  411;  by  oth^n 
to  that  held  at  Toledo  in  689.  The  East^fn 
Church  has  always  refused  to  receive  thnm 
and  though  they  were  gradually  adopts  b^ 
the  Churches  of  the  West,  yet  Pope  Leo  III 
resolutely  declined  to  approve  of  the  alt^j- 
tion,  and  ordered  a  copy  of  the  creed  wittucl 
the  interpolated  woi^  to  be  enp^ved  en 
silver  plates  and  set  up  in  St.  Peter's.  Sub?*- 
quent  Popes,  however,  insisted  on  the  insiT^ 
tion  of  the  phrase,  and  demanding  obedifnri 
to  their  mandates,  provoked  the  great  schi>ir. 
between  the  Churches  of  the  Ikst  and  thrs 
West,  A.D.  1014.  For  the  Greek  Church,  u^ 
sorting  with  truth  that  the  creed,  as  it  tUah 
without  these  words,  had  received  the  saLi- 
tion  of  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  of  Epbe^iGS 
[a.d.  431],  and  Chalcedon  [a.p.  4o1],  as  wcU 
as  that  of  Constantinople,  declared  ita  cim 
elusion  that  the  insertion  waa  a  depiavatii  c 
of  the  Creed,  and  a  departure  from  the  orthv- 
dox  faith.     [Grbbk  Church.] 

Pinnan.  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  a 
Culdee  monk  [Bishop  of  Lindisfame  632,  ditd 
661],  had  great  success  as  a  missionary  amoxu; 
theneathen  {English,  and  waa  an  unoompn>- 
mising  opponent  of  the  Roman  ritual  which 
Augustine  and  his  companions  were  desirood 
of  enforcing  throughout  Britain. 

Tire-worship,  [Pabsbxisx.] 
Firmilian  was  Bishop  of  Ciesarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  in  the  third  century,  and  a  di^- 
ciple  of  Origen.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Council  of  Iconium  in  256,  where  he  &oi 
other  Eastern  bishops  met  against  the  MonUn- 
ists,  and  decreed  the  necessity  of  the  baptism 
of  converted  heretics,  as  their  former  bapti«ic. 
being  performed  by  a  heretic,  was  not  valid. 
Pope  Stephen  I.  not  approving  of  this  decre;, 
deprived  the  bishops  that  made  it  of  their 
Sees.  Firmilian  wrote  a  letter  to  Cyprian, 
with  whom  he  was  intimate,  in  which  h** 
speaks  very  severely  of  the  Pope.  Romiri 
Churdi  historians  have  vainly  endeavoured  !•• 
suppress  this  letter,  or  have  declared  it  a 
forgery.    Firmilian  died  at  Tarsus  in  260. 

First  -  fruits. — It  became  a  cusUim 
early  in  the  Christian  Church  to  dcdiftit« 
the  first-fruits  to  God.  It  was  at  fint  quite 
voluntary,  but  when  the  idea  became  estaN 
lished  that  the  clergy  were  entitled  to  all  th^ 
rights  of  the  Levites,  the  giving  of  first  tniU 
began  to  be  considered  obligators,  and  at 
the  Council  of  FriuU  [791]  Mahichi  iii.  10  va^ 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  this.  The  first-fniits  of 
com  and  wine  were  the  chief,  but  prefieota  of 
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dothes,  alms^  etc.,  were  also  made,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor.  The  amount  given 
nnged  between  one-sixtieth  and  one-fortieth. 
In  the  English  Church  before  the  Ref orma- 
^OD,  the  Pope  used  to  give  English  benefices 
to  foreigners,  on  condition  that  he  should 
iKeive  the  first  year's  produce.  He  also 
made  the  patrons  force  their  clergy  to  pay 
them.  When  King  Henry  VIII.  declared 
himself  head  of  the  English  Church,  he  took 
these  first-fruits  for  himself.  They  came  to 
the  Crown  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
vho  applied  them  to  adding  to  the  small  liv- 
isgs,  and  thus  formed  what  is  now  known  as 
Qttoen  Anne's  Bounty. 

Pish.— This  was  a  very  common  symbol 
in  early  Christian  art.  It  is  frequently  found 
in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  which  probably 
cGDtain  the  oldest  Christian  monuments  in 
existence.  The  explanation  of  the  fish  is  that 
its  Greek  name,  ICHTHUS,  forms  an  acrostic, 
the  first  letters  being  the  initials  of  the  words 
Jenau  Chrittoa  Theou  Uioa  Sdter^  i.e,  ^'  Jesus 
Chrijt,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour." 

TuhttTr  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
bora  at  Bererley,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1459.  He 
studied  at  Michael  House  (now  Queen's) 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
master  in  1495.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
fesor  and  chaplain  to  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond,  Henry  VII.'s  mother,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  persuaded  to  found  St. 
John*8  and  Christ's  Colleges,  at  Cambridge, 
and  also  divinity  professorships  at  both  Uni- 
Tersities.  He  himself  was  the  first  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1604  he  became 
Bishop  of  Bochester.  When  Henry  VIII. 
came  to  the  throne,  Fisher  was  in  great 
iiToor  until  1627,  when  the  King  applied  to 
thp,  biahope  for  help  in  his  divorce.  All  of 
them  declared  in  favour  except  ^sher.  Again  in 
1534  he  alone  stood  out  against  Henry  in  the 
matter  of  the  King's  supremacy.  Sometimes 
his  zeal  led  him  into  mistakes,  as  in  the  cause 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an 
impostor,  and  yet  did  not  expose.  He  was 
ff'ood  guilty  of  treason,  but  the  King  did 
n^t  proceed  against  him  until  he  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
fiprtmacy,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Pope  Clement,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity, 
^nt  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  so  incensed 
tho  King  that  Fisher  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill  on  June  22nd,  1635. 

Five-niile  Act.  The,  passed  in  1666,  was 
cne  of  the  four  Acts  known  as  the  "  Clarendon 
{y»de,"  which  were  framed  to  deprive  the 
^j»'cted  dergry  of  a  means  of  earning  their 
livelihood  by  preaching  or  teaching.  It 
^Tiactfd  that  all  who  taught  should  take  the 
<Q!h  cf  non-resistance,  and  swear  not  lo  try 
to  make  any  alterations  in  Church  or  State, 
and  that  no  Nonconforming  minister  should 
come  within  five  miles  of  any  town  where  he 
^i  been  a  minister,  except  when  travelling. 


Five  Points.    [Doet,  Synod  op.] 
Five  FropositiouB.    [Jansenistb.] 
Flabellnm    Miucatoriiun.— A  fan 

used  in  olden  times  by  the  deacons  to  prevent 
gnats  or  flies  falling  into  the  chalice  during 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  It  was  usually 
made  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and  sometimes  of 
fine  cloth. 

Flagellants. — The  name  given  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  a  sect  of  fanatics  started 
in  Perugia  in  1260  by  a  hermit,  and  which 
at  once  sprang  up  all  over  Italy.  The  people 
marched  through  the  streets  two  abreast,  with 
a  cross  and  banner  before ,  with  their  faces  hid- 
den, and  bare  to  the  waist,  and  singing  psalms, 
while  they  scourged  themselves  with  knotted 
cords  stuck  with  points  and  pins.  They  did  this 
twice  in  the  day  and  once  in  the  night,  and 
the  penance  lasted  thirty-three  days  axid  a  half, 
in  memory  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life.  The 
priests  were  at  first  favourable,  but  afterwards 
preached  against  them,  and  they  soon  dis- 
appeared. Between  the  years  1347  and  1349 
the  dreadful  Black  Death  visited  Europe,  carry- 
ing off  millions  of  people,  and  the  secyb  again 
arose,  appearing  first  in  Magdeburg  in  the 
spring  of  1349.  They  soon  spread  all  over  Ger- 
many, and  then  went  further,  into  Denmark 
and  JSngland.  They  arranged  themselves  into 
a  regular  body,  and  marched  on  from  town  to 
town,  staying  only  one  day  in  each.  They 
were  at  first  very  popular,  but  the  people  soon 
got  tired  of  them,  and  their  unpopularity  was 
hastened  by  a  Bull  issued  by  Pope  Clement 
YI.  They  had  degenerated  into  heretics, 
affirming  that  their  blood  united  in  such  a 
manner  with  Christ's,  that  it  had  the  same 
virtue,  and  that  after  thirty-three  days 
whipping  they  were  absolved  from  all  guilt 
and  punishment  of  sin.  In  1398  a  band  ap- 
peared at  Grenoa,  stating  that  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  them,  revealing 
that  in  order  to  save  the  world  there  must 
be  a  Flagellant  pilgrimage,  but  these  were 
stopped  by  Boniface  IX.  They  were  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1414, 
and  John  Grerson  wrote  a  tract  against  them 
entitled,  Contra  Seetum  Flagellantium. 

Flagon. — The  vessel  in  which  the  wine 
for  the  Holy  Communion  is  contained 
previous  to  being  poured  into  the  chalice 
lor  consecration. 

Flavel,  John  [*.  1627,  rf.  1691].— A  Non- 
conformist minister.  He  was  bom  in  Worces- 
tershire, educated  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  ordained  at  Salisbury,  and  appointed, 
in  the  days  of  the  Parliament,  first  incumbent 
of  Deptford,  then  of  Dartmouth.  In  1662  he 
was  deprived,  and  retired  to  Devonshire. 
Under  James  II.'s  declaration  of  the  dis- 
pensing power,  he  returned  to  Dartmouth,  and 
refused  to  quit  his  charge  there  for  a  richer 
post  in  London.  He  was  through  life  a  grcnt 
student,  and  wrote  several  works,  of  which 
Husbandry  Spiritualined  is  still  read. 
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Flavian^  Bishop  of  ConBtantinople,  was 
noted  for  his  great  piety.  He  was  a  priest 
and  treasurer  of  the  great  church,  when  he 
was  chosen  successor  to  Proclus  in  447.  He 
refused  to  make  the  customary  present  to 
Chrysaphius,  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  after  his  election,  who  in  revenge 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his  See.  In 
Flavian*s  time  the  Eutychian  heresy  sprang 
up,  which  he  condemned  in  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  for  which  he  was  deposed  in  449 
in  another  pseudo-synod,  held  at  Ephesus  by 
Dioscorus  of  Alexandria,  and  he  died  on  his 
way  into  exile  at  Epipa,  in  Lydia.  After- 
wards, when  the  heresy  was  suppressed,  his 
remains  were  brought  to  Constantinople  and 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles.    [Eu- 

TYCHIANS.] 

Fl^oliier,  Esprit,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  was 
bom  in  1632  at  Femes,  in  Venaissin,  near 
Avignon.  His  uncle.  Father  Hercules  Daudi- 
f  ret,  was  general  of  the  congregation  of  the 
**  Fathers  of  Christian  Doctriue,**  so  Esprit 
was  educated  here,  and  when  he  left  he  be- 
came famous  for  his  panegyrics  on  the  saints, 
and  for  his  fimeral  orations,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  rival,  or  even  to  excel,  Bossuet.  He 
was  ordained,  and  became  a  tutor,  and  in 
1673  was  chosen  one  of  the  Forty  of  the 
French  Academy  in  place  of  Godeau,  Bishop 
of  Vance.  In  1685  he  went  to  convert  the 
Protestants  in  Poitou  and  Brittany,  and  on 
his  return  became  Bishop  of  Lavaur,  where 
he  only  remained  two  years,  being  translated 
to  the  8ee  of  Nismes,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1710.  During  his  episcopate  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and  this  was 
followed  by  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Fishier  was  very  mild  and  tolerant, 
and  carried  out  his  orders  with  as  much  tem- 
perance as  possible,  so  that  he  was  beloved 
both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  He  was 
very  charitable,  and  at  his  death  left  over 
twenty  thousand  crowns  to  the  poor.  His 
works  were  collected  and  publish^  in  1782. 
The  chief  were  the  Lives  of  Cardinals  Ximenes 
and  Commendon,  and  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  Of  his  funeral  orations  the  most  famed 
are  those  on  Madame  D'Aiguillon  and  Marshal 
Turenne. 

Fleetwood,  John. — The  author  of  a  Life 
of  Christf  whidi  was  very  popular  in  the  last 
century,  but  worthless  as  a  critical  work, 
being  a  mere  compilation  and  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospels.  Nothing  is  known  of  him,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  name  was  assumed. 

Fleetwood,  William  [^.  1650,  d.  1723], 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  [1706]  and  of  Ely  [1714], 
a  very  learned '  prelate,  and  famous  as  a 
preacher.  His  sermons  were  reprinted  in 
1854. 

Fletoher,  Giles.  A  religious  poet,  son  of 
Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  and  nephew  to  Richard 
Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London.     He  was  born 


at  Cranbrook.  in  Kent,  about  1584.  He  yng 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinitr 
College,  Cambridge.  He  remained  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  a  noted  preacher,  tiL 
1617,  and  then  was  presented  to  the  livinjr  of 
Alderton,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  died  in  1623. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  poem.  Ckrui'i 
Vict9rU^  which  he  published  in  1610.  It  i^ 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  work;  its  styk 
shows  that  he  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Spenser. 

Fletcher.  John  William,  the  companioD 
of  John  Wesley,  was  a  Swiss  by  birth  sni 
education.  His  real  name  was  Jean.  GuiUauou 
de  la  Flechere.  He  received  his  early  frdmn- 
tion  in  his  native  place,  Kyon,  and  then  vt-^: 
for  seven  years  to  the  Academy  of  Gene\-». 
From  childhood  he  had  a  tender  conscicD<.r 
and  devout  spirit,  and  desired  to  become  « 
Christian  minister ;  but  when  he  was  twenty 
his  views  considerably  changed,  and  he  souirht 
a  military  career  instead.  Against  the  wLshts 
of  his  parents,  he  went  to  Lisbon  and  enlift«^ 
receiving  a  captain's  commission  in  the  Portu- 
guese service.  He  was  just  about  to  sail  f<*r 
Brazil  when  an  accident — ^the  upsetting  d 
some  boiling  water  over  his  legs — preventnl 
him.  On  his  recovery  he  returned  to  SwitKr- 
land,  but  shortly  after  set  out  for  Flanden, 
where  his  uncle  had  procured  a  commi«ra«i 
for  him ;  but  again  his  phuis  were  frustntf^I 
by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  terminatiifr 
the  war,  and  by  the  death  of  his  unck. 
Fletcher  now  determined  to  go  to  Englaci 
and  after  eighteen  months  spent  in  leaning 
the  language  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Borchell  at 
Hatfield,  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  v'. 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Tern  Hall,  in  Shropshire,  wkttl 
post  he  held  for  seven  years.  It  was  vhi> 
living  in  Mr.  Hill*s  family  that  Fletcher  cxLt 
under  the  influences  which  determined  b « 
whole  future  course.  He  was  led  by  a  OKSu&i 
conversation  to  go  and  hear  the  Melhodi^^. 
and  soon  joined  himself  to  them.  The  exai; 
date  of  his  joining  is  not  certain, 'but  in  1T>- 
he  was  a  member  of  one  of  their  daasesw  H- 
was  urged  by  some  of  his  friends  to  enter  \lf 
ministry,  but  having  doubts  as  to  his  own  fat- 
ness he  asked  the  advice  of  John  "Wesley,  teh 
strongly  recommended  Fletchex>*8  beinsr  *::- 
dained.  Accordingly,  on  Sunday,  March  6t>L 
he  received  deacon's  orders  from  the  Bi^c 
of  Hereford,  and  the  following  Sunday  «-.»? 
ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  i:^ 
licensed  as  curate  to  the  pariah  of  MadcJcv 
in  Shropshire;  this  appointment  was,  bc<«* 
ever,  merely  nominal,  Fletcher  still  retain:  x: 
his  tutorship  in  Mr.  Hill*s  family.  He.  kt-v- 
ever,  often  read  prayers  and  preached  in  tid*  i 
Methodist  chapels  of  London,  and  formed  :.^i 
acquaintance  of  Charles  Weeley  and  M"!! 
field,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  otlir 
Mr.  Hill  offered  his  tutor  the  living  of  l>- 
ham,  in  Cheshire,  but  Fletcher  refused  i:  I 
the  ground  that  there  was  **  too  much  nvc- 
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and  too  lit^  labour;"  Mr.  Chambre,  of 
Madeley,  was  then  appomted  to  Dunham,  and 
Fletcher  became  the  incumbent  of  Madeley. 
Tliis  ma  in  1760,  and  here  he  laboured  till 
his  death  in  1785.  The  inhabitants  of  his 
{hiridh  were  a  very  rough  class,  and  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  to  raise  and  improve 
them.  Fletcher  worked  hard  amongst  them, 
and  preached  in  a  fearless  manner,  often 
»t  i  risk  to  his  life  from  some  of  the  most 
riulent  of  his  flock.  In  1768  he  undertook  the 
maoagfjment  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  College 
at  Tr«Teoca,  but  he  did  not  give  up  his  own 
{jsiiah,  and  he  resigned  his  presidency  in  1771 
<in  account  of  the  Calvinist  oontroversy. 
Wesley  was  an  Arminian  and  Whitfield  a 
t'ftlrinist,  and  naturally  they  could  not 
^w«y8  act  in  harmony.  Fletcher  was  an 
Annmian,  and  most  of  his  writings  are 
tt^n5t  Calvinism  and  in  defence  of  Wesley. 
U'ftdey  always  grudged  Fletcher  to  his  ob- 
^joe  parish  of  Madedey,  and  wanted  him  to 
like  up  itinerant  preaching,  and  in  1773  he 
I'Tt'poBed  that  Fletcher  should  succeed  him  in 
itif  direction  of  the  Methodist  preachers  and 
y:detics,  but  he  did  not  feel  equal  to 
the  taak ;  his  health  was  failing  him,  and  for 
i  time  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work, 
^d  lived  abroad  for  three  and  a  half  years. 
In  1781  he  married,  and  returned  to  Madeley. 
S'lnilay-schools  were  just  being  formed  in  the 
bud.  and  Fletcher  at  once  organised  one  for 
hi.<^  flock.  His  labours  in  his  parish  were 
^-natly  blessed.  Wesley  says  that  if  he  had 
Lid  physical  strength,  he  would  have  been 
tht*  modt  eloquent  preacher  in  England ;  his 
(^rsonal  character  and  earnestness  of  devotion 
vt-re  sermons  in  themselves.  His  principal 
«ork  is  Five  Chetks  to  AfUinamianimn. 

Plenry,  CuirDB  \b.  1640,  d.  1723],  Abb4  of 
r^t-Dieu,  writer  of  many  works,  of  which  his 
ErcU-^uxstieai  Sutiortfjin  20  vols.,  isthe^eatest. 
I'trt  of  it  was  traxialated  by  Dr.  J.  fi.  New- 
i-n  in  1842.  Fleury's  work  extended  to 
1U4,  and  was  continued  by  Fabre  to  1584. 

Fliedner,  Theodor,  D.D.— The  reviver  of 
h.  (Jrder  of  l)eaconesBes  in  Protestant  Com- 
rjmions  [b,  near  Wiesbaden,  1800;  d,  1864]. 
i^  was  a  simple-hearted,  pious  man,  with  great 
«'VfTS  of  work,  and  skill  in  organisation. 
Hi  tint  core  was  at  Kaiserswerth.  His  flock 
^4)  a  very  small  one,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
nuK  Roman  GathoHc,  and  as  his  people  were 

■  '*rly  {Starved,  owing  to  depression  of  trade, 

■  undfTtook  in  1822  to  go  about  begging  for 
^  m,  the  result  of  whi(£  was  that  he  gained 

liiTpi  knowledge  of  Christian  organisations, 
•J!spitals,  almshouses,  and  the  like,  and  of  the 
!»int  needed  to  keep  them  aUve.  This  know- 
-^i^'  he  put  to  use  on  his  return,  and  while 
K  made  permanent  arrangements  for  the 
^  &ofit  of  his  flock  at  Kaismwerth,  he  pro- 
y  df-d  to  arrange  wider  means  of  good.  He 
»ited  both  America  and  the  Holy  Land, 
minted  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in 


founding  a  house  of  deaconesses  at  Jerusalem, 
and,  by  the  help  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Prussia,  founded  a  Christian  hospital  wi^ 
deaconesses  at  BerUn.  Daughters  of  the 
mother  institution  at  Kaiserswerth  sprang 
up  on  all  sides,  and  now  the  institution  is 
established  on  a  successful  basis  nearly  all 
over  Europe.    [Dbaoonbsses.] 

Florenoe»  Councilof.— This  Council  was 
removed  from  Ferrara,  on  account  of  an  out- 
break of  the  plague ;  it  had  been  summoned 
by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Basle,  as  he  could  nut  agree  with  the  Fathers 
there  assembled.  The  Emperor  of  the  East, 
John  VI.,  PalfiBologus,  and  the  Patriarch,  and 
the  most  noted  persons  of  the  Greek  Church, 
attended  the  Council,  at  which  also  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals  were  present.  Champions 
were  chosen  on  each  side  :  on  the  Latin,  Car- 
dinal Julian  Csesarini,  and  John,  the  Provin- 
cial Oeneral  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Lom- 
bardy ;  on  the  Greek,  Isidore  of  Russia  and 
Cardinal  Bessarion.  After  two  fine  harangues 
made  by  this  last,  on  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  the  Greeks  subscribed  to  the 
belief  of  the  Western  Church,  except  Mark, 
Bishop  of  Ephesus.  Afterwards  some  other 
matters  relating  to  Purgatory  wore  deter- 
mined, and  a  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Church  concluded ;  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Eastern  bishops  not  being  approved  by 
their  oarty  when  they  returned  home,  pre- 
vented the  agreement  from  taking  any  efrect. 
The  Abyssinian  Church  and  the  Jacobites  de- 
sired to  be  comprehended  in  this  union ;  this 
was  in  1439.  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Florence  were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  Latins 
by  the  Pope,  eight  cardinals,  two  Patriarchs, 
two  bishops,  ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, eiffht  archbishops,  forty-seven  bishops,, 
four  heads  of  orders,  forty -one  abbots,  and 
the  Archdeacon  of  Troyes ;  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  by  the  Emperor,  three  Patriarchs, 
nineteen  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  dignit- 
aries of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  the 
head  of  the  Imperial  monastery,  and  four 
abbots.    [Papal  Schism.] 

Florence  of  Worcester  .—A  chronicler 
who  Uved  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  work, 
Chronieon  Chranicorum^  beginning  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  reached  to  his  own  time  {i.e, 
1 1 18).  Another  monk  of  the  same  monastery 
carried  it  on  to  1163.  Florence  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  royal  family  of  England. 

FloriniUI. — A  Roman  priest  of  the  second 
century,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
but  who  joined  Blastus  in  puUishing  a  book 
containing  heretical  doctrines.  He  declared 
that  God  was  the  author  of  evil.  Pope  Victor 
excommunicated  Florinus  and  Blastus,  who 
nevertheless  contrived  to  gain  many  followers 
of  their  heresy.  IrensBus  wrote  to  him,  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  his  arguments,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Borne  on  purpose  to  hold  a 
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conference  with  him ;  in  the  course  of  this  he 
reminded  him  that  Polycarp,  who  had  taught 
them  hoth,  had  held  no  such  heretical 
opinions.  Florinus  afterwards  joined  the 
sect  of  the  Yalentinians. 

Flonuiy  sumamed  MAOisTER^or  Diacokub, 
lived  at  Lyons  during  the  ninth  century,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  theological  controversy. 
He  opposed  vehemently  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  as  set  forth  by  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus.  Most  of  his  writings  were  on  the 
subject  of  Predestination,  which  he  declared 
to  be  twofold — one  of  the  Elect  to  everlasting 
life,  and  another  of  sinners  to  everlasting 
death.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Church  of 
Lyons  to  write  against  Scotus  Erigena  on 
this  subject,  and  accordingly  wrote  in  852 
his  Liber  advertua  Joh,  Scoti  erroneaa  defini- 
Hones.  Florus  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Chiersy  in  849,  when  Predestination  was  the 
subject  discussed.  He  wrote  many  letters 
with  reference  to  the  contest  between  Ago- 
hard  and  Amalarius,  and  other  theological 
works. 

Fo-ism. — China  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
oldest  institutions  known  in  history.  It  was 
an  ancient  nation  before  Athenian  influence 
or  Roman  conquest  began.  The  religion  of 
this  wonderful  people  has  taken  a  threefold 
form : — 1.  The  State  religion,  Confucianism 
rCoNPTJCius];  2.  Tao-ism  [q.v.];  and  3. 
Fo-iSM,  or  Chinese  Buddhism.  The  name  Fo 
is  the  first  syllable  of  Foe-t'a  =  Buddha.  It 
is  of  later  date  than  either  of  the  others,  and, 
in  fact,  owes  its  origin  to  their  failure.  One 
of  them  had  succeeded  in  imparting  form  to 
^  Chinese  society,  but  it  was  altogether  secular- 
ist, and  tended  continually  to  ignore  every- 
thing invisible.  The  other  was  mystic  and 
wild  in  its  imaginations,  becoming  more  and 
more  a  system  of  demonology.  It  was  while 
brooding  sadly  over  the  deficiencies  of  these 
religious  systems  that  the  Emperor  Ming-te, 
about  A.D.  60,  is  said  to  have  seen  a  vision 
of  a  gigantic  and  glorious  figure.  Con- 
sulting his  Ministers  of  State  upon  it,  they 
bade  him  seek  over  the  western  mountains 
for  the  interpretation.  A  deputation  was 
accordingly  sent,  which  returned  accom- 
panied by  a  Hindu  teacher,  who  brought 
with  him  a  collection  of  sacred  books  and  a 
portrait  of  Sakya-Mouni.  [Buddhism.]  And 
thus  Buddhism  gained  a  footing  in  China, 
though  it  has  never  displaced  the  old  reb'gion. 
Some  monarchs  patronised,  others  persecuted 
it  as  a  foreign  religion.  But  the  growing 
intercourse  with  India  was  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  Buddhism,  which  culminated  with 
the  fall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  1368.  But 
the  transcendentalism  which  characterises  the 
Buddhism  of  India  forms  no  part  of  the  Fo- 
ism  of  the  Chinese.  There  was  probably  no 
room  for  it  in  the  matter-of-fact  worldly 
sharpness  of  the  Chinese  character.   The  only 


genuine  devotees  are  the  monks  and  mt 
dicants.     The  rest  of  the  professors  are  i 
pected  to  confide  in  some  paiticukr  Bu<tf 
to  reverence  the  books,  to  abstain  from  9 
vice,  to  support  the  monks.     The  devotsf  ; 
Fo  recognise  the  excellence  of  the  Conis   \ 
morality,  but  hold  Fo  superior  to  Confii    1 
as  being  an  object  of  worship.    The  di#    . 
tions  between  Fo-ism  and  the  Lanudai 
Thibetwillbe  considered  under  IiAXAibM  [i 
Unlike  other  forms  of  Buddhism,  Fo 
has  no    regular,   graduated    hicrarchfi    . 
though,  as  we  have  said,  a  worship  of 
recognised,   it  is   of    a  shadowy  cha 
almost  impalpable.    Ethical  writings  1 
void  of   reference  to  his  personal  t% 
there  are  no  precepts  on  duties  owed  I 
When  the   Buddlust   monk  is  called 
devotions  by  the  sound  of  the  wooden 
utters  the  aspiration  that  **  all  living'  a        "' 
may  become  enlightened ; "  there  is  no 
to  the  Supreme,  no  sympathy  even  ws 
in  the   struggle  against    eviL     Ys  ' 

is  studded  wiUi  Fo-ist  temples,  in  w    "  ^  - 
colossal  form  of  Buddha  and  two  a| 
are  almost  always  seen ;  many  of  thr*^  » 
ever,   are  in  ruins,  and   the  offeri 
most   meagre.      Flowers  and   perf 
offered  to  him.      But,   generally  * 
it  is  not  the  Buddha  of  Ladia,  Saky 
He  is  superseded  by  Amit&bha,  < 
(i.<f.  "Infinite  Light"),  who  is  hd 
more   perfect    Buddha  than  Saky 
who  is  thought  to  have  retired  ini   . 
straction.    To  Amitabha,  enthronsi 
on  a  lotus,  the  Fo-ist  looks  for  d 
from  evil,  and  hopes  to  enter  into  hi'   . 
The  history  of  this  change  of  dei 

tiiL'lJM.",       but    tlieiC      (*Hn;il':r-       ^UuLiK  * 

boHt've   that  thc^    Chri&tian 

B(;vtntli  and  following  renturietj 

do  with  it*     Fo-ism  is  a  flf^iio 

when  Chriatiiin  prciiCfherB— I-.ati 

^Titl  othcTa — tlaretl  to  pLint  tlieUP 

Pf:kinj;,  th*?  spticulation  whieh  th^ 

the  Chin  one  mind  seems  to  ha  vet 

aiUcnible  adoption  of  Chmtiji^    '^^^  * 

aod  Homp  niingliDg  with  the  w       ^9^-^ 

The  samc^  thing  g^howed  ilsolf*!^^.,^       * 

in  the  cubh  of  lliji?  Taeping  Ml#  *~- 

of  th6  desmptions  of  AmitalfhiiSf^'^  ^^-.^ 

upiicirontly  horrowed  from  th&^ 

Iiition  [ace  Christ  ami  akt^  /" 

wiuk.    vol.    ii.,    p,    102I» 

thciught  of  the    Kew  Tii 

Blloj^t4h(?r— namely,  thr  Jirin 

holinc«a  fjf  htMrt  titui  life  &•  I 

blttiiscdnt'^s.      TiiiL^,  w\w 

tiLbhii  ia  dpcliii>^  lo  1*©  , 

to  him  who  ^^  ' 

the  phmfleolci 

St.  PauFs  EpicU. 

rt'Sulting  in  HT 

Taonka  of  F^' 

th^'fr  pupiir' 
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Foliaty  GiLBB&T,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
Afterwards  of  London,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
centQZT,  and  waa  concerned  in  the  contro- 
Tersy  between  Archbishop  Becket  and  King 
Uenrj  II.,  siding  with  the  latter.  We  first 
hear  of  Foliot  as  opposing  Becket*8  election  to 
the  primacy.  Some  accused  him  of  wanting 
the  archbishopric  himself,  or  the  removal  of 
the  Metropolitan  See  from  Canterbury  to 
London.  He  was  a  nious,  austere  man, 
and  of  great  learning.  In  1164  Foliot  went 
ds  ambassador  to  Borne  fwhile  Becket  was 
in  exile  in  France),  to  clef  end  the  King's 
Giuse,  and  to  accuse  the  Archbidiop  of  re- 
liistance  against  him,  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  sequestered  the  archbishopric  of 
CanterbuiT.  In  1169,  when  Becket  was  re- 
called, Foliot  was  excommunicated,  and  had 
to  go  to  Rome  to  have  the  sentence  removed. 
When  the  King  did  penance  in  1174  for 
Becker's  murder,  Foliot  preached  the  sermon, 
in  which  he  said  the  King  was  guiltless,  but 
that  his  words  had  been  misinterpreted.  He 
(lied  in  1187. 

FoDnstone  Bitnal  CaB6.--Thiswas 
the  first  case  tried  under  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  andbeingreg^urded  by  both  sides 
fu  a  test  case,  was  elaborately  argued  first  be- 
fore the  judge.  Lord  Penzance,  and  then  (his 
SHntenoe  being  appealed  against)  before  the 
Privy  Council.  The  "three  aggrieved 
piirishioners  *'  made  their  representation  on 
Aag.  10th,  1875,  the  case  was  heard  on  Jan. 
4th  and  6th  following,  and  judgment  was 
given  by  Lord  Penzance  on  Feb.  3rd.  The 
matters  complained  of  were  the  following : — 

The  use  of  lighted  oaodles  when  not  required 

for  pnxpoaes  of  light. 
*  Tlie  w«ftnxig  of  alb  end  cbantble. 
The  mixing  of  water  with  the  Sacnunentol 


*  The  use  of  wafer  bread. 

*  The  Btanding  eastward  dnring  the  oontecration 

prayer. 
The  flinging  the  Amm  Dri  after  it. 
Commiioioating  with  one  penon  only. 
Aprooeaaioa  between  Matins  and  the  Com- 

munion  Service. 
A  pioceaaioa  round  the  chnrch    at  evening 


*  The  placing  of  a  eraciiiz  (with  candles)  on 

the  rood  screen. 
The  setting  np  of  pictures,  known  as  Stations  of 

the  Cross. 

Lord  Penzance  condemned  each  of  these 
points,  bat  the  incumbent  TRev.  C.  J.  Ridsdale) 
only  appealed  upon  the  lOur  marked  thus.* 
The  case  of  these  four  was  argued  in  Jan.  and 
y*'h. .  1877,  and  on  May  12th  the  judgment  was 
'lolivered.  It  is  a  most  elaborate  and  care- 
f iiUy  worded  document,  expressed  with  great 
m  KJeration  and  gentleness.  It  forbade  the 
U'^e  of  the  YssTMBNTS  [q.v.],  considered 
the  wafer  bread  not  proven  against  the  in- 
'Tumbent,  allowed  the  flastward  Position,  and 
pronounced  the  crucifix  unlav^ul,  as  having 
^M.'U  placed  without  a  &culty,  but  guarded 
th**  judgment  b^  stating  that  the  Ordinary 
hod  a  discretion  m  the  matter,  resting  on  his 


judgment  whether  such  an  ornament  would 
be  Ukely  to  be  turned  to  superstitious  uses. 
A  correspondence  between  the  Archbishop  and 
Mr.  Ridsdale  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  latter  declared  that  though  he  could  not 
conscientiously  admit  the  authority  of  the 
court,  yet  he  should  feel  bound  to  obey  the 
admonition  of  the  Archbishop,  if  he  would 
give  him  written  authority  to  discontinue  the 
practices  in  dispute.  The  authority  was  given, 
and  peace  was  at  once  restored. 

Followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus.— 

The  name  of  a  congregation  so  returned  in 
the  Registrar-Geneiul's  Report. 

Font  .—The  vessel  which  contains  the  water 
for  the  administration  of  Holy  Baptism.  As 
that  sacrament  is  the  admission  into  the  spiri- 
tual temple,  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  it  is 
natural  that  the  instrument  and  symbol  of  bap- 
tism should  be  placed  near  the  chief  entrance 
or  extreme  west  of  the  material  temple.  Great 
varieties  of  form  and  arrangement  are  found 
in  ancient  fonts,  many  of  them  being  exquisite 
both  in  design  and  execution,  showing  that 
the  greatest  care  and  art  had  been  lavished  on 
them;  and  these  have  often  been  preserved 
through  the  successive  changes  which  have 
come  on  the  surrounding  buildings.  Thus  it 
happens  that  we  have  many  more  Norman 
fonts  than  Norman  churches.  The  first  well- 
defined  shape  which  the  font  assumes  is  that 
of  a  circular  tub-shaped  vessel,  with  little 
grace  of  form.  Some  of  these  may  be  Saxon. 
Many  are  certainly  Norman.  [Baptism  ; 
Baptistbrt.] 

Fontevrandy  Order  of — A  reHgious 
Order  of  both  men  and  women,  founded  by 
Robert  of  Arbreele  in  1093,  under  the  title  of 
FaupereB  ChrUti,  The  rules  were  very  severe, 
involving  total  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine. 
At  one  time  there  were  a  great  number  of 
devotees  of  this  Order,  and  in  fact  it  lasted  until 
the  great  Revolution,  when  it  was  abolished. 

Foot-pace. — The  name  given  to  the  broad 
step  inmiediately  round  the  Lord's  Table. 

ForlMSy  Albxaxdsr  Penrose,  D.C.L. 
b.  1817,  rf.  1876],  Bishop  of  Brechin,  one  of 
he  most  able  and  learned  theologians  of  his 
day,  was  the  son  of  the  eminent  judge,  Lord 
Medwyn.  He  went  out  to  India,  but  his  health 
becoming  impaired,  returned  to  England  and 
became  a  student  at  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  took  his  degree  in  1844,  and  was 
ordained  in  Scotland,  but  soon  after  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  curacy  of  St.  Saviour's,  Loe^ 
After  two  years  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Bre- 
chin, which  post  he  held  for  almost  thirty  years. 
Bishop  Forbes  was  an  able  and  active  writer, 
and  an  acute  controversialist,  his  chief  works 
being  commentaries  on  the  Canticles,  the  Peni- 
tential Psalms,  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  Writings 
of  the  Fathers.  He  also  wrote  explanations  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
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He  was  the  principal  leader  of  what  was 
called  the  "Catholic  School"  in  Scotland, 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  old  Scottish  Com- 
munion office,  for  which  he  was  severely  cen- 
sured hy  some  of  his  oountiymen.  But  even 
greater  than  his  literary  ahiUty  was  his  deep 
spirituality  of  character,  which  gave  extra- 
ordinary power  to  his  preaching,  and  it  was 
remarkable  that  his  Presbyterian  neighbours 
were  all  proud  of  him,  and  testified  their  re* 
spect  by  crowding  to  his  funeraL  '*  He  was  a 
man,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  of  devoted  life 
and  labour,  of  wide  learning,  of  balanced 
mind,  uniting  with^  strong  grasp  of  Catholic 
principles  the  spirit  of  a  true  historic  student, 
and  a  genuine  zeal  for  literary  culture." 

TorbeUf  John,  a  Scotch  Episcopalian 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Forbes,  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen.  He  was  bom  in  1593,  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1619  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity  to  Aberdeen  University, 
a  professorship  founded  by  his  father.  During 
the  struggle  between  the  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  he  showed  great  toleration,  but 
as  one  of  the  *'  Aberdeen  Doctors  "  carried  on 
a  dispute  with  the  Covenanters.  In  1640  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  remained  till  1646.  While 
here  he  carried  on  a  debate  with  Vossius,  the 
celebrated  Dutch  scholar  [Vossius,  Gerard], 
whether  St.  Augustine's  opinion  concerning 
Grace  was  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages.  Forbes  died  in  1648,  two 
years  after  his  return  to  Aberdeen.  His  chief 
works  are  in  favour  of  toleration,  as  Irenicum 
Amat&ribus  Veritatit  et  Faeit  in  Ecelesia 
Scotiaria  [1629]  and  A  Feaeeable  Warning  to 
the  Subject*  in  Scotland  [1638].  He  also  wrote 
Inetruetionee  Sietorieo- Theologies, 

FormOBIUi,  Bishop  of  Porto,  in  Etruria,  in 
the  ninth  century,  succeeded  Stephen  V.  as 
Pope.  In  878  he  had  been  excommunicated, 
with  many  others,  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  for 
having  contested  with  the  Pope  the  election  of 
a  new  emperor,  but  Bfartin  II.  removed  the 
sentence,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  See  in 
882.  In  February,  891,  Formosus  crowned 
Stephen  V.  as  Pope,  and  when  the  latter  died, 
later  in  the  year,  Formosus  was  elected  as  his 
stM^cessor.  The  election  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition at  Rome,  for  in  the  first  place  it  was 
contranr  to  the  canonical  law  duit  bishops 
should  oe  translated  from  one  See  to  another, 
and  the  iact  that  Formosus  had  pre%'iously 
been  degraded  and  excommunicated  was  an 
additional  reason  against  his  claim.  Besides 
this,  a  contrary  faction  had  fixed  upon  Ser- 
gino  as  the  new  Pope,  and  were  about  to 
crown  him  when  the  partisans  of  Formosus 
interposed  and  persisted  in  inaugurating  him. 
In  892  Formosus  crowned  Lambert,  son  of 
King  Guide  of  Italy,  as  his  fath6r*s  colleague, 
but  soon  afterwanis  invited  Amulf,  King  of 
Geimany,  to  take  the  crown,  and  actually 


crowned  him  at  Bome  in  896.  -  Formosus  aic^i 
in  896,  and  his  body  was  treated  with  grt^iti 
indignity  by  Stephen  VI.,  who  had  luxir 
wished  to  occupy  the  Papal  See. 

Fommlary. — ^A  compilatioii  of  prayers 
or  articles  of  belief.  The  Prayer  Book  may 
be  called  dk  formulary ^  as  it  contains  the  ritf^j 
ceremonies,  and  prescribed  foims  of  tiiei 
Church. 

Fossarii,  or  Fo»80re»  ["IMffgers"].— 
Men  appointed  by  the  early  Church  to  boiy 
the  dead.  This  duty  was  at  first  performed 
voluntarily  by  the  Christian  brethren,  but  a* 
Christianity  spread  it  was  found  necessary  t 
appoint  men  for  the  purpose,  and  thie  w%> 
done  by  the  pre8b3rter8  of  the  tituli  of  BuiLt 
at  the  people's  expense. 

Foster,  John  \b.  n6S,d.  1843].— A  Baptist 
minister,  best  known  for  his  excellent  Eeetyt 
These  were  published  in  1806,  and  comprise  :— 
\,  On  a  Man^e  writing  Memoire  of  Himself; 
2.  On  Decision  of  Character;  3.  On  the  Ap- 
plication of  the  Epithet  Homantie  ;  4.  On  m^ 
of  the  Causes  by  which  Evangelical  Meligivn  hc» 
been  rendered  less  acceptable  to  Persons  of  Culti- 
vated Taste,  These  have  passed  through  nuiziy 
editions,  and  are  still  considered  models  cf 
clearness  and  purity  in  F.nfsli«h  style. 

Fox,  Gborob,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Fribnds  [q.v.],  was  bom  at  Drayton,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1624.    He  began  by  keeping 
sheep,  and  then  was  apprenticed  to  a  sfao:- 
maker  in  Nottingham,  till  he  was  ninetetr^ 
when  his   religious  impressions   became  k- 
strong    that   he    gave    up    his    work,   ani 
wandered  through  the  country.    His  frienui* 
persuaded  him  to  return  home,  where  he  stayf  i 
for  a  short  time,  but  again  in  1646  he  l^:t 
them.  He  discontinued  hisattondance  at  public 
worship,  saying  that  it  had  been  revealed  to 
him  that  it  was  not  education,  but  the  present^ 
of  God  in  the  heart,  that  qualified  for  the 
ministry.    He  first  began  teaching  his  doc- 
trine at  Manchester  in  1648,  and  at  the  samt 
time  started  the  customs  peculiar  to  his  fol- 
lowers, e^.  the  adoption  of  the  terms  "tht*" 
and  "  thou,"  the  refusal  to  take  any  oaths,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  all  tokens  of  rtfpnrt, 
as  taking  off   the  hat,  and  using  the  won! 
'*  sir."     These  customs,  quite  as  much  as  hi^ 
religious  opinions  in  themselves,  were  caiat^ 
of  his  persecution.    After  preaching  at  M&fl- 
Chester,  he   travelled  through  the   midlaini 
counties,   exhorting  the  people  to  give  uj' 
all  forms  of  vice   and  adopt  the  Christi*n 
graces.   His  followers  were  first  known  by  thf 
name  of  *'  Quakers  "  at  Derby,  in  1650.  Tht 
rest  of  his  life  was  taken  up  by  teaching  and 
imprisonment.  In  1666  he  was  brought  befon- 
Cromwell,  who  dismissed  him,  pronoundnghic 
character  and  doctrine  to  be  blameless.    In 
1671  he  went  to  America,  where  he  remained 
two  years.    On  his  return  to  England,  he  wa» 
imprisoned  at  Woroeeter,  and  Uien  went  to 
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Holland  and  North  Germany,  where  his 
tenets  took  a  firm  root  He  died  in  Loodony 
Jan.  13th,  1691. 

Fox  was  not  an  educated  man,  nor  a  dever 
man  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  is  held  up  to 
bitter  ridicule  by  Macaulay,  who  was,  how- 
erer,  one  of  the  last  to  appreciate  enthusiasm 
and  self-aacrifice  like  his.  There  is,  indeed, 
£vme  reason  to  think  that  at  times  he  was, 
if  not  actually  disordered  in  mind,  on  the  verge 
of  being  so.  But  with  all  its  yerbiage,  and 
occaaional  sheer  nonsense,  his  Journal  is  at 
the  bottom  a  noble  book,  abounding  in  pas- 
sages of  the  most  genuine  piety ;  and  his  chief 
aad  foremost  doctrine,  of  the  indwelling  and 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  every  man,  was  one  peculiarly 
needing  to  be  enforced  in  the  times  in  which 
helireiL 

Fox,  RiCHASD  [b.  1466,  d.  16281,  Bishop 
§uccf«ai?ely  of  Exeter,  Bath  ana  Wells, 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  founder  of  Corpus 
Christi  OoUege,  Oxford,  and  the  patron  of  Oir- 
dioal  Wolsey,  whom  he  made  his  chaplain, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  ungratefully  done 
his  best  to  supplant  his  benefactor  in  the  royal 
favour.  The  beautiful  chantry  of  Fox  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  Winchester 
OithcdiaL 

Foze*  John,  the  martpologist,  was  bom 
at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  m  1517.  He  became 
astudentat  Brasenoee  College,  Oxford,  in  1533, 
■lod  was  aitprwards  elected  Fellow  of  ]V£agdalen 
College.  He  early  showed  an  inclination  for 
Litm  poetry,  and  was  well  versed  in  the 
Fathers  and  Church  history.  In  1545  he 
a>l>^ptcd  the  principles  of  the  Bef  ormation,  and 
was  expelled  from  his  college  in  consequence. 
He  became  tutor  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  family, 
and  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  children,  but  on 
tb'  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  fled  the 
iN^tmtry  and  went  to  Basle.  He  returned  to 
Kngland  in  1559,  where  he  received  a  pre- 
Voilal  stall  at  SaUsbury,  the  living  of  Cripple- 
l.'ate,  and  a  stall  at  Durham,  l^e  probable 
atise  of  his  not  receiving  more  preferment,  is 
thit  he  was  a  rigid  Calvmist,  and  refused  to 
^abiicribe  the  Canons  of  the  Church.  He  died 
in  1587,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
<Tilejj\  Cripplegate.  The  work  for  which 
.Twhn  Foxe  is  famed  is  his  ffistory  of  the  Aeit 
ihd  MonumenU  of  the  Church,  commonly  known 
■Ai^  Fux€^B  Book  of  Martyr;  He  received  the 
.t-'lp  of  Cranmer  and  others,  and  took  eleven 
y*^rs  to  complete  it.  The  first  English  edition 
tp{M4red  in  1663.  It  was  ordered  to  be  put 
in  the  hall  of  every  high  dignitary  of  the 
'.7iQrch,  and  in  all  colleges,  etc,  and  it  has  gone 
through  many  editions.  Foxe  is  the  author 
••f  some  other  treatises,  both  in  Latin  and 
Enjf  lish.  There  is  a  Latin  play  of  his  extant, 
'  r.titlfid  d€  Chritto  Triumphante, 

Fraacis,  St.,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
'If'  Frakcxkcans  [q^^vlf  '^'^  ^^^  ^'^  Assisi, 
ill  Umbria,  in  1182.    He  was  first  christened 


John,  but  when  his  father,  Peter  Bemardini, 
who  had  been  trading  in  France,  returned, 
he  changed  the  name  to  Franoesco.  In  his 
youth  he  was  gay  and  fond  of  pleasure,  but 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  generous  to 
the  poor.  He  fought  in  one  of  the  wars  that 
were  perpetually  breaking  out  between  Assisi 
and  Perugia,  and  being  captured  remained 
in  prison  a  year.  When  he  was  twenty-five 
he  fell  sick,  and  on  his  recovery  had  lost 
all  delight  in  his  former  pleasures.  He 
felt  he  had  something  better  in  him,  and 
while  he  was  pausing  to  decide  he  heard  that 
Walter  of  Brienne  was  about  to  set  out  ag^ainst 
the  Germans,  so  Francis  joined.  When  he 
had  marched  as  &r  as  Spoleto  he  was  taken 
ill  again,  and  saw  a  vision  telling  him  to  re- 
turn home,  which  he  did.  He  now  utterly 
changed  his  manner  of  lif  &  Calling  poverty 
"  his  bride,"  he  resolved  never  to  refuse  alms 
to  any  poor  person,  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  threw  down  all  the  gold  he  had  on  the 
altar  at  St.  Peter's,  exchanged  clothes  with  the 
beggars  outside,  and  began  to  beg  with  them. 
His  father  not  understanding  him,  shut  him  up 
for  some  time,  and  brought  him  before  the 
Bishop,  in  whose  presence  St.  Francis  declared 
"Peter  Bemardini  was  my  father;  I  have 
now  but  one  Father,  He  that  is  in  heaven."  He 
spent  some  time  tending  the  lepers  in  the 
hospital  at  Gubbio,  and  on  his  return  to  Assisi, 
began  to  build  up  the  ruined  church  of  St. 
Damian,  begging  the  materials,  and  working 
with  his  own  hands.  In  time  his  townsmen 
saw  his  earnestness,  ceased  to  despise  him,  and 
eventually  many  joined  in  his  work.  He  siter- 
wards  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Maria  degU  An- 
geli  or  the  Portiuncula.  One  day,  according  to 
tradition,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Barnabas,  1208,  he 
heard  the  text,  *'  Provide  neither  gold  nor 
silver  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for 
your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes, 
nor  yet  staves.  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying, 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  This  he 
looked  upon  as  a  direct  message  to  him,  so  he 
began  preaching.  He  soon  ^ined  followers, 
the  first  two  bemg  Bernard  di  Quintavelle  and 
Pietro  de  Catania,  both  fellow-townsmen.  He 
chose  a  rule  for  them,  by  opening  the  Gospels 
three  times,  and  taking  the  texts  thus  found. 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  gained  the  approval  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  though  at  first  only  by 
word  of  mouth.  They  then  settled  at  the 
Portiuncula,  going  continually  on  missionary 
journeys.  In  1219  St.  Francis  went  to  preach 
to  the  Mohammedans,  with  some  of  the 
Inethren,  where  he  was  taken  before  the 
SiUtan,  and  offered  to  enter  a  fire  with  the 
priests  of  Islam,  to  show  the  truth  of  his  words. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to  Assisi  he  saw  a 
vision  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  ever  afterwards 
bore  marks  of  nails  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
a  wound  in  his  side.  He  died  two  years  later, 
Oct.  4th,  1226.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
sermons,  treatises,  and  hymns. 
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Francis  of  Fanla,  foander  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  of  the  MinimB,  was  bom  at 
Paula,  in  Calabria,  in  1416.  He  entered  the 
monastery  of  San  Marco  on  his  return  from 
pilgrimage  with  his  parents  to  his  patron 
saint,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  but  soon  after- 
wards withdrew  to  a  cave  near  Reggio 
and  became  a  hermit.  His  &me  soon  spr^d, 
and  he  was  joined  by  many,  so  that  by  1436 
he  founded  an  Order.  They  followed  the 
Franciscans,  to  whose  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  they  added  a  fourth  of 
perpetualfa8ting,and  kept  Lent  the  whole  year. 
Fnmcis  gave  them  the  motto  of  "  Charity." 
Sixtus  IV.  confirmed  the  Order  in  1476,  and 
Alexander  VI.  gave  them  the  title  of  Minims, 
because  they  called  themselves  the  least  of  all 
in  the  Church  of  God.  Francis  grew  famed 
as  a  miracle-worker,  and  Louis  XI.,  who  was 
dying  at  Plessis-le-Tours,  sent  for  him  and 
implored  him  to  prolong  his  life,  which  the 
Saint  declared  his  inability  to  do.  Louis's 
successors,  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XIL ,  kept 
Francis  in  France,  where  he  founded  many 
monasteries,  and  died  in  1 507.  He  was  canon- 
ised by  Leo  X.  in  1619,  and  Charles  VIII. 
founded  and  endowed  the  church  of  Trinita 
de  Monti  at  Rome  in  his  honour. 

Franois  of  St.  Domingo.— A  Portu- 
guese Dominican,  whose  pious  seal  led  him 
and  several  of  his  brother-monks  to  undertake 
missionary  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
They  laboured  with  much  success  here.  He 
then  went  on  to  Formosa,  and  converted 
many  pagans  to  Christianity.  At  length, 
in  his  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  people  and 
the  governing  body,  who  were  engaged  in  a 
cruel  civil  war,  he  lost  his  life,  being  shot  to 
death  with  arrows,  a.d.  1633. 

Franois  of  Sales,  St.,  Bishop  and 
Trince  of  Geneva,  and  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  Visitation,  was  bom  in  the  castle  of 
Sales,  near  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  on  Aug.  2l8t, 
1667.  He  studied  in  the  college  of  An- 
necy, and,  finding  himself  inclined  to  the 
profession  of  an  ecclesiastic,  took  the  clerical 
tonsure  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  afterwards 
travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  under 
the  core  of  the  Jesuits.  He  studied  under 
Genebrard  and  Maldonatus  till  1584,  when  he 
went  to  Padua,  to  study  civU  law  under 
Panciroli.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Jesuit  Antonio  Possevino.  Francis  gained 
a  great  reputation  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  commenced  Doctor  in  Laws.  He  then 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  returning  by  Lorcto 
and  Venice  to  Savoy.  He  found  that  his 
father  had  obtained  for  him  the  appointment 
of  counsellor  to  the  senate  of  Chambery,  but 
St.  Francis  had  become  possessed  by  a  great 
desire  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  Church. 
Being  the  eldest  son,  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  inform  his  father,  so  in  his  perplexity 
consulted  his  cousin,  Louis  of  Sales,  Canon 


of  Geneva,  through   whose    mediation  th4> 
Count  of  Sales  was  reluctantly  indooed  to 
surrender  his  son.    Thus,  in   1591,  Francis 
was  ordained.     He  at  once  began  preaching, 
and  attracted  all  who  heard  him  by  his  power- 
ful  and  pleasant  voice   and  animated   ani 
earnest  manner.    He  was  made  Preaideiit  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  at   Annecy,  bat   ic 
1594  was  sent  as  one  of  the  missionariep  t«> 
the  valleys  of  Savoy.    The  city  of  Geneva, 
which  was   an    independent    republic,  Kad 
gained  possession  of  the  territories  of  G<x. 
Temi,  and  Gaillard,  all  peopled  by  Zwine- 
lians  and  Calvinists.     CSaude    de   Grsnier, 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  wishing  to  reconvert  them 
to  their  former  faith,  sent  out  sereral  ol  bis 
der^,  among  them  Francis  and  his  ooo$an 
Louis.    It  is  said  that  when  they  arrived  at 
Tonon,  the  capital  of  Chablais,  itcontained  odr 
seven    Eoman  Catholics,  but  on  Christxnafi 
Eve,  1697,  eight  hundred  persons  were  ftd- 
mitted  to  the  Holy  Communion.     He  ercn 
made    an    attempt   to    convert    Tbbodori 
Bbza  [q.v.].     On  his  return   to  Annecy  in 
1699    he  was   appointed  coadjutor   to  thr 
Bishop  of  Geneva  under  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Nicopolis.     At  first  he  refused  the  pr«t, 
but  consented  at  the  request  of  Pope  dement 
VIII.    He  was  obliged  to  defer  his  consecw- 
tion,  being  seized  with  an  illness  which  nearlr 
proved  fatal ;  but  he  recovered,  and  went  to 
France  to  resume   his   missionair  laboars. 
Car^mal  Perron  used  to  say  that  he  hm»\i 
could  confute  any  heretic,  but  their  conricticc 
and  persuasion  could  not  be  effected  without 
the  assistance  of  the  coadjutor  of  Genera. 
Father    Berulle,  afterwards    Cardinal,  con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  rule  for  the  Congi^ 
gation  of  the  Oratory.    Henry  IV.,  channed 
with  his  preaching,  offered  him  20,000  livnfl 
pension  and  the  first  vacant  bish(^ric,  bat  he 
refused  and  returned  to  Savoy.    On  the  war 
he  heard  that  Granier  was  dead,  and  he  vas 
now  sole  bishop.  He  retired  for  twenty  days  to 
prepare  himsdf  for  his  consecratioii,  which 
took  place  on  Dec  8th,  1602.    His  fii^t  care 
was  to  reform  his  diooese  and  to  re-gnkte 
all  the  religious  houses,  after  which  be  r^ 
turned  to  his  work  of  preaching  to  the  Oalnn- 
ists,  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  oonrertM 
72,000.    In  1610  he  began  the  Order  of  tiie 
Visitation,  with  the  help  of  the  Baronese  oi 
Chantal.    In   1618,   finding  that  his  henlth 
was  Mling,  he  appointed  his  brother.  John 
Francis  of  Sales,  hu  coadjutor,  with  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Chalcedon.      Francis  died  of  a 
paralytic  stroke  at  Lyons,  Dec  25th,  1622. 
He  was  buried  at  Lyons,  but  his  iwmib* 
were  transferred  to  Aiinecy  on  Jan.  29th,  on 
which  day  his  festival  is  held  by  the  Bomish 
Church.    St.  Francis  wrote  many  prartic^ 
discourses,  of  which  the  chief  is  hu  htndiif' 
tion  to  a  Devout  Life. 

Franois  Xavier.    [Xavisb.] 

Fra&oisoaiUl.--One  of  the  princij»l 
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Urden  of  Mendicant^  Crrey,  or  Freaching  Friars 
[MnrDiGAST  Fkiass],  who  took  their  name 
fran  their  founder,  St.    Francis  of   AssiBi 
[q.v.].     The  aodety  of  Fraterculi  ("  Little 
iirethr^'*),  hy  whidi  name  Francis  ordained 
that  his  disciples  should  he  called,  was  patron- 
ised by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Honorios  III.  in  1223 ;  for  the 
{•opes  thought  that  it  might  in  some  degree 
remedy  the  corrapt  state  of  the  Church.   The 
Franciscans  first  came  to  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  HE.,  and  set  up  an  establishment  at 
Canterbury  in  1224,  and,  like  the  Dominicans, 
soon  gained  much  of  the  wealth  and  influence 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  regular 
monasteries.    As  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  they  accomplished  this  purpose  and 
pushed    their    way,     the    following     bold 
''miracle'*    is    recorded.      Some    on    their 
number  were  on  the  way  to  Oxford  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  shelter  in  a  Benedictine  abbey. 
At  first  the  abbot  believed  that  they  were 
jugglers,  and  anticipating  sport,  gave  orders 
that  ^y  should  be  admitted,  but  finding 
out  the  true  state  of  the  case,  he  refused  to 
allow  them  the  shelter  that  they  asked,  and 
tamed  them  out  of  doors,    A  young  monk 
took  pity  on  them,  gfave  them  some  food,  and 
hid  them  in  a  hay-loft  for  the  night.    After- 
wards he  went  to  bed  himself,  and  dreamt 
that  St  Benedict  appeared,  and  charged  the 
^bbot  with  having  neglected  to  carry  out  the 
rules  which  he  had  appointed,  upon  which 
our  Lord  commanded  that  the  abbot  should 
Le  hanged.      Then    St.  Francis   came    and 
claimed  as  his  own  the  young  monk  who  had 
befriended  the  Fi-andscans ;  upon  which  he 
awoke,  and  went  to  tell  the  abbot,  but  found 
him  and  tiie  rest  of  the  monks  strangled  in 
their  cells.    The  report  of  this  tragedy  drcu- 
lit^d  throughout  England,  and  thenceforward 
the  FranciBcan  friars  met  with  abetter  recep- 
tion. After  their  power  was  increased  they  be- 
came celebrated  for  their  theology,  which  was 
in  advance  of  that  of  the  time,  though  they 
practised  too  much  subtilty  and  ingenuity  in 
th^ir  arguments;  and  they  did  not  confine 
thtrmselves  to  the  instruction  of  members  of 
their  own  society,  but  travelled  about  through 
(he  kingdom,  preaching  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  chose  to  listen.    About  this  time  colleges 
were  first  instituted  at  the  universities,  and 
for  two  or  three  centuries  the  most  learned 
m^-mbers  belonged  to  this  Order.     In  course 
ul  time  the  more  ancient  Orders  were  roused 
to  endeavour   to    rival  the  Franciscans  in 
'^■aming,  and  colleges  were  endowed  at  Ox- 
f-jrd  and  Cambridge  for  the  accommodation 
f»f  etudents  from  the  different  monasteries. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
rranciscana  had  fifty-five  houses  in  England. 

Franeky  Sebastian  [b.  at  Donauworth, 
1499 ;  (/.  at  Basle,  1542].— He  at  first  held  a  post 
at  Gast«nfeld  as  Evangelical  preacher,  but 


resigned  it  in  1528  in  order  to  join  the  Ana- 
baptists. Not  being  satisfied  with  their 
creed,  he  determined  to  be  independent  of  any 
particular  sect,  and  to  follow  the  line  of  an 
eclectic.  He  believed  all  sin  to  be  of  equal 
magnitude,  and  maintained  that  men  ought  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without 
attending  much  to  the  letter.  With  the  in- 
tention of  spreading  his  opinions,  he  set  up  a 
printing  press  as  his  means  of  livelihood,  and 
published  many  theological  works,  some  of 
them  opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  some  those  of  the  Protestant. 
He  contrived  by  this  means  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  indignation  of  both  parties;  and 
the  divines  of  the  Augsburg  Goiifession,  who 
met  at  Smalcald  in  1 540,  entrusted  Melancthon 
with  the  task  of  confuting  Franck's  fanaticism. 
The  latter  suffered  much  persecution,  and  was 
driven  from  place  to  place.  Luther  occasion- 
ally took  part  in  the  storm  raised  against  him. 

Fraackey  August  Hesmakic  [b,  1663, 
d,  1727],  a  native  of  Lubeck,  was  an  eminent 
religious  teacher  of  his  day,  but  more  famous 
for  his  practical  philanthropy.  In  1698,  having 
for  the  previous  three  years  gathered  into  his 
house  a  large  number  of  poor  orphans,  he 
founded  for  them  at  Halle  the  first  Orphan 
Home,  the  model  of  many  which  have  been 
founded  since.  It  grew  mightily — so  much  so 
that  he  had  2,000  orphans  under  his  care  when 
he  died.  He  had  never  appealed  to  €K>vem- 
ment  for  help  in  this  good  work :  his  benevo- 
lence and  wisdom  were  so  widely  known,  that 
volimtary  contributions  fiowed  in  unasked. 
He  had  set  them  to  work  as  printers,  and  now 
the  establishment  is  one  of  &e  greatest  pub- 
lishing houses  in  Germany. 

Fraaconiay  House  of. — This  family 
was  the  second  great  line,  after  the  Karlings, 
which  ruled  over  the  "  Holy  Eoman  Empire." 
The  Franconian  period  followed  the  Saxon 
[Saxont,  House  of],  and  comprised  the  reigns 
of  four  Emperors— viz.  Conrad  II.  [1024-39], 
Henry  IH.  [1039-561,  Henry  IV.  [1056- 
1106],  Henry  V.  [1106-25].  During  this 
period  the  Pope  shook  off  the  Imperial  yoke, 
and  began  the  fight  for  supremacy,  which 
lasted  almost  throe  hundred  years.  The 
clergy  and  secular  princes  united  against  the 
Emperors,  and  took  advantage  of  the  Papal 
efforts  to  secure  their  own  independence. 
Henry  III.  made  two  expeditions  to  Rome, 
and  called  a  synod  to  depose  three  rival  Popes 
— Sylvester  III.,  Benedict  IV.,  and  Gregory 
YI.,  appointing  in  their  place  a  German, 
under  the  name  of  Clement  11.  The  great 
struggle  of  Henry  IV.  against  Hildebrand  is 
told  under  the  name  of  Grboort  VI.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  the  investiture  question 
was  settled  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 
[Concordat.] 

Anuikalliioign. — ^The  tenure  of  property 
by  religious  persons  or  communities  in  liberam 
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eleemosynam,  "  in  free  alms."  Such  tenants 
were  bound  to  offer  prayers,  masses,  or  other 
Divine  Services  for  the  souls  of  the  grantors 
and  their  heirs,  and  therefore  were  quit  of 
temporal  duty  or  service  for  such  possessions. 
It  was  by  this  tenure  that  almost  all  ancient 
monasteries  held  their  possessions,  and  many 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  At  the  Reformation 
the  tenure  of  frankalmoigns  was  continued, 
though  the  miture  of  the  services  was  '*  al- 
tered, and  made  conformable  to  the  purer  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England ''  [Blackstone]. 

FraalCB. — The  name  of  a  i>owerful  Teu- 
tonic tribe,  who  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  history  of  modem  Europe. 
They  established  themselves  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  pushing  the  Goths 
into  the  south-west  part  of  France,  and 
establishing  a  kingdom,  which  they  strength- 
ened by  entering  into  close  alliance  with  the 
orthodox  clergy,  the  Ooths  having  alienated 
them  by  holding  Arian  doctrines.  Two  great 
dynasties  succeeded  each  other  in  the  begin- 
mngs  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  first  was 
the  Merovingian,  the  first  monarch  of  which 
was  Clovis  [q.v.],  the  second  the  Garlovingian, 
named  after  Charles  MarteL  In  the  hitest 
historical  form  of  nomenclature,  these  two 
lines  are  known  as  the  Meerwings  and  the 
Karlings.'  The  greatest  member  of  the  latter 
race  was  Charles  the  Great,  commonly  known 
as  Charlemagne,  the  grandson  of  Charles 
Martel.  [Charles.]  His  coronation  as  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  in  800,  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which,  in  fact,  had  never 
ceased  in  theory  to  exist.  Henceforward  it 
was  known  as  the  '*  Holy  Roman  Empire,*' 
and  it  continued,  though  with  many  changes, 
until  the  year  1806,  when  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  it.     [Roman  Empire.] 

Fraternity. — A  term  applied  to  some 
religious  societies  formed  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, or  chiefly  to  insure  a  regpilar  attendance 
on  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  or  the  per- 
formance of  certain  devotional  practices. 

Fraticelli.— A  name  given  to  a  body  of 
Franciscan  friars,  who  formed  themselves  into 
an  independent  community  under  two  Minor- 
ite monks,  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Celes- 
tine  v.,  who  established  them  by  a  Bull  in 
1294.  They  made  a  vow  of  poverty,  and 
lived  on  the  charity  of  the  populace.  The 
Fraticelli  were  much  hated  by  the  other  Fran- 
ciscans, and  in  1302  Pope  Boniface  YIII.  dis- 
solved the  Bull,  upon  which  the  brethren  fled 
into  Sicily,  and  united  themselves  with  the 
sect  of  the  Beghards,  to  whom  they  declared 
that  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
no  longer  needed  the  sacraments,  being  free 
from  sin.  Clement  V.  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate them,  without  success,  in  1312 ;  and, 
as  their  fanaticism  continued  to  spread,  John 
XXII.  had  recourse  to  the  Inquisition,  which 


he  entrusted  with  the  task  of  staminng  oU 
the  heresy.^  From  this  time  the  Fratioelli 
gradually  disappeared,  or  became  merged  in 
other  sects  of  heretics.  They  based  their 
doctrine  chiefiy  upon  a  commentary  on  thi- 
Revelation,  by  Peter  John  Oliva,  a  friar  of  the 
monastery  of  Beziers. 

Free  and  Open  Choxeh  Move- 
ment.    [SOCIBTIBS.] 

Free  Christiajui  [10];  Frbx  Geace 
GosPBL  Chhistians  ri];  Frbk  Gospel  Chbi>>- 
TiANs  [7] :  Fbbb  Gospeixebb  [3] ;  Feu 
CuBisTiAN  Chttbch  [2].  The  names  of  cer- 
tain religious  bodies  as  given  in  the  Regis- 
trar-General's Report  The  numbers  alter 
each  are  those  oi  places  of  worship  duly 
registered  in  the  name  of  each,  in  EnglanJ 
and  Wales. 

Free  ChnrclL  of  England.— A  nam- 
taken  by  a  few  congregations,  who  have  ex- 
pressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  some  of 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church. 
The  Registrar-Grenerars  return  gives  thirty- 
three  places  of  worship  registered  under  thii 

title.       [DiSSENTBBS] 

Free  Chnrcb  of  Scotiand.  [Scot- 
land.] 

Free   Congregations.    [Fbien]»»  vr 

LlOMT.] 

Free-Spirit  Bretliren.    [Bkethee5 

OF  TUB   FbEB  ISpIEIT.] 

Freethinlcere.    [Rationalists.] 

Free-will.~The  Necessarian  or  FataUst 
view  of  actions  and  events  can  never  be  re- 
conciled with  the  felt  freedom  of  the  human 
will.  As  long  as  self-coDsciouanesB  and  self- 
determination  co-exist  in  every  man's  bosom, 
every  man  will  feel  himself  a  free  and  respons- 
ible agent,  be  the  arguments  on  the  othtf 
side  what  they  may.  As  regards  self-coD- 
Bciousness,  the  very  power  to  think  involves 
the  separate  existence  of  the  thinker;  and  tbi' 
facidty  of  perception,  whether  the  object  per- 
ceived be  material  or  mental,  shows  the  reality 
of  tiie  inner  self  that  perceives.  With  re- 
spect to  self-determination,  exercise  of  will  ii 
implied  in  the  term.  If  the  mind  were  pa^^e 
under  impressions  from  without,  there  could 
be  no  self -consciousness,  and  if  thoughts  ani 
desires  from  within  could  not  he  resisted, 
there  could  be  no  praise  nor  blame,  becstue 
there  could  be  no  merit  nor  demerit  The 
Necessarian  view  then,  which  thus  expbios 
away  the  instinctive  feelings  of  human  nstuiv, 
can  never  be  practically  accepted  by  the  go(^ 
sense  of  mankind  at  large.  Society  wouU 
become  impossible  und^  such  oonditioDs; 
and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  we  should 
have  no  more  reason  to  resent  the  well-aimed 
stab  of  an  assassin  than  the  random  kick  of « 
horse. 

Itooked    at    theologically,    the    question 
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vhether  man's  will  is  free  or  not  depends  very 
iKQch  on  the  extent  of  the  mischief  introduced 
b?  Adam's  fall,  whether  the  depravation  of 
m-in'snalnre  in  consequence  was  total  or  only 
pvirtial.  Those  who  take  the  first  view  would 
d,  Qv  to  man  all  volition  in  a  good  direction,  and 
vould  make  him  a  mere  machine  for  irresist- 
illt'  grace  to  ose,  or  not  to  use,  as  it  likes ; 
thuse  who  hold  the  second  view,  though  they 
iX/CMder  man's  corruption  through  the  Fall  to 
U'  very  serious,  yet  look  on  it  as  partial  only. 
Th«:y  assert  that  man  is  still  in  God*8  image, 
a  originally  created,  though  it  is  much  oh- 
literated  [Gt;n.  iz.  6;  James  iii.  9],  and  hence 
tlk:y  infer  that  though  man  needs  the  help  of 
vrace,  he  can  co-operate  with  it,  and  must  do 
K>  if  h<)  is  to  reap  the  henefit.  According  to 
thii  riew,  nature  and  grace  supplement  each 
<  ther ;  and  while  nature  cries  out  for  grace, 
p^icp  meets  the  cravings  of  nature. 

This  last  opinion  has  upon  the  whole  most 
romroended  itself  to  modem  theology.  It  is 
eethfrally  held  that  in  the  Fall  man  did  not 
kit  his  entire  freedom  of  will,  but  that,  al- 
though that  will  became  fatally  and  strongly 
and  aniTeraally  biassed  in  a  wrong  direction, 
th.  re  yet  remain  some  instinctive  leanings  to- 
vaitis  the  right  once  natural  to  it.  This  being 
^>,  cxM>perating  grace  is  all  that  is  necessary  at 
(<nrersion,  when  old  inclinations  to  evil,  and 
the  long  thraldom  of  bad  habits,  have  to  be 
o7.»rrome.  As  for  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
on  the  point,  if  it  says  that  '*  the  Lord  opened 
Ly.Jia's  heart  to  attend  unto  the  things  that 
«•  rp  spoken ; "  if  it  declares  that  it  is  "  God 
that  works  in  ua  to  will  and  to  do ; "  if  believers 
&rf  called  "Hia  workmanship,  created  unto 
ewid  works;  " — on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to 
••stride" ;  we  are  to  "  ask,  seek,  and  knock," 
ATil  to  "work  out  our  own  salvation  with 
Utr  and  trembling."  In  such  a  scheme 
\*Ati  (.iod's  co-operating  grace  and  man's  co- 
r.pf^rating  will  have  each  meir  place  and  part 
»>*ipnHi  to  them. 

It  is  needless  to  enter,  in  addition,  on  the 
hi5torical  aspect  of  the  question ;  how,  among 
the  Schoolmen,  Thomas  Aquinas  took  one  side, 
•till  Duns  Scotus  the  other;  how,  again,  at 
thf  Council  of  Trent,  the  Franciscans  main- 
t-iined  the  one  view,  and  the  Dominicans  the 
t'lh»T ;  with  a  host  of  other  names  that  might 
Iv  mentioned.  The  present  state  of  the  con- 
innvrsy  may  be  well  summed  up  in  the 
'I'j^in^  words  of  the  Tenth  Article  of  the 
'  Irm-h  of  England,  as  follows :  there  is  **  the 
KHif*  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we 
nuiy  have  a  good  will ;  and  towking  witk  ua 
c^'PrrttnU)  when  we  have  that  good  will." 

French  Sefbrmed  Church.    [Hv- 

•^l-^HOTS.] 

Fresco. — A  pointing  on  damp,  freshly 
.  lid  plaster,  with  water-colours  which  are  cap- 
able of  resisting  injury  by  the  lime.  Fresco 
l^inting  was  much  used  for  wall  decorations 
iUiimg  the  wealthy  fiomans,  while  distemper 
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was  employed  as  a  substitute  by  those  less 
able  to  afford  it.  This  style  of  painting  was 
adopted  later  by  Christians,  and  in  mural 
decorations  they  even  copied  the  designs  of 
heathen  painters,  taking  care  to  exclude  any- 
thing idolatrous,  and  to  introduce  devices 
symbolic  of  their  own  faith.  For  a  long  time 
they  refrained  from  illustrating  scenes  from 
Christ's  life,  in  their  horror  of  anything  con- 
nected with  idolatry,  and  contented  themselves 
with  conventional  designs  or  arabesques. 
The  earliest  fresco  paintings  of  Christian  art 
are  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  (end  of  four- 
teenth century),  in  the  Church  of  Assisi,  in 
the  Cathedrflls  of  Orvieto  and  Siena,  and  in 
the  San  8pirito  at  Florence.  The  art  reached 
its  zenith  in  the  hands  of  Kaffaelle  and 
Michel  Angelo,  and  after  their  time  g^dually 
declined.  It  was  again  revived  in  the  present 
century  by  the  skill  of  the  Gisrman  painters 
Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Kaulbach,  and  others. 
One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  the  restored 
art  was  Ludwig  II.,  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Ludwigs-Kirche  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Munich  are  resplendent  with  modem 
frescoes.  There  is  a  very  fine  one  at  All 
Saints'  Church,  Margaret  Street,  London,  by 
Mr.  Dyce. 

Freweily  Accepted,  eldest  son  of  John 
Frewen,  rector  of  Northiam,  in  Sussex,  was 
bom  in  1588.  He  was  educated  in  the  Free 
School  at  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  (h^ford,  where  he  was  demy. 
Fellow,  and  divinity-reader.  He  then  went  as 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  Germany 
and  Spain.  While  he  was  in  the  latter  place 
Charles  I.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  heard  him 
preach,  and  the  sermon  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  him,  so  that  when  he  became  king 
Frewen  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains.  He 
afterwards  became  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  continued  about  eighteen 
years,  and  was  foiir  times  Vice-Chancellor,  as 
well  as  Dean  of  Gloucester  and  prebendary  of 
Canterbury.  In  1G44  he  became  Bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  where  he  stayed  till 
1660,  when  he  became  Archbishop  of  York. 
He  died  in  1664,  and  is  buried  under  the  east 
window  of  York  Cathedral.  He  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Hampton  Court  Confer- 
ence. 

Freylinghanseiif  Johakx  Anastasiub 
[b,  1670,  d.  1739].— A  German  theologiwil 
writer  of  the  Pietist  school,  and  a  writer  of 
some  very  beautiful  hymns,  several  of  which 
have  been  translated  in  Miss  Winkworth's 
Zyra  Germanica,  and  thence  have  found  their 
way  into  most  of  our  popular  hymn-books. 

Friar  [Lat.  frater,  Fr.  /rere].—Thia 
name  is  applied  now  to  all  Orders  of  monks, 
but  it  was  formerly  the  diBtinguishing  title 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  of  which  the  iour 
principal  ones  were  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey 
Friurs,  founded  1210;    the  Dominicans,  or 
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Black  Friars  [12161 ;  the  Carmelitefl,  or  White 
Friars  [1245]  ;  and  the  Augustines  [1256]. 

Friarsi  Observant,  or  Observaatmes. 

— A  branch  of  the  IfVanciscans,  who  in  the 
thirteenth  century  separated  themselves  from 
their  brethren,  on  account  of  the  relaxation 
in  discipline  permitted  by  their  minister- 
genei-al,  Elias  of  Cortona.  The  Observantines 
desired  to  keep  op  the  on^^inal  strictness  of 
their  rule,  and  lived  apart  in  places  of  their 
own  choosing,  after  the  manner  of  hermits, 
while  their  brethren  remained  in  the  convents, 
living  under  the  relaxed  rule,  and  were  called 
Conventuals. 

Friday.    [Week.] 

Fridolilif  St. — A  native  of  Ireland,  who 
follow^  the  example  of  Columbanus  by  going 
missionary  journeys  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. He  is  memorable  for  the  monastery  he 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near 
Seckingen. 

Fridstole,  or  Frith-stool.— Literally, 

'*  the  stool  of  peace."  Formerly  there  were 
in  certain  churches,  of  which  Hexham  and 
Beverley  are  examples,  stone  seats  placed  near 
the  altar  for  those  who  claimed  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary.  Any  criminal  escaping  to  one 
of  these  might  enjoy  his  life  and  liberty. 

Friends,  The  Society  of. — A  religious 
body,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Quakers,"  founded  in  1646  by  George  Fox, 
the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  weaver,  whose 
tenets  stand  in  the  strongest  antagonism  to 
what  we  may  call  external  worship,  and  who, 
it  has  been  well  said,  offer  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  a  Christian  body  "  without  a  creed, 
a  liturgy,  a  priesthood,  or  a  sacrament."  The 
name  Quakers  was  given  to  the  Friends  by 
Gervase  Bennett,  a  magistrate,  on  Fox  exhort- 
ing him  to  tremble  at  the  Woid  of  God.  Fox 
was  only  twenty-two  when  he  commenced  to 
preach  his  doctrines.  Amongst  these  he  taught 
that  preaching,  to  be  effectual,  must  come 
from  the  direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  soul,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  a  separate  order  of  men 
educated  for  the  mimstry,  but  that  the 
humblest  person,  whether  male  or  female, 
who  had  an  inward  call  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  was  qualified  for  the  oflSce  of  a  Christian 
preacher.  He  abandoned  all  the  ceremonies 
which  the  Reformation  had  allowed  to  survive, 
even  the  rites  of  baptism  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  holding  them  as  out- 
ward signs  which  had  in  them  the  danger 
of  gradually  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
possessing  in  themselves  the  saving  power 
which  they  were  meant  only  to  represent. 
He  allowed  no  prescribed  form  of  devotion, 
saying  that  the  silent  converse  of  the  soul 
is  fA  acceptable  a  worship  to  God  as  the 
utterance  of  prjiyer  and  praise.  He  opposed 
all  adornment  of  places  of  worship,  the  use 


of  music  in  the  praise  of  Otxi,  and  tht 
observance  of  fasts,  whether  natioiul  oa 
private.  As  regards  other  matters,  thete  i$ 
ample  evidence  that  Fox  and  his  early  t^il- 
leagues  as  a  body  held  finnly  what  are  Ci<ni« 
monly  understood  as  the  fundamental  tnitid 
of  the  Gospel,  which  are  set  forth  with  gr^Al 
clearness  in  a  letter  on  Christian  doctrine  vU 
dressed  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes  in  1671. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  writinirs 
of  Penn  and  Barclay  gave  a  more  dogmatic 
form  to  the  principles  of  the  Society. 

The  Friends  profess  to  endeavour  to  carrr 
out  the  admonitions  of  the  New  Testament  in 
a  literal  and  practical  sense,  and  to  oWn-r 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  in  all  the  na- 
tions of    life.      Thus,  in  obedience  to  th? 
injunction  not  to  swears  they  refuse  to  Us^ 
an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice;    to  lew  «f 
ettemies  they  consider  involves  a  denunciatV-n 
of  all  war,  and  consequently  refuse  to  uk': 
military  service ;  not  to  render  honmtr  to  md 
other  was  carried  out  by  ignoring  the  nsiul 
complimentary  salutations  and  honorary-  titlt~, 
and  by  addressing  every  individual  by  ib- 
Christian  name,  and  the   singular  proooun 
"thee"  and   •*  thou."     They  also  adopts 
great  simplicity  of  dress  and  manner,  an^ 
refused  to  join  in  any  frivolous  amusement, 
such  as  cards,  dancing,  etc.,  even  discouraginz 
music  and  art.    These  points  were  fonnt^rlT 
general,  and  even  carried  to  great  extreme: 
but  of  late  years  considerable  change  has  be*n 
observable  in  the  practice  of  the  Societr  in 
these  respects,  especially  amongst  the  yotm^ 
members.    The  greater  portion  of  these  now 
speak  and  dress  plainly  and  unobti^nsiTcly.  but 
otherwise  like  other  people;  and  quite  n*- 
cently   the   Yearly  Meeting  authoritativelr 
withdrew    the    customary    insistence   uptn 
"  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel," 
leaving  such  matters  to  the  conscience  of  in- 
dividual members,  whilst  art  and  litexatun 
are  no  longer  frowned  upon. 

Whilst  professing  to  bring  all  questtoB< 
to  the  test  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Di\in^ 
authority  of  which  is  fully  acknowledj^ei 
Friends  believe  that  the  help  of  the  eam^* 
Spirit  who  inspired  them  is  needf td  for  their 
right  understanding,  and  that,  moreover,  tht* 
light  of  the  Spirit  truly  shines  in  the  heiirt  of 
man,  and  if  heeded,  aud  its  teaching  humbly 
obeyed,  is  a  present  guide  and  director  U 
him.  This  doctrine  of  the  "  Inward  Li^ht," 
which  they  believe  is  given  to  all  men— healhffl 
as  well  as  Christian— in  sufficient  measure,  i» 
their  central,  cardinal,  and  principal  doc- 
trine. In  their  public  worship,  therefore,  thvy 
wait  in  silence  for  the  immediate  influem-e 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart,  allowing  thcwe  to 
engage  in  preaching  or  prayer—both  in»*o 
and  women — who  really  believe  theros'.kM 
called  of  God  to  do  so,  and  give  evidtnoe. 
acceptable  to  their  brethren,  of  true  spiritpdl 
gifts,  as  well  as  of  sincerity  and  Christian 
eonsistency.    They  allow  at  such  meetings 
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00  stated  leadmg,  even  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
fonnerly  these  were  never  read  at  all  in  their 
public  worship ;  bat  of  late,  in  many  meet- 
ing the  practice  of  publicly  reading  a  portion 
€•{  Scripture  at  the  commencement  of  the 
meedng  is  adopted.  They  do  not,  however, 
(^cnsider  themselves  to  be  dependent  upon  any 
sodible  ministry  whatever,  regarding  the 
<Llent  vonhip  of  the  assembled  members,  if  so 
it  be,  as  a  quite  normal  state  of  things,  as 
tt)a&Uy  acceptable  to  Qod,  and  equally  benefi- 
cial to  those  who  can  engage  in  it.  They  at- 
tach no  peculiar  sanctity  to  one  day  more  than 
another,  regarding  the  Sabbath  as  a  Jewish 
ifi^titution  done  away  with  by  Christianity, 
And  all  dAys  alike  as  claimed  by  the  Son  of 
Mail ;  but  they  consider  it  in  accordance  with 
the  Divine  will  to  give  up  one  day  out  of 
«6Ten  to  public  worship^  and  to  the  good  of 
othen,  as  well  as  to  rest  and  meditation. 

The  discipline  of  the  community  of  Friends 
is  much  the  same  as  the  Presbyterian.  They 
hiiTe  three  gradations  of  meetings :  Monthly 
Mreiinjfs  composed  of  the  congregations  from 
A  definite  circuit,  who  choose  Elders  to  watch 
ov«r  the  ministry,  and  Overteert  to  attend 
u>  the  education  of  the  children  of  such 
members  as  are  in  humble  circumstances, 
to  the  provision  for  the  poor,  and  to 
Ttirious  other  duties.  At  these  meetings 
maniages  are  sanctioned  previous  to  their 
rmtiiication  in  public  worship;  the  Friends 
holding  marriage  to  be  "  not  a  mere  civil  com- 
pact, but  a  Divine  ordinance,  and  that  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  join  persons 
in  that  solemn  covenant,  and  the  inteHerence 
('f  a  priest  is  an  assumption  altogether  un- 
v-dnanted  by  H<dy  Scripture,  or  the  example 
('( the  prioiitiYe  Church.  *'  Quarterly  Meetingt 
lie  held  to  receive  general  reports  from 
the  monthly  meetings,  and  to  hear  appeals 
from  their  decisions;  and  the  Yearly  Afeet- 
»«^  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
ScTiety  in  the  whole  of  a  particular  country, 
that  held  in  London  comprehending  the  whole 
<4  Great  Britain.  Formal  discipline  or  or- 
$,'anisation  was  at  its  inception  considered  in- 
'ijtbnstent  with  their  own  principal  tenet  by 
many  of  the  earlier  Friends,  and  much  re- 
sisted by  Storj  and  others. 

From  their  rise  till  the  Revolution,  the 
Friends  were  much  persecuted,  except  during 
i  brief  period  of  Charles  ll.'s  reign,  when 
Fox  obtained  some  indulgence  for  his  fol- 
^wera.  These  early  persecutions  were  largely 
X'nnectod  with  their  refusal  to  swear,  and  to 
icknowledge  ecdesiistical  supremacy  by  the 
:>iyment  of  tithes  and  churcJi-rates ;  but  no ' 
ioabt  were  considerably  increased  by  the 
'btrusive  manner  in  which  some  of  them 
^teftified"  against  "man-ministry"  and 
tspect  to  human  anthorities.  There  can  be 
io  qnestion  that  some  of  the  excesses  of  the 
larlier  members— as  Nayler  and  others — were 
»ily  due  to  disorder  of  mind,  caused  by 
xcitcmenty  in   an  age  peculiarly  given  to 


religious  fanaticism.*  Since  1688  the  Friends 
have  benefited  by  the  Toleration  Act.  In 
1833  the  British  Legislature  recognised  the 
objection  of  Friends  to  taking  oaths,  and  the 
simple  affirmation  of  a  Friend  has  since  that 
time  been  accepted  in  place  of  it.  This, 
the  legal  recognition  of  their  marriages,  and 
other  privileges,  have  been  won  solely  by  the 
power  of  passive  resistance,  and  are  a  singular 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  it. 

By  the  year  1652  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  spread  through  all  the  northern  counties, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Restoration  there 
were  meetings  not  only  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  in  the  West  Indies 
and  British  America.  They  are  more  numerous 
now  in  America  than  in  England.  The  found- 
ing of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  by  William 
Penn  induced  many  of  the  British  Friends  to 
emigrate  thither,  and  the  free  institutions  of 
the  New  World  favoured  the  increase  of  the 
Quaker  communities  in  other  States  also, 
like  other  bodies,  they  have  been  somewhat 
weakened  by  division  or  secession:  indeed, 
their  leading  tenet  was  peculiarly  likely  to 
lead  to  great  differences  of  view,  and  liiere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  earlier 
'  and  stricter  Friends  placed  the  inward  teach- 
ing of  the  Spirit  in  reality  above  that  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  This  doctrine  of  the 
"  Inward  Light "  was  pushed  to  excess  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century  by  Elias 
Hicks,  a  very  popular  minister  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  powers.  He 
ultimately^embraced — if  he  had  not  held  them 
all  along — Unitarian  views,  which  were  widely 
spread  amongst  other  American  Friends  ;  and 
the  result  of  the  controversy  which  could  not 
but  arise  upon  such  a  vital  point,  was  a  great 
schism,  about  one-half  of  the  body  in 
America  seceding,  and  being  known  as  Hicks- 
ite  Friends,  holding  Arian  views,  and  the 
remainder  being  known  as  Orthodox  Friends. 
The  reaction  against  the  Hicksites  was  carried 
too  far  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  stricter 
of  the  Orthodox  Friends,  and  the  result  was 
a  second  small  secession,  who  followed  John 
Wilbur,  and  who  adhere  more  closely  than 
the  main  body  to  the  peculiarities  and  original 

*  James  Nayler  had  fonnerly  been  an  oflBoer  in 
CromwoU'a  army,  a  fact  which  increased  the  fury  of 
his  Puritan  persecutors.  At  an  early  stage  of  his 
disorder  he  waa  remouHtrated  with,  and  Anally  dis- 
owned by  Friends  for  bis  excesses,  and  was  punished 
in  the  most  barbarous  and  torturing  manner,  to 
which  death  would  have  been  preferable,  both  at 
London  and  Bristol,  bearing  his  snfferiags  with  un- 
exampled fortitude.  For  a  fuU  account  of  them 
see  Sewell'it  Hitiory  rfFrientUt  and  also  6fjer'n  His- 
iorv  of  BritM.  At  a  later  period,  when  Mayler  re- 
turned to  his  right  miud,  he  him«elf  recanted  hia 
errors,  expressed  deep  repentance  for  his  excesses, 
was  received  again  by  his  friends  into  full  oommn- 
nion.  and  died  in  perfect  peace.  Nothtng  can  he 
more  distressing  tbau  to  retid  how  men  who  chiefly 
needed  the  kind  care  of  a  judicious  physician  were 
tortnred  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Inquisition; 
while  in  New  England,  not  only  male  but  female 
Friends  were  actually  hung  by  the  Poritana  for 
retnrning  after  baniahment. 
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tenets  of  the  founders  of  the  Society.  In 
England  Friends  were  almost  unanimously 
orthodox,  and  the  Hicksite  controversy  ex- 
cited g^eat  alarm.  Isaac  Crewdson,  an  ac- 
knowledged minister  of  Manchenter,  published 
a  small  book  called  The  Beacon,  containing 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  older  Friends, 
of  which  many  could  be  cited,  placing  the 
"  Inward  Lightf"  apparently  above  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture,  and  pointing  out  their 
dangerous  tendency.  Such  a  course  pro- 
voked retorts,  in  which  many  joined  who 
were  as  orthodox  as  Crew(uon  and  his 
party,  but  who  resented  the  implied  cen- 
sure brought  upon  their  predecessors.  This 
controversy — known  amongst  Friends  as  The 
Beaam  controversy,  from  the  title  of  Crowd- 
son's  publication— also  grew  in  sharpness,  and 
the  result  was  that  all  over  the  United  King- 
dom a  considerable  number  of  Friends  left  the 
Society.  This  secession,  however  (about 
1836),  was  merely  of  individuals,  who  mostly 
joined  other  Christian  bodies,  and  never  be- 
came a  separate  communion.  The  body  in 
England,  so  far  as  known,  is  now  not  only 
uniformly  orthodox,  but  in  practice,  as 
pointed  out  above,  has  approximated  per- 
ceptibly in  many  points  to  that  of  other' 
Christians,  especially  in  regard  to  greater  re- 
cognition of  the  desirability  of  audible  minis- 
try, and  the  partial  use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
public  worship.  In  at  least  one  large  mission 
conducted  by  Friends  (at  Bristol)  even  hymns 
are  employed,  as  at  ordinary  mission-halls; 
and  although  the  Friends  would  not  consider 
such  a  meeting  as  one  of  their  own,  still  such 
practice  marks  a  change,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  foresee.  This  change  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  controversy  here 
briefly  described,  and  gives  it  considerable 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  1884  was  about 
18,000,  to  which  should  be  added  about  6,000 
regular  attendants  of  their  worship,  though 
not  formall}'  in  membership,  which  is  g^uarded 
somewhat  strictly.  There  are  small  commu- 
nitifes  in  the  South  of  France,  Germany, 
Norway,  etc.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
America,  where  they  are  believed  to  number 
from  50,000  to  60,000,  and  the  total  number 
in  the  whole  world  is  probably  from  90,000 
to  110,000.  They  have  at  no  time  exceeded 
200,000  in  total  -numbers,  and  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary 
influence  in  religious,  social,  and  even  poli- 
tical life  exercised  by  so  small  a  body.  Owing 
to  their  rejection  of  any  paid  ministry,  they 
are  not  able  to  "  organise  '*  foreign  missions 
on  any  large  scale,  but  of  late  years  an  asso- 
•  ciation  has  been  formed  by  some  members, 
which  supports  missions  in  Madagascar, 
worked  in  harmony  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  one  in  Palestine  conducted 
by  Theophilus  Waldemeir,  one  of  the  captives 


rescued  by  our  country  from  King  Joha  <i 
Abyssinia ;  and  in  India.  They  hxn  al» 
some  mission  work  in  Japan,  and  e^'^ii  ia 
Constantinople.  What  they  do  is  tht 
thoroughly  done.  Their  principle  ii  that  i;i 
should  be  done  for  love,  and  nothing  for  pay. 
ment;  and  ministers  who  are  led  tomgssi'iE 
any  service  from  home,  are  entertained  h^j 
by  other  Friends,  or  have  their  wants  8iipplic>d. 
llieir  home  mission  work,  however,  is  Tfrr 
large,  and  very  practical  in  character,  especi- 
ally as  regards  their  Sabbath-schoob.  In 
Great  Britun  the  number  of  scholars  is  orer 
36,000,  or  fully  double  the  number  of  thfir  .yr> 
total  membership,  which  is  a  result  tz- 
paralleled.  Not  being  fettered  by  ordiiuri- 
ideas  about  Sabbath-keeping,  they  hare  U 
a  long  period  taught  writing,  and  otlKT 
useful  knowledge,  in  their  Sunday-schfkji* 
and  the  result  in  attracting,  and  attaching, 
and  improving  their  scholars  among  tk-* 
poorest  classes,  is  eloquent  testimony  to  ths 
freedom  of  operation.  In  Sheffield,  for  in- 
stance, some  2,000  scholars  are  under  tWii 
care  in  "  First-day  Schools,"  of  whom  0T?r 
500  attend  regularly  their  wonhip,  dfVOTi 
as  it  is  of  any  outward  attraction,  axid  !»£▼ 
in  after-life  join  the  Society.  Ther  %tr*- 
amongst  the  originators  of,'  and  lib«rallT 
support,  the  Bible  Society;  and  their  effort* 
as  a  body  in  the  relief  of  distress  (beaid<^  tin: 
support  of  their  own  poor,  which  is  undff- 
taken  by  them),  the  suppression  of  akverj, 
prison  reform  and  mission- work  [Fbt,  £uu- 
beth],  and  other  philanthropic  efforts,  ooif 
need  referenco. 

Fiiends  were  undoubtedly  mncii  wealefi«l 
in  England  by  the  events  mentioned  ab»^. 
and  for  many  years  were  stationary,  •'<r 
slightly  declining  in  numbers.  All  prcpi- 
gandist  zeal  appears,  indeed,  to  have  left  th-r. 
with  the  cessation  of  persecution  in  16^V. 
and  the  difference  between  the  energetic  xoi*- 
sionary  spirit  of  Fox  and  his  associate  cai 
the  quietism  of  their  descendants,  is  rcn 
marked.  Recently,  however,  their  nnmVn 
appear  to  be  again  slightly  increasinir.  c: 
chiefly  amongst  the  working  classes.  F«t 
further  and  authoritative  statements  of  tk'ir 
doctrine  and  discipline,  see  The  Bosk  «* 
Chrietian  Diteipline  of  the  Jtfiifiout  Sri^f 
of  Friende,  published  by  the  Teariy  Mectiai 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting's  annual  £^^ 
The  book  cited  and  the  annual  Epi»ik»  »*• 
the  only  official  exponents  of  the  Soriety, 
being  the  work  of  special  committees  apprantrd 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  f  onnally  adoptod 
'  by  that  body. 

Frienda  of  Ught.— A  sect  of  Uithcns 
Rationalists,  originating  in  Prussian  Saxoar  ir 
1841.  They  applied  the  principl«  of  S«* 
Platonism  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  atopt- 
ing  and  interpreting  it  by  the  light  of  iK^ 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  spirit,  but  oot  «- 
necessity  in  the  letter,  and  asseitingin  lAtber'i 
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Lame  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  intellect. 
An  OFder-in-coimcil  in  1845  forbade  them  to 
ofganiae  themfielree,  but  they  still  exist. 

Frith,  John  [*.  1503,  rf.  1633],  bom  at 
SevencKifcg,  martyred  at  Smilhfield.  He  was 
4  well-read  man,  who  had  been  brought  from 
Cambridge  by  Wolsey  to  be  a  student  of  his 
h\*v  college  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but 
biiTing  imbibed  Lutheran  opinions,  and,  more- 
t^er.  entered  into  an  intimate  friendship  with 
William  Tyndall,  he  entered  into  a  sharp  con- 
truversy  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  denying  the 
(i<-<'trine  of  purgatory  and  the  eflScacy  of  papal 
indiilgences.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  but  probably  would  have  escaped  death 
had  he  not  in  his  confinement  written  against 
fr-cmsubstantiation.  He  was  the  first  English 
ntirtrr  for  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
I>ird's  Supper.  [/bjre'«Jfar^yr<,ed.Stoughton, 
\ol  i.,  p.  18.] 

Frock. — ^A  monastic  gown  of  coarse  cloth, 
nude  with  large  sleeves,  and  fastened  roimd 
the  waist  with  a  leather  girdle  or  rope.  Some- 
times the  cowl  forms  part  of  the  frock,  but  it 
i>  oft^'U  distinct  from  it. 

FrontaL    [Amtbfxndivm.] 

Froildef  Richard  Hurrxll  [b.  1803,  d, 
1H36].— One  of  the  Fellows  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Tractarian  movement ;  an  enthusiastic  friend 
^  nd  supporter  of  Dr.  Newman.  The  latter  has 
piren  much  pains  in  his  Apohgia  to  his  por- 
tnit  of  Froude.  He  **  hated  the  Reformation," 
witii  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  celibacy  of 
th«^  clergy,  and  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virjjin.  The  two  friends  travelled  together  in 
«»iithem  Europe,  and  Froude's  influence  upon 
hi-*  companion  was  very  great.  Failure  of 
With,  however,  fbrced  him  to  quit  Oxford, 
and  h"  went  to  the  West  Indies,  only  returning 
t^>«iie.  Newmwn  and  Keble  published  his 
Jifnuiinty  comprising  journals,  letters,  and 
Ktmons,  two  years  after  his  death;  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  the  historian,  has 
^ivcn  some  interesting  notices  of  him  in  his 
?Wt  history  of  the  Tractarian  movement. 

FrnmentiilSf  the  Apostle  of  Ethiopia, 
U|ran  his  Christian  ministry  in  330,  during 
tb*  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Accord- 
insr  to  tradition,  Mcropius,  a  merchant,  was 
wm-ked  on  the  shore  of  Ethiopia,  on  his  way 
to  India,  and  died  there,  leaving  two  children, 
Fntnwntius  and  £<lesius.  These  were  brought 
t't  the  King,  who  was  pleased  with  their  in- 
tf  Uigencey  and  made  them  part  of  his  house- 
hf>ui,  entrusting  them  on  his  death  with  the 
nJucation  of  his  son.  Frumentius  afterwards 
wt.7it  to  Alexandria,  and  after  working  for 
MHne  time  a.^  a  missionary,  was  consecrated 
Hi^hop  of  Ethiopia  by  St.  Athanasius,  under 
thf  title  of  Abba  SaUma,  or  "  father  of  peace." 
H^  euco€<Hled  in  establishing  Christianity  in 
KiUvpia  by  hiB  untiring  energy  and  zeal  for 


the  cause.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  native  language  is  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  Frumentius,  though  there  is  e^-idence 
to  show  that  this  was  not  done  till  the  filth  or 
sixth  century. 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Gumey,  bom  near  Norwich  in  1780— an  emi- 
nent philanthropist,  who  is  sometimes  called 
"the  female  Howard.*'  She  was  a  Quaker, 
but  not  brought  up  in  their  strictest  notions, 
and  in  her  early  girlhood  was  somewhat  scep- 
tical ;  but  the  preaching  of  William  Savery, 
an  American  Quaker,  was  the  means  of  settling 
her  doubts,  and  she  became  a  "  plain  Friend." 
In  1800  she  married  Joseph  Fry,  who  had  a 
large  business  in  London.  Early  in  1813  the 
utterly  miserable  state  of  the  female  prisoners 
in  Newgate  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  at 
once  set  about  trying  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, going  amongst  them,  preaching  and 
ministering  also  to  their  bodily  comfort.  In 
1817  she  formed  a  ladies*  committee  for  the 
refoimation  of  the  female  prisoners,  and  estab- 
lished a  school  and  manulactory  within  the 
prison.  The  following  year  she  turned  her  at- 
tention to  benefiting  the  female  convicts  under 
sentence  of  transportation.  The  improve- 
ments made  through  her  intervention  at  New- 
gate were  carried  into  other  prisons.  She 
visited  also  tlie  prisons  in  Belgium,  Fran(«, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  stiiving  to  get  amend- 
ments in  prison  discipline.  She  took  a  vast 
interest  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  endea- 
voured to  improve  the  British  seamen  by  insti- 
tuting libraries  in  the  coastguard  and  Royal 
Navy  ships,  stored  with  religious  and  educa- 
tional books.  She  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
preacher  amongst  her  own  sect.  She  died  at 
Ramsgate  in  1846,  and  was  buried  at  Barking, 
in  Essex. 

Fulda,  Monastery  of. — One  of  the  most 
famous  monasteries  of  Germany,  founded, 
under  Benedictine  rules,  by  St  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  in  744.  Its  first  abbot 
was  St.  Stuhm  [q.v.j,  and  under  him  and  some 
of  his  successors  it  so  flourished  that  it  became 
the  very  centre  of  German  learning  and  pro- 
gress. The  Emperor  Otto  I.  gave  its  abbot 
the  title  of  Archchancellor  of  the  Realm.  It 
was  not  destroyed  at  the  Refonnation,  but  its 
importance  and  influence  dwindled  fi-oni  that 
period. 

FulgentilUlf  Bishop  of  Ruspe,  in  Africa, 
bom  at  Telepte,  in  North  Africa,  in  468; 
died  at  Rusi)e,  633.  Though  of  noble  birth^ 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
asceticism,  and  lived  for  a  short  time  in  a  mon- 
astery. Driven  thence  by  the  persecutions  of 
King  Thrasimund,  who  was  an  Arinn,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Christians,  Fnlgentius  tra- 
velled for  a  time  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Ruspe  in  608,  but  was  not  long  allowed  to 
remain  in  charge  of  his  diocese.    He  was 
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banished  with  many  other  bishops,  and  sent 
into  exile  in  Sardinia,  where  he  lived  till  the 
death  of  Thrasdmund  in  523,  spending  must  of 
liis  time  in  theological  writing.  His  chief 
works  were  treatises  against  the  Arians,  and 
he  wrote  also  de  Ineamatione,  Fi-edestiftatione^ 
et  Gratia.  In  1532  he  retired  to  a  monastery, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  the  Church  historian, 
wus  bom  in  1608,  at  Aldwinckle,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, of  which  place  his  father  was  the 
clergyman.  He  went  in  1620  to  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  became  M.A.  in  1628. 
Ho  was  ordained,  and  in  1638  became  pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury.  Here  he  wrote  his  first 
literary  work,  a  poem  which  is  now  forgotten. 
From  Salisbury  ne  went  to  Dorset,  becoming 
rector  of  Broadwindsor.  While  here  he 
married,  but  his  wife  soon  died.  In  1640  he 
wrote  his  first  prose  work,  The  Holy  TFar, 
a  Histoty  of  the  Crueadety  and  in  the  same 
year  became  member  of  the  Convocation  at 
Westminster.  Two  years  after  appeared 
his  Holy  and  Profane  State,  He  had  given 
great  offence  to  the  Puritans  by  a  sermon 
which  he  had  preached  at  the  Abbey ;  now 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, except  on  certain  reservations,  he  joined 
the  King's  party  at  Oxford,  where  he  managed 
in  the  pulpit  to  disgust  the  Royalists  as  much 
as  he  had  the  Koundheads.  However,  ho 
obtained  a  chaplaincy  in  the  royal  army, 
and  employed  his  leisure  time  while  tra- 
velling through  the  country  in  collecting  ma- 
toiials  for  his  future  work.  The  JTorthiet  of 
England.  In  1648  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  of  Waltham.  Here 
he  immediately  set  about  the  quaintest  of  aU 
his  writings,  Palestine.  He  managed  to  pass 
the  **  Triers,"  and  continued  his  ministerial 
functions  during  the  Commonwealth.  In  1656 
he  wrote  his  Church  History  of  Britain^  to 
which  was  appended  the  History  of  Cambridge 
and  of  Waltham  Abbey.  In  1658  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  li^-ing  of  Cranford,  in  Middle- 
sex, and  was  within  sight  of  a  bishopric  at 
the  Restoration,  when  he  died  in  1661.  He 
was  buried  at  Cranford. 

ITie  chief  characteristics  of  Fuller's  writings 
are  their  quaintness  and  humour,  which  show 
themselves  in  every  page — indeed,  in  almost 
every  line.  His  works  are  very  voluminous, 
but  never  grow  tedious.  Wherever  the  reader 
opens  one  there  is  always  something  to  in- 
struct and  amuse.  He  is  rarely  satirical,  and 
the  little  satire  he  shows  is  nevei'  bitter,  but 
always  good-natured.  He  has  been  compared 
to  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Edmund  Burke,  but  in 
some  points  is  verj*  unlike  both.  See  a  very 
brilliant  essay  upon  his  life  and  works  by  Mr. 
Henry  Rogers. 

FullOy  Peteh,  a  follower  of  the  Eutychian 
heresy  in  the  fifth  centurj'.  He  had  been  a 
monk,  but  was  expelled  from  his  monastery 
on  account  of  his  errors,  and  for  some  time 


lived  a  licentious  life  at  Constantinople.  Bjr 
the  interest  of  some  friends  he  was  introduyti 
into  the  family  of  Zeno,  son-in-law  to  the  Em- 
peror Leo,  and  by  a  show  of  piety  soongunfl 
his  favour.  Zeno,  being  made  Comes  Ohenlta, 
came  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  his  gOTemmeo'^ 
bringing  Fullo  with  hun.  There  we»  man; 
f oUowei-s  of  ApoUinarius  in  the  city,  and  Fal^'> 

i'uined  with  them  in  charging  MartTTiL>, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  with  Nostoriaiiijm. 
Through  his  agency  Martyrius  was  sent  W 
Constantinople,  and  Fullo  usurped  his  S>^. 
Pope  Simphcius  deposed  him,  and  used  lu> 
interest  with  Zeno  to  get  him  expelled,  li't 
before  this  could  be  effected  FuUo  wd  b- 
party  assassinated  Bishop  Stephen  at  tif 
altar.  2jeno  restored  his  favourite  to  t'lt 
bishopric  in  482.  During  his  episcopate  Y^AV* 
published  a  new  heresy,  adding  to  the  Jv.- 
sagion  the  words  "  Who  was  crucified  for  05." 
and  so  declaring  that  the  three  Persons  of  tb' 
Trinity  had  suffered.  He  refused  to  rptn.t 
when  admonished  by  the  other  bishops  of  tk 
Church  to  do  so. 

X^uneral  Bites.    [Bvkial  Sekvic^] 

Future  State.    [Eschatoloot.] 


Oabriel  8ioiiita»  a  learned  Msrooite. 
was  bom  at  Edden,  a  village  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  in  1 577.  He  studied  at  the  MaKsit^ 
College  in  Rome,  where  he  became  ytoiix**x 
of  the  Syiiac  and  Arabic  languages,  till  \f 
was  sent  for  to  Paris,  where  he  became  }r»- 
fessor  in  1614.  He  brought  with  him  ^ynu 
and  Arabic  Bibles  which  he  had  copiinl  frm 
the  manuscripts  in  Rome,-  and  which  «.i** 
first  printed  in  M.  le  Jay^s  Bible.  Qt  «a^ 
also  the  autlior  of  an  Arabic  grammar,  and  \ 
geography  entitled  Geographia  3ttftirii#a,iBi 
of  Doctrina  Christiana  ad  U90  dt  Jtdeii  (A<^ 
tali.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1648. 

Gaianita. — A  sect  of  the  Monophrsft-^ 
which  arose  in  the  sixth  century.  It  took  iv 
name  from  its  leader,  Gaianua,  who  vas  Anb 
deacon  of  Alexandria,  and  on  the  death  \4 
Timotheus  III.  was  chosen  bishop  by  t^^ 
monks  and  people,  in  opposition  to  Tbeodo^a^ 
the  Emperor's  nominee.  After  three  mantis 
Gaianus  was  deposed,  and  fled,  firs4  to  (*ar* 
thagc,  and  then  to  Sardinia.  The  Gaian:^' 
held  the  same  opinions  as  Julian  of  Hal^ 
camassus,  viz.  that  after  the  union  of  tbetv^ 
natures  in  Christ,  His  Body  was  ineorrupuK-. 
and  that  He  suffered  neither  hunger  nur  tiiinri. 
nor  any  other  infirmity  to  which  man  ia  liat4-' 
by  the  laws  of  natural  necessity.  Th^y  «r 
also  called  Julianists  and  Aphthartodo^^ta 
[  Aphthabtodocbt.s.  ] 

GainaSf  a  Goth  by  birth,  is  firet  m'o- 
tioned  as  being  one  of  the  commandezB  oi 
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'HuKxlosias'  army,  in  his  campaign  against 
Kugenius,  in  394.  In  the  next  year  he  caused 
Kiifinui^  the  enemy  of  Stilicho«  to  be  put  to 
d-ath.  for  designing  to  seize  the  Empire.  Upon 
th«3  Emperor's  favouring  Eutropius,  Grainas 
It^.-came  so  jealous  that  he  plotted  his  down- 
fall, joined  his  countryman  Tribigild  at  Thya- 
tira,  and  marched  to  Chalcedon.  Arcadius 
v<i5  farced  to  deliver  up  his  favourite  into  the 
(roth'a  hands,  and  farther  constrained  to  give 
him  the  heads  of  Aurelian,  Saturnine,  and 
J«^hn,  his  ministers.  Being  an  Arian,  Gaimis 
demanded  a  church  for  the  Arians  at  Con- 
•^t/intinopie,  but  this  was  refused  by  Chrysos- 
*.  im^  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  [CuavsosTOM, 
>^.]  A  peace  was  for  a  time  made  between 
.Vrt^dios  and  Gainas,  and  the  latter  became 
madtcr-genersl  of  the  armies,  but  the  in- 
habitants were  frightened  at  the  immense 
number  of  Goths  who  filled  the  streets  at 
t  Constantinople,  so  Gainas  was  proclaimed  an 
i^nemy  of  the  public  weal,  and  his  followers 
w.-re  massacred.  He  endeavoured  to  cross  the 
UiUf-sponty  but  failed.  He  then  took  refuge 
in  Thrace,  where  his  passage  was  banod 
^y  Fides,  King  of  the  Huns.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  force  his  way  through  he  was  killed,  and 
hii  head  was  brought  to  Constantinople  Jan. 
3rd,  401. 

Gale,  Thsophilus,  a  Nonconformist  writer, 
was  bom  in  Devonshire  in  1628.  He  studied 
'.it  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  ho  took 
his  degrees,  but  he  adopted  Presbyterian  views, 
and  received  a  cure  at  Winchester,  which  he 
l»^t,  with  his  Fellowship,  at  the  Kestoration. 
11'*  became  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  Lord 
^^llarton,  and  subsequently  was  assistant 
minister  to  a  chapel  in  Holbom,  London.  He 
di*^  at  Newington  in  1678.  Gale  was  a  good 
M*holdr,  and  particularly  eminent  in  philo- 
•'•phy .  His  chief  works  are : — The  Court  of  the 
futtfiUi,  an  argument  that  the  great  heathen 
r-hilofiophies  of  Plato,  etc.,  were  corruptions 
••f  the  original  revelations  of  Divine  truth  to 
t'l**  Jewish  people ;  The  T^rue  Idea  of  Jantten' 
(<•''.  The  AfMUumy  of  Infidelity ^  and  Fhilo" 
»  p/ti^  Geturalitj  etc. 

GalerinSy  Experor  of  Rome. — His  full 
II  tine  was  Graius  Galerius  Valerius  Maximia- 
LUf.  He  was  bom  in  Dacia,  on  the  Danube, 
whither  his  mother  had  fled  from  the  tribe 
"f  the  Carpi.  He  joined  the  army,  and 
t'a;rht  under  Aurelian  and  Probiis,  gained 
ii^imtioDyand  was  at  last  made  joint  Emperor 
■•»  ith  Diocletian  in  292.  He  divorced  his  first 
»ii'.\  and  married  Valma,  the  Emperor's 
aiuhtiT.  Galerius  had  a  great  hatred  for 
'K-  (.'hristians,  which  was  stimulated  by  his 
ii'jther,  who  was  a  votaress  of  the  Phryg^ian 
•  t^^*^.  In  303,  he  being  in  Nicomedia,  per- 
*'ivl<-d  Oiodetian  to  break  the  forty  years* 
r^a«M  to  the  Church,  and  to  write  an  edict 
•ir  limit  the  Christians.  In  304  he  returned  to 
.1-  .,wn  province,  and  a  great  persecution  at 
'.ur  Wgaa.     Two  years  afterwards  Diocletian 


abdicated,  and  Galerius  became  sole  ruler. 
He  changed  the  order  of  death  to  the  Chris- 
tians to  that  of  mutilation,  but  in  3U8  the 
persecutions  became  worse  than  ever,  and  it 
IS  said  that  from  then  till  310  more  blood  was 
shed  than  in  anv  other  two  years  in  Boman 
history.  In  the  latter  year  the  Emperor  being 
seized  by  an  incurable  disease  was  frightened, 
and  at  once  made  an  edict  of  toleration.  He 
died  May,  311. 

Oalilee.—A porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church ;  a  term  also  sometimes  applied  to 
the  western  portion  of  the  nave.  It  was 
considered  scarcely  as  sacred  as  tibe  rest  of  the 
church,  and  in  it  it  was  customary  to  place 
dead  bodies  awaiting  their  burial,  and  also 
women  might  here  meet  and  converse  with  the 
monks  who  were  their  near  relations.  The 
"  Galilee "  answers  to  the  narthex  of  the 
ancient  church,  a  sort  of  court  of  the  extems. 
There  are  several  examples  in  our  English 
cathedrals;  at  Durham  it  is  an  extensive 
chapel,  built  for  the  use  of  the  women,  who, 
according  to  the  strict  rule  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
Abbey,  were  not  allowed  to  come  farther  into 
the  church  than  the  second  pillar  of  the  nave. 
At  Lincoln  it  is  a  porch  on  the  west  of  the 
great  transept.  At  Ely  it  is  either  a  porch  or 
chapel  at  the  west  of  the  nave.  In  former 
times  there  was  a  Ghililee  to  8t.  Stephen's 
Chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Oalileo  [1564-1642].— This  famous  man 
was  the  son  of  Yincenzo  Galilei,  of  Pisa,  and 
was  christened  by  the  name  by  which  he  is  now 
universally  known,  his  full  name  being,  as 
will  thus  be  seen,  Galileo  Galilei.  Hie  his* 
tory  of  his  remarkable  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries, deeply  interesting  as  they  are,  have 
no  place  here,  our  business  being  his  position 
in  the  religious  history  of  his  times.  In  1609 
he  constructed  his  famous  telescope,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  brilliant  series  of 
discoveries  in  the  solar  8}*stem.  He  examined 
in  turn,  long  and  patiently,  the  moon  and  the 
planets,  and  thereby  set  aside  opinions  of  the 
schoolmen,  which  had  in  his  time  been  taken 
for  granted  as  fixed  truths.  This  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  Jesuits,  who  cordially  hated  him 
for  belonging  to  the  party  which  expelled 
them  from  Padua,  to  denounce  him  to  the 
Inquisition  as  a  heretic,  and  he  was  openly 
denounced  by  Caccini,  a  friar,  in  the  piilpit. 
Galileo  defended  himself  with  spirit.  He 
never  dreamt,  he  said,  of  attacking  religion. 
The  Scriptures  were  written  to  teach  men  the 
way  of  salvation,  not  astronomy.  But  the 
Inquisition  persisted,  and  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome.  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1616,  gave  him 
an  audience,  promised  him  personal  safety, 
but  commanded  him  not  to  teach  the  Copomi- 
can  system  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
Galileo  left  Rome  in  disgust.  The  appearance 
of  some  comets  led  him  again  to  prosecute  his 
astronomical  discoveries,  but  he  kept  clear  of 
prejudice,  and  was  afterwards  received  by 
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Pope  Urban  VIIL  with  great  favour.  But 
in  1632  he  published  a  tr^tise  on  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Copemican  system,  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  conversation  between  three  fictitious 
persons,  in  which  the  Ptolemdist  gets  alto- 
gether the  worst  of  it.  And  unfortunately 
tor  the  writer,  the  Pope  recognised  in  the 
beaten  controversialist  some  likeness  to  him- 
self, for  he  had  used  some  of  the  arguments 
which  Galileo  pulled  to  pieces,  not  without 
much  ridicule.  Again  ne  was  summoned 
before  the  Holy  Office,  and  it  is  supposed, 
though  hardly  proved,  that  he  was  put  to  the 
torture,  and  a  long  sentence  was  passed  upon 
him,  of  which  we  transcribe  oxdy  'a  small 
portion : — "  The  propobition  that  the  sun  is 
the  centre  of  the  world,  and  immovable  from 
its  place,  is  absurd,  philosophically  false,  and 
formally  hei^etiealy  because  it  is  expressly 
contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  The  proposition 
that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world, 
nor  immovable,  but  that  it  moves,  and  also 
with  a  diurnal  motion,  is  absurd,  philosophic- 
ally false,  and  theologically  considered,  at 
least  erroneous  in  faith.''  Consequently  the 
sentence  goes  on  to  prohibit  his  book,  to  con- 
fine him  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
during  pleasure,  and  to  command  him  to  say 
the  Penitential  Psalms  once  a  week,  etc.,  etc. 
In  order  to  obtain  so  mild  a  sentence  he  had 
to  abjure  bis  "errors,"  which  he  did.  On 
rising  from  his  knees  after  doing  so,  he  whis- 
pered to  a  friend,  "  E  pur  se  muove "  ("  It 
moves  all  the  same  " ) .  From  that  time  he  was 
kept  in  strict  confinement,  sometimes  treated 
even  rigorously  when  woods  of  his  wore  sup- 
posed to  indicate  unorthodoz}\  He  continued 
Lis  studies,  and  wrote  Dialoguee  on  Motion, 
but  the  terror  of  the  Holy  Office  was  so  great 
that  he  could  find  no  publisher  in  Italy.  A 
few  years  later  the  book  was  published  in 
Amsterdam.    He  became  blind  in  1636. 

The  case  of  Galileo  has  been  evidently 
felt  to  be  an  awkward  one  for  the  Roman 
Church.  The  late  Dr.  W.  G.  AVard  faced  it 
with  much  courage  in  two  articles  of  the 
Dublin  Review  in  1871.  He  rests  his  defence 
on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  was  not  pro- 
nounced by  the  Pope  ex  cathedrd,  and  there- 
fore was  not  infallible.  It  was  natural  and 
inevitable,  he  says,  that  they  should  regard 
his  opinion  about  the  earth*  s  motion  as  false 
and  contrary  to  Scripture,  seeing  that  the 
obvious  sense  of  Scripture  is  unquestionably 
opposed  to  the  Copemican  theory,  and  only 
some  overwhelming  scientific  probability  could 
render  it  legitimate  to  override  the  obvious 
in  favour  of  an  unobvious  sense.  Lat^r 
researches  have  supplied  this  overwhelming 
probability,  and  consequently  all  Catholics 
now  admit  that  the  Holy  Ghost  for  wise  pur- 
poses permitted  the  sacred  writers  to  express 
themselves  in  language  which  was  literally 
true  as  understood  by  Mrm,  but  was  figur- 
ative in  the  highest  degree  as  understood  by 
Mim. 


CkhU,  St.,  or  CkhUlUi,  the  apostle  of  Swit- 
zerland, was  one  of  the  most  distinguiflied 
scholars  whom  ^t.  Columbanus  brought  with 
him  from  Ireland  to  France.  He  was  dt£- 
cended  from  a  g^d  Irish  family,  and  entnwit*! 
to  Columbanus  to  be  educated  for  the  aer\T:-e 
of  Gixi.  When  Columbanus  and  his  a^h 
ciates  took  up  their  residence  in  the  niin;?  •  ( 
the  castle  of  Bregenz,  they  found  an  oli 
chapel  which  they  determined  to  consecrst*- 
for  Christian  worship,  but  in  it  were  th^t 
gilded  images,  which  the  pagans  wor^p]<e-i 
as  their  tutelary  divinities.  Gallus,  Umg 
well  acquainted  with  the  German  tongue,  w..^ 
chosen  to  preach  before  a  multitude  who  ha>i 
assembled  to  witness  the  consecratioii,  anl 
made  a  great  impression  on  them,  which  y 
sti-engthened  by  breaking  in  pieces  tbix 
images,  and  thus  proving  to  them  the  nothisj- 
ness  of  their  false  gods.  Here  the  iLt'ok< 
remained  some  time,  but  when  at  length  tt^T 
were  expelled,  Columbanus  and  his  pirtr 
went  to  Italy,  but  ill-health  prevented  GaUoj 
from  going  with  them ;  he  betook  himself  t<> 
the  protection  of  an  old  priest  named  Williii.&:. 
who  took  carfe  of  him  tiU  he  was  strong  ei<mi;l 
to  seek  another  sphere  of  duty.  Tnditi^ia 
says  that  he  and  a  deacon  muned  HilliWi 
wandered  together  through  the  forest  till  tJby 
were  shown  by  Divine  guidance  the  ex^.t 
spot  where  they  should  fix  their  abode,  which 
being  pointed  out  to  them,  the  monasterv  cf 
St.  Gall,  named  after  Gallus,  was  afterviris 
built  thereon.  Here  he  laboured  in  the  «^q- 
cation  of  vouth,  in  the  training  of  eodeaASt^o 
and  monies,  by  whom  the  seeds  of  Cbii^- 
anity  were  sown  far  and  wide.  The  vacae: 
bishopric  of  Costnitz  was  offered  to  Gaiifi. 
but  he  preferred  discharging  the  quiet  dubri 
of  his  convent,  and  declined  the  office.  T^ 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  moziiiittiy 
he  founded  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Benedictine  establishments.  Its  mcoki 
were  among  the  best  friends  and  preserve  n> 
of  ancient  literature.  It  was  for  sonw  tis" 
subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  tb? 
were  often  great  disputes  between  him  .»£i 
the  monks  as  to  the  right  of  eJectinir  ti 
abbot.  It  was  secularised  in  1798,  at  th- 
time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

GaUicail  Clllkrcli. — The  cirromsb^K"^ 
of  the  foundation  of  the  GaUican  Chunh  >r 
unknown,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  ii»j- 
of  Greek  or  Asiatic  origin.  A  letter  qnotMi 
by  Eusebius,  written  in  the  eec^ond  wnr-n 
is  the  first  reliable  account  of  Christianity  x 
Gaul,  and  tells  of  the  persecutions  which  tl 
Christians  suffered  under  Marcus  Aurelia?.  ii 
Lyons,  the  chief  missionary  city  of  ihr  p^- 
vince,  and  the  See  of  the  bishop.  I>anij: 
this  persecution  Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyos- 
suffered  martyrdom  when  ninety  years  of  ar*. 
and  the  names  of  many  others  are  recon:'  . 
Among  the  survivors  was  Irena^os,  wh«»  «^-^ 
presbyter  in  Lyons,  and  who  was  prubalo 
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the  authw  of  the  above-named  letter.  During 
tlie  penacotion  he  was  indefatigable  in  Ms 
exeitioas  to  help  his  brethren,  and  was  com- 
luisBioQed  by  some  who  were  in  prison  to 
ttka  s  letter  from  them  to  the   Bishop  of 
fiome;   it  contained  a  protest  against  the 
kresies  which  were  creepmg  into  the  Church, 
and  which  so  shocked  Ireneeus  that,  on  return- 
ing from  Borne  to  Lyons,  he  devoted  himself 
h'aart  and  soul  to  contesting  the  false  doc- 
trines.   He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lyons 
in  the  place  of  Pothinus,  and  was  therefore 
in  a  better  position  for  carrying  out  the  task 
he  had  set  himsell     Many  of  his  works  have 
peivihed,  but  those    which  are  still  extant 
mark  him  out  as  the  greatest  theologian  of 
the  early  Church.      The  persecution  served 
as  usual  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
but  the  Christians  remained  a  minority  until 
the  time  of  Constantine,  when  Christianity 
b«Ksme   the    established   religion.      It  was 
adopted  by  numbers  who  had  hitherto  been 
pagaad,  but  the   new  converts    brought   it 
>iown  in  some  degree  towards  their  own  level, 
and  it  lost  some  of  the  life  and  energy  which 
had  marked  it  during  the  persecution.     As  a 
ramedy  for  tbis  state  of  things,  some  of  the 
«4rnest-miaded  ChriFtians,   foremost  among 
vhom  was  St.  Martin,  introduced  monasticism 
iotoGaol.    But  a  deadly  danger  threatened 
the  nations  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  the 
Empire.    They  had  received  the  faith  from 
Arian  missionaries,  and   therefore    rejected 
more  or  less  the  Perfect  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  gulf  between  them  and 
the  orthodox  Christiana,  and  this  proved  dis- 
astrous to  some  of  the  Gothic  States,  and,  as 
Gibbon  has  shown,  went  far  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Mahometan  invasion  of  Spain.    It 
appears  clear  that  the  invasion  of  Graul  by 
the  Frank  King,  Clovis,  heathen  though  he 
«jU,  was  on  the  invitation  of  the  Catholic 
bishops,  who  believed  that   there  was  less 
•linger  to  be  apprehended  for  the  Church 
frum  him  than  from  heretical  patrons.    That 
inrasion  was  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks.      It   was  speedily  followed   by 
the  conversion  of  Kina:  Clovis,  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century,  through  the  influence 
cf  his  wife    Clotilda,  herself  a    Christian. 
In  his  warlike  seal    for  the    cause  of  the 
^"hurch  he  defeated  the  Arians  in  battle  at 
Ptitiers,  and  he  not  only  gave  lands  for  the 
maintenance  of  chnrches,  but  invited  foreign 
miuionaries  to  preach  to  the  people.    Towards 
the  dose  of  this  dynasty  the  Moslem  invasion 
by  way  of  Spain  threatened  to  overwhelm 
Christendom,  but  was  beaten  back  by  the 
h^nd  of  Charles  Martel,  at  Tours,  in  732. 
No  farther  invason  took  place  from    that 
time,  and  at  the  accession  of  Charlemagne 
the  power  of  the  C^inrch  was  greatly  in- 
trea^     He  realised  the  fact  that  the  State 
woohl  be  strengthened  and  civilised  by  an 
lUiance  with  the  Church,  and  he  organised 
the   ecclesiastical    system  so  carefully  that 
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after  his  death  the  Church's  influence  con- 
tinued to  extend  itself  on  all  sides,  though  his 
enormous  empire  fell  to  pieces.  All  though 
the  changes  which  took  place,  Church  govern- 
ment remained  the  same;  the  country  was 
divided  into  120  bishoprics,  which  were  con- 
tained in  eighteen  provinces,  each  of  these 
being  under  the  rule  of  an  archbishop. 
The  Pope  became  possessed  of  almost  uu- 
limited  power  through  the  general  con- 
fusion in  the  State,  and  the  clergy  as  a 
whole  realised  that  by  maintaining  a  union 
with  him  they  would  best  advance  the  cause 
of  the  Church.  After  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne succeeded  a  period  of  inactivity,  in 
which  the  religious  sseal  which  had  charac- 
terised its  predecessor  seemed  to  be  d^ing  out, 
and  this  lasted  till  the  eleventh  century. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  century,  the  wi- 
ferings  undergone  by  pilgrims  in  the  East 
origfinated  the  first  Crusade  [Cuusades],  the 
cause  of  which  induced  men  who  had  hitherto 
been  only  fighting  one  against  the  other  to 
take  up  arms  against  a  common  enemy.  The 
Crusades,  which  lasted  at  intervals  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  gave  a  large 
accession  of  power  to  the  popes  and  to  the 
Church,  while  the  power  of  the  nobles  was 
declining  through  the  amount  which  they 
expended  on  war.  With  the  end  of  the  Holy 
Wars  the  Papal  power  began  to  decline,  owing 
partly  to  the  increase  of  power  of  the  French 
Government,  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the 
laity,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy ;  and 
the  conduct  of  PhUip  the  Fair,  who  took 
advantage  of  his  own  influence  to  bring  con- 
tempt on,  and  finally  to  cause  the  death  of, 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  The  successors  of  Boniface,  who  had 
now  taken  up  their  residence  at  Avignon,  were 
remarkable  for  the  voluptuousness  of  their 
lives,  and  the  Church's  influence  ^ew  weaker 
year  by  year,  especially  after  their  return  to 
Rome,  when  the  French  clergy  appointed  a 
Pope  of  their  own  to  remain  at  Avignon,  and 
the  schism  thus  occasioned  lasted  from  1378 
to  1417,  and  was  terminated  by  a  council  held 
at  Constance,  which  deposed  both  Popes,  and 
appointed  Martin  Y.  over  the  whole  Church. 
The  power  of  the  Papacy  continued  to  decline, 
and  the  right  of  nominating  bishops,  besides 
other  privileges,  was  transferred  to  the  French 
Crown.  Among  the  earnest-minded  clergy 
the  need  for  reformation  was  strongly  felt, 
and  the  first  attempt  to  effect  it  was  made  by 
a  few  men  in  the  south  of  France,  under  Peter 
Waldo.  The  persecutions  which  they  suffered 
compelled  them  to  escape  to  Piedmont,  where 
they  were  little  able  to  influence  the  religion 
of  their  country,  and  their  opinions  were 
accordingly  disregarded  as  harmless  to  anyone 
but  themselves.  Only  when  the  Beformed 
doctrines  which  originated  in  Oermany  began 
to  spread  was  there  any  considerable  move« 
ment  in  France  in  the  same  direction,  when 
the  Huguenots  first  began  to  excite  alarm  in 
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the  Church.  [Huoubnots.]  Under  Henry  II. 
the  Protestant  doctrines  were  allowed  to  spread, 
but  after  his  death  the  contest  between  the 
Houses  of  Guise  and  Bourbon,  which  was  as 
much  political  as  religious,  changed  the  whole 
nature  of  the  strugfi^le.  On  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  Heformed  Religion  took  little  hold, 
and  the  atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  1572  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  Huguenots ; 
but  the  turning  point  of  the  contest  was  the 
decision  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  become  a 
Koman  Catholic,  an  act  which  destroyed  the 
PjTotestant  hope  of  ascendancy.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population  still  remained  Pro- 
testant, and  Henry  protected  them  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  securing  toleration  for  them. 
But  in  an  evil  hour  for  France  this  Edict  was 
revoked  by  Louis  XI V.  in  1685.  Mean- 
while the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  under  Ignatius 
Loyola  [q.v.]  had  arisen,  pledg^  to  obey 
implicitly  the  will  of  the  Pope.  The  Jesuits 
were  looked  upon  with  anger  and  suspicion  by 
men  of  all  religions.  Not  only  Protestants, 
but  Catholics  were  arrayed  against  them ;  for 
their  unqualified  submission  to  the  Vatican 
impUed  enmity  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
Church  and  tJie  nation.  They  were  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who  accused  them  of  treason  towards  the 
State :  and  on  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  by 
the  monk  Clement,  such  a  storm  of  popular 
fury  was  raised  against  the  Order  that  they 
were  banished  from  France.  Henry  IV., 
however,  who  at  heart  was  a  sceptic  ("  Paris  is 
well  worth  a  mass,"  was  the  phrase  which 
truly  summed  up  his  motives),  favoured  the 
Jesuits  from  motives  of  policy,  and  selected 
one  for  his  confessor,  and,  the  practice  being 
kept  up  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 
the  influence  of  the  Order  was  greatly  in- 
creased. Eventually  such  influence  resulted 
in  much  evil  to  the  Church  and  nation ; 
for  the  high  aims  which  had  characterised 
the  founders  of  the  movement  gave  way 
in  their  successors  to  the  desire  to  increase 
their  own  power,  and  even  the  Popes,  whom 
they  prof^sed  to  obey,  had  to  give  way  to 
them  and  conciliate  them.  Their  controversy 
with  the  Jansbnistb  [q.v.]  lasted  till  far  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  resulted  in  the  Pope's 
censure  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines,  though 
these  were  nevertheless  far  from  being  exter- 
minated. The  Jansenists  had  effecteid  a  re- 
formation in  the  convents  and  other  religious 
houses  throughout  France,  and  the  Jesuits 
found  a  means  of  showing  their  animosity  by 
persecuting  the  sisterhoods,  and  destroying 
their  houses.  In  return  an  adherent  of 
the  Jansenists  published  anonymously  the 
J*rovincial  Letterty  which  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
the  Jesuits.  [Pascal.]  Besides  the  Jesuits, 
there  were  others  whose  zeal  was  as  great 
as  theirs,  but  far  higher  in  motive,  and 
who  endured  all  kinds  of  hardships  in  the 
endeavour  to  stir  up  a  revival  of  religious 


feeling  in  France.  Francis  de  Salw  n^ 
one  of  these,  and  was  said  to  have  oonrerttii 
seventy  thousand  Calvinists  to  the  Chureb 
of  Bome,  besides  having  carried  oat  a  re- 
formation of  the  religious  Orders.  So&rcelr 
less  famous  than  he  was  St.  Vincent  de  Paal. 
the  founder  of  so  many  religions  institotionN 
in  France.  [Vdtcbnt.]  T^e  reign  of  Loui? 
XIV.  saw  the  power  of  the  Gallican  Choid 
increase,  and  in  proportion  the  Pope's  au- 
thority was  diminished.  The  King  claimeii 
the  right  of  appointing  to  vacant  Sees,  and 
this  being  refused  he  caused  a  series  of  ardclr^ 
to  be  drawn  up  limiting  the  Papal  power  ib 
France,  and  declaring  that  it  should  be  ccq- 
trolled  by  the  Churches  ordinances,  and  h 
canons  and  local  customs.  Here  we  have  tb^ 
origin  of  what  is  known  as  "  Gallicanism."  th- 
tendency  towards  Nationalism,  as  opposed  t<) 
Papal centrahsation;  thesametendency,infa£t. 
as  was  shown  hymen  like  Gardiner  in  Engrkci 
who,  while  holding  Romish  doctrines  firmly. 
were  also  sealous  for  national  independeotr. 
The  opposite  tendency  is  known  as  Ultra- 
iiONTANiSM  [q.v.].  We  have  noted  in  th- 
article  on  Bossuet  how  that  great  pnrktf, 
while  earnest  on  behalf  of  a  Christecdoat 
united  under  Rome,  yet  was  jealous  lest  th^ 
unity  should  be  corrupted  into  tyranny.  H> 
declared  that  the  Pope  had  no  deposing  pow-jf 
over  monarchs,  and,  indeed,  no  oonirol  over 
tf^mporal  afiEairs ;  that  the  authority  d  Xlf 
Pope  is  not  above  that  of  general  councils,  and 
that  his  decisions  require  confirmation  tnsn 
the  Church.  This  last  proposition  would  nov 
be  reckoned  heresy  after  the  Vatican  Decict- 
of  1870.  Louis  XIV.  was  fortunate  m  ^\ 
clergy,  two  of  whom  [Bossvbt  and  YisviXi\ 
stand  in  the  first  place  among  French  ec- 
clesiastics. The  doctrine  of  **  Quietism,"  vKki 
was  put  forward  by  Fenelon  in  one  of  hi> 
books,  and  in  which  he  had  numerous  k^- 
lowers,  was  condemned  as  unsound  mysdriss 
by  a  Papal  brief,  which  was,  hoveTei. 
only  issued. in  accordance  with  the  threat- 
of  the  King.  As  Calvinism  and  Janfenism  bii. 
been  repreased,  so  now  was  Qvietism  [q-v]^T 
King  Louis,  who  cared  little  for  theologu-^ 
discussions,  but  was  entirely  under  the  cf«- 
trol  of  his  Jesuit  Ministers,  and  was'also  mu^^ 
influenced  by  Madame  de  Maintenon.  rn>- 
their  rule  the  religion  of  the  Court,  and :«.  i 
certain  extent  of  the  people,  became  ooM  ar: 
formal,  wanting  in  fervour,  though  the  no- 
vices were  conducted  with  elaborate  ritoAl 
Thus  it  became  hollow  and  unmeaning,  ^ihI  it 
is  no  wonder  that  after  the  King*s  death  tl' 
people  freed  themselves  from  the  reslraiat. 
and  cast  off  even  the  outward  show  of  reli|^- 
But  that  which  did  most  to  bring  about  ik^ 
downfall  of  the  Church  was  the  growth  '.f 
the  different  schobls  of  philosophy  of  Voltain. 
Rousseau,  D*  Alembsrt,  and  others,  all  of  whir. 
held  Christianity  in  contempt,  though  tb\v 
used  different  methods  of  expreBsiiig  thnr 
hatred.     Through  all  dasses  of  pe<^«  ^ 
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fidelity  ipiead,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  were  sceptics,  thongh  they 
ffit  Iwand  to  preach  against  the  progress  of 
Hieoce;  a  mamfest  hypocrisy  which  brought 
rfligioo  into  farther  contempt.  At  the  dose 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  downfall  came. 
The  Jesuits  were  suppressed  by  a  Papal  Bull 
in  1773,  under  the  compulsion  of  Louis  XV. 
Wlien  the  tremendous  revolution  of  1789 
cume  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  form  part 
oi  the  Nation^  Assembly,  where,  being  oiit- 
nambered,  they  were  forced  to  consent  to 
DwAsuies  which  destroyed  the  little  power  that 
iitill  remained  to  them ;  tithes  were  abolished, 
(.liiuth  lands  confiscated,  the  monasteries  dis- 
j^lvcd,  and  the  clergy  required  to  take  an 
Mth  of  fidehty  to  the  Constitution,  which  now 
proposed  a  redistribution  of  dioceses  to  co- 
incide with  the  departments.  The  confusion 
into  which  all  was  plunged  by  the  Beign  of 
Terror  put  a  stop  to  all  such  plans.  When 
this  was  over  there  came  a  reaction,  and 
XApoleon  fostered  this  by  seeking  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Rome.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
(«TT  out,  for  many  of  the  clergy  were  strongly 
opposed  to  a  compromise,  while  the  army  were 
dt'termined  that  the  clergy  should  have  no 
hvouT  shown  them.  A  Concordat  was  never- 
thelces  drawn  up  and  signedi  and  in  accord- 
mc«  with  its  conditions  public  worship  was 
renewed,  and  the  Church  re-established.  The 
lestoiation  of  the  Bourbons  gave  hopes  to  the 
Jtsoits  and  the  Ultra-Fapaluts  ;  and  Lamen- 
nais,  a  Breton  priest,  published  an  essay  on 
religions  indifference,  denouncing  all  compro- 
mise, and  **  Crallicanism  "  as  a  spurious  form  of 
leligion.  [Lahvknais.]  It  had  the  effect  of 
•strengthening  the  Ultramontane  spirit  among 
the  clergy  immensely,  and  Pope  Leo  XII. 
n-R&ided  him  as  a  new  St  Bernard  or  Dominic. 
^Vhen  the  Revolution  of  1830  came,  Lamen- 
nai.H  and  others  of  like  opinions  [Lacordaihe, 
Montalbmbbht]  threw  themselves  into  it,  with 
the  design  of  combining  Papal  authority  with 
'Umocratic  opinions.  But  they  found  little 
favour  as  their  views  developed,  and  ever 
•^nce  the  Church  has  remained  in  oppo- 
stion  to  republicanism,  with  apparentiy  Uttie 
Hope  of  becoming  reconciled.  The  present 
relations  of  the  Church  and  civil  power  in 
Franc©  are  strained  apparently  as  far  as  they 
<sn  be.  The  clerical  party  are  in  a  minority ; 
Acts  attacking  them  as  instructors  of  the 
young  are  passed  on  every  occasion,  and  men 
«bo  glory  in  unbelief  have  more  than  once 
^«»m  appointed  Ministers  of  Public  Worship. 
hut  the  French  clergy  were  probably  never 
mere  exemplary  in  personal  life,  and  there 
*K  tome  signs,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
•  inflict,  of  aspiratioDB  after  a  better  state  of 
ibinCT. 

Belonging  to  the  Gkdlican  Church  and  her 
<^'pfndencie«  there  are  now  eighteen  arch- 
li-huprics,  riz.  Aix,  Albi,  Algiers,  Auch, 
Avignon,  Besan^n,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Cam- 
tray,  Chamb^ry,  Lyons,  Paris,  Bheims,  Rennes, 


Rouen,  ^ns,  Toulouse,  Tours,  and  seventy- 
two  bishoprics.  The  paroi^hial  clergy,  about 
42,000  in  number,  comprise  euret  eanUmaux 
(the  ministers  of  the  chief  places  in  each 
canton),*  and  dettervantty  who  serve  the  other 
churches  in  the  canton.  They  are,  however, 
substantially  the  same  as  the  cures,  and 
each  in  his  own  locality  is  called  **  M.  le  Cure  ;'* 
only  the  cure  proper  has  to  be  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  with  the  approval  of  the  Qovem- 
ment;  the  desservant  is  the  nominee  of  the 
bishop  alone.  The  stipend  of  a  cur6,  which  is 
paid  by  the  State,  is  from  1,200  to  1,600  francs 
a  yeflir,  and  the  commune  provides  him  a  house 
rent-free.  The  churcIieB  are  under  a  c^ntetl 
defahrique, 

Oang-week.— One  of  the  names  given  to 
Rogation  Week,  because  of  the  processions 
round  the  boundliEuies  of  parishes  whidi  take 
place  then. 

Gangra^  Council  op,  was  held  in  the 
fourtii  century.  The  exact  date  is  very 
doubtful  Some  place  it  between  the  councils 
of  Nicaea  [325]  and  Antioch  [341],  and  others 
later  than  the  Constantinopolitan  synod  of 
360.  The  object  of  the  Council  was  to  cop- 
firm  the  decrees  that  had  been  passed  at  Neo- 
Csesarea  against  the  Eustathians  [q.v.]. 
Twenty  canons  were  made,  followed  by 
an  epilogue  drawn  up  by  the  bishops  pre- 
sent, who  numbered  about  sixteen,  condemn- 
ing those  whO(  under  pretence  of  the  exer- 
cise of  works  of  seventy  and  mortification, 
"  do  insult  those  who  live  in  a  more  plain  and 
simple  manner,  and  would  bring  in  innova- 
tions contrary  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
canons  of  the  Church."  They  admire  vir- 
ginity, but  at  the  same  time  "  honour  honest 
marriage."  This  Council  has  always  been  a 
great  difficulty  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  advocating  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

Churdiner,  Stephen  [b,  1483,  d.  1666], 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmimds, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  natural  son  of  Richard 
Woodville,  the  brother  of  Edward  I  V.'s  queen. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was 
well  versed  in  canon  and  civil  law,  and  a 
good  scholar  in  both  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  1627,  to  negotiate  the 
divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine 
of  Aragon.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  in  1631  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  year 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  complied  with 
the  Court  in  renouncing  the  Pope's  authority, 
and  wrote  a  book,  de  Vera  Obediential  in  sup- 
port of  the  King's  supremacy,  but  he  never 
abandoned  in  any  degree  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  with  respect  to  the 
Sacrament.     For  this  reason  he  opposed  all 

*  Each  orronditMnicnt  is  divided  into  eanltwu,  con> 
taining  from  ten  to  twentj  oommuaea. 
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further  reformation,  endeaTOured  to  dissuade 
the.  King  from  listening  to  the  proposak  of 
Cranmer,  and  was  the  head  of  the  reactionary 
pHrty  in  the  latter  days  of  King  Henry.  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  downfall  and  execu- 
tion of  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1540.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  Gardiner  fell  out  of  favour 
with  Henry,  and  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 
himself  by  impeaching  his  Queen,  Catherine 
Parr,  of  heretical  tendencies ;  but  in  a  personal 
interview  she  managed  to  convince  the  King 
of  the  falseness  of  the  accusation,  and  Oar- 
diner  fell  into  yet  deeper  disgrace.  The  King 
had  named  him  executor  of  his  will,  but  re- 
voked this.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  from  Jan., 
1547,  until  the  following  December,  and  this 
certainly  without  any  justification.  He  was 
then  allowed  to  retire  to  Mb  episcopal  palace 
in  Southwark;  and  though  his  sentiments 
continued  the  same,  Ids  outward  compliance 
left  no  room,  for  a  time,  to  find  occasion  against 
him ;  however,  on  account  of  a  sermon  preached 
on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1548,  he  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  On  his  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  certain  articles  which  had  been 
drawn  up,  he  was  deprived  of  his  Mshoprio. 
Queen  Mary  released  him  on  her  accession  in 
1563,  and  he  became  her  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  was  restored  to  his  bishopric.  He  had  a 
great  share  in  the  articles  of  marriage  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
ofiiciated  at  the  ceremony.  In  the  proceed- 
ings  against  the  Protestants,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  much  of  the  severity  was 
owing  to  him ;  and  when  Cardinal  Pole  urged 
that  the  people  were  to  be  recovered  to  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  by  moderation  and  gentle- 
ness, Gardiner  declared  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws  against  the  Lollards,  insisting  that  terror 
was  a  more  effectual  expedient  than  bare  per- 
suasion. It  is  remarkable  that,  fierce  as  he 
was  against  the  Protestants,  there  was  always 
in  him  a  strong  sympathy  with  some  of  their 
doctrines  :  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  strong 
Sacramentalist,  but  he  was  also  earnest  in  his 
holding  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  and  expressed  these  convictions  on  his 
death-bed. 

Garnet,  Henrt,  Superior  of  the  Jesuits 
in  England,  was  bom  at  T^ottingham  in  1554. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and 
had  intended  to  study  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, but  gave  up  the  idea.  Having  turned 
Roman  Catholic,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  joined 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1575.  He  studied 
at  the  Jesuits*  College,  where  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 
He  became  so  famed-'that,  in  1588,  he  returned 
to  England  as  head  of  the  Jesuits  there.  He 
followed  various  employments  in  order  to  hide 
his  real  calling,  which  he  carried  on  with 
great  zeal,  and  he  is  suspected  of. having 
joined  in  treasonable  plots  with  the  King 
of  Spain  against  Queen  Elizabeth.    At  the 


accession  of  James  I.  he  puichaaed  a  fn^ 
pardon,  bat  was  stUl  suspected  in  cooseqaeaiv 
of  his  acquaintance  with  various  Kootoa 
Catholics.  At  last  came  the  Gonpowder  Plul. 
and  Garnet  was  among  those  suspected,  u  b*^ 
was  known  to  have  been  in  oommunication 
with  Catesby,  Gerard,  and  Greenwiy,  aji<i 
others  of  the  conspirators.  A  Bill  ol  Attatndtr 
against  these  four  and  several  othen  vai 
passed.  Most  escaped,  but  Garnet  and  FatliT 
Oldcom,  alias  Hall,  his  confessor,  were  mz»\ 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  1606.  He  wa«  iL| 
terrogated  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Deoi^ 
Overal,  etc  He  was  not  tortured,  but  variow 
secrets  were  discovered  by  spies  who  lietcod 
to  the  conversation  between  the  two  can 
denmed  priests ;  they  were  tried  at  Gnildhail. 
found  g^ty  of  treason,  and  executed  in  ^X. 
Paul's  Churchyard. 

Oacpaziay  AsofiNou  [b,  isio,  J.  I87ij.- 
A  distrnguished  Protestant  nobleman  cf 
France,  who  wrote  several  works  urging  dt- 
finiteness  of  religious  opinion  as  a  Mfegiuni 
against  Rationalism  and  Romanism.  His  wife, 
Madame  Gasparin,  is  known  to  many  English 
readers  by  her  small  volume,  The  Nter  et  I 
Heavenly  Homzom, 

Oatalcer,  Thomas  |^.  1574,  d.  16o4].- 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cain- 
bridge  ;  became  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ia 
1601,  and  rector  of  Rotherhithe,  1611.  In 
1643  he  was  called  to  be  a  member  of  th" 
Westminster  Assembly.  He  was  a  lea^l<^i 
writer,  author  of  a  catechism,  a  work  t>& 
Transubstantiation,  sermons  and  annotatiuL,i 
on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 

Gatien,  St.,  Ist  Bishop  of  Tours,  di>«i 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  He  wi; 
buried  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toai>. 
which  has  been  called  by  his  name  since  tk* 
fourteenth  century,  but  Mb  xelica  were  bum- J 
bv  the  Huguenots  in  1562.  His  festival  i^ 
ODserved  in  the  Romish  Church  on  Dec.  IStt. 

Gailden,  John,  was  bom  at  Maj-field.  io 
Essex,  in  1605,  his  father  being  the  \icu 
He  was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunda,  tnJ 
thence  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridin- 
He  moved  to  Oxford  in  1630,  and  becaxnt-  % 
tutor  in  Wadham  College,  and  afterwards  chM{>- 
lain  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  made  bun  4 
rector  in  Berkshire,  and  vicar  of  a  puiah  in 
Cambridgeshire.  At  this  time  he  inclined  tj 
the  Parliamentarians,  who  appointed  bim  t  > 
the  living  of  Booking,  in  Essex.  As  tin:'' 
went  on  he  sided  more  and  more  witb  thi 
Royalists,  became  chaplain  to  Charieell-ai 
the  Restoration,  and  successively  Bisbop  ^f 
Exeter  and  of  Worcester,  where  hediedin  166'2 

Dr.  Ghiuden  is  asserted  to  have  written  that 
remarkable  work  £iJlcpn  Baeilike;  or,  Tht  Fer- 
traiture  of  his  Satred  M^'esOe  in  his  SolittiJ'* 
and  Stiferinys,^^  which  appeared  in  164S.  It 
is  written  in  the  first  person,  and  is  an  ac- 
count of  Charles  I.'s  life  from  1640-48.   Som« 
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ht'lieve  that  the  King  lumself  wrote  it,  and 
the  diacmBon  about  it  is  not  yet  settled. 
Mr.  Green  writes  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
vork  of  Gauden;  while  Mr.  Gardiq^r  says 
it  is  an  open  question,  and  that  if  it  was  a 
forgery  it  certainly  is  a  correct  account  of 
('harl^*8  views  and  character. 

Gebhard.  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  was 
t'om  at  Waldburg  in  1547,  and  became  arch- 
bishop in  1577.  He  fell  in  lore  with  Agnes  of 
Mansleld,  which  may  have  caused  him  to  pro- 
cUim  religious  freedom  and  to  turn  Lutheran 
at  the  beginning  of  1583,  as  he  was  thereby 
cabled  to  marry  her.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
in  1  .>o5,  the  States  which  had  embraced  Luther- 
aaion  had  been  confirmed  in  their  religious 
freedom :  but,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
Iifformation,  Charles  Y.  brought  forward  the 
H^'lesiastical  reservation,  that  any  ecclesiastic 
who  renounced  Romanism  should  forfeit  his 
diiniity  and  benefice.  Thus  Gebhard  was 
Jepuiied,  his  See  declared  vacant,  and  Duke 
Em<f  of  Bavaria  was  appointed.  Gebhard 
hold  the  fortress  of  Bonn ;  but  the  Protestants 
lijtrusted  his  toleration,  and  suspected  him  of 
alvinism,  so  would  not  come  to  his  help. 
11  f  evacuated  Bonn,  and  retired  to  Strasburg, 
rherehe  died  in  1601. 

GeheiUia. — ^The  Greek  New  Testament 
lame  for  the  place  of  the  wicked,  or  of  final 
Kribution.  It  comes  from  the  woid  Oehinnomy 
y.  the  Valley  of  Hlnnom,  by  Jerusalem. 
Lfter  Ahab  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
Tf-fTods,  the  idolatrous  Jews  used  to  sacri- 
I  c.  their  chOdren  to  Moloch  in  this  valley. 
*>ecaase  of  these  idolatries,  God  threatened 
Vi  place  with  special  manifestations  of  His 
rith,  sayinK  that  it  should  no  more  be  called 
if.  Valley  of  Hinnom,  or  of  Tophet,  but  the 
alley  of  Slaughter  fjer.  vii.  31,  32;  zix. 
6].  It  was  defiled  by  Josiah  [2  Kings 
liil.  10],  and  thenceforward  became  the 
ct-ptacle  of  aU  sorts  of  putrefying  matter, 
A  thus  in  later  ages  came  to  be  the  image 
heU. 

OelasimB  Z.,  Popb,  succeeded  FeUx  III. 
tU.)  in  492.  His  pontificate  was  mostly 
ken  up  with  a  correspondence  between  him 
d  the  JEkutem  Church  under  Euphemius, 
triart'h  of  Constantinople,  concerning  Aca- 
b*.  whom  Felix  had  excommunicated, 
lunus  died  496.  His  writings,  several  of 
if-h  .<«till  exist,  express  views  very  difficult 
nM-onoile  with  tnose  of  his  succesnors. 
iM  he  rebokes  the  Manichseans  for  com- 
nioa  in  one  kind,  and  speaks  of  the  bread 
I  «ine  as  so  remaining  after  consecration, 
f  Milroan'a  Lot.  Cht-Mt.,  I  236.]  One  of 
chief    works  attributeid  to  him    is   his 

KAMJOfTAKT  [q.V.]. 

Mmbxum  of  Cysions,  aon  of  a  priest  of 
;  (^nrch,  lived  during  the  second  half  of 
iifUi  century.  He  found  an  old  pirch- 
t  which  had  belonged  to  Dalmatiiis, 
lop  of  Cyzicus,  containing  an  account  of 


the  Council  of  Nictea,  and,  filling  up  the  gaps 
from  Etisebius  CsBsariensis  and  Rufinus,  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Council.  This  history, 
either  from  the  inaccuracy  of  his  material,  or 
from  the  prolixity  of  his  imagination,  is  very 
untrustworthy.  The  disputes  are  mostly  his 
own  composition,  and  the  conferences  from 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  twenty-fourth,  in 
the  second  book,  are  believed  to  be  mere  fic- 
tion. His  book  is  faulty  in  other  ways,  as 
there  is  neither  method  in  his  narration,  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  his  matter,  nor  beauty 
in  his  diction.  This  history  was  published 
at  Paris,  b^  Robert  Balfour,  in  1599,  and 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  Councils. 

Generation,  Etsbnal. — ^This  phrase  is 
used  to  denote  the  Catholic  faith  as  to  the 
Sonship  of  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity. 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  being  is.  He  Himself  claimed 
to  be  so,  speaking  of  "My  Father''  as 
distinct  from  ''your  Father."  And  again, 
"  I  and  My  Father  are  One."  His  ApMtles 
teach  this  also,  especially  St  John,  who  speaks 
of  Him  as  *'  the  only  begotten  Son."  And 
HO  the  creeds  have  formulated  the  Scripture 
teaching  into  an  article  of  the  faith — e,ff, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  **Hi8  only  Son,  our 
Lord;"  the  Nicene  Creed,  "The  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  Begotten  of  his  Father 
before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  Very  God  of  very  God,  Begotten, 
not  made,  Being  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  By  whom  all  things  were  made  : " 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  "God,  of  the  Sabstanct^ 
of  the  Father,  Begotten  before  the  worlds.  .  . 
Perfect  God,  and  perfect  Man.  .  .  Equal  to 
the  Father,  as  touching  his  Godhead."  The 
Second  Article  in  the  Anglican  Church  de- 
fines the  same  truth  as  follows : — "  The  Son, 
which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very 
and  eternal  God,  and  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance." 
If  this  were  not  so,  then  Christ's  claims 
and  words,  as  repeatedly  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  would  be  nothing  less  than 
blasphemous,  and  were  in  £ct  so  deemed 
by  the  Jews  who  denied  then.  The  above  de- 
finitions serve  to  show  clearly  in  what  respects 
Christ's  Sonship  differs  from  all  other  son- 
ships  ; — First,  Me  was  begotten  from  all 
eternity ;  there  never  was  a  time  when  He 
was  not.  For  although  we  use  the  words 
"Sonship'*  and  "generation"  in  reference 
to  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  yet  w6 
do  not  understand  thereby  a  passing  from 
non-existence  to  existence,  as  in  physical 
generation;  but  we  must  understand  the 
terms  in  consistency  with  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  God,  of  which  eternal  existence 
is  one  [ct.  John  i.].  Secondly,  in  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son,  the  whole  and  not  a 
part  only,  of  the  Divine  Essence  of  the  Father 
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was  communicated  to  the  Son.  **  In  Him 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Qodhead  bodily." 
There  could  be  no  division  of  the  Divine 
nature,  so  that  one  pert  should  be  separated 
from  another:  and  though  the  Son  be  a 
separate  Person  from  the  Father,  yet  the  Son 
still  remains  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
the  Son;  different  Persons,  but  One  Qod. 
The  Schoolmen  describe  this  mystery  as  gener- 
mtio  ab  intr0  [cf.  Athanasian  Greed :  '*  Neither 
confounding  the  Persons,  nor  dividing  the  wb- 
fffati00"].  This  doctrine  the  Church  has 
struggled  in  all  ages  to  hold  fast,  as  necessary 
to  her  ver>'  existence.  The  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Ebionites  were  the  first  to  deny  its  truth. 
The  Arians  followed,  and  it  is  extremely 
diflScult  now  to  realise  the  extent  to  which 
Arianism  had  permeated  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  early  ages.  The  Church  had,  how. 
ever,  faithful  and  victorious  champions  in 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Qregory  Naziansen,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  and  many  others  of  lesser  note. 
These  all  laboured  in  the  East.  The  West 
was  not  so  harassed,  but  writers  like  Irenseus 
and  Polycarp  did  much  to  build  up  their  people 
in  the  orthodox  faith,  and  the  doctrine  finally 
triumphed  at  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Con- 
stantinople. At  the  Keformation  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son  was  re- 
tained by  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  as  well  as 
by  the  Church  of  England;  and  both  Arianism 
and  Socinianism  have  ever  since  appeared 
c»nly  as  uninfluential  heresies. 

OenesinS;  St. — A  lawyer  at  Aries,  mar- 
tjrred  in  the  Diocletian  pernecution.  When  he 
was  converted  to  the  futh  he  ardently  longed 
to  receive  baptism ;  but  the  Bishop  deferred 
it  for  a  while,  whilst  he  comforted  his  scruples 
b^  assuring  him  that  should  he  be  martyred, 
his  death  would  be  even  as  a  baptism.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  arrested;  whereupon,  as 
his  biographer  states,  "  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  he  leapt  into  the  Rhone,  and 
thus  the  river  became  to  him  a  second 
Jordan.'*  His  pursuers  beheaded  him  there 
and  then. 

Oeneyi^ve.  St.,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris, 
was  bom  at  Nanterre,  near  Paris,  in  422. 
Seven  years  after,  Gbrmanus  [q.  v.]. 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  passed  through  Nanterre  on  their 
way  to  England  to  check  the  Pelagian  he- 
resy, and  took  great  notice  of  Genevidve,  ex- 
horting her  to  consecrate  herself  to  God,  and 
giving  her  a  medal  with  a  cross  on  it  to  re- 
mind her  of  her  promise  to  do  so.  From  this 
time  she  is  said  to  have  performed  many  mi- 
racles. Her  mother  it  is  said  was  struck  blind 
for  giving  her  a  blow,  and  only  recovered  her 
sight  about  a  month  after  on  washing  her 
eyes  with  some  water  which  the  daughter 
had  blessed.  When  she  was  fifteen,  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  gave  her  the  veil,  and  re- 
ceived her  vows  according  to  the  usual  forms 
of  the  Church.     Her  parents  dying,  she  went 


to  live  with  her  godmother  at  Paris.  Here 
she  fell  ill,  and  lay  for  three  days  in  a  trnvr. 
during  which,  it  is  said,  many  wonderfoi 
things  were  revealed  to  her.  Some  of  thr^: 
she  told  to  her  acquaintance,  and  she  bcm 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  visionary  impoA^-r. 
Allien  the  ill  feeling  against  her  was  at  ii- 
height,  Germanus  passed  through  Psru.  v\* 
greatly  incensed  at  the  calumnies  a{{3iin5t 
her,  and  pronounced  her  innocent  But  tb^ 
repose  did  not  last  long.  The  Paiisaik' 
were  alarmed  at  a  rumour  that  the  Uun». 
under  Attila,  were  coming.  Genevieve  for^ 
told  that  the  city  would  not  be  taken,  and 
was  accused  of  prophesying  falsely.  H«t 
enemies  were  about  to  throw  her  into  tLr 
Seine,  when  a  messenger  came  from  (irr- 
manus,  who  was  in  Italy,  and  sent  to  tesut} 
a^;ain  to  his  reverence  for  her.  Germane* 
died  soon  after,  and  Genevieve  lost  a  {»*>- 
tector ;  but  she  never  needed  one  again,  t' 
the  people  had  become  convinced  of  her  uuk- 
cence  and  sanctity,  and  left  her  in  pca*.-^- 
She  practised  great  austerities  on  bersKli. 
eating  only  on  Sundays  and  Hmrsdays,  aoi 
her  food  consisting  solely  of  barley  br»d  ao*! 
beans.  This  course  she  continued  till  tt" 
was  fifty,  and  then,  at  the  persuasion  of  tL- 
bishops,  consented  to  take  milk  and  tbh 
Genevieve  is  said  to  have  greatly  aasisted  at 
the  conversion  of  Clovis,  first  King  of  th- 
Franks.  She  certainly  had  a  great  iiifliK:3v<^ 
over  him  afterwards,  and  it  was  at  her  prr 
suasion  that  he  began  to  build  the  Chnich  if 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  name  of  vhlrii 
was  afterwards  changed  to  St.  Denis,  a  sain: 
for  whom  Genevieve  had  a  great  venerati<>o 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  connected  life  of  St 
Genevieve,  as  the  accounts  we  hare  of  tt? 
give  little  else  but  a  string  of  miracks  sai*i ;  • 
have  been  wrought  by  her,  not  only  in  P^* 
but  in  various  parts  of  France.  St.  GenevirV' 
died  on  Jan.Sni,  512,  and  was  interred  in  t). 
new  Church  of  the  Apostles,  in  Paris.  Tl* 
present  shrine  was  made  in  1242. 

Oenuflectentes  or  Snbitrati 

["Kneelers,"  or  "Prostraters"].— The  nais' 
given  in  the  ancient  Church  to  the  third  ord<-r  i 
catechumens  and  penitents.  They  werv  thi» 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  J«^w«-''' 
or  "  hearers  "  only,  for  they  were  allow«i  t  • 
remain  in  the  lower  part  oif  the  chnrch  ist 
attend  some  particular  prayejs  that  vrr-  | 
specially  offered  up  for  them,  wbiki  tb'? 
were  kneeling  upon  their  knees,  and  viiti^i 
for  imposition  of  hands  and  the  mini^t^f* 
benediction. 

Oenvfleotion  [Lat.  y«M«„  «*  knee  " ; 
jUeto,   "to   bend"].— The  act  of  bendine t.ii 
knee  in  prayer,  as  a  sign  of  adontk« 
reverence. 

QeofCrey  of  Monxnoiitli*  or  Jdfrt] 
ap  Artlmry  the  noted  chronicler.  ira«  M 
at  Monmouth  at  the  beginning  of  the  t^^Iftl 
century,    educated    at    a    monatftt'ry   n^A 
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bi.H.'ame  Archdoacon  of  Monmoath,  and  in 
llj'i  Bishop  of  St.  Aaaph,  which  he  only 
Ltiii  two  yean,  dying  in  1164.  Geoffrey 
i»  famed  for  hia  great  work,  the  Chronieon 
*irf  Histaria  BrUoHHtn,  which  waa  completed 
.iU)ut  11*28.  The  work  is  said  by  some  to  be 
trinstlated  from  Brut  of  Brenhined^  a  history 
•if  the  Kings  of  Britain  written  by  Tyasilio, 
Ki<ihop  of  St.  Aaaph,  while  others  affirm  that  the 
\\\  Uh  history  is  of  later  date,  and  was  taken 
from  Oreoffrey's.  The  Chr<micU%  are  a  mass 
■'f  fabrications,  with  a  few  historical  traditions 
worked  in.  It  was  first  printed  at  Paris  in 
■M.  From  these  chronicles  come  Shake- 
sptrttre'a  King  Lear^  much  of  Drayton's  Po/y- 
■'^t0»,  and  a  part  of  Milton's  Comua, 

George. — ^There  are  a  great  number  of 
p*  HMtni  of  this  name  who  figure  in  the  history 
'f  the  Chnrch.  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
K'rUiiMtieml  Biography  enumerates  seventy- 
tKn?<.\  and  some  have  thought  that  the  name 
i«tatne  thus  popular  from  the  use  of  the  word 
^itorfion  ("a  tilled  field"),  as  applied  to  be- 
lievers, in  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  We  need  only  men- 
tion two : — 

[1]  St.  Qborob  thb  Hart  ye. — Though 
little  is  known  of  him,  his  day  is  a  marked 
•m*;  in  English  ecclesiology,  for  he  is  regarded 
u  the  patron  saint  of  England,  and  figures  in 
thi^  act  of  killing  the  dragon  on  some  English 
a>ins.  He  was  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
Diocletian,  and  ia  said  hy  some  writers  to 
luTf"  been  the  man  who  indignantly  pulled 
■l'»wn  that  Emperor's  decree  ordering  the  per- 
^-cation,  which  was  affixed  to  the  wall  of  his 
I»iUce.  For  this  it  is  said  he  was  roasted 
To  death  at  a  slow  fire.  Other  historians, 
iiovtjTer,  declare  that  the  doer  of  this  daring 
ict  mis  named  John.  One  thing  we  may 
take  for  certain — namely,  that  St.  Greorge 
ciust  have  been  a  man  of  marked  nobleness 
tnd  worth,  from  the  honour  that  was  paid  to 
Kim  in  the  early  days.  Churches  existed 
:*^ing  the  name  of  "  the  great  martyr,  St. 
ti*'orge,"  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
il'a  remains  are  said  to  rest  in  a  church  at 
Lydda,  still  existing,  built  over  them  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  The  legend  of  his  slay- 
ir'(?  the  dragon  belongs  to  mediffival  times, 
rnd  clearly  refers  to  his  having  vanquished 
x\,*^  devil  by  martyrdom.  Originally  it  ap- 
ip'HT*  to  haVe  been  Constantino  who  was  so 
r-i»n«gented ;  the  Georgian  Church  trans- 
ferred it  to  their  namesake.  St.  George  was 
bt'ld  in  honour  in  England  from  the  be- 
.nnning  of  our  Christianity,  but  his  elevation 
t'l  the  dignity  of  the  English  patron  saint, 
ii^placing  Edward  the  Confessor,  dates  from 
ih^  Crosades.  When  the  Christians  were 
lurrl  pressed  by  the  Saracens  at  the  battle  of 
.Utioch,  June  28th,  1089,  the  vision  suddenly 
Appeared,  we  are  told,  "of  St.  George  and 
Demetrius  hastening  from  the  monntains  and 
H'trling  darts  against  the  enemy."  The 
I  lu&uiers  took  heai-t  at  this,  poshed  f onward, 


and  won  the  victory.  Again,  he  appeared  to 
Richard  I.,  and  Edward  III.  gave  utterance 
to  the  national  voice  by  dedicating  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  to  him  in  1348, 
and  making  him  patron  of  the  now  Order  of 
the  Garter.  In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  YI.,  St.  George's  Day  was  a  red- 
letter  day,  and  in  many  parts  of  Christendom 
it  is  still  a  high  day.  We  may  mention  that 
St.  Georee's  Day,  April  23rd,  was  the  birth- 
day and  death-day  of  Shakespeare.  Cervantes 
died  on  the  same  day  and  the  same  year  as 
Shakespeare  [1616].  The  poet  Wordsworth 
also  died  on  St.  George's  Day,  1850. 

[2]  Gbouob  of  Cappadoci a. — Gibbon,  appar- 
ently from  his  well-known  bias,  has  identified 
this  man  with  the  above-named.  '*  The  in- 
famous George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  renowned  St.  George  of 
England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and 
of  the  Chirter."  This  slander,  as  Dean  Mil- 
man  quietly  remarks,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact, 
demonstrated  clearly  by  Dr.  Milner,  that  St. 
George  was  honoured  in  the  Church  before 
George  of  Cappadocia  could  possibly  have 
been  transformed  into  a  martyr. 

He  was  bom  at  Epiphania,  in  Cilicia,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  pork-contractor  to  the 
army,  but  had  to  fly  the  country  on  account 
of  his  dishonesty.  He  afterwards  became  a 
zealous  convert  to  Arianism,  and  was  sent  by 
Constantius  to  supersede  Athanasius  in  the 
bishopric  of  Alexandria.  Ho  arrived  there 
during  Lent,  366.  He  forbade  the  adherents 
of  Athanasius  the  exercise  of  their  worship, 
and  imprisoned  them;  he  enriched  himself 
by  many  acts  of  oppression  on  the  Christians, 
and  with  an  armed  force  he  entered  the  pagan 
temples  and  plundered  them.  In  358  the 
people  rose  against  him  and  drove  him  away, 
but  he  was  quickly  reinstated  by  Constantius. 
In  361  the  news  reached  Alexandria  of  the 
accession  of  Julian,  and  this  was  the  signal 
of  another  rising  against  George.  He  and  two 
of  his  chief  adherents,  Diodorus  and  Dra- 
oontius,  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison 
by  the  pagans,  whom  they  had  greatly  exas- 
perated ;  here  they  were  kept  some  days,  till 
the  populace,  unable  to  restrain  their  impa- 
tience, burst  open  the  prison  and  literally  tore 
their  victims  to  pieces.  This  violent  death 
was  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arians, 
to  entitle  their  champion  to  canonisation. 

Qarliardt,  Paul,  the  g^reatest  of  German 
hjrmn-writers,  was  bom  at  Grafenhainchen, 
in  Saxony,  in  1607.  He  studied  at  the 
Wittenberg  University,  and  became  preacher 
in  Berlin  in  1657 ;  but  after  nine  years  was 
dismissed  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  edicts 
which  he  thought  would  tend  to  unite  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  In  1667 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Lubben,  where  he 
died  in  1676. 

Gerhardt  is  said  to  have  written  123  hymns, 
which  are  noted  for  their  sweetness  and  easy 
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rhythm.  The  best  known  in  England  ih 
O  taered  Head,  once  wounded^  wluch  was 
translated  by  J.  W.  Alexander  in  1849. 

Oermaii  Catholics.    [Ronoe.] 

Oerman    Beformed    CliurclL. 

[Luther;  Zwinglius.] 

GermanTUi,  St.,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  French  biuiops,  was  bom  at  Auxerre 
about  the  year  380.  He  was  the  son  of  Rns- 
ticus  or  Germanilla,  of  high  descent.  He  was 
sent  to  be  educated  at  Lyons,  and  thence 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  law  with  such 
success  that  he  gained  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  and  advocates.  On 
his  return  to  Graul,  he  became  one  of  the 
six  "Dukes"  of  Gaul,  his  duchy  includ- 
ing Auxerre.  He  fulfilled  all  his  duties 
thoroughly,  but  was  too  fond  of  pleasure,  to 
which  he  gave  himself  up  without  restraint. 
This  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  bishop, 
Amator,  who  rebuked  Oermanus,  which  so 
ungpered  the  Duke  that  he  plotted  his  murder. 
Amator  heard  of  the  design,  and  fled  to 
Autun.  It  is  said  that  he  was  here  warned 
in  a  dream  that  Oermanus  would  succeed  him 
in  the  bishopric.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
he  seized  his  enemy,  cut  his  hair,  and  made 
him  a  deacon.  Germanus*s  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  was  preparing  to  fulfil  his  functions 
when  Amator  died,  appointing  Germanus  his 
successor.  Our  saint  demurred  for  some  time, 
but  was  unanimously  elected,  and  consecrated 
July  7th,  418.  He  immediately  changed  his 
moae  of  life,  practising  the  greatest  auster- 
ities. He  founded  a  monastery  near  Auxerre, 
where  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 
Upon  the  promotion  of  Celestine  to  the  Papal 
chair,  in  422,  the  Pelagians,  who  had  been 
Gondemnod,  attempted  again  to  spread  their 
errors,  but  were  repulsed,  so  crossed  to  Britain. 
Here  they  had  more  success,  till  at  last  the 
Church  there  appealed  to  Gaul  for  help.  A 
council  was  held  at  Aries,  in  429,  and  Ger- 
manus was  sent,  with  Lupus  of  Troyes,  to  the 
island.  They  at  onoe  began  to  preach,  and 
so  many  fiocked  to  them,  attracted  by  their 
eloquence,  that  they  at  last  had  to  hold  their 
services  in  the  streets.  The  Pelagian  leaders, 
having  lost  nearly  all  their  followers,  agi'eed 
to  confer  with  the  bishops,  so  they  met  near 
St.  Albans.  Crowds  came  to  look  on.  The 
heretics  made  a  long  discourse,  which  was 
more  wordy  than  forcible;  and  when  the 
bishops  spoke  afterwards  the  victory  was 
undoubted,  and  the  Pelagians  were  forced  to 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  crowd.  At  that 
time  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  in  Britain,  and 
Germanus  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
British  army,  which  was  completely  vic- 
torious. Germanus  then  returned  to  Auxerre, 
where  he  remained  till  447,  when  he  again 
went  to  Britain  fop  some  time  to  preach 
against  the  Pelagians.  As  soon  as  he  had 
returned  to  Auxerre  the  second  time,  a  de- 
putation   came   from    the  Armoricans,  who 


inhabited  what  is  now  called  Brittany.  Ther 
had  rebelled  a^inst  the  Emperor  ValentiiLMi. 
III.,  upon  which  Aetius,  the  commander  <i 
Gaul,  sent  the  Alani  into  their  countn-. 
Germanus  went  to  Eochar,  the  King  of  th<- 
Alani,  who,  after  many  solicitations,  promift<i 
to  give  up  the  enterprise  if  the  £mperor  wt^ 
satisfied.  Germanus  went  to  Ravenna,  aui 
gained  Valentinian's  consent ;  but  the  Axmu. 
ricans  again  rebelled,  and  all  his  labour  Vd« 
useless.  Germanus  fell  ill  at  Ravenna,  amd 
died  there  July  3lBt,  448.  He  wiu  buried  at 
Auxerre. 

Oerson,  Jban  Crarlxsr  db,  one  of  it* 

greatest    scholars    of    the    fourteenth    and 
fifteenth  centuries,  was  bom  at  Genon,  in 
the  diocese  of  lUieims,  in  1363,  his  real  nam  r- 
being  merely  Jean  Charlier.    He  studied  '4X 
Paris  under  Peter  d'Ailly.     He  showed  giwr 
talent,  rose  to  honour,  and  became  Chancell^T 
of  the  Um'versity,  with  the  title  of  "  Doctt^r 
Christianissimus,"  or  "The  most  Chri^tiin 
Doctor,"  and  Canon  of  Notre  Dam6.    Hf 
was  obliged  to  lie  concealed  for  some  tiin^*. 
having  infuriated  the  Duke  of  Bui^ndr  and 
his  party  by  his  attacks  on  the  awwwrin^  d 
the  Duke  of   Orleans,  and  on   Jean  Petit 
who  defended  them.    Gerson  was  an  actite 
supporter  of  the  proposal  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  between  the  Popes  by  the  resignatioo 
of  both  Gregory  and  Benedict.     He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Councils  of  Pisa  [UOOJ 
and    Constance    [1414],    as    ambassador  cf 
Charles  VI.,  and  representative  of  theChnn-B 
of  France  and  of  the  University  of  Paris.    It 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  doctrine  cf 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  Pi>f*-i 
in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  was  »!&>>- 
lished.     He  was  in  some  ways  far  ahead  of 
the  times,  and  was  verj*  averse  to  the  Fl»ge.- 
LANTS  [q.v.].     He  was  forced  to  remain  in 
exile  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.   He  went  to  Bavaria,  where  he  r^ 
mained  for  some  years  as  an  author.    He  thfii 
went  to  a  convent  of  the  Celestine  monkB  at 
Lyons,  where  he  died  in  1429. 

Gerson  was  the  author  of  several  ▼«**- 
Be  Uniiate  Eeeletia  is  a  treatise  conoeniiiur 
the  schism  between  the  Popes.  He  also  wrote 
against  Papal  Infallibility.  His  other  ^(nr^'^ 
are  Contra  Seclam  FlagelUtfrum,  dt  PiMw*' 
Spirituumf  and  dt  Consolaiione  Thtokfi^- 
The  Imitation  of  Christ  has  been  sometimrt 
ascribed  to  Geraon,  because  some  old  copies 
bear  the  name  of  John  Gerson  as  the  author. 
while  others  believe  that  it  was  the  work  of 
John  Gerson,  Abbot  of  Vercelli  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.    [Ksmpis,  Thomas  a.] 

Oervasiiui  and  Proteniu,  Saints- 
Two  martyrs  whose  bodies  were  found  at  Mii*^ 
while  St.  Ambrose  was  bishop.  The  legend  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  f^ 
Ambrose  and  in  letters  sent  by  St  Angii«tin^ 
to  his  sister  Marcellina.  The  Church  >< 
Milan  was  suffering  much  under  the  Empiv^ 
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Jiutina,  a  profeesed  Arian,  the  mother  of  the 
Yoong  Emperor  Valentine.  In  386  St.  Ani- 
braee  wu  preparing  to  consecrate  the  church 
which  now  hears  his  name,  when  he  dreamed 
that  the  bodies  of  these  saints  were  lodged  in 
the  Chjoch  of  St.  Felix  and  St.  Nabor.  He 
•vmmimicated  this  revelation  to  the  clergy  of 
Milan,  whomade  some  objections  to  his  search- 
ing for  them;  but  he  was  not  discouraged 
f rrim  breaking  the  ground,  and  found  the  bones 
uf  these  two  martyrs,  with  their  names  cut 
apon  their  cofiins,  for  he  does  not  sa^  that 
their  names  were  revealed  to  him  m  his 
di¥Am.  It  is  said  that  after  opening  the  grave, 
several  miracles  were  wrought.  The  relics  were 
HM  removed  to  St.  Faustus's  Church,  and 
thence  to  the  Ambrosian,  and  whilst  they 
were  being  removed,  one  Severus,  on  touch- 
ing them,  immediately  received  his  sight,  and 
m  many  other  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
(K^rformed  that  the  Arians  accused  Ambrose 
•jf  hiring  people  to  act  their  parts.  St. 
Aogustine  carried  the  keeping  of  this  festival 
into  Africa,  where  it  was  kept,  as  well  as  at 
Mibm,  on  June  19th.  In  the  Greek  Church 
it  Is  kept  on  Oct.  14th. 

OesaoilUi,  Friedrich  Heinrick  Wil- 
HELx,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
modem  Oriental  scholars,  was  bom  at 
Nordhansen,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  in  1785. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  and 
tftervards  at  Helmstadt  and  Gottingen. 
In  1806  he  became  Repetitor  at  Gottingen, 
and  in  1809  Professor  of  Ancient  Litera- 
ture in  the  Gymnasiuni  of  Heiligenstadt 
ftt  the  recommendation  of  Johannes  von 
Miiller.  After  remaining  there  a  year  he 
l-^^ame  Professor  of  Theology  at  HaUe,  which 
prj^t  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1842,  with  a 
short  interval  during  the  War  of  the  Libera- 
tion, when  the  College  was  closed.  He  paid 
two  visits  to  Paris  and  England  [1820  and 
1855]  to  gain  materials  for  his  lexicons  of 
the  Hemitic  languages.  The  Hebrew  Lexieofi 
appeared  first  in  1810-12,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Grammar  [1813],  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Ungua^e  and  Writing  [1815],  and  Thorough 
firammatieal  Critieism  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Htkrett  Language  [1817].  His  Thesaurus  was 
not  published  till  after  his  death.  He  also 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  Isaiah. 

Oesta  ItosiiaAOnim.~A  collection  of 
anci  dotes,  generally  with  a  moral  attached, 
taming  them  into  parables.  The  title  is  from 
th*'  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  stories 
l*gin  with  the  words,  **  There  was  an  Em- 
ptror  of  Rome,"  etc  These  were  used  by 
the  mediseval  preachers  in  their  sermons. 
The  anecdotes  are  all  fictitious.  We  are  told 
that  there  was  an  Emperor  of  Rome  **  named 
Cyrus,*'  and  many  of  these  emperors  did  im- 
(osible  things.  Some  of  the  stories  are 
worthless  and  even  repulsive,  but  some  are 
excellent,  and  are  the  germs  of  classical  pieces 
of  modem  literature,  e.g,  the  story  of  the 


caskets,  which  Shakespeare  has  wrought  into 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  They  probably  date 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are  re- 
printed  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society ; 
an  easily  accessible  edition  is  to  be  found  in 
Bohn'e  Antiquarian  Library^  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  good  in  the  collection  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Morley*s  shilling  library. 

Ohibellines.     [Guelphs  and  Ghxbel- 

LINES.] 

Gibson,  Edmund  [b.  1669,<f.  1748],  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  of  London  [1723],  ia  the  author 
of  ths  well-known  book  on  Church  law  entitled 
The  StatuteSy  CofuttitutioHj  CanonSy  KubricSy  atid 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  is  also 
the  compiler  of  a  worl:  against  Popery  con- 
tributed by  different  writers. 

GifBftrdy  William,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  probably  a 
Frenchman.  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
I.,  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  watchful  for  the 
interests  of  his  Church,  set  up  a  claim 
in  opposition  to  the  King  for  the  right 
of  appointing  to  vacant  Sees  by  capitular 
election,  which  Henr}.*  vigorously  resisted. 
Accordingly,  when  the  King  appointed  Giffiard 
to  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  refused  to  consecrate 
him,  whereupon  Henry  applied  to  Girard, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  consented ;  but  such 
was  Gi&rd*s  awe  of  the  authority  of  Anselm 
and  the  Papal  See,  that  he  refused  the 
proffered  coneecration.  This  deference  to 
the  Archbishop  so  much  incensed  the  King 
that  he  banished  GifEard  in  1 102.  The  matter, 
however,  was  at  last  arranged,  the  Pope  con- 
senting that  Anselm  should  consecrate  the 
bish^  who  had  already  been  nominated, 
the  King  agreeing  not  to  interfere  in  the 
future  with  canonical  elections,  and  to  waive 
all  claims  to  the  privilege  of  investiture. 
The  King  was  to  possess  the  right  of  recom- 
mending the  future  bishops ;  the  Church,  that 
of  investing  them  with  the  spiritual  insignia, 
but  the  bishop-elect  was  to  do  homage  to  the 
King  for  his  temporalities  and  barony.  Gif- 
fard,  with  several  others,  was  consecrated 
in  1107.  He  was  Bishop  of  Winchester 
for  twenty-one  ^ears.  He  has  left  several 
monuments  of  his  liberality  and  piety.  He 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Overy 
[%.e,  "  St.  Mary  Over  the  Water  "],  at  South- 
wark,  now  called  St.  Saviour's.  In  1128 
he  established  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks 
at  Waverley,  near  Faxiiham,  the  first  house 
which  that  Order  possessed  in  England ;  and 
he  also  founded  a  priory  of  Black  Canons  at 
Taunton.  But  the  most  important  work  of  a 
religious  character  that  Gi&rd  executed  was 
the  removal  of  St.  Grimbald^s  Abbey,  founded 
by  Alfred,  from  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral 
to  Hyde  Meadow  in  1 1 10,  where,  through  his 
influence  with  Henry,  he  procured  the  founda- 
tion of  a  stately  abbey.  He  also  built  the 
palace  at  South  wark  called  Winchester  House, 
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as  a  town  residence  lor  the  prelates  of  his  See. 
He  died  in  1128. 

Gifts  [Gr.  ehari»m4Ua].-^The  New  Testa- 
ment uses  this  term  to  express  powers  and 
graces  bestowed  on  Christians  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  gifts  are  described  as  of  two 
kinds — ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The 
ordinary  are  those  shared  by  all  Christians : 
wisdom,  understanding)  counsel,  spiritual 
strength,  knowledge,  true  godliness,  holy 
fear ;  they  are  given  abimdantly  or  sparingly 
according  to  the  faith  of  the  recipient.  With 
these  may  be  classed  the  "fruits  of  the 
Spirit"  enumerated  in  Gal.  v.  22,  23,  viz. 
"  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  To 
these  have  been  added  by  theologians  three 
others,  viz.  patience,  modesty,  chastity.  The 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
common  thing  in  the  Apostles'  time  for 
newly  baptised  converts  to  receive  with  the 
laying  on  of  the  Apostles*  hands  the  power 
to  speak  in  other  tongues  or  to  interpret 
them,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  healing,  and 
of  the  discerning  of  spirits.  The  Scripture 
teaching  on  these  miraculous  ^ifts  wUl  be 
found  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  zii. 
14.  He  declares  that  all  gifts  come  from 
the  Spirit;  that  they  are  "given  to  every 
man  to  proJU  icitkal^^  and  that  the  Spirit 
divideth  **  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will." 
Hence  there  is  no  ground  for  vanity  or  boast- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  Moreover, 
he  declares  in  1  Corinthians  xiii.  that  these 
miraculous  gifts,  although  excellent  in  them- 
selves, yet,  without  the  gift  of  love,  are  of  no  ac- 
count whatever.  Love  is  the  first  and  chief  of 
the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  greater 
than  all  the  extraordinary  gifts.  Of  these 
latter  St.  Paul  shows  that  prophesying  is  the 
greatest : — **  Desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather 
that  ye  may  prophesy;"  declaring  at  the 
same  time  how  it  is  greater  than  the  gift  of 
"  speaking  with  tongues."  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  is  **  a  sign  not  to 
them  that  believe,  but  to  them  that  believe 
not; "  while  "prophesying  scrvethnot  for  them 
that  believe  not,  but  for  &em  which  believe ; " 
or,  in  other  words,  prophesying  is  for  the 
"edification,  exhortation,  and  comfort"  of 
the  Church.  The  notion  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
foreign  nations  is  now  held  by  few  expositors. 
Rather  we  may  suppose  it  was  an  overpower- 
ing influence  of  spiritual  zeal  intelligible  to 
those  who  were  filled  with  Divine  love,  and 
to  them  only.  [See  Farrar's  St.  Paul,  chapter , 
v.]  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide 
when  the  extraordinary  gifts  ceased  to  be 
bestowed  on  Chnstians.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  they  soon  ceased  to  be  bestowed  on 
Christians  as  a  rule ;  they  gradually  seemed 
to  become  more  and  more  rare.     Instances 


are  mentioned  in.  Eusebios^  v^  7,  where  hei 
quotes   IrensBUS    to.  prove  that    miraculous 
gifts,  including  even  raising  from  the  cieft'l, 
existed  in  his.  day  Ta.d.  161-180.].    Agus,  in 
Eusebius   vi.   9   the  historian  records  that 
many  miracles  were  performed  by  Narosstui, 
A.D.  211-217.      But  the  mention  of  such  an 
individual  seems  to  show  that  the  majority  of 
Christians  did  not  then  possess  this  power.  In 
all  a^s  people  have  laid  claim  to  a  pomcccivn 
of  miraculous  power,  but  in  such  instances  the 
evidence  has  not  been  sufficient  to  p]iu»  tb^ 
matter  beyond  doubt.    In  other  cases  groa^ 
deception  has  been  practised.    One  test   by 
which  to  try  such  claims  to  miraculous  gift^ 
is    mentioned    by    Irenseus     in   the   above 
I)assage,  and    by  Apollonius,  a  writer  who 
lived  a  few  years  later,  viz. — Is  gain  made  by 
such  manifestations  of    miraculous   power': 
Apollonius,  in   Eusebius  v.  18,  accuses  tke 
Phrygian  heretics   of  receiving  presents  *«ii 
such  occasions,  and  thereby  convicts  theoi  cf 
imposture,  while  Irenseus  attests  the  genoint^ 
ness  of  the  miraculous  powers  exercised  by 
the  faithful  from  the  fact  that  no  gain  nor 
profit  was  made :  *  *  As  they  had  reoeiined  freely 
from  Christ,  so,"  says  he,  "  ought  they  to  givt; 
freely."     In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  it  has  only  been  in  great  crises  in 
the  history  of  God's  people  that  miraealou< 
gifts  have  been  bestowed  in  any  abondanct, 
e.g.  in  the  deliverance  from  Ggypt,  in  the 
troublous  times  of  Elijah  and  Etidia,  and  hi 
the  rise  of  Christ's  Kingdom  upon  the  earth : 
and  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the  pas- 
sage  above  cited  they  are  distinctly  placed 
beneath  gifts  and  graces  which  yet  and  per- 
manently remain.    For  the  alleged  restoration 
of  the  Gift  of  Tongues  in  modem  times,  see 
Ikvinoism. 

Gilbert.  Sr.^of  Sempringham,  founder  of 
the  Order  of  Gilbertines  in  England,  was  the 
son  of  Jocelin,  a  native  of  Normandy.  H- 
was  bom  at  Lincoln  in  1084.  Beiog  front 
the  first  destined  for  the  Church,  he  was  sent 
to  France  for  his  education,  and  on  retnniini; 
to  England  was  placed  in  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln's seminary,  and  then  kept  a  public  school 
for  children  of  both  sexes.  His  father  had  a 
good  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  to  which  belonffetl 
the  ri^ht  of  presentation  to  the  linnga  «>f 
Sempnngham  and  Tirrington,  and,  beinff  pro- 
vided  with  this  title,  Gilbert  was  ordsioed 
priest  in  1123  by  Alexander,  Bi^opof  Lin- 
coln. He  then  founded  an  Order  of  nuns,  for 
whom  he  built  a  monastery  adjoining  ^t- 
Andrew*s  Church  at  Sempringham.  Seveml 
persons  followed  his  example,  and  foundtHl 
monasteries  of  this  Order  in  other  coontit^ 
Finding  his  charge  thus  increase,  Gilbert 
journeyed  to  France  to  consult  St  Benurl 
on  the  matter,  and  by  his  advice  applied  to 
Pope  Eugenius  III.,  begging  that  his  nuns 
might  be  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Cis- 
tercians ;  but  they  declined  the  task.    Thus, 
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still  burdened  with  the  care  of  his  growing 
charge,  he  returned  to  England,  and  laboured 
with  such  Bocceas,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction 
t^)  see  thirteen  convents  of  the  Order  under 
hii  inspection^  yiz,  four  of  reg^^i*  canons, 
and  nine  of  nuns,  in  which  at  his  death  he  is 
»id  to  have  left  22,000  souls.  The  nuns  were 
grjvemed  by  St.  Benedict's  rule,  and  the  canons 
\v  that  of  St.  Augustine.  St.  Gilbert  also 
founded  several  hospitals  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor,  the  sick,  widows,  and  orphans. 
The  rule  settled  by  him  for  the  govem- 
mtni  of  his  monasteries  was  deemed  too 
strict,  and  some  of  his  lay  brothers  mutinied 
dg&indt  him,  and  carried  their  complaints  to 
Pupe  Alexander  III.,  who  at  first  believed 
their  misrepreaentations ;  but  the  bishops  of 
England  and  King  Henry  II.  undeceived  him, 
aod  Gilbert  was  confirmed  in  the  care  of  his 
(.)rder,  and  several  privileges  and  immunities 
were  granted  to  it.  He,  however,  afterwards 
had  a  share  in  the  disgrace  which  fell  upon 
IV^ket.  Some  little  time  before  he  died 
he  resigned  the  government  of  his  Order,  and 
procured  the  election  of  one  Boger  in  his  room, 
and  then  obeyed  him  as  his  superior.  St. 
Gilbert  died  Feb.  4th,  1189,  being  106  years 
of  age.  According  to  the  manuscript  brought 
to  light  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  he  was  canon- 
ii*jd  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1202,  and  the 
ity  of  his  death  was  named  as  his  festival. 

Gilbert  of  Votfent  [6.  1053,  d,  1124], 
M-ciUed  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  No- 
giunt,  of  which  he  was  abbot.  He  was  the 
aatbor  of  a  work  on  the  Incarnation,  ad- 
dn«Bed  to  Jews ;  of  a  treatise  de  Sertfume^  and 
of  another  on  RelicSj  in  which  he  satirised  the 
»i^  for  them.  But  his  greatest  work  was  his 
(J^a  Dei  per  Francos,  a  very  valuable  history 
U  the  Fust  Cnuade. 

Qilbertines. — Followers  of  the  Order  of 
^.  GiLBBRT  [q.v.]. 

QildaSv  Bumamed  ''Sapiens,*'  or  **The 
Wise,*'  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Wales 
f^W  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  a  monk. 
The'  place  of  his  education  is  uncertain.  He 
ipent  seven  years  in  France,  and  then  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  did  much  for  the  Church ; 
h'l  then  returned  to  England,  and  became  an 
(^arae^t  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The  monks 
of  the  old  monastery  of  St.  Gildas  de  Buys, 
in  Brittany,  say  that  he  spent  his  last  days 
there ;  but  English  writers  aver  that  he  died 
near  Olastonbury  in  570.  So  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  about  his  history  that  one 
<"an  determine  nothing  with  certainty  about 
him  or  his  works.  He  wrote  a  history,  de  Ca- 
UmUmU,  Exeidio,  et  Conqueetu  Britannue,  which 
I*  valuable  as  being  the  only  information  we 
have  of  those  times.  It  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  the  one  extending  from  the  first 
Koman  invasion  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
•vntnry  or  revolt  of  Maximus,  the  other  from 
that  revolt  to  his  own  days. 


Giles,  St.,  abbot,  was  bom  in  Athens  in 
640,  and  came  to  Gaul,  thinking  he  could  servo 
€k)d  more  easily  in  retirement  in  a  strange 
country.  The  reputation  of  Caesarius,  Bishop 
of  Aries,  drew  him  to  that  town,  where  his 
merit  was  acknowledged,  and  he  became  head 
of  a  monastery  in  Languedoc.  But  his  love  of 
retirement  returned,  and  he  withdrew  to  a 
small,  solitary  place.  Thence  he  removed  to- 
wards the  sea,  and,  finding  in  the  diocese  of 
Nismes  a  cave  overgrown  with  woods,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  there  in  prayer  and 
mortification.  There  is  a  legend  that  he  was 
fed  every  day  by  a  hind  which  had  fied  to 
him  when  pursued  by  the  King  of  France, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Wamba,  King  of 
the  Goths.  This  hind  is  often  represented  in 
pictures  of  St.  Giles.  The  King,  hearing  much 
of  the  hermit's  sanctity,  invited  him  toCk)urt; 
but  he  refused,  and  died  and  was  buried 
in  his  cell.  It  is  said  that  many  miracles 
were  worked  there,  and  the  spot  became  so 
revered  that  a  monastery  was  built,  which 
was  named  after  him.  The  monastery  was 
long  in  the  hands  of  the  Benedictines,  and  at 
last  given  up  to  the  secular  clergy.  St.  Giles 
is  commemorated  on  Sept.  1st.  He  is  reckoned 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
cathedral  is  named  after  him. 

CHllf  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist 
miinister,  was  bom  at  Kettering,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  1697.  He  attended  a  grammar- 
school  in  his  native  town  till  he  was  forced 
to  leave  on  account  of  a  rule  excluding  all  Dis- 
senters. Then  he  carried  on  his  studies  alone, 
and  made  great  progress,  especially  in  classics. 
In  1717  he  began  preaching  at  Highum 
Ferrers,  and  three  years  afterwards  went  up 
to  London.  He  preached  for  some  time  at 
the  Horselydown  Baptist  Chapel  in  South- 
wark,  and  in  1767  removed  to  darter  Lane, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1771. 
Dr.  GiQ  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  indioing  to 
Supralapsarianism,  as  his  work.  The  Catue  of 
God  and  TVtiM,  shows.  This  work  was  an 
answer  to  Whitby's  Fire  Fbittts.  His  chief 
work  was  the  exposition  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments  [1746-8,  and  1763-76],  a  book  of 
great  value.  He  also  wrote  A  Treatue  on  the 
J)oeirine  of  the  Trinity,  A  Body  of  Doctrinal 
Divinity,  A  Body  of  Practical  Divinity,  and 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Language, 

Gilpin,  Bbrnard,  a  learned  Englishman, 
was  bom  at  Kentmire,  in  Westmoreland,  in 
1617.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Queen*s 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  Fellow,  and 
was  chosen  by  King  Henry  VIII.  as  one  of 
the  first  masters  of  Christ  Church  College.  In 
his  youth  he  was  a  great  adherent  of  the 
Papacy,  and  was  singled  out  to  dispute  with 
the  Reformers,  and  it  is  said  thEtt  Peter 
Martyr  was  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  any 
other  of  his  adversaries ;  but  at  last,  by  con- 
tinual study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  early 
Fathers,  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
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of  the  doctrines  o<  ProtoBtantism.  He  was 
ordained,  and  in  1562  became  vicar  of  Norton. 
When  Queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne 
he  went  abroad  for  three  years,  and  on 
his  return  became  Archdeacon  of  Durham 
and  vicar  of  Hoiighton.  Uueen  Elizabeth 
offered  him  the  bi^opric  of  Carlisle,  but  he 
refused  it,  saying  that  he  had  many  friends 
in  that  diocese  to  whom  he  could  not  grant 
what  they  should  desire  of  him  without 
injuring  his  conscience,  nor  refuse  without 
disgusting  them.  He  died  at  Houghton  in 
1 583.  He  was  noted  for  his  extreme  liberality 
to  the  poor,  and  his  eloquent  preaching.  He 
was  much  interested  in  education,  and  is  said 
to  have  always  had  twenty-four  scholars  in 
his  house,  whom  he  entirely  provided  for, 
and  six  of  whom  he  sent  to  the  universities. 
He  was  known  by  the  names  of  "  Fatlier  of 
the  Poor  "  and  '<  Apostle  of  the  North." 

GinJdiui  Caaubrensui  (Gbbald  db 
Babki)  [b.  circa  1146,  d.  circa  1220],  was  the 
son  of  Giraldus  of  Windsor,  a  Norman  noble 
who  settled  in  Pembrokeshire  and  married 
Nesta,  the  sister  of  Griffith  ap  Rhys  ap 
llieodore.  Prince  of  South  Wales.  He  began 
his  education  under  his  uncle  David,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  and  then  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity at  Paris.  He  took  Holy  Orders  in  1172, 
and  was  appointed  soon  after  to  the  Arch- 
deaconries of  Brecknock  and  St.  David's.  He 
epent  ten  years  in  the  Court  of  Henry  II.,  who 
had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  employed  him 
in  several  embassies.  He  was  afterwards 
preceptor  to  the  King's  son  John,  whom  he 
attended  into  Ireland.  He  wrote  a  description 
of  that  country  as  well  as  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  See  of  St.  David's  was  offered  to 
him  three  times ;  in  the  first  place  he  gave  it 
up  because  his  election  had  not  the  royal 
sanction ;  in  the  second,  because  he  could  not 
get  his  nomination  confirmed  at  Borne,  and 
the  third  time  he  declined  it.  He  spent  his 
last  years  in  study  and  retirement,  and  died 
at  St.  David's  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

Qirdle. — In  the  Romish  Church,  a  cinc- 
ture to  keep  the  alb  in  its  place.  Formerly  it 
was  a  narrow  band  of  silk  of  all  colours,  now  a 
plain  white  cord.  Choristers  generally  use  red 
girdles.    The  Pope  wears  a  sash  in  addition. 

Olanvillef  Joseph,  an  eminent  preacher 
and  writer,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  in  1636. 
In  1652  he  was  admitted  to  Exeter  College, 
,  Oxford,  from  whence,  after  four  years,  he 
removed  to  Lincoln  College,  in  which  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  It  is  said  that  he  then 
became  chaplain  to  Rouse,  the  Cromwellian 
Provost  of  Eton,  without  being  ordained. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  received  Holy 
Orders,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Wimbush, 
in  Essex,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1662  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Frome  Selwood,  and  four  years 
after  to  that  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath  ;  he 
was  afterwards  made  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 


King  Charles  II.,  and  Prebendary  of  M'qo4 
cester.  He  died  at  Bath  on  Nov.'  4th,  lbM6 
He  was  a  writer  of  more  than  ordiiuif 
genius,  and  a  great  master  of  style,  lii 
was  the  author  of  several  works^  as  l*m 
Orimtalis,  a  treatise  on  the  pre-oxisteoce  4 
souls,  published  in  1662  ;  Seepns  Seumtifiea,  <# 
Confetaed  Ignorance  thi  Way  to  Schism  ;  Cottm 
tideratuma  touching  th*  Being  of  Witekes  mM 
Witeheraft ;  Saddneiamut  Trimtnpkana,9k\i\bm 
at  modem  Sadduceeism ;  Flu*  Ultra,  tr  tk$ 
IVogreaa  and  Advancement  of  JiCnowledge  tui4i 
the  Daga  of  Ariatotla  ;  and  several  sermmu. 

Olajisites.    [Sandbmaniaks.] 

Olajltonblixy. — ^A  small  town  in  Sodmiw 
set,  famous  for  the  great  abbey  which  formerly 
flourished  there.    Dr.  E.  A.   Freeman   has 
pointed   out    [Engliah    Totona    and  JHttruUi, 
p.  77]  that  this  abbey  has  an  interest  poti- 
tively  unique.     After  speaking  of  Netley  and 
Tintem,  of  Westminster  and  Canterbury,  U 
goes  on: — "We  know  their  beginnings;  w*» 
know  their    founders;    their   history,  thtir 
very  legends,  do  not  dare  to  trace  up  thtii 
foundations    beyond  the    time  of    oar  ovn 
coming  into  thiJB  island.  .  .  At  Glastonbor) 
alone,  among  the  great  churches  of  Britain, 
we  feel  instinctivdy  that  on  this  Fpot  the 
name  of  England  is  out  of  place — we  walk 
with  easy  steps  from  the  realm  of  Arthur  into 
the    reabn  of    Ine."    Here,  on  this  Isle  of 
Axidon,  as  it  was  called,  Joseph  of  Arimathsp^ 
was  said  to  have  preached  and  died.    (The 
famous  Glastonbury  Thorn,  which  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  Civil  Wars,  was  held  to  be 
the  staff  brought  by  Joseph  of  Arimathsed 
from  Palestine,  and  was  popularly  believed  to 
blossom  on  Christmas  Day.    Grafts  from  it 
flourish  in  the  neighbouring  gardens.)    Here 
was  the  shelter-place  of  the  British  Chuidwv 
when  they  were  persecuted  and  driven  we»t 
by  the    pagan    English.    Here,    too,    Kin^; 
Arthur,  their  champion,  is  said  to  have  be<?o 
buried,  and  for  ages  his  tomb  was  shown.    It 
was  held  in  high  honour  all  through  the 
troubled  days  of  the  '*  making  of  EnglaiKl*' 
and  its  history  is  glorified  by  its  connection 
with  the  great  Dunstan.     The  story  of  it» 
niin  at  the  hands  of  Hemy  VIII.  is  one  of 
the  most  shameful  passages  m  that  King's  an- 
nals.   Its  last  abbot.  Whiting,  a  man  of  boiy 
life,  was  hanged  on  the  top  of  Glastonban* 
Tor.    [See  Froude,  iii.  247.] 

Oleba  [Lat.  gleboy  "turf,  soil,  or  gronnd"]. 
— The  land  possessed  as  part  of  the  revenue  of 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  According  to  Sir  K. 
Philiimore,  "  every  church  of  common  ngfati^ 
entitled  to  house  and  glebe."  The  assigniny 
of  these  was  of  such  absolute  necessity  that 
without  them  no  church  could  be  regolarlr 
consecrated.  The  house  and  glebe  are  both 
comprehended  under  the  word  "  manse,**  of 
which  the  rule  of  the  common  law  is  aanntwM 
eat  ut  unicuique  eeeleaiet  unua  manern  uUtfff 
abaque   uUo   aervitio  tribuatnr"     In  caaee  of 
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united  beneficeg,  when  the  inoome  is  more  than 
f ;jfficieiit  for  the  incumbent,  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  giebe  lands  may  be  excepted  out  of  the 
union,  and  naed  to  augpient  any  poor  adjoining 
benefice.  Glebe  landa  in  the  handa  of  the  parson 
do  not  pay  tithe  to  the  vicar,  although  endowed 
of  all  the  tithefe  in  the  parish,  nor  vice  vertd, 
as  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  canon  law  '*  that  the 
llLorch  shall  not  pay  tithes  to  the  Church ; 
bat  if  it  be  leased  out,  it  shall  pay  tithes  aa 
other  lands.*'  When  ]and  is  needed  for  the 
building  of  a  house  for  the  incumbent,  glebe 
au}r  be  sold  to  purchase  this  land ;  and  it  is 
il»  enacted  that  ^lebe  lands  maybe  exchanged 
i^iT  other  lands,  either  in  or  out  of  the  parish. 
If  the  glebe  of  any  incumbency  does  not 
exceed  five  statute  acres,  the  incumbent  may 
porchaae  land  not  exceeding  twenty  acres, 
vhich  shall  from  that  time  belong  to  the 
living,  and  be  freehold.  When  the  land-tax 
on  any  glebe  of  any  living  belonging  to  col- 
leges shall  be  redeemed,  it  may  be  provided 
ix  by  the  sale  of  any  lands  belonging  to  it, 
or  grant  of  a  rent-charge,  but  sud^  colleges 
fihail  be  entitled  to  a  rent-charge  out  of  the 
living. 

Gloria  in  SzcelsiB. — The  hymn  at  the 
end  of  the  Communion  Service,  Oloiy  be  to 
Ged  on  high.  This  is  a  hymn  of  unques- 
tioned Greek  origin— one,  therefore,  which  we 
uwe  to  the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  still  there, 
as  it  was  in  the  fourth  century,  the  usual 
morning  hymn.  The  oldest  copy  which  is 
knovn  to  exist  is  appended  to  the  famous 
Alexandrine  MS.,  now  m  the  British  Museum. 
The  oldest  MSS.  of  the  hymn  read  thus : — 

1.  Olorr  to  Ood  on  high,  and  on  sarth  peaoe, 
jrood-wiU  fcowKTds  men. 

2.  We  hyiiin  Thee,  we  blasa  Thee,  wa  worabip 

Thee,  wa  praiae  Thee,  we  giro  thaaka  to  Thee 
for  Thy  great  glory. 
1  0  Lonl  Ood,  heavenly  King,  Father  Ahnighty. 
0  Lard,  the  only-begotten  Son,  Jesu  Chriat, 
and  H<^  Ohoet. 

4.  0  Lord  God,  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  the  Son  of  the 

Father,  that  takeat  away  the  ain  of  the  world, 
hare  ramey  upon  na.  Thou  that  takeat  awaj 
the  am  of  the  world. 

5.  BeodTe  our  aappUoation,  Thon  that  aitteet  at 

the  right  bana  of  the  Father,  and  have  mercy 
nponna. 
&  For  nioa  only  art  holy,  Thon  onlr  art  the 
Lord,  Jesna  Chriat,  to  the  glory  of  Ood  the 
Father. 

The  variations  between  this  and  the  form 
familiar  to  us  are  owing  to  the  Latin  trans- 
lator. It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  transferred 
th«  name  of  the  *'  Holy  Ghost  **  from  the  third 
verse  to  the  last,  which  is  not  without  some 
injury,  as  it  obscures  the  fact  that  the  last 
venp'  is  a  ouotation  from  Phil.  ii.  11.  It  is 
lirobable,  at  least,  that  the  hymn  may  belong 
to  the  first  century. 

When  it  was  adopted  by  the  Western 
^linrch,  it  was,  as  in  the  East,  at  first  used 
iirnply  as  a  morning  h^'mn :  ad  matut.  Omni 
l^minitmy  says  a  direction  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  sixth  century.    Another,    a   few  years 


later,  orders  it  to  be  sung  every  day  during 
the  Easter  season,  every  Sunday,  and  on  the 
greater  festivals.  So  in  the  Mozarabic  and  in 
the  ancient  Irish  Churches. 

We  cannot  tell  for  certain  when  it  be- 
came a  eucharistic  hymn  in  the  West,  but 
probably,  as  far  as  regards  the  Uturgy  of 
Kome,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century ;  in  the  Gallicanand  Spanish  Churches 
probably  in  the  eighth  century. 

There  are  several  variations  of  the  hymn 
found  in  the  different  Churches  of  the  West. 
The  following  is  ^m  the  ancient  Irish 
Church: — 

1.  Olory  to  Ood  in  the  highest,  and  hi   earth 

peace  to  men  of  good-wilL 

2.  We  praiae  Thee,  we  bleaa  Thee^e  adore  Thee. 

we  glorify  Thee,  we  magnify  Thee. 

3.  We  give  thanka  to  Thee  because  of  Thy  great 

mercy,  O  Lord,   Heavenly  King,    Ood  the 

Father  Almighty, 
i.  O  Lord,  the  only-begotten  Son,  Jean  Christ ; 

O  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood.  and  we  all  aay  Amen. 
b.  U  Lord,  the  Son  of  Ood  the  Father,  O  Lamb 

of  Ood,  that  takeat  away  the  ain  of  the  world, 

have  meroy  npon  na. 

6.  Beoeive  oar  prayer,  Thon  that  aitteat  at  the 

right  hand  of  Ood  the  Father ;  have  mercy 
nponna. 

7.  For  Thon  only  art  holy,  Thon  only  art  the 

Lord,  Thou  only  art  gloriona,  with  the  Holy 
Oho&t,  in  the  glory  of  Ood  the  Father. 
Amen. 

Another  form  has  this   addition    in   the  < 
middle : — 

"Thon  that  aitteat  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  have  meroy  npon  na.  have  meroy  upon  us, 
help  na ;  guide  na,  preserve  us ;  cleanse  us,  give  aa 
peaoe  ;  deliver  na  nom  oar  enemiea,  from  tempta- 
tiona,  from  heretics,  from  Ariana,  from  aohiamatioa, 
from  barbariana." 

\8ee  a  very  full  and  exhaustive  history  of 
this  hynm  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review^ 
to  which  the  writer  of  this  article  is  in- 
debted.] 

Olozia  Fatri  [*'  Glory  be  to  the  Father  *'  ]. 
— The  Latin  title  of  one  of  the  primitive  dox- 
ologies  of  the  Church,  sometimes  called  the 
lesser  doxology,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
"  Gloria  in  excelsis."  Glorifjring  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  together  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was,  in  St.  Basil's  judgment,  practised  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  Apostles  themselves.  He  believes 
this  was  one  of  the  '*  ordinances ''  or  "  tradi- 
tions "  for  which  St.  Paul  praised  the  Cor- 
inthians— as  they  had  been  delivered  to  them 
by  him.  The  earliest  mention  that  we  meet 
with  of  this  hymn  is  found  in  the  circular 
epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  concerning 
the  martyrdom  of  their  bishop,  Polycarp, 
from  whence  we  learn  that  he  uttered  a  dox- 
ology nearly  resembling  Gloria  Patri.  Poly- 
carp was  conversant  with  the  Apostles,  and 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Smyrna  by  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  this  doxologfy  was  only  a  single 
sentence  without  a  response — "Glory  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.      Amen." 
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Part  of  the  latter  clause,  *'  Ad  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  was 
inaerted  some  time  after  the  first  composition. 
The  doxologies  then  in  use  were  various  in 
form,  and  the  Arians  took  advantage  of  this 
diversity  and  wrested  some  of  them  so  as  to 
appear  to  favour  their  own  views.  They 
'  principally  used  one  which  ran  in  these  words : 
'*  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  by  the  Son,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."  In  the  Fourth  CouncU  of 
Toledo  [a.d.  633]  the  words  "  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,"  etc.,  are  omitted,  but  the  word 
"  honour  "  is  added  to  "  glory."  The  West- 
em  Church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of  each 
psalm,  and  the  Eastern  Church  at  the  end  of 
the  last  psalm,  the  whole  commonlv  running 
thus:  **To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy' Ghost, be 
all  glory,  worship,  thanksgiving,  honour,  and 
adoration,  now  and  for  ever,  throughout  all 
ages,  world  without  end.    Amen." 

Oloucester,  Bishopric  of. — The  distinc- 
tion of  Gloucester  as  a  cathedral  city  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  cathedral 
is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  but  for  many  centuries  preceding  the 
Heformation  there  had  existed  the  great 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Peter.  Tradition 
speaks  of  a  bishop  and  Christian  king  at 
Gloucester  in  the  second  century,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  Christianity  had  any  recog- 
nised hold  in  Britain  tiU  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  battle  of  Deorham  in 
577  swept  away  Christianity  from  the  Severn 
valley,  and  for  many  years  the  Romano- 
British  town  of  Caer  Gleow,  or  Glou-ceaster, 
lay  waste.  Fifty  years  later,  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester  fell  under  the  sway 
of  the  Mercian  King  Penda,  and  his  grand- 
son and  successor  Ethelred,  who  was  a 
Christian,  made  a  large  grant  of  land  to  the 
under- king  Osric  in  681,  on  condition  that  he 
should  build  a  nunnery  at  Gloucester  and 
make  his  sister  K3meburg  the  first  abbess. 
In  767  the  nuns  were  driven  from  their  abbey, 
and  for  fifty  years  St.  Peter's  lay  in  ruins. 
Beomulph,  who  was  slain  in  825,  is  said  to 
have  rebuilt  the  abbey,  but,  instead  of  nuns, 
he  filled  it  with  secular  canons  or  preachers. 
Canute  is  said  to  have  driven  out  these 
secular  canons  and  to  have  substituted  for 
them  the  Benedictine  Order  of  monks  in  1021. 
The  first  abbot  was  Edric,  one  of  the  secular 
canons,  who  became  a  monk  in  order  that  he 
might  have  this  post.  This  abbey  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Aldred,  Bishop  of  the 
Hwiccas,  commenced  a  new  abbey  in  the 
Norman  style.  About  1067  Gloucester  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  invaders,  and 
the  abbey  was  seriously  injured  by  fire.  In 
1072  William's  chaplain,  Serlo,  was  installed 
as  abbot,  and- found  the  monastery  very  defi- 
cient in  funds ;  but  the  Norman  Imights  who 
had  seized  the  neighbouring  Welsh  terri- 
tories quieted  their  consciences  by  donations 


of  land  to  Serlo  and  his  sncceasors.     ^k:rl« 
then  commenced  the  work  of  restoration,  asi 
in  1100  the  diurch  and  monastery  were  in.- 
dedicated;  two    years    later    it    was   as^un 
damaged  by  fire.     In  1134   Robert,  Duke  o! 
Normandy,  was  buried  here.     In  1216  Henry 
III.  was  crowned  at  Gloucester,  and  in  l:flb 
the  great  central  tower  was  commenced ;  it  v.>» 
completed  in  1239,  and  once  more  the  abU-y 
church  was  dedicated  by  Walter  de  CaotilDpe, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.    Very  little  work  of 
this  period  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  cathf- 
draL      The  burial  of  the  mnrdeied   Kinc\ 
Edward  II.  did  more  than  anything  else  fur 
the  welfare  of  the  monastery.     Thousands  of 
pilgrims  laden  with  offerings  came  to  IJa\ 
shrine,  and  between  1329  and  1337  was  boUt 
the  south  aisle,  the  earliest  specimen  of  ih? 
work  which  renders  the  choir  and  cloisters  w 
unique  with  their  roofing  of  fan    tracen'. 
The  choir  was  built  between  1351  and  1411 
The  chronicles  of  St.  Peter's  temunate  with 
the  f ourteentii  century,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  Beformation  we  are  dependent  on  LeUud 
for  any  account  of  the  additions  and  alten- 
tions  in  its  structure.   Between  1421  and  14S7 
Abbot  Morwent  rebuilt  the  western  part: 
in  1460  the  great  eastern  tower  was  b^im, 
and  finished  in  1482,  and  in  the  latter  pirt  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  present  Lady  Chapel 
was  built.    On  Jan.  4th,  1640,  the  mojuitfn 
was  called  upon  to  surrender  to  the  spoilers, 
with  Thomas  Cromwell  at  their  head;  the 
next  year  the  abbey  church  was  convert*^ 
into  a  cathedral,  and  John  Wakeman,the  kri 
abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  became  Bishop  of  th'i 
new  See.    In  1836  the  Sees  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  were    united  under  Bishop   Mook. 
The  cathedral  has  been  restored  of  late  yar* 
by  Sir  GUbert  Scott. 

List  of  Bishops  or  GLOucxsna. 
JobnWakeman  . 
John  Hooper 
James  Brookes    . 
Bichard  Chei'n^. 


John  Bnllingham. 
OodfroTGolde. 
boronjfh  • 

Thomas  Bavis 
Henry  Parrj 
Giles  Thompson  . 
MUes  Smith. 
Qodh^yGoodman 
William  Nioolsou 
John  Pritchett    . 
Bobert  Frampton 
Edward  Fowler  . 
Bichard  WiUis    . 
Joseph  Wiloockes 
Eiias  Sydall. 
Martin  Benson    . 
James  Johnson   . 


1541 
1551 
1551 
1562 
1581 

1596 
1605 
1607 
1611 
1612 
1625 
1661 
1672 
16S1 
1691 
1715 
1721 
1781 
1785 
1752 


William  Warbor- 

ton 
James  Yorke 
Samael  HslUfsx  . 
Bichard  Beadon  . 
Geo.  Isaac  Hnnt- 

ingford 
Henry  Brder 
Christopher  Beth- 

eU      .       -      • 
James   Heary 

Monk  •   ^ 

InlSMbebecamebidx* 

of  the  united  teee  d 

Glovcbstis  *'■ 

Ba  STOL.  ,„. 

Charles  Baring  •  *«* 
William      Tbom- 

■on     •       •      •   ,5L 
Charles  J.  EUioott  ISS 


1?W 
ITTSf 
17S1 

i;« 
i<w 

1815 
18» 


Qnosilliaclii  [Gr.  ^ndm,  "  knowledge: 
^nd  maehoiy  »* fighters'*].— A  sect  oppoeed  to 
knowledge,  that  is  to  the  science  of  ChristUn- 
ity,  pronouncing  good  works  all  that  ▼« ne- 
cessary. They  were  formed  from  a  reaction 
against  the  Gnostic,  Antiochian,  aod  Al€X^' 
drian  schools  of  theologians.  Another  nvn« 
for  them  is  the  Rhetorians,  so  called  from  their 
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L-ader,  RhetoriuB  of  Alexandria,  whom  St. 
AthinaHipa  speaks  of  as  holding  the  opinion 
titat  doctrineB  are  of  no  consequence,  and  that 
all  heretics  are  right  in  their  own  way. 

Gnostics  derived  their  name  from  the 
extraordinary   religious    knowledge    (jfnSiit) 
w'lMich.  they  claimed  to  possesSb     The  term  is 
Qit  the  name  of  any  one  particular  sect,  hut 
niher  of  a  number  of  sects  who  all  accepted 
ttiTtain  main  principles,  hut  differed  from  one 
mother  on  particular  points,  each  sect  follow- 
iog  its  own  founder.   Said  to  have  been  origin- 
lily  propagated  by  Simon   Magus,  Gnosti- 
-Um    spread    through    the    greater  part  of 
riiristendoni,  rising  to    its  greatest  height 
Sit*out  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
Lifting  almost  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
toTT.      It    was  more    a    distinct   religious 
-T9tem  than  a  heresy,  but  its  acceptance  of 
^omeof  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity made  it  a  source  of  great  trouble  to 
t.^e  Church.     It  had  some  good  effects,  how- 
*^yf^,  in  causing  the  Faith  to  be  more  carefully 
f  xamined  and  more  clearly  defined. 

St  Fkul  is  8upix>6ed  to  refer  to  Gnosticism 
when  he  speaks,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  of 
"  the  opposition  of  science  (^m^m«)  falsely  so- 
caUed"  [1  Tim.  vi.  20],  and  of  "fables  and 
^tKjless  genealogies"  [1  Tim.  i.  4J;  and 
.isuin,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  of 
'•  philosophy  and  vain  deceit "  [Col.  ii.  8]. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  system  is  derived 
from  the  works  of  its  opponents,  as  no  Gnostic 
writings  have  come  down  to  us.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  combination  of  the  notions  of 
Acdent  philosophy,  Hagian  theories,  Judaism, 
lad  Christianity.  In  it  the  Oriental  hypo- 
th^^es  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
"peculations  of  Plato  and  of  Philo  of  Alex- 
andria, were  blended  with  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  Redemption,  and  the  resulting  systems 
l>ecaiiie  very  popular  with  those  who  had 
become  weary  ot  philosophy,  but  who  yet 
ftrald  not  bring  themselves  to  receive  the 
'  hristian  faith. 

The  great  home  of  Gnosticism  was  Egypt, 
I^rticakrly  Alexandria.  The  founders  of  its 
rtumeroos  sects  were  almost  aU  either  Africans 
w  Asiatics.    The  most  renowned  were  : — 

I.  IsiAncs :— 

1.  SotnTKiniu,  who  flonriahed  at  the  begin- 
DisK  of  the  second  century. 

2.  Bcrdeuane»f  under  Marcus  Aureliua. 
3L  Mareiony  under  Antonhius  Pins. 

4.  I'atian  (fooader   of  the  Encratites),  in 
the  mi  Idle  of  the  second  oentiuy. 

5.  Cerinthtu,  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

n.  Afbicavb  :— 

1.  BagHid*9,  under  Hadrian  snd  Antoninus 

Pitts. 
1  Carpocrofcd,  under  Hadrian. 

3.  KolcnUniu,  under  Antoninus  Pins. 

The  Ebionites,  a  Judaistng  sect,  are  also 
tisaally  included  amongst  the  Ghiostics. 
[EBioifms.]  The  main  points  of  the  Gnostic 
lystem  were  substantially  as  follows : — 


1.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Tkimtv — 
That  there  was  one  Eternal  and  Supreme 

Deity,  from  whom  emanated  a  graauated 
series  of  existences  called  JEons;  which 
.^k>ns  were  to  be  regarded  as  manifestations 
of  particular  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
together  constituted  the  Pleroma,  or  Fulness 
of  the  Godhead.  Their  number  was  variously 
given,  Valentinus  fixing  it  at  thirty,  Basil- 
ides  at  366. 

2.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Rbsurrbc- 
TION — 

That  matter  was  essentially  evil,  the  world 
and  all  material  things  having  been  created 
by  a  fallen  .£on  (or,  according  to  some,  by 
an  evil  power  who  had  existed  from  all 
eternity).  As  a  deduction  from  this,  they 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  con- 
sidering the  bodv  as  a  prison  formed  by  the 
Demiurge,  or  fallen  creator,  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  soul. 

3.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 

TIOK — 

The  above  also  led  to  erroneous  views  con- 
cerning our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  could 
not  believe  that  a  divine  nature  could  unite 
with  a  material  (and  therefore  evil)  body. 
Accordingly  two  solutions  of  the  difficulty 
were  proposed : — 

a.  That  Christ  was  human,  but  not  divine^ 
that  He  was  merely  a  man,  on  whom  the 
divinity  descended  at  His  baptism  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  leaving  Him  before  the  Crucifixion. 
This  view  was  held  by  the  Ebionites,  Basili- 
dians,  Carpocratians,  and  Cerinthians. 

b.  That  Christ  was  divine,  but  not  human  ; 
that  His  Body  was  not  material,  but — 

[1]  An  unsubstantial  hantom,  which  only 
seemed  to  be  human. 

This  was  the  view  of  Satuminus,  the  En- 
cratites, and  Marcionites,  and  they  were  hence 
called  Doeetee,  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
"  to  seem.'' 

[2]  Formed  of  heavenly  elements,  like 
those  of  the  angels  who  appeared  to  men. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Bardesanes  and 
Valentinus. 

4.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Redemp- 
tion— 

That  Christ's  mission  was  not  to  die  for  sin, 
but  to  impart  to  man  a  knowledge  of  His  hea- 
venly origin,  and  to  instruct  him  how  to 
regain  his  lost  condition.  Those  who  attained 
this  knowledge  were  saved.  Salvation  was 
the  result,  not  of  a  eaerifUe,  but  of  gndeie. 

The  rules  of  life  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  principles  were  of  two  opposite 
kinds: — 

a.  The  followers  of  Bardesanes  and  Satur- 
ninus,  and  the  Ebionites,  Encratites,  and 
Marcionites  considered  it  their  duty  to  resist 
the  influence  of  the  Demiurge  by  mortifying 
the  body.  They  condemn^  marriage,  and 
practised  the  greatest  austerities. 

b.  The  Basilidians,  Yalentinians,  Carpocra- 
tians, and  Cerinthians,  on  the  other  hand. 
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regarding  themselves  as  possessing  saving 
**  gnosis,"  held  that  all  actions  were  indif- 
ferent. They  therefore  indulged  in  all 
kinds  of  vicious  practices  and  disgusting 
immoralities,  which  were  doubtless  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
early  Christians. 

Tlie  Oerinthians  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
millennium  to  be  passed  in  sensual  pleasures. 

The  Gnostics,  as  a  rule,  rejected  the  Old 
Testament,  as  given  under  the  influence  of 
the  Demiurge.  They  usually  accepted  the 
Now  Testament,  excepting,  in  some  cases,  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  They  all  made  use  of 
apocryphal  books  and  spurious  gospels  which 
supported  their  views. 

CK>d. — It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that 
a  beUef  in  the  ezistenoe  of  a  Superior  Being 
or  Beings  must  be  the  basis  of  all  religion, 
properly  so  called.  Any  movement  of  the 
soul  after  improvement,  after  that  which 
satisfies  its  longings,  must  have  its  basis 
in  such  a  belid  in  some  form.  The  two 
great  principles  of  religious  belief  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  world  are  Polytheism 
and  Monotheism — i.e,  the  belief  in  '<gods 
many  and  lords  many,"  which  characterised 
heathenism ;  and  that  in  One  Supreme  Self- 
existent  Being,  which  is  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  every  form  of  Christianity.  Outside 
these  we  have  the  negation  whic^,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  has,  and  always  has  had,  its  pro- 
fessors, which  declares  "  There  is  no  God,"  or 
else  which  says,  "  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
such  a  one."    [Aonostzc] 

When  we  come  to  examine  into  the  g^unds 
of  belief  in  Deity,  we  first  of  all  have  a  right 
to  say  that  this  belief  is  in  possession  of  the 
field.  However  we  account  for  it,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  fact  that  all  over  the  world, 
as  far  as  history  takes  us  back,  mankind  have 
always  believed  in  God,  and  have  entered  into 
speculations  to  know  more  of  Him.  Hindoos, 
and  Chinese  philosophers,  Eg^tians,  Greeks, 
Latins,  gave  themselves  with  eagerness  to  the 
inquiry.  The  epoch  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
foimd  one  people— the  Jews— strenuously  as- 
serting that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that 
worship  of  other  gods  is  a  hateful  supersti- 
tion. The  religion  which  Christ  preached 
affirmed  this  doctrine,  and  the  civilised  world 
has  accepted  it ;  and  thus,  as  we  have  said, 
the  belief  in  God  is  in  possession.  Man  is 
naturally  a  religious  being— a  God-worship- 
per— however  he  came  to  be  so ;  and  the  fuct 
is  of  tremendous  significance,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  G<xl  should  thus  belong,  as  it  were,  to 
the  consciousness  of  humanity  at  large. 

Christianity,  however,  came  into  direct 
conflict  with  many  of  the  popular  religious 
beliefs  current  at  its  birth,  and  thus  when  its 
doctrine  of  one  God  was  called  in  question,  it 
became  necessary  to  offer  reasons  for  such 
belief.  In  this  controversy  the  strongest 
point    was,  there  can  be  Httle  doubt,  the 


Christian  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  God^s  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  it.  It  seems  bo  natural  U 
us  now  to  believe  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  U- 
must  be  a  just  and  moral  Being,  that  wc  art 
in  danger  of  forgetting  that  thin  oonoeptiun 
is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  lis. 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation.  To  ai 
ancient  heathen  the  matter  by  no  memu 
appeared  in  this  light:  his  gods,  as  repre- 
sented to  him,  were  swayed  far  more  bv 
vindictive,  selfish,  and  other  personal  ffeling>, 
than  by  moral  motives.  >io  man  could  b» 
certain  that  he  was  not  innocently  offendin.:; 
some  deity,  even  in  striving  to  propitiat 
some  other,  and  thereby  entaiBng  miser>'  a&d 
misfortune  on  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  liic : 
and  the  awful  problem  which  for  a  while  held 
Job  powerless  m  its  grasp,  of  reconciling  the 
justice  of  God  with  the  misfortunes  of  a  ri^ht* 
ecus  man,  could  never  have  confronted  i» 
pagan  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  any 
necessity  that  his  deities  should  act  righteouiiy 
would  not  have  entered  his  conoeptiona. 
Only  a  few  of  the  rarest  spirits  of  antiquity 
had  made  any  approach  to  ideas  clearly 
taught  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  when  th-.- 
truSi  was  once  clearly  stated,  as  it  was  b}'  th« 
early  Christians,  it  appealed  at  once  to  th>> 
conscience  of  men.  The  Christians  gave  thtir 
arguments  against  the  old  rods ;  heathenize) 
strove,  under  the  form  of  JSTEo-PLAToyisjc,  to 
reconstruct  a  new  basis  on  which  to  rest 
itself,  but  it  failed,  and  gave  place  to  deep 
scepticism.  Thenceforth  the  warfiare  of 
Christianity  was  not  with  Polytheism,  but 
with  Negation  and  Unbelief. 

The  earliest  arg^ument  adduced  by  Chrisdan 
apologists  was  that  of  the  eofucienee — "  Behfi 
in  God  is  an  opinion  implanted  in  the  natanr 
of  men.'*  Cardinal  Newman  says  that  the 
belief  in  God  presents  more  inteUectoal  diffi- 
culties than  any  other  belief,  and  yet  is  Jts 
certain  to  him  as  the  certainty  of  his  oirn 
existence.  This  is,  in  fact,  making  a  belief 
in  God  a  part  of  the  moral  cao8cioiisafs»: 
and  probably  this  may  be  regarded  aa  .i 
view  accepted  by  the  general  voice  of  uian- 
kind.  The  conviction  is  in  man.  His  con- 
sciousness of  himself  involves  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  power  which  is  not  himself,  whirii 
has  an  objective  existence.  The  very  con- 
Bciousiess  of  imperfection  involves  belief  in  a 
perfection  which  must  exist,  above  and  heyond 
all  things.  We  can  conceive  the  existence  t-i 
a  perfect  Being;  and  such  conception  could 
not  be  if  there  were  no  ground  for  it  Thi^ 
is  known  as  the  Ontologieal  argument— tbf 
cognisance  of  an  existence  outside  of  oar- 
selves.  The  arguments  of  the  great  Schoohnec 
come  to  the  same  thing  :  "  My  reason  had  i 
beginning,  therefore  it  must  have  had  an 
external  Author";  "I  feel  mysdf  to  bean 
accountable  being,  therefore  there  must  V 
One  superior  to  me  who  can  reward  and 
punish,  otherwise  my  existence  would  be  a 
contradiction." 
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Akin  to  this  is  the  Connologieal  argumeiit — 
thit  which  starts  from  the  sequences  and 
efftict8  in  the  universe.  Whatever  w  must 
cither  have  a  cause  or  be  self-existent.  The 
Torlii  is  every  hour  showing  signs  that  it  is 
not  seM-existent ;  change  follows  change,  pro- 
dudn^  fresh  phenomena.  This  argument  has 
bt^n  lately  much  strengthened  by  the  modem 
discovCTy  of  what  is  called  the  "  dissipation 
•>f  energy/'  which  involves  as  a  necessary 
coBsoquenoe  the  &ct  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  things  cannot  have  lasted  from 
'Wrnity,  but  most  have  had  a  beginning 
in  time.  Otherwise  'Hhe  great  clock  must 
h&Tc  run  down"  an  eternity  ago.  Hence 
ve  are  led  back  step  by  step  to  an  ulti- 
mate cause  of  all  things,  whose  self-exist- 
«-n<je  is  thus  demonstrated.  Paley  carried 
thi^  principle  another  step.  The  order,  he 
'-ontended,  and  arrangement  of  the  universe, 
knd  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  all  prove 
Uut  a  wise  and  benevolent  Intelligence 
created  the  world.  This  is  the  substance  of 
hia  XatartU  Theology— the  teleological  "ar- 
mament from  desig^."  Of  late,  however,  with 
inrivased  knowledge  and  greater  development 
of  moral  sensibility,  this  has  been  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  of  the  multiplicity  of 
ruramstancea  which  mar  the  happiness  of 
the  creation.  Not  only  earthquakes,  famines, 
p'^tilences,  recor  again  and  again,  but 
•mimals  prey  on  and  torture  each  other. 
"  I  think  the  vateh  argument  unanswerable,'* 
^d  a  late  celebrated  divine,  alluding  to  the 
('p»^ning  passage  in  Paley,  where  he  supposes 
a  man  seeing  a  watch  for  the  first  time  and 
tncing  out  the  design  of  the  maker.  "  But 
tiif  watch  keeps  bad  time,"  was  the  retort  of 
%  pupil  of  the  speaker.  "  Wouldn't  it  be  easy 
\if  prove  that  the  devil  made  the  world  on 
J'lley's  lines  ?  "  The  retort  is  not  a  sound 
<'nr.  and  yet  there  is  a  measure  of  truth 
in  it.  Th^  is  little  doubt  that  the  sterner 
KAd  apparently  cruel  facts  of  Nature  do 
\>Ti>a  with  awful  force  upon  many  minds, 
wiiich  are  thereby  deterrod  from  believing 
m  a  benevolent  Creator:  and  even  Mr. 
Mill,  who  held  that  there  were  many  ap- 
I'lrent  tokens  of  design,  adaptation,  and 
'Vi  n  benevolence,  was  himself  brought  to  the 
'inclusion  that  the  power  of  a  Being  who  had 
r-v««n  such  proofs  of  goodwill,  must  be 
h  fiited  by  conditions  over  which  he  had  in- 
^'ittident  control,  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
:n«'Qa.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paley's 
vjfw  of  Natnre  was  a  very  imperfect  and 
['iiTt^  one ;  and  the  difficulty  is  not  removed 
i  V  modem  ideas  respecting  the  work  of 
■  p.-nPTal  laws,"  as  is  sometimes  maintained. 
It  would  rather  appear  that,  as  regards  the 
'J.riii*ian  Revelation  and  its  view  of  these 
rruhlems,  the  difficulty  has  mainly  arisen 
tr«  m  an  altogether  partial  and  imperfect 
iifrw  of  its  field  and  its  scope,  which  has  been 
I' )  much,  in  popular  teaching,  confined  to  man 
limaelf.     It  is  said  that  the  contradictions 


and  difficulties  of  which  we  have  spoken  find 
their  explanation  in  this  Revelation,  which 
declares  that  through  certain  causes  man- 
kind has  become  alienated  from  its  Creator, 
and  thereby  has  become  subject  to  sorrow 
and  pain.  [Sin.]  But  the  Christian  balieves 
that  God  has  restored  mankind  to  a  knowledge 
of  Himself  through  Christ,  who  came  into 
the  world  for  the  very  purpose  of  revealing 
the  nature  and  character  of  God.  He 
revealed  God  as  the  Father,  which  involves 
the  great  truth  of  the  theologian—"  God  is 
Love."  This  is  true.  But  it  is  too  commonly 
taught  as  if  man  alone  required  such  a  remedial 
and  elevating  agency :  it  has  been  proclaimed 
in  thousands  of  pulpits  that  '*man  alone  is 
out  of  joint "  with  the  purposes  of  Creation, 
and  that  all  other  creatures  "  fulfil  the  end  of 
their  being."  If  this  were  so,  there  would  be 
no  reply  to  the  argument  of  Mill  and  others ; 
for  the  moral  difficulty  arises  precisely  from 
our  being  unable  to  see  any  moral  cause  for, 
or  end  in,  so  much  physical  suffering  as  pre- 
vails in  the  animal  world  around  us.  But 
such  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Revelation 
itself.  This  tells  us  plainly  that  the  whole 
Creation  also  does  groan  and  travail  in  pain 
together — ^the  fact  is  not  bHnked ;  and  that  it 
also  waits  for  the  adoption  and  redemption — 
the  promise  to  it  also  is  not  withheld.  How- 
ever such  words  are  understood,  their  weight 
is  obvious ;  and  in  a  far  .wider  and  fuller 
recognition  of  them  than  has  been  usual  must 
be  found  the  Christian  answer  to  such  diffi- 
culties as  these. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that,  as  the  ages 
rolled  on,  it  became  a  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  must  still  remain  so,  for  current  concep- 
tions of  God  to  be  modified  and  perfected  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  time.  The  fulness  of 
perfection  cannot  be  seen  by  any  finite  being ; 
each  one  will  see  that  which  presents  itself  to 
his  eye.  Imperfect  conceptions  are  not  im- 
perfect because  they  are  partial,  but  because 
they  ignore  or  deny  the  perfect.  Agnosticism 
and  Manichseism  were  distortions  of  Christian 
truths.  The  half -awakened  mind  of  mediieval- 
ism,  peopling  the  unknown  world  with  im- 
aginary dangers,  multiplied  mediators  and 
intercession,  until  God  seemed  too  ffir  re- 
moved to  be  within  the  hearing  of  His 
creatures.  The  .Reformation  was  in  very^ 
truth  a  restoration  of  the  one  God  to  His 
place  as  the  centre  of  all  true  theology.  But 
the  popular  views  of  earthly  government  then 
in  vogue  showed  themselves  in  a  notion  of 
Grod,  which,  in  declaring  His  Sovereignty, 
ignored  His  Fatherhood  and  compassion. 
This  was  the  basis  of  Calvinism.  In  revolt 
from  it  came  the  Socinian  theory  that  our 
knowledge  of  God  is  imperfect,  but  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes,  and  that  morality  is 
the  way  of  salvation.  The  inquiries  and 
speculations  set  on  foot  by  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury revolt  against  traditional  opinion  will 
probably  last  until  the  end  of  time.     [Deism  ; 
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Pantheism.]  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  crude  language  of  many  theological 
authorities^  of  more  than  one  school,  seemed 
to  present  Grod  as  i£  separate  and  apart  from 
His  own  creation ;  as  if,  having  once  n:ade  it 
and  **  ordained  "  laws  for  it,  it  might  hence- 
forth go  on  in  a  fashion  witiiout  Him,  really 
Divine  power  and  authority  being  only  hence- 
forth to  be  seen  in  miracle  or  other  special 
intervention.  This  subtle  prMtical  atheism 
was  entirely  foreign  to  the  Hebrew,  to  whose 
mind  Grod  spoke  in  the  thunder  and  whispered 
in  the  wind ;  but  how  far  it  had  permeated 
much  of  very  "  orthodox  "  theology  it  would 
be  easy  to  show.  The  reaction  to  the  Pan- 
theistic view,  that  God  and  the  Universe  were 
one  and  the  same — Gk)d  the  All,  of  which 
every  man  or  thing  was  but  a  part — was 
natural.  But,  on  the  whole.  Christian  theo- 
logy has  probably  gained  from  it,  in  learning 
to  see  everywhere  and  in  everything  the  mani- 
festation of  Divine  energy,  actmg  in  the 
present,  and  bringing  the  Infinite  presence 
home  to  the  very  next  neighbourhood  of  men 
— as  close  to  their  actual  bodies,  as  the  Divine 
and  Holy  Spirit  could  draw  nigh  to  their 
inmost  souls. 

It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that  even 
the  Agnosticism  of  modem  days  has  also 
helped  to  correct  cun-ent  conceptions  of  God, 
and  to  give  to  them  in  some  respects  more 
worthy  forms.  As  an  argument  against  any 
real  knowledge  of  God,  the  Agnostic  argu- 
ment is  very  simply  answered.  The  great 
leader  of  this  school  (Mr.  Spencer)  has  himself 
shown,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  physicists 
again  and  again,  that  the  Unknowable  con- 
fronts us  finally,  at  every  point  of  investiga* 
tion,  in  the  physical  world  itself.  The 
Energy  that  surrounds  us,  the  simplest  piece 
of  Matter  we  tiike  in  our  hands,  alike  absolutely 
baffle  our  comprehension  at  the  last ;  we  not 
only  cannot  know  what  they  really  are,  but 
cannot  even  grasp  any  conception  of  their 
ultimate  reality.  Mr.  Spencer  himself  [^First 
Frinciplea]  very  fairly  demonstrates  this, 
and  the  demonstration  can  be  carried  much 
farther.  But  we  nevertheless  can  know  and 
do  know  very  much  about  the  physical 
universe,  and  this  knowledge  is  real  and  true 
knowledge  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  know  very 
much,  and  may  learn  yet  much  more,  of  the 
modes  and  manifestations  and  finite  relations 
of  the  Unknowable,  in  their  various  forms. 
Precisely  in  the  same  way,  therefore,  an 
Agnostic  is  bound  in  consistency  to  admit, 
that  though  in  essence  or  ultimate  Reality  we 
cannot  find  Him  out,  yet  we  may  know  much 
about  the  Infinite  God,  provided  only  there 
be  such  an  one  to  know,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
practically  admits,  and  that  He  chooses  to  be 
tcnown  of  us.  Yet  there  is  much  in  the 
Agnostic  argument  that  is  of  service,  and  is 
indeed  little  more  than  grave  and  just  rebuke 
to  a  coarse  familiarity  of  detail  and  preci8ioR 
of  statement  which  a  truer  reverence  for  God 


could  never  have  tolerated.  Divines  h»Ti 
written  pages  about  what  God  *' could*  tn 
"could  not"  or  "must**  do,  and  what  H< 
"  must  be,"  as  freely  as  if  the  Divxne  Beina 
were  altogether  such  an  one  as  ounelT*^" 
Some  protest  against  this  was  needful ;  v.c 
even  in  less  g^ss  matters  than  these,  r* 
may  be  hoped  that  Agnostic  criticifan  lu! 
already  produced  a  tone  of  more  rerennl 
caution  and  humility.  To  take  bat  oa^e  in- 
stance :  Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  protested  ic 
strong  terms  against  certain  affirmations  mad* 
respecting  the  "  personality  **  of  God,  a  Ui^:- 
trine  essential  to  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian, 
or  to  the  Christian  life.  But  in  a  recf-nt 
article  he  has  explained  this  protest  in  a  8om«t- 
what  unexpected  way;  stating  that  whcTei* 
he  had  been  understood  to  mean  that  tb^ 
Inscrutable  Power  (the  term  which  he  p^«'f<*^^ 
to  use)  was  a  Being  in  some  sense  "  below  " 
Personality,  his  meaning  rather  was  th^tt 
what  attributes  such  a  Being  possessed  m\L«t 
be  infinitely  "above*'  all  that  wa  know  as 
such,  as  much  so  as  the  Infinite  is  above  tbtr 
Finite  in  all  other  things.  In  such  language 
there  is  something  to  learn  from,  which  in 
the  end  may  bring  real  gains  to  Chrirtiaii 
theology. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  in  regard  to 
those  means  by  which  Qod  may  be  koown, 
that  those  who  most  profoundly  study  in  thf> 
comparative  manner  the  progressive  advanu's 
of  the  idea  of  God  in  history,  will  also  be 
most  profoundly  struck  with  the  amazingly 
distinct  and  advanced  standpoint,  at  all  tim^, 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  revelation.  Etcq 
at  a  time  when  the  other  deities  recognised  in 
the  world  wore  themselves  conceived  of  a? 
sunk  in  sensuality  and  seltishneas,  the  Hebrev 
was  taught  of  one  God,  who  loved  righteoos- 
ness  and  hated  iniquity,  and  who  would  jud^ 
the  deeds  of  sinful  men;   he  was  evm  ^ 
penetrated  with  that  idea,  that  the  misfortoiu's 
of  good  men,  instead  of  being  to  him  a  fate  to 
be  borne  in  suUenness  or  stoicism,  as  by  a 
heathen,  were  an  awful  moral  problem,  to  b^ 
faced  somehow,  and  wrestled  out  in  angoi^h  of 
spirit  as  a  fundamental  one.    It  is  needlt^ss  to 
trace  the  same  amazing  superiority  in  fuitht? 
detail ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that,  sinc«  th^ 
Scriptures  have  been  collectively  in  posseapion 
of  the  Church,  they  have  ever  stood  feir  above 
such  historical  advances  as  have  been  abor^^ 
briefly  reviewed.    They  have  never  affirmi^ 
the  irreverently  familiar  declarations  of  soon' 
theologians  concerning  the  Divine  essence  und 
attributes;  they  have  borne  oontinnoua  ttsti- 
mony  against  the  banishment  of  God  from 
His  own  "  common  "  world,  which  to  them  i-' 
ever  full  of  His  holy  presence ;  they  h*ve 
witnessed  for  ages  of  His  long-suffering  lore: 
and  all  that  is  true  in  Agnosticism  has  stood 
"  written  "  in  them  for  centuries ;  they  fcrst 
taught  to  man  the  limitations  to  his  know* 
ledge  imposed  upon  him  by  the  conditions  oi 
his  own  intellect.    It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
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th*t  oar  children  will  know  even  mora  of  God 
xiknn  we  do,  and  will  form  yet  more  worthy 
;vQii?epdon9  of  Him,  and  wiU  find  more  in  the 
Scnptores  themselves  than  we  are  able  to 
6ad.  But  when  it  is  so,  they  will,  like  onr- 
» Ives*,  find  that  it  m  all  in  these  Scriptures, 
pUioly  written  for  them ;  as  we  in  our  time 
hAve  found,  at'cording  to  the  capacity  given 
Ui  a&.  Qualities  like  these  are  absolutely 
oiique;  bat  they  are  simple  and  ever}'day 
facta  conceming  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
'^■Kti  fai-ts  will  be  weighty  to  every  really 
U-.'-uxrhtful  and  impartial  man,  and  will  dis- 
{M!c  him  at  least  to  examine  with  interest, 
uDJ  care,  and  respect,  on  its  own  merits, 
vLat  those  Scriptures  affirm  conceming 
"wlmt  may  be  known"  of  Him,  whom 
they  neyerUieless  clearly  allege  will  ever  be 
}«i?t  finding  out.  [See,  further,  TauriTY; 
lliiLT  Ghost  ;  Cbeeds.] 

God  of  GocL — This  and  the  expressions 
\  y  which  it  is  followed  in  the  Nicene 
i'Ktd  are  designed  to  assert  in  the  most 
df^aave  form  the  essential  Divinity  of  the 
v.<Hjad  Peraon  of  the  Trinity.  Being  the  Son 
•>f  God,  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  the 
(urtaker  of  Divine  nature.  He  is  therefore 
i.K}d  OF  Grod,  **as  one  man  is  the  son  of 
iDotber,  though  after  a  spiritual  manner, 
■tnd  purely  propagated  as  one  light  is  gener- 
■iXed  of  another,  without  diminution  of  sub- 
5taiuv,  generated  from  the  Eternal  Essence, 
acd  not  made  as  creatures  are  ;  being  of  one 
K«ie&c8  with  the  Eternal  Father,"  and  there- 
ftTc  *•  very  God  of  very  God." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  above  expression  is  not  to  be 
ixn-Jerstood  as  implying  simply  that  Christ  is 
6-^  over  all  other  Ood%  ;  for  though  He  is 
truly  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  yet 
iliH  Christian  faith  recognises  no  God  but 
•  ne.  and  the  very  design  of  this  portion  of  the 
rr«¥d  was  to  set  forth  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind as  a  partaker  in  the  one  **  Divine 
Easence." 

Godard,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  was 

^'•>m  at  Salency,  a  village  in  Picardy,  in  the 

^i^  of  Mer.      A  belief  prevailed  in  the 

Mid'Qe  Ages  that  he  and  St.  Medard  were 

*^n  brothers,  were  ordained  on   the  same 

*i^y.  and  died  on  the  same  day ;  but  no  men- 

•"on  of  Godard  occurs  in  the  earliest  Lives  of 

St.  Medard,  and  Godard  attended  the  first 

Council  of  Orleans  in  511,  while  St.  Medard 

w^i8  not  consecrated  till  530.    Godard  was  or- 

•iained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Vermand,  and 

«me  years  after,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 

'■'Titury,  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He 

found  many  heathen  in  his  diocese,  but  by 

his  great  zeal  converted  most  of  them.    There 

are  three  actions  in  his  life  which  have  prin- 

n^olly  contributed  to  make  him  famous  in 

•^xrlpsiastical  history.     First,  his  share  with 

^t.  Remigius,  St.  Vaast,  and  St.   Medard  in 

the  conversion  of  Clovis.    Secondly,  his  assist- 


ing, in  511,  at  the  first  Council  of  Orleans, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  synods  ever  held 
in  France.  Thirdly,  his  consecrating  St.  L6, 
a  boy  of  twelve,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  because 
he  believed  that  God  would  have  him  do  so. 
Godard  died  in  530,  and  was  buried  in  a 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  later  times  called  after 
him.  He  was  commemorated  at  Rouen 
with  his  reputed  brother,  June  8th. 

GodeaOy  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Grasse 
and  of  Vence,  was  bom  at  Dreux  in  1605. 
He  entered  the  Church,  and  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, attracted  by  his  preaching,  recommended 
him  to  the  French  £ang  for  the  bishopric  of 
Grasse,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  at  the 
end  of  1636.  The  towns  of  Grasse  and  Vence 
being  only  three  leagues  distant  from  each 
other,  and  the  bishopric^s  worth  only  10,000 
francs  a  year,  Godeau  procured  a  Bull  from 
Innocent  \,  for  uniting  them ;  but  the  clergy 
and  laity  appealed  against  the  union,  so  he 
contented  himself  with  the  See  of  Vence.  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  at  Vence,  in  1672.  Godeau 
wrote  a  great  many  poems  on  religious  sub- 
jects, beginning  with  The  Hymn  of  the  Three 
Children  ;  but  his  principal  work  is  his  EeeU' 
siaatieal  Hietory^  containing  a  history  of  the 
first  eight  centuries.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
on  the  lives  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  etc. 

QodfEitliers     and      Godmotliem. 

[SPONSOIIS.] 

Qodfirey  of  Bouillon,  called  the  <^  Chris- 
tian Hercules,"  Prince  of  Lorraine ;  the  exact 
date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  his  parents 
were  married  in  1059.  He  gave  such  proofs 
of  an  invincible  courage  under  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  whom  he  served  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Germany  and  Italy,  that  he  was 
chosen  general  of  the  expedition  which  the 
Christians  undertook  for  the  recover^'  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  80,000  foot  and  10,000  horse- 
men were  placed  under  his  command.  He 
sold  his  hereditary  dukedom  of  Liege  to 
Otbert,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  laid  out  the 
money  in  preparations  for  the  war.  He 
assembled  his  forces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mouse  and  the  Moselle,  and  thence  marched 
through  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary. 
The  Greeks  opposed  his  march,  but  he  at 
length  constrained  the  Emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  In  1097 
he  vanquished  Solyman,  Sultan  of  the  Turks, 
and  took  Nicaca  after  a  month's  siege,  then 
Antioch  and  Edessa,  but  not  till  after  much 
delay  and  frightful  losses;  in  four  years' 
time  he  had  subdued  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia,  which  struck  such  terror 
into  the  Saracens  that  the  Caliph  of  Egypt 
sued  for  peace  by  his  ambassadors.  In  May, 
1099,  Godfrey  reached  Jerusalem,  having 
then  only  40,000  men,  and  many  of  those 
unfit  to  fight,  and  after  a  struggle  of  five  weeks* 
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duration,  he  took  the  city  by  storm.  By 
general  consent  of  the  chieftains  of  his  armyi 
he  was  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  re^ 
fused  either  to  bear  that  title  or  be  crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  gold  in  the  place  where  his 
Saviour  had  been  treated  with  ignominy  and 
crowned  with  thorns.  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  the  Sultan,  seeing  how  Godfrey's  army 
was  weakened,  sent  against  him  100,000  horse 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  infantr}' ;  but 
they  wore  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter  at 
the  battle  of  Ascalon,  and  that  victory  gained 
Godfrey  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land.  He  enjoyed  his  conquests  but  a  very 
short  time,  for  ho  died  in  1100.  His  exploits 
and  Wrtues  have  been  immortalised  by  Tasso 
in  his  Gttrusaiemme  Liberata, 

Godwin,  Fbancis,  son  of  Thomas  God- 
win, Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  born  at 
Havington,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1561. 
He  was  admitted  student  of  Christ  Church  in 
1578,  and  after  taking  his  degrees,  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Samford  Orcais,  in  Somersetshire.  He  then 
became  successively  vicar  of  Weston- in-Zoy- 
land,  sub-dean  of  Exeter,  rector  of  Bishop's 
Lidiard  in  1601,  and  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
King  James,  in  1617,  translated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  where  he  died  in  1633. 
His  chief  work  was  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Bishops  of  England^  which  was  published  in 
1601,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Buckhurst,  who 
was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  who 
caused  him  to  be  preferred  to  Llandaff.  He 
also  wrote  Kunciua  InamtnaCuSf  or  the  ify^- 
ierious  Messenger,  and  The  Man  in  the  Moon, 
from  which  work  Bishop  Wilkins  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  some  hints  for  his  Diecovery  of 
a  New  World  in  the  Moon, 

Golden  Fleece.    [Milftaky  Ordebs.] 
Golden  Legend.    [LEOENDf^.] 
Golden  Vnmber.    [Epact.] 

Gomaristsor  Anti-Bemonstrants. 

— The  opponents  of  the  Arminians.  They  take 
their  name  from  their  leader,  Francis  Gomar, 
who  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1563.  He  com- 
menced his  studies  at  Strasburg  and  Heidel- 
berg, and  in  1582  came  to  England,  and  wt>nt 
first  to  Oxford  and  then  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  B.D.  in  1584.  In  1594  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  DiWnity  at  Leyden,  and  he  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  violent  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  his  colleague  Arminius.  He 
was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Doi-t,  in  1618, 
and  was  the  main  instrument  in  getting  the 
Arminians  expelled  from  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  then  became  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Divinity  at  Groningen,  and  died  there  in 
1641.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
very  bigoted  in  his  views.  His  works  were 
published  in  Amsterdam  in  1645. 

Good    Friday.— The   Friday    in    Holy 
W^eek  received  its  name  from  the  good  things 


which  our  Saviour  gained  for  na  by  Ui 
sufferings  and  death.  Among  the  &iXor.>  ii 
was  called  Long  Friday — ^prol»bly  on  actoiu 
of  the  long  fasts  and  offices  used  on  this  dit\ . 

The  commemoration  of  Christ's  6ulferis::| 
has  been  kept  from  the  very  first  a$;t  ij 
Christianity  as  a  day  of  the  strictest  f«tsnn] 
and  humiliation.  At  the  Fourth  Coani  il  m 
Toledo,  in  633,  all  those  who  only  fasted  u)»  i\ 
3  p.m.  were  severely  censured,  and  were  i.'i 
bidden  to  partake  of  the  Paschal  £u(.h2ti:*:| 
Special  thanksgivings  for  the  Atonement,  or.  I 
intercessions  for  all  men,  were  made  on  xiti\ 
day;  and  later,  the  singing  of  the  Heproaiii^j 
and  the  Adoration  of  tiie  Cross  were  added. 

The  three  collects  for  Good  l^Viday  an 
taken  from  the  Sarum  Use  from  the  atcmm*  z\ 
tary  of  Grelasius.  The  first  is  for  the  Chun  i\ 
as  "  the  family  of  God  ; "  the  second  vi 
**  all  estates  of  men  in  God*s  holy  Cfaun-h :  *' 
and  the  third  for  all  *' Jews,  Turks,  infid^i^ 
and  heretics,"  following  Christ*s  example  iij 
praying  for  His  enemies.  The  Epistle  [HeU 
xi.]  brings  forward  the  ancient  sacrifices  as  i 
type  of  Christ's  death,  and  showing  tlui 
tibrough  His  intercession  there  is  a  **  new  :in  1 
living  way  to  the  Father."  The  Gospel  i*  M. 
John's  account  of  the  Examination  befon. 
Pilate  and  of  the  Crucifixion  [John  xix.'j 
The  Proper  Lessons  are  [Gren.  xxii.  1-20]  th» 
history  of  the  typical  sacrifice  of  Isaac  :  and 
[Isaiah  lii.  13,  liii.  12]  the  prophecy  of  th;* 
sufferings  of  Christ.  The  Second  Ijtssou* 
are  [John  xviii.,  which,  formerly,  tog^tb^-r 
with  John  xix.,  formed  the  Goqpel]  St. 
John^s  account  of  the  Betrayal,  the  Examina- 
tion before  Annas,  and  the  Denial  of  M 
Peter ;  and  [1  Peter  ii.]  St  Peters  exhorta- 
tion to  all  good  works  on  the  foundaiion  « f 
Christ,  and  to  the  bearing  of  sufferings  a^  ii'' 
bore  them. 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  oflSciatingcl^rry 
appear  in  black  garments,  the  altar  is  s^tripji-*! 
the  candles  are  not  lighted.  After  a  thor 
pause  the  altar  is  covered  with  white  clf'thN 
and  passages  from  tbe  Old  and  New  Tiv*4a- 
ments  are  read.  Eighteen  prayers  an  rt'- 
cited,  on  which  our  three  collei*ts  are  ktH-i. 
Those  for  the  Jews  are  forbidden  to  be  >'i:i 
kneeling.  Then  follows  **  the  Adoration  ( i'  thr 
Cross,"  which  is  now  divested  of  tbe  bl.^'^ 
with  which  it  had  been  covered,  and  is  fc'sM-1 
by  the  clergy  and  people  while  four  hrn-.t- 
are  sung,  llien  comes  the  Commumun  of 
the  Presanctified.  It  is  forbidden  to  c«in?e- 
crate  the  Mass  on  this  day,  but  the  pfirt^t-* 
receive  a  Host  previously  consecrated.  A-  - 
cording  to  a  Roman  Ordo  about  the  year  Sj»0. 
the  ceremony  ended  with  the  silent  Cor.in.> 
nion  of  the  faithful ;  but  at  priscnt  thi>  it 
forbidden,  except  in  the  case  of  sickne^ 

Oood  WoPto.— The  Twelfth  Arti -Ip /< 
the  Church  of  England  expresses  the  d<H'trinf 
whifh  the  Church  accepted  from  Luther,  ^n^\ 
which  may  be  taken  as    an  expn.«sivn  ot 
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Protectant  theology  on  this  subject.  Thefol- 
!•)«  ing  exposition  of  this  doctrine  is  taken  from 
Canon  Heurtley,  Margaret  Professor  of  Di- 
gnity at  Oxford : — "  Such  works  are  insepar- 
able from  our  union  with  Christ,  but  then  as 
ntfei'ts  of  that  union,  not  as  causes  or  instru- 
vui'uti.  '  We  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
zuxi  works.*  '  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I 
in  bim,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ; 
lor  without  me — separate  from  me—  ye  can  do 
rothing.*  While,  however,  we  regard  good 
wurks  as  effects  of  our  union  with  Christ,  we 
aiu^t  remember  that  they  are  an  end  also, 
oay,  the  end  for  which  we  have  been  united 
'u.'Uim;  and,  if  so,  a  condition  of  the  con- 
tinuant-e  of  our  union.  *  The  branch  cannot,* 
u  L"  true, '  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide 
in  the  Tine ;  *  but  yet  its  f ruitf ulness  is  the 
"bjVct  of  the  care  and  pains  which  the  vine- 
dr>ssKT  bestows  upon  it,  and  therefore  a  con- 
dition on  which  it  is  suffered  to  remain.  And 
*A  fniitfolness  in  good  works  is  a  condition  on 
which  we  are  suffered  to  continue  in  Christ, 
Ki  ak>  is  it  the  measure  according  to  which 
fit«h  sappUea  of  grace  are  given;  *  every 
blanch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  porgeth  it,  that 
:t  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.*  And  yet 
finber,  which  indeed  follows  upon  the  f ore- 
Z'Aug,  our  works  are  the  rule  by  which  God 
will  judge  US  at  the  last  day.  These  will  de- 
'  Lin'  beyond  all  controversy  how  far  we  have 
jnfwered  the  end  of  our  new  creation ;  how 
fir  we  have  improved  the  talents  entrusted  to 
"^:  how  far  we  are  qualified  and  prepared  for 
'hit  kingdom  into  which  'there  shall  in  no- 
vi^:  (liUr  anything  that  defileth,*  where  *  the 
P'Ople  shall  be  all  righteous,'  where  the  mer- 
;-.f  il  '  shall  receive  mercy,'  where  *  the  pure 
'n  heart  shall  see  God,*  where  the  servant 
who  has  so  *  improved  the  pound  entrusted  to 
Kim  as  to  have  gained  five  pounds,  shall  be 
:i{'pMnted  to  reign  over  five  cities,  and  he  who 
l^i  gttined  ten  pounds  shall  have  authority 
''T.T  ten  cities.'  " 

In  distinction  from  this,  the  Roman  Church, 
ry  the  Council  of  Trent,  dechires  that  a 
m<fn,  '*tf  already  -justified  through  such 
if^i  works  aa  he  does  by  the  grace  of  God 
arid  merit  of  Christ,  whose  living  member 
h»'  i^,  truly  merits  increase  of  grace,  eternal 
W^f,  and  the  actnal  attainment  of  eternal 
Hf» .  if  he  dies  in  g^ce."  Man  being  a  free 
»nd  responsible  agent  (say  the  commentators 
r-Q  this),  his  good  works  are  worthy  of  re- 
•api.  But  the  rewards  promised  by  God 
[«einjf  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work  of  the 
^.  it  follows  that  they  are  of  His  free 
ioTing.kindnesa,  not  of  His  justice.  We  can- 
i'*»t  pro^t  God  by  our  good  works,  therefore 
»ehave  no  claim  upon  Him  [Luke  xvii.  7]. 
Hut  of  His  own  free  will  He  has  promised 
that  which  we  have  no  right  to  ask  [Luke  xii. 
'iTj,  namely,  to  reward  good  works  with  life 
Krnal  [2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  Eom.  ii.  6 ;  Heb.  vi. 
10].  But  such  good  works  can  only  be  done 
A  the  grace  of  God.    Qod  moves  man,  not 


because  of  merit  which  He  sees  in  him,  but 
because  of  His  own  free  love.  But  having 
received  that  love,  and  thus  passed  from  death 
to  life,  the  works  of  the  Christian  man,  being 
the  fruit  of  Christ's  Passion,  each  and  all 
merit  God's  reward.  He  ''walks  worthily 
with  all  pleasing." 

Ooodwin,  ChaklesW  [b.  1817,  d.  1878]. 
— A  learned  layman,  author  of  some  brilliant 
essays  on  philological  and  Eastern  antiquar- 
ian (especially  Egyptian)  subjects,  but  better 
known  generally  to  the  world  as  the  writer  of 
the  essay  on  The  Mosaic  Cosmogony  in  the  Esnay* 
and  Rerietca.  In  that  essay  he  advanced  little 
or  nothing  that  would  be  questioned  by 
Biblical  students  of  the  present  day. 

Goodwin,  John  [b.  1593,  d.  1665].— A 
learned  controversialist  on  the  Arminian  side. 
Ho  gained  much  favour  with  Cromwell  for 
writing  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  condemnation  of 
Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  living,  which  was  in  London, 
and  his  writings  were  publicly  burned.  W^es- 
ley  held  his  theological  opinions  in  such 
respect  that  he  has  been  called  the  *'  Wiclif 
of  Methodism."  His  works  are  on  the  subject 
of  Justification,  in  which  he  combated  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance. 

Ooodwin,  Thomas  [b,  1600,  d.  1679].— A 
learned  divine  among  the  Independents,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  a  FeUow  of  Christ's 
College,  but  disagreeing  with  lAud's  views  he 
went  to  Holland  and  became  pastor  of  a 
Puritan  congregation  there.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion  he  came  to  England,  and 
was  made  president  of  Magdalen  College,  . 
Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the  W^estminster 
divines.  He  is  said  to  be  the  Puritan  pre- 
sident depicted  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator, 
No.  494.  His  works  were  reprinted  among 
Nicholi'9  Puritan  Divines  in  12  vols,  in  1861. 
They  are  learned  and  pious,  but  diffuse,  and 
probably  but  little  read. 

Oorham  Case. -In  1847  the  Rev.  G. 
C.  Gorham  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  the  living  of  Brampford  Speke,  in 
Devon ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Phil- 
potts,  then  almost  the  only  decided  High 
Churchman  on  the  bench,  refused  to  institute 
him,  on  the  ground  that  ho  was  unsound  in 
doctrine  in  denying  that  regeneration  is  in  all 
cases  wrought  by  baptism.  Mr.  Gorham  ap- 
pealed to  the  law,  and  in  1849  Sir  Herbert  J. 
Fust,  Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  decided 
against  him,  on  the  ground  that  Baptismal 
Regeneration  is  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Gorham  then 
appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  case 
having  been  again  argued,  judgment  was 
given  on  March  8th,  1850,  reversingthe  decision 
of  the  court  below,  on  the  ground  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  had  existed  among  the 
Reformers,  ana  ever   since  among  English 
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Churchmen.  This  judgment  (which  gave  rise 
to  much  subsequent  controversy),  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  court  had  no  juris- 
diction or  authority  to  settle  matters  of 
faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought  in  any 
particular  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  "  the  duty  extends  only  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  which  is  by  law  established 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
upon  the  true  and  legal  construction  of  her 
Articles  and  formularies."  The  two  Arch- 
bishops acquiesced  in  this  judgment;  the 
Bishop  of  London  did  not.  Mr.  Gorham  was 
in  consequence  admitted  to  the  vicarage. 
The  excitement  led  to  the  secession  of  a  few 
eminent  men  from  the  Church,  among  them 
two  of  the  Wilberforces  and  Archdeacon 
Manning.  The  general  result  of  the  contro- 
versy,  however,  was  a  pretty  geiieral  agreement 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  Arches 
cotTectly  embodied  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
Church  concerning  the  sacrament  of  Baptism. 

Gospel.— This  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  literal 
translation  of  the  word  evangelium^  which 
again  is  only  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Greek 
cua77«Aioy,  and  signifies  "good  tidings." 
[1]  In  its  widest  sense  it  signifies  the  revelation 
of  the  mercy  of  God  to  sinful  man  through  a 
Mediator.  [2]  It  was  also  applied  from  the 
beginning  of  Christian  literature  to  the  his- 
tories of  the  life,  actions,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
When  delivered  orally  by  the  first  preachers 
it  was  called  the  Gospel  of  His  Orace,  because 
it  flows  from  His  free  love  [Acts  xx.  241 ;  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  as  it  treats  of  the 
kingdoms  of  g^ace  and  glory ;  the  Gospel  of 
Christy  because  He  is  the  author  and  subject 
of  it  [Rom.  i.  16]  ;  the  Gospel  of  peace  and 
salvation,  as  it  promotes  our  present  comfort, 
and  leads  to  eternal  glory  [Eph.  i.  13  ;  vi.  15]  ; 
tho  glorious  Gospel,  as  in  it  the  glorious  per- 
fections of  Jehovah  are  displayed  [2  Cor.  iv.  4] ; 
the  everlasting  Gospel,  as  it  was  designed 
from  eternity,  is  permanent  in  time,  and  the 
effects  of  it  are  eternal  [Rev.  xiv.  6]. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Churcn  the  term 
Gospel  is  also  used  for  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture teken  from  the  writings  of  the  Evangel- 
ists, which  is  read  after  the  Epistle  in  the  Ante- 
Communion  Service.  Formerly  candles  were 
used  during  the  reading  of  the  Gospels,  termed 
"  Gospel -lights."  The  custom  of  singing 
"Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,"  before,  and 
"Thanks  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord,"  after  the 
Gospel,  is  purely  traditional.  The  first  men- 
tion of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Edward  YL's  first 
Prayer  Book. 

Gospel  Bide.— That  side  of  the  altar  at 
which  the  Gospel  is  read,  viz.  the  north 
side,  it  being  understood  that  the  chancel  is 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church. 

Ooepeller. — The  clergyman  who  is  ap- 
pointedT  to  read  the  Gospel  for  the  day.    In 


some  cathedrals  a  clergyman  is  aaeigm 
always  to  perform  this  duty.  It  has  htr'.on 
customary  for  only  two  clergymen  to  t»l 
part  in  the  Ante-Communion  Service,  tl 
principal  reading  the  Gospel,  Ihong-h  tl 
deacons  when  ordained  are  authorised  1 
"read  the  Gospel  in  the  Churdi  of  Cfaxist. 

OOBpellem. — [l]   A    term    of    ridiiul 
applied  to  the  Reformers,  becauae  they  sUt 
that  their  missiop  was  to  preach  and  spfread  tl 
Gospel.     [2]  The  name  was  assumed  by  U 
early  Puntana,  as  "Evangelicals  "  was  afui 
wards  by  a  party  in  the  Church,  signif  Wq 
that    they    represented    better    than    tb»j 
brethren  the    life    and   truth   of  the    S*^ 
Testament.     Bishop  Latimer  in  one  of  Ui 
sermons    speaks    sneeringly   of    them:    ^M 
Gkwpeller,  one  of  the  new  brethren,  worm 
than  a  rank  Papist."    Archbishop  Crami.r^r 
also  describes  them  as  **the  cause  of  dis- 
obedience, sedition,  and  carnal  liberality.^ 

Gossip  [A.-S.  God-sib  or  "  GodVkin  "T.^ 
One  who  stands  sponsor  at  baptism.  The  n> 
lationshtp  between  a  person  and  his  spuniKrv 
was  called  gosnprede.  Formerly  marriage  vn^ 
forbidden  between  those  who  stood  in  each 
relationship,  but  the  law  is  now  abolished. 

Oothic  Axohitectnre.  —  This  naxut 
was  given  in  contempt  to  the  style  so  do 
signatiad  by  partisans  of  the  Classical  styh*  of 
architecture,  who  meant  it  to  signify  **  tar- 
barous,'*  but  it  has  been  universally  adop(<d 
to  express  the  whole  irangeof  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture. There  was  an  attempt  made  to  p-t 
rid  of  the  implied  slur  by  using  the  wt^rd 
"  Pointed "  instead,  but  this  never  gsintd 
ground,  and  is  repudiated  by  the  best  authori- 
ties. Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  fact,  declares  it  a 
misnomer,  inasmuch  as  he  includes  roiuiti* 
headed  arches.  He  gives  the  following  a« 
convenient  epochs  of  tho  successive  Gothit 
styles : — 

EarljNorman  1030-1000  Decorated   ...  laoo-isn^ 

Norman   1090-1100  TnoaiUoa        lseO-U99 

Transition  ...  1160—1195  Perpendicular  1377-UC 

Karly  English  1180—1272  Late  or  I>ebMe<i  to  tU 
Transition  ...  1272-1900  of  17th  ceDtnry. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  that  in  somecaMv 
the  styles  are  made  to  overlap,  so  that  the 
Transition  period  continues  in  some  cut*^ 
while  the  succeeding  style  has  already  begun. 
Mr.  Parker's  volume.  The  A  B  C  of  (M*f 
Architecture,  gives  very  full  iofonnation 
respecting  the  changes,  one  of  its  greatM 
merits  being  that  it  teaches  the  rr«ii«T 
how  to  discern  styles  for  himself.  **Tht' 
only  real  way,"  he  says,  **of  thoroaphlr 
understanding  architectural  history  is  to  go 
about  and  see  the  buildings  themselves. " 

OottschAlk. — A  German  monk  of  th<» 
ninth  century,  much  esteemed  forhislcaminir 
and  the  penetration  of  his  genius,  but  after- 
wards accused  of  heresy  for  teaching:  i^^ 
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doctrine  of  Predestination.  He  was  an  ardent 
{itudent  of  Augnstine  and  his  pupil  Fui- 
K»^tiafl^  and  he  taught — [1]  That  God  pre- 
dfdtinates  people  to  damnation;  [2]  that  it 
wu  not  our  SaviouT's  intention  to  save  all 
Qunkind ;  that  He  did  not  die  for  all,  but  only 
fvT  the  elect;  [3]  he  denied  the  liberty  of 
sun's  will.  The  divines  of  that  time  were 
divided  on  the  question,  some  (amongst  them 
Prudentins,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Ratram- 
niui.  amonk  of  Gorbi)  maintaining  that  his 
Miiiments,  well  understood,  were  the  same 
vith  St  Augustine's  on  those  heads;  but 
Kabanos,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  believing 
him  guilty  of  heresy,  sent  him  to  his  Metro- 
p')iitan,  Uincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
«bo  summoned  a  council  at  Quiersy,  by 
whiixn  the  doctrines  were  condemned,  and 
(.n>ttxhalk  was  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
iruelly  beaten,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 
hf  di«d  868,  persisting  to  the  last  in  his 
opinions.  He  was  refused  the  last  sacraments 
'»t  the  Church  and  denied  Christian  burial. 
Hmcmar  had  for  an  ally  in  this  persecution 
the  famous  Duns  Scotna. 

Gondimaly  Claude,  one  of  the  best  mu- 
&•  cms  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in 
Fmnche-Comte  in  1510,  went  to  Italy  as  a 
a,%<c  teacher  in  1540,  returned  to  Paris  in 
I'V>6,and  in  1562  joined  the  Keformed  Church, 
f>r  which  he  was  massacred  at  Lyons  in  1572. 
ii".  is  noted  as  the  composer  of  tunes  to 
Keia's  and  Marot*s  translations  of  the  hymns. 

Gongh,  JouN  B.  [b.  1817,  d.  1886],  an 
ii'iv<x:ate  of  total  abstinence,  of  great  power  of 
Tatory,  was  a  native  of  Sandgate,  Kent,  but 
tii-d  in  America.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
Stat<^  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  became  a 
^-j'lkbinder  at  New  York.  Here  he  became 
tntomp^nte  in  his  habits,  but  having,  in  1842, 
h»  iri  a  temperance  lecture,  he  was  so  moved 
t  y  it  that  he  threw  himself  eagerly  into  the 
3ii$e,  became  a  lecturer,  and  speedily  gained 
*  vide  reputation  as  an  orator.  In  1853  he 
^-i^  inrited  to  England  by  the  National 
r«Tnperance  Leegne,  and  stayed  two  years, 
fturing  at  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewhere  to 
tthTisiastic  audiences.  Returning  to  America 
^'•th  eohftnced  reputation,  he  travelled  on  his 
ni«.ion  through  the  States,  and  twice  more 

'^i'^tted  England.  Many  of  his  lectures 
uvM  been  published,  and  other  works  on  the 
'niv?  subject,   and  he  has  also  written  an 

Jtobiography  [1842]. 

Gown  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  gum,  **  a 
'^»*^  robe,"  and  in  old  English  was  applied 
•  the  ordinary  dress  of  both  men  and  women. 
n  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  the  dis- 
iRi  tiTo  dress  of  women,  but  was  retained  by 
!W)  who  were  scholars  and  ecclesiastics.  It 
n*  the  particular  habit  of  the  Benedictines, 
'hi  ncc  it  passed  to  our  universities.  It  was 
t  first  a  coat,  reaching  a  little  below  the 
■ic*.  with  sleeves,  but  without  gatherings  on 
p  shoolders.    When  degrees  came  to  be 


conferred,  changes  were  made  in  the  gown 
for  distinction's  sake,  colours  and  facings  were 
introduced,  and  hoods  (originally  that  part  of 
the  g^wn  which  was  drawn  over  the  head  out 
of  doors)  were  also  made  distinctive.  [Hoods.] 
Some  persons  again  contended  that  inasmucn 
as  the  sermon  was  part  of  the  Communion 
Service,  the  preacher  should  then  wear  his 
surplice,  but  at  afternoon  and  evening  service, 
where  there  is  no  mention  of  the  sermon,  the 
gown  should  be  worn.  This  was  a  custom 
which  prevailed  in  "High  Church"  services 
a  few  years  ago.  Formerly  it  was  used  in 
church  as  the  preaching  dress,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  surplice  for  it  was  a  subject  of 
controversy,  which  has  now  almost  died  out. 
The  signal  for  this  controversy  was  given 
by  Bishop  Blomfield*s  Charge  in  1842, 
when  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
surplice  was  the  proper  preaching  dress. 
The  discussion  turns  upon  the  question 
whether  the  sermon  is  a  part  of  Divine 
worship:  if  it  be,  the  surplice  is  clearly 
the  proper  dress.  But  many  contended  that 
it  was  not  so;  that  the  preacher,  who  once  was 
frequently  an  itinerant  monk,  was  not  an 
officiant  in  Divine  worship.  And  to  this  it 
was  replied  again,  that  this  was  only  because 
of  the  Ignorance  of  the  clergy ;  that  when,  by 
reason  of  better  education,  they  were  able  to 
preach  themselves,  the  sermon  took  its 
rightful  pLice  as  part  of  their  ministration. 
The  question  has  never  been  authoritatively 
settled,  but  of  late  years  the  surplice  has 
become  the  usual  garment  at  all  services. 

Grabe,  John  Ernest,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
Kunigsberg  in  1666.  His  father  being  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  and  History  at  the  univer- 
sity in  this  town,  John  received  his  education 
there.  He  diligently  studied  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  and  was  led  to  doubt  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  ordination  of  Lutheran  ministers, 
so  he  resolved  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  on  making  his  doubts  known  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  sent  three  Lutherans  to 
dispel  them.  These,  failing  to  convince  him, 
advised  him  to  go  to  England,  and  he  arrived 
here  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  was  ordained,  and  was 
nuide  a  D.D.  in  1706.  Five  years  after  he 
died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Though  Grabe  joined  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  still  inclined  towards  some  of  the 
Romish  practices,  as  prayers  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  anointing  with  oil,  confession  and 
sacerdotal  absolution,  etc.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  the  chief  of  which  was  an 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  which  he  copied  from 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  He  also  edited 
Jrenttus,  parts  of  Oriffetif  Spieilegium  of  tho 
writings  of  the  Fathers  and  heretics  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  and  other  works. 

Grace  [the  English  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  word  tfAarw]. — There  are  various  senses 
in  which  this  wonl  is  used  in  Scripture,  but 
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the  general  idea  of  it,  as  it  relates  to  God,  is 
Wi&  free  favour  and  love.  As  it  respects  men, 
it  implies  the  happy  state  of  reconciliation 
and  favour  with  God  wherein  they  stand,  and 
the  holy  endowments,  qualities,  or  habits  of 
faith,  hope,  love,  etc.,  which  they  possess. 
Divines  have  distinguished  grace  into  common 
or  general,  special  or  particular.  Common 
grace,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  what  all  men 
have,  as  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  con- 
victions of  conscience,  etc.  [Rom',  ii.  4, 1  Tim. 
iv.  18].  Special  gnce  is  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  Christians.  They  are  by  God's  favour 
chosen  out  of  the  world,  redeemed,  pardoned, 
justified  [Kom.  viii.  28-30].  This  grace  so 
bestowed  becomes  the  principle  of  life,  and 
brings  forth  good  works  in  those  to  whom  it 
is  given.  Consequently  the  Apostle  exhorts 
to  **  growth  in  grace  *' — that  is,  to  progress  in 
the  Divine  life.  Such  growth  discovers  itself 
by  an  increase  of  spiritual  light  and  know- 
ledge; by  the  renunciation  of  self,  and  de- 
pendence on  Christ;  by  growing  more  spiritual 
in  duties;  by  being  more  humble,  submis- 
sive, and  thankful ;  by  rising  superior  to  the 
corruptions  of  our  nature,  and  finding  the 
power  of  sin  more  weakened  in  us ;  by  being 
less  attached  to  the  world,  and  possessing 
more  of  a  heavenly  disposition. 

Grace  at  Meals  [Lat.^ra/ta«,"  thanks"]. 
— From  the  earliest  times  Christians  have 
followed  the  example  of  Christ,  who  blessed  the 
food  before  partaking,  and  they  ofifer  a  short 
prayer  before  and  after  meals,  praising  and 
thanking  God  for  His  goodness  in  supplying 
their  wants. 

Grace,  Pilgriuaob  of,  was  the  name 
given  to  an  insurrection  in  1536,  on  account  of 
its  religious  character.  A  dangerous  feeling 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation 
into  England,  which  was  looked  on  as  heresy 
in  the  north,  had  long  been  growing  up  in 
Yorkshire,  and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1536, 
two  commissioners,  Legh  and  Lay  ton,  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  Act  of  Suppression  in 
Yorkshire,  while  others  were  appointed  in 
Lincolnshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  the 
excitement  rose  to  a  head.  The  rebellion 
began  in  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  spread  all 
over  the  north.  The  insurgents  drew  up  six 
petitions  to  the  Crown : — That  the  religious 
houses  should  bo  restored,  the  subsidy  re- 
mitted, the  clergy  should  pay  no  more  tithes 
or  first-fruits  to  the  Crown,  the  Statute  of 
Uses  should  be  repealed,  the  villein  blood 
should  be  removed  from  the  Privy  Council, 
and  that  several  of  the  bishops  who  were 
heretics,  should  be  deprived.  The  King  re- 
fused to  grant  them,  and  the  Lincolnshire 
rebels  subsided.  But  those  in  Yorkshire  in- 
creased daily.  They  were  headed  by  a  bar- 
rister, Robert  Aske,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  leader,  as  well  as  a  kind  and  benevolent 
man.  Lord  Darcy,  much  trusted  by  the  King, 
and  other  nobles  joined  the  insurgents,  who 


marched  against  and  took  Hull  and  York. 
Henry  began  to  see  the  danger,  and  an  arav 
was  sent  to  the  north.  The  rebels  manbai  ua 
Doncastor,  but  when  there  found  Norfolk  vith 
the  troops  ready  to  oppose  them.  They  v^^r 
disinclined  to  fight,  so  a  council  was  held  •!& 
the  bridge  leading  into  the  town,  and  tlu- 
rebels  dictated  their  terms.  These  were  car- 
ried up  to  London,  and  the  King  sent  back  in 
answer  of  general  pardon,  and  the  promiiic  c^ 
a  parliament  to  be  held  at  York.  They  dk- 
persed,  but  again  rose,  and,  when  they  wtr^ 
quelled,  Henry,  saying  they  had  brokta 
their  treaty,  executed  Aske,  Lord  Darcy,  ani 
several  monks  and  abbots.  When  th«  eosi- 
missioners  visited  the  abbeys  in  the  folloviiu: 
year,  the  insurrection  became  an.  excose  tur 
great  cruelty. 

Gradual. — An  antiphon  or  sentence  fzns 
in  the  Communion  Office  after  the  Epistle  as  'Jb* 
deacon  ascends  the  steps  of  the  altar  to  xt'd 
the  Gospel.  It  comes  from  the  Latin  trad*^, 
"a  step. ''  But  the  term  in  a  wider  sense  is  ap^ 
plied  to  other  parts  of  the  Eucharistic  Serriii:. 
such  as  the  Introit,  Creed,  Gloria  in  i>- 
celsiSf  Agnu$  Deiy  etc.,  becaase  theee  ^rre 
chanted  from  the  steps  of  the  chsncel  ir 
ambo.    It  is  also  called  G&adalb  or  Gjlehl 

Grail,  or  Graal,  The  Holt.— There  at 
many  explanations  of  the  word,  somederinikj 
it  from  the  old  French  greml;  Ptoto^J. 
grayal;  Latin,  gradalit,  a  kind  of  dish:  sLi 
others  affirm  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  f»- 
guis  regality  "  royal  blood,"  which  term  *»# 
corrupted  into  sangreaL  The  name  wv 
given  to  the  chalice,  said  to  have  been  brosir.t 
from  heaven  by  angels,  which  Christ  used »: 
the  Last  Supper.  During  the  Middle  Arr« 
many  legends,  probably  orig^inated  by  WiLt-r 
Map  in  the  twelfth  century,  were  circulited 
all  over  Europe.  It  was  said  that  Joseph  ■»' 
Arimathsea  took  it  out  of  the  upper  room.  s2: 
used  it  to  cateh  the  blood  as  it  flowed  ij'y^ 
Christ's  body  when  it  was  taken  down  fn® 
the  cross.  He  brought  it  with  him  :- 
England,  where  it  gained  miraculous  quiliti'^' 
King  Arthur*s  knights  endeavoamd  tu  bsd  :*., 
but  none  were  successful  except  Sir  G  Ck^^^^^ 
who  was  the  only  truly  pure  s^ker.  Thi»  -* 
the  subject  of  one  of  Tennyson^s  idylk  J^^-" 
hold  it  to  be  a  parable  of  the  Eucharist,  <^'' 
f  ying  that  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  8atraB>tT.t 
have  been  changed  into  the  true  bcly  *^ 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  search  after  the  H<  I5 
Grail  is  explained  as  an  attempt  to  see  1^*'^ 
in  the  sacrament;  but  there  teem)  ^:tl- 
foundation  for  this  conceit. 

Gratian,  bom  at  Chiusi,  in  Tos^^^. 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  in  the  monastery  of  St  lt'\j\ 
at  Bononia.  There  he  wrote  his  bo>jk,  c^ll  1 
the  Decretumy  or  Concordia  DiuorM^f-- 
Canonumy  wherein  he  endeavours  to  reo^''^^' 
the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  canons  tc- 
to  this  purpose  he  makea  use  of  the  Hv4t 
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Scriptnrefl,  the  aathority  of  the  Fathers,  de- 
cKa  of  councils,  episUeB  of  popes,  and  the 
Lws  of  emperors  and  princes.  Gratian  in 
this  collection  ranges  the  canons  more  with 
r^pect  to  the  reeembhince  of  the  matter  than 
tk-  order  of  time.  He  divides  his  work  into 
three  parts.  The  first  contains  one  hundred 
And  one  distinctions,  wherein  he  treats  of  eo- 
tlrxiiistics;  the  second  takes  in  thirty-six 
louses,  where  both  the  case  and  the  method  of 
proceeding  in  giving  iudgment  are  treated ; 
*Ji^  third  handles  sacred  matters,  consisting  of 
tire  distinctions,  which  he  calls  de  Cont§cra» 
ttont.  Gratian  was  engaged  on  this  work 
twenty-foor  years,  and  pm>li8hed  it  in  1161. 
He  did  not  consult  the  originals  of  the  author- 
itias  he  makes  use  of,  and  consequently  mis- 
qootes  one  Council  and  one  Father  for  another ; 
sind,  besides,  he  cites  the  popes'  epistles  of  the 
three  first  centuries  as  genuine,  which  are  now 
(mown  to  be  spurious,  and  forged  by  Isidore 
Mercator.  Several  authors  have  endeavoured 
tfj  rectify  these  mistakes,  particularly  Anto- 
nioa  Augustinus  in  his  book,  d§  Emtndatwne 
firatiani. 

GraTes,  Eichabd,  D.D.  [h.  1763,  d.  1829], 
r^ean  of  Ardagh,  and  Begins  Professor  of 
I>i\inity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  author 
A  several  theological  boola,  of  which  that  on 
the  Fentattneh  is  still  regarded  as  a  valuable 
standard  work. 

Grmt  Titlios.    [Tmas.] 

Greek  Crhnrcli. — ^A  branch  of  the  East- 
E&y  Crubcb  [q.v.j.  Its  separation  from  the 
Muther  Church  took  place  in  the  eleventh  oen- 
tary,  after  a  long  struggle,  since  known  as  the 
FiLioQUE  CoNTKOvEBSY  [q.v.].  To  the  article 
•f  the  Council  of  Coiistantinople,  which 
i^red  that  the  Holy  Ghost  "  prooeedeth 
from  the  Father,"  the  Western  Church  added 
*and  the  Son,'*  and  the  words  gradually 
r&me  to  be  used  in  service.  In  the  ninth 
i^tujy  Pope  Leo  III.  was  appealed  to, 
M.  comm<uided  the  disuse  of  the  words, 
md  a  second  Coundl  of  Constantinople  con- 
tinned  his  decree ;  and  the  matter  would  have 
UtiOL  allowed  to  rest,  but  for  the  jealousy  which 
:  listed  between  Bome  and  Constantinople,  on 
I' count  of  which  the  former  revived  the  use 
-f  the  words.  The  Greek  Church  resisted, 
ind  in  1053  Pope  Leo  IX.  excommunicated 
;hc  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  all  others 
^ho  refused  to  accept  the  Roman  doctrine. 
rhe  Patriarch  Michaiel  Cerularius,  hoping  to 
>^er8e  the  sentence,  invited  legates  from  the 
Pope  to  come  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate 
f"r  peace.  They  came  accordingly,  but,  en- 
<rm^  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  Uiey  repeated 
■he  Pope*8  sentence  of  excommunication,  laid 
ha  sentence  on  the  altar,  and  returned  to 
i^>me.  This  took  place  on  June  16th,  1064, 
irrni  which  time  the  final  separation  of 
F'tst  and  West  may  be  said  to  date.  The 
I'atriarch  summoned  a  Council,  and  in  his 


turn  pronounced  excommunication  against 
the  Pope,  with  the  support  of  about  a  thous- 
and bishops  and  other  clergy.  Attempts 
were  several  times  made  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  without  success.  The  Greek 
Church  of  the  present  day  remains  in  doc- 
trine and  ceremonial  almost  entirely  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  its  separation.  The 
chief  points  of  difference  from  the  Roman 
Church  are  the  omission  of  the  **  Filioque " 
from  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  denial  of 
the  Papal  supremacy.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Tnnity  and  of  the  Incaiiiation  and 
life  of  Christ  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Western  Church,  and  the  Greeks  follow 
the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  belief  in  Purga- 
tory and  in  the  Seven  Sacraments.  They  hold 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  in  great 
reverence,  and  great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  sacred  pictures,  or  ieotUy  which  abound  in 
their  churdies,  houses,  and  streets.  Beyond 
the  Nieene  Creed  there  are  no  doctrinal  tests. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  Greek  Church  is  more 
elaborate  than  that  of  any  other,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  services  is  remarkable ;  sermons  are 
almost  unknown.  Threefold  immersion  is 
practised  in  Baptism,  the  Communion  is  ad- 
ministered to  infants,  and  in  both  kinds,  and 
prayer  is  made  standing.  In  other  points 
there  is  little  difference  from  the  ritual  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  secular  priests  are  obliged 
to  marry  once,  but  not  more  than  once.  Monas- 
teries and  convents  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  monks  are  under  severe  discipline.  Many 
Christians  spend  their  lives  in  wandering 
from  one  monastery  to  another  in  their  pil- 
grimage, and  are  always  hospitably  received. 
The  largest  and  most  famous  of  these  buildings 
is  Troitsa,  which  has  numbers  of  churches 
and  a  university  within  its  walls. 

Gregory  Z.,  Pope,  called  ''the  Great," 
bom  about  550,  the  son  of  a  Roman  senator. 
He  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  logic  and 
rhetoric,  and  in  573  was  made  Prefect  of 
Rome,  and  in  581  Governor  of  that  city.  His 
ascetic  turn  of  mind  led  him,  however,  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life,  and  he  retired  into 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  which  he  had 
founded,  of  which  he  became  abbot,  and  made 
his  monastery  very  famous  by  the  austerities 
which  he  practised.  It  was  while  he  was  still 
a  monk  that  the  incident  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
slaves  In  the  market-place  of  Rome  occurred ; 
and  Gregory  had  obtained  permission  from 
the  Pope  to  become  a  missionary  to  our 
island,  and  had  actually  started,  when  the 
people  of  Rome  insisted  that  he  should  be 
recalled.  All  his  patrimony  he  spent  in 
founding  monasteries.  In  582  Pope  Pelagius 
n.  dragged  him  from  his  retirement,  or- 
dained hun  deacon,  and  sent  him  to  Con- 
stantinople  as  Nuncio  to  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  He  acquitted  himself  well  in  this 
employment,  and  while  there  disputed  with 
the  Patriarch  Eutychius  concerning  the  nature 
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of  gloritied  bodies,  Gregory  maintaining  that 
they  were  not  aerial  vekielety  but  palpable  and 
solid,  though  supematurally  spiritualised  and 
refined.  While  there  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  his  Magna  Moraliaj  or  exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  On  his  return  to  Borne,  he 
became  secretary  to  Pope  Pelagius,  and  upon 
the  death  of  this  Pope  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  his  successor,  Sept.  4th,  590.  He 
wished  to  decline  the  honour,  but  was 
forced  to  accept  it,  but  he  retained  his 
love  of  monasticism  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
During  his  popedom  he  convened  many 
synods,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  and  was  very  zealous  in 
checking  the  progress  of  heresy  and  delusion. 
John,  Patriarch  of  Ck>n8tantiaople,  having 
taken  on  himself  the  title  of  (Eeumenical  or 
Univertal,  Bishopj  Gregory  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  presumption.  For  his  own  title  he 
took  that  which  has  since  been  retained  by 
the  popes,  Servus  Servorum  Domini^  i,e.  Ser- 
vant of  the  servants  of  the  Lord.  He  was 
very  energetic  in  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  696,  in  pursuance  of  his 
former  desire,  he  sent  Augustine,  Mellitus, 
and  a  band  of  monks,  to  England  to  convert 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  reclaimed  the  Spanish 
Church  from  Arianism  to  orthodoxy,  which 
was  proclaimed  at  the  Council  of  Toledo  in 
589.  In  Africa  he  opposed  the  Donatists. 
He  was  humane  to  the  heathen  and  the  Jews, 
and  laboured,  though  not  very  successfully, 
to  check  the  European  slave-trade.  He  was 
the  first  Pope  to  assume  temporal  power,  his 
title  to  which  was  gained  by  his  beneficent 
government.  He  found  Bome  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  continual  warfare,  and  he  procured 
peace  for  her.  By  his  influence  with  Theodo- 
linda,  Queen  of  Lombardy,  he  effected  the 
conversion  of  that  country.  One  blot  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  Gregory  is  that  in  603,  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  he  sent  con- 
gratulatory letters  to  his  murderer,  the  tyrant 
Phocas.  His  able  administration  and  care  of 
his  flock  at  Rome  deservedly  earned  him  the 
title  of  "  Great.''  He  lived  in  a  very  frugal 
manner,  and  gave  the  revenues  of  his  See  to 
the  poor.  His  skill  in  music  led  him  to  re- 
model the  whole  system  of  sacred  music,  and 
that  which  he  adopted  was  named  after  him, 
"  Gregorian."  He  died  in  604.  There  are 
sevenil  editions  of  his  works:  he  wrote 
many  homilies;  those  on  Ezekiel  and  the 
Gospels  are  extant.  His  Dialogues  were 
written  during  his  retirement.  His  twelve 
books  of  Epistles,  written  during  the  time 
when  he  was  pope,  furnish  rules  and  prudent 
decisions  on  many  points  of  discipline.  His 
accounts  of  miracles  show  too  much  credulity 
on  that  point. 

Oreffory  VII.,  or  Hildbbrakd,  was  bom 
about  1020,  at  Saona,  in  Tuscany,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  of  low  origin.  He  spent  tiie  firat 
part  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and  then  became  a 


monk  in  the  abbey  of  duny.  On  his  iciur, 
to  Rome,  Gregory  VI.  made  him  his  ehfiphin 
but  on  the  Pope's  death  he  onoe  mare  Feting 
to  Cluny,  and  there  remained  until  Bnmi' 
Bishop  of  Tonl,  who  was  nominjited  pope  \n 
Henry  III.,  passing  through  Fkaaoe,  took  hir 
back  to  Rome,  imagining  that  he  mi^ht  hai 
a  serviceable  interest  for  him  in  that  city 
Under  this pope(Leo  IX.)  Hildebrand  exerct»<i 
great  influence,  and  also  daring'   the  j>ht.rt 

gontificates    of    his    suooeesors,   Victor    li 
tephen  IX.,  Benedict  X.,  and  Alexander  11 
In  a  word,  he  supported  the  popes'  interesc<* 
and  having  taken  upon  himself  the  characttT 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Holy  See,   he  had  th  • 
absolute  administration  of  all  afiairsy  bctb 
ecclesiastical  and  dvil,  as  well  as  the  entii^- 
disposal  of  the  revenues  of  the  Chaich  ot 
Rome.      Immediately     on     the     death     "f 
Alexander  II.,  Hildebrand  was  unanimouslv 
chosen  Pope,  without  waiting  the   Iropezitl 
sanction.     Hildebrand  pretended  that  he  iu/ 
been  elected  against  his  will,  and  sent  mt^- 
sengers  to  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  to  kxKi« 
whether  the  election  had  his  apjoovsL    Tb^ 
German    bishops    endeavoured    to    diasoacir 
Henry  from  giving  his  consent,  but  the  Em- 
peror perceiving  that  his  refusal  would  ngnifv 
nothii^,  Hildebrand  having  a  stronger  ib 
terest  in  Rome  than    himself,   yielded  tht- 
point,  and  he  was  crowned  July  10th,  107>>. 
under  the  title  of  Gregory  VIL 

No  sooner  had  he  become  Pope  than  he  £et 
about  effecting  a  total  rRform  of  the  Church 
which,  indeed,  was  greatly  needed.  For  thoN^ 
were  indeed  the  dark  ages,  and  the  Papfe-y 
had  been  for  some  years  a  synonym  for  all 
that  was  corrupt.    Gregonr  strove  to  enforcf 
a  strict  discipline  and  resiaence  of  the  cUr^ . 
and  to  repress  simony  and  plonJism.    Hf 
determined  to  remove  these  latter  evils  l>y 
depriving  the  secular  princes  of  tiie   ngbt 
which    Uiey  assumed  of    disposing  of  th - 
bishoprics  in  their  dominions.     In  1075  hf 
summoned  a  council  at  Rome,  and  forbade,  oo 
pain  of    excommunication,   that  kings  as^ 
princes  should  give  the  investiture  of  Sees  sn<i 
abbeys  by  conferring  the  ring  and  croser; 
and  thus  began  the  long  quairel  between  the 
Popedom  and  European  princes  about  Uw 
right  of  investiture.     [IwvESTmrRS.]   Heon* 
lY.  disregarded  these  threats,  and  proceed^;! 
to  appoint  as  before  to  bishoprics.    On  tiii» 
Gregory  summoned  him  to  Rome  to  ao^er 
for  this  conduct,   and  for  charges  bronghi 
against  him  by  some  of  his  disaffected  sabjt^t'i 
in  Saxony  and  other  countries.    Hemr,  in- 
dignant at  this  assumption  of  temporal  as  v*'li 
as  spiritual  power,  sent  the  Pope  a  haughty 
defiance,  and  called  together  a  Diet  of  tb<^ 
Empire  at  Worms,  in  1076,  which  was  *t- 
tended  by    many  bishops  and  abbots,  «h<i 
declared  Gregory  to  be  deposed.     Gregoir  at 
once  summoned  a  council  at  the  Lateran,  8Xi<i 
solemnly  excommunicated  Henir.  By  thekv 
of  the  Empire,  this  sentence,  iz  not  Tem>>^ 
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vithin  IwelTe  monthH,  inyolved  the  forfeiture 
of  the  throike  and  of  all  civil  rights.    His 
i^txcKL  sobjecta  were  only  too  ready  to  aTaU 
tjiemaelyea  of  the  Papal  sanction,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  new  emperor.   Henry,  there- 
fore, had  to  yield,  and  started  off  in  mid- 
winter to  the  Castle  of  Ganossa,  in  Lombardy, 
k»8aiq»licate  the  Pope's  paxdon.  Here  Gregory 
kef*  hint  waiting  for  three  days  in  the  conrt- 
jaid  in  the  snow  before  he  would  ^ve  him  an 
interview,  and  then  he  absolved  him  and  sent 
him  away.     Henry's  submission  did  not  last 
long.  He  fought  and  defeated  Rudolf  of  Suabia, 
wIm)  had  been  elected  Emperor  in  his  room  ; 
and  then  recommenced  hostilities  with  the 
Pope.    He  called  together  another  Diet,  who 
again  deposed  Hildebrand,  and  chose  in  his 
room  the  anti-pope  Guibert^  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,   who  took    on    him  the  name  of 
Clement  III.    Hildebntnd  had  a  supporter  in 
Robert  Goisoard,  the  Norman  conqueror  of 
A.puliay  who  could  not,  indeed,  prevent  Henry 
from  getting  with  his  army  to  the  walls  of 
Rome,  bat  who  successfully  defended  the  city 
against  him.    After  a  three  years'  sie^,  how- 
ever, Henry  got  possession  of  Rome  in  1084, 
■nd  Gregory  took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angela     fiiobert  delivered  him  from  thence, 
and  he  then  withdrew  to  Salerno,  where  he 
died  in  the  following  year,    1086.    His  last 
weeds  ware :  *'  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated 
iniquity,  therefore  I  die  an  exile." 

The  chaiacter  of  Gregory  YII.  has  been 
very  diilerently  judged  by  different  religious 
schools,  but    all    agree    that    his    reforms 
were  neoessaTT  for  the  Church.    The  princes 
and  many  bisuops  of  his  time  naturally  looked 
on  him  as  a  dangerous  enemy ;  but  his  own 
party  represent  him  as  a  veij  religious  and 
devout  man,  unblamable  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation, a  learned  canonist,    and  a  good 
iiivine,  sealous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
%  lover  of  discipline,  and  an  enemy  to  vice. 
Bu  Pm  thus  writes  of  him : — "  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  Pope  had  a  great  genius  and 
capacity,  that  he  was  constant  and  undaunted 
in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  well  skilled  in 
the  constitutions  of  his  predecessors,  sealous 
for  the  interest  of  the  Holy  See,  an  enemy  to 
■iinony  and    libertinism,  full    of    Christian 
thoughts  and  seal  for  the  reformation  of  the 
manneis  of  the  clergy,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  think  that  he  was  tainted  in 
his  own  morals ;  but  it  must  likewise  be  oon- 
fosed  that  be  was  promoted  to  the  chair  a 
little  too  hastily,  that  his  seal  to  advance  the 
grandeur  of  the  Holy  See  made  him  overstrain 
his  authority,  and    undertake   indefensible 
actions;  that  he  was  the  cause  of  g^reat  dis- 
torhanoes,  both  in  the  Church  and  Empire, 
that  be  assumed  to  himself  a  power  over 
kings  and  States  which  he  had  no  right  to, 
and  poshed  the  ecclesiastical  authority  beyond 
its  doe  bounds."     Dean  Milman,  in  his  Latin 
Ckrittianitp^  vol.  iii.,  speaks  very  highly  of 
his  dianeter  and  aims. 


Greffoxy,  SSr.,  sumamed  Tuauicatvkoub 
ri.#.  **  Wonder-worker "],  was  bom  at  Neo- 
CsBsarea  about  210.  He  studied  under 
Origen  for  five  ^rears,  learning  logic,  physics, 
mathematics,  ethics,  etc.,  and  he  also  attoaded 
the  Alexandrian  schools  for  three  years.  He 
gained  great  fame  for  his  rhetorical  powers. 
On  leaving  Origen  he  pronounced  a  **  Pane- 
gyric" on  him  which  gives  a  very  good 
account  of  the  way  in  which  studies  were 
carried  on  then.  Gregory  returned  to  Neo- 
CsBSarea  in  238.  Origen  wrote  to  him 
exhorting  him  to  employ  all  his  talents 
for  the  service  of  Goa,  and  to  study 
the  Scriptures;  so  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
solitary  place  in  the  country.  He  heara  that 
he  was  being  sought  for  to  receive  consecra- 
tion as  Bishop  of  Neo-CsBsarea,  so  fled  from 
one  place  to  another,  but  at  last  yielded 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  some 
time  to  prepare  himself.  Cassarea  was  a 
very  wealthy,  populous  town,  but  full  of 
idolatry  and  vice ;  and,  according  to  account, 
it  only  contained  seventeen  Christians.  It  is 
from  his  supposed  miracles  after  his  consecra- 
tion that  Gregory  gained  the  name  of  Thau- 
maturgus.  According  to  St.  Basil,  he  turned 
the  course  of  rivers  by  giving  them  orders  in 
the  name  of  Christ ;  he  dried  up  a  lake  which 
was  the  cause  of  strife  to  two  brothers; 
and  his  predictions  of  the  future  made  him 
equal  to  the  Bible  prophets.  There  are 
innumerable  stories  of  the  miracles  worked 
by  him.  When  the  Decian  persecution  broke 
out,  it  is  gravely  related  that  he  and  his 
deacon  were  pursued,  but  that  his  enemies 
found  only  two  trees  in  their  place.  Gregory 
returned  to  Neo-Ciesarea  on  the  death  of 
Decius,  and  again  busied  himself  with  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  A  great  many  were 
converted  by  a  plague,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
stopped,  and  as  some  say  also  brought  about, 
by  Gregory  as  a  means  of  bring^ing  them  to 
renounce  tibeir  idols.  Gregory  died  probably 
about  270,  leaving,  according  to  tradition,  only 
seventeen  infidels  inCeesarea,  where  he  had 
found  only  seventeen  Christians.  He  is  com- 
memorated Nov.  17th. 

Gregory  is  the  author  of  some  '*  canons  " 
directed  against  the  impiety  and  disloyalty  of 
those  whom  he  had  converted.  These  and 
his  Fanegtyrie  on  Origen  are  his  only  works, 
though  others  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

GveiTory  of  Betica,  St.,  Bishop  of 
Eliberi,  Elvira,  or  Granada,  in  Spain,  lived  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  he  became  bishop 
about  367.  There  are  three  writers  who  give 
very  different  accounts  of  Gregory.  One  is 
Eusebius  of  VeroeUfiB,  who  praises  him  for 
the  way  in  which  he  fulfils  his  duties,  and 
specially  commends  his  zeal  against  all  sects, 
shown  at  theOoundl  of  Ariminuin,  and  against 
Hosius,  who  was  inclined  to  Arianism.  An- 
other is  Gkims,  the  German  writer,  who  states 
that  he  fell  into  heresy  at  Ariminum,  and  with 
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KeBtitutoB  of  Gaiiha^  and  others  sigpaed  an 
Aldan  fonnola  of  belief  in  369,  while  we  also 
hear  that  he  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Lacif  er  of  Gagliari,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
Luciferian  treatise,  d«  Trinitate,  which  is 
now  found  to  have  been  written  by  Faustinus. 
Gregory  died  probably  about  384,  and  is  com- 
memorated on  April  24th. 

Gregory  Nananien,  8t.,  was  bom  in  a 
little  town  at  Kazianzus,  in  Cappadocia,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  His  father, 
alM  named  Gregory,  originally  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Hypsistarii,  but  was  converted 
by  his  wife  Nonna.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Nazianzus  in  329,  and  died  in  374. .  Gregory, 
the  son,  was  from  childhood  impressed  by  a 
desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  Church.  He 
studied  with  his  brother  GsBsarius,  first  at 
CffisarsBa,  in  Cappadoda,  under  Carterius, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  St.  Basil 
[q.v.],  and  then  in  Palestine.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  then  removed  to 
Alexandria.  In  344  he  set  out  for  Athens.  On 
the  .  ^  the  ship  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  which  was  the  cause  of  great  terror  to 
our  saint,  as  he  had  not  been  baptised,  and  he 
vowed  that  if  he  reached  land  he  would  again 
dedicate  himself  to  God.  He  studied  oratory 
and  rhetoric  there  for  ten  years.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  was  joined  by  Basil,  and  the  friends 
studied  together.  Banl  left  in  366,  and  in 
the  following  year  Gregory  returned  home. 
It  is  stated  by  some  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  saint  received  his  baptism,  while 
others  place  it  at  his  arrival  in  Athens.  He 
for  some  time  resisted  his  wish  to  join  Basil's 
hermit  life,  feeling  that  his  duty  was  to  re- 
main with  his  father  and  mother;  but  at 
length  he  broke  with  the  world,  and  went  to 
his  friend  at  Fontus.  Here  he  remained  for 
some  time,  until  in  362  he  was  forced  to  be 
ordained  priest,  and  assist  his  father,  then 
over  eighty,  in  the  government  of  his  church. 
On  Easter  Day  of  the  next  year  he  preached 
his  first  sermon.  There  were  very  few  present, 
the  reason  being  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  disapproved  of  his  unwillingness  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Orders.  He  wrote  a  long  apology 
for  himself,  in  which  he  gave  four  reasons 
for  his  reluctance  : — [1]  B^use  he  was  un- 
prepared ;  [2]  because  he  was  attracted  by  the 
monastic  life ;  [3]  because  he  was  ashamed  of 
some  of  the  clergy  ;  and  [4]  he  knew  himself 
to  be  unfit  to  teach  others.  He  then  con- 
sidered the  duties  of  a  priest,  and  concluded 
with  the  reasons  for  his  compliance  with  his 
father's  will : — [1]  He  longed  for  the  people, 
and  knew  they  wished  for  him ;  [2]  his  parents 
were  growing  old ;  and  [3]  because  of  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prophet  Jonah.  In  370  the  Em- 
peror Valens  divided  Cappadocia  into  two  pro- 
vinces. Basil  was  now  Bishop  of  Csesarea, 
which  till  that  time  had  been  the  only  metro- 
polis in  all  Cappadocia ;  but  upon  the  division, 
Tyana  was  made  the  capital  of  what  was  called 


the  second  Cappadocia.     Anthimus,  bishop  of 
that  city,  called  himself  the  second  Metro- 
politan, anddaimed  equal  rights  with  St.  Basil 
The  latter  took  this  opportunity  of  formifif 
new  Sees,  among  them  a  small  town  namdr 
Sasima,  on  the  boundary  between  the  two  |M 
vinces,  of  which  Gregory  was  chosen  fin 
bishop.    He  for  some  time  refused  to  accept^ 
and  when  he  was  at  last  persuaded  he  wasT« 
reluctant  to  visit  his  bishopric    On  his  tf 
temptine  to  take  possession,  Anthimos  oppot 
him,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  peif orm  • 
episcopal  functions  unleos  he  acknowledged!^ 
as  his  Metropolitan.  This  Gregory  rdaaei 
do,  and  returned  to  Nasiansus,  where 
became  coadjutor  bishop.    Early  in  374 
father  died,  and  he  waited  on  till  aool 
bishop  should  be  confirmed.     At  lsst,r 
nearly  two  years,  he,  fearing  he  shooU 
elected,  fled  to  Seleuda,  in  Isauria,  wheir 
spent  three  years  in  solitade.  While  Gr^p 
was  here,  St.  Basil  died. 

And  now  came  a  great  change  in  hit 
The  city  of  Constantinople   had  for  f 
years  been  entirely  given  up  to  the  Ar 
but  at  the  accession  of  TheodosiDS  the  (■ 
the  hopes  of  the  orthodox  rose,  and 
looked    for    some   pastor  who  ooold  • 
and  help  them.      Their  eyes  fell  on  Ors* 
whose  virtue,  sound  doctrine,  and  po« 
eloquence   had   already   made  him  fr 
and  tiiey  invited  him  to  be  their  U 
He  withheld  for  some    time,   bat  m 
length  prevailed  upon,  and  airived  in 
stantinople   early  m  379.     He   took 
session  of  the  church  of  Anaatasia,  thr 
only  one  saved  from  the  Aiiani^  and . 
his  preaching.    He  had  many  difficult 
cope  with,  as  the  heretics  joined  togsti 
denounce  him,  and  sometiines  a  mob 
enter  the  church  where  he  was  kol 
service.    One  of  the  great  abuses  he  foi 
Constantinople  was  the  disputes  that  w 
between  different  sects,  and  he  msfl 
discourses,  the  first  on  this  subject,  •* 
other  four  on  the  Being  and  attrils- 
God  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  1 
It  is  from  these  that  he  is  suppoeed  t 
gained  the  surname  of  the  Divine. 
Gregory  had  done  so  good  a  work  tbs» 
disciples,    among    whom   was    St  i 
fiocked  to  him.    The  name  of  one  wtr 
mus,  an  Alexandrian,  in  whom  Orag^ 
wisely  placed  great  trust,  as  this  mA 
to  supplant  his  master  and  gain  the  li 
himse£p.     To  effect  this  he  wrote  f" 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  bringing  f 
against  Gregory.    Peter  had  tlljf 
written  to  our  saint  in  wansj 
but  now  he  believed  the  ( 
Gregory,  and  sent  seven  * 
Maximus.  The  clergy  M| 
favour,  and  exposed  r 
Soon  after,  Theod^ 
ople,  expelled  ib^ 
bishop  of  the  ol* 
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aitempte  to  gain  permiBsion  to  again  retire 
into  solitsde,  but  md  not  succeed  till  the  end 
ui  381.  He  then  returned  to  Nazianzus,  and 
died  in  389  or  390.  He  is  commemorated  in 
the  Greek  Church  on  Jan.  26th,  and  in  the 
Koman  on  May  9th. 

His  works  chiefly  oonsist  of  sermons  or  dis- 
QijsrssA,  funeral  orations,  letters,  and  poems. 

Gregory^  St.,  Bishop  of  Kyssa,  was  the 
lai^ther  of  oblbH  the  Great.    He  was  bom  in 
C^esarea,  probably  about  336,  as  he  is  known 
Ti?  have  been  several  years  younger  than  his 
br&thta-,  whose  birth  took  place  in  329  or  330. 
iJn-gtjry  received   very  little  education,  and 
sKTns  merely  to  have  attended  the  schools  in 
his  satire  place.     He  was  made  a  reader  in  the 
''htuchf  but  soon  quitted  that  office  and  became 
]^*ro{ee60T  of  rhetoric.     This  step  was  greatly 
disapproved  of  by  his  friends,  and  especially 
by  his  sister  Macrina,  a  recluse,  and  by  his 
creat  friend  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  wrote  a 
ling  letter  on  the  subject,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  our  bishop*s  return  to  the 
seiTice  of  ^le  Church.    He  retired  to  a  monas- 
terr  in  Pontns,  where  he  passed  several  years. 
While  here  he  tried  to  mediate  between  Basil 
and  bis  uncle  Gregory,  a  bishop  in  Cappa- 
docia,  who  had  become  estranged.    Finding 
no  oUier  plans  of  any  avail,  he  attempted  to 
ajin  his  object  by  forging  letters  from  Bishop 
Gregory,   desirinff  reconciliation,   but   thev 
only  serred  to  maike  the  breach  wider.    Basil 
VBS  made  Bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadoda, 
and  soon  after,  in  372,  he  raised  his  brother  to 
tbeSeeolNyssa,  a  small  town  near.    A  friend 
T^monstrated  that  so  gpreat  a  man  should  be 
boned  in  so  small  a  place,  but  Basil  answered 
that  he  did  not  wish  that  his  brother  should  be 
^sadfi  famous  from    his  bishopric,  but    the 
tovn  from  its  bishop.     Gregory  was  very 
OBwillmg  to  accept  the  office,  but  was  com- 
pelled.   His  troubles  soon  began.    The  Em- 
f>eror  Valens  was  an  Arian,  and  was  disposed 
to  didike  Gregory.  Demos^enes,  the  chief  of 
the  heretics,  had  once  been  checked  by  Basil, 
60  tried  to  revenge  himself  on  Gregory.     In 
SToacoimcil  was  called  at  Ancyra  to  examine 
into  some  charges  of  embezzlement  brought 
*^8t  the  bidhop.    Though  he  knew  him- 
^  innocent,   he  thought  it  imprudent  to 
^nd  against  an  heretical  council,  so  did  not 
^ppear.    Yalens  banished  him,  and  another 
bishop  VBS  chosen  to  fill  his  place.    In  378 
^tian  succeeded  Valens,  and  all  the  deposed 
"^op8,  Gregory  among  them,  were  recalled 
to  thftr  Sees,  and  Gregory  was  received  with 
?R*t  rejoicings ;  but  his  happiness  did  not 
^  long.    A  series  of  troubles  fell  upon  him, 
the  first  being  the  death  of  Basil  in   379. 
Gregory  had  always  looked  on  his  brother 
^  his  director  ana  support,  so  the  loes  was 
?jwt.   At  the  end  of  three  years  his  sister 
*ACWKA[q.v.]  died.    In  380  he  was  appointed 
Jy  the  Council  of  Antioch   to   reform  the 
(uscipline  of  the   churches   in    Arabia  and 


Palestine,  which  had  become  very  bad,  and 
it  is  said  that  at  Jerusalem  it  was  quite 
scandalous.  In  381  Gregoiy  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  and  he 
made  funeral  orations  on  Meletius,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  on  Pulcheria  and  Flaccilla, 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius.  He  was  again  at  Constantinople 
in  394,  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  Baga- 
dius  and  Agapius  to  the  See  of  Bostra.  He 
died  probably  about  the  end  of  395. 

Gregory  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  Creation,  some  treatises  against  current 
heresies,  Conmientaries,  lives  of  the  Saints, 
tracts,  sermons,  etc.  A  g^reat  numy  of  his 
letters  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
funeral  orations. 

Gregoryy  St.,  Bishop  of  Langres,  was 
bom  in  the  fifth  century,  probably  in  449. 
He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  principal  senators 
of  Autun,  and  was  when  young  preferred  to 
the  dignity  of  Count  or  Governor  of  the 
town.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  Armentaria 
he  gave  up  this  employment,  retired  from  the 
world,  and  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Langres 
[606].  He  was  noted  for  his  abstinence  and 
devotion.  He  attended  the  Councils  of 
Epaon  [5071  and  Clermont  [535].  At  the 
beginning  of  539  he  caught  a  fever  and  died, 
and  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Dijon,  in  which 
town  he  had  lived. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Tours,  was  bom  of 
noble  parents  at  Auvergne.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  of  his  Ufe  before  he  became 
bishop,  which  event  took  place  in  573.  At 
this  time  a  civil  war  was  raging  between 
Sigebert  and  Chilperio,  sons  of  Clothaire 
I.,  and  it  was  owing  partly  to  the  former, 
partly  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  all  the 
people  of  Tours,  that  Gregory  gained  his 
bishomic,  as  he  was  on  Sigebert^s  side.  In 
575  Chilperio  assassinated  his  brother  and 
obtained  Tours,  which  he  kept  till  his  death. 
He  behaved  with  great  cruelty,  plundering 
the  country  and  destroying  the  churches. 
Gregory  had  an  enemy,  Leudastes,  who,  on 
failing  to  bring  any  charge  against  him, 
leagued  himself  with  Biculfus,  a  declared 
enemy  to  Gregory.  They  charged  him  with 
spreading  false  reports  against  Queen  Frede- 
gund.  He  indignantly  denied  this,  and  his 
accuser  was  condemned  to  death.  Leudastes 
fied,  but  was  afterwards  again  taken  and 
killed.    Gregory  died  in  594. 

His  first  work  was  Miracles  of  the  Saints^  in 
which  he  relates  many  fabulous  stories.  His 
Hittory  was  written  soon  after.  The  first 
division,  containing  Books  1-4  and  half  of 
5,  was  written  about  577 ;  the  second  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighth,  in  584  and  585,  and  the 
remainder  in  591.  It  is  a  history  from  the 
Creation  down  to  his  own  time.  It  has  often 
been  criticised  on  the  g^und  of  partiality, 
but  has  always  been  greatly  used  as  a  text- 
book for  the  events  of  the  sixth  century. 
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Gregory  of  Utrecht.— When  g^oiog 
on  his  missionary  journeys,  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germanyi  was  always  looking  out 
for  men  whom  he  thought  would  prove  useful 
to  him  in  his  work.  In  the  year  719  he 
happened  to  visit  a  nunnery  in  Thuringia, 
and  during  the  meal  a  young  boy,  nephew  of 
the  abbess,  read  aloud  to  them.  Boniface 
was  so  struck  by  the  eamestneBS  of  his  man- 
ner, that  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
him.  The  result  was  that  Gregory,  fired  by 
the  tales  of  adventure,  and  also  by  the  desire 
of  being  a  disciple  of  such  a  man,  determined 
to  accompany  him.  He  was  most  faithful  to 
his  master,  and  went  with  him  on  all  his  ex- 
peditions. It  was  his  work  to  instruct  the 
young  people  who  were  desirous  of  being 
baptisea,  and  at  last  he  was  made  abbot  of  a 
monastery  in  Utrecht,  which  soon  became 
famous  under  his  rule  as  a  missionary  college. 
His  patience  and  zeal  in  training  those  under 
him  was  wonderful,  and  several  of  his  pupils 
did  good  work  afterwards  in  the  missionary 
field.  He  laboured  on  diligently,  till  in  his 
seventieth  year  he  was  seized  by  paralysis. 
He  lived  for  three  years  more,  and  although 
unable  to  carry  on  his  active  work,  his  patient 
good  life  taught  his  disciples  many  a  silent 
lesson.    He  died  at  Utrecht  in  781. 

Grefforian  Tones. — Ancient  melodies 
which  derive  their  name  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  Bishop  of  Bome  in  the  seventh 
century,  who  reformed  Church  music  so 
thoroughly  that  « almost  all  the  ancient 
music  has  been  called  by  his  name. 

St.  Ambrose  [384]  *  introduced  into  his 
church  at  Milan  four  modes  from  Antioch, 
derived,  as  it  was  believed,  from  Ignatius. 
This  tradition  is  very  probable,  as  the  modes 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  remains  of 
the  great  melodies.  The  name  given  by  St. 
Ambrose  was  Authentic y  and  they  are  severally 
called  Doric,  Phrygian,  Lydian  and  Mixo- 
Lydian.  They  consisted  merely  of  diatonic 
intervals,  and  were  formed  by  taking  d  e  f  o, 
in  the  common  scale  of  c  major,  with  the  seven 
diatonic  intervals  above  each  respectively. 
Thus  the  Doric  scale  or  mode  would  consist 
ofoBFOABCD;  the  Phrygian  of  b  f 
o  ▲  B  0  D  B,  and  so  on,  without  sharps  or 
flats.  The  peculiarity  to  modem  ears  is  that 
the  place  of  the  semitones  varies  in  each. 

St.  Gregory  enlarged  the  system  by  adding 
four  other  tones,  called  plagah,  and  severally 
hjrpo-Doric,  hypo- Phrygian,  hypo-Lydian, 
and  hypo-Mixo-Lydian.  These  were  formed 
by  taking  the  lowest  five  notes  of  each  of  the 
four  original  scales,  and  adding  three  other 
notes  below.  Thus  the  hypo-Doric  would 
beABCDBFOA.  Still  later,  two  more 
Authentic  tones  and  their  corresponding 
plagals  were  added,  making  twelve  in  all. 

"file  term  dominant  had  not  the  same  mean* 
ing  in  the  ancient  scales  that  it  has  now.  It 
meant  the  note  which  was  moat  frequently 


used,  and  which  was  taken  as  the  redting 
note  in  the  psalms  and  canticles.  Each  Unc 
had  also  a  final  note,  on  which  the  melodit^ 
written  in  that  tone  ought  to  terminate. 

On  these  tones  all  Church  music  of  the  eari  y 
Westem,  and  probably  also  of  the  £asteni« 
Churches,  is  founded,  and  in  some  moderii 
churches  Gre^rians  are  used  as  part  of  thf 
mediffival  revivaL 

Gresleyy  William,  one  of  the  writers  of 
the  Tractarian  party  who  exerted  mach 
influence  by  the  use  of  fiction  as  a  nuAL9 
of  teaching  his  views.  He  was  bom  in  1801. 
at  Kenilworth,  and  went  at  an  early  age  t*. 
Westminster  School,  whence  he  was  ehcU^i 
to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
In  1822  he  took  a  second  class  in  liit.  Hum., 
and  was  ordained  in  1825  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  His  first  curacy  was  Drayton 
Bassett,  near  Tamworth,  but  he  soon  becum- 
assistant-curate  at  Stowe,  Morning  Liecian-r 
at  St.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  and  Prebendary  of 
the  Cathedral.  He  afterwards  went^  M 
Brighton  for  his  health*B  sake,  and  in  1857  ac- 
cepted the  incumbency  of  All  Saints',  Boyp*- 
Hill,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1876. 

A  biography  of  him  in  the  OuarAm 
by  a  personal  friend  stated: — "Ho  was  « 
churchman  to  the  backbone  in  all  his  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  in  theology.  He  had  formed 
his  opinions  in  the  school  of  Andrews? 
and  Bull,  and  remained  to  the  last  a  consist 
ent  Anglican,  firmly  opposed  to  all  which 
seemed  to  him  to  have  a  tendency  to  Bomiab. 
as  distinguished  from  Catholic,  views.  H^ 
wus  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Engh^Ji 
Church  Union,  and  for  many  years  vice-presi- 
dent, but  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  line  they 
were  taking,  withdrew  from  the  coonril, 
though  still  allowing  his  name  to  remain  <n 
the  list  of  members." 

The  first  work  which  brought  him  befon* 
the  world  was  the  Portrait  of  an  lagl^si^ 
Churehtnan,  published  in  1838.  He  also  wrote : 
—The  Siege  ofLiehJield,  EeeUeiastee  AMglieama, 
The  Duties  of  a  Chrittian,  Chariot  Lever,  Fort$S  of 
Arden  Clement  Walton,  Bernard  Z^He,  Chmrh 
Clavering,  and  the  Ordinance  of  Confeenem. 

Oreswell,  Edwakd  \h.  1797,  d,  \m\ 
bom  at  Denton,  near  Manchester,  died  m 
Oxford.  A  very  learned  writer  on  Chronology, 
and  on  Gkw^  Harmony.  He  was  Vice- 
Principal  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxfopi- 
He  wrote  several  disputations  on  the  Principles 
and  Arrangement  of  the  Harmony  of  th<* 
Gk)spels,  an  exposition  of  the  PSraUes,  and  & 
reply  to  Bishop  Colenso,  The  Thru  WUmsm 
and  the  Threefold  Law.  Dean  Stanley  pro^ 
nounced  this  the  best  of  all  the  replies  which 
Colenso's  book  called  forth. 

Gretier,  Jambs,  a  Jesuit,  bom  at  tfsrck- 
dorf,  twenty-five  years  proferaor  at  Ingold- 
stadt,  an  eminent  controversialist  and  stod^t 
of  antiquity.  He  died  at  IngoldstHdt  in  1633, 
aged  sixty-three.    He  was  a  very  volominoaa 
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ay  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin 
but  his  learning  did  not  make  him  a 
teefl-A^liled  criticy  and  he  mistook  many 
^pcriom  worka  for  genuine.  Hia  moat  valu- 
ihie  wQtk  mm  a  folio  voliime,  de  Strneta  Crueej 
paUiohed  in  161 6.  But  hia  chief  fame  in  hia 
iiy  rented  on  hia  unoompxomiaing  hostility 
ti/  :he  Refoimed  doctrines. 

Gxfj  Yxuam,    [Fkanczscaks.] 

flricwimcll,  Johakn  Jakob  [b,  at  Dann- 
<Adt,  1745;  d.  at  Jena,  1812].— A  learned 
kxtual  critic  of  the  New  Testament.  He  may 
'«  cdled  the  first  critical  editor  of  the  New 
rt^tament  in  Germany,  the  impulse,  as  Oanon 
WeatcciU  shows,  proceeding  originally  from 
Eiurluh  Bcholan— FeU,  Walton,  and   MilL 
iriit^bach's  principle,  though  sound  in  his 
<  k/saificAtion  of  texts  on  existing  documents, 
Via  delectiYe  for  want  of  evidence  which  he 
^  not,  hot  which  succeeding  investigations 
bave  laid  open.     He  took  the  text  of  Erasmus, 
Jid  revised    cautiously    from    it.     But    he 
!i&nily  realised  how  all  existing  manuscripts 
had  been  altered  in  the  course  of  ages,  and 
W  not  the  means  of  grouping  kindred  docu- 
7i>nit8  and  observing  the  nature  of  the  varia* 
*i<i!i8  between  them.     Hence  Canon  Westcott, 
vbile  he  shows  tiiat   his  text  of  the  New 
Testament  is  of  inferior  worth,  declares  that 
li^  nsme  should  be  *'  venerated  above  that  of 
'•rezy  other  textual  critic  of  the  New  Testa- 
-aeot"    [voL    ii.,    p.     186],    and    that    if 
His  endeavours  to  obtain  a  secure  historical 
ixmdstion  for  the  text  had  been  faithfully 
folbwed  up  in  his  spirit,  most  of  the  difficul- 
tly woold  by  this  time  have  been  removed. 
"  In  talcing  up  hia  investigations  afresh,  we 
^re,  we  trust,  found  a  way  not  only  to  make 
*  somewhat   nearer    approxioiation    to    the 
ipostoUc  text  than  our  inunediate  predeces- 
"^n,  bat  also  to  strengthen  the  critical  beises 
•m  which  their  own  texts  are  for  the  most 
}«itiottndel'*    It  will  be  seen  that  Gries- 
'«ch,  though  a  hold  critic,  was  also  cautious 
4iid  tboaghtfulf  a  wise  exemplar  of  all  who 
'Q^d«rtske  work  like  his. 

Gnmshaw,  William. — This  devoted  and 
Wd-workiiig  minister  was  bom  on  Sept. 
^ni,  1708,  at  Brindle,  near  Preston,  being 
^located  at  the  schools  of  Blackburn  and 
Heflkia,  in  Lancashire.  When  eighteen  years 
"I  «ge  he  became  a  member  of  Christ^s 
<''>IIegef  Qunbridge,  where  all  the  serious 
impressions  of  religion  he  had  had  in  his 
yoooger  days  were  dispelled  by  the  evil  in- 
duence  and  impiety  of  those  with  whom  he 
^^'^'ciated.  On  his  ordination,  some  revival 
'^  ^  lonaer  higher  aspirations  took  place, 
^«t  it  was  merely  a  passing  emotion,  and 
h  many  jMrs  he  mingled  with  all  those 
'^paaiona  who  were  known  as  worldly 
^<i  evQ.minded  men,  even  when  he  was 
^ioister  at  Todmorden,  in  Lancashire. 
'^^  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  a  wonderful 
<^e  took  place  in  his  heart,  and  from 


that  time  he  laboured  incessantly  among  his 
people  to  draw  their  hearts  upwards.     He 
frequently  preached  thirty  times  in  a  week, 
walking  many  miles  from  village  to  village, 
so  that  all  might  hear  the  sound  of  the  Gospel. 
He  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  Dr.  Owen's 
book  on  Justifieation,  about  1742,  and  although 
he  never  had  the  advantage  of  the  friendship 
of  any  of  the  earnest  men  associated  with 
the  revival  of  religion,  yet  his  own  preaching 
about  this  time  became  more  and  more  effect- 
ive, influencing  all  who  heard  him.   When  he 
was  at  Haworth,  near  Bradford,  his  earnest 
efforts  there  seemed  marvellously  successful 
in  awakening  the  rough  and  ignorant  people 
amongst  whom  he  then  labour^    His  liv^y, 
poweHul  way  of  impressing  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  was  so  talkea  about,  that  for  nearlv 
twenty  years    people   flocked    to    Hawortk 
from  long  distances,  just  to  hear  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw.      He  instituted  evening  lectures  on 
Sunday,  although  preaching  morning    and 
afternoon.     For  sixteen  years,  although  en- 
during an  immense  amount  of  fatigue  con- 
stantly, he  enjoyed    splendid    health,    only 
having  one  illness  in  that  time.    He  was 
truly  beloved  by  his  people  and  family,  and 
when  he  died,  April  7th,  1763,  from  a  fever 
caught  in  visiting  assiduoasly  the  poor  who 
were  ill  with  it,  there  was  a  universal  mourn- 
ing.   His  daily  habit  was  to  rise  at  five,  and  on 
awaking  he  always  said  the  dozology.     An- 
other custom  he  had  was  to  address  his  family 
and    servants   after    morning    and    evening 
prayer  as  if  they  might  never  meet  again, 
commending  them  all  most   earnestly   into 
God*8  care  and  keeping.     He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty-five,  rejoicing  that  he  had 
no  wealth  to  leave  behind  him,  having  re- 
fused all  worldly  advancement,  and  making 
a  point  of  giving  away  in  his  lifetime  every- 
thing that  he  could  possibly  do  without.     His 
religious  biographies  were  deservedly  popular, 

Gzindaly  Eomukd,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  bom  at  St.  Bees  in  1519.  He 
studied  at  Oxford  under  Bishop  Ridley,  to 
whom  he  became  chaplain  in  1562.  The  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  he  spent  in  exile  at  Stras- 
burv  and  Frankfort  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  became  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
and  soon  after  Bishop  of  London.  He  showed 
himself  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  but  waa  anxious  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Church.  Nicholas  Gallais,  a  French 
writer,  in  a  letter  to  Grindal,  speaks  of  him 
as  working  against  the  Anabaptists,  and 
states  that  he  "  kept  the  rash  and  innovating 
within  bounds,  repressed  the  insolent  and  re- 
fractory, humbled  the  proud,  protected  the 
innocent)  appeased  quarrels  and  disputes,  and 
made  himself  a  veritable  Ireneeus  and  peace- 
maker.** Grindal  was  preferred  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  and  in  1575  succeeded 
Parker  at  Canterbury.  He  found  the  diocese 
in  a    very    unsatisfactory    state.      A    good 
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account  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  notes  of  a 
%dsitation  held  a  year  and  a  half  before  Grin- 
dal*8  translation  to  the  primacy.  Parker  says 
that  about  sixty  parishes  had  little  or  no 
religious  teaching.  Grindal  accordingly  ex- 
erted himself  to  encourage  the  revival  of 
preaching,  and  to  restore  to  the  Church  a 
learned  and  faithful  ministry.  Queen 
Elizabeth  ordered  him  to  stop  the  meet- 
ings for  "  prophesyings."  He  refused,  and 
was  suspended.  She  even  contemplated  his 
deposition.  He  died  in  1583.  His  writings, 
which  are  unimportant,  are  published  by  the 
Parker  Society. 

QroBSet^te,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
was  bom  at  Stradbroke,  in  Suffolk,  in  1176, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  He  sur- 
passed all  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar. 
From  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric 
of  Lincoln  in  1235,  he  set  himself  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  in  this  work 
displayed  a  fearless  love  of  justice  without 
respect  of  persons.  He  began  by  visiting  the 
rehgious  housei*,  and  insisting  that  they 
should  provide  fit  clergy  to  labour  in  the 
parishes  whence  they  drew  their  tithes.  He 
had,  at  one  time,  been  a  loyid  supporter  of 
Papal  authority  against  the  King,  and  several 
times  prevented  Henry  III.  from  giving 
bishoprics  to  unfit  persons ;  but  at  last  the 
conduct  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  filling  the  best 
benefices  in  England  with  Italians  who  did 
not  even  come  into  the  country,  but  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  the  revenues,  opened 
his  eyes  as  to  the  unworthy  yoke  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  submitted.  He  had  gone  to 
Kome  to  try  to  get  a  greater  control  exercised 
over  the  monasteries,  which  were  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops,  and 
while  there  saw  how  the  worldliness  of  the 
Papal  See  hindered  the  Church  reform  for 
which  he  was  labouring,  and  in  1260,  at  a 
Council  held  at  Lyons,  he  caused  a  sermon 
U>  be  read  before  the  Pope  and  Cfeirdinals, 
charging  them  as  the  authors  of  the  abuses  of 
the  Church.  In  1253  Innocent  commanded 
Grosset^te  to  appoint  his  nephew,  Frederick 
de  Lavagna,  to  the  first  canonry  that  should 
be  vacant  at  Lincoln ;  this  the  Bishop  refused 
to  do,  and  the  Pope,  in  a  fury,  t^eatened 
him  with  excommunication.  Some  say  that 
this  threat  was  carried  out,  but  that  Grosset^te 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  it,  and  quietly 
continued  his  episcopal  functions ;  others  aver 
that  his  having  died  under  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication rests  on  very  doubtful  au- 
thority. He  died  in  1263,  aged  seventy-eight, 
and  was  venerated  by  the  nation  as  a  saint. 
Pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  tomb  in  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  but  he  was  never  canonised, 
though  Edward  I.  requested  that  he  might 
be. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  oonmionly  called  De 
GrooUy  was  a  native  of  Delft,  in  Holland  \b, 
1683,  d.   1646].    He  came  of  a  good  family, 


and  from  his  earliest  youth  di^layed  a  it 
markable  capacity  for  learning;  at  the  a^ 
of  eleven  he  entered  the  University  of  Leyde: 
and  took  his  degree  while  only  in  his  tift««^l 
year.    In  1598  he  accompanied  the  celebrau- 
Remonstrant  Bameveldt  on   an  embasy  t 
Paris,  where  he  was    received  with    mui- 
favour  by  Henry  IV.    He   began   even  . 
this  early  age  to  publish  some  valuable  yKs^rkt 
He  remained  in  France  one  year,  and  on  hi 
return  to  Holland  was  called  to  the  bar.     h 
1607  he  was  made  Advocate-General  fur  th< 
Treasury  of  Holland,  and  in  1613  Connul 
Pensionary  of  Botterdam.     In  1615  he  v:,: 
sent  to  England  to  negotiate  about  the  wh<i> 
fisheries  of  Greenland,  from  which  the  En^ 
lish  wanted  to  exclude  the    Dutch.     Kiev 
James  received  him  very  welL     Soon  aft*: 
this  he  became    very  intimate  with  Old»i 
Bameveldt,  whom  he  supported  both  with  Li* 
writings  and  his   favour;    the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Remonstrants  and  Gomansts  wcr>j 
at  their  height  in  Holland,  and  Grotios  be- 
came involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  his»  fricrs  i. 
In  1619  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment in  the  castle  of  Loevestein ;  his  -vn*:, 
Mary  Reggersburg,  shared  his  captivity,  an<i 
by  a  stratagem  she  contrived  his  escape ;  ^i- 
persuaded  her  husband  to  get  into  a  large  dxtfZ 
which  was  used  for  the  conveyance  of  bouks 
and  linen  for  his  use  in  the  castle,  and  thu«  h' 
passed  the  guards,  and  made  his  way  throoict 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  into  France',  wheiv  ht 
was  kindly  received  by  Louis  XIII.     Prince 
Frederic  of  Orange  invited  him  to  return  to 
Holland  in  1631,  but  he  had  been  there  but  a. 
little  while  before  his  enemies  contrived  thi! 
he  should  be  banished.     In  1632  he  wtst  if* 
Hamburg,  where  he  remained  till  1636,  uii 
then  was  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  Oxtx- 
stiem,    Councillor    to    Queen    Christine   *•( 
Sweden,  and  her  Ambassador  to  France.   This 
post  he  held  till  1646,  in  spite  of  many  diffi- 
culties with  Richelieu  and  Mazarin ;  he  thi'ii 
went  to  Stockholm,  but  the  chmate  did  n'<t 
agree  with  him,  and  he  tendered  his  resigiu- 
tion  of  office  to  the  Queen.     On  his  way  to- 
wards Liibeck,  he  was  seized  with  iUnefis,  and 
died  at  Rostock,  Aug.  28th,  1645.    Grotias 
was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  m'.n 
of  his  time.     His  works  are  very  numerr»!i5, 
treating  of  divinity,  jurisprudence,  history, 
literature,  and  poetry.    Amongst  them  are  d< 
VerxUUe  Religumit  Christiana  ;  de  Saiis/actum 
Chrieti,  written  to  prove  that  the   ReincA- 
strants  were  not  Socinians;  Annaies  «i  SisUru' 
de  Bebue  Belgieit ;  many   poems  in  Dutch. 
Latin,    and    Gheek.      His    most   celebiat<-«i 
work,    however,  is  de  Jm-e  BeUi   et   P»rt». 
which  has  been  translated  into  all  the  Eur> 
pean  languages,  and  may  be  cofiadoed  th^- 
basis  of  international  law. 

Gudllle.  St.,  daughter  of  Theodric,  Dnke 
of  Ix)rraine,  died  712.  Her  life  was  sertrf  Jr 
ascetic,  and  she  was  canonised^  on  account  (i 
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the  alleged  miradeB  wrought  at  her  tomb. 
8he  is  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  Brus- 
eels  and  the  beautiful  cathedral  there  ia 
dedicated  to  her. 

Guelphs  and  OldbeUines. — ^The  names 
of  the  two  gr^t  parties  in  the  famoos  fac- 
tion which  distracted  the  ''Holy  Boman 
Empire  "  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  a 
constant  conflict  going  on  from  the  eleventh  to 
thi:  f  oorteenth  c«ntariee  between  the  Emperors 
uf  Gernoany  and  the  Popes.  To  the  Roman 
(■ithohc  tins  is  the  struggle  of  the  Church 
ajT'iinflt  the  World,  whikt  to  the  opposite 
puty  it  is  the  struggle  of  liberty  against 
!<biTitaAl  tyranny.  The  Ghibellines  were  the 
supporters  of  the  Imperial  authority  in  Italy, 
the  Guelphs  the  adherents  of  the  Papal  power. 
The  Ghibellines  represented  the  great  house  of 
Hohenstaafen,  and  their  name  is  supposed  to 
be  an  Italian  corruption  of  Wethlingera,  so 
ciUed  from  their  castle  of  Weibling  on  the 
I^uss.  The  Guelphs  derived  their  name  from 
the  Pope's  ally,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  as- 
sumption of  these  party  names  is  said  to  have 
N-en  at  the  great  battle  of  Weinsberg,  in 
Suabia,  fought  in  1 140,  when  the  battle-cry 
03  either  side  was  **^  fiier  Guelfe,*'  and  "  BUer 
Ghibellines."     [Holt  Boican  Empibb.] 

Gnido  CffAreaMOw — A  Benedictine  monk, 
celebnued  for  the  improved  methods  which 
hr"  introduced  of  teaching  church  music.  He 
«Tote  two  hooka  on  this  subject  about  the  year 
1028,  and  is  said  to  have  named  the  six  notes 
of  the  gamat  from  the  hymn — 
UT  qHsantloMi$, 

Ml-ra  anUmim, 
PA-muli  tuorum, 
SOL-MpoQuti, 
LA-Wi  rMtttm. 

Gnlldfl  [A.-S.  yUdany  <<to  ^y"]  were 
originally  associations  in  towns  intended  to 
prumote  the  common  weal,  and  resembling 
modem  "Friendly  Sodeties."  They  were 
the  real  germs  of  municipal  corporations. 
Then  arose  religious  guilds,  of  which  there 
trere  several  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  per- 
formance of  works  of  mercy,  and  carrying 
>n  religious  services.  The  revenues  of  these 
?uilda  were  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
ima  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
rhe  reviral  of  religious  guilds  in  our  own  time 
2  one  of  the  results  oi  the  High  Church 
ooTement.  The  first  was  established  in  1861, 
iie  Giujd  of  St.  Alban  of  Birmingham,  which 
VjQjdAted  entirely  of  communicants  of  the 
.'horch  of  England,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
I  t)pe  of  such  institutions.  The  official 
vport  says  of  it : — 

Tie  oifecU  of  the  Guild  ar^— [1]  To  assist 
be  clergy  in  maintaining  the  Catholic  faith, 
ind  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
lidrines  of  the  Church,  eroecially  those 
Lmng  reference  to  the  Holy  Wnity,  the  In- 
^mation  and  Atonement  of  our  I^rd  Jesus 
-hnst,  and  the  graces  conferred  in  and  by  the 


Sacraments.  [2]  To  oppose  latitudinarianism, 
rationalism,  and  infidelity.  [3]  To  support  the 
independence  in  spiritual  matters  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  all  Churches  in 
communion  with  her.  [4]  To  revive  and 
maintain  a  religious  observance  of  all  the 
Offices  of  the  Church,  by  promoting  the  pub- 
lic administration  of  Holy  Baptism,  Confir- 
mation, frequent  Communion,  regular  attend- 
ance at  daily  prayer,  and  a  proper  observance 
of  fasts,  festivals,  and  commemorations,  [o] 
To  assist  the  clergy  in  parochial  and  mission 
work  without  encroaching  upon  their  special 
duties,  and  to  uphold  their  proper  spiritual 
authority.  [6]  To  support  the  clergy  in  the 
promotion  oi  decency,  order,  and  reverence 
in  public  worship.  [7]  To  aid  in  the  building, 
endowment,  and  decoration  of  churches,  the 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  religious 
schools,  and  in  other  beneficent  designs.  [8] 
To  encourage  the  practice  of  piety,  virtue, 
and  charity  ;  to  teach  the  ignorant,  assist  the 
weak,  succour  the  distressed,  console  the 
afflicted,  relieve  the  poor,  visit  the  sick,  and 
help  to  bury  the  dead.  [9]  To  promote  unity 
in  the  Church. 

The  honorary  works  carried  on  by  the 
different  branches  and  members  are  chiefly 
the  following :— A  home  lor  destitute  or 
orphan  boys;  schools  of  various  kinds,  es- 
pecially night  and  Sunday  classes;  clubs; 
guilds,  and  institutes  for  the  young ;  visiting 
the  sick  and  distressed;  choirs,  choir-train- 
ing, and  the  formation  of  church-music 
societies ;  special  services  in  churches ;  lay 
missions;  the  Christian  burial  of  the  dead, 
burial  societies,  etc. ;  the  development  of  the 
guild  life.  ■ 

The  Kalendar  of  the  English  Church  Union 
has  a  list  of  many  of  these  guilds,  e.g,  "  St. 
Alphege,*'  for  supplying  churdi  furniture  and 
vestments  to  poor  churches ;  *<  St.  Matthew," 
to  remove  the  existing  prejudices  of  Secular- 
ists; "St.  Luke,"  to  promote  the  Catholic 
Faith  among  tiie  medical  profession;  the 
"Confraternity  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity," 
for  mutual  encouragement  in  theological 
study ;  "  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sami- 
ment,"  to  bear  witness  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Beal  Presence,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a  "  Rail- 
way Guild,"  a  »*  Church  and  Stage  Guild," 
an  "  Army  Guild,"  etc.,  etc.  Bfany  belong  to 
special  districts.  There  are  fifty-six  enu- 
merated in  the  Ealendar.  In  1873  was 
founded  the  Church  Guilds  Union,  by  which 
all  may  gather  together  in  an  annual  meeting. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  these  are 
lay  societies. 

Chlisotf  Francois  Pibrre  Guillavme,  a 
French  statesman  and  P»}testant,  was  bom 
at  Nismes,  in  1787.  His  father  was  g^uillot- 
ined  in  1794,  and  the  widow  went  to  Geneva 
with  her  children.  Fran9oi8  went  to  Paris  in 
1805  to  study.  In  1812  he  assisted  M.  de 
Montanes,  Professor  of   History,  and    soon 
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after  himself  became  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  which  post  he  filled  with  great  dis- 
tinction.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  his  political  career  began,  and  he 
became  Councillor  of  State;  but  on  the  return 
of  Napoleon  resumed  his  professorship.  In 
1820,  after  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de 
Berri,  he  and  the  other  Royalists  were  ex- 
pelled. His  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  were 
crowded,  but  he  was  forced  to  discontinue 
tbem,  his  outspoken  opinions  giving  offence. 
They  were  renewed  in  1828.  In  1830  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  he  did  a  great  deal  towards  the  Revolu- 
tion of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  Guizot  made  his  escape,  but  was 
allowed  to  return  to  France  in  the  next  year, 
and  devoted  himself  to  theological  and  his- 
torical studies.  He  died  at  Val  Richer  in 
1874.  Guisot's  early  works  are  all  political, 
but  later  on  he  wrote  some  religious  books,  all 
tingled  with  Calvinism,  as  The  Church  and 
Christian  Society ,  Meditations  on  the  Eeeenee  rf 
the  Christian  Belif^ion,  He  was  the  founder  of 
three  sodeties— the  Biblical,  Primary  Pro- 
testant Instruction,  and  Protestant  History 
Societies. 

Oimdlllphf  one  of  the  chief  earlier  Eng- 
lish architects,  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee  When 
Lanfranc  was  made  by  William  the  Conqueror 
first  Abbot  of  Caen,  and  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Gundulph  accompanied  him  to 
both  places.  In  1077,  through  his  patron's  in- 
fluence, he  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  his  cathedral 
[RocHESTBiu]  He  also  built  an  episcopal 
residence  at  Mailing,  near  Maidstone.  This 
residence  still  exists,  and  is  pronounced  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  to  be  the  oldest 
Norman  keep  in  the  world.  [When  Mr. 
Parker  expressed  this  opinion,  the  present 
writer  pointed  out  to  him  that  in  the  keep  at 
Falaise  is  shown  the  room  in  which  the  Con- 
queror was  bom.  He  replied  with  proo& 
that  that  keep  could  not  have  been  built 
until  after  the  Conqneror*8  death.]  Other 
churches  in  Kent  have  remains  of  his  work 
in  them,  but  the  most  &imous  is  the 
White  Tower,  or  keep  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
Gundulph  held  the  post  of  Father  Confessor 
to  the  Queen,  and  died  in  1107. 

Giuming,  Pbtxr  [b,  1613,  d,  1684], 
Bishop,  first  of  Chichester  [1669],  then  of  Ely 
[1674],  was  the  son  of  Peter  Gunning,  minis- 
ter of  How,  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  soon  won  a  name  for  industry 
and  learning.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out 
against  King  Charles,  he  proposed  with  great 
vehemence  that  the  University  should  pub- 
lish a  protestation  against  the  Solemn  League, 
which  was  afterwards  done.  Not  long  after, 
upon  his  refusal  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  he 


was  turned  out  of  his  Fdlowahip^  and  whet 
University  fell  under  the  power  Off  the  Pa 
ment  forces,  he  removed  to  Oxford.     On 
fall  of  the  King,  Gunning  settled  in  Lod^ 
and  had  a  constant  oongregatiaii  in  the  cht 
at  Exeter  House,  in  the  Strand,  hftring  vt 
times  conf  erenoes  with  Roman  Catholics,  P: 
byterians,  Anabaptists,  QuakexSy  Independt 
etc.,  in  defence  of   the  Church  of  £nglt 
Upon  the  Restoration  he  was  made  Prebi 
ary  of  Canterbury,  and  Master  of  St^  Jo 
College,  Cambridge.    He  was  first  Haj| 
Professor,  and  soon  after  Regains  Profess 
Divinity,  and    upon    the    death   of    fif 
King  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Chichi 
and  from  thence  translated  to  the  bishop 
Ely,  where  he  died  in  1684.    He  possess 
almost  universal  knowledge,  was  a  pro 
divine,    and   had    a    wonderfully    reti 
memory ;  he  was  very  charitable  to  tht 
and  by  his  last  will  left  the  remainder 
estate  for  the  A%tgmentatien  of  poor  Vie> 
His  works  are : — A  Contention  far  ike  tS 
defeiace  of  Infant  Baptism ;  Sehiem  Utm 
or  a  late  conference  between  Mr.  Petei 
ning  and  Mr.  John  Pearson  on  the  on- 
and  two  disputants  of  the  Roman  pec 
on  the  other  (this  book  was  first  prii 
Paris,  in  1668,  by  the  Roman  GathoE 
afterwards   twice  by  the    members 
Church  of  England ) ;    The  Paschal  t 
Fast  Apostolical  and  Perpetual,  etc 

Onmall,  William  [h.  1616,  d. 
was  Rector  of  Lavenham,  Soffolk.  B 
author  of  The  Christian  in  Complete  • 
or  a  Treatise  on  the  Saints*  War  wUh  f. 
which  was  first  published  in  1655. 

Gumeyf  Josbpk  John,  a  phiki 
Quaker,  was  bom   at  Kariham  Ha 
Norwich,  in  1788.    He  studied  pri« 
Oxford,  and  in  1818  became  a  ministi 
Society  of  Friends,  in  which  his  p 
became  very  famous.     In  the  same 
accompanied  his  sister,  Mrs.  fVy  [Tb 
bbth],  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
prisons  there.    From  1837  to  1840 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  u 
return  to  Europe  went  to  Holland^ 
Switaerland,    France,  and    Germs, 
object  was  to  improve  prison  disci| 
to  endeavour  to  induce  Louis  Fb 
abolish  the  slave  trade  in  the  Frencb  ) 

He  was  also  prominent  as  a  total  «  << 

He  died  in  1847. 

Gumey  took  a  prominent  part  is 
and  organising  several  societies.    S  i 

author  of  several  works,  as  Koiea  ^ 

Discipline  ;  Ohservatiens  on  the  Mttk 
liarities  of  the  Society  ofFriende;  i 
the    West    Indies;    Essays  cm     " 
Doctrines,  and  Practical 
tianity  ;  Puseyism  traced  teifs  J 
Water  is  Best^v^m^l 
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OntUaCv  ^-^  Presbyter  and  hermit  of 
Ctovkmd,  was  bom  in  674.  His  father,  Pen- 
vall.  was  desoKided  from  the  Iclinga,  a  race 
of  Merca,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
GathkcingB,  after  whom  the  son  was  called. 
He  was  baptised  in  infancy.  He  was  very 
fierce  against  the  Britons,  and  fought  against 
thera  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  men.  After 
twenty  yeais'  warfare  he  determined  to 
give  ap  militazy  life,  and  to  retire  from  the 
world,  so  went  to  the  monastery  of  Repton. 
Here  he  heard  aocoonts  of  the  early  hermits, 
aoid  was  stirred  to  follow  their  example.  He 
i^tirted  in  search  of  a  fitting  place,  and  found  a 
swampy,  aninhabited  island,  named  Crowland, 
said  to  be  haunted  by  devils,  which  lav  to  the 
south  of  Lincolnflhire.  Here  he  lived  for  some 
time  in  solitude,  and  many  stories  are  told  of 
his  ^mggles  with  demons.  He  isrepresentedin 
medi;eTal  art  in  the  form  of  a  monk  wielding 
a  scourge,  with  a  dragon,  or  evil  spirit,  at  his 
te^t.  His  fame  soon  spread,  and  many  people 
flecked  to  him.  Gradually  the  swamp  be- 
eaioe  cultivated  and  drained  by  Outhlac,  and 
his  companions  Cissa,  his  successor  Becccl, 
and  Egbert  his  chief  friend.  Guihlac  was 
ordained  priest  by  Hedda,  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
He  died  after  a  week's  illness,  on  April  11th, 
714.  Ring  Ethelbald  erected  a  monasterv 
m  the  site  of  the  cell  and  oratory,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  St  Bartholomew,  Guthlac's  patron 
uiot. 

QnyOfn,  jMAmn  Marib  Bowibk  db  la 
UoTHE,  was  bom  in  April,  1648,  at  Montar^s, 
in  Franoa  Her  parents  were  well-to-do,  and 
oi  pious  life.  They  both  had  been  married 
before,  and  each  had  a  family ;  and  one  of  her 
half-sisters,  a  nun  in  the  Ursuline  convent  at 
Uontargia,  was  the  cause  of  her  being  placed 
for  education  there.  She  early  formed  the 
isolation  to  give  herself  to  God,  and  refused 
to  become  maidof-honour  to  the  widowed 
Eagliah  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  In  1663 
b&  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Paris, 
uid  the  following  year  she  was  married  to  a 
ncfa  gentleman  of  the  court,  M.  Guyon.  Her 
hosland  was  often  cold  and  harsh  with  her, 
to^e  turned  more  and  more  towards  religion, 
and  sought  for  counsel  from  a  Franciscan  who 
had  spent  five  years  in  solitude,  who  said  to 
her,  "  Accustom  yourself  to  seek  Otod  in  your 
heart,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  find  Him.*' 
From  the  day  of  this  speech,  July  22nd,  1668, 
^e  always  dated  her  conversion.  Her  increased 
fenroor  met  with  little  favour  from  her  hus- 
Wd.  Her  only  worldly  joy  was  in  her 
three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  but 
the  yonngpest  boy  died  of  small-pox.  About 
the  Bame  time  she  became  acquainted  with 
Francis  de  la  Combe,  an  eloquent  Bamabite 
friar,  whom  she  inspired  with  her  views, 
and  he  became  the  foremost  preacher  of 
"QciETiMf  *•  [q.v.]  as  it  was  called  in  France. 
After  a  few  years  he  was  seized  by  a  lettre- 
^c-c$ek4tf  and  sent  to  the  Basulle  for  heresy. 


He  was  afterwards  placed  in  another  prison, 
and  a  prisoner  he  remained  until  his  death, 
twenty-two  years  after  his  first  arrest. 
In  1672  another  heavy  blow  fell  upon  her  : 
her  father  and  little  daughter  died  nearly 
togfether.  Ck>nvinced  that  it  was  God^s  wiU 
to  perfect  her  by  afflictions,  she  marked  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  her  conversion  by 
drawing  up  what  she  called  a  "marriage 
covenant  with  the  Saviour.*'  Soon  after  came 
on  what  she  calls  a  "state  of  deprivation," 
i.e.  a  deprivation  of  the  consolation  of  religion, 
which  lasted  six  years.  Her  husband  died  in 
1676,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  works  of 
love  and  charity  in  different  parts  of  France 
and  Italy,  being  forced  to  move  constantly,  in 
consequence  of  the  persecution  of  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  whose  request  that  she  would  go 
into  a  convent  was  refused.  In  1686  she 
returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  she  was 
seized,  and  confined  for  eight  months,  when 
she  regained  her  liberty  through  an  applica- 
tion to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  Abb^  F£nblon 
[q.v.],  which  led  Bossuet  to  suspect  her, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine 
her  writings.  After  the  trial  she  roent  a 
short  time  in  a  convent  at  Meaux.  On  her 
return  to  Paris  she  was  imprisoned  at  Vin- 
cennes.  She  was  removed  to  the  Bastille  in 
1698,  and  remained  there  till  1702,  when  she 
was  released,  but  banished  to  Blois,  where 
she  died  in  1717. 

The  poems  of  Madame  Guyon  are  well 
known  to  English  readers  through  the 
charming  translation  of  Cowper.  See  a 
full  account  of  them  in  the  notes  to  the  Globe 
Edition, 

OymnOBOphiats  [Or.  gymno*,  "naked ; " 
and  aophwy  "  wise  "]. — Hermit  philosophers 
who  lived  in  lonely  places,  all  but  naked. 
They  were  originally  a  Hindoo  sect,  and  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  found  imitators 
among  Christians  when  monasticism  rose. 
There  were  many  on  the  Upper  Nile,  who 
were  much  resorted  to  by  persons  wanting 
counsel. 

Gyro-vaffif  or  "  circuit-wanderers,"  was 
the  name  given  to  certain  monks  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  who  were  without 
piety,  and  who  led  a  wandering,  unprofitable 
life.  St.  Benedict  mentioned  them  when 
drawing  up  his  rule,  and  describes  them  as 
being  worse  than  the  8arabaitjb  [q.v.]. 
Augustine  and  Cassianus  wrote  against  them, 
and  several  synods  of  Gaul  condemned  them, 
also  the  synod  of  Trullo  (691),  which  tried 
to  suppress  them  by  ordering  that  every  monk 
should  spend  three  years  in  the  same  mona- 
stery, and  that  the  vagabonds  calling  them- 
selves hermits — evidently  the  Gyro-vagi — 
should  be  driven  into  the  desert.  They  seem 
to  have  disappeared  when  the  Benedictine 
rule  was  generally  adopted. 
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Eacket,  John,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  was 
born  in  London  in  1592.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  and  at  Trinity  Ck)llege,  Cam- 
'  bridge.  He  was  ordained  in  1618,  and 
became  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and  incumbent 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  where  he  was 
famed  for  his  preaching.  In  1631  he  was 
made  Archdeacon  of  Beidford.  At  the  pro- 
posal, during  the  Civil  War,  to  disestablish 
the  bishops,  Hacket  was  chosen  to  speak  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
bishops.  He  gained  his  point,  but  shortly 
after  the  question  was  raised  again  and 
carried.  Hacket  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time,  but  at  the  Restoration  became  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  The  Puritans  had 
desecrated  and  pillaged  the  cathedral,  but 
Hacket,  during  the  eight  years  of  his  episco- 
pacy, had  it  re-built,  spending  twenty 
thousand  pounds  on  it,  mostly  at  his  own 
expense.  He  was  very  generous,  and  among 
his  public  donations  he  left  twelve  hundred 
pounds  to  Trinity  College,  and  his  books,  worth 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  to  the  library.  He 
was  a  n-eat  philolog^r  and  divine,  and 
possessed  a  wonderful  memory.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  Life  of  Archbishop  WUliatMf  and 
of  several  sermons.  He  died  in  1670,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year. 

Eaddan,  Arthur  West,  B.D.  [b,  1816,  d. 
1873],  a  learned  and  industrious  writer  of  the 
Church  of  England.  After  a  distinguished 
career  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Oxford  movement,  being  an 
intimate  friend  of  Isaac  Williams.  In  the 
Convocation  House  he  was  a  keen  and  inde- 
fati^ble  worker,  and  preceded  Canon  Liddon 
as  Bampton  Lecturer.  His  chief  work  was 
wrought  in  connection  with  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Dr.  Stubbs,  viz.  Councils  and  EccU- 
siastical  Docttments  relating  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  He  edited  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Bramhall,  and  of  Thomdike,  for  the 
Anglo-Catholie  Library y  and  wrote,  in  the 
Eepliea  to  Essays  and  Reviews^  on  the  reli- 
gious aspect  of  England  in  tiie  eighteenth 
century— perhaps  the  only  article  in  the 
volume  of  ^rmanent  value.  He  also  wrote 
several  articles  in  Smith's  religious  dic- 
tionaries. The  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  as  rector  of  Barton-on-the- 
Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  died. 

Hades.    [Hell.] 

Hadrian^  Persecution  of. — The  Em- 
peror Hadrian  reigned  from  a.d.  1 1 7-1 38.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  special  feeling  against 
the  Christians,  considering  Jews,  Sa^maritans, 
and  Christians  alike  as  mountebanks  and  im- 
postors, only  worthy  of  contempt.  But  his 
great  attachment  to  pagan  superstitions  in- 
directly encouraged  the  popular  hatred,  and 


persecution  was  rife  in  his  reign.   The  saflef«> 
ings  of  the  Christians  stirred  them  up  H 
make  some  representations  to  the  Emperot 
and  during  a  visit  to  Athens  in  the  sixth  rot 
of  his  reign    he   was  presented    with  t# 
apologies,  one  written  by  Quadratos,  Biaki 
of  Athens,  and  the  other  by  Aristidea,  wt 
before  his  conversion,  had  been  an  Aihesst 
philosopher.      The    apologies    probably  f 
fiuenced  Hadrian's  reply  to  a  letter  from  t 
proconsul  of  Asia,  SereniuB  Ghi^anianos,  wlf       i 
drew  his  attention  to  the  unreasonablene^ 
putting  Christians  to  death  for  a  mere  n^^ 
unconnected  with  any  crime,    in   otdflf 
satisfy  the    prejudice   of    the  people. 
Emperor  i^ldres^ed  a  rescript  to  the  snooi 
of  Granianus,  MinuciusFundanns,instnie 
him  [1]  that  Christians  were  to  be  gnat 
fair  and  open  trial,  in   which  they  t 
answer  their  accusers ;  [2]  that  they  tm 
be  punished  only  for  actual  breach  ol 
laws;    [3]  that  the  authors  of  calodP    - 
charges  against  them  were  themselvof  * 
punished  as  they  deserved. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hadrian  came  |r 
upon  Christianity  so  favourably,  that  \ 
tended  to  have  enrolled  Christ  among- 
gods,  and  to  this  end  ordered  temples «    - 
images  to  be  built  in  all  cities,    llie  tr 
however,  were  probably  intended  for  tb 
ship  of  himself,  and  the  other  part 
story  has  no  foundation  in  fact ;  but  tf 
of  its  currency  shows  that  Hadrian  ^ 
regarded  as  an  active  persecutor. 

.E»re8imach»  [Gr.  haresis, ''ah* 
and  maehomai,  "I  fight"].  — Th» 
wrote  controversial  works  against  b 
Of  the  earliest  of  these  writing  am' 
Christians,  directed  chiefly  against  "h 
Basilides,  and  the  Montanists,  little  t 
The  first  complete  treatise  was  agt 
Gnostics,  written  by  Irenseus. 

Eaaretico  Combnrendo.  De.- 

passed  in  the  rei^n  of  Henry  1\.  a» 
Lollards,  \ij  which  bishops  were  all 
arrest  and  imprison  all  preachers  of  b 
owners  of  heretical  boola ;  and  a  refofe 
jure,  or  a  relapse  after  abjumtion, 
them  to  hand  over  the  heretic  to  th»  i 

power,  to  be  committed  to  the  flame^ 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  tho  Cro% 
first  victim  was  a  Lollard  named    ^      - 
f?aw1ie.  Ji  Norfulk  elrri^^vm^m;  ^^^^^  J^ 
nrtmed  IJiidbie,  also  suflercjd  f^it  ^^^K^        '^ 

two  AiiHlifiptistfl,  and  in  Jtitnr^  l'^  ^^\ 

Aniiiii*,   BiilItTcNi   uofli'sr   V\-  ' 

roiK^itled  ID  the  time  of  Ciu 

Hagenbacb.^  K^m* 

till  iikt^jan.  MUM  bom  ^ 
ttiJ'diprl  a  I  theunivtfi 
whi^ire  be  beouae 
tmuh(iri  wh 
( >n  }ii.s  retf 
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he  owed  a  professonhip  there,  which  he  held 
for  fifty-one  years.  In  later  life  he  gradually 
depaited  from  Schleiermacher's  views.  He 
represented  a  school  in  theology  occupying  an 
int^rrmediate  line  between  supematuralists  and 
rationalists.  He  gained  a  wide  influence  as  a 
preacher.  He  wrote  many  historical  works, 
among  them  Histories  of  uie  Reformation,  of 
the  Ancient  Church,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
These  were  reconstructed  into  a  History  of 
the  Church  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Sagiograplia  [from  two  Greek  words 
eignifymg  **  holy  "  and  "  writings  "]. — It  was 
used  by  tihe  Jews  for  that  division  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  contained  the  Psalms,  Pro- 
rerfas,  Job,  Esra,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ecdesiastes,  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
Lamentations,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  These 
writings  were  also  called  Ketubim, 

Hagioscope.  —  An  oblique  opening 
formerly  made  in  the  wall  of  a  church  to 
enable  persons  to  see  the  altar,  who,  from 
their  position  in  the  transepts  or  aisles,  could 
not  otherwise  do  so.  They  are  mostly  found 
in  the  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  By  some 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  made  for  the 
Mse  of  the  sacristan,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
toll  the  9anetu9  bell  at  the  moment  of  the 
eleration  of  the  Host.  A  popular  name  for 
these  openings  is  Squint, 

Haldaaey  James  Alsxandes  [h,  1761,  d, 
1S51],  a  noted  Scotchman,  studied  at  the 
Hi^  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh, 
with  his  elder  brotiier  Robert.  He  entered 
the  navy,  but  adopting  strong  religious  views, 
returned  to  Scotland  and  began  preaching. 
He  worked  at  Edinburgh  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  In  1808  he  dedued  himself  to  be  a 
Baptist 

Haldane,  Robert  [3.  1764,  d.  1842], 
broths  of  the  above,  was  also  a  deeply 
religious  man.  Having  a  large  pro- 
perty, he  devoted  it  to  ]>hilanthropic  plans : 
among  others,  to  buil(ung  a  large  chapel, 
the  Tabernacle,  at  Edinburgh,  where  James 
prt«ched-  Robert  went  to  Switzerland, 
vhei^  he  lectured  to  the  theological  students 
cf  Geneva,  whom,  with  the  help  of  others, 
he  led  to  adopt  Evangelical  views.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  and  died  at  Edinburgh. 
Haldane  is  the  author  of  several  works : — The 
Fpiftle  to  the  Eomant ;  Evidence  and  Author- 
skip  of  Revelation ;  The  Inepiraiion  of  Scrip- 
ture^ etc. 

Hale,  Sis  llATrHEW  [6.  1609,  d.  1676], 
Lord  Chief  Jostioe  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  H.  He  was  intended  for  &e 
ministry,  and  sent  to  Oxford  as  a  commoner 
of  llagdalen  Hall  in  1626,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  laving  a  foundation  for  his  great 
Iteming  and  knowledge.  But  having  occa- 
fioD  to  visit  London  to  see  Ser^'eant  Glanvil, 
a  celebrated  lawyer,  about   his  patrimonial 


estate,  he  was  induced  by  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  law,  and  accordingly,  in  1629,  he 
was  admitted  a  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
in  course  of  time  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  had  gained  a  considerable  reputation  by 
the  time  the  Long  Parliament  began  its 
sitting,  but  cautiously  refrained  from  attach* 
ing  himself  to  either  party ;  when,  however, 
the  Parliament  gained  the  day.  Hale  signed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  sat  in 
the  Assembly  of  Divines.  In  1653  he  was 
by  writ  made  serjeant-at-law,  and  soon 
after  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
in  which  position  he  acted  with  grtat  justice 
and  integrity,  though  not  always  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Protector.  On  the  Restoration 
he  was  made  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  knighted;  and  in  1671  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  which  post  he  held 
till  his  death.  Besides  his  knowledge  of  the 
law,  he  was  esteemed  a  great  divine  and  a 
profound  philosopher.  During  his  career  as 
a  judge  he  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Puritans, 
and  lived  an  austere  Hfe.  Richard  Baxter 
and  Stillingfleet  were  among  his  friends. 
John  Bunyan  was  summoned  before  him  for 
frequenting  conventicles.  He  firmly  believed 
in  witchcrait.  His  works  are  Contemplatiom^ 
Moral  and  Divine^  and  other  religious  books. 
He  also  wrote  some  valuable  legal  books,  still 
of  great  use ;  the  MSS.  he  bequeathed  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  in  whose  library  they  are  still 
treasured. 

EaleSy  Alexander  of.    [School  Ken.] 

Ealf-waj  Corenant.— The  name  given 
to  a  compromise  in  the  Congregationalist 
body  in  America  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  a  controversy  on  terms  of  membership. 
The  early  CongregationalistB  recognised 
baptupn  as  the  first  condition  only  of  mem- 
bership, and  held  that  as  each  person  came  to 
years  of  discretion,  proof  should  be  given  of 
repentance  from  sin  and  faith  in  Christ.  But 
as  membership  involved*  a  large  measure  of 
civU  rights  ana  political  privileges,  there  were 
those  who  called  for  relaxation  as  to  such 
qualifications.  In  the  disputes  to  which  this 
demand  gave  rise  two  councils  were  held  at 
Boston.  At  the  first  the  stricter  rule  was 
agreed  upon,  but  at  the  second  it  was  relaxed 
thus  far,  that  all  baptised  persons  were  to  be ' 
looked  on  as  members  of  the  Church,  and 
to  be  admitted  to  all  privileges  of  membership 
except  Holy  Communion,  provided  they  were 
not  openly  of  bad  life.  This  was  the  com- 
promise known  as  the  Half-way  Covenant, 
But  there  were  those  who  regarded  this  com- 
promise as  opening  the  way  to  licence  in 
thought  and  deed,  and  Congregationalist 
writers  attribute  to  it  largely  the  undoubted 
fact  that  many  of  the  Congregationalists  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts  became  Unitarians. 
The  preaching  of  Whitfield  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  kindling  a  warmer  enthusiasm, 
and    in    consequence    of    it    the    Half-way 
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Covenant    wm  in   oouTBe   of  time   tacitly 
abandoned. 

Kail,  Joseph  [b.  1574 ;  Bishop  of  Exeter 
1627,  and  of  Norwich  1640 ;  tL  1656],  was  the 
■on  of  a  brave  soldier,  the  Governor  of  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  and  of  a  very  devout  mother — 
one  who  never  failed  to  retire  daily  to  her 
chamber  for  prayer  and  meditation,  and  whose 
g^ood  wordsand  deeds  sank  deeply  into  the  heart 
of  her  son.  Under  her  influence  he  seems  to 
have  had  an  uncommon  belief  in  God's  inter- 
ference in  the  events  of  human  life.  When 
he  was  about  fifteen  years  old  he  was  most 
anxious  to  go  to  Cambridge,  but  his  &ther 
having  a  very  large  &imily,  could  not  see  how 
to  send  him  there,  and  he  was  just  about  to 
sign  a  bond  which  would  have  certainly 
deprived  the  youth  of  all  university  advan- 
tages, and  might  possibly  have  robbed  the 
Church  of  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments, 
when,  in  the  nick  of  time,  a  brother,  who 
had  returned  from  a  journey  by  Cambridge, 
brought  home  such  glowing  accounts  of  the 
University,  that  Mr.  Hall  yielded  to  Joseph's 
strong  desire,  and  sent  him  to  Emmanuel. 
That  college  was  strict,  well-ordered,  and 
austere,  and  there  Joseph  prospered  and 
became  a  scholar.  He  was  useful  to  his  col- 
lege and  to  the  University  in  divers  ways; 
bat  aU  throughout  he  sighed  for  anoliier 
sphere— a  country  parish.  He  felt  that  pas- 
toral care  was  the  occupation  most  worthy  of 
his  powers,  and  a  call  to  it  seemed  to  come 
from  Gtod.  The  well-endowed  Grammar 
School  at  Tiverton  needed  a  master,  and  the 
head  of  Emmanuel  urged  Hall  to  accept  the 
post.  Hall  consented  so  far  as  to  go  and  see 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  had  the  appoint- 
ment. The  Chief  Justice  had  seen  Hall  and 
had  appointed  him  to  the  school,  when,  as  he 
was  in  the  street,  someone  plucked  him  by 
the  sleeve ;  turning  round,  he  saw  a  man  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand ;  he  broke  the  seal,  and 
found  inside  the  offer  of  the  living  of  Hal- 
stead,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  "^Hl  there- 
upon resigned  the  school  and  accepted  the 
living.  At  Halstead  he  spent  some  happy 
years.  The  old  parsonage  being  ruinous,  he 
repaired  it,  and  when  it  was  repaired  its 
*< uncouth  solitariness"  seemed  unbearable. 
'  On  Whitsun  Monday  there  had  been  a  wedding, 
and  HaU  and  a  clerical  neighbour  were  repair- 
ing from  the  church  to  the  house  where  the 
marriage-feast  was  spread;  at  the  door  of 
that  house  stood  "  a  comely,  modest  gentle- 
woman,"  and  Hall  asked  his  friend  who  she 
was.  '*She  is  one,'*  replied  he,  <*whom  I 
have  bespoken  for  your  wife."  When  HaU 
wished  for  further  information,  he  was  told 
how  well  she  was  endowed  with  all  good 
qualities,  and  how  Hall's  fitness  as  a  husband 
had  been  pointed  out  to  her  parents.  The 
end  of  the  courtship  thus  strangely  begun 
was  another  wedding,  and  the  3'onng  woman 
became,  as  he  says,  "  his  meet  help,  whose 


comfortable  society  he  enjoyed  for  Ibrty-ei^i 
years."    During  his  abode  at  Halfltond  hewers 
abroad,  where  he    carefully    exmninfd   tbr 
Roman  system  in  its  unchecked  luxuriancr. 
He  came  home  more  than  ever  aatiflfied  with 
the  Church  of  England.    He  also  noticed  tbt^ 
great  dangers  which   environed  young  asi 
ULOughtless  Englishmen  in  thmr  tmrds:  tn 
guaid  against  which  he  wrote  hia  tract  Qif^ 
Vaduf    An  important  event  in    Hall's  hf( 
was  his  being  called  to  preacfaf  and  consent- 
ing (though  much  against  hi*  will),  before 
Pnnce  Henrv,  the  eldest  son  of  James  1. 
Hie  prince  Uxed  Hall's  sermon  so  much  that 
he  wii^ed  to  hear  him  a  seoand  tuna.    Um 
favourable  impressions  were  oonfirmed,  an'i 
he  made  Hall  one  of  his  chaplaina,  procttrinj^ 
for  him  also  a  small  canonry  in  the  Collegiat« 
Church  of  Wolverhampton.    The  proceed!!  uf 
this,  however,  HaU  resigned  soon   after  t-'» 
one  who  took  the  spiritual  oversight  of  th&t 
much  neglected  place.    The  living  of  Walt- 
ham  being  offered  to  Hall,  he  joyfully  ac- 
cepted it.    He  speaks  with  great  satisfaction 
of  its  ample  revenues  (It  was  £100  a  ywr. 
with  some  other  accommodations).    At  Hal- 
stead  and  Waltham  he  preached  sermons  on 
the  sacred  stories,  which    were    afterwards 
condensed  into  the  famous  ContempUUwm*.  a 
body  of   excellent  reflections  on  the  chief 
incidents  narrated  in  the  Old  and  New  Testii* 
ments.    He  says  he  was  engaged  on  thii 
work  twenty  years,  and  it  remains  an  en- 
during monument  of  his  piety  and  abilitkv. 
King  James  selected  him  as  one  of  the  four 
English  divines  to  attend  the  Synod  of  DokT 
[q.v.],  but,  feeling  uaelev,  he  retired  from 
the  assembly,  not,  however,  before  he  W 
earned  the  regard  of  the  phlegmatic  Diit<.*h- 
men,  who  gave  him  a  handsome  gold  medtl, 
with  a  picture  of  the  Synod  upon  it,  which 
medal  Hall  wore  afterwards  suspended  by  & 
ribbon   on   his  breast.     King  James,  who 
favoured  him,  had  made  him  Dean  of  Worces- 
ter in  1616,  two  years  before  the  Simod,  snii 
in  1624  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Glooceettrf. 
This  honour  a  sense  of  unworthiness  oUigt'd 
him   to   declin&     Three    years   afterwaria. 
another  bishopric,  that  of  Exeter,  was  ten- 
dered to  him,  and  this  time  he  yielded  to  tiw 
pressure.    Hall  seems  to  have  been  suspected 
by  Laud  and  the  High  Churchmen  of  Fuii- 
tanism.       He    complained    of   being  under 
watchful,  cat-like  eyes  wherever  he  went; 
but  his  piety  and  ^ood  sense  prevented  h0 
good  from  being  evil  spoken  of,  and  he  went 
on  his  way  toihng,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,  far 
thirteen    somewhat    stormy    }-ears,  during 
which  was    gradually   gathering   force  the 
mighty  tempest  of  the  Revolution.    Hall  wv 
one  of  the  bishops  who  framed  the  canons 
containing  the  famous  BUmterm  oath.    But 
the  sight  of  his  faithfulness  to  the  Ghonrh 
so    impref»ed   those    who    knew   him  hest. 
that  when  many  discontented  people  stgnei 
petitions   to    Parliament    against   episoopsi 
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gorenuneiit,  eight  thoaflwid  penons  in 
Hallos  diocese  signed  in  its  ibvour;  and 
whea  Hail  left  Exeter  (being  translated  to 
Norwich  in  the  tempestnoos  year  of  the  Long 
Parliament),  he  left  behind  him  manv  who 
coaM  truly  thank  God  that  a  bishop  indeed 
had  been  amon^  them.  Being  in  London 
that  year  [1640j,  and  doing  his  duty  as  il 
legislator  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  and 
several  otho*  bishops  were  in  peril  of  death. 
A  violent  mob  stirrounded  the  building,  and 
vowed  they  wonld  murder  the  bishops.  Hall 
and  his  brethren  contrived  to  save  their  lives, 
but  were  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  Their  treason  consisted  in  a  protest 
made  by  them  against  the  legality  of  mea- 
fores  passing  the  Houses,  as  long  as  they,  the 
bishops,  were  forcibly  prevented  from  per- 
f onning  their  legislative  duties.  This  protest 
was  r^arded  at  first  as  treason,  but  after- 
wards it  assumed  the  less  serious  name  of 
misdemeanour.  Hall  was  detained  in  prison 
until  the  spring  of  1641,  when,  the  mshops 
being  liberated,  he  was  allowed  to  go  to 
Norwich,  and  take  such  scanty  overright  of 
hia  new  See  as  the  times  allowed.  But  the 
days  did  not  favour  bishops,  and  Hall  was 
abject  to  insults,  violence,  and  wrong.  He 
was  besieged  by  a  mob  in  his  palace,  his 
revenoes  were  alienated,  his  books  and  furni- 
ture were  sold,  and  rescued  only  by  the  kind 
forethought  of  some  generous  persons.  The 
Bishop  has  left  a  very  sad  account,  written 
in  his  own  peculiar  .style,  of  the  havoc  made 
in  Norwich  Oathedral  by  the  madness  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  *'  hard  measure  "  dealt  out 
to  hiznself .  He  was  now  approaching  his 
leventieth  year,  and  was  thankful  to  obtain 
&ny  portion  of  his  revenues,  however  moderate, 
and  any  home,  however  humble.  He  found 
a  pboe  of  refuge  at  Higham,  a  hamlet  near 
Norwich,  and  here  he  spent  the  close  of  his 
long  life,  not  idly,  but  in  prayer,  study, 
preaching,  sad  in  the  composition  of  those 
more  spiritual  and  devout  works,  which  re- 
n^in  to  comfort  the  afflicted.  His  wife,  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  during 
fotty-eight  years,  died  in  1662,  and  two  sons 
^Iso  vent  before  him  to  the  grave.  At  length 
he  also  entered  his  rest,  after  having  passed 
t^i^nugh  changes  such  as  few  men  are  destined 
to  experience. 

Sally  RoBfKT,  a  celebrated  English  Bapt- 
^  minister,  was  bom  at  Amsby,  near 
Uieester,  in  1764.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister,  the  author  of  Z\oh^9  Tra^ 
vJiiTi,  He  early  showed  a  great  love  of 
reading  and  study.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
v^nt  to  the  Baptist  seminary  at  Bristol,  and 
in  1781  entered  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
^bere  he  became  acquainted  with  Mackin- 
^«b,  whose  friendship  was  of  great  service  to 
him.  He  remained  at  Aberdeen  four  years, 
'^  which  he  became  assistant  pastor  to 
I^.  Evans,  and  dasacal  tutor  at  the  seminary. 


After  five  years  he  had  a  misunderstanding 
with  his  colleague  and  removed  to  C^uoibridge, 
where  he  was  minister  for  fifteen  years.  He 
had  early  shown  himself  to  be  an  orator, 
though  he  at  first  failed  through  nervousness. 
He  was  a  fiuent,  rapid,  and  impressive  speaker, 
and  was  liberal  but  not  rationalistic  in  his 
religious  views.  But  the  chief  attraction  of 
his  preaching  was  the  evident  earnestness  and 
fulness  of  thought  which  his  sermons  showed, 
and  which  made  a  great  impression  on  his 
audience.  In  1804  he  was  visited  by  an 
attack  of  insanity,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  give  up  his  post  at  Cambric^e ;  but 
in  1807  he  went  to  Leicester,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1826,  when  he  returned  to  his 
former  post  at  Bristol,  and  died  there  in 
1831. 

Hall  suffered  the  most  excruciating  phy- 
sical agony  during  the  greater  part  of  many 
years;  and  the  maimer  in  which,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  performed  his  work  and  pre- 
served a  cheerful  temperament,  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  Christian  submission,  courage,  and 
fortitude.  He  published  many  of  his  sermons 
and  other  works,  as  an  Apoiogyfor  the  Freedom 
of  the  Frets,  tracts  on  Temu  of  Communum^ 
Modem  Infidelity,  The  Eeeential  Difference  be- 
tween Christian  Baptiem  and  the  Baptism  of  St, 
John,  etc  His  sermons  contain  some  of  the 
very  finest  passages  in  Knglish  oratory. 

Eallel  [signifying  "  Pnuse  "].— Psalms 
sung  at  the  great  Jewish  feasts ;  they  all  begin 
with  praise.  The  Greater  Hallel  is  Pstdm 
cxxxvi.,  and  the  Leaser  Hallel  the  Psalms  con- 
secutive from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  It  was  part 
of  this  song  of  praise  which  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  sang  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 

EaUelnjah  [i.e,  "Praise  the  Lord"].— 
A  Hebrew  expression  frequently  used  in  the 
Psalms  and  Jewish  hjrmns,  from  whence  it 
came  into  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  still 
sung  at  funerals  in  the  Greek  Church,  but  the 
Western  leaves  it  out  in  the  Burial  Service, 
as  not  being  agreeable  to  so  melancholy  an 
occasion.  For  this  reason  Pope  Alexander  II. 
ordered  it  to  be  omitted  from  Septuagesiraa 
to  Easter  Eve.  When  it  is  omitted  in  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  called 
**  Hallelujah  Clausum,'*  i,e.  closed;  and  whera 
the  antiphon  or  responses  have  Hallelujah  at 
the  end,  **  In  aetemum  "  is  pronounced  instead 
of  it.  By  a  decree  of  a  Council  of  Toledo  it 
was  not  sung  upon  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
because  then  the  Church  used  to  fast  and  read 
the  Litany,  in  contrast  to  the  heathen,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  indulge  themselves  in  luxury 
and  diversion  upon  that  day;  and  for  this 
reason  also  it  was  not  repeated  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  Bacchanalian  Week.^  The  reason  why 
all  Churches,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
their  language  and  offices,  have  always  re- 
tained this  Hebrew  word  "hallelujah,**  is  thus 
stated  by  Bedo:  **  That  by  such  a  conformity 
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of  devotion,  every  Church  may  be  put  in  mind 
to  persist  in  an  agreement  with  the  reat  of 
Chnstendom,  both  in  respect  to  faiUi  and 
charity,  and  press  forward  to  the  Church 
Triumphant,  when  the  language  for  devotion 
will  be  the  same." 

Eallej,  KoBBRT  [1796-1876],  an  eminent 
Congregationalist  minister,  first  at  Hunting- 
don [1822],  and  afterwards  at  Manchester 
[1839],  finally  Principal  of  New  College. 
London,  and  Professor  of  Theology  [1857]. 
He  retired  from  it  in  1872.  He  was  author 
of  some  learned  Congregational  lectures,  and 
of  a  History  of  Furitanism  in  Laneathire, 

.   Ealloween.— Eve  of  All  Saints'  Day. 

Eamel,  John  Baptist  [1624-1 7U6].— A 
distinguished  French  writer,  the  son  of  an 
advocate  of  Vire,  in  Normandy.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-nine  he  became  cur6  of  NeuUly. 
His  earlier  writings  were  mathematical  trea- 
tises of  ^^reat  depth,  and  he  also  wrote  with 
great  weight  on  some  metaphysical  questions, 
and  his  books  were  much  valued  by  the  mis- 
sionaries to  China  and  Japan,  as  means  by 
which  to  enable  the  learned  heathens  of  those 
countries  to  understand  the  principles  of 
Christian  Europe.  In  1 69 1  he  printed  a  course 
of  di^-inity  in  7  vols.,  entitled  Theologia 
Speeulatrix  H  Praetiea  juxta  S.S,  J*atrum 
Jbogmata  Pertraetatay  tt  ad  Uaum  Seholtt  aceom' 
modata.  Being  desired  to  abridge  this  work, 
he  published  an  epitome  entitled  Theologids 
Clerieorum  Seminariis  aceotntnodata  tummarium. 
It  is  in  6  vols.  In  1698  he  published  a 
learned  book  on  divinity,  Inttitutionea  Bibliea^ 
teu  Scripturtt  Saera  Frolegomena,  una  cum 
teUetU  Annctationibua  in  Pentateuchum.  In 
1701  he  published  the  Psalms;  in  1703  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  with  notes ;  and  in  1706  he 
published  the  whole  Bible,  with  annotations 
upon  all  the  passages  which  seemed  to 
require  them.  All  this  while  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  old  scientific  pursuits,  and  wrote 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Academy,  of  which  he  had  been  secre* 
tary.  He  died  peaceably  in  1706.  Old  age 
had  compelled  him  to  resign  his  cure  at 
Neuilly,  but  he  went  every  year  to  see  his 
old  purishioners,  who  kept  the  day  of  his 
coming  as  a  festival. 

Eamilton,  Jambs  [b.  1814,  d.  1867],  was 
an  eminent  Presbvterian  preacher  and  writer. 
He  was  bom  ana  educated  in  Scotland,  and 
in  1841  came  to  London  as  minister  of  the 
National  Scotch  Church,  Regent's  Square. 
His  chief  books  are: — life  in  Earnest,  The 
Mount  of  Olivet,  The  Royal  Preacher,  The 
Lamp  and  the  Lantern,  and  The  Prodigal  Son, 

Eamilton,  Patrick,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  precursors  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
formation, was  bom  in  1604,  the  son  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton  and  of  Catharine  Stewart, 
daughter  of   Alexander,    Duke  of  Albany, 


second  son  of  James  II.    He  was  caiefoU^ 
educated,  and  in  1518   was   made  abbot  n 
Feme,  in  Ross-shire,  in  order  to  obtain  fru& 
cient  means  to  gain  knowledge  abroad.     H^ 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree  ^  \ 
M.A.  in  1620,  and  went  on  to  Lonvain,  wbf  r^ 
he  became  acquainted  with  and  adopUxi  u&^ 
views  of  Erasmus.     He  removed  to  Ba&It  oi 
1521,  and  shortly  after  returned  home.     Ici 
1523   he  settled  at  St.  Andrews,    bringiiij 
with  him  his  new  notions  and  taster.     H^ 
pursued  his   theological   studies,   and  taut^ 
gradually  to  agree  with  Luther  more  thm 
Erasmus.    In  1526  some  copies  of  TjndMU* 
translation   of    the    New    Testament    wefv 
brought  into  Scotland,  and  Hamilton  at  once 
recommended  his  scholars  to  read  it.     Jam*  ? 
Beatoun,  the  Primate,  heard  of  it,  and  finding 
that  Hamilton  was    '*infamed    with    beiiuc 
disputing,  holding  and  maintaining  dircrat* 
heresies  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  follovenw" 
desired  him  to  be  formally  summoned  ani 
put  to  trial.    Hamilton,  at  the  advice  of  hit 
mends,  fiod  to  Germany.    He  had  intended 
to  visit  Luther  and  Melancthon  at  Wittun- 
berg,  but  the  plague  was  raging  there,  so  iu> 
went  to  Marburg  University,  where  he  di^- 
ooursed  with  Tyndall  and  litmbeit.      Th*>T 
wished  him  to  remain  there;  but  he  retaaea, 
and  returned  to  Sootiand  in  the  autumn  of 
1527,  having  been  absent  six  months.     Ht» 
remained  for  some  time  in  retirement  at  the 
family  mansion  of  Kincaul,  near   linlitii- 
gow,  where  he  openly  preached  the  Gospel ; 
but   in   January,  1528,  Beatoun  summootid 
him  to  St.  Andrews  to  a  conference.     He 
disputed  with  Alexander  Aloine  or  Aleaiiu. 
and  with  Alexander  Campbell,  who  feigned  a 
conciliatory  spirit;   but  after  a  month  tin* 
mask  was  thrown  aside,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Archbishop  on  a  charge  oi 
heresy.    The  trial  took  place  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  the  result  being  that  he  wu 
condemned  for  divers  heresies  and  deteetshif 
opinions,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secuUr 
power  to  be  punished.     The  chief  <durge 
against   him  was  that  he  had  stated  *^thst 
man  is  not  justified  by  works  but  by  futh, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  worship  images  nor  to 
pray  to  the  saints,  and  that  it  is  lawful  to  aU 
men  that  have  souls  to  read  the  Word  of 
God."    He  was  burnt  in  front  of  the  gate  at 
St.  Salvador's  College  on  the  day  of  his  tn»l 
Feb.  29th,  1528.  His  death  probably  did  mon- 
to  extend  the  Reformation  in  Sootiand  thin 
even  his  life  could  have  done.    The  "  reek  at 
Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,"  said  one  of  Beatous'i 
own  retainers,  **  has  infected  as  many  as  it  diii 
blow  upon." 

Samilton,  Sir  William  [h.  1788,  I 
1856],  the  most  eminent  philosopher  of  Sooi- 
land,  was  the  son  of  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  was  there  educated, 
until  he  went  as  a  8n^  exhibitioner  to  BsUif^I 
College,  Oxford.    Here  he  amply  folfiiled  tU 
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tifa?  iiigii  hopes  wldcli  his  friends  had  formed 
of  him,  and  went  oat  in  first-class  honours  in 
161*2.    Next  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  but  seems  to  have  had  little 
pnictice.     In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the 
fpyiesaontdp  of  Modem  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  £dinburgfh,  and  having  but  little 
vork  arising  out  of  that  post,  he  gave  himself 
diligently  to  his  studies  and  speculations.    It 
vaa  not,  however,  until  1829  that  h^  was  in- 
ioced  to  publish  any  results  of  these.    On 
the  pressing^  invitation  of  the  editor  of  the 
£^mimyJk   JUvieiCj  he  wrote  a  critique  on 
Couan's  Gmrt  de  Fhilotophie^  published  the 
pp'^rioQS  ycsar,  in  which  that  writer  had  de- 
Tt^loped    his   theory  of   the  Infinite.      The 
reriew  made  Hamilton  well  known,  not  only 
in  England,  but  on  the  Continent,  and  from 
tiiat  time  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to 
iii«  Edmhwrgk,     In  1836  he  found  his  right 
{ilaoe.  being  elected  to  the  professorship  of 
Lrigie  and  Metaphysics  in  his  university.  His 
IcsctoRs  from  Uus  chair  were  taken  down  in 
iboithand,  at  least  the  later  ones,  by  admiring 
ttodenta.  and  were  published  after  his  death, 
miiicT  the  editorship  of    Professors  Mansel 
ukd  Veitch,  in  4  vds.    His  reputation  was 
BOW  at  its  height,  and  his  influence  upon 
tbose  who  sat  at  his  feet  was  unbounded.     In 
1843   his    health    began    to   fail,  and  this 
hindered  him  in  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  of  preparing  his  writings  for  the 
press.  Consequently  death  found  tins  task  un- 
completed.   His  position  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy is  still  a  matter  of  keen  controversy. 
ThB  late  Dean  Mansel,  one  of  his  editors,  in 
his  fuDOoa  Bw»pUm  Zietures  of  1858,  brought 
iato  great  prominence  Hamilton's  doctrme 
coooeming  the  limitation  of  positive  thought. 
Thia  thought,  he  contended,  lay  between  the 
<^tndictory  poles  of  the  infinite  and  the 
absolate,  and  was  therefore  in  a  conditioned 
■phere,  beyond  which  the  mind  is  not  capable 
of  moving.    He  repudiated  all  the  German 
ptosaen  of  the  absolute,  treated  with  con- 
tempt Coleridge's  doctrine  of  the  reason,  and 
Keommendod  JfeteienM  as  the  starting  point 
<^  philosophy.    The  philosopher  has  a  legiti- 
Q^  sphere,  he  said,  in  examining  what  are 
^  limits  of  the  human  intelle^,  but  the 
infinite  prohiUtB  all  further  advances.     Un- 
happily, most  of  the  vast  questions  arising  out 
^  this  problem  are  only  hinted  at  by  him, 
^  only  a  fragment  was  produced  of  the 
gveat  traatiae  which  he  had  planned.     But 
^  hu  been  said  that  he  leaves  no  room  for 
m  ethical  conception  of  the  Infinite  Being. 
'^    nescience    for    which     Sir    William 
^^ton    contended,    was     the    nescieDce 
*hich  the  opponents  of  Socrates  contended 
{or  when  they  accused  him  of  bringing  in 
^^  gods,   bocause  he  said  that  there  is  a 
Dirine  teacher  who  speaks  to  the  souls  of 
<&^  When  he  declared  that  if  the  gods  did 
*^  and  encouraged  wrong  they  were  no 
^gods,  he  was  contending  for  fellowship 


with  the  Absolute,  and  striving  to  get  be- 
yond the  '*  Conditions  "  of  the  understanding, 
mto  the  domains  of  a  Reason  which  is  higher 
than  it.  The  Aristotelians  of  the  Middle  Ages 
further  declared  that  nothing  can  be  known 
of  God  but  what  is  revealed  by  an  infallible 
authority.  Hume  and  Voltaire,  accepting 
that  doctrine,  had  rejected  the  authority ;  and 
had  logically,  therefore,  pronounced  themselves 
atheists.  And  there  are  many  who,  professing 
to  accept  Hamilton's  theory  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, declare  that  any  knowledge  of  God  is 
hopeless,  and  on  that  ground  rest  their  doc- 
trine of  Agnosticism.  [AoNosnc ;  God.]  We 
have  here  the  greatest  question  of  our  times, 
and  the  controversy  is  even  now  being 
earnestly  pursued. 


Hbxtbt,  D.D.  [*.  1605,  d. 
1660],  was  bom  at  Chertsey,  educated  at 
Eton,  from  whence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  became  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  and  Orator  of  the  uni- 
versity, ffis  father  was  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  physician 
to  Prince  Henry,  the  elder  son  of  James  I., 
who  showed  his  regard  to  the  father  by  be- 
coming sponsor  to  me  son  and  giving  him  his 
own  name.  On  first  going  to  Eton  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  his  love  of  retire- 
ment  for  prayer  and  meditation,  caused  Mr. 
Bush,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  to  augur  that  the 
boy  would  prove  stupid ;  but  his  fears  were 
unfounded,  as  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
pronounced  fit  for  the  university.  It  is  prob- 
able that  while  at  Oxford  his  friendship  with 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sanderson  commenced. 
He  was  ordained  in  1629,  and  in  1633  was 
appointed  by  the  President  of  Magdalen,  Dr. 
frewen  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  York),  to 
supply  his  place  as  King's  Chaplain  and 
preach  before  the  Court  The  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  was  one  of  his  auditors,  was  so  struck 
with  his  powers  that  he  offered  him  the 
living  of  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  which  was  then 
vacant;  here  he  became  an  active  parish 
priest,  visiting  the  poor,  and  having  a  daily 
public  worship.  He  sometimes  left  his  re- 
tirement, at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  memorable  convocation 
which  met  before  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
he  was  also  nominated  by  the  Parliament  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines ;  but  his 
loyalty  and  orthodoxy  forbade  him  to  appear. 
In  1643  he  was  appointed  by  Brian,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Chi- 
chester. But  the  rebellion  was  now  beg^n  in 
earnest,  and  reached  quiet  Penshurst,  driving 
away  its  rector.  He  was  on  the  way  with 
a  friend  to  take  refuge  in  Winchester  gar- 
rison, when  the  news  was  brought  him  of 
the  death  of  the  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  his  own  appointment  to  the  post. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Oxford.  While  here 
he  published  anonymously,  in  1644,  his  first 
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worl^  The  Fractieal  CaUehitm,  and  also 
treatises  on  Ctnueieneey  Scandal,  WHlwortkip^ 
and  Superttition.  In  December,  1644,  he 
went  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke  ol  Bedford  and 
Earl  of  iSouthampton,  who  were  Bent  by  the 
King  from  Oxfonl  with  a  message  of  peace 
to  the  Parliament;  but  nothing  was  done 
beyond  appointing  a  meeting  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  took  place  at  Uxbzidge  in  the 
following  February,  and  where  Hammond 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion. 
Meanwhile,  a  canonry  at  Christ  Church  fall* 
ing  vacant,  the  King  gave  it  to  Hammond, 
and  he  was  soon  after  chosen  Public  Orator  of 
the  university.  In  1645  he  wrote  A  View  of 
the  New  Directory ;  and  a  Vindication  of  the 
Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
[DiBBcroiiY.]  Soon  after  he  wrote  his  Treatiee 
of  the  J*ower  of  the  KeySy  or  of  Binding  and 
Looeing,  He  was  permitted,  with  other  chap- 
lains, to  attend  Kmg  Charles  during  part  of 
his  imprisonment ;  but  this  was  dnudlowed 
after  1647.  Hammond  returned  to  Oxford 
just  as  Dr.  Fell,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
had  been  imprisoned  and  deprived  for  de- 
fending the  university,  and  as  sub-dean  the 
duties  fell  on  him ;  but  he  stoutly  refused  to 
affix  to  the  doors  of  the  schools  the  order  for 
the  expulsion  of  Dr.  FelL  News  of  this  being 
sent  to  London,  orders  for  his  own  expulsion 
from  his  canonry  and  oratorship  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  on  March  30th,  1648,  the  Vigil  of 
Easter  Day,  an  armed  guard  marched  into 
the  hall  of  Christ  Church  and  seized  Dr. 
Hanunond.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  nearly 
three  months.  During  this  restraint  he  formed 
the  design  of  preparing  his  Annotatione  on 
the  New  Testament,  When  he  regained  his 
liberty  he  took  up  his  abode  with  8ir  John 
Pakington  at  Westwood,  in>  Warwickshire, 
fulfilling  the  office  of  tutor  to  his  children. 
On  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  Hammond  was 
designated  to  succeed  Prideaux  in  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester,  but  he  was  seized  with 
severe  illness,  and  died  at  Westwood  soon 
after  Easter,  1660.  His  writings  are  some  of 
the  most  valuable  in  our  theology  for  their 
learning  and  their  vigour  of  thought.  One  of 
his  biographers,  in  speaking  of  the  service  he 
rendered  to  the  Church  of  England,  says:  "He 
adhered  to  her  when  her  condition  was  most 
deplorable,  defended  her  doctrine  and  discip- 
line by  his  learned  and  judicious  pen,  and 
adorned  them  by  a  conversation  strictly  virtu- 
ous and  pious." 

Haoipdeiiy  Rbnn  Dicxson,  Bishop  of 
Hereford  [6.  at  Barbadoes,  1793;  d.  in 
London,  1868].— He  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow ; 
he  took  Orders,  and  in  18*28  became  Tutor  of 
Oriel,  and  in  1833  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall. 
In  that  year  the  Tracte  for  the  Timet  began, 
and  Hampden  was  one  of  the  leaders  on  the 
other  side,  in  what  Dr.  Newman  calls  "  the 


attack  upon  the  aniversity."  He  wroUi 
Obeervalione  on  Meligume  Dieeeni^  wiiA  paeH^ 
cular  Referenet  to  the  Use  of  Jteligieme  TeUt  m 
the  Univertity,  miant^mmfr  that  religion  was' 
distinct  from  theological  opinion ;  that  und«rr 
theological  opinion  are  to  be  placed  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  and  the  Unitarian ;  and  thaX 
the  Church  of  England  is  not  dogmatic  isi 
spirit.  Dr.  Newman  tells  us  that  he  wrote  I 
to  him  that  such  principles,  in  hia  opinxon, 
tend  to  make  ahipwieck  of  Christian  faith: 
and  that  Dr.  Hampden  had  taken  tha  first  frtep 
towards  interrupting  that  peaoe  and  goud 
understanding  which  had  prevailed  so  kxui 
in  the  university.  Hampden,  therefore,  «a* 
regarded  by  the  rising  party  at  Oxford  with 
feelings  of  aversion ;  and  when  he  pub- 
lished his  Ba$npton  Zeeturee  the  same  year,  on 
The  Scholattie  J^hiloeophy  Considered  in  %i» 
Relation  to  Christian  Theology,  the  cry  «ai 
raised  against  him  of  Arianism.  Whta. 
the  Whig  Government  in  1836  i^pointMi 
him  Hegius  Professor  of  Divinity,  a  fierce 
outcry  was  made,  and  a  censure  of  his  book 
in  Convocation  was  procured;  but  the  ob- 
jectors could  not  oveithruw  the  appointments 
and  Arnold  wrote  in  the  £dinhmryh  JUri^v  a 
powerful  article  in  his  fiivoor,  entitled  TS* 
Oxford  Malignante,  At  the  end  of  1847  Lord 
John  Russell  nominated  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford.  Then  the  damoor  was  lenera. 
Thirteen  bishops,  including  the  Evangclica] 
Sumner,  of  Winchester,  signed  a  remon- 
strance ;  a  swarm  of  pamphlets  came  out  on 
both  sides,  legal  objections  were  taken  and 
tried  in  the  courts,  but  the  bishop  was  cuo- 
secrated  in  1848.  From  that  time  little  mox^ 
was  heard  of  him,  but  the  geneial  opinion  i* 
that  Hampden,  though  his  style  was  conf  used 
and  awkward,  was  not  open  to  the  charge  of 


Hampton   Court   Confvonce.— A 

meeting  held  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  «l 
this  pahu»  **for  the  detenniningof  things  held 
to  be  amiss  in  the  Church."  It  took  place  on 
the  14th,  16th,  and  18th  of  January,  1604,  sod 
was  presided  over  by  the  King  in  pencm. 
Archbishop  Whitgift,'eight  bishops,  and  other 
dignitaries,  represented  ^  Episcopalian  side: 
while  the  Puritan  advocates  were  Dr.  Hainold*. 
Dr.  Sparkes,  Mr.  Knewstobbs,  Mr.  Chattriton, 
and  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway.  The  origin  oi 
this  conference  was  a  request  on  the  psurt  of 
the  Puritans  for  a  reformation  in  the  enioR«- 
ment  of  certain  ceremonies,  and  this  «a« 
called  the  Millennary  Fetition,  becaoae  it  «as 
signed  by  nearly  one  thousand  raimstera. 
With  regard  to  the  Prayer  Book,  they  vkttl 
for  these  alterations  :—'<  i  hat  the  cro«  is 
baptism,  interrogatories  ministered  to  infaintr, 
confirmation,  as  superfluous,  may  be  tai<^ 
away ;  baptism  not  to  be  ministered  by 
women,  and  so  explained;  the  csp  and 
surplice  not  urged ;  that  examination  may  fr> 
before  the  communion ;  that  it  be  ministeitd 
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vith  A  aetmon;  that  diven  terms  of  priests, 
and  abtolotioii,  and  some  other  used,  with  the 
lin^  in  maniage,  and  other  such  like  in  the 
book,  may  he  corrected ;  the  longaomeneas  of 
dbrnce  alxidged;  church  songs  and  music 
moderated  to  better  edification;  that  the 
Loid*s  Day  be  not  profaned;  the  rest  upon 
holidaya  not  so  strictly  urged ;  that  there 
may  be  tmiformity  of  doctrine  prescribed ;  no 
Po|Aah  (^nnion  to  be  any  more  taught  or  de- 
fended; no  ministers  charged  to  teach  their 
people  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  that  the 
canonical  Scriptures  only  be  read  in  the 
church.** 

On  the  first  day  the  Episcopalians  alone 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  King, 
and  the  subjects  of  the  general  absolution, 
the  confiimation  of  children,  and  thepriyate 
baptism  by  women  were  discussed,  llie  two 
fonner  were  allowed,  but  it  was  determined 
that  baptism  ihonld  only  be  administered  by 
ministen,  but  that,  if  occasion  so  required,  it 
miitht  take  place  in  private  houses.  Other 
matters  of  discusnon  were  the  jurisdiction  of 
biiihopa  and  the  civilisation  of  Ireland. 

On  the  second  day  the  Puritans  were  sum- 
moned to  the  royal  presence,  and  some  of  the 
Episcopalians  with  them.  They  put  forward 
three  points: — Purity  of  doctrine  ;  the  means 
to  maintain  it ;  the  bishops*  courts ;  and  de- 
murred to  many  ceremonies  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  to  nUneription  to  the  Articles, 
and  to  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  waa 
decided  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  trans- 
ktion  of  the  Bible;  that  the  Apocrypha 
might  be  read,  but  not  as  Scripture,  and  mat 
an\'thinf  doubtful  in  the  Articles  should  be 
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On  the  third  day  both  parties  were  called 
in,  with  certain  civilians,  and  the  royal 
JQd?meot  intimated,  which  was  adverse  to 
the  Puritans,  who,  however,  promised  obedi- 
ence now  tlmt  the  King's  mind  was  made 
known  to  them.  The  wearing  of  the  surplice 
and  ose  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism 
were  ordered ;  the  words,  **  remission  of  sins,** 
vere  inserted  after  the  words  **  general  abso- 
lution.*' Alterations  were  made  in  the 
lr«8ons  in  the  calendar,  and  some  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  for  particular  occasions  were 
added.  The  chief  alterations  made  were  in 
the  nibrica  for  the  office  of  private  baptism. 
Confirmation  was  explained  as  the  foyiii^  on 
0/A«Mb  Mpam  ehUdren  baptistd  and  abie  to 
render  mt  mtoftmt  of  their  faith  aeeording  to  ths 
f^^tethitm  foUowimg^  and  the  portion  of  the 
f  atechisoi  relating  to  the  Sacrament  was 
-iJded,  and  is  attributed  to  Overal,  the  Ptolo« 
^Qtor  of  Convocation.    [Froeter  oh  tho  Commom 

Haphtaroth.^The  name  given  to  a  roU 
^u^  m  the  Jewish  synagogue,  consisting  of 
^lectiona  from  the  Prophets. 

Hardin^y  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Bectm- 
Vm,  in  Devonshire,  in  1512,  and  edilicated  at 


Winchester,  and  New  College,  Oxford,  whereho 
was  elected  Fellow,  and  in  1 542  chosen  Hebrew 
Professor,  through  the  infiuence  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  the  next  reign  he  became  a  Pro- 
testant, and  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom 
he  instructed  in  the  Reformed  faith ;  but  on 
Mary*s  accession  he  turned  Papist,  took  his 
I>octor*s  degree,  and  was  made  Treasurer  of 
Salisbury.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne,  Harding  stood  true  to  his  faith,  was 
deprived  of  his  office,  left  Engknd  and 
settled  at  Lonvain,  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesuits,  and  became  a  zealous  champion  of 
his  communion.  His  great  polemical  contro- 
versy was  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and  his  chief 
works  are  answers  to  the  bi^op.  Harding 
died  in  1572. 

Sardonin,  Johk,  was  bom  at  Quimper, 
in  Brittany,  in  1647.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  at  an  early  age  entered  that  Order, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philology 
and  divinity.  Hardouin  acquired  great  noto- 
riety by  maintaining  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  classical  and  eany  Christian  writings  were 
forged  by  monks  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 
he  also  rejected  as  spurious  all  the  remains  of 
ancient  art;  but  the  Society  of  Jesuits  at  last 
interfered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retract  his 
strange  opinions.  In  spite  of  these  extrava- 
gances he  was  undoubtedly  a  great  scholar, 
and  his  works  are  very  valuable.  Among  them 
are  an  edition  of  P/t»y,  CoUectio  Concilliorumy 
Do  Minimis  Herodeadumy  and  a  Commentary  oth 
the  New  Testament.    Hardouin  died  in  1729. 

^Eardwick.  Chablbs  [b,  1821,  d.  1859]. 
— A  native  of  Yorkshire,  who  *'  rose  from  the 
ranks,**  and  by  hard  labour  secured  himself  a 
good  education,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1842.  He  was  ordained  as  Fellow,  and 
laboured  hard  at  theological  and  historical 
work,  was  appointed  Preacher  at  Whitehall  by 
Bishop  Blomfield  in  1851,  and  two  years  later 
Professorof  Theology  in  Birmingham,  Divinity 
Lecturer  at  King*s  College,  (Smibridge,  and 
Christian  Advocate,  and  a  few  years  later 
Archdeacon  of  Ely.  What  promised,  however, 
to  be  a  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  suddenly 
by  a  fall  from  an  Alpine  precipice.  Among 
his  most  important  works  we  find  A  History  o/ 
the  Articles  of  Religiony  A  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churchy  and  Christ  and  Other  Meters. 
The  last  he  left  unfinished. 

Kare,  Fbancis,  D.D.  [d.  1740].— He  was 
bom  in  Ix>Ddon,  and  entered  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1688,  where  he  afterwards 
became  Tutor.  He  was  appointed  in  1708  to 
the  deanery  of  Worcester,  to  that  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1726,  whence  he  was  transferred  in 
the  following  year  to  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  in  1731  to  Chichester.  He  earned 
his  chief  distinction  by  his  classical  and 
theological  criticism,  and  took  an  important 
part  in  the  controversies  of  the  day.  Hare 
published,  in  1726,  editions  of  Terence  and 
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PhadruSf  but  their  sale  was  rained  by  the 
publication  of  the  same  works  by  Richard 
Bentley,  the  second  of  which  appeared  just 
before  his  own,  and  has  been  described  as  the 
most  careless  work  that  Bentley  ever  pub- 
lished. Hare  expressed  his  indignation  in  his 
Epistola  Critiea,  He  was  much  interested  in 
the  Bangonan  Controversy,  in  which  he  took 
part  against  Hoadly.  His  other  works  are 
Difficulties  and  DiteouragemenU  which  attend  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  way  of  Frivate 
Judyment,  and  JPsalmorum  Liber  in  Versieulos 
Metrice  divisus. 

Sare,  Augustus  Williak  [b,  1794,  d, 
at  Home,  1834],  g^randsonof  the  foregoing,  was 
chiefly  noted  for  his  Sermons  to  a  Country 
Oonyreyatwn  [2  vols.],  andfor  being  joint  author 
with  his  brother  Julius  of  Guesses  at  Truth, 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  New  Ck)llege,  Oxford, 
in  1818,  and  in  1829  Bector  of  Alton  Barnes, 
which  living  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life.  A 
ver^  interesting  account  of  the  Hares  and 
their  friends  will  be  found  in  Memorials  of  a 
Quiet  ZifSf  by  A.  Hare. 

Sare,  Julius  Charles  [6.  1796,  d.  1855], 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  influential  divines 
of  this  century,  was  a  brother  of  the  fore- 
going. He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, taking  his  degree  in  1816,  and  be- 
coming a  Fellow  of  his  college  three  years 
later.  In  1832  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
rector  of  Hurstmonceux,  and  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes  by  Bishop  Otter  in 
1840,  and  nominated  one  of  her  Majesty's 
chaplains  in  1853. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  original 
or  profound  thinker.  Even  when  tiJdng 
an  active  part  in  the  questions  of  the 
dav  he  appesired  to  regard  events  with  the 
calm  impartiality  of  an  historian  treating 
of  some  bygone  age,  or,  rather,  of  a  philo- 
sopher considering  the  policy  of  a  foreign 
country.  In  the  Church  of  England  he 
was  regarded  by  many,  and  was  named  in 
a  celebrated  article  on  '*  Church  Parties  *'  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  **  Broad  Church  party."  It  was  a  title 
which  Hare  would  have  been  the  first  to 
repudiate.  It  was  always  his  wish  to  belong 
to  no  party,  but  to  join  with  all  parties  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  every  good  work. 
Amoup^t  his  latest  labours  was  a  hearty  co- 
operation in  promoting  the  revival  of  Con- 
vocation. In  the  Lower  House  he  was  a 
frequent  speaker,  and  he  was  indefatigable, 
80  long  as  health  allowed,  in  the  committees. 
The  tolerant  character  of  his  Biography  of 
John  Sterling  must  have  been  invaluable  in 
appeasing  that  odium  theologieum  which  many 
regard  as  inseparable  from  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy.  It  would  be  beyond  our  bounds  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  Archdeacon  Hare's 
merits  as  a  writer,  or  an  analysis  of  his 
works ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  his 
Arehidiaeonal  Charges y  so  lofty  in  thought  and 


eloquent  in  expression,  which,  it  has  I'^hi 
truly  said,  might  well  have  been  deliverfd 
from  the  episcopal  seat.  Collected,  they  will 
form  a  review  of  the  leading  events  of  tb«ir 
day  with  special  reference  to  the  Church  cf 
England. 

'I'he  name  of  Julius  Charles  Hare  was  fint 
distinguished  in  the  literary  world  as  one « f 
the  translators,  in  cunjunclion  with  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  of  Niebuhr's  History  of  Jteene,  whkh 
was  first  published  in  the  year  1828.  He  hsd 
previously  published,  in  1827,  the  first  ten^!* 
of  Ouesset  at  Truth,  by  2\eo  Brothers,  a  volume 
of  miscellaneous  thoughts  and  reflecticma,  the 
joint  production  of  lumself  and  his  brother. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  aennonj 
and  charges,  and  in  1848  edited  the  £s9s^ 
and  Tales  of  John  Sterling,  with  a  memoir  ni 
his  life.  "  It  will  be  very  long  indeed,"  said 
the  Ouardian  newspaper,  '*  before  we  see  a 
man  of  greater  disinterestedness ;  of  kindlier, 
more  genuine,  or  more  universal  chaiity ;  of 
more  active  goodness  or  a  more  earnest  lore 
of  truth." 


Eazmonista    or 

Hakmont  Socibtt.] 


Bappiste.      [See 


Eannony  of  the  Oo«pels.~The  four 
Gospels  difier  in  style,  in  order  of  arrange- 
ment, and  in  some  degree  also  in  the  ctroim- 
stances    narrated.     But    there    is   nmniiur 
through   them  the    great    unity   of    spirit, 
which  represents  the  Saviour  as  the  teodtr, 
loving  Guide  of  His  disciples,  sympathising 
with  their  sorrows    and  with  tiie    som^vs 
of   mankind.      The    Gospels    are   portnit* 
of    the  One  Person   from    different  poistv 
of  view,  but  have  so  much  in  common  thst 
we  recognise  the  unity.      This  is  the  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels  to  which  it  is  evident 
that  all  real  importance  attaches.    But  it  ii 
also  natural  Uuit  Christian  writers  from  early 
times  should  have  endeavoured  to  oonstmct  i 
life    of    Christ   in    chronological    eeqa€ix«. 
They  have  only  in  part  succeeded.    Two  only 
of   tiie  four  Evangelists  give  the  history  of 
our  Lord's  childhood,  and  thev  select  different 
incidents  of  it.    The  one  gives  the  visit  of 
the  Wise  Men  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the 
other  the  announcement  to  the   d^epberdf 
and  the  presentation  in  the  Temple.    Tbe 
closer  the  details  are  studied,  the  more  itseemi 
probable  that  the  materials  needed  for  an  abso- 
lute chronological  order  have  been  purposely 
withheld.    But  an  approximation  has  bea 
arrived  at,  and  the  course  of  the  Sariour't 
life  year  by  year  can  be  traced  with  coosidtT- 
able  accuracy.    The  first  attempt  which  we 
know  of  to  construct  a  Harmony  was  made 
in  the    third  century    by  Ammonias,  who 
divided  the  Gospel  into  sections  for  the  par- 
pose.    The  numbers  which  mark  these  Am- 
monian  sections  are  fbund  in  themarcinof 
many  of  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Te^- 
ment.    In  the   next  century  Eusebios,  tha 
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hutorian,  drew  up  his  "  Canons/'  in  which. 
the  AmmoniAn  sections  lire  so  distributed  as 
to  flhov  in  a  tabular  form  what  portions  of 
the  other  Evangelists  correspond  to  that 
Go^  which  stands  first  in  order  in  each 
*ctioQ.  [See  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Greek 
Tedtament,  toL  L,  pp.  27-35.]  Among  modem 
writers  the  best  hannonists  are  Griesbach,  De 
Wette,  lUdi^,  Clausen,  Greswell,  Isaac 
Williams,  Tischendorf.  [See  Archbishop 
Thoiii!K>n*s  masterly  Essay  on  The  Gotpels  in 
Smith's  BMs  DietionaryJ] 

Hannony  Society.— The  founder  of 
this  commumty  was  George  Bapp,  a  weaver 
of  Wurtemberg.  He  was  Dom  in  1757}  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  seceded  from  the 
Lttthezsn  body,  on  the  ground  that  he  felt 
himself  called  to  regenerate  society.  With 
this  aim  in  view  he  gathered  a  few  followers 
together,  who  were  to  live  together  and  have 
all  things  in  common,  in  imitation  of  the  first 
Christians  [cf.  Acts  iv.  34,  35].  His  action, 
however,  met  with  disfavour  in  his  own 
cuuntry;  so  he,  with  three  friends,  emigrated 
to  America  in  1803.  There  they  made  a 
«ettlcment  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  called  their  village  Harmony.  So  well 
did  they  prosper  that  in  two  years'  time  no 
lea  than  125  families  are  said  to  have  cast  in 
their  lot  with  them.  An  association,  known 
u  the  Harmony  Society,  was  then  formed 
nsOo],  baaed  on  the  principles  held  by  G«orge 
napp.  In  1815  the  community  sold  their 
Uais  and  migrated  to  a  much  laiger  estate  in 
V'jst'j  County,  Indiana.  Their  stay  lasted 
only  two  years  in  their  new  settlement,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  sold  their  property, 
und  chose  a  new  home  in  Beaver  Couuty, 
IVnntvlvania,  whdre  they  built  the  town  of 
f/xinomy,  and  where  they  still  maintain 
themselves  by  praiseworthy  industry.  They 
nrunber  now  about  4,000.  In  religious 
principles  and  practices  they  do  not  differ  from 
the  Lutherans  from  whom  they  seceded. 
Tiieir  founder  and  pastor,  George  Rapp,  died 
in  im7,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jacob  HenricL 
The  government  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a 
Wy  of  nine  elders. 

Sannety  Samvbi*,  was  bom  at  Colcher^ 
t*-r,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  entered 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
&  Fellow  and  Master.  His  ability  attracted 
attention,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of 
<*hihe8ter,  and  from  there  to  Norwich,  and 
finUly  was  made  Archbishop  of  York  and  a 
Privy  Councillor  to  James  I.  He  was  a  strong 
Hii;h  Churchman,  and  vi^rously  attacked 
Biihop  Davenant  for  preaching  upon  Predesti- 
nition.  Harsnet  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried 
&t  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  where  he  had  built  and 
endowed  a  grammar  school;  his  library  he 
(Ttve  to  the  Oorporation  of  Colchester  for  the 
U^efit  of  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Kaxrest  FestivaL — ^This  is  an  in- 
slitutioii  which  has  oome  into  almost  universal 


use  within  our  own  generation.  No  fixed 
day  is  arranged  for  such  a  festival  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  in  the  American  Church  it  is  the 
first  Thursday  in  November.  Though  there 
is  no  special  service  in  the  Prayer  Book,  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act  enables 
the  Bishop  to  sanction  any  service  in  church 
which  consists  of  readings  from  Scripture, 
prayers  from  the  Liturgy,  and  hymns.  Ac- 
cordingly, Convocation  has  drawn  up  a  service 
which  is  now  very  generally  used.  The 
Proper  Psalms,  two  or  more  of  which  are  to 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  are : 
Ixv.,  Ixxxi,  ciii.,  civ.,  cxliv.,  cxlv.,  cxlviL 
For  the  FirBt  Lesson  one  of  the  following: 
Deut.  viii,  7;  xxvi.  1-12;  xxviii.  1-15;  xxxii. 
7-20  ;  xxxiii.  26 ;  Isaiah  xxviii.  23 ;  Hosea  ii. 
14.  For  the  Second  Lesson  either  Matt 
xiii.  24-31;  John  iv.  31-39;  vi.  26-36;  2 
Cor.  ix.  6 ;  or  Rev.  xiv.  14-19.  When  there  is 
a  Communion  Service,  the  following  are  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel:  1  Thess.  v.  14-24; 
Matt.  xiii.  36-44 ;  or  John  vi.  5-16. 

Eatehment  or  AcliieTement.— The 

funeral  escuteheon,  placed  in  front  of  houses  to 
mark  the  death  of  one  of  the  inmates.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  and  is  drawn  up  with 
heraldic  precision,  so  that  those  versed  in  the 
art  of  heraldry  can  tell  the  sex,  rank,  and 
circumstances  of  the  deceased.  After  being 
outside  the  house  for  a  year  it  is  often  hung 
up  in  the  church,  the  idea  being  that  of 
acknowledgment  to  God,  with  whose  blessing 
it  had  been  borne. 

Hatfield,  Council  of. — A  Council  was 
held  at  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  680, 
under  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
which  aU  the  English  bishops  were  present. 
It  is  said  that  Pope  Agatho  wished  Theodore 
to  attend  a  Council  held  at  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  but  the  Archbishop  being  un- 
willing to  go  gathered  this  Council  together. 
In  it  MonotiieStism,  the  last  wave  of  Euttchi- 
AMiSM  [q.v.],  was  condemned,  and  the  five 
general  Councils,  their  canons  and  decrees, 
were  accepted. 

Eatherleyi  Lord. — ^An  eminent  English 
layman.  William  Page  Wood,  the  son  of 
Alderman  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1801.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, where  he  contracted  a  lifelong  affec- 
tionate friendship  with  Walter  ^afterwards 
Dean)  Hook.  He  then  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  took  his  degree  in  1824,  obtained 
high  honours,  and  won  a  Fellowship  at  his 
college.  He  was  educated  for  the  Bar,  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  in  1827.  He 
was  first  an  equity  draughtsman,  but  after  two 
years  became  a  Q.C.,  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1847  entered  Parliament  for  Oxford. 
He  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor  in  1849,  and 
in  1868  one  of  the  Lords.  Justices.  The  same 
year,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
power,  he  became  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
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Lord  Hatherley.  After  four  years  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  post  through  loss  of 
eyesight.  He  died  at  Westminster,  in  July, 
1881.  Lord  Hatherley,  though  an  extreme 
Radical  in  politics,  was  a  great  supporter  of 
the  Church  as  an  EJstablishment  and  of  Church 
education  for  the  poor,  etc.  He  attended  the 
Westminster  Abbey  services  daily,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  most  regular  teacher  in  one 
of  the  Westminster  tSunday-schools.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  able  work  on  The  Continuity  of 
Scripture,  but  the  heautiful  piety  of  lus 
character  is  the  best  memorial  of  hun  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Eavergal,  Frances  Ridlbt  f^.  1836,  d. 
1 8791,  authoress  of  many  beautiful  nymns,  was 
the  (JAughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergul,  a 
clergyman  skilled  in  sacred  music.  Her 
poems  were  published  under  the  titles  of 
Ministry  of  Song^  Under  the  Surface,  and 
Under  Hie  Shadow.  She  also  wrote  some 
prose  works,  among  which  are  My  King,  Swiee 
Letters,  Morning  Belle,  Little  PilUnce,  etc. 

HaTOmiokp  HEnnucu  Andbbas  Chris- 
TOFH  \b.  1805,  d.  1846]. — ^An  eminent  German 
theologian.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
Daniel  Ezekiel,  and  a  critical  introduction  to 
the  Pentateuch  and  to  the  Old  Testament. 
His  views  are  of  the  "  orthodox  Evangelical " 
school  represented  by  Hengstenberg  and  01s- 
hausen.  Translations  of  some  of  his  books  are 
published  in  Clark*»  Theological  Library. 

Eawker,  Robert,  D.D.  [b.  1763,  d.  1827], 
was  vicar  of  the  church  of  Charles  the 
Martyr,  Plymouth,  for  fifty  years.  His  Com^ 
mentary  on  the  Bible,  in  10  vols.,  was  very 
popular  for  many  years,  and  his  Morning  and 
Evening  Bortiont  still  circulates. 

Eawker,  Robert  Stbphcn,  grandson  of 
the  above  \b.  1804,  d.  1876],  was  vicar  of 
Morwenstow,  in  Devon,  and  will  be  long  re- 
membered there  for  his  kindly  ways,  and  also 
for  his  eccentricities.  He  was  a  poet  of  no 
mean  powers.  On  his  death-bed  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Some  assert 
that  this  took  place  without  conscious  oo- 
operation  on  his  part,  and  considerable  con- 
troversy arose  on  tiiis  question.  Two  Lives  of 
him  were  written,  one  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould, 
the  other  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee,  and  they  are  both 
full  of  the  quaintest  interest. 

Healing,  Servicb  for.— A  religious  cere- 
mony was  used  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
to  that  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  supposed  cure 
of  scrofula,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  the 
King's  Evil,  by  the  royal  touch ;  the  tradition 
being  that  the  Kings  of  England  and  France 
had  this  power,  derived  from  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  earliest  form  on  record  is 
that  used  by  Henry  VII.,  in  Latin.  This 
was  used  by  Henry  VIII.,  omitting  mention 
of  the  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  service  was*  altogether 
in  English,  and  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 


republished,  with  slight  alterations,  in  thernfn 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  efficacy  of  this  mod*  ci 
cure  was  believed  by  such  men  as  Hevlin. 
Collier,  and  Carte ;  but  it  was  never  formaUr 
sanctioned  by  the  Church,  though  the  eerrinr 
was  printed  in  some  Prayer  Bo(^  betwe^ 
1661  and  1716.  Dr.  Johnson's  earliest  i^ 
collection  was  that  of  being  **totirfaed"  br 
Queen  Anne.  The  form,  as  it  stands  in  tbe 
Prayer  Books  of  Queen  Anne,  is  as  follows : 

At  thx  Hbauvo. 
Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  «te. 

1^  0«qMi  (/or  il«Muio»  I)ay),  Mack  zvL  14-«. 
Letospnij. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  vs.  etc. 
Our  Father,  etc. 

Tkm  skdlX  Hu  ivfirwi  fMrvoM,  on*  ^y  om«,  W  ^^' 
Mntod  to  the  Qu^m  upon  HuHr  leiiM*.  ond  oe  emfr^  tmt 
i»  prmented,  and  voInU  the  Qmm«  it  Uyi»9  ^^  1^^*^ 
Moon  th«m,  and  wMng  ike  aeld  about  their  Mtb.  t^ 
chapUiin  that  officiat*^,  tun^tng  kimt^ioHer  MejtHt. 
shad  My  tKee*  vfordt  foUowing  : 

Ood  give  ft  blessing  to  thii  work,  and  gnnt  thai 
thsM  liok  fMnoiM  on  whom  the  Qaeeo  Ufs  ber 
hands,  maj  recover,  thzoofi^  Jens  Christ  ow 
Lord. 

4/Ur  all  fcavo  boon  prMoatod,  tfco  ok^Utn  cUa  Mr 

O  Lord,  8«ve  thy  serrants,  etc  (tho  Venuies  fr^m 
<fcs  ComiaiwaUoa  berviee). 

Letiuprnj. 
O  Ahni^t7  God.  who  art  the  girer  of  sD  bflsltk 
and  the  aid  of  them  that  soak  to  thae  for  snooosr. 
we  call  upon  thee  for  thjr  help  ftnd  goodnesB  moo- 
fully  to  oe  showed  npon  theoe  thjr  serrants,  tktf 
thej,  being  healed  of  tbeir  inflrmitim,  may  fi^ 
thanks  onto  thee  in  thy  holy  Chureh,  throngb  Jsi» 
Christ  onr  Lord. 


Then  the  chaptata,  stondiny  wlk  Us  fern  Iratd* 
ikem  thai  eonu  to  he  XeaUd,  tkaU  say : 

The  Almighty  Lord,  who  is  ft  most  stnag,  sU. 
(from  the  Vwtaiion  itftKe  Side). 

The  grace  of  onr  Lord,  etc. 

— Procter  on  the  Common  Prayer. 

Heart  of  Jesua.    [Sacbxd  Heaut.] 

Heath*  Nicholas,  Archbishop  of  York, 
bom  in  London,  educated  in  Christ's  Colkfre. 
and  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Ue 
was  Almoner  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  vaoe 
him,  first,  Bishop  of  Rodiester,  then  of  W'o^ 
cester.  Being  aeprived  by  Edward  VI..  be 
was  restored  by  Mary,  who  advanced  him  to 
be  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  High  Chin- 
cellor.  He  was  a  man  of  great  inte^ty,  «n<i 
free  from  violent  extremes.  In  the  dfispnte 
between  Papists  and  Protestants  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  was  cho»n  one 
of  the  Moderators.  He,  however,  refused  to 
take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  was  agiio 
deprived,  and  retired  to  his  own  estate  «t 
Cobham,  in  Surrey,  where  he  received  fre- 
quent visits  from  the  Queen.  He  died  aboat 
1566. 

Heathen.    [Paoakism.] 

Heaven.— The  primary  meaairur  of  the 
word  in  Scriptural  language  is  the  sky  over- 
head, and  this  is  the  meaning  both  of  tb* 
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Hebrew  tAMMrtiN,  irom  Mhami,  **  the  high,**  and 
of  the  Engliflh  word — ^that  which  is  heaved, 
lifted  ap.    Hence  the  word  came  to  mean,  not 
onlf  the  Tsst  space  overhead,  but  the  tmseen, 
mvstenoiiB  world  whence  the    glory  of  the 
Creator  proceeds,  the  glory  of  life  and  light. 
So  the  prophet  calls  heaven   Gkxl's  throne, 
and  our  ixnd  repeats  the  phrase  [Matt.  t.  34]. 
Hence  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  the  pillar  of 
cioud  and  fire  were  known  as  symbols  of  the 
vatchfnlnesB  and  care  of  God.    And  Christ 
at  HLs  incarnation  "  came  down  from  heaven.*' 
Th«  Christian  Revelation  gave  a  fuller  and 
more  complete  idea.    Heaven  means,  in  St. 
VhoTt  writings,  **  where  Christ  is,*'  let  that 
place  be  whne   it  may.     Even  when  His 
presence  is  realised  amongst  us,  we  are  in 
heaven,  we  are  its  citizens  [Phil.  iii.  20]. 
'*  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,*'  says 
the  poet  [Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Immortality'], 
and  so  fiu-  as  we  carry  about  with  us  the  hearts 
of  little  children,  pure  and  simple  and  trust- 
ful, we  are  encompassed  with  heaven.     But 
each  faith  and  purity  rest  upon  the  know. 
If^ge  that  Christ  lives  incarnate,  therefore 
hea\'en  is  a  place  no  less  than  a  state.    The 
f  oUetttt  heaven  is  the  place  where  He  is  seen  and 
adored  by  saints  and  angels,  where  He  is  ever 
mttkicg  intercession  [See  Eph.  i  23  ;  Heb.  iv. 
14 .  ix-  24.1    While  St.  Paul  believed  himself 
to  be  already  a  citizen  of  heaven,  he  none  the 
leas  looked  forward  to  that  perfect  consum- 
mation and  bliss   when  he  should  be  with 
Christ  and  look  upon  Him.    Hence  we  can- 
not resolve  the  Scriptural  heaven  into  a  mere 
idea,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  spiritual,'* 
becomes  an  unreality.      Such  works  as  Be- 
ywd  the  Gate,  however  fanciful,  and  there- 
fore needing  the  greatest  caution  in  reading, 
do  not  go  beyond  the  truth  in  holding  a  close 
relation  between   the  natural  and  spiritual 
bo'ly.    In  that  eternal  and  everlasting  glory 
the  soul  win  find  its  true  home  and  rest,  and 
not  lose  its  identity,  even  when  former  things 
are  passed  away. 

Sebdouadariiis. — ^A  priest  whose  week 
it  was  to  officiate  in  tiie  choir,  rehearse  the 
anthems  and  prayers,  etc.,  in  cathedrals  and 
^>Uege8.  In  monasteries  the  Hebdomadarius 
waited  at  table,  directed  the  cook,  etc.,  for  a 
week.  In  Scotch  universities  the  name  was 
pTen  to  one  of  the  superior  members  whose 
wwkly  turn  it  was  to  superintend  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  students. 

Keb«r,  Rboinald  [&.  1783,  d,  18261,  2od 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  was  bom  at  Malpas, 
in  Cheshire,  educated  at  Hawkhurst  Grammar 
Schrx>l,  and  in  London,  until  1800,  when 
he  entered  Brasenoae  College,  Oxford;  in 
his  first  year  he  gained  the  prize  for  Latin 
verse,  and  in  1803  wrote  his  prize  poem, 
/Ww/ine.  In  1804  he  became  a  Fellow  of  All 
^m\B.  In  1807  he  took  Orders,  and  was 
instituted  by  bis  brother  Richard  to  the 
tunily  living  of  Hodnet,  where  he  thoroughly 


discharged  his  parochial  duties.  In  1812 
he  pubhshod  a  volume  of  Hymne,  written 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  devotional 
poetry  sung  in  churches.  In  1815  he  was 
Hampton  Liecturer,  and  in  1817  a  canon  in 
St.  Asaph's  cathedral.  In  1819  he  edited  the 
works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  in  1822  was 
chosen  Preacher  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  Having 
twice  declined  the  See  of  Calcutta  on  account 
of  his  wife  and  child,  he  at  length  accepted 
it,  January,  1823.  The  See  at  that  time 
embraced  the  whole  of  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  and  Australasia.  Bishop  Heber 
set  to  work  to  try  and  visit  throughout  his 
enormous  diocese;  but  he  died  in  his  forty- 
third  year,  being  found  dead  in  a  cold  bath, 
which  he  had  tm^en  after  holding  a  confirma- 
tion at  Trichinopoly .  He  was  deeply  mourned, 
monuments  by  Chantrey  were  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  scholar- 
ships bearing  his  name  were  founded  in 
Bishop's  College,  Bombay.  The  journal  of 
his  visitation  tour  was  published  in  U.wrray'e 
Home  and  Colonial  Lihraty.  His  Li/e  was 
written  by  his  widow  in  1830.  Among  his 
hymns  may  be  mentioned  those  so  well  known : 
Jrom  Oreenland't  icy  mountains^  Jeeue  ehall 
reign  Mskerier  the  tun,  and  Hark  the  glad  eound^ 
the  Saviowr  eomee, 

Kdgely  Gboko  Wilhslm  Fribdricr  [b. 
1770,  d,  1831].~A  famous  German  meta- 
physician. He  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  studied 
theology  at  Tiibingen,  and  became  Lecturer 
on  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Jena 
in  1801.  Here  he  was  associated  with 
Schelling  as  co-editor  of  the  Critical  Journal 
of  Philoeophy,  and  the  two  men  naturally 
began  to  interchange  their  philosophical  ideas. 
The  first  to  write  the  views  with  which  their 
names  are  associated  was  Schelling,  but  tox>- 
bably  Hegel  was  the  primary  author.  The 
philosophy  of  Hegel  is  a  deep  pantheism. 
Its  source  must  be  sought  in  the  sadness  of 
the  discovery  that  the  theories  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation  had  broken  down.  Kant 
had  destroyed  old  opinions,  and  had  attempted 
reconstruction.  But  the  absolute  negation 
of  Fichte  seemed  to  declare  that  such  recon- 
struction wasof  no  worth,  hence  Hegel's  was  a 
fresh  departure.  He  began  with  laying  down 
the  doctrine  that  all  truth  is  dual.  Life  can 
convey  no  idea  to  us  unless  we  can  contrast  it 
with  death ;  light  is  only  appreciated  when 
we  experience  darkness;  freedom  must  be 
opposed  to  slavery  to  be  understood;  good- 
ness is  mere  innocence  until  it  struggles  with 
evil,  then  it  becomes  a  positive  virtue.  Hence 
Truth  is  the  mediation  between  opposites. 
From  this  position  he  passed  on  to  maintain  a 
Trinity,  the  third  element  being  that  which 
unites  and  reconciles  the  two  opposites.  '*  I," 
he  said,  when  realised  involves  an  existence 
which  is  not  I,  and  the  recognition  of  the  two 
elements  involves  their  union.  Therefore 
complete  man  is  in  himself  a  Trinity.    The 
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body  without  a  soul  is  a  corpse.  The  soul 
without  the  body  Ib  unimagmable.  The 
union  makes  the  living  man.  The  next  step 
was,  what  is  true  of  the  spirit  of  man  is 
true  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  Hegel  pro- 
fessed to  evolve  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine 
Trinity.  The  following  eloquent  summary 
bv  Dr.  Matheson  is  that  of  a  warm  admirer 
of  Hegel,  and  it  must  be  confes^d  that  it 
may  be  called  Hegel  '*  evangelically  inter- 
preted." Many  Hegelians  would  repudiate  it. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Hegel  always 
declared  himself  a  Christian,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  was  a  communicant  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  "  That  Divine  Spirit  which  we  call 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Timity  is  in  one  sense 
the  first,  for  it  is  the  very  personality  of  Gkxi. 
A  human  spirit  or  person  is  the  union  of  a 
soul  and  a  body.  It  must  embrace  within 
itself  both  the  Father  and  the  Son — ^the 
Father  corresponding  to  the  universal  soul, 
the  Son  being  that  body,  or  houue,  which 
constitutes  the  dwelling-place  of  that  soul. 
The  Father  could  never  at  any  time  have 
been  alone.  To  suppose  that  at  any  period 
the  Father  dwelt  alone,  would  be  to  imagine 
a  Grod  unconscious  of  His  own  existence, 
because,  without  an  object  of  thought,  it 
would  be  a  soul  without  a  body.  Therefore, 
from  all  eternity,  the  Infinite  Being  must 
jiave  possessed  a  dwelling-place,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eterxittl  in  the  heavens; 
and  that  house  must  have  been  another  self, 
an  image  of  His  own  glory,  a  mirror  in  which 
the  Father  could  behold  Himself  reflected 
— in  a  word,  it  must  have  been  at  once 
separate  from  the  Father,  and  vet  a  part 
of  His  very  being,  just  as  the  human 
body  is  separate  from  the  soul,  and  yet 
a  part  of  its  being.  Christ  is  the  house  of 
Ood.  He  is  the  image  of  the  Infinite  Spirit, 
the  glass  by  which  He  sees  Himself,  the  body 
which  forms  the  outward  side  of  His  per- 
sonality. As  the  Son  was  afterwards  in- 
carnate in  the  human  soul,  so  it  may  be  said 
that  from  all  eternity  the  Father  was  in- 
carnate in  the  Son ;  for  He  was  the  place  of 
His  habitation,  the  home  of  His  rest,  the 
embodiment  of  His  thought,  the  realisation  of 
His .  existence — in  a  word,  what  the  sacred 
writer  calls  Him,  the  brightness  of  His  glory, 
and  the  express  imsge  of  His  person."  The 
same  able  writer  goes  on  to  give  a  clear  and 
lucid  view  of  HegePs  theory  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Trinity  in  Time.  The  Infinite  Soul 
seeking  a  body,  manifested  itself  in  Creation. 
But  tihe  created  world  was  too  small  to 
express  the  mind  of  the  Infinite  Soul,  hence 
arose  trouble.  Man  longed  to  rise  to  the 
gi^eatness  of  which  he  conceived  the  possi- 
bility ;  Christ  came  and  fulfilled  that  longing, 
and  in  His  perfect  Spirit  man  reached  His 
true  dwelling-place.  And,  again,  in  the 
Church  comes  a  fresh  evolution.  First  came 
the  external  organisation,  the  Judaism  of 
Christianity  extending  to  the  Beformation ; 


this  Hegel  called  the  age  of  Peter.  Th^  vest 
was  the  age  of  reaction  against  bondage  to 
the  letter.  As  the  first  age  had  exhibiu^d  \h£ 
attempt  of  the  body  to  exist  without  the  sool, 
so  in  the  second  the  soul  tried  to  be  indt- 
pendent  of  the  body.  This  was  the  ag«  of 
nationalism,  the  revolt  from  legalism,  the  a^ 
of  PauL  The  age  of  John,  which  shall  recto- 
die  these,  bringing  harmony  out  of  diaoord, 
is  yet  to  come.  Hegel  hoped  that  he  vas 
inaugurating  it  His  followers  divided  thm- 
selves  into  two  branches,  and  the  hope  thit  is 
him  faith  and  science  were  to  be  recoodltii 
melted  away.  One  of  his  followers  on  tk 
Conservative  side  is  a  prominent  mnnber 
of  the  bench  of  English  bishops.  Bisbf 
Martensen  was  another  Hegelian,  accept- 
ing the  Christian  creed  er  tmimw,  bat  in- 
terpreting it  in  a  spirit  of  ecstatic  mystieiaa. 
But  there  was  also  a  development  in  tht 
direction  of  blank  materialiwn,  the  must 
prominent  representative  of  this  being  D.  F. 
Strauss, 

KagenpiraSy  commonly  called  tht 
"Father  of  Church  History,"  was  bom  etriy 
in  the  second  century.  Having  become  a  ogq- 
vert  to  Christianity,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in  th^ 
pontificate  of  Anicetus,  and  stayed  there  till 
that  of  Eleutherus — i.e.  from  165  to  180,  •>: 
thereabouts.  He  was  the  first  author  vh? 
wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  erests 
from  our  Saviour's  Passion  till  his  own  timt 
It  was  written,  St.  Jerome  says,  in  a  plain. 
unomamental  style,  because  he  desirpd  to 
imitate  the  style  of  those  whose  life  he  de- 
scribed. We  have  nothing  of  Hegesipf4!f 
remaining  but  some  fragments  presened  br 
Eusebius  in  his  Eeeletuutieal  Hittory.  1^ 
most  remarkable  of  these  fragments  are  :—Am 
Account  of  the  Martyrdom  of  iSL,  James,  /rft 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  Of  our  Saviottr*s  JW> 
tions  being  called  for  by  the  Emperor  Ihmitin , 
A  Narrative  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  SieimK 
son  of  Cleophas,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ithi* 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Tkajan);  Tkf 
foul  Antinous  beiny  Deified  by  the  JSmpenr 
Hadrian;  An  Account  of  the  Antksri 
Voyage  to  Bome;  of  the  Election  of  St. 
tSimeon  to  James's  See;  and  OnMrrvtMr 
Thebutis,  the  first  SehiMnatie.  Other  wori* 
have  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  it  is  nu« 
generally  agreed  that  they  were  written  br  * 
man  of  the  same  name  who  lived  after  Coo- 
stantine  the  Great. 

Kagira  [A»b.  "flight"].— The  year  e-21 
from  which  the  Mahometans  reckon  ^j^> 
because  in  that  year  Mahomet  fled  frva 
Mecca  to  Medina.    [Mahomet.] 

Heidelberg  CateohisiiL-Th^  ^ns  a 
form  of  instruction  drawn  up  in  1562  by 
order  of  Frederick  in..  Elector  of  the  Pala- 
tine, for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church  it 
his  dominions.  The  authors  of  it  were  Cas- 
par Olivianus,  Court  Preacher  at  Heideibtic, 
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md  Zacharias  UninuB,  Professor  of  Sys- 
teniAtic  Theology  in  the  University.  They 
Xwk  as  the  basis  of  their  work  the  catechisms 
ot  Cdlvin,  Mosheim,  Lasky,  and  Bullin^er; 
The  draft  vas  laid  before  the  Heidelberg  Con- 
Tbntion,  and  unanimously  accepted  and  adopted 
thioughont  the  Palatinate,  though  beyond 
tiut  it  had  many  adversaries.  It  contains 
11*^  questions,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  : 
ihe  first  of  which  concerns  the  misery  of  man 
lonacquent  on  sin;  the  second,  redemption 
frun  that  state;  the  third,  gratitude  for  that 
rr<iemption.  The  Count  Palatine,  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  severely  criticised 
it,  and,  after  several  refusals,  Frederick  III. 
met  them  at  a  theological  conference  at 
Maulbronn,  in  1 564 .  The  catechism  was  again 
fiercely  attadced  at  Augsburg,  in  1566,  and 
the  Elector  even  threatened  with  deposition ; 
bat  he  nobly  defendied  it,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  In  1588  it  was  also  adopted  in  the 
Xetherlands,  and  is  still  the  recognised  stand- 
ard of  the  Butch  Reformed  Church,  both  in 
Holland  and  America,  where  a  tercentenary 
festival  was  held  in  its  memory  in  1863. 
Thi«  catechism  was  the  model  on  which  the 
Westminster  Divines  framed  the  Shorter 
Prtjbyterian  Catechism.  It  has  been  trans- 
Ut«-i  into  almost  all  European  and  some 
Ka:st«m  languages. 

EeleaAy  St.— The  first  wife  of  Constantius, 
(>ae  of  the  colleagues  of  the  Emperor  Mazim- 
ian,  and  mother  of  Constantino  the  Qreat. 
Next  to  nothing  is  known  for  certain  of  the 
ictails  of  her  life.  As  she  was,  according  to 
EuiV'bius,  Dearly  eighty  years  of  age  when 
mf.  took  bar  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
ktrnerally  assigned  to  the  year  326),  eiie  must 
Live  been  bom  not  later  than  the  year  260 ; 
Ut  when,  is  again  uncertain.  The  tradition 
trhich  m^es  her  the  daughter  of  a  British 
[•rinoe  named  Coel  (the  supposed  original  of 
;K^  ''King  Cole"  of  the  nursery  baSlad)  is 
[•ruhably  due  to  the  desire  which  afterwards 
:tined  ground  to  connect  her  famous  son  with 
hii  country.  There  is  a  better-founded  story 
ut  «ihe  was  the  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper, 
lihi'T  in  Gaul  or  Bithynia.  In  any  case  she 
(^  probably  of  humble  parentage,  and  not 
it  Brat  admitted  to  the  status  of  a  full  wife 
>r  the  young  and  noble  soldier  Constantius ; 
h'iugh  there  ia  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  of  her 
iiW^uent  divorce,  when  her  husband  was 
liitf'd  to  the  purple  and  married  to  Maxim- 
^n's  step-daughter,  Theodora,  that  she  did 
v>-ntually  becxnne  so,  perhaps  upon  the  birth 
f  her  fint  and  only  son,  the  future  emperor. 
1u«  took  place  proinbly  in  274,  at  Naissos,  in 
>ardania.  It  was  about  eighteen  years  after- 
•  atd§.  in  292,  that  the  promotion  and  re- 
urriage  of  Constantius,  already  alluded  to, 
•-ossitated  Helena's  divorce,  and  nothing 
irther  is  known  of  her  till  her  son's  succes- 
ion  in  306  to  the  Empire,  when  it  is  probable 
ut  she  was  invested  with  all  Uie  dignity 


befitting  the  Emperor's  mother.  At  all 
events,  there  is  the  direct  evidence  of  coins, 
still  found,  to  support  the  statement  of  Euse- 
bius,  that  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta 
from  him,  together  with  other  honours.  The 
same  historian  speaks  of  her  as  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  by  means  of  her  son.  In 
the  unhappy  quarrels  between  the  Emperor's 
two  families  of  children,  it  would  seem  that 
Helena  not  unnaturally  took  the  part  of 
her  elder  grandchildren  against  the  family  of 
her  old  rival,  Theodora's  half-sister,  Fausta ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  it  was  partly  at  her  in- 
stigation that  Fausta  was  put  to  death.  [Con- 
8TAMTINE.1  If  this  is  SO,  it  may  have  also 
been  partly  in  penitence  for  the  foul  deed 
that  in  extreme  old  age,  though  still  retaining 
the  vigour  of  a  young  woman,  she  made  her 
famous  visit  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem, 
which  did  so  much  to  revive  men's  interest  in 
and  reverence  for  those  sacred  localities, 
and  their  remains  and  associations.  The 
well-known  story  of  her  discovery  of  the  true 
Cross  is  problematical,  not  having  grown  up 
into  a  circumstantial  and  detailed  statement, 
apparently,  till  seventy  years  after  her  death, 
which  probably  took  place  somewhere  on  the 
return  journey  from  her  pilgrimage.  Her 
memory  was  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  two 
cities,  HelenopoHs  and  Helenopontus,  and 
eventually,  in  1 164,  she  received  the  honour  of 
canonisation  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in 
consideration  of  the  many  miracles  attributed 
to  her. 

Hell. — In  the  Greek  Testament  there  are 
two  words  rendered  by  this  English  one, 
n&melj  JSadet  [Matt.  xi.  23,  xvi.  18;  Luke 
X.  15,  xvi.  23 ;  Acts  ii.  27,  31 ;  Rev.  i.  18, 
vi.  8,  XX.  13,  14],  and  Gehenna  [Matt.  v.  22, 
29,  80,  X.  28,  xviii.  9,  xxiii.  15-33;  Mark 
ix.  43,  45,  47  ;  Luke  xii  5 ;  Jas.  iii.  6].  In 
2  Pet.  ii.  4,  a  participle  is  used  {tartarOsat) 
signifying  literally  "to  cast  down  to  Tar- 
tcmis,"  but  the  noun  itself  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture.  Madet  signifies  *  *  the  lower  world ," 
and  is  probably  derived  from  a,  '*  not ;  **  and 
idein^  **  to  see,"  but  it  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful (liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon).  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Sheplf  translated  in 
the  Authorised  Version  variously  "  hell,"  "  the 
pit,"  "  the  gfrave,"  but  in  the  Revised  Version 
left  in  the  original  form.  The  central  thought 
of  the  word  is  not  Punishment,  though  it 
often  includes  that,  but  it  is  Death.  Oehmna^ 
on  the  other  hand,  always  stands  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked,  and  Tartaru*  may  be 
taken  as  an  equivalent  for  the  same  word. 
Hades,  therefore,  means  that  unknown  world 
into  which  the  dead  depart,  that  which  hides 
them  from  our  eyes,  and  leaves  us  with  the 
blank  feeling  of  sorrow.  Into  Hades  Christ 
descended  at  His  death.  No  one  may  dogfuia- 
tise  beyond  what  is  written.  He  went  into 
the  unknown,  and  wherever  He  went  He  car- 
ried light.    Bishop  Heber  has  expressed  the 
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hope  which  the  article  of  the  Creed  la  in- 
tended to  express — 

'*  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  hut  we  will  not  de- 
plore thee ; 

Thoiurh  sorrow  and  darkneas  enoompaas  the  tomb, 

The  Saviour  haa  paaaed  through  ita  portala  before 
thee. 

And  the  lamp  of  Hia  love  ia  th  j  light  tbroogh  the 
gloom." 

For  Hades  cannot  be  other  than  gloomy  and 
dark  to  human  imagination,  and  when  Our 
Lord  tells  us  that  He  has  **  the  keys  of  death 
and  Hades  "  [Bev.  i.  18],  He  implies  that  for 
those  who  beheve  in  Him  its  terrors  are  gone. 
The  prison-house  is  broken  and  the  captives 
delivered.  It  is  noticeable  that  neither  of 
these  words  is  found  in  St.  Paulas  Epistles. 
Of  the  twelve  uses  of  Gehenna^  eleven  are  in 
our  Lord's  own  speeches.  The  confusion  of 
the  translators  in  rendering  both  words  by 
<*  Hell "  is  probably  owing  to  the  Protestant 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  with 
all  its  abuses.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Re- 
formed doctrine  a  too  rash  dogmatism  pro- 
nounced that  there  is  no  middle  state,  and  so 
Hades  was  confounded  with  Gehenna.  But 
the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  dying  robber 
seem  to  dispose  of  this.  We  cannot  regard 
His  death  as  being  immediately  followed  by 
His  entrance  into  Heaven.  Consequently  we 
are  bound  to  hold  the  belief  in  a  middle  state, 
of  hope  for  the  faithful,  and  of  fear  for  the 
wicked.  But  beyond  this  we  are  in  ignor- 
ance. To  those  who  die  in  faith  and  trust 
there  is  the  certainty  that  their  hope  must 
be  now  fulQlled,  for  the  unknown  land  is 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  Christ. 

Hell,  Descent  into. — The  Third  Article 
'  of  Religion  says :  '*  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and 
was  buried,  so  also  it  is  believed  that  He  went 
down  into  hell."  Also  we  have  in  the  Creed 
"  He  descended  into  hell/*  and  this  doctrine  is 
carried  out  by  several  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  there  have  been  many  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  partly  on  account 
of  the  two  renderings  of  **  hell "  [see  above] 
and  also  because  of  the  doubtful  interpre- 
tation of  1  Peter  iii.  19.  Thus  this  Article 
has  been  interpreted  in  five  different  ways : — 
[1]  First,  that  descended  is  only  meant 
metaphorically,  implying  the  efiicacy  of 
Christ's  death  as  to  the  souls  departed. 
[2]  Secondly,  that  the  descent  into  hell 
signifies  the  suffering  and  torments  of  the 
wicked,  in  the  place  of  those  who  otherwise 
must  have  endured  them.  [3]  Thirdly,  that 
heU  here  means  the  grave ;  and  the  passage 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell "  signifies 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  body  in  the  grave." 
[41  Fourthly,  that  by  the  word  "  soul"  we  may 
understand  the  nobler  part  distinguished  from 
the  body,  or  the  whole  person,  both  soul  and 
body,  or  the  living  soid  distinguished  from 
the  immortal  spirit.  And  that  "  hell  *'  signi- 
fies merely  the  condition  of  men  in  death, 
and  thus   it   is  a  mere   repetition   of  the 


preceding  dause,  that  He  died.  [^5]  HfUily,  t 
IS  generally  believed  in  the  Chnfltian  Churci 
that  the  soul  was  the  spirit  or  rational  part  eri 
Christ— that  which  the  Jews  oould  not  kill-- 
and  hell  the  place  of  departed  spirita.  Thii 
view  was  held  by  many  of  the  Fathers.  Otb^n 
say  that  He  went  there  to  deliver  some  xd. 
the  suffering  souls,  and  translate  them  to  a 
place  of  happiness. 

Kellenistfl,  Thb,  included  [1]  those  who, 
though  Greeks  (Hellenes)^  or  forei^^ers  by 
birth,  had  become  proselytes  of  th©  Jewisb 
religion;  [2]  Jews,  who,  retaining   the  tro^ 
Hebrew  spirit  and  mode  of  thoug^ht,  adopt^.4 
the  speech  and  all  outward  manners  and  i:v3» 
toms  of  the  cosmopolitan  and  all-pervadrng 
Greek  nations,  through  residence  in  fortipi 
countries,  consequent  upon   the    Dispersiofi 
and    other    causes.     Tbys    the     body    of 
Hellenists  stood  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  exclusive  and  self-centred  Hebrew* 
in  Palestine  and  the  outer  world  of  civilised 
heathendom,  and  in  so  far  were  the  means  cf 
educating  the  former  in  higher  literary  una 
artistic  testes,  in  broader  and  more  generun* 
sympathies,  and  generally  in  that  idea  of  a 
Universal  Church  which  was  eventually  u> 
spring   from    their    midst.     The    particuW 
dialect  of  the  Greek  language  in  which  thv> 
Helleniste  spoke  and  wrote   was  called  th« 
Hellenistic  (or  common)  dialect;  as  embody- 
ing Eastern   thought   and  expression  in  a 
Western  dress,  and  in  consequence  of   Ibe 
widespread  influence  (especially  throogh  tht- 
Septuagint  and  New  Teetoment)  that  it  has 
had  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  Christen- 
dom, &e  study  of  ite  literature,  its  grammatical 
forms,  and  ouier  phenomena,  though  still  io  a 
very  imperfect  and  backward  state,  is  one  uf 
quite  unique  interest  and  importance. 

Eelvetio  Confesnons.— There  were 

two  of  these.  The  first  was  drawn  up  at 
Basle  by  delegates  from  Ziirich,  Berne,  Baele^ 
Schaffhausen,  and  other  Swiss  cantons,  in 
1636.  It  embodied  the  general  articles  of  the 
Reformed  faith,  and  specially  on  the  Ea* 
charist.  It  was  in  Latin,  and  translated 
afterwards  into  German.  A  more  elaborate 
work  was  drawn  up  by  Bullinger  at  the 
request  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  It  was  began 
in  1564,  and  was  translated  into  German  and 
published  two  years  after.  The  first  ConfefflioE 
had  been  considered  too  short,  and  had  inclined 
towards  Lutheranism,  but  this  one  was  deemed 
wholly  satisfactory.  It  was  adopted  not  ooIt 
in  Switeerland,  but  also  in  Gomany,  Scot- 
land, Poland,  Hungary,  and  France.  It  was 
translated  into  French  by  Theodore  Ben. 

EalTidiaaa,  Thv,  were  the  foUov«fs  of 
Helvidius,  who  Uved  in  Rome  in  the  Ibarth 
century,  and  who  denied  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  the  Virgin  Hary.  He  wrote 
a  book  in  support  of  his  views,  quoting  two 
Fathers    of    the    Church,    Tertullian  and 
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Yictorinna.  He  was  answered  by  St.  Jerome's 
Dfperpttua  Vir^initaU  Beaia  Maria  adveraut 
Hdndium  [3831  in  which  he  states  that  Hel- 
ridiiu  was  illiterate  and  obscure.  His  tenets 
were  condemned  at  Milan  and  Thessaly,  and 
in  the  seYenth  century  Hildefonsus,  Arch- 
hidhop  of  Toledo,  wrote  against  some  who  in 
Spain  tried  to  rerive  the  HeWidian  opinion. 
Xo  part  of  Helvidius's  book  is  extant,  except 
the  passages  quoted  by  St.  Jerome.  The 
9ect  was  also  known  by  Uie  name  of  Antidico- 

V-ULIANITES  [q.v.]. 

EeiMTO-Baptdsts  [Gr.  ''daily  bap- 
tbtB ''].— A  sect  of  the  Jews,  so  called  from 
thiir  daily  ablutions,  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of 
>piritaal  cleansing  from  sin.  They  seem  to 
iuTe  been  a  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  from  whom 
they  only  differed  in  disbelieving  the  Besurrec- 
tioQ,  with  the  Sadducees.  We  only  know  of 
the  sect  from  Hegesippus  and  Justin  Martyr. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  the  Mendsans  or 
Christiana  of  St.  John.    [Msndjbams.] 

Henderson,  Albxandbb  [b,  1683,  d. 
1 646 ).— One  of  the  most  learned  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Scottish  Church.  He  was  brought  up  as 
in  Episcopalian,  but  became  a  Presbyterian, 
ind  on  the  attempt  of  Archbishop  Laud  to 
Mfftablish  the  Liturgy  in  Scotland,  was  one  of 
i'^mo^  strennous  opponents.  When  the  King 
vivMed  and  came  to  Scotland  to  accept  the 
ivvaaant  and  to  preside  at  the  Parliament, 
Henderson  was  made  a  Royal  Chaplain  and 
h^^an  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  In  1643  he  went 
I)  London  to  join  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
ir4  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  members. 
Wlien  King  Charles,  bafBed  in  warfare 
vrith  the  English  Parliament,  resolved  to 
throv  himself  on  the  Scotch,  he  sent  for 
Henderson  to  Newcastle.  The  latter  was  in 
i**hle  health,  but  went,  in  hope  of  being  a 
i^xjDciler.  They  had  much  discussion,  but 
Henderson  saw  that  Charles  would  never  con- 
^.nt  to  abolish  Episcopacy  in  England,  and 
%A  hi«  health  grew  rapidly  worse  he  returned 
ly  hia  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  in  Edin- 
buTj^h.    Here  eight  dajrs  later  he  died. 

Henderson,  Ebknezxr,  D.B.  [h.  1784,  d. 
1^-58].— An  eminent  Biblical  scholar,  the  son  of 
raembers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
^'-^t  himself  a  Baptist.  He  became,  though  an 
ictire  minister,  a  brilliant  linguist,  and 
:r:)vel]ed  aa  a  preacher  through  northern 
Flarope,  alwa^  eager  to  publish  new  versions 
>i  the  Bible  in  languages  from  which  it  had 
jitherto  been  sealed  up.  Many  of  his  publica- 
Ama  were  on  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society. 
Fiij  English  versions  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jere- 
^liih,  and  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  his  com- 
Dtiutaries,  are  highly  valued.  In  the  last 
yjrtion  of  his  active  Ufe  he  held  the  theo- 
^cal  lectureship  at  Highbury  College. 

Een^fBteiLberg,  EBKsrr  Wilhblm.— A 
'''.ehrated  G^erraan  theologian,  was  bom  in 
:i02  at  Fronderberg,  in  Westphalia,  whero 


his  fiither  was  a  clergyman.  He  was  educated 
at  home  till  he  went,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
to  the  University  of  Bonn.  He  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  Oriental  and  philosophical 
subjects,  studying  Aristotle  and  Freytag. 
In  his  early  years  he  had  adopted  rational- 
istic views,  but  on  going  to  Basle  in  1828 
he^  came  under  influence  which  overcame 
this.  He  found  that  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession expressed  his  views,  and  joined  the 
Lutheran  Church.  In  the  next  year  he  went 
to  Berlin  and  became  Frivat-Doeent,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  against  ration- 
alism. In  1826  he  was  made  Extraordinary, 
and  1828  Ordinary  Doctor  of  Theology,  which 
post  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death  in 
1869,  exerting  an  influence  over  his  pupils 
second  only  to  that  of  Tholuck.  Among  his 
writings,  that  which  had  probably  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  opinions  of  the  day  is  the 
Evangelical  Church  Journal^  which  had  been 
planned  by  Le  Coq,  and  which  Hengstenberg 
edited  for  forty-two  years.  Its  motto  was 
'*God*s  Word  and  the  Confession  of  the 
Church.*'  He  was  the  author  of  two 
treatises  : — Concerning  the  Relation  of  the  Inner 
Word  to  the  Outer,  and  Concerning  Pietiem, 
Myetieiem,  and  Separatism.  Among  his 
exegetical  works  are  Chrietohgy  of  the  Old 
Teetamentf  and  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Eccleaiastes,  Ezekiel,  Job, 
Revelation,  and  St.  John*s  Oospel,  history  of 
Balaam  and  his  prophecies,  lectures  on  the 
Passion,  contributions  to  the  introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Books  of  Moses  and 
Egypt.  Of  all  these  latter  works  there  are 
English  translations  in  Clark's  Theological 
Library. 

EenotiOOn  r».^«  ''bond  of  union*'].— a 
document  put  forth  in  a.d.  482  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  with  the  assistance  of  Acacius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  a  well- 
meant  but  futile  attempt  to  effect  a 
rapprochement  between  the  various  parties 
and  half -heresies  that  then  divided  the 
Church.  This  it  aimed  at  doing  by  ignoring 
the  minor  difficulties  and  differences,  es- 
pecially of  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and 
Monophysites,  and  asserting  only  the  f  unda- 
menU^  and  more  comprehensive  points  of  the 
faith  on  the  lines  already  laid  down  at 
the  Nicene  and  subsequent  Councils.  It  was, 
however,  satisfactory  neither  to  the  orthodox 
and  semi -orthodox  nor  to  the  heretics,  being 
condemned  by  Pope  Felix  II.,  and  failing 
everywhere,  through  sheer  feebleness  and 
want  of  practicability,  leaving  as  it  did  almost 
every  point  still  open  for  dis^eement. 

EanriciailS. — A  sect  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, followers  of  the  monk  Henry  of  Cluny. 
He  preached  chiefly  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Lausanne  was  the  first 
scene  of  his  labours,  and  from  here  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  formed  a  band  of  men 
into  a  sort  of  apostolic  society,  who  went  about 
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before  their  master  carrying  banners  inscribed 
with  the  cross.  He  preached  boldly  against 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  he  rejected  the 
Baptism  of  Infants,  and  mocked  at  many  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Still,  his 
preaching  was  very  earnest,  and  attracted 
many  to  him.  He  was  allowed  by  Hildebeut 
DB  Lavakdim  [q.v.]  to  preach  at  Le  Mans 
daring  Lent,  while  he  was  absent  at  Rome ; 
on  his  return  he  found  that  Henry  had  com- 
pletely alienated  the  people  from  him.  Hilde- 
bert  requested  him  to  leave  the  diocese,  which 
he  did,  and  went  next  to  Provence,  but  was 
seized  by  the  Bishop  of  Aries ;  and  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  held  in  1134  under  Innocent  II., 
declared  him  to  be  a  heretic,  and  condemned 
him  to  prison.  In  a  short  time  he  was  re- 
leased, when  he  for  some  years  laboured  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  progress  of  his 
sect  was  so  alarming  that  Pope  Eugene  III. 
sent  the  Abbot  Bernard  of  Clairvauz  to  preach 
against  him,  but  without  success.  Henry  was 
then  brought  before  the  Council  of  Rheims, 
in  1 148,  and  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life ;  he  died  very  soon  after. 

Henry  IV.,  ^^3  ^^  France  and 
Navarre,  was  bom  in  ftiu,  in  Beam,  Dec. 
15th,  1553.  He  was  the  son  of  Antoine  de 
Bourbon  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Sang  of  Navarre,  after  whose 
death,  in  1535,  Antoine  succeeded  to  the 
'  throne.  Henry  was  brought  up  in  his  native 
place,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  French 
Court  till  1566,  when  his  mother  recalled  him 
to  Pau,  where  she  instructed  him  in  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines.  In  1569  he  joined  the 
Huguenot  party  at  La  Rochelle,  and  from 
that  time  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
their  ranks,  on  account  both  of  his  high  rank 
and  military  <  abilities.  In  1572,  his  mother 
dying  (it  is  said  of  poison),  Henry  became 
Aing  of  Navarre.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Margaret  of  Yalois,  sister  of  Charles  IX.  At 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  it  was  at 
first  intended  that  Ucnt7  should  be  one  of  the 
victims,  but  his  life  was  spared  on  condition 
that  he  professed  Catholicism.  He  remained 
a  prisoner  in  Paris  till  1576,  when  he  escaped 
to  the  Huguenots  at  Alen^on  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  gained  many 
advantages.  In  1589  he  was  reconciled  to 
Henry  III.,  who  on  his  death-bed  named  him 
his  successor.  Half  his  subjects  were  opposed 
to  him  on  account  of  his  faith,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Lorraine  and  Savoy,  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  all  claimed  the  throne.  Henry  gained 
advantages  at  Ivry  and  Arques,  and  at  last, 
in  1593,  it  was  settled  he  should  reign,  on 
condition  that  he  for  a  second  time  should  re- 
nounce his  faith.  This  he  did  formally  at 
St.  Denis.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1598 
that  idl  France  submitted  to  him.  Henry 
at  once  began  to  promote  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
so  long  been  disturbed  by  civil  wars.    He 


established  new  manufactures,  introduidn.; 
mulberry  trees  into  the  country,  aiul  so  pn.>l 
moting  the  silk  trade.  He  beautified  I^-, 
improved  the  French  roads,  and  eocoontgvil 
men  of  learning.  It  is  said  that  in  the  c-uurw 
of  ten  years  the  national  debt  was  rtda:h3d 
from  330  millions  to  fifty  miUioiu  of  lirrv^ 
With  -regard  to  religion,  his  oomytmaa  v;.^ 
evidently  insincere.  In  his  intenud  poiinr 
he  was  totally  impartial,  and  piomalg&t^^i 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  redress  the  wrons? 
that  the  P^testants  had  suffered.  [Naitte- 
Edict  of.]  In  his  foreign  policy  his  vkv« 
were  more  plainly  shown.  He  was  an  all; 
of  England,  supported  the  independenoe  d 
Holland,  took  part  with  the  G^nnir 
Protestants  against  Rudolph  II.,  and  w^ 
opposed  to  Rome  and  Spain.  This  w±« 
plainly  seen  by  his  Catholic  sublects.  His  lif- 
was  frequently  attempted,  and  he  was  at  la.^ 
killed  by  a  Jesuit  named  Karaillac  on  ^i> 
14th,  1610.  He  was  deeply  regretted  all  ovJr 
France.  His  brilliant  qualities,  his  Usi\ 
his  humanitv,  and  benevolence,  made  hji. 
much  beloved,  and  his  memory  is  still  popiL? 
in  France. 

Hanzy^  Mattssw. — ^An  eminent  Noncf-ii- 
formist  divine,  bom  in  1662,  at  a  £ann*hoa»' 
called  Broad  Oak,  in  Flintshire,  died  of  afo- 
plezy  on  the  way  from  Chester  to  Lond^  h 
1714.  He  was  educated  in  LondoiL  ui 
began  the  study  of  the  law  at  Gray* s  loi 
in  1685 ;  but,  being  desirous  of  entenng  tl* 
ministry,  was  ordained  in  1687,  and  9c-tt>.*l 
in  Chester  as  a  Dissenting  minister.  In  171. 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Hackney,  but  died  t^* 
years  after.  The  work  by  which  he  is  i-tin 
cipally  known  is  his  JEzpositum  of  the  f'J 
and  New  Teatament,  which,  however,  he  d:i 
not  live  to  finish ;  it  is  useful  rather  as « 
devotional  than  a  critical  commentary.  Ft  r 
honuletical  purposes  it  still  holds  its  grcuri 
among  the  best.  It  has  been  much  u^  isi 
praised  by  three  great  Nonconformist  pnracbe-^. 
Robert  Hall,  Whitfield,  and  Sprur't. 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  mentioa.  /■- 
guiry  into  the  Nature  of  Sehiem ;  St-n^'*' 
Cateehiem;  CommuniciMVe  Companm ;  ^i^- 
some  Sermons. 

Henry,  Philip  [b,  1631,  d.  1696].  fa*i-T 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Whit^- 
(his  father  holding  an  office  at  Court-,  it 
received  his  early  education  at  WestmiiK'i 
whence,  in  1648,  he  proceeded  to  Ciirx 
Church.  Oxford.  He  was  present  with  l- 
father  at  it^  beheading  of  Charles  1.  Q 
took  his  B.A.  in  1651,  his  MJL  in  U'- 
preached  his  first  sermon  the  following  h'  > 
ary,  and  in  1659  became  vicar  of  Worth*  r- 
bury,  in  Flintshire.  At  the  Re^tontioL  t 
refused  to  assent  to  the  Act  of  raifonain 
and  in  consequence  gave  up  his  li^'in?^^'' 
after  that  lived  chiefly  at  Broad  Oak.  h 
1669,  when  the  violent  operation  oftht*  Fiy> 
Mile  Act   began  to  abate,  he  occmaoi^^. 
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iteached.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
>unty  of  life  and  conostait  conduct,  of  piety 
md  humility.  At  Worthenbury,  where  he 
rtfi  much  esteemed  by  the  neighbouring 
unisten,  he  obtained  the  epithet  ot  Seavenlff 
?rtry. 

Eeradeonitea.— A  branch  of  the  Gnostic 
icivtics,  who  took  their  name  and  heterodoxy 
rom  Heradeon,  of  whom  Origen  gives  a  long 
•tt^ant  in  his  commentary  on  St.  John.  He 
i  represented  by  Epiphanins  as  a  person  who 
ffin«d  in  manj^  points  upon  the  Onoetic 
irmity:  but  this  was  not  aone  without  re- 
irration  and  keeping  dose  to  the  main 
rticles.  To  make  himself  the  head  of  a  sect, 
e  went  off  from  the  usual  exposition  of 
uny  texts  of  Scripture,  and  sometimes  altered 
lie  reading  to  make  it  comply  with  his 
oticDS.  Thus  he  taught  that  by  the  words 
1  St  John, "  All  things  were  made  iy  Him  "  we 
re  not  to  understand  the  World.  The  World, 
hich  he  calls  JEtmy  was  not  made,  he  says,  by 
>i  Word,  but  that  He  was  only  the  oocasionid 
vsso  of  its  being  created  by  Demiurgns. 
lie  Old  Testament  prophets,  he  said,  were 
it  inspired ;  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  really 

f^Uf  which  directed  to  the  Messiah  or 
inoor;  and  the  former  prophets  were 
)thmg  but  random  sounds  in  the  air  without 
ly  meaning.  These  Gnostics^  in  confidence 
;  tbdr  superiority  of  knowledge,  advanced 
nuige  paradoxes  under  pretence  of  explain- 
^  the  ikriptures  in  a  more  spiritual  and  sub- 
ine  m&nner, 

Eerberty  Edwabd,  Loud  Hsrrebt  op 
HfcHBURY,  a  celebrated  deistical  writer,  was 
m  at  Montgomery,  in  1581.  He  was  edu- 
>M  at  University  College,  Oxford,  and 
•^t  abroad  in  1600,  merely  with  the  design 
tight-aeeing,  but  joined  the  English  then 
rving  in  the  Netherlands,  and  distinguished 
ni^5  by  his  Iwavery.  On  the  accession  of 
im€si.  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
^"r  thia  he  spent  some  years  abroad,  and  at 
•^  time  fought  under  JiLiurice  of  Orange. 
t  length  he  returned  to  England,  intending 
dpTote  himself  to  study  and  philosophical 
qiiiry;  but  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor 
id  Knt  in  1618  as  Ambassador  to  France  to 
t>mote  an  aUiance  with  England.  He  was 
•  aUfd  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
^nnetable  de  Laynes,  but  on  his  death 
«ame  once  more  Ambassador  at  Paris,  where 
'  ^  mained  some  time,  and  published  his  first 
Tk,  Trwtutugde  VeritaU,  etc.,  in  1624.  The 
^t  year  he  was  created  a  Baron  of  the  King- 
m  of  Ireland,  and  in  1631  a  peer  of  Eng- 
n'l  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
^m4  at  first  to  have  sided  with  the  Parlia- 
^t,  and  then  to  have  returned  to  his  alle- 
*cr:e  to  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1648.  Two 
j-thumoua  works  were  published  of  his,  Ex^ 
'i^txo  Bnckinghami  Duets  in  Ream  InMulam, 
1  the  Zi/e  and  Beign  of  Eenry  VIII.  He 
p.  te  hia  own  biography,  which  was  printed 


by  Horace  Walpole  in  1784.  He  has  left 
us  the  result  of  his  speculations  in  two 
treatises,  de  Veritate  and  de  Beligume  Gentu 
Hum.  He  was  &r  from  being  a  teeptie  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.  His  speculations 
are  philosophical  rather  than  critical ;  he  offers 
solutions  rather  than  starts  difficulties;  he 
sa^s  religion  is  founded  on  an  inunediate  con- 
sciousness of  God  and  of  Divine  things,  not 
on  revelation  or  historical  tradition ;  he  makes 
his  own  religion  of  reasoning  rest  on  the 
following  grounds : — "  There  is  a  Gk>d  whom 
man  ought  to  honour  and  reverence  ;  a  life  of 
holiness  is  the  most  acceptable  worship  that 
can  be  offered  Him;  sinners  must  repent  them 
of  their  sins  and  strive  to  become  better ;  and 
after  death  everyone  must  expect  the  rewards 
or  penalties  befitting  the  acts  of  this  life.*' 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Hobbxs  of 
Malmesbubt  [q.v.],  to  whose  principles  he 
was  directly  opposed,  though  they  not  infre- 
quently amvea  at  the  same  results. 

Eerberty  Gborob,  one  of  the  saintliest 
characters  which  the  English   Church   has 

Produced  since  the  Beformation,  was  bom  at 
[ontgomerv,  in  1693.  On  the  side  of  his  lather, 
who  £ed  when  he  was  four  years  old,  he  was 
connected  with  the  noble  house  of  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke,  to  which  connection  he  owed 
what  little  of  worldly  advancement  his  short 
life  enjoyed;  while  to  his  mother,  the  daiughter 
of  Sir  Bichard  Newport,  of  Hi^h  Arch,  county 
Salop,  as  to  a  second  St.  Monica,  he  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  personal  holiness  and 
spirituality.  His  eldest  brother  Edward  was  the 
aoove  famous  philosopher  and  historian,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  George,  with  two  other 
brothers,  was  educated  at  home  by  a  resident 
chaplain,  under  his  mother's  eye,  till  the  age 
of  twelve,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at 
Westminster.  There  he  remained  for  three 
years,  and  from  thence  was  transplanted  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  sufficient  diligence  to  be 
elected  Fellow  of  that  society  in  1614,  and  five 
years  after,  when  Sir  Francis  Nethersole  was 
called  abroad  on  the  King's  business,  he  was 
appointed  Public  Orator  to  the  University — a 
post  which  he  held  for  the  next  eight  years. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have 
looked  forwurd  to  a  political  career  by  prefer- 
ence, and  did  in  fiict  make  such  progress  in 
the  King's  favour  at  Court  as  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  sinecure  appointment  which  secured 
him  an  income  of  Jtl20  a  year ;  but  the  death 
both  of  the  King  and  of  his  two  patrons,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, put  an  end  to  all  such  hopes,  and,  his 
mother's  earnest  desires  at  length  prevailing 
with  him,  he  resolved  to  take  Holy  Orders. 
The  exact  date  of  his  ordination  as  deacon  is 
unrecorded,  but  in  1626  he  received  the  pre- 
bend of  Layton  Ecclesia,  county  Huntinp^on — 
a  preferment,  however,  which  did  not  involve 
the  cure  of  souls.    Nevertheless,  he  spent  a 
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oonfiiderable  portion  of  the  prebendal  estate, 
which  lay  in  the  parish,  in  restoring  its  dila- 
pidated diarch.  Next  year,  to  his  inexpress- 
ible grief,  he  lost  his  mother,  after  a  period 
of  great  suffering ;  almost  immediately  upon 
which  he  resignMl  his  post  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  1629,  becoming  himself  weak  in  health, 
went  for  change  of  air,  first  to  stay  with  his 
brother.  Sir  Henry,  at  Woodford,  in  Essex, 
and  then  for  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  at 
Datmtsey,  in  Wiltshire,  who  was  the  brother 
of  his  mother's  second  husband.  There, 
by  dint  of  careful  dieting  and  rest  from  study, 
he  contrived  in  great  measure  to  recruit  his 
strength.  About  this  time  he  resolved  upon 
two  important  steps,  viz,  marriage  and  taking 
priest's  Orders.  The  first  he  effected  in.  a 
way  somewhat  curious  for  its  summariness. 
A  kinsman  of  Lord  Danby's  who  lived  not  far 
away,  had  frequently  before  his  death  (which 
oodured  before  Herbert  came  to  Dauntsey), 
expressed  his  willingness  and  even  desire  that 
Mr.  George  Herbert  should  marry  one  of  the 
nine  dau^^ters  with  whom  Heaven  had  blessed 
him ;  **  but  rather  his  daughter  Jane  than  any 
other,  because  Jane  was  his  beloved  daughter," 
says  Walton  in  his  life.  And  Jane  it  was  to 
be  ;  for  thus  as  by  invisible  bonds  they  were 
drawn  to  one  another,  even  before  actual 
acquaintance,  and  three  days  after  their  first 
interview  ('*  at  which  a  mutual  affection  en- 
tered into  both  their  hearts,  as  a  conqueror 
enters  into  a  surprised  city"),  the  lady 
**  changed  her  name  into  Herbert."  His 
second  resolution  was  not  much  longer  deferred 
for  its  fulfilment.  For  about  three  months 
after  his  marriage  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Curie 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  rendered 
vacant  the  rectory  of  Bemerton  in  Wiltshire, 
which,  though  pro  hoe  vies  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown,  was  ordinarily  under  the  patronage  of 
his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Accord- 
ingly the  Earl  asked  that  the  living  might  be 
offered  to  George  Herbert,  and  his  request 
was  granted.  Herbert  hesitated  for  a  while, 
from  his  sense  of  the  great  responsibility  in- 
curred. There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  feel- 
ing among  his  friends  that  the  life  and  duties 
of  a  country  clergyman  (then  much  degraded) 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  birth.  This 
idea,  though  generally  rife  at  the  time,  was 
quite  foreign  to  Herbert's  pure  and  lofty  con- 
ception of  the  sacred  office ;  and  after  an  in- 
terview with  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
his  scruples  were  at  lengfth  overcome,  he 
assumed  the  distinctive  canonical  dress  then 
worn  by  the  beneficed  clergy,  was  inducted 
with  the  usual  formalities  into  his  living,  and 
at  the  next  Ember-tide  received  priest's  Oxtiers. 
Here,  in  this  tiny  country  village,  he  spent  the 
remaining  two  years  and  a  few  months  of  his 
life.  A  full  and  exquisitely  touching  de- 
scription of  his  labours  as  a  parish  priest 
during  this  period  is  to  be  found,  and  should 
be  read  by  everyone,  in  the  pages  of  his 
biographer  and  mend,  Izaak  Walton.    At 


Bemerton  he  died  in  1632  (or  3),  snd  waslnht^ 
under  the  altar  in  his  own  chorcL  Ai  n 
writer  and  a  poet,  George  Herbert  had  ckaic 
affinities  with  and  shared  the  faults  and  gnaes 
of  those  many  literary  men  whom  he  abc- 
numbered  among  his  best  friends  and  adnirEr^. 
Such  were  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  Ser 
Henry  Wotton,  Bishop  Andrewes,  and  XididL»» 
Ferrar,  of  Little  Gid<nng.  The  word-concau 
and  fantastic  wit,  often  leading  to  obeconty 
and  frigidity,  which  charactferise  the  whcis 
of  this  school  and  period,  are  oompensated  ft.^ 
perhaps  more  abundantly  in  George  Hi^Wrt 
than  in  others,  by  a  real  beauty  and  the  &sc«t 
poetic  feeling,  and  by  an  air  6lt  intense  huU 
ness  and  sincerity  which  breathes  in  •ha'  t 
every  line  that  he  wrote.  Of  his  prose  wiimyr-. 
which  are  on  the  whole  less  stnined  as  i 
purer  in  style  than  hia  poetry,  A  Fnat  t$ 
Temple  is  as  exquisite  and  as  fsscinatnf  j 
work  as  was  ever  produced,  and  has  witl^: 
doubt  helped  many  a  clergyman  to  model  L.^ 
life  more  conformably  to  the  Maflt«r'spatt«j:i. 
His  chief  poetical  work  is  a  collection  A  lyht^ 
suggested  by  the  Christian  seasons,  or  '^^ 
scriptive  of  the  Christian  virtues  and  aspira- 
tions,  entitled  The  Temple,  which  is  Btwl4'4 
throughout  with  the  choicest  gi^ms  of  tho!:^: 
and  phrase.  Besided  these,  there  surriT?  i 
great  number  of  his  effusions  in  Greek  as-S 
Latin  verse,  English  and  Latin  letters  as 
the  Jaeula  Prudentumy  this  latter  a  ooUec&i  s 
of  oracular  sayings,  partly  no  doubt  ocigiiu. 
and  partly  drawn  from  various  sonroes. 

Herbert.  William,  lived  in  the  eiemtt 
century,  and  had  a  great  reputaticm  for  leajT'- 
ing.  He  was  bom  at  Oxford,  became  jaior  f': 
F6camj>,  in  Normandy,  but  removed  to  Yjn^ai^ 
on  the  invitation  of  William  Rufus,  at  «b> 
court  he  lived.  He  is  said  to  have  _ 
the  bishopric  of  Thetford,  for  which  Bmcxus: 
act  he  was  commanded  by  Pope  Pssrhal  U 
by  way  of  penance,  to  buUd  several  (kxsret- 
and  monasteries.  He  translated  the  See  fiv^ 
Thetford  to  Norwich^  and  built  the 
there  at  his  own  cost ;  he  also  built  the 
Boopal  palace,  two  churches  at  Norwich,  c>c£  ^ 
Elmham,  one  at  Lynn,  and  one  at  Tazmoa^ 
He  died  1119. 

Eerderf  Johann  Gottfbi«i>. — ^A  G<w-3 
theologian  and  metaph3rsician  \h.  IT^i  < 
18031.  He  was  a  friend  of  Kant,  and  &V 
wards  of  Goethe,  and  first  became  known  >^i 
teacher  in  the  cathedral  school  of  Riga.  ss-> 
powerful  preacher  there.  He  was  aftero?d 
appointed  Court  Preacher  at  Bachb«?  J^^ 
the  charm  of  his  writing  he  was  able  to  '& 
press  his  views  on  the  popular  mind,  and  ▼* 
one  of  the  writers  who  eetahli^hed  tb! 
principle  of  Biblical  exegesis  which  ha^  9- 
become  as  a  commonplace,  that  tb«  6:^ 
not  one  dogmatical  system,  but  a  coIlec&'S 
literature  of  many  ages,  coantriea,  and  oir  'J 
each  portion  of  which  has  to  be  int^rpn^' 
by  the  light  of   its   historical  and  st^i:* 
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iorroandings.  He  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
Hnmaxiists  of  the  nineteenth  centur}%  [Huxan- 
lem]  In  the  prefiEUse  to  his  Ideat  an  the  Philo- 
aphy  of  the  Hiitory  of  Mankind,  he  touchingly 
expTQSseB  the  Graying  of  an  author  for  the 
ijfinpftthT  of  his  readers,  for  a  mutual  sense  of 
commimion,  and  then  continues  as  follows : — 
''  In  the  history  of  mankind,  the  philosophy  of 
humao  history,  such  a  humanity  on  the  part 
of  the  reader  is,  I  think,  an  agreeable  and 
primary  duty.  He  who  wrote  tins  was  a  man, 
4nd  thou  art  a  man  who  readest.  He  might 
err,  and  periiape  has  erred.  Thou  hast  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  he  has  not,  and  might 
have ;  use,  then,  what  thou  canst,  and  recognise 
hitf  good  purpose.  Instead  of  blaming  him, 
impTo?e  what  he  has  done,  raise  his  building 
iii^ber.  With  feeble  hand  he  laid  some  of 
the  first  stones  of  a  building  which  it  will 
reqoire  centuries  to  complete;  happy  when 
these  stones  are  covered  with  ear&  and  are 
forgotten,  like  him  who  brought  them,  if  on 
them  or  on  some  other  ground,  that  more 
heaatifol  building  shall  beraised."  His  Chriet^ 
lieke  Sehriften  ^ve  the  first  impulse  to  that 
great  mass  of  hterature  which  hais  so  wonder- 
fuDv  marked  the  nineteenth  century,  known 
as  the  Tuioos  Livee  of  Chriet.  There  can 
be  no  qaestion  that  he  had  a  warm  affection 
for  Chnstianity,  though  it  may  be  matter  of 
doubt  as  to  what  is  his  dogmatic  position. 
To  Hnne  he  has  appeared  a  Pantheist,  express- 
ing a  passionate  admiration  for  the  discourses 
of  Christ  as  the  most  perfect  utterance  of 
hamanity  that  the  world  has  seen.  This 
opmion,  howerer,  appears  due  to  an  undue 
<iread  of  ihe  Pantheistic  element  in  religion, 
and  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  Herder  had 
^ttaintd  to  a  personal  faith  in  CShrist  as  the 
Sariour  of  the  world. 

Eerefbrd,  Bishopric  of. — It  is  very  un- 
folain  at  what  date  this  See  was  founded,  but 
it  is  recorded  that  there  were  bishops  of  the 
(vly  British  Church  here  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tory.  Archbishop  Ussher  says  that  in  544 
lh««  vas  a  See  of  Hereford.  About  676 
Patta,  who  had  previously  been  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  was  transkited  to  Hereford  by 
^\ichbi5hop  Theodore.  The  first  record  of  a 
cathiiinl  there  is  that,  about  830.  a  stone  church 
VH*  built  for  this  purpose  by  Milfrid,  ruler  of 
Herds;  this  Anglo-Saxon  church  lasted  for 
about  two  centuries.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
io  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  by  Bishop 
Ethelstau,  but  was  very  shortly  afterwards 
bttnit  by  the  Welsh  under  Algar,  Earl  of 
^hcster,  and  Griffin,  Prince  of  Wales.  Then 
K^j^'ert  of  Lorraine,  or  de  Losinga,  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1079,  began  to  recon- 
rtruf t  the  cathedral.  Bishop  Raynelm  (1107- 
1^/  c-ontinaed  the  work,  and  it  was  com- 
l*i«'ted  by  Bobert  de  Betun  (1131-48).  It 
•M  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ethelbert, 
wd  was  in  the  form  of  a  lAtin  cross,  with 
^^^'^  bays  for  the  choir,  an  eastern  apse,  a 


central  tower,  and  eight  bays  for  the  nave. 
Bishop  de  Yere  (1186-99)  commenced  the 
eastern  transepts.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
built  between  1226  and  1246  ;  the  clerestory 
of  the  choir  in  1250.  The  north  transept  was 
begun  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Acquablanca,  and 
completed  by  Swinfield  about  1288,  who  also 
built  the  north  porch,  the  aisles  of  the  nave, 
the  presbytery  aisles,  and  the  north-east 
transept.  The  central  tower  was  commenced 
about  1320.  Succeeding  bishops  made  addi- 
tions,  and  it  was  completed  about  1630  by 
Bishop  Booth,  who  erected  the  northern  outer 
porch.  The  building  of  the  cathedral  thus 
extended  over  440  years.  On  Easter  Monday, 
1786,  the  west  end  fell,  and  its  restoration  was 
unhappily  confided  to  Wyatt,  who  destroyed 
the  iNorman  work  of  the  triforiom  and  clere- 
story, and  replaced  it  with  bastard  Early 
English.  W^att's  work  at  Hereford  is  prob- 
ably the  ugliest  disfigurement  which  any 
English  cathedral  has  ever  undergone.  More 
alterations  were  carried  out  between  1841 
and  1852  by  Mr.  Cottingham,  but  in  1858  the 
final  work  was  happily  entrusted  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  completed  in  1863. 

King  Ethelbert,  who  was  murdered  by 
Offa,  is  said  to  have  been  interred  in  the  first 
Saxon  church  on  this  spot.  Hereford  cathe- 
dral contains  many  fine  monuments ;  the  chief 
is  the  shrine  of  Bishop  Cantilupe  [1275-82], 
the  great  saint  of  Hereford,  and  the  last 
Englishman  canonised  before  the  Reformation. 
In  the  cathedral  is  preserved  a  most  remark- 
able Jfop  of  the  World,  the  work  of  Richard 
de  Haldmgham  and  Lafford,  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
he  was  prebendary  of  Hereford  in  1305. 
List  of  Bishops  of  Hxbsfokd. 
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Acoeadon. 
BobertPaxfeWfOr 

Wharton.  1554 

John  Soorr .  .  1550 
Herbert  WeatftOing  IS&i 
Bobert  Bennett  .  1608 
Franda  Godwin .  1617 
Augoatine  Lindaell  1634 
Matthew  Wren  .  1635 
TheophUua  Field  1635 
George  Coke  .  1636 
NicolaaHonk  .  1661 
Herbert  Croft  .  1663 
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Benjamin  Hoadly  1731 

Henry  Egerton  .  1724 
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John  HarlQf       .  1787 
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Hereford,  Vsb  of.    [TJsbs.] 

Heresy  [Or,  hairesUf  "choice"]  sig- 
nifles  a  peraonal  choice  of  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Church 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  uniyersally 
agreed  that  tiiie  fact  of  holding  an  erroneous 
opinion  does  not  make  a  man  a  heretic :  he 
may  have  heen  brought  up  in  it,  and  not  dis- 
cerned his  error,  or  may  hold  it  in  invincible 
ignorance.  That  heresies  of  a  fundamental  cha- 
racter, because  subversive  of  Christian  truth, 
and  therefore  necessarily  of  Christian  morals, 
have  existed  in  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  have  Scriptural  evidence  to  show. 
In  the  days  of  the  Apostles  there  were  the 
Judaiserg,  who  denied  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  Nieolaitans  [Rev.  ii.],  Hymenmua 
and  Fhiletus  [2  Tim.  ii.  17],  Simon  Magus, 
Cerinthus.  The  tenets  of  the  principal  here- 
siarohs  who  have  denied  the  orthodox  &ith 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 
But  the  following  table  will  be  found  useful  as 
a  general  classification  of  the  principal  points 
concerning  which  men  have  departed  from 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

I.— BxaAKDine  tkb  Cbxatiov,  axd  ths  ORienr  of 
Evil. 
The  Gnoatioa  and  the  ManloheBana  denied  that  God 
waa  maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of  all  thinga 
▼iaible  and  invisible ;  af&rming  that  matter  is  eternal 
and  evil  in  ita  own  nature. 

IL— BsQABDiNO  THS  TBiKmr.    [See  Ath.  Creed, 
▼.  3-28.] 

The  Montan^ata  denied  the  Trinity  in  TTnitj, 
and  Divided  the  Subatanoe,  affirming  the  Mparatt 
pttraonality  of  the  Son,  and  regarding  Hbntanna 
himaelf  aa  a  Paraclete.  They  were  (maiged  with 
Trtthaiam,  i.e.  holding  the  Trinity,  bat  denying  the 
Unity. 

The  Paihmthropiat  Monarchiana  (Theodotoa, 
Artemon,  Fanl  of  Samoaata),  with  l^e  Ebionitea, 
Carpocratea,  and  the  Ariana,  denied  by  implication 
the  Unity  in  Trinity,  aiObrming  that  God  the 
Father  ia  the  onlv  God  without  the  diatinotion  of 
peiaona ;  thua  holding  the  Unity,  bat  denying  the 

The  Macedoniana  exolnded  the  Holy  Ghoat  from 
the  Godhead,  and  ao  denied  the  Trinity,  though 
they  acknowledged  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

The  Fatripasaian  Monarchiana  (Prazeaa,  Sabellina, 
Noetua),  with  the  Photinlana,  agreed  with  the 
Pailanthropiat  Monarchiana  in  rejecting  the  diafcinc- 
tion  of  Peraons  in  the  Godhead.  Th^  denied  that 
there  ia  One  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the 
Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghoat.  and  Con- 
founded the  Persons ;  affirming  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  only  manifeatationa  of  one 
and  the  aame  Person,  performing  different  f onctiona 
an  Creator,  Bedeemer,  aud  luapirer. 


IIL— BBeABDiiiOTHxPxuosOFCiixiat.  [SeeitL 
Creed,  v.  29-48.] 
[al  Tht  Divina  Hatwn, 

Arlna  denied  that  Chriat  waa  begottaa  of  E21 
Father  before  all  Worlda ;  that  He  ia  Yeiy  God  d 
Very  God,  of  one  anbatanoe  with  the  Father:  tttt 
the  Godhead  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  tn 
one,  their  glory  eqnal,  their  majeafy  eo-etenul 
with  the  Godhead,  the  Glory  and  the  JUjsej  U 
the  Father ;  and  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Qbait « 
nnoreate,  eternal,  and  almighty.  He  afbmed  that 
Chriat  waa  made  oat  of  nothing  by  the  Father,  tad 
waa  only  the  higheat  of  created  befaiga.  (C<»meQ  d 
Nicasa,  a.d.  825.) 

The  Semi-Ariaaa  alao  denied  tike  oo-eqml  ud  eo- 
eternal  Godhead  of  Chriat ;  bat  th^  allowed  tbt 
He  ia,  in  a  aenae,  of  one  natare  with  the  Fatbo. 
aiBrming  that  **the  SonialHufhs  FatkM-  ta  «&  tfc**^ 
aceardmg  to  th§  SoKpenrcs."  [Synod  cf  ftiaiza.  t^ 
356.] 

The  Acadana  went  beyond  Arina,  and  liradd 
that  "th4  Na^wre  of  Chntt  u  digermd  /mi  tk*  4 

The  Aatiana  went  b^ond  the  Acariam,  aad 
affirmed  that  "  Chritt  u  imlOa  tk«  FatJ^  i«^  ■ 
Naiure  and  IFtQ."    [Synod  of  Antioeh,  a.]>.  aSL^ 

The  Pailanthropiat  Monarchiana,  with  the  £te» 
itea  and  Carpocratea,  denied  that  Chziat  mutsj- 
t'ltrng  more  ^an  man. 

[b]  Tk9  Human  Noimn. 

Valentinna  denied  that  Chriat  partook  ci  tk 
Natare  of  the  Virgin,  «.«.  that  He  waa  Iinamk 
of  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  Man  of  the  aabatuiceitf  Ha 
mother. 

Tatiaa  denied  that  Chriat  waa  PeaCaot  Xu,  tfra- 
ing  that  Hia  body  waa  of  peculiar,  beavealjtatari 
and  not  a  real  hnman  bo^. 

Mani,  and  all  othera  who  were  Dooeta,  ia  1^ 
maimer  denied  that  Christ  is  Perfect  Man. 

ApolUnazia denied  that  Christ  Is  Perfect  lUxd 
a  reaaonable  aonl  and  human  fleah  aabaia^.  •&» 
ing  that  the  haman  nature  in  Chziat  has  sot  tke 
reasonable  human  aooL  As  Arias  denied  thatB< 
ia  of  the  aame  natare  with  God,  Apolliaam  don 
that  He  ia  of  the  aame  natare  witik  nan. 

The  Monophyaitee,  who  said  that  Ghitit  bad  \n 
one  natare,  and  the  Monothelitea,  who  aaidtfatf 
He  has  bat  one  will,  thoi«h  the^  admitted  tk« 
original  perfection  of  Christ's  hnsua  aeteit 
denied  ita  preaent  perfeotioa. 

[c]  Tko  Unum  of  iha  ISco  ITatertt. 

Cerinthoa  and  RasilidM  denied  tiie  perfeet  o^ 
eternal  union,  aiBrming  that  Chriat  ^  Sob  cf  tse 
Father  dwelt  in  the  Man  Jeaoa  oolr  from  t^ 
Baptiam  till  the  Crucifixion. 

Heatoriua  <or  hia  foUowoa  In  hIa  aasM)  ^e^^ 
the  Unity  of  Person  in  Chriat,  aad  mate Hio^ 
to  be  two,  not  one  Chriat.  He  not  oalf  O^ 
fftMthMl  the  natorea,  but  divided  them.  [CoaBoi  a 
Epheaua,  a.d.  430.1 

Eutrchea,  and  hia  foUowen,  the  Koafl^T^a 
and  Jaoobitea,  denied  that  Chriat  now  cxisa  « 
two  whole  and  perfect  natorea,  thooffa  thxj  ^■ 
mitted  that  He  waa  originally  of  tiien.  ia  v^ 
th«y  differed  from  ApoUiaacia.  They  'oafdat 
Christ  aa  one  altogether,  by  coofaakm  »  s» 
atanoe,  and  did  not  diatingoiah  the  natorea  [Csssa 
of  Chaloedon,  ^.d.  451.}  Neatorina  diiidfd  sk 
Naturea,  Eutychea  oonfounded  them :  whenuta* 
Catholic  doctrine  ia  that  we  ought  to  «itai«wA  ^ 
not  to  divid0  them. 

IV.— BsoABDXKG  n»  HoiT  QwoA 

Arlua  had,  by  impUcation,  denied  thai  the  E^ 
Ghoat  ia  Lord,  when  he  denied  that  the  Son  is  I'*?^ 

The  Macedonians  denied  the  Oodhaad  d  ^ 
Holy  Ghoat,  i.e.  that  He  is  the  Load.  ta&  &i 
Giver  of  Life ;  bat  aome  of  them  aiM>  te*d  Hj 
Personality,  afOrming  that  the  uma  Mcfy  <^j^ 
denotea  no  more  than  an  influenee  imoeato  ^f^ 
the  Father.  [CoonoU  of  Conatantanopla,  i.P-  >1^ 
Earmaainy  Archbiahop  of  Oology  \^ 
147  7,  rf.  1562].— A  conspicuous  cbgitc*erm  » 
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iistory  of  the  Befonnation.  Becognising  the 
:rath  which  underlay  the  Reform  moyement, 
uid  espedallj  the  teaching  of  Luther  re- 
(pecting  the  justification  of  man,  he  intro- 
iuced  many  reforms  into  his  dioceee,  whilst 
le  was  anxious  not  to  separate  entirely  from 
h^  Chorch  of  Rome,  but  to  preserve  the 
;iiity  with  the  past.  In  1 543  he  met  with  such 
9|Kjat]oa  from  his  chapter,  as  resulted  in  the 
n:crference  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  deposition 
>i  the  Archbishop.  In  1643  he  invited  Melanc- 
hon  ind  Bucer  to  draw  up  a  Scriptural  form 
>(  doctnne  and  worship  for  his  subjects.  This 
nffk  was  called  the  Consultation  of  Hermann^ 
'*nrice-AreMishop  of  Cologne^  and  contained 
lirections  for  the  public  services  and  adminis- 
lution  of  the  ssGnments,  with  forms  of  prayer 
nd  a  litany,  and  also  expositions  of  several 
pjint8  of  faith  and  duty.  It  was  published 
n  German  in  1643,  in  Latin  in  1646,  and  in 
'^rurlish  in  1647.  We  are  indebted  to  this 
^'BtHitaiion  for  parts  of  our  Communion  Ser- 
iot,  >iz.  the  General  Confession,  the  Absolu- 
ion,  the  Comfortable  Words ;  for  the  Reformed 
Service  of  Baptism,  which  waa  copied  from 
^ather;  andl^welyfor  the  Litany,  espedally 
be  part  which  jileadfl  for  mercy  by  the  Passion 
{ Christ. 

Eermas. — An  early  Christian  writer,  one 
f  those  included  under  the  title  of  '*the 
Ipc-stolical  Fathers.*'  Origen,  Eusebius,  and 
^-roiiie  declare  him  to  be  the  same  that  St. 
'4ul  salutes  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
^lnlans.  Some  call  him  Hermes,  which  gave 
^rifion  to  some  modem  authors  to  attribute 
i.<i  book  to  a  certain  Hermes,  Pope  Pius  I.'s 
in>ther ;  but  all  the  ancients  name  him  con- 
tantly  Hennas,  and  Jerome  observes  that  the 
uthor  of  that  book  was  a  Grecian,  and  con- 
nquently  more  known  to  the  Grecians  than 
»  the  Latins,  which  could  not  be  if  Pope 
^as'a  brother  were  author  of  it.  The  work 
i  Hennas,  which  is  found  among  the  Apo- 
tolical  Fathers,  is  called  by  the  general  name 
i  Tiu  Shepherd,  and  is  divided  into  three 
Lirt».  The  first,  entitled  EeeUtia,  contains 
•Mir  visions  which  the  author  saw.  Li  the  first 
wo  a  lady  appears  to  him,  warns  him  against 
\i\  thoughts  and  against  his  neglect  of  his 
hil«lren.  In  the  third  he  sees  six  young  men 
wilding  a  palace,  and  the  lady  explains  that 
i  represents  the  building  of  the  Church 
"ri  amphant.  The  fourth  reveals  the  trial  and 
ribuiation  which  is  about  to  come  upon  men. 
The  second  part  relates  twelve  Instructions 
r  commands,  delivered  by  a  guardian  angel 
n  the  shape  ol  a  grave  pastor.  They  com- 
irise  such  subjects  as  that  we  must  believe  in 
Ttf  God,  must  avoid  detraction,  lying,  dis- 
imaL-ition,  that  the  heart  must  be  sober  and 
atient,  that  prayer  must  be  continual,  un- 
loubting,  earnest,  and  that  the  commands  of 
rod  ire  not  impossible.  The  third  part  contains 
^  nmilitudeSf  by  which  the  author  was  in- 
trnctcd  in  the  precepts  of  happiness   and 
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Christianity.  The  Great  Tribulation,  men- 
tioned in  his  fourth  vision,  is  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond and  Dodwell  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  case  it 
must  have  been  written  before  the  year  70, 
in  which  that  city  was  sacked  and  demolished 
by  Titus.  Archbishop  Wake,  however,  thinks 
the  reference  is  to  the  persecution  under 
Domitian.  The  book  was  received  formerly 
in  some  churches  as  canonical,  and  IrensBus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Tertullian, 
quote  it  as  a  book  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
but  it  was  looked  upon  by  i)ther  Churches 
only  as  a  useful  and  edifying  book.  The 
.voice  of  the  Church  decided  against  its  canon- 
icity,  and  some  writers  have  treated  it  with 
unmeasured  contempt.  Wake,  as  was  his 
wont,  gives  his  judgment  dispassionately. 
He  says :  "  That  there  are  many  useful  thinffs 
in  it,  especially  in  the  second,  and  as  I  think, 
the  best  part  of  it,  cannot  be  denied.  And  for 
the  other  two  it  must  be  considered  that  though 
such  visions  as  we  there  read  of,  being  no 
longer  continued  to  these  latter  ages,  may 
warrantably  be  despised  in  the  pretenders  of 
the  present  da^,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
at  the  time  this  book  was  written,  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  very 
frequent,  and  we  need  not  question  but  that 
such  revelations  too,  among  the  rest,  were 
communicated  to  holy  men  for  tiie  benefit  of 
the  Church." 

EarmanaiitaB  [Gr.  '* interpreters"].— 
They  were  officers  in  the  Church  who  nad 
to  render  one  language  into  another,  as  there 
was  occasion,  both  In  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  the  homilies  that  were  made  to 
the  people;  this  office  would  be  chiefly  in 
Churches  where  the  people  spoke  different 
languages,  as  in  the  Churches  of  Palestine, 
where  probably  some  spoke  Syriac  and  others 
Greek,  and  in  the  African  Churches,  where 
some  spoke  Latin  and  others  Punic. 

KermiaiUI. — An  heretical  sect,  who,  with 
the  Seleucians,  refused  the  use  of  baptism  by 
water,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  insti' 
tuted  by  Christ.  Their  authority  was  the 
words  of  St.  John,  "  I  baptise  you  with  water* 
but  He  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptise 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire ; "  the 
very  same  text  which  is  cited  centuries  after 
in  Barelay*s  Apology  for  the  rejection  of 
water  baptism  by  the  Friends.  They  thought 
that  the  souls  of  men  consisted  of  firc  and 
spirit,  and  therefore  a  baptism  of  firc  was 
more  suitable  to  their  nature,  but  what  kind 
of  baptism  that  was,  none  of  Uie  ancients  have 
told  us,  unless  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
tells  of  some  who,  when  they  had  baptised  men 
in  water,  made  a  mark  on  their  ears  by  fire. 

HarmitSy  formerly  often  called  Sra- 
mitas  [Or.  erimos,  **a  desert "]. —The  be- 
ginning  of  the  solitary  or  hermit  life  in  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fright- 
ful condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  last 
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(hiys.  Ciiristianity  had  reformbd  individual 
souls,  but  the  Empire  was  as  a  dead  carcase, 
which  could  not  be  revivified,  and  must 
be  taken  away.  Men  who  discerned  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  who  expected  the 
fiery  judgment  of  GKxl  to  fall,  fled  from  the 
world,  to  pray  and  fast  and  watch  alone. 
They  had,  indeed,  seen  Eastern  pagans,  as 
well  as  Jews,  doing  so  before  them.  Buddha 
and  his  followers  in  India,  and  the  Essenes 
among  the  Jews,  had  retired  from  the  world 
into  solitude ;  and  in  Egypt,  apparently,  first, 
Christian  men  and  women  in  the  terrible 
fourth  century  swarmed  out  into  the  desert. 
Soon  news  came  into  the  cities  of  their 
holiness,  their  labours,  and  the  wondrous 
miracles  which  they  wrought,  and  the  life 
which  they  led  came  for  a  while  to  be  the 
ideal  Christian  life,  supported,  preached,  prac- 
tised by  all  the  great  men  of  the  time — men 
like  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chr^sostom,  Jerome, 
Augustine.  Of  the  hennits  proper,  those 
whose  whole  religious  life  was  spent  in  this 
form,  and  who  are  not  otherwise  known  than 
as  hermits,  the  most  celebrated  were  St. 
Antony,  his  pupil  Hilarion,  Paul,  Arsenius, 
and  Smieon  Stylites.  The  best  account  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  Montalembert's  Monkt 
qf  the  W€9tf  and  there  is  a  very  charming 
volume  of  biographies  of  the  Hermits  among 
the  works  of  Charles  Kingsley.  Short  notices 
of  the  principal  hermits  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names. 

Karmogenas.— A  noted  heretic  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
He  was  a  painter  by  profession,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
Carthage.  Beiug  unable  to  reconcile  the 
goodness  of  Qod  with  the  existence  of  evil  in 
His  creatures,  he  held  and  taught  that  matter, 
in  itself  evil,  was  eternal ;  thus  he  would  be 
styled  in  our  day  a  materialist.  His  teaching 
was  the  exact  opposite  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Gnostics  on  this  subject.  Hermogenes  held 
that  there  must  be  a  complete  correspondence 
between  the  moral  character  of  the  Creator 
and  that  of  the  creature,  and  as  this  does  not 
exist,  his  theory  of  the  eternity  of  matter 
was  put  forward  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  to 
mamfest  that  Gk>d  is  good,  in  spite  of  the  evil 
existing  in  His  world.  Tertullian  wrote  a 
treatise  against  Hermogenes.  Other  writers 
also  opposed  this  heresy,  including  Theodoret, 
Origen,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Hippoly- 
tus.  In  all  other  respects,  both  Tertullian 
and  Hippolytus  acknowledge  that  Hennop^encs 
was  sound  in  faith,  acknowledging  Chnst  as 
God  and  man.  The  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
met  the  same  moral  difficulty  in  nearly  the 
same  way. 

Kernhllttar.    [Moravians.] 

Karriok,  Kobert,  a  sacred  poet,  was  bom 
in  London,  in  1591,  and  educated  at  St.  John^s 
College,  Cambridge,  with  the  intention  of 
studying  for  the  law.    Eventually  he  decided 


upon  euteiiug  the  Church,  and  through  il* 
Earl  of  Exeter  he  received  the  living  ot  Bess 
Prior,  in  Devonshire,  where  most  of  bi^ 
poems  were  written.  In  1647  he  was  ejected 
by  the  Parliament  tem  Dean  Prior,  aod  k- 
then  settled  at  Westminster,  being  ^y- 
ported  by  the  Royalists.  He  was  able  t^ 
return  to  his  living  at  the  Bestontian.  Tiit- 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Hartford,  Council  of.  —  An  importsct 
Anglo-Saxon  Council,  held  in  673,  nsdertbe 
presidency  of  Archbishop  Thbodorx  [q.r/ 
The  following  canons  were  passed : — 

1.  That  EMter  Bhonld  be  kept  apoa  the  Qaaixf 
after  the  fourteenth  6aj  of  the  motm  of  the  Ly 
month. 

2.  That  no  bishop  shoold  encroadi  npoai  tke  d» 
oeie  of  another,  but  content  hinuelf  witn  theptcfk 
nnder  his  own  jniisdiction. 

8.  That  the  monks  ahonld  not  stroll  bom  cs- 
monaeterr  to  another,  nor  xemove  without  the  kair 
of  their  abhot;  bat  pay  that  safamlaaaonvbicbtle.f 
promised  at  the  taking  the  Order  i^on  them. 

i.  That  no  clergyman  should  qtut  the  dioeoe  d 
his  own  bishop,  and  ramble  at  pleaamv;  uethv 
should  he  be  reoeifed  into  a  f oragn  diootf  ^v^sc 
letters  of  recommendation  from  his  bishop,  aed  - 
he  happens  to  be  entertained,  and  rafnaei  to  ict-TL 
upon  his  diocesan'a  invitatioD,  then  both  bisffi 
and  those  that  reeelTe  him  shall  be  liable  to  esat^ 
munioation. 

5.  That  bishops  and  clerks  who  are  stnagers  ast 
be  contented  with  the  civihtiea  of  an  artertaisssttt. 
and  that  it  ahall  be  lawful  for  none  of  then  to  ei^ 
cute  any  part  of  their  func^n  withont  the  ka«e  d 
the  bishop  of  the  diooeee. 

6.  That  it  is  convenient  a  aynod  should  be  c&LeM 
twice  a  year;  but  because  there  are  serenl  nM» 
why  this  cannot  be  effected  without  trouble.  tO  tb^ 
Fathers  agree  that  a  council  should  be  heiii  ^; 
eyery  Tear  at  Clofeahooh  upon  the  1st  of  Aocsi:. 

7.  That  no  bishop  should  have  the  tmbipca  n^ 
prefer  himself  to  another,  bat  that  in  the  caM  •< 
precedency  all  the  prelates  should  be  goverwd  h 
the  regards  of  time,  and  the  order  of  their  o)ur 
cration. 

8.  It  was  proposed  that  the  number  of  biil^^." 
should  be  increased  in  proportumto  tfaeoonvcHi^  -- 
of  the  lai^ ;  but  upon  this  point  ih^y  cane  to  ■ 
resolution  for  the  present,  etc. 

Karroy,  Jaxw,  was  bom  in  ITU.  ' 
Hardingstone,  near  Northampton,  ssd  «  * 
educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  vK^] 
he  became  acquainted  with  Wesley  snd  Wbr- 
field.  He  was,  for  a  while,  curate  of  Damss^' 
in  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  of  Bidef-ri 
where  the  congregation  were  so  apprecb::' 
of  him  that  they  voluntarily  collected  eac^zt 
each  year  to  raise  his  stipend  to  £60.  *^ 
his  father's  death  he  succeeded  him  as  n^  ^ 
of  Weston  Favell,  where  he  died  of  defl:r 
in  1768,  having  devoted  his  whole  life  to*  * 
of  benevolence.  He  belonged  to  the  ^«l: 
Calvinistic  school.  His  name  is  hmc^  -' 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Miditai^''' 
among  the  Tamhst  which  was  fonnsriy  sc 
read,  but  is  now  almost  forgotten. 

Easvoluurts  [Gr.  hiiyehis,  *'stiltee» 
— ^A  sect  of  Greek  Quietists,  or  myetics.  vl 
lived  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos  ir.  t.  • 
fourteenth  century.     Hiey  were  also  cx^-^. 
Palamites,  from  the  name  of  their  las*^ 
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(rregory  Palamaa,  Archbishop  of  Thessal- 
unica.  They  believed  that  all  perfection  lay 
in  contempiationf  and  in  the  elevation  and 
abstraction  which  were  the  result.  They  also 
held  that  there  is  Divine  light  hidden  in  the 
soTiI,  the  same  as  that  which  encircled  the 
Saviour  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  capable  of 
\iemg  communicated,  and,  therefore,  retiring 
into  a  dark  cell,  fixed  their  eyes  on  their 
navels,  until,  as  they  imagined,  the  light 
tf^uned  forth.  For  this  id^  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Barlaam,  a  monk  of  another  mona- 
ftery,  who  carried  on  a  controversy  with  Gre- 
gory Palamas  for  four  years.  Finally,  in  1341, 
a  03UDcQ  was  held  at  Constantinople,  which 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Hesychasts,  and 
Barlaam  went  to  Italy.  Underneath  the 
controversy  was  the  hotly  disputed  question 
of  reunion  with  Bome,  which  Barlaam  was 
fropposed  to  be  seeking.  In  1351  the  con- 
troveny  was  revived  by  Adndymus,  a  monk 
of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  de  Sumtia  et 
Operaiume  iW,  which  was  reroonded  to  by 
Nicolas  Cabasilas  in  his  Life  of  Chriit.  The 
HesychastB  were  again  triumphant,  but  died 
oat  soon  after.  The  Question  of  tiie  "  Tha- 
I'oritic  Light  **  is  still  aiscussed  in  the  Greek 
( hnrch. 

Eefljolliiui. — A  reviser  of  the  Septua- 
;rint  and  Greek  Testament,  mentioned  by 
Eusebius ;  martyred  by  Mazimin  in  the  third 
trtitory. 

Keteroddzgr  [^^-  heteros,  <* another" 
and  dosa,  "opinion"]. — Opinion  contrary  to 
f-stabHshed  doctrine. 

Sexapla.    [Ouoen.] 

Eezhanit  Bumopbic  of. — This  See  lasted 
for  a  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  in  the 
fvventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries.  It  was 
fonned  out  of  the  northern  part  of  the  great 
(ii^Mxse  of  York,  by  Egfrid,  King  of  North- 
nmbria,  its  first  bishop,  £aU,  being  con- 
*<r.4ted  by  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  A.D.  678.  The  last  bishop  of 
Hexham  died  in  a.d.  821,  when  the  diocese  was 
alsurbed  into  that  of  Lindisfame.  The  title 
lidn  be«n  revi%'ed  in  modem  times  for  bishops 
of  the  Roman  Ofttholic  population  of  Northum- 
1  ^rland.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
«ncicnt  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
Uking  their  title  from  Hexham.  The  ancient 
S^  continued  to  form  part  of  the  diocese  of 
I>urham  untU  1882,  when  it  was  revived  in 
the  modem  one  of  Newcastle.    [Newcastle, 

Bl$U0PKIC  OF.] 


ion. 

Acoession. 

978 

ADnnund 

.       .    767 

681 

TUbert    . 

.       .    781 

Ethelbert 

.       .    789 

6S7 

Heardred 

.       .    7»7 

705 

Earrbert 

.       .    800 

TOO 

Tidferth 

.       .    806 

734 

Ea^a       .        .        . 

Trtrrabcrt 

£au  (restored  685) 

Joun  of  Beverly  . 

WTiUrid  . 

Acca 

Fhthobert      . 

Haylyilff  Pbtsb,  D.D.,  Church  historian, 
bom  at  Bnrford,  near  Oxford,  in  1600.     He 


studied  at  Oxford,  and  gave  lectures  on  history 
and  cosmography  in  that  University.  Through 
the  interest  of  Archbishop  Laud,  in  whose 
theory  of  Church  and  King  he  believed,  he 
was,  in  1629,  appointed  Chaplain  to  Charles  I., 
who  made  him  Prebendary  and  Sub-dean  of 
Westminster,  and  gave  hun  several  livings. 
The  Long  Parliament  deprived  him  of  these 
livings,  and  also  confiscated  his  property.  At 
the  Restoration  he  a^in  became  Sub-dean  of 
Westminster,  and  died  in  1662.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  his  controversial 
works,  directed  chiefly  against  the  Presby- 
terians, are  very  bitter.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  Airius  JRedwivus  and  HUtwy  tf  the 
FresbyUriant  [from  1636  to  1647].  Among 
his  other  works  are: — Mieroeoamu  (1626]; 
Hietwry  of  St,  Oeorge  [1631] ;  *  Examen  Hi*- 
torieum^  an  attack  on  Fuller's  Church  History  ; 
Hieioria  QuinquartieulariSt  a  defence  of  Ar- 
minianism;  EeeUaia  Reetaurata ;  Cyprianus 
AnylieuSj  or  a  Life  of  Biihop  Laud  ;  I%eoloyim 
Veterum  ;  various  works  againstCalvinism,  etc. 

Kidksites. — ^An  American  branch  of 
Friends  or  Quakers,  who  took  their  name 
from  their  leader,  Eliaa  Hicks.  Thev  separ- 
ated from  the  old  body  of  Friends  in  1828, 
by  whom  they  were  accused  of  lapsing  into 
deism.  Hicks  taught  that  Gk>d  gave  to  every 
man  at  his  birth  light  and  grace  sufficient,  if 
obeyed,  to  save  him,  without  either  the  help 
of  the  Word  of  Christ,  or  Christ  Himself. 
He  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
Satisfaction,  and  also  of  Original  Sin.  His 
teaching  spread  through  the  United  States, 
and  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Hicksitea  do  not  still 
form  a  majority  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
throughout  America.     [Fbiends.] 

Hieroma.    [Jeboxs,  St.] 

Kieronymitea.    [JERONYMrrEs.] 

JKifh  Chiiroh. — A  term  used  to  desig- 
natethat  party  in  the  Church  which  followiMi 
the  principles  of  Land  and  Andrewes,  claim,- 
ing  union  with  the  ancient  Church,  and  at- 
taching essential  ipiportance  to  the  Epis- 
copal succession.  At  the  Restoration  of  the 
Church  and  the  throne  after  the  Protectorate, 
this  party  was  in  the  ascendant  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  country.  The  folly  of 
James  11.  produced  the  Revolution,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  Nonjuring  Schism,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  body  of  the 
clergy  were  High  Church,  while  the  bishops, 
being  appointed  by  the  Whig  GoYemment, 
were  Low.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  the 
High  Church  party  was  again  in  the  ascend- 
ant, but  the  time  of  the  first  two  Georges  was 
entirely  Whiggish.  The  reign  of  Oeorge 
III.  saw  a  turn  of  the  tide.  In  that  reign  the 
"orthodox,"  or  High  Church  party,  was  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  was 
a  lifeless  body ;  the  other  side  showed  great 
activity  and  zeal  in  promulgating  their  own 
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doctrines  [Evanoblxcal  Paety],  preferring 
extemporary  prayer  and  preaching,  while  the 
High  Chuichmen  professed  unbounded  zeal 
for  the  Prayer  Book.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  identify  their  views  with  those  of  the 
High  Churchmen  either  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  or  of  Queen  Victoria.  Though  they  in- 
herited the  traditions  of  the  dominant  party 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  they  rested  their 
claim  to  ascendancy,  not  on  the  Divine  mission 
of  the  Church,  but  on  the  fact  that  it  was 
'*  bv  law  establiBhed.*'  They  said  nothing, 
and  cared  nothing  about  the  apostolic  succes- 
sion, which  had  been  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  Nonjurors.  From  their  security  they 
were  rudely  shaken  by  William  Cobbett,  whose 
HiMtory  of  the  EefotrvyUion  was  written  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  the  Churoh  of 
England.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  had 
too  good  grounds  for  casting  away  his  respect 
for  the  Church  as  it  then  was.  The  clergy, 
as  the  literature  of  the  time  displays  them, 
were  self-indulgent  and  slothful,  bishoprics 
were  conferred  on  relatives  of  Prime  Ministers, 
or  simoniacally  bought ;  the  investment  being 
a  profitable  one,  inasmuch  as  the  buyers  not 
omv  enriched  themselves,  but  loaded  their 
children  with  preferment  in  a  shameless  way. 
No  wonder  that  Cobbett  succeeded  in  making 
the  Church  unpopular ;  and  there  were  many 
who  thought  that  her  days  were  numbered. 
But  a  better  spirit  arose.  The  Evangelical 
party  kept  alive  the  spiritual  principle  that 
seemed  ready  to  die,  until  a  new  power  arose, 
appealing  not  to  the  emotional  and  religious 
sentiment,  but  to  the  great  historical  traditions 
of  the  past  [Tracts  fob  thb  Timbs.]  Under 
the  leadership  of  Newman  and  his  friends  the 
High  Church  movement  took  new  shape. 
Amongst  the  names  of  the  High  Church 
party  of  the  present  century  we  have  to  place 
not  only  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  and  their 
immediate  followers,  but  also  men  who  were 
partly  influenced  by  them,  as  well  as  some  who 
worked  on  independent  lines.  Such  were 
Archbishop  Howley,  Bishops  Marsh,  Blom- 
field,  and  Lonsdale,  Drs.  Mill  and  Molesworth, 
and  Hugh  James  Bose.  Nqtioes  of  eaoh  of  these 
divines  will  be  found  under  their  names.  The 
High  Church  party,  in  spite  of  much  dis- 
couragement, and  many  attempts  to  suppress 
it,  steadily  made  way,  until  it  became  a  very 
prominent  party  in  t^e  Churoh  of  England. 
Some  of  its  members  have  desired  to  express 
its  opinions  by  means  of  outward  symbols,  and 
are  known  as  Ritualists.  [Ritualism.]  But 
the  old-fashioned  members  of  the  party  stand 
aloof  from  this,  and  refuse  to  be  identified 
with  anything  which  appears  to  the  world  in 
general  to  approximate  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 
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Xilavioilf  St.— A  hermit  of  the  fourth 
century,  bom  near  Ghiza.  St.  Jerome,  who 
wrote    his    life,    reports    him    as    working 


miraculous  cures  by  calling  on  the  nsaie  of 
Jesus,  and  so  making  many  disciples. 

Hilaxy,  St.,  bom  at  Poitiers,  was  coi- 
verted,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  Chri^- 
anity.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  hi^ 
native  place  about  354.  Ha  was  a  great 
champion  for  the  Catholic  doctrine  agaiiut  ihr 
Arians,  and  Satuminus,  the  Arian  Bishop  of 
Aries,  nrocured  his  banishment  into  Phryp 
In  359  he  was  called  to  the  Council  of  Salo&iok 
where  he  bravely  upheld  his  belief,  and  he  ak/ 
pressed  for  a  public  conference  with  the  Amci 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  but  they  peraoddl 
him  to  send  their  enemy  back  to  Gaol  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Poitiers,  in  360,  he  oanTecri 
several  Councils  for  restoring  the  andaoi 
belief,  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faitt. 
went  to  Italy  in  364  and  deooonce^ 
Auxentius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  as  an  Ams. 
to  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  who  ardi3t<< 
a  conference  between  Hihuy  and  Aaxai- 
tius,  in  presence  of  ten  other  bishops;  t& 
this  Auxentius,  after  much  demoxring,  va- 
obliged  to  agree,  and,  thus  pressed,  he  declared 
his  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  Hilan 
suggested  to  the  Emperor  that  his  profes»'C 
was  without  sincerity;  but  he,  tired  of  t^ 
dispute,  would  listen  no  longer,  and  ordered 
Hilary  to  leave  Milan.  He  returned  boo^, 
and  died  in  367.  His  festival  is  kq)t  (<o 
Jan.  14th.  His  works  are: — Tveite  Se^* 
on  the  Trinitif,  begun  in  346,  and  finished  in 
his  exile ;  a  Treatiee  on  Sytwde^  written.diinc£ 
his  banishment  in  359 ;  Thrm  Diteomrm  r« 
ConttantiutonArianiem;  andcoaunsotsneiCfi 
St  Matthew  and  part  of  the  Psalms :  but  thei*? 
are  mostly  copied  fromOrigen  and  Angxtftixif. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  paUiaM 
b^  the  Benedictines  in  1693.  They  ckim  lor 
him  the  authorship  of  the  TV  Ikmmj  sad  Hr 
Procter  [p.  222]  says  <*  there  seems  litt^ 
reason  to  dispute  it.*' 

Kilary,  St.,  Bishop  of  Aries  [».  401.  / 
449]. — The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  & 
was  well  educated,  and  while  still  very  jtrsnz. 
he  followed  the  example  of  a  friend  toA  rel* 
tive,  Honoratus,  and  retired  to  the  monagtery 
of  L^rins.  In  426  Honoratus  was  madeBisbf  f 
of  Aries,  and  after  much  persuasion  Hiiar 
was  induced  to  accompany  him.  flooorato 
died  in  429,  and  Hilary  was  unammoosh 
chosen  his  successor.  He  was  an  eloqoipn: 
and  impressive  preacher.  Hilary  vaa  ic- 
volved  m  a  contest  with  Pope  Leo  Ltboot  a 
bishop  named  CHiLiDONtrs  [q.v.].  Hie Pop'^ 
tesentment  was  implacable,  and  he  depn^i 
Hilary  of  his  rights  as  a  Metrt^^Bi 
Hilary,  having  in  vain  tried  to  hmg  tfet 
Pope  to  a  friendly  temper,  spent  the  na*  ^ 
his  days  in  prayer  and  study.  Though  I^^ 
treated  Hilary  roughly  in  his  lifetime,  he 
paid  a  tribute  to  his  piety  after  hia  dssth.  Tb- 
only  genuine  writings  of  his  extant  tre  h» 
Life  of8t.  Sonoratw,  his  predeceswr;  aad  a 
Letter  to  Buehenut,  Biehop  of  Lyent.    Otb«rf 
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ire  ascribed  to  him,  but  without  proof,  and 
lumj  writen  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of 
J)e  Athanasiaa  Creed. 

Hilda,  St.,  Abbess  of  Whitbv,  was  the 
kughter  of  Hereric,  nephew  of  Edwin,  King 
A  Northombria.  She  was  bom  in  614  at 
Unete,  in  Yorkshiie.  She  received  baptism 
ik-ith  her  giand-uncle  in  627.  Twenty  years 
later  she  determined  to  adopt  the  monastic 
!.fe.  and  after  passing  a  year  under  the  Bene- 
lictine  rule,  became  the  abbess  of  a  small 
uQvent  at  HartlepooL  In  657  she  moved  to 
Whitby.  The  conference  under  King  Osurf 
viQcerning  Easter  was  held  in  her  monastery 
in  664.  Hilda  was  an  enemy  to  the  increase 
•f  Papal  rule,  and  opposed  the  tonsure  of 
priesiid  and  the  celebration  of  Easter  according 
to  the  Roman  ritual;  but  the  question  was 
ie<:ided  against  her,  and  she  yielded.  Under 
Ur  the  monasteiT  at  Whitby  became  very 
famous,  and  five  of  the  monks  oecame  bishops. 
Her  influence  was  spread  very  wide,  and  she 
«as  called  "The  Mother."  She  died  Nov. 
1 7th,  6S0,  after  an  illness  of  seven  years. 

Hildebert  da  Lavardin  [».  1055,  d, 

11341  Bishop  of  Le  Hans,  and  afterwards 

Archbishop  of  Tours.    He  studied  first  under 

tiorenger,  and  then  under  St.  Hugo,  of  Cluxnr, 

who  znade  him  a  monk  of  his  own  Order.     In 

lO^S  he  snooeeded  Hoel  in  the  See  of  Le  Mans, 

having  first  been  Archdeacon  there.    He  was 

a  fint  disturbed  by  a  war  between  Helie, 

.>unt  of  Le  Hans,  and  William  Ruf us.  King 

A  England ;  the  Coimt  fell  into  the  hands  of 

br>  King,  and  Hildebert,  who  sided  with  his 

iwfal  ruler,  was  instrumental  in  setting  him 

HM^ttablished.    He  was  also  troubled  by  the 

*-vi\9X  preacher,   Henry  of  Lausanne,  and 

ri-nt  to  Rome  to  beg  Pope  Paschal  II.  to  re- 

'-ase  him  from  his  duties;  but  this  was  re- 

'i^.    On  his  return  home  he  was  made  a 

inKtner  at  Kogent,  and  on  his  release  he  con- 

^Tated  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans,  then  newly 

-ilt,  and  remained  there  undisturbed  till 

115,  when,  on  the  death  of  Guillebert,  he 

'as  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tours. 

I'  re,  at  first,  he  had  a  contest  with  Louis  le 

>ro^  who  had  seized  his  temporalities ;  but  he 

K'n  gained  favour  with  that  prince,  and  all 

rf^nt  smoothly  till  his  death.    This  Bishop 

ft  many  letters  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 

iiu^lm,   etc,  on  subjects  of  morality,  dis- 

ipline,  and  history.     He  wrote  also  some 

Mtry,  and  the  lives  of  some  saints,  as  well  as 

lany   sermons.     All   contemporary  writers 

^B^  of  him  with  commendation. 

Sildebraad.    [Gbsoort  YIL] 

Xildeifarday  St. — An  abbess  of  the 
Su^ctine  Order  in  the  eleventh  century,  so 
Inent  for  her  learning  and  piety  that  she 
I  consolted  almost  as  an  arade  by  the  ^reet 
b  of  her  time,  particularly  by  the  Patriarch 
t  Jerusalem  and  St.  Bernard.     She  received 


visions  which  were  approved  by  Pope  Euge- 
nius  III.  She  died  in  1181  in  the  monastery 
she  had  founded  at  Rupertsberg,  being  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  She  wrote  several  treatises 
against  the  Cathari,  a  comment  on  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  etc.  A  collection  of  her 
Letters  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1566. 

ITill,  RowLA]9D,  bom  at  Hawkstone,  in 
Shropshire,  1744 ;  died  in  London,  1838.  He 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Eton,  and  in 
1764  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
While  vet  an  undergraduate  he  commenced 
expounding  the  Scriptures  and  preaching  in 
the  surrounding  ^dllages,  which  roused  against 
him  the  wrath  of  the  college  authorities.  In 
1766  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Whitfield, 
which  strengthened  his  determination  to 
preach.  In  1769  he  took  his  B.A.,  and  looked 
forward  to  his  ordination;  but  this  was  re- 
fused him  by  no  less  than  six  bishops,  solely 
on  the  ground  of  his  "irregular"  proceed- 
ings at  Qsimbridge.  He  then  visited  London 
and  preached  in  Whitfield's  Tabernacle  in 
the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  then  wan- 
dered about  the  country  in  great  poverty, 
preaching  in  the  open  air.  At  length,  in 
1773,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  became  curate  of 
Kingston,  in  Somereetshire ;  but  as  he  con- 
tinued his  open-air  preaching,  the  Bishop  re- 
fused to  admit  him  to  priest's  Orders.  He 
became  very  prominent  oy  the  frequent  ad- 
dresses he  made  to  large  crowds  of  people  in 
St.  George's  Fields  during  the  Gordon  riots 
in  June,  1780,  and  in  1782  a  meeting  of  his 
friends  and  admirers  assembled  to  fouxid 
a  chapel  for  his  permanent  ministry.  This 
resulted  in  the  building  of  the  Surrey 
Chapel,  where  he  preached  almost  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  going  away,  however,  all 
the  summer  on  itinerary  preaching.  In 
1771  he  had  built  a  chapel  at  Wotton-under- 
Edge,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  now  he  styled 
himself  "  Rector  of  Surrey  Chapel,  Vicar  of 
Wotton-under-Edge,  and  Curate  of  the  fields, 
commons,  etc.,  throughout  England  and 
Wales."  The  service  in  the  Surrey  Chapel 
was  conducted  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Churdi  of  Engluid,  but  his  pulpit  was  open 
to  many  famous  Nonconformist  preachers. 
Rowland  Hill  was  a  very  eccentric  man,  full 
of  wit  and  drollery,  which  he  did  not  scruple 
to  introduce  into  his  preaching.  His  chief 
literary  work  was  his  Village  Dialoguea,  pub- 
lished in  1801,  a  racy  book,  which  showed 
how  closely  Mr.  Hill  observed  all  classes 
of  society.  In  1803,  on  the  passing  of  the 
CHergy  Residence  Act,  he  published  a  satirical 
pamphlet  called  Sptriiual  CharactertMties.  In 
1790  he  wrote  A  framing  to  Frofesiora,  eon- 
tainin^  Aphoristic  Observaium»  on  the  Nature 
and  Tendency  of  Fublie  Amueemente.  He  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 
in  1803. 
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Hillel. — A  famous  Jewish  doctor,  bom 
about  112  B.C.,  of  poor  parents,  and  called 
'^  the  Babylonian  *'  from  his  birthplace.  He 
left  Babylonia  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  came  to 
.  Palestine  to  study  the  Law ;  he  distinguished 
himself  so  greatly  that  at  the  age  of  eighty  he 
was  chosen  Patriarch  of  the  nation,  and  head 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Shammai  and  Abtalion,  but,  differing  from 
the  former,  he  set  up  a  rival  school,  and  there 
was  so  much  opposition  between  the  disciples 
of  these  two  masters  that  blows  were  struck 
and  lives  lost  in  their  quarrels.  The  Jews 
decided  in  favour  of  the  school  of  Hillel,  as 
he  was  able  to  quote  better  authorities  on  his 
side  than  Shammai.  He  was  greatly  es- 
teemed as  a  teacher,  and  is  said  to  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  120. 

Sincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  845, 
famous  for  his  learning  among  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  bom  about  806,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  and  be- 
came very  intimate  with  Charles  the  Bald. 
He  ruled  his  diocese  with  great  finnness,  and 
is  noted  for  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
Oallican  Church;  in  doing  which  he  acted 
very  bitterly  against  his  nephew,  Hincmar, 
Bishop  of  Laon.  He  was  strenuous  and  firm 
in  maintaining  that  the  ^'decretals  of  Isidore  *' 
were  spurious,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  up- 
held the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Radbert  on 
Transubstantiation.  He  was  also  violent 
in  the  persecution  of  Gottschalk  [q.v.].  He 
was  driven  from  Rheims  by  the  Normans 
not  long  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Epemny  in  882.  An  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  at  Paris,  in  1649,  by  Sirmond. 
One  of  his  best  books  is  Annals  of  Rheims, 

Sinemar,  Bishop  of  Laon  in  the  ninth 
century.  He  took  the  Pope's  part  against 
the  Qallican  Church  and  his  King,  and  for 
this  was  deposed  at  the  Synod  of  Bouzi  [871], 
presided  over  by  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims.  He  was  sent  to  prison,  and  his  eyes 
were  put  out ;  but  Pope  John  YIII.  re-estab- 
lished him  in  the  Council  of  Troyes  in  878, 
and  gave  him  half  of  the  bishopric's  revenue. 
A  few  of  his  letters  are  extant  in  Sirmond's 
edition  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims. 

Hindooimi. — The  religion  professed  by 
some  150  to  190  millions  in  India.  Its  origin 
is  lost  in  antiquity.  Its  earliest  books  are 
the  Yedas,  which  probably  are  taken  from 
still  earlier  history,  and  it  was  originally 
simple  in  form,  but  gradually  multipli^  gods 
and  advanced  in  sacerdotalism  and  com- 
plexity of  forms.  The  philosophical  specu- 
lations of  Brahminism  were  followed  by  the 
Buddhist  reaction  against  sacerdotal  tyranny. 
[Brahminism;  Buddhism.]  The  most  pro- 
minent and  characteristic  institution  of 
Hindooism  is  caste.  The  touch,  even  the 
shadow,  of  a  low  caste  man  pollutes.  Thus 
Hindooism  separates  man  from  man.   Woman 


is  treated  tyrannically  and  imjiistlj.  Hu 
effect  upon  Hindooism  of  the  contact  will 
Christianity  has  been  profound,  and  ii  i 
impossible  to  f  orecajst  the  result.  The  Hindu*.: 
admire  and  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  ou: 
faith,  whilst  they  still  hold  their  own.  Tb^ 
BnLhma-Sam&j  ("  Church  of  God")  is  an  at 
tempted  reconstruction  of  Hindooism,  traouaU 
to  the  work  of  Rammohun  Roy,  who,  in  IS^t* 
wrote  a  book  in  praise  of  the  prectrpU  v 
Jesus,  while  he  denied  His  Divinity.  He  di*- 
in  England  in  1833,  but  the  Samlkj  still  pri 
g^ressed,  and  in  1850  passed  a  resolntion  din> 
ing  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedas.  In  U^* 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  fuU  of  ideas  which  b* 
had  derived  from  the  Bible  and  from  xh 
writings  of  Chalmers,  put  forth  yet  more  ^a 
vanced  views,  the  effect  of  which  was  setn  h 
the  startling  and  unheard-of  circumstanec  "\ 
the  marriage  of  two  Hindoos  of  difft^-tt 
castes  in  1864.  He  has  committed  ms^} 
eccentricities  since  then,  all  of  them  indicating 
an  intensely  eager  and  active  spirit,  an<l  a 
desire  to  find  a  new  standing  groond,  ainctb*' 
and  his  followers  have  lost  all  laith  in  thPOiU. 
In  his  last  lecture  [Jan.,  1883]  he  advocatrti 
the  ainalgamation  of  Christianity  with  tb* 
other  religions  of  the  East,  and  added, "  i 
have  not  said  my  last  word  about  Christ"  H*- 
died  soon  afterwards.  He  would  seem  to  h&y« 
reached  the  level  of  IJnitaiianiam.  Prob&bJv 
the  body  which  he  founded  will  break  op.  as  i 
the  future  of  Hindooism  is  still  dark.  rSer  jui 
admirable  pamphlet  on  this  subject  pubhabfij 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  Fttseni  iHvi 
Tracts,  No.  33.] 

Hinds,  Samcbl  [b.  1793,  d.  1872J.  vo^ 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  went  as  miKtonary 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  return  received 
several  preferments,  most  of  them  throogb  tb? 
influence  of  Whately,  with  whose  views  i^* 
warmly  sympathised.  In  1848,  Lord  John 
Russell  made  him  Dean  of  Garlisle,  a»i 
Bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  followiiig  y»r. 
He  resigned  this  bishopric  in  1858.  He  W3s 
the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  th*^ 
chief  are  :-^The  History  of  the  Earfy  Biff  ^U 
Progress  of  Christianity,  and  An  En^uirp  inf* 
the  Proof  Nature,  and  Extent  of  Jn^sH^ 
and  into  the  Authority  of  the  Scripture*. 

Hinton,  John  Howard  [b.  1791,  d,  n^^l 
was  a  famous  Baptist  preacher,  and  v&^ 
called  the  "  Student's  Preacher."  He  wrote , 
among  other  works.  The  Harmumy  of  BM^fwu 
Truth  and  Human  Season,  and  Trtaif  '' 
Man*s  Responsibility,  His  son,  James  Hintuo. 
was  a  very  remarkable  man,  the  author  >'i 
Man  and  His  Dwelliny^plaee,  The  Mydrrf  't 
Pain,  etc.,  etc  He  died  in  1875,  and  hi^  lil'^ 
and  letters  were  published  three  years  hittr. 

Hippolytus  [d.  about  A.D.  240].— A  very 
learned  writer  of  the  Roman  Church  of  thj 
second  and  third  centuries.  So  few  reconl'  of 
his  life  have    been    preserved   that  tia^^ 
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Qothing  was  known  of  him,  until  comparatively 
rucent  discoveries  threw  some  light  upon  his 
hiiitoiy.  Eusebiua  speaks  of  Ms  works,  but 
h^  nothing  to  tell  of  the  man  himself.  Other 
liuiy  writers  vaguely  mention  him  as  a  bishop, 
iU'i  also  as  a  martyr.  In  the  Eastern  Church 
ih:  appears  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  the 
H>jcQ;in  Church  denies  this.  In  1551  a  fine 
ctarble  statue  was  found  during  some  excava- 
:'bm%  on  the  pedestal  of  which  was  engraved 
X  list  of  works,  which  were  found  to  be  those  of 
HippolytoB,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
b^nre  is  that  of  the  Bishop  himself.  In  this 
l:^  is  found  the  name  of  a  work  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  Origen's,  the 
Vkih»phwnenay  a  treatise  against  heresies, 
md  the  unanimous  consent  of  critics  in  our 
time  gives  it  to  Hippolytus.  And  it  proves 
that  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  doings  of  the  Church  in  the  times  of 
Popes  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus.  He  seems  to 
Uve  brought  a  charge  against  the  latter  of 
SabeUianism,  and  f  ur&er  to  have  denied  his 
%ht  to  Uie  tSee.  Dr.  Bollinger  upon  this 
>;nclud08  that  Hippolytus  himself  claimed  it, 
md  this  theory  seems  best  to  fit  with  all  the 
Ut-td  which  have  been  discovered,  though  the 
itfficoltiee,  any  way,  are  great.  Dr.  Stokes, 
he  author  of  tiie  exhaustive  biography  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary,  thinks  it  possible  he  may 
!i;ive  been  the  bishop  in  charge  of  the  Greek- 
ipeaking  congregation  at  Home,  and  have 
:;e*'n  dissatisfied  with  Callistus  for  his  want  of 
earning.  That  for  some  reason  he  opposed 
um  and  wrote  against  him  is  quite  clear. 
*  That  the  arrogance  and  intemperance  which 
^  displayed  did  not  deprive  him  of  per- 
ijAnent  honour  in  the  RomaA  Church  is  to  be 
Lcconnted  for  by  the  leniency  with  which  men 
reat  the  faults  of  one  who  haa  real  claims  to 
:<»SFpcct.  Hippolytus  was  a  man  of  whose 
earning  the  whole  Homan  Church  must  have 
i<ein  proad ;  he  was  of  undoubted  piety,  and 
>f  (.ourage  which  he  proved  in  the  ^ood  con- 
t'-ssion  which  he  afterwards  witnessed." 
Smith's  Biog.  Diet.  :  Hippolytus,  p.  91.] 
He  is  said  by  Prudentius  to  have  been  mar- 
:rr»jd  by  being  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses, 
>\it  this  is  doubtful,  for  there  is  no  other  record 
•f  any  such  punishment  among  the  Romans. 

The  extant  works  of  Hippolytus  are  partly 
hronological  (a  cyek  for  determining  the 
lates  of  all  paschal  full  moons,  past  and  to 
r/me,  and  a  chronicle),  partly  against  heresies, 
f  which  he  enumerates  thirty-two.  In  1842 
i  more  complete  MS.  of  the  Fhilotophumena 
han  any  which  had  yet  been  found  was  dis- 
:i.*vered  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos.  It 
K-as  published  in  1851,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
sum  controversy,  in  consequence  of  its 
l^rging  a  bishop  of  Rome  with  heresy. 
Bua^o,  tiie  late  Bishop  Wordsworth,  and 
I'biliDger,  all  wrote  valuable  treatises  on 
h-  subject,  and  the  authorship  was  conclu- 
.••pIv  proved.  The  rest  of  the  works  of 
fiippolytos,  except  fragments,  are  lost. 


Hoadly,  Benjamin,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter,  the  son  of  Samuel  Hoadly,  was  bom 
at  Westerham,  in  Kent,  in  1676.  He  entered 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1691,  where  he 
became  tutor.  He  was  onkined,  and  in  1701 
was  appointed  lecturer  of  St.  Mildred,  in  the 
Poultry,  and  in  the  next  year  rector  of  St. 
Peter-le-Poer.  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  pre- 
sented him  to  the  living  of  Streatham.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  became  Bishop 
of  Bangor.  In  ,1717  he  preached  a  sermon 
from  the  text,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  in  which  he  argued  that  the  best  way 
to  refute  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
was  to  show  that  Christ  had  not  delegated 
His  powers  to  any  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
This  sermon  led  to  the  famous  Banoo&ian 
CoNTEOTBBSY  [q.v.].  Hoadly  afterwards 
became  in  succession  Bishop  of  Hereford 
[1721],  Salisbury  [1723  ,  and  Winchester 
[1734].     He  died  in  1761." 

Hoadly  was  the  most  prominent  of  those 
clergymen,  of  whom  there  were  so  many  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  adopted  views 
more  or  less  inclined  to  Unitarianism  and 
Rationalism.  This  can  be  seen  by  his  works : — 
A  Flain  Account  of  the  Sacrament ;  JHseourses 
OH  the  Terme  of  Aeeeptanee,  He  also  wrote  on 
the  Meaeure  of  Obedience  to  the  Civil  Magistrate ^ 
and  Reasonableness  of  Conformity  to  the  Church 
of  EngUtnd, 

HobbeSp  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the 
English  Deists,  was  bom  at  Malmesbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  on  April  5th,  1588.  He  studied 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  became  a  B.A. 
in  1607,  and  became  tutor  to  Lord  Cavendish, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom 
he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  mixed  much  in  the 
society  of  literary  men,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Bacon,  Lord  Herbert,  Ben  Jonson,  etc. 
He  delighted  much  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  and  historians,  particularly  Thucydides, 
whose  works  he  translated  with  the  help  of 
Bacon,  to  expose  the  Athenian  democracy. 
He  went  abroad  with  Sir  Gervase  Clifton, 
but  in  1631  was  recalled  to  be  tutor  of  the 
oung  Earl  of  Devon.  He  travelled  in 
^ranoe  and  Italy  with  his  pupil,  becoming 
acquainted  with  Galileo  [q.v.].  He  re- 
turned for  a  short  time  to  England  in  1637, 
but  again  left  on  seeing  that  things  were 
tending  to  a  civil  war.  He  withdrew  to  Paris, 
where  he  wrote  de  Give  and  The  Leviathan. 
In  1647  he  became  mathematical  tutor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 
This  Prince  took  a  great  delight  in  his  com- 
pany, but  on  the  publication  of  The  Leviathan, 
hearing  that  it  contained  principles  contrary 
to  religion  and  civil  government,  forbade  him 
his  presence,  but  still  continued  to  favour 
him,  and  at  the  Restoration  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  £100  a  year.  Hobbes's  books  were 
condemned  by  the  Parliament  in  their  Bill 
against  atheism  and  profaneness  in  1666,  and 
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he  became  notorious  all  over  England.  He 
retired  to  the  Earl  of  Devonflhire's  seat,  Hard- 
wick  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  continued 
to  write  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1679,  in  his  ninety-second  year. 

Hobbes  was  the  originator  of  the  modem 
school  of  Necessitarians,  and  an  advocate  of 
ErastianisnL  His  works  are  very  numerous. 
Besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  he  wrote 
Human  Nature  and  de  Corpore  Politico^  a  letter 
upon  liberty  and  necessity,  which  led  to  a  dis- 
pute with  Bishop  Bramhall :  Decameron  Phy- 
tiologieum  ;  Beh&mothy  or  a  History  of  the  Civil 
Ware  from  1640  to  1660,  etc.  He  translated 
the  liiad  and  Odyesey,  but  the  work,  though 
popular  at  the  time,  is  never  read  now,  its 
style  being  bald  and  vulgar. 

Sody,  Humphrey,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  bom  at  Oldoombe,  in  Somersetshire,  on 
Jan.  1st,  1659.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
became  M.A.  in  1682,  and  was  elected  Fellow 
of  Wadham  College  in  1684.  He  was  ap- 
pointed domestic  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
TiUotson,  which  office  he  also  held  under  his 
successor,  and  was  presented  to  a  living  in 
London,  and  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Oxford  in  1698,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford  in  1704.  He  died  Jan.  20th,  1706. 
Hody  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  works  against 
the  Nonjurors.  The  first  was  the  translation  of 
a  Greek  treatise,  supposed  to  have  been  by 
Nioephortis,  and  which  was  published  in  1691. 
Among  the  replies  to  this  was  A  Vindication 
of  the  Deprived  Biehopey  by  Dodwell.  Hody 
answered  his  opponents  in  the  following  year 
by  The  Case  of  Sees  Vacant  by  Uneanonical 
Deprivation,  Hody  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Septuagint,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body 
Asserted,  etc. 

Sohenlohe-Waldenbiirg,  Albxan- 
DBR,  P&nfCB  OP  [*,  1794,  d,  1849].— A  priest 
of  the  Roman  Ohurdi  [1816],  of  desultory 
education  and  somewhat  eccentric  character. 
After  his  ordination  he  laboured  hard  and 
conscientiously  in  Bavaria,  and  falling  in 
with  a  peasant  who  professed  to  heal  the  sick 
by  faith  and  prayers,  the  prince-priest  also 
began  to  work  miraculous  cures.  He  made  an 
immense  sensation,  but  the  authorities  were 
incredulous,  and  the  Pope,  being  appealed  to 
by  him,  dared  not  recognise  the  miracles.  He 
retired  to  Hungary  and  was  made  bishop 
til  partibus  infidelium  in  1844,  but  was  expelled 
by  the  revolutionists  in  1848.  His  alleged 
miraculous  powers  formed  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  after  his  death. 

Sohenstailfen. — The  House  of  Swabia 
furnished  to  the  '*Holy  Roman  Empire"  the 
powerful  line  of  emperors  which  succeeded  the 
House  of  Fbanconia  [q.v.].  It  took  its  name 
from  the  castle  of  Staufen,  in  Swabia.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Fran- 
conian  line,  his  soik-in-law,  Fredeiick  of 
Staufen,  aimed   to    succeed   him,   but    was 


opposed  by  Lothar  of  Saxony,  and  this  Priq 
being  supported  by  Henry,  Dake  of  Bavwj 
of  the  House  of  Guelph,  succeeded  in  reicniil 
Under  Lothar,  German  influence  greatly 
creased,  the  fierce  Wends  were  converted 
Christianity,  and  Brandenburg'  was  added 
the  Empire.    After  him  came  Conrad  IIL, 
Hohenstaufen  [1138-52],  and  the  war  of  i 
Welfs,  or  Guolphs,  and  Ghibellines  bt-^J 
[GuELPUs  AND  Ghibellines.]     After  CocnJ 
his  nephew  reigned,  Frederick    Barbaxoa 
[1162-90],  one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  d 
the  Middle  Ages.    He  made  fierce  war  up<i^ 
Northern  Italy,  with  a  view  of  restoring  t}.-i 
Imperial  power  there,  but  did  not  aaooerd. 
He  was  drowned  in  Ana  Minor  on  his  wnj  tv 
the  Third  Crusade.    Philip  of  Swabia  fll^.^- 
1208],  his  son,  was  succeeded  by  Otto  IV.  iif 
Bnmswick,  who  was  supported  against  tL^ 
Hohenstaufen  by  Pope  Innocent  III.     Freer- 
rick  II,  [1212-50],  also  King  of  the  T»- 
Sicilies,  was  a  prince  of  great  gifts^  but  pas- 
sionate and  headstrong.    The  war  betwen: 
him  and  the  spiritual  powers  was  fiercer  tb&n 
any  that  had  been  before,  and  it  ended  in  th- 
ruin  of  the  House.    The  tragedy  of  the  n- 
maining  members  of  the  family  is  a  sad  «s»l 
touchi^  chapter  of  history.    After  the  isL 
of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  there  was  hr 
a  while  anarchy  in  Germany.    It  was  ended 
by  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hapsborj? 
in  1273,  under  entirely  altered  conditioiJL 
Italy  was  lost  to  the  Empire,  and  the  Ger- 
man nobles  had  made  thenuelvee  independeof 
princes.    [Holy  Roman  Empirb;  Popes.] 

HolineMl.    [SAncnFicATioy.] 

Holy  Cross  Day —A  black-letter  d*y 
in  the  Calendar,  Sept.  14th.    [Cross.] 

Soly  Ghost.— The  Third  Person  in  th^ 
Trinity.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  declared  by  tbf 
Creeds  to  be  a  real  and  distinct  Person  in  the 
Godhead ;  *'  the  Lord  (t.s.  Jehovah)  and  Girer 
of  life.  Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  to- 
gether is  worshipped  and  glorified.  Who  spake 
by  the  Prophets.'^  He  is  that  Spirit  of  Uod 
which  "  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  wat«T^ " 
[Gen.  i.  2]  and  caused  them  to  bring  foitii 
living  creatures.  It  is  His  oflSoe  to  tuidify  or 
make  us  holy.  The  Church  Catechism  ays,  He 
*' sanctrfieth  me  and  all  the  elect  people  (f 
God,"  and  the  second  collect  for  Good  Friday, 
"by  whose  Spirit  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  is  governed  and  sanctiJUd.'*  When 
God  created  Adam,  He  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life :  but  Adam  siimed, 
and  then  it  needed  an  extraordinacy  meu^ 
to  carry  on  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  sinful  men.  This  means  wis  foond 
in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  minca- 
lously  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  bv  the  povei 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  Spirit  of  God  cune 
to  us  through  the  Son  made  flesh,  the  Son 
sanctifying  our  sinful  flesh  by  bearing  th»t 
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leih  without  sin ;  dying  in  that  flesh  for  the 
ixpiatioQ  of  OUT  sin;  and  rising  again  in 
luman  fleshy  restored  and  incorruptible,  and 
hen  sending  to  us  the  gift  of  Uis  Hol^  Spirit 
Rom.  TiiL  3-6.]  At  Christ's  baptism  the 
ioly  Spirit  descended  as  a  dove,  proclaiming 
lim  the  Son  **  in  whom  God  is  well  pleased." 
rhroagh  this  Holy  Spirit  Christ  offered  Him- 
irif  a  spotless  sacrifice  to  Gcd.  [Heb.  ix.  14.] 
3y  that  Spirit  lie  was  quickened  from  the 
rmve ;  and  after  Christ's  Ascension  came  the 
lluly  Ghost  at  Pentecost,  in  life  and  power  on 
he  AposUes,  and  through  them  on  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  to  be  a  principle  of  life 
ind  power  and  virtue  in  them  for  evennore. 
Tr«itt.] 

Holy  Office.    [iKQuismoK.] 

Koly  liin»fi^  Empire.  —  The  title 
nren  to  the  Western  £!mpire  which  was 
erired  by  Charlemagne  [Chablbs],  the 
int  adjectiTe  being  given  to  differentiate 
t  from  the  ancient  Empire  under  the  heathen 
[>esus.  Thus  was  formed  a  government 
fthich  had  its  historical  basis  in  the  memories 
rf  the  great  and  mighty  Empire  of  the  past, 
mt  wi&  which  was  nnked  the  expressed 
levotion  to  the  invisible  and  Catholic  Church. 
rhifl  Empire  lasted,  though  with  strange  and 
rast  modifications,  until  it  was  overthrown  by 
VapoleoD  in  1806.  We  can  but  indicate  here 
U  successive  epochs.  The  mutual  relations  of 
he  Popes  and  the  Emperors  were  left  vague  at 
he  beginning  of  the  Empire,  and  purobably ,  had 
he  controveny  been  definitely  raised  whether 
he  supreme  authority  lay  in  the  Crown  or 
he  Tiara,  opinion  would  at  once  have  been 
UridnL  Circumstances  afterwards  brought 
he  question  to  the  front,  and  more  than  one 
nofet  bitter  struggle  resulted.  Under  the 
lescendants  of  C^les,  known  as  the  Carol- 
iijdans,  or  Earlings,  the  Empire  was  divided 
jsto  three  portiona— the  East  or  German,  the 
Weet  or  Frankish,  and  the  Italian.  The 
Pranks  became  permanently  separated,  and 
I'jnncd  a  new  and  powerful  monarchy.  Italy 
WM  re-united  and  again  separated,  and  some 
^f  the  fiercest  wars  of  the  Empire  arose  from 
he  endeavours  of  the  Emperors  to  conquer 
md  retain  the  Italian  States.  During  the 
fCsirling  dynasty  in  Germany  there  was  a 
rrr.wth  of  the  powers  of  great  princes,  which 
K^^ame  /hc^/wm,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
iinntegration  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
France,  which  at  the  end  of  the  Karling  rule 
r&£  broken  into  a  number  of  independent 
states,  was  brought  by  succeeding  momuchs 
Qto  a  cloae  nnity ;  but  with  Germany  it  was 
^together  the  opposite.  The  German  Karl- 
DSB  were  socoeeded  in  turn  by  the  Saxon,  the 
^kAirooNiAif,  and  the  Swabian  dynasties  [see 
tnder  each],  and  all  the  while  thedlsintegration 
i-fnt  on.  The  Emperors  and  Popes  were  often 
D  deadly  conflict.  [GuBX^PHsandGHiBBLLiMBS.] 
taly  was  lost  to  the  Empire,  and  when  the 
loose  of  Uapsburg  succeeded,  at  the  end  of 


the  thirteenth  centuiy,  all  the  old  oonditioos 
were  changed.  The  Reformation  still  further 
overset  the  medieval  theory  of  the  Emnire. 
The  dissolution  of  the  League  of  Smalkald 
seemed  to  lay  the  whole  country  prostrate 
before  Charles  Y.,  but  suddenly  the  news 
came  that  North  Germany  was  in  revolt,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  Germany  was 
divided  into  two  strong  parties  which  no 
force  could  weld  into  one,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  no  longer  a  recognised  centre 
for  judicial  purposes.  And  Ulus  the  old 
Germanic  State  system  vanished  away.  The 
Emperor  sought  to  further  his  own  ends  by 
alliance  with  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Protest- 
ants retaliated  by  making  alliance  with 
France.  The  dissensions  of  Germany  cul- 
minated in  the  Thibtt  Tbabs*  Wab  [q.v.], 
and  the  Empire  declined  rapidly.  Large  ter- 
ritories were  lost,  some  to  France,  some 
to  Sweden,  while  Holland  and  Switzerland 
were  declared  independent.  But  within  the 
Empire  also  the  States  had  won  a  far  larger 
independence  than  they  had  ever  had.  Thus 
the  Empire  ^w  to  be  as  feeble  as  had  been 
the  Byzantine  in  its  last  days,  until  at 
length  Napoleon  crumbled  it. 

Soly  Bood.— The  term  **rood"  [from  the 
Saxon  rotUf  or  ro^  anciently  signifled  a  cross. 
[For  Holy  Bood  Day,  see  Cbobs.] 

Koly  Thursday.    [Ascbmbiom  Day.] 

Koly  Water. — The  use  of  holy  water 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  probably  takes 
its  origin  from  the  ancient  ceremonial  of 
washing  the  hands,  which  was  an  ordin- 
ance among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the 
heathen  a  natural  symbol  of  spiritual  purifica- 
tion. The  priests  exorcise  water  and  salt 
with  the  idea  that  all  creation  has  been 
corrupted  by  the  Fall,  and  then  mix  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Tnnity.  Holy  water  is 
placed  in  vessels  near  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  that  people  may  sprinkle  themselves 
on  entering  and  retiring.  It  is  used  at  almost 
every  ordinance. 

Soly  Week,  called  also  the  <*  Great 
Week,''^and  the  "Indulgence  Week"  (from 
the  great  absolution  at  Easter),  ia  the  last 
week  in  Lent,  in  which  the  Church  commemor- 
ates Christ's  Death  and  BuriaL  Its  observance 
is  of  very  early  date,  and  is  mentioned  by 
IrensBus  in  the  second  century.  In  the 
English  Church  special  lessons,  epistles,  and 
gospels  are  appointed  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  are  taken  from  the  accounts  of  our 
Lord's  Passion,  or  from  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  of  it.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
matins  and  lauds  sung  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  Holy  Week  are  called 
Tbivbbba  rq*V'lf  because  of  the  extinction 
of  candles  during  the  singing  of  the  Benedic- 
tus.  The  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  is  called 
Maundy  Thursday,  a  rendering  of  the  old  name 
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JHm  Mandatif  which  commemorate  the  "new 
commandment/'  or  mandatum  g^ven  hy  our 
Lord  in  connection  with  the  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  Romish 
Church  for  the  Pope  to  wash  the  feet  of 
thirteen  poor  priests  on  this  day.  This  is 
accompanied  by  the  giving  of  alms,  which 
custom  is  carried  on  in  the  English  Church 
by  the  Queen's  "Manndy  Money."  Before 
the  sixth  century  there  used  to  be  an  evening 
Communion  on  this  day  in  memory  of  the 
first  institution,  and  penitents  and  excommu- 
nicated persons  were  reconciled  in  preparation 
for  the  evening  Communion.    [Good  Fbiday.] 

Hollliaiiser,  Babtholomew  [6.  in  Ger- 
many, 1613]. — He  made  good  progress  in 
philosophy  and  divinity  at  the  Univenity 
of  Ingolstadt.  In  1640  he  went  to  Salz- 
burg, where  he  formed  a  society  of  secular 
priests  called  after  him  Bartholomites,  The 
Elector  of  Main?  invited  him  to  bring  his 
Order  into  his  diocese,  and  made  him  Dean  of 
Bingen,  near  Mainz,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1658.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  con- 
firmed the  constitution  of  this  Order  in  1680. 
One  peculiarity  of  it  was  that  the  brethren 
never  worked  singly,  but  always  in  pairs.  They 
spread  through  many  German  towns,  and 
also  in  Spain  and  Poland,  but  they  did  not 
last  beyond  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
had  under  them  three  sorts  of  houses ;  semin- 
aries for  the  instruction  of  young  priests; 
houses  for  beneficed  and  other  priests;  and 
houses  for  aged  people  who  were  past  work. 

Homilies  [lit.  "intercourse"]. — A  very 
early  name  for  the  free  and  conversational 
discourses  by  the  bishop,  or,  less  frequently,  by 
his  presbyters,  for  the  instruction,  or  ex- 
hortation, of  the  faithful.  [See  also  Sermon.] 
From  one  cause  or  another  {e.p.  want  of  time 
for  preparation,  or  the  like)  the  practice  veiy 
soon  grew  up,  and  was  fully  recognised  by 
the  authorities,  of  delivering  the  already  pub- 
lished homilies  of  the  Fathers  instead  of 
freshly  written  or  extemporary  addresses, 
especially,  it  would  seem,  in  the  Gallican 
Church.  Hence  the  term  "  homily  "  in  Eng- 
lish has  gradually  come  almost  always  to 
signify  only  such  collections  of  discourses 
set  forth  under  authority  for  the  clergy's 
use.  At  the  Keformation  such  volumes  were 
promulgated  in  England,  one  in  1547  and 
the  other  in  1559,  and  the  Prayer  Book  rubric 
still  authorises  their  use.  Of  late  years  a  com- 
mendable attempt  has  been  made  to  revive 
the  practice  of  occasionally  reading  written 
sermons  for  young  or  over-work^  clergy, 
the  principal  impulse  in  thi»  direction  having 
been  given  by  an  express  direction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1884  to  this  effect. 

Homologoumena  [».«.  "those  which 
are  generally  accepted  "]. — An  expression  used 
by  Eusebius  in  distinction  from  Antilboov- 
MENJE  [q.v.]  [».#.  "those  which  are  spoken 


against "],  and  applied  by  him  to  the  bool 
of  the  New  Testunent.  He  makes  thae  bftoJ 
logoumena  to  be  the  Gospehi,  the  Actb,  u 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  Peter  and  1  John. 

Somooiudon.-'A  Greek  term  tnnsUte 
in  the  Nioene  Creed  "  Of  one  substance  with, 
and  used  by  the  orthodox  in  the  Azian  oas 
troversy  to  express  the  essential  om^tte»9  •: 
nature  (not  person)  that  exists  between  God  tb 
Father  and  God  the  Son.  This  T-ery  saa. 
term  had  previously  been  condemned  ^ 
tending  to  support  &6  identUtf  of  the  Fxn 
and  Second  Persons  in  the  Blessed  Trioitr 
In  the  ante-Nicene  period  much  of  the  di£ 
culty  arises  from  the  free  and  iAdiaciiminat^ 
use  of  the  two  phrases,  Ousia  and  Hyposta^* 
[q.v.],  and  in  post-Nicene  times  from  tL^ 
ver^  attempts  that  were  made  at  a  clua- 
logical  definition  of  so  subtle  a  point.  Iz 
process  of  time  a  compromise  was  sought  tj 
be  effected  by  the  proposal  to  substitute  ti^^j 
term  homoiotuion,  "  of  like  nature,*'  and  even 
homoioHy  "like"  simply,  which  might  bcsir' 
either  the  Catholic  or  the  Arian  interpretatioc:. 
But  these  attempts  at  conciliation  only  m'< 
witii  the  usual  reward  of  increased  strife  and 
bitterness.    [A&unism.] 

Somoion.    [Homoousion.] 

Homoioiisioii.    [Homoousiox.] 

Hone,  William  [b,  1779,  d.  1842].  was  an 
enterprising  printer,  author  of  some  enter- 
taining works,  which  are  still  valued,  ru.  7Jr 
Every-Day  Book,  Year  Book,  Tabk  Book.  Vn- 
happily  he  professed  early  in  life  atheijit 
opmions,  in  consequence  of  an  antipathy  to 
the  Bible,  brought  on,  as  he  declared,*  by 
having  to  learn  by  heart  chapters  of  the  Bible 
for  childish  fiiults.  On  one  occasion  he  threv 
the  volume  down-stairs,  exclaiming^ "  When  I 
am  my  own  master  I  will  never  open  yon." 
And  he  kept  his  word  for  thirty  yean. 

He  came  to  London  early,  and  after  msnv 
ups  and  downs  became  a  poor  booksdler.  He 
first  came  prominently  before  the  world  as 
the  author  of  three  parodies  on  portions  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  in  consequence  of  which  he  w 
indicted  for  blasphemy,  and  was  tried  nnder 
three  separate  indictments,  in  1817.  ThongJi 
a  shy  and  timid  man,  he  defended  himaelf 
with  wonderful  skill  and  intrepidity  against 
the  legal  talent  employed  against  him,  and 
against  the  hot  partisanship  of  two  judges. 
The  jury,  rightly-  believing  that  the  proeeco- 
tion  was  soMy  for  his  poHtical  opinions,  ac- 
quitted him,  and  Hone  from  that  time 
suppressed  his  parodies,  in  spite  of  a  very 
tempting  offer  of  money,  lest  he  should  \» 
open  to  the  charge  of  ridiculing  rehgion. 
One  day,  stopping  as  usual  at  an  old  book- 
stall, he  took  up  Jones  on  the  Canon  of  Serif- 
tvrOf  and  found  the  stories  of  the  <' Apocryphal 
Gospels."  He  discovered  that  they  illus^t^ 
old  prints  in  his  possession,  and  he  matle 
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I  collection  of  them,  which  he  published 
ander  the  title  of  Ths  Apoeryphai  New  Tetta- 
matt.  It  oonaiats  of  certain  "  Gospels,"  for- 
geries of  the  early  heretics,  such  as  *'  the 
Irospel  of  Kicodemas,"  "  the  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy."  and  of  the  epistles  of  Clement, 
igniUius,  and  Polycarp,  and  the  Shepherd  of 
litnnafl.  Again  an  outcry  was  raised  against 
iiis  atheism,  and  this  drove  him  to  break 
throagh  the  neglect  of  thirty  years,  and  to 
recommence  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  The 
fpsttlt  was  tibat,  to  use  luis  own  expression,  **  a 
flood  of  light  burst  in  upon  him,"  and  he 
tamed  away  from  his  atheism  for  ever. 
Svme  time  afterwards  he  was  told  that  his 
Apoctypkul  New  Tettament  had  done  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion  by  showing  on  what 
?ood  ground  the  Church  had  proceeded  in 
framing  the  canon.  He  replied  with  the 
linmility  of  true  repentance,  "  It  is  true,  but 
[  did  not  80  intend  it."  After  some  time  of 
sady  and  prayer  he  joined  the  congregution 
>(  the  Wdgh-House  Chapel,  and  on  New 
i'ear'a  Day,  1836,  received  the  lA>rd'8  Supper 
:bere.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  quiet 
TOTk.  He  had  always  been,  and  continued 
:o  the  end,  a  poor  student,  bright  and  cheer- 
iul  with  his  books,  and  apparently  unfit  for 
iny  other^  occupation.  But  his  doubts  were 
d  an  end,  and  his  last  days  were  peaceful 
>nd  happy  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
laietly  at  Tottenham,  with  the  expression  of 
iiii  hamble  but  un&iling  hope  in  the  propitia* 
iun  of  Christ. 

Honorary  Canons.   [Canons,  Honor- 

IRT.] 

Somnins.    [Popbs.] 

Eoaorins. — A  Roman  monk,  nominated 
Vrchbishop  of  Canterbury  by  Pope  Gregory 
^e  Great,  and  consecrated  at  Lincoln  by 
t'aulinua,  Archbishop  of  York,  a.d.  627. 
'^  this  occasion  it  was  arranged  that  upon 
;b^  death  of  the  Archbishop,  either  of  Can- 
terbury or  of  York,  the  surviving  prelate 
fhould  be  authorised  to  consecrate  the  Metro- 
i'c>litan  of  the  other  See,  that  so,  for  the 
'oture,  the  fatigue  of  travelling  to  Home 
Tiii^ht  be  prevented.  Honorius  consecrated 
^*'iix,  a  Burgundian,  as  Bishop  of  the  East 
^lU^lea.  Archbishop  Honorius  was  the  first 
■fho  divided  his  province  into  parishes,  the 
■4re  of  whidi  he  committed  to  priests  or 
>T^y  oi  the  second  Order.  He  <ned  about 
hi-  year  653. 

SoocL— The  hood  as  worn  in  England  is 
>^y  derived  from  the  monastic  eapiUium, 
»nd  partly  from  the  Amice  [q.v.].  It  is 
10  ornament  of  silk  or  stuff  worn  by  the 
>i^laate8  of  universiliefl  to  mark  their 
i'lreea.  It  was  formerly,  as  the  name  im- 
^i**,  attached  to  the  cope  or  some  other 
^^ment,  and  oould  be  drawn  over  the  head 
^  cue  of  rain  or  cold.  In  the  universi^iea 
'^  hoods  of  the  graduates  were  made  to 


signify  their  degrees  by  varying  the  coloui-s 
and  materials. 

The  following  are  the  theological  and 
learned  hoods  of  the  principal  Universities: — 

B.A.— Black  stuff  trimmed  with  (Oxfori,  Com- 
bridge,  Durham^  Dublin)  white  fnr ;  (Lanpeter) 
white  for  with  black  spots. 

M.A.— Black  silk,  lined  with  Pilk ;  (Oar/ord)  crim- 
son; {Camhridgt.  Aherdeen,  Edinburgh)  white; 
(London)  msset  brown;  {Dublin)  dark  blue;  (St. 
Andrew*  and  (ilaspotr)  red. 

B.D.— Black  silk  lined  with  (Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Dublin,  and  Durham)  frlos87  black  silk ;  (St.  An- 
drew*)  violet  pnrple  silk  lined  with  white  satin; 
(Edinburgh)  black,  lined  with  purple  silk,  bordered 
with  wliite  fnr;  (QUugow)  black  silk,  bordered 
with  velvet,  lined  with  red  silk ;  (Lampeter)  lining 
of  puce  silk. 

D.D.-Scarlet  cloth  lined  with  (Orftyrd)  bkck 
silk:  (Cambr«d00)pink  silk ;  (Dublin)  scarlet  cloth, 
lined  with  block  silk;  (Edinburgh)  black,  lined 
with  purple  silk ;  (8t.  Andrewe)  violet  cloth,  lined 
with  white  satin ;  (Durham)  scarlet  cashmere,  lined 
with  pnrple  silk ;  {Qlaegow)  black  velvet,  lined  with 
red  purple  silk ;  (Aberdeen)  purple  cloth,  lined  with 
white  silk. 

D.C.L.-(a*/ord)  sonrlet  doth,  lined  with  pink 
silk  :  (Durham)  as  D.D.,  only  lined  with  white  silk. 

LL.D.— (Cambridge  and  Dublin)  scarlet  cloth,  lined 
with  pink  silk;  (London)  lining  of  bine  silk:  (St, 
Andrewe)  lining  of  white  satin;  (QUugow)  black 
▼elvet,  lined  with  Venetian  red  silk ;  (Edinburgh) 
black  doth,  lined  with  bine  silk. 

^  The  theological  colleges  have  also  assumed 
distinctive  hoods,  some  apparently  of  their 
own  motion,  others  by  assignment  from  the 
Bishops. 

By  the  fifty-eighth  canon  it  is  stated  that 
eveiy  minister  saying  the  public  prayers  or 
ministering  the  sacraments  or  other  rites  of 
the  Church,  if  a  graduate,  shall  wear  upon  his 
surplice  at  such  times  such  hood  as  by  the 
order  of  the  university  is  agreeable- to  his 
degree. 

Hood^  £.  Paxton,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional mmister,  began  his  ministerial  life  in 
1852  at  North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire,  sup- 
porting himself  (for  his  congregation  was 
very  poor)  by  lecturing  and  authorship.  His 
Lamps  of  the  Temple  has  passed  through 
several  editions.  In  1855  he  was  invited  to 
the  pastorate  of  Offord  Road,  Bamsbur}-,  and 
subsequently  he  had  a  brief  ministry  at 
Manchester,  and  also  at  Brighton,  last  of 
all  settling  at  Falcon  Square  Chapel,  in  the 
City.  On  Sunday,  June  7th,  1885,  he  took 
leave  of  his  congregation,  preaching  from  the 
text,  "Ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow,"  and 
next  day  startod  for  the  Continent  in  search 
of  rest,  but  on  the  following  Friday  he  died 
in  Switzerland. 

Sook,  Walter  Farquhar,  Dean  of 
Chichester,  was  bom  at  Worcester  in  1798, 
his  father  being  Dean  there.  The  brilliant 
but  unprincipled  journalist,  Theodore  Hook, 
was  his  father^s  brother.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  and  became  a  student  at  CSirist 
Church,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  1821, 
and  was  at  his  father's  church  of  Whipping- 
ham,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  till  1825,  when  ho 
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became  Lecturer  to  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  George 
IV.,  a  poet  which  he  continued  to  hold  under 
William  lY.  and  her  present  Majesty..  He 
remained  at  St.  Philip's  for  three  years, 
and  then  went  to  Ck>yentry,  becoming  vicar 
of  Holy  Trinity.  Ten  years  after  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  vicarage  of  Leeds.  He  at  once 
began  to  rebuild  the  parish  church  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000,  and  in  1841  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  enable  him  to  sub-divide  the 
parish.  In  the  course  of  twenty-two  years  he 
built  twenty-one  churches,  increased  the 
number  of  clergy  from  twenty-five  to  seventy, 
and  displayed  a  like  vigour  of  organisation  in 
every  direction.  In  1838  he  preached  a 
sermon  before  the  Queen  from  the  text 
**  Hear  the  Church,"  which  passed  through 
twenty-eight  editions,  but  which  is  said  to 
have  given  great  ofEence  to  her  Majesty,  as  it 
ar^ed  that  the  power  to  ministw  in  holy 
thmgs  came  from  Gkxi,  and  not  from  the 
State.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Derby  to  the  Deanery  of  Chichester,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  in  October,  1875. 
In  views  he  was  a  High  Churchman  of  the 
old  school.  He  was  a  proUfio  writer,  and 
many  of  his  books  are  forgotten,  but  there 
are  some  that  will  live — ^his  EeeletiMtical 
Biography,  Church  Dietionary,  Livei  of  tks 
Arehbithopi  qf  Canterbury  from  Augustine  to 
Juxon,  Chrittian  Taught  by  the  Church  Services. 

Sooker,  Bxchabd,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  valued  writers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  at  Heavitree,  near 
Exeter,  according  to  Walton  in  1553,  but 
according  to  Wood  about  Easter-tide,  1554. 
His  parents  were  not  rich,  and  he  was 
destined  for  a  trade;  but  his  schoolmaster 
difioemed  more  than  ordinary  talent  in  the 
boy,  and  his  uncle,  John  Hooker,  then 
Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  brought  him  und«)r 
the  notice  of  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
got  him  admitted  in  1567  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  settled  on  him  a 
pension,  which,  with  a  subsidy  from  his 
uncle,  enabled  him  to  live  comfortably.  In 
1571  he  lost  both  his  patron.  Bishop  Jewell, 
and  his  pension ;  but  two  other  friends  were 
raised  up  for  him  in  Dr.  Cole,  the  President 
of  his  college,  and  Dr.  Sandys,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  sent  his  son  Edwin  to  him  as  a 
pupil  at  Oxford.  In  1577  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  college,  and  two  years  later 
Deputy  Professor  of  Hebrew.  In  1581  he 
was  ordained,  and  was  appointed  to  preach 
at  Paul's  Cross.  The  next  year  he  made  an 
imprudent  marriage  vrith  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Churchman,  with  whom  he 
lodged  on  first  coming  to  London;  Wood 
sajs  *<she  was  a  clownish,  silly  woman,  and 
withal  a  mere  Xantippe."  His  marriage 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  Fellowship,  and  he 
maintained  himself  as  well  as  he  could  till 
Uie  end  of  1584,  when  he  whs  presented  to  the 


rectorjr  of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Bucking- 
hamsfaire.  The  way  in  which  he  aabmitt^ 
himself  to  the  ordeoing  of  his  wife  waa  botli 
amusing  and  pathetic.  He  seems,  Indiyd,  tc 
have  had  no  ynUl  of  his  own,  either  in  tiu 
choice  of  a  spouse  or  in  the  numagement  d 
his  household.  He  tended  the  sheep  in  hi: 
paddock  whilst  his  servant  dined  or  helped 
his  wife  in  household  duties,  or  he  diligentiv 
rocked  his  little  one's  cradle  at  her  btddin^ 
when  his  friends  desired  his  company  to 
enter  into  philosophical  disputaticfns. 

Still  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
good  man's  meekness  and  patience  wen* 
natural  to  him.  They  seem  rather  to  har*- 
been  acquired  by  a  hard  straggle  with  a 
really  impetuous  disposition.  He  was  cer- 
tainly  not  as  childishly  ignorant  ol  human 
nature  and  of  the  ordinanr  bnsineBB  of  life  ae 
his  biographers  appear  to  have  imagined  him. 
Judging  from  his  works,  he  most  have  been 
qui(Sc  to  observe  and  shrewd  to  jadjr^. 
although  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  t» 
have  one  character  as  an  author,  and  another 
as  a  man  of  the  world. 

At  Drayton-Beauchamp  he  was  visited  by 
his  old  pupil,  Edwin  Sandys,  who  ropreeontf^ 
Hookers  poverty  to  his  &ther,  now  become' 
Ardibishop  of  York,  and  throagh  his  inflnener 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Temple  in  15S5. 
At  this  time  Walter  Traven  was  Afternoon 
Lecturer  at  the  Temple,  and  he  having  been 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  at  Antwerp,  wu 
warmly  attached  to  the  (Geneva  divinity ;  this 
he  wanted  to  introduce  into  the  Temple,  and 
it  brought  him  into  frequent  ooUision  with 
Hooker,  whom  he  often  opposed  in  his  ser- 
mons, and  who  naturally  retaliated,  so  that 
it  was  said,  "The  forenoon  sermon  spak'-^ 
Canterbury,    and    the   afternoon    GkveTa." 
Archbishop  Whitgift  at  length  caused  Tiaren- 
to  be  silenced  by  the  High  Commission.    He 
appealed  to  the  Privy  Council  without  effect, 
and  then    brought    the    matter   before  th> 
public     Hooker  published  an  answer,  which 
was  inscribed  to  the  Arohbiahop,  and  procm^ 
him  as  much  reverence  and  respect  from  eomt' 
as  it  did  neglect  and  hatred  from  others.    In 
order,  therefore,  to  undeceive  and  win  tbesr- 
latter,  he  entered  upon  his  famous  work,  Tht 
Laws  of  EeclesiasHeal  FoUty,  and  Itiid  th<* 
foundation  and  plan  of  it  while  he  was  at 
the  Temple.    But  he  found  this  no  fit  plai^" 
to  carry  out  his  design,  and  he  therefore  en- 
treated the  Archbishop  to  remove  him  to  aomt 
quieter  post.    In  1591  he  was  presented  W 
tiie  living  of  Boscombe,  in  Wiltshire,  and  m 
the  same  year  made  Prebendary  of  Nether- 
haven,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  also  Sab- 
Dean.     While  at  Bosoombe  he  finished  four 
books,  which  were  printed  in  1594.    In  l^s 
Queen  Elizabeth  presented  him  to  the  rectanr 
of  Bishopsboume,  near  Canterbury,  where  k« 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.    Here  the  in- 
nocenoy  and  sanctity  of  his  life  were  so  r^ 
markable  that  many  turned  oat  of  their  road 
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0  see  him ;  he  liTed  a  life  of  study,  attending 
liligently  to  his  duties  as  parish  priest.  He 
l:ed  in  1600,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
ile  published  the  fifth  volume  of  his  great 
rork  in  1597.  The  remaining  three  did  not  ap- 
-ear  till  after  his  death.  These  are  thought  to 
le  imperfect,  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
uthenticity. 

His  writmcs  are  characterised  by  a  *<  quiet 
.od  sustained  majesty  of  style;  and  more, 
<-rhapa,  than  all,  by  the  deep  awe  with  which 
Kcn.d  things  are  approached.**  He  introduces 
3pid  historical  sketches  into  the  body  of  his 
igument,  the  manipulation  of  which  he 
a-tnages  with  great  skill,  and  his  earlier 
mtings  are  not  wanting  in  a  humorous 
layf  uhkesB  that  bespeaks  the  kindliness  of 
jii  nature  as  well  as  the  wit  of  the  controver- 
i^i  jt.  Judieiow  is  indeed  the  term  by  which 
.s  works  and  himself  may  be  best  described. 
->:  ought  np  in  a  Puritan  atmosphere,  and 
Iwajs  inspired  with  a  sincere  dread  of  what 
i-'  regarded  as  the  errors  of  Rome,  he  could  not 
lind  hiTnaalf  to  the  mistakes  of  Puritanism, 
t»r  nnderralne  the  Catholic  opinions  and 
ractioes  which  were  associated  with  Roman- 
im.  He  refused  to  throw  away  the  true 
vtal  of  Oatholicism  because  it  had  been 
iinu^led  with  the  alloy  of  superstition,  nor 
id  he  allow  his  prejudices  to  overcome  his 
■zi?»  of  what  was  right. 
Hij  Zi/e  by  Walton  is  one  of  the  English 
Lilies.  At  Bishopsboume  is  still  shown  the 
tudy  in  which  he  died,  and  round  the  garden 
f  the  beautiful  parsonage  is  a  yew  hedge 
'hich  he  is  said  to  have  planted.  In  tiie 
:^^ter  he  is  called,  according  to  the  custom 
r  that  time,  **  Master  Richard  Hooker."  A 
k-morial  to  him  was  set  up  a  few  years  ago, 
n  which  occaaion  Dean  Stanley  preached  one 
i  his  happiest  sermens. 

KoopasTf  Jomv,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one 
f  the  martyrs  in  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
i9  bom  in  Somersetshire  about  1495,  and 
iticated  at  Oxford.  Here  he  was  converted 
*  the  opinioDS  of  Luther,  and  in  1540,  being 
:  danger  of  apprehension  on  this  account, 
f-  fied  in  disguise  first  to  Ireland  and  thence 
»  Switiserland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
ith  Bttllinger,  Hie  pupil  and  successor  of 
wingliua.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
1-  retnmed  to  England  in  1647,  and  in  1550 
a4  elected  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  but  for  some 
me  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury, 
id  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  refused  to 
maecrate  him,  as  he  would  not  conform  to  the 
tabliahed  ritoal,  and  he  was  even  sent  to  the 
le^  for  deoonndng  those  who  used  vestments 

1  **  superstitions.*"  But  at  length,  on  the 
ir\  of  Warwick's  intercession  with  Cranmer, 
id  the  King*s  desiring  him  to  dispense  with 
•jse  matten  as  certmoniM^  he  yielded,  the  con- 
cration  took  place,  and  he  was  settled  in  his 
*,  In  1662  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  was 
Ten  him  mi  MsiMMufam,  its  Bishop^  Heath, 


being  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet.  He  preached 
often,  visited  his  diocese,  was  hospitable  to 
the  poor,  and  much  beloved.  As  soon  as  Mitry 
came  to  the  throne,  he  was  sent  for  to  London 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained 
some  months,  was  at  length  examined  several 
times,  and  called  on  to  recant  his  opinions 
in  favour  of  clerical  marriage  and  of  (uvoroe, 
and  against  the  Mass.  Refusing  to  do  so, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  ac- 
cordingly conducted  back  to  Gloucester, 
where  he  sufFered  with  great  courage,  on 
Feb.  9th,  l'55o.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
lished both  by  the  Parker  Society  and  also 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

HopldlUI,  John  Hekbt,  D.D.  [b.  1792, 
d.  1868],  Bishop  of  Vermont,  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  zealous  High  Churchman, 
and  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  American 
Church,  as  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  of  the  Low 
Church.  He  is  the  author  of  Refutation  of 
Milner*t  *^£nd  of  Controverty,*^  letters  written 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  ArchblBhop  of  Balti- 
more. It  is  a  work  not  known  in  England 
as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  it  has  fT^t 
merit.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  the  presiding 
Bishop  of  the  American  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  which  met  at 
Iiambeth  in  1867,  and  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  its  discussions. 

Somei  Gbobob,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich [b.  at  Otham,  near  Maidstone,  1731 ;  d, 
1 792]. — He  gained  a  scholarship  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  took  his  B.A.  in  1749,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College.  He  took  his  MA.  in  1752, 
and  was  oiSained  the  next  year.  He  had 
great  powers  of  preaching,  being  eagerly 
listened  to«  and  his  sermons  are  still  largely 
read.  In  1758  he  was  made  Junior  Proctor  of 
the  University,  in  1768  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  1771  Chaplain  -  in  -  Ordinary  to  the 
King,  1776  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
1781  Dean  of  Canterbury,  1791  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. In  1760  he  entered  into  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Kennicott  on  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  which  the  latter  wished  to  collate  with  a 
view  to  a  new  English  version.  Home  opposed 
this  on  the  ground  that  sceptics  and  heretics, 
who  were  ever  busy  in  finding  imaginary 
corruptions  in  the  Text  of  Scripture,  would  be 
yet  more  emboldened  to  cavil  and  criticise. 
Home  belonged  to  the  sect  of  theHurcHiNsoN- 
lANS  [q.v.].  In  1776  he  published  a  Commentary 
on  the  pMtlmi^  a  work  which  had  been  under 
his  consideration  for  twenty  years.  His  plan 
was  to  give — [1]  An  analyms  of  the  Psalm,  bv 
way  of  argument ;  [2]  a  paraphrase  on  each 
verse ;  [31  the  substance  digested  into  a 
prayer.  The  style  is  accomplished,  and 
shows  great  vigour  of  mind.  His  Letters  on 
Infidelity  were  written  to  confute  David 
Hume.  His  Work$  were  edited  and  his  Lif$ 
written  by  Jones  of  Nay  land. 
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Some,  Thomas  Hartwbll,  D.D.  [1780- 
1862],  received  his  education  at  Christ^s 
Hospital,  and  then  hecame  a  barrister's  clerk. 
He  took  Holy  Orders  in  1810,  and  for  several 
years  was  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  British 
Museum.  By  Archbishop  Howley  he  was  or- 
dained, and  became  a  Prebendary  of  St.  PauFs 
in  1831,  and  two  years  later  Rector  of  St. 
£dmund  the  King  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons, 
in  Lombard  Street.  His  literary  talent  was 
greats  and  he  is  to  be  specially  remembered 
as  thd  author  of  An  Introduetum  to  the  Critical 
Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Seripturee, 
a  very  valuable  work,  which  helped  greatly 
to  further  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  day, 
but  has  now  been  superseded  by  such  works 
as  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Cyelopadiae,  and  the 
Biblical  works  of  Dean  Stanley.  Tlie  Biblio- 
graphical Appendix  is  particularly  useful. 

KorslesTf  Samuel,  an  English  bishop, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1733,  and  educated 
at  Westminster,  and  Trinity  College,  Gam- 
bridge.  In  1758  he  became  curate  to  his 
father  at  Newiugton  Butts,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  to  the  rectory,  which  he  held,  to- 
gether with  other  preferments,  for  thirty-four 
years.  In  1767  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  body  he  was  made 
secretary  in  1773.  He  wrote  many  scientific 
books,  and  brought  out,  in  1776,  a  complete 
edition  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  works.  In  1781 
he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans. 
A  few  years  before  he  had  started  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Priestley,  attacking  his  Mietory 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Chrietianity^  and  renewed 
&e  contest  in  a  Charge  delivered  in  1783. 
Dr.  Priestley  replied,  which  led  to  a  rejoinder 
from  Dr.  Horsley,  in  Seventeen  Lettere  to  Dr. 
Prieetley^  which  gained  for  him  a  great  repu- 
tation. He  was  presented  with  a  prebendal 
stall  in  Oloucester,  and  in  1788  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  He  was  [translated  to 
Rochester  in  1793,  and  to  St.  Asaph  in  1803. 
^e  died  in  1806.  He  was  reckoned  the  most 
brilliant  preacher  of  his  day.  Dr.  Houghton 
describes  a  remarkable  scene,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  preaching  on  the  30th  of  January 
("King  Charles  the  Martyr"),  1793,  nine 
days  after  the  death  of  Louis  X  Vl.,  in  which, 
after  an  impassioned  description  of  the  scenes 
through  which  that  hapless  King  had  passed, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  his  own  coun^  had 
set  the  frightful  example,  and  the  whole  con- 
gpregation  sprang  to  their  feet  in  uncontroll- 
able emotion. 

Among  his  religious  works  we  may  mention 
a  Commentary  on  Hotea^  Fealmt  Tranelated 
from  the  Mebrew,  Biblical  Criticism  of  Fourteen 
Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
several  sermons. 

HoMUina. — A  Hebrew  word  signifying 
"Save  now,"  or  "Save,  I  beseech  thee." 
The  Jews  call  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
*'  Hosanna  Rabba,"  or  the  "  Great  Hosanna," 
because  they  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  the 


sins  of  the  people  on  that  day.    The  wiUov 
branches  used  at  the  feast  are  alao  so  nameiL 

Sosmtal. — A  place  where  the  poor  are  en- 
tertained and  supported.  In  the  earliest  s^ 
of  Christianity  the  bishop  had  the  caie  of  m 
the  poor,  and  directed  the  provision  fortM 
widows,  strangers,  orphans,  and  the  a-Aj 
Afterwards,  when  the  Chiuch  had  setilri 
revenues,  a  fourth  part  was  awrignad  to  tb^ 
poor,  and  houses,  now  called  hospitals,  mvt^ 
built  on  puipose  to  receive  them.  Pricbts  kA 
deacons  had  the  management  of  the  esui-^ 
and  the  government  of  the  place,  but  h^d  U 
render  an  account  of  their  trust  to  their  bifbtf^ 
The  founders  of  some  of  these  hospitals  gart 
the  goyemment  of  them  to  monks  and  nui< 
and  exempted  them  from  the  jurisdiction  w: 
their  bishops,  and  thus,  as  the  force  of  relip-.i 
decayed,  and  discipline  was  relaxed,  mxor  •.-* 
the  dergy  who  hsid  the  government  of  tbcr 
hospitals  converted  them  into  benefices,  n^- 
dered  no  account  to  their  diocesan,  and  kr,: 
the  greater  part  of  the  inoome  for  their  o«s 
use,  so  that  the  design  of  the  founden  m 
defeated.  For  this  reason  the  Couxual  j| 
Yienne  forbade  the  giving  of  ho^itals  usd:  r 
the  title  of  benefices  to  secolar  deikg,  aii*: 
decreed  that  the  management  of  them  tho*!: 
be  put  in  the  bands  of  trustworthy  Ujvul 
who  should  be  bound  to  render  an  accooat :. 
their  respective  Ordinaries ;  but  there  ww  » 
clause  protecting  the  rights  of  the  miliun 
Orders  and  other  hospi^ers.  This  decrr 
was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent 

The  first  complete  hospital  of  which  weh^^r 
was  built  by  Basil  the  Grreat,  near  CarSKt 
mostly  for  lepers.  St.  Chrysosiom  also  sf^z' 
much  on  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital  -: 
Constantinople,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  u 
middle  of  the  fifth  centiur  there  was  sa  tr- 
ganised  system  for  provi(ung  for  the  p: 
One  of  the  so-called  Arabic  oanons  of  Niea-* 
provides  that  the  bishop,  by  virtue  ol  t:* 
office,  shall  institute  hospitiJs.  PaalioBi  c: 
Kola  founded  a  hospital,  and  8L  Jeroi&e  bcu: 
one  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  strsBCir 
at  Bethlehem,  and  his  friend  FahioU  w. 
according  to  him,  the  founder  of  the  £:^ 
hospital  m  Rome.  Hospitals  existed  ia  G:t&. 
at  the  time  of  St.  Remi,  i,e.  the  fifth  ontu.7 
The  establishment  of  many  of  the  kospru.^ 
in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  waf  do- 
to  the  Irish  missionaries,  who  for  this  nuBc 
were  called  Sospitalia  Scotorum  (Seoti  meuuu 
at  this  time  the  Irish) ;  they  were  wuaJ< 
closely  connected  with  the  monasteries. 

Sospiteller.  [Miutakt  Obi>ib&] 
Host [lAt. hosHa,  "a  victim"!— The  hr  ! 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Uhuich  in  tk 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  unleftTt^*-* 
thin,  and  of  circular  form,  and  has  ctTXE 
mystic  signs  imprinted  on  it. 

Sot  CrOM  Bum.— Buna  with  the  fifrc-* 

of  the  cross  impressed  upon  Uieso,  coauBFja  * 
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ascd  in  England  for  hreak&st  on  Good  Friday. 
These  buns  are  aaid  to  be  derived  from  the 
i^clesiastical  Eulogise,  or  consecrated  bread, 
formerly  bestowed  as  a  token  of  amity,  or 
sent  to  those  who  were  hindered  from  re- 
ii^Uing  the  Host,  and  which  were  marked  with 

ftCTOflS. 

EonrSp  Canonical.  [Canonical  Hovbs.] 

KoiueL — ^An  old  Saxon  name  of  the  Holy 

Eucharut 

Howe,  John  [d.  1630,  d.  1705].— He  was 
bom  at  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire. 
Hia  father  had  been  instituted  to  this  parish 
by  Aithbishf^  Laud,  but  was  afterwards 
thrust  out  by  him  for  siding  with  the  Puritans, 
bud  iSed  to  Ireland,  taking  his  son  with 
him.  Being  driTen  thence  by  the  Irish  Be- 
beUian,  they  retained  to  England  and  settled 
at  Lancaster,  where  young  Howe  received  his 
«vlr  education.  He  then  went  to  Christ's 
<.<^ll£ge,  Cambridge,  and  having  taken  his 
B.A.,  removed  to  Brasenose,  Oxford.  He 
thfn  became  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College 
while  the  fiunoos  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  was 
I^twdent  He  was  ordained  at  Winwick  by 
Charles  Herle,  in  the  days  of  the  Prosby- 
ttrrian  dominancy.  In  1652  he  was  called  to 
minister  at  Great  Torrington,  in  Devoneliire. 
Hid  biographer,  Edmund  Cklamy,  goes  at 
lenfrth  into  the  description  of  the  services  he 
rooid  hold,  one  after  another,  without  any 
tielp,  on  the  public  fast  days,  <*  a  sort  of  ser- 
rictr  that  few  would  have  gone  through  with- 
:iut  inexpressible  weariness  to  themselves  and 
thtir  anoitoriea."  While  on  a  visit  to  London, 
Bove  went  one  day  as  a  hearer  to  Whitehall 
LTiapcl;  Cromwell,  whose  eyes  were  every- 
vbere,  first  noticed  him  on  account  of  lus 
^jtintry  dress,  and  then  discerning  something 
ooore  than  ordinary  in  his  face,  sent  a  mes- 
^ger  desiring  him  to  remain  and  speak  with 
turn  after  the  service.  Cromwell  then  desired 
turn  to  preach  before  him  the  following  Sun- 
day; Howe  pleaded  as  an  excuse  the  incon- 
rpnienoe  which  his  absence  would  occasion  his 
people ;  but  Cromwell  would  take  no  denial, 
md  after  hearing  him  preach  three  or  four 
i^mons,  insisted,  much  against  Howe*s  incli- 
lation,  that  he  should  become  his  domestic 
hapkin.  He  was  also  made  Lecturer  of 
^-  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  there  was 
t^ur<ily  an^  man  who  was  in  an  eminent 
'ibljc  station  in  those  critical  times,  and  who 
readmitted  to  the  knowledge  of  so  many 
e^Tets  as  he,  who  was  so  free  from  censure  in 
he  changes  which  afterwards  succeeded.  He 
^M  yery  generons  towards  those  whose  religious 
(pinions  differed  from  his  own,  especially  to- 
r&nU  Dr.  8eth  Ward,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Sxeter,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller, 
^t  the  Restoration  he  returned  to  Torrington, 
>3t  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  to  give 
>P  his  post  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  pressed 
am  to  be  re-ordained,  but  he  would  not.    In 


1671  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord 
Massereene  in  Ireland,  where  his  ^reat  learning 
and  Christian  temper  procured  hmi  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Bishop  of  Antrim,  who  allowed  him 
to  preach,  without  demanding  any  conformity, 
in  the  Public  church  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
In  1675  he  was  called  to  minister  to  a  Dis- 
senting congregation  in  Silver  Street,  London. 
In  1685  the  prospects  of  the  Dissenters  being 
most  gloomy,  Howe  accepted  an  invitation  to 
travel  with  Lord  Wharton,  and  after  a  time 
he  settled  himself  with  his  ^rnily  in  Utrecht ; 
here  he  was  visited  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  he  was 
honoured  with  several  interviews  with  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange.  In  1687  he  was 
induced  by  the  "  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Con- 
science" to  return  to  England,  and  at  the  Revo- 
lution in  the  following  year,  he,  with  other 
Dissenting  ministers,  brought  an  address  to 
the  Throne,  which  was  most  graciously  re- 
ceived. Howe  took  warm  interest  in  the 
debates  which  arose  among  the  Dissenting 
ministers  after  the  Reyolution,-especially  in  the 
controversies  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  about  Occasional  Conformity.  He  died 
April  2nd,  1705,  and  was  buried  in  Allhallows 
Church,  Bread  Street.  His  published  works 
are  very  numerous;  the  greatest  is  The  Oood 
Man  the  Living  TempU  of  God,  His  Life  was 
written  and  his  Complete  Workt  published  in 
1724  by  Calamy. 

Kowlejv  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [6.  1765,  d,  1848],  the  son  of  the 
vicar  of  Kopley,  Hants,  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford.  He  became  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Oxford  in  1809,  and  in 
1813  Bishop  of  London.  Next  year  he  pub- 
lished his  first  charge,  in  which  he  spoke 
strongly  against  the  Unitarians,  and  was 
angrily  answered  by  Belsham,  who  accused 
him  of  "  enforcing  the  slavish  doctrines  of 
Popery  rather  than  the  free  and  inquiring 
spirit  of  Protestantism.** .  His  reply  was  calm 
and  moderate,  and  the  more  telling  on  that 
account.  '*  The  first  duty  of  a  Chrmian,'*  he 
said,  '*  is  toapproach  theoracles  of  Divine  truth 
with  hiunble  docility,  with  prostration  of  the 
intellect  and  the  will.**  In  1828  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister,  to  the  Primacy,  and 
proved  his  independence  by  opposing  the  Duke 
on  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  after- 
wards opposed  Parliamentary  Reform.  He 
was  a  filtering  and  hesitating  speaker,  and, 
moreover,  wrote  very  little,  yet  his  primacy 
was  an  important  one.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  and,  moreover,  a  good  administrator, 
and  is  said  to  have  largely  influenced  the 
Court  against  lax  notions  of  Sunday  ob- 
servance. He  was  most  careful  to  support 
the  dignity  of  his  oflSce  with  the  outward 
signs  of  it,  and  exercised  a  hospitality  which 
probably  has  never  been  surpassed.  Like 
the  munificent   prelates  of  old,  he   was   a 
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great  builder.  His  palaces  at  Fulham,  Lam- 
beth, and  Addington  were  enlarged  by 
him,  and  great  portions  rebuilt;  so  were 
several  parish  churches.  But  better  even 
than  these  things  was  his  method  of  distri- 
buting the  vast  patronage  which  then 
1)elonged  to  his  See.  He  surrounded  him- 
self in  a  way  that  few  of  his  predecessors 
}iad  done  with  the  ablest  and  most  learned 
theologians,  men  like  Hugh  J.  Kose,  John 
Lonsdale,  Drs.  Mill  and  Molesworth,  Hart- 
well  Home.  Though  a  strong  Conservative, 
he  oo-operated  with  the  Whig  Government  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Ekxdesiastical  Commis- 
sion. In  his  primacy  the  Oxford  movement 
began,  and  all  the  Tracts  far  the  Timet  were 
publiidied;  he  watched  tne  progress  of  the 
movement  keenlv,  and  one  of  his  chaplains, 
Kose,  was  one  o^  the  earlv  writers.  But  his 
calm  judgment  co-operatea  with  the  timidity 
engendered  by  age,  and  he  took  little  part  in 
the  controversies  which  arose.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  however,  he  issued  a  pastoral 
intended  as  an  Eirenicon. 

Sowson*  John  Saul,  Dean  of  Chester 
[6.  1816,  d,  1886].  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a 
double  first-class  as  B.A«  in  1837;  M.A. 
in  1841,  and  D.D.  in  1861.  He  took  Orders 
in  1846,  and  in  1849  became  Principal  of  the 
Liverpool  College.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Wisbech,  and  in  the  following  year 
Dean  of  Chester,  which  i>ost  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  many  books, 
among  them  The  Life  and  EpietUe  of  St.  Foul, 
which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  the  Bev. 
W.  J.  Conybeare;  HuUean  Leeturee  for  1862 ; 
Seenetfrom  the  Life  of  St.  JPlaul;  Metaphors 
of  St.  Paul;  Companions  of  St.  Paul,  etc.  He 
edited  the  Sora  Paulina ,  and  was  a  contributor 
to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  The 
Speaker's  Commentary.  One  of  his  best  books 
came  out  the  very  week  of  his  death,  a  work 
on  the  Collects,  EJ)istles,  and  Gospels,  But  prob- 
ably the  work  for  .which  he  will  be  most 
remembered  hereafter  will  be  his  energetic 
and  successful  exertions  in  establishing  the 
Order  of  Deaconesses  in  England.      [Dba- 

CONBSSBS.] 

Subert,  St.,  made^  Bishop  of  Maes- 
tricht  in  708,  transferred  the  See  to  Liege  in 
721.  He  afterwards  went  as  a  missionary 
into  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where  he  made 
many  converts.  He  died  in  727.  In  the 
eleventh  century  prayers  were  particularly 
addressed  to  St.  Hubert  against  madness. 
He  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  3rd.  Roman 
Catholic  writen  say  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
a  great  passion  for  hunting,  which  caused  him 
to  neglect  Divine  Service,  and  that  he  was  con- 
verted by  the  appearance  in  the  forest  of  a 
stag  bearing  a  crucifix  between  his  horns,  and 
warning  him  to  escape  eternal  damnation. 

Subert  Fite-Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from   1193 — 1207,  was  bom  at 


West  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  twe]f& 
century.  His  first  considenhle  prefenoait 
was  the  Deanery  of  York,  from  whence  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbarv  in 
the  first  year  of  Richard  I.,  who  took  him 
with  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  made  him  his 
executor,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Archlasb^^ 
Baldwin,  gave  htm  the  direction  of  the  ctis- 
paign.  The  King  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  Queen  Anne  procured  tht  l 
ejection  of  Hubert  to  the  See  of  Omtcrbarr. 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Richard  Fitz- 
Jocelyn,  and  Hubert,  in  return,  raised  130,01^ 
marlmfor  the  King'sransom,  npon  the  pavmait 
of  which  King  Richard  returned  to  Kngimi 
In  1 194,  Hubert  being  f umiahed  with  legatiiis 
power,  had  the  whole  adminstrataon,  both  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  in  his  buub . 
for,  besides  his  archiepisoopaHnrisdiction,  ^ 
was  Lord  Chancellor  and  C&ief  Justice  d 
England.  Never  (aa  the  old  historiani  im- 
port) have  these  posts  been  better  filled  thaa 
by  Hubert  Fits- Walter,  for  he  was  a  man  d 
capacity,  temper,  and  piety,  and  knew  how  u 
please  the  Kine  without  disobliging  tb 
people.  He  was  liaewise  sufficiently  foinisbiC 
with  spirit  to  terrify  evil  men,  and  to  ctu^ 
faction  and  sedition.  His  suppreanon  of  th^ 
riots  raised  by  Longbeard  was  an  evidence  cf 
his  ability ;  another  was  shown  in  his  dis- 
covering and  defeating  the  oon^racr  d 
Earl  John  against  his  brother  Bichaii 
Upon  King  John*s  coming  to  the  thx^iit^ 
Hubert  was  at  first  under  di^vour,  but  after- 
wards, perceiving  that  he  had  great  oocasks: 
for  Hubert's  advice  and  intexvst,  John  ad- 
mitted him  to  &vour,  and  pot  the  administn- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands  at  hit 
going  into  Normandy.  Hubert  died  at  hii 
manor  of  Teynham  in  1207. 

Hugh,  &r.  \h.  1140,  tf.  1200],  Bidiop  if 
Lincoln.  He  was  born  at  Avaloo.  near 
Grenoble,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  a 
priory  of  Regular  Canons.  At  the  ag«  d 
eighteen  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  scs^ 
years  later  entered  the  Grande  Ghartreose.  »t 
Grenoble,  and  here,  after  ten  years*  laboor  ad 
a  Carthusian  monk,  he  gained  the  high  o&:% 
of  Procurator.  Henry  IL  of  England,  vho 
was  founding  a  monastery  at  Witham.  ia 
Somersetshire  (the  first  Carthusian  conv^t  is 
this  country),  having  heard  of  the  £uw  d 
Hugh,  with  difficulty  induced  him  to  ooa^ 
over  and  become  its  Prior.  In  1186.  sorelT 
against  his  will,  he  was  made  Bishop  ^* 
I^ncoln,  and  he  then  set  himself  with  {(tait 
earnestness  and  energy  to  the  duties  d  \» 
station.  The  year  before  his  oonaecntya 
Lincoln  Cathedni  had  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  Hugh  rebuilt  a  great  put  (^ 
it.  There  was  never  a  more  sewos  and  is- 
delatigable  prelate ;  he  is  famona  for  hia  holi- 
ness, ability,  and  munificence.  He  died  ic 
London,  and  was  buried  at  Tiincohi  Cktbf- 
dral   in  a  shrine   behind    the    high  ater 
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Toe  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland  (John 
4nd  William)  met  at  his  funeral,  and  there 
vere  alao  three  archhiBhope,  nine  bishopfl, 
4xul  other  dignitaries  present  He  was  oanon- 
■Bed  by  HoDorius  ELL  in  1220. 

Hugo  d' Amiens. — So  called  from  his 
I'trthpiace.  He  entered  the  monastery  of 
Clonv  in  1113,  and  at  one  time  came  to 
Lagiaod  and  was  made  Abbot  of  Reading; 
in  1130  he  became  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
vheie  he  died  in  1 164.  He  made  a  great  figure 
in  his  See,  and  wrote  three  books.  Contra 
Sarrtieaa^  by  way  of  pastoral  inrtruction 
to  fortify  his  dLergy  against  the  heterodoxies 
cf  that  time. 

Knn  de  St.  Victor. —  A  famous 
dinnerOmon  Regular  and  Prior  of  St.  Victor. 
S^fiie  say  that  he  was  bom  near  Yprte,  in 
FUnders,  others  gire  Saxony  as  his  birthplace. 
He  was  flo  learned  in  divinity  that  he  was  called 
the  **  Second  St.  Augustine.*'  He  was  very 
intimate  with  Bemanl  of  dairvaux ;  indeed, 
it  vaa  from  him  that  this  latter  learned  the 
e^AHitial  features  of  his  mystical  speculations. 
Hugo  died  in  1142,  aged  forty-four. 

Kngiiaiots. — The  name  given  to  the 
Protestant  party  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
cvotury.  llie  word  is  supposed  to  have  been 
(ierived  from  the  Oerman  Eidgenwten,  which 
means  "confederates.'*  When  first  it  was 
adopted  by  the  French  it  had  the  form  of 
Egnenots,  and  was  changed  later  into  that  of 
UogoenotB.  The  Huguenots  first  became  con- 
i^icuoiis  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
vhen  a  church  was  established  for  them  in 
Parii.  The  acquisition  to  their  party  of 
Antoine  of  Bourbon,  who  afterwards  became 
King  of  Navarre,  gave  them  fresh  influence ; 
bot,  at  the  same  time,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
vu  plotting  persecution  with  which  to  root 
tbem  out  of  the  country.  The  Pope  issued  a 
Ball  against  the  heretics ;  but  so  powerful  had 
th«ar  party  become  that  they  dared  to  refuse 
to  reoogoise  it.  Henry  was  very  angry,  and 
^y  the  most  severe  measures  tried  to  carry 
•jQt  the  Pope's  orders.  The  Huguenots, 
bovever,  appealed  for  help  to  the  Protestants 
of  Germany,  and  thus  began  that  long,  fierce 
icHgious  struggle,  of  terrible  persecution  on 
the  one  hand  and  self-defence  on  the  other, 
which  lor  years  desolated  France,  and  had  a 
tmiUe  ending  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholoinew  in  1572.  With  the  accession  of 
Henry  lY.  and  iSbe  publication  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  however,  the  fortunes  of  the  Pro- 
Mants  improved.  Though  terribly  lessened 
^  the  massacre,  they  rallied  again  under  the 
toleration  they  received  at  the  Court.  But 
about  the  year  1619,  in  the  reig^  of  Louis 
XIIL,  fresh  quarrels  arose  between  the 
Huguenots  and  the  GathoUcs.  The  former 
took  up  thecause  of  the  Protestants  of  Beam, 
vho  were  suppressed  and  deprived  of  poUtical 
rights  by  tiie  Court  party,  and,  as  punishment, 


the  Catholic  party  besieged  the  town  of 
Rochelle,  which  in  the  last  reign  had  been 
granted,  with  some  others,  to  the  Protestants. 
The  Catholics  were  defeated,  and  were  obliged 
to  sign  the  Peace  of  Montpellier  in  1622,  in 
whi(^  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  confiimed,  and 
the  Protestants  were  allowed  to  assemble  in 
religious,  but  not  political,  meetings.  As  on 
previous  occasions,  however,  these  engage- 
ments were  practically  ignored  by  the 
Catholic  monarch.  The  head  of  the  Catholic 
party  at  this  time  was  Du  Plessis,  who  soon 
after  obtained  a  cardinal*s  hat  and  took  the 
name  of  Richelieu.  From  that  time  he  proved 
a  most  powerful  enemy  to  the  Huguenots, 
and  in  1627  planned  a  siege  of  Rochelle,  still 
the  Huguenot  stronghold.  James  I.  sent  a 
small  army  to  their  aid,  under  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  but  it  returned  without  accom- 
plishing anything.  In  1628  Richelieu  laid 
siege  to  Rocnelle,  and  another  expedition  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  England  when 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  commander  of  the 
troops,  was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth.  They 
went  across  the  Channel,  fired  a  few  ineffectual 
shots,  and  returned.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the 
town  yielded,  on  accoimt  of  the  ravages  that 
famine  had  made  among  the  inhabittrnts  and 
defenders.  In  1 629  De  Rohan,  the  head  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  who  had  led  and  governed 
them  with  great  wisdom,  was  forced  to  yield, 
and  from  that  time  they  ceased  to  have  any 
military  or  political  power  in  the  State.  To 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
through  much  of  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  they 
were  allowed  considerable  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  were  accordingly  peaceable  and  submis- 
sive to  the  Government.  But  Louis  XIV. 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  regarded  them 
with  dislike,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
attempted  their  final  and  total  suppression. 
Their  clergy  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  eccle- 
siastical habit,  or  to  attend  the  sick;  their 
professors  were  not  allowed  to  teach  either 
philosophy  or  languages;  and  in  1685,  by 
command  of  the  King,  the  Edict  of  Nant^ 
was  revoked.  This  act  proved  the  death-blow 
of  the  Huguenots  in  FVance.  Vast  numbers 
of  them,  probably  nearly  a  million,  including 
some  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  of 
the  population,  left  the  country,  many  settling 
in  London.  [Kantbs,  Edict  of.]  The  rest 
worshipped  in  lonely  places,  but  thoy  were 
subject  to  the  most  frightful  persecutions,  and 
capture  exposed  their  ministers  to  the  fate 
of  being  broken  on  the  wheel.  In  1787  an 
Edict  of  Toleration  allowed  the  registry  of 
Protestant  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and 
forbade  the  disturbance  of  their  worship.  But 
the  mischief  had  been  done,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  the  best  historians  that  France 
has  never  recovered,  in  national  character 
and  other  ways,  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the 
most  serious,  devout,  and  industrious  of  her 
citizens.  In  1802  the  Reformed  Church  was 
recognised  by  law. 
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Sulsean  Professor  and  Lecturer, 

The. — The  Rev.  John  Hulse,  a  graduate  of 
St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  who  died  in 
1789,  left  by  will,  in  truat  for  that  university, 
a  considerable  property  in  Cheshire,  which  at 
the  present  time  yields  an  income  of  about 
£1,000  a  year.  The  original  distribution, 
since  considerably  modified,  was  fourfold,  and 
ran  as  follows:— [1]  for  two  scholarships  at 
his  own  college ;  {21  for  a  dissertation  prize 
(now  abolished) ;  [3]  for  founding  and  sup- 
porting the  office,  once  called  that  of  Christian 
Advocate,  but  in  1860  altered  to  Hulsean  Pro- 
fessor, who  now  receives  eight-tenths  of  the 
whole  income;  and  [4]  for  founding  and  sup- 
porting a  similar  office  with  a  simHar  name, 
viz.  Christian  Preacher.  This  also  has  been 
altered  into  the  Hulsean  Lecturer,  who  has  to 
deliver  and  publish  not  less  thim  four  sermons, 
nor  more  than  six,  during  his  year  of  office, 
upop.  Christian  evidences,  or  some  difficulty  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

Huinanitarians.—Those  who  acknow- 
ledge only  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  deny 
His  Divinity.  This  view  of  the  nature  of 
Christ  is  held  by  the  modem  school  of  Socin- 
ians  in  England. 

Sumanityi  Kelioiok  of.   [Posittvism.] 

Hume,  David  [b.  1711,  d.  1776],  philo- 
sopher and  historian,  received  his  education 
in  his  native  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
intended  for  the  law,  but  found  it  uncongenial 
to  his  tastes,  as  he  had  from  earliest  childhood 
conceived  a  passion  for  literature.  He  was 
then  sent  to  a  mercantile  house  in  Bristol, 
but  this  he  also  disliked,  and  in  1734  he  went 
oyer  to  France  for  three  years,  and  here  he 
biegan  his  literary  career  by  writing  his 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  published  in  London 
in  1738.  This  was  a  failure,  but  his  Essays^ 
the  first  portion  of  which  was  published  in 
1742,  were  fevouiably  received.  La  1747  he 
accompanied  General  St.  Clair,  as  secretary, 
in  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  and 
in  the  next  year  in  an  embassy  to  Vienna  and 
Turin.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  pub- 
lished his  Political  Diseounes  and  Enquiry 
ooneeming  the  PHneiplen  of  Morah,  He  b^aune 
manager  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  which 
gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting books  for  his  History  of  England. 
The  first  volume,  containing  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  L,  appeared  in  1754 ; 
and  the  second,  bringing  the  work  down  to 
the  Kevolution,  followed.  Then  he  went 
backwards  through  the  Tudor  period,  and 
completed  the  work  from  the  Roman  period 
downwards  in  1762.  In  1763  he  went  to 
France  as  secretary  to  Lord  Hertford*s 
Embassy,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
Parisian  wits  and  scholars.  On  his  return 
home,  in  1766,  he  became  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.    In  1775 


his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  aoon  kused 
that  his  disorder  must  end  fatally.    So  he 
made  his  will,  and  wrote  My  Own  Lift,  a 
dignified  farewell  to  the  world.     It  is  pre- 
fixed to  his  Htttory  of  England.     Hume  ^ras  » 
clear  thinker,   basing  all  his   investigaticms 
upon    what    he    called    the    <' expanne&ul 
method,"   testing  even'thing,  ^a  far  sa  \i< 
knew  how,  by  facts,     in.  the  first  port  ol  }n» 
Enquiry  he  condemns  excessive    eoeptidsiii, 
but  in  the  third  part  he  adopts  what  he  calis 
"mitigated  scepticism,"  on  the  ground  tbd 
human  understanding  is  limited  in  its  capa- 
city, and  therefore  we  are  not  safe  in  estab- 
lishing conclusions  on  bases  which  transceod 
common  life.    In  thus  conceiving  the  object 
and  the  limitations  of  philosophy,  he  shovt-d 
himself  the  disciple  of  Locke.    And  nolescs 
as  Professor  Huxley  remarks,  he  is  the  prot- 
agpnist  of  what  is  now  called  Agnotticitm. 
His  history  is  throughout  a  plea  for  Abso- 
lutism, and  in  this,  again,  he  ^owed  himaeif 
the  disciple  of  Voltaire.      That  writer  bud 
made  it  his   aim  to  pour  ridicule    on  di 
chivalry  and  enthusiasm.    The  mingled  faith 
and  love  of  freedom  which  filled  Joan  of  Arc 
was  an  offence  to  him,  and  he  foully  ami 
wantonly  slandered  her  memory;  but  in  order 
to  compensate  for  this,  he  tmckied  to  the 
national  admiration  of    great  monarcfas  hy 
glorifying  Louis  XIV.    Hume  wrote  Engh^ 
history  in  the  same  spirit.    As  a  monlist^  iu5 
key-word   is    Utility.    He  writes  agreeably 
and  clearly  always,  but  never  deeply.    When 
he  comes  upon  questions  transceziding  tiie 
worldlinesB  on  which  his  spirit  is  noztani 
he  tosses  them  away  contemptuously,  langbs 
at  the  trouble  and  thought  which  his  subject 
demands,  and  turns  away  to  enjoy  himae]! 
He  was  so  fond  of  France  that  he  says  he  bad 
often  thought  of  settling  there  for  life,  and  it 
is  this  preelection  whi(3i  explains  his  mental 
attitude.    Hume  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
lover  of  light  literature,  impatient  of  deep, 
perplexing  questions,  anxious  to  find  a  plat- 
form on  wluch  philosophy  might  stand  akmg 
with  eaay,  polite  life  and  manners.    A  reai 
belief  in  any  interference  of  God  with  the 
affairs  of  men  was  an  obstacle  in  the  vay  of 
such  a  scheme,  and  he  therefore  endeavoared 
to  get  rid  of  it.    There  is  little  sign  of  anj 
deeper  reason  or  feeling — such  as  uxidoabtedlr 
lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  sceptidsm  of 
to-day — in  Hume's  Agnostic  philos^y. 

Suneral  VeiL— An  oblong  scarf  of  the 
same  material  as  the  yeetmenta,  mufiled  roiffid 
the  hands  of  the  acolyte  when  he  holds  the 
paten  between  the  ofrartory  and  patenMster 
(as  he  may  not  touch  it  witii  bare  hands),  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  service  of  the  KasB.  It 
is  also  worn  by  tiie  priest  when  he  giw» 
benediction  of  the  sacramoit,  and  by  the 
priests  and  deacons  when  they  remove  the 
sacrament  from  one  place  to  another,  or  oarn 
it  in  procession. 
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Snmphzyy  William  Gilson  [b.  1815, 
d.  I8S6],  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  under 
Dr.  Bauer,  and  then  went  to  Cambridge.  He 
gained  the  Pitt  scholarship  in  1835,  and 
became  Senior  Claasic  two  years  later,  his 
Diiffle  appearing  also  among  the  Wranglers  in 
a  very  strong  mathematical  year.  He.  was 
eldcted  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  in  1839,  and  for  a 
time  was  Assistant-Tutor,  and  then  became 
KramiT^ing  Chaplain  to  Sishop  Blomfield*  He 
va$  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields  in  1855,  and  held  it  till  his 
denth.  His  reputation  as  a  theologian  was 
i;njat  His  chief  publications  are :  — Oommmt- 
ary  on  the  AeU^  HuUean  and  BoyU  Lectures, 
tftiitions  of  Theophilw  of  Antioeh  and  Theo^ 
ph^Uet  «»  St.  Matthew,  a  CommerUary  on  the 
PfOjfer  Book,  and  a  volume  on  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Hum- 
phry was  a  member  of  the  Clerical  Sub- 
scription Commission  and  of  the  Ritual  Com- 
mission, and  wafl  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 
New  Testament. 

KumiilSv  OuMi  [d.  at  Winnenden,  in 
Wartemberg,  in  1560 ;  d,  at  Wittenburg  in 
1603],  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
of  the  Augsborg  Confession.  His  reputation 
Hmongst  his  party  was  so  great  that  when  only 
twen^-six  years  old  he  was  made  Professor, of 
Divimty  at  Marburg.  In  1684  he  printed  a 
book  against  the  Calvinists,  and  gained  so 
mach  credit  for  it,  that  in  1592  he  was  sent 
for  to  Saxony  to  reform  that  electorate,  and 
w-«  here  made  Divinity  Professor  at  Witten- 
borg,  and  a  member  of  their  ecclesiastical 
i^eoate  or  consistory.  He  was  ever  on  the 
«^tch  to  discover  those  who  did  not  exactly 
( ome  up  to  the  terms  of  the  Lutheran  com- 
munion. Any  person  who  refused  to  si^  the 
fonn  tendered  him  by  Hunnius  and  his  col- 
leagues was  reckoned  a  Calvinist,  and  had 
little  mercy  shown  him.  In  1595  Hunnius 
vns  made  Superintendent  of  the  Church  at 
Wittenburg,  in  which  year  he  had  a  great 
dispute  with  Huber  about  Election  and  Pre- 
4<>^mation.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  conference 
bdd  at  Ratisbon  in  1802.  He  wrote  many 
books :  Calvimte  Jwiaizans,  De  Pertona  Christi, 
etc. 

KvatixL^doily  Sblina,  CorNTBss  OF,  one 
of  the  mainsprings  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment of  the  last  century,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  2nd  Earl  Ferrers,  being  bom  in  1707. 
^Vhen  .quite  young  she  bectune  the  wife  of 
Theophilus,  9th  Earl  of  Hontingdon.  The 
death  of  her  husband  took  place  in  1746,  and 
thli  event,  combined  with  uie  influence  of  the 
Methodist  leaders  under  which  she  was  soon 
bruoght,  seems  to  have  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  resolution  that  had  gradually 
been  growing  up  in  her,  to  devote  herself  and 
her  resources  to  the  furtherance  of  that  won- 
'if.'rful  reviyal.  Thenceforward  she  gradually 
^  ithdrew  from  the  gaieties  and  frivolities  of 


fashionable  society,  and  gathered  around  her 
at  her  various  houses  and  chapels  at  Chelseti, 
Bath,  and  elsewhere,  the  most  intellectual 
and  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  day, 
among  whom  such  names  as  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Horace  Walpole  may 
be  mentioned.  From  1748  onwards  she  had 
the  support  and  help  in  this  great  but  not 
always  successful  work,  of  that  moving 
preacher,  George  Whitfield,  who  accepted 
her  chaplain's  scarf.  It  was  her  custom  to 
set  up  chapels  under  her  own  direct  patron- 
a^  and  management  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  she  stretched  her  right  as  a 
peeress  of  the  realm  to  multiply  the  number  of 
her  chaplains  fai*  beyond  the  proper  limit,  in 
order  to  keep  these  places  of  worship  supplied 
with  ministers.  In  this  way  there  spiang  up 
whiit  is  still  known  as  Lady  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion. In  1768  she  still  further  organised 
this  movement  by  establishing  at  her  own  ex- 
pense a  seminary  for  the  training  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry  at  Treveoca,  in  Breconshire, 
where  a  gentleman  of  like  views  with  herself, 
named  Howell  Harris,  had  some  years  before 
set  up  what  he  called  a  **  family  of  love,** 
which  proceeded  on  the  Apostolic  principle  of 
community  of  goods ;  and  here  she  spent  the 
most  of  her  remaining  days.  It  was  not  till 
1781  that  the  "Connexion**  was  finally  cut 
adrift  from  its  moorings  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Established  Church.  Then  at  last  a  dis- 
pute about  the  status  of  her  chapels  and  her 
chaplains  compelled  her  to  take  refuge  under 
the  Toleration  Act,  and  accept  the  privileges, 
if  not  the  name,  of  Dissent — a  step  which, 
though  inevitable,  was  much  against  her  in- 
clination. She  continued  to  feel  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  present  day  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  detect  m  the  dress  of  the  ministers 
or  in  the  services  any  divergence  from  those 
of  an  ordinary  Evangelical  Church  congrega- 
tion. In  1791  Lady  Huntingdon  ended  her 
pious  and  active,  though  rather  imperious, 
career,  amid  general  sorrow.  Her  chapels  and 
the  College  wero  left  in  charge  of  trustees. 
This  latter  was  almost  immediately  removed 
to  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshiro,  whero  it  is 
still  in  existence,  though  Ihe  college  at  Tro- 
vecca  has  since  been  rovived  by  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Connexion  in  Howell 
Harris's  old  house.  Many  of  her 'chapels 
have  since  wholly  adopted  the  Congregational 
system,  and  even  those  that  rotain  her  name 
aro  maintained  on  Congrogational  principles. 

Suntillgtoil.  William,  a  wonderfully 
popular  preacher  in  his  day,  the  leader  of  an 
Antinomian  sect,  was  bom  in  1744,  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  between  Gk)udhurBt  and  Cran- 
brook.  He  was  the  son  of  Barnabas  Russel  by 
the  wife  of  a  day-labouror  named  Hunt.  He 
was  sent  to  school  by  Russel,  and  then  was 
adopted  by  Hunt,  whose  name  he  bore.  Ho 
became  a  servant  at  Battle  Abbey  and  at 
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IVittenden,  where  he  seduced  a  tradesman's 
daughter;  and  he  changed  his  name  to 
Huntin^n  that  he  might  elude  inquiry 
after  him.  Somewhat  later  he  added  the 
initials  "  S.S.,"  or  "  Sinner  Saved,"  after  his 
name.  He  married  and  settled  at  Mortlake, 
and  began  to  attend  church.  He  gives  an 
account  of  several  visions  which  he  saw  at  thia 
time,  in  which  he  was  told  that  he  was  saved, 
and  all  his  temptations  and  sins  loft  him. 
He  now  perceived,  as  he  says,  that  church 
services  were  a  mockery,  and  began  to 
preach,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
loimd  fish  dead  in  his  master's  pond  and 
partridges  in  the  garden,  which  enabled 
him  to  live  well.  On  his  dismissal  he 
moved  to  Thames  Ditton,  where  he  gained 
his  Uving  by  carrying  coals  and  preaching, 
and  so  gained  the  name  of  the  "Preaching 
Coalheaver.''  At  last  he  determined  to  give  up 
all  employment  and  live  b;^  preaching  alone. 
He  at  first  encountered  a  Uttle  opposition,  of 
which  he  gives  an  accoimt  in  the  Naked  Bow 
of  Godf  stating  that  all  his  enemies  were 
punished  by  breaking  their  legs,  losing  their 
wits,  etc  In  another  treatise,  Ood  the  Guardian 
of  the  Fbor,  and  The  Bank  of  Faith,  he  relates 
how  when  he  wanted  any  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  they  were  always  most  opportunely  brought 
hiro.  One  day  the  fact  of  his  having  left  a  cUld 
to  the  parish  at  Cranbrook  became  known,  but 
he  satisfied  his  followers  by  stating  that  many 
good  men— as  Abraham,  David,  St  Paul,  etc. 
— had  sinned,  and  yet  were  received  of  God. 
At  last  he  resolved  to  come  to  London,  and 
soon  after  built  Providence  Chapel,  all  the 
funds  and  fittings  for  which  were  given  by 
his  followers.  Me  then  gave  up  cdl  the  arts 
which  he  had  before  used  to  draw  money 
from  his  flock,  feeling  that  his  pew-rents 
were  enough  to  live  handsomely  on.  He  was 
attacked  by  Kowland  Hill  and  also  by  Timothy 
Priestley,  a  zealous  Calvinist,  who  opposed 
Antinomianism  in  a  treatise  called  The 
Chrietian'e  Looking-glaee^  or  the  Timorous  SouPe 
Gnide,  to  which  Himtington  responded  by 
The  Barber,  or  Titnothy  Priestley  Shaved,  a§ 
Jie/leeted  from  his  own  Looking-glase,  which 
was  full  of  coarse,  bold  invective.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  Huntington  married  Lady 
Saunderson,  the  widow  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  and 
rode  about  in  a  carriage,  though  he  had 
formerly  mocked  at  bishops  for  doing  so. 
He  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1813.  His 
epitaph,  which  he  wrote  himself,  ran  thus : — 

Here  lies  the  Coelheayer 

Beloved  of  hia  God,  but  abhorred  of  men. 

The  Onmisoient  Judge 

At  the  Onuid  Assise  shall  ratify  and 

Confirm  this  to  the 

ConftMBon  of  maar  thonsaadii  t 

For  Eoflrland  and  its  Metropolis  shall  kaow 

That  there  hath  been  a  prophet 

Among  them. 

Huntii^ton*B  works  were  published  in  20 
vols.  That  he  was  a  worthless  rascal  is 
clear  from  the  details  we  have  given,  but  that 


he  had  also  a  large  oommand  of  vigorooi 
English  is  equally  plain.  A  very  intemstiB^ 
essay  upon  lum  by  Southey  will  be  fbond  in 
the  Quarterly  Mevtew,  voL  zziy. 

Supfeldy  Hermann,  a  great  oommeiit* 
ator  on  the  Old  Testament  was  bora  at 
Marburg  in  1796,  and  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Theology  there  in  1826.  He  remained 
there  for  eighteen  years,  and  then  suooecded 
Gesenius  at  Halle,  where  he  died  in  1866. 
Though  not  belonging  to  the  strictly  orthodox 
school  of  Hengstenb«rg,  he  was  pious  and 
reverent  in  his  treatment  of  the  Bible,  and 
his  funeral  oration  was  preached  by  Tholuck. 
His  chief  work  is  a  commentary  on  tbf 
Psalms,  and  he  also  wrote  on  the  sources  of 
Genesis,  which  he  regarded  as  the  work  of  an 
original  Elohist,  edited  and  added  to  br  n 
Jehovist  editor. 

Surd,  KxcHABn,  D.D.,  an  English  bishop. 
was  bom  in  Staffordshire  in  1720,  and  died  in 
1808.  He  became  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  C<<i- 
lege,  Cambridge, and  lived  there  till  1757,  when 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Thurcas- 
ton,  in  Leicestershire.  In  1765  he  was  madt* 
Preacher  of  Unooln^s  Inn,  and  in  1767 
Archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  by  his  friend 
Bishop  Warburton.  Hurd  is  best  known 
through  his  connection  with  Warburton,  whcse 
Life  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  an  editi(ai 
of  his  works.  He  was,  however,  a  very 
polished  scholar.  In  1 775  he  was  made  Biihop 
of  Lichfield,  and  in  1781  translated  to  Wor- 
cester.  The  Archbishopric  of  Canterborr  wis 
offered  to  him  in  1783,  but  he  declined  it 

KHM,  John  [h,  1373,  d.  1415].-Hij 
surname  came  from  his  native  village  Bos* 
senetz,  and  was  also  the  alias  of  yooM,  which 
caused  frequent  puns  to  be  made  ou  his  name. 
He  was  the  child  of  poverty,  but  his  good. 
nature  and  intelligence  gained  for  him  th« 
favour  of  the  monks  in  an  adjoining  monas- 
tery, and  by  their  advice  his  mother,  who  had 
been  early  left  a  widow,  resolved  to  make  ao 
effort  to  bring  him  up  to  the  Church.  In 
this  she  had  the  aid  of  the  feudal  loid  of 
the  village,  Nicholas  of  Hussenetz,  who 
gave  him  his  education.  Very  scanty  detail 
have  been  preserved  of  his  college  life  in  the 
then  brilliant  University  of  Prague ;  in  1401 
he  became  Befin  of  the'Faculty  of  Theolofo- 
In  1400  he  was  chosen  Preacher  at  the  Uni* 
versity  Chapel  of  Bethlehem,  which  had  been 
endowed  by  two  liberal  Bohemians  for  tht 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  their  native  tongue. 
Hubs  embraced  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe,  and 
proceeded  to  preach  so  plainly  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  that  the  clergy,  headtd 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  appealed  to 
King  Wenceslaus  to  silence  him.  The  King 
was  too  indolent  to  interfere,  and,  besides  this, 
Hubs  had  a  friend  in  Sophia,  the  King's  second 
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wife,  to  whom  he  was  ocmfeaKr.  In  1403 
Pope  Bomhod  IX.  sent  his  offioen  to  Bohemia 
to  dispose  of  some  indulgences,  and  Huss,  in 
a  bold  sennon,  condemned  this  outrageous 
Hbfue  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  thus  oom- 
iaen<»l  his  career  as  a  Beformar.  Hnss  was 
next  mixed  up  in  a  disturbance  in  the  Uni- 
iienity,  consequent  on  jealousy  regarding  the 
preference  shown  by  the  King^for  Germans 
urer  the  native  students.  The  University  stu- 
dents were  divided  into  four  parties— Bohe- 
mi&as,  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Foles ;  so  that 
foreign  influence  preponderated  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  one,  and  the  native  students 
were  usually  excluded  from  all  the  higher  aca- 
demical offices.  The  struggle  at  last  came  on. 
Uus8  was  one  of  their  foremost  leaders,  and 
in  1406  they  came  to  blows  in  the  market- 
place of  Prague.  It  is  thought  that  Hubs  did 
Qot  intend  this  violence ;  he  was  not  a  violent 
man,  but  had  violent  followers,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Jxhokb  of  P&aoub  [q.v.].  After  a 
protracted  contest,  the  triumph  of  the  Bohe- 
mian party  was  complete.  They  obtained  a 
decree  from  Wenceslaus  in  1409,  ordering  that 
for  the  future  the  natives  should  have  three 
votes  in  aU  academical  matters,  and  the 
for^gners  only  one;  the  consequence  was 
that  several  thousand  students  seceded  from 
Prmgoe  and  betook  themselves  to  Leipzig  and 
Erfurt.  Hnss  now  became  the  chief  man  in 
the  University,  and  soon  after  the  secession 
was  made  Rector,  and  proceeded  to  inculcate 
the  doctrines  of  Wydifle.  The  Papal  Schism 
had  at  this  period  wearied  out  the  patience 
of  Christendom,  and  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  was  hopeless 
to  get  any  arrangement  between  the  rival 
Popes,  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII., 
and  at  last  the  King  of  France  and  the  Paris 
Taiversity  urged  the  Cardinals  of  both 
**  obediences  "  to  abandon  the  Pontiffs.  They 
consented,  and  a  General  Council  was  convened, 
which  met  at  Pisa  in  the  spring  of  1409,  and 
hdd  twenty-four  sessions ;  both  Popes  were 
depoeed,  and  a  new  Pontiff  chosen  under  the 
oame  of  Ale-nmder  Y.  The  Schism,  however, 
was  not  over.  Hnss  took  the  part  of  the 
seceding^  Cardinals,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
eoade  the  Bohemians  to  do  likewise.  This 
drew  down  on  him  the  wrath  of  Sbinko, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  who  interdicted  him 
from  preaching ;  but,  after  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
withdrew  his  opposition  for  a  time.  But  in 
IitK»mber,  1409,  the  Pope  sent  a  Bull  to  the 
Archbiflhop,  ordering  him  to  proceed  against 
heretica  who  should  preach  or  teach  the  doc- 
trinea  of  W^diffe.  Huss  was  not  named,  but 
the  prohibition  was  evidently  levelled  at  him. 
The  Archbishop  publicly  burned  some  200  of 
Wycliffe*s  books,  and  he  interdicted  Huss 
from  his  sacerdotal  functions.  He  appealed 
to  the  Pope  (now  John  XXIII.),  who  referred 
the  case  to  a  cardinal,  who  cited  the  appellant 
to  attend  the  Plapal  Court  at  Bologna.  The 
Kmg  and  Qaeen  interfered   to  prevent  so 


dangerous  a  journey,  and  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  tr^  the  matter  in  Prague.  Huss's 
agents  were  imprisoned,  and  in  due  time  he 
was  excommunicated,  and  the  city  of  Prague 
laid  under  an  interdict,  which  was  to  continue 
so  long  as  he  remained  there.  The  perse- 
cution of  Huss  had  now  begun  in  earnest. 
Frequent  tumults  occurred  in  the  streets 
between  his  partisans  and  those  who  upheld 
Papal  authority,  and,  being  satisfied  that  the 
cause  of  peace  required  his  departure,  he  at 
length  retired  to  his  native  village,  and  placed 
hiinself  under  the  protection  of  its  feudal 
lord.  Then  we  find  him  preaching  from 
-village  to  viUage,  and  sparing  neither  Pope 
nor  Cardinal.  At  length,  on  the  death  of 
Sbinko,  he  returned  to  Prague ;  his  followers 
were  falsely  oharged  with  having  poisoned  the 
Archbishop,  which  of  course  aggravated  the 
hostilities  between  the  psrties.  Huss  next 
publicly  opposed  a  Bull  of  Pope  John,  which 
Lad  excommunicated  LadisUus  of  Hungary 
(one  of  the  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Naples), 
and  called  on  all  Christians  to  join  a  crusade 
against  him.  Huss  refused,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  indulgences,  and  to  say  that 
if  the  Pope  abused  his  power,  it  became  a  duty 
to  resist  him.  With  the  people  Huss  lost 
nothing  by  this  declaration  of  disobedience, 
but  his  interest  at  Conrt  was  considerably 
damaged.  Wenceslaus  happened  to  be  just 
then  on  ill  terms  with  Ladislaus,  and  was 
willing  to  be  backed  by  the  power  of  Home. 
The  magistrates  anxious  to  secure  public 
peace,  the  clergy  with  a  budget  of  old  griev- 
ances a^iainst  him,  and  even  the  heads  of  the 
University,  took  part  with  the  Conrt.  Huss 
next  appointed  a  public  discussion  of  two 
theses  on  the  crusade,  and  on  June  7th, 
1412,  a  great  concoui-se  assembled,  and  a 
stormy  scene  followed.  Huss's  conduct  is 
said  to  have  been  marked  with  moderation, 
but  his  friend  Jerome  was  more  violent;  a 
furious  tumult  arose,  and  some  of  the  Hussites 
having  interfered  with  the  Papal  preachers, 
were  imprisoned  and  put  to  deau.  Huss  was 
absent  from  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  exe- 
cution, but  the  tragic  affair  produced  the 
greatest  excitement  in  Bohemia,  and  from  this 
time  Huss's  attacks  on  the  Popes  and  priests 
increased  in  violence;  the  kingdom  became 
more  than  ever  impregnated  with  his  doc- 
trines, and  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  grew 
more  obstinate.  Huss  once  more  withdrew 
to  the  country,  and  while  in  retirement  wrote 
his  work  on  The.  Church,  which  is  an  epitome 
of  his  peculiar  views  and  doctrines. 

At  this  time  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  drew  nigh,  and  Huss  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  it.  The  object  of  this 
Council  was  to  accomplish  what  the  Council 
of  Pisa  had  failed  to  do — ^the  extinction  of  the 
schism  and  the  reform  of  the  clergy ;  but  it 
was  also  bent  on  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and 
the  alleged  heresies  of  Huss.  were  bruited  all 
over  Europe,  and  so  it  was  deemed  necessary 
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that  he  should  be  summonod  to  anflwer  for 
them.  Hues  waa  confined  to  bed  by  illnefls 
when  the  summons  came,  but  he  rose  at  once, 
full  of  joy  at  the  prospect ;  and  it  seems  after- 
wards from  his  letters  that  he  was  fully  alive 
to  the  possible  dangers  which  his  friends  im- 
mediately foresaw  for  him.  In  October,  1414, 
he  took  leave  of  his  flock,  having  received 
from  Wenceslaus  a  safe-conduct  through  his 
dominions ;  on  his  way  he  was  met  by  a  safe- 
conduct  also  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 
The  journey  occupied  twenty-three  days,  and 
was  made  on  horseback,  and  in  his  progress  he 
delivered  addresses  in  Latin  or  German  in  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed.  Arrived  at 
Constance,  Huss  and  his  friends  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  great  square  near  the  Pope's 
residence,  at  the  house  of  a  widow  named 
Fida,  who  is  compared  by  Huss  to  the  widow 
of  Sarepta.  For  nearly  a  month  he  seems  to 
have  been  unmolested,  and  then  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Pope  and  Cardinals.  By 
them  he  was  given  over  to  a  band  of  soldiers 
and  placed  in  confinement  near  the  Cathedral. 
His  friend,  John  de  Chlum,  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  hurried  off  to  Sigismund  to  tell 
him  how  his  safe-conduct  had  been  violated, 
and  he  sent  orders  to  have  Huss  liberated  on 
the  instant ;  but  the  order  was  disobeyed,  and 
instead  he  was  removed  on  Dec.  5th  to  a 
damp  vault  in  the  prison  of  the  Dominican 
monastery.  From  here  he  wrote  from  time 
to  time  to  his  friends  in  Bohemia,  but  at  length 
his  health  gave  way ;  and  then  the  Pope  sent 
commissioners  to  the  prison  to  examine  him 
on  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his 
enemies,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  employ 
any  advocate  in  his  defence.  He  was  next 
removed  to  the  Franciscan  prison.  His  letters 
at  this  time  are  full  of  sweet  resignation, 
abiding  affection,  and  heroic  firmness.  His 
enemies  succeeded  in  convincing  Sigismund 
that  he  need  not  keep  faith  with  a  heretic, 
and  absolved  him  from  his  promise  of  a  safe- 
conduct.  The  Pope  meantime  had  fled,  and 
in  March,  1415,  his  officers  gave  up  the 
custody  of  HusSf  and  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Castle  of  Gk>tleben,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
placed  in  chains.  His  friend  Jerome  imprud- 
ently ventured  to  Constance,  and  he  also  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  5th  of 
June  was  appointed  for  the  public  examination 
of  Huss,  though  not  till  after  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  get  him  condemned  without  a 
hearing.  He  was  brought  back  to  Constance, 
his  books  were  shown  him  and  acknowledged 
to  be  his ;  the  reading  of  articles  against  him 
was  commenced,  and  when  he  began  to 
reply,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  an  uproar. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  con- 
fess and  abjure  his  errors,  and  to  swear 
never  to  teach  them ;  but  this  he  refused,  and 
he  was  remanded  to  prison.  On  June  24th  it 
was  resolved  to  bum  his  books,  in  the  hope 
of  thus  inducing  him  to  yield ;  but  it  produced 
no  effect.      Feeling  that  his  condemnation 


might  come  at  any  moment,  Haas  employed 
his  time  in  writing  letters  of  ailectaonat^ 
farewell  and  exhortation  to  his  fri^ida.  Os 
July  6th,  the  day  he  completed  hi9 
forty-second  year,  he  waa  condemned  and 
burned  at  the  stake.  The  ceremony  of  hi* 
degradation  frcAn  the  priesthood  was  fir^t 
gone  through;  on  his  way  to  the  stake  he 
recited  some  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  aiid 
prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies.  Tbi^ 
times  while  the  flames  encircled  him  he  wa^ 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Jesus,  Son  of  the  Hvin^ 
God,  have  pity  on  me !  '*  His  ashes  werv 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.  Jerome  of  Prague 
suffered  not  long  after  his  master,  and  tk« 
two  martjrrs  be^me  saints  in  the  eyes  cf 
their  countrymen.  Their  death  created  a 
revolt  in  Bohemia,  the  Hussites  beginning  a 
furious  war  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Their  leader,  the  terrible  one-eyed  Ziska,  gL4 
possession  of  Prague,  and  Sigismund,  vh  j 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Wenceslaus,  wa* 
forced  to  make  them  some  religions  concesi- 
sions.  Ziska  died,  but  the  war  was  cairif^ 
on  till  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Bael^ 
in  1431.  More  concessions  followed,  and  th:- 
Emperor  at  last  agreed  to  tolerate  the  Hnasik 

Siests.    Peace  was  established  in  1437.    Tb^ 
ussites  are  now  merged  in  the  Monviaiis, 
Calvinists,  and  Lutherans.    [BOHBMIA.J'. 


Butchinsoniaiui. — A.  school  of  English 
divines  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
took  their  name  inom.  John  Hutchinson,  a 
layman  [ft.  in  Yorkshire,   1654],  who  held 
peculiar  philosophical  and  philological  opin- 
ions.   In  1724  he  publishea  the  first  part  of 
his  book  called  Mo$9^s  Pnneipi*,  in  which  he 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  gravitatica  estab- 
lished in  Newton's  Prineipia,      In  1727  he 
published  the  second    part,  containing  (lie 
principles  of  his  Scripture  philosophy.    The 
substance  of    the  Hutchinsonian   theory  l« 
that  all  our   ideas  of  divinity  are  fonn^ 
from  the  ideas  in  nature,  that   nature  is 
a  standing  picture,  and  Scripture  an  v^- 
cation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  pictore  to 
draw  out  the  great  things  of  God  in  wtkr 
to  reform  our  mental  conceptions.    To  prove 
this  they  quote  Rom.  i.  20  and  Pa.  Ixxxix.  5. 
We  cannot  have  any  idea  of  invisible  thmgs 
till  tiiey  are  pointed  out  to  us  by  revelation, 
and  for  this  reason  Scripture  is  found  to  htj^ 
a  lang^uage  of  its  own,  which  does  not  oonsii^i 
in  words,  but  of  signs  or  figures  taken  from 
visible  things.    Of  the  great  mystery  of  th^ 
Trinity,   the   fiutchinsonians  say  that  tb 
created  substance  of  the  air,  or  heaven,  in  i|^ 
threefold  agency  of  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  is 
the  enigma  of  the  one  Essence  or  one  Jehotah 
in  three  Persons.    The  unity  of  esssice  is  ex- 
hibited by  its  unity  of  substance ;  the  tzizutr 
of  conditions,  fire,  light,    and   spirit   F^' 
proof  of  this  they  quote  Deut  iv.  24,  He»»- 
xii.  29,  John  i.  9,  Mai.  iv.  2,  Matt  ii.  1.  P* 
philosophic  system   of   the   Hutcfainsoiu&D9 
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daixiiBtoiertupon  the  Hebrew  language,  which, 
they  say,  contains  in  its  construction  and 
ndical  tenns  certain  concealed  truths  which 
are  to  be  intezpreted  in  a  typical  sense.  Thus 
the  Hebrew  name  of  GkKU  £lohim,  they  con- 
adered  as  a  plural  noun,  indicating  a  plurality 
of  Persons  in  the  Qodhead ;  and  its  connec- 
tion with  a  smgular  verb  as  indicating  the 
imity  of  the  Divine  Essence  under  a  plurality 
of  persons.  The  word  cherubim  was  explained 
to  be  a  hieroglyphic  of  Divine  construction,  or 
a  sacred  image,  to  describe,  as  far  as  figures 
t^ttld  go,  the  humanity  united  to  the  Deity. 
The  fiatchinsonians  have  had  amongst  them 
Duny  honoured  names — Bishops  Home  and 
Horaley,  Parkhurst,  Romaine,  etc.  Their 
chief  opponent  was  Archdeacon  Sharp. 

Hutten*  TJlrich  von,  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  Beformation,  was  bom  in 
Steckelberg  Onstle,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  in  April, 
1488.  When  ten  years  old  he  was  placed  at 
the  monastery  of  Fulda,  but,  disliking  this 
life,  he  escaped  to  Erfurt  in  1604.  For  the 
next  eight  years  he  visited  several  university 
towns,  and  in  1617  became  Doctor  of  Law  at 
Pavia.  The  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  assassinated 
the  head  of  the  Hutten  family,  which  stirred 
up  Ubich  to  revenge,  and  he  issued  a  series 
of  satirical  pamphlets  against  the  tjrrant. 
He  also  edited  Laurentius  Valla's  treatise  on 
the  forged  "  Donations  of  Ck)nstantine."  He 
waa  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsbur^^  in  1618, 
and  afterwards  setting  up  a  printing-press, 
wrote  pamphlets  against  the  Roman  clergy. 
He  joined  Franz  von  Sickingen,  who  was 
(tarrying  on  a  struggle  with  the  Elector  of 
Treves ;  but  on  their  plan  failing  Hutten  fled 
to  Switzerland,  and  died  in  the  Isle  of  Uffnau, 
in  the  Lake  of  Ziirich,  in  1623.  His  best  known 
work  is  his  £p%9tol^  Obteuntrum  Virarum. 

Hnttor.  Lbonaao  lb.  1663,  d.  1616].— 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  W  ittenberg,  the  most 
celebrated  Lutheran  university;  a  volumin- 
f'MS  author  of  the  non-critical  school,  a  repre- 
sentative author,  therefore,  of  the  old- 
^hioned  orthodoxy.  Among  his  works  are : 
—Concordia  Coneora,  sive  de  Origine  et  Fro- 
pretm  Formula  Concordia  Eedciiarum  Augua- 
Utut  ConfeuumiCf  Liber  unus^  Rudolpko  Ifos- 
pinuino  oppoHlMg,  in  folio  [Wittemberg,  1614] ; 
h\»put«tio pro  Formuld  Concordia;  Collegium 
Tkmlogieum  deArtieulii  OonfesHonisAugustana, 
Jrenieum  Pere  Chriatianumy  swe  de  Synodo  et 
Vnume  Evmngelieorum  non  fueata  eoncilianda, 
Traetatue  Tkeologieva ;  Sadeel  Elenchomenus, 
^  at,  Traetatio  pro  Mtyettate  hummus  Natura 
Chrigti.  Some  are  against  the  Church  of 
Home,  others  against  Calvinism. 

VjamMf  as  distinct  from  the  Hebrew 
Psalms  and  Canticles,  are  probably  as  old  as 
Oiristianity  itself.  From  the  first  their  use 
oeems  not  to  have  been  restricted  to  public  or 
litorgical  purposes,  but  to  have  extended  to 
private  and    social  purposes  also.     Hymns 


ma^  be  taken  to  include  anything  sung  or 
recited  by  way  of  praise  to  God,  whether  in 
a  metrical  or  simply  rhjrthmical  shape.  The 
Te  Deum,  the  Gloria  in  Excehie,  the  Gloria 
Fatria,  and  the  Tert€metua  may  be  instanced, 
among  others,  as  specimens  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  are  still  in  use,  of  the  earlier 
non -metrical  Christian  hymns.  Metrical 
hymns  are  a  later  development.  This  kind 
seems  to  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the 
East  during  the  fourth  century — first  in  Syria, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  St.  Ephndm, 
and  then  a  little  later  at  Constantinople,  under 
St.  Chrysostom.  The  latter  employed  them 
as  convenient  antidotes  to  the  Arianism  which 
was  then  rife,  thinking  that  they  would  im- 
press the  orthodox  doctrines  fiirnly  on  the 
minds  of  the  faithful.  Very  similar  was  the 
reason  of  their  introduction  into  the  Western 
Churches,  first  by  St.  Augustine,  and  soon 
afterwards  more  effectively  by  St.  Ambrose 
at  Milan.  Since  that  time  the  singing  of 
metrical  hymns  has  always  formed  a  more  or 
less  prominent  part  of  Christian  worship.  A 
considerable  number  of  hymns  by  Ambrose 
and  his  school  are  still  extant;  and,  besides 
him,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  IVudentius,  and 
Mamertus  of  Vienna,  may  be  mentioned  as 
early  hymn- writers.  At  the  Reformation  Cran- 
mer  seems  at  one  time  to  have  meditated  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  g^nd  old  Latin 
hymns  for  the  use  of  the  English  Churcli,  and 
in  King  Henry's  Primer  [1646]  seven  hymns 
appear,  one  for  each  of  the  hours  of  prayer, 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom ; 
but  in  King  Edward's  Primer,  as  also  sub- 
sequently in  the  Reformed  Prayer  Book,  they 
were  discarded,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Vent  Creator,  which  is  still  retained  in 
the  Ordinal.  The  Methodist  movement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  extraordinarily 
prolific  in  the  production  of  hymns  for  both 
public  and  private  use.  It  is  needless  to  do 
more  than  mention  such  names  as  those  of 
Toplady,  Wesley,  Newton,  and  Cowper,  these 
two  last  the  joint  compilers  of  the  well-known 
collection  of  Olney  Hymne,  Till  compara- 
tively recent  times,  the  only  substitutes  for 
hymns  at  all  generally  recognised  in  the 
English  Church  were  two  successive  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  one  by  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  [1662],  the  other  b^  Tate  and 
Brady  [1696],  and  metrical  versions  of  the 
Canticles,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, etc.,  which  were  allowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  [1569].  The  religious  revival  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  gi-adually  restored 
the  primitive  custom,  till  at  the  present  time 
the  singing  of  hymnd  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  most  services.  In  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  churches,  a  quaint  and 
rugged  metrical  psalter,  together  with  a  small 
collection  of  versified  paraphrases  of  Holy 
Scripture,  are  still  the  ozdy  forms  of  hymnody 
countenanced. 

From  a  volume  eDiiiAe^AngUcanHymnology^ 
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by  the  Bey.  James  King,  we  take  some  interest- 
ing fttctfl  concerning  njrmns  cuirent  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  He  collected  62  represent- 
ative  hymnalB  in  present  use  in  the  Church 
of  England,  Ritualistic,  High,  Broad,  and 
Evangelical,  and  treated  these  ''as  a  com- 
mittee, each  member  of  which  could  give  one 
vote  for  each  hymn  which  it  used."  He  thus 
found  that  Een*s  Evening  Hymn  received  51 
suffrages,  and  heads  the  list  of  what  he  calls 
"First -class  Hymns,"  as  thus  judged  by 
popular  suffrage.  He  places  all  in  the  first 
class  which  are  found  in  thirty  hymnala, 
and  finds  105  of  such.  The  first  ten  in  this 
order  of  merit  are  Ken's  Evening  Hymn^ 
Hark  1  the  herald^  Lo  He  comes,  Boek  of  Ages, 
Abide  toith  me.  Awake  mg  soul,  Jerusalem  the 
golden,  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul.  Sun  of  my  sotU, 
When  I  survey.  Of  second-rank  hymns,  i.e, 
those  found  in  20  hymnals,  he  finds  110,  and 
of  third-rank,  found  in  15,  he  reckons  also 
110.  But,  as  he  points  out,  many  of  the 
hymns  have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  full  popu- 
laonty  simply  because  they  are  new  and  as 
yet  but  slightly  known,  e,g.  Bay  of  wrath, 
0  day  of  mourning.  Dr.  Irons'  magnificent 
translation  of  the  Dies  Ira,  which  heads  the 
second  rank,  but  was  only  published  in  1848, 
or  Weary  of  earth,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
rank,  not  published  until  1865.  Of  the  fiirst- 
rank  hymns  he  foimd  no  less  than  ten  to  be 
the  work  of  Charles  Wesley,  eight  by  Watts, 
seven  each  by  Heber  and  J.  M.  Neale,  four 
each  by  Doddridge  and  Montgomenr,  three 
each  by  Cowper,  Grant,  Milman,  and  Tate  and 
Brady.  Of  the  three  ranks  taken  together, 
Charles  Wesley  still  takes  the  lead  as  writer, 
contributing  22,  Watts  comes  next  with  21, 
and  J.  M.  Neale  third  with  17.  Mr.  King 
finds  28  authors  contribute  to  first-rank  hymns 
only,  25  to  second-rank  only,  27  to  Uiird- 
rank  only,  while  14  contribute  to  fdl  three 
ranks.  These  14  are  Mrs.  Alexander,  4  hymns, 
Caswall  6,  Cowper  7,  Miss  Elliott  6,  Heber  12, 
Keble  7,  KeUy  5,  Lyte  6,  Montgomery  16, 
Neale  17,  Newton  8,  Tate  and  Brady  11, 
Watts  21,  C.  Wesley  22. 

Bypatia.>-A  learned  lady  in  the  fourth 
century,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician Theon  of  Alexandria,  who  gave  lec- 
tures in  Athens  and  Alexandria,  in  the  Platonic 
school.  She  is  said  to  have  been  very  beauti- 
ful, and  virtuous  of  character ;  but  her  corre- 
spondence with  the  Prefect  Orestes  made 
some  of  the  Christians  suspect  her  of  doing 
them  ill  offices  by  keeping  up  the  misunder- 
standing between  Orestes  and  the  Archbishop 
CyriL  Accordingly,  one  day  on  her  road  home 
from  a  lecture,  a  fanatical  mob,  instigated  by 
Cyril,  set  upon  her,  pulled  her  from  her  chariot, 
and  dragged  her  to  Caasar's  church,  where  they 
barbarously  murdered  her.  She  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Charles  Kingsley*s  best  novels. 

Kyperdnlia.    [Dulia.] 


Bypostana   [Or.  hypo,   "imder,"  an4 

stasis,  ** standing"]. — Substance  or  sMhtistatcf, 
that  which  stands  under  another  thing  and  h 
its  foundation  or  ground.  Thus,  in  Ueb.  xi. 
1,  *'  Faith  is  the  hypostasis  of  things  hop^ 
for ; "  in  2  Cor.  ix.  4  it  signifies  eon/idenfie, 
Jinnness,  stability.  In  Heb.  i  3  it  is  used  for 
person.  The  word  occasioned  great  diactisssoa 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Chorehea.  Tb<» 
Greek  Church  took  it  for  the  Perstm,  saying 
that  there  were  three  hypostases  in  one  es- 
sence ;  and  the  Latin,  that  there  was  but  one 
hypostasis — ^tbat  is,  as  they  said,  bat  one  8ub> 
stance  in  three  persons.  St.  Athanasiiis  x«- 
conciled  them  by  showing  that  they  held  the 
same  view,  but  put  it  in  different  words. 
There  are  three  lirsons  in  the  Grodhead,  three 
different  modes  of  existence ;  there  is  but  oat; 
Essence,  because  the  nature  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  different  from  that  of  the 
Father. 

Bypostatieal  ITiiion.— The  union  is 
Christ  of  the  human  and  Divine  natures,  ouq- 
stituting  two  natures  in  one  Fersoo. 

Bypothetical.— The  f oim  of  words,  ^  U 
thou  art  not  already  baptised,  N.,  I  baptiae 
thee  in  the  name.  .  .  '*  It  is  called  kypothetitsl 
or  conditional,  because  the  rubric  states  that  it 
is  to  be  used,  "  if  they  who  bring  the  infiuit  to 
the  church  do  make  such  uncertain  answers  to 
the  priest's  questions  as  that  it  cannot  appear 
that  the  child  was  baptised  with  water  in  th« 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

BypsistaxianB. — Heretics  in  the  foorth 
century  who,  according  to  St.  Gregorr 
Nazianzen,  made  a  mixture  of  Paganism, 
Judaism,  and  Christianity  in  their  wonhi]^ 
They  revered  fire  with  the  Pagans,  obeerred 
the  Sabbath  and  legal  abstinence  fnm  certain 
meats  with  the  Jews,  while  they  professed  to 
adore  the  Most  High  God  with  the  Christiana. 
Their  doctrines  were  closely  allied  to  those  of 
the  Euchites  and  Measalians. 


Xbariaiis,  or  the  Oeorgian  ChvrclL- 

A  very  ancient  and  interestmg  religious  bodr 
on  the  southern  slope  of  tiie  C^ucaaus,  Before 
the  conversion  of  that  country  to  Christianity, 
some  form  of  the  ancient  Persian  system  vas 
the  national  religion;  but  in  the  days  of 
Constantino  a  Cluristian  woman,  perhaps  a 
nun,  being  carried  thither  captive,  attracted 
all  hearts  by  the  piety  and  devotion  of  her 
life.  A  sick  child  being  brought  to  her 
notice,  she  declared  that,  though  human  help 
was  unavailing,  Christ,  in  whom  she  helieved, 
was  able  to  h^  it ;  she  prayed  eamestir,  aod 
the  child  recovered.  lie  Queen  was  won 
after  taken  ill,  and  sent  for  her.  Shededared 
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Xhiti  she  was  no  miracle- worker,  and  refused 
to  go,  but  promifled  to  pray  for  the  Queen, 
▼ho  also  recovered.  The  King  in  gratitude 
wished  to  send  her  a  rich  present,  but  was 
.v^ured  that  all  that  he  could  do  to  reward 
h*:T  was  to  believe  in  her  Grod.  Some  time 
afterwards  it  is  related  that  the  King  him- 
^J  was  lost  in  a  forest,  and  -vowed  that 
if  he  should  be  restored  to  his  friends  he 
would  believe  in  the  Christians'  God.  He 
kept  his  vow,  and  the  Church  which  he  thus 
founded  has  lasted  till  now.  In  the  sixth 
Lioiturj  the  Iberians  joined  the  Armexian 
CucKCH  [q.T.]  in  sepiizating  from  the  Greek, 
but,  after  fifty  years,  returned  to  their  former 
condition,  and  so  remained,  maintaining  the 
doctrines  and  adhering  to  the  practices  of  the 
"TMhodox  Eastern  Church."  When  Georgia 
vu  conquered  from  the  Persians  by  Bussia 
in  1801,  and  became  a  province  of  the  latter 
empire,  the  Iberian  Church  was  placed  under 
the  e<cclesiastioal  authority  of  the  Archbishop 
•f  Tiflis,  and  is  subject  to  the  Holy  Legis- 
lative Synod  of  the  Busso-Greek  Church. 
The  only  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  Church 
U  that  the  baptism  of  children  is  delayed 
iintil  the  eighth  year.  Monasteries  are 
aiim^rous,  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  being  iol- 

Ichthns.    [Fish.] 

Iconoclasts. — A  large  party  which 
exLsted  in  the  Church  of  the  East  during 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  who  were 
known  bv  the  name  of  Image-breakers, 
[(ireek.iriw,  "image'';  ^/m/w,  a  *' breaker*']. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  sensitive 
minds  were  often  in  dread  that  the  use  of 
dlatoary  in  churches  would  lead  Christians 
mto  imitation  of  heathen  usages,  for  there 
v^  hardly  a  statue  among  the  heathen  to 
which  incense  was  not  offered  and  libations 
f'i  vine  poured  out.  Hence  sculpture  was 
p^rded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  many 
i^hnstians  of  those  early  days,  who  felt 
th<it  the  Church  (like  the  Jewish  system) 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  idolatry. 
While  the  Church  was  thus  situated,  there 
▼^  probably  only  a  minority  of  Chris- 
ti&nj  who  held  the  opinion  on  this  subject 
which  is  common  in  our  own  day,  that 
sculpture  maybe  innocently  used  in  churches, 
wmng  and  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  wor> 
!-hip  it  The  same  feeling  operated  towards 
the  decline  of  classical  learning.  Gregory 
th';  Great  [a.d.  600]  is  accused  of  destroying 
thf'  last  remains  of  the  imperial  library  at 
Pu>me ;  and  whether  the  accusation  is  true  or 
riot,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  great  aversion 
to  heathen  writings,  and  forbade  the  reading 
of  anything  connected  with  mythology.) 
The  horror  of  sculpture  decoration  among 
th>j  early  Christians  was  thus  partly 
ttmsed  by  the  sight  of  idolatry  going  on 
iill  around  them ;  and  partly  also  no  doubt  by 


that  lingering  of  Judaism  by  which  the 
Eastern  Churches  especially  were  so  long  in- 
fluenced. It  also  seems  to  have  been  com- 
bined with  a  reverent  fear  of  debasing  our 
ideas  of  the  object  of  worship,  by  what  must 
necessarily  be  an  imperfect  representation  of 
it.  So  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in  Spain,  decreed, 
A.D.  306,  '*  That  no  images  should  be  in  the 
church,  lest  that  which  is  worshipped  and 
adored  should  be  painted  on  the  walls ; "  and 
hence  the  representation  of  our  Lord  in  the 
paintings  which  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
Catacombs  under  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  a 
shepherd,  or  by  some  Christian  Torsion  of  a 
heathen  myth,  as  in  the  fig^ure  of  Apollo. 
Yet,  very  early,  paintings  and  statues  did 
exist,  which  show  that  this  feeling  was  not 
universal.  IrensBus  speaks  of  statues  of  our 
Lord  (which  he  supposed  to  have  bean  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  rontius  Pilate)  without 
any  reprobation.  Eusebius  speaks  of  bronze 
statues  of  our  Lord  and  the  Syrophoenician 
woman,  which  he  had  seen  standing  at  Caesarea 
Philippi ;  and,  though  he  had  some  doubt  as 
to  their  identity,  does  not  even  hint  that  the 
use  of  such  figures  was  reprehensible.  He 
also  savs  that  he  had  seen  paintings  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  our  Lord ;  and  the  tradi- 
tion that  St.  Luke  was  a  painter,  and  that 
he  had  painted  portraits  of  our  Lord  and  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  as  old  as  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  same  century  also  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Nola,  caused  the  walls  of  his 
cathedral  to  be  decorated  with  paintings  of 
Scripturo  subjects,  and  Prudentius,  the  great 
Christian  poet  of  that  a^  refers  in  one  of 
his  hymns  to  similar  pamtings.  There  was, 
however,  sufScient  ground  for  opposition  to 
the  religious  use  of  sculpture  in  the  opinions 
of  Christians  of  early  ages,  to  form  a  large 
basis  for  party-quarrelling  and  fanaticism  after 
the  first  causes  which  had  influenced  these 
opinions  had  passed  away.  Here  and  there  a 
bishop  was  found  whose  personal  feelings  on 
the  subject  overcame  his  official  discretion. 
Epiphanius,  the  Bishop  of  Salamis,  in  C3rprus, 
tore  down  the  chancel  door-curtain  of  a 
church  because  it  was  embroidered  with  "  the 
figure  of  Christ,  or  some  other  saint,"  he  did 
not  observe  which,  and  he  thought  it  was 
"  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to 
have  the  figure  of  a  roan  hanging  in  the 
Church  of  Christ;*'  though  how  he  made 
out  his  Scriptural  justification  for  his  conduct 
the  bishop  has  not  left  on  record.  This 
was  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  we  find  Severus, 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  destroying  all  the  images 
which  came  within  reach,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  his  flock;  on  which  Gregory  the  Great 
shrewdly  told  him  that  to  woi-ship  images 
was  undoubtedly  wrong,  and  he  hoped  none 
of  his  people  would  do  so ;  "  but,"  he  added, 
with  a  touch  of  gentle  sarcasm,  "  you  should 
have  kept  the  images,  brother,  and  prevented 
the  people  from  worshipping  them. 
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Party  spirit  and  fanaticism  on  both  sides 
reached  their  height,  however,  in  the  eighth 
century.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
lioman  Empire  in  the  West,  the  Lower,  or 
Greek  Empire  had  been  maintained  in  the 
East,  over  which  the  Emperor  Leo  III.,  sor- 
named  "the  Isaurian,*'  was  reigning  in  the 
year  730.  This  Emperor  was  so  infatuated 
against  the  use  of  images,  or  was  so  under 
the  influence  of  others  who  were,  that  his 
conduct  caused  Italy,  Venice,  and  Ravenna 
to  relinquish  the  nominal  allegiance  which 
they  had  hitherto  acknowledged  to  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  they  refused  to  pay  tribute  any 
longer.  Even  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  his  clergy  remonstrated  against  his  violent 
edict  for  the  removal  of  images.  Leo,  who 
had  been  a  common  soldier,  was  also  very 
ignorant,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  ignor- 
ance, very  obstinate ;  he  deposed  the  Patrurch, 
slaughtered  the  people  when  they  tried  to 
preserve  the  sculptured  decorations  of  their 
churches,  was  defeated  before  Ravenna  in 
his  endeavour  to  recover  Italy,  and  ended  by 
leaving  a  legacy  of  bitterness  to  his  family 
and  the  Church. 

The  son  of  Leo,  Constantino  Copronymus, 
was  aa  furious  an  iconoclast  as  his  father. 
He  assembled  a  council  of  Eastern  bishops, 
338  in  number,  at  Constantinople,  which 
ordered  that  all  images  and  paintings  were  to 
be  destroyed;  every  bishop  or  clergyman 
thereafter  possessing  any  was  to  be  deposed, 
and  lay  offenders,  after  being  excommuni- 
cated, were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power  for  further  punishment. 

This  destructive  spirit  was  fostered  by 
several  successive  emperors,  till  at  last  a 
recoil  took  place,  when  thirty-two  years 
afterwards,  in  786,  a  council  on  the  subject 
met  at  Nicsoa,  which  is  known  as  the  Second 
(or  Deutero-)  Nicene  Council.  At  this  council 
the  proceedings  of  its  iconoclast  predecessor 
were  reversed,  and  the  defence  of  images 
was  carried  to  so  extravagant  a  length  as 
to  secure  for  the  Deutero-Nicene  Council 
the  unenviable  fame  of  having  officially 
introduced  and  sanctioned  the  practice  of 
image-worship.  Probably  it  was  carried  to 
this  extreme  by  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
Judaism  which  so  influenced  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  the  Mahometanism  which  was 
beginning  to  overrun  them;  both  Jews  and 
Mahometans  exhibiting  their  bitter  hostility 
to  Christ  by  a  upecisl  hatred  of  His  image 
and  the  images  of  His  saints.  The  extrava- 
gant recoil  of  the  image  defenders  was 
resisted  by  many  in  the  Western  world,  who 
wished  to  maintain  that  medium  course  of 
keeping  the  images  without  worshipping 
them,  which  had  been  recommended  by  St. 
Gregory.  The  bishops  and  nobles  of  England 
protested  against  image  worship.  Alcuin,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  his  age  (a  Yorkshireman), 
wrote  apainst  it,  and  influenced  his  pupil, 
Charlemagne,  to  oppose  Rome  on  the  subject, 


and  to  hold  provincial  covneijla  at  FariB,  Ftank- 
fort,  Mayence,  and  other  places,  in  whi.^ii 
image- worship  was  condemned.  There  is  Kfom 
room  for  doubting  whether  the  dispute  U^ 
tween  the  Deutero-Nicene  CocuLcil  and  iho^ 
who  wi^ed  sculpture  to  be  retained  m 
churches  was  really  more  than  a  contest  id 
words,  as  it  seems  incredible  that  hundreds  &f 
bishops  should  agree  together  in  encoungin^ 
a  usage  so  distinctly  forbidden  as  the  a^^tiul 
worship  of  that  which  is  not  God.  lie 
obscurity  which  hangs  about  our  own  Ex^r- 
lish  word  "worship**  (as  in  the  marm^r 
service,  "With  my  body  I  thee  worahip," 
where  certainly  no  idolatry  ib  intend^;, 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  may  be  room  Lr 
charity  in  respect  to  thia  council;  and  tks 
singular  passion  which  multitudes  of  other- 
wise good  Christians  have  shown  for  the  use 
of  images  and  paintings  in  acts  of  worshi]) 
may,  perhaps,  bear  a  charitable  constrticti'.>:. 
on  some  analogous  ground,  if  it  cannot  l« 
explained  to  our  entire  satisfoctioa,  as  it  cer- 
tainly seems  impossible  to  explain  it. 

The  iconoclast  controversy  was  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  last  link  whereby 
Rome  had  been  politically  bound  to  the 
East  was  broken;  and  very  Httle  etch- 
siastical  intercourse  was  maintained  after- 
wards. It  remained  for  another  contro- 
versy, that  respecting  the  "double  pro«s- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,**  to  raise  smouldering 
fire  into  flame,  and  to  break  asunder  Easteni 
and  Western  Christendom,  so  that  they  oertr 
again  have  been  wedded  together  in  outward 


Zoonolatm  or  Zcoiiolateni.— Those 

who  worship  images.    A  name  applied  by  the 
Iconoclasts.    From   icon,   "  an  image,***  and  , 
latreuo,  **  I  worship.'* 

Zconostasis. — A  screen  used  in  Greek 
churches  corresponding  in  position  to  oar 
altar-rails,  but  so  formed  as  to  conceal  the 
altar  from  the  congregation.  Only  the  cleii^ 
are  permitted  to  enter  within  the  space  Outs 
hidden,  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  cttf- 
tom  of  keeping  the  Holy  of  Holies  so  sacred 
as  only  to  be  entered  by  the  high  priest  Th^ 
iconostasis  is  so  called  because  it  is  adorned 
with  sacred  pictures  (Icons).  [See  Obzu 
Church.] 

Idealists.— That  class  of  thinkers  who 
place  the  first  beginnings  of  all  knowledge  in 
self -consciousness.  The  dictum  of  Bes  Cartes, 
"Cogito,  ergo  sum,^  is  the  foundation  of 
idealism,  superior  to  all  sensation  or  recopi* 
tion  of  the  material  world.  The  deductions 
derived  from  this  principle  were  many  and 
various.  In  some  cases  it  led  to  the  belief  in 
an  infinite  Being  in  whom  all  intelligence  is 
centred,  man  and  nature  are  absorbed  in  this 
Being,  human  freedom  is  lost  in  an  aheolut^i 
fate,  God  Himself  loses  His  personality, 
and  becomes  s^'nonymous  with  the  anirerae. 
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[Spinoia].  A^aiiut  this  philosophy  of  self- 
■"ozuciooaness  Lockx  [q.v.]  put  forth  his 
theory,  which  rested  all  knowledge  in  sen- 
sation—a  theory  which  seemed  to  put  oat  of 
view  any  doctrine  of  absolute  goodness  and 
lowered  morality  to  mere  expediency.  The 
revolt  from  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  scep- 
ticism of  Httxb  [q.v.]  and  called  forth  the  keen 
criticism  of  Leibnitz  [q.v.]  The  greatest  of  all 
the  Idealists  was  Kant  [q.v.],  who  investigated 
with  wonderful  insight,  honesty,  and  courage, 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  and  the 
vidue  of  d  priori  notions.  His  principles 
v^UR  were  pushed  to  atheistic  conclusions  by 
FicHTi  [q.v.],  from  whose  system  not  only 
(rijd,  but  Nature  seemed  to  disappear,  land- 
ing him  in  sheer  negation,  but  driving  him 
by  the  very  absurdity  of  it  to  reaction,  which 
We  fair  to  restore  him  to  Christian  belief. 
[The  Idealistic  views  of  Hbobl  [q.t.]  as  of 
the  others,  will  be  found  und^  their  names.] 
Idealistic  theories  still  prevail  in  Germany, 
and  seem  to  vary  between  Atheism  and  Pan- 
theioD ;  the  objective  reaHty  of  Christianity 
i«  set  aside,  and  while  one  claM  substitutes  for 
:i  Ideological  theories  of  a  Christianity  which 
ii  purely  spiritual,  free  from  the  trammels  of 
historical  detail,  another  arrives  at  the  con- 
ri^tion  that  God  is  one  with  the  universe,  lost 
in  a  vague  abstractitm  which  attracts  no  love 
and  awakens  no  fears,  which  clothes  with  its 
tilmy  veil  the  nakedness  of  infidelity.  There 
ii,  however,  also  a  better  side  of  Idealism, 
the  oonsciouflnesa  which  cannot,  any  more 
UuQ  in  any  other  system  of  thought,  always 
^nd  its  knowledge  complete  in  every 
particular,  but  is  a  consciousness  still,  that 
trud  spedES  to  the  soul  of  man.  "  I  will 
hearken  what  the  Lord  God  will  say  unto 
me  '*  may  be  called  Idealism,  and  it  is  a  very 
deep  and  true  faith,  one  not  to  be  broken. 

Identity.— This  word  has  several  appli- 
•-atioos  in  theological  language.  [1].  It  is  used 
by  some  of  the  Uerman  philosophers,  as  Fichte 
und  ScheUing,  to  express  the  sameness  of  God 
with  the  universe.  [2].  It  is  applied  in  a  totally 
different  sense  by  orthodox  writers,  e.^.  Bishop 
Butler,  to  express  the  continuity  of  the  indi- 
vidoal  man  in  all  stages,  whether  in  this  world 
or  the  next.  The  partides  of  the  human  body 
flange  every  hour,  yet  the  man  remains  con- 
anotu  that  he  is  the  same  person  that  he  was 
in  childhood,  and  Butler  founds  his  argument 
Qpon  this,  that  in  spite  of  all  changes  which 
d-4th  shall  bring,  the  conscious  identity  will 
i^^niain.  [3].  A  third  use,  which  perhaps  may 
be  hardly  considered  worth  mentioning,  is 
oudo  by  a  small  sect  of  our  day,  which  holds 
that  the  English  race  are  the  descendants  of 
the  ten  trib^  of  Israel,  and  this  opinion  is 
known  by  them  as  *'The  Identity." 

Ideology  is  a  term  applied  to  the  endea- 
roars  to  reconcile  belief  in  the  spiritual  truths 
'»r  Christianity,  with  rejection  of  all  the  mira- 
coloiu  narratives,  and  the  greater  portion  of 


the  rest.  The  writer  who  first  presented  this 
theory  in  a  complete  and  systematic  form  was 
David  Stbavss  [q.v.],  who  professed  to 
subject  the  New  Testament  to  an  analysis 
which  should  precipitate  all  erroneous  matter, 
and  leave  the  true  essence  of  Christianity  in 
a  pure  state.  Such  a  method  started  from  the 
assumption  that  all  miracles  are  incredible,  as 
contrary  both  to  philosophical  principles  and 
to  experience.  But  this  assumption  being 
made,  the  belief  in  miracles  had  to  l^ 
accounted  for,  and  this  the  Ideologist  pro- 
fessed to  do.  He  would  rip  in  pieces  the 
forms  in  which  they  were  presented,  and 
explain  the  real  significance  of  the  narratives. 
He  had  no  misgiving  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  show  that  the  narratives  were  myths 
as  regards  the  letter,  but  were  nevertheless  to 
be  treated  vith  respect  as  symbols  of  true 
ideas.  The  facts  did  not  occur,  save  in  inner  hu- 
man consciousness,  but  were  in  fact  aspirations 
after,  and  presentiments  of,  eternal  realities. 
Now  this  was  a  very  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  older  sceptical  method,  which  denied 
the  miracles  on  the  very  ground  that 
the  doctrines  which  they  were  declared  to 
attest  were  repulsive  to  tiie  moral  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  sceptic  denied  the  doctrine 
df  the  Atonement  on  the  ground  that  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  true  notion  of  God ;  whereas 
the  Ideologist  declared  that  there  is  in  the 
breast  of  man  such  a  need  felt  of  atone- 
ment, that  the  death  of  Christ  was  invested 
by  human  imagination  with  the  attributes  of 
a  Divine  sacrifice.  It  was  the  need  felt  within 
the  soul  of  men  everywhere  which  led  them 
to  take  one  noble  and  beautiful  hero,  such  as 
Strauss  always  declared  Christ  to  be,  and  to 
attach  to  him  a  mythic  Incarnation,  repre- 
senting union  with  God,  and  in  fact  all  the 
cardinal  beliefB  of  religion. 

Such  an  admission,  that  Christian  principles 
are  in  union  with  the  instincts  of  human 
nature,  was  at  least  a  blow  delivered  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  old  scepticism.  But  it 
was  retorted  that  there  are,  and  always  have 
been,  men  who  reject  Christian  doctrines, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  the  invention 
of  the  human  mind.  The  very  existence  of 
Scepticism  is  an  argument  against  the  first 
principles  of  the  Ideologist.  The  Christian 
doctrine  teaches  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  chance,  that  all  facts  are,  as  the  Materialist 
contends,  the  concrete  results  of  some  absolute 
principle,  some  unseen  and  general  law  which 
cannot  be  broken.  Every  event  is  **  a  link  in 
a  chain,  which,  according  to  Materialists,  had 
no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end ;  which, 
according  to  Theists,  is  fastened  by  each  ex- 
tremity to  the  throne  of  God."  But  all  men 
confess  that  the  application  of  this  law  is  so 
mysterious  that,  so  far  from  our  being  able  to 
foretell  the  course  of  events,  we  are  utterly 
confounded  with  the  sequence  of  them  in 
secular  history,  and  in  personal  life.  **  Nothing 
is  so  probable  as  the  unlikely,"  is  a  paradox 
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which  has  become  a  truism..  And  the  reason 
is  first  of  all  that  **  the  ideal,*'  in  the  words  of 
Hegel,  "is  never  realised."  Or,  as  Hooker 
puts  it,  **All  things  besides,  God  excepted, 
vary  somewhat  in  possibility  which  as  yet 
they  are  not  in  act.*'  The  Ideologist  is  baffled 
by  the  contradictions  of  fact,  the  Christian 
finds  an  explanation  of  them  in  the  revelation 
of  the  Bible.  And  though  it  is  certain  that 
man  could  never  have  discovered  for  himself 
the  facts  and  doctrines  there  displayed,  yet, 
as  Coleridge  has  demonstrated,  when  they 
are  revealed  to  us  from  without,  the  spirit 
of  man  is  able  to  examine  them,  and  to  find 
that  they  fulfil  all  the  conditions,  and  to 
assent  to  them  as  true.  [See  these  principles 
worked  out  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Canon 
F.  C.  Cook  in  Aids  to  Faith,  pp.  133-146.] 

Zdolatrr. — The  word  idol  in  Greek  signi- 
fied originaUy  an  "image"  or  "phantom,"  and 
had  no  connection  with  the  idea  of  worship. 
It  was  a  fancy  of  the  mind,  as  opposed  to  a 
reality  [Plato,  Phado\  Xx)rd  Bacon  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  in  his  famous  enu- 
meration of  the  four  classes  of  idols.  Secondly, 
the  Greeks  used  the  word  to  represent  a  Uke- 
ness,  whether  by  picture,  or  sculpture,  or 
stage  representation.  The  Old  Testament 
Septuagint  is  the  first  book  to  take  the  word 
in  a  bad  sense — ^that  of  an  image  used  as  an 
object  of  worship.  The  Second  Command- 
ment forbade  such  worship,  and  even  the 
making  of  any  image  [Deut.  iv.  12,  15-181 
The  idolatry  into  wluch  the  Jews  fell  through 
following  the  example  of  the  surrounding 
nations  is  chronicled  for  us  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  came  utterly  to  an  end  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  word  idolatry, 
whicli  is  a  Christian,  not  a  classical,  word  [1 
Cor.  X.  14 ;  Gal.  v.  20  :  Col.  iii.  6  ;  1  Pet  iv.  3], 
conveyed  to  a  Jew  of  the  Christian  era  an 
idea  as  hateful  as  to  a  Christian.  A  few  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  Christians  would  have 
tolerated  any  images  in  their  places  of  wor- 
ship. Then  appeared  symbols,  such  as  the 
Dove,  the  Grood  Shepherd,  as  found  in  the 
Roman  catacombs.  Frobably  the  cross  was 
in  use  from  the  first,  but  the  crucifix  came 
much  later.  Whether  the  use  of  images  in 
churches  leads  to  idolatry,  is  a  question  in 
dispute  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. The  use  of  figures  in  sculpture  and 
stained  glass  windows  is  declared  by  some  to  be 
not  compatible  with  the  letter  of  the  Second 
Commandment,  but  a  Protestant  as  decided  as 
Dr.  Arnold  declared  that  the  Incarnation  set 
aside  that  letter,  for  God  came  **  in  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  flesh."  Protestants  hold  that 
there  is  still  a  great  danger  in  setting  up 
images  in  churches  of  superstitious  use,  and  of 
confusing  a  symbol,  harmless  in  the  abstract, 
until  it  becomes  a  fetish.    [Iconoclast8.1 

Zgnatiiis,  St.  [ft.  27,  d.  107].— One  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  a  martyr  early  in  the 
second  century.    He  was  Bishop  of  Antioch 


for  forty  years  [a.d.  67-107].  An  anci 
tradition  declared  him  to  be  tlie  child  wb 
our  Lord  took  into  His  arms  [31att.  xviii. : 

About  the  year  107,  soon  after  the  death 
St.  John,  the  Emperor  Trajan  visited  Anii-j 
on  his  way  to  Armenia.      Am    soon   as 
arrived  in  the  city  there  seems  to  have  t-ei 
either  a  sudden  alarm  or  an  acto&l  ooauni^c 
ment  of  persecution;  and,  the   a^cd  Bishi 
practically  inteipreted   the    saying    of   oi 
Lord,  **  The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  f < 
the  sheep,"  by  appearing  before  the  Empeit* 
and  endeavouring,  by  his  own  submissxcm  ! 
mait3nxiom,  to  djraw  off  attention   from  h 
fiock,  and  so  save  their  Uvea.     Trajan  himwi 
examined  the  aged  saint,  aocnsing'  him  •_ 
wickedness  in  professing  a  religion  cxintnir 
to  the  conmiaxids  of  Caesar,  and  in  persiiaAlim 
others  to  do  so  to  their  destruction.     The  fs 
man  claimed  the  name  of  Theophoros, 
God-'bearer,  and  said  that  since  he  bore  ChiiA 
within  him — doubtless  referring  to  thB  words. 
<*  Stronger  is  He  that  is  in  yon  than  he  th^^t 
is  in  the  world  " — ^wicked  spirits  had  d^iartej 
from  him,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  called  after 
such  a  manner  for  refusing  to  worship  tHo» 
false  gods  which  were  nothing  else  than  wicked 
spirits.    When  Tnnan  asked  for  an  expkiu- 
tion  of  "bearing  Christ,"   Ignatina  replied. 
*' There  is  but  one  God,  who  made  hesTen 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them;    and  one  Jesns  Christy  His  only-be- 
gotten Son,  whose  kingdom  may  I  enjoy." 
Trajan  knew  the  story  of  our  Lord,  snd 
asked,  *'  His  kingdom,  do  you  say,  who  was 
crucified    under   Pontius    Pilate?"     "Dost 
thou    carry,   then.  Him  who  was  craciSed 
within  thee  P ' '    And  when  Ignatius  answered, 
"I  do,  for  it  is  written,   I  will  dwell  in 
them,  and  walk  in  them,"  the  Emperor  pro- 
nounced his  condemnation,  as  having  cod- 
fessed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Crucified, 
and  commanded  that  he    should   be  taten 
to  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  the  bessta 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.    T^^ 
holy  man  heard  his  sentence,  and  cried  oaU 
"  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  vouch- 
safed  thus  to  honour  me." 

It  was  a  weary  journey  for  an  old  maiL 
How  long  it  took  we  are  not  told,  l>at 
Ignatius  was  so  old  and  harmless,  that 
the  ten  soldiers  who  had  charge  of  hin 
were  constrained  to  make  it  as  easy  as  ihey 
could,  and  rested  for  some  time  at  town^ 
on  their  way.  When  at  Smyrna  the  oJJ 
Bishop  wrote  letters  to  the  Boman  ap<l 
five  other  Churches,  who  had  sent  to  give  hiio 
all  they  could — ^their  loving  syinpathT— 
and  whom  he  specially  exhorted  not  to  m&^e 
any  attempt  to  rescue  him.  At  Smjnu  be 
met  Polycarp,  and  after  he  had  rested  enoogb 
to  gain  strength  for  another  stage,  thesoldit^f 
led  him  on  to  Troas,  where  he  was  comforted 
with  the  good  news  that  no  further  pn«eca- 
tion  had  taken  place  at  Antioch  since  he  h»d 
left,  and  that  therefore  the  purpose  (d  hit 
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urender  had  been  answered.  In  spite  of 
le  dangeiB  which  open  symp&thy  with  a  con- 
emned  Chiistian  must  have  entailed,  the 
^urney  of  the  well-known  old  Bishop  was 
Imost  a  triumph  the  whole  way.  And 
tither  the  warmth  of  friends,  nor  this  pro- 
mgation  of  the  pain  and  expectation  of 
Lirt}'Ttlom  dauntea  him.  '*  Whether  fire, 
r  the  cross,  or  the  assault  of  wild  beasts 
wait  me,  let  all  come,"  said  he,  **  so  that  I 
ttv  gain  Christ." 

There  most  hare  been  a  very  short  time  to 
rait  after  he  came  to  Kome.  On  Dec. 
Dth.  107,  the  people  were  collected  in  the 
lavjan  Amphitheatre  (now  called  the 
ulisenm)  to  witness  the  athletic  sports, 
keSf  and  gladiatorial  fights,  in  which  the 
lomans  so  delighted.  It  was  made  known 
^t  the  Emperor  had  sent  them  a  prisoner 
>r  higher  Bport,  and  there  arose  an  impatient 
ry  of  **  Christiaiui  to  the  lions,"  as  a  signal 
)r  him  to  be  brought  out.  Then  this  white- 
^itd  and  harmless  old  man  of  eighty  or 
lore  was  led  into  the  midst  of  the  arena, 
Q<1  torn  to  pieces  by  the  uncaged  beasts 
efore  the  eyes  of  all  the -ladies  and  gentle- 
iPQ  of  Rome.  As  he  had  prayed  that  it 
light  be,  Ignadns  died  almost  instantly,  and 
hin  his  friends  came  in  the  erening,  after 
tie  "Bport"  was  over,  and  the  amphitheatre 
ItAred  of  its  spectators,  they  found  only  two 
r  thne  gnawed  bones  to  gather  up  and  carry 
ark  to  AntiodL 

The  writings  of  this  Father  have  been  a 
abject  of  keen  eontroversy.  The  translation 
ubiished  by  Archbishop  Wake,  and  which  is 
^nly  accessible  through  Hone's  Apocryphal 
•^w  Testament^  comprised  seven  Epistles,  viz., 
:>  the  Ephesians,  the  Magnesians,  the  Tral- 
W4.  the  Romans,  the  Fhiladelphians,  the 
mynupans,  and  to  Polycarp.  To  these 
Av?  been  added  six  others,  and  this  aug- 
mented collection  is  called  by  critics  *'  The 
Ipiitlet  of  tks  Long  Recension  ;  "  they  were 
Mary  to  Ignatius,"  *' Ignatius  to  Mary," 
To  the  Tarsians,"  "  Philippians,"  "An- 
iochenes,"  *•  Hero."  It  has,  however,  been 
ifiaoiutrated  that  these  were  forgeries  of 
^  end  of  the  fourth  century.  But  a  chal- 
f^  was  also  raised  against  the  other  seven, 
n  the  ground  that  the  view  of  episcopacy 
riufh  the  writer  of  them  holds  belongs  to  a 
iitir  date  than  the  second  century.  This 
tt^ick  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
''Tery  of  a  Syriac  copy,  now  in  the  British 
ilQ«*^um,  which  only  contains  three  of  the 
'pistlee,  viz.  to  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesians, 
^i  the  Romans,  and  which  was  edited  and 
'aUiiihed  by  the  late  Canon  Cureton  in  1846. 
rhis  is  known  as  The  Short  Beeension.  It 
(^8  eagerly  taken  up  by  some  scholars, 
nd  as  eagerly  repudiated  by  others,  who 
fiaintained  that  Cureton's  was  meroly  a 
Claimed  edition.  In  consequence,  the  present 
^«med  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
"ho  had  been  engaged  in  a  Commentary  on 


St.  Paul's  Epistles,  turned  aside,  and  gave 
many  years  to  "  the  Apostolic  Fathers."  In 
1886  he  published  the  result  of  his  labours  on 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp  in  three  goodly 
volumes,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  learned 
and  exhaustive  critical  treatise  which  has  ap- 
peared in  this  century.  No  mystery  is  left 
unsolved,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  seven 
Epistles,  or  The  Middle  Recension,  is  established 
beyond  controversy. 

The  central  idea  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
may  be  expressed  in  the  words  **  One  Faith." 
And  that  with  him  is  the  historical  Christianity 
of  the  Gospel  in  continual  activity  in  the  lives 
of  men.  He  quotes  the  New  Testament  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Old,  prefacing  his 
quotations  with  "it  is  written."  The  Eucharist 
is  with  him  the  centre  of  Christian  worship. 
He  is  the  first  writer  to  use  the  expression 
•'Catholic  Church." 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar,  St.  Ignatius 
was  commemorated  on  Dec.  17th ;  in  the 
Roman  it  is  Feb.  1st. 

Ignatius  Loyola.    [Loyola.] 

Zgnoraace,  in  theological  language,  is 
the  want  of  knowledge  in  one  who  might 
have  acquired  it,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  "Nescience,"  which  merely  implies 
absence  of  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  distin- 
guished by  writers  on  casuistry  into  many 
grades.  Thus  a  man  may  hold  altogether 
false  opinions  through  his  bad  education  or 
through  circumstances  which  are  none  of  his 
own  making.  He  errs,  not  because  he  intends 
or  wishes  to  do  so,  but  because  he  knows  no 
better.  He  does  not  sin  against  light.  This 
is  defined  as  "  invincible  ignorance."  But  it 
is  clear  that  in  matters  so  all-important  as  the 
soul's  healtii,  it  is  incumb«Qt  on  every  man  to 
learn,  as  far  as  he  has  opportunity,  the  prin- 
ciples of  faith  and  practice,  and  therefore  he 
who  holds  false  opinions  or  possesses  evil 
habits,  because  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  facts  and 
arguments  which  piess  themselves  upon  him, 
is  culpable,  and  hence  we  have  distinctions 
of  "  simply  vincible,"  of  "crass," of  "affected" 
ignorance.  By  the  latter  is  to  be  understood 
the  wilful  state  of  blindness  to  truth  in  which 
a  man  remains  for  the  very  purpose  of  sin- 
ning the  more  freely,  "loving darkness  rather 
than  light  because  his  deeds  are  evil."  Such 
ignorance,  far  from  exculpating,  aggravates 
sin.  It  is  clear  that  the  various  lands  of 
ignorance  here  named  do  not  all  spring  from 
the  same  root.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  intel- 
lectual shortcoming.  "Want  of  ideas,"  or 
failure  to  discover  the  connection  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have,  or  again,  of  following  them 
out  to  their  conclusions — these  are  the  causes 
to  which  Locke  traces  ignorance,  and  all 
these  are  clearly  errors  of  the  intellect ;  but 
when  the  will  enters  in,  and  we  do  not  believe 
because  belief  would  interfere  with  our 
pleasure  or  Oonvenience,  that  is  a  sin  of  the 
heart.    And  it  is  this  which  men  need  to  be 
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wai'ued  of,  so  prone  are  we  to  spiritmd  ano- 
dynes. And  no  subject  is  there  on  which  it 
behoves  us  to  be  so  wary  in  our  judgments  of 
others.  God  onlv  can  judge  where  involun- 
tary and  culpable  ignorance  are  divided  in 
each  case. 

Zgnorasitines  was  the  name  given  to  a 
community  formed  in  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  an  Abbot,  Bap- 
tiste  de  k  Salle.  The  object  was  to  give  free 
instruction  to  the  poor,  bDth  on  secular  and 
religious  subjects.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  France  in  1764,  the  Ignorant- 
ines,  having  adopted  their  views,  continued 
to  teach  them  till  they  themselves  were  ex- 
pelled twenty-six  years  afterwards.  They 
did  not  remain  long  in  exile,  but  were  re- 
called by  Napoleon.  It  is  said  that  they  now 
number  about  ten  thousand. 

Z.K.8. — One  of  the  commonest  and  oldest 
symbols  used  in  Christian  worship.  Three 
explanations  have  been  given  of  the  meaning 
of  the  three  letters:  [1]  That  tiiey  are  the 
initials  of  the  Latin  Jn  hoe  tigno  (vinee)^ 
the  writing  which  the  Roman  Emperor  Con- 
stantino is  said  to  have  seen  on  the  cross  of 
light  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  heavens. 
This  interpretation  may  be  dismissed  at  once 
as  unlikely.  [2]  That  they  are  the  initials  of 
Je9utL,  Bommum  Salvator ;  ("Jesus,  the 
Saviour  of  men  "),  This  is  perhaps  the  idea 
generally  current,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  at 
least  the  prevalent  interpretation  now;  but 
its  historical  accuracy  is  not  so  certain. 
[3]  That  they  are  the  first  three  letters  of 
the  Greek  IHCOTC  [Jesus^,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  nuddle  letter  H  is 
really  the  Greek  capital  letter  eta  (long  r). 
The  consideration  that  the  other  chief  mono- 
gram, which  was  what  Constantine  had  in- 
scribed on  the  labarum  (or  standard  of  the 
cross),  viz.  D  was  in  Greek  characters,  and 
was  taken  ^  from  our  Lord's  other  most 
usual  name,  viz.  Christ,  perhaps  favours  this 
third  view.  I.H.S.  within  a  circle  of  rays, 
is  the  favourite  device  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits. 

ndefonsiUi,  St.,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  was 
bom  there  in  607.  He  escaped  from  home  to 
the  Monastery  of  Agli,  in  632  was  ordained 
Deacon,  and  was  afterwards  made  Abbot ;  in 
this  capadty  he  attended  the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Councils  of  Toledo  1663  and  666], 
and  in  667  succeeded  Eugenius  II.  as 
Bishop  of  his  native  place.  He  died  on 
Jan.  23rd,  667,  and  is  said  by  his  writings 
to  have  greatly  conduced  to  the  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  in  Spain. 

ZUuminati [" the  enlightened  ones*']. — 
[1]  In  ancient  times  the  baptised  were  some- 
times so  called,  because  in  the  baptism  of  adults 
a  lighted  tapur  was  put  into  their  hands  as  a 
symbol  of  the  light  of  faith  and  grace  of 
which  they  were  now  possessed.     This  was 


not,  however,  a  primitive  custom.     [2J 
fanatical  sects  assumed  this  name  whii^  i 
the  first  in  Spain  towards  the  dose  of  the  i 
teenth  century,  the  other  in  Fnnce 
century  later.    As  is  intimated  by  their  i 
the^  both  claimed  special  illuminatioii 
insight  into  spiritual  and  divine  matten. 
The  Spaniards  included  under  the  title  w 
charged  by  the  Inquisition  with  maintained 
that  by  assiduous  pnyer  and  contemplr'^^ 
they  had  become  most  closely  miited  to  < 
and  that  thereby  they  had  attained  auch  | 
degree  of  perfection  that  they  stood  in  net  4 
neither  of  the  C^urch*a  saciame&ts  nor  of  p«« 
forming  good  works.  $.  After  the  snpimeKioi 
of  these  men,  a  similar  form  of  heresy  apptmrtr^ 
in  France,    llieir  founder,  Anthony  Backz.^. 
proclaimed  that  a  system  of  doctrine  and  pra£  • 
tice  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  exoellM 
and  superseded  the  whole  of  Ghriatianity,  and 
that  by  it  men  would  soon  so  oatstrip  thd 
saints  and  teachers  of  Ghristendom  in  tV 
possession  of  the  Divine  spirit  and  influeDte,; 
that  there  would  be  no  more  need  for  any  reii- 
gious  orders  or  other  Christian  institntioD&. 
[3]  A  secret  society,  half  religious  and  fcalf 
political,  was  also  so  called,  which  was  foundei 
m  1 776  by  Adam  Weiahaupt,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt,  in  Bavaria.    Tlii* 
society  was  modeUed  on  that  of  the  Jescit& 
and  was  started  as  a  means  for  gratifying  tht 
founder's  ambitious  schemes  of  power.     Ht 
formed  classes   of   novices    in  Ingoldetadt 
Munich,  the  Tyrol,  and  elsewhere,  which  hr 
managed  to  keep  in  due  order,  but  carried 
into  no  further  developBents  until  1780,  wfat-s 
the  acquisition  of  Baron  Adolf  von  Kniggv 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  society.    A  firm 
connection  was  established  with   the  Fnt- 
masons.     Three  classes  were  formed— [«]  of 
the  novices  who  were  styled  Kinervals,  (^j 
of  the  Freemasons  or  Scotch  knights,  [y]  of 
the  pupils  in  the  small  and  great  mysteries— 
and  the  society  began  to  spread  widely.    Ic 
1 784  Weishaupt  and  Yon  Knigge  fell  to  quar- 
relling, both  wanting  to  be  i?«ar  or  if^vw. 
and  in  the  same  year  a  decree  was  passed 
forbidding  all  secret  societies.    Next  year  a 
steady  persecution  began,  and  in  a  few  \v»n 
the  Illuminati  totally  collapsed  as  an  org&n- 
ised  body,    though    isolated    members  stiil 
lingered  on  here  and  there  for  some  time. 

ZmagoB  in  Chnrckes.   [Icokoculfts  ; 


signifies  in  Arabic  the  same  with 

Antistes  in  Greek,  a  "leader"  or  "governor. ' 
This  general  signification  is  particularly  ap- 
plied by  the  Massulmans  b^  way  of  eminesce 
to  him  who  is  head  of  their  oongr^iatioas  in 
the  mosques,  who  has  supreme  authoiitr 
among  the  Mahometans  both  in  respect  to 
spiritualities  and  temporalities.  There  an, 
however,  subordinate  Imams  in  the  towns  of 
Turkey  who  represent  the  chief  Imam,  but 
only  in  matters  of  religion.  When  the  Imam 
of   the   Mahometans   is  mentioDed  witkout 
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oxstuiirtioii,  the  meaning  is  always  restrained 
to  the  li^tful  saooeesor  of  Mahomet,  who  is 
the  fomitain  both  of  secular  and  sacred  juris- 
diction, all  manner  of  authority  being  lodged 
in  hifi  single  person.  For  this  reason  the  Ma- 
hmcetans  affirm  that  their  pretended  prophet 
hid  his  commission  and  legislation  given  him 
cm  the  model  of  Moees,  and  not  on  that  of  the 
Mes^ah,  who  declared  His  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world ;  in  consequence  of  these  preten- 
i^ions  the  Caliphs  took  tke  title  and  performed 
the  functions  of  the  Imam.  The  Mahometans 
^re  not  perfectly  agreed  concerning  the  dig* 
Ziity  of  this  office.  S«me  hold  the  Imamate  to 
^le  settled  by  Divine  right,  and  fixed  like  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  to  one  family.  The  Schiites, 
L>r  dijciplea  of  Ali,  maintain  that  it  belongs 
excIasiTely  to  his  family,  Ali  being  the  sole 
and  apparent  heir  of  Mahomet ;  so  they  will 
not  own  any  person  for  the  head  of  religion 
vho  camiot  pro-ve  his  descent  in  a  direct  line 
tr>m  this  first  Imam.  There  have  been,  acconJ- 
ing  to  them,  ftleven  Imams,  and  they  look  for 
the  coming  of  one  more  who  will  be  the  last, 
lather  Mahometans  declare  that  the  office  is 
tiot  so  unalterably  tied  to  genealogy  and  de- 
».ent  as  to  hinder  its  passing  from  one  family 
to  another.  The  Imams  belonging  to  parti- 
rakr  m<»quoB  are  like  our  parish  priests ;  they 
I'diciate  in  the  public  liturgy. 

Tmmacnlate  Conception.— The  doc- 
trine held  in  the  Chur&  of  Rome  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  and  bom 
without  the  taint  of  origntal  sin.  Hie  Festi- 
yH  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  first  began  to  be  observed  about  the 
twelfth  oentmy,  but  the  date  of  its  celebra- 
tion was  not  fixed  till  1439,  when  the 
C'ouncil  of  Basle  appointed  Dec.  8th  for  that 
pQrpofie.  It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
in  England  by  Archbishop  Anselm,  in  grati- 
tude for  Uifi  pr^ervation  of  the  Conqueror's 
:\*xt  in  a  great  storm;  its  observance  was 
d«K:Iared  optional  by  the  Council  of  Oxford, 
1222.  It  is  still  -retained  in  our  Calendar 
among  the  "black-letter  dajrs." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
was  first  taught  by  Peter  Lombard  about 
1160,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  St. 
Bernard,  but  was  recommended  as  **  a  pious 
opinion'*  by  the  Council  of  Basle.  It  was 
Tiot  exalted  into  an  article  of  faith  until 
I>»/c.  8th,  1864,  when  Pope  Pius  IX.  pub- 
lished the  Bull  **  Ineffabilis  Deus,"  declaring 
*'  rhat  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  first 
instant  of  her  conception,  by  a  singular  privi- 
i-i?e  and  grace  of  the  omnipotent  God,  in 
virtue  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  was  preserved  immacu- 
Ute  from  all  stain  of  original  sin.'' 

Zmmendon.    [Baptism.] 

Xnixaortality. — '*  They  are  not  to  bo 
board/'  says  the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Church 
of  England,  "  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers 


[t.^.  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament]  did 
look  only  for  transitory  promises."  We  shall 
see  immediately  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  this  assertion  of  the  Article.  But  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  doctrine  of  Immortality 
takes  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  theology 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation  of 
Moaee,  expressly  uses  the  argument,  that  Moses 
was  able  to  attest  that  his  doctrine  came  from 
Gk)d  by  appealing  to  the  temporal  instincts  of 
the  people.  Length  of  life  and  worldly  pros- 
perity were  the  promised  rewards  of  obedience. 
But  even  in  the  Pentateuch  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  of  a  revelation,  though 
dim,  of  a  glory  to  be  revealed,  and  certainly 
of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Our  Saviour's 
rebuke  of  the  Saidducees  declared  that  the^ 
erred  for  not  perceiving  this  [Matt.  xxii. 
29-33].  The  prayer  of  Balaam  [Num.  xxiii. 
10]  is  capable  of  no  other  explanation  than 
that  he  recognised  such  a  hope.  But  when 
we  come  later,  the  Psalms  of  David  are  distinct 
enough,  not  only  in  such  verses  as  Ps.  xvi. 
8-11  and  xxiii.  4-6,  but  in  the  whole  tenor, 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  they  breathe  alter 
Gk>d. 

This  belief  was  held  unfalteringly  by 
wise  heathens,  and  was  expressed  in  the 
plainest  terms  by  men  like  Plato  and  Cicero. 
The  effect  of  the  doctrines  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  appears  strongly  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Apocrypha ;  the  writers  of  Ecclesias* 
ticus  and  Wisdom  had  undoubtedly  in  Alex- 
andria become  acquainted  with  the  Platonist 
philosophy,  and  the  beautiful  hopes  which 
they  utter  must  be  unquestionably  traced  to 
the  light  which  had  been  thrown  for  them 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  writings  of 
men  whom  God  had  been  teaching  in  the  far- 
off  heathen  lands.  The  belief  is  also  so 
widely  spread  amongst  even  the  most  savage 
races,  that  it  may  be  almost  said  to  belong  to 
the  consciousness  of  humanity. 

When  we  ask  on  what  grounds  such  a  belief 
rests,  the  answer  must  not  be  too  hastily  given. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  very  existence  of 
self-consciousness  is  evidence  of  indestructible 
power,  that  the  very  ability  of  "  looking  before 
and  after,"  is  an  indication  that  the  soul  is 
not  bound  to  the  material  form.  But  to  this 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  soul  loses  its  con- 
sciousness in  sleep,  in  insanity,  even  'through 
narcotics.  Therefore  this  argument  cannot 
be  held  of  itself  convincing.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fact  of  the  dissQ{ution  of  the  body, 
and  the  absolute  disappearance  of  all  further 
evidence  of  the  soul's  existence*  is  no  indica- 
tion at  all  of  its  ceasing  to  bo,  because  all 
physical  investigation  goes  more  and  more  to 
show  that  the  soul  is  not  a  simple  bodily  func- 
tion, bound  to  the  brain,  as  materialists  have 
supposed.  All  physical  evidence  is  against 
the  theory  that  the  soul  is  a  part  of  the  body, 
and  forces  the  conclusion  that  it  has  a  peculiar 
existence  of  its  own. 
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Consequently  we  come  to  this — that  phy- 
sical investigation  is  baffled  in  this  question, 
and  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  some  other 
fonn  of  evidence.  Such  evidence,  Christians 
hold,  was  g^ven  in  ancient  times  by  GK>d  by 
Uis  Voice  within,  and  in  some  cases  by  out- 
ward revelation  as  welL  Men  believed  in  God 
because  He  spake  to  them  and  bade  them  so 
believe,  and  they  recognised  His  voice.  But 
the  revelation  was  consummated  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
We  have  seen  no  physical  facts  that  are  capable 
of  refuting  that ;  all  investigation  of  moral 
phenomena  supports  it.  [Evidbncbb.]  The 
Christian  revelation  declares  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  that  the  body  shall  rise  from 
the  dead  and  be  united  with  the  soul  again. 
To  deny  that,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  to  give  up 
Christianity  itself.  [1  Cor.  xv.  12-17.]  Cer- 
tainly religion  is  worthless  without  it.  [Rb- 
mraRBCTioN.]  We  believe,  then,  and  science, 
though  it  could  not  indeed  discover  the  tn\th, 
follows  it  and  acquiesces  in  it  as  reasonable, 
that  this  present  consciousness  of  ours,  though 
it  must  be  robbed  by  physical  death  of  its 
power  of  present  manifestation,  shall  not  be 
lost.  The  belief  in  a  good  and  faithful  Creator 
assures  us  that  we  are  made  for  something 
better  than  a  short  life  of  three  score  years 
and  ten,  that  the  winding  sheet  is  not  our 
rightful  vesture,  and  this  beautiful  world  is 
something  better  than  a  great  grave.  Because 
Gk>d  is  love,  because  He  is  good  and  His  works 
are  beautiful,  He  cannot  abandon  the  noblest 
of  His  works,  which  returns  His  love.  .In 
point  of  fact,  those  who  have  any  positive 
faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  are  also  believers 
in  Immortality;  but  nevertheless  the  two 
questions  are  quite  distinct. 

ZnunoTable  Feasts.  —  Those  feasts 
which  are  observed  on  certain  fixed  days  of 
the  year,  as  distinguished  from  the  Movable 
Feasts  which  vary  with  Easter.  Examples 
of  Immovable  Feasts  are: — Christmas  Day, 
The  Epiphany,  and  all  the  Saints*  Days. 

Immunity. — A  law  term,  implying  ex- 
emption from  public  burdens  or  other  legal 
obligation.  The  term  *' ecclesiastical  im- 
munities," therefore,  refers  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  this  kind  enjoyed  by  the  Church 
in  any  nation.  The  extent  of  meaning  of  the 
phrase  varies,  of  course,  in  different  countries. 

Zmpanatioii. — The  doctrine  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist.  It 
differs  from  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion  in  considering  that  the  elements  undergo 
no  change  of  thoir  nature,  but  remain  bread 
and  wine  after  consecration.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Consub- 

STANTIATION  [q.V.]. 

Impediment.    [Ma&riaob.] 
Implicit    Faith.  —  An  unquestioning 
belief  in  things,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 


teacher ;  belief  without  ezaminatioii  of  pnol 
or  reference  to  the  grounds  on  which  ti^e 
thing  to  be  believed  is  supported. 

Imposition  of  Kands.— The  cere- 
mony of  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  impartkjr 
spiritual  gifte  and  authority  is  very  ancitxt 
It  was  practised  by  Jacob  [Grcn.  xlviii.  U] 
by  Moses  [Numb,  xxvii.  18-23  and  Dect 
xxxiv.  9],  by  our  Lord  himself  [Mark  x.  V.], 
by  the  Apostles  [Acts  vii.  17,  18  ;  xix.  6]  uli 
their  successors  [1  Timothy  iv.  14;  v.t2\ 
and  its  use  in  the  rites  of  Confirmatioo  sni 
Ordination  has  continued  in  the  Church  in  ai 
ages  and  countries.  It  is  called  by  the  autkr 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  [Hebxevs  ri.  'J] 
one  of  **the  principles  of  the  doctrine  d 
Christ" 

Impropriation. — The  poaseuioa  an4 
use  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  by  a  layman. 

Imputed  BigliteonsnesB  signifies  b 

theological  language  the  righteousneas  "t 
Christ,  which  is  attributed  to  every  memW 
of  Him  because  thus  united  to  Him.  Beiiu- 
a  member  of  Christ  I  am  partaker  of  Hi.- 
holiness.  The  idea  is  beautifully  expressri 
in  Dr.  Bright*s  sacramental  hymn  : 

'*  Look,  Father,  look,  on  His  annhitwl  Fbee. 
And  only  look  on  ns  as  found  in  Hun." 

[See  Bomans  iv.  6,  7  ;  v.  18, 19 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21.] 

[JuSTlFlCATIOir.] 

Tw ft^^ii ^•^^yn , — This    was    the   subject 

which  occasioned  the  most  important  con- 
troversy in  the  Church  daring  the  firs 
four  centuries  of  its  life.  The  Gsuctiu 
Akian,  Apollinabiaw,  Nbstoszaw,  ElTT- 
CHiAN  heresies  all  turned  apon  Tarioo* 
phases  of  this  great  doctrine.  These  wul  b- 
found  under  their  reepectiTe  heads,  it  ooi.v 
remains  here  to  state  what  is  the  doctrine  -i 
the  Christian  Church  on  the  sa^ect.  It  i* 
that  the  Son  ol  Qod  took  upon  Him  hmsi: 
nature,  and  was  made  man,  in  order  ^' 
accomplish  the  work  of  our  salvation.  B 
took  to  Hims^  a  trao  body  and  a  reaMoab' 
soul.  The  reality  of  His  body  was  pn-^^ 
by  its  being  subject  to  the  aame  wmkaat^ 
as  our  own;  He  hungered,  thinted,  «!■ 
weary  as  we  are.  He  was  born  of  a  vas^s 
His  body  grew  from  boyhood  to  masibi*-^ 
He  died  and  was  buried.  If  He  had  &< 
taken  His  fleshly  substance  of  the  flesh  ol  H^ 
mother.  He  would  not  then  have  been  tn)} 
man  and  the  semblance  of  it  would  ic 
reality  have  been  a  deception.  But  ksTinu: 
been  eternally  the  Son  of  God,  He  v. 
without  ceasing  to  be  God,  became  the  >jc 
of  man;  true  man  as  He  was  tnie  God;  p«- 
sessed  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  body  and  a»^!< 
like  ourselves. 

Inoense.— Theuseof  this  inpaUic  wcnl : 
seems  to  be  of  very  ancient  date  m  the  Chan  -i 
The  fourth  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  speab  -^ 
it  as  being  offered  and  consuoied  at  the  litir 
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rhe  fallowing  pzuyer  trom  the  Liturgy  of 
>t.  Chryioatoin  indicates  its  significance: 
*We  offer  incense  to  Thee,  O  Christ  our 
jroti  for  an  odour  of  sweet  sf^iritual  savour ; 
yttjive  it,  O  Lord,  upon  Thy  holy,  heavenly 
kltar,  and  repay  nnto  us  Thine  abundant 
in<;7Gte3,  and  grant  them  abundantly  to  us 
Fhy  servants."  It  is  used  in  the  Roman 
LSiarch  at  the  Introit,  the  reading  of  the 
if>jtpel,  the  OfEertory,  and  the  Elevation  at 
11  i^  Mass,  also  at  the  Magnificat  and  at 
funerals.  The  use  of  it  has  been  revived  in 
iome  English  churches,  but  was  forbidden  by 
hb  Porchas  judgment.     [Rtfualism.] 

I21CI11S6  or  Seclvse. — Hermits  who 
ived  in  separate  cells,  and  never  left  them 
mie^s  in  case  of  great  necessity,  and  with  the 
-.imsent  of  their  bishop. 

In  Conui  Domini  [*'at  the  Supper  of 
he  Lord"]. — ^A  Papal  Bull,  the  work  of  several 
Popes,  issued  in  its  latest  form  by  Urban 
V'lII.  in  1627.  It  received  its  name  from 
h»  fact  that  it  was  annually  read  on 
Htondy  Thursday,  the  day  on  which  our 
Lord  instituted  the  floly  Sacnunent;  but 
ras  afterwards  generally  read  on  Easter 
Uonday.  A  copy  of  this  Bull  was  affixed  to 
he  doors  of  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Uihn  Latenm  at  Rome,  and  every  Metro- 
politan was  required  to  have  it  read  in  his 
hnrchea  once  a  year  or  oftener.  But  many 
ratholic  Sovereigns  objecting  very  strongly 
o  this,  Pope  Clement  ilV.  discontinued  its 
mblication  after  1773.  The  Bull  contained  a 
ammary  of  the  rights  and  powers  claimed  by 
he  Church  of  Rome,  and  anathematised  all 
iiose  who  infrin^  those  rights.  It  also  con- 
ained  a  malediction  of  all  the  principal 
^luistian  sects  by  name. 

Inoomprehennble.— The  word  "in- 
omprehensible  *'  as  applied  to  God  in  the 
^thanasian  Creed,  is  not  used  in  the  modem 
*^nse  of  "  inconceivable,"  implying  that  no 
laman  creature  can  have  knowledge  of  Him, 
>iit  »gnifiefl  that  He  cannot  be  comprehended 
within  limits. 

laoorraptililM. — An  ancient  sect  who 
uld  that  our  Lord's  body  was  incorruptible. 
Phis  they  explained  to  include  that  Christ  was 
^capable  of  suffering  any  change,  and  that 
ie  was  not  snaoeptible  to  heat  and  cold,  hunger 
ad  thirst,  etc  Eating  and  drinking  they 
onsidered  nnnecessary  loi  him. 

IllCIUnliant  comes  from  ineumbo,  '<to 
aind  diligently,"  and  is  properly  applied  to 
:^fr  minister  w'hose  duty  it  is  to  reside  in  his 
«'D«-Cce  and  employ  his  study  to  the  faithful 
li^:harge  of  the  duties  of  his  church. 

Tndepandwit  Xetl&odistB.  [Method- 

IxidepMideilts. — The    original    name, 
till  often  used,  of  that  body  ot  professing 
■'hruftiana  now  usually  known  as  Conorb- 
SBu— 18 


GATioNALisTs  [q.v.]  who  differ  from  Episco- 
palians in  having  no  gradation  of  ministry 
or  succession  of  orders,  and  from  Presbyterians 
in  having  no  gradation  of  courts  or  assemblies 
exercising  any  authoritative  or  judicial  func- 
tions. According  to  both  the  Episcopal  and 
Puritan  idea,  the  Church  consisted  of  the 
whole  body  of  professing  Christians;  and 
accordingly,  when  Romish  tendencies  began, 
in  and  after  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth,  to  exercise 
the  minds  of  Englishmen,  the  Puritan  idea, 
quite  as  much  as  the  Episcopalian,  was  to 
purify  and  preserve  Christian  doctrine  by 
Idtate  action  :  if  the  rulers  refused  to  act  in 
this  way,  no  other  means  of  action  occurred 
to  either.  The  founder  of  Independency, 
RoBB&T  BaowKB  [q.v.],  in  a  tract  published 
about  1680,  enforced,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrine  that,  religion  being  matter  of  the 
individual  conscience,  was  not  to  be  enforced 
or  extended  or  reformed  by  any  political 
action,  or  in  any  way  dependent  upon  it ;  that 
"  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  not  to  be  begun 
by  whole  parishes,  but  rather  of  the  worthiest, 
be  they  ever  so  few.*'  This  doctrine  implied 
that  if  the  State  was  neglectful  or  in  error  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  individual  man  or 
congregation  was  no  less  bound  to  separate 
from  error,  and  to  teach  and  practise  what 
was  true,  which  indeed  Browne  clearly  incul- 
cated. But  this  teaching  was  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  times ;  to  separate  from  the 
Church  was  then  to  rebel  against  the  State, 
and  was  therefore  a  crime  held  equivalent  to 
treason.  Accordingly,  even  under  Protestant 
Elizabeth,  Thacker  and  Coppin  [1583]  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood;  and  ten 
years  later  Barrow  and  Greenwood  (the  one 
educated  for  a  priest  and  the  other  for  a 
barrister)  also  suffered  for  opinions  which 
now  appear  the  merest  truisms.  By  1596  at 
least  twenty-four  persons  had  died  in  prison 
for  holding  similar  views.  Thus  hunted  out 
of  England,  Independency  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  which  then  occupied  in  Europe  the 
proud  position  of  being  the  sole  asylum  of 
religious  liberty.  Here  it  grew,  mainly  under 
John  Robinson,  to  whom  fled  Mr.  Henry 
Jacob  from  Bishop  Bancroft's  persecution ; 
but  in  1616  Jacob  returned  to  England,  and 
founded  the  first  regularly  constituted  English 
Independent  Churdi.  It  was  thus  that  In- 
dependency became  so  much  identified  his- 
torically with  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  the  identification  grew  gradually 
out  of  English  Church  and  State  policy  com- 
bined, the  Independents  being  compelled  to 
struggle,  from  religious  motives,  for  a  great 
deal  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  elemen- 
tary civil  right. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Indepen- 
dency increased  a  great  deal  in  secret,  though 
Laud  kept  down  the  outward  manifestation 
of  it  so  rigidly  that  converts  had  to  emi- 
grate to  either  Holland  or  America:  it  is 
computed  that  in  the  twenty  years  ending  in 
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1640  there  emigrated  to  the  New  World 
not  less  than  25,000  "faithful  and  freehom 
Englishmen  and  good  Ghristians,  constrained 
to  &rsake  their  dearest  home,  their  friends, 
and  kindred,  whom  nothing  but  the  wide 
ocean  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America 
could  hide  from  the  fury  of  the  Bishops." 
[Milton. J  The  growth  of  a  powerful  American 
community,  who  had  built  up  a  notoriously 
successful  and  religious  civilisation  upon  an 
Independent  religious  basis,  of  necessity  gave 
powerful  impetus  to  the  system  at  home, 
however  outwardly  repressed;  and  Laud  so 
strongly  felt  this,  that  he  actually  proposed 
to  send  out  a  bishop,  with  "  forces  to  compel, 
if  he  were  not  otherwise  able  to  persuade, 
obedience."  [Heylyn's  Life  of  Laud.]  All 
such  schemes  were  however  ended  by  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
the  Independents  came  face  to  face,  no  longer 
with  Churchmen  but  with  the  Presbyteiians. 
They  were  but  a  small  minority,  but  with 
American  prettige  behind  them  they  debated 
matters  with  some  success :  in  the  end,  how- 
ever, they  were  reduced  to  plead  for  bare 
toleration,  and  were  refused.  Toleration  was 
in  fact  then  as  alien  to  presbyter  as  to  bishop. 
On  the  other  hand.  Independents  like  Roger 
Williams  and  John  Milton  advocated  tolera- 
tion of  religious  opinion  of  the  most  absolute 
kind ;  affirming  that  even  if  a  man  were  an 
atheist,  so  long  as  he  was  of  moral  behaviour 
and  a  good  citizen,  the  State,  as  such,  had 
nothing  to  say  to  him.  This  seems  very 
little  to  say  now  ;  but  at  that  period  a  few 
Independents  (not  quite  all  even  of  them) 
were  the  only  men  who  dared  boldly  to  avow 
and  defend  such  views ;  and  even  they  were 
defeated  in  a  Puritan  assembly.  Gradually 
under  Cromwell,  however,  the  Independents 
came  more  to  the  front;  but  by  the  Restoration 
of  1 660  all  seemed  undone.  In  1 66 1  the  Corpo- 
ration Act  was  passed;  in  1662  the  Act  of 
Uniformity;  in  1663  the  Conventicle  Act;  in 
1665  the  Five  Mile  Act,  forbidding  a  Non- 
conformist minister  to  even  come  (unless  on 
a  journey)  within  five  miles  of  any  town 
where  he  had  formerly  ministered;  and  in 
1670  and  in  1673  various  of  these  provisions 
were  made  still  more  stringent.  King  Charles 
himself,  singularly  enough,  was  more  tolerant 
than  his  ministers  and  counsellors,  owing  to 
his  own  Romish  proclivities,  and  published  his 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1672 ;  but  he 
was  forced  by  his  Parliament  to  withdraw 
this,  and  men  like  John  Howe  and  John 
Owen,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  Yice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  were  forced  to  hide  in 
holes  and  comers,  only  preaching  by  stealth 
as  they  could  find  oppoi-tunity.  The  long 
struggle  only  began  to  end  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  was  immediatelv  followed  by  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1689;  but  since  then,  by 
slow  decrees,  the  various  civil  and  religious 
disabilities  of  Independents  and  other  Dis- 
senters have  been  gnidually  removed. 


The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Independsn 
was  to  enforce  the  power,  and   duty^ 
responsibility  of  the  individual  Choz^ 
of  the  individual  man :  each  had  to  do, 
respective  of  others,  his  or  its  own  duty  as 
fore  God.    It  would  be  unjust  to  regard 
struggle,  as  some  have  done,  as  being  earrii 
on  merely  against  the  Anglican  Church, 
was  partly  so,  no  doubt ;  but  it  'waa  far  wm 
against  a  feudal    tyttem  of    aSaaru  and  < 
opinions,  which  then  more  or  lees  ps^ade 
the  world,  and  affected  religion  as  it  did  oiht 
matters.    As  we  have  seen,  the  PreBbyterux 
equally  with  the  Churchman,  thoagbt  it  quit 
right  for  the  State  to  regulate  all  XBligiioQ 
nfiitters  and  forms  of  worship,  and  was  in  hi 
way  about  as  intolerant.    This  was  the  ida 
of  the  a^.    The  truth  is,  that  real  tolenxioi 
of  opinion  was  hardly  undovtood  at  all  ix 
those  da3rs,  and  some  even  of  the  very  ma 
who  had  suffered  for  conscience  sake  in  Las 
land,   tortured  and  hung  Quaken  in  Xev 
England  afterwards :  indeed  the  entirely  pas- 
sive but  dogged  resistance  of  the  Uuaken 
[FRIE29D9]  had  also   its  share,  and  a  t^ 
unportant  one,  in  bringing  about  the  trioiaph 
of  those  rights  of  conscience  which  the  In- 
dependents held  so  dear.    Still,  according  to 
their  light,  they  did  struggle  for  them,  sad 
therein  differed,  radically  from  the  Presby- 
terians and  other  Puritans,  whose  aim  was 
simply  to  substitute  one  ecclesiastical  sjstea 
for  another.    In  so  doing,  these  believed  their 
system  to  be  better,  of  course:  bat  still  it  w» 
to  be  set  up  and  obeyed ;  whilst  the  Indepm- 
dents,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  for  tb* 
right  of  every  man  and  every  Church  to  follow 
that  system  which  approved  itself  tocoosdeoca, 
and,  after  the  first  excesses  of  the  Brownie— 
(and  fierce  persecution  always  does  pToda<^ 
excess  afterwards  repudiated)— expressly  s^- 
mitted  that  godly  Chnstians  were  to  be  foon-i 
in  various  communions,  and  that  true  Chiis- 
tian  fellowship  might  therefore  be  held  viti^ 
them.    [For  a  brief  account  of  the  present  roo- 
dition  of  Independency  in  England,  see  Co>- 

GREOATIOKALISTS.] 

It  only  remains  to  notice  here  oeHiin 
modifications  or  differences  in  practice.  Ii 
is  obvious  that  extreme  Independener  most 
lead  to  isolation  of  individual  Churrhes. 
In  America  this  was  never  felt,  it  having  be^ 
always  customary  for  many  Churdies  in  a 
district  to  unite  in  counsel  and  advice,  iic<i 
for  consultation  on  general  matters  and  m 
ordinations,  which  latter  oeremonieB  harr' 
amongst  them  only  the  character  of  re- 
cognition, conferrini?  no  authority  or  inherent 
rights  upon  the  minister  **  ordained.''  Thi* 
amount  of  fraternal  union  was  natui^ 
amongst  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  umv^ 
both  in  religious  belief  and  the  strong  bon<^* 
of  common  persecution.  There  was  far  \e» 
of  it  in  English  Independency  for  many  yesi^ 
owing,  as  naturally,  to  the  difficulties  io  ne} 
communion  which  severe  repressifm  put  m 
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•rav.  With  greater  liberty,  however^ 
greater  reoognition  of  the  need  for  fra- 
i  ccM>pentioii ;  and  now  the  Gongrega- 
)  Union  and  subordinate  County  Unions 
nt  a  pretty  near  approach  to  the 
tit-an  syatem.  The  larger  organizations 
bowever  a  strictly  fraternal,  as  against 
^iitical  or  hierarchical,  character;  have 
lately  no  real  authority  over  individual 
rches;  and  even  in  the  case  of  radical 
rtore  from  the  accepted  theology,  or  from 
;  is  usually  termed  orthodoxy — as,  for 
t&ce,  Unitarianism,  which  of  late  has  to 
t  extent  grown  up  under  various  preachers 
Adep<endent  Churches — have  no  remedy 
!pt  to  withdraw  from  fellowship  with  the 
rch  conoemed :  they  cannot  depose  the 
ister  or  lake  any  further  measures.  Care- 
y  g^uazded  as  it  is,  however,  there  are  still 
ly  Independents  who  are  jealous  of  the 
i«ni  or  "  Union  **  aspect  of  Congregational- 
I ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that 
enli  of  overmuch  individualism  still  pre- 
□ifiate,  and  look  for  further  extension  of 
:  Fedeial  system. 

Independentsare  thelargest  religious  body  in 
Inited  States,  and,  next  to  the  Methodists, 
;tbe  largest  body  of  Dissenters  in  England. 
ri^tly  speaking,  ^ptists  should  be  included 
±(-iT  nombers,  as  the  latter  hold  precisely 
QiliT  views  regarding  Church  onier  and 
vtnunent,  and  lure  therefore  simply  a  sec- 
^  of  Independents  or  Congregationalists 
^o  reject  inhmt  baptism.  In  the  year  1886, 
rth^*  first  tame,  a  joint  session  was  held  of 
'  UaioM  of  the  two  bodies,  a  recognition 
identity  which  may  probably  be  carried 
L^Ji^T  in  these  days  of  comprehension.  In 
^  trine,  the  Independents  were  till  lately 
Most  without  exception  moderately  Calvin- 
*^-:  bat  of  late  years  what  is  known  as  the 
^>ld  Oiurch  sdiool  of  thought  has  made 
^■^*er  progress  among  them  than  in  any 
'pi-7  Dissenting  body,  and  the  same  may  be 
"1  cf  actual  heterodoxy  of  various  shades, 
*"^  *^^*  former  Independent  Churches  being 
^'Jtrntarian.  It  will  be  indeed  manifest 
'it  the  system  gives  great  facilities  to  any 
^m  o!  Strom?  character  and  eminent 
'"s  for  taking  and  maintaining  a  heterodox 
|^'»*J<»n,  since  he  can  only  be  controlled  by  the 
'7  ronaregation  which  has  probably  become 


jvian.  These  evils,  however,  it  is  con- 
j''^,  are  lap  outweighed  by  other  consider- 
■'W,  and  by  the  stimulus  given  to  individual 
"j'^nsibiUty.  A  remarkable  feature  about 
J,  ^nd^ncy  in  England  has  been  its  strong 
■lue-clagi  character,  and  the  large  number 

»«4lthy  men  whom  it  has  attracted  in 

J?I*n8on  with   other   Dissenting  bodies. 

rj;'^»m  is  probably  connected  with  the 

J"!j*?'»e  always   set  by  the  body  upon 

"^*^*^«n*l  education.     Kept    out   of    the 


Universities,  they  established  at  a  very  early 
date  ministerial  schools  of  a  high  class  (in  one 
of  them  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bi^op  Butler 
were  educated^  and  have  always  given  great 
attention  to  this  subject.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  Universities  have  been 
thrown  open  to  Nonconformists,  and  there  is 
at  present  a  movement  amongst  Independents 
for  combining  their  own  theological  machinery 
with  the  University  system,  which  has  however 
hardly  as  yet  taken  sufficient  shape  to  be  here 
described. 

Independents,  Scottish.  —  The 
Scottish  Independents  first  appeared  during 
the  Commonwealth,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  In  1729  Mr.  John  Glas  formed  a  sect 
of  Independents,  which  received  from  him 
the  name  of  Glassxtes,  who  are  also  called 
Sandbmanians  [q.v.].  The  present  sect  of 
Scottish  Congregationalists  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  James  Hai<- 
DAKB  [q.v.]  and  Bobert  Aikane  were  very 
active  in  preaching  among  them  and  in 
spreading  the  sect.  It  is  said  there  are  now 
about  two  hundred  churches  belonging  to  it 
in  Scotland.  They  held  the  same  doctrines 
as  the  English  Independents. 

Index  Sxpnrgatorins. — The  result  of 
examination  by  the  Roman  Church  of  all 
literary  worln  intended  for  publication, 
with  a  view  of  deciding  whether  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  State,  to  morals,  or  to 
religion.  Such  censorship  was  exerted  in 
early  times ;  thus  from  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantino,  those  books  which  had  been 
censured  by  the  Councils  were  often  prohi- 
bited and  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  the 
prince,  which  he  did,  not  only  in  virtue  of 
his  being  protector  of  the  Camons,  but  by  a 
purely  secular  and  original  right,  as  reasons 
of  State  directed  him.  The  Council  of  Nice 
condemned  Arius's  tenets,  and  the  Emperor 
Constantino  prohibited  his  books  by  a  severe 
edict,  by  which  those  who  concealed  them 
instead  of  burning  them  were  liable  to  heavy 
penalties.  In  the  year  398  the  Emperor 
Arcadius  set  forth  a  proclamation  against  the 
writings  of  Eunomius  and  the  Manicha^ans, 
at  the  instance  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  informed  him  that  they  had  been 
censured  by  the  Church.  Thcodosius  the 
younger,  after  the  CouncU  of  Ephesus  had 
condemned  Nestorius*s  books,  published  an 
edict  to  have  them  burnt.  The  censure  of 
the  Council  of  Chnlcedon  upon  Eutyches' 
books  was  confirmed  by  an  order  of  the 
Emperor  MMXjian,  which  prince  two  years 
after  condemned  the  Apollinarian  books  to  be 
burnt  at  the  request  of  Pope  Leo.  Justinian, 
in  636,  prohibited  by  edict  the  books  of 
Severus  of  Antioch  and  other  heretical 
authors,  animadverted  upon  by  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  under  the  Patriarch  Hennas. 
Continued  instances  of  the  same  kind  meet  us 
all  through  the  early  history  of  the  Western 
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Church.  Thus  Popes  Leo,  Gelasius,  oud 
Symmachus,  in  443,  492,  and  503,  ordered  the 
ManichaBan  writings  to  be  burned.  Pope 
Adrian  II.  condenmed  Photius's  books  to  the 
fire  in  the  year  868,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Rome  held  under  him.  Innocent 
II.  ordered  the  books  of  Abelardus  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  to  be  burnt  in  the  year 
1140,  after  St.  Bernard  had  got  them  con. 
demned  in  the  Council  of  Sens.  In  France 
the  privilege  of  examining  books  relating  to 
religion  and  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  Church  was  annexed  to  the  episcopal  autho- 
rity, because  *'  bishops  are,  by  virtue  of  their 
character  and  office,  the  proper  judges  of 
these  matters."  But  after  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  was  settled  at  Paris,  the  bishops 
delegated  part  of  their  authority  to  these 
doctors,  but  still  upon  condition  of  reservation 
of  their  own  original  right.  Thenceforward 
the  Doctors  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  at 
Paris  looked  upon  the  privilege  of  examining 
books  before  their  publication  as  one  of  the 
principal  prerogatives  of  their  corporation. 

With  the  printing  press  and  the  Reforma- 
tion  such  a  host  of  books  poured  in  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  read  and  decide  on  them 
before  publication,  so  the  Church  of  Home  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  appointed  a  commission 
to  examine  these  books  and  prohibit  if 
necessary.  Pius  IV.  in  1558  issued  the  first 
Roman  Index.  At  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Coimcil  in  1563  it  was  determined  to  put  the 
matter  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
and  Pius  V.  soon  after  appointed  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  with  a  Dominican 
Friar  for  its  secretary,  and  a  certain  number 
of  Cardinals  with  theological  professors  called 
Consulters.  Its  powers  were  enlarged  by 
Sixtus  V.  Many  editions  of  the  Index  have 
appeared,  notably  one  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1744.  The  Congregation  is  still  in  operation. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  besides  a  list  of  books 
which  are  prohibited,  there  is  a  list  of  those 
which  may  be  read  when  expurgated  from  the 
heretical  or  objectionable  passages.  Persons 
who  read  prohibited  books  are  forthwith  ex- 
communicated. 

India.  Rblioion  in.  [Brahminism; 
Braumo  Somaj;  Buddhism;  Mahometans; 
Parseeism  ;  Missions  ;  Colonial  Church.] 

Induction. — ^The  ceremony  of  conferring 
the  temporalities  of  a  living  upon  a  newly- 
nppointed  incumbent.  It  is  peiiormed  at  the 
church  door.  The  inductor,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  reads  a  legal  document,  and 
delivers  the  key  of  the  church  to  the  clergy, 
man.  The  latter,  unlocking  the  door,  enters 
and  signifies  his  possession  by  tolling  the  bell. 

Indulgences. — Dispensations  granted  by 
the  Pope,  remitting  that  temporal  punishment 
of  sin,  which  would  otherwise  be  inflicted,  either 
in  this  world  as  penance,  or  in  Purgatory. 

The  practice  of  remitting  penanoe  arose 
early.    In  the  Primitive  Chim^  the  penances 


imposed  on  those  who  disgraced  their  Chi 
tian  profession  were  often  very  severe,  sos 
times  extending  over  the  whole  lifetime,  i 
the  bishops  frequently  exercised  their  poi 
of  abridgfing  the  period  of  penance  or  (^ 
wise  relaxing  its  severity.  St.  Cyprian  m 
plained  of  the  laxity  of  the  bishops  in  t 
respect,  stating  that  they  often  gave  th 
Letters  of  Communion  without  so£{» 
inquiry;  and  others,  as  Tertulli&n 
Novatian,  wrote  against  the  principle  it* 
The  custom  afterwards  crept  in  of 
muting  penance  for  a  moziey  pa^inent,  t 
money  being  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  po 
and  other  pious  uses.  This,  of  goutk.  fti 
led  to  abuses,  and  finally  degenerated  tntut 
practice  of  granting  indulgences  for  mou 
In  1095  the  Council  of  Clermont  oSere-ii 
dulgenoes  to  all  who  should  take  put  in  tJ 
Crusades,  and  this  offer  was  confirmei  1 
several  subsequent  Councils,  induding  th< 
of  Lateran,  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Coostiw 
The  theory  of  indulgences  was  expoau* 
by  the  Decretal  of  Clement  VI.  as  folio*; 
'*  There  is  left  to  the  Chorch  an  infinite  ^^ 
of  merits  and  good  works,  founded  by  a 
Saviour  Himself,  and  increaaed  by  the  men 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saperarvi!']! 
works  of  the  saints.  The  disposal  of  th. 
treasure  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pastors  u 
bishops  of  the  Church,  but  the  Pope  hi 
supreme  control  by  virtue  of  the  power  d  i^ 
Keys,  and  is  able  to  remit  the  tempni 
punishment  of  sinners,  living  or  dmd,  h 
offering  to  God  instead  a  portion  of  this  ti4 
sure  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sin." 

In  1517,  Pope  Leo  X.  resorted  to  the  ai 
of  indulgences  on  a  lai^e  scale,  as  a  incaa«  •» 
gathering  funds  for  rebuilding  the  cbiin^ 
of  St  Peter  at  Rome.  The  Uoences  ioteQa 
different  countries  were  disposed  of  to  tV 
highest  bidders,  and  the  parchaaerR  of  th 
licences  were  then  at  liberty  to  make  wt.: 
profit  they  could  out  of  their  wares.  Ta- 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  had  aecrnvd  tS 
monopoly  for  Germany,  employed  ooe  ^"•'■s 
Tetzel,  a'  Dominican,  to  act  as  his  agent  ulI 
travel  over  the  country  extolling  the  feffic-^T 
of  his  pardons.  The  intemperate  lan^cac 
of  Tetzel,  and  the  moral  havoc  prodo€t'd  U 
his  teaching,  led  Luther  to  nail  op  ^^' 
**  Theses  "  on  indulgences  to  the  door  of  th- 
castle  church  of  Wittenberg,  vhich  (^i- 
tributed  materially  to  the  spread  of  the  Kef  ?- 
mation,  and  in  fact  originated  thBtmoyeataii 

The  text  of  these  indalgenoes  wu  *i 
follows ; — 

"  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  pity  cc 
thee,  N.  N.,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  ments  ct 
His  most  holy  passion.  And  I,  by  viitwcj 
the  apostolic  power  whidi  has  been  coniiW 
to  me,  do  absolve  thee  from  all  ecdeaastJy^ 
censures,  judgments,  and  pwudties  vhaci 
thou  mayeist  have  merited,  and  from  d^  ^^' 
cesses,  sins  and  crimes  whidi  thou  nwyest  h^' 
committed,  however  great  or  snormoiw  they 
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187  be,  and  for  wbataoeyer  cauBe,  even  though 
ifv  I^  been  reserved  to  our  most  H0I7 
ather  the  Pope  and  the  Apoetolio  See.  I 
hi:t  all  attainders  of  unfitness,  and  all  marks 
f  inikmy  thoa  mayest  have  drawn  on  thee  on 
i&  accadion;  I  remit  the  punishment  thou 
touldest  have  had  to  endure  in  Purgatory ; 
make  thee  anew  a  participator  in  the  Sacra- 
mU  of  the  Church;  I  incorporate  thee 
itfh  in  the  communion  of  the  Saints ;  and 
n:in«tate  thee  in  the  innocence  and  purity 
vhich  thou  wast  at  the  hour  of  thy  bap- 
ied;  so  that,  at  the  hour  of  thy  death, 
e  gate  through  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
ice  of  tonnents  and  punishments  shall  be 
yxd  against  thee,  and  that  which  leads  to 
e  Paradise  of  joy  shall  be  open.  And 
Duldest  thoa  be  spared  long,  this  grace  shall 
min  immatable  to  the  time  of  thy  last  end. 
the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
■i  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

'  Brother  John  Tetzel,  Commissioner,  has 
T)c«l  it  with  his  own  hand." 
Fhe  view  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
f<ird  to  indulgences  is  set  forth  in  the  22nd 
tide,  which  decUres  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
ardoQ  '*  to  be  a  '*  fond  thing  vainly  invented 
i  funded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture, 
:  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God." 

Endtdt  [Lat.  indultum^  "that  which  is 
nitd  as  a  favour  "]  is  a  licence  from  the 
:•&  to  a  corporation  or  an  individual  allow. 
of  something  which  forms  an  exception 
he  common  law  of  the  Church.  For  in- 
ice.  indulu  used  to  be  granted  to  kings 
princes,  giving  them  the  patronage  of 
e^a»tical  dignities  and  benefices  within 
if  realm ;  and  in  modem  days  indults  are 
:n  to  bishops  in  inclement  countries,  allow- 
th^m  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  Lenten 
.as  enjoined  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church. 

AfiUlibilit^  is  the  quality  of  not  being 
^  to  err  or  &n  into  mistakes;  the  quality 
Ii<:ated  in  Scripture  of  God  Himself, 
ith  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
low  of  turning.  '*  And  this  quality  has  also 
1  claimed  by  controversialists  on  behalf  of 
Chnrch,  greatly  as  they  have  differed  on 
qu(rtion  of  its  locality. 
l]  It  is  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ch,  regarding  herself  as  "  the  Mother  and 
tress  of  all  Churches,"  claims  to  be  in- 
ble  in  &ith  and  morals,  so  that  whilst 
h^^eft  discussion  is  allowed  to  her  members 
scatters  of  opiftum,  when  a  definition  of 
>  h  once  promulgated  by  her,  all  con- 
t-Tvr  is  at  an  end.  Thus  tiie  Church  has 
nnined  what  books  are  Scripture  and 
t  not;  therefore  it  is  not  open  to  members 
saUenge  the  Canon.  The  sense  of  Scrip- 
.  when  onoe  decreed,  must  be  accepted, 
a  doctrine  decreed  necessary  to  salvation 
^•ii  he  caUed  in  question.  But  this  claim 
lw»rtion  of  a  theory  which  covers  a  wider 
n<i,  namely  what  we  may  call  a  second 


view,  namely  [2]  that  the  Church  TJniversal 
is  infallible.  This  is  a  position  which  has 
been  taken  by  some  controversialists  who 
deny  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  these  we  may  subdivide  into 
those  who  place  the  infallibility  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  those  who  declare  that  it  is  in  sus- 
pense; that  the  Church  being  divided  into 
sects  has  lost  the  power  of  formally  declaring 
doctrines,  and  can  only  receive  it  back  through 
a  general  council  of  united  Christendom. 
But  this  latter  view  seems  to  involve  too 
remote  a  period  to  bring  it  within  practical 
limits,  and  the  controversy  is  therefore  nar- 
rowed to  the  question,  **  Has  the  Church  re- 
ceived such  power  from  its  Divine  Author  P  " 
The  Infallibility  of  Scripture  belongs  to  the 
question  of  Inspiratiok  [q.v.],  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  must  fii-st  of  all  assume  the 
special  authority  of  that  Church.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  opinion  of  Roman  theo- 
logians has  been  an^i^hing  but  clearly  ex- 
pressed on  this  point.  No  such  doctrine  was 
known  in  the  primitive  times;  but  it  grew 
with  the  centralisation  of  the  Church,  along 
with  the  assumption!  based  on  the  forged 
Decretals.  Even  when  it  became  a  dogma 
that  the  Church  had  an  infallible  power  of 
discernment,  it  was  not  certain  whether  it 
rested  with  a  general  council  or  with  the 
Pope  as  head.  The  Councils  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, and  Basle  asserted  their  superiority, 
but  the  question  was  left  undetermined. 
Even  the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  define  the 
doctrine,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  much  ques- 
tioning between  the  Gallicans  and  the  Jesuits. 
Perhaps  the  ablest  exposition  of  what  is 
substantially  the  Gallican  view  is  by  Car- 
dinal Newman,  as  given  in  his  Apohgia. 
**  Supposing  it,"  he  writes,  **to  be  tiie  will 
of  the  (>eator  to  interfere  in  human 
affairs,  and  to  make  provisions  for  retaining 
in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  Himself,  so 
definite  and  distinct  as  to  be  proof  against 
the  energy  of  human  scepticism,  in  such 
a  case  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
the  mind  if  He  should  think  fit  to  in- 
troduce a  power  into  the  world  invested 
with  the  prerogative  of  infallibility  in  re- 
ligious matters  .  .  .  And  thus  I  am  brought 
to  speak  of  the  Church's  Infallibility  as  a 
provision  adapted  by  the  mercy  of  the  Creator 
to  preserve  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  re- 
strain that  freedom  of  thought  which  of  course 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  natural  gifts,  and 
to  rescue  it  from  its  own  suicidal  excesses  " 
fist  edition,  p.  382].  Further  on  he  defines, 
nrst,  the  province  of  this  power,  then  its 
limits.  "  This  power,  viewed  in  its  fulness, 
is  as  tremendous  as  the  giant  evil  which  has 
called  for  it.  It  claims,  when  brought  into 
exercise  in  the  le^timate  manner— for  other- 
wise, of  course,  it  is  but  dormant — to  have 
for  itself  a  sure  guidance  into  the  very  mean- 
ing of  every  portion  of  the  Divine  Message 
in  detaU  which  was  committed  by  our  Lord 
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to  His  Apostles.  It  claims  to  know,  its  own 
limits,  and  to  decide  what  it  can  determine 
absolutely  and  what  it  cannot.  It  claims, 
moreover,  to  have  a  hold  upon  statements  not 
directly  religious,  so  far  as  this,  to  determine 
whether  they  indirectly  relate  to  religion, 
and,  according  to  its  own  definitiye  judgment, 
to  pronounce  whether  or  not  in  a  particular 
case  they  are  consistent  with  revealed  truth. 
It  claims  to  decide  magisterially,  whether 
infallibly  or  not,  that  such  and  such  state- 
ments are  or  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  Apo- 
stolio  depotiium  of  faith,  in  their  spirit  or  in 
their  consequences,  and  to  allow  them  or 
condeom  and  forbid  them  accordingly.  It 
claims  to  impose  silence  at  will  on  any 
matters  or  controversies  of  doctrine  which, 
on  its  9wn  ipse  dixity  it  pronounces  to  be 
dangerous,  or  inexpedient,  or  inopportune. 
It  claims  that  whatever  may  be  the  judg- 
ment of  Catholics  upon  such  acts,  these  acts 
should  be  received  by  them  with  those  out- 
ward marks  of  reverence,  submission,  and 
loyalty  which  Englishmen,  for  instance^  pay 
to  the  presence  of  their  Sovereign,  without 
public  criticism  on  them,  as  being  in  their 
matter  inexpedient,  or  in  their  manner 
violent  or  harsh.  And  lastly,  it  claims  to 
have  the  right  of  inflicting  spiritual  punish- 
ment, of  cutting  off  from  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  the  Divine  life,  and  of  simply  excom- 
municating those  who  refuse  to  submit 
themselves  to  its  formal  declarations.  Such 
is  the  infallibility  lodged  in  the  Oatholic 
Church,  viewed  in  the  concrete,  as  clothed 
and  surrounded  by  the  appendages  of  its  high 
sovereignty.  It  is,  to  repeat  what  I  said 
above,  a  supereminent  prodigious  power,  sent 
upon  earth  to  encounter  and  master  a  giant 
evU  "  [pp.  388,  389]. 

« InMlibility  cannot  act  outside  of  a 
de6nite  circle  of  thought,  and  it  must  in  all 
its  decisions,  or  depinitionb,  as  they  are 
called,  profess  to  be  keeping  within  it.  The 
great  truths  of  the  mond  law,  of  natural 
religion,  and  of  Apostolical  faith,  are  both  its 
boundary  and  its  foundation.  It  must  not 
go  beyond  them,  and  it  must  ever  appeal  to 
them.  Both  its  subject-matter  and  its  articles 
in  that  subject-matter  are  fixed.  This  is 
illustration;  it  does  not  extend  to  statements, 
however  sound  and  evident,  which  are  mere 
logical  conclusions  from  the  Articles  of  the 
Apostolic  depoaitum;  again,  it  can  pronounce 
nothing  about  the  persons  of  heretics,  whose 
works  fall  within  its  legitimate  province.  It 
must  ever  profess  to  be  guided  by  Scripture 
and  by  tradition.  It  must  refer  to  the  par- 
ticular Apostolic  truth  which  it  is  enforcing, 
or  (what  is  called)  defining.  Nothing,  then, 
can  be  presented  to  me  in  time  to  come  as 
part  of  the  faith  but  what  I  ought  already  to 
have  received,  and  have  not  actually  received 
(if  not)  merely  because  it  has  not  been  told 
me.  ^  Nothing  can  be  imposed  upon  me  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  what  I  hold  already — ^much 


less  contrary  to  it.  The  new  tnrtli  wkk^  i 
promulgated,  if  it  is  to  be  called  new,  mij 
be  at  least  homogeneous,  cognate,  implic: 
viewed  relatively  to  the  old  troth.  It  nici 
be  what  I  even  have  guessed,  or  wished.  I 
be  included  in  the  Apostolic  xerelation ;  aii 
at  least  it  will  be  of  such  a  character  that  m 
thoughts  readily  concur  in  it  or  c«desce  va 
it  as  soon  as  I  hear  it.  Pexba^  I  and  othdi 
actually  have  always  believed  it,  and  thconl 
question  which  is  now  decided  in  my  Ukai 
is  that  I  am  henceforth  to  believe  that  I  lu« 
only  been  holding  what  the  Apostles  hc-j 
before  me  "  [pp.  392,  393].  The  Caniiad 
tells  us  that  the  normal  seat  of  la&Uil-iiit 
is  the  Pope  in  Ecumenical  Council,  and  ^M 
out  that  there  have  been  eigliteen  vad 
Councils,  an  average  of  one  to  a  century ;  aa 
he  founds  an  argument  on  the  £m^  thiii  un 
Popes  on  the  whole  have  not  been  the  mf q  ^ 
greatest  human  genius ;  that  it  has  beenmdi 
viduals,  and  not  men  in  the  highest  aathantr, 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  theological  ixu]  lurv 
It  has  been  the  special  duty,  he  maintaiw,  u 
which  Providence  has  called  Borne,  to  ctasJ 
by  whilst  opinion  is  growing.  When  it  bid 
grown,  when  all  the  matter  has  been  v^nti< 
kted,  turned  over  and  over,  viewed  oo  <*n-rT 
side,  then  authority  is  called  upon  to  pronoun- 1 
the  decision  at  which  the  general  opinion  d 
the  Church  has  already  arrived  [p.  407]*.       i 

This  essay  was  written  by  the  Cardin&l  ic| 
1864.    Six  years  later  the  Vatican  Coan<JL 
after  strong  opposition,  formulated  the  cv 
article  on  In&Uibility  in  the  foUowiu?  lan- 
guage :  *'  Therefore  &ithfully  adhecing  to  t*je 
tradition  received  itom.  the  beginning  of  th'' 
Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of  God  oir 
Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  reliiri«-a« 
and  the  salvation  of  Christian  people  t^ 
Sacred  Council  approving,  we  teach  and  det'-  • 
that  it  is  a  dogma  divindy  revealed,  tli&t  t^ 
Raman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  tathidi*, 
that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  office  <-i 
pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  Tir!i< 
of  his  extrome  Apostolic  authority,  be  dcfm^ 
a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to  V-* 
held  by  the  universal  Church,  by  the  Di'td' 
assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed  P^<r 
[Luke  xxii.  32],  m  poeeeeted  cfthdt  imfeUi^i*''} 
which  the  Divine  Redeemer  tnUed  that  hii  Omt  ^ 
should  be  endowed  for  defining  doctrine  rsfer^af 
faith  or  m(*rale  ;  and  that  therefore  such  dtfi- 
nitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  trnr/pfw*-^ 
of  themseltesy  and  not  from  the  ooosent  of  t}te 
Church.  But  if  anyone,  which  may  God  artf; 
presume  to  contradict  this  our  definition,  let 
him  be  anathema.'*    [VATiCAir  Coirscn.'} 

The  proclamation  of  this  dogma  has  h«l 
some  important  results.  It  not  onlYf***^ 
deep  dissatisfaction  within  the  Roman  ChorrlL 
but  it  led  to  the  secession  of  the  "  Old  CUth>  i 
lies,"  and  to  the  Oerman  Falk  Uw»  [Ou» 
Catholics  ;  Falx  Law],  as  well  as  to  pw»J 
bitterness  between  the  Cliurdi  and  the  Frcni  h 
Republic.    Probably,  however,  it  is  not  le> 
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jgieal  than  the  GhiUican  theory  of  an  inter- 
littent  infsdHbility,  as  exercised  in  an  Ecu- 
leoical  Gonndl.  Neither  theory  can  stand 
hfi  test  of  history.  A  Council  held  at  Con- 
tantioople  in  680  condemned  the  Pope  Hono- 
iua  1.  as  a  Monothe&te  heretic,  and  the  fact 
m  urged  at  the  Vatican  CoandL  But 
alpable  historical  fact  failed  before  blind 
iigmatisiii,  and  all  Protestant  writers  agree 
.ithoat  a  shadow  of  question  in  the  dictum 
i  the  Nineteenth  Article,  that  **  as  the  Church 
f  JeroBsJem,  Alexandria  and  Antioch  have 
rred,  BO  also  the  Church  of  Borne  has  erred, 
Qft  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  oere- 
looies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith." 
Three  «tandard  writers  in  English  theology 
ftve  fully  combated  this  dogma,  viz.  Bishops 
loll  and  Beveridge,  and  Isaac  Barrow.  After 
u  publication  of  the  Vatican  decree,  Cardinal 
iewman  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
-hich  is  a  veiy  quaMed  defence  of  the  new 
i-gma. 

Infuit  Bavtism.— llie  propriety  of 
lu  practice  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
lew  taken  of  the  rite  itself.  If  it  is  held  to 
i  the  sign  of  admission  to  Church  member- 
up.  u  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  bodies 
i>  hold  it  to  be  ;  still  more,  if  it  is  held  to  be 
ao  a  vehicle  of  God's  grace,  which  may  be 
mvejred  without  the  recipient*B  actual  faith 
hough  that  must  be  guaranteed  and  fostered 
IT  the  sponsors),  as  is  apparently  the  view  of 
Id  English  and  other  Churches,  tiien  there  can 
i  little  doabt  as  to  the  advisability  and  even 
«  oeoeasity  of  baptising  the  very  young^ 
kildnm.  And  thus  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
te  of  circumcision  will  hold  good,  which  was 
vays  performed  on  the  eighth  day  after 
ith,  and  was  considered  the  sign  of  entrance 
to  covenant  with  God.*  To  those,  how- 
'T,  who,  like  the  Baptists  of  the  nresent  day, 
^eve  oonvezaion  and  faith  to  be  essential 
^ore  membership  with  Christ  is  possible,  the 
tutice  of  baptising  infants  must  seem  un- 
oiitable  and  even  wrong.  And  from  the 
St-  of  Tertullian  in  the  second  century,  on- 
irda,  there  have  frequently  been  divines  who 
It  and  expressed  misgivings  on  the  point. 
As  to  the  history  of  the  practice,  it  is  oon- 
wively  proved  that  it  prevailed  more  or  less 
inoet  from  the  very  beginning  of  Chris- 
^ity,  but  that  it  did  not  become  universal 
r  at  least  the  first  four  centuries — that  is  to 
^  M  long  as  the  snares  and  dangers  of 
athcnifm  surrounded  the  Christian  com- 
jnitioB  on  all  sides,  it  was  naturally  and 
'Jperly  felt  to  be  wiser  to  defer  the  baptism 
(hildren  till  such  time  as  they  might  be 
^ted  to  have  moral  strength  and  convictions 
['Ugh  to  resist  them.  But  as  soon  as  Christi- 
ity  had  established  itself  as  the  predominant 

Tbere  It  K>  flaineh  obsenzi^  and  doubt  about  the 
ith  habit  of  baptising  unMieljtea  and  their 
»n^,  that  nothing  can  be  proved  or  argued 


religion  throughout  the  civilised  world,  infant 
baptism  also  became  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice, the  need  for  postponement  till  a  riper  age 
being  done  away  with.    [Baptisu,  Spoxbobs, 

BTC] 

Zn&nt  Commimion  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  early  Church.  For  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions (a  work  which,  though  not  so  old  as  it 
claims  to  be,  almost  certainly  belongs  to  the 
ante-Nicene  period,  and  is  of  great  weight), 
of  St.  Cyprian  in  the  third  century,  and  of 
St.  Augustine  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth. 
The  practice  rested  upon  John  vi.  53,  and 
was  indeed  only  consistent  with  the  primitive 
view  that  regular  and  frequent  reception  of 
the  Holy  Communion  was  necessary  for  all 
believers,  except  catechumens  and  excommu- 
nicated persons;  and  so  the  very  youngest 
children  directly  after  theii*  baptism  were 
admitted  to  communion,  the  bread  being  very 
often  dipped  into  the  wine  for  convenience' 
sake.  We  have,  moreover,  a  continuous  stream 
of  authorities  to  show  that  the  custom  lingered 
on  more  or  less  languidly  in  many  parts  of 
Western  Christendom  till  the  twelfth  century 
at  least.  But  it  was  at  length  formally  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  the  Eastern  Churches,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  still  to  be  prac- 
tised with  certain  modifications ;  for  instance, 
in  the  Greek  Church  children  under  one  year 
old  are  not  communicated  except  in  cases  of 
dangerous  sickness.  We  remark  further  in 
passing  that  this  custom  obviously  dispensed 
with  the  need  for  the  rite  of  confirmation 
(or  laying  on  of  hands),  which  was  in  fact 
originally  nothing  but  the  concluding  cere- 
mony at  holy  baptism.  [CoKiriHMATiox  and 
Baptism.] 

Inferior  Orders.— In  the  early  Church, 
besides  the  three  orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon,  there  were  other  o£Bces  filled  by  men 
who  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  position 
between  clergy  and  laymen.  These  '*  Inferior 
Orders,"  as  they  have  been  called,  varied  in 
number  with  time  and  place.  Most  frequently 
there  were  Seadert  and  sometimes  also  Sub- 
Deaamtf  Exoreiata^  Ontiariea,  Acolytes,  and 
Singer;  These  orders  might  be  conferred 
by  priests,  and  were  not  considered  as 
''oroers**  in  the  same  sense  as  the  three 
universal  grades  of  the  ministry. 

Infidel. — One  who  is  not  among  the 
JUeleSf  the  latter  being  one  of  the  names  ^ven 
in  ancient  times  to  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
and  still  kept  in  that  sense  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer — e.ff.^  "  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful"  in  the  Burial  Service,  and  "a  congregation 
of  faithful  men"  in  the  18th  Article.  Thuj^ 
strictly,  an  infidel,  in  theological  language,  is 
an  unbeliever  in  Christ's  religion  as  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  In  the  Collect  for  Good 
Friday  it  is  synonymous  with  "  pagan  "  or 
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« heathen."  Jews  are  not  there  included, 
becaose  they  do  not  deny  a  Divine  revelation, 
nor  were  Mahometans,  seeiug  that  even  they 
acknowledge  the  God  of  Abraham  as  supreme. 
But  in  our  present  language  the  wora  is  re- 
stricted to  those  who,  having  heard  the  pro- 
clamation of  Christianity,  reject  and  oppose 
it.  The  title  would  not  justly  be  applied 
by  Churchmen  to  a  Unitarian  who  refused  to 
accept  the  Creeds,  seeing  that  he  holds  the 
faith  that  Christ  was  a  teacher  who  came  from 
God,  however  much  may  be  lamented  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptural  language  con- 
cerning Him.  Nor  can  it  bo  fairly  given  to 
the  natural  philosopher,  who  places  science  in 
the  forefront  of  his  profession  of  faith,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  denounce  the  Christian  faith  as 
being  untrue. 

Znfiralapsarianisiii  [Lat.  infra,  "be- 
low;" lapam,  "  the  fall "].— One  of  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  Calvinists,  namely,  that  God 
created  the  world  for  His  own  glory,  and  chose 
a  certain  number  for  salvation,  but,  foreseeing 
the  sinfulness  of  others,  doomed  them  from 
the  beg^ning  to  eternal  punishment. 

Ingliailiy  Ben JAunf,  was  bom  in  York- 
shire in  1712,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
two  Wesleys.  He  was  ordained  in  1736,  and 
began  to  work  in  London ;  but  was  soon  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accompany  the  Methodists  on 
their  missionary  journey  to  America.  While 
there  he  was  brought  into  union  with  the 
Moravians,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
joined  the  London  Society  in  Fetter  Lane, 
lie  finally  became  head  of  the  Yorkshire 
Moravians,  and  preached  in  fields  or  bams. 
In  1740  Wesley  was  expelled  from  the  society, 
so  the  former  friends  became  separated.  In 
1741  Ingham  married  Lady  Margaret 
Hastings,  sister  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  and 
was  thus  brought  into  intimate  connection 
with  the  Countess  op  Huntingdon  [q.v.]. 
In  1763  he  withdrew  from  the  Moravians, 
and  formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  assuming 
the  position  of  "general  overseer,"  or  bishop. 
His  followers  received  their  members  by 
lot,  and  required  them  to  declare  before 
the  church  their  experience,  that  the  whole 
society  might  judge  of  the  change  that 
had  been  wrought  upon  their  hearts.  About 
the  year  1769  Ingham  read  the  works  of 
Glass  and  Sandeman  FSandemanians],  which 
impressed  him  so  much  that  he  sent  two  of 
his  disciples  to  Scotland  to  investigate  the 
principles  of  the  sects,  and  they  came  back 
strong  Sandemanians.  This  caused  a  division 
in  Ingham's  societies,  which  proved  so  bitter 
that  only  thirteen  remained  faithful  to  him 
out  of  eighty.  Ingham  died  at  Aberford  in 
1772,  his  end  being  probably  hastened  by 
the  desertion  of  his  followers.  His  sect  still 
survives,  but  numbers  only  six  societies. 

Znnlpllll8p  Abbot  of  Crowland,  in  Lin- 
colnshire   \h.  in  London  about  1300,  d,  at 


Crowland,  1109].  He  became  in  1051 
tary  to  William  of  Normandy,  who,  after  hi» 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  mtde  hiai 
Abbot  of  Crowland  in  1076,  and  gxaatsd 
lands  and  numerous  privileges  to  the  abbey. 
Meanwhile  Ingulphus,  had  made  a  pilgrimace 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  1064,  and  after  hi« 
return  had  become  an  inmate  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Fontenelle,  in  Normandy.  Hii  tasae 
rests  chiefly  on  the  supposed  aothoTship  A 
the  Historia  Moiuuterii  Cro^lMdentit,  irom 
about  650  to  1091,  which  was  afterwaids  cia- 
tinned  by  Peter  of  Blois  to  1117,  and  by  other 
authors  to  1486.  It  has  since  been  pit>v^ 
that  the  first  part,  if  any  of  it  was  written  \r 
Ingulphus,  has  been  so  largely  intlapobS»^i 
that  it  is  quite  unreliable  as  a  hikuzlsL* 
record.  But  probably  the  whole  of  it  woi 
written  by  monks  of  the  thirteenth  oentoiy. 

Znlieritor. — An  heir ;  one  who  ifi  entitW 
to  inherit.  In  baptism  the  Christian  is  laskk 
an  "  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  HeariiiL,"*  <.? 
as  expressed  in  the  baptismal  serviee,  ^  b  j 
of  everlasting  salvation,"  and  ^  inheritor  d 
Thine  everlasting  Kingdom." 

InUbition  is  a  writ  to  fotbid  a  jisisc 
from  further  proceeding  in  a  cause  dependiia 
upon  him.  It  commonly  issues  from  tV 
higher  court  to  the  inferior  upon  an  appei.. 
IsShibitions  pendente  lite,  or  "daring  tik 
trial,"  are  notices  which  the  fauhop  can  aenv 
on  any  accused  dork,  forbidding  him  to  p-r- 
form  any  services  of  the  Chnidi  within  ck 
diocese  till  sentence  shall  have  been  prut 
During  a  bishop's  visitation  all  inferior  jari^ 
dictions  are  inhibited  from  exercising  tarii 
offices. 

InitiatecL— A  name  applied  in  th»  mr'j 
Church  to  baptised  Christianfl,  as  di?ti»< 
from  catechumens  and  outsiders.  Caiid^i»tr> 
for  baptism  had  to  undergo  a  term  of  pr.>h 
tion,  which,  in  some  Churches,  lasted  vf 
three  years.  During  this  time  they  tpt 
forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  celebratim  ^ 
the  Holy  Communion ;  and  though  thfvwr 
allowed  to  hear  sermons,  reference  t*-^  th 
higher  mysteries  of  our  religion  was  alvin 
made  in  terms  unintelligible  to  theia,  '^ 
perfectly  understood  by  the  mitieul  i 
phrase  of  common  occurrence  in  the  F&tb>n 
is  **  the  initiated  understand  what  is  sid." 

Xnnoeent  HZ.,  Popb  (LoTHAn\»«^ 
Trasimund,  Count  of  Segni  and  of  Cluisi. « 
member  of  the  noble  £mily  ol  Scottl  *« 
bom  in  1160.  He  was  educated  at  &^- 
Paris,  and  Bologna,  where  he  distingai^ 
himself  in  philosophy,  theok>gy,  and  0>&* 
Law.  After  several  prefennefits,  hf  «« 
made  Cardinal-Deacon  by  his  nnck,  CfS^s^^ 
III.,  in  1190.  Clement  wma  skk^-^ 
by  Celestine  HE.,  on  whoee  death,  is  U^- 
Lothair  was  unanimously  elected  Fbpe^  ^' 
was  possessed  of  very  great  abdlitiea,  i«^ 
fiatigable  industr}-,  and  a  firm  tesulve  to  ^^^ 
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the  papti  power  above  all  others  on  the  earth, 
vhich  end  he  very  nearly  aooompliehed.  His 
fint  act  was  to  restore  the  aaUioiity  of  the 
Papal  See  at  Borne,  for  np  to  this  time  the 
Emperor  had  claimed  supreme  authority  there 
as  over  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The  Im- 
perial thnme  was  vacant,  and  Gregory 
Qouunated  to  it  a  Prelect  who  swore  allegiance 
to  himself.  So  also  he  delivered  Italy  from 
the  German  princes  appointed  by  Henry  VI., 
)>y  driving  away  Coiuad,  Duke  of  Spoleto, 
.ind  others,  and  taking  possession  ot  their 
territories  in  the  name  of  the  Koman 
iW.  He  also  assumed  the  regency  over 
Frederick  H.,  Henry's  infant  son.  JUe  next 
t'lmed  his  attention  to  Grermany,  where 
Philip  of  Swabia  and  Otto  IV.  were  contend- 
ins^  for  the  throne.  He  first  favoured  Otto, 
whom  he  promiaed  to  aid  on  condition  that 
the  Church  lands  should  be  increased.  But 
it  the  begimiing  of  1206  Otto's  followers  all 
i»<9erted  to  Philip,  so  Innocent  was  obliged 
to  change  his  tactics  andproclaim  the  vic- 
torious prince  Emperor.  When  in  1208  Philip 
ras  assassinated,  and  Otto  became  the  undis- 
ptnted  sovereign.  Otto  renewed  his  promises 
to  the  Pope ;  but  after  his  coronation,  whidi 
'^k  place  in  1209,  he  broke  all  his  pledgee, 
tnd  made  war  against  Innocent's  ward, 
Frederick  of  Sidlv.  The  Pope  excommuni- 
rated  him,  rescued  Frederick,  and  sent  him 
^}  Germany,  where  he  was  crowned  Emperor, 
ind  defeated  Otto  in  the  battle  of  Bouvines, 
1224.  Turning  his  attention  to  France, 
Innocent  laid  the  country  under  an  interdict, 
)Kau8e  Philip  Augustus  had  divorced  his 
rife,  Ingeburga  of  Denmark,  and  married 
Mnes  de  M^ranie,  and  after  a  long  controversy 
he  King  consented  to  take  back  his  lawful 
nfe.  The  King  of  Leon  had  married  his 
'lusin,  the  Princess  of  Portu^  and  both 
htSfpi  rountries  refusing  to  submit  to  Innocent, 
'^re  laid  under  an  interdict.  His  struggle 
nth  King  John  of  England  is  recoraed 
mier  the  article  IjANOton.  The  Crusaders 
rhom  he  sent  to  the  Holy  Land  attacked 
'oa^itantinonle,  overthrew  the  Greek  Empire, 
nd  crowned  Baldwin  of  Flandei-s  emperor. 
ro^jQ^h  this  was  done  without  Innocent's 
&nrtion,  he  was  glad  to  take  the  opportunity 
fhkh  it  gave  him  of  consecrating  a  bishop  of 
he  Western  Church  as  Patriansh  of  Con- 
tAQtinople,  and  indulged  in  the  vain  hope 
ait  th^  opened  the  way  to  bringing  the 
U9t  to  the  Roman  obedience.  Innocent  was 
xrv  stem  against  heresy,  as  the  deadliest 
i  in  sins,  and  ordered  the  cruelties  practised 
n  the  Albigenses.  He  was  the  first  to  assert 
be  Pope's  right  to  grant  benefices,  and  to  de- 
096  bishops.  His  pontificate  was  the  period 
i  the  highest  power  of  the  Boman  See.  He 
i^  at  Pemgia  in  1216,  at  the  early  age  of 
fty^ix,  having  held  the  See  for  eighteen  years. 

Zunooents'  Dagr.— A  festival  held  on 
H-j.  28th,  in  commemoration  of  the  massacre 
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of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  by  Herod.  Its 
origin  is  very  ancient,  but  it  was  originally, 
and  until  the  fifth  century,  connect^  with 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  In  England  it 
was  formerly  called  Childermas  Day,  and 
was  celebrated  with  the  use  of  muffled  peals 
and  other  signs  of  mourning  and  processions 
of  children.  The  latter  were  forbidden  by  a 
proclamation  of  Henry  YIII.  in  1540. 

Inqnisitioii,  The. — A  tribunal  in  the 
Church  of  Bome  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  heretics.  The  first  foundation  of  it  was 
laid  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1216,  when 
he  commissioned  Father  Dominic  to  judge 
and  to  deliver  to  punishment  obstinate  and 
relapsed  heretics  among  the  Albigenses.  The 
result  was  that  30,000  persons  of  every  age, 
sex,  and  condition  were  massacred.  But  the 
court  of  the  Inquisition  was  not  formally 
established  till  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  under 
Gregory  IX.,  in  1229.  By  this  Council  a  tri- 
bunal was  erected  in  every  city,  consisting  of 
a  priest  and  three  laymen,  who  were  charged 
with  the  work  of  seeking  out  heretics  and  de- 
nouncing them  to  the  bishops.  In  1233 
Gregory  transferred  the  working  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion from  the  bishops  to  the  Dominicans,  who 
discharged  their  functions  with  great  vigour. 
In  1263  Urban  IV.  appointed  an  Inquisitor- 
General,  to  whom  reference  might  be  made 
by  his  subordinates  in  all  cases  of  doubt ;  and 
in  1642  Paul  III.,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of 
Lutheran  doctrine,  appointed  a  committee  of 
nine  learned  men  K>r  the  reformation  of 
Church  discipline.  This  committee  was 
reorganised,  and  its  powers  extended  by  Pius 
IV.  in  1664.  The  new  Council  consisted  of 
twelve  cardinals  as  Inquisitors-General,  and 
a  number  of  other  clergy,  called  consultors, 
with  a  Dominican  as  commiasary,  and  it  had 
power  to  appoint  provincial  inquisitors  and 
to  reoeive  appeals.  Princes  and  rulers  were 
commanded  by  Pius  Y.  to  execute  its  orders. 
Sixtus  v.,  in  1688,  further  perfected  the 
organisation  by  increasing  the  numbers  of 
the  Council,  and  dividing  it  into  fifteen  con- 
gregations, to  each  of  which  a  particular 
branch  was  assigned. 

Spain,  since  1483,  had  its  own  Grand  In- 
quisitor, who  was  nominated  by  the  King  and 
appointed  by  the  Pope.  The  poet  was  first 
filled  by  the  famous  Tomas  de  Torquemada, 
under  whom,  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
the  Inquisition,  10,220  prisoners  were  burnt, 
and  97,321  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  stripped  of 
their  property.  The  Grand  Inquisitor  named 
his  own  assistants,  and  from  him  there  was  no 
appeal,  except  to  the  King,  who  was  bound  by 
his  coronation  oath  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  Inquisition. 

The  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  were  never 
confronted  with  witnesses,  but  'were  im- 
prisoned and  tortured  to  make  them  confess 
and  recant  their  error.  The  ceremony  of 
pronouncing  sentence,  called  an  Auto  da  Fh 
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(Act  of  Faith)  was  solemn  and  imposing,  and 
was  performed  in  public.  A  procession  was 
formed  of  the  accused  in  order  of  their 
guilt :  first  came  those  who  were  to  be  dis- 
charged, wearing  their  ordinary  dress,  and 
separated  from  the  condemned  by  a  crucifix ; 
then  followed  the  bones  and  effigies  of  dead 
heretics,  with  inscriptions  intimating  their 
crimes;  and,  finally,  the  condemned,  each  clad 
in  a  yellow  garment,  called  a  San  Benito, 
decorated  with  significant  emblems.  St. 
Andrew's  crosses  marked  those  who  had 
escaped  with  their  lives,  red  fiames  those  who 
were  threatened  with  burning  if  again 
convicted,  whilst  representations  of  devils 
amongst  the  flames  covered  the  robes  of  those 
who  were  to  suffer  death.  Thus  apparelled, 
the  prisoners  were  led  before  the  Inquisitor, 
who  "  reluctantly  *'  handed  them  over  to  the 
secular  arm  and  delivered  them  to  be  burned. 
The  Inquisition  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
Church  of  Borne  in  our  own  day  by  the 
*'  Syllabus  "  of  1864,  which  asserts  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  use  both  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  sword  for  the  reclamation  of  heretics. 

InscriptioiLS    in    Cliiirolie».— The 

eighty-second  canon  appoints  '*  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  be  set  up,  and  other  chosen 
sentences  written  upon  the  walls  of  churches 
and  chapels,  in  places  convenient.*'  The 
custom  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  canon,  it  is  common  to  see  the 
Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Command- 
ments painted  upon  the  eajst  wall  of  a  church. 
The  Canon,  however,  does  not  limit  the  in- 
scriptions to  any  particular  spot,  and  hence 
texts  are  sometimes  emblazoned  in  other  parts 
of  the  church. 

Inspiration. — ^The  nature  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  is  a  subject  closely  connected  with  all 
other  theological  subjects;  the  controversy 
arising  out  of  it  turns  upon  the  question, 
•*  What  are  the  boundary  limits  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human  elements  in  Scripture  ?  '*  or,  put 
in  another  way,  "  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible 
the  Word  of  God  ?  and  how  far  was  Dr.  Wil- 
liams iustified  when  he  called  the  Bible  in  the 
second  of  the  Eaaaya  and  Reviews,  *  the  devout 
voice  of  the  congregation  *  P  "  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  views  formerly  held  by  the 
bulk  of  Christians  have  been  of  late  modified 
under  two  influences — viz.  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  increased  knowledge  of  historical  criti- 
cism. Few  persons  are  found  now-a-days 
who  hold  that  the  world  was  created  in  six 
days  like  ours,  or  that  the  Flood  of  Noah 
covered  the  Alps  or  Himalayas,  or  that  the 
ark  held  two  of  each  species  of  animals  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Galileo  was  condemned  for 
teaching  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun, 
and  many  opinions  which  were  held  for  a  long 
time  after  him  are  now  abandoned. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  Bible  is  pro- 
bably more  reverenced  now  than  it  ever  was. 
Vituperators  and  blasphemers  there  are  still, 


but  they  belong  exclusively  to  the  ignanQ 
and  vulgar.  Men  like  Matthew  Arnold  aiu 
Professor  Huxley  are  more  or  less  oTOonent^  u 
current  Christianity,  but  both  of  them  hivi 
expressly  declared  that  the  relig:ioa8  feeing 
which  is  the  essential  basis  of  all  ri^t  co& 
duct,  has  been  kept  up  by  the  ubo  of  the  Bibk 

A  volume  lying  before  us,  entitled  In*f^ 
ration  :  a  Clericai  Symposium,  consists  of  : 
number  of  essays  written  by  prominent  jr»-vy 
bers  of  the  various  Christian  bodies,  and  pa'v 
lished  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Momtkhi 
Magazine,  The  writers  compme  two  ui 
three  members  of  the  Established  Choiriu  i 
Presbyterian,  a  CongTegationaliBt,a  Unitami; 
a  Swedenborgian,  a  Wesleyan,  a  Jewish  jro- 
fessor,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Sock 
of  these  writers  approximate  closely,  but, 
having  read  through  the  volume,  we  diKt^n 
three  main  currents  of  thought  on  this  im- 
portant  subject : — 

[1]  What  we  may  caU  the  orthodox  ^it*. 
i,e.y  the  view  received  by  the  old-faslucm<^i 
religious  people  of  this  country,  as  represt^trd 
by  the  great  standard  divines  :  "  The  Biblf  is 
the  Word  of  God."    «*  If  we  are  to  accept  ^ 
Bible  on  its  own  terms,  we  shall  be  obliged  t-i 
confess  that  it  comes  to  us  with  Divine  aatb<^ 
rity,  as  not  only  containing  a  Divine  measai^. 
but  as  being  in  some  sense  the  very  anbodi- 
ment  of  that  message."    [Prof.  S  Zeclkef] 
The  writer  we   have   just   quoted   nsu  a 
strong  argument  upon  the  recognition  in  tht' 
New  Testament  of  the  authority  of  the  Old. 
Our  Lord  "  manifestly  accepted  the  old  di*- 
pensation  as  a  sacred  and  divine  commonica- 
tion,  which  could  not  in  principle  or  in  eft^- 
tial  and  important  fact  be  brokeo.     -^'i 
we  cannot  conceive  Him  to  have  been  vron^ 
here  without  striking  at  the  root  of  Hi*  claiiB* 
upon  our  reverence  as  the  Son  of  God."   Avd 
he  goes  on  further  to  argue  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  we  cannot  choose  what  we  like  cf 
it,  that  there  is  an  organic  unity  which  pre- 
vents  our  setting  any  part  aside.  '  Andham? 
given  his  reasons  for  holding  the  New  Tegu- 
ment to  be  of  equal  Divine  authority,  he  coT'- 
eludes  that  the  Bible  **  is  the  authoiised  Teeori 
of  the  way  in  which  God  communicated  His 
will  to  man,  and  is  the  appointed  instrumtut 
for  making  known  that  wiU." 

[21  Incontrasttothiswetakeneztthee««v 
of  the  Rev.  John  Page  Hopps,  VmUiifJi 
preacher.  He  rejects  all  idea  of  infalHbiHiy 
for  the  wriiers,  and  declares  that  the  prophets 
claimed  "the  Word  of  the  Lord*'  /^r.«^ 
kinds  of  trivialities,  and  not  a  few  ab8iirditi<^- 
This,  it  will  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  atartliES 
language,  but  in  reading  the  essay  we  cano^* 
charge  the  writer  with  irreverence  of  sfwit. 
He  frankly  declares  that  he  desires  at  onrei'^ 
get  rid  of  the  notion  that  "  the  Bible  w«J^^ 
gether  a  supernatural  book,  and  all  ahlc^  ^^ 
Woid  of  God ;  •'  that  it  must  be  Bubmitt«<i  "t' 
the  verifying  faculties  of  reason,  ccf*"^ 
humanity,  and  our  own  reverent  tzust  in  W' 
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Hh  proceeds  to  argue  that,  as  everyone  has 
^ome  to  acknowlec^  that  the  ethnology  and 
r^ulogy  of  Scriptare  are  not  to  be  accepted 
tit  aatiioritative  teachings,  so  of  *'the  yarying 
itandaidfl  of  morality,"  that  **  we  find  in  the 
Edible  predaely  what  we  find  elsewhere — mani- 
Wt  signs  of  progress,  and  all  the  indications 
rhich  show  ^t  men,  in  regard  to  religions 
mth  as  in  regard  to  the  scientific  and  poH- 
ital  truth,  have  had  to  find  their  way  out  of 
larkness  into  the  marvellous  light,"  thatreve- 
ition  does  not  imply  infallibility.  He  would 
%ther  identify  it  with  discovery,  that  God  is 
]wavs  teaching  His  children,  and  that  the 
3ib]e  is  one  of  the  records  of  God's  revelation 
f  the  past,  of  which  there  have  been  many 
tlu^nshice. 

[3]  Archdeacon  Farrar  closes  the  volume, 
na  may  be  called  the  representative  of  the 
Sh^Tal  school  of  interpretation.  He  criticises 
eenly  some  of  the  preceding  papers,  rejects  the 
hnse  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God, 
1  fftToor  of  the  expression  in  the  Article, 
Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  neoee- 
iry  to  salvation ;  "  and  expresses  his  own 
LiDclasion  thus :  **  Were  it  not  better,  with- 
\it  these  mechanical  theories  and  procrustean 
'Fmalae,  to  speak  to  the  people  concerning 
le  Bible  more  as  follows: — ^Tbe  Bible  is  the 
iXik  which  contains  the  records  of  Gk>d*s 
ealings  with  a  chosen  race,  and  through  them 
ith  all  mankind.  Above  all,  it  is  the  Book 
bieh  contains  the  Ck)spel  of  His  Son,  and 
ie  lesson  of  salvation.  It  is  not  all  of  the 
mf>  vHoe,  It  is  not  all  written  on  the  same 
veL  It  does  not  teach  throughout  the  same 
orality.  It  contains  some  things  which 
<re  permitted  once  'because  of  tiie  hard* 
r^  of  men's  hearts,'  but  which  are  not  per- 
itted  now.  Much  of  it  was  addressed  '  to 
^n  of  old  time,'  which  we  have  to  supple- 
^.-nt,  to  correct,  and  even  to  reverse.  Much 
!  it  is  occupied  with  the  '  weak  and  beggarly 
fmentu  of  an  obsolete  bondage,*  with 
ftatatea  which  were  not  good,  and  judgments 
hsreby  they  should  not  live.'      Mndh  of  it 

written  from  the  imperfect  moral  and  spi- 
toal  standard  of  'times  of  ignorance'  at 
hich* '  God  winked.'    You  will  find  recorded 

it,  and  recorded  without  comment  or  dis- 
•proval,  some  opinions  and  some  actions, 
en  of  good  men,  which  were  not  oommend- 
}lk.  You  will  find  attributed  to  God's  com- 
und,  conduct  which  for  us  would  now  be 
■inously  criminaL  Nevertheless,  this  book 
i  ^cred  book,  for  the  sum  total  and  general 
ift  of  it8  teaching  is  loftier  and  diviner  than 
n  will  find  in  any  book  in  all  the  world. 
'to  by  its  own  loftiest'  utterances,  and  by  the 
Lrj«>tiAn  conscience  which  it  has  trained,  and 

the  final  standard  of  its  Gospel,  it  fum- 
i«^  you  wit^  ample  means  whereby  to  judge 
i-it  things  are  right  and  wrong.     The  Spirit 

God  is  with  us  stilL  The  promise  of  that 
irit  was  not  confined  to  the  contemporaries 

Pentecost,  and  His  influences  are  living 


influences,  and  by  them,  throughout  long  ages, 
men  have  been  slowly  correcting  the  errors 
and  the  crimes  for  which  their  fathers  have 
pleaded  the  sanction  of  the  word  of  this  Book. 
By  that  Spirit  of  Qod  you  will  be  saved  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  dea^  letter  which  might 
otherwise  be  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  thous- 
ands, a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  He  will 
not  in  the  least  degree  make  you  infallible,  or 
give  the  least  au&ority  to  any  assertion  or 
opinion,  or  definition,  or  interpretation  of 
yours  about  points  respecting  which  Chris- 
tians differ,  but  He  will  teach  you  all  things 
which  are  necessary  for  your  holiness  here, 
and  your  eternal  happiness  hereafter.  Your 
Bible  is  no  homogeneous  whole  which  dropped 
down  from  heaven.  It  consists  of  sixty-six 
different  books,  the  work  of  at  least  forty  Or 
fifty  different  writers,  writing  in  different 
languages  and  dialects,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  not  a 
book,  but  a  library  of  literature.  Great  parts 
of  it  are  but  the  fragmentary  ¥^reck  of  a 
literature,  from  various  books  of  which — now 
no  longer  extant— many  of  its  writers  quote. 
The  Old  Testament,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  by  unknown  authors,  extends  over 
a  thousand  years.  It  is  separated  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  translation  of  it  is  not  alwajrs 
correct;  the  exact  meaning  is  not  always 
ascertainable  ;  the  text  is  not  always  certain ; 
the  meaning  is  not  always  clear;  and  the 
moral  decisions  which  it  contains  are  not 
always  co-ordinate  or  comprehensible.  But 
all  this  is  a  matter  of  no  essential  importance, 
seeing  thnt  in  this  Book,  and  above  all  in  the 
Gospels,  which  record  the  life  and  teaching  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  in  the  epistles 
of  the  greatest  preachers  of  that  Gospel,  you 
may  find,  not,  indeed,  a  minute  system  about 
which  you  can  dogmatise,  or  religious  opinions 
which  you  can  force  on  others  with  anathemas, 
but  a  moral  and  spiritual  guidance  which  you 
cannot  mistake.  The  end  of  the  whole  book 
is  Christ.  If  it  leads  you  to  Christ  its  whole 
function  is  fulfilled.  What  is  essential  for 
rightly  learning  the  way  of  salvation  is  not 
in  the  dead  letter,  which  may  only  kill,  but  in 
the  spirit,  which  giveth  liberty  and  life.  Do 
not  hear  or  read  it  for  any  other  end  but  to 
become  better  in  your  daily  walk,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  every  good  work,  and  to  increase 
in  the  love  and  service  of  God." 

Installation. — The  ceremony  of  intro- 
ducing a  functionary  into  his  office,  and  in- 
vesting him  with  its  powers  and  rights.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  of  the  act  of  putting  a 
dean,  prebendary,  or  other  dignitaiy  in  pos- 
session of  his  proper  tUtil  in  the  cathedral. 

Znstitatio.^A  book  of  occasional  offices. 

Institntion. — The  act  of  bestowing  the 
tpiritual  charge  of  a  .parish  or  other  benefice, 
while  induction  bestows  the  temporalities. 
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**  Znstitiition  of  a  Clizistiaii  Man." 

^The  title  of  a  book  oommonly  called  '*  The 
Bishops*  Book,"  published  in  1637,  as  a 
standard  of  doctrine  for  the  English  Church. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  Stephen  Coynet,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  contained  an  explanation  of  the  Creed,  the 
Seven  Saciaments,  the  Ten  Clommandments, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  with 
articles  on  Justification  and  Purgatory.  A 
revised  edition  was  published  in  1543,  under 
the  title  of  A  NecMtaty  Doctrine  and  £rudition 
for  any  Christian  Man, 

Intention. — ^A  Dogma  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  asserting  that  a  sacrament  is  of  no 
value  unless  administered  with  the  intention 
of  the  ofiSciating  priest.  It  is  distinctly  laid 
down  in  the  Eleventh  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  [1646J,  which  says :  "  If  anyone  say 
that  there  is  not  required  in  the  ministers 
while  they  perform  and  confer  the  sacraments 
at  least  the  intention  of  doing  what  the 
Church  does,  let  him  be  accursed. "  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  doctrine,  the  recipients  of 
the  sacraments  are  exposed  to  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. For  example,  a  person  cannot  be 
certain  that  he  has  been  properly  baptised, 
although  he  has  been  through  the  form  of 
baptism,  for  the  intention  of  the  priest  may 
huve  been  wanting ;  and  a  similar  insecurity 
attends  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
doctrine  is  opposed  by  the  Church  of  Enppland 
in  the  Twenty-sixth  Article  of  Rehgion, 
where  it  is  declared  that  the  unworthiness  of 
ministers  hindereth  not  the  effect  of  sacra- 
ments, '*  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same 
in  their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  do 
minister  by  His  commission  and  authority." 

Zntardict. — An  ecclesiastical  sentence 
pladnff  a  kingdom  or  district  imder  a  ban, 
forbidding  the  performance  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
(except  private  baptism).  Interdicts  were 
invented  for  the  punishment,  through  their 
subjects,  of  princes  who  were  powerful  enough 
to  resist  excommunication  and  anathema. 
They  do  not  appear  before  the  ninth  century. 
In  A.D.  869  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Laon,  at- 
tempted to  lay  his  diocese  under  an  interdict, 
but  his  dictum  was  set  aside  by  his  Archbishop, 
the  elder  Hincmar.  The  first  known  in- 
stance of  the  actual  enforcing  of  an  interdict 
is  that  of  Alduinus,  Bishop  of  Limoges,  who 
laid  his  diocese  under  such  a  censure  in  a.d. 
994.  Ivo  of  Chartres,  who  died  in  1215, 
characterises  the  expedient  as  a  novel  one. 
In  the  year  1208  all  England  was  laid  under  an 
interdict  by  Innocent  III.,  and  the  sentence 
was  rigidly  enforced.  The  church  bells  were 
silent,  public  worship  was  stopped,  and  the 
dead  were  buried  without  service.  The  publi- 
cation of  interdicts,  however,  as  time  went  on 
became  less  and  less  frequent,  their  use 
evidently  tending  to  produce  ungodliness,  and 
revolt  against  the  authority  pronouncing  them. 


Int6rce88ionJi.~Pnyer8  made  oo  be 
half  of  others.  Thus  the  pxayers  after  tb 
anthem  in  morning  and  evening  services,  b 
which  we  pray  for  the  Queen,  royal  familv 
clergy,  etc.,  are  known  as  the  Interetutm 
Prayers.  The  name  is  more  strictly  ip 
plied  to  the  prayers  for  others  in  the  litut; 
which  are  accompanied  by  the  response  "*  W 
beseech  Thee  to  near  us,  good  LoitL" 

Intarim. — ^A  name  given  to  decisioos  o 
Charles  Y.  concerning  the  German  Betcrmi: 
until  a  council  could  be  held.  There  vcf 
three  such  interims.  The'  first  was  the  reeo! 
of  a  commission  held  at  B&tisbon  in  1541 
when  Melancthon,  Bnoer,  and  Fistoiios  <» 
the  one  hand,  Eck,  Pflu^,  and  Gropper  « 
the  other,  had  a  discussion  oonceming  tb 
sacrament  and  the  power  of  the  Chmdu  asc 
the  parties  were  found  to  be  irrecoDcilabk 
The  second  was  prepared  at  Augsburg  ia 
1648.  Pflag,  Holding,  and  Agrioola  )^ 
drawn  up  a  paper  containing  tweot>'-&x 
points  of  diJEerenoe  between  the  Bomin 
Catholics  and  Protestanta.  It  was  agrefd 
that  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  isity.  tbe 
marriage  of  the  priests,  and  a  few  other  mittor 
matters  should  be  conceded  to  the  ProtcatanU. 
but  that  in  other  points  they  aboald  falli;^ 
**the  Universal  Church."  This  a^reenwit 
was  objected  to,  and  was  revoked  m  l)^-- 
The  third  interim  was  adopted  at  Leipsk\ 
Dec.  22nd,  1548,  by  the  exertions  of  tbr' 
Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony.  It  was  in  fsToar 
of  Protestantism,  but  adhered  to  some  ot  thf 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  approved  of  tiie  power 
of  popes  and  bishops  when  not  abased  This 
led  to  a  strife  among  the  I^otestants,  Melano- 
thon,  Bergerha^n,  and  Major  approving  of 
the  interim,  while  others  were  opposed  t4  it 

Interludes.— A  term  formeriy  ofled  m 
the  sacred  theatricals  or  miracle  pisys;  c^'^ 
only  applied  to  passages  of  instrumecul 
music  played  between  the  verses  of  a  pn^^ 
or  hymn. 

Intermediate  State.  [EsouToiocr] 

Interstices  or  Interstitiarf 7f^ 

formerly  used  in  ecclesiastical  law,  simnug 
the  spaces  of  time  which  must  clapae  bet*«« 
the  degrees  of  promotion  from  one  Order  to 
another.  The  Canon  was  fixed  in  34"  by  th« 
Council  of  Sardica,  and  was  followed  u  loo^ 
as  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  rise  ^^^ 
lower  orders  before  attaining  to  the  htgw^- 
Later  it  became  customary  to  confer  vmj 
degrees  at  once,  and  though  the  Gooncu  <a 
Trent  ordained  that  interstices  should  bjP JJ 
at  least  a  year's  duration,  the  buhopsobtaioM 
a  power  of  dispensation. 

Intinction.— Themodeof  admintfteno^  j 
the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Eastern  ChurdL  j 
The  bread  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  dipif^ 
in  the  wine,  and  presented  to  the  commuwf- 
ant  in  a  spoon.    The  custom  has  prevaii^ 
in  the  East  probably  since  the  fifth  oeaW- 
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It  waa  frequently  followed  in  the  Western 
Church  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  gradually 
dtfgenerated  into  the  practioe  of  communicat- 
ing in  one  kind. 

Istoiiation.— The  passage  before  the 
reciting  note  of  a  Gregorian  chant.  It  is 
usoally  song  at  the  commencement  of  each 
\ysalm  by  the  priest  or  chanter,  but  at  the 
iKginningof  each  Terse  of  the  Cantidee  by 
the  whole  choir. 

Zntroit. — A  psalm,  hjmn,  or  anthem 
Cling  before  the  tk>mmanion  Service,  while 
the  priest  is  entering  the  altar  rails.  The 
oiii^tom  is  an  ancient  one,  and  was  enjoined 
in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  YI., 
PiAlms  appropriate  for  this  purpose  being 
prefixed  to  the  Collects,  e^.  Christnias  Day, 
P-Alm  xcviii.  and  Psalm  viii. ;  Easter  Day, 
Taalm  xTi.  and  iiL  These  were  removed  at 
the  revision  of  1552,  but  the  practioe  of  sing- 
ing a  h3rma  or  anthem  before  the  service  is 
frtill  generally  retained. 

latuitioxiistiu — Those  who  make  the 
>ei.Hi8  of  faith  not  an  external  revelation 
(whether  tlirough  the  Church  or  through  the 
>S*riptures)  but  the  intuitions  and  instmcts  of 
the  souL  The  principle  underlying  this 
theory  has  shown  itself  in  all  ages ;  it  belongs 
to  a  certain  class  of  mind,  and  some  of  the 
early  heretics,  as  well  as  some  of  the  noblest 
<*i  t^achfira,  made  it  their  starting  point. 
Thus  not  only  the  Gnostics  regard^  them- 
icelves  as  **  spiritual,"  lifted  out  of  the  regions 
rf  ikjnsation  and  verbal  teaching  by  the  in- 
tuitions of  a  Divine  knowledge  imparted  to 
them,  but  men  like  Thomas  k  Kempis  felt 
( cmforted  and  strengthened  by  the  conviction 
i\vxi  as  they  retired  mto  religious  contempla- 
tion, God  spoke,  as  confidentially,  to  their 
wuis.  [Nbo-Platonists,  Mystics.]  But  in- 
r^tionism  was  concreted  into  a  system  as  a 
rH<alt  of  the  Reformation.  That  event  taught 
m^.n  to  challenge  all  traditional  beliefs,  and 
to  make  thiomsetves  sure  of  their  foundations. 
N'ot  merely  the  doctrines  of  the  CVeeds,  but 
Ih^  authority  of  the  Scriptures  demanded  at 
th<ir  hands  credentials  for  their  acceptance. 
Kwi  henoe  followed  two  lines  of  thought, 
fhere  were  those  who  declared  that  notmng 
1-  to  be  believed  which  imposes  the  acceptance 
if  an  external  authority;  that  the  Creeds, 
that  the  Bible  itself,  must  make  way  for  the 
•'lijpon  of  nature  and  the  teachings  of  the 
(pint  of  man.  Such  was  the  teaching  of 
:<-me  of  the  Deists,  as  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
•ary  and  Tindal.  But  there  were  others 
rho  accepted  the  Christian  faith  as  true, 
•Q  the  groond  that  the  human  spirit  bears 
vitneas  to  it  and  approves  it  to  the  con- 
>ciKnce.  This  was  the  line  taken  by  some 
>i  the  eminent  Germans  who  are  lumped 
..ec^er  nnder  the  name  of  Bationalists. 
rboir  views  were  opposed,  accepted,  discrimin- 
utd  by  writers  of  our  own  country  who  are 


sometimes  known  as  Eclectics,  the  fore- 
most of  them  being  Colerid^  But  a  new 
school  of  Intuitionists  has  ansen  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
altered  conditions  which  are  the  results  of  fuller 
historical  criticisms  and  scientific  discovery. 
The  believer  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  truth  of  the  Creeds  remains 
as  he  Was  in  the  conviction  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  no  questiomngs  can 
touch  these.  But  those  who  deny  the  binding 
authority  of  any  external  revelation  have  no 
such  conviction,  though  those  who  are  reli- 
gious and  desire  to  see  the  world  made  better 
cannot  acquiesce  in  negations.  Hence  we  have 
such  writers  as  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  each 
in  hlB  way  an  Intuitionist  of  the  new  school. 
Carlyle,  however,  with  his  historical  instinct, 
put  aside  his  questionings  in  pursuit  of  his- 
toric facts;  Emerson  was  religious  above 
all  things  besides,  however  dreamy  and  un- 
practical. According  to  him,  it  might  be 
said  that  man  is  his  own  teacher,  his  own 
Bible,  practically  his  own  God.  [Embrsok  ; 
Pamthbism.] 

Invention  of  the  CroM.    [Ckobs.] 

Inveslillire. — The  great  controversy 
about  investiture  which  arose  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  the  Question  whether  a  bishop 
should  be  installed  by  the  Pope  or  by  the 
Sovereign  of  his  own  country.  In  early  times 
it  had  been  the  custom  that  the  clergy  and 
people  of  a  vacant  diocese  should  elect  their  own 
bishop,  the  election  being  confirmed  by  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  Confirmation  by  the 
emperors  was  only  necessary  in  the  patriarchal 
Sees,  such  as  Borne  and  Constantinople.  In 
France  the  Sovereigns  often  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  nominate  to  vacant  Sees.  But  though 
unable  to  consecrate  newly-made  bishops,  tibe 
Sovereigns  had  the  power  to  grant  or  with- 
hold the  estates,  titles,  etc.,  without  which  the 
bishop  was  unable  to  maintain  the  state  which 
was  necessary.  Charlemagne  introduced  the 
practice  of  investing  him  with  the  staff  and 
ring,  which  were  the  symbols  of  his  spiritual 
oflBce ;  but  Gregory  YII.  objected  to  this  as 
uncanonical,  maintaining  that  it  was  right 
that  dl  the  temporal  benefits  of  the  office 
should  be  annexed  to  the  spiritual,  and  that 
the  two  should  be  inseparable.  This  contest 
was  carried  on  by  the  successors  of  Gregory' 
for  fifty-six  years,  and  was  not  settled  until 
the  Council  of  Worms  was  held  in  1 122,  when 
the  Emperor  Henry  Y.  and  Pope  Calixtus  11. 
made  a  compromise,  agreeing  that  the  elec- 
tions  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  but  that  the  consent  of 
the  emperor  was  necessary.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  the  Pope  should  invest  the 
Inshop  with  spiritual  power,  and  the  sovereign 
should  confer  the  temponUities.  Until  An- 
selm  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Primate  had  acted 
in  concert  as  regarded  their  agreement  with 
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the  Pope's  pretensions ;  but  on  Anselm's  pro- 
motion there  came  a  quarrel,  as  he  requested 
that  he  might  be  invested  by  Pope  Urban  II. 
At  this  time  there  were  two  popes,  as  the 
German  Emperor  had  set  up  a  rival  at 
Avignon,  and  the  King  had  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind  which  he  would  acknowledge.  This 
made  the  King  determine  that  Anselm  should 
not  have  his  will,  and  the  question  was  finally 
settled  by  the  Pope's  Legate,  who  effected  a 
compromise  by  placing  the  peill  on  the  altar, 
so  that  Anselm  might  take  it,  neither  the 
Pope  nor  the  King  being  concerned.  Anselm 
then  demanded  permission  to  g^  to  Rome  to 
lay  the  question  before  the  Pope.  William 
threatened  that  if  he  did  so  he  should  forfeit 
his  archbishopric ;  but  Anselm  persisted,  and 
the  threat  was  fulfilled.  Before  his  return 
William  died,  and  Henry  I.  succeeded  him. 
Anselm  was  welcomed  back  to  England;  but, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  King  to  re-invest  him 
with  the  primacy,  he  ref useo,  saying  that  he 
would  not  receive  his  office  except  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  The  contest  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  Henry  did  his  utmost  to  con- 
ciliate Anselm,  sending  embassies  to  the  Pope 
to  find  some  way  of  satisfying  the  conscience 
of  the  Archbishop  without  giving  way.  To 
this  the  Pope  replied  by  a  declaration  that  he 
refused  to  permit  investiture  by  the  King, 
intimating,  nevertheless,  that  he  would  not 
interfere  if  Henry  chose  to  take  his  own 
course.  Anselm  was  offered  the  alternative  of 
submitting  to  his  Sovereign  or  of  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  he  chose  the  latter,  upon  which 
the  King  took  his  archbishopric.  Aoselm  was 
on  the  point  of  excommunicating  him,  but 
Henry  suggested  that  a  compromise  should 
be  proposed  to  the  Pope — ^namely,  that  the 
bishops  should  do  homage  to  their  King  and 
take  the  oath  of  fealty,  but  that  they  should 
be  invested  by  the  Pope  with  the  pastoral  staff 
and  ring.  This  decision  was  confirmed  by  a 
Council  held  in  London  in  1107,  and  thus  the 
question  was  settled. 

Invisibles. — A  name  given  to  some  of 
the  Reformers  who  denied  the  perpetual  visi- 
bility of  the  Church,  and  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  Romanists  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Church  before  the  time  of  Luther, 
asserted  that  it  was  invisible. 

Znvitatory  is  a  short  anthem  which 
varies  with  the  season,  sung  before  the  96th 
(or  Invitatory)  Psalm,  and  repeated  in  whole 
or  in  part  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
Psalm  and  after  the  Gloria  Pairi  at  the  end. 
In  the  Roman  Offices  this  Psalm,  with  its 
proper  invitatory,  is  said  daily  at  Noctums 
as  **an  invitation  to  praise  God."  In  the 
English  Church  this  same  Psalm  is  ordered 
to  be  said  daily  at  morning  prayer,  except  on 
Easter  day  (and,  by  a  recent  Convocation, 
through  the  octave),  when  special  anthems 
are  provided;  but  the  Invitatory  does  not 
vary,  being  fijced  throughout  the  year  in  the 


form  of  versicle  and  response : — **  V.  Praise  y< 
the  Lord.  Jt.  The  Lord's  name  be  piaLsed.  | 
The  origin  of  this  use  of  the  9dth  Pailm  ii 
said  to  be  as  old  as  the  Temple  aerrioes. 

Invocation  of  Saints.— The  pra^k 
of  caJling  upon  the  souls  of  departed  s&int< 
for  their  intercession  and  aid  b^an  to  cr-x 
into  ^e  Church  about  the  fourth  oentuij 
It  arose  from  the  great  veneration  paid  i* 
nuirtyrs.  Hie  remains  of  the  old  pagan  idfJ 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  haunted  the  €^xi 
where  their  bodies  were  buried  led  people  a^ 
first  to  resort  to  their  graves  to  beg:  *or  thsdr  ia^ 
teroession ;  in  the  course  of  time  visits  to  tb>| 
cemetery  were  discontinued,  while  the  p&jeri 
to  the  saints  were  retained.  Invocatioa^  oi 
Saints  appear  in  the  liturgies  of  thedgbth 
century,  and  in  all  the  ancient  liturgies  af^K 
that  date,  and  three  of  these  were  retained  in 
the  English  version  of  the  Litany  set  forth  in 
1644.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Ens- 
land  upon  this  point  is  contained  in  Artieie 
XXII. 

Invocations. — ^A  callings  upon  God  h 
prayer.  It  is  generally  considered  as  tb> 
first  part  of  that  necessary  duty,  and  inclod^? 
[1]  A  making  mention  of  one  or  more  of  the 
tides  of  God,  indicative  of  the  object  to  whfim 
we  pray.  [2]  A  declaration  of  oxtr  deare  an  i 
design  to  worship  Him.  [3]  A  desire  of  Hii 
assistance  and  acceptance  under  a  sense  oi 
our  own  unworthiness.  The  Litany  op.-a- 
with  a  separate  invocation  of  each  Person  of 
the  Trimty,  and  then  an  invocation  of  th- 
whole  Godhead,  as  if  to  bespeak  the  ear  oi 
a  merciful  God  that  we  may  be  blessed  viti 
an  answer  to  all  the  petitions  which  foUov. 

Inward  Light.    [Fbiexds.] 

lona    or     Icolmldll.     one    of    tb^ 

western  islands  of  Scotland,  three  miU^ 
in  length,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  is  famed  for  many  monmneots  d 
antiquity,  but  especially  as  having  been  tha 
residence  of  St.  Columba  [q.v.],  who  landfd 
here  in  663.  There  are  on  the  island  the 
ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Nunnery,  the  Cathedral, 
and  a  great  number  of  chapels,  m&gni^' 
cently  built,  some  by  the  Kings  of  SootUnd 
others  by  the  petty  kings  of  the  islani^ 
The  Bishops  of  the  Isles  resided  her©  after 
the  English  had  taken  the  Isle  of  3Iaii. 
Amongst  the  ancient  ruins  is  a  burying-plaf^ 
where  not  only  all  the  nobility  of  the  isies 
were  interred,  but  forty-four  Scotch,  four 
Irish,  and  eight  Norwegian  kings. 

Ireland,  Church  of.— The  fbmito 
of  an  organised  Church  in  Ireland  is  sm 
to  be  due  to  St.  Patrick  [q-vOt  ^**  ^^^, 
seems  little  doubt  that  Christiamty  M 
existed  still  earlier.  He  began  his  labour^ 
in  432,  and  in  472  he  made  Armagh  tb*^ 
seat  of  an  arehbishopric,  and  at  hia  deatii, 
in    492,   he    left   a    body  of   well  tnuned 
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ni^onaries  to  cairy  on  bis  work.  The 
nixly  Irish.  Ohardi  waui  essentially  monastic, 
ind  continued  to  be  famous  down  to  the 
'Icventh  century  for  the  number  of  pious 
ind  eminent  men  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
u^d  also  for  being  a  source  &om  which 
hd  lii^ht  of  truth  burst  forth  to  illuminate 
k  srreat  portion  of  Europe.  Bede  tells  us 
iitt  in  the  seventh  century  many  of  the 
knirlo-Sazon  clergy*  and  nobles  came  to 
Ireland  for  instruction ;  and  Burg^undy, 
jcrmany,  and  the  Netherlands  all  owed 
nach  of  their  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  to 
Irish  missionaries.  Until  after  the  eleventh 
toitnry  the  Irish  Church  remained  independ- 
ent of  Borne,  though  many  attempts  had  been 
lude  to  attach  her  to  Papal  authority.  But 
*^alousy  of  the  power  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Ixmagh  caused  dissension  between  the  bishops, 
Lad  encouraged  the  Romanising  tendency  of 
•ne  party.  8t.  Malacht  [q^v.]  was  just  then 
-xt'Tcising  g^reat  influence,  and  by  his  means 
I  s>-nod  was  called  at  Wells  in  1 1 62,  where  he 
ntrLMluced  a  stricter  diocesan  jurisdiction 
ind  adopted  many  Romish  practices.  Three 
-ears  later  [1155]  the  only  English  Pope, 
I'lrian  TV.,  assumed  the  right  of  authority 
rver  Ireland,  and  issued  a  Bull  b^  which  he 
.panted  it  to  Henry  II.  on  condition  of  the 
ntire  submission  of  the  Irish  Church  to  Rome. 
Q  1172,  when  Henry  completed  his  conquest 
if  Irehuid,  he  called  a  council  of  the  Irish 
iijihops  and  clergy  at  Cashel,  at  which  it  was 
It^reed  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
riah  Chorch  should  be  ordered  so  as  to  agree 
fc'ith  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Hence- 
onward  her  established  doctrine  was  Roman, 
tnd  so  it  continued  till  the  time  of  the 
rCeformation.  For  two  centuries  before  the 
i<«rfonnation  incessant  contests  were  carried 
m  between  the  Irish  clergy  and  the  English 
H>reretgnSy  both  parties  struggling  for  supre- 
iificy  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  En^ish 
nngs  filled  the  vacant  Irish  Sees  mostly  with 
hiir  own  countrymen,  and  the  Irish  ac- 
vrdingly  sought  to  be  delivered  from  aUeg^- 
iO(«  to  England  and  owe  submission  to  the 
:Vpe  alone.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
•.me  of  the  English  settlers  carried  over 
bt*  seeds  of  LoUardism,  but  they  did  not 
ill  on  a  congenial  soil. 

Henry  VIII.,  having  obtained  the  compli- 
.nce  of  his  English  subjects  with  his  conduct 
'•vards  Rome,  resolved  to  extend  it  also  to 
reknd,  and  called  together  the  clergy  and 
iohles  with  the  view  of  getting  them  to  ac- 
nuwledge  the  King's  supremacy  over  the 
i'bureh.  Bat  this  was  not  such  an  easy  matter 
.<  he  had  supposed ;  the  Irish  looked  on  it  as 
n  arbitrary  act  of  the  power  which  they 
i^t*^,  and  in  their  opposition  they  were 
L>'idKi  by  Cromer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
'h>*  chief  supporter  of  the  King  was  G^rge 
'rowiu  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who,  for  a 

112  time,  had  been  teaching  doctrines  sub- 
er^ive  of  the  Papal  authority,  and  by  whose 


advice  Henr^  summoned  a  Parliament  to  en* 
force  his  wishes.  This  Parliament  met  at 
Dublin  in  1536,  when  the  Royal  Supremacy 
was  sanctioned,  and  Protestantism  declared, 
bv  law,  to  be  the  religion  of  Ireland.  Several 
of  the  chieftains  headed  an  insurrection 
to  oppose  it,  but  without  avail,  and  they 
had  to  remain  passive  during  the  remainder 
of  Henry*s  reign.  With  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  the  pressing  on  them  of 
the  new  Liturgy,  they  made  fresh  strugglen, 
but  all  vacant  charges  were  promptly  filled 
by  Reformed  ministers,  and  thus  the  Protest- 
ant influence  was  strengthened.  When  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith  was  restored,  the  Protestants  did 
not  suffer  the  same  persecution  as  in 
England.  In  1560  Queen  Elisabeth  sum- 
moned an  Irish  Parliament  to  re  -  enforce 
Protestantism,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  obUged 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
it  was  forbidden  to  hold  Divine  Service 
in  the  Irish  tongue.  The  Reformation 
took  no  hold  on  the  feelings  of  Irish  church- 
men, and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  the 
history  of  a  series  of  rebellions,  which  were 
abetted  by  the  Pope,  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
When  James  I.  succeeded,  the  Romii>^  party 
in  Ireland  fancied  that  he  was  secretly 
attached  to  their  Church,  and  proceeded 
to  exercise  their  form  of  worship  openly 
in  defiance  of  the  established  law ;  but  James 
ordered  all  Roman  priests  to  leave  the 
country,  unless  thev  chose  to  conform.  The 
northern  chiefs  rebelled,  and  their  land  in 
Ulster  was  confiscated  to  the  Crown ;  James 
took  advantage  of  this  to  introduce  Scotch 
settlers  there,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Presbyt^an  Church  in  Ireland.  He 
called  together  an  Irish  Parliament  in  the 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  religious  dis- 
sensions in  the  country,  and  while  it  was 
sitting  a  convocation  of  clergy  was  held  in 
Dublin,  and  in  1615  a  public  confession  of 
faith  for  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
was  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Ussher  of 
Armagh.  Ussher  desired,  in  common  with 
others,  that  some  points  not  mentioned  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  Confession  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  that  other  points 
should  be  mentioned  more  fully,  and  thev 
considered  this  might  be  done  without  breacn 
of  agreement.  Accordingly  Ussher  drew  up 
these  new  Articles,  numbering  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  four,  containing  passages 
from  the  Homilies  and  the  Catechism,  besides 
others  not  found  in  either.  Thus  they  declare 
that  the  Pope  is  the  man  of  sin  spoken  of  by 
St.  Paul  in  2  Thessalonians.  After  quoting 
our  11th  Article  on  justification,  they  add: 
"  Christ  is  now  the  righteousness  of  aU  them 
that  truly  do  believe  in  Him.  He  for  them 
paid  the  ransom  by  His  death.  He  for  them 
fulfilled  the  law  in  His  life :  so  that  now  in 
Him  and  by  Him  every  true  Christian  man 
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may  be  called  a  folfiller  of  the  Iaw."  The 
7th  Article,  on  election  to  eternal  life,  is 
sapplemented  by  the  additional  doctrine  of 
reprobation  to  death.  These  Articles  are  now 
mere  matter  of  histoid,  for  whatever  force 
they  may  have  had  as  long  as  the  Church  of 
Ireland  remained  a  separate  body — ^that  is, 
down  to  the  year  1800 — ^this  authority  passed 
away  when  the  English  and  Irish  Churches 
were  united.  But,  in  fact,  this  authority  soon 
received  a  severe  blow  from  the  hands  of 
Ussher  himself ;  for  during  Strafford's  Vice- 
royalty,  Laud  being  anxious  to  bring  the  Irish 
Church  into  the  strictest  conformity  with  the 
English,  prevailed  on  Ussher  to  receive  the 
Thuiy-nine  Articles  as  the  Irish  Confession, 
the  hitter,  however,  retaining  the  Irish 
Articles  as  a  commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine, 
and  in  his  own  diocese  requiring  his  candi- 
dates for  orders  to  pass  an  examination  in 
them. 

Charles  I.'s  government  of  Ireland  was  verv 
vacillating ;  the  people  at  heart  were  devoted 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  at  length,  in 
1641,  an  alarming  rebellion  broke  out  among 
the  Papists,  and  they  massacred  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  north.  The  survivors,  who  were 
mostly  Scotch,  applied  to  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  for  a  supply  of  ministers,  and  this  led,  in 
June,  1642,  to  the  holding  of  the  first  Pres- 
bytery of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  episcopal  clergy  joined  the  Pres- 
bytery. Meantime  the  Bomanists  held  a 
counter-meeting  in  Kilkenny,  and  adopted 
resolutions  for  securing  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  they  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Ulster  under  General  O'XeiL  Charles 
being  distracted  with  troubles  at  home  made 
terms  with  them,  which  gave  them  the  im- 
pression that  he  secretly  favoured  their  views. 
Then,  in  1644,  came  an  order  that  all  should 
be  mfiide  to  subscribe  to  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
Charles's  reign  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  of  Ireland  herself  is  one  long  series  of 
struggles  and  misery.  In  1649  Cromwell 
went  over  to  Ireland,  and  for  a  time  things 
were  more  satisfactory;  the  Presbyterians 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  though  Cromwell 
forbade  them  to  celebrate  Mass,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  persecuted.  During  the 
short  time  that  Henry  Cromwell  governed 
Ireland  much  was  done  to  promote  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Church,  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Ulster  took  the  opportunity  of  this  nnusual 
quietude  to  settle  ministers  into  vacant  posts. 
Charles  II. 's  policy  undid  much  of  this; 
he  restored  prelacy  and  the  Liturgy,  de- 
nounced the  Covenant,  and  refused  tcderation 
to  Nonconformists.  The  bishops  chosen  by 
him  took  possession  of  their  Sees  and  turned 
out  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  In  1672, 
however,  Charles  granted  small  pensions 
to  these  ejected  ministers.  James  11,,  who 
succeeded  in  1685,  was  bent  on  establish- 
ing Popery  once  more  in  Ireland;  and  to 


encourage  the  established  derigy  to  join  tb-. 
Church  of  Rome,  they  were  allowed  to  retus 
their  benefices,  even  after  leaving  the  Estab- 
lished Church.    Then  James  i08Oied  his ''  Dt- 
daration  of  liberty  of  Cooacienoe,"  and  tbia 
afforded  relief  from  persecntioii  to  the  Presby. 
terians.     When  the  Revolatian  of  168S  to.k 
place,  the    Presbyterians  of    Ulster   h*i.ea 
William  and  Mary  with  great  joy,  notwith- 
standing that  XiTig  James  had  landed  in  Ire- 
land and  commanded  all  the  R<^n»**"  O&tholi: 
interest.    The  Protestants  were  driven  north* 
wards  till  Derry  was  their  only  city  of  refu^ , 
and  here  they  maintained  their  ground  fi-r 
one  hundred  and  five   days   against  James  j 
and  his  army  until  they  raised  the  iieg». 
William  conferred  on  the  Presbyterians  oi 
Ulster  many  privileges.     After  the  Batik  of 
the  Boyne,  in  1691,  a  treaty  was  ooocloded  tt 
Limerick,  by  which    the  Roman  Cstbolk« 
were  securea  all  rights  which  they  had  to- 
joyed  under  Charles  I.    The  Protestant  £p- 
Boopal  Church  was  jealous  of    the  Presby- 
terians, and  consequently  opposed  them ;  thf  j 
called  in  question  the  leguUty  of  mairia^ 
performed  by  them,    and  ui^^ed  that  tbr 
should  be  forced  to  use  the  Burial  Serrice  in 
the  Liturgy.     Tlie  King  expressed  his  entfrt 
disapproval  of  this  conduct,  but  without  pro 
ducing  any  effect.  He  died  in  1701 ,  and  Q.w± 
Anne  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  High 
Church  party,  who  were  strongly  oppneed  to 
the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster.    Then  a  Bill  wm 
passed,  requiring  all  persons  in  office,  wl^tii^ 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  take  the  oath  of  ob- 
juration, and  this  was  done  by  most  of  tbf* 
Presbyterian  ministers :  but  some  refused,  and 
were  called  Nonjurors.     Next  came  a  fnrtbtr 
Bill  to  prevent  the  progress  of  Popery;  l«t 
one  of  its  clauses  required  all  persons  holdio^ 
office  to  receive  the  Sacrament  aooordiDg  to 
the  Established  Churtsh  within  three  mmthi 
from  their  appointment,  and  this  viitnsUj 
excluded  Uie  I^byterians  from  holding  uy 
public  office.  This  was  called  the  SaoaiDeDtAl 
Test.    But,   in  spite  of  all  oppontioiir  the 
Presbyterian  Church  continued  to  incretfe, 
though  the  penal  laws  were  vigaroosly  eo- 
foroed.      The  accession   of    Ckmrge  I.  ^*^ 
welcomed  by  the  Presbyterians  as  hkriv  to 
secure  them  civil  and  religions  freedom ;  ther 
appealed  to  have  the  Test  Act  removed,  and 
to  have  an  Act  of  Toleration  granted,  bat  tb» 
Irish  bishops  prevailed  against  them.    In 
1719,  however,  a  Toleration  Act  was  psflwi 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  admissioa  <A  th^ 
Presbyterians  into  the  army,  as  Pftrii8iD«nt 
felt  that  they  were  needed  in  the  expected 
landing  in  Ireland  of  the   Pretender.    In 
1727  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  w«afewd| 
by  a   split   in    her   party ;    the   Stnod  (A 
Antrim,  after  much  discussion,  seccNied,  re- 
fusing to  sign  the  Westminster  Goofenkio, 
which  had  hitherto  been  its  standard.    Al'» 
an  immense  emigration  of  the  agricoltnial 
population  took  place  to  America :  the  kssei 
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gx»nted  by  William  IIL  having  fallen  in, 
the  landlordB  raiaed  the  rental,  and  the 
f.inaen,  unwilling  to  siihmit,  went  to  America 
with  feelings  of  bitter  hatred  against  the 
English  role.  Wesley  preached  with  Bnccess 
in  Ireland  in  1747.  The  first  Presbytery 
of  the  seceding  body  was  organised  in 
1770,  under  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim.  In  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church 
many  ot  the  inferior  clergy  held  Arian  views. 
In  1778,  when  the  revolutionary  war  had 
brokeu  oat  between  America  and  England, 
and  yolnnteer  bands  had  been  formed  for  the 
defence  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons made  once  more  an  attempt  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and  to  get  a  Bill 
parsed  to  relieve  the  Boman  Catholics  of  some 
of  their  disabilities ;  the  latter  Bill  was  passed, 
bat  it  WIS  not  till  1779  that  the  grievances  of 
the  DiMenters  were  relieved.  In  1782  the 
iegialatiTe  independence  of  Ireland  was  ac- 
knowledged, and  for  the  next  eighteen  years 
^  bad  her  own  Parliament,  during  which 
laws  were  passed  to  improve  the  conation  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers.  In  17d5  the 
Crovemment  had  declared  its  intention  of 
erecting  and  endowing  a  school  at  Maynooth 
for  the  training  of  Bomish  priests ;  and  the 
l^byterians  indulged  the  hope  that  they 
would  have  a  college  in  Ulster,  but  were  dis- 
appointed. Maynooth  was  built,  but  the 
ruter  plan  was  indefinitely  postponed.  In 
1798  came  the  political  rebellion,  whioh  had 
for  its  object  the  erection  of  Ireland  into  an 
independent  republic.  This  was  steadfastly 
opposed,  both  by  the  Presbyterian  ctorgy 
and  laity.  Pitt  effected  the  union  between 
England  and  Ireland  in  1801.  Notwith- 
standing the  favour  shown  by  Government, 
the  Prasbytery  of  Ulster  were  at  a  low 
ehb  in  their  orthodoxy,  many  of  their 
ministers  having  embraced  Arian  and  even 
Fnitsnan  principles ;  but  in  1827  Dr.  Cooke 
t'»k  the  leadership  of  the  Synod,  and  did 
much  towards  uprooting  Arianism  and  infus- 
in^  new  vitality  into  the  Church.  The  Synod 
in  1828  passed  eight  rules  which  excluded 
Arians,  Socinians,  Pelagians,  and  Arminians 
from  holding  any  office  in  the  Church.  Seven- 
te^  ministers  withdrew  from  the  Synod,  andin 
^iay,  1830,  formed  themselves  into  a  sex>arate 
body  under  the  name  of  the  Remonstrant 
{>TNOD  OP  Ulstbr.  In  1840  the  Ulster  and 
Recession  Synods  were  united  into  one  Church 
under  the  title  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland.  There 
were  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  congrega- 
tiona  belonging  to  it. 

In  1869  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
which  dLsendowed  and  disestablished  the 
£pi«»pal  Church  of  Ireland.  Since  then  that 
Church  has  been  governed  by  a  Qeneral  Synod, 
which  conasts  of  the  ffouw  o/Biihope^  twelve 
in  nomber,  and  the  House  of  JUpresentativei, 
two  hundred  and  eight  clerical  and  four 
bandied   and   sixteen   lay   members.     The 


Repreaentattve  Church  Body  consists  of  sixty 
members,  viz.,  the  archbishops  of  Arma^  and 
Dublin,  and  the  bishops  of  Meath,  Down, 
KiUaloe,  Limerick,  Tuam,  Derr}',  Cashel, 
Kidmore,  Cork,  and  Ossory,  ex-ojjleio,  thirty- 
six  elected  members  (twelve  clerical  and 
twenty  -  four  lay),  and  twelve  co  -  opted 
memben. 

IreiUBllB. — ^The  greatest  Christian  writer 
of  the  second  century.  The  date  and  place 
of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but  from  his  letter 
to  Florinus,  a  Presbyter  at  Rome,  it  is 
gathered  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  and 
was  taught  in  his  childhood  by  St.  Polycarp 
and  by  rapias,  who  had  both  been  disciples 
of  St.  John.  He  became  a  presb3rter  in  the 
Church  of  Lyons,  and  on  the  martyrdom  of 
the  aged  Bishop  Fothinus  was  elected  his 
successor,  a.d.  178.  [Ltons,  Martyrs  of.] 
The  controversy  respecting  the  time  of  keep- 
ing Easter  was  going  on  at  this  period ;  and 
there  is  extant  a  letter  from  IrensBus  to  Victor, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  remonstrating  with  him  for 
his  want  of  charity  in  excommunicating  those 
who  disagreed  witii  him. 

But  tl^  chief  work  of  Iienseus  is  his  book 
against  heresies.  He  saw  the  Church  deeply 
aMicted  by  them,  and  he  classified  them  as 
a  physician  would  diseases,  preparing  the 
remeoies  with  care  that  his  heretical  patients 
might  be  healed,  whilst  they  suffered  as  little 
as  possible.  His  five  books,  entitled  A  Be/u^ 
tation  and  Subversion  of  Gnosis,  falsely  so 
called,  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  of 
which  the  original  is  lost  except  in  many 
quotations  of  subsequent  Fathers,  but  a  Latin 
translation  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
first  book  is  wholly  occupied  with  a  statement 
of  the  various  heresies  which  are  confuted  in 
the  remainder.  Much  information  concerning 
ancient  Church  government  is  contained  in 
this  work.  There  are  many  noble  sentences 
well  worthy  of  remembrance,  e.y.  "Ever 
speaking  well  of  the  deserving,  and  never  ill 
of  the  undeserving,  we  attain  to  the  glory  of 
Gk>d."  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  letter  to 
Florinus  Coneeminff  Monarchy,  in  which  he 
proves  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil; 
and  of  another  to  Blastus  On  Schisms; 
besides  a  treatise  On  Knowledge,  addressed 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  several  "  dissertations." 
Irenseus  died  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thrrd  centur}'.  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  martyred. 

There  was  another  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of 
Sirmium  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was 
tortured  and  beheaded  in  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution, A.D.  304. 

Xrene,  Empress  of  Constantinople,  wife  of 
Leo  IV.,  vras  lx)m  in  Athens  about  762.  It 
is  said  that  she  poisoned  her  husband,  having 
been  banished  ^m  court  for  trying  to  bring 
in  the  worship  of  images.  Her  son,  Constan- 
tino YI.,  was  only  nine  years  old  al^the  death 
of  his  father  in  780,  and  she  was  appointed 
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regent  daring  his  minority.  In  787  she  pro- 
cured at  the  Ck>uncil  of  Nice  the  re-eBtabUsh- 
ment  of  image  worship.  Constantino,  in  790, 
being  of  age,  would  no  longer  endure  that  his 
mother  shoidd  reign  with  him,  and  for  seven 
years  he  ruled  alone ;  but  the  Empress,  en- 
raged at  this  affront,  got  her  son  seized  by 
craft  and  put  out  his  eyes — an  action  so  bar- 
barous that,  according  to  Theophanes,  the 
heavens  themselves  seemed  amazed  at  it,  the 
sun  being  obscured  for  seventeen  days  over 
the  city.  She  reigned  till  802,  when  Nice- 
phorus,  having  proclaimed  himself  Emperor, 
banished  her  to  the  island  of  Mitylene,  where 
she  died  the  following  year.  She  was  a 
politic  woman,  and,  fearing  the  growing 
power  of  Charlemagne,  gave  him  hopes  of  a 
marriage,  by  which  means  the  Empire  of  the 
East  would  have  come  into  his  hands ;  it  is 
said  his  ambassadors  were  at  Constantinople 
at  the  time  of  her  banishment.* 

Zrenicon  [Ghr.  irene,  "peace"]- —  A 
work  written  with  the  object  of  restoring 
broken  unity.  The  title  has  been  given  to 
several  works  in  different  periods  of  the 
Church,  and  the  object  aimed  at  should  be 
dear  to  aU  Christian  people — the  unity  of 
spirit  of  Christian  men,  if  their  organic 
reunion  cannot  be  compassed.  An  irenicon 
aims  to  set  forth  all  common  grounds,  and  to 
minimise  differences  or  to  show  their  com- 
parative unimportance.  The  German  Kireh- 
entag,  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Home 
Reunion  Society,  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Unity  of  Christendom,  are  all 
indications  of  the  yearning  of  Christians  to 
find  peace  after  warfare,  to  imite  in  the  bonds 
of  one  brotherhood  in  Christ  against  the  sin 
and  oppression  and  selfishness  which  are  the 
real  enemies  of  mankind.  The  well-known 
saying,  "  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis 
libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas,"  has  done  much 
good  in  softening  asperities,  and  the  more  we 
learn  to  act  upon  it,  the  brighter  will  the  hope 
grow  that  our  differences  will,  in  6od*s  good 
time,  disappear. 

IronSy  William  Josiah,  a  learned 
divine  of  the  Church  of  England  [b,  1813, 
d.  1883],  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  Congre- 
gational minister  at  Camberwell,  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  ordained  in  1833, 
and  became  D.D.  in  1854.  He  held  two 
incumbencies  before  he  became  vicar  of 
Brompton,  where  he  began  a  distinguished 
literary  career.  Among  his  most  important 
works  are  The  Church  of  all  Agea^  The  Bible 
and  its  Interpreters,  a  iefenee  of  the  Church 
of  England^  addressed  to  Dr.  Newman,  and 
many  controversial  pamphlets.  For  some 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Literary  Churchman, 
He  became  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth^ 
City,  in  1872,  and  ceased  not  from  zealous 
work  until  prostrated  by  illness  in  1882.  His 
line  was^that  of  the  old-fashioned  High 
Churchman,  and  he  viewed  with  deep  dislike 


any  approach  to  Rationalism.  He  was  ooe 
of  the  promoters  of  the  derical  Proteit 
against  Essays  and  Reviews.  But  he  will  ^ 
better  remembered  in  coming'  times  for  hit 
familiar  translation  of  the  JHe*  Jree,  and  fcr 
many  other  well-known  hymna.  In  hi& 
dying  hours  he  bogged  that  anyone  wouM 
feel  free  to  make  use  of  any  of  his  hynms.  gq 
condition  of  making  no  alteration  in  them. 

Irving, Edward  [b,  It^^.d.  1834] — Oneof 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  this  century. 
His  birthplace  was  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire ; 
he  was  educated  at  the  TJniveraity  of  Edia* 
burgh,  and  in  1811  appointed  to  superintend 
the  mathematical  school  at  Haddington,  sod 
in  the  following  year  removed  to  Kirkcaldy  Xa 
instruct  the  higher  classes.  Having  compWted 
his  curriculum  for  the  ministry,  he  became,  in 
1819,  assistant  to  Dr.  Chalmen,  in  St.  John^a 
parish,  Glasgow.     Here  he  gained  a  great  re- 
putation, and  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  1^^ 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Caledonian  Church,  ia 
Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  he  was  invited 
to  undertake  it.    Here  he  soon  attracted  swh 
large  congregations,  not  less  by  the  foroe  and 
eloquence  of    his    discourses   than   by   tb^ 
singularity  of  his  appearance  and  geeticoia- 
tions,  that  his  chapel  was  crowded  by  penoos 
of  rank  and  fashion  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
became   necessary    to    admit    everyone    Ir 
ticket,  and  carriages  reached  throng  serenl 
streets.    This  tide  of  popularity,    howerer, 
decreased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risrn, 
when  the  novelty  began  to  wear  off.    His 
style,  expressed  in  the  manner   of   Mitton, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  old  divines,  and  em- 
bellished with  the  metaphors  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  was  very  ornate,  and  acquired 
fresh  piquancy  by  means  of  personal  allaaooi 
and  homely  truths.  Irving's  more  enthiisiMtic 
admirers  built   him  a  diurch  in  Sidmonth 
Street,  Regent  Square,  which  was  compl*?ted 
in  1829,  but  before  that  time  his  popolarity 
was  gone ;  already  his  more  discreet  f oUowen 
seem  to  have  discerned  an  appearance,  if  not 
a  reality,  of  sensationalism  in  ma  career.    The 
publication  of  his  Oracles  of  God,  etc,  proved 
that  he  was  more  indebted  to  manner  and 
powers   of  delivery   than  to  erigiiuditj  of 
matter.     Hardly  was  he  established  in  his 
new  pulpit,  when  his  peculiar  temperaoMnt 
urged  him  to  the   adoption    of   eccentrw- 
ties  which  caused  him  to  be  cW^ped  with 
heresy,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyterr  n 
London,  Nov.  29th,  1830,  the  rei>ort  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  his  work  OQ 
Christ's  Humanity  was  read.  Irving  was  themn 
charged  with  holding  Christ  guilty  of  origin^ 
and  actual  sin,  and  denying  the  doctnsefl  w 
the  Atonement.  For  eighteen  months  tliepn>- 
ceedings  were  prolonged,  during  which  time 
he  adopted  a  fresh  novelty,  that  of  the  "on- 
known  toDgues."     [laviNorrBS.]    Thai  th« 
trustees  of  his  church  completed  his  ejection. 
May  3rd,  1832,  and  he  was  deposed  in  1S33 
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hr  the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  which  had 
Eeensed  him.  Shortly  after  this  his  health 
(iilad  him,  and  he  died  of  consomptLon  in 
irUsgov.  Dr.  Chalmers  thus  estimates  Irv- 
ine's character:  **The  constitutional  basis  and 
CTound-work  of  his  character  was  virtue 
tboe,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  errors  and 
extraTaganoes,  which  both  injured  him  in  the 
F«tiniation  of  the  world  and  threw  discredit 
apoa  much  that  was  good  and  useful  in  his 
wntingB^  I  belieye  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep 
ukd  devoted  piety." 

In  18*27  he  published   The  Coming  of  the 

Musiah  in  Glory  and  Majgtty,  by  Juan  Jotafat 

Bm  EsrOj  translated  from  the  Spanish,  pro- 

{casing  to  be  written  by  a  Christian  tfew, 

though  in  reality  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  and  in 

bia  preface  Irving  first  betrayed  his  heretical 

opinions.     In  1828  he  pubG^ed  Homilies  on 

the  SacrmnenUj  Lasi  Dayif  and  Diecoureet  on 

iht  Evil  CharaeUr  of  These    Times,    besides 

Mme  sermons,  lectures,  etc ;  Church  and  State 

Seipmsihk  to  JSaeh  Other,  A  Series  of  Dis- 

cTurfes  on  DaniiPs  Vision  if  the  Four  Beasts 

US291;  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  the  Revelation 

[1S30];  The  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of 

wr  lonTs  Human  Nature  [1830];  The  Bay  of 

Pen(eeof^,  or  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 

M  three  parts  [1831];  The  Confessions  of  Faith 

end  the  Books  of  Discipline  of  the  Church  ofScoU 

M.    A  life  of  him  has  been  written  by  Mrs. 

Oliphant,  and  by  Garlyle  in  his  Miscellaneous 

-Stwyt,  and  a  handsome  edition  of  his  works 

las  been  published  by  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Co. 

Izringites. — The  religious  body  com- 
monly so  called,  after  Irvine,  strenuously 
rejects  this  title,  and  calls  itself  the  Catholic 
Apostouc  Church.  Its  origin  is  to  be 
tneed  to  the  period  mentioned  above  in 
Irring's  life,  when  the  alleged -phenomena 
of  the  unknown  tongues  first  appeared.  The 
gifts  were  first  darned  in  Scotland.  One  of  the 
inembers  of  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Scott,  a 
Presbvterian  derg^jmum  of  Woolwich,  who 
kd  declared  himself  an  adherent  of  Mr. 
Ining  in  the  matter  of  Christ's  fallibility, 
«u  a  young  woman  who  had  gone  to  Scot- 
land and  suddenly  claimed  the  power  to  speak 
vitb  new  tongues.  Almost  simultaneously 
tb«8e  utterances  were  heard  in  London.  This 
^  in  1830.  Great  excitement  was  caused — 
j'7>  grief,  amazement,  shame,  according  to 
^  riews  of  the  various  witnesses.  The 
uUerers,  mostly  females,  suddenly  rose  up  in 
the  congregation  and  spoke  rapidly.  The 
sounds  were  taken  down  and  laid  before, 
sereral  linguists,  who  declared  them  in- 
cohen»nt  jargon.  When  the  words  were. in- 
telligible they  testified  that  the  second 
coming  of  Chnst  was  at  hand,  to  be  preceded 
^7  Bore  judgments.  After  three  and  a  half 
y'ears  of  testimony,  beginning  from  Jan.  14th, 
1S32,  Christ  would  come  in  glory,  the  living 
«unt9  would  be  caught  up  to  meet  Him,  and 
the  dead  saints   would   be  raised.     Irving 


declared  with  great  eloquence  that  the  super- 
natural nature  of  the  manifestation  was 
obvious,  fall  of  majesty  and  grandeur,  and 
such  as  those  which  astonished  the  witnesses 
of  the  first  Pentecost.  Meanwhile  Irving 
was  deposed  from  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  removed,  with  such  remains  of  the 
congregation  as  still  held  to  him,  first  to  a 
room  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  afterwards  to 
one  in  Newman  Street,  which  had  once  been 
the  studio  of  Benjamui  West.  Here  the 
*<  Catholic  Apostolic  Church ''  was  organised, 
The  room  was  fitted  up  in  obedience  to  what 
were  supposed  to  be  inspired  utterances. 
Instead  of  a  pulpit  there  was  a  raised  platform, 
to  contain  about  fifty  persons,  the  ascent  to 
which  was  by  several  steps.  In  front  of  it 
were  seven  seats ;  that  in  the  centre  was  for 
the  angel,  the  others  for  six  elders.  Below 
these  were  seven  other  seats  for  prophets,  four 
of  whom  were  women.  Below  these,  again, 
were  seven  deacons.  But  the  g^reat  feature 
was  that  the  utterances  commanded  the  ap- 
pointment of  twelve  apostles,  several  of  whom 
were  prophets.  The  angel  ordered  the  service, 
exposition  was  the  work  of  the  elders,  after 
whom  came  the  prophets  speaking  in  utterance. 
There  were  sixty  evangehsts,  antitypes  of  the 
sixty  pillars  of  the  tabernacle.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  arrangements  Irving  died. 
He  had  been  an  angel,  but  not  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  An  angel  was  appointed  in 
his  place,  and  there  was  no  break  in  the  new 
Church.  In  1835  other  congregations  had 
been  formed  in  London  to  the  number  of 
seven,  and  the  analogy  of  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  was 
pronounced  complete.  At  first  an  utterance 
bade  the  apostles  ^  into  all  the  world  to 
preach,  but  afterwards  they  were  ordered  to 
go  to  Albury,  near  Guildford,  for  study  and 
consultation.  In  1836  they  presented  their 
**  testimony"  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
then  to  the  King  and  the  other  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  then  to  the  Pope.  In  1838  the 
apostles,  in  obedience  to  another  utterance, 
went  on  the  Continent  for  two  years,  but  were 
recalled  in  1840  to  settle  some  disputes  which 
had  arisen  in  the  council.  The  end  of  it  was 
that  they  suspended  the  council,  which  has 
not  met  since.  One  of  the  apostles  seceded ; 
the  others,  aU  but  one,  have  since  died.  In 
1842  a  liturgy  was  published,  *<  combining 
the  excellencies  of  all  preceding  lituigies."  It 
is  founded  on  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  is  much  more  elaborate.  Thus,  while  there 
are  three  forms  of  Communion  Service,  there 
are  also  forms  for  "  Removing  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment,*' for  the  "  Benediction  of  Holy  Water," 
"Before  a  Council,'*  "Before  a  Visitation,*' 
thirty-seven  services  for  special  occasions,  and 
twelve  for  private  occasions,  such  as  the 
*'  benediction  of  a  house,**  "  of  a  ship,'*  "  of 
holy  oil,"  etc.  The  anointing  of  the  sick 
with  oil  was  not  introduced  until  1847,  and 
the  Reservation  of  the  Sacrament  in  an  appro- 
priate tabernacle  to  be  taken  by  the  angel  and 
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'*  proposed  before  the  Lord  at  morning  and 
evening  service,"  not  until  1850.  The  latest 
addition  was  in  1852,  when  two  lights  upon 
the  altar,  and  seven  before  it,  were  ordered, 
and  incense  was  to  be  burnt  during  prayer. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ritual  of  this 
Church  is  of  an  elaborate  and  imposing 
character.  The  dress,  as  every  other  part  of 
the  worship,  is  highly  symbolic ;  thus  the  pro- 
phets wear  blue  stoles,  typical  of  the  skies,  the 
source  of  their  inspiration ;  the  evangelists 
wear  red,  to  represent  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  gospel  which 
they  preach.  Each  congregation  is  presided 
over  by  an  angel  or  bishop,  the  two  offices 
being  held  to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  under 
him  are  the  priests  and  deacons.  They  have 
a  magnificent  church  in  Gordon  Square,  to 
which  the  Newman  Street  congregation  re- 
moved in  1853,  and  their  churches  generally 
are  handsome.  The  members  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  wealthy  classes,  the  move- 
ment having  made  but  litUe  progress  among 
the  poor.  They  are  remarkably  zealous  and 
eager  to  proselytise,  and  their  consistency  to 
their  opinions,  in  regular  attendance  on  their 
worship,  as  well  as  in  their  self-denial  and 
deeds  of  charity,  is  such  as  members  of  any 
conmiunion  might  rejoice  to  emulate.  They 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  pay  a  tithe  of 
their  substance  to  the  service  of  Ood.  In  any 
place  where  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
members  they  build  a  church,  but  in  other 

S laces  they  are  among  the  most  constant  and 
evout  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
congregations.  Yhe  often  deferred  announce- 
ment of  Christ's  Advent  will  probably  ac- 
count for  the  non-increase  of  their  numbers, 
but  the  zeal  to  gather  fresh  members  seems 
to  be  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  most  fervid. 
They  are  numerous  in  Germany,  and  there 
are  also  congregations  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, as  well  as  in  America.  The  last  census 
of  religious  worship  [1882]  returned  forty- 
seven  registered  places  of  worship  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Isidore,  St.  ,of  Alexandria,  wasacelebrated 
hermit,  bom  in  Egypt  a.d.  318,  and  renowned 
for  his  learning  and  austerities.  A  disciple 
of  St  Athanasius,  who  had  ordained  him 
priest,  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
Arianism.  He  became  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  wished  to  advance  him  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Constantinople  in  opposition  to  St  Chry- 
sostom.  It  was  probably  the  same  Isidore 
who,  in  401,  occupied  the  post  of  Hospitaller  at 
Alexandria,  an  office  which  charged  him  with 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  of  strangers. 
He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Theophilus 
by  opposing  him  in  the  attempted  misuse  of  a 
sum  of  money  dedicated  to  the  poor.  The 
Bishop  was  vindictive,  and  accused  the  old 
man — now  over  eighty  years  of  age — of 
crimes  said  to  have  been  committed  years 
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and  supported  the  charge  by  xht 
evidence  of  a  paper  which  he  profeased 
had  been  mislaid  for  eighteen  years.  Isidore; 
fled  into  the  desert  of  Nitria  with  a  number 
of  monks,  but  the  relentless  Theophilus 
followed  him,  and  they  were  compelled  Xu 
seek  a  refuge  in  Palestine,  whence  they  wfsi^ 
also  dislodged.  Finally  they  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Chryaostom  at 
Constantinople.  Chrysostom's  efforts  to  brisi? 
about  a  reconciliation,  combined  with  tht- 
jealousy  of  Theophilus  against  the  See  of 
*'  New  Borne,"  to  draw  the  anger  of  the  latter 
upon  himself,  and  led  at  last  to  his  banish- 
ment.   Isidore  died  at  Constantinople  in  40S. 

Isidore,  Abbot  of  Pelusium,  a  great  macetk 
and  church  reformer,  died  about  the  year  440. 
Two  thousand  of  his  letters  are  extant. 

Isidore  of  Seville  succeeded  his  farodi«r 
Leander  as  Archbishop  of  that  city  in  59$. 
He  gained  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
learning,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  booksv 
which  were  widely  read  throughout  Europe. 
The  Venerable  Bede  was  engaged  on  a  timn»- 
lation  of  Isidore's  works  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  chief  works  were— an  encyclo- 
pedic compilation  in  twenty  books ;  a  chrono- 
logical compendium,  from  the  Creatioa  to 
626;  a  history  of  the  Gk>ths;  a  book  on 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  several  comment- 
aries. To  him  were  formerly  ascribed  the 
"  Isidorian  Decretals,"  on  which  so  many  of 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Popes  wen 
based.  But  it  has  now  been  proved  coqcIi»* 
ively  that  they  are  forgeries.     [Decrstals.] 

Islam.    [Mahokstanisx.] 

Italian  Architectiire. — Ootkie  Anhi- 
teeture  [q.v.]  began  to  lose  its  purity  aboot 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  CSaas- 
cal  features  were  introduced,  attributable  to 
the  revival  of  Pagan  learning  in  Europe. 
The  change  was  less  marked  in  England  Uum 
on  the  Continent,  where  the  Classicitl  style  ob- 
tained preeminence,  and  Michad  Angelo 
adopted  it  for  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of 
St.  Peter's.  Italian  architecture  became 
from  that  time  the  prevalent  style  until  At 
revival  of  Gk)thio  in  our  own  century. 

"Ite,  missa  est"  pitenOly.  «  Go:  it  L* 
a  dismissal "],  the  formula  which  was 
anciently  used  to  dismiss  the  catechmnen.^ 
before  the  Holy  Mysteries  were  cetebrated 
In  some  Liturgies  the  formula  is,  "Let  ns  gv 
on  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord."    [Mass.] 

Itinerary. — ^A  form  of  prayer  which  is 
used  by  Boman  Catholic  clergy  when  about  to 
start  on  a  journey.  It  consists  of  the  Bene- 
dictus,  an  antiphon,  preoes,  and  two  coUstiB. 
which  are  taken  from  the  Gkegorisn  Sacn- 
mentary.  The  itinerary  is  not  found  in  the 
older  Breviaries,  but  in  an  ancient  Pontifical 
there  is  one  similar  to,  but  rather  longer  thao 
that  used  at  present. 
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Jabloiiflid,  Daniel  Ernst,  a  diftin- 
?ut8hed  German  Protestant,  was  bom  near 
Thmtng  in  1660.  Brought  up  as  a  Moravian, 
be  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and 
Oxford,  was  ordained,  became  a  Court 
Preacher,  and  in  1737  was  consecrated  Bishop 
by  Coont  Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  the 
Hcrnihuteis,  or  modem  Moravians.  Jab- 
jjmM  died  at  Berlin  in  1741.  He  is  chiefly 
noted  for  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a 
rjiion  between  the  Keformed  and  Lutheran 
Charches,  which  led  to  his  correspondence 
with  Leihniti,  which  was  published  in  1747. 

JTacoMy  Fribdbich  Hbinbich  [b.  1743, 
d.  1819],  a  G^erman  metaphysidan  of  whose 
history  we  know  some  interesting  particulars 
from  the  autobiography  of  his  friend  Gk)ethe, 
who  says  that  their  conversations  and  read- 
ings tog«!ther  by  the  Bhine  affected  his  own 
hliire  life.  It  was  Goethe  who  persuaded 
Jacobi  to  put  forth  the  ideas  which  so  pro- 
foondly  moved  him,  and  he  did  so  at  first  in 
the  fonn  of  two  philosophical  novels.  Many 
influences  were  at  work  upon  him — ^flrst 
Spinoza's  works,- then  those  of  another  Jew,  a 
fnend  and  contemporary  of  Jacobi,  Moses 
Mendelssohn.  But  Kant's  philosophy  [Kant] 
WHS  now  exercising  the  religious  spirit  of 
(lermany,  and  though  Jacobi  rejected  reso- 
Intely  Kant's  doctrine  that  faith  cannot  be 
without  evident  and  apparent  demonstration, 
he  afterwards  recognised  that  Kant  attributed 
to  the  Reason  the  power  which  he  denied  to 
the  Understanding,  and  so  made  spiritual 
Keligion  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a  ne- 
i'&Bty.  Hence  he  is  to  be  reckoned  a  dis- 
(iple'of  Kant,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
dereloped  any  original  system  of  his 
owiL  He  advocated  belief  not  because  the 
thing  believed  was  true,  but  because  it  satis- 
fied the  soul,  and  raised  it  above  the  sordid 
cares  of  life.  Mr.  Maurioe  quotes  a  very  fine 
passage  from  him  [Moral  and  Metaphyncal 
PhU/itpkp,  vol.  iv.  p.  650],  which  shows  that 
thongh  his  principle  was  worthless,  and  one 
may  say  dangerous,  as  a  philosophical  basis, 
the  practical  conclusions  which  he  arrived  at 
were  sound,  namely,  that  obedience  is  better 
than  knowledge,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
wisdom,  and  departure  from  evil  is  under- 
Btanding. 

Jaeolnns. — ^A  name  applied  in  France  to 
the  Dominicans,  whose  chief  convent  was  near 
the  gate  of  St.  Jacques,  in  Paris.  The  mem- 
hen  of  the  Breton  Club  ased  to  assemble  in 
the  hall  of  St.  Jacques  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  and  the  name  of  Jacobins 
vas  accordingly  given  to  the  violent  revolu- 
tionists. 

JaeoVites.— A  sect  which  arose  in  the 
£afit  about  the  year  450.      They  held  the 


Monophysite  doctrine,  i,0.  that  there  is  but  one 
nature  in  Christ,  the  human  nature  being  so 
absorbed  into  the  Divine  that  Christ  was  not 
perfect  man.  This  heresy  was  condemned 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  and 
Dioscorus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  its  origin- 
ator, deposed.  But  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  who  had  taken  the  side  of 
the  orthodox,  a  Monophysite  named  Timothy 
QBluerus,  called  also  *'  The  Cat,"  caused  him- 
self to  be  consecrated  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
in  457,  and  ever  since  the  Monophysites  have 
maintained  their  possession  of  the  Patri- 
archate. Proterius,  the  orthodox  patriarch, 
was  savagely  murdered  by  the  mob.  At  the 
same  time  the  Monophysites  set  up  a  succes- 
sion of  bishops  throughout  Palestine,  and 
gradually  outnumbered  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians in  both  countries ;  they  spread  rapidly 
also  in  Armenia.  The  tenets  of  the  sect  were 
modified  somewhat  by  Timothy,  and  again 
about  the  year  520  by  Severus,  who  taught 
that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  was  not  al- 
together lost,  but  rather  smialffamated  with 
the  Divine,  retaining  certain  of  its  qualities, 
but  still  not  a  perfect  human  nature.  These 
modifications,  however,  caused  divisions,  and 
the  sect  was  much  weakened  and  depressed  in 
consequence.  But  a  great  leader  and  propa- 
gator of  their  opinions  arose  in  Jacobus  Bara- 
doeus,  Bishop  of  Edessa  [541—678].  Prin- 
cipally by  his  exertions  the  sect  spread  rapidly 
throughout  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  henceforui 
they  took  their  name  from  their  great  leader 
and  were  called  Jacobites.  At  the  conquest 
of  E^pt  by  the  Mahometans  they  were 
establii^ed  as  the  recognised  Christian  Church 
of  that  country ;  they  are  known  in  Egypt 
also  under  the  name  of  Copts.  At  the  present 
time  they  possess  three  patriarchates,  viz. 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Armenia.  The 
Church  of  Abyssinia  holds  communion  with 
the  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  their  views  regarding  the  nature  of 
Christ,  the  Jacobites  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church.  [See  also 
Eastbbn  Churoh,  MoNUPHYsrrBS.] 

Jaoobson*  William  [b.  1803,  d,  1883], 
Bishop  of  Chester.  His  father  was  a  mercan- 
tile clerk  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  lost  at  sea 
when  his  son  was  an  infant.  The  boy  was 
brought  up  as  a  Nonconformist,  but  his  views 
were  of  such  a  character  that  he  was  advised 
by  the  Principal  of  Mill  Hill  College,  Birm- 
ingham, to  study  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  went  to  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  being  befriended  by  a  rich 
and  hberal  banker  of  Yarmouth,  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  afterwards  married  Miss  Dawson  Turner. 
Among  his  earlier  friends  was  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  who  was  indebted  to  Dr. 
Jacobson  for  timely  pecuniary  aid,  proffered 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  good  feeling  at 
acriticid  period  of  his  life.    In  1848  Dr. 
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Jacobson,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Public 
Orator  for  six  years,  was  appointed  Regius 
Professor  of  Diyinily.  To  this  chair  was 
attached  a  canonry  at  Christ  Church,  and  also 
at  that  time  and  for  some  years  afterwards  the 
rectory  of  Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire,  though  in 
the  latter  case  a  separation  has  since  been 
effected.  Dr.  Jacobson  was  Regius  Professor 
till  1866.  His  lectures  were  remarkable  rather 
for  solidity  than  brilliancy,  and  the  honour- 
able epithet  of  **  Judicious,**  which  belongs  of 
right  to  a  father  of  the  English  Church,  would 
probably  best  represent  the  impression  he 
made  on  the  successive  generations  of  candi- 
dates lor  holy  orders  who  attended  his  lectures 
in  the  Latin  Chapel  of  the  cathedral.  He  was 
however,  the  active  and  astute  chairman  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Election  Committee  in  1866,  when 
that  gentleman  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Gathome> 
Hardy,  and  went  away  "unmuzzled**  to 
Lancashire.  Very  shortly  afterwards  Ih*. 
Graham,  Bishop  of  Chester,  died,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  nominated  Dr.  Jacobson  to  the 
see.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  died  in  the 
October  of  the  same  year  [1866],  and  Dr. 
Jacobson,  therefore,  was  the  last  of  his  Epi- 
scopal appointments.  Dr.  Jacobson  admini- 
stered his  diocese  with  discretion,  moderation, 
and  tact,  and  conferred  on  it  in  troublous 
times  the  distinction,  so  coveted  by  nations, 
of  an  uneventful  history.  To  make  no 
enemies,  to  stand  aloof  from  controversy, 
and  to  retain  the  attachment  of  all  his  friends 
was  his  happy  fortune.  His  reputation  was 
firmly  established  in  the  kindly  memories  of 
many  generations  of  Oxford  men  long  before 
he  became  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1866.  He 
belongs  to  the  generation  which  witnessed  the 
Tractarian  movement  from  its  earliest  begin- 
nings to  its  tragic  catastrophe,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  few  men  who  lived  through  that 
tremendous  time  without  being  perceptibly 
affected  by  its  dominant  influence.  It  would 
be  very  unfair  to  say  that  Dr.  Jacobson  was 
an  old-fashioned  bishopi,  though  it  is  true  that 
his  name  and  personality  were  not  so  much 
before  the  world  as  those  of  many  of  his 
younger  brethren.  A  man  who  becomes  a 
bishop  at  past  sixty,  and  whose  previous  life 
for  many  years  has  been  .an  example  of  studi- 
ous retirement  and  practical  quietism,  may 
well  be  excused  if  he  prefers  to  be  a  bishop 
rather  of  the  older  scholarly  than  of  the  newer 
energetic  type.  But  Dr.  Jacobson  was  never 
immindf  ul  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  popu- 
lous diocese.  It  needs  a  bishop  of  energy  and 
perseverance  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the 
subdivision  of  his  See,  necessitated  by  the  in- 
cessant growth  of  population;  and,  there- 
fore, the  constitution  and  endowment  of  the 
bishopric  of  Liverpool  deserves  to  be  recorded 
as  a  testimony  to  Dr.  Jacobson's  episcopal 
activity.  His  health  giving  way,  he  retired 
from  lus  See  in  1883,  and  died  a  few  months 
later.  He  was  the  editor  of  JfoweWa  CaU" 
ehim^  The  LeUen  of  SS,  Clement  of  Mome, 


TffHatittSf  and  Polycarp^  a  new  edition  of  Tu 
Oxford  Paraphrau  and  Atmotatione  om  the 
Epistlet  of  St.  Paul,  The  Collected  Worh  »' 
BUhop  SaundertoH  ;  and  author  of  Frofmeuterv 
Illuetrations  of  the  HUtory  of  the  Buok  «/ 
Comtnon  Prayer^  a  Speech  in  the  ConvocaticD 
of  York  on  The  Athamaeian  Creeds  three 
Charges,  contributions  to  the  Speekker^e  Com- 
mentary^ and  a  volume  of  sermons. 

Jacomb.  Thomas  \h.  1622,  d.  1687],  wm> 
a  London  Nonconformist  who  was  ejecU^ 
hx)m  his  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  vu 
1662.  He  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  sermons  en 
Romans  viii.,  and  he  also  oontinoed  Podci 
Annotations. 

Jacoponi  da  TodL  an  Italian  hymn- 
writer,  was  bom  at  Todi  m  1240.  He  studird 
law  at  Bologna,  where  he  became  noted  for 
his  talents.  He  spent  a  wild  youth,  but  his 
life  was  changed  by  the  sudden  and  violent 
death  of  his  wife.  He  determined  to  beoomt' 
a  monk,  and  in  1278  entered  the  Frandscan 
Order  of  Minorites.  He  composed  poems 
against  Boniface  VIII.,  and  in  1297  framed 
a  plot  to  depose  him,  which  was  diaoovered, 
and  Jacoponi  was  imprisoned  till  the  Pope's 
death.  'Die. monk  died  in  the  monasteiy  of 
Collayone  in  1306. 

Jacoponi  wrote  many  hymns,  the  best 
known  of  which,  Stabat  Mater  doleroea,  hut 
been  translated  into  English,  At  the  Crou  htr 
station  keeping.  It  is  said  that  he  also  wrote 
8tabat  Mater  epeeiosa.  Stood  the  alad  emi 
beauteous  mother,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The 
Stabat  Mater  has  been  also  ascribed  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  Innocent  III.,  and  others, 
but  tradition  has  for  long  attributed  it  to 
Jacoponi,  and  most  probably  it  is  his.  It  \a$ 
often  been  set  to  music,  the  best  known  com- 
position being  by  RossinL 

Jago  -  Compostella,  St.  —  This  is  s 

corruption  of  Sanetus  Jacobus  Apostolm,  **  St 
James  the  Apostle,"  and  is  the  Spanish  name 
of  the  shrine  of  that  Apostle,  who  is  reguded 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards 
say  that  after  Christ's  ascension  James 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Judea,  then  trarelled 
over  the  whole  world,  and  at  last  came  to 
Spain,  where  he  made  few  converts,  but  one 
day  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him  on  the  top  of 
a  pillar  of  jasper  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro, 
commanded  hun  to  build  her  a  chapel  on  the 
spot,  and  prophesied  that  all  the  prorince 
would  become  Christian.  James  built  the 
famous  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  and 
founded  the  faith,  and  then  returned  to  Judea, 
where,  as  is  told  in  the  Bible,  he  was  beheaded 
by  Herod  Agrippa.  His  disciples  took  a«av 
his  body,  and,  not  daring  to  bury  it  for  fear 
of  the  Jews,  carried  it  to  Joppa,  and  placed  it 
on  board  a  ship.  Angels  directed  the  course 
for  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  they  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Gkilicia,  where  the  saint  was  buried. 
During  the  invasion  of  the  barbaxiaas  the 
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body  was  lost,  but  the  position  was  revealed 
to  a  friar  in  800.  It  was  removed  to  Compo- 
stella,  where  many  miracles  were  wrought. 
A  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  resorted  to  his 
tomb  in  one  year,  and  Uie  military  order  of 
St.  Jago,  enrolled  by  Don  Alphonso  for  their 
protection,  became  one  of  Uie  richest  and 
greatest  in  l^tain.    [MiLrrAKT  Oroebs.] 

JTalm,  JoHAKNBS  [b,  1750,  d,  1817],  a 
celebrated  Roman  Catholic  writer,  bom  at 
Taswits,  in  Moravia.  He  g^ve  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  and  wrote 
KTsunmars  of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabian,  and 
Hebrew,  and  was  appointed  Professor  at 
Olmutz  in  1784,  and  at  Vienna  in  1789. 
ihme  diversity  from  other  theologians  in  his 
views  on  several  points  of  exegesis  caused  him 
to  resign  his  office  in  1805,  and  he  was  then 
made  a  Oanon  of  St.  Stephen.  His  chief 
works,  which  have  been  translated  into 
Englidii,  are  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
Biblical  Arehaoloffy,  published  at  Vienna 
1797— 1800,  and  a  Critical  Commentary  on  the 
FropheU  Qfth€VldTe9tament,^vA>Vi!A\L9^\n  1815. 

JameSy  St.,  of  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia, 
was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cent- 
ury. From  his  zeal  to  defend  and  propagate 
the  true  faith  he  suffered  much  from  idolaters 
and  heretics.  He  lived  at  first  in  solitude, 
practised  great  austerities,  was  famous  for 
being  a  confessor  under  the  Emperor  Mazi- 
min,  and  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  town  of 
Xiabia.  He  is  said  in  Catholic  tradition  to 
have  wrought  a  great  many  miracles,  even 
raising  some  dead  people  to  life.  He  was  pre- 
^t  at  the  Ck>uncil  of  Nicaea  in  325,  where  he 
i.«  said  to  have  taken  a  leading  part.  He  erected 
a  beantiful  cathedral  in  Nisibis.  Sapor  II., 
King  of  Persia,  besieged  the  town  three 
times— in  338,  346,  and  360— but  he  was 
defeated  with  his  great  army  by  the  address 
and  bravery,  and,  tradition  says,  miracles,  of 
the  saint.    James  died,  probably  about  350. 

This  saint  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises,  as  Ik  Fide,  De  JBello,  Be  Tdenitentiaf 
Ik  JUntrreelione,  etc. ;  of  some  commentaries 
in  Syriac,  and  of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Seleacia  and  Ctesiphon  on  the  Assyrian 
*<  hism.  The  Liturgy  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  him  [Liturgies]  was  probably  the  work  of 
Jdmes  of  Sarug. 

JameSy  John  Angell,  a  Congregational- 
I't  Minister,  was  bom  at  Blandford  in  1785. 
He  was  educated  at  Gk}sport,  and  in  1806 
|)Ocame  pastor  of  Carr*s  Lane  Chapel,  Birm- 
ingham, where  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  1869,  working  with  single-hearted  con- 
tentiousness and  exhibiting  great  power  as 
a  preacher.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
▼orks,  the  best  known  of  which  are  his 
PoMtcral  Addresses  and  The  Anxious  Snquirer 
after  Salvation  Directed  and  Encouraged, 

Jamesoilp  Anna,  Mrs.  \b,  1797,  d.  I860]. 
—One  of  the  most  distinguished  female  writers 


on  art  and  general  literature.  She  was  bom 
in  Dublin.  Her  maiden  name  was  Murphy. 
She  xnarried  a  barrister  named  Jameson,  and 
went  with  him  to  Canada,  but  they  were 
separated  shortly  after.  Her  earliest  publica- 
tion was  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuyie^  published  in 
1826  ;  this  was  followed  by  various  works  on 
general  subjects ;  but  we  mention  her  here  on 
account  of  the  great  influence  some  of  her 
publications  have  had  on  sacred  art.  These 
are : —  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art  [  1 848] ;  Legends 
of  the  Monastic  Orders  [18501 ;  Legends  of  the 
Madonna  [1852];  Scriptural  and  Legendary 
History  of  Our  Lord  as  Represented  in  Art, 
The  first  volume  of  this  was  published  the 
year  of  her  death  [1860] ;  the  second  volume 
was  finished  by  Lady  Eastlake,  and  published 
two  years  later. 

Jansenists. — The  questions  raised  by 
Luther  concerning  the  salvation  of  man,  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  of  free  will,  of  human 
merit,  profoimdly  stirred  the  whole  Christian 
world,  far  beyond  the  persons  who  broke 
away  from  the  Roman  Church.  These  ques- 
tions had,  in  fact,  been  in  agitation  from, 
the  days  of  Augustine  to  those  of  Thomas 
Aquinas ;  there  had  been  many  searchings  of 
heart,  and  yearnings  after  more  light,  long 
before  Luther  appeued.  So  mighty  was  the 
effect  which  his  preaching  produced,  that 
there  were  some  of  the  most  ardent  upholders 
of  the  Papal  power  who  did  not  cease  to 
declare  that  that  power  must  be  upheld  by  a 
fuller  preaching  of  the  justification  of  sinners 
through  the  finished  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Men 
like  Cardinal  Pole,  and  even  Bishop  Gardiner, 
maintained  that  Lutheranism  could  only  be 
stopped  bv  firm  opposition  to  Pelagian  error, 
by  the  full  statement  of  the  grace  of  (rod  and 
the  merits  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  aocept- 
ance.  To  oppose  this  view  was  one  of  the 
first  works  of  the  newly  risen  Order  of  Jesuits. 
The  Council  of  Trent  was  convened,  and 
Lainez,  who  had  succeeded  Loyola  as  General 
of  the  Order,  gave  to  the  society  its  tone  and 
direction.  Loyola  had  been  the  founder; 
Xavier  had  given  to  it  a  wonderful  prestige 
by  his  -enthusiastic  labours  in  the  East ;  but 
to  Lainez,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  should 
we  attribute  the  character  and  principles 
which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Jesuit- 
ism. At  Trent,  then,  when  Pole,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Sienna  and  a  few  others,  en- 
treated the  Council  not  to  reject  a  doctrine 
simply  because  Luther  had  taught  it,  but  to 
ascribe  justification  simply  and  solely  to  the 
merits  of  Christ  through  faith,  Lainez  led  the 
opposition,  and  procured  the  adoption  of  the 
Tndentine  canons  and  anathemas.  But  this 
was  only  a  step.  In  1 588  Molina  [q.v.]  carried 
his  views  to  the  extent  that  free  will,  without 
the  aid  of  grace,  can  elevate  itself  so  far  that 
a  man  shall  so  merit  the  favour  of  God  that 
He  shall  bestow  grace  on  account  of  Christ's 
merits,    whereby   he   shall    experience   the 
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BupematuTal  effects  of  justification.  In  other 
words,  man  begins  a  work  which  Gk>d  com- 
pletes. Such  views  created  intense  alarm, 
and  Uie  Jesuits  (who  were  identified  with 
them)  were  in  1696  fomudly  accused  before 
the  Inquisition  of  heresy.  The  Pope  Clement 
Yin.  showed  that  he  upheld  the  aoctrines  of 
mce  and  predestination  as  taught  by  the 
JDominieans  against  the  Jesuits.  But  the 
latter  had  been  staunch  supporters  of  the  Holy 
See,  they  had  powerful  friends  among  the  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns,  and  Cardinal  Perron  warned 
the  Pope  that  even  a  Protestant  might  sign  the 
doctrines  of  the  Dominicans.  Consequently 
Pope  Clement  put  off  the  definitive  decision 
to  which  he  was  inwardly  inclined.  In  1605 
he  was  succeeded  by  Paul  V.  His  judgment 
was  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  but  the  same 
difficulties  also  confronted  him.  In  October 
and  November  he  was  considering  in  what 
precise  form  to  condemn  the  Molmist  doct- 
rines,  but  the  Jesuits  so  skilfully  postponed 
the  matter,  that  in  August,  1607,  the  contend- 
ing parties  were  dismissed  with  the  announce- 
ment that  decision  would  be  given  in  due 
•time,  and  meanwhile  the  litigants  were  to  re- 
frain from  maligning  each  other.  This  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Jesuits,  who  made  good  use 
of  the  fact  that  Molinism  had  not  been  con- 
demned, and  proceeded  to  denounce  the 
Protestant  doctrine  that  we  can  do  no  good 
works  acceptable  to  Qod  without  the  g^race  of 
Christ.  Many  hearts  still  clung  to  St. 
Augustine,  ani  felt  that  his  teaching  was 
utterly  impugned  hereby.  Hence  the  deep 
relief  that  came  to  these  when  Cornelius 
Jansen,  Bishop  of  Tpres,  completed  hiB^i^M/- 
inu8.  His  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
Bom  in  1585  at  Akkoi,  in  Holland,  he  had 
studied  at  Utrecht,  Louvain,  and  Paris,  and 
having  acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Fathers,  especially  of  Augustine, 
he  became  Professor  of  Scripture  at  Louvain. 
The  prominent  part  which  he  took  here  in  a 
controversy  with  the  Jesuits  caused  him  to  be 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Madrid.  In  1636  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Tpres,  and  died  of 
the  plague,  May  6th,  1638,  just  as  he  had 
finished  the  great  work  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  so  many  years.  He  had  left  in 
writing  a  declaration  that  he  submitted  his 
work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
Jesuits  were  already  on  the  alert  for  its  sup- 
pression, and  his  friends,  knowing  this,  were 
eager  for  its  publication  without  waiting  on 
the  procrastinations  of  the  Roman  Court.  It  was 
published  at  Louvain  in  1640,  and  was  hailed 
by  many  who,  while  remaining  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  sighed  for  real  spirituality, 
and,  feeling  their  own  impotence,  rejoiced  at 
such  a  proclamation  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Against  it  were  ranged  the  Jesuits,  who,  to 
consolidate  their  influence,  multiplied  books  of 
loose  casuistry,  and  softened  down  guilt  when 
they  got  themselves  everywhere  installed  as 
confessors.     The   bitterest  object   of   their 


enmity  in  France  was  Jeaa  Baptist  du  Vet- 
gier  de  Hauranne,  commonly  known  as  IL  di^ 
St.  Cyran,  from  the  abbacy  which  he  held. 
He  had  been  a  feUow-stuoent  of  Jansen  «1 
Louvain,  and  they  had  worked  hand  in  buut 
againat  the  Jesuits.  He  had  laboured  simoi- 
tazieously,  but  independently,  on  the  aaouf 
side,  and,  eight  days  after  the  death  of  Jansen. 
had  been  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Vin- 
cennes  for  heresy  by  Cardinal  Richeliea  at  th'^ 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  leleaaej 
after  Eichelieu's  death  in  1643,  but  his  health 
was  ruined,  and  he  died  a  few  months  later. 
[PoBT  Royalists.]  In  1642  the  Jesiti  ob- 
tained from  the  Pope  a  g^eral  oondemca- 
tidn  of  the  Auffwtinus.  This  was  a  dedsivt 
point,  contrasting  strongly  enough  with  ths 
dilatory  course  of  proceedings  against  th*- 
Molinists,  and  was  carried  in  consequence  oi 
a  passage  in  which  Jansen  had  brocgfat  for- 
ward a  passage  of  St.  Augustine  as  deciare. 
although  the  same  doctrine  (without  referena, 
of  course,  to  that  Father)  had  beencondenuK^i 
at  Rome.  Such  an  inroad  on  Papal  Infal- 
libility ensured  condemnation.  But  the  con- 
troveny  was  not  hereby  ended.  Manj  rs 
fused  to  receive  the  Bull  of  Oondemnstion 
{in  JBminenH),  and  the  Jesuits  drew  up  five 
propositions  as  containing  the  special  hama 
of  Jansenism,  of  which  they  demanded  con- 
demnation.   They  were  as  f  oUows : — 

1.  Aliqua  Del  yr»capt>  homiiiibas  jnitia  Tokat:- 
bus,  et  oonBntibna,  secandimi  pi—entw  q&u 
habent^Tires,  mmt  impoaaibilia :  daert  qnoqM  ilbs 
gratift,  <iiuk  possibilia  nant* 

IL  Interibri  gratte,  in  statu  aatozs  kpflCt  >"■- 
quam  resistitar. 

IIL  Ad  merandmn,  et  demanndinB  lii  etato 
natniB  lap«B,  oon  reqairitor  in  homiae  libertu  k 
neoeasitate,  aedsuiBoit  libertaa  k  ooaotione: 

IV.  Semipelagiaiii  admittebaxit  pneremcBbi 
gratis  interioria  neoeaaitatem  ad  atnfuloa  actitf, 
etiam  ad  iaitinm  fldei :  at  in  boo  anat  ht^ttki, 

2aod  tenaenmt  earn  gradam  talem  aaae,  cm  powt 
nmana  Tolantaa  nafatera,  vel  obtempetara. 

V.  Semipelagiantun  eat,  dioera  Chiiatsm  pro 
omnibna  omnino  bonlniboa  mortnim  aaM,  lat 
aangainam  (udiaae. 

L  BomeoommaadaofOodaTCimpoaafUeforjait 
man  to  perform,  even  when  willing  and  eDdearov> 
ing  to  do  ao.  in  aooordanoa  with  the  atrengUi  vkkfa 
they  at  present  have :  thera  iaalao  wantiajr  to  ttoa 
that  grace  hj  which  it  may  he  poaaible  for  theai 
to  penorm  thorn. 

2.  In  the  oondition  of  fallen  nature  ranstanoe  • 
never  made  to  inward  grace. 

8.  For  deaerring  and  meriting  reward.  iatbecoD- 
dition  of  fallen  nmn,  there  ia  not  remund  in 
freedom  from  neoeasitj,  bnt  freedom  from 
aion  auifioea. 


4.  The  Semipelagiana  allowed  the  aeeeifit7..<' 

t  grace  for  aiiu^  -  

beginning  offaith,  andin  the  flrat  thev  were  bent}- 


prevenient 


for  aingle  acta,  area  froa  tfa« 


caO,  Tis.  that  thej  held  that  grace  to  beanoh,  thrt 
the  will  of  man  waa  able  to  reaist  it  or  ob^  it. . 

5.  It  ia  Seminelagian  to  say  that  Chiist  ^0lv 
shad  his  blood  for  aJl  men  abaolntelj. 

The  Dominicans,  who  saw  that  the  doctriae 
of  St  Augustine  was  being  attacked,  objected 
to  a  condemnation ;  but  Pope  Lmooeot  X. 
though  he  hated  all  theological  studies,  u>d 
cared  nothing  personally  about  ths  qaeslioo, 
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wa3  urged   on    by  his    secretary,   Cardinal 
Chigi,   and    pronounced    the    condemnation 
)ky  3l8t,  1653.     To  the  mortification  of  the 
Jesuits  the  Janaenifltfl  declared  their  willing^- 
ntss  to  sign  the  condemnation,  declaring  that 
the  propoaitionn  in  the  aense  which  the  Jesaits 
Mu4  to  them  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
«TitiiigB  of  Jansen  at  all.    Their  adversaries 
weif}  thus  checked  for  the  time,  and    the 
Jaoseni-sts  took  advantage  of  their  ignorance 
to  publish  anonymously  an  epistle    of   St. 
Prosper  (the  scholar  of  St.   Augustine)   to 
Koffinus  against  Pelagius.    The  Jesuits  pro- 
nounced  this    a    fresh    piece    of   Jansenist 
heresy,  and  when  they  discovered  the  trap 
ioto  which  they  had  run,  declared  that  the 
d(K.tnne  was  true  when  understood  in   an 
orthodox  sense.     That  is,  words  heretical  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Jansenist,  were  sound  when 
i^ken  by  St.  Pi-oeper  :  not  what  is  said,  but 
who  says  it,  is  the  true  test.  The  Jesuits  next 
prjceeded .  to   procure    from  the    Pope   the 
df^kration  of  the  fact  that  the  incriminated 
propodtions  were  actually  in  the  writings  of 
Jansen.  and  in  this  they  succeeded  [Sept. 
29th,  1654].    Hence  arose  the  celebrated  dis- 
tinction  of  fait  and  droit.     The  Jansemsts 
denial  the  Papal  prerogative  to  extend  to 
'juestioDS  of  fact^  and  wore  supported  by  the 
hii^hest  authorities,  who  held  that  the  Pope 
«>i5  guided  infallibly  to  questions  of  doctrine ; 
but  that  where  supernatural  judgment  was 
not  needed  the  Pope  might  be  wrong,  misin- 
f<>nnM,  ignorant,  or  prejudiced.    Thus  the 
full  enmity  of  the  dominant  party  in  France 
vai  now  declared.     Not  only  a  man  who  held 
the  five  propositions  was  a  heretic,  but  even 
on*'  who  condemned  them,  but  denied  that  they 
Were  the  doctrines  of  Jansen.    A  man  was 
rirsponsible  not  only  for  his  own,  but  for  his 
oeighboor's  faith.    This  triumph  was  practic- 
ally demonstrated  by  the  decree  which  the 
J^aits  obtained  against  the  Port  Boyalists 
[q.^.l.    They  were  checked,  indeed,  by  the 
wonderful  effect  of  Pascal's  Provineial  Letters 
[pAgcM.],  and  the  nuns  were  left  in  peace  for 
a  while ;  but  Papal  Infallibility  was  too  much 
mdangered  to  aUow  justice  in  other  respects 
to  prevail.      Cardinal  Chigi,  who  had  per- 
ioaded  Pope  Innocent  X.  to  condemn  Jansen, 
•ueceeded  to  the  Popedom  as  Alexander  VII., 
md  issued  a  new  Bull  declaring  that  the 
^yif  which  Jansen  had  intended  was  hereticaL 
Knar  years  later,  Louis  XIV.  gave  effect  to  this 
iiall  by  assembling  the  bishops  in  December, 
i^j60,    when    the   crafty    and    unscrupulous 
yt  Marca,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  drew  up 
he  following^  proposition : — 

"  1  oondenni  from  vaj  inmost  too],  and  bj  word 
i  raonth.  the  doctrine  of  the  five  propositioos 
rhich  are  oontaioed  in  the  work  of  Cornelias  Jan- 
en.  a  doctrine  which  ia  not  that  of  St.  Augiutine, 
rbote  aentiiBenta  Jaaaen  has  miainterpreted." 

Subscription  to  this  was  demanded  not  only 
rom  all  the  clergy,  but  (which  was  altogether 
novelty)  from  laymen  engaged  in  tuition  of 


any  kind.  Persecution  now  began  in  earnest, 
and  the  Bastile  was  crowded  with  those  who 
refused  to  violate  their  conscience  by  sub- 
scribing. It  was  a  strange  state  of  things. 
On  one  side  was  the  most  absolute  king  in 
Europe,  all  the  resources  of  Rome,  the  power- 
ful Jesuit  body ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  few  weak 
women  at  Port  Royal  resolutely  held  their 
ground,  supported  by  One  who  ruleth  the 
raging  of  the  sea  and  the  strivings  of  the 
people. 

In  1668  a  change  came,  known  as  '*the 
pacification  of  Pope  Clement  IX."  Such 
representations  were  made  to  him,  that  he 
accepted  the  Jansenist  subscription  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  live  propositions,  wiihout 
reference  to  Jan»en*e  writinga^  and  with  reserva- 
tion of  all  senses  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine. 
Then  the  prison  doors  were  opened,  a  Jan- 
senist was  no  longer  of  necessity  a  heretic, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Jansenists  became 
widely  diffused.  They  now  busied  them- 
selves in  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  French. 
But  in  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Longue- 
ville  in  1679  they  lost  a  strong  friend ;  a  few 
weeks  later  the  Jesuits  procured  the  expulsion 
of  the  Port  Royalists;  the  Jansenists  were 
oppressed  anew,  Fenelon  was  banished,  and 
the  Jesuits  triumphed  everywhere. 

Among  those  who  had  received  some  Jan- 
senistic  doctrines  were  the  French  Bene- 
dictines. That  learned  and  laborious  body 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  their 
splendid  edition  of  St,  Auguatine  in  1679,  and 
men  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  great 
Father  was  even  more  of  a  Jansenist  than  had 
been  expected.  For  the  Benedictines  had 
published  the  genuine  text,  which  it  was 
found  had  been  again  and  again  falsified  to 
make  it  more  in  accordance  with  Roman 
teaching,  so  that  even  Jansen  himself  had 
not  known  the  full  force  of  Augustine's 
doctrines.  The  Jesuits,  furiously  charged  the 
Benedictines  with  falsification  of  documents ; 
but  the  charge  recoiled  upon  themselves. 

Amongst  those  who  had  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  was  Qvbsnel  [q.v.]*  ^^ 
writings  had  been  strongly  recommended  by 
Be  Noailles,  Bishop  of  Chalons ;  but  he,  on 
becoming  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  forced  by 
the  Jesuits  to  eat  his  words,  and  to  condemn 
Quesnel.  It  caused  him  the  most  poignant 
and  bitter  remorse  afterwards,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  repair  the  mischief  which  he 
had  done,  but  the  Jesuits  were  implacable. 
The  publication  of  the  Bull  Unigenitua  by 
Pope  Clement  XI.  (Sept.  8th,  1713),  in 
which  a  hundred  and  one  propositicms  of 
Quesnel  were  declared  heretical,  was  the 
culmination  of  their  triumph.  But  the  Jan- 
senists, though  there  was  no  longer  a  united 
body  like  the  Port  Royalists  to  act  as  their 
focus,  were  numerous  though  scattered,  and 
these  oppressions  and  persecutions  created  a 
great  sympathy  in  their  favour:  so  much, 
that  several  French  bishops  solemnly  appealed 
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from  tlie  Papal  Bull  to  a  General  Gonncil. 
Unfortunately  the  Jansenists  had  placed 
themselves  in  a  false  position  by  submitting 
at  all.  It  would  hare  been  better  had  they 
appealed  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  begin- 
ning, instead  of  identifying  the  Papal  decision 
with  the  voice  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  a  saving  clause  of 
"accepting  so  far  as  their  conscience  would 
suffer  them."  They  became  stronger  when 
they  were  driven  to  repudiate  Pap^  Infalli- 
bility altogether.  Banke  says,  "We  find 
traces  of  them  in  Vienna,  in  Brussels,  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  every  part  of 
Italy.  They  disseminated  their  doctrines  in 
every  part  of  Christendom."  In  Borne,  how- 
ever, the  Jesuits  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
until  their  tyranny  so  manifested  itself  that  a 
clamour  arose  for  their  suppression.  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  would  probably  have  re- 
strained them,  but  he  died.  Clement  XIII. 
favoured  them,  but  in  the  beginning  of  1769 
ambassadors  came  from  Naples,  Spain,  and 
France  to  renew  the  cry  for  suppression. 
The  Pope  convened  a  Consistory,  and  died 
the  evening  before  it  should  have  met. 
Clement  XIV.  was  tinged  with  Jansenist 
sentiments.  He  abolished  the  Order  [July 
21st,  1773],  and  for  doing  so  the  Jesuits  are 
charged  with  poisoning  him.  In  an  evil 
hour  Pope  Pius  VU.  restored  it  [Aug.  7th, 
1814].    [Jesuits.] 

Meanwhile  the  Jansenists,  hated  and  pro- 
scribed, found  shelter  in  Protestant  Holland. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country  were 
reputed  to  comprise  330,000  Jansenists.  The 
Jesuits  were  powerless  here  to  set  open  perse- 
cution on  foot,  so  they  called  on  the  Pope  to 
appoint  Jesuits  to  places  of  authority. 
Holland  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient 
See  of  Utrecht  [Willibrood],  but  in  1559 
Pope  Paul  IV.  had  erected  that  See  into  an 
archbishopric  with  the  five  SufEragan  Sees  of 
Haarlem,  Do  venter,  Leeuwarden,  Groningen, 
and  Middelburg.  When  Protestantism  be- 
came the  religion  of  Holland,  after  the 
emancipation  £nom  Spain,  and  only  Utrecht 
and  Haarlem  remained  faithful  to  Home, 
the  Suffragan  Sees  were  suppressed,  and 
in  the  Catholic  district  the  Chapter  of 
Haarlem  was  joined  to  that  of  Utrecht.  The 
See  became  vacant  in  1686,  and  the  Jesuits 
persuaded  the  Pope  to  overrule  the  election 
of  the  Chapter  in  favour  of  M.  van  Heussen, 
a  holder  of  Jansenist  views.  A  miserable 
series  of  intrigues  followed.  The  Chapters 
firmly  asserted  their  undoubted  rights,  but 
endeavoured,  without  compromise,  to  arrange 
the  differences  with  Rome.  After  appealing 
many  times  in  vain,  during  which  the  See  of 
Utrecht  remained  vacant,  and  the  Church 
was  administered  by  Vicars- General,  they 
took  a  decided  step.  They  elected  Cor- 
nelius Steenhoven  Archbishop  of  Utrecht 
in  1721,  and  petitioned  the  Roman  Pontiff 
for  his  consecration.    Their  letters  one  after 


another  remaining  unanswered,  they  addressed 
an  appeal  to  the  bishops  of   nei^boorini: 
dioceses,    on   whom,    according  to    ancicrni 
precedent,    the   du^^  of   consecFation    kv. 
Then  the  Holy  See  broke  silence   by  ocia- 
manding  the  bishops  to  take  no  port  in  th^ 
consecmtion.     In  1724  the  Chapters  applied 
to  Dominic  Varlet,  the  Bishop  of    Babyltjc 
"  in  partibus,'*  who  had  been  dnven  from  ths. 
diacluirge  of  his  episcopal  functions  for  his 
opposition  to  the  Bull    UmpeKituti    be  com- 
plied   with   their    prayer,    and    consecrated 
Steenhoven  Oct.  15th,  1724.    A  formal  notice 
was  sent  to  the  Pope,  who  replied  by  cuninjE; 
them.      Steenhoven  appealed  to  a   G^ierjl 
Council,  but  died  in  a  short  time.     Th^i  Uui 
Chapters  elected  Johannes  Barchman  Way. 
tiers,  and  him  also  the  Bishop  of  Babylcm 
consecrated.    He  received  letters  of  oommc- 
nion  from  many  bishops,  which  are  preservtNl 
at  Utrecht.    This  Archbishop  died  in  1733, 
and  again  a  third  and  fourth  time  the  Bii^op 
of  Babylon  consecrated.     The  fouitb  Arch- 
bishop restored  two  Suffragan  Sees — Haarlem 
and  Deventer — so  securing  the  suooossion,  and 
they  consecrated  the  fifth  Archbishop  of  the 
Jansenist  Church  of  Holland.     An  attempt 
was    made    by  Napoleon  when  the  Dutch 
nation,  like  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  lay 
for  a  while  prostrate  at  his  feet,  to  suppre^  it 
by  putting  forward  the  claim  to  regulate  poUic 
worship,  but  the  attempt  failed;  and  the  Jan- 
senist Church  in  Holland  stiU  holds  its  ground, 
having    thus  been  in  existence   180  years. 
Each  bishop  notifies  his  election  to  the  Pope, 
and  craves  confirmation ;  but  the  Fapacnr  hss 
continued  to  reject  all  advances;   and  the 
result  is  the  curious  phenomena  of  a  hodv 
professing  to  recognise  the  primacy  of  the 
rapal  See,  but  rejecting  its  f^rnnnyi  deckr- 
ing  the  Pope  to  be  head  of  the  Bishopa,  bat 
subject  to  tiie  authority  of  a  General  Ccmscil 
The  recent  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of   the  Vix^ 
Mary  occasioned  a  fresh  protest  from  the 
Utrecht  Church,  which  now  probably  numbers 
about  6,000  to  6,000,  with  a  clergy  of  sboat 
thirty.  From  the  Jansenists  the  Old  Cathoucs 
have  received  the  Episcopal  sucoession.  [Out 
Catholics.] 

JamiarillS,  St.,  Bishop  of  Beneveatom 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  reign  <d 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  remarkable  for 
his  friendship  with  Sosius,  a  deacon  of  Miseoe, 
near  PuzzuoU.  On  hearing  that  he,  together 
with  another  deacon,  Proculus,  and  two  lay- 
men, Eutyches  and  Acutius,  had  been  throvii 
into  prison,  Januarius  visited  and  ministered  to 
them,  and  at  longth  was  himself  apprehended 
and  thrown  into  a  furnace,  from  which,  ve 
are  told,  he  received  no  hurt.  A  Descon— 
FestuB — and  a  Header — Desiderius— htring 
come  to  Nola,  the  place  of  the  Bishop's  cm* 
finement,  to  see  what  could  be  done  fox  bis 
relief,  were  also  seized,  and  with  Januariiu 
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taken  to  PnzsaoU  to  join  the  other  four,  and 
osd€K8  were  given  that  the  following  day  they 
iboiild  be  devoured  by  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre; bat  the  animals  refused  to  touch 
them,  and  they  were  beheaded.  A  poor 
woman  is  said  to  have  collected  some  of  the 
bkkod  of  &L,  Januarius  in  two  glass  phials; 
and  the  Koman  Churdi  still  believes  in  a 
standing  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  this 
blood;  whenever  it  is  brought  near  to  the 
maitjr's  head  it  is  said  to  beomie  liquid,  and 
that  babblea  arise  on  its  surface.  It  is  also 
believed  that  several  eruptions  of  Mount 
Vesavius  have  been  averted  by  carrying 
these  relics  in  procession.  The  relics  were 
txanalated  to  the  Cathedral  of  Naples  about 
400,  and  they  are  always  exposed  on  Sep- 
tember 19th,  the  day  kept  in  memory  of  bun 
aad  his  fellow-martyrs. 

Jaahar^  Book  of.    PDonaldson.] 

JeblH  JoHK,  D.D.  [b.  1775,  d.  1833],  bom 
at  Drogheda,  graduated  at  Dublin  in  1796,  was 
made  Bishopof  Limerick  in  1 823.  His  principal 
literary  work  was  a  review  of  Bishop  Louth*s 
works  on  Hebrew  poetry  and  on  Isaiah,  which 
was  published  separately  under  the  title  of 
Sacrti  LiUrature,  and  has  gone  through  many 
editions.  In  1816,  while  Vicar  of  Abington, 
he  publiahed  a  volume  of  very  eloquent 
sermons.  He  died  at  Wandsworth,  and  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Thorntons  in 
Clapham  Church.  His  life  was  written  by 
his  chaplain,  the  Bev.  C.  Forster.  His 
ne^w,  John  Jebb,  wrote  an  excellent  work 
on  the  Choral  Senkee,  and  until  a  few  years 
since  was  a  highly  venerated  member  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

Jeromev  St.— -Erasmus,  in  writing  of 
this  saint,  says  that  "  he  was,  without  con- 
troversie,  the  leamedst  and  most  eloquent  of 
all  Christians,  and  prince  of  divines ;  and  for 
eioqnence  excelled  Cicero."  His  chief  work 
was  to  give  a  trustworthy  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
For  this  the  whole  Church  owes  him  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude.  The  old  Italic  version  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  in  general  use  until  the 
tnne  of  St.  Jerome,  was  a  translation,  not  of 
ihe  original  Hebrew,  but  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  haace  did  not  accurately  represent  the 
acred  text.  St  Jerome's  version  is  known  as 
the  Vulgate,  though  certain  parts  of  the 
present  Vulgate — ^including  the  Psalms  and 
the  Apocrypha — are  not  his  work.  In  ad- 
ditbn,  St.  Jerome  wrote  learned  com- 
mentaries on  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
iiao  a  revision  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  His  controversial  writings 
are  marred  by  extreme  bitterness  and  violence 
of  language.  In  reference  to  this.  Dr.  New- 
man, while  still  in  the  Church  of  England, 
vTote  as  follows  : — *'  I  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that,  were  he  not  a  saint,  there  are  things  in 
Itis  writings  and  views  from  which  I  should 


shrink ;  but  as  the  case  stands  I  shrink  rather 
from  putting  myself  in  opposition  to  some- 
thing like  a  judgment  of  the  Catholic  world 
in  favour  of  ms  saintly  perfection.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  force  myself  to  approve  or  like  against 
my  judgment  or  feeling,  but  I  can  re- 
ceive things  on  faith  against  both  one  and 
the  other,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  certain 
characteristics  of  this  learned  and  highly 
gifted  man  on  faith."  It  should  also  be  re- 
■  membered  that  history  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
record  of  quarrels,  controversies,  and  stirring 
events;  but  quiet  devotion  and  unobtrusive 
charity  are  not,  as  a  rule,  recorded.  So  in  the 
case  of  this  saint,  we  have  more  details  of  the 
heat  and  anger  of  the  controversies  in  which 
he  took  part,  than  of  the  wonderful  zeal  and 
devotion  which  made  him  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
St.  Jerome  was  bom  of  Christian  parents  in  the 
village  of  Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Pannonia 
andDahnatia.  Tne  date  ofhis  birth  is  uncertain. 
Prosper  places  it  in  a.d.  331;  Tillemont  in 
342;  and  Thierry  in  346.  He  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  study  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  the 
classics  under  Donatus.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  while  still  at  Home,  he  was  baptised. 
Having  finished  his  course  of  studies,  St. 
Jerome  set  out  from  Bome  on  a  tour  through 
a  great  part  of  Gaul,  stopping  at  Treves  for 
some  time  in  order  to  copy  out  Hilary's 
Treatue  on  Synods  and  his  Commentary  on  the 
Fialms.  He  next  visited  Aquileia,  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  he  met  Bufinus, 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning,  who 
became  afterwards  his  intimate  friend,  and 
then  his  bitter  opponent.  After  leaving 
Aquileia,  St.  Jerome  again  visited  Bome; 
but  his  restless  spirit  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
led  him  after  a  brief  stay  to  resume  his 
travels.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  the  East. 
At  Antioch  in  Syria  he  became  a  disciple  of 
ApoUinaris,  afterwards  the  famous  heretic. 
St.  Jerome  had,  through  all  these  years, 
devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of 
classical  literature^  but  it  was  either  during 
this  stay  at  Antioch,  or  a  Uttle  later,  that 
the  direction  of  his  studies  was  completely 
changed.  He  says  that  during  a  severe  illness, 
when  he  was  thought  to  be  dead,  he  found  him- 
self before  the  judgment-seat.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  he  replied  that  he  was  a  Christian. 
"  Thou  liest,"  came  the  reply ;  "  thou  art  not 
a  Christian,  but  a  Ciceronian,  for  where  thy 
treasure  is  there  is  thy  heart  ailso."  In  pity, 
however,  of  his  youth,  his  life — ^he  says — was 
spared,  after  being  severely  beaten.  He  there- 
upon vowed  never  to  open  a  heathen  book 
again,  a  vow  which  was  not  strictly  observed. 
St.  Jerome  now  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis, 
eastward  of  Syria,  where  he  practised  the 
most  severe  mortification  of  the  flesh,  striving 
hard  by  prayer  and  fastings  to  overcome  the 
temptations  of  impurity  to  which  he  had 
given  way  in  Rome.  He  relates  with  what 
force  the  same  temptations  attacked  him  in 
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his  solitude.  Luther  had  a  similar  experience. 
It  was  during  his  stay  in  the  desert  that  St. 
Jerome  set  himself  to  master  the  Hebrew 
language,  a  task  very  imcongenial  to  his 
tastes,  but  productive  of  very  great  benefit  to 
the  Church  hereafter.  The  close  of  the 
fourth  century  was  an  age  of  great  contro- 
versy on  Christian  doctrine.  The  quiet  of 
the  desert  was  disturbed  by  angry  quarrels, 
and  St.  Jerome  was  attacked  for  his  use  of 
the  word  "  hypostasis."  After  spending  three 
years  in  the  desert,  St.  Jerome  left  in  the 
year  377,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  on  the  condition  that  he 
was  not  to  be  settled  in  any  definite  sphere  of 
work,  and  that  he  might  be  free  to  continue 
his  monastic  life.  So  great  a  veneration  had 
Jerome  for  the  high  office  of  the  priesthood, 
that  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  venture 
to  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Soon  after 
his  ordination  he  went  to  Constantinople  and 
studied  under  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the 
Pishop.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Constan- 
tinople when,  in  382,  Damasus,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  summoned  him  to  act  as  his  secretary, 
and  to  advise  him  on  questions  relating  to  the 
Church  at  Antioch.  For  three  years  Jerome 
stayed  in  the  capital.  At  first  he  was  held  in 
high  public  estimation,  and  was  considered 
worthy  to  succeed  Damasus,  but  his  teachings 
on  monasticism  and  celibacy,  and  other 
causes,  made  him  very  unpopular  by  the  time 
he  left  the  city.  During  his  stay  at  Rome  he 
revised,  at  the  request  of  Damasus,  the  Latin 
translations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also 
the  Latin  Psalter.  Many  Roman  ladies  of 
high  rank  were  greatly  influenced  by  St. 
Jerome,  and  were  persuaded  by  him  to  shun 
man'iage,  to  be  ascetic,  to  live  in  seclu- 
sion, and  relinquish  all  ordinary  amusements. 
Among  his  pupils  were  3Iucella,  Asella, 
Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  and 
Fabiola,  all  of  very  high  rank.  To  illustrate 
his  teaching  on  marriage,  he  used  to  compare 
the  three  states  of  wedlock,  widowhood,  and 
virginity,  to  the  gprounds  in  the  parable  that 
brought  forth  respectively  thirtyfold,  sixty- 
fold,  a  hundredfold.  The  populace  and 
nobility  were  enraged  at  the  results  of 
Jerome's  teaching.  The  clergy  also  were 
hostile  to  him,  because  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
rebuke  them  for  their  greed,  laziness,  and 
ignorance.  Accordingly,  at  the  death  of  his 
patron  Damasus  in  384,  Jerome  quitted 
Rome  in  disgust.  He  was  soon  followed  by 
Paula  and  Eustochium ;  and  after  travelling 
through  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Egypt,  they 
finally  settled  at  Bethlehem  in  387.  Here 
Jerome  resided  at  first  in  a  oell,  but  subse- 
quently, with  what  was  left  of  his  property, 
he  built  a  monastery,  in  which  he  lived,  and 
also  a  hospital  for  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked 
to  Bethlehem  in  great  numbers.  It  was  here 
that  St.  Jerome  undertook  his  great  work, 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  His 
studies,  however,  were  much  disturbed  by  the 


multitudes  of    pilgrims,  and  by  the  eontm- 
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versies  in  which  he  engaged.  Jerome  in  39i 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Rufinus  uf 
Aquileia,  who,  having  been  ordained  a  pne^t 
by  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  settled  oa 
the  Mount  of  Olives;  bat  in  the  fdUoviaz 
year  the  friendship  was  broken  on  tb^ 
Origenistic  controversy.  On  the  same  ques- 
tion also  Jerome  and  John,  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, were  bitter  opponents.  So  bitter 
was  the  controversy  between  Jerome  &D<i 
Rufinus,  that  St.  Augustine  felt  called  upoo 
to  remonstrate  with  Jerome.  Rofinos  died  in 
410:  even  then  Jerome's  bitterness  was  ibii 
expended.  Speaking  of  the  former's  desth, 
he  says :  "  The  scorpion  is  buried  under  th* 
soil  of  Sicily."  It  must  be  remembered  tbt 
Jerome  considered  that  he  was  fighting,  Dot 
personal  foes,  but  the  foes  of  the  Church,  aad 
hence  his  ermuty  was  strong  and  enduring. 
Previously  to  this  Jerome  had  engaged  in  thi; 
monastic  controversy,  writing  with  pmi 
bitterness  against  Jovinian  and  YigiUntia& 
Paula,  who  had  built  three  monasteries  dniiog 
her  stay  at  Bethlehem,  died  in  404,  JeronH 
writing  her  eulogy  in  the  most  glowing  tetnui 
One  more  controversy — ^the  Pelagisn— tin- 
gaged  Jerome's  attention.  He  was  sow 
getting  old  and  infirm,  but  with  the  gmtes: 
zeal  and  energy  he  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
Pelag^us.  So  enraged  were  the  followers  of 
Pelagius  that  they  attacked  Jerome-s  moms- 
tery  at  Bethlehem,  and  for  a  time  forced  bim 
to  take  refuge  in  a  fortified  town.  IW  it 
not  been  for  Jerome's  vigilance,  the  doctriotf; 
of  Pelagius  would  most  likely  have  foo&i 
general  acceptance  in  the  Eut.  In  42(> 
Jerome  died.  "  More  than  any  other  FtXbs 
of  the  Church  did  he  watch  over  the  eao^ 
deposit  of  the  Scriptures,  the  foandatioQ  d 
our  faith,  and  open  the  sacred  path  of  thr 
true  explanation  of  them.'*  Another  side  *i 
his  character  was  seen  in  the  year  410.  On 
the  fall  of  Rome  in  that  year,  many  fngitiTi^ 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  East  Many  cazD«  t« 
Bethlehem ;  and  Jerome  writes : — **  We  cae- 
not  see  them  coming  in  crowds  witboat 
groaning ;  we  have  therefore  suspended  cor 
studies,  desiring  rather  to  act  Soiptort 
than  to  write  it — to  do  rather  than  to  aj 
holy  things." 

Jerome  of  Prague,  the  Bohemisn  B^ 
former,  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Having  taken  in  the  TniTfT- 
sity  in  Prague  a  B.A.  degree,  he  studied  i& 
Paris,  Cologne,  Oxford,  wheie  he  beanv 
imbued  withWioliffe's  doctrines,  andinHeide!- 
berg.  When  he  returned  to  Prague  in  140r 
he  became  a  great  friend  of  John  Hr^[q-^-'' 
and  helped  in  spreading  his  doctrineB.  Ha 
reputation  for  teaming  was  so  great  fiu: 
Ladislas  III.,  King  of  Poland,  consolted  viu 
him  concerning  the  erection  of  a  univmsitT  la 
Cracow,  and  Jerome  went  there  in  1410.  H- 
went  to  Constance  in  1416,  when  Hns  vsi 
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prifoner  there,  and  said  that  he  had  come  to 
defend  his  master ;  but  at  the  instigation  of 
Uid  Bohemian  nobles  he  fled.  He  was  seized 
at  Hirschau,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and 
catiried  hftck  to  the  Council,  where  he  re- 
canted, but  afterirards  abj  ured  his  recantation, 
and  was  delivered  to  be  burnt  alire  in  Con- 
ttukoe  on  May  30th,  1416. 

Joroiignnites,  or  KioronyxiiiteSy  a 
a«me  given  to  several  religious  congregations 
who  followed  the  example  of  St.  Jerome.  There 
v«re  fourof  these  congregations — ^the  First,  and 
most  important,  the  Hermits  of  Spain,  whose 
fiHmder  was  Thomas  of  Sienna.  This  insti- 
tution was  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in 
1373 ;  their  convent  was  that  of  St.  Bartholo- 
m^w  de  Lupiana,  in  Castile,  in  the  diocese 
of  Toledo.  They  followed  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  Spain  also  were  the  convents 
of  ot  Isidore,  at  Seville ;  St.  Lawrence,  at 
the  Escnnal;  and  St.  Just,  near  Placencia, 
whither  Qiarles  V.  retired  after  his  abdica- 
tion. 2nd.  The  Hermits  of  the  Observance 
of  Lmnbazdy,  whose  Prior,  Lupus  Olivetus, 
m  1424,  projected  a  rule  drawn  from  the 
vorks  of  St.  Jerome,  and  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Martin  V.  8rd.  The  Hermits  under  the 
znlons  Peter  of  Pisa,  who  followed  a  very 
sttstererule.  4th.  The  Hermits  of  Fiesole, 
founded  in  1417  by  Charles  of  Montegravelli. 
There  are  probably  no  Jeronymite  convents 
existing  at  the  present  time. 

JttUSalein. — ^The  history  of  this  city 
daring  the  times  of  the  Sacred  Volume  belongs 
to  the  Bible  Dictionary.  It  was  taken  by 
Titaa, Sept  8th,  a.d.  79 ;  the  Temple  was  laidin 
ruins,  and  the  city  lay  desolate.  In  a.d. 
132  the  £jnperor  Hadrian  began  to  rebuild  it, 
and  called  it  .£Ua  CapitoUna ;  and,  in  conse- 
qoeoce  of  a  revolt  of  the  Jews,  who  enlisted 
themselves  under  an  impostor  called  Bar- 
choeheb,  he  forbade  them  to  enter  the  city, 
iodEosebius  adds  that  they  were  forbidden 
to  even  look  upon  it  from  afar  or  from  any 
^i^plaoe.  And  in  order  to  profane  it  he 
caosed  to  be  cut  and  put  upon  Bethlehem  Gbte 
the  figure  of  a  swine.  Not  contented  with 
that  mark  of  slavery,  he  built  temples  to  the 
honoor  of  Venus  and  Jupiter,  which  stood 
till  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  repeopled 
Jerusalem  and  adorned  it  with  divers  sacred 
edifices.  Under  the  empire  of  Heraclius, 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  King 
of  Persia,  in  614.  Afterwards,  in  the  eighth 
century,  this  city  and  almost  all  the  Holy 
Land  were  subject  to  the  Saracens,  Mahomet's 
BQCcessors,  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
to  whom  the  King  of  Persia  gave  this  land 
and  Christ's  sepulchre,  reserving  only  to  him- 
aelf  the  bare  title  of  his  lieutenant.  But  after 
the  death  of  this  great  monarch,  who  was  the 
first  king  of  the  West  that  was  made  Lord  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  infidels  continued 
their  tyrannies.  The  French  princes  took 
the  Crusade  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  ▲•!). 


1096,  and  having  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  for 
their  chief,  subdued  Jerusalem  on  July 
15th,  1099.  This  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  Godfrey 
was  the  first  monarch.  Saladin,  King  of 
Sjrria  and  Egypt,  after  having  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  Christians,  at  length 
took  Jerusalem  from  them  on  Oct.  2nd,  1187, 
and  all  the  Holy  Land,  Tyre,  Tripoli, 
Antioch,  and  some  forts  excepted.  So  that  * 
after  eighty-eight  years  standing  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  came  to  an  end.  Alfir, 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  1288,  took  a  great  many 
cities  from  Uie  Christians ;  so  that  they  had 
nothing  remaining  at  last  excepting  St. 
John  d*Acre,  or  Ptolemais ;  which  the  Sultan 
MeleC'Arafe,  Alfir's  successor,  besieged  in 
1291,  and,  after  forty  days'  close  siege,  carried 
it  by  storm.  May  29th,  and  massacred  all  the 
besieged,  except  those  who  made  their  escape  in 
boats.  Since  the  loss  of  Acre  no  Christian 
forces  had  passage  into  Jerusalem,  but  pil- 
grims only,  and  the  holy  inheritance  re- 
mained under  the  power  of  the  Caliphs,  or 
princes  of  Egypt,  until  1617,  when  Selim,  the 
Turkish  Emperor,  made  himself  master  of  it. 
At  present  it  contains  24,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  13,000  are  Mohammedans,  7,000  Chris- 
tians, and  4,000  Jews.  The  Christians  belong 
to  the  Greek,  old  Armenian,  and  Latin,  and 
a  few  to  Protestant  Churches.  The  Greeks 
are  the  most  powerful,  as  there  is  a  Kussian 
colony  outside  the  walls  with  accommodation 
for  a  thousand  pilgrims.  The  Latins  have 
only  been  numerous  since  1847.  The  Protest- 
ants are  very  few.  Beside  the  Church  and 
school  there  axe  G^man  hospitals  and  an 
orphanage. 

JonUMlleilly  Bishopric  of.  —  In  1840 
King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
proposed  to  the  English  Government  that  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  See  should  be  established 
in  Jerusalem,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  English 
and  Prussian  residents  there.  It  was  believed 
that  such  an  establishment  would  draw  to- 
gether the  English  and  the  Prussian  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  as  well  as  help  on  missions 
to  the  Jews,  and  there  were  some  of  the  High 
Church  party,  e.p.  the  late  Dr.  Hook,  who 
had  hopes  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing episcopacy  into  the  Prussian  body.  But 
the  High  Church  party,  as  a  whole,  was  al- 
together adverse  to  the  step,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Eastern  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Newman, 
then  the  leader  of  this  party  at  Oxford,  pub- 
lished a  formal  protest  against  it,  and  declared 
that  the  act  of  schism,  for  such  he  deemed  it, 
was  one  of  the  final  acts  which  caused  him  to 
leave  the  Church  of  England.  The  bishopric 
was  placed  under  the  metropolitan  authority 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  right  of 
appointment  belonging   alternately   to   the 
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English  and  the  Prnssian  Churches,  but  the 
bishop  was  to  be  consecrated  according  to  the 
English  form  of  service.  To  meet  the  ob- 
jection that  it  was  an  interference  with,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Eastern  Church,  it  was 
carefully  notified  that  the  bishop  would  not 
proselytise  from  other  Christian  bodies,  but 
only  minister  to  cong^gations  of  the  two 
nationalities  concerned.  The  first  bishop  was 
*Dr.  Alexander,  the  Hebrew  Professor  at  King*8 
College,  London  [d,  1845].  He  was  succeeded 
by  Samuel  Gobat  f^.  1879],  and  he  by  Joseph 
Barclay.  Since  the  latter's  death  in  1881, 
the  Prussian  Government,  whose  turn  it  is  to 
nominate,  has  not  done  so,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  bishopric  will  fall  into  abey- 
ance. Several  causes  seem  to  have  combined 
to  this  result.  The  bishopric  has  not  com- 
mended itself  to  the  popiilar  judgment  by 
any  good  results  which  it  has  been  enabled 
to  show,  and  an  anonymous  biography  of  the 
late  bishop  draws  a  very  unfavourable  picture 
of  the  state  of  things.  The  objections  made 
at  first  by  some  English  Churchmen  still  pre- 
vail, whilst  the  Germans  are  said  to  be  dis- 
satisfied— ^not  unnaturally  from  their  point  of 
view — that  no  recognition  is  made  of  their 
orders,  and  that  their  pastors  are  not  allowed 
to  minister  at  the  altars  of  the  English 
Church.  A  valuable  history  of  the  bishopric, 
containing  the  original  documents,  was  pub- 
lished in  1883,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hechler. 

Jemsalem  Chamber.— A  hall  in  the 
deanery  of  Westminster  running  along  the 
wall  of  the  Abbey  from  the  south  side  of  the 
west  doorway.  It  is  now  used  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Littlington  about 
1380,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  tapestries  with ,  which  it  was 
hung,  and  which  represented  the  history  of 
Jerusalem.      It    was   originally  used  as  a 

Srivate  apartment,  and  was  the  scene  of  the 
eath  of  Henry  IV.  in  1413.  Here  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  confined  in  1534,  and 
Addison  and  Congreve  lay  in  state  before 
their  burial  in  the  Abbey.  The  Jerusalem 
Chamber  has  a  remarkable  fireplace,  and 
the  warmth  derived  from  it  caused  the 
Westminster  Assembly  to  adjourn  hither  in 
1643.  The  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  was  accomplished  in  this  chamber. 

Jerusalem,  Patriarchatb  OF.  [Easte&it 
Church.] 

Jesnita-— The  Order  of  Jesuits,  or  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  was  founded  in  1634  by  Igna- 
tius Loyola  [q.v.],  with  the  help  of  Peter 
Le  Fdvre,  James  Lainez,  Francis  Xavier, 
Nicholas  Bobadilla,  and  Rodriguez.  Pope 
Paul  III.  approved  of  the  plan,  and  it  was 
authorised  by  a  B»U  in  1540.  The  chief 
objects  of  the  society  were  :  the  education  of 
youth,  preaching  to  and  instructing  grown- 


up people,  the  confutation  and  sappreegion 
of    heresy,    and    teaching    Ohristiuiii^    to 
heathens  by  missionaries.    The  chief  differ- 
ences between  the  Jesuits  and  the  old  mona^c 
orders  were  that  their  Society  was  stiictir 
monarchical,    that   they   did   not  keep  the 
canonical  hours,  and  therefore  had  more  time 
for  study,  and  that  they  adopted  no  partieolar 
dress,   but   simply  wore  that  of   a   secular 
priest.    The  Society  consisted  of  four  f*la.s>yis. 
In  the  lowest  class  were  novices  who  epeoi 
their  time  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  study 
for  two  years,  until  they  became  scholastics, 
and  either  continued  their  studies  or  taoght 
in  the  schools.     The   next   class  was    the 
Coadjutors,  some  of  whom — the  Temporal — 
acted    the    part   of   lay-helpers,  whUe    the 
Spiritual,  who  had  been  ordained,  preached 
and  helped  the  Professed  of  the  high»t  dasBb 
The  candidates  had  to  work  ten  or  twelve 
years   before  they  reached   this  last  class. 
From  among  them  was  chosen  a  General,  who 
governed  the  whole  Society.    The  first  of 
these  Generals  was  Loyola.  '  He  drew  up  the 
**  Constitutiones,"  or  rules  of  the  Order,  which 
were  published  in  Home  two  years  after  his 
death  by  Lainez,  his  successor  as  General 
They  consisted  of  ten  parts,  subdivided  into 
chapters,  and  save  instructions  concerning 
the  different  orders,  their  manner  of  life,  etc; 
The  Jesuits  soon  spread  into  other  ooontries, 
and  at  the  time  of  Loyola's  death  were  eatab- 
lished  in  Italy,  S|)ain,  Portugal,  and  Germany. 
About  1561  they  began  to  open  schools  and 
colleges  in  France,  where  they  taught  gzatts, 
for  which  the  University  attacked  them;  but 
it  was  a  common  belief  that  they  were  fanned 
to    destroy    Protestantism,    so    they    were 
allowed  to  stay,  and   formed  a  college  in 
Paris.    In  the  War  of  the  League  they  were 
opposed  to   Henrv  IV.,  and  two  of  their 
number  attempted  to  assassinate  him.    The 
Parliament  of   Paris  decreed  their  bsnish- 
ment;    but  Henry,  at  the  pressing  request 
of    the   Pope,  recalled  them    in  1603,  and 
they    remained    in    Franoe    till   their  ex- 
pulsion in  1764.    It  is  said  that  Ravaillse, 
the  actual  murderer,  was  instigated  bv  the 
Jestiits.     In  Germany  they  were  received  with 
great  f  avouf ;  and  in  the  time  of  Laioez  almost 
all  the  German  towns  of  note  had  a  Jesuit 
College.    They  first  came  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  many  ven> 
executed  for  conspiring  against  her.     One  of 
the    Fawkes    conspirators — Garnet— was  a 
Jesuit.     A  very  important  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Jesuits  is  their  missions.     The  fir^ 
attempts  were  made  by  Francis  Xavier  in 
the    East.      [Xavier.]      But    the   country 
where  they  had  most  influence  was  Paraguif. 
They    went   to    South    America  after  the 
Spaniards  had  conquered  the  country,  and 
formed  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Para- 
guay and    Parana  which  is    said   to  hare 
included   between    one   and    two    hundred 
thousand     Indian     converts,    whom    they 
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rovemed  for  a  oentnry  and  a  half.  In  1750, 
)pam  gave  up  part  of  her  poeaessiooa  in 
f^ngnay  to  Portagal,  and  ordered  the  Jesuits 
md  their  papils  to  move  to  some  other  part 
d  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  Indians 
^belled,  and  some  noblemen  attempted  to 
QQider  the  Portognese  King,  which  was  laid 

0  the  charge  of  their  confessors  the  Jesuits, 
'ho  were  expelled  from  the  Portuguese 
eiritories,  and  their  lands  confiscated. 

This  example  was  soon  followed  by  the 
fr&idi.  The  Jansenists  had  risen  in  oppo- 
ition  to  the  Society,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
ad  never  lost  its  old  hostility,  and  they  had 
ho  pn%*ate  enemies  in  the  Minister  Ghoiseul 
od  Madame  de  Pompadour.  An  opportunity 
na  soon  found  for  these  parties  to  bring  about 
heir  object.  Pather  Lavalette,  the  head  of 
he  mififflon^  in  Martinique,  speculated  in 
olonial  produce;  his  goods  were  seized  by 
ho  English,  and  he  became  bankrupt.  His 
'^ivnch  creditors  proceeded  against  the  Society, 
ondemned  them,  and  in  1 764  a  proclamation 
ras  published  by  which  they  were  suppressed 
n  Fnwoe  and  their  property  confiscated. 

Three  years  after,  they  fell  in  Spain  through 
he  installation  of  Ghoiseul,  who  persuaded 
'harks  IIL  that  an  insurrection  which  had 
iroken  out  in  Madrid  in  1766  was  their  work. 

1  decree  was  made  against  them,  and  on 
larch  3l8t,  1767,  they  were  all  commanded 
D  turn  out  of  their  homes,  were  escorted  to 
lie  coast,  and  embarked  for  Italy.  They 
rere  refused  admittance  at  several  ports  ;  and 
fter  being  several  months  on  board,  where 
lany  died,  the  survivors  were  landed  in 
4>r8ica.  They  were,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
dled  from  Spanish  America. 

In  1768  the  Society  was  suppressed  in  the 
wo  SiciHes;  bat  it  still  remained  in  the 
"iipal  dominions  and  in  Sardinia.  Pope 
lement  XIII.,  who  had  been  their  sup- 
orter,  died,  and  Ganganelli  was  raised  to  the 
Upftl  chair.  He  was  begged  on  aH  sides  to 
tterly  exterminate  the  ^ciety ;  and  in  1773 
f-  isracd  a  Bull,  in  which  he  said  that  dis- 
ntes  were  always  rising  up  among  them, 
bi<  h  had  compeUed  the  CathoUc  princes  to 
ipf'X  them,  and  then  he  declared  them  sup- 
re^«d  and  extinct,  and  their  statutes  an- 
ml*^.  The  Society  now  remained  only  in 
^^  and  Prussia;  and  from  the  former 
i^y  were  expelled  in  1817. 
The  Jesuits  remained  suppressed  for  about 
^y  years,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
r»  *»}nt  century  sevend  attempts  were  made  to 
^)rc  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  help 
bring  peace  to  the  countries  which  were 
►nniijjed  with  revolutions  and  wars.  Several 
ricfs  were  issued  allowing  them  to  return  to 
i*»  various  countries ;  and  in  1814  Pius  VII. 
••iM  a  Bull  solemnly  re-establishing  the 
'i'ty  under  the  constitutions  of  St.  Ig- 
itiiM.  They  now  exist  in  every  country, 
*th  Protestant  and  Homan  Oitholic,  in 
!irope,   but    their   public   institutions  are 


suppressed  in  France.  They  have  at  present 
thirty-three  establishments  in  England,  among 
whidi  are  six  colleges,  the  chief  one  being  at 
Stonyhurst,  near  Whitby,  in  Lancashire.  [See 
Jansenists,  Loyola.] 

Jesnitesses. — An  order  of  nuns  founded 
by  Isabella  Rosella,  a  Spaniard,  who  greatly 
assisted  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  when  he  was 
studying  at  Barcelona.  In  1546  she  came, 
with  two  companions,  to  Home,  and,  putting 
herself  under  the  saint,  entreated  him  to 
direct  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  Uve  under 
the  Jesuit  rule.  Loyola  finding  it  took  up 
too  much  time,  obtained  an  order  from 
Paul  III.,  in  1547,  that  the  Society  should 
not  comprise  any  nuns.  In  spite  of  this  in- 
junction  Isabella  formed  several  houses  which 
were  called  colleges,  and  others  called  no- 
viciates, where  there  was  a  Superior,  or  Lady 
Abbess,  who  took  their  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience;  but  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  cloister,  but  went 
about  and  preached.  There  were  two  English 
nuns  in  Flanders,  who  being  instructed  and 
encouraged  by  Father  Gerard  and  some  other 
Jesuits,  set  up  this  order.  The  Jesuits' 
design  was  to  send  these  women  for  mission- 
aries into  England.  One  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Ward,  was  a  sort  of  general  over 
more  than  two  hundred  nuns.  Pope  Urban 
YIII.  suppressed  this  Order  in  his  Bull  bear- 
ing date  Jan.  13th,  1630,  which  instrument 
was  dispatched  to  his  Nuncio  for  Lower 
Germany,  and  printed  at  Home  a.d.  1633. 

JesilS,  Namb  of. — A  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sacred  name  was  kept  in 
Saxon  times  on  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision, 
but  was  altered  to  the  second  Sunday  after 
Epiphany,  and  at  the  Reformation  removed 
to  Aug.  7th,  where  it  still  remains  as  a  black 
letter  day  in  our  calendar.  The  point  which 
it  sets  before  us  is  the  peculiar  sanctity  of 
that  Name,  given  to  Him  at  his  Circumcision 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  angels 
to  the  Virgin  before  His  birth.  The  sacrcd- 
ncss  of  the  name  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
name  Jehovah — i.e.  the  Lord.  St.  Paul 
testifies  to  its  sanctity  in  Phil.  ii.  10 — *'At 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow," 
etc  The  symbol  for  this  name  in  the  Church 
has  long  been  "  I  H  S."  [q.v.]. 

Jew,  The  Wandering. — The  legend  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  first  appears  in  England 
and  France  in  the  tldrteenth  centur}'',  when 
the  story  was  told  by  Matthew  Paris,  an 
English  monk  who  lived  at  Paris,  and  affirms 
that  he  had  it  from  an  Armenian  bishop.  The 
story  he  tells  is  that  Kartaphilus,  Pilate^s 
door-keeper,  struck  our  Saviour  on  the  baik 
as  He  was  being  led  out  to  crucifixion,  and 
jeeringly  urged  Him  to  go  on  faster,  to  which 
Jesus  replied,  **  I  ffo,  and  thott  shall  wait  till 
I  return,^''  hereby,  it  is  said,  con''emning  him 
to  remain  on  the  earth  till  Christ's  second 
coming.     Other  legends  attach  the  story  to 
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one  Ahasuerus,  a  shoemaker  of  Jerusalem, 
who  drove  our  Lord  from  his  house  when  He 
wished  to  rest  there.  Even  as  late  as  the  last 
century  impostors  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  story  to  give  themselves  out  as  the 
Wandering  Jew,  and  people  have  not  been 
wanting  to  maintain  that  he  had  appeared  to 
them  under  different  forms.  In  German 
literature  no  such  story  appears  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  may  be 
supposed,  it  has  given  a  subject  to  many 
authors.  The  chief  modem  works  on  it  are 
Vom  Ewigen  Juden  [Berlin,  1870];  Eugdne 
Sue*8  Ligende  du  Juif  Errant.  It  has  been 
worked  up  into  a  poetical  form  by  Schubert 
in  Ahaauer^  by  Schlegel  in  Die  Wamung^  by 
Goethe  in  Au9  Meingm  Leben^  and  by  Mrs. 
Norton  in  The  Undying  One, 

Jewell,  John  \b,  1522,  d,  1571],  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  1560,  was  bom  at  Buden,  in  the 
parish  of  Berry  Narber,  Devon.  His  father 
was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  but  not  very  rich 
family,  and  left  nine  children  besides  John. 
When  about  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  for  his 
second  tutor  had  John  Farkhurst,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  loved  the  Keforma- 
tion,  which  his  first  tutor  did  not.  The 
plague  breaking  out,  he  removed  to  Crozham, 
but  being  lodged  in  an  unhealthy  room  he 
caught  cold,  and  this  brought  on  lameness  for 
life.  In  1539,  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry 
YIII.,  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
next  year  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  was 
afterwards  chosen  Reader  of  Humanity  and 
Khetoric,  and  in  1544  he  became  M.A. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1553  Jewell  was 
forced  to  leave  his  college,  and  was  reduced 
nearly  to  a  state  of  poverty ;  but,  finding  a 
place  of  refuge  in  Broadgates  Hall  (now  Pem- 
broke College),  the  shipwreck  of  his  temporal 
estate  was  for  a  while  delayed.  Soon  after 
this,  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  Dr.  Marshall, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  had  already 
twice  changed  his  religion,  a  man  **  who 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise 
of  God,"  sent  him  a  paper  containing  Popish 
doctrines,  which  he  was  either  to  subscribe  or 
to  remain  in  dan^r  of  the  stake.  This  snare 
was  BO  suddenly  laid  for  him  that  he  had  no 
time  to  consult  his  Protestant  friends,  so, 
taking  the  pen  in  his  hand,  he  said :  **  Have 
you  a  mind  to  see  how  well  I  can  write  P " 
and  subscribed  his  name.  By  doing  this  he 
lost  the  favour  of  his  friends  and  brought 
g^iilt  upon  his  own  conscience,  but  did  not,  in 
the  least,  satisfy  his  enemies.  They  still 
sought  his  hfe,  and  he  fled  from  Oxford  on 
foot,  and  was  found  by  Augustine  Bernard, 
Bishop  Latimer's  servant,  lying  upon  the 
ground,  weary,  cold,  and  distressed.  He  was 
put  upon  the  servant's  horse  and  taken  to  the 
house  of  Lady  Ann  Warcupp,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  London  ;  there,  by  the  help 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  went  on 


board  ship,  and  sailed  from  England  to  find  i 
place  of  safet}"  abroad.  Upon  his  arriviU  ^ 
Frankfort  he  found  many  great  and  gouc 
men,  who,  like  himself,  had  fled  fruo 
England,  and  the  next  Sunday  deeply  ^i 
pressed  his  sorrow  for  having  signed  xla 
paper  at  Oxford.  "It  was  my  abject  aa; 
cowardly  mind  and  faint  keart,*'  said  bt 
« that  made  my  weak  hand  to  comjmt  tlii 
wickedness."  Tears  and  sighs  accompanies 
this  confession;  he  then  implored  fardu!! 
first  of  Almighty  Grod  and  then  of  the  ChartL 
From  Frankfort  he  removed  to  Stnssbin?^ 
the  earnest  request  of  his  friend  Pttd 
Martyr.  These  two  read  St.  Augusti&f' 
works  together.  From  Strassburg  ther  n> 
moved  to  Zurich,  and  there  remained  till  th« 
death  of  Mary.  Then  Jewoll  retimed  to 
England ;  he  was  soon  employed  in  protnot- 
ing  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  ta 
1560  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy.  k 
1562  he  published  Apology  of  the  Church  m 
England,  by  the  Queen's  authority,  inteiHl^d 
as  the  public  confession  of  the  Chiisbis 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Enghuid,  and  to  gin 
an  account  of  the  reasons  of  its  deportun 
from  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Churd: 
of  Rome.  This  book  was  translated  wtc 
many  languages  and  spread  over  Europe. 

Jews. — We  purpose  under  this  head  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Jev* 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titu. 
About  fifty  years  after,  the  Jews  maTd£Rd 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  Bosun 
subjects,    for    which    they    were    sererely 
punished  by  Trajan.      They  made  Jainim 
the  seat  of  learning  and  of  the  reoiguit^- 
tion  of  their  religious  life.      About  ISO  ont^ 
Bar  -  Cochba  pretended    that   he   was  the 
Messiah,  and  raised  a  Jewish  anny  of  tvo 
hundred  thousand,  who    mordered  all  thr' 
heathens  and  Christians  who  came  in  thsa 
way.    But  he  was  defeated  by  the  foroes  d 
Hadrian.     In  this  year  it  is  said  that  oxty 
thousand    Jews     were    slain    or    pemhe^i 
Hadrian  then  built  a  city  on  Mount  Calvair, 
and  erected  a  marble  statue  of  a  swin«  ov^r 
the  gate  that  led  to  Bethlehem ;  no  Jev  ^^* 
allowed  to  enter  the  city  or  to  look  tovaztUi; 
at  a  distance  on  pain  of  deaths    In  360  tbcy 
began  to  rebuild  their  city  and  temple,  bot  ft 
terrible  earthquake  killed  the  workmen  sud 
scattered   their    materials.     In  the  thiii 
fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  many  of  thfs 
were  harassed  and  murdered.    In  the  fi^tii 
century  Babylonia  became  their  centre  in- 
stead of  Palestine.     In  the  aixth  oentoiy 
twenty  thousand  were  shun  and  as  many 
more  sold  into  slavery.    In  602  they  ^^^ 
severely  punished  for  their  horrible  maasacre 
of  the  Christians  at  Antioch.     Tbey  fai^ 
somewhat  better  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
Mahomet,  for,  though  expelled  from  ha\^ 
they  were  favourably  received  in  Spain  *M 
Mauritania,  and  also  ia  Fkanoe  onds  tk 
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3arloTuigian  monarchs.  In  Spain  in  700 
hey  were  ordered  to  be  enslaveo,  and  in  the 
i^hth  and  ninth  centnries  they  were  greatly 
I^iirided  and  abuaed,  and  in  some  places  were 
oade  to  wear  leathern  girdles  and  ride  with- 
al stirrups  on  mules  and  asses.  In  France 
iiu]titudes  were  bamt.  In  England  in  1020 
htry  were  banished,  and  at  the  coronation  of 
iichard  I.  the  mob  fell  upon  them  and 
naniered  a  great  many  of  them ;  about  one 
hoQ^and  five  hundred  were  buried  in  the 
alace  of  the  city  of  York,  which  they  set  fire 
u  thezDSclres,  after  killing  their  wives  and 
hUdren.  In  Egypt,  Canaan,  and  Syria  the 
'nuaders  greatly  harassed  them.  Provoked 
nth.  their  mad  running  after  pretended 
iHaiahs,  Galiph  Nas^r  scarce  left  any  of 
hem  alive  in  his  dominions  of  Mesopotaniia. 
n  Persia  the  Tartars  massacred  them  in  mul- 
itudes.  In  Spain  Ferdinand  persecuted  them 
luiuiuly,  and  in  1349  there  was  a  terrible 
QAN^tcrc  of  them  at  Toledo.  In  France  in 
l.>3  many  were  murdered  and  others 
ubhed,  but  thoy  were  recalled  in  1275.  In 
o20  and  1330  they  were  massacred  in  the 
>viiades  by  the  fanatic  shepherds,  who  wasted 
be  south  of  France;  in  1358  they  were 
(•tally  banished  from  France,  and  since  then 
ev  of  them  have  entered  that  country.  In 
idl  Edward  I.  banished  them  from  England 
0  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
bonsand.  In  1348,  when  the  Black  Death 
ra.i  raging,  the  Jews  were  accused  of  causing 
t  by  poUuting  the  rivers  and  wells,  and  they 
idd  rendered  themselves  very  unpopular  with 
hp  Christians  by  having  the  control  of  finan* 
ial  affairs  entirely  in  their  hands.  Spain  and 
'ortogal  likewise  banished  them,  and  they 
o<»k  up  their  abode  chiefly  in  Germany  and 
t&Iy.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
'ews  fared  somewhat  better ;  they  were  let 
iloce  becaose  Christians  were  too  busy  with 
k'ir  own  dispntes  to  heed  them,  fiut  in 
Ek(«t  European,  countries  they  have  at  differ- 
nt  times  since  tiien  suiGFered  violent  perse- 
^Qtion  and  freqnent  banishment,  but  in  general 
^eir  present  condition  is  tolerable.  In  Poland , 
owerer,  which  is  now  their  chief  residence, 
hfcv  were  greatly  oppressed  even  up  to  pre- 
ent  times.  In  l&igland  and  the  United 
^tat«8  they  enjoy  absolute  liberty.  In 
^n^Und  in  1723  they  acquired  the  right  to 
K>s&es  land,  and  in  1753  they  obtained  the 
I'lur- desired  permission  of  naturalisation. 
Hnce  1830  civic  corporations,  since  1833  the 
>ro{e88ion  of  advocates,  since  1845  the  office 
)f  Alderman  and  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  since 
.H58  admission  into  Parliament  have  all  been 
ut.'orded  to  Jews.  In  fact,  Jews  are  now,  if 
bitnral-bom  subjects,  nearly  on  the  same 
or>tingwith  English  subjects;  their  schools 
M  plaoes  of  worship  stand  much  in  the 
»«ition  of  those  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
Wore  they  can  hold  office  in  any  municipal 
"^'rpioration  they  must  sign  a  declaration  that 
ht-y  will  not  use  their  influence  so  as  to 
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injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church. 
By  Statute  21  &  22  Vict,  c  49  Jews  are  ex- 
cluded from  holding  the  office  of  guardians 
or  justices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
I/)rd  Commisttioner  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, or  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  of  Ireland, 
or  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  their  religious  observances  the  modem 
Jews  adhere  as  closely  to  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation as  their  scattered  condition  will  allow. 
Their  service  consists  chiefly  in  reading  the 
Law  in  their  synagogues,  together  with  a 
variety  of  prayers.  They  abstain  from  the 
meats  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  Law ;  they 
observe  the  same  ceremonies  as  their  ances- 
tors at  the  Passover.  They  offer  prayers  for 
the  dead,  because  they  believe  in  purgatory 
as  a  place  where  the  souls  of  the  wicked  go, 
but  they  limit  the  time  of  their  remaining 
there  to  a  year,  and  they  believe  that  only 
very  few  will  suffer  eternal  punishment.  All 
Jews  are  obliged  to  live  and  die  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  following  Thirteen  Articles, 
which  were  drawn  up  for  them  about  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  by  a  celebrated  rabbi 
named  Maimonides : — 

I.  That  there  is  one  Ood,  Creator  of  all  things, 
the  first  principle  of  all  beings,  who  is  able  to  snbeist 
and  continue  his  perfections  without  any  part  of 
the  Univerae,  hnt  that  nothing  in  the  world  can 
maintain  their  existence  without  Him. 

II.  That  Qod  is  on  unoompoiinded  indivisible 
essence ;  but  that  His  unity  is  different  from  all 
other  unities. 

III.  that  Ood  is  an  immaterial  being,  and  that 
no  corporeal  oualitjr,  however  refined,  can  possibly 
make  part  of  Hia  essence. 

IV.  That  God  is  eternal  o  varte  ante  as  well  aa 
a  7>art«  po«i,  and  that  every  thing  excepting  the 
Deity  bad  a  beginning  in  time. 

y.  That  Ood  alone  ought  to  be  worshipped,  and 
that  we  ooght  to  adore  no  other  beings  either  as 
mediators  or  interoeesors. 

VI.  That  there  have  been  prophets'  qualified  to 
receive  Divine  inspiration,  and  that  there  may  be 
snch  for  the  future. 

TH.  That  Hoses  was  the  greatest  prophet  that 
has  hitherto  appeared,  and  that  the  degrees  of 
supernatural  light  commnnieated  to  him  were  al- 
together singular,  and  much  above  the  communi- 
cations and  illapses  vouchsafed  to  other  prophets. 

YIII.  That  the  law  which  Moses  left  them  was 
all  of  it  dictated  by  Almiprhty  Qod,  that  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  svllable  m  it  not  received  by  in- 
spiration  ;  and  that  by  consieqneace  the  traditionary 
expositions  of  these  precepts  axe  entirely  a  Divine 
revelation  given  to  Moses. 

IX.  That  this  law  is  immntable,  and  that  it  is 
lawful  neither  to  add  nor  diminiab. 

X  That  God  knows  all  onr  actions,  and  governs 
them  aocordiog  to  His  pleasure. 

XI.  That  Ood  rewards  the  obeervance  and 
punishes  tbe  violation  of  His  Law  •  that  the  best 
rewards  for  virtue  are  reserved  for  the  other  world, 
and  that  the  damnation  of  the  soul  is  the  deepest 
punishment. 

XII.  That  a  Messiah  will  appear  of  mnch  more 
merit  and  la«-tre  than  all  the  kings  before  Him  ; 
that  though  His  coming  ia  delayed,  we  ought 
neither  to  doubt  the  certainty  nor  proecribe  the 
time,  and  much  lees  offer  to  foretell  it  from  the 
Scripture. 
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XIII.  That  God  wiU  raise  the  dead  at  the  last 
iMriod  of  time,  aad  pan  jadgment  upon  idl  man- 

This  truth  with  the  consequeBCes  of  it  they 
maintain  from  Dan.  xii.  2:  "And  many  of 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  wuke ;  some 
to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt." 

Joachim,  St.,  legendary  husband  of  St. 
Anne,  and  father  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
Greek  Church  keeps  their  joint  festival  on 
September  9th,  but  the  Latin  Church  keeps 
March  20th  in  memory  of  St.  Joachim,  and 
September  26th  in  memory  of  St.  Anne. 

«roacllim»  Abbot  of  Floris,  in  Calabiia. 
He  was  a  Cistercian  monk  who  claimed  to  be 
inspired.  He  says  of  himself  that  when  very 
3'oung  he  went  to  Jerusalem  in  the  dress  of  a 
hermit  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  that 
whilst  praying  in  the  church  God  communi- 
cated to  him  by  infusion  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  mysteries  and  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
He  wrote  against  Peter  Lombard,  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences,  who  had  maintained  that  there 
was  but  one  essence  in  God,  though  there 
were  three  Persons;  and  Joacliim  asserted 
that  since  there  were  three  Persons  there  must 
be  three  essences.  This  dispute  was  in  1195. 
Joachim*s  writings  were  condemned  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council.  His  followers,  the 
Joadiimites,  were  particularly  fond  of  certain 
temarien.  The  Father,  they  said,  operated 
from  the  beginning  until  the  coming  of 
the  Son ;  the  Son,  from  that  time  to  theirs 
(1260) ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  then  took  it  up, 
and  was  to  operate  in  His  turn.  They 
divided  everything  relating  to  men,  doctrine, 
and  manner  of  bving  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity : — 
[1]  Of  men,  the  first  class  was  that  of  married 
men,  which  had  lasted  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Father ;  the  second  was  that  of 
clerks,  which  lasted  during  the  time  of  the 
Son;  the  third  was  that  of  monks,  wherein 
was  to  be  an  uncommon  effusion  of  grace  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  [2]  Doctrine,  viz.,  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  the  everlasting 
Gospel ;  the  first  they  ascribed  to  the  Father, 
the  second  to  the  Son,  the  third  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  [3]  Manner  of  Living,  Under  the 
Father,  men  lived  according  to  the  flesh; 
under  the  Son,  according  to  the  fiesh  and  the 
Spirit ;  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  to 
live  according  to  the  Spirit  only. 

tFoaa,  Pope. — ^A  woman  who  is  said  to 
have  become  Pope  in  the  ninth  century, 
between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  It  is 
said  that  her  pontificate  lasted  two  years, 
five  months,  and  four  days,  and  that  she  died 
in  giving  buth  to  a  child  on  the  road  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  Church  of  St.  Clement. 
The  first  mention  of  such  a  story  is  to  be 
found  in  a  doubtful  manuscript  of  Marianus 
Scotus,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  then  in  the  chronicle  of 


Martinus  Polonna  in  the  twelfth  centoij, 
again  by  a  French  Dominican,  Ste{^ 
Bourbon,  about  1225.  The  story  is  i 
however,  rejected  as  without  historical  i 
dence. 

John  Chrysostom.    [Chrtm>8tomJ 

John,  Knights  of.    [BIiutaet  Ordi 

John     of    Jemsalem.     [Mmi 

0&DSB8.] 

John  of  Malta.    [Militart  Oroi 
John*  St.,  of  Nepomvk. — The  most  pi 
lar  saint  of  Bohemia.    He  is  said  to  I 
been  bom  at  Pomuk  in  the  fourteenUi 
tuiy.    He  was  made  a  Canon  of  the  dthi 
of  Prague,  and  Vicar-General  of  the  dioe 
Sophia,  the  Queen  of  Wflncealaus  TV..  J 
him  as  her  confessor.     Her  husband  It 
suspicious  of  her,  tried  to  maJce  John  reretl 
him  the  matter  of  her  confession,  and  t-a  I 
firm  refusal  vowed  to  be  revenged.    Jm 
having  confirmed  the  election  of  an  abboU 
accoi^nce  with  the   wishes  of  the  ua^ 
against  the  King,  Wenceslaus  had  him  tfi 
tured  and  then  thrown  into  the  river  U<Aiii 
in  March,  1393.     According  to  the  histai; 
which  is  in  great  part  l^^dary,  his  bod  r  «^ 
discovered  by  a  miraculoua  light  which  ittsH 
from  it,  and  it  was  buried  with  great  hotuoi 
and  marvellous  cures  of  the  sick  were  wrougiil 
at  his  shrine.     He  was  canonised  in  1739  ^j 
Benedict  XIII.  as  a  mart^  for  the  invi<-u 
bility  of  the  seal  of  confession,  andhisfestnii 
fixed  for  March  20th. 

John  Scotus.  [Duns  Scotts.] 
Johnson,  John  [b.  1662,  d.  172)].  s 
learned  theologian  of  the  English  Chunt 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  ordained  ?r.**^- 
by  Bishop  Sprat  in  1636,  and  apptanu^ 
Vicar  of  Boughton-under-Blean  by  Ari- 
bishop  Sancron  the  following  year.  H' 
came  to  be  known  to  the  nei^bouriiur  cimrr 
for  his  religious  earnestness ;  and  ApchhwU? 
Tenison  in  1697  appointed  him  Vicar  d 
Margate  and  Appledore,  the  last  bang  h^^H 
for  the  sake  of  the  income,  Haignte  bein^ 
very  poor.  But  being  anxious  to  pofsw  f'* 
theological  work,  he  asked  leave  to  ntir 
^m  Margate  and  live  at  Appledore,  whirt 
the  Archbishop  unwillingly  granted,  for  te 
was  anxious  to  keep  a  learned  man  in  Thisif 
At  Appledore  he  puUished  his  CUrft/^J 
Vade  Mecum,  an  excellent  work.  In  ]'<)'• 
his  health  having  failed  through  tbeclimak 
of  the  Appledoie  Marsh,  the  Archbishop  ap- 
pointed him  to  Cranbrook,  to  be  held  »ith 
Appledore.  He  removed  to  Cranhrook,«»l 
there  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  thoogh  h" 
often  visited  his  Appledore  flock.  In  l'|^ 
he  published  The  Pr^Utory  Ohletwiuvtt^ 
Holy  £uehari9t  truly  stated  end  i*!**^ 
from  Scripture  and  Antiquitffy  and  tki  (^ 
munion  Service  of  the  Church  of  £iipUmd'  ™ 
book  raised  a  considerable  outcry,  one  P^ 
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ronounciog  it  Popery,  and  another  true 
!!dtholic  doctrine.  One  bishop  at  least 
rrinmell,  of  Norwich)  charged  against  it; 
at  Johnson  was  a  learned  man,  and  quite 
ble  to  take  care  of  himself.  His  parsonage 
t  Cranbrook  became  a  ibvourite  meeting- 
hce  of  many  of  the  Nonjurors,  among  them 
Urbert  Nelson  and  Dean  Hickee,  who  were 
harmed  with  a  work  representing,  as  it  did, 
heir  own  views  so  entirely.  He  entered  into 
untroveisy  with  Bishop  Trimnell  and  other 
adiilants ;  and  in  1713  published  his  treatise, 
TA*  I'nbloodjf  Saerifiee  and  Altar  Unveiled  and 
iitpported.  This  was  a  more  elaborate  vindi- 
aticjQ  of  his  former  treatise,  and  was  re- 
»niikd  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Anglo-Gatholic 
iLrary.  There  are  some  noticeable  features 
Q  this  remarkable  book.  Thus:  Johnson 
tas  a  strong  objection  to  the  bread  and  wine 
i  the  Haoament  being  bought  out  of  the 
!7iuich  nte&  It  should  come,  he  contends, 
roffl  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  congrega- 
ioQ,  and  from  no  other  source.  He  contends 
jT  the  mixed  chalice,  and  for  the  restoration 
'f  the  kiss  of  peace,  if  it  could  be  done  with 
I  pore  mind ;  if  it  be  thought  undesirable, 
hdking  of  hands  should  be  used  instead.  In 
714  he  got  into  trouble  for  not  keeping  the 
iinsCi  Accession  day,  though,  as  usual,  he 
\aA  morning  prayer  in  his  Church.  He  was 
nmmoned  before  the  Archdeacon,  who  was 
ii>po§ed  to  punish  him  heavily ;  but  Johnson 
ieiended  himself  so  boldly  that  the  Arch- 
facou  judged  it  wiser  to  let  him  alone,  fiut 
a  years  later  he  took  up  the  defence  of  a 
lergyman  who  had  taken  a  similar  line,  and 
>ablifihed  a  statement  of  his  own  case.  So 
lagrant  a  defiance  of  authority  so  incensed 
irchbtshop  Wake,  that  he  sent  him  a  per- 
mptory  order  to  withdraw  and  retract  his 
amphlet,  which  Johnson  did.    It  is  curious 

0  note  that  during  the  eighteen  years  that 
ohosm  held  Cranbrook,  confirmation  was 
oly  administered  twice — "once,**  writes 
ohason  in  the  parish  register,  "  at  the  re- 
first  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  once  of  the  Arch- 
Loop's  free  motion."  In  order  to  meet  the 
triples  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  in 
uvour  of  baptism  by  immersion,  he  had  a 
aptiatery  made  in  Cranbrook  Church,  where 
t  tan  still  be  seen.  It  appears,  however, 
rom  the  register  to  have  been  only  once 
s^<L  He  is  buried  by  the  vestry  door  of  his 
Vircb,  and  a  long  Latin  inscription  is  set 
p  over  the  place. 

Jonas,  Justus  [b.  1493,  d.  1555],  prin- 
>P^Uy  noted  for  his  friendship  with  Luther. 
|e  was  bom  at  Nordhausen,  studied  law  at 
'.rfurt,  but  afterwards  gave  himself  up  to 
^tX)logy.    He  helped  to  found  the  University 

1  Jena,  and  was  made  Court  Preacher  at 
<'barg  in  1551.  His  devotion  to  Luther 
'iring  twenty-five  years  was  very  remarkable. 
n«  works  are  chiefly  controversial.  His 
■iusn,  which  would  be  of  great  historical 


interest,  have  not  been  collected.    He  died  at 
Eisfeld. 

JoneSf  William,  rector  of  Nayland 
[b,  1726,  d,  1800],  one  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
divines.  He  was  educated  at  University 
College,  Oxford.  From  1765  to  1777  he  held 
the  living  of  Pluckley,  in  Kent.  He  wrote 
and  published  much,  notably  a  valuable  work 
on  The  Loetrine  of  the  Trinity  [1767];  A 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language 
of  the  Holy  Seripture^  and  the  Interpretation  of 
it  from  the  Scripture  itself  [1788J,  in  which 
he  upholds  the  Hutchinsonian  views ;  Me- 
moirs of  Bishop  HornCy  his  great  friend  and 
patron  [1796]  ;  A  Letter  to  Three  Uncottverted 
Jews  [1799],  and  many  Sermons. 

tForiB,  JoHAXN  David,  an  Anabaptist 
fanatic,  b.  at  Bruges  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  d,  1556.  He  was  educated  at  Delft, 
and  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
but  falling  in  with  some  Anabaptists  he  took 
up  their  notions  and  started  an  Anabaptist- 
Chiliast-Adamic  sect,  and  professed  to  be 
their  Messiah.  He  exercised  great  influence 
over  his  followers,  and  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune, which  he  took  with  him  and  settled  at 
Basle  under  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges,  con- 
triving that  no  one  should  recognise  in  him 
the  obnoxious  Joris  who  had  caused  such  dis- 
turbances by  the  publication  of  pamphlets 
dealing  with  mysticism  and  coarse  sensuality 
intermixed.  When  the  truth  was  learnt  after 
his  death,  his  books  were  publicly  burnt  at 
Basle. 

Jortin,  JoHx,  D.D.  [b.  1698,  d.  1770],  an 
admired  and  popular  preacher.  He  was  of 
French  extraction,  his  family  having  come  to 
England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  held 
no  considerable  preferment  till  1762,  when 
Osbaldeston,  Bishop  of  London,  made  him 
one  of  his  chaplains,  and  gave  him  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  at  St.  Paul's  and  the  vicarage  of 
Kensing^n,  where  he  died.  He  was  also 
Archdeacon  of  London.  He  wrote  Remarks 
upon  EcelesiMtieal  History  [1751],  Life  of 
ErastHus  [1758],  and  many  sermons  which  dis- 
play origmality  of  thought  and  style. 

Joseph  of  Arimathna.  [Glaston- 
bury ;  (i&AiL,  Thb  Holy.] 

tFoseplmSf  Flayius,  the  Jewish  historian, 
was  bom  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  about  37  a.d.  He  was  of  noble 
birth  both  by  his  father  Matthias,  who  was 
descended  from  the  race  of  high  priests, 
and  by  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  blood-royal 
of  the  Asmona)aDs.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  betook  himself  to  study,  living  for  three 
years  with  Banus,  an  Essene.  He  then 
joined  the  Pharisees.  In  64  he  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome  on  account  of  some  priests  whom 
Felix,  the  Governor,  had  sent  prisoners  to 
that  city.      Here,  through  a  Jewish  actor 
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named  Alit)Tas,  who  was  a  favourite  with 
Nero,  Josephus  was  made  known  to  the 
Empress  Poppaea,  and  carried  his  point  with 
regard  to  the  priests.  Upon  his  return  to 
Judoa  he  was  made  Captain  General  of  the 
Gralileans,  and  worthily  discharged  that  func- 
tion till  the  taking  of  Jotapata,  in  which  town 
he  was.  He  was  forced  to  hide  with  some  of 
hid  men  in  a  cavern,  and  was  taken  hy 
Vespasian.  Ho  would  have  been  delivered 
up  to  Nero,  but  foretold  that  his  captor  should 
gain  the  Empire,  who  therefore  kept  him  in 
easy  confinement  for  three  years.  Josephus 
accompanied  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and  afterwards  lived  at  Rome,  where,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperors,  he  studied  and 
wrote.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  have  taken  place  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Trajan  in  97. 

His  works  are : — History  of  tJie  Jewish  TFar, 
which  is  very  trustworthy ;  Jewish  Antiquities^ 
in  books  containing  their  history  up  to  66  a.d.  ; 
his  Autobiography  ;  and  a  work  against  Apion 
of  Alexandria,  entitled  Antiquity  of  the  Jews. 
Other  works  attributed  to  him  are  not 
genuine. 

Jnbilate  Beo  ["0  be  joyful  in  God"].  - 
The  100th  Psalm.  At  the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book  in  1552  this  psalm  was  added  in  its 
present  place  in  the  Morning  Service  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Benedietus,  "  when  that  shall 
happen  to  be  r^ad  in  the  chapter  for  the 
day  or  for  the  Gospel  on  St.  John  Baptist's 
Day.*'  Formerly  it  was  sung  as  one  of 
the  psalms  at  Lauds,  and  its  position  then 
corresponds  very  closely  to  its  present  posi- 
tion ;  then  its  place  was  before  the  lesson,  now 
it  comes  after.  It  is  a  sons:  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  our  creation  and 
preservation  bv  His  mercy.  It  is  most  suit- 
able to  be  used  with  the  Te  Deian  on  occasions 
of  solemn  thanksgivings  to  Grod  for  victory  or 
deliverance  from  any  great  peril. 

Jnbilee.  —  By  the  Levitical  Law  [jiee 
LoviticuB  XXV.  8-18]  every  fiftieth  year  was 
to  be  kept  as  a  jubilee ;  it  was  to  be  a  year  of 
rest  to  the  land,  like  other  Sabbatical  years ; 
no  sowinir,  reaping,  or  pruning  of  vines  was 
to  take  place;  liberty  was  proclaimed 
thraughout  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants: 
slaves  were  to  be  set  free,  debts  were  to  be 
forgiven,  and  every  man  was  to  return  to 
his  own  possession.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  "jubilee"  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  bo  derived  from  Hebrew  tfobel^  "a  blast 
of  a  trumpet  or  ram's  horn,"  for  it  was  with 
a  blast  of  rams'  horns  that  the  jnbilee  was 
to  be  proclaimed.  The  Hebrews  being  the 
servants  of  God,  and  the  land  and  all  that 
they  had  belonging  to  Him,  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  Jew  to  be  absolute  owner 
of  what  God  had  given  originally  to  another; 
hence  at  every  jubilee,  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  tribes  and  families  were  restored 
to    their    original    possessions.      After   the 


Babylonish   Captivity  the    Jews  no  lonj 
observed  the  year  of  jubilee.      In  imitaU*-; 
of    the  Jews  the  Roman    Catholic  Cbto- 
adopted  a  kind  of  jubilee  in.  the  year  I3»* 
Boniface    VIII.    being   Pope     at   the  tin. 
"  Most  full  pardon  of  all  sins  **  was  grant- 
to  all  who  repented,  confessed,  and  ma>i^ 
certain  number  of  visits  to  the  church*^  • ' 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Rome  ;  the  ju»  fl' 
was,  at  the  same  time,  decreed  to  recur  *»vtni 
hundredth  year.  About  two  hundred  thou5&sJ 
pilgrims  are  said  to  have  resorted  to  Koni»  .  i 
the  first  jubilee.     Pope  Clement  VI.  in  I'M 
fixed  the   Jubilee  or  Holy   Year  at   rr-n 
fiftieth  year,  requiring  the  pilgrims  tn  \i>:* 
the  Lateran  Church  in  addition  to  the  oth  r 
churches.     Again  in  1389  Urban  \T.  alt«^"i 
the  jubilee  to  every  thirty-third  year.  t>« 
being  the  ago  of  our  Saviour.     Finally  u. 
date  was  fixed  at  every  tweuty-fifth  yi-ar  I ; 
Paul  II.  in  1470,  and  so  it  remains  to  it- 
present  time.  These  are  the  ordiniiTT  jnhiJ'*'* 
but    in    addition    there    are    extraoniin::' v 
jubilees,  which  may  be    apjiointed  at  sr* 
time  or  on  any  special  occasion,  such  as  U: 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  a  pope.     The  ovln  • 
ary  jubilee  lasts  from  Christmas  to  Christ- 
mas.   It  is  no  longer  necesaary  for  pil^ro% 
except  from  Italy,  to  resort  to  Rome  loci- 
tain  the   benefits  of   the  jubilee,  for  it  !• 
extended  the  following  year  to  other  coimtri^  -. 
Extraordinary  jubilees  do  not  usually  ]aA  K>: 
the  whole  year;  they  may  extend  to  the  wb<)I- 
Church  or  only  to  a  particular  countir  o: 
district  or  town.    The  usual  conditions  io: 
sharing  in  the  indulgences  and  pardon:!:  of  i 
jubilee  are:   Fasting  on  three  days  of  th* 
week,  visiting  'certain   specified  churthe^  • 
certain  number  of   times,  praying  accr'rdias 
to  the  directions  of  the  Pope,  oonfessia^  t'^ 
a   priest,  and  conmiunicating  at  the  Ma^ 
Boniface  IX.  granted  the  pri  Siege  of  holdiiu; 
jubilees  to  several  princes  and  monast^ri'? 
thus  the  monks  of  Canterbury  had  a  iabiief 
every  fifty  years,  when  people  flocked  fratc 
all  parts  to  visit  the  tomb  of   Thomas-i- 
Becket.      In   1640  the  Jesuits  cdebratM  a 
solemn    iubilee    at    Rome,  that   being  th? 
hundredth  year  fit)m  their  institution. 

Judaists.    [EBToyzTBB.] 

Judgment,  Bay  op.— The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  full  of  decltirations  of  coming  j^^i- 
ments  of  God,  sometimes  executed  by-  Tirtiin 
of  prerogative  as  King,  sometimes  as  ow  '?^ 
the  works  of  the  promised  Messiah.  Whtfl 
our  Lord  declared  His  Kingdom  He  spf»t' 
emphatically  of  this  judgment,  and  connected 
it,  not  with  ideas  of  abstract  jostice  and  re- 
tribution, but  with  His  own  especial  work. 
He  (the  Father)  hath  given  Him  (the  Son) 
authority  to  execute  judgment,  becanse  He  is 
the  Son  of  Man,  It  is  evident  that  there  hsv^ 
been  many  rehearsals  of  the  great  con- 
summating judgment  to  oome.  TTie  langinjr* 
of  our  Saviour  respecting  thQ^all  of  Jerasaleo 
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in  Mdtt  xxiv.  cannot  be  taken  as  other  than 
a  prt^diction  of  judgment,  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation  so  treats  the  downfall  of  Impe- 
ml  Rome.  And  we  need  none  to  tell  us 
taut  the  indgment  of  Grod  upon  sin  is  a  part 
i}(  the  indiyiaual  ezperienue.  But  all  creation 
moves  to  "one  far-otf  event; "  *'  it  is  groaning 
And  travailing,  waiting  for  the  manifestation 
if  the  sons  of  God/'  How  far  the  sublime 
passage  which  cloeee  the  prophecy  of  Matt. 
xxT.  has  been  realised  by  human  imagination 
ve  rannot  tclL  It  is  one  of  the  hidden  things 
vf  God.  To  some  writers  that  passage  has 
appeared  as  "the  Great  Assize,"  the  gaUiering 
togvther  in  one  view  all  who  have  ever  lived 
on  the  lace  of  the  earth.  Pictorial  art,  as  in 
the  great  picture  of  Michel  Angelo,  has 
striven  to  realise  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
•-ommonest  subjects  of  elaborate  sculpture  on 
<athairsd  doots.  But  the  inadequacy  of  any 
^mh  attempts  becomes  to  other  interpreters 
•in  azgument  against  such  views,  which  seem 
tu  them,  at  best,  only  parables  of  a  truth  too 
f-t^mendoos  for  the  intellect  or  imagination 
:•'  ^rasp.  They  maintain  that  the  prophecy  is 
b  fkdaiation  that,  as  with  individuals  so  with 
Ihmvhes  and  with  nations,  they  are  all 
irttheied  before  the  throne  of  the  Judge. 
Not  only  Christians  but  heathens  are  judged 
\*y  Uim  "  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man." 
To  realise  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Man 
•  xalted  to  the  throne  of  God,— this  is  the 
foQiuktion  of  all  Christian  belief  and  know- 
Itd^.  Those  who  have  so  realised  it  can 
vait  for  His  second  coming,  and  humbly  and 
prayerfully  await  the  f ulfiknent  and  explana- 
tion of  the  profession  that  then  "  He  shall 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."    [Eschato- 

Jvdicivm  ]>•£. — In  cases  where  it  was 
impoBable  to  get  direct  evidence  touching  the 
If  Milt  or  iim<<cence  of  an  accused  person  it  was 
"inunonly  believed  in  many  countries  that 
(>(h1  Himself  would  reveal  the  truth  of  the 
niatter  if  be  was  appealed  to ;  hence  in  many 
r  f  th<»  early  heathen  codes  of  law  there  is  an 
»|)peal  to  the  "  judicium  Dei,"  the  judgment 
I'f  God.  Even  in  Christian  countries  the 
Hfitom  was  retained  till  the  twelfth  cen- 
^jry.  The  methods  of  finding  out  the  *'  judi- 
ium  Dei  "  were  such  as  follow :  The  suspected 
f-'Tson  would  walk  over  red  hot  pl<mghshares 
'T  homing  roals,  if  innocent,  without  suffer- 
nj^  any  harm.  The  Empress  Cunegunde, 
ibont  the  year  1010,  is  said  to  have  success- 
ullv  passed  through  this  ordeal  and  thus 
^tablished  her  innocence.  Another  method 
■nu  for  the  suspected  person  to  thrust  his  arm 
nto  boiHng  water.  Then  there  was  the  cold 
(•"ater  ordeal :  a  man  was  bound  hand  and 
(Xit  and  tlirown  into  the  water ;  if  he  floated 
>•*  was  ooDsideied  guilty,  if  ha  sank  he  was 
Qnocent.  The  trial  by  combat,  in  which  the 
anquiahed  was  considered  guilty,  survived  all 
be  other  forms  of  finding  out  uie  "  judicium 


Dei."  TriaU  of  this  sort  were  usually  held 
in  churches  in  the  pi'esence  of  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  judges,  preceded  by  throe  diiys* 
fasting,  confession,  communion,  and  miuiy 
adjurations  and  ceremonies. 

Judson,  Adonikam,  the  first  of  American 
nnssionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  names  in  missionary  histor}*,  wa.s 
bom  in  New  England  in  1788;  died  at  sea, 
April  1 2th,  1 850.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
of  Massachusetts,  and  during  his  youth  pro- 
fessed infidelity ;  but  afterwards  returned  to 
Christianity,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  become 
a  missionary.  He  was  the  first  missionary 
appointed  for  Burmah,  whither  he  was  sent 
by  Felix  Carey.  This  mission  was  th«* 
result  of  an  appeal  which  had  been  made  in 
1810  by  Judson  and  others  for  support  from 
his  native  country  instead  of  from  Eui-o- 
pean  societies,  and  which  was  answered  by 
the  institution  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  [Missions.]  Judson  and  his 
wife  arrived  after  many  hardships  in  Bumiah 
in  1312  with  four  other  missionaries,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  succeeded  in 
converting  the  natives,  and  meanwhile  they 
suffered  greatly  from  cholera  and  fevers.  In 
1824  Rangoon  was  captured  by  the  English, 
and  the  Burmese  people  suspected  the  mission- 
aries of  having  plotted  against  them ;  Judson 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  many  months, 
and  anxiety  for  his  safety  caused  the  death  of 
his  wife  in  1826.  They  had  previously  lost 
both  their  children  from  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate.  Judson  *s  labours  had  by  tliis 
time  met  with  more  success,  and  in  1834  he 
married  again  and  removed  to  Moulmein.  Here 
he  baptised  hundreds  of  Burmese  conveils, 
and  translated  the  Bible  into  the  native  lan- 
guage. In  1845  his  wife's  health  completely 
gave  way,  and  they  set  out  for  America :  but 
^e  died  on  the  way,  and  he  soon  returned  Ui 
his  missionary  work,  taking  with  him  his 
third  wife,  and  settled  again  at  Bangoon, 
where  mission  work  was  much  needed.  In 
1849  he  became  so  seriously  ill  that  a  sea- 
voyage  was  prescribed,  and  he  set  sail  for  thf> 
Isle  of  BouTDon,  but  died  during  the  voyage 
His  last  literary  work  was  a  Burmese  dic- 
tionary, which  he  continued  to  work  at  till 
his  death. 

Juggernaut  or  Jaggemaut.— A  town 
in  Onssa,  Bengal,  famous  as  one  of  th<' 
principal  places  of  pilgrimage  in  India. 
Its  temple,  containing  an  idol  of  Vishwy 
the  Hindoo  god,  is  annually  visited  by 
upwards  of  a  million  pilgrims.  A  legend 
says  that  this  image  appeared  out  of  the 
water  to  a  certain  Rajah,  and  that  he  was 
told  to  build  it  a  temple  and  worship  it.  Th** 
present  temple  was  finished  in  1 198,  during 
the  time  of  the  famous  Rajah  Anang  Bhim 
Deo.  The  name  of  the  temple  is  a  corruptioTi 
of  the  Sanserit  word  Jaggmidtha — i.e.  "The 
Lord  of  the  World."    Another  name  for  the 
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image  is  Krishna.  It  is  a  carved  block  of 
wood,  painted  black,  and  of  a  hideous  coun- 
tenance. Two  other  images  share  the  temple 
— Siva,  white  ;  and  Sudhadra,  yellow.  The 
festival  is  kept  in  March,  and  then  these  idols 
are  dragged  out  in  procession,  each  on  an 
enormous  car  of  great  weight,  Juggernaut's 
being  the  largest  and  heaviest.  The  devotees 
work  themselves  up  into  a  frenzy  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  many  of  them  cast  themselves  under 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  and  are  crushed  to 
death,  their  self-sacrifice  being  greeted  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  crowd.  Revolting  in- 
decency and  horrible  cruelty  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  this  worship.  There  are 
many  temples  to  this  idol  in  India,  but  the 
atrocities  of  the  worship  are  far  less  than  they 
were,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Europeans. 

Julia,  St.,  was  a  virgin  martyr  of 
Carthage.  This  town  being  taken  in  439 
by  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  Julia  was 
sold  for  a  slave,  and  carried  into  Syria.  The 
merchant  who  bought  her  sold  her  to 
Eusebius,  another  rich  merchant.  Julia 
served  him  faithfully  and  well,  and  spent  all 
the  time  not  employed  in  his  business  in 
prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
merchant  embarked  with  her  for  Gaul ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Corsica  he 
went  nn  shore  to  take  part  in  an  idolatrous 
festival.  Julia  refused  to  be  present,  and 
spoke  strongly  against  the  superstitious  cere- 
monies. Felix,  governor  of  the  island,  heard 
of  this,  and  questioned  Eusebius,  who  an- 
swered that  she  was  a  Christian,  but  that  she 
served  him  so  well  that  he  would  not  give  her 
up.  Felix  was  determined  to  gain  possession 
of  her,  so  when  Eusebius  was  sleeping  he 
captured  her,  and  ordered  her  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  Julia  refused,  on  which  the 
governor  oi-dered  her  hair  to  be  torn  off,  and 
then  she  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet.  The  monks 
of  the  island  of  Gorgon  carried  off  her  body, 
and  put  it  in  a  rich  tomb,  where  it  remained 
till  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards,  re- 
moved it  to  Brescia,  763.  Her  festival  is 
kept  on  May  22nd. 

Jnlian,  Flavius  Claudius,  sumamed 
"the  Apostate,"  the  son  of  Julius  Con- 
stantius,  half-brother  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  331. 
He  and  his  brother  GhiUus  were  saved 
when  the  rest  of  Constantine*s  family  were 
massacred  by  Constantino  II.  because  they 
were  considered  too  young  to  be  dangerous. 
He  was  brought  up  in  &e  Christian  faith 
with  his  brother,  in  the  palace  of  the  Cappa- 
docian  kings,  near  Csssarea.  One  of  his 
teachers  was  Mardonius,  a  heathen,  though 
he  professed  Christianity  ;  and  when  he  went 
to  Constantinople  in  3o0  he  studied  under 
the  grammarian  Nicocles  and  the  historian 
Eubolius,  both  men  of  the  same  type.  When 
he  went  to  Athens  to  study  he  was  attracted 
by  pagan  philosophy,  and  thus  in  his  heart 


he  became  an  apostate,  but  could  not  declii 
the  change    because  his    cousin,    the   £u 
peror,  was  a  sealous  Christian  ,  so  Julian 
Gallus  took  part  in  the  services  and  y 
readers.      Gallus  had  married   Constantly 
Constantius*s  sister,  who  led  her  hosbaxid  i 
to  commit  treason,  and  he  was  put  to  dett 
In  355  Julian  mairied  Helena,  the  Empervi 
sister,  was  made  Csesar,  and  became  Govcrm 
of  GauL    He  soon  showed  that,  in  spite 
his  studious  habits,  he  was  possessed  of  gn^ 
military  talents.     Hia  relieved   Gaul  of  .t.» 
enemies,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empire.    Constantius,  who  was  engnged  in  ^ 
less  successful  war  against  the  Persiaaa,  bccam? 
jealous,  and  ordered  Julian  to  send  him  ttt* 
greater  part  of  the  army.     Julian  was  al^ut 
to  obey,  but  the  soldiers  refused  to  leave  tLeir 
favourite     leader,    whom    they    prodaim^-i 
Emperor.     He  received  the  title  with  gr»B: 
reluctance,  as  it  is  said,  and  wrote  to  ask  th- 
Emperor's  sanction.      Constantius  was  vaj 
indignant,  and  ordered  Julian  to  lay  aside  his 
title,  which  the  latter  refused  to  do.    Tik 
Persian    War    prevented   Constantius  frtxa 
marching  against  his  rival,  who  took  advint' 
age  of  his  absence  by  mating  him^ftlf  masta 
of  Illyricum.    The  Emperor,  on  hearing  iUn 
marched  towards  Europe,  but  died  suddenly 
in  Cilicia,  and  Julian  was  left  in  andispat«d 
possession  of  the  whole  Brnpira,  in  361.    ihtn 
he  took  off  the  mask,  and  proclaimed  that  he 
was  a  heathen.   His  first  act  was  to  public  «a 
edict  proclaiming  full  Uberty  of  conscience;  btit 
he  at  once  began  to  try,  by  all  the  means  in  hi< 
power,  to  undermine  the  Christian  fsith.  Th'f 
churches  were  shut  up,  the  heath^i  templt^ 
reopened,  and  all  the  places  of  honour  were 
given    by  preference   to  the  heathens.    A 
religious  persecution  began  in  the  provincta, 
at  which  Julian  looked  on  with  indifferent^. 
He  also  wished  to  revive  heathen  litentp), 
and  himself  led  the  way  by  writing  orationj 
in  praise  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  and  of  the 
sun.      He  delighted    in    dissensionB  smoo; 
the    Christians,    recalled   all    the   her^^ 
and  restored  the  Donatists  to  their  places  in 
Africa.    As  a  further  insult  to  the  Church,  he 
patronised  the  Jews,  and  issued  an  edict  tff 
the  restoration  of  their  Temple.  But  the  wok^ 
blow  of  all  that  the  Christians  reoared  «u 
the  school  law  of  362,  which  ordered  that  all 
who  desired  to  teach  should  gain  penniaaoo 
from  secular  authorities,  which  was  rallr 
from  him,  and  thus  Christians  were  prevent^ 
from    teaching.      He    erected   Urge  puh^c 
schools,  where  the  young  were  instructed  in 
the  Pagan  religion  and  customs.  He  intended 
also  to  build  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  poor. 
but  did  not  live  to  carrv  out  these  deagns. 
In  362  he  went  to  Antioch  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  campaign  against  the  PwsJana    He 
sacrificed  to.  the   gods,  and   oonsultcd  the 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Delos,  and  DodonSt  vho 
promised  him  certain  victory.    He  set  out 
with  an  army  of  about  65,000 
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le  £ophiat€8  and  Tigris,  and  advanced  to 
tt^phon;  bat  here  the  Persians  came  up 
nd  attacked  him.  Julian  repulsed  the 
Qemy  several  times,  but  at  last  received  a 
lurtd  wound  in  his  side,  June  26th,  363. 
bere  are  reports  given  of  his  last  hours, 
lat  on  receiving  the  wound  he  cried  out, 
Thou  bast  conquered,  Galilean.**  But 
ribbon  rejects  this,  and  apparently  on  good 
rounds. 

Julianas  works  consist  of  orations,  satires, 
le  Ouan,  and  Mi»t>p<tgon^  a  satire  against  the 
^habitants  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridiculed 
ici  for  bis  neglected  attire  and  austere 
ibita.  His  accounts  of  his  Gaulish  and 
tnnan  campaigns  have  been,  unfortunately, 
et  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  possessed 
cany  good  qualities,  was  a  learned  man,  and 
braTe  and  wise  soldier.  He  was  more  at- 
iched  to  philosophy  than  to  religion,  and 
mid  more  readily  believe  in  things  which 
Tpealed  to  his  intellect  than  those  which 
•oke  to  the  heart. 

Jnlioi,  PoPB.    [Popes.] 

Jiuiiper8.~-A  sect  of  Welsh  Methodists. 
1  the  early  days  of  Welsh  Methodism  the 
l-regulfttedflravings  of  some  of  their  preachers 
'  exdted  their  hearers  that  the  practice  of 
imping  or"  leaping  for  joy  *'  TLuke  vi.  23] 
iui  a  characteristic  feature  of  their  meet- 
gs.  The  more  thoughtful  and  educated  Me- 
lodigtfl  have  always  discouraged  this  strange 
^tom ;  but  it  has  found  a  defender  in  Mr. 
'illiam  Williams,  the  Welsh  poet,  and  has 
>t  even  yet  quite  died  out  The  sect  de- 
nds  the  practice  on  the  passage  in  St.  Luke, 
loted above,  and  on  2  Samuel  vi.  16— "The 
ing  of  Israel  danced  and  leaped  before 
le  LonL*^  The  custom  has  also  sproEui  to 
merica,  where  a  somewhat  similar  sect — ^the 
iaker»— were  already  in  existence.  When 
le  people  were  roused  to  a  state  of  unhealthy 
icittment  they  would  continue  jumping  un- 
I  they  were  quite  exhausted,  after  the  manner 
the  dancing  Dervishes. 

Jnrien,  Piehbs,  a  great  controversialist, 
»5bora  in  1637,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Protest- 
it  minister  at  Mer.  He  was  educated  in 
nlland  and.England  under  the  direction  of 
^  celebrated  Bivet  and  Bu  Moulin,  his  nndes. 
*-  was  ordained  in  England,  and  then  re- 
nted to  Mer  to  assist  his  &t^er.  He  next 
"lit  to  Sedan,  where  he  was  Divinity  and 
^brew  Professor.  In  1681,  the  University 
ing  taken  out  of  Protestant  hands,  Jurien 
nt  to  Rouen,  and  thence  to  Kotterdam, 
i^re  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology, 
'died  in  1713. 

Jurien  wrote  many  works,  which  were  very 
pular  on  acfx>unt  of  the  profound  learning 
ey  display.  The  chief  are  x—A  Treatiae  on 
'rot ion;  De/enee  of  the  Morality  of  the  Be- 
•«i/rf  Church  '*  ( written  in  answer  to  Ar- 
uld's  Moraiit^  Deetroyed  by  the  CalvinitU); 


Freservalive  against  Change  in  Religion^ 
levelled  against  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
who  had  lately  brought  out  an  Expotition  of 
the  Catholic  Faith,  a  work  which  had  been 
the  means  of  converting  many  to  Catholicism. 
Jurien  accused  Bossuet  of  falsehood  and  dis- 
honesty ;  and  Bossuet  answered  by  charging 
his  antagonist  with  Socinianism.  Jurien  also 
wrote  Lttters  againtt  Maimbourg^a  Hiatory  of 
Calviniam,  The  Last  JSforia  of  (Jppreaaed  Inno^ 
cence,  A  Treatiae  on  the  Church,  A  History  of 
the  Jtws,  A  Treatise  on  Mystical  Theology,  and 
A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  he 
predicted  the  establishment  of  Protestantism 
in  France  during. the  year  1686.  Jurien  had 
a  warm  controversy  with  Boyle,  Basnage,  and 
Saurin. 

Jnrisdictioii  [Lai  j^  dieere,  "to  ad- 
minister the  law**].— Jurisdiction  is  exercised 
by  such  as  have  committed  to  them  public 
authority  over  others  for  their  rule  and  go- 
vernment. Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  may  be 
divided  into  two  heads:  [i.]  voluntary — i.e, 
as  in  ordination,  where  men,  by  voluntarily 
taking  Holy  Orders,  render  themselves  subject 
by  their  ordination  vows  to  the  constituted 
Episcopal  jurisdiction;  and  [ii.]  contentioua, 
as.  in  questions  relating  to  errors  in  doctrine 
or  morals,  where  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
have  authority  to  decide  the  matter  and  en- 
force penalties.  Again,  jurisdiction  may  be 
either  ordinary  or  delegated.  In  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  Pope  alone  exercises  ordinary 
jurisdiction;  all  other  jurisdiction  is  dele- 
gated by  him  to  bishops,  legates,  or  other 
officials.  In  the  Church  of  England  it  is 
held  that  all  the  bishops  exercise  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  conferred  upon  them  by  Christ 
through  His  Apostles  and  their  successors  at 
consecration.  The  exercise  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion is,  however,  limited,  and  regulated  b^ 
Canons  of  General  Councils  and  by  Ecclesi- 
astical laws.  Thus  a  bishop's  jurisdiction  is 
confined  to  his  own  diocese.  Owing  to  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  England, 
the  Royal  assent  must  be  obtained  before  a 
bishop  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  officer  can 
exercise  his  jurisdiction.  The  bi8hop*s  juris- 
diction is  often  delegated  in  contentioua 
matters  to  an  Ecclesiastical  Court.  The 
jurisdiction  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  the 
Ecclesiastical  judge  is,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, appointed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Power — e.g,  vicars-general,  officials  principal, 
chancellors,  etc. 

Jnflrtdfication.— The  exact  signification 
of  the  words  juatifieation  and  justified,  which 
occur  repeatedly  in  St.  Paul*s  Epistles,  has 
been  the  subject  of  prolonged  and  bitter  con- 
troversy. That  they  imply  a  state  in  which 
the  sinner,  by  reason  of  the  redemption 
effected  by  Christ,  is  become  acceptable  to 
God,  is  not  disputed;  but  two  different  views 
have  been  taken  of  the  way  in  which  this 
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lC  reptableness  is  brought  about.  These  views 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — the  one,  that  GKxl 
aeeountt  the  sinner  to  be  righteous  because 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  him  ; 
the  other,  that  God  makes  the  sinner  rio^hteous 
by  infimng  the  righteousness  of  Chnst  into 
him.  "  In  the  former  case,  the  word  "  justify  " 
is  used  in  the  forensic  sense  of  *' acquit," 
**  pronounce  guiltless ;  "  and,  although  the 
primary  signification  of  the  Greek  verb  is 
"to  make  righteous,"  yet  it  is  frequently 
found  in  Holy  Scripture  in  the  sense  of 
accounting  or  regarding  a  person  as  righteous. 
Thus  in  Luke  x.  29  we  have :  "  He,  willing 
to  justify  himself" — i.e.  wishing  to  make 
himself  out  righteous;  xvi.  16:  "Ye  are 
they  that  justify  yourselves  before  men  " — i.e. 
present  the  appearance  of  righteous  men; 
vii.  29  :  "  All  the  people  justified  God  "—i.e. 
acknowledged  God*s  justice ;  xriii.  14  :  "  This 
man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather 
than  the  other ''  —  i.e.  counted  rii^hteous 
before  God  ;  Matt.  xii.  37  :  **  By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified "  —  t.^.  acquitted. 
In  all  these  sentences  the  word  is  used  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
acquittal,  pardon,  acceptance,  or  approbation 
— i.e,  in  a  legal  or  judicial  sense.  And  the 
same  is  to  be  observed  of  its  use  in  the  Old 
Testament — e.g,  Deut.  xxv.  1,  I  Kings  viii. 
32,  Prov.  xvii.  15,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  instance  of  its  use  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  the  sense  of  "  making  righteous."  The 
usage  of  the  word  elsewhere  is,  therefore,  re- 
garded as  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  terms 
fustijication  and  to  juetify,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  imply  the  imputation  of  the  merits  of 
(Jhrist  to  the  sinner,  rather  than  the  infusion 
of  righteousness  into  him ;  and  to  this  view 
support  is  said  to  be  given  both  by  detached 
expressions,  and  also  by  the  whole  course  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
opistle.  It  is  stated  [iv.  9]  that  Abraham's 
faith  was  reckoned  for  righteousness ;  in  iii. 
24-26,  the  remission  of  sins  is  equivalent  to 
the  act  ot  justifying ;  while  in  v.  18  eondemna* 
tion  and  jusUjieation  are  opposed  to  one 
another.  Moreover,  St.  Paul's  argument  is 
that  all  have  sinned — all,  Jews  as  well  as 
Gentiles;  all  are  condemned  by  a  biw,  the 
Jews  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Gentiles  by  the 
law  of  nature  under  which  they  lived.  All, 
without  exception,  need  release  from  this  con- 
demnation. This  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
works  of  a  law,  whether  of  Moses  or  of 
nature,  because  it  is  through  law  that  the 
condemnation  has  passed  upon  all  men.  God 
has  revealed  the  remedy.  It  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all  thcmi  that  believe — that  is  to  say, 
justification.  And  justification  being  thus 
contrasted  with  eonelemnation^  must  mean 
pardon  for  sins  committed  and  deliverance 
from  condemnation  incurred;  such  pardon 
and  deliverance  are  implied  in  imputed 
righteousness,  but  not  in  infuted  or  imparted 


righteousness.  St.  Paul's  teaching  thtrtfo  e 
appears  to  be  that  the  justification  of  tb 
sinner  is  effected  by  the  imputissff  to  him  thf 
righteousness  of  Christ. 

A    further    controversy    with     regard   tu 
justification,  disputes  whether  the  in*tmme»' 
by  which   man    receives    justification    finii 
(iod  is  faith  alone,  or  faith  in  conjomiiua 
with  the  Christian  graces  of  charity.     It  i«  !•> 
be  observed  that  ^.  Paul's  argument  in  th- 
epistle    to  the  Romans  is  directed    aguic-i 
the  doctrine  that  justification  could  beckim*^! 
by  merit,  through  obedience  to   the  MoaiL 
law.     This  leads  him  to  the  precise  statemecl 
"  We  reckon  that  a  man  is  joatified  by  failb 
apart  from   the  works  of  tho  law"  [iii.  >. 
Rev.  Vers.] ;   but  the  same  Apostle  in  hi- 
epistle  to  Titus,  iii.  8,   in  dose  connecU:xi 
with  the  words  "justified  by  Hia   gnct." 
^Tpites,  **  Fkithful  is  the  saying,  and  conc<vn- 
ing  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  cac- 
fidontly,  to  the  end  that  they  which  hjr- 
believed  God  may  be  careful  to    mainUiit 
good  works."     It  is  evident  that  he  is  not  ct^- 
corned  to  separate  works  from  faith,  cxcti'i 
where  any  claims  of  merit  and  worth  &r 
founded    upon    them.      The    distinction   i- 
drawn  plaiidy  by  Hooker,  Book  v..  A|^>endix. 
p.   553 :    "  To    the    imputation    of    Ouist's 
death  for  the  remission  of  sins  we  teach  fiitb 
alone  to  be  necessary,  whereby  it  is  n<<  our 
meaning  to  separate  thereby  fadth  from  any 
other  quality  or  duty  which  God  requireth  t^. 
be  matched    therewith,  but    from    faith  t" 
seclude,    in  justification,  the    fellowship  ^i 
worth  through  precedent  u^trks.    Nor  doth 
tmy  faith  justify,  but  that  wherewith  there  i< 
joined  both  hope  and  love.      Yet  justified  vt^ 
are  by  faith  alone,  because  there  is  no  in«n 
whose  works  in  whole  or  in  particular  t^n 
make  him  righteous  in  (^od's  itight.'*    An*I 
the  homily  on  salvation,    Part  I.,  put*  th** 
matter  thus :    **  Faith  doth  not  shut  oat  re- 
pentance, hope,  love,  dread«  and  the  fesr  d 
(^od,  to  be  joined  with  faith  in  every  nun 
that  is  justified:  but  it  shutteth  them  our 
from  the  ojtce  of  justifying."    Having  regarl 
on  the  one  hand  to  St.  Paul's  words— Bom. 
iii.  24,  *'  Being  justified  freely  by  His  grace ;  *' 
ch.  iii.  28,  **  Justified  by  faith  apart  from  the 
works  of  the  law;"  ch.  v.  1,  •* Justified  ^y 
faith  ;"  ch.  v.  9,  "Justified  by  His  hloiA;" 
and  Gal.  ii.  16,  "  Justified  by  faith  in  Chri-1. 
and  not  through  the  works  ol  the  law  ; "  iiai 
on  the  other  hand,  to  his  positive  assertion— 
1  Cor.  xiii.  2— that  faith  is  worthless  iml<^< 
conjoined  with  love,  it  is  concluded  that  th" 
instrument  of  justification  is  faith  alone,  but 
such  faith  only  as  is  productive  of  good  works. 
or,  at  lea.<it,   is  capable  of  producing  tlu'm 
where  the  opportunity  is  g^ven.    Reirudin'; 
justification  then  as  the  imputation  of  Christ'^ 
righteousness  to  the  sinner,  and  faith  w  the 
instrument    by    which    the    sinner  receive 
justification,  it  is  concluded  further  that  justi- 
fication is  the  free  gift  of  QfA,  and  that  its 
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meritorioQS  cause  Ib  the  atonement  made  by 
llirut — *'Wlio  died  for  our  sins,  and  roee 
again  for  our  justification."  Man  is  put  in 
podBessLon  of  this  free  gfift  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  [L  Cor.  vi.  11],  who  is 
thus  the  efficient  cause  of  justification.  The 
(.lurch  holds  that  the  channels  of  the  oonvey- 
uice  of  this  gift  are  those  of  the  ministry  of 
Lhe  Word  and  Saciaments,  especially  the 
Sa<Tament  of  Baptism  [see  Bom.  vi.  4-8] — 
"  We  were  buried  therefore  with  Him  throuf^h 
baptism  into  death.  .  .  .  He  that  hath  died 
uj  justified  from  sin ; "  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  "  But  ye 
vere  wafihed,  but  ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye 
vere  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Imst,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God  ;  '*  Titus 
lii.  6-7,  etc. ;  and  faith  is  the  internal  instru- 
ment by  which  man  becomes  the  *'  recipient  of 
tJod-8  bounty."  While,  however,  we  dis- 
tmspoiah  between  **  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteoosnesB  *' — i.e.  justification — and  *'the 
infudon  6f  His  righteousness '* — i.tf.,  sancti- 
Scation — such  a  phrase  as  "justification  of 
f/r"  [Rom.  V.  18]  makes  it  plain  that, 
vhile  justification  and  sanctification  are  dis- 
tinrt,  they  are  not  separate ;  the  makimg 
righteous  follows  on  the  accounting  righteous; 
■rhere  justification  is  accepted,  there  sancti- 
li^tiou  will  follow.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
idd,  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
object,  that  there  is  no  opposition  between 
>t.  Paul's  language  about  justification  "by 
L-uth  apart  from  the  works  of  the  Law,"  and 
ihat  used  by  St.  James,  who  writes  that  '*  by 
rorlu  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  only  by 
bith.**  The  twro  Apostlea  treat  the  subject 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  the  tcorkt 
fpC'ken  of.  by  the  latter  are  not  the  works  of 
ibe  Lnw,  but  works  which  are  the  fruits  of  a 
^Tely  faith.  Both  would  hold  that  faith,  to 
^  jostifying  fkith,  must  be,  not  dead,  but 
tiring  and.  productive. 

Justin. — A  Father  who  lived  in  the  second 
r<mtury,  commonly  known  as  Justin  Martyr. 
tie  was  bom  at  Sichem  (Neapolis),  in  Samaria, 
probably  of  Gentile  parents.  In  early  life  he 
xaxnined  in  turn  the  principles  of  each  of  the 
rbief  schools  of  philosophy,  but  found  them  all 
inaatisfactory.  The  Stoic  could  tell  him  no- 
bins  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  *Feri- 
<atetic  preceptor  was  too  eager  to  fix  the 
i'Hce  of  his  instructions,  the  Pythagorean 
quired  previous  acquaintance  with  music, 
ri*metry,  and  astronomy.  The  Platonic  was, 
or  a  time,  more  successful  in  satisfying  his 
raving  mind;  but,  one  day,  while  he  was 
>»*.tlking  on  the  seashore,  absorbed  in  medi- 
!ttion,  he  met  an  aged  man,  who  directed 
lim  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Books,  some 
•f  which  were  more  ancient  than  the  writings 
>f  any  philosopher,  advising  him  at  the  same 
imt  to  pray  that  the  gates  of  light  might  be 
opened  to  him.  Justin  did  so,  and  found  that 
be  (mly  sure  philosophy  was  contained  in  the 
Kvine  Scriptures. 
B«L.-19» 


Justin  was  the  author  of  several  works. 
Besides  his  Dialoffue  with  Tfypho,  a  Jew,  from 
which  the  above  account  of  his  early  life  is 
obtained,  his  most  notable  writings  are  his 
two  Apologies.  In  the  first  apology,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  [about  a.d. 
140],  he  gives  an  account  of  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  shows  the  absurdity 
of  the  charges  against  its  followers,  and 
directs  attention  to  the  integ^ty  of  their  life. 
It  was  probably  this  appeal  which  induced 
the  Emperor  to  issue  an  edict  commanding 
that  Christians  should  not  be  disturbed,  ana 
that  informers  against  them  should  be  pun- 
ished. In  the  second  apology,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  successor  of 
Pius,  Justin  complains  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Christians.  He  states  that  the  immediate 
occasion  for  the  apology  was  the  fact  that  two 
Christians,  Ptolemy  and  Lucius,  had  lately 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Prefect  Urbicius,  not 
for  any  specific  crime,  bat  merely  for  bar- 
ing the  name  of  Christian.  Justin  himself 
expects  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
through  one  Crescens,  a  Cynic,  who,  though 
totally  ignorant  of  their  character,  accuses 
the  Christians  of  atheism  and  impiety. 

Justin's  anticipation  of  death  was  soon 
realised,  and  he  earned  his  surname  of 
"Martyr"  about  a.d.  163. 

Amongst  his  other  works  are  a  Treatiee 
against  Heretiee,  now  lost,  and  a  Treatise  on 
the  Monarchy  of  God,  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  Several  others  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  are  usually  considered  spurious,  e.g.  An 
Exposition  of  the  Faith,  Questions  to  the  Oen^ 
tiies,  and  Answers  to  Questions  to  the  Orthodox. 

tFnstinian  X.,  called  "the  Great,*'  a  famous 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  [b.  483,  £mp, 
527,  d.  567],  celebrated  for  his  victories  over 
the  Persians,  Vandals,  and  Goths,  and  for 
reconquering  Italy  to  the  Empire.  The  . 
great  glory  of  Justinian  reposes  on  the  legis- 
lative works  undertaken  in  his  reign.  He 
commissioned  ten  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Empire  to  collect  and  abridge  the  different 
codes  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  no  less  than  four  pub- 
lications came  forth  : — 

1st.  The  Code  [528],  a  collection  of  imperial 
institutions,  in  twelve  books. 

2nd.  The  Institutes  [5331  which  reduced 
the  whole  system  of  Roman  Inw  to  elementary 
principles,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

3rd.  The  Pandects,  or  Digest  [533],  a  com- 
pilation in  fifty  books  of  the  Gregorian, 
Theodosian,  and  Hermogonian  codes,  besides 
two  thousand  treatises  on  jurisprudence. 

4th.  The  Novels,  or  Aulhenties  [541],  a 
collection  of  recent  laws  issued  by  Justinian. 

Justinian  built  a  great  number  of  churohes, 
above  all  that  of  St.  Sophia,  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  wonders  of  arehitecture. 

Justus,  a  Roman  monk,  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  succeeded  Mellitus 
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in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  [624-627]. 
He  made  Paulinua  Biidiop  of  the  Northum- 
brians, who  converted  King  Edwin  and  many 
of  his  subjects,  and  afterwards  had  the  See  of 
York. 

JuEon,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [b,  1582,  d.  16631,  was  bom  at 
Chichester,  educated  at  St.  John*8  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  PKsident  in 
1621.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  Charles  I.  made  him  Dean  of 
Worcester,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  in  1633 
Bishop  of  London ;  and  finally,  in  1635,  Lord 
Treasurer,  which  station  he  filled  to  the 
general  content.  He  was  selected  by  the 
Kin^  to  attend  him  on  the  scaffold  and  ad- 
mimster  the  sacnunent  to  him,  and  to  him 
Charles  uttered  the  mysterious  word,  '*  Be- 
member.*'  In  1660  Charles  II.  made  him 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1663, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  John*s  College,  to 
which  he  had  been  a  great  benefactor,  as  he 
W8S  also  to  St  Paul's  and  Lambeth  Palace. 
He  was  much  esteemed  for  his  learning,  piety, 
and  sweetness  of  temper. 


[Hahombtanism.] 

Kant,  Emmanuel  [6.  1724,  d.  1804].— 
This  great  philosopher  and  metaphysician  may 
be  called  the  fitther  of  modem  German  theo- 
logy. Oermany  has  always  been  a  home  of 
deep  thought  and  inquiry.  Even  in  medieeval 
times  it  produced  the  great  mystics,  such  as 
Tauler.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  begat 
the  Refonnation,  and  out  of  the  same  source, 
namely,  profound  meditation  upon  things 
yisible  and  invisible,  not  as  seen  through  the 
media  of  the  Church  or  of  evidences,  but 
through  converse  of  the  personal  soul  with 
God,  The  Church  of  Borne  was  obnoxious, 
as  resting  its  claims  on  tradition ;  the  seven- 
teenth century  Deism  of  England  and 
France,  as  resting  upon  apologetic  evidences. 
So  far  from  Germany  rejecting  either  on 
religious  grounds,  it  was  because  each  pro- 
fessed a  religious  object  that  it  was  accepted 
at  aU.  When  the  claims  of  each  were 
pronounced  insufficient,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  find  a  new  ground  for  faith,  namely,  the 
internal  reason.  Scripture  was  to  be  accepted 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  harmony  with 
that,  not  that  it  came  with  external  proofs 
in  its  hands.  This  is  the  origin  of  what  is 
known  to  us  as  German  Rationalism. 

Kant  was  bom  and  educated  at  Kdnigsberg, 
and  in  1770  was  appointed  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  his  University.  He  was 
so  attached  to  his  native  place  that  he  hardly 
ever  left  it  all  his  long  Ufe,  and  never  to  go 
any  distance.      He  never  married.      It  was 


not  until  he  was  fifty-seven  yeaia  old  that  be 
published  the  gfeat  work  wnich  formed  the 
basis  of  his  philosophy,  Kritik  der  Eemen 
Vemm^  [*<  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason '*] 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  splendid  lectori, 
illustrating  from  travels,  novelfl,  all  kinds  cf 
Uterature,  with  wonderful  profusioa,  and  p(»> 
sessed  of  such  humour  that  he  would  keep  * 
whole  table  in  a  roar,  while  he  preserved  hit 
own  gravity  unshaken.  But  no  ai^n  of  humr>ar 
or  lightness  appears  in  his  book.     He  wr.ta 
with  deep  gravity,  as  though  oogniaant  of  the 
serious  interest  of  his  subject.  It  ia  impossible 
to  give  any  land  of  conspectos  of  this  grea 
work  here.  Kant's  philoeoj^y  was  opposed  tu 
that  of  Hume  on  one  side  and  to  the  laler  vievi 
of  Paley  on  the  other.    We  will  quote  F.  I). 
Maurice's  admirable  summary : — **  All  three 
start  from  the  moral  ground.  All  three  regard 
speculation,  philosophical  or  theological,  w 
important  only  for  moral  ends.     Hume  Ujb 
his  ethical  groundwork  in  an  easy  happino^ 
mainly  social,  but  which  permits  the  amass- 
ment  of  a  free  exercise  of  thought  to  those 
who  like  that  amusement.    To  remove  im- 
pediments  from  this  happiness  he  deroces 
himself  to  abstruse  philosophy;   he   sweeps 
away  the  doctrine  of  causality,  the  belief  ia 
miracles,  supernatural  fears  and  hopes  cener- 
ally.    Paley  lays  his  ethical  groundwork  also 
in  happiness,  but  not  exactly  in  easy  socisi 
happiness.    The  world  must  be  kept  in  order. 
The  polity  of  nations  most  be  ophdld.    Thfre 
must  be  a  motive  violent  enough  to  hinder 
men  from  doing  mischief.    The  Will  of  Goi, 
which  Hume  had  thrown  aside,  is  neoenuy 
for  these  purposes.    Such  a  Will  must  sobm- 
how  be  proved  (miracles  Paley  thinks  tJie 
only  sufficient  proof)  to  have  given  laws  to 
man,  and  to  have  confirmed  those  laws  vith 
sanctions  of  fear  and  hope.  Such  a  WiU  mtut 
somehow  be  proved  (Paley  thinks  the  adapu- 
tions  of  works  to  different  ends  a  snffiae&t 
proof)  to  have  designed  our  world.     Ksot  is 
no  fine  gentleman.    He  has  no  special  vocir 
tion  as  tiie  protector  of  drawing-rooms  frots 
reproaches  of  conscience  or  fears  of  the  fatore. 
Neither  does  he  perceive  that  it  is  his  fonctioa 
to  provide  the  policeman  with  those  reprosch« 
and  fears  to  assist  him  in  his  work.    Bat  be 
has   a  strong    conviction  that  there  it  tn 
authority  over  him,  which  does  not  sn^^ 
his  liberty,  but  without  obedience  to  wbicb 
he  cannot  enjoy  his  liberty.    The  exirtewe 
of  this  law  for  himself  and  for  his  kind— for 
himself  as  one  of  a  kind — ^makes  moialitj 
possible  and  real  for  him.    He  devotes  him- 
self to  abstract  philosophy  like  Hume,  also 
with  a  moral  ena  always  before  him.    But 
the  results  are  different,  as  the  starting  pomt 
was  different.    He  accepts  all  Hume's  /Mi/tfv 
statements  so  far  as  they  assert  the  dignitv  d 
experience,  so  far  as  they  make  that  the  key 
to  knowledge.     He  accepts  Hnme*s  fufttin 
statements  so  far  as  they  show  the  baseless- 
ness of  attempts  to  draw  prindplee  out  of 
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operieDoe,  which  are  not  in  it.  He  says  more 
than  bad  ever  been  said  befoie  of  the  limita- 
Uua  of  the  human  intellect.  He  says  more 
than  had  ever  been  Haid  before  of  the  help- 
hwoieM  of  mere  speculation.  But  all  thLs 
wftdLft^tTng  criticism,  all  this  denial  lead  us  at 
bi5t  to  the  condusion,  adopted  without  a 
licgle  theological  prejudice,  arrived  at  by 
casting  all  such  prejudices  aside,  that  there 
tre  eternal  glands  of  morality,  that  they 
hsre  their  basis  in  an  Eternal  Being,  that 
conformity  with  them  is  the  condition  of 
man's  eternal  blessedness.*' 

The  rationalising  arguments  for  the  being 
of  a  God  which  had  been  adduced  by  the 
Deista,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  Paley's 
n&tuial  theology,  being  rejected  by  Kant,  he 
put  forth  ano&er,  namely,  the  needs  of  our 
moral  nature^      The  sense  of  responsibility 
within  US  necessitates  our  freedom.      Con- 
saence  says  you  ought,  therefore  you  can. 
IseyertheleflB,  reason  tells  us  we  are  not  free. 
How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  solved — the  voice 
of  oonscienoe  against  the  testimony  of  fact  ? 
It  can  only  be  solved  by  the  conclusion  that 
the  voice  oi  oonscienoe  is  the  harbinger  of  the 
f ature,  that  we  have  instincts  which  cannot 
he  satisfied  with  temporal  ends.     Therefore 
there  must  be  a  life  beyond  this,  and  a  law  in 
whose  hght   the  soul   shall  find  its  perfect 
freedom.     This  is  the  doctrine  to  which  the 
name  Transcendentalism  has  been  given.    It 
was  taken  up  and  put  into  English  methods  of 
thought  by  Coleridge,  and  is  the  basis  of  a 
great  living  school  of  English  divines.   Upon 
this  basis   &ant  proceeded  to  construct  his 
theory  of  (Christianity.     But  setting  aside  all 
external  authority,  as  he  did,  his  reconstruc- 
tion was  simply  an  adaptation  to  his  precoft- 
ceived   ideas,    executed    by   cutting    away 
whatever  objective   facts  stood  in  its  way. 
The  historical  Christ  might  be  true,  but  was 
uot  a  necessity ;  the  ideal  Christ  sufficed,  as 
representing  the  necessary  truth.    *'  It  would 
be  anjust,"  says  Br.  Matheson   in   his  ex- 
oeDsnt  handbook  to  the  study  of   Qerman 
theology,  **  to  deny  that  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy has  great  and  lasting  merits,  and  has 
left  a  daim  to  the  gratitude  of  all.  .  .  .     It 
has  indirectly  borne  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  for  it  has  shown  that  the  ideas 
of  Christianity  are  eternal  ideas,   that  the 
historical   framework  is   the  expression  and 
embodiment  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  the 
haman  heart." 

Kaanutes. — A  Jewish  sect  which  adheres 
dflsely  to  the  text  and  letter  of  the  Scriptures, 
rejecting  the  Rabbinical  interpretations  and 
the  Cabbala  [q.v.].  The  Talmud  appearing 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centnry,  the 
more  sensible  among  the  Jews  were  disgusted 
&t  the  ridiculous  fables  with  which  it  abounded. 
About  760  Anan,  a  Biibylonish  Jew,  declared 
openly  for  the  written  word  of  Otod  alone, 
eidusive  of  all  tradition;  he  accepted  only 


the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Bible  which  are 
in  the  Jewish  canon.  This  declaration  pro- 
duced a  schism ;  those  who  upheld  the  Tal- 
mud, being  almost  all  Habbis,  were  called 
MabhinistSf  and  those  who  rejected  traditions 
were  called  Karaites  or  Seripturiatt^  from  the 
Babylonish  word  karaiy  scripture.  The  Ka- 
raites have  never  been  very  numerous. 

XaT,  William,  D.D.  [b.  1821,  d.  1886].— A 
learned  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholar,  bom  at 
Knaresborouffh,  educated  at  Giggleswick 
Grammar  School,  Yorkshire,  and  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  first- 
class  in  classics,  and  became  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  his  college.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  but 
resigned  for  his  health's  sake  in  1866,  and 
took  the  countiT  living  of  Great  Leigh,  Essex. 
He  was  one  ox  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Committee,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  unre- 
mitting in  Biblical  study.  He  wrote  the 
commentary  on  Isaiah  in  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, and  was  also  the  author  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  with  Commentary,  and 
of  Crisis  Hupfeldiana^  a  clever  exposure  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  hierophants  of  the  '*  Newer 
Criticism "  in  their  treatment  of  the  Penta^ 
touch. 

Xaye,  John,  D.D.  [ft.  1783,  d.  1863], 
Bishop,  first  of  Bristol  then  of  Lincoln.  He  was 
a  learned  man,  being  head  of  the  classical  tripos 
in  1804,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
1816.  His  writings  were : — Eeelesiastieal  His-' 
tory  lUustratsdfnm  the  Writings  of  Tertullian; 
Some  Aeeount  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Justin  Martyr  :  Some  Aeeount  of  the  Writings 
and  Opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria;  'J he 
Council  of  Nieeea ;  External  Government  and 
JDiseipline  of  the  Church  in  the  First  Three 
Centuries;  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  and 
Charges, 

Keachy  Benjamin  [ft.  1640,  d.  1704],  was 
a  member  of  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptists,  and  for  thirty-six  years  minister  at 
Horselydown,  Southwark.  He  wrote  Tropo- 
logia.  Travels  of  True  Godliness,  Progress  of 
Sin,  A  Golden  Mine  Opened,  Gospel  Mysteries 
Unveiled,  and  War  with  the  Devil. 

KeblOp  John,  the  most  popular  of  Eng- 
lish sacred  poets,  bom  at  Fairford,  in 
Gloucestershire,  April  26th,  1792  ;  died  at 
Bournemouth,  March  29th,  1866.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  for  fifty -two 
years  vicar  of  Cobi  St.  Aldwyn's,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Maule,  vicar  of  Ringwood,  Hants.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  home  from  his 
father,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  gained  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxfoid,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  first-class  both  in  mathe- 
matics and  classics  in  1810,  being  then  only 
i'ust  eighteen.  Soon  after,  h^  was  elected  a 
•"ellow  of  Oriel,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  in 
1813.    During  his  college  course,  Dr.  Arnold 
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was  his  contemponiry  and  friend.  In  1813 
Keble  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  an 
English  essay  on  Tramlationa  from  the  Bead 
Languaget,  and  for  a  Latin  essay  on  A  Com^ 
parison  of  Xenophon  and  Juliut  Catar.  He 
was  orduned  deacon  by  Bishop  Jackson,  of 
Oxford,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1816,  and  took 
priest's  Orders  a  year  later.  He  became  a 
Tutor  of  his  College,  and  in  1814  and  1821  was 
Public  Examiner  in  the  Uoiversity.  In  1823 
he  gave  up  his  Tutorship  and  resided  with  hia 
father  at  Fairford,  taking  a  few  pupils,  and 
keeping  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  Ox- 
ford, and  he  held  the  curacies  of  East  Leach 
and  Burthorpe,  both  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, in  1825  he  accepted  the  curacy  of 
Hursley,  Hampshire,  but  after  a  short  time 
he  relinquished  it  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  youngest  sister,  and  returned  to  his 
father  and  only  surviving  sister  at  Fairford. 
Here  he  remained  till  1835.  In  1827  he 
published  7%e  Christian  Year^  at  the  earnest 
request  of  his  friends,  with  whom  parts 
of  it  had  already  existed  in  albums,  etc. 
It  appeared  anonymously,  and  has  had  a 
greater  influence  on  religious  feeling  in  Eng- 
land than  any  other  book  of  poems.  Its  motto 
was :  *'  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength,"  and  its  object,  as  stated  in 
the  preface,  to  promote  "  a  sober  standard  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  practical  religion ;  and 
it  is  the  happiness  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  possess  in  her  authorised  formularies 
an  ample  and  secure  provision  for  both.*'  His 
object,  he  says,  will  be  attained  *'  if  any  per- 
son find  assistance  in  bringing  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  more  entire  unison 
with  those  reconmiended  and  exemplified  in 
the  Prayer  Book.'*  The  book  has  l^n  criti- 
cised for  some  obscurity  of  diction,  but  its 
spiritual  fervour  has  never  been  doubted.  The 
late  Principal  Shairp  says  *'  Some  of  the  poems 
are  faultless  of  their  Kind,  flowing  from  the  first 
verse  to  the  last,  lucid  in  thought,  vivid  in  dic- 
tion, harmonious  in  their  pensive  melody. "  At 
the  same  time  that  he  was  preparing  The  Chris- 
tian Year,  Keble  was  also  busy  with  his  edition  of 
Hooker,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  him. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832, 
Keble  was  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  took  a  prominent  part  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Oxfoni  Movement.  On  Sunday, 
July  14th,  1833,  he  preached  the  assise  sermon 
at  St.  Mary's,  which  was  published  under  the 
title  of  National  Apostaey  ;  and  Dr.  Newman 
says  of  it|  "  I  have  ever  considered  and  kept 
the  day,  as  the  start  of  the  religious  move- 
ment of  1833."  Immediately  afterwards  ap- 
peared the  first  of  The  Tracts  for  the  Times,  of 
which  Keble  himself  wrote  eight.  From  1831 
to  1842  he  was  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford 
in  succession  to  Dean  Milman.  In  1835  he 
lost  his  father,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
married  Miss  Clarke,  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man of  a  neighbouring  parish  to  Fairford.  In 
this  year  also  he  was  presented  by  his  old  pupil, 


Sir  William  Heathcoto,  to  the  vicangt  uf 
Hutsley  -with  -  Otterboume-and  -  Amptfield. 
near  Winchester.  The  profits  of  The  Chris- 
tian Tear  enabled  him  to  rebuild,  in  a  oottlv 
manner,  the  church  of  Hursley,  and  although 
the  hvinjg  was  only  £400  a  year  during  Mr. 
Keble's  incumbency,  Otterboume  churd^  wu 
rebuilt,  and  chapels  provided  for  the  tvn 
hamlets  of  Amptfield  and  Pitt.  He  was  not 
eloquent  as  a  preacher,  but  very  earnest,  an-i 
he  had  a  wonderful  power  of  attracting  bodi 
young  and  old.  He  was  buried  in  HuifeWv 
churchyard  April  6th,  1866.  He  left  lo 
children.  His  iriends  and  admirers  hsir* 
perpetuated  his  memory  by  the  magnifioeiit 
Keble  CoLege  at  Oxford,  where  educatioQ 
may  be  had  at  a  moderate  coBt,  and  wherv 
care  has  been  taken  that  the  religioiis  inflo- 
ence  shall  be  very  definite. 

Besides  the  Christian  Year,  which  has  gone 
through  more  than  a  hundred  editions,  Kebb 
was  the  author  of  Lyra  Innoeemtimm,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Newman,  Froude,  siui 
others,  of  the  Lgra  Apostolica,  In  addition 
to  his  Oxford  lectures  on  poetry,  published  in 
Latin  [2  vols.,  1844],  he  was  also  the  author 
of  pamphlets  On  the  Admission  to  Oxford  9/ 
Dissenters  [1854]  ;  On  Ftofane  Dealing  vOh 
Matrimony  ;  On  Eneharistie  Adoration,  tie, ;  of 
A  Life  of  Bishop  Wiloon  ;  of  some  volomes  of 
sermons,  published  partly  in  his  lifetime, 
partly  posthumously,  and  of  Oeeasionml  Feptn 
and  Mevietos. 

K^illLt  Caxl  Thbodok  [h.  1825,  d.  18JS], 
a  German  theologian  and  historical  writer. 
was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  and  edacated  at 
Tubingen,  under  Baur.  He  first  came  into 
note  as  an  earnest  and  sympathetic  preacher, 
and  his  published  sermons,  Friendly  fford*  t« 
My  Congregation  [Stuttgart,  1862],  delivered 
at  Esslingen,  of  which  he  became  Pastor  in 
1856,  show  that  this  character  was  well 
deserved.  He  then  gave  himself  tothestody 
of  history,  and  publidied  some  works  on  the 
history  of  the  Refonnation.  From  1860  to 
1873  he  held  the  Chair  of  Historical  Ptofessrir 
at  the  University  of  Ziirich;  but  ill-health 
caused  him  to  resign  this  post.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  most  important  stodr 
of  his  life,  that  of  the  beginnings  of  Chri^ 
ianity.  First  came  his  inaugiuml  lectnre, 
The  Human  Development  of  Jesus,  and  tfai» 
was  followed  by  other  essays ;  but  the  greatcflt 
of  his  works  was  the  History  of  Jeem  »/ 
Nazareth  in  its  Connection  with  the  Life  sfSa 
Nation,  of  which  an  English  tranalatioQ  «tf 
published  in  8  vols.,  1873-^2.  Though,  a^ 
will  presently  be  seen,  the  line  taken  by 
him  is  a  rationalistic  one,  the  book  is  nry 
valuable.  He  spai^d  himself  no  ptiiu  ifi 
realise  fully  the  settings  and  sunoundiogs  of 
the  Saviour's  life,  and  to  show  us  the  re- 
ligious and  social  condition  of  the  vorid  at 
the  time  of  His  coming,  the  strength  and 
wealmess  of  Orientalism  and  of  Paganism, 
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iud  the  conditions  of  the  conflict  between 
those  and  Christianity.  Consequently,  his- 
torical inquirers  will  continue  to  draw  upon 
the  stores  of  information  he  has  bequeathed 
ihem.  Keim  had  largely  drunk  in  the  spirit 
ji  Baur,  and  minimises  as  much  as  he  can 
the  miraculous  part  of  the  sacred  history. 
But  he  does  so  with  candour,  confessing  the 
iitiiculties,  if  not  impossibility,  of  denying 
the  facts  as  stated.  Unlike  Renan,  he  declines 
U)  receive  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  as  in  any  part 
L^'auine,  but,  also  unlike  him,  he  rises  to  a 
Vdt  higher  and  nobler  appreciation  of  the 
I'ereon  of  our  Lord.  He  (xlls  Him  *'  the  Sin- 
less One,**  and  '*  the  Son  of  God."  His  treat- 
meet  of  the  Besurrection,  which  all  admit  to 
k  the  cardinal  question  of  the  Gospels,  in 
part  resembles  the  method  of  Strauss,  but  is 
more  rererent  and  also  more  candid.  We 
iDAY  call  his  view  a  modification  of  the 
'Vision  Theory."  He  questions  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  Appearances  at  Jerusalem, 
vhich  are  for  the  most  part  recorded  in  St. 
Juhn,  and  carries  the  whole  subject  away 
into  Galilee.  There,  where  the  life  of  Jesus 
hdd  been  mostly  spent,  was,  he  considers,  the 
Dataral  soil  for  visions,  and  there,  as  he  holds, 
thej  actually  took  pkce.  Faith,  given  by 
IkmI  Himself,  came  to  the  Apostles  and  "  gave 
them  the  assurance  that  Jesus,  whatever 
might  be  the  manner  in  which  He  went  away 
(rom  the  eazth,  had  taken  His  course  to  the 
higher  world  of  God  and  of  spirits,  in  order 
to  bless  the  region  beyond  the  grave  .  .  . 
md  to  give  the  conviction  that  it  was  He, 
*nd  no  other,  who,  as  one  that  died  yet  lives, 
i?ain  revealed  Himself  to  His  brethren  "  [iii. 
t'OI].  Keim  goes  further,  and  treats  this 
virion  not  as  a  mere  subjective  impression, 
but  as  an  objective  reality,  not  depending  on 
the  condition  of  the  witnesses,  but  on  the  will 
)>f  the  Revealer. 

No  one  will  deny  that  such  Rationalism  is 
•f  an  infinitely  higher  character  than  that 
"^bich  treats  the  event  as  the  mere  creation 
of  a  set  of  fanatics.  It  is  at  least  the  off- 
spring of  sincerity,  and  of  reverent  admiration 
U-T  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  Saviour. 
Uat  it  cannot  satisfy  the  needs  of  mankind. 
On  the  one  hand  it  ignores  the  Church  and  her 
tiLviifold  witness,  on  the  other  it  displeases 
unbelievers,  by  accepting  the  faith  that  Jesus 
L^  exaJted  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Keith,  Alex^akder,  a  writer  on  Pro- 
phecy, was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1791. 
He  became  minister  of  St.  Agnes,  in  Kincar- 
iinf^hire,  in  1816,  and  in  1839,  together  with 
ither  Scotch  divines,  went  to  Palestine  to 
idcertain  the  state  of  the  Jews  before  begin- 
ning a  mission  among  them.  At  the  general 
ii&ruption  in  the  Scotch  Church  in  1843 
\'MxrTLAin),  Chubch  of]  Keith  helped  to 
tottnd  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  died 
in  Huxton  in  1880. 

Keith's  principal  works  were  Evidences  of 


the  Truth  of  the  Chrietian  Heligum  derived 
frim  ths  Literal  FulJUment  of  Prophecy  ;  The 
Signs  of  the  Times,  which  was  an  account  of 
the  prophecies  in  Daniel  and  Revelation; 
The  Harmony  of  Prophecy,  reply  to  Eliot's 
Hora  ApoetUyptiem  and  to  Stanley's  remarks 
on  prophecy  in  his  Sinai  and  Palestine, 

Koitllians.  —  A  sect  which  separated 
from  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  1691 ;  they  were  named  after  their  leader, 
George  Keith,  a  Scotchman.  In  the  year 
1700  Keith  left  the  sect,  and  took  Holy  Orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  being  ordained  as 
a  missionary.  About  two  hunibrcd  members 
of  the  sect  followed  their  leader  and  joined 
the  Church  of  England ;  others  became  Bapt- 
ists, and  from  the  fact  of  their  retaining  the 
peculiar  dress  of  the  Quakers  were  aUled 
Quaker- Baptists ;  the  remainder  returned  to 
the  main  body  of  the  Quakers.  George  Keith 
settled  eventually  in  England,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Edbuilon,  in  Sussex ;  he  died 
in  1714. 

Kelly;  Thomas  \h,  1769,  d.  1866].— A 
hymn- writer  of  consiaerable  excellence.  He 
was  brought  up  as  a  lawyer,  but  chose  the 
ministry  as  his  profession,  and  was  ordained 
in  the  established  Church  of  Ireland.  The 
ArcJibishop  of  Dublin,  however,  dislildng  his 
fervency  and  enthusiasm,  inhibited  him,  and 
he  became  a  Congregationalist.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  means,  and  devoted  them  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  religious  views,  building 
several  chapels.  His  hymns  were  published 
in  1804,  the  best  known  being  "  We  sing  the 
praise  of  Him  who  died/' 

Kempis,  Thomas  Hemxrcxbh,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  de  Imitatione  Christi,  was 
bom  about  1380,  at  Kempen,  near  Cologne, 
where  his  father  was  a  labouring  man  and 
his  mother  a  village  schoolmistress.  He  was 
sent  to  a  religious  community  at  Deventcr, 
called  "  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life,"  where 
he  studied  grammar  and  plain  chanty  and 
afterwards  entered  as  novice  antong  the  Regu- 
lar Canons  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  ZwoUe, 
where  his  brother  was  prior.  He  recei^-ed 
priest's  Orders  in  1413,  and  became  sub-prior 
m  1429.  He  was  an  excellent  copyist,  and 
transcribed  the  Bible,  the  Missal,  and  several 
works  of  St.  Bernard,  and  then  began  copying 
some  pious  and  ascetic  treatises,  among  which, 
according  to  some,  was  the  Imitaiio  Christi, 
which  gave  rise,  say  they,  to  the  erroneous 
idea  that  he  was  the  author.  He  died  in  1471. 
Nevertheless,  a  large  number  of  critics  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  he  was  really  the 
author  of  the  book.     [Gerson,  John.] 

Keilf  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bith  and  Wells, 
bom  at  Berkhampstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
July,  1637,  the  son  of  Thomas  Ken,  of  Fumi- 
val's  Inn.  He  was  sent  to  Winchester  Col- 
lege in  1651,  and  thence  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1067.    In  1666  Ken  was  elected  a 
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Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  and  came  under 
the  notice  of  Bishop  Morley,  who  made  him 
his  Domestic  Chaplain  and  Rector  of  Brigh- 
stone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  living  he 
held  till  1670.  He  also  held  for  a  short  time 
the  rectory  of  Woodhay.  In  1669  Morley 
made  him  Prebendary  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, and  after  giving  up  the  rectory  of  Brigh- 
stone.  Ken  undertook  the  charge  of  St.  John's 
Church,  near  Winchester,  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  his  chaplaincy.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  in  composing  a  Manual  ofFraytn 
for  Winehestgr  Scholars/  In  1679,  Ken,  who 
was  now  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains,  was 
sent  to  the  Hague  as  Chaplain  to  Princess 
Mary  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  became  a 
great  favourite,  though  he  was  looked  upon 
with  ill-feeling  by  the  Prince.  He  returned 
to  England  in  the  following  year,  and  three 
y^rs  later  he  acted  as  Chaplain  to  Lord 
Weymouth  when  the  latter  had  command 
of  an  expedition  for  the  demolishing  of  Tan- 
giers.  Ken  settled  down  quietly  at  Winches- 
ter on  his  return,  at  a  time  when  Charles  II. 
was  having  a  palace  built  there,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  staying  in  the  city  with  his 
Court.  On  one  occasion  Charles  asked  Ken 
to  give  Nell  Gwynne  a  lodging  in  his  house, 
and  was  deddedlv  refused,  ma  manner  which 
made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that 
when  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells  became 
vacant  he  declared  that  no  one  should  have 
it  but  **  the  little  man  who  would  not  give 
poor  Nelly  a  lodging."  Before  Ken  nad 
taken  possession  of  the  See  he  was  called  upon 
to  attend  the  King's  deathbed,  and  did  not 
go  down  to  Wells  till  1686.  In  the  same 
year  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  took 
place,  and  the  Bishop  received  and  treated 
with  much  kindness  fugitives  from  the  de- 
feated army,  numbers  of  whom  made  their 
way  to  Wells.  He  was  also  appointed  to 
attend  the  Duke  on  the  scaffold.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.  Ken  had  signed  a 
declaration,  drawn  up  by  several  of  the 
bishops,  testifying  to  the  loyalty  and  alle- 
giance of  all  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  return  for  the  goodwill  which 
the  King  expressed  towards  the  Church.  In 
1688  King  James  directed  that  a  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  read  in 
every  church,  and  copies  of  the  declaration 
were  sent  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  for 
distribution.  This  was  known  to  be  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
number  of  bishops  and  clergy.  Ken  among 
them,  met  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  They  drew  up  a  petition,  signed  by 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  Bishop  Ken,  and  five 
others,  beseeching  the  King  not  to  insist 
upon  its  being  read,  and  the  petitioners  them- 
selves presented  it,  May  18th,  1688.  They 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  June  16th, 
when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
Thanksgivings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  in  token  of  the  sympathy  which  the 


people  felt  for  the  priaonen.  Later  in  the 
same  year  came  the  Revolution,  when  Kin^ 
James  fled  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  to 
England,  in  accordance  with  the  inrttatkn 
of  Parliament.  Many  of  the  biahops  pro- 
tested against  his  election,  and  at  his  ooruoA- 
tion  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiaiMA, 
preferring  to  be  deprived  of  their  bishoprics 
rather  thm  act  against  their  oonacienoe. 
Bishop  Ken  was  one  of  these  Ifotf/itror*^  v 
they  were  called,  and  was  accordingly  cofo- 
peUed  to  leave  Wells,  and  retired  to  Lcnig- 
leat,  the  residence  of  his  former  patrun 
Lord  Weymouth.  Here  he  remained  iat 
over  twenty  years,  undisturbed  except  on  oaa 
occasion,  when  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  harisj^ 
usurped  authority  in  appealing  for  alms  fur 
the  maintenance  of  the  non-juring  clergy. 
It  was  proposed  on  the  accession  of  Quttai 
Anne  that  he  should  resume  the  charge  of 
his  diocese,  in  which  he  had  been  supplanted 
by  Dr.  Kidder ;  but  he  declined  the  offer, 
though  he  always  maintained  that  he  wai 
the  Uwful  bishop,  and  until  Kidder's  death 
always  signed  himself  "Tho.  Bath  and 
Wells.'*    Queen  Anne  settled  upon  him  a 

gsnsion  of  £200  per  annum,  which,  as  usual 
e  spent  in  charity.  He  died  at  Longleat,  of 
paralysis,  Mait:h  19th,  1710.  His  hteraiy 
works,  besides  the  prayers  already  mentioned, 
consisted  chiefly  of  sacred  poetry.  Much  of 
this  was  in  the  form  of  h3rmns,  of  which  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  are  the  bc^t 
known.  These  he  used  to  accompany  on  his 
lute;  and  in  the  composition  of  them  he  passed 
most  of  the  later  part  of  his  life. 

Kennioott,  Bhnjaioiv,  a  celebrated 
Hebraist,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at 
Totnes,  in  Devonshire,  in  1718.  He  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  charity  school  in  his 
native  town  till  1744,  when  sufficient  mon^ 
was  raised  to  enable  him  to  go  to  OzfonL 
He  entered  at  Wadham  College,  whm  be 
applied  himself  specially  to  the  study  of 
divinity  and  Hebrew.  While  still  an  under^ 
graduate  he  published  two  dissertatiaiis:  the 
first  on  The  Tret  of  Lifi  in  Faradite,  and  the 
second  on  The  Oblatione  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which 
was  so  well  received  that  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  He  remained  at 
Oxford  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1783,  having  become  D.D.  in  1761,  Kadcliffe 
Librarian  in  1767,  and  Canon  of  Chiistchiirch 
and  Rector  of  Culham,  Oxfordshire,  in  1770. 

Kennicott*s  great  work  is  his  Hebrev 
Bible.  In  order  to  excite  an  interest  in  htf 
plans  he  first  published  a  work  On  the  Stet*  ^ 
the  PHnted  Hebrew  Text  of  the  OU  Tniome^ 
[1763],  and  then  in  1760  set  about  odUtiog 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts.  The  plan  vas 
warmly  approved  by  the  dergy,  and  nearly 
ten  thousand  pounds  were  contributed  towaida 
the  expenses.  Several  learned  men  wen« 
employed  at  home  and  abroad,  among  them 
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ProfeBBor  Bnma,  of  Helmatadt  [d,  1814],  who 
worked  in  Grermany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
Aod  sixteen  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentatench  were  collated.  The  work  took 
nine  years,  doling  which  time  Dr.  Kennicott 
published  an  ^Tiwiml  account  of  the  progress 
loade.  To  the  second  volume  he  annexed  a 
biaerUUio  Oemerali*,  describing  and  justify- 
ing his  xmdertaking,  and  giving  a  history  of 
the  Hebrew  text  from  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  An  important  supplement 
to  Keonicott's  Bible  was  published  by  De 
Rossi,  under  the  title  of  Varia  Leetionea 
Veieris  Teatamenti.  These  two  writers  are 
said  to  have  collated  together  thirteen  hundred 
and  forty-six  manuscripts. 

KentigeTn,  St.  ["Head  Master"].— A 
Scottish  Slant,  called  *<  the  Apostle  of  Strath- 
Clyde,-'  bom  at  Culross  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  son  of  Thenaw,  uie  daughter  of  a 
Pagan  king.  It  is  a  curious  change  in  a  word 
that  St.  Thenaw  has  been  transmuted  into  St. 
FMochy  a  "  saint "  familiar  enough  to  all  visitors 
to  Glasgow.  Thenaw  brought  her  child  to 
St  Servan,  who  said,  "He  shall  be  mv 
Mwtffo  "  [**  dear  one  "],  and  had  him  educated. 
But  the  jealousy  of  his  school  companions 
induced  him  to  go  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Cumbria, 
and  was  by  him  consecrated  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, and  the  Cathedral  is  now  familiarly  known 
hy  the  term  of  endearment,  St.  Mung^'s.  The 
outbreak  of  war  obliged  him  to  retreat  to 
South  Wales,  where  he  founded  a  monasterv  at 
Llanelwy  consisting  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
persona  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  about  660, 
he  appointed  Asaph  as  his  successor  in  govern- 
ing the  monastery,  which  thenceforth  became 
known  as  St  Asaj^'s.  He  died  in  his  See  in 
612,  and  is  commemorated  Jan.  13th. 

KejBy  PowBB  OP  THB.  —  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
Episcopal  priesthood  to  administer  the  discip- 
line of  the  Church,  and  to  communicate  or 
withhold  its  privileges,  and  is  so  called  from 
thriat's  words  to  Peter,  "  And  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,*' 
etc.  The  expression  evidently  means  the 
^vemment  of  the  Church.  The  power  of 
the  keys  is  ministerial,  and  also  refers  to  the 
authority  of  spiritual  rulers  to  **  bind  "  their 
people  by  some  ordinances,  and  to  *'  loose " 
them  from  oUiers.  Boman  Catholics  interpret 
our  Lord's  words  as  giving  a  greater  right  to 
Peter  than  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  Against 
this  Anglicans  contend  that  Christ  re^^urded 
Peter  as  the  representative  of  the  Apostles. 

Kidder,  Bichabd  f^.  eire,  1635,  d,  1703], 
was  a  native  of  Sunolk,  and  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1658.  He  became  rector 
of  St  Martin's  Outwidi,  in  London,  and  in 
1681,  being  then  a  D.D.,  was  made  a  Pre- 
bendary  A    Norwich ;    in    1689,   Dean  of 


Peterborough,  and  in  1691,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Ken,  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  JKbn.]  On  Nov.  26th,  1703, 
Dr.  Kidder  and  his  wife  were  killed  in  their  bed 
by  the  falling  of  a  stack  of  chimneys  during 
the  most  terrific  storm  that  ever  fell  on 
this  country.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  Commentary 
on  the  Fentateuek,  He  also  wrote  The  Young 
Man*t  Duty;  Convivium  Ckeleete,  a  discourse 
on  the  right  way  of  preparing  for  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  The  Christian  Sufferer  Supported^  and 
some  other  sermoi^.  He  was  a  great  Hebrew 
scholar. 

Kiliaa,  St.,  was  bom  in  Ireland  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  re- 
ceived a  liberal  and  Christian  education  from 
his  parents.  From  his  youth  he  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  ardent 
desire  grew  up  in  him  to  preach  to  infidels. 
Accordmgly  he  crossed  to  Franconia  with 
eleven  companions  in  685.  He  spent  some 
time  in  Wurzburg,  where  .the  Governor, 
Gosbert,  and  all  the  people  were  Pagans; 
but,  finding  that  he  needed  authority,  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  by 
Pope  Conon  in  686,  and  received  full  permis- 
sion to  preach  to  the  heathen.  He  diligently 
continued  his  work,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  converted. 
Gosbert  had  married  Geila,  his  brother's  wife, 
I  and  when  the  Governor  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian, Kilian  attacked  him  for  this,  and 
entreated  him  to  give  up  his  wife  as  a  proof 
of  his  sincerity.  Gosbert,  after  great  per- 
suasion, yielded;  whereupon  Geila  caused 
Kilian  and  his  companions  to  be  assass- 
inated July  8th,  689.  It  is  said  that  the 
murderer,  Geila,  Gosbert,  and  his  descendants, 
all  died  a  violent  death. 

K-Jwm^lij,  David  [b,  1160,  d,  1240].'-A 
learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  of  great  influence  m  his 
time,  and  author  of  many  works  on  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  which  have  formed  the  bases 
of  nearly  all  more  modem  works.  'He  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  on  Zechariah, 
which  latter  work  was  translated  by  the  late 
Dr.  McCaul  into  English. 

Kintf,  Hbx&y,  eldest  son  of  John,  Bishop 
of  London,  was  bom  at  Womal,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  elected  from  Westminster 
to  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took 
orders,  and  commenced  Doctor  in  Divinity. 
After  having  gone  through  several  consider- 
able preferments  in  the  Church,  he  was  too- 
moted  to  the  See  of  Chichester  in  1641.  The 
Bishop  was  a  great  scholar,  a  celebrated 
preacher,  and  very  remarkable  for  his  hospi- 
tality and  charity.  He  died  at  Chichester  in 
1669.  His  works  are  A  Sermon  preached  at 
St.  FauVt  Cro8$,  November  25th,  1621,  upon 
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OceanoH  of  that  Faite  and  Scandalous  Report 
touching  the  Supposed  Apoetaey  of  Dr.  John 
King,  late  Bishop  of  London,  to  which  \a 
added.  The  Examination  of  Thomas  Freston, 
taken  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuty  at 
Lambeth,  December  20th,  1621,  Concerning  his 
being  the  author  of  Bishop  King*s  Apostasy, 
The  Biahop  published  several  other  sermons 
preached  at  Court  and  upon  other  public 
occasions.  Among  them  is  an  Exposition 
upon  the  Lord's  Prayer,  delivered  in  several 
Sermons  on  St,  Matthew  vi,  9,  etc. 

Kinff ,  John,  son  of  Philip  King,  of  Womal, 
and  father  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
1559,  admitted  student  of  Christ's  Church, 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  was 
preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Christ's  Church 
in  1605,  and  nominated  m  1611  to  the  hishop- 
ric  of  London  by  King  James  I.,  who  used  to 
call  him  the  King  of  Preachers.  He  had  the 
character  of  a  great  divine  and  a  fine  speaker, 
and  was  noted  for  his  piety.  He  died  in 
1621,  being  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Soon  after 
the  Bishop's  death,  some  Roman  Catholics 
asserted  that  he  died  in  their  communion,  but 
without  truth  [see  preceding  article].  Bishop 
King  wrote  Lectures  upon  Jonah,  and  several 
sermons  preached  at  the  University,  at  Court, 
and  upon  public  occasions. 

Kingy  William,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
was  born  in  Antrim  in  1650.  He  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1688  became 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  He  was  a  staunch 
Protestant,  which  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned 
in  Dublin  Castle  by  James  IL  On  his  re- 
lease he  became  Bishop  of  Denr,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Dublin,  which  post  he 
held  from  1702  till  his  death  in  1729.  His 
works  are  on  metaphysics  and  theology.  The 
chief  are  The  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ire^ 
land  in  James  II*s  Reign,  Divine  Predestina^ 
tion  and  Foreknowledge,  and  the  best  known, 
De  Origine  Mali,  translatea  into  English  by 
Bishop  Law  in  1731,  which  was  an  en- 
deavour to  show  that  the  existence  of  evil  is 
reconcilable  with  the  goodness  of  Gk)d. 

Kingdom  of  God.— It  is  plain  at  the 
very  opening  of  any  page  of  the  four 
GkMpels,  that  when  Christianity  was  pro- 
claimed in  this  world  it  was  announced  as  a 
Kingdom.  The  opening  verse  of  the  New 
Testament  calls  Christ  the  Son  of  David,  and 
every  act  and  word  recorded  of  the  Saviour 
has  reference  to  this  Kingdom.  The  voioe  of 
the  herald  announcing  Him  cried,  "  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  Lord's  parables  is  prefaced 
with  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  .  ,  .  ." 
The  superscription  on  the  Cross  called  Him  "  a 
King."  The  Apostle  caught  up  in  the  Spirit 
to  see  visions  of  heaven  heard  the  angels 
sing  '*  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 


The  language  and  acts  of  our  Saviour  bert 
explain  the  nature  of  this  Kingdom.    It  v^* 
not  the  counterpart  of  the  Empire.   The  Kiai? 
was  not  a  Cnsar  sitting  in   the  ckHids,  m 
diffused  through  the  universe,  entirely  sepa 
rated  from  His  worshippers.      He  declart^ 
emphatically  that  the  Kingdom  was  vntk» 
men :  that  it  was  like  a  grain  of  n»i8taid-«f«d 
which  was  scattered  over  different  soils,  tit 
that  the  right  soil  for  it  was  an  honest  sai 
good  heart.     He  showed  that  a  oummumoa 
had  been  opened  between  this   Tisible  ami 
invisible  world,  and  that  the  one  was  onuer 
the  power  of  the  other.    This  is  the  ides  ut 
the  Kingdom  all  through  the  Acts  of  tb- 
Apostles  and    the  different  Epistles.     Tb« 
Apostles  dwell  on  the  g^reat  acts  of  Douh 
and  Resurrection  as  evidences  that  Jesus  «s» 
the  King  and  His  Kingdom  spiritual,  thai 
through  them  He  fulfiUed  the  promisBS  \i 
the  Old  Testament,  expounding  and  oonstun- 
nuiting  all  the  previous  history  of  the  Jewv, 
and  whilst  the  Apostlea  of  the  Circnmcisioo 
bore  witness  that  the  same  King  who  hjwi 
rooken  to  Abraham  was  King  of  the  Nev 
Covenant,  and  that  there  was  no  solution  of 
continuity  in  the  one  Church  and  Kingdom 
of  God,  St.  Paul  also  witnessed  that  He  W 
freed  the    same  Church  from   all   natiooii 
exclusions,  and  opened  His  Kingdom  to  all 
believers.    The  root  of  the  Kingaom  was  Ufa* 
union  of  the  Godhead  with  humanitv;  in 
that  were  contained  the  doctrines  of  recon- 
ciliation, of  a  Divine  life  in  man,  of  jostifioi- 
tion  by  faith,  of  sanctification  by  Uia  Holy 
Ghost.    Not  only  the  grand  consolatiooa  of 
Christian  hope,  but  the  common  evoy-dapr 
duties  of  life  were  declared  by  St  Paul  in  hU 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  to  rest  upon  that 
union  absolutely. 

The  history  of  Christianity  is  to  foiD>' 
extent  the  history  of  the  various  opinioo^ 
which  grew  up  respecting  the  nature  of  th'« 
Kingdom.  The  growth  of  the  Papal  power 
was  the  growth  of  the  belief  that  the  visible 
Church  was  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  Uk" 
Empire  of  the  Ccesars,  with  a  visible  beai 
who  was  Christ's  representative,  llie  Rt^- 
formation  cast  aside  that  idea  for  the  beliH 
that  the  Kingship  of  Christ  is  Hii  lord^ip 
over  individual  souls,  which  does  not  of  oonrv 
exclude  the  idea  that,  in  proportion  as  this  be- 
comes extended,  the  kingdom  may  be  more  an*! 
more  visible  in  a  concrete  form  amongst  vfi^ 
The  "  Kingdom  of  God  is  among  you,''  su<i 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles  spoke  of  it  as  set  op 
in  the  world,  and  as  fighting  against  the  worH. 
It  is  among  us,  and  is  opj>osed  to  the  spirit  d 
the  world.  For  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  aelfisb- 
ness,  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  ii  self-sacriiice 
Christ's  life  was  the  perfect  human  life,  and, 
therefore,  His  subjects  must  he  confonned  to 
that  life  of  self-surrender,  and  His  Kisgdoo 
progresses  in  proportion  as  mankind  is  leamisir 
to  &A^  its  career  and  its  aims  in  sooordancp 
with  that  Divine  and  human  idoaL  Against  all 
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that  ia  &]se  and  foul  and  unholy  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  ever  making  war.  When  the  world 
shall  have  declared  itself  on  His  aide,  the 
Kingdom  will  have  achieved  the  triumph 
which  He  promiaed  to  it.  How  far  the  ideal 
will  be  realised  on  this  earth  we  cannot  tell. 
God  has  kept  the  times  and  the  seasons  in 
His  own  power.  All  that  man  can  do  is  to 
5triTe  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  perfect  ideal, 
to  believe  that  it  will  come,  hut  to  leave  the 
time  and  manner  in  His  hands. 

Kingsley,  Charles  [b,  1819,  d,  1875], 
was  bom  at  Holme  Vicarage,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Dartmoor.  Till  1833  he  was  educated 
at  home,  and  then  became  a  pupil  of  the  Bev. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  at  Helston ;  then,  having 
lieen  for  a  time  student  at  King^s  College, 
London,  he  entered  in  due  course  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  gained  a  scholar- 
ship and  other  distinctions,  and  took  his  B.A. 
in  1842,  obtaining  a  First  C^ass  in  Classics,  and 
(timing  out  as  a  Senior  Optima  in  the  Mathe- 
matics Tripos.  The  first  bent  of  his  mind, 
it  is  said,  was  towards  the  study  of  the  law ; 
tot  at  the  dose  of  1842  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, to  the  curacy  of  Eversley,  of  which, 
in  the  following  year,  he  became  Rector.  In 
I860  he  was  nominated  to  the  Pmfessorship 
of  Modem  History  in  the  Universitv  of 
Cambridge,  a  post  which  he  resignea  in 
1869  on  being  preferred  to  a  canonry  in 
Chester  CaUiedraL  This  stall  he  shortly 
afterwards  exchanged  for  one  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Though  Mr.  Kingsley  was  not  a  Rug  - 
beian,  there  is,  perhape,  no  writer  of  the  pre- 
K;ikt  day  upon  whom  Arnold  exercised  a  greater 
or  more  salutary  infiuence.  There  was  life  in 
his  sermons,  as  there  were  practical  sermons  in 
his  novels.  Concentration  of  purpose  was  his 
meet  striking  characteristic.  There  can  be 
no  question  that. his  early  career  was  more 
^tlcuiated  to  excite  apprehension  than  hope 
among  those  who  most  appreciated  his  pro- 
mise. His  ready  gifts  miuie  him  a  force  for 
euod  or  eviL  He  never  hesitated  to  speak 
his  thoughts,  nor  did  he  shrink  from  advo- 
catixig  the  most  subversive  doctrines  because 
the  ignorant  might  make  a  mischievous  ap- 
plication of  his  words.  He  saw  that  there  were 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  and  he  came  forward 
&s  the  champion  of  the  sufferers.  The  infiuence 
bi  Profeesor  Maurice  had  much  to  do  with  his 
rhangingthe  profession  of  his  life.  When  Mr. 
KingsJey  came  to  be  ordained  deacon,  Mr. 
^laurice  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  influence  which  he  always 
iicrcwed  over  younger  men  was  perhaps 
iT*AteT  than  at  any  subsequent  time.  The 
lir^  page  of  the  first  work  which  Mr.  Kings- 
!'  y  gave  to  the  world  bears  remarkable  testi- 
Qony  to  the  influence  which  the  chaplain  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  exercised  over  his  intellect. 

Ho  was  but  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  he  pro- 
laced  his  Saini*s  Tragedy,  a  dramatic  setting 


of  the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
which,  although  it  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  has  not  received  the  attention  from  the 
critics  which  it  unquestionably  merits.  Later 
on  in  life  he  published  some  other  volumes 
of  verse,  and  though  he  failed  to  attain  the 
highest  place,  he  will  always  take  a  high  rank 
among  poets  of  the  second  order. 

Always  restlessly  eager  in  philanthropic 
schemes,  he  came  to  the  front  in  1847  and  1848 
as  the  advocate  of  the  working  classes.  Mr. 
Maurice's  schemes  of  "  Christian  Socialism  " 
excited  his  ardent  admiration,  and  he  gave  of 
his  best  for  their  advancement.  The  first  of 
his  novels  was  devoted  to  this  subject.  In  the 
hands  of  a  writer  untouched  by  ihe  live  coal 
from  the  altar  of  genius,  such  a  hero  as  Alton 
Loeke  would  have  excited  little  interest,  but 
Mr.  Kingsley's  story  had  a  very  remarkable 
success.  On  all  sides  the  story  of  the  tailor's 
apprentice,  with  its  remarkable  episodes  in 
life,  in  the  shops  of  the  sweaters  and  in  the 
hideous  fever  dens  in  which  the  slaves  of  a 
certain  small  section  of  the  London  tradesmen 
had  their  habitation,  was  received  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  enthusiasm.  What  was 
of  more  importance  was  the  fact  that  its 
author  was  able  to  carry  out  a  philanthropic 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  these  unhappy  drudges,  the  effects 
of  which  have  even  now  not  ceased  to  exist. 
The  "Christian  Socialists,"  with  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  as  their  guiding  spirit,  started  a  scheme 
for  the  introauclion  of  what  has  since  become 
known  as  **the  co-operative  principle"  into 
the  tailors'  trade.  Their  first  establishment 
encountered  considerable  opposition,  and  was 
attended  by  great  diflficulties,  but  in  the  end 
it  prospered,  and  their  place  of  business  is, 
we  beheve,  still  in  existence.  But  the  evil 
against  which  he  fought  has  deep  roots,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  cruel  and  iniqui- 
tous "  sweating  "  system,  against  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  so  vigorously  wrote,  is  but  little 
ameliorated,  and  the  poor  needlewomen  are 
not  much  better  off  than  when  Hood  wrote 
"The  Song  of  the  Shirt."  Yet  Kingsley 's 
book  is  of  great  value.  It  roused  hundreds 
of  good  people  to  realise  and  to  hate  an  evil, 
and  to  pray  and  work  that  it  may  yet  be  un- 
done. 

For  a  while  Charles  Kingsley  was  commonly 
known  as  the  "Chartist  Parson."  A  little 
later  he  published  Yeaet,  a  curiously  crude  and 
imperfect  statement  of  the  difficulties  of  "  the 
agricultural  labour  question,"  reprinted  from 
Frater'a  Magazine,  He  used  to  declare  that  it 
was  the  worst  of  his  books. 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  novel,  Mr. 
Kingsley  glided  off  into  a  more  purely  literary 
groove  than  that  which  he  had  up  to  the  time 
occupied.  In  1852  he  produced  Fhaetkon,  or 
Looee  ThoughUfor  Loote  Thinkere,  a  very  clever 
Socratio  dialogue  on  Christian  evidence.  His 
novel  Hypatia  appeared  in  1863.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  no  novel  ever  went  through  a 
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severer  ordeal  of  criticiBm  than  this,  and  it 
18  no  small  testimony  to  its  genuine  merits 
that,  in  spite  of  its  admitted  faults,  it  still 
Tnftint-itmM  its  ground  with  the  reading  public. 
The  time  chosen  is  one  of  which  very  few 
general  readers  know  anytlung ;  the  sub- 
ject— ^the  Church  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century — ^is  far  from  being  one  of  a  popular 
kind ;  while  the  theological  character  of  much 
of  the  writing  is  to  novel-readers  eminently 
unattractive.  But  the  vivid  pictures  of  Alex- 
andrian life,  of  the  monks,  of  the  struggle 
between  the  old  &ith  and  the  new,  are  not 
surpassed  in  our  literature. 

The  studies  which  had  led  Mr.  Kingsle^  to 
the  production  of  this  novel  resulted  also  in  a 
volume  of  lectures  on  AUxandria  and  fur 
Sehoob,  a  work  which  hardly  advanced  its 
author's  reputation.  And  his  lectures  on  The 
Roman  mud  the  TeuUm,  which,  in  his  capacity 
of  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Mr.  Kingsley 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
were  somewhat  bitterly,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  (no  mean  authority),  very 
undeservedly,  attacked.  With  all  his  merits, 
Kingsley  was  not  precisely  fitted  for  the  work 
of  historical  criticism.  He  was  admirable 
in  the  open  air,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  salmon-fishers,  with  a  marvellous 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  a  great  sense  of 
humour,  and  an  infinite  store  of  manliness 
and  good  sense. 

The  most  genuine  and  spontaneous  of  his 
books  were  the  novels  of  Westward  So! 
published  in  1865,  and  Tivo  Yean  Ago  in 
1857.  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  all  of  which  indicate  an  ac- 
quaintance and  a  sympathy  with  the  views 
and  doctrines  of  Maurice ;  and  he  was  iden- 
tified with  some  of  Dean  Stanley's  more 
pronounced  efforts  to  introduce  the  represen- 
tatives of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  and  secu- 
lar literature  within  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Apart  from  theological  matters,  there  are 
probably  few  who  would  h^ve  found  reason 
for  differing  from  Eingsley's  general  views, 
and  fewer  still  who  would  object  to  his  writ- 
ings on  purely  literary  grounds.  His  book 
about  The  Hermit*  of  Egypt  is  in  its  way  a 
model  of  style  and  of  condensation.  The 
Water  Babiea  is  a  work  of  no  common  power, 
irradiated  with  rare  humour,  and  with  a 
depth  of  hidden  meaning,  while  the  story  of 
the  author's  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies — 
At  La»t — ^is,  like  some  of  his  essays,  one  of 
the  most  graceful  pieces  of  purely  descriptive 
writing  in  the  English  language.  His  at- 
tempts to  popularise  science  in  his  Glaueus, 
Toum  Geology,  and  Madam  How  and  Lady 
Why,  were  aU  excellent  works,  and  a  scientific 
society  which  he  started  while  Canon  of 
Chester  holds  a  very  high  place. 

Even  Kingsley's  novels  are  books  to  profit 
by;  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without 
feeling  stronger  and  better ;  for  their  leading 


feature  is  their  intolerance  of  all  thsi  ismcui 
or  weak ;  their  scornful  antipathy  to  indokote, 
cowardice,  avarice,  selfishness,  all  the  Tied 
that  debase  the  mind  or  nut  the  bcoltb^ 
The  "  muscular  Christianity  "  with  which  bit 
name  has  been  identified  (though  he  somevbn 
indignantly  repudiated  the  phiase)  ms  odr 
the  common-sense  prindple  of  the  Christian  IN 
ligion  in  healthy,  every-da^,  imofteDUb^«> 
action.  He  made  it  his  aim  to  ahov  tk: 
there  was  nothing  incompatible  between  tat 
Christian  life,  as  its  Founder  taoght  it,  aci 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  bol  gifti  <  J 
the  Creator,  and  that  it  was  the  fint  dotr  <i 
every  conscientious  man  to  make  the  rerr 
utmost  of  his  powers  for  the  serrioe  of  b 
fellow-creatures. 

Zirohentag  (Church  diet),  an  asEodr 
tion  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Luthmt 
Gennan  Reformed,  United  EvaogelicaL  ta^ 
Moravian  Churches  in  Germany  for  the  p.- 
motion  of  the  interests  of  religion,  witk:: 
reference  to  their  denominational  differaxa 
The  idea  of  such  a  meeting  was  bnH^kt  U*  i 
ward  by  Bethmann  Hollweg,  Profeafior  of  Li' 
at  the  Bonn  University,  in  April,  I$48,  m  i 
pamphlet ;  and  in  the  annual  ooini^eiice  'i. 
Sandho^  near  Frankfort,  in  May,  it  r^ 
further  discussed  and  approved  of.  llie  fiK 
Kirchentag  was  convened  on  Sept  21it,  IM(, 
at  Wittenberg,  more  than  five  handrod  <i^>- 
gates  being  present.  From  that  time  it  v^ 
held  yeany,  the  place  of  meeting  bein; 
changed  from  year  to  year,  till  1871  avt 
which  time  no  Kirchentag  has  been  oooTmri 
Its  discussions  and  resolutions  have  zss^'^ 
a  considerable  influence  overGennany.  Fna 
it  sprang  the  "  Congress  for  Inner  Mieaoss." 
which  is  held  yearly  in  Germanj,  and  vbor 
leader  was  Dr.  Wichem,  till  his  death  in  KV'I 

Xirk,  from  the  Groek  kyriekm  [Cincv]. 
"  belonging  to  the  Lord." 

Xirk  SeMdon.— The  name  of  t  p^ 
ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Kirk  in  SeotloK- 
Each  parish  is  divided  into  several  dutikti 
and  each  of  these  is  supervised  bv  its  y*^ 
elder  and  deacon.  A  oonsistorf  of  the  bb»-*- 
ter,  elders,  and  deacons  of  a  parish  font  & 
kirk  session.  It  regulates  matten  i«I«f^' 
to  public  worship,  elections,  catechising,  ^>- 
ations,  the  poor's  fund,  etc.  It  takes  coce?- 
ance  of  the  lesser  matters  of  scandal,  I'J 
the  greater  ones  are  left  to  the  PreehrtaT.  i- 
whom  in  all  cases  an  appeal  lies  htNO  !*- 
kirk  session. 

KiSB  of  Peace.— This  form  of  si]ot>' 
tion,  as  a  token  of  Christian  affection,  tppe?* 
to  have  been  an  Apostolic  custom,  ind  i5  fr- 
quently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testwa^ 
It  was  one  of  the  rites  of  the  EochirisK 
Service  in  the  primitive  Chnrch.  It  '^ 
omitted  on  Good  Friday,  in  remeanfennep  •• 
the  traitorous  kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot  lo  ^* 
Boman  Churdi  the  kiss  of  peace  foDo«3  u» 
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eooaecratxon,  and  is,  as  Innocent  I.  wrote, 
the  **  seal  '*  on  the  whole  of  the  sacred  action. 
It  oontinaed  to  be  given  literally  in  the  West 
till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
it  gave  way  to  the  use  of  the  *'  osculatorium," 
"  pax/'  or  **  freda,'*  a  plate  with  a  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  stamped  upon  it,  kissed 
first  by  the  priest  and  then  by  tiie  clerics  and 
congregation.  This  was  introduced  into 
Knghmd  by  Archbishop  Walter  of  York  in 
I  'ioO.  Usiully  now  the  pax  is  not  given  at  all 
in  low  masses,  and  in  high  mass  an  embrace 
U  substituted  for  the  Idss  and  given  only  to 
those  in  the  sanctuary. 

Kitto,  JoKir,  D.D.  [b,  1804,  d,  1854],  a 
pruliiie  writer  on  Biblical  subjects.    He  was 
bom  at  Plymouth,  of  poor  parents,  and  was 
%.  very  weakly  child.    He  was  at  IJie  age  of 
t«;n  apprenticed  to  a  barber,  but  he  only  re- 
mainea  with  him  a  short  time,  and  then  assisted 
hi  father  in  his  employment  of  journeyman 
mason.    In  1817  he  fell  from  a  ladder  into  a 
coart  thirty-five  feet  below  him,  and    the 
shock  caused  total  deafness  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.    In  1819  things  were  at  such  a  low  ebb 
with  his  family  that  he  had  to  go  into  Ply- 
mouth workhouse.     Here  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker,  and  in  1821  was  apprenticed 
to  John  Bowden,  who  treated  him  so  cruelly 
that  his  case  came  under  judicial  investiga- 
tion and  his  indentures  were  cancelled.    He 
alvavs  had  had  a  strong  passion  for  reading, 
and  used  every  opportunity  of  improvement, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  had  tried  his  case 
were  BO  struck  with  his  powers  that  they 
procured  for  him  the  poet  of  sub-librarian  at 
th(»  public  library  of  Plymouth.    Here  he 
had  ample  opportunities  of  reading,  and  he 
gsTe  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  formed  the  idea  of  becoming  a  missionary. 
In  1824  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Groves,  a 
dentist  at  Exeter,  who  offered  to  take  him 
into  his  house  and  teach  him  his  profession. 
Here  he  continued  his  reading,  and  in  1825 
he  pubUahed  Estaya  and  Letters  by  John  Kitto, 
vhich  bear  witness  to  his  varied  knowledge 
fii  literature.     Mr.  Qroves,  who  was  himself 
I'ATing  England   as   a  missionary,  learned 
that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  wanted 
printers  for  their   foreign   station,  and  he 
generously  paid  £100  to  the  Missionary  Col- 
lerre  at  I^ington  that  Elitto  might  there  learn 
the  art  of  printing.    He  entered  that  college 
July,   1825.     From   1827-29  he  worked  for 
thf>  society    at    Malta,  but    failing   health 
obliged  him  to  give  up  the  life  of  a  printer, 
and  Mr.  OroTee  took  him,  as  tutor  to  his 
children,  on  a  tour  in  the  East,  visiting  St. 
Pctenburg,  Astracan,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia, 
Persia,  and  Bagdad.     In   these  travels  he 
pained  the  knowledge  which  produced  those 
Biblical  works  whidi  have  immortalised  his 
name.    In  1832  he  made  a  trip  down  the 
Ti^ipis  with  Sir  John  McNeill.    At  the  close 
cf  the  year  he  tuned  towards  home,  finding 


that  his  deafness  was  an  insuperable  bar 
to  his  becoming  a  missionary.  From  this 
time  he  gave  himself  up  to  authorship, 
was  liberai&y  treated  by  his  bookseller,  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Penny  Eneyelopadia,  published  under  his 
auspices.  In  1835  he  commenced  his  Pietorial 
Bible,  which  was  published  in  1838.  In  1843 
appeared  his  History  of  FaUstine  ;  in  1845  The 
Loet  Senaee — Dea/nees  and  Blindneet ;  Daily 
Bible  lUuetratione  [1848-53],  in  some  respects 
his  greatest  work.  He  also  edited  the  Cyclo- 
podia  of  Biblical  literature.  In  1844  the 
University  of  Giessen  confeired  on  him  the 
degree  of  B.B.,  though  he  was  a  layman,  and 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  elected  him  one  of 
their  fellows  in  1845.  He  died  at  Cannstadt, 
in  Wurtemburg,  whilst  on  a  continental  tour 
which  had  been  advised  for  his  health.  His 
Life  has  been  written  by  Dr.  J.  £.  Ryland 
and  Professor  Eadie  of  Glasgow. 

Xlovstook,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  a  Ger- 
man religious  poet,  was  bom  in  1724  at  Qued- 
linburg,  at  the  g^mnasiimi  of  which  place  he 
receiv^  his  early  tuition.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  went  to  school  at  Naumburg,  where 
his  poetical  character  was  first  developed. 
He  perfected  himself  in  classics,  and  deter- 
mined to  write  a  long  epic  poem,  but  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  subject,  and 
rather  inclined  towards  "  Henry  the  Fowler." 
In  1745  he  went  to  Jena  to  study  theology, 
a|id  soon  determined  to  take  Christ  as  his 
hero.  In  1746  he  passed  to  Leipsic,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  editors  of 
the  Bremisehe  Beitrdye,  in  which  the  fitst 
three  cantos  of  the  Mesaiah  appeared  in  1748. 
They  attracted  great  attention ;  by  some  the 
author  was  pronounced  a  religious  poet  of  the 
highest  order,  while  others  deemed  his 
poetical  treatment  of  so  sacred  a  subject  pro- 
fane and  presumptuous.  He  was  made  much 
of  by  neighbours;  thus  the  Danish  minister 
Bemstorff  offered  him  a  pension  of  400  dols. 
if  he  would  come  to  Copenhagen  and  finish 
his  poem,  and  introduced  him  to  the  kin^, 
Frederick  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
travels.  In  1771  he  left  Copenhagen  and 
settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  completed  his 
Meeeiahf  and  died  in  1803. 

XbUaelers.    [Genuflectentes.] 

Bbneeling.  — The  custom  of  kneeling 
during  confession,  prayers,  etc.,  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  was  so  com- 
mon in  the  primitive  Church,  that  prayers 
gained  the  name  of  **  bending  the  knees.*' 
Formerly,  during  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
all  Christians,  except  penitents,  who  were 
denied  the  privilege,  stc^  instead  of  kneeling 
during  the  prayers,  and  this  custom  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Council  of  Nice.  In  some 
countries,  as  Germany  and  Scotland,  the 
people  sit  or  stand  during  prayers,  but  in 
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the    latter    country  the    practice    ifl    dying 
out. 

Knobelf  Karl  ArorsT,  a  learned  Hebraist, 
was  bom  at  Tzschecheln,  in  Lower  Losatia,  in 
1807.  He  studied  at  Breslau  University,  and  be- 
came professor  of  theology  there  in  1835,  and  at 
Giessen  in  1839,  which  latter  post  he  retained 
till  his  death  in  1863.  He  contributed  the 
commentaries  on  Isaiah  to  HirzePs  Short  Cam- 
mentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  This  led  to  a 
controversy  with  Ewald,  and  Enobel  wrote 
Exegetieal  Fade  mecum  for  Herr  Ewald^  in 
Tubingen.  He  also  was  the  author  of  iVo- 
pheciee  of  the  Hebraiete^  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  EcclesiasteSf  Gettealogical  Tables  of 
Genesis.  His  commentaries  are  notable  for 
the  learning,  originality,  and  argumentative 
powers  which  they  display,  but  also  for  a 
rationalism  which  prevented  the  author  from 
gprasping  the  whole  meaning  of  the  works  on 
which  he  commented. 

XbUOwn  Man. — A  name  adopted  by  the 
Lollards  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  thus 
explained  by  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester : 
"  The  first  of  these  texts  is  written  1  Cor.  xiv., 
in  the  end,  thus:  *Sotheli  if  env  man  un- 
knowith,  he  schal  be  unknown.'  By  this 
text  they  take  that  if  any  man  knoweth  not 
or  put  not,  in  what  he  may,  his  business  for 
to  learn  the  writing  of  the  Bible,  as  it  lieth 
in  the  text,  namely,  the  writing  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  shall  be  unknown  of  Ood  for 
to  be  any  of  His.  And  for  this,  that  they 
busy  themselves  for  to  learn  and  know  the 
Bible  .  .  .  they  give  a  name  proper  to  them- 
selves, and  call  themselves  knowun  men,  as 
though  all  other  than  them  be  unknown ;  and 
when  one  of  them  talketh  with  another  of 
them  of  some  other  third  man,  the  hearer 
will  ask  thus :  *  Is  he  a  knowen  man  P '  and  if 
it  be  answered  to  him  thus,  *  Yea,  he  is  a 
knowen  man ! '  all  is  safe,  peril  is  not  for  to 
deal  with  him ;  and  if  it  be  answered  to  him 
thus:  *He  is  no  knowen  man/  then  peril  is 
casted  for  to  much  homely  deal  with  him." 

The  name  **  known  men"  was  also  applied 
to  the  Puritans  of  Henry  VIII.*s  reign. 

KnoZy  John,  bom  at  Haddington,  in  East 
Lothian,  1505,  died  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  24th, 
1572.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sm^  landowner, 
and  was  educated  ^t  the  grammar  school  of 
Haddington,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Glas- 
gow University,  and  is  mentioned  among  the 
Incorporati  in  1522.  There  is  no  mention  of 
his  taking  any  degree,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  made  any  mark  as  a  scholar  during  the 
years  of  his  education.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  before  1530,  and  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic,  and  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Hugh  Douglas,  of  East  Lothian.  Hitherto 
he  had  adhered  to  the  Romish  doctrines 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  but  about  this 
time  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  had  been  at 
Wittenberg,  and  there  adopted  the  Reformed 


views,  brought  them  back  with  him  to  Scot- 
land, and  by  degrees  Protestantum  begu 
to  make  its  way.    Knox  is  said  to  have  lira 
heard  the  Lutiieran  doctrines  from  Thonus 
Quillaume,  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  but  th* 
most  direct  influence  was  exerted  over  hi:n 
by  George  Wishart,  to  whom    he   attacb^i 
himself  till  Wishart  was  seized   and  bon^t 
as  a  heretic.    Kuox  openly  prof  eased  himsrU 
a  Protestant  about  1544,  and   in   1547  «*«« 
called  to  officiate  as  Protestant  minister  at  St. 
Andrew's,  whither  he  had  fled  from  the  per- 
secution which   raged  throughout  8ootko<i 
His  ministry  had  only  lasted  a  few  mootasi 
when  St.   Andrew's   was    attacked    by^  th- 
French  fleet ;  the  city  capitulated,  and  Knox, 
with   other  Protestant   refugees,   was   con- 
demned for  nineteen  months  to  work  at  the 
galleys.    His  health  was  injured  for  Uif  hy 
itie  suffering  which  he  endured,  bat  he  nev«^ 
abandoned  the  hope  of  returning  to  carry  oa 
his  ministry.    He  was  released  early  in  1549, 
and,  finding  that  little  good  coold  be  done  in 
Scotland,  he  took  refuge  first  in  Berwick  ani 
afterwards    in    Newcastle,    in    both    pisod 
preaching  and  working  with  untiring  Teal. 
His  fame  having  spread  southwards,  he  wu 
made  Chaplain  to  Edward  YL  in  1551.  aod 
was  afterwards   offered    the    Bishopric    of 
Rochester,  which  he  refused,  as  being  con- 
trary to  his  principles.    During  his  stay  m 
England  Knox  married  the  daught^  of  a 
gentleman  of  Northumberland,  and  in  15^ 
went  with  her  to  Dieppe  and  then  to  Geneva, 
where  he  visited  Calvin.    He  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Frank- 
furt-on-Main,  but  hearing  in  1559  thai  the 
persecutions  in  Scotland   were   abating,  he 
returned,  and  arrived  at  a  critical  time.  Soxoa 
Protestant  preachers  were  on  the  point  of 
being  tried  for  their  Uvea,  and  Knox,  who 
had  been  condemned  in  the  early  days  of  the 
persecution,  was  again  proclaimed  as  a  heretifi. 
The  Queen-Regent  was  alarmed  at  the  sjrm- 
pathy  felt  by  the  people  for  these  clergy,  sn^ 
the  trial  was  put  off.     Knox  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  thepari^ 
church  of  Edinburgh,  in  1660,  and  was  thcte 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.    Hit 
wife  £ed  in  the  same  year.    On  theacceaaon 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Knox's  f  oiiitttde  wa« 
put  to  the  test .   He  preached  openly  is  his 
own  church   against  the  idolatry  which  « 
Roman  Catholic  Sovereign  was  seeking  tofor  e 
upon  Scotland,  and  spoke  in  such  bold  tenm 
on  the  subject  of  her  marriage  that  he  vu 
sent  for  to  Holyrood  to  answer  for  his  t^^- 
duct.    The  Queen  desired  that  in  fatme  h« 
would  tell  her  privately  of  anything  that  he 
saw  to  be  wrong,  and  on  his  rof uad,  finding 
him  indifferent  to  her  threats,  she  tried  to 
conciliate  him.     Finally  he  was  summoQed 
to  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  was  onlT 
acquitted  after  a  long  examinatJon  and  by 
a  small  majority.    It  was  a  decided  victorr 
for  the  Protestants,  though  in  1 664  Knox  vss 
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forbidden  to  preach,  in  coiueqaenoe  of  his 
lanDg  given  offence  by  a  sermon  preached 
ifter  the  Queen*8  marriage  with  Lonl  Dam- 
ev.  This  prohibition,  however,  lasted  only 
;ill  htr  fall,  in  1667,  and  the  accession  of 
King  James.  After  three  years  more  of 
ictive  work  he  was  seized  in  1570  with  a  fit 
>f  apoplexy,  and  though  he  recovered  suffi- 
iently  to  be  able  to  preach  again  from  time 
a  time,  he  became  gradually  worse,  and  died 
n  1572.    [Scotland,  Cuitbcm  of.] 

Zoran,  from  the  Arabic  Aroara,  **  to  read,*' 
lence  Koran  means  the  written  book,  or  bible 
>f  the  Mahometans,  containing  the  revelations 
Lod  doctrines  of  their  pretended  prophet.  It 
« the  general  belief  among  the  Mahometans 
hat  the  Koran  is  of  divine  origin ;  that  it  is 
eternal  and  uncreated ;  that  the  first  transcript 
na  from  everlasting  by  Ood*s  throne,  written 
m  a  gigantic  table,  called  the  preserved  table, 
0  which  are  also  recorded  the  divine  decrees, 
>a8t  and  future ;  that  a  copy  from  this  table 
n  4  book  bound  in  white  silk,  and  adorned 
Kith  gold  and  precious  stones,  was  brought 
iown  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel 
iftbriel  on  the  night  of  Al-Khadr,  or  night  of 
KtcfTf  in  the  month  Bamadan.  Portions  of 
t  were  then  revealed 'to  Mahomet  by  Gabriel, 
ome  at  Mecca  and  some  at  Medina,  at  differ- 
•nt  times  during:  a  space  of  twenty-tiiree  years 
IS  the  exigency  of  affairs  required,  and  once 
.'Tery  year  he  was  allowed  to  look  on  the 
wok  as  a  whole.  They  say  that  only  ten 
iiapters  were  delivered  entire,  the  rest  being 
•evealed  piecemeal,  and  written  down  by  the 
>r<'phet's  amanuensis  by  the  angel*s  directions 
n  such  a  part  and  such  a  chapter,  till  they 
rcre  completed.  The  first  part  which  was  re- 
pealed is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  first  five 
'•eraes  of  diapter  xcvi.  "  Preach  in  the  name  of 
kjf  Lord,  who  hoe  created  all  things^  While 
h«  prophet  lived  the  Koran  was  kept  only 
n  loose  sheets.  His  successor,  Abu  Bekir, 
^>Uected  them  into  a  volume,  which  he 
.^inmitted  to  the  keeping  of  Haphsa,  one  of 
Mahomet's  wives,  lliere  are  seven  principal 
editions  of  the  Koran — two  at  Medina,  one 
Mch  at  Mecca,  Kurfa,  Bassora,  and  Syria, 
md  the  common  or  Fulgar  edition.  The  first 
:^>ntAins  6,000  verses,  the  others  surpassing  this 
lumber  by  200  or  236  verses ;  but  the  number 
)f  words  and  letters  is  the  same  in  all,  viz., 
r:,639  words  and  323,015  letters.  The 
inmber  of  commentaries  on  the  Koran  is  so 
inre  that  the  bare  titles  would  fill  a  large 
rolame.  It  is  divided  into  114  portions  of 
i'crj  miequal  length,  which  we  should  call 
'kapUn,  but  the  Arabians  call  Sowar,  or  in 
:he  singular  Sura;  or  into  thirty  sections 
railed  AjazOy  singular  Jaz;  or  again  into 
'Utv  equal  portions  called  Ahzab,  singular 
fli:6.  There  are  twenty-nine  chapters  which 
iave  this  peculiarity :  they  begin  with  cer- 
^in  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  are  sup- 
poflod  to  conceal  several  profound  mysteries 


communicated  to  no  mortal  but  their 
prophet. 

The  great  doctrine  of  the  Koran  is  the 
unity  of  God,  to  restore  which  Mahomet  said 
was  the  chief  end  of  his  mission ;  it  being  laid 
down  by  him  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  that 
there  never  was,  nor  can  be,  more  than  one 
orthodox  religion,  though  the  particular  laws 
or  ceremonies  are  subject  to  alteration  accord- 
ing to  Divine  direction ;  that  whenever  this 
reUg^on  became  neglected  or  corrupted  in 
essentials,  God  re-informed  mankind  thereof 
by  several  prophets,  chiefly  Moses  and  Jesus, 
till  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  who  is  their 
seal,  and  no  other  is  to  be  expected  after  him. 
To  engage  the  people  to  listen  to  him,  a  great 
part  of  tiie  Koran  is  taken  up  with  examples 
of  awful  punishments  formerly  inflicted  by 
God  on  those  who  rejected  his  messengers, 
and  these  stories  are  taicen  many  of  them  Irom 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  general  design  of  the  Koran  was 
to  unite  in  one  religion  tJ^e  Jews,  Christians 
and  idolaters  by  whom  Arabia  was  peopled. 

The  Koran  is  held  in  the  highest  reverence 
by  the  Mussulmans :  they  dare  not  so  much 
as  touch  it  without  being  legally  purifled.  It  is 
read  with  great  care  and  respect,  being  never 
held  below  the  girdle.  They  swear  by  it,  take 
omens  from  it  on  all  weighty  occasions,  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  will  not  know- 
ingly suffer  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any  un- 
believer. 

KOmtllAlt      [PiBTIBTS.] 

Kortholt,  Christian  [b.  1632,  d,  1694]. 
— He  was  bom  at  Bourg,  in  the  island  of 
Femem;  studied  at  Bostock,  Jena,  Witten- 
berg, and  Leipzig;  became  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  in  1666  was  made  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Kiel.  In  1680  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  made  him  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquity  and  yice-Chancellor  for  life  of  that 
university.  He  left  behind  him  a  character 
for  g^eat  industry  and  ability.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  author,  and  wrote  both  in 
High  Dutch  and  Latin.  Among  his  tracts 
are  De  Peraecutionibus  Eccleeia  primitiva  [1660, 
reprinted  in  quarto,  at  Kiel,  in  1689],  De 
Religume  Ethniea  Muhammidana  et  Judaiea, 
De  Oriffine  et  Natura  Chriatianiemi,  &c. 

Krants  or  CraatSy  Albert  [b.  144&,  d. 
1617J,  Doctor  of  Law  and  Divinity.  He 
studied  at  Cologne  and  Kostock.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and  sorely 
lamented  the  sins  and  disorders  of  his  time, 
but  discouraged  the  idea  of  Luther*s  being 
able  in  any  way  to  cope  with  them.  He  pub- 
lished some  theological  books,  but  is  more 
celebrated  for  his  historical  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are — an  Ecclesiastical  History 
under  the  name  of  Metropolis,  wherein  he 
treats  of  the  churches  founded  or  restored  by 
Charles  the  Great ;  his  history  of  the  Saxons, 
in  13  books,  and  of  the  Vandals,  in  14,  and  a 
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Chronicle  cf  Sweden^  Dmmark,  and  Norway, 
beg^ixming  with  Charlemagne  and  ending 
1504. 

Xrammachart  Fuibdrich  Wilhblm,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  the  son  of  Friedrich  Adolf, 
a  Reformed  pastor,  was  bom  at  Mosb,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  1796;  studied  at  Halle  and  at 
Jena ;  became  Assistant  Pastor  at  Frankfurt 
in  1819;  moved  to  Ruhrort  in  1825.  It  whs 
here  that  he  delivered  the  lectures  onElijah  and 
Elisha  which  are  so  well  known,  not  only  in 
Qermany,  but  also  in  England  and  America. 
In  1834  he  went  to  Elbeneld,  and  while  there 
received  a  call  as  preacher  to  a  German  Re- 
formed congregation  in  New  York,  but  re- 
fused. In  1847  he  succeeded  Marht-inecke  at 
the  Trinity  Church,  Berlin,  where  he  preached 
boldly  against  Rationalism.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  Court  Chaplain  at  Potsdam,  where 
he  died  in  1868.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  was  present  at 
the  conference  in  London  in  1851,  and  at  each 
gucceeding  conference  till  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  ministers  who  preached  at  the 
London  Exhibition  in  1862.  Many  of  Krum- 
macher*s  books  have  been  translated  into 
English.  The  chief,  besides  his  Elijah,  are 
Salomo  and  Sulamith,  The  Suffering  Christy  and 
Mavidj  the  King  of  Israel, 

Kyrie  Eleison,  the  Greek  of  "  Lord  have 
mercy.**  The  words  are  found  in  the  Clem-f 
entine  Liturgy  as  part  of  the  prayers  for  the 
catechumens.  At  the  Second  Council  of  Aries 
they  were  directed  to  be  used,  the  custom  of 
the  Apostolic  Sees  and  of  all  the  Italian  and 
Eastern  provinces  being  assigned  as  the  reason. 
Formerly,  each  of  the  three  clauses,  *'  Lord 
have  mercy,  Christ  have  mercy,  Lord  have 
mercy,"  was  repeated  three  times,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Uiis  in  the  First  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.,  where  they  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Communion  Service,  the 
figrure  iii.  is  prefixed  to  each  clause.  This 
practice  is  still  adhered  to  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Kyrie  Eleison  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  Lesser  Litany.*' 


LabadiOi  Jbaw  db,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Labadists,  was  bom  at  Bourg,  in 
Bordeaux,  in  1610.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  studied 
theology,  philosophy,  the  Bible,  and  mysti- 
cism ;  but  in  1639  he  was  dismissed,  and  became 
Canon  and  Teacher  of  Theology'*  at  Amiens. 
HIb  sermons  made  a  great  impression ;  but  he 
roused  anger,  especially  among  the  Jesuits, 
by  some  of  his  teachings.  Richelieu  pro- 
tected him,  but  Mazarin  expelled  him  from 
Amiens,  and  he  retired  to  the  Carmelite  her- 
mitage at  Graville.  Here  he  read  Calvin's 
InetUutioneSf  which  caused  him  in  1650  to 


secede  to  the  Calvinists.  He  was  pastor  a: 
Montauban  till  1660,  when  he  was  buuahfd 
for  exciting  sedition,  and  went  to  Genera, 
and  in  1666  to  Middelburg,  in  Zeakni 
On  his  way  he  formed  a  seciei  unkm 
with  Pierre  Yvon,  Pierre  Dalignon,  and 
l^Yanqois  Menuret  and  others,  and  formed  tU 
nucleus  of  the  sect  of  Labadists.  He  was 
suspended  and  expelled  from  Midddburg  m 
1668  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Belgic  Canfee- 
sion;  but  the  Princess  Palatine  Elisabeth, 
through  the  influence  of  the  learned  ladv 
Anna  Maria  Schurmann,  offered  a  refuge  to 
many  of  his  followers  at  Erfurt,  where  sIf 
was  titular  abbess.  They  were  banished  in 
1672  to  Altona,  where  Labadie  died  in  1674. 
His  followers  immediately  removed  to  VTuf 
wert,  in  North  Holland,  where  they  for  a  time 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers;  but  the  seit 
died  out  on  the  death  of  the  original  ad> 
herents,  and  in  1703  only  abont  thirty  ns 
mained.  The  Labadists  in  seTeral  rc^wtl» 
were  very  similar  to  the  early  Qoaken.  They 
agreed  with  Schwenkfeld  and  the  Aca- 
baptists  in  attaching  great  impoiianoe  to 
internal  revelation,  by  which  the  external 
revelation  is  rendered  intelligible^  and  from 
which  it  receives  its  authority.  They  alsu 
entertained  very  strong  views  as  to  the  pontr 
of  the  visible  Church,  maintaining  that  h 
ought  not  to  consist  of  profeaiinff  disdpks  cf 
Christ,  but  of  really  sanctified  ChnstiazL*. 
striving  after  perfection  in  holiness. 

Labamm.  —  The  military  standard  of 
the  Bhnperor  Constantino,  said  to  have  beec 
adoj^ted  by  him  after  seeing  in  the  skr  a 
luminous  cross  with  the  inacripdoo  E^ 
TOUTO  NiKA,  In  (hie  Conquer.  It  was  ita^  m 
the  form  of  a  cross — a  short  transvene  btr 
being  fixed  near  the  end  of  a  long  itatf 
above  the  bar  was  a  crown  of  i^d,  witLi^ 
which  was  the  monogram  p  ,  and  from  t^ 
bar  hung  a  small  banner  ^|^  of  silk,  zkblr 
ornamented. 

LabM,  Philippb  [b.  1607,  d,  1667].  «m 
a  French  Jesuit  He  was  teacher  of  phil<v 
sophy  and  theology,  but  devoted  most  <d  Lif 
time  to  writing.  He  was  the  anther  ^^ 
seventy-five  different  works,  the  moat  nou^ 
of  which  is  his  aooonnt  of  the  Coondla. 

Laboraates. — A  name  sometimes  grr^ 

to  an  inferior  order  of  the  cleigy  who  sav  *  * 
the  decent  and  honourable  interment  c^  tL- 
dead.  Other  names  for  the  order  vere  ea/u'e 
{eopiatai)f/oieariif  and  leetiemriL 

La  Cnudae,  F&an^xs  db  [h.  1634.  ^ 

1705],  was  a  French  Jesuit  who  tan?ht  phil- 
osophy and  theology  at  Lyons  and  at  Gn*- 
noble,  and  in  1673  became  Confeseor  to  Lm:  « 
XIV.  He  was  skilful  and  patient,  and  gva^^ 
a  great  influence  over  the  mind  and  cc-::- 
science  of  the  King,  and  played  a  chief  part  ^ 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  time,  #.«.  tl» 
Edict  of  Kantes,  the  difficnUies  between  tit 
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King  and  the  Popes,  etc  His  name  is  im- 
mortalued  by  the  buiial- ground  of  Paris  laid 
oat  on  the  site  of  the  TilLi  in  which  he  hved. 


,  Karl  [b.  1793,  d.  1861].— A 
textoid  critic  of  the  New  Testament  of  high 
uithority.  His  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  was  published  in  1831,  and  marked 
m  important  epoch  in  Biblical  science,  for  it 
wss  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  substitute 
regular  scientific  method  for  arbitrary  choice, 
md  to  construct  a  text  from  ancient  docu- 
menta  without  the  intervention  of  any  printed 
f^iition.  The  great  defect  of  Lachmann*s 
text  vas  the  too  narrow  selection  of  manu- 
icripts  from  which  he  worked;  but  it  was  of  the 
hi^W  Talue  as  pointing  succeeding  labourers 
tc  the  right  method  of  proceeding. 

LachzymatorieB.  —  Small  glass  or 
earthen  vessels  into  which  the  heathens  pat 
the  tears  wept  for  the  dead  by  the  surviving 
relatives.  They  were  buried  with  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased. 

Laeordaixey  Jbait  Baptistb  Hexri,  the 
^^test  of  the  modem  French  preachers,  was 
bom  at  Reoey-sur-Ource,  in  the  Department 
rf  C6te  d'Or  in  1802.  He  was  educated  and 
ntered  upon  legal  studies  at  Dijon,  and, 
iiiTing  taken  his  degree,  passed  in  1822  to 
Paris,  where  he  began  to  practise  as  an  ad- 
rricatein  1824,  and  rose  rapidly  to  distinction, 
it  this  time  he  was  strongly  inclined  to 
iisbelief,  so  it  caused  great  surprise  when  he 
(uddenly  entered  the  College  of  St.  Sulpioe, 
md  in  1827  received  holy  orders.  His  reasons 
or  taking  this  step  were  that  he  was  roused 
*y  LamennaiB*6  £i8ai  aur  VIndiffhrenee,  and 
ame  to  the  conclusion  that  ChiiBtianity  was 
leuesaaryfor  the  social  development  of  the 
kuman  lace.  He  soon  became  celebrated  as 
>  preacher,  and  in  the  College  of  Juilli,  to 
t'hich  he  was  attached,  formed  the  acquaint- 
^ce  of  LAmennais  and  Montalembert,  with 
fhom  he  formed  a  close  alliance,  and,  under 
he  device  of  "  God  and  liberty,*'  contended 
i>r  a  union  between  the  highest  Church  prin- 
:  pleti  and  the  most  extreme  Radicalism.  They 
Qblished  a  journal  called  VAvenir,  which  was 
'/Liiemned  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1831. 
acordaire  formally  submitted,  and  withdrew 
•r  a  time  from  all  public  affairs.  In  1835 
e  became  preacher  at  Notre  Dame  Cathedral, 
nd  his  courses  of  sermons  drew  immense 
rowds.  In  1840  he  entered  the  novitiate  of 
le  Dominican  order.  From  this  date  he 
voted  much  of  his  time  to  preaching  in 
moos  parts  of  France,  and  he  attempted, 
lOti^h  with  little  success,  to  restore  the 
^^minican  order  there.  In  1848  he  was 
K-4en  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
ational  Assembly,  and  took  part  in  some  of 
"^-  debates  on  the  Radical  side ;  but  he  re- 
ived a  rebuke  for  declaring  himself  a 
^'publican,  so  resigned  in  the  following  May 
^•1  withdrew  entirely  from  political  life.  He 


continued  his  sermons  at  Notre  Dame  till 
1851,  when  his  health  began  to  decline,  and 
he  withdrew  in  1854  to  the  Convent  of 
Sorreye,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  and  died  in  1861.  Lacordaire's  sermons 
at  Notre  Dame  have  been  published  under  the 
title  of  Confertneeh  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paru^ 
1835-60.  In  1858  he  wrote  a  series  of  Lettera 
to  a  Young  Friend,  Kany  of  his  sermons 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

LactantilUiy  Luoius  Cslits  FnuoAirDs. 
— A  Christian  apologist  of  great  eloquence 
who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.  The  country  of 
his  birth  is  disputed,  some  writers  saying 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  otiiers 
that  he  was  bom  at  Firmo  in  Italy.  He  was 
very  famous  as  a  scholar,  and  became  the 
tutor  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantino,  while 
his  eloquence  gained,  him  the  name  of  the 
Christian  Cicero.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  theological  works,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  his  Institutions  and  his  treatise  on 
The  Death  of  Persecutors^  intended  to  show 
that  persecutors  of  the  Church  visibly  fall 
under  the  judgments  of  God.  His  works  are 
translated  m  darkens  Ante-Nieene  Library, 

Lactioinia  [lit.  <<  dishes  made  of  milk  "]. 
— ^A  name  applied  to  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
in  which  also  eggs  are  included,  by  the  Canons 
of  the  Churoh.  These  kinds  of  food  are  for- 
bidden on  fast  days  in  the  Eastern  Churoh, 
and  in  some  cases  in  the  Churoh  of  Rome,  but 
the  rules  in  this  case  are  made  known  by 
pastorals.  They  vary  from  time  to  time, 
climate  and  other  ciroumstances  being  taken 
into  account. 

l^ady  Chapel.— A  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  attached  to  cathedrals 
and  large  churches,  generally  at  the  eastern 
extremity. 

Lady  Day. — The  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion oftne  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  [March  25th]. 

ZdBtaare  Sunday.    [Sunday.] 

l^aineSy  James,  was  bom  in  Castile  in 
1512.  He  studied  at  Alcuba,  and  then  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  met  with  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  formed  one  of  the  party  who  founded  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  [qv.],  and  he,  in 
1557,  succeeded  Loyola  as  the  leader.  He 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  his  activity  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  strongly  opposed  those 
who  wished  to  modify  the  doctrines  of  justi- 
fication in  favour  of  Lutheran  views,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Papal  power.  Lainez  did  a 
gpreat  deal  among  the  Jesuits  to  promote  edu- 
cation, intrigue,  and  the  inordinate  ambition 
which  the  Society  afterwards  showed.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1565. 

l^aity.  —  The  people  as  distinguished 
from  the  clergy.  While  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  people  are  called  by  St  Peter  a 
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kofy  printheod  and  a  royal  priesthood^  and 
St.  John  describes  them  as  "  made  "  by  the 
Saviour  ''kinfifs  and  priogts  unto  God  the 
Father/'  as  aJI  poeaessing  a  spiritual  cha- 
racter and  spiritual  privilege  by  virtue  of 
their  incorporation  into  the  Qiurch  of  Christ, 
— the  distinction  between  clergy,  the  or- 
dained ministers,  and  laity,  who  held  no 
spiritual  office,  has  existed  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  Christian  Church.  Whether  or 
not  it  has  existed  from  the  very  first  is  one  of 
the  points  in  dispute  between  Episcopalians 
(and  some  others)  and  those  who  hold  other 
views  respecting  Church  constitution  and 
government.  It  is  derived,  no  doubt,  from 
tiie  Jewish  Church.  In  Ex.  xix.  24  and  Is. 
xxiv.  2  the  Septuagint  has  laos,  as  denoting 
the  people  in  contradistinction  to  the  priests, 
and  St.  Clement  of  Borne,  writing  in  the  first 
century,  uses  the  same  distinction.  The  elders 
whom  St.  Peter  exhorts  not  to  lord  it  over  God*s 
heritage  (ton  kleron),  were  in  this  view,  in 
the  more  restricted  usage  of  the  term,  the 
clergy  {hoi  kleroi).  Wherever  a  congregation 
was  formed  with  a  regular  ministry,  some  dis- 
tinction would  immediately  arise.  The  laity, 
then,  were  those  who  were  not  set  apart  by 
authority  for  the  discharge  of  any  ministerial 
office :  the  clergy  comprehended  not  only  the 
orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but,  be- 
side these,  and,  occasionally  in  distinction  to 
these,  the  inferior  orders  of  readers,  acolytes, 
etc.  But,  though  the  laity  have  not  lAinis- 
terial  office,  there  is  no  church  which  is  net 
composed  of  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  and  the 
laity  have  their  duties  to  the  whole  body,  not 
less  than  have  the  clergy.  Few  phrases  are 
more  misleading  and  more  meaningless  than 
those  of  '*  entering  the  Church,"  or  **  taking 
up  the  Church  as  a  profession,"  when  used 
as  equivalent  to  "  bein^  ordained  " ;  ignoring 
as  they  do  both  the  rights  and  the  respons- 
ibilities of  the  lait)%  as  very  members  in- 
corporate in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

The  early  Fathers  generally  adopted  the 
Septuagint  word,  laoa,  or  people,  to  describe 
the  general  congregation.  Origen  uses  the 
word  idiotaif  "  private  men,"  i.e.,  not  acting, 
like  the  clergy,  in  a  public  capacity.  No 
man  was  accounted  a  complete  layman  unless 
he  was  in  full  communion  with  the  Church. 
To  distinguish  such  from  the  catechumens, 
the  laity  were  called  JideleSy  or  **the  faithful." 
In  like  manner  excommunicated  persons, 
lunatics,  and  schismatics  were  not  recognised 
among  the  Christian  laity.  To  be  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  meant,  and 
still  means,  "  a  right  to  participate  with  the 
faithful  in  all  holy  offices,  and  especially  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  was  '  the  consum- 
mation of  all,*  {to  teUion),  and  without  which 
a  man  was  only  an  imperfect  Christian,  and 
in  an  incomplete  state."     [Bingham.] 

From  the  earliest  times  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  we  have  instances  of 
devout  and  educated  laymen  assisting    the 


clergy  in  building  up  Christ's  Kingdom.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  are  traces  of 
this  in  viii.  4  and  xviii.  25.  Again  there 
is  the  celebrated  case  of  Origen,  who,  wbik 
still  a  layman,  was  asked  to  preach  in  Ih^- 
churches,  and  his  conduct  was  defended  oa 
the  ground  that  Christian  bishops  had  aliv^y 
sanctioned  the  custom  in  previous  instances. 
Again,  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  inAPZ, 
sanctioned  lay-preaching  in  the  fc^owia; 
decree :  ^*  Let  no  layman  dare  to  teach  in  tbt 
presence  of  clergy,'  except  at  their  reqtte^." 
Moreover,  Socrates,  an  early  eodeBaetieal 
historian,  tells  of  two  ]a>inen,  Framendos 
and  Adesius,  who,  being  carried  captive  'va.u> 
India,  converted  the  nation  ;  and  again.  Lev 
that  the  Iberians  were  first  converted  by  a, 
captive  woman,  who  made  the  King  sfti 
Queen  of  the  nation  preachers  of  the  gospel 
to  their  people.  Laymen  also  had  an  iii»- 
portant  part  in  the  election  of  their  dosrv ; 
but,  while  they  possessed  this  right,  ^j 
themselves  were  subject  to  ecdeaiaiBtical  dis- 
cipline, and  were  responsible  to  the  eccksks- 
tical  authorities  for  the  way  in  which  thtT 
exercised  their  power.  In  course  of  time  both 
the  rights  of  the  laity,  and  Church  disripluHr 
over  Siem,  have  sunk  into  abeyance.  It  wiJ 
be,  indeed,  difficult  to  restore  tbe  one  withi^t 
the  other,  since,  according  to  all  eodesaa^n^ 
ideas,  the  laity,  like  the  clergy,  mnat  be  r- 
sponsible  to  some  higher  power  for  the  way  x 
which  they  exerdse  any  trust. 

During  the  period  when  edacataon  v%? 
confined  almost  solely  to  the  dergr,  th« 
number  of  laymen  assisting  the  clergy  in 
spiritual  work  would  naturally  be  small :  but 
as  education  spread,  so  the  number  of  6trTn:t 
laymen  qualified  and  willing  to  give  thf-v: 
services  to  the  Church  increased  greatiy.  Is 
the  Church  of  England  many  of  the  e!«? 
devout  and  active  members  have  laboured  ^ 
laymen,  e.ff.,  John  Evelyn,  Robert  Kefets. 
William  Wilberforce,  John  Howard,  Besay 
Hoare,  and  many  another.  Many  poctf  or 
great  importance  are  held  by  laymen,  eoA  -^ 
Chancellors  and  Officials  -  ^ncipal  of  P*-^ 
ceses.  As  churchwardens,  laymen  may  Rodtr 
most  valuable  assistance  to  the  cler^  i: 
carrying  on  Church- work.  In  past  ages  tk 
Church  of  England  has  been  somewhat  baci- 
ward  in  availing  herself  of  the  serr::'"? 
of  her  lay  members,  but  now  the  teafeBcr 
is  to  give  to  them  an  increasing  share  n- 
the  management  of  Church  affairs.  Tb-.^ 
the  laity  are  invited  to  cocsult  with  t>> 
clergy  in  Parochial  Councils  and  ia  IH-->- 
cesan  Conferences ;  and  a  Honse  <^  Larnit- 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  has  Wr 
organised  and  assembled,  in  order  to  oosa* 
with  Convocation  itself:  an  aeooimt  cUt- 
will  be  given  later  on.  In  the  work  of  evse* 
gelisation  much  valuable  help  has  been  prm 
by  such  societies  of  lavmen  as  the  '*Iat 
Helpers"  and  the  «*  ChunOi  of  En^^d  Work- 
ing Men."    Without  such  help  it  wooU  U. 
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i^uite  impoesible  for  the  present  number  of 
rJ^rgy  to  reach  the  great  masses  in  our  large 
ones  or  to  minister  to  the  scattered  country 
lopolatioii.      Laymen,  too,  have  taken  a  most 
•xjtive  and  necessaiy  part  in  all  missionary 
iLcd  charitable    works,  both   at   home   and 
abroad.     But  while  all   are  agreed  that  the 
a'^tive  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  laity 
an^  most   important  and  necessary  for  the 
v*-liare  of  the  Church,  yet  there  are  some 
iifficulties  and  necessities  for  caution  in  de- 
\T«ng  any  new  arrangements.    A  heavy  re- 
s^ioa%ihiUty  ia  laid  upon  each  clergyman  at  his 
^^rdination ;  and  he  cannot  transfer  this  from 
hi»  own  abonlders  to  any  layman,  nor  give  a 
layman  an   independent  theological  post  in 
hik  pariah.     The  absence  of  all  ecclesiastical 
control  over  the  laity,  already  referred  to,  is 
another  difficulty  in  the  way.     Thus,  while 
the  principle  of  giving  a  voice  to  the  laity 
in  the  management  of  the  Church  has  been 
tried    in    Ireland,   in  America,  and  in  our 
Colonies,   it  has  not  been    with   altogether 
Aatisfactory  results.  Attempts  have  been  made 
TMit^tly   by  the  Church   fioards    Bill,   and 
Mmilar  means,   to  give  the  maiuigement  of 
C'horch  affairs  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
ritepayera,  subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the 
Bishop.    Such  attempts  are  based  on  the  prin- 
t  iple  that  the  Church  ought  to  represent  the 
tpHgious  opinions  of  the  majority.      But  the 
C*hurch  rather  represents  the  truth  of  God  as 
nrvealed  and  handed  down  from  the  first,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  set  forth  and 
represent  this  Divine  truth,  and  not  the  ever- 
wying  opinions  of  fiUlible  men.      If,  then, 
there  be  any  truth  or  reality  in  the  Divine 
(ommission  of  the  clergy,  the  truth  would 
"eem  to  be  that  they  cannot  delegate  this  or 
set  it  aside,  however  much  they  need  and 
value  the  active  help  of  all  laymen,  in  order 
to  exercise  their  commission  effectually.    Lay 
preaching  has  been  adopted  widely  in  mission- 
rooms,  and  even  in  some  churches,  and  the 
rr-eult  has,  we  believe,  given  much  satisfac- 
tion to  an  those  who  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment.   The  late  Archbishop  Tait  led  the  wajr 
in  drawing  up  a  form  of  service  for  the  Insti- 
lation  of  Lay  Headers,  and  his  example  has 
Wa  generally  followed.     One  of  these  lay- 
ing was  invited  by  the  minister  of  his  parish 
to  asristat  the  Holy  Communion  by  minister- 
ing the  cup :  bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an 
inntafaon  was  legal,  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  the  dergy  is  that  lay  ministrations 
!<hoaldbe  confin^  to  unconsecrated  buildings. 
The  House  of  Laymen  is  the  latest  advance 
in  Ae  direction  of  more  directly  representing 
Uy  views  and  interests  in  the  public  affairs  of 
the  Church.    The  project  of  such  a  house  was 
liift  mentioned  in  Convocation  in  1857 ;  the 
!<ubject  was  discussed  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  house  was  not  fully  constituted  till  1886, 
when  it  met  for  the  first  time  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Selbome.    The  Arch- 
bishop of  Ouiterbury,  in  an  address  at  their 


first  meeting,  said :  "  It  is  specially  in  regard 
to  our  most  serviceable  organizations,  and  to 
those  legislative  needs  which  have  necessarily 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
the  Churches  vital  and  spiritual  energies,  that 
the  desire  for  lay  counsel  has  betoi  mani- 
fested." The  rules  passed  by  Convocation, 
and  which  gpovem  the  House  of  Laymen,  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  House  of  Laymen, 
heing  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  be 
formed  for  the  Provinoe  of  Canterbury,  to  confer 
with  Convocation. 

2.  That  the  members  of  the  Honse  of  Laymen  be 
appointed  by  the  Lay  Members  of  the  diocesan 
Conferences  of  the  Province,  and  that  they  continue 
to  hold  their  seats  until  the  dissolution  of  Convo- 
cation. 

3.  That  ten  members  be  appointed  for  the  Diocese 
of  London ;  six  for  each  of  the  Dioceses  of  Wincheti- 
ter,  Bochester,  Lichfield,  and  Worcester ;  and  four 
for  each  of  the  remaining  dioceses. 

4.  That  additional  members,  not  exceeding  ten, 
be  appointed  by  his  Grace  the  President. 

5.  That  the  House  of  Laymen  be  in  all  cases  con- 
vened by  his  Qroce  the  President. 

6.  That  the  said  House  be  convened  only,  and 
sit  only,  during  the  time  that  Convocation  is  in 
session,  and  be  opened  by  his  Grace  the  Prepideot. 

7.  That  the  sud  Honse  may  be  requested  by  his 
Grace  the  President  to  confer  with  Convocation 
upon  such  occasions,  and  at  such  place  as  his  Grace 
the  President  may  think  fit.  ^ 

8.  That  his  Grace  the  President,  in  openmg  the 
House  of  Laymen,  or  at  any  other  time  at  their 
session,  may  hty  before  them  any  subject  on  which 
hedeaiies  tbeir  counsel,  and  that  the  results  of  all 
the  deliberations  of  the  said  House  on  any  subjects, 
whether  thus  referred  to  them  or  originated  by 
themselves,  be  commnuicated  to  the  President. 

9.  That  the  subjects  on  which  the  House  of 
Laymen  may  be  consulted  shall  be  subjects  which 
ordinarily  occupy  the  attention  of  Convocttion. 
niviug  only  the  definition  or  the  interpretat  on  of 
the  faith  of  thn  Church  of  England :  but  that  m  all 
matters  requiring  legislation  by  statute  the  oijinion 
of  the  said  Honse  shall  be  taken  previous  to  the 
application  to  Parliament. 

Lama.— The  name  given  to  the  Buddhist 
priests  in  Tartary,  and  especially  to  the  Dalai- 
Lama,  or  priest  of  priests,  who  has  full  autho- 
rity over  the  rest  of  the  priesthood,  and  is 
regarded  by  them  as  a  deity.  He  lives  retired 
from  the  world,  and  is  never  seen  except  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  his  palace,  where  the 
people  come  to  worship  him,  though  they  are 
not  aUowed  to  approach  him  even  to  kiss  his 
feet.  The  people  are  taught  to  beKeve  that 
he  was  raised  up  from  death  and  hell  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  that  he  will  live  for  ever. 
In  order  to  keep  up  this  illusion  they  conceal 
the  fact  of  his  death,  and  another  Lama  is 
secretly  chosen  to  take  his  place.  The  lower 
order  of  priests  in  Tartary  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  population,  and  are  under  vows 
of  celibacy.  They  are  partly  supported  by 
lands  and  revenues  granted  to  them  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  offerings  of  pilgrims, 
but  most  of  them  are  also  engaged  in  some 
trade  for  the  means  of  gaining  their  liveli- 
hood, and  they  are  also  the  only  physicians  in 
the  country.  The  Lamas  excel  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  with  which  they  adorn  tbo 
walls  of  their  temples. 
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Lambert,  St.,  was  bom  at  Maestricht 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  a 
noble  family  who  had  been  ChristianB  for 
many  generations.  He  was  well  instructed, 
and  his  education  was  perfected  by  Theodard, 
the  Bishop,  upon  whose  murder  Lambert  was 
called  upon  to  fill  the  see  in  670  with  the 
approval  of  the  King,  Childeric  II.  In  673 
Clulderic  was  murdered,  and  Lambert,  as  one 
of  his  adherents,  was  ejected  from  his  see, 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Stavelo, 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  recalled  to  Maestricht 
by  Pepin  of  Herstal,  mayor  of  the  jMilace. 
Some  time  after,  hearine  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Zealand,  called  Jaxan£i,  were  still  idolaters, 
he  went  there  and  converted  many  to  the 
Christian  faith.  St.  Lambert  was  murdered 
on  Sept.  17th,  608  or  609.  Two  accounts  are 
given  of  the  cause.  One  is  that  two  brothers, 
Grallus  and  Rioddos,  entered  and  plundered 
the  church  at  Maestricht,  which  so  enraged 
some  of  the  Bishop's  relations  that  they 
murdered  the  intruders.  Upon  this  Dodo,  a 
powerful  oflSc'«r  under  Pepin  and  a  relation 
to  the  brothers,  gathered  together  a  large 
force,  and  killed  Lambert  and  his  disciples  at 
Liege.  Others  say  that  he  was  destroyed 
for  having  remonstrated  with  Pepin  for  living 
with  a  concubine,  Alpais.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Maestricht,  and  buried  in  St. 
Peter's,  where  many  miracles  are  said  to  have 
been  performed.  His  successor,  St.  Hubert, 
removed  his  remains  to  Li^ge  [721],  where  a 
church  was  bmlt  to  receive  them. 

Lambeth  Articles. — ^These  were  nine 
short  statements,  or  heads  of  doctrine,  con- 
ceived from  the  Calvinistio  point  of  view, 
which  were  drawn  up  at  a  conference  held  at 
Lambeth  Palace  in  Nov. ,  1 695.  With  a  view  to 
settle  a  controversy  which  was  causing  much 
disturbance  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Archbishop  Whitgift  invited  some  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses  to  confer  with  him,  and 
these  articles  were  put  forth  with  his  sanc- 
tion. But  they  were  never  of  any  authority, 
and  are  of  no  value  except  to  show  what 
were  the  tenets  of  the  Calvinistio  party  at 
that  time. 

Lambeth  Coxiference.— The  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Bishop  Colenso  in  1866 
[CoLBNSo]  had  very  important  results  on  the 
status  of  the  Colonial  Churches.  For  he 
appealed  against  this  condemnation  to  the 
I^vy  Council,  and  the  decision  given  was 
that  the  letters-patent  by  which  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  claimed  authority  over  him  were  of 
no  power;  that  the  CVown  had  no  power  to 
give  such  letters-patent,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Stite  where 
the  Bishop  resided.  Consequently  the  Colonial 
Churches  were  placed  on  tiie  footing  of  other 
voluntary  religious  bodies.  One  of  the  Colonial 
bishops,  Dr.  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Ontario,  then 
put  forth  the  suggestion  that  the  Archbishop 


of  Canterbury  should  invite  the  bishops  of 
the  Anglican  communion  in  all  parts  of  Uv 
world,  including  those  of  the  Scottish  and 
American  Churches,  to  meet  for  brotherly 
counsel.  After  conferring  with  his  brethnxL, 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Cuiterbury,  Dr.  Lor?- 
ley,  resolved  to  issue  his  invitationa,  and  .i 
large  number  of  bishops  aocepted  it.  Tker^: 
were  some  who  stood  aloof,  as  the  Archbiship 
of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  soi 
a  few  others.  The  Bishop  of  St  Darid) 
consented  on  condition  that  the  Colenso  case 
should  not  be  discuMed.  The  confeitiu.e 
assembled  Sept.  24th,  1867.  The  prxxxediu^ 
commenced  with  Holy  Communion,  at  whi<  h 
the  Archbishop  was  the  celebrant,  and  hr. 
Whitehouse,  the  Bishop  of  Dlinoia,  the 
preacher.  Three  archbishops,  twenty-eix 
bishops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  twenty-foor 
Colonial  bishops,  and  twenty-three  Amffricui 
bishops  attended,  and  the  first  step  was  to 
issue  a  pastoral  address  to  churchmen  all  OTcr 
the  world,  a  document  pronounced  by  QtrdiruJ 
Manning  to  be  the  most  important  maniff sto 
produced  by  the  Church  of  England  since  the 
Beformation.  The  address  was  written  by 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  approved  by  the  body 
with  very  few  alterations.  The  diacossoitf 
were  in  private,  but  the  notes  are  preserrtxi 
in  Lambeth  Library,  and  were,  after  aome 
time,  printed  in  the  OuardUm  newspaper. 
Some  general  resolutions  were  di»wn  ap, 
and  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  Arcfabishrp 
Longley.    The  Conference  lasted  four  days. 

In  1878  Archbishop  Tait  was  called  vfoc 
by  influential  members  of  the  Church  to 
invite  a  second  conference.  Exactly  100 
bishops  met  at  Lambeth  on  Tueeday,  July 
2nd :  thirty-five  English,  nine  Irish,  serni 
Scottish,  thirty  Colonial,  and  nineteen  Ameri- 
can. The  conference  lasted  four  days,  and 
was  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  July  22Bd, 
the  intervening  time  being  occupied  vith 
committees  held  at  Lambeth,  London  Hooie, 
and  Famham.  At  noon  on  July  22iid  the 
conference  again  assembled,  and  held  de- 
liberations till  the  following  day.  On  Satur- 
day the  27th  the  proceedings  were  closed  by 
a  stately  service  in  St.  Paulas  Cathedral,  with 
a  solemn  Te  Deum  and  celebration,  at  vhiuh 
upwards  of  ninety  bishops  were  present 

The  Conferences  did  mnch  to  promote 
brotherly  feeling  between  the  English-^ieak- 
ing  races,  and  will  probably  be  repeated  at 
due  intervals. 

Lambeth  Degrees.— DegreeBconfened 

b^  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Tbk  is  a 
right  belong^ing  to  him  since  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  given  to  him  when  the 
like  right  was  taken  away  from  the  Pope- 
In  the  words  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  to 
the  receivers  of  decrees  we  have :  "  Whereas 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  enabled  br 
the  public  authority  of  the  law,  do  enjoy,  and 
long  have  enjoyed,  the  power  of  confening 
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dsgrees  and  titles  of  honour  upon  well  de- 
aerrin^  men,  as  by  an  authentic  book  of 
Tiixations  of  Faculties,  confirmed  by  autho- 
rity of  Farliament,  doth  more  fully  appear ; 
^e  therefore,  being  vested  with  the  aufiiority 
af'jresaid,  and  following  the  example  of  our 
jfftd^^eseors,   have  judged  it  exp^ent,  iu 
Looaderatiozi  of  your  proficiency  in  study, 
upngfatneas  of  life,  sound  doctrine,  and  purity 
fif  morals,    that  you  be  dignified  with    the 
degree  of  [^.B.\  and  we  do  by  these  presents, 
so  far  aa  in  us  ues  and  the  laws  of  the  realm 
do  allow,  accordingly  create  {^Here  a  chaplain 
utPtsU  the  candidate,  still  kneeling,  with  the  hood 
of  Ike  degrte  (which  by  custom  is  that  of  the 
rniveraity  to  which  the  Archbishop  himself 
UJongs),  mnd  if  the  degree  to  be  conferred  be 
the  Doct^^rattj  the  Archbishop  here  places  the 
tsp  on  the  head  of  the  candidate  and  removes  it 
afaiti]  you  an  actual  [^M.A.y  Doctor ^  etc.],  and 
we  do  also  admit  [Here  the  Archbishop  takes 
httwe^H  hie  hands  both  the  hands  of  the  candidate] 
yon  into  the  number  of  the  [^Master  of  Arts, 
Ihetors,  etc."]  of  this  realm.'*  The  candidate  then 
sUn<is  up,  and  the  Renstrar  reads  the  follow- 
ing  proviso  :  **  Provided  also  that  these  pre- 
sents do  not  avail  you  an3i;hing  unless  duly 
confirmed  by  the  Queen's  Letters-Patent." 
The  degrees  thus  conferred  are,  first,  M.A., 
which  —  though  formerly  it  was  not  so  —  is 
only  given  after  a  strict  examination.     (This 
Pile  was  laid  down  by  Archbishop  Tait,  and  is 
foUijwed  by  his  successor.)    6ther  degrees, 
B.D.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  and  LL.D. ;  Mus.  Doc. 
and  M.I).,  are  conferred  for  some  special  and 
acknowledged  merit' or  public  service.    The 
fees  for  the  letters-patent  range,  according  to 
the  degree,  from  about  £40  to  £100. 


Bbrnard,  priest  of  the  Oongre- 
gation  of  the  Oratory,  was  bom  at  Mans  in 
liylO.  He  gave  early  promise  of  a  great 
^nius  for  learning,  was  a  considerable  lin- 
goist,  and  a  good  mathematician,  philological 
critic,  and  philosopher.  He  taught  philosophy 
at  Saumur  and  Angers,  but,  making  enemies 
among  the  Aristotelians  by  his  leanings  to 
the  Cartesians,  he  was  banished  to  Grenoble, 
where  he  gave  divinity  lectures.  He  was  re- 
called to  Paris  in  1686 ;  was  rebanished,  and 
finally  settled  at  Rouen,  where  he  died  in 
1715.  His  first  works  were  upon  scientific 
and  mathematical  subj  ects.  In  1 696  appeared 
h»  Apparatus,  or  Introduction  to  the  Bible, 
pablkhed  in  Leitin  and  French,  and,  soon  after, 
the  Harmony^  or  Agreement  of  the  Four  Evan- 
ftliits,  which  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  con- 
trorersy,  and  caused  Lami  to  reply  by  a  oom- 
mentaiy  on  the  Harmony,  He  also  wrote  a 
vork  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  A 
Ikmonstration  of  the  Truth  and  Holiness  of  the 
Christian  Mules  of  Morality, 

Lami,  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  bred  to  a 
military  profession,  and  served  in  the  French 
king's  army.    But  afterwards,  being  weary  of 


that  way  of  living,  he  turned  Benedictine.  He 
had  a  wonderful  genius,  was  a  man  of  gixat 
piety,  and  went  through  all  the  stages  of 
monastic  discipline.  By  his  application  to 
study  he  became  an  excellent  philosopher,  a 
polished  writer,  and  very  skilful  in  his  judg- 
ments upon  the  many  phases  of  the  mind.  He 
published  five  volumes  concerning  the  know- 
ledge of  one's  self ;  a  tract  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  Modem  Atheism  Overthrown, 
Hous  Rejleetions  upon  a  Monastic  Life,  Lectures 
upon  Wisdofn,  a  collection  of  Letters  upon  Theo^ 
logical  and  Moral  Subjects,  The  Ufibeliever  Con- 
ducted  to  Religion  by  Reason,  Philosophical 
Letters  upon  Divers  Subjects;  a  tract  against 
eloquence,  entitled  The  Rhetoric  of  the  College 
betrayed  by  its  Apologist;  and,  lastly,  A  Dis» 
course  concerning  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of 
Ood,    He  died  at  St.  Denis  in  April,  1711. 

Ijainilias  Day. — ^The  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  this  name  for  August  1st  is  that 
which  derives  it  from  Hlafmsesse  or  Loaf- 
mass,  it  having  been  customary  to  offer  at  the 
mass  bread  made  of  the  new  com.  Its  coincid- 
ence with  the  feast  of  St.  Peter's  chains,  or 
*'  St.  Peter  in  fetters  "  in  the  Romish  Church, 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  derivation  of  Lamb- 
mass,  St.  Peter  being  regarded  as  the  patron  of 
lambs;  an  idea  originating  in  the  Saviour's 
conmussion  to  him  "  Feed  my  lambs." 

^amennaiSy  Hvoitbs  Y&Licnt  Robert 
DB,  the  son  of  a  shipowner,  was  bom  at  St. 
Male  in  1782.  He  received  his  first  lessons 
from  his  elder  brother,  and  then  continued 
his  studies  alone ;  but  in  spite  of  all  disadvan- 
tages he  WHS  able  to  read  Livy  and  Plutarch 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age.  In  1794  he 
went  to  live  ?nth  an  uncle,  and  used  to  spend 
whole  days  in  reading  Rousseau,  Male- 
branche,  and  other  similar  writers,  which  served 
to  ripen  his  judgment  and  develope  his  reli- 
gious fervour.  He  entered  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Male  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  1807, 
received  the  tonsure  in  1811,  and  five  years 
later  was  ordained  priest.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1814,  where  he  published  an  attack  on 
Napoleon  I.,  on  account  of  which  he  had  to 
leave  France  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He 
came  to  England,  and  was  usher  in  a  school  kept 
by  the  Abb6  Caron  near  London.  In  1817 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Essay  on  In- 
dependence  in  Religious  Matters,  which  made  a 
great  impression.  It  contains  a  demmciation 
of  all  compromise  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
denounced  (^allicanism,  but  adhered  to  the 
orthodox  standard  of  Christianity,  and  upheld 
clerical  authoritv  in  preference  to  private 
judgment.  It  brought  about  a  revival  all 
over  France,  and  gave  great  support  to  the 
Ultramontanists.  When  Lamennais  visited 
Rome  in  1824  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
Pope  Leo  XII.,  who  ofiFered  him  a  cardinal's 
hat,  which  he  refused.  Two  years  later 
appeared  Religion  Considered  in  its  Relation  to 
Civil  and  FoUtieal  Order,  which  was  almost 
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revolutionary  in  tone,  and  the  author  was 
tined  for  it  by  the  Cour  CorreeiionneUe,  The 
revolution  of  1830  was  the  occasion  of  his 
declaring  the  people*s  supremacy  in  matters 
of  State,  and  he  pointed  out  the  temporal 
abuses  of  the  Church  while  retaining  his 
reverence  for  her  spiritual  authority.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  started 
a  journal  named  VAvtnir,  of  which  the 
motto  was  **  God  and  Liberty."  Among  the 
contributors  were  the  Abbe*  Locoitiaire,  M. 
de  Montalembert,  the  Abbe  Gerbert,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  others,  who  had  all  adopted  La- 
mennais's  opinions  and  spread  them  all  over 
l«Vance.  The  paper  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
Jesuits  and  others  took  alarm  at  it,  and,  after 
it  had  been  published  a  year,  it  was  suspended 
by  the  Pope.  Lamennois  went  to  Rome  to 
Mtate  his  views,  and  to  a^k  for  a  recall  of  the 
sentence.  His  wish  was  complied  with ;  but 
in  Sept  28th,  1832,  an  encyclical  letter  was 
published  condemning  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  terms  which  implied  a  censure  of  the 
journal.  Lamennais  submitted  and  sup- 
pressed it,  but  in  1834  appeared  his  Wordt  of 
a  Believer^  which  finally  severed  his  bond 
with  the  Church.  The  revolutionary  party 
applauded  him  for  his  independence,  and  the 
lMK>k  ran  through  eight  editions  in  a  few 
months.  Ue  died  twenty  years  after,  for- 
gotten, unreconciled  to  the  Church,  and  allied 
to  the  extreme  Kepublicans.  Among  other 
works  are  The  Afairt  of  Rotne  [1836] ;  The 
People' i  Book  [1837] ;  The  Country  and  Govern- 
Muint  [1840],  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  year ;  A  Voice  frotn  Priaon  [1846]  ;  Sketch  of 
a  Philosopher  [1840-46],  etc. 

IianipB  were  in  symbolic  use  in  the  early 
Church.  Thus  they  are  found  in  the  tombs  in 
the  Catacombs,  probably  having  been  placed 
there  in  symbolism  of  faith  in  the  resurrection 
to  life.  1  n  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  lamp 
is  always  kept  burning  before  the  Reserved 
Sacrament  in  churches,  the  oil  of  which  must 
be  of  olive,  unless  the  bishop  give  leave  for 
either  oil  to  be  used,  and  the  alternative  must 
never  be  mineral  oil  except  in  cases  of  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Laaioe,  Thb  Holy. — According  to  early 
tradition,  the  lance  which  was  presented  by 
Rudolph  of  Burgundy  to  Henry  I.  of  Grer- 
many  was  made  out  of  the  nails  which  were 
used  to  fasten  Christ  to  the  Cross,  while  in  a 
Liter  tradition  it  is  said  to  be  the  spear  with 
which  His  side  was  pierced.  Innocent  VI. 
established  a  feast  in  its  honour  in  1354. 
Another  lance,  discovered  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  was  found  at  Antioch  in  1093,  and 
the  sight  of  it  much  encouraged  the  crusaders. 
The  iron  with  which  it  was  inlaid  was  brought 
to  Rome  under  Innocent  VIII.  and  preserved 
in  the  Vatican. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  name  "holy 
lance  *'  is  given  to  the  knife  used  to  pierce  the 
bread  of  the  Eacharist. 


ILftttfrum?,   Archbishop    of    Canterban\ 
was   bom   of  a  high  faxnily   of    Pavia.  in 
1005,   studied    law  at   that    univendty  itsfi 
othera  in   Italy,  and  practised   with    gnftt 
success.      It  is  supposed  that   in  un.«et*J«'>i 
times  his  family  was  exiled.      About   Wi* 
he  founded  a  school  at  Avranches,   vhi^b 
gained  distinction  from  his  great  capacity  f  jr 
teaching,  and  the  culture  of  Greek  litenooit. 
His    thoughts,    however,   bein^    turned  U< 
religion,  he  retired  to  Herluin^s  Benedicun- 
establishment    at    Bee    in     1042.       Thooiri 
unlearned,  Herluin  won  Lanfranc's  lifek>zu 
affection  by  his  great  piety.     T^infranr  becnme 
teacher  and,  in  1046,  prior  of  the  monasten. 
Anselm  being  one  of  his  pupils.     By  deoooci  • 
iug  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  marriage  vi:h 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  Duifnuac  incuned  hu 
anger ;  but  it  was  turned  into  favour  br  Lu- 
franc's  spirit  in  requesting  a  nimbler  bea-t 
than  the  sole  and  sorry  horse  of  his  oommu- 
nity,  on  which  to  fulfil  the  Duke's  commuj.' 
of  quitting  the  country.    He  went  to  Rvv» 
to  obtain  a  dispent>ation  for  the  Duke's  mur- 
riage,  and  was  present  at  the  Council  held  tlHiv 
in  1059,  at  which  he  disputed  with  Berengaiias, 
who  denied    Transubstantiatiiw.       In   10m 
Lanfranc  reluctantly  became  Abbot  o!  St. 
Stephen's  Abbey,  Caen,  refused  the  Aivli- 
bishopric  of  Rouen  in  1067,  and  was  only  ondtr 
great    pressure    consecrated   Archbi^op  \fi 
Canterbur>%  amidst  the  ruins  of  its  cathedni 
on  August  29th,  1070.     Having  second  bii 
status  by  receiving  the  pallium  at  Rome, 
Lanfranc  obtained  a  decree  by  which  Chim:h 
property  was  to  be  restored,  and  which  enaU«<i  a^ 
lawsuit  to  be  brought  against  Odo,  the  KiofV 
brother.     The  cause  was  ai^ed  three  da^* 
on  Penenden  Heath,  and  judgment  given  for 
the  Archbishop.     In  1076  he  rebuilt  Culler- 
bury  Cathedral,  and  in  1077  atteched  to  it 
a  Benedictine  monastery.     Lanfranc  adjasK^. 
in  1079,  the  rehitions  o*f  the  Sees  of  York  and 
Dublin  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  by  ckiminr 
their  canonical  obedience  to  the  Fiiinat4>,  vhilr 
he  supported  the  Royal  Supremacy  over  tbf 
Churdi,  and  its  independence  of  Rome,  en- 
couraging the  King  in  his  refusal  of  homap' 
to  the  Pope.     Six  Councils  were  hdd  frvra 
1072  to  1086,  which  pronounced  on  poiot^of 
ritual,  precedence,  simony,  and  oelibary,  tht 
ruling  on  the  last-named  being  that  no  ft^ 
bendary  should  be  married,  and  that  vbik 
those  priests  already  married  should  not  be 
obliged  to  part  vrith  their  wives,  those  that 
were  single  should  continue  so,  and  that  m 
future  no  person  should  be  ordained  till  tht\ 
had  first  promised  not  to  marry.     In  coo- 
f ormity  with  the  canons  of  the  Laodicean  ami 
Sardican  Councils,  prohibiting  bishops'  see^  '^ 
small  towns,  that  of  Lichfield  was  remowd  to 
Chester,   Selsey  to    Chichester,  Ehnhao  t*> 
Thetford,   Sherbom  and  Bamsboiy  to  Oki 
Harum,  all  in  1075;   Wells  to  Bath,  lO^- 
Dorchester  to  Lincoln,    1095.     The  V»  */ 
Saliebury,  compiled  by  Osmund,  was  sanctioDt^ 
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by  the  Archbiahop,  1 D80.  He  aliio  devised  the 
separation  of  the  civil  and  eodeaiaatical  oouita 
,1086].  Lanfranc  died,  May  24th,  1089,  of  a 
lever,  at  the  monastery,  Canterbury,  and  was 
biihtKi  in  the  cathedral.  Among  his  writings 
are,  Ik  Corpore  tt  Sanguine  Domini  Xoatriy  a 
d£i<^oce  of  Traosabstantiation  against  Beren- 
garius*  teaching,  pablished  by  Dom  Luc 
d'Achery,  1647,  with  Lanfranc^s  Commentary 
OH  the  Epittlet  of  St.  Paul,  Notes  upon  eome 
Omfennees  of  Caeeian,  A  Book  of  Letters^  etc. 
His  Deereta  pro  ordine  Benedicti  is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  Benedictine  rule  to  the  circnm- 
fttances  of  his  new  monastery  at  Canterbury. 

Laage,  Joachim,  a  German  Pietist,  was 
b«'rn  in  Altmark  in  1670.  After  studying  at 
Qoedlingen  and  Iklagdeburg,  he  went  to 
U'ipsic,  where  he  met  F&anckb  [q.v.l  whom 
ho  accompanied  to  Erfurt  and  Halle.  He  went 
to  Berlin  in  1693,  and  in  1709  became  Pro- 
{e»or  of  Theology  at  Halle,  and  died  there  in 
1744.  Lange  is  the  author  of  several  works, 
many  of  them  controversial.  While  disput- 
incr  with  Ldscher  he  wrote  the  Idea  of  Pseudo- 
^nhodox  Theology t  Sincere  iV>ir«,  Mighty  Middle 
I'-ithy  etc. ;  and  against  the  philosopher  Wolff, 
The  Cauae  of  God,  A  Modest  Enquiry^  etc. 

Lang'ton,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of 
Cantbrbuby. — His  birthplace  is  claimed  by 
Lini-olnshire  (from  the  existonco  of  Lang- 
ton,  near  Spilsby),  by  Devonshire,  and  by 
Sussex.  His  parents,  described  as  *<fideles 
et  devoti/'  were  possibly  of  the  York- 
iihire  family  of  that  name.  Stephen  studied 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  gaining  distinction 
for  his  learning,  and  becoming  its  chan- 
ctfllor,  in  power  if  not  in  name.  At  this 
time  began  his  intimacy  with  Lothario  Conti, 
who.  on  his  election  as  Pope  Innocent  III. 
in  1198,  sent  for  Langton,  and  entrusted 
him  with  literary  and  political  matters.  In 
l20->,  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury',  a  complication  arose  from 
hval  ncnoinations  by  King  John  and  the 
monks  of  Canterbury.  Each  party  re- 
fr-rred  the  matter  to  Rome.  Innocent  caused 
LftDgton,  now  a  Cardinal,  to  be  elected 
|^I>ecember,  1206],  a  step  in  accordance  both 
with  his  scheme  of  securing  the  ascendancy 
of  Rome  over  foreign  Churches,  and  also 
with  his  appreciation  of  virtue  and  talent. 
Uis  appointment  was  resented  by  the  King, 
and  on  his  consecration  by  the  Pope  at 
Viterbo  [June  17th,  1207],  John  expelled 
the  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  who  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  election.  A  meeting  between 
the  King  and  Langton  at  Winchester  failing 
to  produce  a  reconciliation.  Innocent  laid  an 
interdict  on  the  country.  Langton  retired  to 
Pontigny  for  six  years,  occupying  himself 
^tb  literary  pursuits.  I>nring  this  period  the 
King  held  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  the 
P&pal  envojrs  and  with  Lojigton,  was  excom- 
municated and  threatened  with  a  crusade,  and 
iin.dly  yielded,  even  consenting  to  be  a  vassal 


of  the  See  of  Rome.  Archbishop  Langton 
was  sent  for,  when  he  absolved  the  King  at 
Winchester  and  celebrated  the  Eucharist. 
Langton  found  two  tyrannies  dominant — ^thc 
nobles  and  people  oppressed  by  the  King, 
and  the  rights  6t  the  Church  usurped  by  thu 
Papal  Legate.  His  work  now  was  to  obtain 
freedom  from  both,  and  he  showed  singular 
independence  in  risking  censure  from  Homo. 
Organising  with  groat  courage  and  wisdom 
the  barons'  struggle  for  freedom,  he  forced 
upon  the  King  the  revival  of  the  **  Laws  of 
the  Confessor  "  and  of  Henry  I.  as  embodied 
in  the  great  Charter,  signed  June  loth,  1215. 
Innocent  avenged  this  humiliation  of  his 
vassal  by  revoking  the  Magna  Charta  and 
suspending  Langton,  who,  the  same  year, 
attended,  as  Cardinal,  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council,  hoping  to  make  his  case  heard,  but 
was  coldly  received  by  the  Pope,  and  detained 
as  a  state  prisoner.  King  John  and  Pope 
Innocent  died  in  1216.  In  1218  Langton  m- 
tumed  to  England,  further  secured  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Charter,  and  eventually  procured 
the  recall  of  the  Legate.  In  1220  the  Arch- 
bishop recrowned  the  young  King  Henry 
III.,  and  caused  the  remains  of  Thomas  u 
Beeket  to  be  translated  from  the  crypt  to  a 
costly  shrine  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  A 
Council  was  held  by  him  in  1222  at  Osnoy, 
near  Oxford,  at  which  important  canons  wero 
passed ;  and  at  another,  at  Westminster,  122G 
an  attempt  made  by  the  Pope  to  obtain 
certain  prebends  for  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
defeated.  Langton  welcomed  the  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  Friars  as  missionors  to  the 
wretched  and  criminal  settlers  in  towns.  His 
last  years  were  passed  in  retirement  at  the 
Manor  House  of  Slindon,  in  Sussex,  his  brother 
Simon,  whom  he  had  appointed^  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  acting  lor  him.*  The  Arch- 
bishop died  July  9th,  1228.  That  he  was 
deeply  read  in  the  Bible  is  shown  by  his  com- 
mentaries on  Old  Testament  books,  while  his 
writings  include,  as  subjects,  a  life  of  Richard 
I. ;  a  Canticle  on  our  Lord's  passion :  a 
sermon  on  the  Holy  Virgin ;  and  two  other 
pieces  said  to  be  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
library.  One  of  the  earliest  Norman-French 
miracle  plays,  a  Life  of  Mahomet^  and  a  Life  of 
Beeket,  are  attributed  to  him.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Cave,  Sist,  Lit.^^,  703. 

Ijaodicea.  Council  of. — The  date  of  the 
Synod  of  Laodioea  is  uncertain.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  prior  to  that  of 
Nicssa,  but  it  has  now  been  proved  to  have 
taken  place  later  than  344  a.o.,  probably 
about  363.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sum- 
moned in  order  that  the  clergy  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia  might  meet  together  to  censure 
some  who  were  reviving  the  Homoonsian 
controversy,  and  to  choose  men  of  spproved 
faith  for  the  episcopate.  They  agreed  upon 
sixty  canons,  whicii  are  still  extant.  The  last 
of  these  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
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Holy  Scripture,  and  this  document  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  It  omits  the  Old  Testament  Apo- 
crypha.    [See  Wetteott  on  the  Canon. "] 

IiapBe. — In  the  Church  of  England,  if  the 
patron  does  not  present  a  clergyman  to  a 
benefice  within  six  months  of  its  falling  vacant, 
the  patronage  lapses  to  the  bishop ;  if  he  fails 
to  present  in  six  months,  it  further  lapses  to 
the  archbishop ;  and  six  months  afterward  to 
the  Crown.  Thus  if  the  archbishop  be  the 
patron,  the  sovereign  can  present  six  months 
after  the  first  vacancy. 

^  ZApsed. — Those  who  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion denied  the  faith.  Such  on  their  repent- 
ance were  received  back  into  the  congregation, 
and  it  was  held  a  g^evous  offence  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  if  tibey  refused  to  receive  and 
reconcile  the  penitent.  But  though  recon- 
ciled, they  were  excluded  from  all  ecclesiastical 
power  and  government,  and  remained  classed 
among  **  the  penitents."  They  could  not  be 
ordained,  or,  if  they  lapsed  after  ordination, 
they  were  not  suffered  to  resume  their  office 
on  their  reconciliation.  Some  exceptions, 
however,  were  probably  made  to  this  str^^ 
rule,  when  it  was  deemed  to  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  Church  that  it  should  be  suspended. 

Ziardxier,  Nathaniel,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish critic,  was  bom  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent, 
in  1684.  He  belonged  to  a  body  of  English 
Presbyterians  who  had  become  Unitarians. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joshua 
01dfiel((  a  Unitarian  minister  of  eminence. 
Lardner  spent  more  than  three  years  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  studied  under  Graevius 
and  Burmann,  and  was  then  some  time  at 
Leydcn.  He  returned  to  England  in  1703, 
and  continued  his  theological  studies,  but  did 
not  begin  to  pjreach  till  he  was  twenty-five. 
He  became  private  chaplain  to  Lady  Ireby, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  remained  with  her  till  her  death  in  1729. 
He  then  became  lecturer  at  the  chapel  in  Old 
Jewry,  and  died  in  1768.  Lardner  was  not  a 
popular  preacher,  being  defective  in  his  elo- 
cution and  lacking  the  power  to  modulate  his 
voice,  on  account  of  his  deafness.  But  his 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  and  his 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  have  gained 
him  a  place  among  the  ablest  apologists  for 
Christianity  that  we  have. 

IiaseOy  John  A,  or  Jan  Labki,  was  bom 
at  Warsaw  in  1499.  He  was  the  younger  son 
of  a  noble  Polish  family,  and  was  educated 
for  the  Church.  He  visited  Louvain,  Ziirich, 
and  Basle,  where  he  resided  with  Erasmus, 
and  on  his  return  to  Poland  was  promoted ; 
but  in  1636  he  was  offered  the  See  of  Cuja- 
vein,  which  he  refused,  stating  that  he  agreed 
with  the  Beformers.  He  went  to  Frie^and, 
where  he  foiuded  and  consolidated  a  Re- 
formed Church;  but  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Interim  there  in  1549  he  was  compelled 


to  seek  shelter  in  E^land.  Edward  \1. 
appointed  him  Superintendent  of  the  Con- 
gregations of  Foreign  Protestants  (Genuji, 
Belgian,  French  and  Italian)  in  London,  aiiii 
the  Church  of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery  in 
Austin  Friars,  now  the  Dutch  Church,  w^i 
granted  to  him,  and  permission  to  nae  his  ovn 
ceremonies.  He  published  in  Latin  the  htn* 
vice  used  by  his  Church,  and  this  aerrio; 
contains  a  form  of  confession  and  absolutioii 
from  which  some  phrases  were  added  to  th«: 
second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Lasoo  was  obliged 
to  leave  England  with  his  cong^gation,  and 
after  many  hardships  they  arrived  at  Emden  in 
1554;  but  just  as  they  werepreparing^  to  setdi- 
down,  Lasco  was  re-caUed  to  his  countiT, 
King  Si^smund  being  favourable  to  the 
Keformation.  He  was  appointed  in  1535 
Superintendent  of  the  Reformed  Coogi^ 
gations  of  Little  Poland,  and  died  there  in 
1560.  The  Bible  was  translated  into  Poliidi 
under  his  supervision. 

Last  Things,  The  Foua. — ^Death,  judg- 
ment, heaven,  helL    [Eschatolooy.] 

Lateran,  St.  John  op. — ^The  chief  l»silica 
of  Bome,  so-called  from  the  name  of  lAterunui, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  and  to  whoa 
the  site  formerly  belonged.  The  palace  be- 
longing to  it  was  given  to  the  Pope  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  V.  Constantine  built  the  basilica, 
adorned  it  richly,  and  gave  large  endowmenta 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  clergy.  It  mu 
rebuilt  by  Pope  Innocent  X. 

The  Lateran  Oouncils  were  so  called  froos 
being  held  in  this  church.  The  first  of  these 
(or  Ninth  General  Council)  was  held  in  March, 
1123,  and  dealt  principally  with  the  subject  of 
investiture,  in  which  it  followed  ^e  decree 
of  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  Twenty-two 
canons  were  drawn  up  by  this  Council :  taa 
of  these  forbade  simony,  and  othen  forbade 
the  marriages  of  the  higher  orders  of  prierts- 

The  Second  Lateran  Council,  held  m  Apnlt 
1139,  was  attended  by  1,000  bi8h<^  nhm 
Pope  Innocent  II.  had  assembled  to  confnte 
the  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  It  pat 
forth  thirty  canons :  the  first  against  lat* 
investitures;  the  second  and  ninth  ihovX 
excommunications ;  the  fourth  conceniinf 
ecclesiastical  habits;  the  sixth  against  idk 
moral  priests ;  the  seventh  forbids  &e  heaiinf 
of  masses  said  bv  such ;  the  eighth  restniitf 
priests  and  monks  from  exercising  the  pio- 
fessions  of  law  and  physic;  the  tenth  it 
against  laymen  who  take  tithes ;  the  thirteenth 
against  usurers,  whom  it  deprives  of  Chiistiaii 
burial ;  the  fourteenth  imposes  a  like  ponisk- 
ment  on  those  who  fight  only  to  show  their 
bravery;  the  fifteen^  excommunicates  the 
strikers  of  priests;  the  seventeenth  forbids 
marriages  of  near  kindred ;  the  twenty-fiift 
excludes  the  children  of  priests  from  the 
priesthood ;  the  twenty-third  is  against  AiDold 
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of  Breada  and  his  foUowen;  the  twenty- 
ninth  against  those  who  made  warlike  in- 
Btrameiits  for  the  infidels. 

The  Third  Lateran  Council  was  held  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1179  for  the  pur- 
p(Me  of  opposing  the  Emperor  Frederick  I., 
who  had  set  up  three  Anti-Popes  in  opposition 
to  the  Popes  Of  Bome.  It  was  designed 
also  to  oondemnr  the  opinions  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  or  Gathari.  It  issued  twenty-seven 
canons  :  the  iirst  concerns  the  election 
cf  the  popes  of  Bome ;  the  second  revokes  the 
ordination  of  anti-popes ;  the  third  regulates 
the  age  of  bishops,  curates,  and  archdeacons ; 
the  fifth  pre8cnbi98  that  no  derk  be  ordained 
without  a  title  to  some  benefice;  the  sixth 
orders  prelates  to  give  notice  before  excom- 
mnnicatton,  and  forbids  friars  to  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  chapter  or  their  superior ; 
the  eighth  forbids  the  expectation  of  bene- 
fices ;  the  eleventh  is  against  immoral  clergy; 
the  twdfth  forbids  meddling  with  temporal  af- 
hin;  the  thirteenth  and  foiurteenth  are  against 
ploralities ;  the  fifteenth  orders  that  Church 
iroodd  may  only  be  employed  for  the  use  of  the 
Caarch;  the  sixteenth  regulates  the  resolu- 
tions of  chapters ;  the  eighteenth  orders  the 
erecting  of  prseceptorial  prebends  in  cathe- 
drals ;  the  nineteenth  excommunicates  secular 
IVwers  that  pretend  to  have  a  right  over  the 
Church;  the  twentieth  forbids  tournaments; 
the  twenty-fourth  forbids  furnishing  the 
infidels  with  arms ;  the  twenty-fifth  prohibits 
the  giving  of  the  communion  to  public 
oaQren :  the  twenty-sixth  forbids  Christians 
to  live  with  Jews,  Saracens,  etc. ;  the  twenty- 
seventh  excommunicates  the  C^thari,  Pate- 
rinea,  and  other  so-called  heretics,  and 
threatens  with  a  like  sentence  those  who 
defend  or  harbonr  them. 

The  Fourth  General  Lateran  Council  (called 
Tkf  Great  because  of  the  vast  number  of  pre- 
lates who  assisted  at  it)  was  convened  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1216.  The  Patriarchs  of  Con- 
f^tantinople  and  Jerusalem  assisted  in  person, 
and  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  sent 
deputies,  and  besides  them  there  were  seventy- 
one  ardibishops,  and  340  bishops,  and  above 
HOO  abbots  and  priors,  as  well  as  ambassadors 
from  most  of  the  sovereign  princes.  The 
most  important  of  the  seventy  chapters  in 
vhich  the  dedaions  of  the  Council  were  formu- 
I'ited  are  as  follow :  the  first  approves  the 
term  *' transubatantiation ;  *'  the  second  con- 
demns the  errors  of  the  Abbot  Joachim; 
the  third  to  the  ninth  treat  of  the  way  of 
rooting  out  heretics,  forbid  preaching  without 
due  approval,  and  regulate  the  Inquisition ;  the 
("leri^th  orders  the  establishment  of  prebends 
for  scholars  and  divines ;  the  twelfth  orders  the 
reformation  of  the  religious  orders,  while  the 
thirteenth  forbids  the  founding  of  any  new 
c>ne>j;  the  fourteenth  is  against  the  im- 
morality of  the  clergy ;  the  fifteenth  ordains 
punishment  to  those  wanting  in  sobriety, 
kud  the  sixteenth  regulates  their  life  and 


behaviour ;  the  seventeenth  respects  the  divine 
office;  the  nineteenth  forbids  the  exposing 
of  profane  household  stufE  or  furniture  in  the 
churches;  the  twenty-first  commands  all 
persons  to  confess  at  least  once  a  year  to 
their  curate,  and  to  communicate  at  the  feast 
of  Easter ;  the  twenty-second  orders  phy- 
sicians to  make  their  patients  send  for  con- 
fessors ;  the  twenty-fourth  speaks  of  elections ; 
the  twenty-fifth  and  following  are  about 
election  to  benefices;  the  twenty -ninth  for- 
bids pluralities;  the  thirtieth  hinders  the 
sons  of  canons  from  succeeding  to  their 
father's  benefices;  the  thirty-second  and 
thirty-third  are  about  the  stipend  of  curates ; 
the  thirty-sixth  is  concerning  appeals;  the 
forty-sixUi,  concerning  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges ;  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first,  aboUt  mar- 
riages ;  the  sixty-first  forbids  to  expose  lightly 
the  relics  of  the  saints ;  the  sixty-fourth  is 
against  regulars  who  accept  money  for  re- 
ceiving persons  into  any  religious  order ;  the 
sixty-seventh  and  sixty-eighth  are  against  the 
usury  of  the  Jews. 

The  Fifth  Lateran  Council,  though  it  lasted 
from  1612to  1618,  is  not  of  great  importance, 
as  it  was  held  chiefly  in  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  whidi  had  been  summoned 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  to  curb 
the  ambition  of  Pope  Julius  II.  His  counter- 
move  was  to  summon  a  Council  at  the  Lateran 
which  annulled  the  decrees  of  Pisa.  His 
death  took  place  whilst  the  Council  was 
sitting,  but  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  took  care 
that  it  should  effect  no  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

l^atimer,  Hugh,  an  eminent  bishop  and 
Protestant  martyr,  was  bom  at  Thurcaston, 
near  Leicester,  about  1490,  the  son  of  a  yeo- 
man. He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  his 
native  place  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he 
was  entered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1514,  being 
afterwards  ordained  at  Lincoln.  At  first  he 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
faith,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
argued  for  it  on  the  occasion  of  taking  his 
B.i).  degree  in  1624 ;  but  Thomas  Bilney 
going  afterwards  to  his  room  and  discussing 
with  him  in  private  convinced  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformers, 
and  he  gradually  accepted  them.  In  the 
dispute  concerning  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  Latimer 
took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  King, 
which  was  rewarded  by  his  being  made  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  appointed  soon  after 
to  a  living  in  Wiltshire.  Other  contro- 
versies in  which  he  took  part  ended  less 
happily,  and  he  succeeded,  by  his  outspoken 
plaiimess,  in  making  numerous  enemies.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  was  so  displeased  at  a  sermon 
he  heard,  that  he  forbade  the  Beformer  to 
preach  agpiin  at  the  University,  and  com- 
plained to  Cirdinal  Wolsey  on  the  subject. 
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Wolsey  examined  Latimer  privately,  and  gave  I 
him  full  sanction  to  preach  as  he  liked.  Ho  i 
80  exer9ised  this  privilege  that- he  became  the  | 
most  celebrated  preacher  of  his  day,  and  his  | 
Hermons  have  retained  their  position  among 
English  classics,  marvellous  in  their  clear- 
ness and  homeliness  of  expression.  He 
was  appointed  in  1535  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Worcester,  which  had  been  hitherto  much 
neglected,  so  that  the  clergy  there  were  more 
ignorant  than  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
and  Latimer  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
effecting  a  reform  of  such  a  state  of  afEairs, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  his  efforts  met 
with  both  within  the  diocese  and  at  Court. 
In  1539  the  King  published  the  Aet  of  the  Six 
Articles f  which  enforced  belief  in  Transubstan- 
tiation  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Latimer  had  come  to  London  to 
obtain  medical  advice,  and  he  now  took 
the  opportanity  of  publicly  disclaiming  his 
assent  to  the  Six  Articles.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
resigned  their  sees,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  Bishop  Gardiner,  Latimer  was  imprisoned 
for  a  short  time  in  the  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  After  being  released  he  lived 
in  obscurity,  forbidden  to  preach,  or  to  come 
within  a  few  nules  of  London  or  of  his  old 
diocese,  and  in  1546  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  With  the  opening  of  King  Edward's 
reign  Latimer  began  to  preach  again,  refusing 
to  accept  his  old  bishopric,  since  he  felt  that 
his  true  mission  was  as  a  preacher.  People 
crowded  to  the  churches  to  hear  him,  and  he 
often  preached  before  the  King,  who  was 
much  under  his  influence.  In  1553  King 
Edward  died,  and  Latimer  was  again  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  was  brought  to  trial  to  answer 
to  various  accusations  of  heresy.  He  was 
burnt  at  Oxford  with  Bishop  Ridley,  on  16th 
October,  1565. 

Latin  Churoh.    [Rome,  Church  op.] 

Latin  Cklte,  St.  John  before  the, 
[6'.  Joannes  Evan,  ante  Fort,  Zat,]. — ^A  fes- 
tival celebrated  on  May  6th,  the  anniversary' 
of  the  supposed  deliverauce  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  from  martyrdom.  It  is  related 
by  Tertullian  and  St.  Jerome  that  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  took  place  at  Ephesus 
under  Domitian,  and  that  St.  John  was  seized 
and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  cast  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil  before  the  Porta 
Latina.  When  released  he  was  not  only  un- 
injured, but  seemed  to  be  endowed  'with 
renewed  health  and  strength.  He  was  accord- 
ingly banished  to  Patmos.  The  legend  is  not 
mentioned  by  contemporary  authors ;  and  late 
criticism  places  the  sojourn  in  Patmos  much 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Domitian,  probably 
in  that  of  Nero. 

Ziatin,  Sehvicb  in.— The  sajring  of  the 
prayers  and  services  of  the  Church  "in  a 


tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people,*'  w» 
one  of  the  first  subjects  to  which  the  Relan&ep« 
of  the  sixteenth  century  tamcMl  their  attenticin 
In  fact  wo  may  say  that  the  Beformati*.^ 
Acts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  cog. 
fined  to  thia.  The  Bible  was  translated  inu- 
English,  and  set  up  in  churches ;  the  lAUnj 
also  was  translated  into  English,  to  be  foUoir*4 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.*,  by  the  abohuua 
of  Latin  use,  except  in  uniFersitiea  and  <Ahii 
places  of  learning. 

The  Roman  Churoh  is  professedly  nnwillio; 
to  allow  the  Mass  to  be  said  in  other  tban  dead 
languages,  though  Latin  is  not  the  only  (mt. 
llius  in  some  plaoes  it  is  said  in  Greek,  in 
others  in  Syriac,  in  Coptic,  and  in  Slavooii. 
Latin  is,  however,  by  &r  the  most  oommoc 
It   is  not  denied  that  the  public  worship  vss 
originally  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  varica^ 
nations ;  but  as  a  langfuage  gradually  oea^ 
to  be  the  vernacular,  aa  Latin  did,the'Chuiit 
was  unwilling  to  alter,  and  no   inatanee  is  on 
record  of   a  change    in  this  respect  beicz 
allowed  by  the  Roman  Church,  though  Umr 
are    a   tew    cases    where    newly    converted 
nations  have  had  the  Mass  in  tke  venaci- 
lar.     The   Council  of    Trent    declan^  tJi 
Mass  in  the  vernacular  to  be  "  inexpedient" 
The  reasons  given  for  this  prohibition  ai> 
twofold.     First  it  is  alleged  that  the  ancient 
rites    should    be    most    jealously  goardeii, 
lest  error  might  slip  in  unawares  through 
change,   the   purity  of  doctrine   be  endan- 
gered, or  the  reverence  of  the  people  dimia- 
ished.     Secondly,  it  is  said  that  the  nnifonsity 
of  language  in  all  lands  impresses  upon  wor- 
shippers everywhere  the  unity  of  the  Chnrrh. 
And  it  is  added  that  as  each  worshij^r  may 
possess  a  translation  side  by  side  witii  th^ 
Latin  formulary,    he  knows  what  u  gtisc 
on. 

lliat  the  rendering  of  the  Latin  into  tb^ 
vernacular,  however,  at  the  Reformation,  gar^ 
a  wonderful  impetus  to  an  intelligent  ose  oi 
the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy,  is  evident  U  any 
student  of  history.  So  entirely  did  it  cos- 
mend  itself  to  the  English  nation,  that  vbea 
the  nation  returned  for  a  while  to  the  Booua 
obedience  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  take  away  the  English  Bibk 
though  at  first  the  translation  had  been  fiercely 
opposed  by  the  Roman  Church. 

]&atitndinarian8. — Bishop  Bamet,  i^ 
his  History  of  His  Oxen  Times,  thus  (fefiw* 
this  party  :  "  They  loved  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  and  the  Liturgy,  and  could  w?U 
live  under  them,  but  they  did  not  think  it  un- 
lawful to  live  under  another  form.  They .  •  • 
allowed  a  great  freedom  both  in  philoeft^Ay 
and  in  divinity,  from  whence  they  were  caB«J 
*Men  of  Latitude.'"  The  Latitudinaiiacs 
derived  their  peculiar  tenets  from  the  writine* 
of  Arminius  and  his  pupil  Epi8eq>iuB,  of  tlif 
University  of  Leyden.  The  opinions  of  the* 
two  were  introduced  into  England  by  Jo^ 
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alee  in  the  seTenteenth  century.  One  great 
m  of  the  LatJtodinarian  system  was  to  unite 
1  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  Roman 
itliolics,  into  one  communion  ;  and  in  order 
effect  this,  as  John  Hales  writes  in  his  tract 
iscnism, "  latargies  and  public  forms  of  scr- 
ee" should  be  "  so  framed  as  that  they  ad- 
itted  oot  of  particular  and  private  fancies, 
it  contained  only  such  things  as  those  in 
hicb  all  Christians  do  agree."  Again  in  the 
me  tract,  he  writes,  "  Remove  from  them 
.#.,  the  liturgies)  whatever  is  scandalous  to 
ly  party,  and  leave  nothing  but  what  all 
;Tee  on/*  Thus  to  please  me  Arians,  the 
odhead  of  the  Saviour  might  be  given  up,  and 
eNicene  Creed  revised;  and  indeed  it  is  veir 
fficult  to  see  what  part  of  the  Christian  faith 
>dM  remain,  if  this  ^stem  were  to  be  adopted 
the  role  of  the  Church.  Among  the  more 
itnent  Latitudinarians  were  GhiBingworth, 
e  friend  of  Hales,  Theophilus  Ghde,  John 
nith,  Whicfacot,  Cndworth,  Burnett,  Ardi- 
pbop  Tillotson,  and  in  more  recent  times 
r.  Arnold  and  Dean  Stanley.  Not  indeed 
at  these  in  all  points  would  agree  with  the 
treme  opinionii  of  Hales.  One  fundamental 
indple  of  this  school  of  divines  is  the  all- 
ffideocy  of  Scripture,  explained  by  each 
in  for  himself,  according  to  his  own  private 
dffment ;  hence  they  have  been  led  to  look 
i^n  the  sjrstem  of  the  Church  and  many  of 
I  doctrines  as  little,  if  anything,  more  than 
itters  of  opinion.  Thus,  in  the  tunes  of  the 
uarts  they  looked  upon  Church  govem- 
pDt,  which  waa  then  the  ^^reat  controversy 
the  day,  as  a  thing  in  itself  indifferent. 
» lame  opinion  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Arnold 
his  volume  On  tks  Church  :  **  The  form  of 
)  ^vemment  is  fixed  by  law,  a  law  in  its 
tidn  framed  by  man.  .  .  The  Church,  as 
I  h,  has  no  divinely  appointed  government.** 
'.  more  generally,  the  same  writer  says :  '*  The 
rfectioD  of  Cluistian  doctrine  consisted  in 
'irly  Doderstanding  that  Christ's  death  had 
Fi'lt^red  all  priesthoods,  sacrifices,  and  cere- 
•niM,  for  the  time  to  come,  unimportant.*' 
'  try  to  unite  in  one  all  who  are  striving 
*'  r  good,  and  fighting  against  evil,  is  a 
3i«»«rorthy  object ;  at  the  same  time  it 
»aJd  be  remembered  that  no  true  or  lasting 
joQ  cam  be  looked  for  by  the  giving  up  of 
d  principles  and  convictions,  or  by  looking 
•0  them  as  mere  matters  of  unimportant 
tail. 

'^^r  the  Reatontion,  in  1660,  this  school 
^aaed  greatly  in  influence,  many  of  its 
m^iers  occupying  high  positions  in  the 
QTuh.  In  the  present  day  the  Latitudi- 
riaos  form  a  considerable  section  of  the 
arch  of  England,  many  of  their  number 
in^  mAed  for  great  learning  and  piety. 

latria  [Gk.  Utnia, "  service  "]— A  word 
HhI  in  theology  to  the  service  and  worship 
•  ftnly  to  God,  and  lawfully  offered  to  Him 
ne.     It  is   distLoguished  in  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church  from  dulia,  the  veneration 
paid  to  saints  and  angels ;  and  from  hyp^rdulia, 
the  special  veneration  due  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  cannot,  however,  receive  ia^rta, 
because  she  is  a  creature  of  God. 


Ziatrocininm. 
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Itotter-Day  Qaints.    [Mokmoit.] 

Itoadf  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  bom  October  7th,  1673,  at 
Reading,  where  his  father  was  a  dothier  in 
good  circumstances.  He  was  educated  till 
1689  at  the  Reading  Free  School,  where  he 
gave  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  Thence 
he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1600,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1601  was  or- 
dained priest.  The  tone  of  Oxford  was  Cal- 
vinistic,  but  Laud  was  under  the  influence  of 
Buckeridge,  and  through  a  course  of  studies 
based  on  the  Fathers,  the  Councils,  and  Ecde- 
siastical  historians,  instead  of  the  system  of 
Geneva,  he  developed  views  on  baptism  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  which,  though 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  the  Anglican 
Reformed  Church,  ran  counter  to  the  Puritan 
theory,  -and  exdteid  the  charge  of  Poi>6ry.  In 
1606  Laud  solemnised  the  marriage  of  the 
Earl  of  Devon  and  Lady  Rich,  with  whom  the 
Earl  was  living  while  her  husband  was  still 
alive  ;  a  step  he  afterwards  deeply  mourned, 
observing  the  anniversary  as  a  fkst,  and  allud- 
ing to  it  in  hi«  diary  as  '*  my  cross  about  the 
Earl  of  Devon's  marriage.''  He  was  given 
successively  the  livings  of  Stanford,  1607 ; 
North  Eilworth,  1608,  and  Cuckstone,  ex- 
changing the  latter  for  Norton  on  account  of 
ill-health,  from  which  he  suffered  much 
throughout  life.  He  had  previously  ex- 
changed North  Eilworth  K>r  the  living 
of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essex.  In  1611  he 
was  elected  Prudent  of  St.  John's,  in 
spite  of  Abbot's  opposition.  By  Neile's  in- 
fluence he  was  appointed  one  of  King  James's 
chaplains,  and  m  1616  Desn  of  Gloucester. 
Here  Laud  attracted  notice  as  a  church  res- 
torer. The  authorised  externals  of  religion 
had  been  so  neglected  or  destroyed,  that 
Laud's  zeal  for  order  found  continual  occu- 
pation in  bringing  things,  as  the  King  said, 
*'  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  in  his  own 
brain."  His  acts  were  legal,  but  everj'  step 
from  Calvinism  was  held  to  be  a  step  towards 
Popery,  and  was  combated  according!}'. 
Laud's  opponents  did  not  recognise  his  wish 
to  defend  the  Church  equally  against 
Romanism  and  Calvinism,  nor  their  own  ten- 
dency to  ignore  the  Church's  teaching  while 
professing  to  be  its  members.  In  1617  he 
went  to  Scotland  with  the  King,  with  whose 
project  of  strengthening  the  Episcopal  Church 
Laud  S3rmpathi8ed,  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  it.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Nov.  18th, 
1621,  and  made  visitations  of  the  diocese  in 
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1622  and  1625,  when  the  fabrio  and  service 
of  the  churches  received  his  care  and  pecu- 
niary help.  He  was  employed  to  combat 
Fisher  the  Jesuit  in  his  attempt  to  proselytise 
the  Ck)untesB  of  Buckingham,  and  though  in 
her  case  Laud's  arguments  were  only  tem- 
porarily successful,  they  confirmed  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  faith  and  remain  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  The  charge  of  Popery 
was  raised  against  Laud  from  his  restric- 
Uons  on  preaching,  the  relaxation  of  statutes 
against  Papists,  and  his  intimacy  with  Buck- 
ingham at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  match. 
He  had  powerful  enemies  in  the  Lord  Keeper 
Williams  and  Archbishop  Abbot;  their  in- 
fluence, however,  did  not  disturb  his  favour 
with  the  King  nor  with  Prince  Charles,  who, 
on  his  accession  in  1625,  appointed  Laud  to 
preach  on  the  opening  of  Parliament.  He 
was  also  called  upon  for  a  list  of  noted  clergy 
with  the  distinguishing  "  orthodox "  and 
"  Puritan "  to  each  name,  as  guide  to  the 
King  in  the  customary  appointment  of  new 
chaplains,  and  was  made  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee who  arranged  the  coronation  cere- 
moniaL  In  1626  Laud  was  raised  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  made  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  when  he  requested  the 
King  to  attend  the  prayers  as  well  as  sermon 
on  Sundays,  and  to  permit  the  service  to  con- 
tinue uninterrupted  by  his  entrance.  Laud 
admitted  the  accusation  by  Parliament  that 
he  was  the  author  of  certain  of  the  King's 
speeches,  saying,  "  Being  com^nanded  to  &e 
.service,  I  hope  it  shall  not  now  be  made  my 
cHme  that  I  was  trusted  by  my  sovereign." 
He  was  deputed  to  issue  instructions  urging 
the  clergy  to  support  the  Loan  for  Denmark, 
and,  in  1628,  to  answer  the  remonstranoe  from 
Parliament  that  alleged  increase  of  Popery  in 
Ireland,  the  secret  Eomanism  of  himself  and 
Neile,  and  the  abuse  by  Buckingham  of  his 
many  offices.  Laud's  tone  in  the  reply  was 
not  conciliatory.  He  had  been  made  Privy 
Councillor  in  1627,  and  in  1628,  on  the  death 
of  Buckingham,  became  the  Kmg^s  foremost 
adviser,  and,  in  consequence,  the  numerous 
unpopular  measures  at  this  time  were  indis- 
criminately attributed  to  hiuL  He  was  trans- 
lated, July  15th,  1628,  to  the  See  of  London, 
and  his  instructions  to  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury in  reference  to  lecturers,  created  great 
discontent  among  the  C^vinists,  already  ex- 
asperated by  the  declaration  prefixed  to  the 
reprint  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  the 
House  of  Commons  protested  they  held  only 
in  ^e  sense  in  which  they  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reig^.  In  1630 
Laud  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  which  he  took  the  deepest 
interest  tlm>ughout  life.  He  caused  its  for- 
gotten statutes  to  be  searched  for  and  set  in 
order,  established  canonries  in  connection  with 
the  professorships  of  Hebrew  and  public  ora- 
tory, and  aprofessorship  of  Arabic.  To  St.  John's 
CoUege  he  added  a  new  quadrangle,  enlarged 


its  library,  and  bmlt  a  new  one,  prscotz 
it  with  a  great  number  of  Taloal^  pape: 
books,  and  manuscripts  in  noany  langiia&i 
He  also,  in  1631,  set  on  foot  the  relraiJdii 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  1633  Laud  actons 
panied  the  King  to  Scotland.  The  di^is 
tions  conferred  on  ^e  Scotch  prelates, 
honours,  only  increased  the  ill-will  anir 
them,  and  the  Service  Book  with  Canoos,  ait« 
wards  drawn  up  by  them  in  comspondm 
with  Laud,  raised  a  storm  of  resistazia  : 
1637,  which  culminated  in  1643  in  the  Ot 
nant.  Laud  succeeded  Abbot  asArchbzsb 
on  Sept  19th,  1633,  when  a  Cardinal's  \k 
was  luso  twice  offered  him  from  Ko» 
whether  as  bait  or  snare  is  not  clear.  Tin  a. 
propriations  bought  by  the  *'  feofi&es"  were  oa 
fiscated  to  the  Grown,  and  the  Book  of  S^por! 
was  reprinted  with  a  declaration  th^  ti 
people  should  be  protected  in  their  kvh 
recreations  after  the  Sunday  services.  £<& 
measures  caused  a  great  outcry.  The  AH 
bishop  commenced  a  metropoli'tical  Tisttat.-^ 
in  1634,  and  among  other  meajsnres  eajtnz'^ 
the  removal  of  the  sacramental  table  fraa  6 
body  to  the  east  of  the  churcheB,  aooordiEj:  t- 
an  injunction  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  \)^ 
addition  of  a  railing  to  ensure  its  hdner- 
longer  perverted  from  its  peculiar  use  to  tit 
of  pari^  table  or  school  desk.  His  oaactrnfci 
that  the  Winchester,  Hereford,  and  Csnte: 
bury  Prebendaries  should,  by  bowing  tovsA:: 
the  altar,  '*  make  due  reverence  to  Ahni^t; 
God,"  was  construed  as  a  belief  in  Tnfi»'i^ 
stantiation,  of  which  Land  declared,  "  1  f'^r- 
ceive  Transubstantiation  is  confounded  vi:n 
the  Real  Presence,  whereas  these  have  •  viii:^ 
differenca"  As  in  1623-24  Laud  n^^^ 
the  clergy  throughout  the  country  from  tk» 
pressure  of  subsidies,  so  he  now  allemH  thr 
poverty  of  those  in  London.  In  Irdind  fc- 
obtained  the  acceptance  of  the  Tbirty-nJi]<' 
Articles  by  the  Church,  and  the  rwtftnUK* 
to  her  of  the  impropriations  held  bj  tbt 
Crown,  Strafford  being  his  zealous  ooadjotcr. 
The  Archbishop  enforced  stringent  regnlftiaiL* 
on  English  churches  and  military  cfaspIiioQ*^ 
abroad,  and  endeavoured  to  attadi  to  tit 
Church  all  those  who,  though  of  Dutch  a 
French  parentage,  were  bom  in  EngiaiHi. 
From  1635  to  1636  Land  held  the  post  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer.  Prynne,Ba«twici»iB*l 
Burton  were,  in  1637,  brought  before  t^? 
Star  Chamber  for  seditious  and  libelled 
writings  and  sayings,  and  were  barbaroit^T 
punished.  Laud  was  unfiurly  held  to  be  tk 
author  of  these  and  .other  Star  Chamber  »<! 
High  Commission  sentences.  His  di»re  id 
acquiescing  in  them  is  sufficiently  deploitw* 
and  unjustifiable,  but  their  excesnTe  seyoit^ 
was  in  keeping  with  the  intolerant  etpint  a! 
those  times.  Laud's  temper  was  quick  icd 
his  manner  not  conciliatory,  but  he  dedarw 
with  reference  to  opponents,  "  I  have  w*^ 
times  forborne  them  a  twelTemonth  toge- 
ther," and  with  Bishop  Hall  and  Halee  a 
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Ston,  antagonuin  was  changed  into  friend- 
hip.  In  1637  Land  thwarted  the  proselyt- 
ising scheme  of  the  Papal  party,  by  procuring 
he  ezpnlaion  of  Montague  and  Mathew  from 
be  Court.  He  enforced  an  arbitrary  censor- 
hip  of  the  Press,  and  prohibited  the  impor- 
lition  of  Ueneva  Bibles.  In  1640,  the  Duke 
1  Hamilton's  embassy  to  Scotland  having 
tiledy  he,  with  Strafford  and  Laud,  advised  the 
ailing  of  Parliament.  After  a  short  and 
tunny  session,  occupied  with  complaints 
gainst  the  bishops,  it  was  dissolved  on  the 
ahe  information  that  no  supplies  would  be 
Tinted  for  the  suppression  of  the  Scotch 
tebellion.  The  Ck)nvocation  sitting  simul- 
m&oosly  voted  six  subsidies  and  framed 
f  veoteen  canons,  including  the  ''  Et  Cetera 
hth"^  and  the  declaration  of  the ''Divine 
Ught  of  Monarchy."  These  canons,  and 
And  as  their  author,  were  condemned  by  the 
louse  of  Commons  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
)ec.  18th,  1640,  as  "  confirminfi^  the  unlawful 
Dii  exorbitant  power  which  had  been  usurped 
vor  His  Majesty's  subjects ;  '*  also  the  Scotch 
'^Mnmissioners  denounced  Laud  as  the  prime 
itue  of  Uie  pernicious  innovations  attempted 
1  their  country.  He  was  accused  of  high 
-eason,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Iiawell.  As  the  Archbishop  left  LambeUi 
R  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  his  poor 
eighbours  waiting  for  him,  and  praying  for 
15  safe  return.  In  Feb.,  1641,  he  was  sum- 
loned  to  bear  the  fourteen  articles  of  im- 
'achment,  which  in  his  address  he  said 
make  me  against  God  in  point  of  religion^ 
piinst  the  King  in  point  of  allegiance,  and 
i^ain^t  the  public  in  point  of  safety  under 
if  justice  and  protection  of  law."  He  was 
•moved  to  the  Tower,  where  Strafford  was 
\m  prisoner ;  but  a  meeting  was  not  allowed, 
nd  Laud  gave  his  farewell  blessing  to  his 
"iend  from  a  window  as  he  passed  to  ezecu- 
on.  In  1643  the  Primate's  jurisdiction  and 
atronage  were  sequestrated,  and  ten  articles 
ided  to  the  charge  against  him.  His  trial 
egan^  March  12th,  1644.  Prynne  had  seized 
i*  papers,  and  Land  had  for  reference  only 
irt-e  out  of  the  twenty-one  packets  taken 
^m  him.  Prynne  put  a  mutilated  breviate 
r  the  Archbishop's  diary  into  the  hands  of 
!<*  peers.  Laud  was  allowed  counsel,  and 
iade  an  able  defence ;  but  the  ordinance  of 
ttainder  waa  passed,  Jan.  4th,  1645,  by  the 
:ice  of  six  peers,  and,  in  spite  of  a  pardon 
ranted  by  the  King,  Laud  was  beheaded, 
in.  1 0th,  1645 — ^not  only  the  first  Archbishop, 
it  the  first  man  in  England  who  had  died  by 
\  ordinance  of  Parliament.  His  remains 
i-Tfi  interred  in  the  Church  of  All  Hallows, 
irking,  and  transferred  in  1683  to  St  John's 
oUtige  Chiq>eL 

Lands.    [Canonical  Houbs.] 

Laimoi,  John  db,  one  of  the  stoutest  up- 
c/lders  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican 
horch,  waa  bom  in  Normandy  in  1603,  was 


ordained  priest  in  1633,  and  became  D.D.  in 
1636,  but  never  held  a  benefice.  He  lived  in  re- 
tirement, devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  lite- 
rature, and  died  in  Paris  in  1678.  He  crented 
many  enemies,  as  he  criticised  the  Breviary 
and  denied  the  authenticity  of  many  of  the 
legends  about  the  saints.  He  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  Pope  by  stating  that "  the  Pope 
had  no  power  to  break  through,  or  dispense 
with,  the  Canons  of  the  Councils;"  and  to  the 
Dominican  order  by  writing  against  Thomas 
Aquinas.  In  1678  he  published  a  book  in  which 
he  accused  the  Pope's  Annates  of  committing 
simony,  and  confuted  the  Jesuit  Azorius, 
who  had  written  a  book  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  clear  them  from  the  impu- 
tation of  the  crime.  Copies  of  these  were 
seized  and  ordered  to  be  burnt,  but  Launoi 
continued  to  write.  His  chief  work  was  De 
AtUhoritate  Negantia  Argumenii, 

l^nra. — ^When  hermits  lived  in  cells  some 
little  distance  apart,  each  man  providing  for 
himself,  the  collection  of  cells  was  caDed  a 
laura;  when  several  lived  under  one  roof, 
and  had  all  things  in  common,  their  dwelling 
was  called  a  eattobium. 

Lavabo  ["  I  will  wash"].— The  first  words 
of  Psalm  xxY.  which  in  the  Roman  Missal  the 
priest  recites  while  the  acolyte  pours  water  on 
his  hands  after  the  oblation.  This  washing 
of  hands  is  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem. There  is  great  variety  on  this  point  in 
the  old  English  rites ;  in  the  York  use  the 
washing  was  accompanied  by  a  verse  of  the 
fifteenth  Psalm,  the  Veni  Creator ^  and  a 
prayer;  while  in  the  Sarum  use  a  prayer  only 
was  said. 

La^acnun.    [Piscina.] 

Ziavater,  Johaxn  Caspar,  bom  at  Ziirich 
in  1741,  was  the  son  of  a  physician.  He 
early  showed  a  depth  of  religious  feeling,  and 
determined  to  be  a  clergyman,  with  which 
view  he  travelled  in  176*3  with  Fuseli,  the 
celebrated  painter,  to  study  theology  under 
Spalding  at  Barth,  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 
He  also  travelled  through  Leipsic  and  Berlin, 
and  returned  to  Ziirich  in  1764.  Here  he 
attracted  some  notice  as  a  preacher ;  but  his 
reputation  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  publii  a- 
tion  in  1767  of  his  Swiss  songs,  and  in  the 
following  year  Autsiehten  in  die  Eicigkeit.  In 
1786  Lavater  was  ap()ointed  minister  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  his  native  city,  and 
held  the  post  till  his  death.  Having  very 
keen  powers  of  observation  and  discrimination 
of  character,  he  had  a  theory  that  physiog- 
nomy ought  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
science,  for  he  maintained  that  by  close  ob- 
servation men's  characters  could  be  discerned 
from  studying  their  faces.  He  published  this 
theory  in  1775  under  the  title  of  Fhyeiognomic 
Fragmente ;  but  in  after  years  he  abandoned 
many  of  his  ideas  as  fanciful.  The  mysticism 
whidi  gave  rise  to  these  opinions  formed  a 
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large  part  of  hik  relig^oos  belief ;  he  had  a 
firm  faith  in  the  manif estatioa  of  supernatural 
powers,  spiritualism,  and  anything  approach- 
ing the  miraculous.  Nevertheless  his  evident 
siooerity  and  piety  caused  him  to  be  held  in 
deep  veneration  among  his  congregation. 
Lavater  hailed  the  French  Revolution  with 
delight  at  first,  but  was  horror-struck  at  the 
excesses  committed,  and  especially  at  the 
murder  of  the  King.  He  was  wounded  at 
Ziirich  in  September,  1799,  when  tending  the 
dying  soldiers  at  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
Massena.  After  much  suffering  he  died  of 
the  wound  in  January,  1801. 

LaWy  Canon.    [Canon  Law.] 

LaWy  William,  an  influential  religious 
writer,  was  bom  at  King's  Cliffe,  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  1686.  He  went  to  Emmanuel 
CoUeg^,  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  cSiurch,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1711 ; 
but,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  on 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  obliged  to 
vacate  his  fellowship.  He  waa  for  some  time 
tutor  of  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon,  father  of  the 
historian.  In  1741  Hester  Gibbon,  sister  of 
his  pupil,  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
determined  to  retire  from  the  world  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  charity  and  good  works. 
They  chose  Law  for  their  chaplain,  and  re- 
tirea  to  King's  Cliffe,  where  Law  spent  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  dying  in  1761. 
William  Law  was  the  author  of  many  works 
which  are  deeply  tinged  with  mysticism.  The 
best  known  is  A  8eriou$  CaU  to  a  Devout  and 
Soltf  Life,  which  is  said  to  have  been  more 
highly  praised  than  any  other  practical  religious 
book  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the 
IHlfft-im**  Progresi.  It  had  a  great  inflaence  on 
Dr.  Johnson  and  also  on  John  Wesley.  With 
the  latter  Law  was  at  one  time  on  very  friendly 
terms ;  but  a  rupture  occurred  between  them, 
and  in  later  life  Law  was  an  ardent  admirer 
)f  Jacob  Bbhmen  [q.v.].  Among  Law's  other 
works  are  The  Way  to  Knowledge^  The  Spirit 
of  Love f  etc. 
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very  young  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Pope  Sixtus,  and  this  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable as  the  number  of  deacons  in  Rome 
at  that  time  never  exceeded  more  than  seven. 
Sixtus  had  such  implicit  faith  in  him  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Church 
plate,  and  kept  an  account  of  the  money, 
which  charge  afterwards  proved  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death.  In  the  year  268  a.d. 
the  Emperor  Valerian  sent  an  order  that  all 
Christians  were  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
Sixtus  was  the  first  to  be  seized.  When 
Lawrence  returned  after  the  execution  of 
his  master  he  gav^  orders  for  the  gathering 
together  of  the  poor,  and  he  pro^seded  to 
divide  the  Church  money  between  them,  and 
also  what  had  been   obtained  by  the   sale 


of  the  Church  plate.  Having  aiisfied  kia 
self  by  this  act  that  there  would  be  1 
desecration  after  his  death,  he  calmly  wsil 
for  his  sentence  of  death,  which  he  kal 
would  be  passed  in  a  few  days.  The  Govem 
of  Rome  ordered  that  St  Lawrence  should] 
brought  before  him,  demanding  that  i 
Church  property  should  be  given  up  to  H 
Emperor.  Lawrence  answered  that  if  ] 
might  have  a  short  time  in  which  to  ooOert 
prepare  his  treasures,  the  Gk>vemor  aho^ 
be  obeyed.  He  was  allowed  three  ^ 
grace,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  prodoti 
the  poor  people  whom  he  had  relieved  a  £h4 
time  before.  The  Governor  was  so  aa^ 
that  he  ordered  that  the  prisoner  thovld  I 
beaten  with  cords  and  then  slowly  broiled  !•] 
death  on  a  gridiron,  both  of  whidi  orders  ve:^ 
rigorously  carried  out.  The  number  d 
Churches  dedicated  to  him  is  sufKdent  td 
prove  the  veneration  in#which  his  name  vij 
held,  and  his  day  [August  10th]  has  bc^'i 
kept  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Chonb-.s 
since  the  fifth  century. 

Itowrenoa*  Archbishop  of  OmterboiT, 
a  Roman  monk,  who  soooeeded  Augustina  iai 
A.D.  604.    He  was  a  good  man,  and  kapif- 
tine  himself  nominated  him  as  his  soooassor 
but  his  Primacy  was  not  a  prosperoos  one. 
for,  upon  the  death  of  good  &ing  Etluslbert 
Christianity  almost  expired  with  him.    TkL* 
prince  was   succeeded  by  his  son  EdbaH. 
who  was  but  a  boy,  and  who,  on  attaining 
his  majority,  had  become  a  finished  libeitii^ 
Amongst  other  instanoes  of  inmiozalitT.  h* 
married  his  father's  wile,  and  followed  th:» 
up  by  declaring  against  ChristianitT.    Th> 
people  followed  their  prince's  precedent,  and 
Lawrence,  perceiving  that  neitiier  the  £ioe 
nor  his  subjects  were  the  better  for  hismnoo- 
stninces,  resolved  to  quit  Britain,  and  fo&<v 
MeUitus  and  Justus  into  Gaul,  they  Iutik 
lately  been  expelled  by  the   East  hs^ 
The  day  before  he  was  to  set  fomrd  he 
saw  St.  Peter  in,  a  draam,  who  reprimaa^i^ 
him  and  scourged  him  for  being  onmiDdfd 
both  of  St  Austin's  orders  and  of  his  cvn 
duty,  and  for  being  so  pusillanimoitf  u^ 
dispirited  as  to  desert  his  flock  in  time  d 
danger,  and   resign   it^  as   it  wen,  to  t}i« 
wolves.      This  dream  made   so  strong  ^ 
impression  on  him  that  he  immediately  al- 
tered his  resolution.    Edbald,  the  King,  li^ 
wise,    on  hearing  what  happened  to  lav- 
rence,  was  strangely  affected  with  the  lelatioc 
asked  Lawrence's  pardon,  and,  disengagu^ 
himself  from  his  scandalous  marriage  acti 
recalling  Mellitus  and  Justus,  made  it  hi* 
business    to    {oomote    U&e   intereit  of  th<^ 
Christian  religion.     Lawrence  died  in  FeK 
619. 

Lawrence,  Anti-Pope,  was  archdeacai  of 
the  church  of  St  Maiy  the  Greater  at  Bfmt 
and  opposed  to  Symmachus,  chosen  Ppj* 
after  Anastasius  it  in  498,  which  schum 
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a  the  cause  of  great  disorders  in  the  city  of 
me.  The  decision  was  left  to  Theodoric, 
ing  of  the  Goths,  who  was  in  favour  of 
nnmachos.  Lawrence  sabmitted,  and  was 
tde  Bishop  of  Nocera;  but  afterwards 
using  new  troubles,  he  was  banished,  and 
eti  in  exile  in  520. 

Lay-Brothers  in  the  Boman  Church  are 
k)ver  order  of  monks  who  act  as  servants 
the  monastery.  A  lay-brother  wears  a 
fferent  habit  from  that  of  the  religious, 
ver  enters  Uie  choir,  nor  is  present  at  the 
aptera.  He  ia  not  in  any  orders,  nor  makes 
y  row  but  that  of  constancy  or  obedience. 
if  institution  of  lay-brothers  began  in  iJie 
:vvnth  century,  at  the  Monastery  of  Vallom- 
•^  founded  by  St.  John  Gualbert.  After- 
irdsthe  monks  of  Hirsuage  and  the  Car- 
usiiins  adopted  the  practice,  and  now  they 
i  to  be  found  in  most  religious  orders, 
eluding  the  Benedictines. 
In  the  nunneries  are  also  lav-sisters,  who 
?  retained  for  the  service  of  the  nuns  as  the 
^'.brothers  are  for  the  monks. 

Xiaj-CnerkB.— Singing  men,  so  called  in 
^  statutes  of  the  cathednils,  founded  or  re- 
Ai-Ued  by  King  Henry  VIII.  In  general 
■ir  number  was  commensurate  with  that  of 
r  micur  canons. 

Lay  Comninnlnn.— When  a  cleric  was 
niiihed  by  degradation  and  deprivation  of 
iera,  he  was  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  lay- 
in.  and,  if  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
»ly  Eucharist,  it  was  as  a  layman  that  he 
nmunicated.  The  term  has  beoi  incorrectly 
A  as  equivalent  to  Qmmunion  in  one  kind. 

Lay  Elders. — ^Laymen  admitted  in  the 
■>^jvt€Tisin  Charch  to  take  a  share  in  the 
rdni^tration  of  the  alEairs  of  the  sick.  This 
it^mwasin  modem  times  first  introduced 
Calrin  at  Geneva. 

Lay  Impropriation.— An  ecclesiastical 
r>ftice  or  cLurcn  in  the  hands  of  a  layman. 

Layman.    [Laitt.] 

Lay  Beaders.    [Laitt.] 

Iaj  Bisters.    [Lat  Bbothbbs.] 

Laying  on  of  Sands.  [iMPosmoir  op 

iXDS.] 

Lasarists. — ^The  popular  name  given  to 
:  '*  Congregation  of  the  Priests  of  the 
9«»ion/'  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
M,  r«-established  in  1832  in  the  College  of  St. 
Z'ire  at  Paris.  The  objects  of  the  society 
rf  to  lanctify  its  own  members,  to  carry  on 
anions  in  country  districts  and  in  foreisn 
intries,  and  to  train  young  priests.  At  St. 
acent's  death  in  1660  there  were  twenty- 
L  bouses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
y  numbered  eighty-four.  During  the 
i'nch  revelation  many  were  massacred,  and 
others  banished  and  their  property  confis- 
rti,  the  coUege  being  turned  into  a  prison 


for  women.  They  were  allowed  to  return  to 
France  under  Napoleon  I.,  and  under  the 
Restoration  a  house  in  the  Bue  de  Sevres  was 
granted  to  them. 

Lasams.    [Militakt  Ohdbrs.] 

leaders. — AU  Wesleyan  congregations 
are  divided  into  various  **  classes,"  over  each 
of  which  is  a  **  leader'* — that  is,  a  member  of 
experience  and  recognised  personal  piety — 
who  must  see  all  members  of  his  class  at  least 
once  a  week,  inquire  into  their  spiritual  con- 
dition, ascertain  the  cause  if  they  are  absent 
from  the  class-meeting,  receive  their  offerings 
to  the  poor,  etc.  These  class-leaders  have 
great  influence,  as  they  are  very  numer« 
ous,  and  are  resident,  and  therefore  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  people  than  the 
ministers.  No  person  can  be  admitted  into 
the  church  if  objected  to  by  the  class 
leaders.  The  leaders  of  the  female  classes 
are  females.  Once  a  quarter  the  leaders  meet 
together  and  are  examined  by  the  director  of 
their  circuit.  This  meeting  is  called  the 
*•  Leaders  **  Meeting. 

3«eagne. — A  party  formed  in  France  in 
1576,  in  the  reip^  of  Henry  III.,  for  defence  of 
the  Romish  religion.  The  first  who  laid  the  de- 
sign of  a  general  league  of  the  Papists  under 
another  head  than  the  King  was  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  whilst  he  was  at  the  Council  of 
Trent.  He  represented  to  the  chief  men  of  that 
assembly,  and  by  them  to  the  Pope,  that  for 
the  maintaining  of  the  Romish  religion  it 
would  be  necessary  to  form  a  lea^e  of  many 
princes  and  lords  (of  whom  the  Kmg  of  Spain 
was  to  be  one),  and  the  Pope  protector  of  it, 
which  princes  so  leaded  were  to  choose  a 
head  whom  all  Romanists  should  be  bound  to 
obey.  This  design  being  approved  by  the 
Council,  they  were  about  to  choose  the  Vuke 
of  Guise  as  head,  when  the  news  was  brought 
of  his  death.  The  Cardinal  kept  his  design 
in  view  however,  and  waited  patiently  K»r 
eleven  years  till  his  nephew,  the  young  Duke 
of  Guise,  should  be  old  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  a  charge.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  again  propounded  his  scheme  to  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  who  both  agreed  to 
his  proposal,  though  actuated  by  different 
motives.  The  Pope  hoped  by  these  means  to 
exterminate  the  Protestants ;  the  King  thought 
he  saw  in  it  the  means  of  gaining  advantage 
to  himself  out  of  the  disorders  which  the  League 
was  sure  to  produce  in  France.  The  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  died  before  the  enterprise  was 
completed,  but  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  unwill- 
ing to  quit  the  design,  and  therefore  in  157o 
caused  a  project  to  be  made  of  the  League, 
which  he  got  secretly  dispersed  amongst  the 
most  zealous  devotees,  or  those  who  were 
known  to  be  favourers  of  the  House  of  Guise. 
He  particiUarly  confided  in  the  Sieur  d'Hu- 
mi^res,  Governor  of  P^ronne,  who,  finding 
that  the  twelve  articles  of  which  the  League 
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consisted,  attacked  the  royal  authority  too 
openly,  made,  instead,  eighteen  other  articles, 
which  were  so  worded  that  the  League  should 
appear  to  be  designed  expressly  for  the  fang's 
service.  The  substance  of  these  articles  was 
to  this  effect: — That  all  obedience  should  be 
rendered  to  the  King ;  that  they  promised  to 
maintain  the  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion  ; 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  should  either 
serre  in  person  or  provide  men,  horses  and 
arms;  and  that  the  clergy  and  commons 
should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  League 
according  to  the  taxes  that  should  be  regulated 
for  that  purpose.  This  Act  was  signed  at 
Peronne  on  Feb.  13th,  1677,  by  nearly  two 
hundred  gentlemen  and  officers  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  their  example  was  soon  followed  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  vear  the  States  of  the  kingdom 
assembled  at  Blois  prohibited  the  exercise  of 
the  Pi*otestant  religion,  they  of  the  League 
proving  the  strongeist  party  there.  But  the 
King  noticed  that  the  Leaguers  rather  endea- 
voured to  weaken  his  authority  than  to  crush 
the  Protestants,  and,  to  their  great  consterna- 
tion, declared  that  he  would  himself  be  master 
of  the  League.  But  in  1578  he  granted  the 
Protestants  the  Edict  of  Poictiers,  which  per- 
mitted them  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
Leaguers,  who  had  not  felt  strong  enough  to 
undertake  anything  with  the  King  at  their 
head,  declared  in  1581  that  they  would  have 
the  Duke  of  Quise  instead  of  Henry,  giving 
as  an  excuse  that  the  King  had  made  alliance 
with  the  King  of  Navarre,  which,  as  he  was  a 
heretic,  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  League. 
The  Duke  was  joined  by  a  separate  league 
formed  in  Paris,  and  caHed  the  Seize.  With 
them  to  help  him,  besides  his  own  party,  he 
drew  up  a  treaty  which  arranged  that  the  Car- 
dinal of  Bourbon  was  to  succeed  to  the  crown 
in  the  event  of  the  King  dying  without  child- 
ren. War  broke  out  in  1585,  and  the  King 
was  forced  to  revoke  the  Edict  he  had  made  in 
favour  of  the  I^testants.  In  1587  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany  raised  a  powerful 
army  to  assist  their  brethren  in  France,  but 
these  forces  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire, which  made  the  Leaguers  more  peremp- 
tory and  tyrannical  than  before.  In  July, 
1588,  the  King  published  the  Edict  of  Reunion, 
by  which  he  undertook  to  root  out  Protes- 
tantism from  France.  At  the  Assembly  of 
Estates  at  Blois  the  King  perceived  that  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  becoming  very  powerful, 
and  would  be  a  constant  source  of  anxiety. 
He  therefore  took  the  desperate  measure  of 
causing  both  the  Duke  and  his  brother  the 
Cardinal  to  be  put  to  death.  Their  death  in- 
furiated the  L^Eiguers,  and  the  quarrel  raged 
fiercely  till  Henry's  death  in  1 589.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant, 
who  of  course  met  with  most  determined  op- 
position from  the  members  of  the  League.  In 
the  following  year  this  opposition  resulted  in 
war,  and  the  battle  of  Ivry  proved  fatal  to 


the  League,  for  almost  all  its  forces  yf\ 
destroyed.  From  that  time  it  ceased  to  L 
any  influence  over  the  foitones  of  Frui 
but  was  not  formally  dissolved  till  Jolr.  l-^ 
when  Henrj'  abjured  the  Pnitestant  reli^ 
and  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

League  aad  CoveiuuLtv  Saiem 

[Covenant.] 

Zieaadery  St.,  Bishop  of  Seville,  was  bo 
at  Carthagena  in  the  middle  of  the  6tb  cc 
tury.  The  piety  of  his  parents  and  hi»  o^ 
inclination  made  him  retire  to  a  m(»na^k 
while  young,  and  he  was  thence  recomimiiEl 
to  the  See  of  Seville,  one  of  the  moit  imp: 
tant  in  Spain.  The  Visigoths  were  at  this  tii 
masters  of  Spain,  where  AriRTiiign  fiouzisbi 
under  their  protection.  To  uproot  thif  bej»j 
was  Leander*8  great  aim  and  the  siibjec-t 
his  writings.  B^  his  labours  be  pm 
several,  the  most  important  conquest  of  t^ 
sort  being  the  conversion  of  Hermioi^ 
eldest  son  of  Leovigild,  king  of  the  Vb 
goths.  This  conversion  drew  down  a  ^ 
lent  storm  on  the  Catholics,  and  Leud-. 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  country.  H 
went  to  Constantinople  to  the  Emprr 
Tiberius,  and  laid  the  case  of  tlie  dtl' 
lies  in  Spain  before  him,  begging  him  i 
use  his  interest  with  Leovigild  to  restt« 
peace  to  the  Church.  While  he  was  on  tiii 
errand  he  beoEune  acquainted  with  Gnzyr] 
the  Great,  then  a  deacon  of  the  Chuidi  n 
Rome,  and  this  acquaintance  ripeaed  inU 
close  intimacy;  this  meeting  was  in  5>i 
The  death  of  Tiberius  frustrated  all  the  hop^: 
of  Leuider,  for  his  successor,  Maurice,  «aa  u-i 
busy  with  his  own  troubles  in  the  £a^  i*) 
attend  to  the  grievances  of  the  West  L^iQ^ 
der,  therefore,  returned  to  Spain,  whete  h- 
found  the  persecution  more  fierce  than  eT>T, 
and  I^eovigild,  fearing  the  eonseqaeDces  J 
his  zeal,  banished  him  and  seveni  otfcer 
bishops  in  685.  During  his  exile  he  vrot^ 
two  books  against  the  Arians,  which  kiT< 
been  lost.  The  story  goes  that  heoTigdd,  in 
a  fit  of  remorse  at  having  ordered  his  ^«^ 
Herminigild  to  be  put  to  death,  ga^e  hi* 
second  son  Beccared  into  Leander's  hsoi^  t' 
be  instructed  by  him.  However  that  aa^ 
have  been,  when  Beccared  succeeded  hi^ 
father  in  687,  he  abjured  Arianim  arJ 
assisted  Leander  in  the  conveision  o^  }^ 
heretical  subjects.  Leander  was  the  movin: 
spirit  in  the  great  Council  of  Toledo  [5991  af 
which  the  King  and  Queen,  the  nobla  of  thi 
Court,  and  62  bishops,  Arian  and  Cathob>% 
were  present,  and  the  whole  Visigoth  mti'^ 
abjured  Arianism.  In  5»0  Gregory  «^ 
made  Pope,  and  there  is  evidence  of  ma^s 
friendly  and  congratulatory  ooneipoDdeBt'' 
between  him  and  Leander.  Leander,  ^^' 
couraged  by  his  success  against  AranM^j- 
proceeded  to  govern  the  Church  withM'*^ 
vigour,  and  to  inculcate  the  great  truths  ot 
the  gospel  both  by  discourse  and  eiamp^^* 
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^^e  have  BtUl  extant  of  his  a  letter  to  his 
iflter  Florentma,  usually  called  Si.  Leander'% 
Uir,  l)ecauae  it  turns  on  contempt  of  the 
rurld,  and  is  full  of  excellent  instructions  to 
tons.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain ; 
ome  give  it  as  597,  othera  as  600.  His  name 
ppears  in  the  ninth  century  martyrologies, 
ud  his  festival  is  kept  in  the  Spanish  Church 
fnKarch  13th. 

Lectern  or  Z^ectipni.— The  desk  or 
tmd  in  a  church  or  cathedral  from  which 
he  lessons  of  Holy  Scripture  are  read.  For- 
aerly  the  antiphons  and  gospels  were  sung 
n>m  lecterns.  They  stand  at  the  west  end 
i  the  choir,  facing  the  congregation.  They 
ire  of  wood  or  brass,  and  are  frequently  made 
n  the  form  of  an  eagle,  probably  on  account 
^f  that  bird  being  the  symbol  of  St.  John. 
rhe  eagle  is  used  in  foreign  churches  for  the 
ihanting   of   the  service,   but  not  for   the 

Lectumazy. — This  word  in  the  Roman 
?iitholic  Chuicn  is  applied  to  the  book  oon- 
aining  the  passages  of  Scripture  used  in  the 
^las.  It  is  of  late  years  sometimes  applied 
*>  the  Table  of  Lessons  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

LUSOKB.} 

Lectorsor  Seadexs.— An  inferior  order 
>f  clergy,  instituted  in  the  third  century.  In 
ume  churches  they  were  ordained  with  im- 
[KMtion  of  hands :  in  others  they  were  ad- 
nitted  to  their  office  by  the  bishop^s  putting 
the  Bible  into  their  hands  with  the  words: 
"  Take  this  book  and  be  thou  a  reader  of  the 
^'ord  of  God,  which  office,  if  thou  fulfil  faith- 
taUy  and  profitably,  thou  shalt  have  part  with 
thcMe  that  minister  the  Word  of  God;*' 
vhile  elsewhere  they  simply  received  Uie 
bishop's  commission.  Hen  of  high  worldly 
dignity  sometimes  filled  the  office,  and  there 
!ire  instances  of  its  having  been  held  by 
ihildren  whose  parents  had  dedicated  them 
to  the  service  of  God,  hoping  that  they 
would  afterwards  rise  to  higher  offices  in  the 
Chnrch. 

Lecturer. — Before  the  Reformation  this 
Eume  was  given  to  persons  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  read  lectures,  chiefly  on  the  School- 
men, before  the  Universities.  From  these  they 
{viaeed  iuto  the  monasteries,  and  eventually 
into  parishes ;  where  they  received  a  stipend 
from  Bome  wealthy  member  or  from  voluntary 
contributions  under  the  licence  of  the  bishop. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
Puritans  held  many  lectureships,  but  there 
«M  no  injunction  respecting  the  office  of 
lecturers  till  1604,  when  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft issued  directions  for  their  conduct.  In 
1626  twelve  persons  were  legally  empowered 
to  purchase  impropriations  belonging  to  lay- 
men and  expend  the  proceeds  in  providing 
lectures  for  parishes  where  the  clergy  were 
not  qualified  to  preach.  Xhis  led  to  abuses, 
^   Puritans    often    appointed    unorthodox 


preachers,  and  in  1633,  Archbishop  Laud 
procured  a  Bill  appropriating  the  money  for 
the  Kingf's  use,  as  it  had  been  misused  by 
appointing  a  violent  Puritan  to  St.  Antholin's 
Church,  London,  where  no  preacher  was  re- 

3uired.  (This  church  having  been  pulled 
own,  and  the  parish  incorporated  with  that 
of  St.  Mary*s,  Aldermary,  lectures  are  now 
given  in  the  latter  church.)  In  1637  he 
went  further,  and  ordered  that  all  lecturers 
should  say  the  Common  Prayer  in  hood  and 
surplice,  which  they  refused  to  do.  During  the 
Commonwealth  they  were  favoured  and  in- 
creased in  numbers,  but  after  the  Bestoration 
a  heavy  blow  was  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Lecturers  of  parishes 
are  now  generally  elected  by  the  vestry  or 
principal  inhabitants.  Several  lectures  have 
been  founded  by  private  individuals,  as  Lady 
Meyer's  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom ;  the  Boyle, 
at  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall;  Bampton,  at 
Oxford ;  and  Hulsean,  at  Cambridge. 

£ee,  Samxtbl,  D.D.,  an  Orientalist  and  linr 
g^st,  was  bom  at  Longnor  in  Shropshire  in 
1783.  He  was  educated  at  a  charity  school 
in  that  village  and  at  the  age  of  12  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1700  he 
determined  to  learn  Latin,  and  though  only 
earning  seven  shillings  a  week,  contrived  to 
buy  bcK>ks  for  the  purpose.  He  soon  added 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriao,  Arabic, 
Persian,  French,  German  and  Italian.  Arch- 
deacon Corbett  found  out  his  studious  habits 
and  lent  him  books.  In  1810  Lee  became 
master  of  Bowdler*s  foundation  school  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  in  1813  he  went  to  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  m  1817.  He  was  ordained,  and  in  1819 
became  Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and 
Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Gsnon  of 
Bristol  in  1831.  Halle  University  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  D.D.  unsolicited  in  1822, 
and  Cambridge  in  1833.  He  died  Rector  of 
Barley  in  Hertfordshire  in  1851. 

Among  the  more  important  of  Dr.  Lee*B 
numerous  works  are  : — Hebrew  Orommar  ; 
Travels  of  John  BatutOj  translated  from  the 
Arabic ;  The  Book  of  Job^  trantlated  from  the 
original  Hebrew;  Hebrew,  Chaldaie  and 
Englieh  Lexicon;  Events  and  Times  of  the 
Visions  of  Daniel  and  St,  John^  etc  He  also 
translated  the  Bible  into  Syriao,  Malay,  Per- 
sian, Hindustani,  Coptic  and  Arabic,  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

]«effates«  —  Ambassadors  sent  by  the 
Pope  to  foreign  Churches.  The  name  is  of 
classical  origin,  and  was  first  applied  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  composing  the 
kingdom  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  b.c.  27. 
The  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Pope  who  attended  the  first 
Councils  in  the  East.  Legates  are  of  three 
kinds  :  (1)  Legati  a  latere,  **  from  the 
side  "  of  the  Pope,  who  are  always  cardinals, 
with  power  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pope 
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himself,  and  who  have  authority  over  all 
other  legates.  (2)  Legati  nati,  whose  office 
was  hereditary,  and  to  which  class  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  with,  few  exceptions, 
were  considered  to  belong ;  the  power  of  this 
class  was  very  limited,  and  the  office  came  to 
be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  title.  (3) 
Zegaii  mi»»i,  or  Nuneii  apostolici^  wbo  were 
endowed  with  absolute  authority  in  the 
matter  for  which  they  were  employed,  though 
the  authority  went  no  further.  The  insti- 
tution underwent  a  reform  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  but  more  changes  came  with  the 
German  Reformation,  when  three  new  nuncia- 
tures were  established  at  Cologne,  Lucerne 
and  Brussels,  in  addition  to  those  which 
already  existed  at  Warsaw  and  Vienna.  The 
Engli^imen  who  have  filled  the  office  of 
Papal  Legatee  are  Archbishop  William,  1127; 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1139;  Theo- 
bald, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1 150 ;  Roger, 
Archbishop  of  York,  1164;  Thomas  Becket, 
1166;  Axtshbishop  Riduird,  1174;  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin,  1186;  William  Longchamp, 
1190;  Archbishop  Hubert,  1195. 

legends  ["things  to  be  read**].— A 
legena  was  originally  a  book  used  in  the 
old  Romish  churches  containing  the  lessons 
that  were  to  be  read  at  Divine  Service. 
Hence  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
came  to  be  called  Ugends,  because  chapters 
were  to  be  read  out  of  them  at  matins 
and  in  the  refectories  of  the  religious 
houses.  In  the  first  century  the  legends 
were  not  mere  stories,  but  had  a  historical 
character.  Thus  the  Acta  Marttfrum  and  Acta 
SancUrum,  Kusebius's  book  on  the  martyrs  of 
Palestine,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  authentic; 
but  at  a  later  neriod  the  legends  be- 
came a  mass  of  fiction.  The  first  strong 
example  of  this  degeneracy  is  the  Oolden 
Leffendf  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  composed  by  James  de  Varase— better 
known  as  John  de  Voragine — Vicar-g^neral 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turv.  This  legend  consists  of  177  copters, 
each  treating  of  a  saint  or  a  festival.  It  was 
very  popular,  and  remained  so  for  200  years, 
was  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
passed  through  many  editions;  but  is  full 
of  ridiculous  and  romantic  stories,  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  acknowledge. 
On  this  book  was  modelled  Oapgrave's  Legenda 
Angliay  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
printed  bj  Caxton.  The  Roman  Breviary 
abounds  in  legends  of  saints,  which  ever}' 
priest  is  bound  daily  to  peruse.  Alban 
Butler's  English  Work,  Livea  of  the  Saintt, 
contains  legends  of  over  1,500  saints.  For 
the  work  compiled  by  the  BoUandists,  see 
Acta  Samctorum. 

Itegioilt  Thb  Thundbbino. — The  name 
given  to  a  legion  of  Christian  soldiers  in  the 
anny  of  Missus  Auxelius.     Eusebius,  on  the 


authority  of  ApoUinarius  and  Tertalhan,  !«• 
lates  that  the  reason  for  thia  name  was  iMt 
when  Marcus  was  inarching  against  tht 
Maroomanni  in  174,  his  army  were  eiick«t4 
in  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Alps,  snrroonded  If 
the  enemy  and  suffocated  by  thirst  Thi 
Christians  fell  on  their  knees  and  ptared  tol 
God  and  were  answered  by  minu»lousl 
showers  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thimddr. 
which  refreshed  them  and  frig:htenied  tkii 
enemies.  On  the  victorious  return  of  Marcui 
to  Rome  he  called  the  Christian  Legion  "  ti<- 
Thundering  Legion/'  and  ceased  to  persecute 
them.  T\ua  is  shown  by  Neander  to  be  & 
mixture  of  truth  and  fiction.  It  is  evideat 
from  the  statements  of  Christian  and  Fa«:dxi 
authors,  and  from  the  reliefs  of  the  colomn  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  Rome,  that  when  tke 
soldiers  were  in  difficulties  they  were  re- 
lieved by  a  shower  of  rain;  which  the  Chri^ 
tians,  of  whom  there  probably  were  may 
in  the  army,  ascribed  to  God,  and  th^^ 
heathens  to  Jupiter ;  but  it  has  been  prorri 
that  the  twelfth  of  the  Roman  Legions  hi-1 
borne  the  name  "Thundering  Legion  *  fromtik' 
time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  also  th^i 
there  was  no  Christian  persecutions  going  cQ 
at  that  time,  for  that  at  Lyons  tookplaoethrte 
years  afterwards. 

Z^giti2liatioil.-> According  to  the  Ctam 
Law  (3  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Civil 
Law  of  all  countries  in  Continental  Enrope, 
children  bom  before  wedlock  are  rendeitfi 
legitimate  by  a  subsequent  marriage;  pro- 
vided that  at  the  time  of  birth  the  pueax& 
were  free  to  marry,  and  that  no  legal  ofaitarJe 
stood  in  the  way.  If,  for  instance,  the  chM 
bom  is  the  child  of  adultery,  no  sabseqaeot 
marriage  can  in  any  case  make  it  legitinatc. 
By  the  common  law  of  England,  €kil<in!s 
bom  out  of  wedlock  cannot  be  legitimate  br 
any  subsequent  marriage,  but  are  illegitiiBate 
all  their  lives  and  incapable  of  inheritfttg. 
The  decision  of  the  Council  of  nobles  held  at 
Merton  in  1236,  when  requested  to  modiiv 
the  English  law  on  this  point,  was,  "  JVWhm' 
Ugea  AHglUe  muiariy 

LeilmitSi  Gottfribd  Wilhsui  ^ov 
r*.  1646,  d.  I716].--0ne  of  the  most  ▼ondff- 
ful  scholars  that  ever  Uved ;  bom  at  Leipoj^t 
died  at  Hanover.  In  his  philosophy  he  pnt 
forth  the  theory  of  monadt^  i.e.  simple  osoon- 
pounded  substances,  without  figure,  wiUurat 
exterior,  without  divisibility,  by  the  aggr^ 
gation  of  which  all  bodies  are  f  omed,  and 
into  which  they  may  be  again  resolved. 
[Matbhialism.]  These  monads  are  oeated 
things,  indeetractible,  and  of  two  daases: 
those  destitute  of  consciousness,  but  posses- 
ing  an  internal  activity  which  he  calls  per- 
ception; and  those  possessing  ooosdousQesB. 
which  are  souls.  The  difference  between  the 
higher  and  lower  intelligences  depmdi  upoo 
the  degree  of  this  consciousness.  Tht  pno^ 
monad   is    God.      Now,  inasmuch  as  lo^ 
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)n£dsts  of  mind  and  body,  the  joint  action  has 
>  be  accounted  for.  Deflcaitea  taught  that 
exista  through  the  direct  assistance  of 
rod.  Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that 
le  mind  and  body  are  distinct  machines,  work- 
tg  independently,  though  simultaneously, 
f  a  pre^-e»tahlUhed  harmony y  arranged  by 
leir  Creator.  He  illustrated  this  by  two 
mepieces,  arranged  the  one  to  point  to  the 
oar,  the  other  to  strike.  And  so  he  thought 
'hen  the  mind  determines  to  act,  the  bcid^, 
y  a  harmony  pre-arranged  by  God,  sets  m 
rd«T  the  necessary  mechanism.  But  the 
io5t  celebrated  work  of  Leibnitz  is  his 
Tuodieea,  published  in  1700.  In  this  he 
rings  forward  his  "  optimism'* — ^the  doctrine, 
8  held  by  hhn,  that  out  of  all  the  systems 
rhich  presented  themselves  to  the  infinite 
iteliigence  of  God  as  possible.  He  selected 
nd  created  i^  the  existing  universe  that 
^hich  is  the  most  perfect  both  morally  and 
hvsically.  The  existence  of  evil  is  not  in- 
ompatible  with  the  general  perfection  of  the 
)i\-ine  id^  but  is  a  necessary  consequence 
i  the  finiteness  of  created  beings.  In  the 
alance  of  good  and  evil  in  creation,  this  pre- 
timderance  is  infinitely  greater  on  the  former 
ide.  and  will  be  seen  to  be  so  at  the  last, 
fke  works  of  Leibnitz  fill  46  vols^  but  do  not 
omprise  nearly  the  whole  of  his  manuscripts. 

LeicesteTv  Bishopric  of. — Formed  by 
Archbishop  Thbodorb  [q.v.]  in  680,  to  supply 
he  needs  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
►fiw^,  as  well  as  Worcester,  cut  off  by  him 
rom  the  See  of  Lichfield.  He  consecrated 
'athwin  as  the  first  bishop  of  this  new  See. 
)n  Cothwin's  death  in  691  this  See  was 
Jministered  by  Wilfrbd  [q.v.]  of  York, 
mtil  the  year  705,  when  it  was  reunited  to 
jchfie]d;  but  they  were  again  divided  in  737. 
n  888  Leicester  became  merged  in  Dor- 
fester.     [DOHCHBSTER.] 

IMghUni,  BoBERT,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
r^w,  bom  in  1611.  He  was  educated  in 
jundon  until  his  sixteenth  year,  and  after- 
(;irds  in  £!dinburgh ;  subsequently  he  spent 
vme  years  in  France,  and  was  licensed  in 
041  to  the  ministry,  with  the  charge  of  the 
4rUh  of  Newbattle,  near  Edinburgh.  His 
baracter.  has  been  greatly  misrepresented, 
nd  it  has  now  been  proved  that  he  was 
ealons  and  earnest  in  his  work,  striving 
Kays  to  promote  peace  and  unity  in  the 
^orch,  and  refusing  to  take  part  more  than 
^3>^  necessary  in  Uie  controversies  which 
n{3g«d  most  men*s  thoughts.  This  was 
he  more  remarkable  as  his  father  was  one 
>f  the  bitterest  fanatics  in  the  cause  of  Pro- 
'ftantiam,  and  had  brought  up  his  son  in 
Li.o  own  footsteps.  Robert  Leighton  remained 
t  Newbattle  for  eleven  years ;  but  in  1662 
fis  summoned  to  London  to  defend  the  con- 
uc-t  of  some  Scottish  ministers  who  had 
'^'Q  imprisoned  for  supporting  the  Boyalist 
•lOse.  He  procured  their  release,  and 
Rru-20* 


returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  appointed 
PrindiMil  of  the  University  of  Edmburgh. 
When  Charles  II.  took  steps  for  introducing 
Episcopacy  into  Scotland,  he  nommated  Leigh- 
ton  to  the  bishopric  of  Dumblane,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow, 
in  1671.  But,  finding  that  his  opinions  were 
more  in  favour  of  moderation  than  those  of 
other  bishops,  who  looked  on  him  in  conse- 
quence with  suspicion,  he  resigned  his  See 
in  1674,  and  retired  to  Sussex,  to  the  house 
of  his  sister,  where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  London  in  February, 
1684,  havinpf  come  up  to  town,  at  the  request 
of  some  friends,  to  hold  a  discussion  with 
Lord  Perth  on  religious  matters ;  but  was 
buried  ill  a  chapel  at  Horsted-Keynee,  his 
sister's  residence. 

The  writings  of  Leighton  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  English  theology.  We 
have  heard  a  great  Church  dignitur  say  of 
his  Commentary  on  8t.  Feter,  that  it  is  '*  Cal- 
vinism purged  of  all  its  imperfections.** 
Coleridge's  Aids  to  JUjieetum  consists  almost 
entirely  of  expansions  and  commentaries  on 
the  teaching  of  this  saintly  man.  Several 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  published, 
and  there  is  a  very  charming  life  of  him  by 
C.  F.  Secretan. 

Z^ipsig,  Disputations  of.— In  1619  a 
discussion  was  held  at  Leipsig  between  John 
Eck  on  the  one  hand,  and  Luther  and  Carl- 
stadt  on  the  other,  which  lasted  from  June 
27th  to  July  1 3th.  During  the  first  week  Eck 
and  Carlstadt  disputed  about  free  will ;  in  the 
second,  Eck  and  Luther  concerning  the  Pope's 
supremacy;  and,  in  the  third,  on  repentance, 
nurgator^',  indulgences,  and  priestly  absolution. 
No  decision  was  come  to,  but  the  discussions 
won  many  friends  for  Luther,  as  John  Cella- 
rius,  Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  and  others, 
and  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Melancthon. 

A  second  discussion  took  place  at  Leipsig 
in  1631,  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
divines.  It  lasted  from  March  3rd  to  23rd. 
They  discussed  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
set  forth  an  exposition  of  their  differences ; 
but  it  led  to  no  important  result. 

Zielaadf  John,  D.D. — A  well-known  con- 
troversialist against  unbelief,  was  bom  at 
Wigan,  of  a  Presbyterian  family,  in  1691. 
He  was  educated  in  Dublin,  where  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1716,  in  which  situation  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1766.  He  first  appeared  as  an 
author,  1733,  by  publishing  an  answer  to 
Tindall's  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation, 
In  1737  appeared  The  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  written  against  Dr. 
Morgan's  Moral  Philosopher,  But  his  best 
work,  one  which  is  still  used,  is  A  View  of  the 
Principal  Deistical  Writers  of  £nyland  in  the 
Last  and  Present  Century, 

Jg^  Xaitret  Louis  Ibaao^  bom  in  Paris, 
March  1613,  was  ordained  prieet  in  1648,  and 
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became  Director  of  Port  Royal  He  adhered 
to  the  doctriiies.  of  the  Jansenists,  and  was 
therefore  hated  by  the  Jesuit^  who  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  the 
Bastile,  and,  after  his  release,  compelled  him, 
by  their  persecution,  to  retire  to  Pomponne, 
where  he  died  in  1684.  Of  his  numerous 
works  the  most  important  is  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  much  of  which  was  written 
during  his  confinement  in  the  Bastile. 

Lent,  a  Saxon  term  signifying  Spring, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  4U  weekdays  pre- 
ceding the  Easter  Festival,  which  are  observed 
as  a  special  season  of  listing  and  prayer.  It 
is  probable  that  a  Fast  of  some  duration  pre- 
vious to  the  commemoration  of  Our  Saviour's 
Resurrection  was  kept  from  a  very  early  date, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  original  dura- 
tion was  very  considerably  less  than  40  days. 
Giving  a  somewhat  restricted  interpretation  to 
the  words,  "The  days  will  come  when  the 
bridegroom  shall  betaken  away  from  them,  and 
then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days,''  the  early 
Christians  sought  to  fulfil  them  by  fasting 
from  the  afternoon  of  Gkx>d  Friday  to  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection  Day,  and  this 
space  being  about  forty  hours  was  termed 
Te»8arako9te  or  Quadragesima.  As  time  went 
onadditional  days  wereadded,  in  some  Churches 
more,  in  some  less ;  but  the  two  original  days 
w  ere  more  strictly  observed  than  the  rest.  The 
precise  number  of  40,  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
was  not  selected  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  although  the  Fast  was  caJled  the 
Quadragesimal  Fast.  Not  only  did  the  length 
of  the  Fast  vary  in  different  Churches,  but 
the  modes  of  observing  it  were  many.  Some 
made  it  last  three  weeks,  some  six,  some 
seven;  some  excluded  Saturdays  as  well  as 
Sundttys  from  the  days  they  observed.  Again, 
some  abstained  from  all  living  creatures;  others 
only  from  flesh :  some  would  eat  dr\' bread  only, 
and  others  not  so  much  as  that.  Some  fasted 
a  certain  number  of  hours  in  each  day,  and 
then  ate  any  kind  of  meat ;  others  regarded 
the  whole  day  as  a  kind  of  abstinence. 

When  the  original  space  of  40  hours  had 
been  departed  from,  it  was  natural  that  the 
duration  of  the  Fast  should  come  before  long 
to  approximate  with  the  40  days  of  our 
Saviour's  Fasting  and  Temptation,  the  40 
days  spent  by  Moses  and  Elijah  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  40  days*  grace  given  in  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh.  The  name 
*'  quadragesima  "  would  also  have  influence  in 
determining  the  length  of  the  season;  and 
considerations  of  the  worth  and  utility  of  a 
special  time  of  prayer  and  self-denial  spread 
over  several  weeks  would  exercise  their 
weight.  A  particular  reason  for  the  Lenten 
Fast  was  found  in  the  custom,  which  gradually 
prevailed  among  the  majority  of  Christians, 
of  communicating  chiefly,  and  in  many  cases 
only,  at  Easter;  it  was  hoped  that  there 
would   be    less   danger   of    communicating 


undevoutly  and  inconsiderately  if  these  dsr» 
were  appointed  for  prayer  and  £sating  and 
almsdeeds,  and  other  religious  exercises,  fiat 
besides  being  a  marked  occasion  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Holy  Communion,  Easter 
was  also  a  fixed  and  soleznn  time  for  tbr 
admission  of  catechumens  to  baptism  and  ct 
penitents  to  absolution:  in  both  cases  th^ 
propriety  of  a  previous  season  of  self-difd- 
pline  was  obvious.  From  the  practice  'A 
abstinence  at  this  season  there  naturally  h  - 
lowed  the  exercise  of  active  charity  and  gocoi- 
will,  and  this  not  only  in  private  life  bat  al^i 
in  public  matters — 0.^.,  the  infliction  of  cor- 
poial  punishment  and  of  torture  were  inter- 
dicted by  the  imperial  laws  during  these  dajr? 
While  the  conditions  of  modem  life  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  majority  of  persoo? 
to  observe  Lent  with  the  same  stnctnt^ 
which  was  possible  in  days  gone  by,  thf 
annual  occurrence  of  the  s^son  as  a  it>iv<e- 
nised  time  for  the  curtailment  of  luxun'H. 
for  more  frequent  acts  of  worship,  for  m(^n- 
liberal  almsgiving,  for  more  thorough  f>e2f- 
examination  and  confession  of  san,  most  V 
in  many  cases  of  very  groat  help  and  aasst- 
anoe  to  the  servant  of  God. 

^60  I.f  Pope,  commonly  called  St.  !£•' 
and  Leo  the  Great,  was  bom  in  TusnnT  a: 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.     He  was  onhr  •» 
deacon  when  he  was  sent  for  from  GaoJ  in 
440  to  become  Bishop  of  Home  in  succ<«it4i 
to  Sixtus  III.      At  this    time  the  Eaetem 
Church  was  troubled  by  the  Nestorums,  that 
of  Africa  ruined  by  the  Vandals,  and  that  of 
the  West  disturbed  by  the  Manichssans  aD>i 
Pelagians.    Soon  after  his  elevation  he  h»i  « 
controversy  with  Hilary,   Bishop  of  Aries, 
who  had  deposed  Chelidonios  of  BecBn^-on. 
whom  Leo  reinstated  in  his  see.    [Hxlaet  kf 
Ahles.    Chelidokius.I     In  444  Leo  heU  * 
Council  against  the  Manichseans,  when  tht-r 
were  condemned,  and  this  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian   III.      He    made  use  of   Prosper  of 
Aquitaine  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  Fct- 
gians,  and  appointed  him  his  secretarr.  Intbt 
meantime  Eutychus  had  published  his  bei*^ 
and  was  condemned  in  a  Synod  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  448 ;  but  he  got  his  doctrine  ap- 
proved at  the  Robber  Corxcn.  of  Ephesi  < 
fq.v.]  in  449 ;    Leo  made  the  acts  d  tit 
Council  void  by  another  held  thesametenrin 
Rome.  [Eutychus.]     In  461  was  held  tie 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  which  i^ 
Pope's  Legate  presided,  and  in  which  Lw* 
celebrated  letter  to  Flavian,  Bishop  of  Antioch' 
was  accepted  "  as  the  voice  of  Peter "  *^ 
allowed  to  be  the  orthodox  definition  of  tie 
doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Oin< 
By  one  of  the  canons  drawn  up  »t  tiis 
Council  it  was  ordered  that  tiie  Bidiop  of 
Constantinople  should  enjoy  eqosl  prinkgf 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  limits  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions  being  defined,  in<l  the 
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latriarchateD  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  being 
«t  under  that  of  Constantinople.  The  Pope 
fotested  londly  against  this  canon,  bat  never- 
hel^rn  it  was  passed.  The  following  year, 
ittiJa,  having  lost  a  great  battle  in  Gaul, 
i«ed  through  Italy,  ravaging  the  country 
B  he  went.  As  he  was  drawing  near  to  Rome, 
it!0  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  made  such  an 
npression  on  him  by  his  discourse,  that  he 
ersuaded  him  to  return  to  his  country.  His 
fficers  asked  him  what  made  him  comply  with 
:te  will  of  a  priest?  and  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
lied that,  whilst  Leo  was  talking  to  him  he 
tw  a  man  standing  by  his  side  in  an  episcopal 
ihit,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  refused  to 
^y  the  advice  given  him. 

Leo  was  accused  by  some  of  not  approving 
Le  Coondl  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  &vouring 
ie  doctrines  of  Eutychus ;  he  wrote  to  the 
bbops  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation,  and 
M  to  the  Emperor  Marcian,  to  ^udoxia  and 
ulrheria.  Genseric,  having  been  called  in 
('  Eadoxia,  the  widow  of  VaJentinian,  landed 
Uie  mouth  of  the  Tiber  in  455,  took  Some, 
id  gave  it  up  to  the  pillage  of  his  soldiers  for 
fteen  days ;  but  Leo  prevailed  upon  him  not 

bom  the  city,  and  saved  three  of  the  prin- 
pal  churches  ^m  being  plundered.  He 
lOt  a  monastery  near  to  the  basilica  of  St. 
^tf  r,  and  he  appointed  some  of  the  Roman 
^rgy,  whom  he  called  CuhmUarii,  to  take 
re  of  the  sepnlchree  of  the  Apostles.  He  is 
id  to  have  introduced  the  clause,  hoe  tanetum 
m/frtum,  into  the  canon  of  the  Mass.  He 
t»i  in  461.  Du  Pin  says  "  that  the  Church 
Home  never  appeared  in  more  true  great- 
7^^  and  less  pride  than  in  the  time  of  this 
>pte.  and  never  was  a  Bishop  of  Rome  more 
ooured  and  considered,  and  never  was  that 
^  managed  with  more  humility,  charity, 
d  di^rretion.  *'  His  writings,  especially  his 
rtmn*  and  BpUtieiy  are  invaluable  for  the 
rt.  .ry  of  the  times.  His  works  were  published 
Paris  in  1676  by  Father  Queanel,  and  his  ser- 
}n»  were  translated  into  French  by  the  Abbe 

liellegarde  in  1701.  Dean  Milman's  criti- 
m  of  lus  sermons  is:—"  Brief,  simple,  severe; 
*hout  &ncy,  without  metaphysic  subtlety, 
thoat  passion.  It  is  the  Roman  Censor 
•mad verting  with  nervous  majesty  on  the 
■e»  of  the  people;  the  Roman  Praetor 
>tating  the  law  and  delivering  with  au- 
'>ntr  the  doctrine  of  the  faith.  They  are 
iiraUrly  Christian — Christian  as  dwelling 
Q<>0t  exclusively  on  Christ,  His  Birth, 
f.  Passion,  His  Resurrection :  only  poleniic 
fu-  as  called  upon  by  the  prevailing  contro- 
rvies  to  assert  with  especial  emphasis  the 
rfoct  Deity  and  the  perfect  Manhood  of 
rist/' 

Leontiiui  of  Bysantiiim.  or  Z^eon- 
18  KieroSOtniltanUS.— A  rhetorician 
i  scholar  at  Byzantium,  who  afterwards 
i^fred  the  monasteij  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jeru- 
em.    The  dates  of  his  life  are  uncertain, 


especially  as  he  has  been  confounded  with 
others  of  the  same  name;  but  it  appears  that 
his  chief  work,  De  Sectis^  was  written  about 
the  dose  of  the  sixth  century.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  Contra  Jiettorianot  et  Eutyehianoa^ 
which  throws  light  on  some  of  the  d^cultiefi 
of  the  Monophysite  controversies. 

Lerins,  Convent  op,  situated  on  an  island 
opposite  Cannes,  was  founded  about  a.d.  400, 
by  St.  Honorat,  Archbishop  of  Aries.  The 
monks  of  the  monastery  which  he  built  be- 
came very  numerous,  and  had  great  influence 
over  the  Church  of  Southem'France  for  some 
centuries.  Its  discipline  afterwards  relaxed, 
and  Gregory  the  Great  g^ave  orders  for  its 
reformation.  Its  riches  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  island  was  many  times 
attacked  by  plunderers — by  the  Arabs,  Sara- 
cens, and  Genoese.  Nevertheless  it  still 
remained  very  wealthy,  and  Pope  John  XXII. 
and  his  successors  gave  it  away  in  eommendamy 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  its  wealth. 
Finally  in  the  fifteenth  century,  being  too 
weak  to  retain  its  independence,  it  was  united 
to  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  Monte 
Cassino.  The  abbey  has  since  been  secu- 
larised and  the  island  sold. 

Ziesliey  Chables,  one  of  the  Nonjuror 
divines.  He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1650,  the 
son  of  John  Leslie,  who  was  Bishop  success- 
ively of  the  Isles  in  Scotland,  and  of  Raphoe 
and  Clobber  in  Ireland.  Charles  Leslie  went 
to  Enniskillen  School,  and  afterwards  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  took  his  degree, 
came  to  London  to  the  Temple,  and  became 
a  barrister  for  ten  years.  He  then  took  Holy 
Orders,  at  the  age  of  30,  and  became  curate 
at  Glaslough,  where  the  family  estate  was. 
Here  he  married  Miss  Griffith,  daughter  of 
the  Dean  of  Rosa,  and  a  few  years  later  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Connor. 
At  the  Revolution  he  declined  to  take  the 
oath  to  King  William,  was  deprived  of  his 
preferment,  and  came  to  London,  where  he 
officiated  as  private  chaplain  to  the  second 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  was  a  frequent  preacher 
at  the  various  places  where  the  Nonjurors 
worshipped  [Nonjurors],  and  was  also  much 
resorted  to  as  a  casuist.  He  never  from  that 
time  took  any  regular  cure.  He  lodged  at 
the  house  of  a  Quaker,  and  thus  acquired  a 
full  knowledge  of  that  sect ;  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  William  Penn,  and  won  over 
several  members  of  the  body  to  the  Church. 
He  was  fond  of  country  sports,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  light  literatui-e  and 
popular  topics  of  the  day,  was  very  popular 
with  his  acquaintance,  and  always  exercised 
his  influence  to  the  allaying  of  religious 
bitterness.  But  to  his  principles  he  was  always 
firm,  refusing  offers  of  preferment  from 
Burnet,  and  helping  his  distressed  co-reli- 
gionists out  of  his  small  means.  Two  or 
three  times  he  visited  James  II.  at  St.  Ger- 
main.   In  1709  some  of  the  Nonjurors,  on  the 
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death  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  f oand  themselveB  able 
to  return  to  the  established  Church,  but 
Leslie  was  not  one  of  these.  Next  year  he 
was  outlawed  for  writing  a  pamphlet  in 
answer  to  Bishop  Burnet,  and  after  hiding 
for  a  while,  crossed  to  France,  and  ministered 
to  the  Protestants  at  the  Chevalier's  court. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  England,  and  devoted  himself  to 
theological  writing.  He  died  in  1722,  and 
was  buried  at  Glaslough.  Li  accordance  with 
his  expressed  wish  when  dying,  his  theological 
works  were  collected  and  published  toge&er ; 
his  political  writings  died  a  natural  death. 
His  theological  works  still  live :  first  comes 
his  Short  and  Eaty  Method  with  a  Deisi^  which 
has  berai  often  reprinted,  and  is  still  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society; 
one  of  its  chief  merits  is  its  admirable  style. 
Many  works  had  been  written  for  the  learned 
and  for  those  who  had  leisure  for  ponderous 
disquisitions;  but  here  was  a  work,  short, 
full  of  matter,  taking  a  vigorous  turn  of  its 
own,  and  though  close  and  acute  in  argument, 
yet  most  lucid, — **  a  reasoner  not  to  be  reasoned 
against,"  as  Br.  Johnson  called  him.  The 
main  line  of  his  argument  runs  thus:  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  depend  on  Uie  facts ; 
let  them  be  accepted  as  true,  the  doctrines 
will  follow.  The  facts  of  Christianity  have 
been  attested  by  credible  witnesses,  who  have 
handed  down  their  testimony  by  means  whieh 
cannot  be  gainsayed,  not  only  by  written 
records,  but  by  usages  and  observances  which 
have  become  public  monuments,  incapable 
of  other  explanation  than  that  which  they 
offer  of  themselves.  Other  works  of  his  were 
the  Short  and  Eaty  Method  with  the  Jewt ;  the 
Snake  in  the  Oraee  and  Satan  Dierobed^  both 
against  the  Quakers;  and Segale  and FontiJUale^ 
a  treatise  to  justify  the  consecration  of  Non- 
juring  Bishops. 

Lesser  Litany.— The  term  applied  to 
three  ejaculations,  "Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us!"  "Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us !"  "Lord, 
have  mercy  on  us !  "  which,  it  may  be  noticed, 
generally  precede  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where 
it  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  prayer  rather 
than  as  a  thanksgiving.  The  ejaculations  are 
addressed  severally  to  the  Tlu'ee  Persons  of 
the  Trinity. 

Lessingy  Gottuold  Eph&aix  [b.  1729, 
d,  1781],  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor, 
first  educated  at  the  school  of  his  native  town 
of  Kamenz,  then  at  Meiaegen  in  Saxony,  and 
from  1746-8  at  the  University  of  Leipsig. 
He  was  an  insatiable  and  omnivorous  reader 
almost  from  infancy,  mastering  the  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  history  of  the  cuni- 
culum,  and  reading  other  classics  in  his  spare 
hours.  He  was  intended  for  the  ministry, 
and  went  to  Leipsig  with  the  full  intention  of 
studying  theology;  but  there  was  no  theo> 
logian  there  equal  to  the  position  of  mastering 
him^  and  the  love  of  classics  and  art  gave  him 


astrong  impetus  towards  the  world,  from  vbich 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  quite  shot  oii 
Consequently  he  devoted  himaelf  to  a  Hteran 
life,  and  especially  desired  to  purify  tiu 
drama  by  writing  plays  of  high  monl  tc4L-. 
His  time  was  spent,  some  at  Berlin,  fiome  ^ 
Breslau.  For  the  last  eleven  years  oif,  his  lit^ 
he  was  keeper  of  the  WoUenbiittel  libruy. 

Lessing  is  a  deeply  interestiiig  subject  it 
meditation  as  regards  his  theological  poettioa 
That  he  was  soeptical  is  dear,  but  it  vas  n*: 
the  scoffing  scepticism  of  Voltaire.  He  vss 
a  man  of  deep,  earnest  religious  feeling,  wb- 
questioned  evidence  severely,  and  hated  IoUt 
and  prevarication.  Probably  he  was  unfor- 
tunate in  the  theologians  with  whom  he  oia^ 
into  collision,  and  was  impatient  and  vevy 
of  argumentation,  when  a  simple  faith  aad 
example  of  holy  life  might  have  conquered 
him.  He  used  to  express  his  longing  to  »• 
the  Saviour's  miracles,  that  he  might  adorv 
and  believe,  but  declared  that  the  reoonid  'U 
not  suffice  to  teach  him  living  belief  in  the 
Son  of  God.  His  faith,  though  not  ftmcu- 
lated,  was  really  deeper  than  that  of  the-- 
who  merely  repeated  formulas ;  it  was  ea?^T 
to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  in  him,  to  Ik. « 
livingand  not  a  dead  faith.  HewascstchiM 
hold,  ii  only  by  the  hem  of  the  garment,  d 
that  which  he  felt  to  be  divine.  And  tber^ 
fore  his  influence  was  probably  good  ap<.« 
his  countrymen,  as  he  led  them  away  fnci 
systems  and  theories,  and  shewed  them  in  hL« 
life  the  example  of  a  true  searcher  aftc-' 
wisdom  and  after  God. 


.—The  return  of  the  Jew*  fron 

captivity  was  followed  by  a  provisioo  for  t> 
regular  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  ti.'^ 
people,  and  synagogues  were  set  up  throosb 
out  the  land  with  this  object,  llie  Tanp.^^ 
was  for  sacrifice  and  for  the  periodical  m^t 
ing  of  the  nation;  the  ^nagogaes  were  for  t> 
reading  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  every 
Sabbath  day.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  th< 
practice  was  most  religiously  observed,  mi 
He  sanctioned  it  by  attending  [Lnkeiv.  t'. 
Acts  XV.  21].  The  Apostles  kept  it,  fint  by 
ng  tne  sy 


attonOing  tbe  svnagogue  worship  ▼herev«7 
they  went ;  ana  as  the  Christian  ChvK^ 
gradually  became  emancipated  from  the  syL.<- 
gogue,  the  same  practice  was  oontinned,  an^ 
to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  ^» 
added  that  of  the  New  [see  1  Thee.  t.  i:. 
Col.  iv.  16].  In  the  writings  of  the  ear  r 
Christian  Fathers  this  is  clear.  Justin  Kutu. 
writing  A.D.  140,  speaks  of  the  reading  of  th<; 
memoirs  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writiu;»  ^  t 
the  Prophets  on  the  Loni*s  Day.  The  Ap  - 
stolic  Constitutions  speak  of  four  lesmu.  ttr-> 
from  the  Old  Testament,  two  from  tbe  Nt'' 
Later  wiiters,  e^,  Ohryaostom  and  Angnstio'*. 
give  indications  of  a  fixed  system  of  reading'  • 
Genesis  was  read  in  Lent  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  between  Easter  and  Pentecost ;  Joiui. 
in  Holy  Week.    In  the  Middle  Ages  extracu 
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rom  the  Htos  of  the  Saints  and  homilies  of 
he  Fathers  were  added  in  the  daily  services. 
The  English  Kef ormers,  in  pnrsuanoe  of  their 
onviction  that  the  people  needed  more  teach- 
ag,  gave  their  attcnition  from  the  beginning 
» the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
jigliah  Bible  was  set  up  in  churches  in  1640, 
nd  in  1542  it  was  ordered  that  a  chapter  from 
:  sboold  be  openly  read.  With  the  publica- 
iun  of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
ppeared  the  Table  of  Lessons,  so  arranged 
bat  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
raa  read  through  once  a  year,  and  the  New 
r^i^tainent  thrice.  Several  change  were 
!kiie  at  the  successive  revisions  of  the  Prayer 
^k,  HQch  as  the  omission  and  re-establishment 
i  the  Apocrypha,  but  the  same  principle  was 
etained.  The  first  lessons  were  taken  from 
he  Old  Testament,  and  the  year  began  with 
^neaia.  The  Books  of  Chronicles  were 
mitted,  as  covering  the  same  ground  as  the 
(•joks  of  Kings;  Ezekiel  and  the  Song  of 
^)lumo&  were  omitted  as  too  difficult  to  be 
nitrstood  in  reading  without  comment,  and 
<T  the  same  reason  the  Book  of  Bevelation 
ras  not  read  in  the  New  Testament  lessons. 
n  the  Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
eparate  Table  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days 
r^s  added,  though  there  hisul  previously  been 
few  special  lessons  named  along  with  the 
ollects.  Epistles,  and  Gospels.  The  lessons 
■r  Advent  and  Epiphany  were  taken  from 
eaiah.  On  Septuagesima  Sunday  the  Book  of 
rmesiswas  begun,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
tke  order  of  this  Old  Testament  was  followed, 
nleas  broken  for  special  lessons  on  the  great 
Rivals.  In  1871  was  passed  the  Bill  for  the 
)Vw  Lesson  Table.  It  had  originated  in 
867.  When  the  Ritual  Commission  was 
ppointed  then,  the  same  Commission  was 
idden  to  consider  what  improvements  might 
^  made  in  the  lessons,  and  out  of  their 
ip*irt  the  new  Tkble  was  formed.  The 
Iterations  were  manifold,  but  the  following 
« a  summary  of  them  :  (1)  The  daily  lessons 
r^re  considerably  shortened,  and  no  longer 
oiacided  with  the  division  into  chapters.  In 
tie  old  Table  this  division  had  been  almost 
Qtirely  followed.  Thus  one  lesson  from  tiie 
Lfocrypha  ended,  "  and  with  my  whole  heart 
^id;"  and  one  from  the  New  Testament 
aded  "  he  spake  unto  them  in  the  Hebrew 
^oigue,  saying.*'  The  system  of  paragraphs 
'as  now  sul^ituted  for  that  of  chapters. 
',  The  New  Testament,  instead  of  being 
^id  through  thrice,  is  read  twice,  and  in 
i^erent  fashion.  Formerly  the  Gospels  were 
^-ad  in  the  morning  services  only,  and  the 
cts  and  Epistles  in  the  evening.  Now  the 
K'Tning  lessons  begin  in  January  with 
^tt  i.,  and  continue  consecutively  until 
December,  while  in  the  evening  we  begin 
ith  Acts  i.  and  go  on  through  the  Epistles 
Qtil  July  dth,  when  the  second  lesson  is  the 
ipistle  oiP  Jude.  llien  the  Oospels  begin, 
ading  with   John  xxi.  on  December  16th. 


From  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  year,  thu 
lessons,  both  morning  and  evening,  are  taken 
from  the  Apocalypse.  (3)  The  lessons  for  festi- 
vals, instead  of  being  selected  as  formerly  from 
the  Apocrypha,  wi&out  any  reference  to  the 
special  occasion,  consist  of  portions  which 
have  an  appropriate  fitness  lor  the  several 
days,  and  in  most  cases  the  second  lessons  are 
chosen  to  illustrate  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
happiest  alterations  [See  A  Companion  to  the 
Leetionary,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Benhiam,  in  which 
the  meaning  of  each  selection  is  fully  ex- 
plained]. (4)  There  are  alternative  first 
lessons  lor  Evensong  on  Sundays,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  second  evening  service.  This  also 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  larger  selection  from 
the  Old  Testament.  (5)  Upon  special  occasions 
approved  by  the  Ordinary,  other  lessons  may  be 
substituted.  An  excellent  selection  for  such 
events  as  choir  dedication,  harvest  festivals, 
etc.,  was  published  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Dr.  Wordsworth 

There  is  no  settled  rule  to  provide  for  the 
ambiguity  which  arises  when  a  Saint*s  day 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  but  the  following  seems  best 
on  the  whole :  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent, 
Easter  Day,  Whitsunday,  Trinity  Sunday, 
Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascension 
Day,  take  precedence  of  all  other  days.  In 
1886  Easter  Day  was  also  St.  Mark's  Day, 
but  no  one  thought  of  reading  other  than 
the  Easter  lessons.  On  other  days,  those 
days  which  have  proper  second  lessons  take 
precedence  of  those  which  have  first  lessons 
only.  Thus,  e.g.^  if  St.  James's  Day  fall  on 
a  Sunday,  since  the  second  lesson  of  the  morn- 
ing has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  first,  it  will 
mar  its  significance  to  separate  the  two,  and 
both  should  be  read,  the  Sunday  lesson  giving 
way.  On  other  days,  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to 
let  the  Sunday  take  precedence.  The  learned 
authors  of  "  The  Prayer  Book  Interleaved  " 
have  put  forth  a  different  rule,  however, 
namely,  that  a  lesson  from  the  Canonical 
Books  should  always  take  precedence  of  one 
from  the  Apocrypha ;  according  to  the  alter- 
native rule,  when  All  Saints'  Day  shall  fall  on 
a  Sunday,  the  lessons  from  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom would  take  precedence  of  two  lessons 
from  the  minor  prophets. 

Ijetters  Dimissory.  [Dimibsory 
Lettbus.] 

Letters  of  Orders.— A  document 
signed  by  a  bishop,  stating  that  he  has  or- 
dained a  clergyman.  Churchwardens  may 
demand  to  see  the  letters  of  orders  before  allow- 
ing any  one  to  officiate  in  the  church. 

Letters  Patent  [Litbils  Patbntes] 
are  documents  of  the  Sovereign  to  which  the 
great  seal  of  England  is  affixed,  which  enable 
a  person  to  enjoy  certain  privileges  which 
others  have  not;  they  are  sometimes  called 
letters  overt^  because  they  are  not  closed  with 
the  seal,  but  bear  it  depending  from  the  docu- 
ment, so  that  it  is  always  ready  to  open  for 
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inspection  and  confirmation  of  the  authority. 
In  France,  such  seals  were  affixed  to  hulls  or 
hriefs,  &c.,  from  Rome.  The  Canonists  date 
this  practice  from  the  time  of  Louis  XI. 
They  were  called  letters-patent  from  their 
opening  words :  *'  Per  prsesens  puhlicum  in- 
strumentum  cunctis  j9a^<i^  evidenter:  '*  "Let  it 
be  clearly  made  known  to  all  by  the  present 
public  instrument." 

"  Let  118  Fray." — It  has  long  been  the 
custom  of  the  Church  to  recall  the  attention 
of  the  congregation  by  using  this  formula. 
Formerly  the  words  ^  Let  us  pray  earnestly/' 
or  "Brethren,  let  us  pray  more  earnestly/' 
were  also  used,  but  the  simple  form  is  the 
only  one  retained  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  use  of  the  formula  in  the  Litany  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  marking  of  the  transition 
nom  the  alternate  prayers  of  the  minister  and 
people  to  the  collective  prayers  offered  by  the 
minister  alone.  In  other  oases  it  is  simply  a 
call  to  prayer  after  praise,  exhortation,  or  the 
like. 

Lensden,  Johannes  [b.  1624,  d.  1699, 
at  Utrecht],  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  his 
native  town,  editor  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages,  and  author  of  some  com- 
mentaries upon  them. 

LeydeUff  John  uf.    [Anabaptibts.] 

Trtlwn^^lT — ^The  most  celebrated  rhetor- 
ician of  the  fourth  century,  b.  at  Antioch,  in 
Syria,  about  314.  He  studied  and  taught  the 
art  of  rhetoric  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople,  whence  he  was  ex- 
pelled, probably  by  envious  rivals,  on  a  charge 
of  dealing  in  magic.  The  same  fate  met  him  at 
Nicomedia ,  and  after  another  short  stay  at 
Constantinople  he  returned  to  Antioch  in  354, 
and  remaintxl  there  till  his  deatlv,  which  took 
place  between  395  and  400.  His  works  were 
much  admired  and  their  style  was  imitated 
by  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  among  the  more 
eminent  of  his  disciples  may  be  mentioned 
St.  Chrysostom  and  Basil  the  Great.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Libtmius  was  a  firm  up- 
holder of  paganism.  His  works  comprise, 
besides  his  defences  of  heathenism,  moral 
treatises  on  Greek  history,  and  about  two 
thousand  letters. 

Xdbatioil  [fromLat.  libartf  "topour  out"]. 
— Anything  poured  out  as  an  offering  in  sacn- 
flee.  Such  was  the  "  drink-offering  "  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  The  practice  was  also  found 
among  heathen  nations.  The  Romans  at  their 
meals  made  an  offering  to  the  Lares  in  the  fire 
which  burned  upon  the  hearth.  In  fact  the 
libation  was  a  sort  of  "  grace  before  meat.*' 
No  true  worshipper  presumed  to  touch  the 
cup  with  his  lips  till  the  religious  duty  was 
f  ulBlled.  So  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a 
libation  of  wine  was  offered,  together  with 
incense.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  6  St,  Paul  alludes  to 
this  custom  when  he  says :  "  1  am  already 
being  offered  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 


come.'*  Laterally  it  is,  *'  I  am  being  poar^i 
out  as  a  libation.'* 

LibeL— In  the  Eodenastioal  Court,  tik^ 
term  ffiven  to  the  declaratioii  or  charge  uus' 
mitted  to  writing  and  presented  on  the  \nxi 
of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit. 

Libellatioi. — ^A  class  of  persons  amr.'^ 
the  Lapsbd  [q.v.],  so  called  beoaoae  tc  s 
procured  a  UbeUm  or  oertifiuate  from  tin 
magistrate  excusing  them  from  cc«iipal^<^ 
to  sacrifioe  in  public.  As  this  oertificatr  ii«^ 
obtained  either  by  denying  their  religfioa  in 
word  or  by  sending  a  friend  or  a  slave  to  ^rr.- 
fice  in  their  name,  or  by  a  bribe,  they  ^^ti 
esteemed  virtually  guilty  of  apostasy. 

Uber  BeptimiUI. — Twobooks  are  kaovn 
by  this  name.  The  first  is  a  collection  .^ 
Decretals  from  the  pontificate  of  GregoirXI 
to  that  of  Sixtus  V.,  arranged  by  FitT^i 
Matthieu  of  Lyons  into  five  books,  vki  I 
was  published  in  1590,  but  is  of  no  tsIb'. 
The  second  is  a  collection  of  recent  Papal 
Constitutions  and  Conciliar  Decrees,  indudli: 
those  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  wd^pu.•• 
lished  in  1598,  but  immediately  suppm^-i 
as  the  Popes  feared  it  would  prereot  tbrc 
from  putting  their  own  interpretation  ob  ti.- 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  * 

laiber  Dinmus. — ^An  ancieot  book  x 
formularies  used  in  the  Boman  Choich,  aci 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled  about  7  It 
Fragments  of  it  are  found  in  the  medisrvju 
canonirt,  but  as  a  whole  it  was  loog  oaknvn. 
An  edition  was  prepared  at  Borne  in  1660.  W. 
forbidden  by  the  Roman  censors,  and  thr 
first  edition  which  actually  aj^waivd  va- 
that  of  the  Jesuit  Gamier. 

"Zdbera  noSt"  btc.— p.]  A  Kspoa- 
sung  at  the  close  of  a  funeral  nuus  in  ^f 
Roman  Church,  before  the  absoltttion  is  pr^ 
nounced  over  the  corpse,  [u.]  It  is  the  ooociud- 
ing  petition  in  the  Lord's  Ftayer,  and  was  a.^ 
by  the  congregation,  the  precedmg  part  of  thr 
prayer  being  said  by  the  priest  alone:  this 
custom  was  retained  in  the  Communion  Offi"' 
of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
and  still  survives  in  the  Roman  Chorch.  bot 
in  the  subsequent  Prayer  Books  of  the  Eng&H 
Church  the  present  custom  was  adopted  io  it" 
place.  In  the  canon  of  the  Roman  Haas,  th€«f 
words  form  also  the  beginning  cf  anot^irr 
prayer  added  to  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  froci 
being  inserted  in  this  place,  the  **  libera  ntf " 
is  termed  also  imt^realarst.  It  is  a  pnT<T 
against  temptation,  and  is  found  in  aiurktlv 
differing  forms  in  all  the  Western  miasJe  Wr 
than  the  eighth  century.  Since  the  twelftfc 
century  the  names  of  saints  to  be  invoked  bar. 
been  added  to  the  prayer. 

Xiberiiui,  Pops.    [Popm.] 

Libertines.— A  religious  sect  vkki 
arose  in  Flanders  in  1626,  oaHing  theimelra^ 
spiritualists.  Its  chief  foundcts  were  Qnintu^ 
a  tailor  of  Picardy,  and  Coppin,  of  Lille,  ailei 
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by  Porquiti  Buffos,  etc  It  made  its  way  into 
f^ce  through  the  favour  and  protection  of 
)Uigaret,  Queen  of  Navarre  and  sister  of 
Francis  I.,  and  found  patrons  in  several  of 
the  Beformed  Churches.  Calvin  devoted  a 
treatise  to  the  exposure  of  the  errors  of  the 
Libertines,  which  checked  their  prog^rees  in 
France,  and  limited  their  influence  to  the 
coontry  which  gave  them  origin.  The  tenets 
of  the  Idb^tines  were  that  God  was  the  sole 
operating  cause  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the 
immediate  author  of  all  human  actions ;  that, 
rriBSfjquently,  the  distinctions  of  good  and 
e\'il,  which  had  heen  established  with  regard 
to  those  actions,  were  &lse  and  grounfUess, 
and  that  man  could  not,  properly  speaking, 
commit  sin ;  that  religion  consistea  in  the 
unity  of  the  spirit,  or  rational  soul,  with  the 
Supreme  Being;  that  all  those  who  had 
attained  this  happy  union,  by  sublime  con- 
ti^mplation  and  elevation  of  mind,  were  then 
ullowed  to  indulge,  without  exception  or  re- 
straint, their  appetites  or  passions;  that  all 
their  actions  and  pursuits  were  then  perfectly 
innocent,  and  that,  after  the  death  of  the 
ludy,  they  would  be  united  to  the  Deity. 

The  Libertinet  of  Geneva  were  those  who 
arose  against  the  rule  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  established  their  independence, 
itnd  invited  Calvin  to  introduce  the  Beforma- 
tion;  but  they  found  the  reforms  too  strict,  and 
became  licentious  and  profligate,  making  no 
pretence  to  any  religious  system.  To  this  class 
Ulonged  one  Gruet,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the 
Ktal,  and  the  difference  between  moral  good 
and  evU,  for  which  he  was  brought  before  the 
d^il  tribunal  in  1550  and  condemned  to  death. 

Idceiiee. — A  document  given  by  the 
bishop,  authorising  tho  person  named  therebi 
to  officiate  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  it. 

^^f^fil^^l*,  Bishopric  of. — The  name 
'^  Lichfield  "  means  "  field  of  the  dead,"  and  is 
f>aid  to  oommemonite  the  slaughter  of  a  number 
of  Christian  converts  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
daring  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Lichfield, 
though  not  without  some  interruption,  has 
b€«n  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  about  656. 
It  was  the  great  bishopric  of  Hercia,  from 
which  man^  sees  afterwards  sprang.  Here- 
ford was  divided  from  it  in  676  ;  landsey  in 
678.  Leicester  and  Lichfield  were  re-united 
in  706,  but  parted  again  in  737.  Leicester 
tieoune  merged  in  Dorchester  about  888, 
which  again  in  1072  became  the  See  of 
Lincoln.  Lichfield  for  a  while  became  joined 
to  Chester  [1075],  and  to  these  was  joined 
(.o ventry  [  1 1 02  ] .  In  1 54 1  Chester  was  j  oined 
to  the  province  of  York. 

St.  Cha©  [q.y.],  Bishop  669-672,  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Lichfield.  He  lived  at 
Htowe,  abont  a  mile  from  the  present  cathe- 
dral, and  from  thence  ruled  over  his  enormous 
diocese.  A  church  had  been  built  at  Stowe 
by  his  predecessor  Jarumnan.    Bede  tells  us 


that  St.  Chad  was  buried  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Biary,  the  first  in  Lichfield,  and  that  his 
remains  were  translated  to  the  new  church  of 
St.  Peter;  this  must  have  been  completed 
before  735,  when  Bede  died.  After  the  Con- 
quest, it  was  replaced  by  a  Norman  church, 
which  was  swept  away  after  about  a  centur^% 
and  gradually  the  present  cathedral  was  built 
on  its  site.  The  oldest  part  (the  western 
choir)  was  probably  commenced  about  1200. 
The  north  and  south  transepts  followed, 
then  the  nave;  then  the  west  front,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  constructed  quite 
continuously  with  the  rest,  for  it  is  dated  1275 ; 
afterwards  the  eastern  psjt  of  the  choir  was 
taken  in  hand,  destroying  the  work  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  present  Lady 
chapel  and  presbytery  were  erected  and  com- 
pleted about  1325.  Walter  Langton,  1296- 
1321,  did  most  of  this,  and  constructed  a 
splendid  shrine  for  the  relics  of  St.  Chad, 
as  well  as  building  an  episcopal  palace. 
Since  then  nothing  has  been  done  except  by 
way  of  restoring  and  improving  the  building. 
The  great  event  in  the  history  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  was  the  siege  which  it  sustained 
in  1643  against  the  Parliamentary  army, 
headed  by  Lord  Brooke.  The  cathe^l  close 
had  been  fortified  by  Bishop  Langton  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  so  was  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  a  siege.  Lnjured  by  the 
cannon  shots,  the  central  spire  fell  and 
crushed  in  pajt  of  the  roof;  the  cathedral 
was  wrecked  by  the  victors,  who  defaced  the 
monuments,  hacked  down  the  carved  wood- 
work, shattered  the  stained  glass,  and  de- 
stroyed the  records  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
city.  After  the  Restoration,  John  Hacket 
was  made  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry 
(1661),  and  at  once  began  the  repair  of  his 
ruined  cathedral ;  the  great  spire  was  rebuilt 
from  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
in  1669  the  building  was  reconsecrated.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Wyatt  made  some  destructive  alterations 
wMch  it  has  cost  much  to  undo.  In  1860 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  took  the  true  restoration 
into  his  hands,  and  in  the  spring  of  1884  the 
completion  was  signalised  by  a  great  ceremo- 
nial, when  the  west  front  was  ^dedicated,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  othera. 

Lichfield  is  one  of  our  smaller  cathedrals, 
being  only  319  feet  in  length,  bat  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful.  Most  of  the  old  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  the  cathedral  library 
were  destroySi  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  but 
one  or  two  were  saved,  the  chief  being  the 
Gosp^U  of  St.  Chad;  it  contains  the  Gospels , 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  part  of 
St.  Luke :  tradition  says  that  Gildas  was  its 
scribe,  and  the  Welsh  notes  on  its  margin 
bear  out  that  supposition. 

The  cathedral  body  consists  of  the  dean, 
three  archdeacons,  four  canons  reeidentiar}', 
four  priest  vican,  and  nineteen  prebendaries. 
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Lichfield  had  691  benefices,  but  part  of  the 
diocese  has  been  taken  to  foim  the  bishopric 
of  Southwell  There  is  at  present  an  assist- 
ant bishop  for  Lichfield. 

The  income  of  the  diocese  is  £4,200. 

List  or  BiSHora  of  LicHnsLD,  CsisTBa  avd 

COTBITTBT. 


Aoo(>Mion. 

Aooeasion. 

Dioma. 

e.656 

Walter  deLangton 

1296 

GeoUaoh       .       . 

658 

Boger  Korthburgh  1322 

Tramhere 

6se 

Bobert  Stretton  . 

1360 

662 

Walter  Sldrlaw    . 

1386 

Chad     . 

6dl» 

JohnBurgbilf     . 

1386 

Winfrld.       .        . 

672 

1398 

Sazulf  . 

675 

John  Catteriok    . 

1415 

Hedda  .       .       . 

ees 

William  Hey  worth 

1420 

AldwinorWor    . 

727 

William  Booth     . 

1447 

Haitta  . 

737 

NioolaaCloM) 

1452 

Hemele. 

752 

Begiuald  Bonlers 

1453 

Cathfrith      .        . 

765 

John  Hales. . 

14&9 

Berthon       .       . 

768 

William  Smith     . 

14IB 

Hisrbert        .       . 
Aldalf  .         .        . 

77» 

John  Arundel      . 

1406 

C.801 

Geoffrey  Blyth    . 

150S 

Herewin 

C.816 

Bowland  Lee 

1534 

Ethelwald     .        . 

818 

Bichard  Sampson 

1543 

Himberht 

ft« 

Balph  Berne.        . 
Thomas  Bentham 

1554 

Kynferth 

896 

160 

Tunberht 

c.  844 

WiUiam  OTerton . 

1580 

Kllaor  eifwin 

e.926 

George  Abbot 

1609 

▲IgarorWalgar. 

e.  941 

Bichard  Neile      . 

16i0 

Kinsy    .        .        . 

C.949 

John  OTemll 

1614 

Winiy    .        .        . 

e.964 

Thomas  Morton  . 

1619 

Elphege        .        . 

973 

Bobert  Wright    . 

1632 

Oodwin .       .       e 

.  1004 

Aooepted  Freiren 

1644 

Brihtmar 

1020 

John  Haoket 

1661 

1026 

Thomas  Wood     . 

1671 

WuMsT  .        .        . 
Leofwin 

1039 

William  Lloyd     . 

1692 

1053 

John  Hough. 
Edward  Chandler 

1699 

Peter    . 

1072 

1717 

Bobert  de  Limee- 

Bichard      Siuall- 

ey   .       . 

1066 

brooke   .        . 

1731 

Bobert  Peche 

1121 

Frederick    Com- 

Roiper  de  Clinton. 

1129 

wallis      . 

1750 

Walter  DuTdent . 

1149 

John  Egerton 

1768 

Biobard  Peohe     . 

1161 

Brownlow  North 

1771 

Oerard  la  Pucelle 

1183 

Bicbard  Hurd      . 

1775 

Hugh  Nonant 

1188 

James  Coniwallis 

1781 

GeoAney        Ma»- 

Henry  Byder 
Samuel  Butler     . 

1824 

ohamp    . 
William  CombiU 

1198 

1836 

1215 

James  Bowstead  . 

1840 

Alexander     BtaT- 

John  Lonsdale 

1843 

enby 

1224 

George  Augustus 

Hugh  PateehnU  . 

1240 

Selwyn  . 

1867 

BogerWiaeham  . 

1245 

William   Dalzym. 

Boger  Longeep^ 

1258 

pleMaoUigan 

1878 

Lightfooty  John,  D.D.— One  of  the 
earliest  English  Hebrew  scholars,  was  bom  at 
Stoke-npon- Trent  in  1602.  He  studied  at 
Christ  Oallege,  Cambridge.  In  1621  he  became 
B.A.  and  Assistant  Master  at  Repton,  Derby- 
shire :  two  years  afterwards  he  was  ordained 
and  obtained  the  curacy  at  Norton-upon- 
Hales,  Shropshire,  and  afterward  be<»me 
chaplain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who,  being  a 
good  Hebrew  scholar,  inspired  Lightfoot 
with  a  desire  to  become  one  also.  In  1631 
Sir  Rowland  presented  him  with  the  living  of 
Ashlev,  in  Staffordshire:  subsequently  he 
moved  to  London,  and  in  1642  was  chosen 
minister  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  He  was  one 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  met  at  West- 
minster, and  spoke  much  and  eloquently, 
showing  strong  Presbyterian  leanings.  In 
the  same  year  he  became  master  of  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambrid^  and  in  1644  rector  of  Much 
Munden,  Hertfordshire.      In  1665    he  was 


made  Vice-chancellor  of  Oambridge.  A: 
the  Restoration  he  conformed  to  the  Act  ««' 
UniformitY,  and  was  made  Prebeod  of  By, 
where  he  died  in  1676. 

The  work  by  whidi  Lightfoot  has  mad^f 
his  name  famous  is  Hora  ffehraictg  et  Tsim^ 
die€e,  containing  Hebrew  and  Talmndical  rom- 
ments  on  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Acti:  <•£ 
the  Apostles,  and  1  Oorinthiant.  He  alio 
wrote  Embhimy  wr  MiMceUanie*  CkriHum  md 
Judaieal ;  A  Handful  of  Gleanimgt  out  of  ike 
Book  of  Exodut ;  Tke  Harmomy  of  tkt  Fmr 
EvanfelUtt,  etc. 

Zdglit,  F&iBNDS  OF.     [Fbiskda  of  Liget .] 

Zdglitflon  tha  Altar.— The  custom  of 

having  lights  and  candlesticks  on  the  alt^r 
dates  &om  very  early  times,  and  Theodoret  ua 
Jerome  speak  of  it.     It  seems  probable  that 
Archbishop  Theodore  introduced  the  practice 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  Ea^teni 
Churdi.    There  are  many  proofs   that  tb-y 
were  used  in  the  English  Churdi  since  the  Re- 
formation, though  they  have  been  long  di^ 
continued  until  late  years.    Queen  Elizabediu 
though  opposed  to  superstition,  had  a  crucifix, 
two  candlesticks,  and  two  tapers  burning  on 
the  altar  of  her  chapeL    The  preeent  rabru- 
states  that  "such  ornaments  <a  the  Chonh 
....  shall  be  in  use  as  were  in  this  Chnrrh 
of  England,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  intik. 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.**    In 
the  injunctions  of  Kinsr  Edward  VL,  set  forth 
in  1547,  it  is  ordered  that  there  shall  he 
"  only  two  lights  upon  the  high  altsr  befon- 
the    sacrament,    for   the    signification   that 
Christ  is  the  very  true  light  of  the  world." 
The  two  lights  are  a  symbol  of  Christ^s  t^ro- 
fold  nature.    It  is  also  said  by  the  advoosttf 
of  lights  that  they  symbolise  the  need  of  otber 
than  natural  light.    Some  object  to  any  lighti; 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  "  high'altar ." 
while  others  affirm  that  the  "sacrament" 
signifies   the  consecrated  wafer  which  vas 
susp^ded  in  a  pyx  on  the  altar,  and  that  if 
this  is  taken  away  the  lights  must  a]$o  be 
removed.     The  use  of  lights  has  much  in- 
creased lately.     In  1879  they  were  used  in 
over  two  thousand  churches.   *The  last  Ritual 
Judgment  pronounced  them  illegal    [Fouu- 
6TOKE  Judgment.] 

Uffnori,  Alfonso  Maua  db  [b.  1696, 
d.  1787].— A  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  founder  of  the  Redemptorieta 
He  was  bom  of  noble  parents  in  Naples,  and 
having  been  educated  by  the  Priests  of  the 
Oratory,  he  took  up  law  as  his  profeBsion,  and 
won  great  success  in  it,  but  soon  gave  it  up 
to  lead  a  religious  life.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1726,  and  in  1732,  inconsequence, 
he  said,  of  a  revelation,  founded  "the  Con- 
gregation of  our  most  Blessed  Redeemer.** 
In  this  he  was  joined  by  twelve  oompanioitf. 
[RBDBXPToaiSTS.]  In  1762,  mnch  agamst  bis 
will,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Agatha  of  tha 
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inAha,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  relin- 
qoiahed  his  See  in  1775,  and  retired  to  lead 
ttDoe  more  an  austere  life  with  his  own  order 
it  Xocera,  where  he  died.  He  was  solemnly 
(^moniued  in  1839  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  in 
\^'\  Pius  IX.  raised  him  to  be  a  Doctor  of 
the  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  most  volumi- 
C"(i9  and  popular  writers  of  the  Romish 
•  nurch,  his  publications  extending  to  70 
r  lis. :  and  this  dignity  was  conferred  on  him 
un  account  of  the  distinct  way  in  which  he 
lut?  forward  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
I  "dcoption  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Infallibility 
oi  the  Pope.  His  works  are  further  noticed 
in  the  article  on  Pbobabilism. 

The  moral  theology  of  Liguori  has 
Wn  received  with  more  antagonism  among 
iV>testants  than  that  of  any  Roman 
lAcha  on  this  subject  In  fact  his  name 
imong  opponents  of  that  Church  is  regarded 
IS  a  synonym  of  all  that  is  crafty,  shuffling, 
and  immoral.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
system  **  not  only  destroys  the  soul,  but  even 
tne  fairest  temporal  interests  of  mankind  .  .  . 
13  th«  rery  masterpiece  of  the  devil."  The 
rolome  from  which  we  quote  these  words 
coQsiflts  of  a  collection  of  extracts  from  him 
in  proof  of  these  assertions.  These  extracts 
ore  grouped  under  such  heads  as  **  The  Infalli- 
'iliiy  of  the  Pope,"  "  Prohibition  of  Books," 
"The  Lawfulness  of  Dissembling  or  Con- 
cealing "  and  **  of  Doing  Evil  that  Good  may 
tW,"  of  "Equivocation,"  "Obedience  of 
(liildren  to  the  Church  in  Opposition  to 
their  Parents,"  "Theft  and  Restitution,"  "The 
Inquisition,"  "  The  Confessional,"  and  so  on. 
A  work  which  was  published  on  this  last  sub- 
j*>ct  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  gave  such 
(-ffence  that  it  was  suppressed,  was  largely 
taken  from  Liguori.  m  the  controversy  be- 
tween Kingsley  and  Dr.  Newman,  the  farmer 
pressed  his  antagonist  on  the  subject  of 
qravocation  as  taught  by  Liguori,  and  drew 
from  him  the  confession  that  he  did  not  agree 
vith  LigQori  in  holding  that  an  equivocation 
L4  allowable  in  special  cases  and  may  even  be 
cOTfinned  with  an  oath.  For  Liguori  'says 
that  if  you  are  asked  a  question  to  which 
"yes*'  would  be  the  true  answer,  you  may  in 
'«rtain  circumstances  reply,  "I  say  no," 
Meaning  that  you  say  the  word  "  no  "  without 
reference  to  the  question  asked.  "  I  plainly 
^  positively  state,  and  without  anv  reserve^" 
»ntea  Dr.  Newman,  **  that  I  do  not  at  all  follow 
thia  holy  and  charitable  man  in  this  portion 
"f  his  teaching."  lApolapia,  p.  424.  See  the 
^oole  passage  from  p.  417.  ] 

Limborehy  Philip  van,  Divinity  Pro- 
lewor  among  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians 
I  q.^.]  at  Amsterdam,  was  bom  there  in  1633. 
'K  itodied  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and 
•Utrecht  He  became  pastor  of  the  Arminian 
'^urch  at  Gonda,  and  in  1668  at  Anisterdam ; 
^Here  he  was  also  Divinity  Professor.  He  died 
>Q  1712.    He  published  several  manuscripts 


and  letters  belonging  to  Episcopius  (his  prede- 
cessor in  the  divinity  chair)  which  form  almost 
a  complete  history  of  the  Arminians  down  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort.  He  himself  wrote  De 
Veritate  Iteligionis  Christiana,  the  result  of  a 
discussion  with  a  Jew ;  A  History  of  the  In^ 
quieition  ;  Christian  Theology ^  etc. 

laUlibllS  or  lainibo  [Latin,  <'  fringe  "  or 
"  border  "]. — ^According  to  the  RomanCatholics, 
besides  the  hell  in  which  infidels  and  sinners 
are  shut  up  for  ever,  and  purgatory,  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  panfied,  there 
are  two  places  on  the  outskirts  of  hell,  "limbus 
patnmi "  and '  <  limbus  infantum. "  The  limbus 
patrum  is  the  Paradise  of  which  Christ  spoke 
to  the  thief,  and  the  "  Abraham's  bosom  "  in 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  place 
where  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  remained 
until  the  advent  of  Chnst,  who  before  His 
resurrection  appeared  to  them  and  opened 
the  doors  of  heaven  for  them.  It  is  not 
known  for  certain  when  the  word  limbtu  first 
came  into  use,  but  it  is  first  found  in  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  As  itiferi  (hell) 
seemed  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  place  of 
eternal  damnation,  the  milder  term-  was 
adopted.  The  limbus  infantum  is  for  infants 
who  die  without  baptism.  It  was  stated  by 
the  Council  of  Florence  that  they  could  not 
enter  heaven,  so  theologians  adopted  this  and 
other  theories.  These  infants  were  not  sup- 
posed to  under^  any  suffering,  but  to  be  in  a 
sort  of  impassive  state,  though  some  theo- 
logians held  it  to  be  susceptible  of  a  lower 
degree  of  blessedness. 

Uncoln,  Bishopric  of. — Lincoln  was 
originally  by  far  the  most  extensive  diocese 
in  England,  being  composed  of  three  Anglo- 
Saxon  bishoprics,  Lindsey  or  Sidnachester, 
Leicester,  and  Dorchester,  which  will  each  be 
found  under  their  respective  heads.  Lincoln 
became  a  separate  Siee  about  1072,  when 
Rinnigius  or  Kemi  of  Fecamp,  its  first  Norman 
Bishop,  removed  it  hither  from  Dorchester- 
on-Thames. 

Ely  was  separated  from  Lincoln  in  1109, 
and  Lincoln  was  further  divided  into  Osney, 
1642  (afterwards  Oxford,  1646)  and  Peter- 
borough,  1641. 

Kemigius  built  the  original  cathedral,  and 
from  the  portions  which  remain  at  the  west 
end,  it  must  have  been  of  the  severest  Norman 
style,  with  no  ornamentation;  it  terminated 
in  a  short  apsidal  eastern  limb,  and  was  built 
on  the  plan  of  a  church  at  Bouen.  A  fire 
occurred  in  1141,  by  which  the  roof  was 
burned,  and  Bishop  Alexander  caused  the 
whole  church  to  be  vaulted  in  stone.  In 
1186  a  great  earthquake  did  severe  damage 
to  the  cathedral :  as  Roger  of  Hoveden  says, 
"it  was  rent  in  two  from  top  to  bottom." 
The  following  year,  1186,  Hu^h  of  Avalon 
or  St.  Hugh  [q.v.l  became  bishop,  and  at 
once  commenced  the  present  cathedral,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1192.    It  is 
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dedicated  to  St  Mary.  Hugh  died  in  1200, 
and  by  that  time  the  ritoal  choir  and  eastern 
tranaept  were  completed,  and  the  western 
transept  commenced.  This  portion  is  of  pure 
Lancet  Gothic,  without  any  admixture  of 
Korman.  Hugh  was  buried  at  Lincoln,  and 
in  1280,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Sutton,  his 
body  was  translated  to  the  "  Angel  Choir," 
which  was  built  beyond  the  original  eastern 
portion  on  purpose  to  receive  his  shrine.  In 
1235  the  celebrated  Robert  Grossetbte 
[q.v.]  became  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  central 
tower  of  the  cathedral  was  built  by  him,  and 
probably  the  roofing  of  the  nave.  The  Angel 
Choir  completed  the  main  fabric  of  the 
cathedral.  The  cloisters  in  the  Geometrical 
Decorated  style  were  commenced  in  1296.  In 
the  thi]*d  arch  of  the  south  choir  aisle  are  the 
remains  of  the  shrine  of  Little  St.  Hugh,  a 
Christian  boy  said  to  have  been  crucified  at 
Lincoln  by  the  Jews  in  1255  ;  this  was  during 
the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Lexington.  The 
seats  of  the  choir  have  some  very  curious 
carvings,  which  probably  illustrate  some  once 
popuLi^  but  now  forgotten  poem.  The  Chap- 
ter House  also  belongs  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Galilee  porch  was  probably 
built  early  in  this  century,  in  the  time  of 
William  of  Blois.  The  south  end  of  the  great 
transept  dates  from  the  episcopate  of  Thomas 
Bek  [1342-1347],  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
western  towers  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style 
of  about  1450.  The  cathedral  is  built  in  a 
commanding  position  on  the  top  of  a  very 
steep  hilL  Its  central  tower  contains  the 
famous  bell,  "Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,*' first 
cast  in  1610,  and  recast  in  1835.  The  cathedral 
library  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts and  early  printed  books.  The  facade  of 
the  cathedral  is  terminated  by  stair  turrets,  with 
tall  spires ;  that  to  the  south  is  adorned  with 
the  mitred  effigy  of  St.  Hugh,  the  founder  of 
the  church,  and  that  on  the  north  has  the 
figure  of  "  the  Swineherd  of  Stow,"  who  gave 
a  peck  of  silver  pennies  towards  the  building. 

Richard  Fleming  [1420-1431]  had  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
in  1426  for  exhuming  the  body  of  Wydiffe, 
burning  it  to  ashes,  and  casting  them  into  run- 
ning water;  which  was  done  at  Lutterworth. 

Robert  Sandb&son  [1660-1663]  [q.v.]  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  bishops  of  Lincoln. 
Bishop  Barlow  [1675-1691]  is  said  never  to 
have  visited  his  cathedral,  and,  though  he 
defended  James  II.*8  strongest  measures,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  do  homage  to  William  III. 

The  cathedral  body  comprises  the  bishop, 
dean,  two  archdeacons,  four  canons  residen- 
tiary, four  minor  canons,  and  fifty-two  pre- 
bendaries. Until  lately  it  comprised  812 
benefices,  but  part  of  it  and  part  of  Lichfield 
have  been  taken  to  form  the  new  diocese  of 
Southwell. 

The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  is  Suffragan  for 
Lincoln. 

The  income  of  the  see  is  £4,500. 


List  of  Bxaaora 
Aocesuoa. 

BemigioB              .  1072 

Robert  Bloett     .  1094 

▲lezandefT    .       .  1123 

BobertdeChesney  U48 
Walter    de   Coa- 

tanoee    .        .  1183 

Hagh  of  Grenoble  1188 

Wmiam  of  Blois  .  UOB 

HnghWoUis        .  1209 

Robert  Oiopfletete  1235 

Henry  Lerington.  1254 

BlcfaardOravennd  1258 

Oliver  Sutton      .  1280 

John  d'Alderby    .  1300 

Henry  BurglierBh  1320 

Thomas  Bek.        .  1342 

JohnOynwell      .  1347 

John  Bokymrham  1363 

Henry  Beanfort  .  1396 

PhiUp  Bepinerdon  1405 

Bichard  Fleming,  1420 

William  Gray       .  1431 

William  Ahiwick  1436 
Mannaduke  Lum- 

ley  .               .  1450 

John  Chadirorth  1452 
Thomas    Bother- 

ham 
John  Bnmell 
William  Smith     . 
Thomas  Wolaey  . 
William  Atwater. 
John  Longlands  . 


or  LisooLS. 


1472 
1480 
1406 
1514 
1514 
1521    I 


Henry  Holbeach .  15C 
JolmT^lor.  .  ld£ 
John  White.  .  UM 
Thomas  Watson .  IST 
Nicolas  BollinffhaB  15&i 
Thomas  Gowper  .  L?l 
William  Wiokhtn  ISN 
WilliamChadertoa  1»> 
William  Baxiow  .  lOf. 
Bichard  Kefle  .  im 
Qeor^  Mooniala  1«17 
John  Williams  .  Wl 
Thomas  WiziniJEe  16U 
Robert  Sanderioa  I'^V) 
Benjamin  Laoey .  lo6>> 
WiUiam  Poller  .  1«7 
Thomas  Baxiow  .  IC^ 
Thomas  Tenison  .  H^'l 
James  Osrdioer  .  !«i 
William  Wake  .  Vm 
Edmund  Gibeos  .  1715 
Bichard  B^nolds  !?£ 
John  Thomas  .  1744 
John  Qnen  .  .  I7S1 
Thomas  Thnrkm.  U7» 
Geoxfpe  Pretysua 

Tomtine.  .  ITS' 
GiKngePdham  .  Ii»« 
John  Kays  .  .  ISST 
John  JaoksoB  .  1^ 
Ghri  atopher 

Wordsworth.  IW 
Edward  King      .   IJt^ 


Lindis&me,  Bishopric  op. — Ths  roots 

of  the  great  and  almost  royal  See  of  Dmham 
were  originally  planted  in  a  small  ifiland  of 
the  name  of  Lindififame,  lying  off  the 
northern  coast  of  Northumberland.  Thia 
island  had  been  given  to  8t.  Aldan  by  Os- 
wald, King  of  Northumberland,  as  vxm  as 
his  victory  at  Hexham  had  secured  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Bemicia,  the  territory  now 
known  as  Uie  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  [Aidan].  This  island  became  tb* 
seat  of  the  bishopric,  to  which  it  gave  its  miw 
in  635.  From  the  time  when  Aidanfint  took 
possession  of  the  island  until  876,  when  his  foc- 
cessor  Eardulf  was  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Danes,  there  was  a  regular  Buooesnon  of 
bishops  of  Lindisfame.  Eardulf  died  is 
A.D.  899,  when  the  See  w:lb  transfpired  to 
Chester-le-8treet,  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
site  occupied  later  by  the  city  of  Durham. 
rCHSsTEB-LE-STaBBT.]  The  greatest  of  the 
oishops  of  Lindisfame  was  St.   CcTHBiar 

[q.V.J     [Du&HAK,   BlSHOPIUC  OP.] 

List  op  Bishops  op  LnrnnPABn. 


Icoesaion. 

10(M^. 

Aidan     . 

.    «35 

Ethelwold 

.  7ii 

Finan      . 
Col  man  . 

«51 
661 

Cynewulf 
Higrbald. 

.   7<1 

Tilda 

664 

Egbert    . 

.       .    »B 

Eata 

678 

Heathored 

.  ei 

Cuthbert 

685 

Egred     . 

.  «• 

Eadberht 

688 

Banb«r». 

.  ^ 

Eadfrith. 

.    6B8 

EaidolL 

.  ^ 

UndflaSTt  Bishop&ic  op. — Paulinas,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  627,  spread  Christisiuty 
over  Lindsey,  the  northern  part  of  Lbcob* 
shire,  of  which  Lincoln  was  the  csjatal. 
This  province  was  dependent  on  Kercis,  sod 
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for  a  time  it  formed  part  of  the  Mereian 
Bishopric  of  Lichfield,  established  in  656 ;  bat 
in  678  it  waa  detached  by  Egfrid  of  North- 
ambHa,  who  had  defeated  the  Eling  of 
Mercia,  and  couatituted  a  separate  See  which 
was  fixed  at  Sidnachester,  doubtless  the  same 
a4  the  present  Stow,  which  has  a  fine  Norman 
church.  Its  first  bishop  was  Eadhed ;  it  was 
anited  to  the  See  of  Dorchester  about  968  by 
Ldofwin,  and  then  to  Lincoln  in  1072  by 
Hemigios. 

List  or  Bishops  of  LiMnsxr. 


▲ocession. 

Accession. 

Cadhed  . 

.    e78 

Ceolwolf 

.      7«7 

Ethelwin 

.        .    680 

Emdult  . 

.      796 

£iki4»r  . 

.       .    706 

Berhtred 

.  C.888 

Kinbert  . 

Leofwin 

.  0.958 

i^*^.    • 

.*    733 

Sigeferth 

.       .  C.997 

EidnH    , 

.        .    750 

Zdnen  Cloth.— For  at  least  1,300  rears 
it  has  been  customary  to  use  a  white  linen 
doth  for  covering  the  elements  on  the  altar 
at  the  Holy  Communion.  In  agreement  with 
this  custom  the  rubric  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
ordains  that  the  altar  at  the  Communion  time 
i^hall  have  a  "  fair  white  linen  doth  upon  it," 
and  also  that  after  all  have  received  the  Com- 
munion, the  consecrated  elements  that  remain 
shall  be  covered  with  a  fair  white  linen 
cloth. 

Linnsd,  Johv,  D.D.  [6.  at  Winchester, 
Fob.  I  til,  d,aX  Hornby,  Lancashire,  July, 
1 85 1  ] .  He  was  educated  as  a  Roman  Ckthi^c 
at  the  Knglish  College  at  Douai,  in  France, 
for  eleven  years,  leaving  it  in  1793  to  become 
tutor  in  tiie  family  of  Lord  Stourton.  In 
1791  he  went  to  (>ook  Hall,  near  Durham^ 
where,  as  the  Douai  College  had  broken  up, 
H^vae  of  the  students  had  assembled.  Here 
Lingard  completed  his  studies,  and,  having 
been  ordained  Priest  in  1795,  became  Vice- 
president  of  the  College,  and  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy.  He  was  made 
President  in  1810,  bat  only  held  that  post  for 
i  y  t^r,  and  accepted  a  small  church  at  Hombv 
in  order  to  give  more  time  to  literary  work. 
Ke  ^-isited  Borne  in  1817,  and  again  in  1821, 
vhen  Pope  Pius  VII.  made  him  Doctor  of 
[>ivinity  and  Doctor  of  Laws.  Pope  Leo  XII. 
offered  to  make  lingard  a  Cardinal  but  he 
l«%lined  cm  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which 
le  had  reeigned  his  post  at  the  English  Col- 
ege.  He  was  made  a  Fellow  of  me  Royal 
Society  in  1824,  and  some  years  later  a  pension 
if  throe  hundred  pounds  was  granted  him 
rom  the  (Government.  He  is  chiefly  known 
>y  his  historical  works,  The  AntiquUies  of  the 
iftflo-Saxon  Chunk,  published  in  1806,  and 
lis  Si$t4ny  of  England  [1849],  the  value  of 
rhich  is  very  great  for  his  knowledge  of  con- 
titutional  history,  though  of  course  it  is  biassed 
iutnighont  lA  favour  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
lealsopublidied  various  oontroversial  writings 
-A  Cateekiun  on  the  Doetrinet  of  the  Catholic 
'hftreh,  a  oollection  of  Tracts  on  the  same 
ibject,  and  a  New  Vereion  of  the  Four  Goepele, 


Mmil^  St.,  Popb. — According  to  Roman 
tradition,  when  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had 
founded  the  Church  at*  Rome,  and  brought 
it  to  a  flourishing  condition,  they  appointed 
ministers  capable  of  governing  it  during  theii* 
absence  from  the  city.  Lijaus,  Anadetus, 
and  Clement  were  chosen,  and,  it  is  said, 
received  the  episcopal  character  at  the 
hands  of  the  Apostles.  Linus  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  whom  St.  Paul  mentions  in  his 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Some  authors 
tell  us  that  St.  Peter  chose  Clement  to  succeed 
him,  preferably  to  his  two  fellow  labourers, 
but  that  Clement,  to  avoid  disputes,  declined 
governing  the  Church,  as  also  probably  did 
Anacletus,  for  we  find  Linus  placed  imme- 
diately after  St.  Peter  by  the  most  reliable 
writers  of  the  earlv  Church,  such  as 
Jerome,  IrexuBus,  Euseliius,  and  Ruffinus.  It 
is  said  that  Linus  governed  the  Churnhfor 
twelve  years,  which  some  oount  from  St. 
Peter's  martyrdom,  and  others  from  the  time  of 
his  being  chosen  coadjutor  with  the  Apostles. 
Bishop  Pearson  takes,  with  RuflBnus,  the  latter 
view.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date 
of  his  episcopate.  Eusebius  gives  it  differently 
in  his  Hietory  and  his  Chroniele,  Baronius 
g^ves  it  as  67 — 78,  while  Bishop  Pearson  and 
Baraterius  g^ve  it  as  65 — 67.  Some  say  that 
Linus  suffered  martyrdom  under  Vespfisian, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  this.  He  is 
honoured  by  the  Western  Church  on  September 
23rd,  but  the  Eastern  Church  celebrate  him 
on  November  6th,  in  conjunction  with  others 
whom  they  reckon  among  the  seventy-two 
disciples]  of  our  Lord.  Dean  Milman,  in 
speaking  of  the  obscurity  of  the  early  Roman 
Church,  says: — "The  names  of  the  earlier 
Roman  bishops  are  known  only  b^  barren 
lists,  b^  spurious  decrees  and  epistles,  inscribed 
oentunes  later  with  their  names ;  by  their  col- 
lision with  the  teachers  of  heretical  opinions, 
almost  all  of  whom  found  their  way  to  Rome ; 
by  martyrdoms,  ascribed  with  the  same  lavish 
reverence  to  those  who  lived  under  the  mildest 
of  Roman  emperors  as  well  as  those  under  the 
most  merciless  persecutors.*'  [Zo^.  ChrUt,, 
vol.  i.  p.  23.] 

JOBm      [MiLITABT   GkDSRS.] 

Zdtaiiia  Beptena.    [Processions.] 

Zdtaiiy. — The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  lite,  from  liatomaif  "  I  supplicate."  The 
apparent  connection  with  "  Liturgy,"  there- 
fore, is  only  an  accident.  At  first  a  Litany 
was  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
form  of  supplication,  but  it  soon  came  to 
mean  one  form  of  prayer,  namely,  that  offered 
by  the  people  in  times  of  special  distress ;  they 
marched  through  the  streets,  sometimes  sing- 
ing hymns  or  psalms,  sometimes  crying, 
'*  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  Christ,  have 
mercy  upon  us  t "  And  during  a  long  period 
of  Church  history  that  was  the  special  idea  of 
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a  litany.  The  idea  was  retained  as  late  as 
the  first  English  Book  of  Prayer,  the  Primer, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  that  hook 
the  Litany  is  called  the  Common  Prayer  of 
Procession.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  returning  to  the 
old  practice.  Since  that  time  the  word  "litany" 
has  been  stripped  of  that  accidental  portion  of 
its  meaning,  and  passed  into  iis  present  uBe. 

In  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Litany  we 
naturally  ask,  What  led  to  those  processions  ? 
With  what  facts  in  Church  history  have  they 
been  connected  P  The  first  Litany  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  is  found  in  Joel  ii.  [Epistle 
for  Ash  Wednesday].  That  was  apparently 
a  time  of  famine.  The  people  were  bidden 
to  show  their  repentance  by  solemn  fasts. 
There  is  something  in  that  solemn  confession 
by  public  and  national  acts  which  adapts  itself 
to  certain  states  of  feeling,  such  as  fear  and 
repentance.  We  might  expect,  especially  in 
Eastern  nations,  that,  as  other  usages  found  their 
way  into  the  Christian  Church,  so  would  this. 
But  the  persecutions  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  by  driving  the  Christians  to  take 
refuge  in  secret  cluimbors,  catacombs,  and 
caves,  would  tend  to  stop  solemn  processions. 
Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  would  be  found 
in  times  of  g^reat  public  suffering,  when 
Christians  found  themselves  fellow-sufferers 
with  others,  who  would  be  too  much 
alarmed  for  themselves  to  feel  disposed  to 
attack  or  interfere  with  the  CSiristians.  Ter- 
tullian,  who  represents,  in  his  Apology^  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  speaks  of  the  Christians  of  his 
time,  in  seasons  of  general  distress,  as  publicly 
joining  in  supplications  and  intercessions  in 
coverings  of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  He  uses 
this  phrase  again  and  again,  "  Si  procenden- 
dum  erit ;  *'  acts  are  therefore  implied  as  not 
confined  within  walls,  but  as  taking  place  in 
public  There  is  a  memorable  event  in  the 
life  of  Chr>'80stom.  He  found  himself  opposed 
by  a  rich  and  influential  party  of  the  Aiians. 
lliey  appealed  to  the  devotional  feelings  of 
the  people,  marched  with  great  splendour 
through  the  streets  of  Constiwtinoplo,  passed 
out  of  the  city  singing  heretical  hymns  and 
stirring  the  people  up  against  Clurysostom. 
He  met  them  by  starting  more  solemn  and 
more  grand  processions,  with  stately  silver 
crosses  and  finer  hymns;  the  Arians  were 
defeated,  and  the  people  were  drawn  off  to 
hear  Chrysostom's  surpassing  eloquence. 

The  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  shows  that  processional 
litanies  had  now  come  to  be  used  in  times 
of  famine,  wars,  and  pestilence.  From  the 
Eastern  Church  this  practice  passed  into  the 
West.  The  very  fact  of  a  GJreek  name  being 
used  for  it,  and  of  the  chief  prayer  used  in  these 
Litanies  being  expressed  in  Greek,  *^Kyrie  elei- 
M>ft,  Chriate  eleiton"  shows  that  itwas  of  East- 
em  ori^n.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  it  in  this 
connection.   It  appeared  at  first,  not  in  Rome, 


but  in  GhiuL  There  was  a  more  contiiiaos* 
intercourse  between  Gkul  and  Asia  than  vitb 
Rome ;  and  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  at  the  Hid 
of  the  fifth  century,  under  the  gorenuiKL: 
of  one  of  the  great  pastors  and  oigajuaen  of 
that  Church,  Kamertus,  Bishop  of  Viexme,  tp 
find  these  processions.  The  barfaamos  vm 
laying  waste  the  cultivated  land,  bnngni:; 
desolation,  famine,  and  pestilence.  When  mo 
were  almost  driven  to  despair,  he  introdocHJ 
this,  calling  it,  not  litany,  but  hj  a  Uu 
equivalent.  These  were,  he  said,  days  d 
rogatume»f  and  in  order  that  there  miglit  bt  i 
standing  memorial  of  that  help  which  thtj 
solicited,  the  Rogation  days  were  set  ipfiil 
They  have  always  been  kept  up  since  thto  ia 
memory  of  that  time.  Passing  from  Gaol  '■>> 
Rome,  we  find  both  the  name  and  the  pnrtb 
under  Gregory  the  Great,  the  organiser  d 
government  and  of  the  worship  of  the  C3»mi 
His  was  also  a  time  of  great  saSerm% :  tL- 
Emoire  was  laid  waste,  and  therefore  thr 
need  was  felt  of  penitence  and  prayer.  H? 
divided  the  city  into  seven  groups,  and  t^ 
inhabitants  of  each  went  about  with  the  cri. 
'*Kifrie  eleiMon!''  and  at  last  all  met  h- 
gether  in  the  great  litany.  In  the  aocoost  < : 
an  event  more  closely  coimected  with  i> 
history  of  our  own  Church,  we  iSnd  an  c- 
stance  of  the  same  practi<;e.  When  Ao/c- 
tine  landed  in  Thanet  to  convert  the  Sax(v^ 
and  Ethelbert  allowed  him,  with  hia  jdodU  '.* 
enter  Canterbury,  he  reproduced  that  jstont- 
sion  with  which  he  had  been  ^miliar  in  Bfn^- 
sing^g  the  Litany,  looking  on  the  heatb^i 
city  as  under  condemnation,  and  prayisi  ^ 
its  deliverance.  We  cannot  wonder,  iriKo  «* 
look  at  the  history  of  the  dark  agt»-4hii 
not  merely  with  the  darkness  of  ignonfr;. 
but  with  the  gloom  of  misery— that  Utisa* 
should  have  become  more  and  more  ««• 
spicuouB,  that  the  minds  of  men  tone^  t 
them  as  a  refuge  and  a  help.  The  OoodoI  rf 
Toledo,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  caite? 
ordered  them  to  be  used  every  month. 

The  use  of  the  Litany  on  Sondan  beb^r 
to  the  Church  of  England.  The  idea  ^' 
that  of  a  penitential  service,  but  with  p*- 
gross  there  was  also  corruption.  litaiutf  I** 
came  full  of  invocations  to  human  mediife'^ 
in  consequence  of  the  nusery  aa  well  as  :^ 
ignorance  of  Uie  times.  Men  who  bad  Vy 
their  full  trust  in  Christ  turned  to  anpe^ 
martyr,  or  confessor  whose  name  they  re^mt 
and  whom  they  had  reason  to  love.  So  in  la^ 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  *'  SmtU  jr«^' 
ora  pro  nobit^*  came  into  use,  and,  lalff. ^ 
same  formula  was  addressed  to  the  ipo^" 
and  saints.  When  we  take  the  litaay*** 
was  at  the  time  of  the  ReformatioD,  «e  fe 
it  much  as  it  is  now,  but  disfigured  ^^JC* 
supplications.  In  the  reign  of  Henj7»l" 
the  Reformers  thought  these,  firrt  "^•jff 
then  corruptions,  and  later  '^''•^ii 
progress  was  gradual,  but  the  ^  7*  * 
step  was  that  of  translating  it  into  Of^^ 
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The  long  series  of  supplicatioiis  to  saints  was 
omitted,  bat  the  principal  ones  were  at  first 
retained— one  to  the  Virgin,  one  to  the 
ApofiUee,  and  one  to  saints  and  martyrs.  In 
Uie  Prayer  Book  ol  1549  these  were  omitted 
dod  the  Litany  was  much  as  it  is  now.  It  is, 
u  moch  as  any  part  of  the  Prayer  Book,  a 
^liking  instance  of  Cranmer's  Christian  dis- 
(«nunent  io  keefong  what  was  old  and  reject- 
ing what  was  new.  [See  Proctkb,  compari- 
son between  the  Romish  Litany  and  that  of  the 
Archbiahop  of  Cologne.]  There  are  a  very 
fev  points  in  which  they  differ — e.g,  the 
Littnj  of  Edward  YI.  [1st  Book]  has  a 
pnyer  against  the  Bishop  of  Bome  and  all 
hsdglMtMe  [2nd  Book,  abominable]  enormi- 
tiea.  In  Elizabeth's  Prayer  Book  deteetabU 
v^u  restored ;  bat  as  she  wished,  if  possible, 
to  conciliate  the  Romanists,  that  petition 
wag  dropped  in  1559,  and  has  never  since 
reappeared.  Again,  the  petition  for  the 
okrgy,  **  That  Thou  wiU  be  pleated  to  preterve 
the  ^mtolie  eee  ami  ali  ordere  in  the  Church  in 
holf  religion."  So  it  continued  till  the  last 
revision,  when  one  of  the  great  questions  at 
issue  turned  on  the  validity  of  I^esbjrterian 
Olden.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  contro- 
T^sy  set  themselves  strongly  against  ad- 
mitting these  orders,  and  expressed  their 
feeling  by  changing  to  the  words  **£iahope, 
pnetti,  and  deaconed 

The  original  intention  of  the  Litany  was  that 
of  &  separate  service  to  be  used  as  a  prelude  to 
the  Holy  Communion.  It  was  the  general 
practice  to  divide  the  morning  prayers  from 
the  Communion  Service.  The  first  sanction 
to  read  on  without  any  break  was  ^ven  by 
Grindal  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth ;  smce  then 
it  has  been  common  to  do  so,  but  no  Rubric  or 
CdDon  obliges  that  union  of  services,  and  all 
ministers  have  liberty  in  this  respect. 

Xdtam  Pomiata. — Letters  from  one 
bishop  to  another,  of  a  particular  form  and 
»hape  to  render  ihem  distinguishable  from 
coonterfeitsL  They  were  of  a  commendatory 
character,  giving  clergy  or  la3rmen  who  were 
travelling  introduction  to  the  bishop  whose 
diocese  they  visited,  or  oertifving  that  the 
( leric  named  in  them  had  his  bishop's  leave 
to  remove  from  his  diocese  and  seek  a  cure  in 
inether.  The  granting  of  such  letters  was 
jt^lously  confined  to  the  bishop :  several  local 
l-ouncils  noticed  with  censure  the  infringe- 
neot  of  this  role. 

literate. — A  name  given  to  one  admitted 
.0  ordination  vrithout  an  university  degree. 

Idtnxgy  [Gr.  leitourgia'],  —  This  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  public  duty  or 
office,  which,  in  Athens,  the  richer  citizens 
ud  to  dischar^  at  their  own  cost.  It  con- 
isted  of  providing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
>eople  generally  some  form  of  public  amuse- 
aent,  consisting  usually  of  dancing  or  games. 
^^ttourgia  thns  became  the  name  of  any  service 
T  functions  of  a  public  character,  and  hence 


in  the  Septnagint  it  is  used  of  the  public  ser- 
vice of  God,  of  Divine  worship  of  the  congre- 
gation. In  ecclesiastical  phraseology  it  was 
originally  restricted  specially  to  the  Lucharist, 
as  being  the  highest  of  public  offices ;  but  has 
now  obtained  a  wider  signification,  and  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  whole  form  of 
public  worship  of  the  congregation.  We 
shall  consider  the  subject,  tiierefore,  under 
this  twofold  division. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  Liturgy  was 
di-awn  up  by  the  Apostles  at  the  very  beginn- 
ing of  the  Christian  Church,  for  the  uso 
of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity,  who,  as 
we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  con- 
tinued steadfastly  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine, 
and  in  breaking  of  bread — %,e,  in  partaking 
of  the  Holy  Communion — and  in  *'th(> 
prayers."  In  that  case  this  would  be  the 
original  litur^  from  which  the  succeeding 
ones  were  derived.  Hence  in  very  ancient 
Liturgies  the  bulk  of  the  service  is  identical, 
and  the  \'ariations,  comparatively  speaking, 
unimportant.  In  order  to  classify  the  numer- 
ous liturgies  that  have  been  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  it  will  be  well  to  divide 
them  into  five  principal  groups.  These  are 
connected  with  the  names  of  Churches,  and 
also  with  the  names  of  certain  Apostles,  and 
they  are  as  follows  :  [i.]  The  Liturgy  of  St. 
James,  or  Jerusalem;  pi  J  The  Liturgy  of 
St.  Mark,  or  Alexandria ;  [lii.]  The  Liturgy  of 
St  Thaddeus,  or  the  East ;  [ivj  The  Liturgy 
of  St.  Peter,  or  Rome ;  [v.  J  The  Liturgy  of 
St.  John,  or  Ephesus.  The  Jeruealem 
Liturgy  consists  of  three  divisions:  the 
Clementine,  Csesarean,  and  Antiochene  or 
Hierofiolymitan  Liturgies.  From  the  Cassar- 
ean  Liturgy,  which  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  St.  Basi],  came  the  Liturgy  pf  St. 
Chrysostom  and  the  Armenian. 

llxe  many  branches  which  have  sprung 
from  these  norms  would  require  a  volume  to 
expound.  There  are  no  less  than  43  exist- 
ing, all  Monophysite,  branching  off  from  the 
Hierosolymitan. 

The  third  group,  consisting  of  Liturgies  of 
the  Far  East,  is  smaller  in  number:  most 
of  them  are  Nestorian.  That  of  Malabar  or 
St.  Thomas  belonfrs  to  this  group. 

The  fourth  division  consists  of  only  one 
Liturgy ;  the  Roman. 

The  fiifth  group,  viz.,  those  allied  to  the 
Liturgy  of  Ephesus,  consists  of  two  divisions 
[i.]  The  Mozarabic  and  [ii.1  The  Gallican. 

It  will  be  observed  that  four  of  the  five 
nroups  are  Eastern ;  and  the  remaining  one,  the 
Roman,  Western.  The  principal  distinctions 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Liturgies 
are  as  follows : — ^The  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  before  the  words  of  consecration 
which  is  in  the  Eastern,  is  absent  in  the 
Western.  There  are  Proper  Prefaces  and 
varying  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  for 
Holy  Days  in  the  Western,  and  not  in  the 
Eastern,  with  the  exception  of  the  Liturgies 
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derived  from  Ephesus.  Later  alterations  in 
the  Roman  Mass,  such  as  the  denial  of  the 
cap  to  the  laity,  have  farther  increased  the 
differences  between  that  and  the  EEutem 
Liturgies. 

Every  ancient  Liturgy  consisted  of  two 
parts;  the  pro-anaphonu  and  the  anaphoral. 
[Anafhora.]  The  first  part  consisted  of  a 
prayer ;  an  introit ;  the  prayer  of  little  en- 
trance— ^that  is,  the  bringing  in  with  much 
ceremony  the  Book  of  the  Gospels;  the 
trisagion;  the  lessons  (in  some,  prophecy, 
epistle  and  gospel;  in  others  the  last  two  only); 
a  prayer.  At  this  point  the  catechumens  were 
dismissed  from  the  church.  Then  followed  a 
further  prayer  for  the  faithful;  the  great 
entrance — i.e.,  the  carrying  the  elements  to 
the  altar ;  the  offertory ;  tihe  kiss  of  peace  ; 
the  creed.  This  ended  the  first  or  pro- 
anaphoral  portion  of  the  service.  The  second, 
or  anaphoral  part,  began  with  the  Sursum 
Ck>rda  and  pr^ace ;  the  canon,  consisting  of 
prayer  commemorative  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist ;  the 
Oblation;  prayer  for  descent  of  the  Holy  Ohost, 
for  the  consecration  of  the  elements.  Then 
follows  intercession  for  quick  and  dead ;  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  the  "  Libera  nos  "  or  prayer 
against  t^ptation ;  adoration,  **  Sancta 
aanctis "  [Sancta  Sanctts]  ;  confession  and 
absolution ;  the  Communion,  thanksgiving,  and 
dismissal 

The  best  account  of  the  ancient  Liturgies, 
displaying  their  points  of  union  and  their 
variations,  is  Mr.  Hammond's  work,  published 
by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

How  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  related  to  the  ancient  Liturgies 
has  been  fully  considered  in  an  article  on  the 
CoMxiTNioN  OERVicB.  We  havo  next  to  con- 
sider modem  Protestant  Liturgies.  And,  first, 
it  must  be  noted  that  while  the  ancient  Litur- 
gies make  the  Lord's  Supper  the  central  object 
round  which  all  other  parts  of  the  service  are 
grouped,  the  Protestant  idea  is  rather  to 
group  all  round  the  sermon,  as  expressing  the 
conviction  that  teaching  is  the  main  object  of 
assembling  together.  The  early  Liturgies  do 
not  include  any  preaching,  nor  are  there  any 
forms  for  special  occasions. 

When  the  Reformation  came,  the  great 
leaders,  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  recognised 
the  usefulness  of  a  form  of  prayer,  and  each 
country  that  accepted  the  Reformed  doctrines 
provided  its  own  liturgy.  Our  own  is  con- 
sidered under  the  head  Common  Pratkr  [q.v.]. 
But  the  Continental  Reformers  left  more 
opening  for  the  exercise  of  free  prayer,  to  be 
suited  to  special  circumstances^  So  did  the 
DxRBCTORY  [q.v.]  of  the  Puritans  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  bitter  feeling 
which  followed  that  event  led  to  a  breach  so 
wide,  that  for  a  while  liturgical  services  were 
eschewed  by  the  non-Episcopal  party,  and 
extemporaneous  prayers  were  substituted.  Of 
late  years,  however,  a  more  catholic  feeling 


has  prevailed.    In  the  Presbyterian  Qmrrh 
of  Scotland  since   1858  a  cfaan^   has  been 
going  on,  and  the  Book  of  Comtnom  Order  ha< 
reached   a    fifth   edition.      Many   CSrarch^-i' 
belonging  to  the  chief  Nonconfomiist  bodies 
accept  the  idea  of  some  liturgical  form  to  bf 
used  of  free-will.     Thus  Mr.  Newman  Hall 
uses  much  of  the  Church  Service ;  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  General  Thanksgiving 
is  becoming  very  common,  and  on  the  late  oc- 
casion of  tiie  Queen's  jubilee  many  Noncon- 
f  orminjg  Churches  in  London  used  the  collects 
given  in  the  Prayer  Book.     The  arguments 
for  the  two  systems  will  be  familiar  to  most 
readers,  one  side  pleading  for  the  spontaneoa.^ 
and  unrestrained  impu&s  of  the  religiocfi 
mind,  the  other  for  me  long  custom  of  thr 
Church,  and  also  for  the  need  of  precaution 
against  form  and  words  with  which  the  mindjt 
of  the  people  may  not  be  in  harmony.    Tht 
needs  of  the  individual  soul  must  indeed  be 
supplied  by  individual  private  prayer.    But 
the  facts  above  given  show  that  **  the  mor^* 
excellent  way"  of  charity  is  doin^  much, 
and  will  yet  do  more,  for  removing  ditferaiee« 
on  this  subject.    It  should,  in  conclusion,  K' 
pointed  out  that  even  the  singing  of  hymni* 
involves   the  essence  of  a  liturgical  iann^ 
since  it  is  the  acceptance  for  oongiegatiooal 
use  of  already  written  words. 

Liverpooli  Bishopric  of. — This  ha» 
only  existed  since  1880;  it  comprises  a  part 
of  Lancashire,  and  has  182  benefices.  At 
present  it  has  no  cathedral,  but  st^  art' 
being  taken  to  provide  one.  Until  1699 
Liverpool  was  a  chapelry  of  thd  parish  of 
Walton-on-the-Hill,  but  in  that  yea^  became 
a  separate  parish  by  Act  of  Parliament  It 
was  at  once  resolved  to  erect  a  church,  to  be 
thenceforth  the  pariah  church  of  Liveipod; 
this  was  finishea  in  1704  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.  And  here  the  throne  of  the  fiist 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  John  Charles  Ryie,  is 
set  up.  The  church  presents  no  spedsl 
object  of  interest.  Funds  do  not  allow  tke 
formation  of  a  reg^ular  cathedral  body,  nor  a 
reguUr  cathedral  service.  There  are  tiro 
ardideacons  and  twenty -three  hoa/oraj 
canons.    The  income  of  the  See  is  £3,500. 

LiTeaey.    [Tkbtotallbrs.] 

Livixig.— In  the  Church  of  England  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  or  pastoral  darge. 
[Benepicb.] 

Uvixigston,  John  Henbt,  D.D.— The 
father  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chnrcfa  m 
America,  was  bom  at  Poughkeepsie,  Xev 
York,  in  1746,  studied  at  Yale  CoUege. 
and  in  1766  sailed  for  Utrecht  to  study 
theology.  He  became  a  D.D  in  1770, 
and  on  his  return  to  America  in  the  tame 
year  took  his  place  as  second  preacher  in  the 
Refoimed  Dutch  Church  in  New  Yoit  The 
Revolution  drove  him  from  the  citj,  and  he 
visited  many  places,  retumins  to  >iew  York 
in  1783.     In  1810  he  opened  a  theological 
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sieminaiy  in  New  Brunswick,  and  was  elected 
pnddent  of  Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  Ck>llege. 
Ih  died  in  1825. 

Livingston  won  the  respect  of  both  parties 
in  the  Church,  and  under  his  management 
'*the  Conf erentie  *'  and  the  Coetus  were 
Qoited.  [Dutch  Reformed  Church].  He 
principally  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
rhnrch,  and  prepared  its  first  psalm  and 
b>'mn  book.  As  a  preacher  he  was  much 
iimired.  His  theological  lectures,  of  which 
tn  abstract  was  publif^ed  in  1832,  **  still  form 
the  basis  of  didactic  and  polemic  instruction 
in  the  theological  seminary  of  which  he  was 
Jie  founder  and  father." 

LrriiiffStone,  Batti),  the  gfreat  African 
intssionary  and  explorer,  was  bom  at 
BUntyre,  near  Glasgow,  in  1813.  His 
^irents  were  of  the  working  dass,  of  the 
tii^hest  moral  and  Christian  worth,  and 
ieeply  interested  in  Christian  missions.  In 
1823  David  worked  as  a  pieoer  in  a  cotton 
nill,  attending  a  night  school  in  the  even- 
ngs.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began 
to  attend  the  medical  and  other  classes  in  the 
KintdT  months  at  Glasgow,  and  in  1838  he 
r^M^eived  a  surgeon's  diploma.  He  applied  to 
md  was  received  by  the  London  Missionary 
^xdety,  and  went  to  Chipping  Ongar  in 
[.js^x  to  continue  his  studies.  In  1840  he 
i.et  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat,  the  celebrated 
Vfncan  missionary,  who  was  on  furlough  in 
England,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  accom- 
)anied  him  to  Kuruman.  He  did  not  settle 
[own  there,  but  was  determined  to  carry  the 
aiasions  further  north  than  had  yet  been 
Une,  and  settled  at  Mabotsa,  among  the 
iidlchatla  tribe,  where  he  had  a  remarkable 
^capofrom  a  lion.  He  next  attached  him- 
^li  to  the  tribe  of  the  Bakwains,  whose  chief, 
y't^hele,  was  converted  and  baptised.  He  re- 
oained  with  them  till  1869,  making  many  con- 
cTts.  and  teaching  them  civilised  arts,  his  wife 
-be  had  married  Mary  Moffat,  eldest  daughter 
>i  Dr.  Moffat,  in  1844 — ^teaching  the  women 
isd  girls.  While  here  he  made  several  ex- 
^tions  among  the  Boers,  who  had  settled 
>n  the  border  of  the  Bechuana  territory  and 
Tfre  very  hostile  to  Livingstone,  and  he  had 
llflcovered  Lake  Ngami  and  the  River  Zouga 
nd  Tamunakilo.  Several  of  the  Bakwains 
living  now  learnt  to  read,  and  promising  to 
i-i  as  missionaries  to  the  rest,  Livingstone 
Ifterminedto  move  northwards.  He  set  out, 
I'Tompanied  by  two  Englishmen,  and  after 
nany  difficulties  reached  the  river  Chobo, 
ind  met  the  great  chief  Sebitnane,  who  re- 
Axed  him  very  cordially,  but  died  a  few  days 
ifUT  his  arrival.  Livingstone's  great  object 
iriw  was  to  make  a  way  for  Sebituano's  people 
o  be  connected  with  the  sea.  They  were 
ri^^dly  to  him,  and  to  put  them  in  oommuni- 
■ation  with  the  world  would  be  to  further 
hf  great  cause  of  civilisation.  He  deter* 
nined  therefore  to  devote  himself  to  this 


object,  and,  having  shipped  his  wife  and  child- 
ren for  England,  he  set  off  on  his  quest.  After 
a  great  nuuiy  difficulties,  he  reached  Quili- 
mane  in  1866,  having  made  many  important 
discoveries,  the  chief  being  the  healthy  table- 
land in  Central  Africa.  He  then  paid  a  visit 
to  England,  where  he  wrote  and  published 
his  first  work,  Misnumaiy  IVavela.  It  was 
received  with  intense  interest,  for  it  poured  a 
flood  of  light  upon  a  land  hitherto  quite 
unknown.  Having  severed  himself  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  an  expedition  sent  by 
Government  to  explore  the  Zambesi  River. 
This  was  rendered  more  than  usually  difficult 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  slave-traders, 
but  it  was  signalised  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Lake  Nyassa  and  much  important  territory. 
Livingstone  rightly  deeming  this  to  be  the 
key  of  Central  Africa,  an  Universities'  Mis- 
sion from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  planted 
there ;  but  it  failed,  chiefly  through  the  death 
of  its  bishop  and  of  Mrs.  Livingstone. ' 
Nevertheless  Livingstone  remained  some  time 
longer  to  further  explore  the  country,  but 
at  last  saw  it  was  desirable  to  return  to 
write  a  book  against  the  Portuguese  traders, 
and  to  obtain  means  to  establiua  a  colony  at 
the  head  of  the  river  Rovuma.  He  arrived 
in  England  in  1864,  and  stayed  at  Newstead 
Abbey,  where  he  wrote  Zambesi  and  its 
Tributaries.  Though  determined  still  to 
make  the  preaching  Christ  to  the  natives 
and  the  promoting  lawful  commerce  in- 
stead of  the  slave  trade  his  chief  object, 
he  agreed  to  explore  Central  Africa,  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
During  his  journeys  he  discovered  Lakes 
Moero  and  Bangweolo,  and  then  was  un- 
heard of  for  some  time,  till,  in  1871,  Mr. 
Stanley  discovered  him,  in  great  want  and 
destitution,  at  TJjiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Stanley  came  to  has  relief,  gave  him  supplies 
and  better  men,  and  Livingstone  continued 
his  journey ;  but  fell  ill  and  died  in  Ilala,  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  May  1st,  1873. 
He  was  found  on  his  knees,  his  Bible  in  his 
hand.  He  was  brought  to  England  by  his  ser- 
vants, and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  April, 
1874.  Since  his  death  many  missions  have 
been  formed  in  Africa,  and  David  Living- 
stone has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  African  evangelisation  and  civilisation. 

Liwin,  St. — An  Irish  bishop  of  the  seventh 
century.  He  placed  himself  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  St.  Augustine,  who  was  at  that 
time  converting  England  to  Christianity. 
After  Augustine's  deaUi  St.  Liwin  went  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  consecrated  bishop  there.  Having 
a  strong  deAre  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evange- 
lisation, he  set  sail  for  Brabant,  where  he 
suffered  martyrdom  after  a  short  period  of 
missionary  work  a.d.  656. 

Uandaff,  Bishopric  op. — This  claims  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  Sees  in  England ; 
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its  founders  were  St.  Dubricios  or  Dyfryg, 
who  had  resigned  the  See  for  some  time  before 
his  death  in  612,  and  his  successor  St.  TeUo, 
the  date  of  whose  death  is  unknown.  The 
*<  Book  of  Llandaff/'  compiled  about  1133, 
gives  the  names  of  many  bishops  betweeu  the 
time  of  Teilo  and  Urban,  the  first  Norman 
bishop  1107,  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
Urban  replaced  the  British  church  of  Dubri- 
cius  and  Teilo  by  a  cathedral  of  very  small 
size ;  there  is  no  record  of  the  time  when  it 
was  completed,  nor  indeed  any  certam  records 
of  its  architectural  history.  The  Lady  Chapel 
was  probably  built  by  William  de  Bruce 
[1266-1287].  The  Perpendicular  tower  on 
the  north  is  simple  and  massive ;  it  was  built 
by  Jasper  Tudor,  uncle  to  Henrj'^  VH.,  and 
replaces  an  Early  English  one.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  cathedral 
was  allowed  to  fail  into  decay  under  Bishop 
Eatchin,  alias  Dunstan,  who  alienated  many 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  See,  and  dis- 
I>osed  of  others  on  long  leases — for  instance, 
the  episcopal  residence  was  leased  for  99 
years.  Bishop  Godwin  [1601-1617]  speaks  of 
Kitchin  as  "  Fundi  nostri  eaiamitas.  [For  the 
works  of  this  Bishop  see  Godwin,  Francis.] 
The  cathedral  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  ruin 
in  1575.  In  1721  a  great  part  of  the  ruins, 
which  were  roofless,  were  blown  down  in  a 
storm,  and  at  length  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  country  for  help.  Accordingly  the  Lady 
Chapel  was  repaired  sufficiently  to  carry  on 
the  service,  but  the  nave  was  left  open  to  the 
sky  till  the  restoration  was  boRun  in  1857. 

About  1836  it  was  serioudy  proposed  to 
unite  Llandaff  with  Bristol,  but  it  was  saved 
from  this,  and  under  Bishops  Coplestone  and 
Ollivant  a  new  era  began.  In  1840  and  1843 
two  important  Acts  were  passed,  which 
resuscitated  the  dean's  office,  which  had  been 
done  away  with,  and  under  its  first  three 
deans,  Brace-Knight,  Conybeare,  and  Wil- 
liams, the  restoration  was  completed.  The 
eastern  poiiiion  of  the  cathedral  was  opened 
for  service  in  1857,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
1691  choral  service  was  hesurd  in  Llandaff 
Cathedral.  The  nave  and  remainder  of  the 
restoration  was  completed  by  July,  1869. 
Practically  the  bishopric  and  its  cathed^  and 
cathedral  body  are  alike  new.  No  bishop 
had  resided  there  for  300  years,  and  for  about 
six  centuries  there  had  been  no  dean;  the 
chapter  was  merely  a  nominal  one.  Bishop 
Ollivant  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  state 
of  the  cathedral  at  his  enthronement  in  1850, 
in  his  charge  of  1869. 

The  cathedral  stands  on  low  ground,  near 
the  river  Taff  (hence  its  name  Llan-daff,  the 
church  by  the  Taff).  The  cathedral  body 
consists  of  a  dean,  two  archdeacons,  four 
canons  residentiary,  two  minor  canons,  and 
five  prebendaries.  The  diocese  comprises  the 
best  parts  of  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire, and  contains  227  benefices. 

Tho  income  of  the  See  is  now  £4,J200. 
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Lloyd,  William  [h.  1627,  <f.  17; 7],  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford,  and  became  Folloir  oi  Jesus 
CoUege.  After  varioaa  other  appointmeaU 
he  b^same  suoceasively  Bishop  of  St  Asafih 
[1680],  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  ri692\  tod 
of  Worcester  [1 699].  Biahop  Lloyd  it  famoos 
as  being  one  of  the  seren  bishops  who  refoxd 
to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indalgeooe  u 
King  James  II.  ordered  in  1688.  They  vm 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  sedition,  but  acquitted. 
Lloyd  was  the  author  of  many  pamphlets,  the 
chief  being  An  Sistorieal  Aeemmi  of  Ckvth 
Oovemtntnt  a*  it  was  in  Great  BrUtM  aad 
Ireland  when  they  ^st  received  the  Ckrittun 
Religion, 

liooal  Preaohen  in  the  Metbodi^ 
Church  are  laymen  who  are  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  district  and  quarterly  congregAtioai. 
They  are  Uie  opposite  of  "travelling  prwoh- 
era."  They  must  have  a  regular  paatonl 
charge.  After  four  yean**  service  th«y  c»a 
become  *'  local  deacons,"  and  four  yean  a^ 
"  local  elders."  This  formal  and  wholesalt* 
adoption  of  lay  ministry  is  in  many  ropecls 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  Methodist  aystaa. 
[Mbthodisbc.]  By  far  the  large  numbtf  of 
the  regular  or  travelling  preachers  have  first 
served  an  acceptable  probation  as  2«^ 
preachers,  in  which  their  oapacities  are  ^1 
ascertained.  But,  besides  this,  .without  it$ 
noble  army  of  local  preachers,  drawn  fronith^ 
people  themselves,  the  work  could  not  posabij 
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be  doae ;  in  fact  Methodism  is  in  one  aspect 
(A  it  the  most  impressiye  example  in  the 
wrjrii  of  enormous  results  acoompIiBhed  by  a 
frank,  wholesale,  and  official  adoption  of  lay 
i^ncy  in  the  polpit  and  otherwise. 

Looi  TliedlogioL — ^The  soarces  from 
vhich  theological  arguments  are  drawn. 
Melancthon  gave  this  name  to  his  view  of 
evangelical  Sogmatics  in  distinction  to  the 
vitientim  of  the  Schoolmen.  It  was  retained 
tiv  the  Lutherans  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
t^nth  century. 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  name  became 
familiar  by  the  celebrated  work  of  Melchior 
Canaa  \h.  Id23,<l.  1560],  Bishop  of  the  Canaries, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  use  to  be  made  by 
Uieologians  of  Scripture,  Councils,  philosophy. 
Fathers,  etc.  It  forms  a  scientific  introduction 
to  Dogmatic  Theology. 

LockOt    John,    an   English   philosopher 
'k  1632,  d.  1702],  was  bom  at  Wrington,  near 
Bristol,  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary   army.      Locke    was   educated    at 
Westminister  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
brrcame  proficient  in  classical  literature ;  but 
suve  his  chief    attention   to  the  works  of 
bauiu  and  Descartes,  which  he  preferred  to 
thoee  of  Aristotle.    In  1664  he  went  to  Berlin 
as  Mcietary  to   Sir  W.   Swan,   the  British 
enToy;  but   after   a  year    he    returned    to 
Oxford,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Ixird  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
&nd  lired  in  his  house,  and  when,  in  1672, 
^hafteshury  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  Locke 
V4d  appointed   Secretary  of   Presentations, 
which  post  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  when  Shaftesbury  re- 
filmed  the  Great  Seal.    In  1675  Locke  visit- 
ing France  for  his  health,  became  acquainted 
vith  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  his 
hia^f  is  dedicated.     In  1679  he  was  recalled 
to  England  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who 
l^  been  restored  to  favour,  but  six  months 
iiherwturds  was  again  disgraced,  and  after  a 
short  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  fled  to 
Holland  in  1682  to  avoid  a  prosecution  for 
)>igh  treason.    Locke  follow^  him,  and  so 
^r  shared  the  hostiHty  of  the  Court  as  to 
bare  his  name  erased  by  royal  mandate  from 
^  Ust  of  students  of  Christ  Church.    He 
v^  one  of  the  eighty-four  persons  demanded 
of  the  States  of  Holland  on  the  charge  of 
aiding  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
^ut  hid  himself  till  the  search  for  him  was 
orer.    In  1687  he  completed  his  Euay  on  the 
Hmmji   Undtrttanding^  and  next  year  pub- 
Hfhed  his  first  letter  on  ToUratumy  and  ob- 
^^ined   the    situation    of   Commissioner   of 
%)eals,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year.    In 
I6d0  his  E9»ay  was  published,  and  in  the 
same  year   appeared   his  second  letter    on 
Tofcraiion,  and  two  treatises  on  Government, 
In  1691,  finding  that  the  London  air  did  not 
&ait  him,  he  retu«d  to  the  house  of  Sir  Francis 


Masham  at  Gates,  in  Essex,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1692  appeared 
the  third  letter  on  ToUration,  and  soon  after 
his  ThoughU  on  Education.  In  1696  King 
William  appointed  him  a  Commissioner  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  which  he  had  to  resign 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral 'theological  works,  Diseourae  on  Miraelea, 
etc.,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 

The  influence  of  Locke  upon  English 
moral  and  religious  thought  has  been  very 
great.  Though,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  a 
student  of  Descartes,  his  method  is  different 
at  the  very  foundation.  The  former  assumes 
innate  ideas  as  the  centre  of  all  knowledge. 
The  overthrow  of  innate  ideas  is  the  starting 
point  of  Locke.  He  has  been  called  the 
philosopher  of  sensation,  for  he  tries  to  trace 
all  notions,  opinions,  judgments  to  their 
beginning;  starts  from  the  first  acts  of  a 
child,  and  so  contemplates  the  impressions 
made  on  the  senses,  rather  than  the  objects 
with  which  the  senses  converse.  But  such  a 
method  did  not  bring  these  objects  any  more 
clearly  before  the  understanding  than  they 
were  before ;  he  did  not  get  beyond  human 
ideas  of  them;  his  nearest  approach  to  the 
root  of  all  faith  and  knowledge  is  to  tabulate 
all  that  men  are  able  to  think  about  them. 
His  business  is  with  the  **ffuman  Underatand- 
inffy**  and  so  he  repudiates  the  search  into 
Being  and  first  principles.  It  may  therefore 
be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  really  lower  the 
principles  of  morality.  For,  instead  of  hold- 
ing up  righteousness  and  justice  as  absolutely 
good,  he  threw  aside  these  ethical  principles, 
and  proclaimed  "Things  are  good  or  evil  only 
in  reference  to  pleasure  or  pain."  He  did 
not  apply  such  sentiments  unworthily  in  his 
own  personal  character,  for  they  were  necessary 
parts  of  his  philosophy,  and  practically  he 
modified,  or,  we  may  say,  relinquished  it  in 
favour  of  Christian  belief  in  absolute  right- 
eousness. In  fact,  he  raised  questions  which  he 
did  not  settle,  but  which  inaugurated  a  new  era 
of  study.  The  questions  which  he  asked  but 
did  not  answer,  respecting  the  Nature  of  the 
Mind,  the  Principles  of  Government,  Tolera- 
tion, Education,  the  Reasonableness  of  the 
Christian  Beligion,  were  taken  up  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  discussed  in  the  gossip 
of  salons,  with  pens,  with  bludgeons,  with 
swords — with  tears  also  and  prayers.  Not 
only  his  contemporaries,  who  were  his  pupils, 
Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke,  but  English 
moralists  for  fifty  years  more,  regarded  him 
as  having  laid  down  principles  which  could 
never  again  be  called  m  question.  But  this 
acquiescence  came  to  be  rudely  shaken.  The 
Methodist  movement  was  a  sign  that  his 
theory  of  "  paternal  governments,"  with  the 
decrees  of  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
should  acquiesce,  would  not  stand;  that  poor 
as  well  as  educated  men  needed  real  belief, 
and  not  mere  acceptance.    And  men  with  his 
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theory  of  Toleration  on  their  lips,  were  not 
hindwed  by  it  from  very  intolerant  acts  to- 
wards these  disturbers  of  slothful  calmness. 
Yet  it  was  largely  owing  to  Locke's  teaching 
that  England  was  spared  from  the  terrible 
agony  which  came  on  France  at  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  Deism,  and  even  Atheism,  appeared 
here  even  earlier  than  in  France.  But  in 
France  the  Jansenists  were  suppressed  and 
the  Protestants  expelled  by  Louis  XIY.  In 
England  the  cause  of  Grod  was  not  snatched 
out  of  His  hands  as  though  He  were  unable  to 
take  care  of  Himself.  The  preaching  of 
Wesley  was  one  cause  of  our  deliyerance,  for 
he  taught  thousands  of  the  people  to  fear 
God ;  and  Locke's  teaching  on  Toleration  was 
certainly  another. 

Lookers. — In  ancient  English  churches 
these  are  cavities  hollowed  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wall,  sometimes  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  They  are  usually  square, 
and  have  no  basin  at  the  bottom.  They  had 
formerly  small  doors,  and  contained  the  cruets 
of  wine  and  water,  the  towels,  and  other 
things  needed  in  celebrating  mass. 

Logos. — ^This  Greek  word,  derived  from  the 
perf.  of  lego,  *'to  speak,"  means  literally  *'a 
word,'*  and  is  used  in  that  sense  in  Miitt.  viii.  8 
— 16,  etc.  In  1  John  iii.  18  it  is  opposed  to 
deed  and  truth.  Other  meanings  are  (hmmaiuU 
or  Fi-ecepts  [Matt.  vii.  24],  Fropheeies  [Luke  iii. 
4,  John  ii.  22],  Fromiees  [Rom.  ix.  6,  Heb. 
vii.  28],  Threats  [Heb.  iv.  12],  Arguments 
[Acts  li.  401,  B^rtt  or  Rumours  [Matt, 
xxviii.  15].  In  a  higher  sense  it  is  used  for 
the  word  of  God,  whether  expressed  by  the 
Law  or  in  the  Gkwpel  [Matt.  xiii.  19,  etc., 
etc.].  In  a  heathen  sense  it  was  used  con- 
stantly for  the  Reason,  but  it  is  only  used 
once  in  that  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  it  is  by  a  heathen  speaker  [Acts  xviii. 
14].  But  the  highest  theological  sense  which 
the  word  bears  is  that  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  word  is  traceable  to  Puilo  [q.v.]i  ^^ 
Alexandrian  Jew,  whose  speculations  aimed 
at  reconciling  the  teaching  of  Plato  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  prophets.  He  saw  that  there 
was  One  Who  was  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  under  the  name  of  '^the  Word 
and  the  Voice  of  God,"  and  that  He  was  the 
Revealer  of  God's  attributes  and  will  to  man- 
kind. The  Personality  of  this  Logos  became 
more  and  more  distinct  in  the  later  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Philo,  therefore,  iden- 
tified this  existence  with  Plato's  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Nous^  or  <*Mind,"  though  he 
hesitated  to  assert  a  distinct  Personality. 
His  doctrine  was  taken  up  by  the  Christian 
Alexandrians,  and  the  Gnostics  adopted  it  in 
a  confused  and  tentative  manner.  In  con- 
sequence some  cried  out  that  they  were  en- 
dangering the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Gkxi ; 
the  Jewish  sects  of  Gnostics  re{died  that  the 
Christ  was  a  demigod  or  superior  angel,  half 


human,  half  divine.  Then  St.  John  taught 
how  the  teaching  of  the  past  was  in  uaitiG 
with  the  Gospel,  how  the  Vfotd  was  m 
the  beginning  with  God  and  was  God,wi.« 
the  Light  of  men,  shining  in  darkmws  ani 
not  absorbed  by  it;  and  in  the  fulness  of 
time  was  made  Flesh — a  dtstinct  Penonality. 
very  God,  yet  not  the  less  very  man.  It  wsta 
for  this  that  St  John  was  named  the  Thn- 
logoSf  translated  in  our  authozised  vers-on 
"  the  Divine  "  [i.e.  Theologian].  The  te»a- 
ing  thus  set  forth  became  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  of  the  great  Alexandrian  divines. 
Justin  Martyr,  first  of  Patristic  philosophers. 
dwells  earnestly  upon  the  prehirtoric  Logos, 
the  Divine  Season,  spoken  of  not  only  br 
prophets,  but  by  wise  heathen  such  a» 
Socrates,  distinct  from  the  God  Whom.  Hoset 
knew,  yet  not  separable  from  Him.  Tlu» 
doctrine  was  the  essential  doctrine  whi.-h 
united  the  Church  together  until  it  was  fu>- 
mulated  in  the  phrases  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 

[HOMOOUSIOM.] 

2jOffOtliet8  [Gr.  ''an accountant'*].— As 
oflBcer  m  the  Greek  Church  who  is  intendant 
of  the  Patriarch's  household.  The  logctheU 
eeelesiastieus  was  a  kind  of  inspectGr-genenl 
of  the  Church,  corresponding  to  an  episoopii 
chancellor  in  the  Western  Church. 

IjOUards.— The  followers  of  Wjcurn 
[q.v.].  The  name,  which  probably  mans 
"  idle  babbler,"  was  given  to  them  by  their 
enemies.  Others  explain  it  as  coming  from 
the  same  root  as  "LuUaby,"  from  thdr 
fondness  for  singing.  Wycliffe  had  test 
out  preachers  and  gained  many  followers, 
chie^  at  Oxford  University.  He  had  bees 
supported  by  the  Lancastrians ;  but  the  P«»- 
sants'  Revolt,  under  Wat  Tyler,  in  1381, 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  men's  feel- 
ings. The  reaction  against  all  projecU  of 
social  reform  produced  an  equal  dislike  to 
religious  reform.  He  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  **  sower  of  strife,"  and  his  foUoveis 
as  missionaries  of  Socialism.  This  feeling 
rose  to  its  height  when  Wycliffe  fomallr 
denied  the  doctrines  of  TransubstantistioiL 
Hie  University  of  Oxford  at  once  condeooed 
him,  and  he,  finding  it  useless  to  look  any 
longer  to  the  wealthier  classes,  tuned  to  the 
people,  and  a  few  years  later  his  foUowen 
abounded  everywhere.  In  1382  Arcbbiihop 
Courtenay  summoned  a  meeting  at  Black- 
friars  to  condemn  his  doctrines.  Nicholas 
Herf  ord,  one  of  the  Lollards,  had  asserted  tfa«o 
in  a  sermon  at  Oxford,  sind  was  sileand; 
but  the  Chancellor  appointed  John  Bcpyng* 
don,  another  Wvcliffite.  The  Archbishop  was 
supported  by  we  Crown,  and  a  roysl  wiit 
was  issued  in  Oxford,  proclaiming  banishment 
of  all  Lollaids,  with  the  destruction  of  their 
books,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  Univenitj'* 
privileges.  It  had  its  effect,  and  Herford  aiod 
Repjmgdon  submitted.  After  the  death  of 
Wycliffe,  LoUardism  crumbled  into  a  genoal 
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spirit  of  revolt.  It  penetrated  into  all  classes 
of  sodetj,  had  its  own  schools,  books,  pamph- 
lets, etc.  London,  in  its  hatred  of  tyranny, 
beoune  fiercely  Lollard.  But  out  of  the  mass 
of  opinion  which  bore  the  name  of  LoUardism 
came  one  faith  —  namely,  faith  in  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  re- 
ligious truth.  This  stirred  up  the  Church 
against  it,  but  the  result  of  persecution  was 
that  the  Lollards  were  raised  into  fanatics, 
and  caused  riots  by  their  preaching  against 
the  friars. 

In  1395  a  petition  of  the  Lollards  was 
laid  before  Parliament,  attacking  the  Church, 
And  stating  their  Tiews.  They  violently  de- 
nounced the  riches  of  the  clergy,  and  con- 
tended that  with  the  superfluous  revenues  of 
the  Church  the  King  might  nrntint-ftin  15 
(virls,  1,500  knights,  and  6,000  squires,  besides 
endowing  100  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  succeeded 
C'ourtenay,  was  eager  to  put  down  the  LoU- 
ards,  and  in  1401  drew  up  a  set  of  opinions 
out  of  Wydiffe's  writings,  on  the  strength  of 
which  a  clause,  "  De  heretico  comburendo  " 
[ILtRCTico  CoMBu&BNDo],  was  inserted  in 
the  statute  for  the  year,  declaring  them  to 
b(^  heretics,  and  under  it  John  Badby  was 
burned.  But  this  did  not  crush  them.  On 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  ^lisbury.  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  [q.v.]  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of 
the  Lollards.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  V. 
they  hoped  to  gain  him  over,  and  when  this 
failed,  met  together  to  murder  him.  This 
ionapiracy  was  discovered,  and  thirty-seven 
were  executed.  Four  years  after  Oldcastle 
waa  captured  and  put  to  death. 

In  1414  the  final  statute  against  the  Loll- 
ards was  put  forth,  ordering  all  justices  to 
inquire  after  heretics,  and  hand  them  over 
to  the  spiritual  courts.  In  spite  of  repression 
TioUardism  still  lived  on,  and  in  1431  we  find 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  endeavouring  to 
hinder  their  risings,  and  the  circulation  of 
their  invectives  against  the  clergy.  At  the 
acoeasion  of  Edward  VI.  the  l^al  prohibi- 
tions against  them  were  rescinded. 

lollaidism  took  deeper  root  in  Bohemia 
than  in  England.  It  was  carried  there  by 
the  Oxonians  who  fled  when  Courtenay  first 
denounced  them. 

The  chief  writers  against  the  Lollards  were 
Thomas  Netter,  of  Walden,  and  Beginald 
Pecock. 

iKMnbardy  Pitsb,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  ScMooLMBN  [q.v.  ],  was  bom  at  No  varra, 
in  Lombardy,  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Ho  studied  at  Bologna  and  Rheims  with  the 
help  of  Bernard  of  Qairvauz,  and  then  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard. 
Peter  became  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the- 
ology, and  in  1 169  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Paris.  Bayle  says  that  he  was  the  first  who 
ohtained  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  the 
rnirersity  of  Paris.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1 1 64 . 


He  is  generally  called  Magistor  Sententiarum, 
or  Master  of  Sentences,  firom  his  great  work. 
The  Four  Books  of  Sentences,  This  work  is  an 
arranged  collection  of  sentences  from  Augus- 
tine, Anselm,  Abelard,  and  others,  on  points 
of  Christian  doctrine,  with  objections  and 
replies  also  collected  from  authors  of  repute. 
The  first  book  treats  of  Ood ;  the  second  of 
created  things ;  the  third  of  the  incarnation, 
redemption,  and  the  virtues  of  human  charac- 
ter; and  the  fourth  of  eeob'^tological  subjects 
and  the  sacraments.  Tao  other  works,  A 
Commentary  of  the  Fealmsy  and  Cotnmentariee 
upon  AU  the  Pauline  Epiatlee^  have  been  pub- 
lished under  his  name,  and  are  regarded  as 
genuine. 

liOlldoil,  Bishopric  of. — ^The  first  Bishop 
of  London  was  Mellitus  [604],  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Augustine.  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  founded  and  endowed  for  this  diocese 
a  church  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  on 
the  site,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  Roman  temple 
dedicated  to  Diana.  Of  the  details  of  this 
church  we  are  ignorant;  it  was  destroyed 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  by  fire,  some- 
where about  1087  or  1088.  St.  Erkenwald 
[q.v.l,  who  was  bishop  in  676,  is  said  to  have 
greatly  adorned  the  church.  Maurice,  who 
became  bishop  in  1086,  at  once  began  to  re- 
build his  cathedral,  and  his  successor,  Richard 
de  Beaumes,  devoted  the  whole  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  See  to  that  purpose.  After  the 
forty  years  which  the  episcopate  of  these  two 
prelates  embraced,  it  was  still  unfinished,  and 
in  1136  it  was  greatly  injured  by  another 
fire ;  at  last,  however,  it  was  completed,  but 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  central  tower 
was  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of  the  choir,  which 
was  finished  by  1240.  The  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul  was  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  Its 
plan  was  cruciform ;  its  length  was  696  feet. 
The  nave  was  a  fine  Norman  building,  not 
unlike  that  of  Gloucester ;  the  transepts  and 
choir  were  rich  examples  of  the  Decorated 
st^le.  The  choir,  as  at  Canterbury,  was 
raised  on  a  crypt,  the  vaulting  of  which  was 
above  the  ground  level;  part  of  this,  after 
1256,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Faith,  and  used  as 
a  parish  church,  the  church  of  that  name 
having  been  destroyed  to  enlarge,  the  cathe- 
dral. A  wall  and  gates  surrounded  the  build- 
ing, and  at  the  north-east  angle  stood  the 
famous  Paul's  Cross,  where  the  most  learned 
and  eloquent  preachers  of  the  day  delivered 
their  sermons.  Thus  the  cathedral  remained 
tin  the  fifteenth  centuxy,  when  in  1444  the 
steeple  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  so  in- 
jured that  it  took  eighteen  years  to  repair 
it.  In  1561  it  was  again  struck,  and  this 
time  set  on  fire  and  the  roo&  burnt.  For  a 
time  it  was  subject  to  all  kinds  of  desecra- 
tion ;  then  a  partial  repair  was  effected,  but 
it  stUl  had  a  ruinous  appearance  till  the  re- 
storation of  it  was  committed  to  Inigo  Jones  by 
James  during  the  episcopacy  of  Laud.    Then, 
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in  iC66,  the  groat  firo  of  London  broke  out,  and 
roduced  it  to  a  heap  of  rains.  These  wero 
not  long  Buffered  to  roniain  untouched ;  Dr. 
Christopher  Wren  was  appointed  one  of  the 
"Commissioners  for  the  reparation  of  St. 
Paurs/'  and  after  much  debate,  seeing  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  restoration,  it  was  decided, 
in  1670,  to  clear  away  the  foundations  of  the 
old  cathedral  and  build  a  new  one.  Wren 
made  a  design  at  the  request  of  Dean  San- 
croft  ;  it  is  described  as  "  in  the  best  style  of 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture ; "  a  model  of 
it  was  made,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  design  was  ap- 
proved by  the  King,  but  Wren  had  power  to 
make  any  alterations  he  wished — a  permission 
he  availed  himself  of  so  largely  that  the  pro- 
sent  cathedral  has  little  resemblance  to  tha 
original  design.  On  the  first  of  May,  1674, 
Wron  began  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
old  foundations,  but  it  was  not  till  moro  than 
a  year  after  that  the  first  stone  was  laid.  The 
present  building  is  shorter  than  the  original 
one  by  ninety-six  feet.  The  choir  was  opened 
for  Divine  service  on  the  Thanksgiving  day 
for  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  December  2nd,  1697, 
and  the  dome  was  completed  in  1710,  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Compton.  Since  then  much 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  decoration,  but 
the  fabric  remains  as  the  great  architect  left 
it.  Till  1796  no  monuments  were  allowed  to 
be  erected  within  its  walls,  but  since  then 
they  have  become  very  numerous.  The  So- 
vereigns of  England  have  never  had  St. 
Paul's  as  their  burial-place. 

Thero  have  been  many  notable  bishops  of 
London,  a  short  notice  ox  whom  will  be  found 
under  their  separate  names. 

The  cathedral  body  consists  of  the  dean, 
two  archdeacons,  four  canons  residentiary, 
eight  minor  canons,  and  thirty  prebendaries. 
There  is  a  bishop  suffragan  ox  Bedford,  who 
presides  over  East  London. 

The  diocese  of  London  now  consists  of — 

1.  The  city  of  London. 

2.  The  city  of  Westminster. 

3.  All  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
except  a  portion  of  Stanwell  civil  parish,  now 
included  m  the  parish  of  Colnbrook. 

4.  Part  of  Herts,  viz.,  a  district  now  in- 
cluded within  the  parish  of  Northwood. 

The  diocese  is  divided  into  the  two  arehdea- 
conries  of  London  and  Middlesex,  which  are 
subdivided  into  twenty-five  rural  deaneries. 
Either  as  parishes  ,or  ecclesiastical  districts, 
there  are  between  500  and  600  distinct  minis- 
terial charges.  The  number  of  beneficed 
clergjrmen  —  i.e.  rectors,  vicars,  incumbents 
of  new  vicarages,  perpetual  curates,  and 
ministers  of  ecclesiastical  districts — is  492. 
The  number  of  unbeneficed  clergymen,  con- 
sisting of  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease,  of 
proprietary  chapels,  of  temporary  churches, 
lecturers,  stipendiary  curates,  chaplains  of 
workhouses,  prisons,  asylums,  hospitals,  ceme- 
teries, etc.,  is  771. 


The  income  of  the  See  is  ^10,000. 
List  op  Bishops  op  Loxdoh. 


AoceMion. 
Mellitas  .     604 

Gedda,  or  Chad  .  666 
Wiiub  .  .  .  e06 
ErkenwBld  .  674 

Waldhexe  693 

iBgwald  .  c  744 

Efwulf  .  .  e.  747 

Wiirhed 
▲l^>erht 

Eadgar.  .  a789 

Kenwalch     . 
Eadbald 
Heathobert  . 
Osmund 

Ethelnoth     .       .0.816 
Ceolbert 
Deorwolf 
Switholf 

WnUslg  .0.903 

Ethelwald    . 
Elfstan.  .0.927 

Theodred  .  0.038 

Wolfstan 
Brihthelm    . 
Donstaa  958 

Alf«tan.  .      950 

Wulfdtan  n.  .  996 
Elfwln  .  .  .0. 1012 
Elfiry  .  .  .0.1015 
Elfwud 

Robert  the  Nor- 
man .    1044 
Willimm      Spear- 

hafocP  .    1051 

Hugh  d*Orivalle.  1075 
Maurice  .    1085 

Siohard  de  BeanmeslloS 
Oabert  Univeraa^ 

lis  .  .  .  1129 
Robert  de  SigiUo  1141 
Richard  de  BeaomeallSS 
OUbert  FoDioU  .  Il(i8 
Richard  FiUNeal 
WilliamdeSanoU 
Maria  .  . 
Eustace  de  Fan- 

oonberg  . 
Roffer  Niger 
Fnlk  Bassett 
Hem7  de  Weng. 


HenxT  de    Sand- 
wich      .       . 
John  Chiahnll 
Richard    Qrafes- 


1189 

1199 

1221 
1229 
1242 


Ralph  Baldock 
Gilbert  Seffrave 
Richard  Newport    1817 
Stephen  OraTesend  1319 


1263 
1274 

1280 
1306 
1318 


Richard         Bint. 

worth  .  .  i33fi 
Ralph  StratfoKd  .  1340 
JCchael      North. 

borgfa  .  .  1354 
Simon  Sadbajry  .  l^bi 
William  Coarienay  137^ 
Robert  Br^rbiook  lisa 
Roger  WiJdeB  .  1«6 
Nicolas  Bnbwith  14a6 
Richard  Clxffonl  .  14<7 
John  Kemp  .  .  ]«S3 
William  Gki^  .  14di 
Robert  Fitzhngh  14J1 
Robert  Oflbert  .  lOS 
Thomas  Kempe  .  14S0 
Richard  mn  .  14h9 
Thomas  Savace  .  1«» 
William  Warbam  1:^08 
William  Barans  .  lSi4 
Richard  Fits  James  ISni 
CntbbertTanstnll  15iS 
John  Stokeal^y  .  1&»> 
Edmund  Bonner .  IS9 
Nicholas  Ridley^  .  U» 
Edmund    Bo&ner 

(reatoied)  .  155S 
Edmund  Ofindal  159 
Edwin  SandjB  .  1570 
John  ATlmer  .  1577 
Richard  Flett^ier  ia» 
Richard  Bancroft  1.V7 
Richard  Vanghan  16M 
Thomas  Ravis  .  Vtff 
Qeorge  Abbot  .  l«Ml 
John  King  .  .  Ull 
George  Montaigne  1^ 
William  Laud  .  1«» 
WOliam  Jnzoa  .  1«33 
Gilbert  Sheldoa  .  ISK, 
Humfzer    Hench- 

man  .  .  IffS 
Henry  Comptoa  .  lO 
John  Robinson  .  1714 
Edmund  Gibeoa  .  i;S 
Thoman  Sherlock  174B 
Thomas  Ha>ter  .  17a 
Richard  Oabaklea- 

ton.  .  ina 

Richard  T^rridc  .  ITM 

Robert  Lowth     .  17:7 

Beilby  Pocteoi   .  179 

JohnRandolph    .  IW 

William  Howlej  .  VSa 
Charlea  J.  Blom- 

field  .  .  18S 
Archibald  Camp- 

bellTUt.       .  l^ 

John  Jackson     .  1^ 

Frederick  Temple  V» 


Longinns. — ^There  is  an  andent  1^^— 
which,  however,  is  rejected  by  Tillemont  sod 
other  critical  historians — that  the  oentorioo 
who  exclaimed  *^  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son 
of  God/'  when  he  saw  the  signs  that  attended 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  soldier  who  pierred 
Christ's  side,  were  the  same  man.  and  that  hi« 
name  was  Longinus.  The  legend  goes  on  to 
add  that  he  had  been  suffering  from  weakse«8 
of  sight,  but  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
wound  fell  on  his  eyes,  and  he  was  restored. 
This  miracle  led  to  his  conversion;  he  for- 
sook his  military  career,  associated  with  the 
Apostles,  and  went   to  live  at  Cesares  of 
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G&ppadocia,  where  he  converted  many  to  the 
faith;  but  was  condemned  to  death  by 
Octavius,the€k)Temor,  and  died  on  March  16th. 
Octanus  afterwardB  became  a  Christian.  This 
legend  is  foand  in  medisBTal  manuscripts,  in 
Latin  and  in  other  languages.  The  day  of  his 
death  was  commemorated  in  the  ancient  calen- 
dan  both  in  Borne,  England,  and  Germany. 

Longley,  Chaklks  Thomas,  Archbishop 
9f  Canterbury  [6,  1794,  d.  18681,  the  son  of  a 
^tleman  of  Rochester,  a  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
son, was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford, 
"^eaane  Master  of  Harrow  in  1829,  and  first 
Bishop  o!  Ripon  in  1836.  His  organisation  of 
Jiis  new  See  was  admirable,  and  it  was  largely 
>wing  to  his  yigoor  and  goodness  that  the 
.liarch  is  strong  in  the  West  Biding.  He 
Ku  made  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1856,  Arch- 
Hfifaop  of  York  in  1860,  and  Archbishop  of 
I'anterbury  in  1862.  Along  with  his  firmness 
nd  wisdom  in  action  was  always  combined  a 
emarkable  sweetness  and  grace  of  manner, 
nd  by  all  parties  in  the  Church  he  was  re- 
ludea  with  marked  respect  and  a^ection. 
lie  most  remarkable  act  in  his  primacy  was 
tie  summoning  the  first  Lambeth  (Conference 
1  1867,  and  his  skilful  management  of  it. 
LucBETu  CoNFBKSNCB.]  His  publications 
ere  limited  to  Charges  and  separate  sermons. 

JjOrd's  Day. — ^Traces  of  the  observance 
I  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the 
esurrection,  aa  a  day  of  special  sanctity, 
id  peculiarly  suitable  for  public  worship, 
"e  found  in  the  New  Testament  [Ada 
X.  7,  1  Cor.  xtI.  2,  and  Bev.  i.  10],  and 
le  designation,  "The  Lord's  Day,"  cannot 
)  reasonably  applied  to  any  other  day 
it  that  on  which  the  Besurrection  took 
Aoe.  On  this  day  the  Risen  Lord  manifested 
imself  the  second  time  to  the  assembled 
isciples,  and  greeted  them  with  the  saluta- 
m  ol  peace  ^John  zx.  26],  and  it  is  pro- 
>ble  that  this  circumstance  was  regarded  as 
ving  Diyine  approval  to  meetings  for  wor- 
ip  on  that  day.  Together  with  the  practice 
aaeembling  for  worship,  and  especially  for 
i^  Holy  Eucharist,  on  this  day,  there  grew 
» the  custom,  supported  by  Imperial  legisla- 
in,  of  abstaining  from  business  and  labour, 
licts  of  successiye  Emperors  forbad  pro- 
^ngs  at  law,  except  such  as  were  of 
solute  neoesffity,  or  of  a  charitable  purpose — 
.,  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  appointment 

euardians  to  orphans,  supply  of  foreign 
tt  to  Rome.  Manual  labour  was  also  re- 
i<rted,  exception  being  made  in  favour  of 
ricoltaral  work  at  the  seasons  of  sowing 
1  harvest.  Public  games  and  shows  were 
idually  prohibited,  while  care  was  taken,  at 
i  eamfi  time,  to  mark  the  religious  ceremo- 
s  of  the  day  with  tokens  of  joy  and  cheer* 
ness.  Fiuting  was  forbidden,  and  the 
rshippers  offered  their  prayers  standing, 
.  kneeling.    The  distindion  between  the 


Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Lord*8  Day 
was  at  first  jealously  maintained,  and  though 
the  Saturday  was  generally  regarded,  as  we 
might  natmnlly  expect,  remembering  the 
Jewish  origin  of  Christianity,  as  a  &j  of 
peculiar  solenmity,  those  who  so  observed  it 
were  careful  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
charge  of  Judaising.  Gradually,  however, 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  came  to  be 
grounded  on  the  fourth  Commandment,  and 
Sunday  was  kept  with  an  austerity  unknown 
even  to  the  Sabbath.  In  the  history  of  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  Enghmd 
an  ^och  is  marked  by  the  reproclamation 
by  Charles  I.  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  first 
issued  by  James  I.  During  the  Common- 
wealth it  is  needless  to  say  that  strictness 
and  austerity  were  in  the  ascendant,  while  at 
the  Restoration  the  sanctity  of  the  day  was 
almost  put  out  of  sight.  Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  exists  at  the  present  time  amons* 
those  who  agree  in  regarding  it  as  the  special 
day  of  the  week  for  public  worship  and 
religious  exercises,  as  well  as  a  rest  from  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  business  and  trade. 
While  some  deprecate  attention  being  given 
to  any  other  subjects  than  those  of  worship 
and  aevotion,  others  think  that  it  is  com- 
patible with  due  reverence  to  God  and  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  soul  to  endeavour  to 
enlarge  and  instruct  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  provide  healthful  recreation 
for  the  body,  believing  that,  if  opportunities 
for  the  latter  are  provided,  and  have  the  sec- 
tion of  religiously  inclined  persons,  not  only 
will  the  day  be  less  desecrated  by  drunken- 
ness and  purposeless  lounging  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  claims  of 
worship,  but  its  religious  associations  will  in 
time  appeal  with  success  to  a  larger  and  ever 
increasing  number.  With  this  object  they 
advocate  the  opening,  during  the  latter  hours 
of  the  Sunday,  of  museums,  art  collections, 
picture  galleries,  concert  rooms  in  which 
sacred  music  may  be  performed,  horticultural 
gardens,  etc. 

Lord's  Prayer.— The  prayer  taught 
by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples  in  answer 
to  the  request  preferred  by  one* of  them, 
"  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught 
his  disciples."  Put  before  them  under  these 
circumstances,  and  prefaced  by  the  words 
"  When  ye  pray,  say,"  it  does  not  admit  of 
doubt  that  our  Divine  Master  intended  that 
this  prayer  should  find  place  in  the  devotional 
exercises  of  His  disciples.  And  this  was  the 
universal  practice  of  the  early  Church.  It 
was  not  taught  to  candidates  for  baptism  till 
a  few  days  before  their  admission  to  that 
Sacrament,  for  it  was  held  that  none  but  those 
who  were  made  sons  of  God  by  regeneration 
had  a  title  to  address  God  in  its  opening 
words,  "  Our  Father."  But  among  the  bap- 
tised there  was  no  prayer  more  often  used  or 
highly  esteemed.    It  was  called  the  prayer 
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of  the  believers  {aratio  Jidclium),  as  being 
their  birthright.  It  was  the  oratio  quoti- 
diana^  the  doily  prayer.  It  followed  the 
prayer  of  consecration  in  the  Office  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  Its  nse  was  enjoined  in 
private  devotions.  An  examination  of  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Anglican  Church  reveals 
that  no  Office  is  deemed  complete  without 
this  prayer.  Alterations  in  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  various  services  have 
here  and  there  caused  its  recital  to  be  made 
more  than  once  on  the  same  occasion  of  public 
.  worship,  but  it  will  be  found  that  each  separate 
Office  contains  it  at  least  once. 

But,  while  in  answer  to  the  request  of  His 
disciples,  our  Lord  taught  this  prayer  as  a 
prayer  to  be  offered  by  them,  He  also  set  it 
forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  model 
or  pattern  to  which  the  supplications  of 
Christians  should  conform,  avoiding  alike  the 
vain  repetitions  of  the  Gtontiles  and  the 
sanctimonious  effusions  of  the  Pharisees: 
'*  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye."  The 
characteristics  of  the  model  are  that  out  of 
seven  petitions  three,  and  those  the  first  three, 
relate  to  God — and  of  the  four  relating  to 
man  one  only  concerns  his  body — ^while 
through  the  whole,  by  the  use  of  the  plural, 
intercession  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  is  combined  with  personal  supplication. 

Lord's  Supper.*— This  name  is  chosen 
by  the  Church  of  Ehdgland  in  her  Liturgy 
as  the  principal  name  for  the  highest  act  of 
her  worship.  Other  names,  considered  in 
their  respective  places,  are  the  Eucharist, 
the  Communion,  the  Mass  (Roman  Catholic), 
the  Sacred  Mystbribs,  the  Liturgy.  The 
name  "  Lord's  Supper  "  is  directly  from  the 
Bible,  being  used  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi 
The  controversies  of  the  Christian  Church  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  greater 
than  on  any  other  question.  On  them,  more 
than  on  any  other  point  that  could  be  named, 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  have  turned. 
The  Roman  Catholic  view  is  that,  by  a 
miraculous  chani^e,  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  Sacrament  are  transubstantiated  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  [Tranbubstantia- 
TiON.l  The  Lutheran  view,  insisting  on  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words,  "  This  is 
my  body,''  holds  that  the  Body  and  Blood  are 
supematurally  united  with  the  Bread  and 
Wine  by  the  special  powers  of  Christ.  [Con- 
substantiation.]  The  Reformed  view,  as  it 
is  called,  is  that  of  Zwinglius,  and  declares 
that  the  words  *'  this  is "  are  equivalent  to 
**  this  represents,"  an  opinion  which  is  de- 
fended by  those  who  hold  it  by  the  adduction 
of  other  passages,  in  which  undoubtedly  our 
Lord  spoke  Bguratively,  e.g.  "  I  am  the  door," 
"  I  am  the  true  vine." 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  duty  to  argue  out 
these  views,  but  it  is  a  happier  work  to  quote  the 
learned  and  wise  Hooker  in  his  endeavour  to 
show  Christian  men,  not  where  they  differ, 


but  whore  they  agree.    "  Some  did  exceedinf  It 
fear,     lest    Zwinglius     and    OBcolampadio.* 
could  bring  it  to  pass  that  men  should  a4X<mnt 
of  this  Sacrament  but  only  as  of  a  sfaadov. 
destitute,  empty  and  void  of   Christ.     B<:: 
seeing  that  by  opening  the  several  opimc-u- 
which  have  been  hel^  they  are  ^rown,  i*n 
aught  I  can  see,  on  all  sides  at  the  length  t«* 
a  general  agreement  concerning  Uiat  wfakh 
alone  is  material,  namely  the  nal  pmrtieip^twi 
of  Christ,  and  of  life  in  his  body  and  Ucn  «t 
by  meant  of  thit  Sacrament ;  wherefore  ehoold 
the  world  continue  still  distracted  and  ni.«h 
with  so  manifold  contentions,   when   then 
remaineth  now  no  controversy,  saving  oqIt 
about  the  subject  where  Christ  is !     Yea,  ever, 
in  this  point,  no  side  denieth  but  that  thestml 
of  man  is  the  receptacle  of  Chiist^s  prewno", 
whereby  the  question  is    yet   driven  to  a 
narrower  issue,  nor  doth  anytiiing  rest  doubt- 
ful but  this,  whether  when  the  Sacramoit  is 
admini8tffl:ed,  Christ  be  whole  within   mtm 
otdy,  or  else  his  body  and  blood  be   al>iO 
externally  seated  in    the    very  oonsecrfttoi 
elements  themselves,  which  opinion  Uiey  tkit 
defend  are  driven  either  to  eonemhstantiatt  asc 
incorporate  Christ  with  elements  aacramental, 
or  to  transubstantiate  and  change  thfiml>- 
stanoe  into  His ;  and  so  the  one  to  hoM  hiia 
really  but  invisibly  moulded   up  with  thr 
substonce  of  those  elements,  the  other  to  hi6* 
him  under  the  only  visible  show  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  substance  whereof,  as  they  imagine, 
is  abolished,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  aazBf 
room.    All  things  considered  and  oompai^ 
with  that  success  which  truth  hath  hitherto 
had  by  so  bitter  conflicts  with  error  in  thi* 
point,  shall  I  wish  that  men  would  more  giv« 
themselves  to  meditate  with  silence  what  ve 
have  by  the  Sacrament,  and  less  to  difpote 
of  the  manner  how.    If  any  man  suppose  tlut 
this  were  too  great  stupidity  and  daJnesB,  let 
us  see  whether  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  them- 
selves have  not  done  the  like.    It  appeareth 
by  many  examples  that  thej  of  their  ovn 
disposition  were  very  scrupulous  and  inqni^ 
itive,  yet  in  other  cases  of  less  imporUnoe 
and  less  diflSculty,  apt  to  move  qnestiona. 
How  oometh  it  to  pass  that  so  few  word^  of 
so  high  a  mystery  being  uttered,  they  recthe 
with  ghtdness  the  gift  of  Christ,  and  make  no 
show  of  doubt  or  scrupel  ?    The  reason  then<'t' 
is  not  dark  to  them  which  have  anything  »t 
all  observed  how  the  powers  of  tiie  mind  are 
wont  to  stir,  when  that  which  we  infinitek 
long  for  presenteth  itself  above  and  beside 
expectation.     Curious  and  intricate  specula- 
tions do  not  hinder,  they  abate,  they  quench 
such  inflamed  notions  of  delight  and  joy  as 
divine  graces   use    to    raise  when  extraor- 
dinarily they  are  present.    The  mind,  there- 
fore, ^ling*  present  joy  is  always  marvelloas. 
imwilling  to  admit  any  other  oogitatiaa,  vtd 
in  that  case  casteth  off  those  disputes  where- 
unto  the   intellectual   part  at  other  times 
easily  draweth." 
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Loretto  [properly  ZiMretol, — ^A  city  a  few 
miled  south  of  Ancona,  in  Italy,  chiefly  famous 
ii.s  coataining  the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House, 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
It  is  commonly  believed  by  the  inhabitants 
;iiid  by  Roman  Catholics  to  have  been  the  house 
in  which  the  Virgin  lived  at  Nazareth,  and 
the  scene  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lord's 
childhood.  It  is  built  of  a  dark  reddish 
ictone,  and  has  one  door  and  one  window, 
and  is  about  31  by  13  feet.  The  house  gives 
Its  name  to  the  Church  of  the  Santa  Casa, 
vithin  which  it  stands,  encased  in  white 
marble,  sculptured  with  designs  from  the 
Virgin's  history.  The  famous  image  of  our 
Lady  of  Loretto  stands  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  honse.  The  legend  cenceming  the  Santa 
CVisa  says  that  when  the  Holy  Land  was  taken 
by  the  Infidels  the  house  was  miraculously 
brought  to  the  hill  of  Tersatto,  near  Fiume, 
during  the  night  of  May  10th,  1291.  In 
December,  1294,  it  was  again  removed,  and 
carried  to  Becanati ;  thence  it  was  carried  to 
a  spot  not  far  from  that  whero  it  now  stands, 
being  deposited  in  a  piece  of  groand  belonging 
to  two  brothers,  who  quarrelled  as  to  the 
podsession  of  it.  It  was  therefore  brought  to  its 
prewnt  site  in  December,  1295,  and  received 
its  name  [Domut  I^ureiana]  from  the  name  of 
the  lady  to  whom  the  land  belonged.  The 
Blossed  Virgin  afterwards  appefl^red  to  a 
hermit  of  Recanati,  and  declared  to  him  that 
this  was  indeed  her  house ;  he  related  it  to 
others,  and  the  Santa  Casa  was  soon  thronged 
with  pilgrims,  who  have  ever  since  flocked  to 
visit  it. 

Lormiis,  John,  a  Jesuit,  b,  at  Avignon, 
lo59.  He  was  a  scholar  of  divinity,  and  the 
author  of  Commentaries  on  Numbers,  Deu- 
t^^ronomy,  the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Qeneral  Epistles. 

Lots. — ^The  custom  of  foretelling  events 
by  means  of  previously  understood  signs  was 
Tiut  without  Divine  sanction  in  the  time  of  the 
^icred  History.  '  Even  the  Apostles  cast  lots 
when  they  filled  up  the  gap  in  the  Apostolate 
[Acts  i.].  In  the  early  Church  the  practice 
cuntinued,  though  it  was  discouraged  on  ac- 
(oiut  of  the  superstition  which  it  was  in 
din{*er  of  fostering.  A  favourite  plan  was  to 
prepare  by  previous  prayer  and  ^sting,  and 
thi-n  to  open  the  Psalms  or  the  Gospels,  the 
first  passage  lighted  upon  being  taken  as  a 
word  from  Heaven.  And  a  variation  on  this 
was  to  go  into  church  and  listen  for  the  words 
of  the  Psalm  which  was  being  sung  at  the 
moment  of  entrance.  A  celebrated  passage  in 
the  life  of  St.  Augustine  teUs  how,  when  he 
was  in  keen  distress  of  mind,  he  seemed  to 
h^ar  a  voice  which  said  to  him  "  Tolle,  lege^" 
**  Take  up  and  read,"  and  he  resolved  to  open 
the  Scriptures  and  rest  his  case  on  the  first 
sentence  that  he  lighted  on,  and  so  foimd  the 
passage  which  led  to  his  conversion.    At  a 


subsequent  period  he  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  this  plan  of  **  aortes.^^  But  from  time  to 
time  all  through  the  ages  the  practice  has 
found  persons  to  practise  it.  It  was  used  by 
the  Puritans,  and  Swift  takes  occasion  to  ridi- 
cule them.  By  lot  the  Bohemians,  when  no 
way  seemed  open  to  them  of  carrying  on  the 
visible  Church,  chose  new  bishops  [Bohemia], 
and  it  is  still  practised  among  the  Moravians. 

lH>lli8  ZX.,  or  Saint  Louis  \b.  1215,  d. 
1270],  King  of  France,  succeeded  his  fattier, 
Louis  VUI.,  in  1 226.  He  was  bom  at  Poissy. 
His  mother  was  Blanche,  daughter  of  Alfonso 
IX.,  Eingof  Castile.  She  was  regent  during  his 
minority,  and  herself  undertook  the  education 
of  the  young  Prince,  whom  she  trained  in 
great  piety  of  heart,  which  afterwards  regu- 
lated his  actions  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
govern  his  people.  He  married  Margaret  of 
Provence  in  1234,  and  made  his  Court  a  model 
of  domestic  simplicity  and  Christian  life. 
VHien  he  came  of  age  in  1236  he  continued 
to  his  mother  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  government ;  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  State  and  the  evib 
occasioned  by  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy.  He  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Henry  III.  of  England,  who  was  assisting 
Hugh,  Count  of  Marche,  in  a  revolt  against 
Louis,  but  he  defeated  him  in  1242.  Soon 
after  this  the  King  fell  dangerously  ill  at 
Pontoise,  and  during  his  sickness  he  made  a 
vow  that  on  his  recovery  he  would  lead 
another  crusade  for  the  liberation  of  Pales- 
tine from  the  Mohammedans.  The  Queen- 
dowager  vainly  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  enterprise;  she  only  prevailed  on 
him  to  delay  till  he  had  made  the  prepara- 
tions most  likely  to  ensure  success.  Three 
years  were  spent  in  doing  this,  and  at  last, 
having  appointed  his  mother  regent,  and  re- 
ceived the  Papal  benediction,  he  sailed  from 
Aiguemortes,  on  the  coast  of  Languedoc, 
Aug^t  26th,  1248,  and  landed  at  Cyprus, 
where  he  passed  the  winter  awaiting  the 
rest  of  his  forces.  He  left  Cyprus  in  May, 
1249,  for  Egypt,  justly  believing  that  the 
conquest  of  that  country  was  necessary  to 
open  the  way  to  Palestine.  He  laid  siege  to 
Damietta,  whose  inhabitants  surrendered  al- 
most without  resistance.  Louis  then  crossed 
the  Nile  and  gained  two  battles  over  the 
Infideli*.  Robert,  Earl  of  Artois,  his  brother, 
was  killed  in  his  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  February  8th,  1269.  Malek  Saleh 
Najmoddin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  was  be- 
sieging the  city  of  Emessa,  when  he  heard 
of  the  fall  of  Damietta.  He  hastily  turned 
towards  Egypt,  but  died  on  the  way,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Saleh  Mosidam,  who 
came  and  surrounded  the  Crusaders  at  Man- 
surah  with  a  gfreat  army,  stopping  all  passages 
by  which  provisions  couJd  reach  the  Clmstians. 
who  were  thus  reduced  by  famine  and  scurvy 
to  a  most  deplorable  concUtion,  and  soon  after 
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the  whole  army  was  defeated,  and  the  King 
and  bis  two  brothers  taken  prisoners,  April 
5th,  1250.  Louis  was  obliged  to  give  up 
Damietta,  and  pay  800,000  double  ducats  of 
gold  for  his  own  and  his  men's  ransom.  In 
May,  1250,  he  embarked  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  (6,000  men)  for  Acre,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  joy.  He  took  Tyre  and 
Gesarea,  and  fortified  the  towns  belonging  to 
the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land ;  but  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  his  mother  he  returned  to 
France  in  1254,  after  a  five  years*  absence. 
He  then  spent  his  time  in  diligent  govern- 
ment and  reform  of  his  kingdom.  For  some 
years  he  had  been  secretly  preparing  for  a 
new  crusade,  and  had  obtained  from  Henry 
III.  of  England  a  promise  of  a  powerful 
auxiliary  force  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Edward.  Having  arranged  for  the  government 
of  the  country  in  his  absence,  and  made  his 
last  will,  he  embarked  once  more,  July  1st, 
1270,  and  landed  at  Sardinia,  from  whence 
he  made  bis  way  to  Africa,  took  Carthage 
without  much  opposition,  and  laid  siege  to 
Tunis;  but  here  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
plague,  and  died  August  25th,  1270,  being 
at  his  own  request  laid  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Denis.  He  was  canonised  by  Pope  Boni- 
face VIIL  in  1297. 

l^urdes.— A  place  situated  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  has  become  celebrated  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  for  a  so-called  ap- 
pearance of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  story 
told  is  that,  in  1858,  a  little  untaught  shep- 
herdess named  Bernadette  Soubirons,  aged 
fourteen,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  miller  of 
Lourdes,  was  gathering  firewood  on  the  *banks 
of  the  Ghive,  close  to  the  grotto  of  Massa- 
bielle,  when  she  heard  a  sound  of  rushing 
wind,  and  saw  a  beautiful  lady  in  white,  with 
a  blue  girdle  round  her  waist,  standing  in 
the  niche,  with  her  feet  resting  on  a  wild 
rose-bush,  and  smiling  at  her.  Her  sisters, 
who  were  with  her,  saw  nothing.  Qn  Sunday, 
February  14th,  Bernadette  went  again  to  the 
grotto  with  many  of  her  companions,  and 
again  saw  the  vision,  and  was  told  by  the 
lady  to  come  every  day  for  a  fortnight.  The 
storv  of  the  vision  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
on  the  third  day  of  the  fortnight  1,000  persons 
assembled  at  Massabielle.  Bernadette  seemed 
as  one  entranced,  unheeding  all  that  passed, 
while  she  gazed  at  the  apparition.  The  civic 
authorities  interfered  to  put  an  end  to  the 
thing,  and  the  child  was  taken  before  the 
police  and  forbidden  to  go  to  the  grotto; 
her  parents  also  forbade  her,  and  for  a  few 
days  she  obeyed,  but  was  irresistibly  drawn 
to  the  place  ;  and  then,  after  the  lady  had  told 
the  child  some  secret,  she  bade  her  go  to  the 
priest  and  say  that  she  desired  to  have  a 
chapel  built  there  to  her.  When  charged  by  the 
priest  with  inventing  the  vision,  she  affirmed 
unwaveringly  that  it  was  aa  ^e  had  said, 


and  delivered   her  message.     On  tiie  next 
occasion  she  was  commanded   to  mount  oa 
her  knees  to  the  end  of  the  grotto,  a  steep 
ascent  of   fifty  ieet,  crying  oat   the  vonl 
**Fena$we  "  thi«e  times,  while  she  prayed  for 
sinners,  and  then  to  wash  in  the  foontaiiL 
There  was  no  sign  of  water,  but  on  Bem&- 
dette's  scooping  out  the  earth  ivith  her  hand». 
a  stream  of  water  trickled  ont  and  flowid 
down  in  a  narrow  thread  to  the  rivet.    Oh 
March  25th  Bernadette  asked  the  lady  to  tell 
her  who  she  was,  and  she  replied,  "I  &m 
the  Immaculate  Conception,*'  and  diaappearE<I 
On  July  16th,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Car- 
mel,  she  appeared  to  the  child  for  the  hA 
time.    Before  this,  the  grotto  had  been  ckxed 
by  the  civic  authorities;  but  some  mocthi 
after  pilgrims  were  allowed  to  come  there  for 
their  devotions.    Bernadette  was  once  man 
arrested,  but  released,  and  educated  by  the 
nuns,  and  in  1867,  when  twenty-lour  yean 
old,  entered  the    convent   of  Nevers.    Sbr 
always  adhered  to  having  seen  these  vision; 
and  now  a  churi'Ji  has  been  built  over  th* 
grotto,  and  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  made  after 
tiie  description  of  Bernadette,  placed  in  it. 
Many  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have  bec-n 
wrought  by  the  waters  which  still  flow  from  the 
rock.    The  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  a  pa8t<iral 
says,  "  We  pronounce  that  Mary  the  Immaco- 
late,  Mother  of  God,  did  really  appear  to  Ber 
nadette  Soubirons,  on  February  1 1th,  1868,  uA 
on  subsequent  days,  to  the  number  of  eighteoi 
times,  in  the  grotto  of  Massabielle,  near  the 
city  of  Lourdes;   that  this  apparition  pos- 
sesses all  the  characters  of  truth,  and  thai 
the  faithful  are  justified  in  believing  it  with 
certainty." 

Love-Feasts  or  Agaptt.— In  Apostolic 

times  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  Chna- 
tians  in  a  place  to  meet  together,  probablj  <m 
the  -first  day  of  the  week,  for  a  common  metl 
It  was  probably  not  current  when  St  P»ol 
wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  but 
it  must  have  arisen  s6on  after,  and  spreai 
through  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churcbes. 
St.  Chrysostom  is  of  opinion  that  when  the 
practice  of  having  all  things  in  common 
ceased,  this  arose  to  take  its  place.  It  wia, 
in  fact»  a  meal  provided  by  the  rich  to  feed 
the  poor.  The  materials  that  composed  the 
meal  were  certainly  bread  and  wine,  and  pro- 
bably also  meat,  poultry,  cheese,  milk,  hoof^f . 
and  fish.  It  is  not  known  for.certain  whethff 
the  Communion  was  administered  before  or 
after  the  meal,  but  it  is  generally  thought 
that  the  feast  came  first,  in  imitation  of  oar 
Lord's  institution.  Then  epistles  from  th«r 
bishops  and  from  other  Churches  were  read, 
collections  were  made  for  the  poor,  and  the 
salutation  or  "  kiss  of  love  "  was  given. 

At  first  the  feasts  were  very  simple,  l^^ 
afterwards,  especially  at  Alexandria,  thej 
bei»uaie  sumptuous  banquets,  and  from  Cle- 
ments protest,  secular  music  seenia  to  hare 
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en  used  instead  of  psalms  and  hymns. 
lien  the  Christians  began  to  have  special 
ildin^  set  apart  for  worship,  they  felt  it 
IS  profanation  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  in 
f'To..  Also  in  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage 
vas  ordained  that  the  Eucharist  should  be 
:-^ived  fasting,  and  the  time  of  its  celebra- 
m  was  '<jianged  to  the  morning.  All  these 
OSes  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  the 
>ve-feaflt8.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
>re  them  by  connecting  them  with  the  com- 
^morati<»i  of  the  death  of  martyrs,  and 
i^^iistine  mentions  that  his  mother  Monica 
^nt  to  them.  Ambrose  supported  them  in 
>rthem  Italy,  and  traces  of  them  are  to  be 
md  in  the  practice,  prohibited  by  the  Coun- 

of  Tmlle  [692],  of  bringing  honey,  milk, 
apes,  joints  of  meats,  etc.,  to  the  altar,  that 
c  priest  might  bless  them  before  they  were 
t'en.  80-called  "  love-feasts  *'  are  practised 
Mog-  both  Methodists  and  Moravians,  but 
c^ugh  apparently  founded  upon  the  agapa  of 
e  primitive  Church,  they  differ  from  them  in 

essential  respecta.  lILev  will  be  described 
the  aooonnts  of  those  bodies. 

Ikfot  Churell. — ^A  term  applied  in  the 
(TPnteenth  century  to  those  who  desired  to 
in?  the  Church  into  harmony  with  the 
^w8  of  the  Nonconformists,  identified  at 
it  time  with  the  LATiruDiNARiAirs  [q.v.J. 
Underlying  aU  controversies  between  High, 
rw,  and  Broad  Church,  is  the  question, 
'h4U  M  €ke  Church  f  We  will  endeavour  to 
^tinguish  the  views  which  have  been  held 

the  variona  parties,  first  setting  forth  the 
Ltements  which  they  would  all  agree  to  ac- 
pt.  First,  then,  there  is  an  invisible  or 
iritual  Church,  comprising  those  who  love 
e  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  to  have 
ion  with  Him.  There  is  also  a  visible  or 
t4=nmal  Church;  it  is  a  necessity  to  have 
Fftt  which  can  be  seen  as  well  aa  what  is 
it — a  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as 
<A  power.  But  the  connection  of  the  two, 
•i  again  their  relation  to  the  State,  brings 
rt*rgence  of  view.  The  Low  Churchman 
i^^irtis  the  visible  Church  as  a  variable  acci- 
nt,  the  creature  of  drcmnstanoes  and  ex- 
diency.  His  opinion  is  a  protest  against 
rmalism  and  idolatry.  The  High  Church- 
in  pronoimoes  the  Church  essentially  visible, 
ving  a  definitive  form,  not^  indeed,  invari- 
le.  but  permanently  identical,  and  involved 

the  original  structure.  His  protest  is 
np<rted  against  individual  variation,  against 
iifferenoe  and  infidelity.  By  each  of  these 
o    union  of   Church  and  State  has  been 

diflerent  periods  favoured  and  opposed. 
14;  Low  Churchman  takes  for  his  watch- 
>rd  Protestantism,  the  High  Churchman 
tholicism.    The  tendency  of  the  former  is 

individualise,  of  the  latter  to  generalise, 
ii£;iouB  truth.    The  one  realises  the  faith 

Christ  as  a  subjective  act,  the  other  sub- 
LXktiates  it  as  an  objective  reality.      The 
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first  deals  with  men,  'the  other  with  man. 
With  the  one  grace  is  a  particular,  with  the 
other  a  universal,  boon ;  one  asserts,  the  other 
limits,  the  right  of  private  judgment.  The 
GoHpel  comes  to  the  first  through  the  medium 
of  Scripture,  by  the  second  it  is  found  in  the 
living  body  of  the  Church :  the  one  sets  forth 
the  Word,  the  other  the  Sacraments  ;  the  one 
urges  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual,  the  other 
of  a  6xed  and  outward  service. 

But  meanwhile  there  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  two  principles  we  have  stated 
are  ideally  correlative,  and  ought  to  unite 
in  every  Christian  person;  that  when  this 
interdependence  is  destroyed,  and  they  are 
put  forward  separately,  each  becomes  ex- 
aggerated, di^uised,  and  distorted.  But 
far  from  cohering  in  the  same  subject,  they 
aie  actually  at  war  with  each  other,  so  that 
whatever  be  the  outward  occasion  of  feud  in 
the  Christian  body,  the  real  opposition  is  be- 
tween those  who  would  have  every  man 
stand  out  as  an  individual,  and  those  who 
would  merge  all  individuality  in  a  common 
union.  This  struggle  has  always  been  carried 
on  more  or  less  energetically  in  the  Christian 
Church;  of  course  it  implies  imperfection, 
but  it  has  been  made,  under  Providence,  the 
means  of  preserving  a  healthy  balance.  In 
the  first  three  centuries  the  two  forces  are 
to  be  distinguished  in  Christian  literature, 
keeping  each  other  in  check.  Then  the 
"  Cathie  "  view  prevailed  for  many  ages,  not 
without  indications  that  the  antagonistic  prin- 
ciple, though  in  subjection,  was  not  extinct ; 
at  the  Keformation  the  latter  reasserted  its 
power.  Since  that  era  the  two  principles  have 
struggled  with  varying  success.  It  is  some- 
times asserted  that  the  *'Low  Church"  view  is 
that  of  the  Reformers ;  but  the  assertion  can- 
not be  accepted  without  qualification.  The 
life  and  death  struggle  in  which  the  English 
people  engaged  against  Roman  usurpation, 
naturally  forced  the  Reformers  to  bring  for- 
ward earnestly  the  freedom  of  the  conscience 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  individual.  But 
it  is  no  less  true  that  men  like  Ridley  and 
even  Cranmer  were  also  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Elnglish  Liturgy  is  a  proof 
how  eager  the  Reformers  were  to  preserve 
the  doctrine  of  primitive  times,  and  the  forms 
and  rites  which  had  become  hallowed  by  the 
use  of  ages. 

The  Low  Church  party  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England  were  re- 
presented by  such  men  as  Travebs,  Cast- 
WRiGHT,  Jewel,  and  AacHsiSHOP  Gbindal 
[q.v.].  Its  second  period  was  the  Latitudina- 
rionmovement  in  thedaysof  Whig  ascendancy. 
The  Church  was  re-established.  Episcopacy 
was  accepted  as  a  fact ;  but  it  was  sought  to 
remove  certain  phrases  and  ceremonies  from 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  to  unite  broken  parties 
in  a  scheme  of  comprehension,  l^ut  this 
period  saw  a  marked  change  in  Low  Church 
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theology.  Hitherto  it  had  been  Calvinistic ; 
it  was  now  aasertive  of  Universal  Redemp- 
tion, from  which  none  waa  excluded  save  by 
his  own  free  will.  But  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  old  dogmatism,  it  became  somewhat  lax, 
and  may  be  fairly  represented  by  saying  that 
it  declared  no  truth  absolute,  but  aUowed 
liberty  of  interpretation,  and  made  conscience 
the  ultimate  arbiter.  The  best  exponent  of 
this  phase  of  Low  Church  divinity  was 
Tillotson,  and  its  danger  was  the  watering 
down  of  the  Church  formularies  till  Arianism 
obtained  a  foothold  within  the  Church. 
Samuel  Clarke,  and,  still  more,  Hoadley,  were 
decidedly  Arian  in  their  tendencies.  The 
preaching  of  Wesley  was  a  new  departure, 
and  the  Evangelicalism  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  preaching  was  the  new  phase 
which  the  Low  Church  movement  assumed. 
[EvANOELicAusM.l  With  the  decline  of 
that  movement,  the  Protestant  party  in  the 
Church  took  a  fresh  line.  The  Low  Church- 
man  of  the  present  day  is  not  he  who 
preaches  justification  by  faith  only,  or  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
rather  the  assertor  of  the  freedom  of  the 
conscience  and  the  non-essential  character 
of  Church  ordinances. 


Low  XasSf  1X1  the  Boman  Church,  is  one 
performed  by  a  single  priest  with  a  server. 

Low  Sunday. — The  first  Sunday  aftev 
Easter,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Octave 
of  Easter.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "  Low  '* 
is  doubtful,  but  probably  the  writer  of  the 
following  letter  IGuardian,  April  16th,  1884] 
has  hit  upon  the  correct  theory : — 

"The  nsnal  derivation  of  the  name  Low  Sunday 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  unlikely  one,  and 
I  ventare  to  sngigest  another.  It  is  generally  aaid 
that  the  services  of  the  Sunday  seem  '  low '  in  dis- 
tinction with  Easter  Day.  But  as  the  services  on 
the  octave  should  as  nearly  aa  possible  equal  the 
serviooM  of  the  day  itself,  this  derivation  would 
scarce  commend  itself  if  there  had  been  another  at 
hand. 

"  In  Oaol  and  England  the  Sunday  in  the  octave 
of  Easter  was  oalled  '  Clausnm  PascbsB '  (cf.  Gtdli- 
ean  LitwgxMf  Neele  and  Forbes,  p.  106),  and  this 
was  used  commonly  as  a  date  in  Griul  and  Eniiland 
hoth  in  Latin  and  in  French,  Thus,  St.  Oregoxr  of 
Tours,  speaking  of  children  who  had  been  bajtised 
at  Easter,  writes  :— *  Nullns  ad  Clausnm  pertmgere 
potxiit  vivens'  (De  Gloria  Confen.  48).  The  first 
Westminster  statute  of  Edward  I.  is  dated,  *  Faites 
a  Westm.  lendemain  de  la  duse  de  Fascha '  (Magiui 
Charta,  Ed.  I.,  1529,  fo.  21).  Again,  in  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum  (Bibl  Har.,  1761,  fo.  120)  we  have 
the  date,  'loquiaitio  capta  .  .  .  ,  die  lunn 
j^ift  Claunum  Pascha,  anno  Regis  Henrid  quinti, 
post  conquestum  sexto.*  Du  Cange  cites  from  a 
Charter,  '  Le  jour  des  Closes  Pasques.'  These  quo- 
tations will  snow  thnt  the  phrase  was  not  uncom- 
mon, to  say  the  least 

**  i  would  Nuggest  that  *  Low  Sunday '  ia  a  oor- 
mption  of  •  Close  Hunday.' 

^'The  sibilant  at  tbe  end  of  Close  would  eaMly 
disappear  in  common  use  before  the  S  of  Sunday. 
Ihe  hard  C  has  always  a  tendency  to  disappear, 
eapeciallv  before  a  liquid.  Laerima  becomes  htrrn*, 
Sacramentum,  serm ent,  and  before  I  Clodovicns  be- 
comes Louis,  Chlotharius  becomes  Lotbaire. 
There  ia,  therefore  good  ground  for  thinking  that 


the  name  Close  Sunday  would  aooii,  ia  popalar  p 
lance,  become  *  Low  Sunday*'  ** 

^wder,  Charlm  Fuob,  M-A.— A  i 
markable  mission  priest  of  the  Ritoalistii- 1^ 
in  the  Church  of  England  [k.  1820,  rf.  iJvv: 
After  serving  as  a  curate  in  the  \Vc»t 
England  for  eight  years,  he  became  coiate 
St.  Barnabas*,  Pimlico,  in  1851,  one  ol  *J 
first  churches  of  the  Bitualistic  type.  J 
1856  he  undertook  a  misaioii  to  St.  Geivge' 
in-the-Eaat,  and  worked  amon^  the  do€k-\iL 
population  with  wonderful  zeaL  At  tii>t  I 
was  fiercely  opposed,  not  only  by  member* 
the  Protestant  party  who  were  opposed  to  h 
ritual,  but  by  the  keepers  of  brotheJs  a: 
other  bad  houses,  who  found  their  evil  gaii 
interfered  with.  Once  aa  attempt  wa&  b.^ 
to  throw  him  over  the  dock  bridges  and  k 
Mission  Chapel  was  mobbed.  He  did  not.  hy* 
ever,'  lose  heart,  and  in  1866  a  new  ilun 
which  he  had  founded  (St.  Peter's,  Lord. 
Docks)  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Tail  Fc 
twenty-four  years  Lowder  worked  aownsi 
the  rough  and  long  untended  masses  d  tii 
population,  and  ^nadually  so  won  them  h 
his  brave  unselfishnesa,  and  by  his  love  ai^ 
gentleness,  that  before  his  end  came  huodftil 
of  those  who  would  once  have  killed  him  wt^oi 
themselves  have  died  for  him.  He  was  kitt'Wi 
familiarly  as  "  Father  Lowder,"  and  wae  il 
day  long  walking  about  among  them  in  cd 
cassock,  sometimes  leading  processions  ^ti 
cross  and  banners  through  the  slums,  sn^ 
hymns  and  preaching  in  the  street.  ProUu2; 
there  are  few  places  in  England  where  th{ 
Church  is  stronger  than  in  the  neighbourhi>id 
where  Lowder  lived.  Though  always  i 
Kitualist,  he  never  yielded  allegiance  W  ib* 
Papal  claims,  but  was  a  firm  believer  in  u^ 
Catholicity  of  the  English  Church.  Ckmd? 
abroad  for  a  short  hoUday,  he  died  in  u« 
Tj'rol.  His  body  was  broaght  to  ^ogUia 
and  buried  at  Chiselhurst,  and  3,000  pew 
people,  including  many  children,  came  dvvn 
from  St.  Peter's  to  his  funeral,  idmJ  « 
them  walking  the  whole  way. 

l^wtll,  RoBiaT,  a  vniter  dn  Hebrew  di- 
vinity, and  successively  bishop  of  three  Engusj 
sees,  was  the  son  of  William  lid^th,  rectt*  •» 
Buriton,  in  Hampshire,  and  was  bom  at  ^>'jfl• 
Chester,  Nov,  27th,  1710.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  School,  whence,  with  a  repot*. 
tion  both  as  a  scholar  and  poet,  he  w^t  Jo 
New  CoUege,  Oxford,  in  1730.  He  took  lus 
M.A.  degree  in  1737,  and  four  yeare  bier 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Poetiy.  Btft<!P 
Hoadley  was  a  kind  patron  to  him,  catdemM 
on  him  successively  the  living  of  OviDjrt^ 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Winchester,  snd  to- 
lectory  of  Esst  Woodhay.  He  f'^';^ 
received  from  the  University  of  Oiiord  ti» 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1764,  became  Prebeod«T 
of  Durham  and  Rector  of  Sedgefield  in  IW*-*. 
a  FeUow  of  the  Boyal  SodetiBS  of  1^^ 
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md  Gottingen  in  1765,  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
in  1766,  of  Oxford  a  few  months  later,  and 
)f  London  in  1777.  King  George  III.  offered 
lini  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1783, 
>Qt  he  refused.    He  died  in  1787. 

Bishop  Lowth*s  greatest  works  are  his 
itfi  of  William  of  Wffk0ham,  his  Lecturer  m 
he  I'Mtry  of  the  Hebretrs,  and  the  Tratulation 
/  tk€  Prophet  Isaiah.  The  lectures  on  Hebrew 
)Ot'try  were  delivered  by  him  at  Oxford  when 
le  was  professor  of  poetry.  They  opened  up 
in  almost  new  subject,  as  little  attention  had 
ireriously  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
Art  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
Kwins.  They  were  received  with  great 
^»pect,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  on  the 
^vntinent,  where  they  were  reprinted  by 
^.  D.  Michaelis.  '  They  were  published  in 
atin,  in  which  language  they  had  been 
lelitered ;  but  Dr.  Gregory  brought  out  an 
English  version  in  1787.  The  translation 
i  the  Prophet  Isaiah  is  of  great  value  in 
oiTfCting  errors  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
0(1  in  showing  how  thoroughly  literary  and 
rtistic  is  that  section  of  Hebrew  poetry  which 
I  named  prophecy. 

Loyola,  loTrAnrs  [Inigo  Lopez  de  Re- 
alde  \  the  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
r^3  ({f^cended  from  one  of  the  most  consider- 
Mi>  families  in  Spain,  and  was  bom  at  the 
*a9tle  of  Loyola,  in  Biscay,  in  1491.  He 
\^  brought  up  as  a  page  in  the  Court  of 
'^iTdinand  and  Isabella,  and  took  to  the  pro- 
'«ion  of  arms  under  the  auspices  of  his 
?Utire.  the  Duke  of  Najura.  He  acquired 
h*»  P'putation  of  a  man  of  hononr  and  worth, 
n<l  all  the  irregularities  of  his  life  were  looked 
na<i  innocent  gallantries,  inseparable  from  his 
lilitary  profession.  He  livett  in  full  pursuit 
f  worldly  pleasures  till  he  was  thirty  years 
M;  in  that  year  [1521]  Pampeluna,  the 
tpital  of  Navarre,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
»?tiiLird.%  was  be^eged  by  the  French,  and 
smatius,  with  others,  was  posted  at  the  castle 
I  Tits  defence;  one  of  his  legs  was  fractured 
y  a  f.-annon  ball,  and  the  other  injured  by  a 
piinter  of  stone;  and  it  was  found  neces- 
m*  to  remove  him  to  Loyola.  The  anguish 
iiii^M]  by  the  necessary  operations  was  so 
'HTe  thaC  it  produced  a  violent  fever. 
li-i  life  was  despaired  of,  and  on  the  eve 
t  St.  Peter's  Day  he  received  the  last  sacra- 
i^nts  The  next  day  the  fever  left  him, 
•li'  h  he  attributed  to  the  intercession  of  the 
'pontic;  but  this  did  not  yet  turn  his  heart 
'  U'tter  things.  His  leg  had  been  badly  set 
Q'i  caused  a  deformity,  so  he  had  it  rebroken 
n-i  rfeHst.  To  soothe  the  tedium  of  his  con- 
wmf-nt  he  read  all  the  romances  that  came 
\  hi*  way,  and  when  they  were  exhausted 
i*  fMf-nds  brought  him  any  books  which  they 
nid  find,  and  amongst  them  he  got  The  Life 
''  J**Ui^  Christ  and  The  Livte  of  the  Saints.  His 
i<*-  wa.s  so  corrupted  that  it  was  some  time 
cii*te  he  relished  them,  but  having  no  other 


entertainment  he  continued  to  read  them, 
until  they  wrought  in  him  a  complete  con- 
version. The  glories  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  tread- 
ing in  their  steps,  and  he  resolved,  as  a 
penance,  to  begin  his  new  life  by  travelling 
as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.  Accordingly, 
he  went  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Montserrat  in  Catalonia,  where,  having  made 
full  confession  of  his  sins,  he  hung  up  his 
armour  over  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mar}',  and 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  beggar.  On  the  Feast 
of  the.  Annunciation,  1522,  Ignatius  left  Mont- 
serrat barefooted,  and  went  to  Manresa,  in 
Barcelona,  where  he  lived  about  a  year  among 
the  poor  in  St.  Lucy's  hospital,  practising 
all  sorts  of  austerities  and  mortifications,  and 
here  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  book  of  ^iritual 
Exercises.  While  at  Manresa  his  seal  and 
devotion  attracted  so  much  attention  that  he 
feared  the  praise  of  men  might  tempt  him  back 
to  the  world,  so  he  hid  himself  in  a  cave  under 
a  desert  mountain,  and  practised  such  austeri- 
ties that  he  was  found  senseless  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  carried  back  to  the  hospital. 
More  severe  trials  were  in  store  for  him.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered  his  health  he  lost  his 
peace  of  mind ;  he  had  no  satisfaction  in  his 
prayers  nor  comfort  in  his  mortifications,  his 
soul  was  racked  with  scruples  and  harassed 
with  imaginary  sins.  The  Dominicans  of 
Manresa,  moved  with  compassion  for  his 
miserable  condition,  took  him  into  their 
house  and  tended  him  till  ho  recovered  from 
his  mental  depression. 

From  Manresa  he  went  to  Barcelona,  and 
set  sail  in  pursuance  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Irfind  ;  he  reached  Cajeta  in  five  days, 
and  then  travelled  on  foot  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  on  Palm  Sunday,  1523.  After  Easter, 
having  received  the  Papal  benediction  from 
Adrian  VL,he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  em- 
barked in  July,  1523,  and  arrived  at  Joppa 
on  the  last  day  of  August,  and  four  days 
later  reached  Jerusalem.  Here  he  remained 
till  January,  1524,  and  then  returned  by  way 
of  Venice  to  Barcelona,  encountering  many 
dangers  on  the  way.  Here  he  began  to  study 
Latin  under  Jerome  Ardebal,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Alcala,  where  the  oddity  of  his 
dress  and  his  mendicant  way  of  living,  and 
the  instruction  he  gave  to  those  who  crowded 
about  him,  caused  his  arrest,  and  he  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors  at  Toledo, 
who  found  him  quite  orthodox,  and  referred 
him  to  the  Grand  Vicar  of  Alcala  for  further 
trial.  He  was  forbidden  to  explain  the  mys- 
teries of  religion  till  he  had  studied  divinity 
for  four  years.  He  thon  retired  to  Salamanca, 
where  he  continued  his  discourses  on  Devo^ 
tion ;  here  he  was  again  imprisoned  and  re- 
leased on  no  better  conditions  than  those  of 
Alcala.  He  then  resolved  to  go  to  Paris  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  but  he  was  so  poor  that 
he  had  to  beg  in  the  streets  for  his  living, 
and  afterwards  put  himself  into  the  hospital- 
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of  St.  James.  He  then  removed  to  that  of 
St  Barbara.  Here  he  had  many  diacourage- 
ments,  but  pursaed  his  course  of  philosophy 
and  divinity.  From  this  time  dates  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  [Jesuits.] 
The  first  person  to  join  this  new  order  was 
Le  Fevre,  then  Francis  Xavier,  and  then  four 
Spaniards,  James  Lainez  (afterwards  General 
of  the  Society,  who  attenaed  in  tiiat  capacity 
at  the  Council  of  Trent),  Alphonse  Salmeron, 
Nicholas  BobadiUa,  and  Simon  Rodriguez. 
They  all  vowed  in  the  Church  of  Montmartre, 
outside  the  gates  of  Paris,  either  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  throw  them- 
selves at  the  Pope's  feet  and  ask  him  to 
make  use  of  them  how  and  where  he  pleased. 
Loyola  returned  to  Spain,  1536,  where  he  de- 
claimed against  libertinism,  and  preached 
repentance  to  vast  crowds.  He  then,  in  1637, 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  Peter  Caraffa,  afterwards 
Pope  Paul  IV,  The  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem could  not  be  carried  out,  so,  leaving 
the  others  to  proselytise  in  the  universities 
of  Italy,  Ignatius,  accompanied  by  Le  Fevre 
and  Lainez,  went  to  Rome  and  offered  their 
services  to  Pope  Paul  III.  This  was  at 
the  close  of  1637.  The  Pope  accepted  their 
proffered  service,  and  placed  Lainez  and  Le 
Fevre  in  the  College  of  the  Sapienza,  where 
the  former  taught  scholastic  divinity  and  the 
latter  expoundeid  the  Scriptures,  while  Igna- 
tius pve  public  instractions.  At  length  he 
considered  the  time  had  come  to  establish  his 
disciples  in  a  regular  body,  and  they  all  ar- 
rived in  Rome  a  little  before  Easter,  1638. 
He  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  Papal 
sanction  to  a  new  Order,  but  at  length  ob- 
tained it,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  a  Bull 
dated  September  27th,  1640.  Ignatius  be- 
came the  first  Superior  on  Easter  Day,  1641 ; 
his  disciples  were  then  dispersed  into  various 
parts  of  Christendom  to  spread  the  new  Order, 
and  he  remained  at  Rome  working  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  and  others.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  Order  grow  and 
flourish  in  many  countries.  He  died  July 
81st,  1666.  He  was  buried  in  a  church  at 
Rome ;  but  in  1697  his  relics  were  removed  to 
the  celebrated  Jesuit  Church  of  which  Cardinal 
Famese  had  laid  the  stone  in  1668.  Ignatius 
was  beatified  in  1609  by  Paul  Vf.,  and 
canonised  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  His 
festival  is  kept  by  Roman  Catholics  on 
July  31st,  the  same  day  as  that  of  St 
G^ennain. 

Ziliciaaly  a  famous  satirist  [about  a.d.  120- 
200],  was  a  native  of  Samosata  in  Syria.  He 
was  brought  up  ns  a  sculptor,  but  abandoned 
this  profession  and  wandered  about  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Gaul,  teaching  rhetoric  until  he  was 
about  forty  yeara  old,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  and  became  a  writer.  One 
account  of  him  states  that  he  was  an  apostate 
iroBOL  Christianity,  but  it  is  not  probable.    He 


knew  much  about  Christianity,  no  doabC  bet 
he  was  a  man  of  sharp  wit,  of  ndling^  spinU 
and  without  depth  of  feeling.  He  wrote  4 
satire  against  the  Christian  Church  which  tDr 
Council  of  Trent  placed  on  the  Index  s.^\ 
the  work  of  a  fiend.  It  is,  howerer,  ccc- 
temptuous  rather  than  written  in  fierce  hu^ 
tility.  Lucian  seems  to  have  regarded  tb^ 
Christians  not  as  criminals,  hut  as  fooli^n 
enthusiasts — ^just  in  the  spirit,  in  fact,  bi 
which  careless  and  ungodly  men  Tiew  aS 
religious  earnestness  to  this  day. 

lucian,  St. — St  Lucian  was  bom  in  Syri* 
of  heathen  parents.    He  was  from  his  eariitrl 
youth  devoted  to  study,  and  loved  to  live  is: 
retirement.    On  the  death  of  his  parente  h^ 
gave  away  all  his  fortune  to  the  poor,  azt-i 
determined  to  live  quietly  by  himself.    W-? 
have  no  account  of  his  conversum  to  Chri»- 
tianity,  but  at  this  time  we  hear  of  him  dili- 
gently  studying  the  Bible.     He  was  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  was  therefore  able  to  cot- 
rect  any  errora  that  had  sprang  up  by  carp^iaB 
translation.    At  the  time  of  the  per»ecutk!i 
begun  by  Diocletian,  Lucian  was  at  Antimh. 
He  was  soon  made  prisoner  and  taken  to 
Nicomedia,  where  he  was  kept  incoofinemeni 
nine  years.    He  employed  his  time  in  writis:; 
letten  to  his  fiock  at  Antioch.  When  Haxi- 
min  succeeded  Diocletian  as  Emperor  of  tbe 
East,  persecution  raged  more  fiercely  than  evtr. 
Maximin  tried  first  to  make  Ludan  give  up 
his  faith  by  speaking  kindly  and  persuasirfiy 
to  him.     Finoing  that  this  mode  of  treatment 
made  no  impression,  he  had  recourse  to  mon 
severe  means,  and  ordered  that  he  shaoid 
suffer  all  sorts  of  torture.    He  still  reouio^ 
firm,   even  when  made   to  sleep  naked  aa 
pieces  of  broken  earthenware,  and  when  ki?pt 
for    days    without    food.-  When   food  vas 
brought  him,   it  was  meat  that  had  beec 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  Lacian. 
therefore,  refused  to  touch  it.    He  was  sect 
to  prison  again  for  a  few  days,  and  wu 
martyred  in  the  year  316.    The  manner  of 
his  death  is  uncertain,  but  his  body  was  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  sea  in  oftier  to  pt^ 
vent  the  possibility  of  his  followers  saria^ 
relics  of  their  master 

^ncifariaaiB. — The  foUowera  of  Lucifer, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  in 
the  fourth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  ^:n«t 
upholdera  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  directlv 
opposed  to  Arius.  When  Athanasiiu  wss 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  3^2, 
Lucifer  and  othen  went  to  Rome  to  petitioQ 
for  an  impartial  judgment^  but  the  Counril  of 
Milan  confirmed  the  condemnation,  and  Lad- 
fer  was  banished.  He  remained  in  exile  till 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  [3611, 
but  on  his  return,  not  agreeing  with  Txae- 
bins  and  others,  who  decided  to  forgive  aad 
readmit  those  bishops  who  had  not  openlT 
sided  with  Arius,  but  had  only  yielded  ondRf 
the  pressure  of  Constantius^  Lucifer  left  tbe 
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Church  with  his  followers.  They  were  few 
in  number,  and  though  caasing  considerable 
trouble  for  a  time,  disappeared  in  about  half 
a  century.  The  schism  found  its  way  into 
Italy,  Aiitioch,  Spain,  and  Egypt,  and  a 
I  of  the  sect  was  ordained  for  Borne. 


Liickev  Gottphisd  Christian  Fribdrich 
[h.  at  Egcdn,  near  Magdeburg,  Aug.,  1791, 
d.  at  Guttingen,  Feb.,  1855].  After  studying  at 
Halle  and  Gottingen,  this  well-known  scholar 
vent  to  Berlin  in  1816  to  lecture  on  theology, 
and  became,  two  years  later,  professor  of 
theology  at  Bonn.  He  afterwards  carried  on 
the  same  work  at  Gottingen.  LUcke  endea- 
roured  to  hold  a  middle  course  between 
the  extremes  of  theological  opinion,  and  had 
maeh  influence  on  the  theology  of  the  age. 
He  WHS  a  disciple  of  Schleiermacher,  under 
whom  he  had  formerly  studied.  He  wrote 
nimierons  works  upon  the  New  Testament, 
but  is  chiefly  known  by  a  Ciommentary  on 
the  writings  of  St.  John  [1820-32]. 

Ladger,  St.— First  Bishop  of  Miinster. 
He  was  a  native  of  Friesland,  and  bom  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  At  the  age 
!)f  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Utrecht,  and  studied 
under  a  missionary  named  Gregory,  at  whose 
hands  he  afterwards  received  the  tonsure  and 
tnunastic  habit.  Gregory  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  was  oidained  deacon  at  York 
by  the  Archbishop  Adelbert.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Alcuin,  and  studied  under 
him  for  aboat  a  year,  returning  to  Utrecht 
in  768 ;  but  he  soon  came  back  to  England, 
md  attended  Alcuin*s  lectures  for  three 
y-fars  and  a  half.  Some  time  after  his  return 
to  Utrecht  he  was  sent  to  revive  the  Church 
i>f  Deventer,  in  Overyssel,  which  the  Pagan 
Saxons  had  overturned,  and  was  very  sue- 
DKSsf 111  in  this  mission.  He  then  assisted  for 
^eTen  years  in  the  government  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Utrecht  and  in  missionary  work  in 
Friesland;  during  thisi time  he  built  several 
chmx-hes.  Witikind,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
rr.ised  a  persecution  against  the  Christians  of 
Friesland,  burned  their  churches,  and  drove 
ledger  and  other  priests  from  the  country  in 
1 84.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
Eavourably  received  by  Adrian  I. ;  he  came 
back  to  Utrecht  in  787,  and  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Charlemagne,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  instructing  the  Christians  of 
Friesland.  While  thus  employed  he  built 
th<>  monastery  of  Werden,  in  the  diocese  of 
Cologne,  gave  the  monks  the  Benedictine 
ml';,  and  became  their  first  Abbot.  Then 
(liarlemagne  sent  him  to  Westphalia,  where 
be  built  several  churches,  and  preached  so 
nic^^ssf  ully  that  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
in  tinted  on  making  him  a  bishop,  and  gave 
him  the  new  See  of  Miinster.  He  was  con- 
p<^rated  in  802.  Charlemagne  gave  him  the 
?nvemment  of  the  monastery  of  Leuse,  in 
Hainault,  and  he  built  another  at  Helmstadt, 


in  Lower  Sasony.  He  died  March  26th,  809, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  monastery  of 
Werden. 

£llllard8.  —A  sect  which  arose  in  Ant- 
werp, so  called  from  the  funeral  dirges  which 
they  sang  when  following  the  remains  of  any 
of  their  number  to  the  grave.  They  were 
also  called  Alexiantj  from  their  patron  saint 
Alexius,  and  CeUitetj  from  the  cells  in  which 
they  lived. 

LnlH,  RATMrND  \b,  1236,  d.  1316],  caUed 
**  the  enlightened  doctor. *'  He  was  bom  at 
Palma,  in  the  island  of  Majorca.  Until  the 
age  of  30  he  lived  wholly  in  the  world,  and 
occupied  the  post  of  Seneschal  in  the  Court  of 
the  King  of  Arragon.  He  led  a  sensual  life 
and  wrote  much  amorous  poetry.  He  says 
that  on  several  occasions  while  writing  love- 
sonnets,  the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
appeared  to  him,  and  after  many  mental 
struggles  he  became  convinced  that  it  was 
God*s  vriU  that  he  should  forsake  the  world 
and  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
He  sold  all  his  property  and  divided  it  among 
the  poor.  He  then  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gk»spel  to 
the  Mohammedans.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object  he  began  to  study  theology  and 
philosophy,  and,  purchasing  a  Mohammedan 
slave,  he  made  hmi  his  instructor  in  Arabic. 
He  employed  himself  in  tracing  the  leading 
outlines  of  a  universal  formal  science,  and 
wrote  his  Ara  major^  or  generalin,  deisigned  as 
the  prei>aratory  work  to  a  strictly  scientific 
demonstration  of  all  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  were  to  he  so  clearly  proven 
that  every  reasonable  mind  would  be  forced  to 
admit  their  truth.  This  work  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  "  LuHian  method,"  and  was  a 
kind  of  mechanical  aid  to  the  mind  in 
acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge.  He 
translated  this  book  into  Arabic;  this  was 
about  nine  years  after  his  conversion.  In 
1275  he  prevailed  on  James,  King  of  Arragon, 
to  found  a  monastery  in  the  island  of 
Majorca,  where  thirteen  Franciscan  monks 
were  to  be  taught  Arabic,  with  a  view  to 
becoming  missionaries  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans. In  1286  he  went  to  Rome  to  persuade 
Pope  Honorius  IV.  to  approve  his  plan  of 
establishing  such  missionary  schools  in  aU 
the  monasteries;  but  this  Pope  died  before 
Lulli  arrived  there,  and,  getting  very  little 
encouragement  from  his  successor  for  a  plan 
of  united  effort  in  this  mission,  he  resolved 
to  proceed  alone.  In  1291  he  embarked  at 
Genoa  and  reached  Tunis,  and  calling  to- 
gether the  learned  among  the  Mohammedans, 
made  a  comparison  between  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism,  declaring  himself  ready  to 
embrace  their  religion  if  they  could  find 
stronger  reasons  for  it  than  for  his  own. 
They  crowded  around  him  in  the  hope  of 
converting   him;    but  one  of    them,  more 
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fanatical  than  the  rest,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  King  to  the  danger  threatening  the 
Mohammedaji  faith  hy  Haymund's  zeal  in 
making  converts,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  saved 
by  the  intercesvion  of  one  of  the  learned  men, 
and  the  sentence  was  changed  to  one  of 
banishment.  He  then  went  to  Naples,  where 
he  delivered  lectures  on  his  new  system,  and 
next  to  Home;  but  meeting  with  no  help 
there,  he  returned  to  his  native  island, 
Majorca,  and  worked  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Mohammedans  and  Jews.  Next  he 
visited  Cyprus,  and  then  Armenia,  striving  to 
bring  back  the  schismatics  of  the  Eastern 
Church  to  orthodox^'.  In  1306  and  1307  he 
again  went  to  Africa,  and  visited  Bngia;  a 
tumult  arose  and  he  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
g^eon,  where  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  for 
six  months.  Meanwhile  many  attempts  were 
made  to  convert  him  to  Moslemism,  and  the 
highest  honours  and  great  riches  were  pro- 
mised him  if  he  would  change  his  religion. 
He  was  again  banished,  and  took  ship  and 
landed  at  Pisa,  after  being  shipwrecked ;  he 
was  received  with  great  honour,  and  here  he 
continued  his  literary  labours  with  unremitt- 
ing zeaL  He  tried  to  found  in  Pisa  and 
Genoa  a  new  order  of  spiritual  knights  who 
should  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
go  to  war  with  the  Mohammedans  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  he  got 
no  help  in  this  from  the  Pope.  Then  he 
went  to  Paris  and  attacked  the  principles  of 
the  philosophy  of  Averroes,  which  he  hoped 
to  crush  at  the  Council  of  Yienne,  held  in 
1311.  He  wrote  a  new  book  for  this  purpose. 
Ha  also,  at  this  council,  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  establishment  of  professorships  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  universities.  In  1314  he 
determined  once  more  to  go  to  Africa,  and 
laboured  secretly  at  Bugia  for  a  time ;  but  a 
longing  for  martyrdom  made  him  stand  forth 
publicly,  and  this  so  exasperated  his  enemies 
that  he  was  dragged  out  of  the  city  and 
stoned  to  death,  June  1  dth,  1315.  [Neander*s 
Church  History^  vol.  vii.,  pp.  83-96  J 

^npilBy  St. — Bishop  of  Troyes  in  the 
fifth  century.  He  was  bom  at  Toul,  a.d. 
383,  and  married  Pimeniola,  sister  of  St. 
Hilary,  at  Aries,  from  whom  he  separated 
after  seven  years,  in  order  that  both  might 
devote  themselves  to  the  monastic  life.  St. 
Lupus  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lerins, 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  bishopric  of 
Troyes  in  426.  He  was  twice  chosen  by  the 
Churches  of  France  to  accompany  St.  G«r- 
manus  of  Auxerre  to  Britain,  on  a  mission 
against  the  Pelagians.  In  453  the  city  of 
Troyes  was  attacked  by  the  Huns,  under 
AttUa,  but  successfully  defended  under  the 
command  of  the  Bishop,  who  went  out  to  meet 
the  invader,  and  addressed  him  as  the  "  Scourge 
of  God,  sent  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  people.*' 
He  died  on  July  20th,  479. 


Luther,  Martin  [h.  at  Eisleben,  in  Sax^mr, 
Nov.  10th,  1483],  was  the  eldest  son  ol  Hoes 
Luther,  a  miner.     His  parents  removed  r>^ 
Mansfdd  soon  after  his  birth,  and  here  hr 
was    sent  to   school.      The  strict  discipfcn.* 
which  he  endured    both  at    home    and    *\ 
school  seems  to  have  had  much  effect  uf -c-n 
his  after-life  and  on  his  early  ideas  of  reHgit-^ 
He  was  sent  to  Magdeburg  at  tiie  ai^  uf 
fourteen,  and  afterwuds  to  Eisenach,  whej>- 
he  endured  many  hardships,  and  was  ofttii 
obliged  to  wander  through  the  streets  simrna: 
in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  till  Ursula  Covu, 
a  lady  living  at  Eisenach,  took  pity  upon  him 
and  reoeiv^  him  into   her  household.    Il 
1501  Luther  became  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Erfurt,  and  devoted  himself  eame^t]r 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  clasEic«, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  popular  amon^ 
his  companions   for  his    love   of   pleasure 
Dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  life,  he  becao- 
an  inmate  of    the  Augustinian   monastor}. 
hoping  that  a  life  of  mortification  would  brier 
him  the  peace  which  he  desired.      He  wu 
disappointed,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  despood- 
ency,  from  which  he  was  roused  by  Staapitj. 
the  Vicar-general  of  the  Augnstmians,  wh*i 
expounded  to  him  the  words  **  The  iost  riull 
live  by  faith," — a  text  on  which  Lutner  afu^- 
wards  based  all  his  teaching.     In  course  of 
time  he  became  Doctor  of  Theol<^,  and  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  to 
which  place  his  fame  attracted  many  students 
Hitherto  he  had  been  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  though  he  saw  and 
deeply  regretted  the  abuses  which  had  grovn 
up  in  it ;  but  in  1517  he  was  roused  to  indig- 
nation against  the  traffic  in  "indulgence*." 
carried  on  by   Leo  X.  for  the  nurpoee  of 
raising  money  to  build  the  Catheoial  of  Sl 
Peter*8  at  Rome.    A  Dominican  monk  named 
Tetzel  brought  the  indulgences  to  Witten- 
berg, giving  full  pardon  to  all  who  would  pay 
a  certain  sum.    Luther  was  shocked  by  such 
pro(M3H9ding8,  and  preached  against  Tetxel'^ 
traffic ;  then  he  took  a  more  decided  step,  and 
fastened  to  the  door  of  the  O&stle  Church  at 
Wittenberg   a  document  containing  ninetj- 
five  theses  against  indulgences.    He  did  net 
deny  the  Pope's  power,  but  decUred  tbat 
pardon  for  sin  was  to  be  obtained  from  God 
only,  and  not  by  the  payment  of   moner. 
The  sympathy  shown  by  the  people  proved 
that  the  PapiU  authority  was  in  dianger,  and 
after  various  attempts  to  conciliate  Lather, 
the  Pope  issued  a  Bull  of  excommunication 
against  him.     Luther  replied  by  burning  ths 
Bull  publicly  outside  the  gates  of  Witt^nb^r?. 
and  was  accordingly  summoned  by  the  Em- 
j)eror  to  appear  before  the  Diet  of  Wonns  in 
March,  1521.     A  safe-conduct  was  granted 
him,  and  he  set  off  for  Worms  without  delay, 
only  stopping  on  the  way  to  preach  in  the 
towns  tlut>ugh  which  he  passed.    On  appear- 
ing before  the  Diet  he  was  requested  to  retra(i 
what  he  had  written,  but  refused,  though  he 
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wDpd  to  having  sometimefl  spoken  with 
iimccessaiy  violence.  He  was  allowed  to  do- 
art  in  safety,  and  waa  confined  by  the  Elector 
if  Saxony  in  liie  Oaatle  of  the  Wartburg,  in 
vder  to  shelter  him  from  the  fury  of  his 
ntniies.  He  returned  to  Wittenberg  in 
iLuih.  1522,  knowing  that  his  presence  was 
leeded  there  to  preserve  order,  for  some 
anatical  Reformers  had  attempted  to  force 
he  new  religion  on  the  people,  society 
ru  disorganised,  and  authority  was  com- 
>htdr  dijTOgarded.  Luther  strove  eam- 
«tly  to  restore  order,  urging  upon  the  people 
he  necessity  of  patience  and  obedience,  and 
i  the  same  time  representing  to  the  nobles 
low  unjust  weire  the  oppressions  under  which 
he  poor  were  labouring.  In  later  years  he 
>l«niioned  his  sympathy  for  the  peasants, 
rhen  they  broke  loose  from  all  restraint  and 
trolted  against  their  masters.  The  hymns 
nth  which  Luther's  name  is  associated  were 
rritt^n  and  brought  into  use  soon  after  his 
Hnro  to  Wittenberg,  and  in  a  book  which 
M  wrote.  The  Form  of  the  Moat,  he  main- 
lined that  some  of  the  hymns  in  Qerman 
hurt?hes  should  be  sung  in  the  native 
on^e,  and  that  the  lessons  from  Scripture 
faould  also  be  in  German.  During  his  stay 
iQ  the  Wartburg  he  had  begun  the  trans- 
ition of  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
rnished  and  published  in  the  autumn  of  1622, 
nd  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
r>]Iowed  somewhat  later.  The  whole  is  still 
a  me  among  the  German  people,  and  is  called 
Itr.  Martin  Luther's  Bible,  Being  under  sen- 
mve  of  excommunication,  Luther  was  unable 

0  attend  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1526,  or  that 
rhich  met  in  1529.  He  was  persuaded  by 
liilip  of  Hesse  to  meet  Zwingli,  the  Swiss 
Reformer,  at  Marburg,  in  1526,  in  order  to 
liscQss  with  him  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord*s 
'app(7.  Zwxngli  wished  to  do  away  with  the 
dtninistration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  for 
1^  held  that  the  faithful  are  spiritually  fed 
r  Christ,  and  that  the  outward  form  is  ttiere- 
i:^re  unnecessary.  Luther  was  strongly  op- 
losed  to  such  a  doctrine,  and  they  parted  in 
oger :  but  when  each  afterwards  consented 
i>  write  a  confession  of  his  faith,  it  was  found 
hat  they  agreed  on  all  other  points.  The 
hV4  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  1530,  and  as 
iUther  was  unable  to  attend  it,  a  copy  of  the 
\>nfeaBion  of  Augsburg  was  sent  to  him  by 
f^Iancthon,  who  had  drawn  it  up,  that  he 
light  make  any  changes  which  he  thought 
t^-eiaary.  He  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that 
V  could  not  express  himself  so  gently  as 
ielancthon  had  done.  In  1525  Luther  had 
.arried  Catherine  Von  Bora,  and  they  had 
re  children.    His  favourite  daughter  died 

1  1542,  and  brought  sadness  to  the  closing 
ears  of  his  life;  he  lost  heart,  too,  in  the 
luse  for  which  he  had  laboured,  from  which 
<*  had  expected  much,  and  in  which  he 
IS  deeply  disappointed.  A  contest  broke 
at   between  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld  and 


Eisleben,  and  Luther  was  summoned  to  make 
peace  between  them;  but  he  was  taken  ill 
soon  after  obeying  the  call,  and  died  on 
Feb.  18th,  1546. 

Lutheran  Churchy  The,  received  its 
foundation  in  the  Confession  written  by 
Martin  Luther  in  1530,  and  the  whole 
system  at  the  present  day  is  governed  by  his 
teaching  as  set  forth  in  his  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  is  to  this  effect: — "I  believe 
with  my  whole  heart  the  chief  article — in 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  imdivided 
Persons  in  one  true  God,  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  all  things — which  faith  has  up 
to  this  time  been  held  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  the  world.  1  believe,  as  the 
Bible  teaches  us,  that  the  middle  Person  of 
the  Godhead,  namely,  the  Son,  has  become 
Man,  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of 
the  Virgin  MarJ-,  as  clearly  described  by  St, 
Luke  and  foretold  by  the  Prophets;  and  not 
that  either  Father  or  Holy  Ghost  have  be- 
come man,  as  set  forth  by  some  heretics.  Also 
that  God  the  Son  took  upon  Himself,  not  the 
body  without  the  soul,  but  the  soul  also— that 
is,  a  fully  perfect  humanity,  the  promised 
Seed  or  Child  of  Abraham  and  David— that 
He  was  bom  the  Son  of  Mary,  in  form  and 
other  ways  very  man,  as  I  and  all  others  are ; 
that  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
He  was  bom  without  sio  ;  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  the  mother  not  only  of  the  Man 
Christ,  as  taught  by  the  Nestorians,  but  of 
the  Son  of  God,  as  St.  Luke  says,  *  The  holy 
thing  that  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God,'  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
one  natural  Son  of  God  and  Mary,  very  God 
and  very  Man. 

"  Also  I  believe  that  this  same  Son  of  God 
and  Maiy  has  suffered  for  us  poor  sinners, 
was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  in  order  that 
He  might,  through  His  precious  blood,  save 
us  from  our  sins,  death,  and  the  everlasting 
anger  of  God ;  that  on  the  third  day  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  AJmighty,  Lord  of  all  Lords,  King  of 
Kings,  and  of  all  creatures  in  heaven  and 
earth  and  under  the  earth,  of  death  and  life,  of 
sin  and  righteousness. 

*'I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  with  Him  and 
the  Son  is  one  living  God ;  Who  endows  us 
with  faith  and  other  spiritual  gifts,  saves  us 
from  death  and  sin,  and  makes  our  conscience 
'free.  Then  I  know  that  as  there  is  only 
one  Gospel  and  one  Christ,  so  there  is  only 
one  Baptism,  which,  with  the  Gospel,  is  a 
Divine  institution.  Also  I  maintain  and 
confess  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  that 
there  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily 
received  by  mouths  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
although  the  priest  who  celebrates  or  those 
who  receive  it  may  be  unworthy,  or  may 
otherwise  misuse  it,  for  it  does  not  I'est  on  the 
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belief  or  unbelief  of  man,  but  on  the  word 
and  ordinance  of  God.  I  make  exception  to 
those  who  alter  the  words  of  consecration,  as 
some  enemies  of  the  Sacrament  do  at  the 
present  day ;  they  receive  merely  bread  and 
wine,  for  they  have  not  the  word  and 
established  ordinance  of  Qod,  but  the  same 
alte]?ed  and  adapted  according  to  their  own 
ignorance.  I  believe  that  there  is  one  holy 
Catholic  Church  on  earth,  composed  of  the 
Christians  in  all  the  world,  the  bride  of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  body  of  which  He  is  the 
only  Head.  Where  this  Christianity  is  there 
is  forgiveness  of  sins — i.e.,  a  reign  of  mercy 
and  the  exercise  of  lawful  indulgence.  And 
outside  such  Christianity  there  can  be  no  sal* 
vation  nor  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  everlasting 
death  and  condemnation,  and  although  there 
mav  be  much  appearance  of  righteousness, 
ana  even  good  work  done,  this  will  be  of  no 
avail.  Lastly,  I  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  at  the  last  day,  both  of  the 
righteous  and  wicked,  when  all  will  be 
judged  according  to  their  deserving— the 
righteous  to  live  with  Christ  for  ever,  and 
the  wicked  to  have  their  habitation  with  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  I  do  not  agorae  with 
those  who  teach  that  the  devil  and  his  com- 
pany shall  at  last  come  to  salvation.'*  Luther 
then  denies  several  doctrines  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  such  as  the  ssde  of 
indulgences,  masses  for  the  dead,  Purgatory, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  extreme  unction, 
etc.  The  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  the 
whole  Church  rests  is  that  of  justification  by 
faith,  proved  by  a  righteous  and  upright  life. 
In  the  course  of  its  existence  the  Lutheran 
Church'  has  had  formidable  opponents  to 
struggle  against.  It  was  inevitable,  under 
the  circiunstances,  that  there  should  be  diver- 
gence of  opinion  and  consequent  divisions. 
The  abolition  of  obedience  to  the  central 
power  of  the  Papacy  caused  Luther  to  rely 
on  the  power  of  princes  to  preserve  order. 
Melanctkon  had  foreseen  that  there  was  here 
the  danger  of  a  tyranny  as  great  as  ever  the 
Papacy  had  been.  And  this  danger  was  even 
increased  by  reason  of  the  number  of  petty 
princes.  When  peasants  dared  not  even  leave 
their  village  for  a  night  without  permission, 
nor  fire  a  gun  to  scare  the  wolves  that  prowled 
by  their  doors,  and  when  the  authority  to 
which  they  were  thus  tied  and  bound  was 
liable  to  change  its  creed,  and  to  expect  sub- 
jects to  change  with  it,  great  evils  were  to 
De  anticipated.  The  Rhenish  Palatinate 
underwent  ten  changes  of  creed  in  one  cen- 
tury, and  the  bewildered  peasantry  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  retain  much  faith  in 
any.  It  was  impossible  to  have  a  united 
Protestant  Church  in  a  land  broken  into 
innimierable  States.  And  the  opposite  views 
taken  by  Luther  and  Zwingli  with  respect 
to  the  Sacrament  at  once  made  a  hopeless 
division.  When  Luther  died  three-fourths 
of  Germany  was  Protestant,  and  his  creed 


had  been  adopted  in  Scandinavia  and  I>eiiourk . 
But  the  cause  we  have  named  psvpared  thc> 
way  for  a  battle  of  dogmas  in  Germany  alzB<]^ 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  ndigi'^a* 
controversy;  and  the  result,  as  mi^fat  ha^" 
been  foretold  without  hesitation,  was  a  terribse 
falling  off  in  morals.    Antinomianism  rei|?»«. 
triumphant.     "Humanity,"  said  Lallier  hia* 
self, ''  is  like  a  drunken  peasant — ^he  zio  sooner 
gets  up  one  side  of  his  horse  than  he  falls  o^^r 
on  the  other.**    The  Thirty  Tears*  War  bnjk- 
out  in  1618,  and  Lutherans  preferred  joinm^ 
Catholics  to  helping  Calvinists.     When  it  wi« 
ended,  lessons  for  good  had  no  doubt  b*^^ 
learned.      There  were  those  to   whom  the 
Gospel  had  been  more  than  an  inteUedizal 
exercise — even  life  itself —and  they  had  k^^ft 
alive  that  Faith  which  otherwise  would  har» 
perished  in  controversy  and  vo-bal  nice6«s. 
When  it  was  over,  bitter  strifes  about  ths 
Sacraments  had  ceased,  and  a  dull  orthoduxr 
had  succeeded;  vapid  morality  and  pedantic 
dissertations.     Spiritual   life    seemed    dead. 
The  names  of  Calixtus  and  Gerhardt  atanJ 
out  in  that  darkened  time  as  men  who  laboured 
and  prayed  to  unite  allChristiansin  spirit,  if  sol 
in  doctrine.     [Syncrbtists.]    AnoUwr  power 
of  revival  was  that  of  the  Pibtistb,  the  fore- 
most among  whom  was  Jacob  Spkhsr  [q.v.}. 
The  Pietist  movement  began  in  QermanT  ia 
1674,  and,  like  Methodism  in  England,  strore 
to  bring  life  out  of  death.    Purity  of  life, 
charity,  alms-deeds — these  things  were  de- 
clared to  be  better  than  knowledge.    Social 
preiudices  broke  down  before  it;  the  Bible, 
which  had  beoome  so  neglected  that  it  was 
recorded  that  in  the  greatest  book-lur  of 
Germany  not  a  single  copy  was  to  be  foood, 
became  tiie  peasant's  friend  again,  and  missoos 
'  to  the  heathen  were  organised.    But,  as  usual 
there  came  extravagances — strict  ref^aien  cf 
frames  of  mind  and  change  of  emotionsy  inter- 
pretations of  dreams,  wrUt  of  the  Bibie  [Lots^ 
and  manifestations  of  hysteria:   those  vl^ 
played  at  cards  or  danced  were  exoommani* 
cated.    Then  came  the  inevitable  reactioa  in 
the  form  of  Rationalism.    It  was  not  hatred 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  of  inatianal 
emotionalism,  which  gave  birth  to  it.    Tin 
first  Rationalists  aimed  at  showingthat  nsafm 
confirmed  Scripture.   [LsiBNm,  Wolp.]  Bat 
the  progress  of  the  movement  led  to  a  faarfol 
development  of  unbelief,  and  Germany snfiered 
as  much  as  any  nation  from  the  negations  of 
the  Saeulum  infidele,  as  Coleridge  called  the 
eighteenth  century.     But  a  better  time  wit 
at  hand.      The    patriotism    evoked  by  the 
tyranny  of  Napoleon  and  his  warfare  againU 
the  liberties  and  nationalities  of  Europe,  had  a 
deep  influence  upon    the   religious  life  ci 
Germany.    The  theology  of  men  hke  Bengal, 
Olshausen,  Hengstenberg,  furnished  a  doUa 
proof  of  the  good  which  lay  beneath  the 
rationalistic  search  after  Truth,  wheo  join^ 
to  reverence  and  to  the  fear  of  God.    Gennan 
Biblical  criticism  took  the  lead  from  that  time 
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in  Euiopeui  divinity.  It  was  this  revival  of 
niligious  life  which  moved  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  IlL  of  Prnaaia  to  attempt  the  Union 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in 
IS  17.  His  well-meaning  opinion  was  that  it 
oould  he  done  by  making  brotherly  love  the 
ctntTO-point  and  common  ground  of  faith: 
but  moat  of  the  clergy  argued  that  Luther's 
difficulty  still  held  good ;  that  with  two  such 
utterly  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  Holy 
Communion  no  permanent  union  was  possible. 
The  result  was  that  in  1830  Prussia  and 
Sohleden,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  the 
ttnion,  but  the  rest  of  North  Germany  pre- 
fiired  keeping  their  Church  and  service  as  it 
hddbeen  handed  down  to  them  by  Luther. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  clergy  of 
this  district  particularly  look  upon  Luther  as 
a  sort  of  demigod,  and  are  inclined  to  keep 
too  severely  every  letter  of  the  laws  he  made 
for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the 
Church.  The  system  of  government  is  for 
the  most  part  very  simple.  The  whole  is 
saperintended  by  the  Cultus  Minister  in 
Berlin,  but  each  State  manages  its  own  affairs 
bv  a  clerical  council,  presided  over  by  its 
prince  or  grand  duke,  or  whatever  rank  he 
Qiay  hold,  and  they  are  generally  appealed  to 
io  the  first  instance  when  a  dispute  or  any 
iifficult  question  arises.  The  head  clergy 
u^.  called  superintendents,  and  represent  to 
fjitherans  what  bishops  do  to  Episcopal 
L'hurches,  inasmuch  as  they,  and  they  only, 
save  the  power  of  ordaining  the  clergy, 
rhe  power  of  confirmation,  however,  is  not 
■unfined  to  this  order,  but  can  be  performed 
)y  any  parish  pastor.  The  law  of  patron- 
tsre  is  not  at  all  complicated.  When  a 
ivin^  is  vacant,  the  clerical  council  men- 
ion^  before  choose  three  pastors,  each  of 
vhom  has  to  preach  before  the  congregation, 
ind  with  them  the  final  decision  rests. 
iV'ith  regard  to  the  service,  the  arrangement 
^es  in  minor  particulars  in  the  different 
>tat«s  and  provinces.  The  sermon  is  con- 
iidered  the  centre-point  of  all,  and  the  result 
'•^ms  to  be  that  in  a  town  where  there  are 
tver.il  churchesandpreachersmany  of  thecon- 
rregution  do  not  thmk  it  necessary  to  go  to 
hnn  h  unless  a  popular  preacher,  oroneaccord- 
n:r  to  their  taste,  is  to  occupy  the  pulpit ;  while 
a  th»r  country,  where  there  is  no  chance  of  got- 
L'j;  another  8ervice,tfmd  the  pastor  cannot  say 
nything  worth  listening  to,  it  must  follow 
•lat  church  feeling  and  life  become  dead. 
rh«'  rest  of  the  service  is  composed  chiofly  of 
i>Tnns-— some  of  which  are  very  beautiful — 
he  reading  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  which 
iTrt3pond  exactly  to  our  own,  and  one  or 
vn  prayers.  The  congregation  are,  there- 
'•rf-.  mostly  dependent  on  hymns  and  the 
^  achiniir  of  the  pastor,  who  is  bound  to  preach 
ither  on  the  Epistle  or  GK)spel  for  the  day. 
*he  con^equonco  is  that  the  uneducated  get 
r-  know  those  few  extracts  from  their  Bibles 
nd  nothing  eW,  as  thev  never  by  any  chance 
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hear  any  other  parts  read.  Luther's  idea  was 
to  retain  as  many  of  the  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  to  which  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  as 
he  could  consistently  with  his  conscience,  and 
since  his  time  many  things  have  been  dis- 
carded by  his  followers  as  Romish  which  he 
did  not  consider  so— notably  thd  practice 
of  kneeling  in  prayer.  In  every  church 
there  is  one  crucifix,  if  not  more ;  the  pastor 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  pronouncing 
the  blessing  at  the  end  of  the  service,  and 
candles  are  always  lighted  for  the  Cele- 
bration, in  some  plaoes  all  through  the 
ordinary  morning  service.  The  hymns  are 
sung  to  beautiful  chorales,  some  of  them 
very  old,  and,  if  well  sung  and  well  ac- 
companied, the  effect  is  very  fine  and  impres- 
sive. 

Lych-gate  or  ^^Corpsb-oatb"  [A.-S.  lie 
or  lice,  "  a  body  "]. — A  churchyard  gate  covered 
with  a  roof,  where  the  bearers  sometimes 
paused  and  rested  when  bringing  a  corpse 
for  interment.  Lychi-gates  are  to  be  found 
in  some  parts  of  Engird,  but  are  very  rare 
in  Scotland. 

Lyclinoseope.-^A  narrow  window  near 
the  ground,  frequently  found  at  the  west  end 
of  the  chancel,  and  sometimes  in  other  parts 
of  the  church.  It  was  so  named  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  used  to  watch  the  pasch 
light  from  without  the  church,  but  it  is  now 
generally  supposed  that  lychnoscopes  were 
confessionals. 

Lyons,  Ma&ttbs  of. — Early  in  the  second 
century  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the 
direction  of  the  venerable  Polycarp,  sent  mis- 
sionaries into  Celtic  Gaul.  Pothinus  and 
IrensBus  were  of  this  band,  and  they  made 
Lyons  the  See  of  the  province.  Pothinus 
became  Bishop,  while  Irenseus,  being  younger, 
was  the  most  honoured  Presbyter,  of  Lyons. 
Sanctus,  a  deacon  under  them,  made  his  home 
at  Vienne,  near  by.  Through  the  labours  of 
these  devout  men  the  number  of  Christians 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  the 
hostile  attentions  of  the  heathen ;  then  arose 
the  fifth  persecution  of  the  Church.  The  ao^ 
count  of  the  Lyonnese  martyrs  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Irenseus,  as  he  survived 
this  fierce  persecution.  The  half-barbarous, 
semi-civilised  inhabitants  of  Gaul  first  desired 
the  Christians  merely  as  contributors  to  the 
sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  for  the  bloodthirsty 
mob  were  not  satisfied  with  the  fights  of  wild 
beasts,  nor  even  with  the  gladiatorial  con- 
tests, but  were  ever  clamouring  for  more  ex- 
citement. The  Christians  were  seized,  brought 
to  trial,  mocked,  scourged,  and  subjected  to 
every  indignity  before  being  permitted  to 
die.  In  the  words  of  the  narrator,  *•  The 
devil  himself  went  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets  in  the  shape  of  a  savage  beast,  and 
stirred  popular  excitement  into  ungovemablo 
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fury,  80  that  the  Christianfl  wore  hooted 
at  and  pelted  whenever  seen.**  The  8u£Fer- 
inga  of  the  martyrs  are  beyond  deflcrip- 
tion.  They  were  torn,  mangled,  bound  to 
red-hot  iron  chairB,  tossed  in  nets  by  wild 
bulls,  burned,  bruised  and  distorted  until 
their  bodies  were  past  recognition.  Blandina, 
a  female  dave,  received  strength  to  endure 
more  of  these  brutal  atrocities  than  any 
other  martyr.  [Blandina.1  The  deacon  of 
Vienne,  Sanctus,  also  sunered  excruciating 
torture,  yet  only  one  expression  escaped  his 
lips,  "ChrUtianut  mm**  Then  the  aged 
Bishop  Pothinns,  who  had  passed  more  than 
ninety  years  in  God's  service,  was  brought  to 
the  tribunal,  tortured,  insulted,  and  cast  into 
prison,  where  the  lamp  of  life,  being  nearly 
spent,  was  soon  extinguished. 

Ziytay  Henrt  Francis,  English  hymn 
writer,  was  bom  at  Kelso  in  1793,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  writing  several 
prize  poems.  He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy 
of  Wrexf ord,  and  about  four  years  after  re- 
moved to  Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  where 
some  of  his  hymns  were  written.  His  health 
was  always  weak,  but  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  parish  duties  and  to  his  books.  In  1823 
he  went  to  the  living  of  Lower  Brixham,  in 
Devonshire,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in 
1847.  His  hymns  are  chiefly  taken  from  his 
books,  Poem»  Chiefly  Religiwu  [1833],  and  The 
Spirit  of  the  Pealnu  [1834].  The  best  known 
are  *'  Far  from  my  heavenly  home," 
•*  Pleasant  are  Thy  courts  above  ** ;  "  Praise, 
my  soul,  the  King  of  Heaven";  and,  the 
favourite  of  all,  '*  Abide  with  me,  fast  falls 
the  eventide**:  this  was  written  on  the 
day  when  he  gave  his  last  address  to 
his  parishioners  before  going  to  Nice  to 
die. 

Lyttletoiif  Gborob,  Lord,  was  bom  at 
hisfather's  seat  of  Hagley,  in  Worcester- 
shire, Jan.  17th,  1709.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  entered 
Parliament  in  1730,  became  a  Lord  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury  in  1744,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  1755.  He  went 
out  of  office  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry 
in  1759,  and  his  father  being  dead,  was  raise<i 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lyttleton  of  Frank- 
ley.  From  this  time  till  his  death,  in  1773, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature. 

Lord  Lyttleton' s  chief  work  is  Observationt 
on  the  ConvertioH  and  Apoatleship  of  St,  Paul. 
It  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  "  the 
conversion  and  apostleship  of  St.  Paul  alone 
is  of  itself  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity."  He  also  wrote 
Dialogues  of  the  Bead,  Hietory  of  Henry  IT., 
and  an  Account  of  a  Journey  in  Waiee.  His 
poetry,  though  it  has  gained  for  him  a  place 
in  Johnson's  Livee  of  the  Foeta,  is  not  above 
modiocrity. 


Xabillon,  Jbait  [b.  1632,  d.  at  Psiv 
1707].— He  was  educated  at  the  CoUefre  t 
Kheims,  and  became  a  Benedictine  monk  d  tk 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  in  the  Abbey  c!  M 
Reniigius,  in  1654.  His  life  was  a  contiiiDr«. 
course  of  study,  the  first  result  of  which  «a.- 
an  edition  of  tiie  works  of  SL  Bemaid,  (cv 
lished  in  1666.  Two  yeaiB  later  apfieuv^ 
the  first  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanetorwm  (fnif* 
St.  Benedicti,  with  a  learned  preface  caocer.- 
ing  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  io^-r 
extending  over  the  first  five  oentunee  after  it? 
institution.  Mabillon  was  employed  by  Lcui* 
XIY.  in  1685  to  travel  in  Italy,  in  ord^u- 
make  a  collection  of  valuable  boola  and  maut' 
scripts  for  the  royal  library,  and  on  hia  rrtart 
he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  :- 
his  Museum  Italicum.  He  had  preTioiisly 
written  a  Latin  dissertation  defending  ti- 
use  of  unleavened  bread  at  the  Holy  Civ* 
munion,  and  various  other  works,  indodiz.^ 
Lettree  et  £erit»  tur  lee  Audee  Monutie^*. 
in  which  he  maintains,  contrary  to  tit- 
opinion  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranoe,  that  scieoti^. 
study  is  compatible  with  piety  in  the  momrri 
Ufa  Two  other  journeys  which  he  undifU^-  * 
with  the  same  object  as  the  first  are  de«mVi 
in  the  Iter  Germanicum  and  Iter  Burpptdvnn 
Mabillon  wrote  many  other  oontrov^'T^uI 
works,  and  was  regarded  by  the  schdar*  •  i 
his  day  as  an  authority  on  contest^  |K<iit> 
of  doctrine,  which  were  often  rsfem<i  f 
him.  He  was  made  shortly  befoiv  his  d^^v 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptioci. 


-A  sect  of  the  Konotbrlir^. 
so  called  from  their  leader,  Macariua,  Bl«!ki 
of  Antioch  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Coosi'. 
of  Constantinople  [a-d.  680].  He  drfendr. 
his  views  at  that  Council,  and  the  Moao;^ 
lites  of  Antioch  adopted  his  i 


XacarilUip  Bishop  of  Jerusalenw  in^'- 
Theodoret  and  others  praise  him  hi^rf? 
his  pietv  and  for  the  great  seal  wfaifii  I 
showed  both  in  the  defence  of  the  Oinrcb  it : 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Arios^b  w< 
letter  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  cwnti-' 
Macarius  of  Jerusalem  as  one  of  hL«  <'^ 
ponents.  During  his  episcopate  St.  H^l-^- 
as  it  is  said,  discovered  the  cross  \V-v 
Invention  ot],  and  in  326  ConsUntice i  r- 
missioned  him  to  erect  a  basilica  on  \h«  « t^ 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Xaoariufl  of  Alez«adxiA»  «  f^*^*' 
hermit,  was  a  priest  in  the  fifth  oentiirT.  H' ;» 
said  to  have  had  about  5,000  monks  aed^  ^  * 
tuition  in  the  Nitrian  desert.  Th«  bi-lit'** 
of  his  life,  and  his  sufferings  by  the  Aiisr-i 
made  him  fiamous.  He  is  said  to  b<^  tb4 
author  of  the  Mulee  of  the  Memke,  ia  tlun>» 
chapters. 
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Kacbride,  Johk  Datib,  D.G.L.  [^.1788, 
1868],  Principal  of  Magdalen  Uall,  Oxford, 
i  Profeawr  of  Axabic.  Author  of  a  DiaUs-' 
wi,  which  WBB  a  standard  work  in  the  Uni- 
nity  for  many  years,  and  of  other  works 
BibHcal  exposition. 

Kacedonilis,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
icedonian  sect  oi  heretics,  was  raised  to  the 
bopric  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  342,  by  the 
iAOii,  in  oppoeiticQ  to  Paul,  whom  the 
hanaaan  party  had  canonically  elected.  A 
^dt  disturbance  was  caused  in  the  city  by 
:  quarrels  of  the  rival  bishops,  and  a  party 
eoldiers  was  sent  by  Constantius  to  restore 
ier ;  but  the  excited  mob  set  fire  to  the  house 
Uennogenes,  the  commander,  dragged  him 
Ik,  and  killed  him.  The  rivalry  liuted  for 
le  years,  during  which  time  Paul  and 
iceiionius  were  in  alternate  possession  of 
i  see ;  but  in  a.d.  351  it  was  terminated  by 
i  murder  of  Paul  in  Armenia.  Freed  from 
I  rival,  Macedonius  began  to  act  with  great 
iltmce  to  all  who  opposed  him,  fining, 
Dishing,  branding,  and  even  putting  to 
ath.  The  Emperor's  displeasure,  aroused  by 
cse  proceedings,  was  increased  by  his  re- 
>vmg,  without  permission,  the  body  of 
cstaotine  the  Great  from  the  church  where 
btd  been  buried  to  a  newer  one.  The 
mnl  led  to  serious  riots  in  the  city,  and 
kcedonius  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  on 
&rg(4  of  misconduct.  He  then  joined  the 
tni-Ariaos,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  new 
i  which  sprang  out  of  these,  though  his 
lot'  in  its  foundation  is  uncertain.  He 
"d  soon  after.  The  Macedonians  allowed 
f  Divinity  of  the  Son,  but  denied  that  of 
p  Holy  Ghost.  They  were  not  agreed 
•<>ng  themselves  whether  the  Holy  Ghost 
»  a  ereMture  or  an  injluence.  The  spread 
Maccdomanism  led  to  the  meeting  of  the 
ancil  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  at  which 
r-  hfnrsy  was  condemned,  and  the  Nicene 
Hd  brought  to  its  present  form  by  the 
dition  of  the  clauses  following  **  I  believe 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (except  the  "Pilioque*' 

Kachntnm.  St.,  or  St.  Malo,  was  pro- 
\>A'  bc.m  in  Wales  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 
^'.  He  preached  at  first  in  ComwaU  (then 
id  West  Wales)  to  the  Britons  who  had 
T.  driven  thither  by  the  Saxons ;  he  then 
'!-*cd  over  to  Brittany,  and  preached  to  his 
-thivn  who  were  pagans,  and  became  the  first 
»hop  of  Alette,  about  541.  He  laboured  long 
^"H?  them,  and,  as  it  seemed,  in  vain ;  so 
l-^ft  them  and  went  to  live  as  a  hermit  in  an 
iHf^nt  island,  spending  his  time  in  prayer 
"  thf-m.  They  besought  him,  after  a  while, 
"turn,  but  he  refus^,  saying  he  could  do 
'^  for  Ihem  by  prayer  than  by  his  presence. 
^io<l  about  565,  on  Nov.  15th,  which  is 
pt  as  his  festival.  The  See  of  Alette  was 
Boved  to  St  Malo,  which  was  so  named  in 
I  honour. 


Xackensiev  Cuamlss  FiiED£Kii;ic[^.  Ib25, 
d.  1862],  accompanied  Bishop  Colenso  to 
Natal  in  1865,  and  in  1861  was  consecrated 
as  a  missionary  bishop  under  the  Universities 
Mission.  [Livinostonb.]  But  he  died  next 
year  of  fever,  and  the  mission  came  to  an 
end.  Nevertheless,  his  great  zeal  and  piety 
wiU  always  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in 
honour  in  the  history  of  missionary  enter- 
prise. 

Xaokllic^lLti  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Scotch  divine,  was  bom  at  Irvine,  in  Arg>'le- 
shire,  in  1721.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  finished  his  education  at  Leyden. 
In  1753  he  became  pastor  of  Maybole,  in  Ayr- 
shire. Here  he  remained  for  sixteen  years, 
when  he  removed  to  Jedburgh,  and  in  1771 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  1800. 

Dr.  Macknight  was  a  superior  scholar,  an 
energetic  minister,  and  a  good  writer,  but  not 
a  very  attractive  preacher.  His  principal 
works  were  A  Bartrnmy  of  the  Gotpeia,  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions ;  Ths  IVuth 
of  iJu  Ootpel  History f  and  A  I^ew  Translation 
of  the  Apostolic  Epistles, 

Xadleod.  Norman,  D.D.,  a  famous  Scotch 
preacher  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Camp- 
belton,  Argyllshire,  June  3rd,  1812,  the  son 
of  a  Scottish  minister,  and  descended  from 
an  ancient  Highland  family,  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  Norman's  birth,  his  grandfather,  the 
minister  of  Morven,  was  the  chief  represen- 
tative. In  1823  his  father  was  translated  to 
the  church  of  St.  Columba,  Glasgow,  and 
Norman  entered  Glasgow  College  in  1826, 
proceeding  two  years  later  to  the  University*. 
At  neither  period  did  he  make  much  mark  in 
scholarship,  and  he  spoke  in  after-life  with 
self-reproach  of  his  want  of  industry  during 
his  college  days ;  but  he  spent  much  time  in 
varied  reading,  and  studied  especially  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth. In  1831  he  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  order  to  study  theology  under 
Chalmers,  and  afterwards  spent  three  years 
in  the  f^ily  of  Mr.  Preston,  of  Moreby, 
Yorkshire,  as  tutor  to  his  son,  travelling 
with  them  on  the  Continent,  and  stapng 
for  some  time  at  Weimar.  At  the  close  of 
this  period  he  received  his  licence  as  a 
minister,  and  took  charge  of  Loudon,  in  A^t- 
shire,  where  he  remained  for  five  years,  grivmg 
himself  up  heartily  to  the  care  of  the  ag^- 
cultural  population.  In  1852  he  was  removed 
to  Dalkeith,  in  the  centre  of  a  colliery  district, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  poverty  and 
misery.  His  powers  of  organisation  in  parish 
ministry,  his  eloquence  in  preaching,  and  his 
power  of  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  all  his 
parishioners,  and  especially  the  poor,  were 
brought  prominently  forward  upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  parish  of  the  Barony,  Glasgow, 
in  1851.  This  charge  involved  the  care  of 
eighty-seven  thousand  people,  and  Dr.  Macleod 
worked  with  untiring  2^  and  energy.     He 
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Bid  rted  services  exclunrely  for  working  people, 
ih  order  to  attract  those  whose  poverty  made 
them  ashamed  to  come  to  church  with  those 
I'icher  than  themselves;  and  any  time  he 
eould  spare  from  parochial  work  was  devoted 
to  the  editing  of  Good  Wordt,  Macleod 
also  took  part  in  many  works  in  the  cause 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  wa«  one  of  a 
deputation  which  visited  tiie  Scottish  churches 
in  Canada  in  1845,  and  he  went  to  India  in 
1868  in  liis  capacity  of  Chairman  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Missions.  A  compliment- 
ary dinner  given  to  him  at  Willis's  Hooms 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  India  was  a 
very  remarkable  scene,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  eminent  persons  of  all  schools  of 
thought  who  attended  it.  He  was  much 
admired  and  esteemed  by  the  Queen,  and  wa? 
her  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  for  Scotland,  besides 
which  he  held  the  appointments  of  Dean  of 
the  Thistle  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Koyal^ 
In  1869  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  be 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  post  for 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted.  He  died  at 
Glasgow,  June  3rd,  1872.  His  literary  work 
comprises  some  beautiful  short  stories,  and  an 
account  of  his  family  and  early  boyhood, 
entitled  Reminiscences  of  a  HighUnd  Forish. 
His  published  Sermons  shew  a  very  deep 
spirituality. 

'  ICacrma.  St.,  was  one  of  a  family  which 
has  produced  many  saints,  and  Peter  of 
Sebaste,  Basil  the  Great,  and  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  were  her  younger  brothers.  She  was 
bom  about  327,  at  Keocsssarea,  in  Pontus. 
She  was  named  Macrina  after  her  maternal 
grandmother  (who  brought  up  St.  Basil,  and 
is  commemorated  on  Jan.  14th)<  and  received 
the  second  name  of  Thecla  after  the  virgin 
martyr.  She  wais  carefully  educated  by  her 
mother  Emmelia,  and  was  taught  to  study 
diligently  the  sacred  writings,  especially  the 
books  of  Solomon  and  the  Psalms,  for  which 
she  retained  a  preference  all  her  life.  As  she 
grew  older  her  great  beauty  and  large  fortune 
brought  her  many  suitors,  out  of  whom  her 
father  chose  one,  a  young  advocate,  to  whom 
she  was  affianced.  He  immediately  began  to 
study  earnestly,  in  order  to  make  himself 
more  worthy  of  her,  and  had  already  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  himself  when  he  died. 
Macrina  took  the  resolution  of  remaining  a 
virgin,  declaring  that  her  betrothed  hus- 
band was  still  living,  and  that  there  was 
only  a  short  journey  between  them,  whidi 
would  soon  be  accomplished.  From  that 
time  she  continued  to  live  with  her  mother, 
whom  she  aided  in  the  administration  of 
the  estates  and  with  counsel,  and  when 
Kmmelia  had  provided  for  all  her  children, 
the  mother  and  daughter  retired  to  one  of 
their  estates  near  I  bora,  in  Pontus,  where  they 
built  two  monasteries,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women.  Macrina  j^vemed  the  latter,  and 
St.  Basil  was  the  first  Superior  of  the  former. 


His  brother  Peter  who  sacoeedad  him  in  thit 
charge,  owed  his  whole  edncatioii  to  Msoi&i 
who  fulfilled  her  task  with.  wifldoiii,petj,  id 
application. 

Macrina's  monastery  was  at  fint  P^-^ 
with  a  small  number  oi  her  own  friends  tixl 
domestics,  who  were  afterwazda  joined  1. 
several  others,  and  became  a  krg«  kL 
flourishing  community.  The  disriplmf  «-« 
strict  and  regular,  and  the  whole  sodety  b^-. 
on  an  exact  equality.  After  £mmelia's  dea^: 
Macrina  disposed  of  the  remaining  put  : 
her  estate  to  thepoor,  and  lived  on  tbtrki^^ 
of  her  hands.  Her  brother  Basil  died  in  Ut 
beginning  of  379,  and  about  eleven  m-xdi 
afterwards  she  was  taken  with  her  last  ILor^ 
St.  Gregory,  who  had  been  absent  froai  ti* 
country  for  some  years,  driven  away  It  n 
violence  of  the  heretics,  came  to  visit  her. :.: 
knowing  of  her  illness.  A  very  toacV^ 
account  is  given  of  the  interview.  Gr?.:  *> 
was  in  great  distress  from  the  loag  ci  L* 
brother,  but  Macrina  spoke  so  eaznetdT  jl  *Z' 
state  of  the  soul,  and  Uie  life  of  the  v.irirJ : 
come,  that  the  Bishop  on  hia  letum  tu  Xj^-* 
recorded  it  in  a  treatise  On  tke  Semi  sm  *> 
Resurrection,  Macrina  died,  it  is  sui.  - 
December,  but  is  commemoraied  on  Jouy  IVtL 

Xadonna. — Italian  for  My  XcAr.  i 
title  given  in  the  Boman  Chorch  to  =•- 
Virgin  Mary.  j 

Ifngflftlfrnfl — ^An  Order  of  nans  ii  tl' 
Koman  Church  established  by  Pope  Lk  I 
They  consist  chiefly  of  women  who  bsT€  W. 
rescued  from  an  evil  life. 

Kageet  William,  D.D.,  Ardilaai^f  : 
Dublin,  bom  in  County  Fermanagh,  1> 
died  in  Dublin,   1831.     He  was  oidaiBt*.  - 
1790,  became  Dean  of  Cork  in  18U.  B^^^ 
of  Kaphoe  in  1819,  Archbishop  of  Dalut ::. ' 
1822.     His  noted  work,  called  Ditemnu  »' 
Dissertations  on   tke    Scriptmrmi  Dsctntti  •' 
Atonement    and    Saerijke,  puts  fomri  ti- 
theory  of  substitution   which  was  for  Mr  \ 
time  a  standard  doctrine  among  wlttt  ■'• 
called  **  orthodox  Christians,'*  so  mac^  »  ^- 
a  few  years  since  few  divines  of  the  (.1-- 
would  have  thought  of  questioning  it   H"-'  | 
this  acquiescence  must  at  present  be  i¥«st-.  . 
as  somewhat  modified.     [Work  of  Cati*?  * 

Xagi.— The  priestly  caste  of  the  a-^ 
tain    regions    of    Armenia,  who  gstt  -•*  | 
name    to  a  branch  of  the  Paksixs  [s-^ 
According  to  the  ancients,  the  Usgi  w^-  ^ 
three  classes :  the  first  devoted  them^Irrt  t 
the  study  of  nature,  the  second  pcol»*4  • 
cure  diseases  by  means  of  charms  szid  i&  ^^ 
tations,  and  the  third  were  the  inrrik^ 
spirits.    The  wise  men  who  osme  b*"^  " 
East  to  worship  Christ  at  His  Xstivin-  »^ 
Magi,   and    are  said   by  tradition  U  bi' 
been  descendants  of  Abraham. 

Xagic. — A  science  dependent  ca  intfar^ 
over  powen  usually  beyond  nun's  cm*- 
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lis  believed  in  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
!>cTibtMi  to  evil  spirits.  Magic  was  much 
racdsed  by  the  Jews ;  but  in  the  days  of  the 
krly  Christian  Church  all  who  were  con- 
uted  were  obliged  to  bum  their  magical 
ooks.  Many  canons  were  issued  a^fainst  it, 
ad  the  Council  of  Ancyra  prescribed  five 
ears*  penance  for  any  one  who  received  a 
lagician  into  his  house.  There  were  two 
inds  of  magic,  natural  and  diabolical,  ether- 
ise known  as  the  "white"  and  '* black*' 
rtik  They  were  both  practised  during  the 
fiddle  Ages;  in  the  Inquisition  many  were 
ut  to  death  on  suspicion  of  practising  the 
itter.  Both  were  put  down  by  statute  in  the 
7th  century,  and  ^e  practice  renders  a 
erson  who  takes  money  for  it  liable  to 
uuiahment  aa  an  impostor.  But  the  impos- 
are  perpetually  takes  new  forms,  and  is 
tierefore  difficcdt  of  suppression. 

Kagister  DisciplinsB.— A  presbyter, 
harsped  with  the  education  and  training  of 
hildren  dedicated  by  their  parents  at  a 
ender  age  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Kasisiaar  CEemiLenioiui  was  the  name 
f  the  director  of  a  famous  college  which  Con- 
tantine  the  Great  founded  at  Constantinople, 
fhat  name  was  given  to  him  either  because  he 
new  all  thai  a  learned  man  ought  to  know, 
T  because  his  office  was  to  d^eot  all  that 
QDcemed  the  administration  of  the  college, 
le  had  under  him  twelve  doctors,  who  taught 
xmxh  all  Divine  and  humane  sciences  gratis. 
%e  Emperors  had  a  great  respect  for  this 
{agister  GScumenicus  and  the  other  pro- 
esaors,  and  consulted  them  on  all  weijghty 
utters.  The  college  was  nobly  fumiBhed 
rith  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  glorious 
maments  for  the  church,  and,  above  all, 
i  was  enriched  vrith  a  library  not  to  be 
quailed,  eonaisting  of  600,000  very  curious 
olumes.  Among  the  curiosities  were  the 
.'wrf  and  Odpstey  of  Homer  written  in 
rriMen  characters.  Leo  Isauricus  being 
Bgry  with  the  oecumenic  master  and  the 
toctors  of  the  college,  who  defended  the 
rorship  of  images,  caused  them  to  be 
hat  ap  in  the  palace,  and  commanded  that 
t  should  be  set  on  fiie  in  the  night.  They 
fere  all  burned,  together  with  the  whole  pile 
i  bnildings  and  the  library. 

Xagnificat.— The  song  of  the  Blessed 
'irsrin  Mary,  so  called  from  the  opening 
rt^  in  the  Vulgate, "  Magnificat  anima  mea 
>>minum."  Its  use  in  the  public  services  of 
be  Church  is  of  long  standing;  it  is  prescribed 
Q  the  roles  of  Caasarius,  about  606  a.d. 

Xanoaldy  St.,  or  as  he  is  sometimes 
iil«i  Magnus,  was  a  follower  of  St.  Gall 
^•v.].  He  founded  a  monastery  in  Suabia, 
t  &  place  called  Fiissen. 


,  MiLO,  D.D.,  an  American  divine 

^.  1819,  d,  1870]!    He  took  orders  in  the 


Episcopal  ministry  in  1846,  and  was  at  first 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  then 
Hector  of  St.  Paul's,  in  ihe  city  of  New 
York.  He  published  some  works  on  early 
Church  history.  A  memoir  of  him  has  been 
written  by  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Hopkins. 

^Makometf  Mahometanism.— 

Neither  Greek  nor  Boman  Paganism  obtained 
more  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  desert  tribes 
than  the  military  power  of  those  nations  ac- 
quired over  their  bodies,  and  it  was  among 
these  that  the  greatest  of  all  opponents  of 
Christianity  arose.  The  Arabians  preserved 
a  tolerably  accurate  tjadition  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  free  nation  from  the  dayr  of 
Abraham  and  Ishmael;  and  their  religion 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  period 
as  remote,  for  it  was  a  compound  of  the 
ancient  Sabaaan  religion  and  of  the  patri- 
archal religiop,  of  which  we  seem  to  have 
a  new  founder  in  Abraham  himself.  The 
Sabasan  religion  consisted  at  first  in  the  wor* 
ship  of  the  **  host  of  heaven,*'  the  sun,  moo9, 
and  Stan,  without  the  use  of  idols ;  but  afterr 
wards  images  wero  made  to  represent  themy 
and  we  find  Terah  mentioned  as  an  idolater 
[Joshua  xxiv.  2-1 4 j.  Laban  also  used  idds 
while  Jacob  was  m  his  family;  and  ido^a 
were  in  use  among  the  descendants  of  Ishmael 
until  the  time  of  Mahomet.  Their  roligion,  bq 
far  as  it  was  true,  would  necessarily  be  Uiat 
of  Abraham,  not  of  Moses,  and  so  far  as  it 
was  false  it  would  be  of  that  Sabaean 
character  whidi  has  just  been  mentioned.  A 
mixture  of  this  kind,  in  which  Abrahami^ 
traditions  and  a  very  corrupt  form  of  Sar 
baaanism  were  the  principal  elements,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  actual  roligion  of 
Arabia,  unaffected  in  the  mass  by  Christianity, 
at  the  time  when  Mahomet  arose.  The  ne^ 
religion,  therof  oro,  sprang  up  in  a  soil  which 
had  already  given  birth  to  an  Eclecticism  i;ri 
which  thero  wero  probably  moro  ancient 
primeval  or  patriarchal  ingredients  than  in 
any  of  the  known  Pagan  systems. 

Mahomet  [a.d.  670-632]  was  bom  of  parents 
who  belonged  to  an  Arabian  tribe  which 
claimed  a  descent  from  Joktan,  the  son  of 
Eber  [Gen.  x.  26-29],  and  not  from  Ishmael. 
This  tribe  went  by  the  name  of  the  Koroi^, 
and  they  were  considered  ^  Araba  el  Araba,** 
as  St.  Paul  declared  himself  a  <*  Hebrew  ot 
the  Hebrows,"  on  account  of  the  purity  of 
their  blood.  Some  years  beforo  the  time  of 
Mnhomet's  public  life  thero  had  been  signs  pf 
dissatisfaction  among  some  membera  of  this 
tribe  with  the  religion  then  current,  and  they 
craved  after  one  more  in  accordance  with  ih» 
religion  of  Abraham.  Four  are  e&pecially 
remembered  by  name  —  Waraca,  Othman, 
Ohayd  Allah,  and  Zayd — who  were  thus 
seeking  for  some  higher  faith  than  the  super- 
stition in  whiqh  they  had  been  brought  up« 
The  two  first  of  these  shortly  became  Chris- 
tians ;  th9  thix4»  after  he  had  been  for  a  timo 
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seduced  into  being  a  follower  of  Mahomet. 
The  fourth,  Zayd,  became  a  great  reformer  of 
Arabian  religion  at  Mecca,  proclaiming  the 
Unity  of  Gk>d,  and  denouncing  idolatry  ;  and 
he  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  the  better 
parts  of  Mahometanism,  though  he  was  mur- 
dered before  he  could  obtain  an  interview 
with  Mahomet  himself. 

It  was  in  the  year  570  of  the  Christian  era 
that  Mahomet  was  bom,  and  about  609  (five 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  that  he  dedared 
himself  to  be  the  Prophet  of  God. 

Mahomet  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Hashemites,  who  were  considered  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  tribe,  and  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  temple  at  Mecca 
(ancient  when  Mahomet  was  bom)  was 
entrusted.  His  father  dying  while  Ma- 
homet was  young,  the  boy  was  brought  up 
by  an  uncle,  named  Abu  Thtdeb,  who  was, 
like  most  of  the  tribe,  a  merchant  engaged  in 
exchanging  the  fruits,  spices,  and  peHnmes 
of  Arabia  for  the  com  and  other  productions 
of  more  temperate  lands.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Mahomet  was  ever  able  to  read  and 
write,  but  it  is  on  record  that  he  bocame 
very  early  proficient  in  the  kind  of  commerce 
in  which  his  uncle  was  engaged.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  manhood,  he  beicame  factor,  agent, 
and  commercial  traveller  to  a  rich  widow, 
who  carried  on  the  trade  of  her  deceased 
husband ;  and  the  cleverness  of  Mahomet  in 
this  occupation  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  rich 
Kadiiah  that  she  proposed  to  him  to  become 
her  husband.  They  married,  and  seem  to 
have  retired  from  business  with  an  immense 
fortune,  the  age  of  the  adventurer  being 
now  twenty-five,  and  that  of  his  rich  wife 
forty.  Up  to  this  period  he  appears  in 
the  character  of  a  mere  adventurer  of  a 
very  ordinary  sort ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  his  rapid  accession  to  position  and  for- 
time  aroused  an  ambition  for  still  greater 
success,  and  that  this,  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain religiousness  of  disposition,  according  to 
the  current  religion  of  Mecca  at  that  time, 
influenced  him  to  undertake  the  imposture  on 
which  his  subsequent  greatness  was  founded. 
As  Mahometanism  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  so  the  character  of  its  founder  seems  to 
have  been  far  from  one  of  unmixed  evil ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  neither 
the  voluptuary  nor  the  impostor  that  he  after- 
wards became.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that, 
like  Zayd,  he  began  by  looking  for  a  higher 
aud  more  devotional  system  of  religion  than 
that  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  that  ascet- 
icism and  excess  of  self-contemplation  led 
him  on  to  wild  notions  of  his  own  mission  as 
a  reUgious  reformer  within  the  limited  circle 
of  his  own  acquaintance  and  oity;  that  the 
idea  of  religious  reformation  became  trans- 
muted by  success  into  that  of  a  universal 
aew  reli«on ;  and  that  the  necessities  of  his 
ad^inced  movements  made  Mahomet  far  more 


of  an  impostor  than  he  had  been  in  a  man 
limited  sphere,  while  his  asoeticisBi  and  reli- 
gious character  broke  down  under  the  intoxi- 
cation of  his  enormous  success. 

There  was  an  interval  of  some  years  betw»*« 
the  marriage  of  the  young  Mahomet  with  t^ 
mature  Kadijah  and  his  assumption  of  tht 
office  of  prophet.    For  thirteen  years,  in  f u  t. 
we  have  little  or  no  due  to  his  mode  of  lif^. 
and  he  is  thirty'-eight  years  of  age  before  r- 
see  the  beginning  of  that  career  which  sol- 
sequently  opened  out  for  him.    From  that  a^- 
until  forty  he  was  known  to  retire  firequenti; 
to  a  cave  near  Mecca  called  the  Cave  of  fiin. 
where  it  is  said  that  he  practised  great  morti 
fications  as  a  preparation  for  his  office ;  asu 
at  the  end  of  ^t  time  he  declared  himeeli  lu 
his  now  aged  wife  and  some  others  of  hi* 
fiimily,  as  a  prophet  of  God.      Three  yetr* 
more  passed,  and  the  circle  of  his  adhea^eat* 
was  widened   by  his  open  prodamation  kI 
himself  as  a  prophet  entrusted  with  a  gna: 
mission  to  aU  the  family  of  Hashem,  and  in 
his  forty-fourth  year  [a.d.  613]  Mahomet  d^ 
clared  publicly  to  the  people  of  Mecca  tiut 
he  had  been  sent  by  Qod  to  reform  their  reli- 
gion, and  to  put  down  the  idolatir  of  theciu. 
At  first  he  was  met  by  ridicule  and  insult ;  ba: 
a  religious  reformer  who  shows  himself  tu  bt 
in  earnest  will  not  long  want  adherents,  anl 
in  a  few  months  those  of  Mahomet  began  to 
to   increase  that  the  supporten  ol  tibe  old 
religion  were  alarmed,  and  became  fierce  oppo- 
nents of  him  and  his  pretensions,  endeavocr- 
ing  to  put  him  to  death.    In  coosequenoe  of 
this  opposition  he  sought  refuge  in  a  tova 
named  Tayef ,  not  very  far  distant  from  Mecca, 
where  he  continued  to  make  proeelytes  br 

§  reaching  his  new  religion — for  it  wis  nov 
eveloping  into  this — ^to  his  neighboun,  ami  to 
the  caravans  which  travelled  to  Mecca.  H-* 
afterwards  returned  to  Mecca,  until  oompeUH 
by  an  insurrection  which  lus  preadiing  kud 
aroused  to  fly  for  his  life  to  Yalreb,  or  Medina. 
This  flight  began  on  July  16th,  62S,  and  tkaS 
day  ins  been  the  era  from  which  all  MusbiI- 
man  chronology  is  reckoned  since  the  davs  of 
Mahomet,  so  that  an  event  which  is  by  oqt 
computation  Anno  Domini,  1886^  is  by  tie 
Mahometans  [after  July]  reckoned  in  thf 
1304th  year  of  the  Hegiia  or  Flight 

There  are  only  354  days  in  the  Mahometaa 
year,  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in 
the  number  of  years  between  the  Chri^tiaa 
and  the  Mahometan  reckoning  of  the  iot^nal 
between  a.d.  622  and  the  present  time;  100 
Christian  being  equal  to  about  103  Mahometan 
years. 

The  dty  to  which  Mahomet  fled  had  bseo 
in  no  small  degree  prepared  for  his  reoeption. 
Pilgrims  had  oome  trom  thence  to  Heoca,  and 
had  heard  of  the  fame  ci  Mahomet  The 
city  of  Medina  had  been  origiaaliy  ooca- 
pied  by  two  tribes,  one  of  idoUtroes  Anbi 
and  one  of  Jews,  A  fierce  war  arose  be- 
tween the  rival  races ;  it  teraiinated  in  lbs 
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Meat  of  the  Jews,  who  were  reduced  to 
ilaverv.  Amid  their  Bufferings  they  were 
frequently  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Oh !  if  the  ap- 
p^jtnted  time  of  the  Messiah  had  arrived,  we 
Aoold  seek  Him,  azid  He  would  deliver  us 
from  this  tyranny.*'  When  the  Medinese 
pil^ms  heard  the  account  of  the  now  prophet 
it  Mecca,  they  said  to  one  another,  "Can 
thid  be  the  Messiah  of  whom  the  Jews  are 
.instantly  speaking  f  Let  us  find  him  out, 
iod  gain  him  over  to  our  interests."  Ma- 
tomet  at  once  saw  what  an  advantage  he  had 
s-iined  by  such  a  prepossession ;  he  declared 
d^  was  tike  person  whom  the  Jews  expected, 
bat  that  his  mission  was  not  confined  to  a 
MQgle  people,  for  all  who  believed  in  God 
ind  His  prophet  should  share  its  advan- 
tages. [Taylor's  History  of  MahommedoHUm, 
p.  105.] 

It  was  probably  from  this  time  that  Maho- 
met began  to  bo  an  intentional  impostor, 
I  iaimin^  to  be  far  more  than  a  reformer  of 
rvligioa;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
L-hronology  of  the  great  anti-Christian  im- 
posture which  he  fopnded  should  be  reckoned, 
not  from  the  time  when  he  showed  himself  in 
the  character  of  a  reforming  servant  of  God, 
but  from  a  period  thirteen  years  later,  when 
his  assumptions  were  of  a  much  less  excusable 
kind. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  Mahomet's 
i'UKet  that  the  Koran  began  to  be  produced  as 
an  authority.  He  had  declared  in  the  first  in- 
i'lance  that  he  had  received  a  message  from  God 
by  Gabriel ;  and  that  pretended  message  was 
succeeded,  he  allied,  by  many  others.  These 
were  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  Mahomet,  and 
«Titten  on  bones  or  on  palm-leaves,  and  when 
'-oUected  formed  the  &oran,  a  book  which 
holds  the  same  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Mahometans  that  the  Holy  Bible  does  among 
christians.  It  is  said  to  be  very  beautifm 
reading  in  the  original  Arabic  in  which  it  is 
^tten,  but  in  Knglish  a  great  part  of  it  is 
nonsense,  while  some  of  it  is  grossly  im- 
moral and  profane.  This  book  was  written 
down  by  tiie  companions  of  Mahomet  at 
various  periods  during  the  course  of  lus  public 
liin ;  and  portions  of  it  show  that  he  luid  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  Old  Testament 
history  and  with  the  facts  of  tiie  Gospel,  but 
!iU  is  grossly  distorted,  and  ludicrous  fables 
iire  added  on  to  some  of  the  most  solemn 
histories  of  Holy  Writ.  The  great  burden 
vf  the  book  is  that  Mahomet  is  the  prophet 
of  God.  Christ  is  named,  as  is  also  the 
Virgin  Mary;  but  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  Jesus  are  denied,  and  He 
is  declared  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph  as  well 
a^  of  Mary.  To  win  the  support  of  ignorant 
i^iristiaas,  Mahomet  allowed  that  Jesus 
«'as  a  prophet^  but  only  in  a  very  inferior 
'i^'gree  to  hinuelf ;  the  latter  and  not  the 
farmer  being  set  forth  as  the  great  centre, 
p^'xt  to  God  Himself,  of  the  reli^ous  system 
iru.ulcated  in  the  book.     [KoRAzr/] 


The  flight  to  Yalreb  was  the  turning-point 
of  Mahomet's  career.  The  religion  which  he 
had  already  begun  to  found  now  took  shape 
as  a  form  of  (v>ctrine,  worship,  and  morals: 
and  mosques  began  to  be  erected  in  which 
it  might  have  a  local  habitation.  The 
citizens  of  Yalreb  were  predisposed  in  favour 
of  Mahomet,  and  showed  as  much  eager- 
ness to  receive  him  as  those  of  Mecca  had 
shown  to  get  rid  of  him.  They  welcomed 
him  to  their  city  in  procession  as  their 
sovereign  and  reUnous  head,  and  changed 
its  name  from  Yakeb  to  Medinet-al-Nabi, 
the  City  of  the  Prophet,  by  which  latter  name, 
contracted  to  Medina  among  ourselves,  it  has 
ever  since  been  known.  Then  began  the 
military  character  of  the  new  religion,  a  cha- 
racter which  essentially  belonged  to  it  for  a 
very  long  period.  Christianity  mastered  the 
world  before  a  single  sword  was  drawn  even 
in  its  defence ;  but  Mahometanism  was  pro- 
pagated by  violence  from  the  beginning.  At 
first  the  new  "prophet"  had  but  a  small  band 
of  about  three  hundred  military  followers, 
but  with  these  he  made  a  successful  raid  on  a 
caravan  of  the  rich  produce  of  Arabia,  which 
was  proceeding  from  Mecca  to  Syria  under 
the  escort  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  headed  by 
Abu  Sophian,  the  successor  of  Abu  Taleb  in 
what  was  practically  the  sovereignty  of  Mecca. 
The  small  force  of  Mahomet  was  on  the  point 
of  being  defeated,  when  he  pretended  to  have 
had  an  interview  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
as  he  threw  a  handful  of  sand  towards  the 
Meccans  with  the  exclamation,  "May  their 
faces  b^  confounded!  "  his  followers  concluded 
that  A  miracle  was  being  wrought  in  their 
favour,  and  with  the  fierceness  which  such  a 
persuasion  has  always  given  men  in  battle, 
they  made  a  fresh  onslaught,  which  ended  in 
the  total  rout  of  those  who  had  opposed  them, 
and  Uie  capture  of  an  immense  booty.  This 
success  led  Mahomet  to  assume  a  much  more 
haughty  position,  and  he  now  pretended  to  be 
guided  by  special  revelations  mm  heaven  in 
all  his  undertakings.  A  second  encounter 
between  Abu  Sophian  and  Mahomet  in  the 
following  year  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter;  but  as  the  advanta^  was  not  fol- 
lowed up,  each  party  remained  in  strong 
force,  and  for  a  time  the  whole  of  Arabia  was 
the  arena  of  most  horrible  petty  warfare,  in 
which  plunder  and  murder  were  the  objects 
of  both  sides.  Then  came  the  siege  of 
Medina  by  the  Meccans,  which  ended  in  a 
truce  between  Mahomet  and  his  opponents 
for  the  long  period  of  ten  years. 

llie  prophet  then  began  to  plunder  and  slay 
the  rich  Jews  who  thronged  the  towns  within 
his  reach ;  and  by  this  means  obtained  great 
treasure  for  his  further  proceedings.  Some 
he  caused  to  be  privately  assassinated  by  small 
bands  of  his  followers  who  presented  them- 
selves as  guests,  and  became  the  murderers  of 
their  entertainers.  By  this  means  Mahomet 
gradually  advanced  towards  Mecca,  increasing 
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his  numbers  and  his  wealth,  without  actually 
breaking  the  treaty  which  had  been  made 
between  him  and  the  army  of  Mecca.  Then 
he  found  a  pretence  for  invading  the  city  it- 
self, declaring  that  the  truce  had  been  broken 
by  his  opponentd  ;  but  as  he  was  now  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  numbered  ten  thousand 
men,  the  city  surrendered  to  him  on  condition 
of  his  not  entering  it  for  a  year,  and  of  his 
followers  meanwhile  performing  their  pil- 
grimages to  the  Kaaba,  the  ancient  temple 
of  the  Arabians,  unarmed  with  any  weapon 
but  their  swords.  During  the  interval,  the 
false  prophet  employed  himself  in  extend- 
ing his  conquests  over  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  especially  in  sabduing  and  plundering' 
the  Jews;  and  he  also  sent  ambassadors  to 
Persia,  Constantinople,  and  Ethiopia,  inviting 
monarchs  and  people  to  adopt  the  new  reli- 
gion. The  King  of  Ethiopia  was  ready  to 
become  a  convert ;  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, Heraclius,  returned  a  politic  but  indif- 
ferent answer ;  and  only  the  Persian  sovereign 
showed  indignation  at  the  effrontery  of  ti^e 
adventurer.  He  tore  in  pieces  the  letter, 
and  denounced  the  message  as  insolent :  "Thus 
may  Allah  tear  his  kingdom,*'  was  the  reply 
of  Mahomet. 

When  the  time  came  for  Mahomet  to  visit 
Mecca,  he  entered  the  city  in  the  twofold 
character  of  conqueror  and  religious  reformer. 
His  first  act  was  to  go  to  the  Kaaba,  and  cause 
all  the  three  hundrod  and  sixty  idols  to  be  de- 
stroyed, laying  his  hand  on  each,  and  saying, 
'*  Truth  has  come,  let  falsehood  disappear." 
His  opposition  to  idolatry  was  always  consist- 
ent and  energetic.  No  doubt  this  opposition 
to  idolatry  became  one  great  means  of 
gaining  over  most  of  the  IconoelasU,  who 
had  done  so  much  harm  to  Christianity  in  the 
East.  These  religionists  were  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  evil  of  using  images  of 
saints  and  of  our  Lord,  and,  fincUng  the  new 
imposture  agree  with  their  own  principles 
in  this  particular,  they  looked  on  such  a  basis 
of  agreement  as  one  which  they  could  adopt, 
without  considering  the  important  points  of 
fundamental  difference.  Certain  it  is  that 
many  such  Christians  were  gained  over  by 
the  impostor. 

The  personal  supremacy  of  Mahomet  over 
the  whole  of  Arabia  was  now  established,  and 
he  began  to  carry  his  arms  against  Palestine, 
which  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Herac^ 
lius,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople ;  but  the 
expedition  ending  without  any  ex>gagement 
between  the  Chnstians  and  the  Moslems, 
Mahomet  returned  to  Medina.  His  mode  of 
life  at  this  time  was  of  the  most  sensual  de- 
scription. One  of  his  rules  in  the  Koran  for 
all  his  followers  was  that  they  were  to  prac- 
tise polygamy  only  to  the  extent  of  having 
four  wives  each.  To  justify  himself  in  pos- 
sessing a  much  larger  number,  he  pretended 
a  fresh  revelation,  by  which  he  was  to  be 
allowed  any  number  that  he  pleased;  and 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
shortened  his  days. 

The  death  of  Mahomet  took  place  on  June 
8th,  632,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  lim- 
three.  Poisoned  food  had  been  given  him 
some  years  before  by  a  Jewiah  slave,  bizt 
before  he  had  purtaken  of  it  in  snffided 
quantity  to  cause  immediate  fatal  effecU 
the  woman's  act  was  discoveored.  Th« 
poison  remained,  however,  in  his  system,  sni 
acting  upon  a  frame  exhausted  by  dissipaticm, 
carried  him  off  at  the  time  named,  after  six- 
teen  days  of  raving  fanaticism.  He  left  no 
son,  and  only  one  daughter,  Fatima,  behiiid 
him.  His  body  was  buried  in  a  grave  dog 
under  the  bed  on  which  he  had  £ed,  and  a 
mosque  erected  over  the  spot  has  beoome  the 
scene  of  as  much  virtual  idolatry  in  Medina 
as  ever  was  practised  in  the  ELaaba  at  Mecca. 

Mahomet  loft  to  his  followers  a  new  re- 
ligion and  the  germ  of  an  empire.    He  whi 
succeeded  in  his  rule  over  the  latter  by  Aba 
Beke  [a.d.  671-634],  the  father  of  his  favourite 
wife  Ayeaha,  and  the  first  of  the  foor  Caliphs 
by  whom  the  Moslem  empire  was  foondtd. 
Within    thirty   years    from   his   death,  hij 
followers  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria, 
Eg^t,  and    Mesopotamia,    and    had  ovtr^ 
thrown  the   empire  of  the  Persians.     The 
second  of  his  four  great  successors,  the  Caliph 
Omar  [582-644],  took  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
637,  and  built  on  the  site  of  the  Tem^'  the 
mosque  which  has  since  been  called  bv  his 
name.    It  was  he  also  who  destroyed  the 
great  library  of  Alexandria  three  years  after- 
wards, declaring  that  no  books  were  needed 
besides  the  Koran ;  by  that  ignorant  and  savap 
act   he  deprived  the  world  of  some  of  its 
greatest  literary  treasures,  including  piobaUv 
many  Christian  writings,  and  many  primitiTe 
manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Omar 
was  also  the  first  of  the  Mahometan  ralctt 
who  assumed  the  title  of  '*  Commander  of  the 
Faithful : "  and  he,  in  fact,  oonsoUdated  that 
which  Mahomet  himself  had  founded,  and  to 
a  great  extent  completed  his  work.    "  Dnri]^ 
the  reign  of  Omar,"  says  the  Mahomet&n 
historian,  **  the  Saracens  conquered  thirty^ 
thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  destroyed 
four  thousand  Christian,  Magian,  and  Pagan 
temples,     and    erected    fourteen     hosdred 
mosques."    As  to  the  latter  item,  it  is  certain 
that  many  mosques  yet  exist — as  that  of  St 
Sophia  at  Constantinople— which  were  origin- 
ally Christian  churches.    The  early  conne 
of  this  false  religion  was,  indeed,  that  of  a 
most  sanguinary  propagandism,  cruelties  and 
acts  of  tyranny  being  perpetrated,  under  the 
plea   of  devotion  to  Grod  and  his  prophet 
Mahomet,  such  as  no  civilised  cooquerort 
had  ever  been  guilty  of. 

The  third  caliph,  Othman  [a.]X  574^H 
who  had  been  secretary  to  Mahomet,  ex- 
tended the  conquests  of  Omar,  and  with  them 
the  new  religion.  Persia  was  entirely  n\^ 
dued,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  some  of  the 
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ielandfl  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  people  in  the  mosqae  at 
Medina,  and  succeeded  by  Ali  rA.D.  698-661], 
a  6ist  cousin  of  Mahomet,  almost  his  first 
convert,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
Fatizna.  He,  too,  after  some  years  of  civil 
war,  was  stabbed  in  a  mosque  (that  of  Cufa), 
being  the  last  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Mahomet  The  seat  of  the  empire  was  then 
Kmoved  to  Damascus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  much  detail 
respecting  the  subsequent  history  of  Maho- 
metan conquest,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  just 
to  sketch  out  in  a  few  words  the  progress 
which  it  made  between  the  time  of  these 
its  great  founders  and  the  period  at  which 
modem  history  b^ns.  Let  it  be  said,  then, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  Asia  (Asia  Minor 
excepted)  was  subdued  during  the  time  of  the 
foor  first  Caliphs,  and  that  in  the  reign  of  the 
first  Caliph  of  Damascus  [a.d.  675]  the  em- 
pire penetrated  as  far  as  Tangier  and  the 
Atlantic.  A  few  yearn  later  the  entire  north 
of  Africa  was  part  of  the  empire,  as  far  as 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  711  Spain,  on 
the  north  of  those  straits,  was  successfully 
invaded  by  the  Arab  conquerors,  who  retained 
posaession  of  that  part  of  Europe  imtil  1492. 
Under  SoUman  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  conquered — that  is,  in  a.d.  717 
(though  Constantinople  was  not  conquered 
until  1453),  and  about  the  same  time  the 
northern  parts  of  India  were  subdued.  The 
armies  had  even  penetrated  into  the  south  of 
France,  and  it  was  not  until  the  defeat  of 
Abdorrahman  by  Charles  Martel  in  732  that 
there  seemed  any  hope  of  preventing  that  which 
Mahomet  had  directed  his  f oUowera  to  accom- 
plish— the  subjugation  of  the  whole  world  to 
his  rale  and  religion.  It  brings  home  the 
fact  of  Mahomet's  conquest  very  vividly  to 
par  minds  to  remember,  that  Spain  was  a 
Mahometan  country  for  eight  hundred  yean 
hefore  the  Reformation  and  down  to  the 
reign  of  our  Henry  VII.,  and  also  that  for 
some  centuries  the  empire  founded  on  the 
basis  of  this  religion  covered  as  large  a 
surface  of  the  globe  as  the  Roman  empire 
had  done  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the 
Csesars.  When  it  is  remembered  tiiat  wher- 
ever the  arms  of  the  invaders  penetrated,  there 
the  religion  of  the  false  prophet  in  whose 
name  they  fought  and  ruled  was  propa^ted 
and  enforced,  it  will  be  conceived  how  mighty 
an  enemy  Christianity  had  to  contend  with 
in  these  middle  ages  of  its  history.  Even 
now,  ninety-six  millions  of  Mahometans 
occupy  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  This  rehgion  has  almost 
entire  possession  of  the  northern  half  of  Africa, 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  of  Arabia,  Persia,  the 
Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  and  some  parts  of 
India ;  and  very  f e^  of  its  devotees  have  ever 
become  converts  to  Christianity. 

PiOKaFLES   07    Maboicbtakibic. — Xjet   us 
now  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  principles  of 


Mahometanism,  as  it  has  been  exhibited 
to  the  world  for  twelve  centuries  and  a 
quarter. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  Maho- 
metanism professes  an  unbounded  vene- 
ration for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 
'*  Islamism,"  says  i^e  Mahometan  doctor, 
''rests  on  five  foundations;  of  which  the 
first  is  the  confession  of  God,  that  there  is  no 
other  God  beside  Him,  and  that  Mahomet  is 
His  prophet ;  the  second  is  the  offering  up  of 
prater  at  stated  intervals;  the  third,  the 
giving  of  alms;  the  fourth^  fasting  during 
Uie  month  Ramadan;  and  the  fiftii  is  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  every  person 
must  perform  who  is  able.**  In  as  far  as 
this  confession  of  one  God  stands  by  itself, 
it  may  be  taken  as  the  truth,  just  as  it  was 
the  truth  for  the  Jews  to  conifess,  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord."  But 
the  Koran  entirely  repudiates  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  says  distinctly,  "Jesus 
was  a  mere  mortal,  and  not  the  Son  of  God." 
His  birth  by  a  supernatural  conception 
is  denied;  His  resurrection  and  ascension 
are  taken  no  account  of.  Our  Lord  is 
allowed  to  have  been  a  holy  man,  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  but  His  place  as  the  object 
of  man's  worship,  love,  and  hope,  is  denied 
Him.  Hence  some  hold  it  to  be  an  error  to  call  ^ 
Mahometanism  a  heresy.  Dante  views  it  as 
such  in  the  Inferno  ^xxviij.  35]  where  he  speaks 
of  Mahomet  and  his  followers  who 

"  Whilfi  they  lived  did  bow. 
Scandal  and  schism,  and,  therefore,  thus  are  rent." 

Other  writers  have  also  taken  this  idea,  and 
in  a  lecture  on  the  subject  Dean  Stanley  has 
said  that  "Mahometanism  must  be  regarded  as 
an  eccentric  heretical  form  of  Eastern  Christi- 
anity" ILetft.  on  Eeel,  Hist.  p.  308].  But  the 
essence  of  Mahometanism,  others  maintain,  is 
rather  to  repudiate  Christianity — i.e,  the  sys- 
tem of  religion  in  which  Christ  is  the  centre — 
and  to  substitute  a  system  in  which  He  holds  a 
very  inferior  place,  and  which  would  not  be 
one  iota  changed  if  its  partial  acknowledg- 
ment of  Christ  were  left  out  altogether. 
So  in  the  creed  which  was  lately  quoted,  the 
complement  of  the  truth  that  there  is  one 
God  is  the  assertion  that  Mahomet  is  His 
prophet,  and  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
system  at  large  is  that  all  personal  messengei-s 
from  God  culminated  in  the  person  of 
Mahomet,  and  all  revelations  in  tne  Koran. 
It  is  contended,  tiiercfore,  to  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  g^und  of  agree- 
ment between  Christianity  and  Mahometanism, 
for  when  once  they  are  brought  face  to  face, 
they  must  be  as  much  opposed  to  each  other 
as  ChriiBtianity  and  Paganism. 

Mai,  Anoblo[3.  1782,  d.  1854],  Cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Church  [1838].— A  very  learned 
and  acute  philologist,  who  made  it  a  specialty 
to  study  manuscripts  and  palimpsests,  and 
published  editions  of   the   famous   Vatican 
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manuscripts  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  the  Fathers. 

Maimboorg,  Louis  [b.  1610,  d.  1686], 
was  bom  at  Nancy,  and  m  1626  became  a 
Jesuit.  Some  of  his  writings  drew  on  him 
the  indignation  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  whera- 
upon  the  Jesuits  turned  him  out  of  their 
body,  and  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Victor  in  Paris,  where  Louis  XIV.  settled  a 
considerable  pension  on  him,  and  where  he 
died  very  suddenly,  when  he  was  composing 
the  History  of  the  Schism  of  England.  He 
wrote  two  volumes  of  sermons,  a  History  of 
ArianistHy  History  of  the  IconoeiastSj  History 
of  the  CrusadeSf  History  of  the  Schism  of  the 
OreekSf  History  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism^ 
The  Decay  of  the  Empire,  the  Fontijieate  of  St. 
ZeOf  etc.  His  books  are  not  now  read ;  Pro- 
testant writers  charge  him  with  passion  and 
insincerity,  and  with  romancing  in  his  ac- 
counts of  ancient  history. 

MaimonideSf  or,  more  properly,  Hosbs 
BEN  Maimon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish 
rabbis,  was  bom  at  Ck>rdova  about  1135.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father,  a  learned  man, 
who  had  written  some  works  on  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  Maimonides  also  studied  Greek 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  theology  under  the 
ablest  Arabic  masters  of  the  day.  In  1148 
the  Almohades  took  Ck>rdova,  and  forced  all 
Jews  and  Christians  to  become  Mohammedans 
or  fly.  Maimonides  and  his  family  fled  to 
Fez,  where  they  remained  till  1165,  and  then 
went  through  Acco  and  Jerusalem  to  Fostat 
(ancient  Cairo),  where  his  father  died.  The 
son  is  said  to  have  at  first  gained  his  living  by 
the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  but  he  afterwards  be- 
came physician  to  the  Sultan,  and  chief  of  all 
the  Jews  in  Egypt.  He  died,  Dec.  13th, 
1204. 

The  learning  and  ability  of  Maimonides  have 
been  universally  acknowledged,  and  there  was 
a  saying ;  "  from  Moses  to  Moses  no  one  has 
arisen  like  Moses."  He  it  was  who  first  put 
the  numerous  Jewish  traditions,  and  the  ois- 
cussions  they  had  given  rise  to,  in  order,  so 
that  he  has  been  called  **the  second  law- 
giver."  He  also  was  the  first  Jewish  Biblical 
commentator. 

His  first  work,  written  in  1158,  was  a 
treatise  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  and  two  years 
later  he  wrote  a  Letter  on  Glorifying  God  by 
tuffering  Ferseeutionj  which  was  an  apology 
for  himself  for  having  in  Fez  professed 
Mohammedanism,  while  in  secret  he  still  prac- 
tised Judaism,  a  proceeding  which  called  forth 
many  reproaches  in  later  years.  But  his  first 
really  great  work  was  the  Commentary  on  the 
Mishna  [1158-68],  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  but  translated  into  Hebrew  by  many 
rabbis.  This  is  an  historical  introdaction  to 
the  Oral  Law,  which  is  now  considered  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  Talmud  that  the  two 
are  generally  printed  together.  In  this  work 
is  to  be  found  the  first  defined  Jewish  creed 


which  forms  part  of  the  ritual,  and  is  repeated 
each  morning  by  the  orthodox  Jews.  "Maimfia- 
ides'  second  great  work  was  the  Miehni-Tharm, 
also  called  The  Mighty  Hand,  a  complete  e&- 
cyclopsBdia   of   Jewish  literature  and  lavi, 
and  written  in  beautiful  Hebrew.    To  tliis  is 
generally  appended  his  Book  of  th0  FrttepU^ 
written  in  Ajubic,  which  contains  613  precept£» 
chiefly  directed  against  the  authors  of  th^ 
Asharoth,  or  Warnings.     His  third  and  moA 
important  work  was  the  Arabic  DeUiaih  A{ 
Hairim,  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his  diacipk, 
Samuel  ben  Tybbon,  with  the  title  of  Mifrt* 
Nehuehim,  or  Guide  to  the  Ferplexed.     This  is 
a  philosophical  commentary  on  the  Bible,  and 
consists  of  three  parts.    The  first  treats  ol  all 
the  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  Grod*s  sensaoiiSDessa, 
the  second  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the 
third  of  Ezekiers  vision.    This  book  caused 
such  discords  among  tiie  Jews  —  orthodoxy 
versus  science — ^that  at  the  beginning  ol  tne 
thirteenth  century  they  brought  their  dis- 
putes- to  be  settled  by  Christians,  who  buint 
the  books ;  and  then  followed  a  raid  upon 
Hebrew    books,     and    finally    upon    Jew.9 
themselves.    Meanwhile  David  Kimchi  was. 
in  1234,  chosen  to  settle  the'  dispute,  and 
Maimonides  became  the  glory  of  his  nation, 
and  received  the  names  of  "Great  Eafk,"* 
the  "  Light  of  Two  Worlds,"  etc    The  feme 
of  the  boMok  soon  spread  into  other  ooimtries. 
The  original  Arabic  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris  in  1856.     In  1827  Townkr 
printed  an  English   translation   under   the 
title  of  The  Jteasons  of  the  Law  of  Motes  from 
the  March  Nebuehim  of  Maimonides.    Another 
work    is    Maimonides*    Thirteen  ArUeles  ef 
Faith,  printed  at  Worms  in  1529. 

KaistrOy  Lb.    [Sact,  Ds.] 

Maitland,  SiiMusL  Boftt,  D.1)., 
essayist  and  controversialist,  was  bam  is 
London  in  1792.  His  family  was  Presby- 
terian, and  he  was  baptised  in  the  Ki^  of 
Scotland,  and  thus  when  he  went  np  to 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  he  was  anaUe 
to  graduate.  He  studied  for  the  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1816,  but  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  English  Chnidi,  he 
was  ordained  in  1821.  In  1823  he  became 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Oloocesker, 
and  in  1837  was  appointed  librarian  to  Ani- 
bishop  Howley,  and  Keeper  ol  the  Mannscripli 
at  Lambeth.  He  held  this  post  till  the  Aidi- 
bishop^s  death  in  1848,  when  he  retired  to 
Gloucester,  and  died  there  in  1866.  Dr. 
Maitland*s  works  may  be  ranged  in  thne 
classes.  The  first  consists  of  essays  on  esrir 
Church  history.  The  works  of  this  cls»  an 
The  Lark  Ages,  in  which  he  contends  that  the 
darkness  has  been  much  exaggerated;  Fed* 
and  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Htstory  sad 
Mites  of  the  Ancient  Albigenaee  and  WMetm, 
and  Essays  on  Su^ets  connected  wih  tie 
Reformation  in  England.    The  two  last  woiii 
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gare  rise  to  much  oontroverBy,  to  which  Dr. 
3faitlaiid  responded  in  '*  letters,"  "notes,"  and 
"reriewB,"  in  some  of  whidi  he  criticises 
works  by  Fox,  Faber,  Townsend,  and  Mibier. 
Many  new  views  of  events  which  are  now 
^renerally  accepted  were  first  started  by  Mait- 
knd.  His  second  class  of  works  contains  ex- 
planations of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  prophetic 
millennium,  such  as  The  Prophetic  Period  of 
Dati^  ami  St.  John^  etc.,  and  the  third  and 
most  miscellaneous  treats  of  current  opinions 
as  to  theology  and  morals.  The  most  im- 
portant are :  JSriwin,  or  the  Nature,  History, 
fmd  Destiny  of  Man  ;  eight  Euayt  on  Varumt 
Suhjtetty  at  Sacred  Art,  Meemeriem,  Super- 
Mtition  and  Science,  etc.  Dr.  Maitland  also, 
while  at  Lambeth,  prepared  an  Index  of  tuch 
Englieh  Booke  printed  before  the  year  1600  as 
are  now  in  the  Arehiepiteopal  Library  at  Lam- 
kth,  etc. 

Xajor  Orders.— The  superior  ranks  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  bishopis,  priests,  dea- 
cons, and  (in  the  Boman  Church)  subdeacons. 

Xajor,  Oeoboe  [b.  1502,  d.  1574],  a  Pro- 
testant minister  of  Germany,  bom  at  Nurem- 
berg, a  personal  friend  of  Luther.  He 
taught  at  Magdeburg  and  Wittenberg,  and 
became  ministor  at  Eisleben.  He  died  at 
Wittenberg  in  great  poverty.  His  religious 
opinions  were  attacked  by  Nicholas  Amsdorf , 
and  he  wrote  an  answer  to  him  and  the  Rigid 
Confesaonista,  declaring  that  good  works  are 
80  far  necessary  to  salvation  that  even  children 
cannot  be  justified  without  them.  His  dis- 
ciples were  called  Majoriste.  His  works  were 
published  in  three  volumes,  containing  his 
MrmoDS,  commentaries  on  some  books  of  the 
Bible,  etc 

Xi^ozjniui.    [DtTALisn.] 

Xalachy,  St.  [b.  1095,  d,  1148],  was  bom 
of  a  good  family  at  Armagh.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1120,  and  did  much  to  im- 
prove diadpline  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh, 
where  he  was  the  Assistant  of  Archbishop 
r«Ui]&  He  proflsod  Roman  practices  on  the 
Irish  Church,  and  was  the  means  of  its 
being  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  riBELAKD,  Chttbch  op.1  He  was 
made  Ablx>t  of  Bangor,  and  in  1 134  succeeded 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Armagh.  He  died 
at  Clairvanx,  in  tiie  arms  of  his  bosom  friend 
St.  Bemazd,  who  wrote  a  funeral  pane- 
fryrie  on  him.  He  was  the  first  Irish  saint 
canonised  by  the  Pope.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Phpheeiee  concerning  the 
Popes,  from  Celestine  II.,  1148,  down  to  Inno- 
cent XII.,  1692 ;  but  this  is  more  than  im- 
probable, aa  they  were  never  heard  of  till 
Arnold  de  Wyon  published  them  in  1596  in 
his  Lignum  Vitee,  dedicated  to  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,  and  they  were  probably  his  own  in- 
vention,  bi.  Bernard,  who  wrote  St.  Malachy^s 


Life,  and  mentions  his  slenderest  predictions, 
takes  no  notice  of  these  prophecies. 


les. — A  Russian  sect,  so  named 
from  the  Russian  malako,  "  milk,*'  from  their 
use  of  milk  on  fast  days.  They  call  thexn- 
selves  "  Istineeye  Christiane,"  or  true  Chris- 
tians. They  were  discovered  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tambof  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  origin. 
They  reject  the  sacraments,  saying  that  ti^ey 
understand  by  baptism  not  the  earthly  water 
but  the  spiritual,  and  as  regards  **  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  was  a  commemoration  of  Christ, 
but  the  words  of  the  Gospel  are  the  spiritual 
bread  of  life."  In  1833  Torentius  BeUoreff, 
an  enthusiast,  proclaimed  that  the  millennium 
would  begin  in  thirty  months,  and  ordered 
them  to  leave  off  work.  He  also  told  them 
he  was  Elias,  and  announced  the  day  when 
he  would  ascend  into  heaven,  but  on  making 
the  attempt  fell  to  the  ground,  and  his  dis- 
appointed followers  delivered  him  up  to  prison. 
The  sect  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the 
Crimea,  but  many  emigrated  to  Asia, 
Georgia,  etc. 

KaldonatllS,  Joannss,  a  Roman  Catho^ 
lio  commentator  of  great  value,  bom  at  Las 
Casas,  in  Estremadura,  1633 ;  died  at  Rome, 
1683.  He  studied  at  Salamanca  under  a 
Dominican  and  under  Tolet,  a  Jesuit,  through 
whose  influence  Maldonatus  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesuits  in  1662,  giving  up  for 
that  purpose  a  professorship  of  theology  which 
he  hcud  held  at  Salamanca.  He  was  sent  by 
his  superiors  to  Rome,  and  then  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  1676,  teaching  the- 
ology in  the  college  of  Clermont.  He  lectured 
and  preached  with  such  success  that  he  drew 
together  numbers  of  people,  Protestants  as 
wSH  as  others,  and  Charles  IX.  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  his  lectures.  His  success 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  he  was 
accused  of  holding  heretical  opinions  on 
the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Purgatory. 
Maldonatus  justified  himself  by  referring  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Pope  took 
his  part.  He  was,  nevertheless,  removed 
to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Bour^^  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Jesuit 
colleges  in  France,  and  took  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  university  at  Pont-i- 
Mousson,  which  had  been  recently  founded. 
Pope  Gregory  invited  him  to  Rome  to 
assist  in  the  publication  of  the  Scptua^nt 
in  Greek,  and  to  teach  in  the  Collegium 
Romanum.  His  principal  work  was  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  he  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Prophets  and  Psalms, 
and  on  some  of  the  Epistles,  besides  many 
theological  works  which  were  never  printed. 

Malebranelia.  Nicholas,  a  French 
philosopher,  son  oi  Nicholas  Malebranche, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  was 
bom    in   Paris,   Aug.  6th,  1038.    He  was 
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deformed  and  sickly,  and  from  childhood  fond 
of  solitude.  He  studied  theology,  and  in 
1660  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory. 
He  was  at  first  undecided  whether  to  study 
Bihle  history  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
or  philosophy ;  at  last,  a  book  by  Caxtesius 
falling  into  his  hands,  he  applied  himself  to 
study  physics,  and  became  the  most  prominent 
of  CartesiuB'  disciples.  In  1673  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  appeared  his  famous  work,  Le  la 
Recherche  de  la  Veriti^  which  investigated  the 
causes  of  the  errors  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  liable,  the  nature  of  truth,  and  the  way  of 
reaching  it.  He  maintained  that  we  see  all 
things  in  God,  and  that  idl  beings  and 
thoughts  exist  in  Him.  This  book  shows 
great  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  and  is 
written  with  eloquence  and  clearness.  His 
next  work  was  De  la  Nature  et  la  Graee^  and 
contains  a  new  system  of  mystic  idealism. 
This  was  opposed  by  Bossuet,  Amauld,  and 
others.  Arnauld  wrote  a  book  on  true  and  false 
ideas  against  Malebranche,  and  a  bitter  con- 
troversy began.  Some  suspected  Malebranche 
of  leaning  towards  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  sub- 
stance, while  others  accused  him  of  a  tendency 
towards  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray's  system 
of  Pure  Love.  Francis  Lami,  a  Benedictine, 
attacked  Malebranche,  accusing  him  of  incon- 
sistency, which  was  replied  to  by  a  tract  on 
the  Love  of  Grod.  Being  desirod  to  write 
something  to  assist  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese,  he  drew  up  a  conference  between  a 
Christian  and  a  Chinese  philosopher.  He  also 
wrote  Chrietian  and  Meiaphytieal  Meditations, 
He  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  and  his  probity  and  piety 
are  said  to  have  been  no  less  remarkable  than 
his  learning,  genius,  and  judgment. 

Malmasblirjy  William  of  [b.  in  Somer- 
setshire about  1096,  of  a  Norman  father  and 
Saxon  mother].  He  was  educated  at  Malmes- 
bury,  and  became  in  course  of  time  Librarian 
and  Precentor  of  the  monastery,  but  declined 
the  position  of  abbot.  He  lived  at  Malmes- 
burj'  all  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  writing 
the  histories  which  have  made  his  name 
famous.  Of  these  the  most  important  are, 
De  Geeiie  Regum,  comprising  the  history  of 
England  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  till 
the  end  of  Henry  I.'s  reign ;  Hietoria  Novella^ 
a  continuation  of  the  first,  lasting  till  1142; 
De  Oettia  Pontijicum  Anglorunty  an  account  of 
the  English  Church  from  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  b^  St.  Augustino  till  1123,  and 
which  he  continued  by  Live*  of  Aldhehn  and 
St.  Dunetan.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  evident  from  his  works  that  it 
wa«  later  than  1 142,  and  it  is  supposed  by  one 
of  his  translators  that  he  livea  some  years 
after  that  date. 

Mamartns,  St.  [brother  to  Claudian  Ma- 
mertuB,  the  writer].  Bishop  of  Vienne,  in  Dau- 
phiny.  The  first  authentic  mention  of  him  is 
in  the  year  463,  when  he  had  a  dispute  with 


LeontiuB,  Bishop  of  Aries,  about  the  < 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  Die^  which  both  Metro- 
politans claimed  to  lie  within  their  joiis- 
dictions.  The  point  was  submitted  to  Pope 
Hilary,  who  oi^ered  a  Council  to  be  called, 
which  was  probably  held  at  Aries,  and  which 
decided  in  tuvour  of  Leontius.  Mamertus  is 
specially  &unous  as  the  founder  of  the  Boga- 
tion  Days.  The  land  had  been  sfaakoi  by 
earthquakes,  ravaged  by  wild  beasts,  azui 
threatened  by  invaders,  and  the  Bishop  ordered 
that  the  Litanies  which  had  been  in  use  \<m% 
before,  but  which  had  been  laid  aside,  should 
be  read  often,  and  said  with  lasting,  and  in 
Procession.  He  fixed  upon  the  three  daji 
before  Ascension  Day,  and  the  practice  soon 
became  observed  throughout  Christian  conn- 
tries.  In  474  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  Bishop  of 
Clermont,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mamertus,  congrst- 
ulating  hun  on  the  success  of  these  processioiu, 
and  saying  that  he  was  looking  to  them  u 
his  chief  hope  in  the  threatened  invasions  of 
the  Ooths.  In  611  the  Rogation  Days  were 
recognised  at  the  Council  of  Orleans,  and 
their  continuance  was  directed.  Nothing  ii 
known  of  Mamertus  after  474,  but  he  is  oom- 
memorated  on  May  11th. 


L, — We  shall  consider  man  in  this 
article  under  two  heads  :  I,  his  plaoe  in  crea- 
tion, and  2,  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
1 .  Of  late  years  the  theory  has  been  put  forth 
that  man  is  merely  the  highest  develop- 
ment, so  &ir  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
of  creative  energy,  and  traces  lus  origin 
through  the  ape  and  other  less  complete  organ- 
isms to  some  remote  geim  of  being  only  con- 
ceivable b^  the  imagination.  This  has  already 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  EvoLvnoK. 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  notice  the  op- 

Sodng  doctrine  that  man  is  the  result  of  a 
istinct  and  separate  act  of  Creation,  and  that, 
so  far  from  being  in  his  present  condition  the 
crown  and  summit  of  a  gradually  ascending 
scale  of  intelligence  and  organisation,  he  is 
in  his  moral  nature,  at  least,  a  creature  fallen 
from  the  pure  and  upright  condition  in  which 
he  at  first  existed. 

In  the  Bible  we  are  taught  that  after  oeriain 
successive  phases  of  creation,  man  was  made 
as  the  supreme  act  of  the  Creator,  and  ve 
need  not  say  that  the  upholders  of  both  the 
views  above  named  find  no  contradiction  of 
them  in  Revelation.  Our  only  source  of  know- 
ledge  is  the  physical  nature  of  man  compared 
wi&  that  of  all  other  creatures,  and  the 
records  to  be  found  in  the  earth  on  which  he 
has  lived.  OBua  we  find  any  sign  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  connecting  link  between  man  and 
the  brute  P  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
connecting  link  is,  of  oourse,  the  ^le,  and  ia 
the  gorilla  we  see  the  closest  approximation 
to  humanity  that  the  animal  world  affords, 
while  in  the  aborigines  of  Australia  is  foond 
the  lowest  form  of  human  existence.  Between 
these   two   lies   the   strait   which  research 
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has  sought  to  bridge.  For  thoosands  of  years 
these  two  types  of  being,  the  ape  and  the 
man,  have  existed  together,  but  always  at 
the  same  distance  from  each  other,  and  not, 
as  the  supporters  of  the  erolutionary  theory 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  in  gradually  approach- 
ing lines.  For,  take  the  earliest  known  remains 
of  man  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
ape :  if  the  two  had  a  common  origin,  were 
there  a  point  in  the  far  past  where  the  human 
and  the  brute  were  one,  then  surely  we  should 
find  a  greater  resemblance  between  the  two 
in  the  earliest  known  specimens  than  in  those 
of  to-day.  In  comparing,  however,  the  two 
skulls,  we  find  that  precisely  the  same  dif- 
ferences existed  in  the  far  past  as  exist  now, 
that  the  man  and  the  ape  of  the  Tertiary 
period  were  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
they  are  now.  The  brain  of  the  gorilla  still 
averages  in  size  30*51  cubic  inches,  while  the 
brain  of  the  Australian  savage  averages  99*36 
cubic  inches.  Between  the  two  there  is  the 
difference  of  68*84  inches.  But  between  the 
brain  of  the  lowest  savage  and  that  of  the 
most  highly  cultured  European,  the  product  of 
centimes  of  civilisation  and  select  breeding, 
the  difference  is  only  12*64  inches.  If,  then, 
the  difference  between  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  man  be  so  small,  how  great  is  the 
difference  between  the  lowest  man  and  the 
highest  brute ;  and  this  difference  has  never 
been  less,  so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of 
knovnng. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  there 
exist  most  widely  differing  hypotheses,  some 
claiming  an  existence  of  230,000  years,  while 
others  hmit  it  to  6,000.  Historical  evidence 
ferries  us  back,  in  its  fiuthest  limits,  about 
6,000  years.  Beyond  that  we  have  little  to 
go  by,  except  the  remains  of  human  ingenuity 
and  handiwork  found  in  the  gravel  deposits 
of  old  river  raUeys,  such  as  that  of  the  Thames 
in  England  and  the  Somme  in  France. 
Between  the  dawn  of  history  and  the  age  of 
stone  implements,  lies  a  great  gulf  of  unknown 
vidth.  Underneath  the  layer  of  boU  formed 
br  the  agenc}'  of  causes  now  acting,  and 
termed  by  geologists  Recent,  are  what  are 
termed  the  Quaternary  strata,  in  the  late  series 
of  which  appear  deposits  of  gravel  in  patches 
here  and  there  upon  the  slopes  of  wide  valleys, 
somewhat  abore  the  level  of  the  streams  now 
flowing  along  their  bottoms.  Had  these 
gravels  been  deposited  by  slowly  subsiding 
sheets  of  water,  they  would  have  been  distri- 
buted evenly  over  the  whole  surface,  but, 
h'ing  as  they  do  in  patches,  they  must 
Uve  been  carried  on  by  sudden  floods,  which 
after^-ards  covered  them  with  the  sediment 
brought  down  from  higher  levels.  In  course 
of  time  this  dried  and  formed  loam  above 
them.  In  these  gravel  beds  are  found  animal 
remains,  such  as  bones,  teeth,  etc.,  and  stones, 
chiefly  flints,  shaped  into  implements  and 
''weapons  such  as  hammers,  knives  and  arrow 
heads,  all  significant  of  the  presence  of  man. 


and  of  his  dependence  for  subsistence  upon 
the  chase  of  wild  animals.  A  strange  and 
hitherto  unaccounted-for  fact  is  the  absence  of 
all  human  bones  in  these  deposits ;  but,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  presence  of  articles  of  human  in- 
genuity and  manufacture  sufficiently  proves 
the  presence  of  humanity.  The  question,  then, 
to  be  decided  is.  How  long  ago  were  these 
deposits  made  ?  Were  there  no  other  causes 
at  work  then  than  we  see  now,  or  were  their 
rate  of  action  the  slow  and  almost  impercept- 
ible progress  now  going  on  around  us,  then 
indeed  the  antiquity  of  man  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive  and  not  for 
sober  calculation.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  rate  of  progress  these  changes  of  sur- 
face have  gone  on,  or  whether  that  progress 
has  been  imiform  or  irregular.  There  have 
probably  been  sudden  local  catastrophes,  and 
in  some  parts  changes  have  developed  much 
faster  than  in  others,  as  in  our  own  land  what 
five  hundred  years  ago  were  seaports,  crowded 
with  busy  shipping,  are  now  inland  villages 
out  of  sight  of  the  sea ;  and  what  were  for- 
merly oak  forests  are  now  the  beds  of  deep 
seas.  Yet  this  has  been  the  work  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  years,  and  not  the  slow  achieve- 
ment of  ages.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore, 
that,  because  traces  of  human  handiwork  have 
been  found  in  the  Quaternary  strata,  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  is  so  great  as  many  have  sup- 
posed. Indeed  8,000  years  might  be  quite  long 
enough  to  account  for  all  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  deposits  of  g^vel 
occurred  in  which  these  traces  of  humanity 
are  found.  In  fact  geologists  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  yet  upon  the  duration  of  later  geolo- 
gical periods.  There  is,  consequently,  nothing 
in  the  much  debated  question  of  the  Stone  Age 
to  positively  contradict  the  general  deductions 
of  the  Bibhcal  chronology. 

Ckmtemporary  with  the  men  of  the  Stone 
Age  was  the  mammoth,  whose  teeth  and  bones 
lie  scattered  both  on  the  uplands  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Quaternary  period,  and  whose 
form  has  been  found  faithfully  carved  on 
bone  and  ivory  amongst  the  other  relics  of 
prehistoric  man.  Now,  though  the  mammoth 
most  certainly  existed  in  vcr^'  late  geological 
periods,  we  do  not  find  it  referred  to  in  either 
myth  or  fable.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
since  the  time  when  men  and  mammoths  lived 
together  a  long  epoch  interposed,  since  which 
the  mammoth  has  been  extinct,  but  man, 
driven  from  his  former  haimts,  has  reap- 
peared. Even  in  those  prehistoric  days  man 
was  not  merely  a  being  of  reason  and  design, 
able  to  work  in  stone,  the  material  that  lay 
next  his  hand,  but  was  an  artist  also,  depicting 
in  rude  but  graphic  lines  the  forms  of  the 
creatures  around  him. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  man  to 
demonstrate  the  gradual  development  of  a  moral 
being  out  of  a  purely  animal  creature.  Ac- 
quaintance with  natural  forces,  and  consequent 
employment  of  them  in  ministering  to  human 
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desires  and  necessities, have  ot  couise  increased 
with  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  history  strongly 
proves  the  tendency  of  races  to  degenerate,  so 
that  the  savage  of  to-day  may  with  just  as 
much  likelihood  be  the  modem  representative 
of  a  long-perished  civilisation  as  the  cultured 
man  of  to-day  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  gra- 
dually ascen(&ng  series  of  mental  develop- 
ments. 

To  sum  up :  Science  fails  to  show  us  any 
traces  of  a  connecting  link  between  man  and 
the  brute,  nor  does  it  tell  us  with  any  approach 
to  exactness  the  age  of  man  upon  the  earth ; 
but,  so  far  as  present  appearances  go,  there  is 
no  necessity  to  imagine  more  than  about  8,000 
years  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  that 
exist,  and  they  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
vast  and  indefinite  ages  that  some  would 
assign. 

2.  We  have  now  to  consider  shortly  Man 
himself,  in  his  individual  and  aggregate  exist- 
ence. He  has  a  body,  a  soul,  and  a  spirit. 
The  union  of  body  and  soul  constitutes  his 
life.  The  possession  of  a  spirit  makes  him 
an  intellectual,  moral,  religious  being.  It  is 
an  instinct  within  him  to  preserve  life,  and  it 
is  part.of  his  moral  obligation  to  avoid  what- 
ever practices  tend  to  injure  it — intemperance, 
debauchery,  excessive  labour,  reckless  squan- 
dering of  means.  As  an  intellectual  being 
he  is  bound  to  cultivate  his  mental  faculties, 
to  acquire  knowledge,  to  regulate  his  opinions 
by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment.  As  a 
moral  beipg,  he  must  not  only  obey  conscience, 
but  must  seek  by  such  means  as  open  them- 
selves to  him  to  train  that  conscience  to  give 
a  right  judgment,  to  quicken  and  strengthen 
it  continually.  His  duty  to  his  fellow-men  is 
to  be  truthful,  even  when  no  other  person  can 
be  injured  by  falsehood.  **  Speak  every  man 
truth  to  his  neighbour,  for  we  are  membert  otie 
of  another.**  Covetousness,  ambition,  love  of 
display,  pride,  apathy,  are  all  sins  against  the 
moral  and  religious  life,  because  the^  imply 
injury  to  others  in  thought  if  not  in  deed 
Humility,  not  only  towards  others  but  within 
his  own  soul,  is  a  necessity  to  one  who  would 
see  God  and  learn  his  own  place  with  respect 
to  Him.  The  constant  acknowledgment  of 
dependence  upon  Him,  and  attendance  upon 
His  worship,  is  the  true  attitude  of  one  who 
realises  that  he  is  not  a  waif  aod  stray  of  the 
universe,  but  a  child  of  the  living  God,  who 
calls  him  to  His  favour  now,  and  to  the  hope 
of  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  hereafter. 

Many  Bishopric  of.    [Sodor  and  Man.] 

Maachaster,  Bishopric  of. — The  great 
manufacturing  county  of  Lancashire  was  sepa- 
rated, with  the  exception  of  Liverpool  and  a 
large  district  around,  from  the  diocese  of 
Chester  in  the  year  1848,  when  it  was  formed 
into  an  independent  diocese,  with  Manchester 
for  its  cathedral  city. 

The  Bishops  of  Manchester  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been 


James  Prinee  Lee 
James  Fnaer  . 
Jamee  Moorhonee 


1848 
1870 


The  cathedral  of  Manchester  10  the  andesi 
parochial  and  collegiate  church  of  the  city. 
Ha>'ing  been  the  parish  church,  from  tims 
immemorial,  it  was,  in  the  year  1422,  con- 
stituted into  a  collegiate  church  with  a  ward- 
en, eight  fellows,  four  clerks  or  minor  canoos, 
and  six  choirmen.  The  college  was  dis- 
endowed in  1647,  but  refounded  by  a  charter 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1578,  and  continued  in 
existence  until  the  foundation  of  the  en. 
when  it  became  the  nucleus  of  the  cathedi&l 
chapter.  The  present  cathedral  dates  origin- 
ally from  the  establishment  of  the  coll<^^. 
but  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many 
guild  and  chantry  chapels  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Perpendicular  work,  and  has 
been  carefully  restored.  The  original  toww 
having  become  unsafe,  the  present  one  w 
built  in  its  place.  The  coU^ate  church  was 
originally  dedicated  in  the  names  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St,  George,  and  8t 
Denys:  but  the  college  was  called  CSuist's 
College  in  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Maaas.    [Manich^vs.] 


, — Divinities   among  the  aadcnt 

Romans  which  some  think  to  have  hetsi  the 
souls  separated  from  the  bodies,  and  othen 
the  gods,  of  the  deed.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  old  Latin  word, 
manum,  or  "good."  The  heathens  cor.- 
sidered  souls  to  be  of  a  light,  air^  sub- 
stance, resembling  shadows,  but  having  the 
same  organs  and  capable  of  the  same  fnnc- 
tious  as  when  in  the  body.  This  idea  was 
adopted  by  some  of  the  primitive  Chiistiaiks. 
and  applied  to  God,  apd  thus  they  received 
the  name  of  Anthropomorphites.  An  anonal 
festival,  called  Feraiia,  was  dedicated  specially 
to  the  Manes,  and  held  on  Feb.  19th. 

Maniohmui  or  Kaaes  va>  &  Peniaii 
heretic  who  flourished  in  the  third  centunr. 
The  story  is  that  he  was  originally  a  slave, 
but  was  purchased,  and  afterwards  adopted,  by 
a  rich  widow,  who  gave  him  a  good  education, 
and  at  her  death  left  him  her  property.  He 
was  finally  flayed  alive  by  the  Persian  King 
for  &iling  in  his  attempt  to  heal  tbat 
monarch's  son. 

Manes  gave  himself  out  to  be  an  apostit"  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  promised  Comforter.  He 
considerably  increased  the  number  of  bi> 
followers  by  concealing  himself  for  a  year, 
and  stating  on  his  reappearance  that  he  bad 
been  on  a  visit  to  heaven,  whence  he  brooght 
a  revelation.  This  revelation  was  contained 
in  a  book,  full  of  strange  symbols,  which  he 
exhibited  to  his  disciples. 

The  essential  point  of  the  Manichcan 
system  was  its  recognition  of  two  eternal  and 
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indepeiideat  principles.    According  to  Mani- 
duBos,  there  existed  from  all  eternity  two 
oppoeing  powers,  one  good  and  the  other  evil, 
e«ch  having  his  own  dominion  in  space.    The 
s^Qod  god  dwelt  in  the  light,  and  from  him  pro- 
ceeded two  other  persons,  of  the  same  essence, 
but  inferior  in  rank,  viz.,    the    Son,   who 
dwells  in  the  son  and  moon,  and  the  Holy 
irbost,  who  inhabits  the  air.    The  Evil  One 
dwelt   in   darkness,  and   his  kingdom   con- 
tuned  the  elements  of  matter.     His  subjects 
were  oontinnally  rebelling  and  engaging  in 
<lQairels,  and,  in  one  of  these,  some  of  them, 
ptiran^  by  their  enemies,  crossed  the  boundary 
of  the  realnis  of  light  and  took  possession  of 
&  portiofn  of   the  celestial  kingdom.      The 
*'  &rst  man"  sent  against  them  by  Grod  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  the  "  living  spirit "  rescued 
him,  and  confined  the  devils  in  the  air,  where 
they  produce  thunder,  lightning,  and  tempests. 
The  next  work  of  the  "  living  spirit "  was  to 
separate     the    heavenly    essence    from    the 
matter   with  which  the  powers  of  darkness 
had  contaminated  it.    Hence  came  the  uni- 
verse.    The  sun  and  moon  are  composed  of 
pare  celestial  substance,  but  the  earth  is  only 
very  imperfectly  freed  from   the  dross    of 
matter.      Man  waa    the  work   of   the   evil 
powers.      They  formed   material  bodies   in 
which    to   imprison    that    portion    of    the 
heavenly  essence  which  they  had  retained, 
and  thus  human  beings  came  into  existence. 
Other  bodies,  as  they  are  formed,  entrap  the 
souls  which  pervade  all  creation,  and  so  the 
«arth  is  populated. 

To  fiee  theae  souls  from  their  corporal 
prisons,  and  complete  the  work  of  separation, 
Crod,  after  sendii^^  prophets  to  all  nations  to 
prepare  the  way,  sent  His  Son  into  the  world, 
who  taught  mankind  their  true  origin,  and 
Bhowed  by  His  example  how  they  must  live  to 
Tegain  their  lost  condition.  Since  flesh  is 
essentially  evil,  our  Saviour  did  not  take  a 
real  body,  but  His  body  was  a  phantasm,  and 
His  birth,  sufferings,  and  crucifixion  an 
appearance  only. 

All  Bouls  must  eventually  become  perfect. 
ThoBo  which  do  not  become  so  during  their 
human  life  will  have  another  opportunity  in 
the  bodies  of  other  animals,  and  those  which 
are  not  purified  by  the  end  of  the  world  will 
^  condemned,  as  a  punishment,  to  act  as 
gaolers  to  the  imprisoned  demons.  Finally, 
^hen  all  souls  are  freed,  and  the  separation  of 
good  and  evil  elements  completed,  the  earth 
^'ill  be  committed  to  the  flames,  and  its 
nmains  will  return  to  the  realms  of  darkness. 
Manes  was  the  author  of  several  works  in 
^yiiac  and  Persian,  of  which  some  parts  are 
8till  extant.  He  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 
but  admitted  the  New,  together  with  several 
apocryphal  books  which  supported  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immaterial  body  of  Christ. 

Manichaeism  reached  Rome  about  a.  d.  277, 
■P^ead  widely,  and  continued  down  to  com- 
patativdy  modem  times.    The  sect  consisted 


of  two  classes— auditors  and  elect.  Their 
hierarchy,  chosen  exclusively  from  the  elect, 
consisted  of  a  leader  and  twelve  '*  masters," 
under  whom  were  seventy-two  bishops,  in 
imitation  of  Christ,  His  twelve  apostles,  and 
seventy-two  disciples. 

Manipla.— One  of  the  vestments  used  in 
the  Roman  Church.  It  is  three  feet  four 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  of  the 
same  colour  and  make  as  the  stole,  and 
fringed  at  the  ends,  and  is  attached  by  a  loop 
to  a  button  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the  alb.  This 
vestment  was  formerly  a  handk^^ef  held  in 
the  hand,  and  was  probably  used  when 
handling  the  eucharistic  vessels. 

MaAse  [Lat.  mansut,  "abiding  place"] 
denotes  in  ancient  law-books  a  house  or 
habitation,  with  or  without  land,  and  later 
was  applied  to  ecclesiastical  residences,  both 
parochial  and  collegiate.  In  Scotland  it  de- 
signates the  residences  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  it  has  been  adopted  of  late 
years  in  England  as  the  name  of  Uie  houses  of 
Congregational  ministers. 


_  jHBNRYLoNOUBviLLE,D.D.,Dean 

of  St.  Paul's,  was  bom  on  Oct.  6th,  1820.  He 
was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
and  thence  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  double  first  class.  He  be- 
came Reader  in  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  at  Ma^^dalen  College  in  1855, 
Hampton  Lecturer  in  1868,  Waynflete  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  in  1859,  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford  in  1866. 
Two  years  after  he  succeeded  Dr.  Milman  aa 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  died  on  July  Slst, 
1871.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Mansel's  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures,  entitled  Zimitt  of  Religious 
Thought,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
English  theology.  It  was  an  eager  reitera- 
tion of  the  views  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whose  works  Mansel  had  already  edited,  and 
maintained  that  man's  intellect,  being  finite, 
cannot  know  absolute  truth,  but  must  depend 
upon  a  revelation  which  comes  from  without, 
and  which  is  regulative  and  practical.  This 
view  was  immediately  assailed  by  Professor 
Maurice  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  What  is  Bevelation  f 
Mansel  replied  with  much  acrimony,  and  a 
very  bitter  controversy  began  and  spread 
among  other  writers.  Maurice  contended  that 
Mansel,  by  divorcing  Reason  from  Faith 
destroyed  the  life  of  both;  that  God  does 
reveal,  not  regulative  truths,  but  His  very 
self  to  man.  Certainly  the  doctrine  known  in 
modem  days  as  Agnosticism  is  professedly  an 
acceptance  of  Mansel's  challenge.  He  said, 
"  You  cannot  know  God.  All  you  can  do  is 
to  believe  what  is  told  you  on  miraculous 
evidence."  The  retort  was,  "  That  evidence 
is  not  such  as  convinces  us,  and  we  therefore 
reject  it,  and  all  belief  with  it."    But  the 
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belief  that  God  does  speak  directly  to  the 
conscience,  and  that  by  appeals  to  that  con- 
science Christ  brought  conviction,  was  a  living 
faith  ages  before  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  bom, 
and  will  outlive  all  such  theories. 

Hansel  was  a  brilliant  logician,  and  was 
also  known  at  Oxford  as  a  clever  satirist  and 
wit.  A  satire  of  his  in  the  manner  of  Aristo- 
phanes against  the  Pantheism  of  theNeologian 
writers  had  a  wonderful  success,  and  quota- 
tions from  it  were  on  every  one's  tongue. 
Uis  history  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  was 
edited  by  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  there  is  a 
Life  of  him  by  LK)rd  Carnarvon. 

Mant,  Richard  \h.  1776,  d,  1848],  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor  in  1828,  to  which 
Dromore  was  added  in  1832,  was  the  son 
of  a  Hampshire  clergyman,  and  grandson  of 
Bingham,  author  ox  Christian  Antiquities, 
Mantes  commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  work 
he  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  D&.  Gborgb 
D*Oyly  [qv.],  was  for  many  years  a  very 
popular  work.  He  also  edited  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  notes,  and  the  Book 
of  Psalms  in  an  English  metrical  version,  and 
published  two  volumes  of  sermons. 

Ma]ltill0ta. — A  vestment  worn  in  the 
Boman  Church  by  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
abbots.  When  worn  by  cardinals  it  is  red, 
•v-iolet  and  rose-coloured ;  when  by  bishops,  all 
of  one  colour.  It  is  a  garment  made  of  silk 
or  wool,  reaching  almost  to  the  knees,  with 
openings  for  the  arms,  and  a  low  collar.  It 
is  worn  over  the  rochet. 

MaAton,  Thomas  [6.  1620,  d.  1677],  was  a 
Nonconformist,  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains, 
and  preached  frequently  before  the  Parliament. 
He  looked  favourably  upon  the  Restoration, 
became  one  of  Charles's  chaplains,  and  took 
part  in  the  Savoy  Conference,  but  was 
deprived  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Puritans,  and  his 
works  are  still  read.  The  best  known  are: 
CXL.  Sermons  an  Psalm  cxix.  ;  and  exposi- 
tions  of  James,  Jude,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
Isaiah  liii. 

Manual  [Lat.  manusj  "  hand "]  was  the 
name  given  to  small  portable  books,  and  be- 
came restricted  to  a  small  treatise  or  a  book 
of  devotion.  The  term  was  specially  applied 
to  a  small  book  for  the  use  of  the  clergy 
containing  the  occasional  offices,  as  baptism, 
churching,  marriage,  etc.,  and  also  services 
for  Candleifias,  Ash  Wednesday,  Maundy 
Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 
The  name  is  peculiar  to  England  and  Scotland; 
abroad  the  book  was  call^  agenda^  pastorale^ 
riiuale,  etc. 

Maaiuicripts  of  the  Scriptures.— - 

The  Hebrew  IVISS.  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
those  used  in  the  synagogues,  and  private 
copies.     The  former  are  on  skins,  without  the 


vowel  points,  and  there  are  a  great  many  re- 
gulations respecting  these  copies.  The  other 
MSS.  are  in  form  like  other  books ;  all  exttpi 
the  most  modem  are  on  vellum.  There  are 
no  very  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.,  owing  to  tht 
fact  that  the  Jews,  when  copies  of  their 
Scriptures  became  worn  out,  buried  them,  letf 
the  material  should  be  employed  for  aar 
secular  purpose.  The  oldetst  MSS.  knovn 
do  not  go  back  further  than  the  eighth 
century. 

The'  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  which  are  uL 
on  vellum,  are  known  as  Uxcial  MSS.,  t^^ 
they  are  written  throughout  in  capital  letters. 
Those  in  which  small  letters  are  oaed  axb 
called  CuBSzvBS.  The  Uncial  MSS.  are  with- 
out word-divisions  or  punctuationa.  The 
age  of  a  MS.  can  be  pretty  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  method 
of  arrangement,  the  nature  of  the  ink  and  of 
the  vellum. 

Both  in  Uncials  and  Cursives  names  of 
frequent  occurrence  are  contracted.    Thus  B2 
stands   for  eEO:E    (Ood),    KS   for    KTPIOS 
(Lord),  nNA  for  HNETMA  (Spirit),  &c    la 
one  passage  a   very  important  controvervr 
turns  upon  this  point.    In  1  Tim.  iii.  16  oor 
version  has  *'  God  was  manifest."    The  text 
from  which  this  translation  was  made  hud 
82.     But  many  copies  have  82,  the  relatire 
pronoun   "  which."     The  collation  of  the 
manuscripts   of    the    New    Testament   ha» 
been  undertaken  by  many  scholars,  bat  ths 
greatest  and  most  important  achievements  in 
this  direction  have  been  wrought  in  our  ovn 
century.    Tischendorf,  TAchmann,  and  Tre- 
gelles  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  students 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    There  stiU  is  among 
us  Dr.  Scrivener,  who  has  worked  with  labccr 
and  diligence  in  the  collation  of  the  cnnm 
copies,  and  Drs.  Westcott   and  Hort  baT« 
recently  published  a  most  painstaking  reoec- 
sion  of  the  sacred  text. 

Very  few  MSS.  contain  all  the  boob  of 
the  New  Testament.  Some  are  copies  cf 
particular  books,  some  have  had  leaves  torn 
away.    [Bible,  Canon,  Codex.] 

MapeSy  Walt^  [or  Ma?],  [ft.probablj'in 
Herefordslure  between  1140  and  1150;  rf.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century].  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  became  a  favourite  at  the 
Court  of  King  Henry  II.  on  account  of  his 
learning  and  courtliness  of  manner.  Tb^ 
King  sent  him  to  the  Court  of  Loui»  VII.  ^ 
France,  and  later  on  to  a  Council  held  br 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  where  Mapes  w&s 
employed  to  carry  on  a  discussion  wiUi  tb« 
Waidenses.  On  his  return  to  England  the 
King  showered  ecclesiastical  preferments  upon 
him  ;  he  became  Incumbent  of  Westbury.  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  of  other  livings ;  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's  and  of  Salisbury ;  Precentor  of 
Lincoln;  and  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  Hi* 
appointment  to   the    last-named  post  touk 
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place  in  1196,  and  this  is  the  last  mention 
which  is  to  he  foond  of  him.  He  was  a 
constant  companion  of  the  King,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  most  of  his  journey's.  Mapes 
is  celebrated  for  many  literary  works*  and 
from  his  history  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Komid  Tahle  most  of  the 
romances  have  heen  derived.  His  Le  Nugia 
Curtaiium  is  a  series  of  historical  sketches, 
writt«a  in  Latin,  of  life  in  Courts  and  mo- 
nasteries, showing  with  great  power  the 
corruptions  of  the  English  Court  and  of  that 
of  fiome.  He  owes  much  of  his  fame  to 
his  satirical  Latin  poems  and  drinking  songs. 

Marbeoko.    [Music] 

Xarbnxg  Confession.— This  name  is 
given  to  the  nfteen  Articles  drawn  up  at  the 
conference  held  at  Marhurg  in  1529,  hy  the 
vish  of  Philip,  Land^ve  of  Hesse,  in  the 
hope  of  settling  the  dispute  which  had  arisen 
between  the  divines  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
laad  concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  Eucharist.  The  principal 
champions  in  the  debates  were  Luther,  who 
attacked  (Ecolampadius ;  and  Melanchthon, 
who  disputed  with  Zwingle ;  other  eminent 
docton  were  also  present.  The  conference 
betcan  Oct  1st,  and  lasted  four  days.  Me- 
lanchthon and  Zwingle  were  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement  as  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity  and  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  Original 
^in,  about  which  they  had  had  some  slight 
iiffexenoe ;  but  on  the  main  question  they  had 
met  to  discuss  (the  manner  of  Christ's  presence 
in  the  Eucharist)  neither  of  the  contending 
parties  could  be  made  to  abandon,  or  even  to 
modify,  their  opinion.  The  Germans  main- 
tained the  doctnne  of  Consubstantiation ;  the 
SwisB  that  the  elements  were  simply  memorials 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

An  outbreak  of  the  sweating  sickness  broke 
up  the  conference  very  hurriedly,  and  in  the 
irawing  up  of  the  Articles  tiie  only  unity  of 
^timent  they  arrived  at  as  regarded  the 
Eucharist  was,  that  **the  sacrament  of  the 
iltar  is  a  sacrament  of  the  true  body  and 
^lood  of  Christ,  and  that  the  <  spiritual 
Ating'  of  that  body  is  the  primary  condition 
quired;"  but  they  could  not  determine 
•  whether  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
^  present  bodily  in  the  bread  and  wine." 
Uther  shortly  afterwards  drew  up  for  the 
(^t€«tant  Alnanoe  a  confession  of  faith  on 
he  basis  of  the  Marbuzg  Articles,  but  with 
uiditions  in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 

Xaroaa  Pstrus  db.  Bishop  of  Conserans, 
1643 ;  Archbishop  of  Paris,  1661  [A.  at  Gant, 
t^m,  1694 ;  d.  at  Paris,  1662].  He  was  edu- 
atM  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1639  was  summoned 
p  Paris,  where  he  was  made  Councillor  of 
^tate.  In  1641  he  wrote  a  book  on  the 
tberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  {De  eoneordia 
mrdotii  et  imperii  seu  de  iidertatibue  EceUeia 


Gallieanoi),  which  gave  such  offence  to  the 
Pope  that  when  Marca  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Conserans,  the  Pope  refused  for 
eight  years  to  allow  him  to  be  consecrated, 
when  Marca  retracted.  Besides  his  book  on 
the  GhiUican  liberties,  Marca  wrote  De  Eueha* 
ristia,  De  CwutatUinopolitana  Patriarchal  DiS" 
tertatiottes  ib«Mtf»MS,  Opueeula^  and  a  History 
of  £eam» 

Marcella. — ^One  of  the  illustrious  women 
who  lived  under  the  tuition  of  St.  Jerome. 
She  became  a  widow  seven  months  after  her 
marriage,  and  thenceforward  lived  a  re- 
tired life.  She  strongly  opposed  the  Origen- 
ists,  who  appeared  in  Home  at  that  time,  and 
was  consulted  as  a  theologian.  In  one  of 
his  works  St.  Jerome  says  '*  It  is  easy  to 
collect  the  virtue  and  quality  of  the  mistress 
by  that  of  the  scholars  who  were  educated  by 
her.*'    She  died  in  409. 

Maircellians. — The  followers  of  Mar- 
cellus,  who  was  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  the 
fourth  century.  Marcellus  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Arians,  but  in  refuting 
Asterius,  founder  of  the  Semi-Arian  school, 
he  fell  into  the  Sabellian  heresy,  aihd  in  main- 
taining the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father 
he  lost  sight  of  the  personal  distinction 
between  them.  Eusebius,  of  Csesarea,  wrote 
two  works  against  him,  and  in  336  a  Council 
was  held  at  Constantinople,  at  which  Mar- 
cellus was  deposed.  At  the  Council  of  Sardica 
he  was  acquitted  of  heresy  and  reinstated, 
but  his  views  were  developed  by  his  pupil 
Photinus,  who  founded  the  sect  of  the  Puoti- 
NIANS  [q.v.]. 

Maroian,  Empbbob  or  thb  East. — ^On 
the  death  of  Theodosius  in  450,  his  sister,  Pul- 
cheria,  became  Empress  in  her  own  right,  and 
gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Marcdan,  then  a 
senator.  Marcian  strongly  supported  the 
orthodox  faith.  He  recalled  the  bishops  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  pseudo-Council  of 
Ephesus  (the  Latrocinium^,  but  left  the 
question  of  reinstating  them  in  their  sees  to  be 
aetermined  in  a  general  Council.  This  Council 
was  held  at  Chalcedon  in  a.d.  461.  Marcian 
g&ye  his  consent  and  support  to  its  enact- 
ments, and  enforced  them  by  several  edicts. 
He  died  at  Constantinople  a.d.  457. 

Marcion.  the  founder  of  the  Marcionite 
heresy,  was  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Sinope 
in  Pontus,  and  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century.  Being  excommunicated 
by  his  father,  it  has  been  said  for  immorality, 
but  more  probably  for  heretical  views,  he 
went  to  Rome ;  but  the  Church  there  refused 
to  receive  him,  and  he  attached  himself  to 
the  heretic  Cerdo.  Tertullian  states  that  he 
afterwards  repented  of  his  errors,  and  obtained 
a  promise  of  readmission  to  the  Church,  on 
condition  that  he  reclaimed  all  whom  he  had 
led  astray ;  but  that  death  overtook  him  while 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  this  condition.    But  in 
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this  story  Tertullian  probably  confounds 
Marcion  with  his  master  Cerdo. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
Marcion's  real  opinions,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  substantially  as  follows : — He 
taught  that  there  were  two  eternal  principles, 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Creator, 
or  Demiurge.  The  latter  was  by  nature  evil, 
and  created  the  world,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  Law,  and  the  God  of  the  Jews;  the 
former  was  the  author  of  the  Grospel,  and 
sent  His  son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  mankind 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge.  Holding 
that  the  body,  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge, 
was  necessarily  evil,  he  denied  the  truth  of 
our  Lord^s  incarnation,  maintaining  that 
Christ's  body  was  a  phantasm  only,  l^e  the 
bodies  assumed  b^  angels  when  they  appeared 
to  men.  This  opinion  he  supported  by  refer- 
ence to  such  texts  as :  **  He  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,"  i.«.,  he  taught  the  ap- 
pearantXy  as  against  the  reality.  Hence  also  he 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  though 
he  seems  to  have  allowed  a  judgment  to  come. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  it  came  from  the 
evil  principle,  he  rejected  the  Old  Testament 
entirely,  and  published  a  book  of  "Anti- 
theses," in  which  he  contrasted  the  precepts 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 

The  New  Testament,  in  principle,  he 
received,  but  it  was  altered  and  mutilated  to 
suit  his  particular  views,  and  reduced  to  two 
divisions :  (1)  The  Gospel,  which  was  a  com- 
pilation founded  mainly  on  St.  Luke's,  and 
(2)  the  Epistles,  ten  in  number.  He  defended 
these  emendations  on  the  ground  that  the 
ori^nal  text  had  become  corrupt,  a  statement 
which  appeared  the  more  plausible  from  the 
number  of  spurious  Gospels,  etc,  then  in  cir- 
culation. 

The  Mardonites  became  very  numerous,  as 
is  evident  from  the  number  of  works  written 
against  them,  as  well  as  from  the  direct 
testimony  of  Justin.  Constantine,  in  326, 
issued  an  edict  against  these  and  other 
heretics,  and  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus, 
tells  us  that  he  converted  ten  thousand  of 
them.  Their  doctrine  of  the  evil  nature  of 
the  body  led  them  to  practise  fasting  and  self- 
denial,  and  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  exclude 
married  persons  from  the  sacraments,  deny- 
ing salvation  to  all  but  the  unmarried.  Some 
of  them  appear  to  have  undergone  martyrdom 
for  their  religion. 

MarconailS.— Asectof  Gnosticsfounded 
by  Marcus,  a  pupil  of  Valentinus.  Marcus 
is  called  by  Irena^us,  Marcus  the  Magician, 
and  seems  to  have  associated  magical  arts 
with  the  rites  of  Christianity.  The  Marco- 
sians  had  many  ai>ocryphal  books  which  they 
held  for  canonical,  and  from  which  they 
selected  fabulous  stories  of  the  childhood  of 
Christ,  still  said  to  be  in  use  among  the 
Greek  monks.  Marcus  used  two  kinds  of 
baptism — a  physical  baptism  for  the  pardon  of 


sin  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  kinr- 
dom  of  the  Demiurge,  and  a  pnenmatical  buf . 
tism,  by  which  the  spiritual  nature  attainc^J 
to  self-consciousness  and  to  perfection,  enUr- 
ing  into  fellowship  with  the  Pleioma.  Tbe 
Marcosians  are  said  to  have  been  the  fir^  to 
practise  the  ceremony  of  extreme  iinctiuaL 
They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  a  large 
sect,  and  were  probably  absorbed  into  the 
Valektinians  [q.v.]. 

Marciui  Anreliu  AntoniJiixs 
VerOB,  Roman  fjnperor,  sucoeeded  hii 
father-in-law,  Antoninus  Pius,  in  161.  He  «3:» 
brought  up  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  wrule 
some  Refieetiona  which  breathe  a  deep  pi^'ty. 
He  was  the  best  of  all  the  Roman  Empexxtri, 
though  in  his  reign  the  Christians  suffered 
a  bitter  persecution,  Justin  Martyr  being  cne 
of  its  victims.  This  persecution  was  not  the 
result  of  cruelty  but  of  convicti<m ;  the  Em- 

Serors,  as  conservators  of  the  State,  must  put 
own  those  who,  from  whatever  motives,  wt-rs 
to  all  appearance  working  for  the  subversoa 
of  it.  IVofessor  F.  D.  Maurice  gives  us  thij 
estimate  of  Marcus  Aurelius*s  charact^  ^^EeeU- 
sioitieal  History,  page  350]  :  "  I  cannot  donU 
that  it  was  the  piety  of  the  Emperor  Mar«.t:i 
Aurelius— his  genuine  unaffected  piety,  a^ 
well  as  his  desire  of  upholding  the  State 
which  bad  been  committed  to  hu  care — thiit 
led  him  to  feel  more  strongly,  and  act  mc<iv' 
severely,  against  the  Chnstians  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  No  one  felt  more  keenly 
and  bitterly  than  he  did  the  decay  of  otonl 
strength  among  his  people:  few  saw  more 
clearly  that  moral  strengUi  must  be  groundtd 

upon  faith  in  the  invisible If  his 

subjects  had  lost  so  much  of  their  fiuthin  the 
gods  already,  so  much  of  their  sense  of  lisrbt 
and  wrong,  what  a  crime  it  must  be  to  wske 
them  more  irreligious  still !  to  take  from  thcia 
the  sanctions  upon  which  their  conduct  d«- 
pended !  Were  not  the  Christians  doing  this  f 
were  they  not  teaching  citizens  and  eren 
slaves  to  despise  the  gods  ?  >^*bat  a  datr 
must  it  be  for  him  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
stop  such  an  infection,  to  preserre  and 
strengthen  the  internal  lijfe  of  the  Empire*.  a» 
the  only  means  of  preserving  its  external 
machinery  I  So,  I  believe,  he  reasoned,  and 
such  reasoning  led  him  to  be  a  peraecntor.  . 
.  .  He  was  not  a  superstitious  man:  be 
laboured  hard  to  deliver  himself  from  super> 
stition,  and  to  preserve  at  once  an  awe,  and  an 
affection,  for  the  Divine  Power.  He  thoo^t, 
as  most  statesmen  and  philosophers  do.  that 
the  common  people  must  be  supeistitioii*  in 
order  to  be  moral ;  that  fear  of  the  future  mnjt 
be  the  chief  means  of  keeping  them  right** 
Whenever  any  national  culamity  befel  tbe 
country,  it  was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  who  were  indignant  at  the  toleration  d 
a  new  religion,  and  an  earthquake,  famine,  or 
pestilence  could  only  be  removed  by  the 
shedding  of  Christian  blood.    Thus,  when,  in 
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165,  Lodufl  Yenu,  the  colleague  of  MarcuB, 
returned  £rom  his  Parthiaii  campaign,  his 
fioldien  brought  back  a  pestilential  disoixier 
of  great  malignity  which  raged  several  years, 
and  in  169  ti^ere  was  an  inundation  of  the 
Tiber:  both  were  visited  on  the  Christians. 
The  legend  of  the  Thundkrinq  Legzoi?  [q.v.] 
makes  him  to  be  changed  in  his  views,  but 
proUbly  his  animosity  to  Christianity  lasted 
till  his  death.    [Pebsbcutions.] 

Varctis  Snffeniciui. — One  of  the  stout- 
estapholders  of  the  Greek  Church  aguinst  Papal 
claims.  He  was  bom  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
te«jDth  century,  taught  rhetoric  for  some  time, 
va£  elected  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  and  chosen 
iis  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Council 
of  Ferrara,  1438,  at  which  an  attempt 
ras  made  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  The  chief  points  of  difference 
between  them  were  concerning  the  use  of  un- 
learened  bread,  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Pri- 
mcy  of  the  Pope.  A  fonnula  of  union  was 
Iravn  up  and  subscribed  July,  1439,  Harcus 
being  almost  the  only  one  to  refuse.  On  his 
retQm  to  the  East  he  continued  to  write  against 
:he  Council  and  the  Latins  till  his  death,  in 
1447.  Among  his  works  are  a  tract  on  the 
^Vnsccration  of  the  Eucharist,  epistles  against 
hii  Latin  claims,  two  circular  letters  addressed 

0  all  Christendom  against  the  Council,  a 
>)Dfe68ion  of  Elaith,  a  tract  concerning  the 
^^rocession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc. 

Xargoliouth,  Moses  [b,  1820,  d,  1881], 
vu  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  but  was  con- 
•vrted  to  Christianity,  and  became  Vicar  of 
Uttle  Linford,  Bucks.  He  wrote  The  Poetry 
fihi  Pentateuchy  The  Lord* 8  Prayer  no  Adapt- 
ng  ofExUting  Jewish  Petitions,  etc. 

Sariolatry. — Of  the  worship  of  the 
Dother  of  our  Xord  there  Ib  no  trace  either 
Q  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  first  three  or 
our  centuries.  In  the  earliest  Church  hymns 
here  is  no  hint  of  it.    Daniel's  Thesaurus, 

1  o^llection  of  Greek  hymns  dating  from 
he  third  century  to  the  twelfth,  ordy  has 
vo,  and  these  are  confessedly  of  late  date. 
'n  the  festival  of  the  Greek  Church  com- 
Qcmorating  the  Epiphany  of  Christ  as  God 
it  His  Bap^sm  there  is,  of  course,  no  connec- 
ion  with  the  history  of  the  Virgin ;  it  was 
hroQgh  that  of  the  Nativity  that  error  first 
^n  to  creep  in.  When  the  Council  of 
'Ephesus  had  truly  decided  that  Christ  is  not 
lindwl,  and  therefore  that  the  Virgin  might 
f^  called  T%eotoko»,  opportunity  was  given  for 
ba.se  of  the  truth,  and  one  title  after  another 
•»  can  to  be  lavished  upon  her :  **  Surpassingly 
luly."  '»AU  holy,"  "Lady,"  "Queen."  It 
ras,  in  fact,  overlooked  that  the  glory  of  the 
Jiiamation  lay  in  its  wonderful  condescension, 
nd  that  the  glory  of  all  connected  with  Christ 
I.V  solely  and  exclusively  in  what  ffe  is. 
Ttui  Evangelist  had  declared  as  much  when 


he  pointedly  traced  the  genealogy  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  through  Kahab,  and  through 
"her  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Uriah." 

Another  source  of  the  worship  of  Mary 
is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  monasticism : 
the  adoration  of  the  Mother  of  God  became 
absorbed  in  that  of  the  "Ever  Virgin." 
Christendom  came  to  regard  its  pattern  life, 
not  as  found  in  the  home  of  Nazareth,  in  holy 
wedded  love  and  parental  care,  but  in  the 
solitary  life  of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the 
early  Latin  h}'mns  which  sang  her  praise 
dwelt  on  her  virginity,  that  was  **  the  birth 
which  became  GU)d."  Still,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  one  of  the  Ambrosian  hymns 
is  addressed  to  her.  Scripture  failing  to  fur- 
nish material  for  adoration,  fancy  supplied 
its  place,  and  invented  the  stories  of  her  Im- 
maculate Conception  and  of  her  Assumption, 
and  out  of  these  was  created  a  new  worship — 
the  worship  of  a  great  goddess,  unknown  to 
Scripture  or  to  history.  Eigures  were  made 
of  her,  decked  in  vulgar  gold  and  tawdry 
finery,  and  before  them  were  poured  out 
prayers  as  to  one  comprising  in  herself  all 
that  was  beneficent  in  man,  all  that  was 
tender  and  pure  in  woman,  all  that  is  gracious 
in  God.  As  a  consequence  it  followed  that 
God  was  robbed  of  His  true  glory.  The 
compassion  and  infinite  tenderness  which  the 
Gospels  reveal  in  Christ  were  taken  from  Him, 
and  He  was  only  thought  of  as  a  stem  and 
avenging  Judge.  The  love  of  the  Father  was 
forgotten  in  that  of  the  mother;  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Comforter,  in  those  of  "  our  Lady 
of  Pity,"  "  our  Lady  of  Good  Help,"  '*  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows."  The  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  weie  placed  in  some  distant  heaven 
where  they  took  little  concern  of  the  affairs  of 
earth,  where  they  were  worshipped  indeed 
with  formal  worship;  but  the  heartfelt  worship 
of  friend  speaking  to  friend  was  kept  for  the 
mighty  mother,  whose  intercession  was  all 
powerful,  whose  help  was  always  ready.  Thus 
the  rise  and  development  of  Mariolatry  were 
simultaneous  with  an  obscuration  of  the  true 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  especially  of  that 
truly  human  nature  in  the  Saviour  which  the 
human  heart  craves  for,  and  which  is  the  true 
preservative  against  errors  of  this  kind. 

Markf  Bishop  op  Arethvsa. — ^One  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  Arians  in  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Sirmium  in  352,  and  was  charged 
with  drawing  up  the  confession  of  faith  made 
there,  and  afterwards  on  several  occasions  he 
engaged  himself  in  the  defence  of  Arianism. 
It  is  said  that  he  saved  Julianas  life  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  not- 
withstanding which  service  he  was  put  to 
death  when  Julian  came  to  the  throne  for 
having  pulled  down  a  heathen  temple. 
He  was  dragged  about  the  streets,  tossed  in 
the  air,  and  caught  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
points  of  their  swords,  and  finally,  after  being 
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covered  all  over  with  honey,  was  tied  to  a 
post  and  left  to  bo  devoured  by  the  flies.  On 
account  of  the  suppoi-t  he  had  given  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  he  has  never  been 
canonised,  nor  reckoned  as  one  of  the  martyrs. 

ICark  of  Ephesiui.    [Ma&cus  Euoeni- 

cus.] 

BEark's  Day,  St. — A  festival  celebrated 
on  April  25th,  in  honour  of  the  Evangelist. 
St.  Mark  was  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
was  probably  converted  by  St.  Peter,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  travels  as  interpreter 
and  amanuensis.  St.  Mark,  being  sent  into 
Egypt  by  the  Apostle,  founded  a  Christian 
Church  at  Alexandria,  of  which  he  became  the 
first  bishop.  It  is  said  that  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom about  Easter  time  in  the  year  68. 

BEarloraty  Avorsrix,  was  bom  at  Bar-le- 
Duc,  in  Lorraine,  in  1596.  He  was  educated 
in  an  Augustinian  convent,  becaine  a  Friar 
in  1524,  and  nine  years  after  was  made  Prior 
of  a  monastery  at  Bourg^,  where  he  became 
well  known  as  a  very  learned  man  and  a  great 
preacher ;  but  in  1535  he  joined  the  Reformed 
Church  and  fled  to  Geneva.  He  became  a 
preacher  near  Lausanne,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  village  of  Vevey  in  Switzerland. 
Afterwards,  being  recalled  to  France,  he  be- 
came minister  at  Paris  and  at  Rouen.  In  the 
latter  town  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants,  and  after  the  massacre  of  Yassy 
in  March,  1562,  they  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  established  their  own  religion.  In 
October  the  town  was  recaptured  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Karlorat  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  burnt  in  front  of  his 
own  church  by  order  of  Montmorency  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  Marlorat  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Genesis,  the  Psalrais,  Isaiah,  and 
the  New  Testament,  parts  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

ICaronites.  — A  oommnnity  of  Syrian 
Christians  whose  head-quarters  is  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  They  say  that  they  derive  their 
name  from  a  monk  named  Maro,  who  col- 
lected a  number  of  followers  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  placed  them  in  a  monastery  on  the 
Oron^,  which  he  named  after  himself.  In 
the  seventh  century  this  sect  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  opposition  by  the  Greek 
Church,  to  take  refuge  in  Lebanon,  and  so 
this  name  was  taken  by  the  whole  population 
of  the  mountains.  In  many  respects  their 
ritual  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  they  pre- 
served their  individuality  and  independence. 
But  during  the  Crusades  they  established  some 
sort  of  relations  with  the  Latin  Church,  and 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  they  formally 
joined  the  Roman  Communion,  and  consented 
to  be  under  the  government  of  the  Pope. 
But  even  so  they  obtained  certain  rights 
of  their  own,  such  as  communion  in  both 
kinds,  the  marriage  of  their  clergy,  and  the 


Mass  in  their  own  Temacalar.  Pope 
Gregory  founded  a  monastery  on  the  Qmhxial 
Mount  at  Rome,  and  attached  to  it  a  colkg*- 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  Maronitea.  Youtas 
are  educated  there  by  the  Jesuits,  and  then 
sent  to  their  own  country.  They  have  tb^ir 
patriarch,  archbishop,  bisho]>s,  and  about  l^ 
curates ;  but  the  population  is  so  opprefc^d  br 
the  Turks  that  all  the  clergy  are  obliged  io 
work  for  their  living.  They  now  say  Mass  in  • 
Latin,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel,  vhkh 
is  read  in  Arabic,  the  common  language  of  the 
people.  Their  population  is  now  about  200.0iHi. 
Every  man  is  armed,  and  their  army  w&i  u 
great  perfection  at  one  time.  In  1860,  how- 
ever, they  were  attacked  by  the  D&usss  [q.^.  j» 
a  tribe  Uving  near  them,  and  although  far 
superior  in  point  of  numbers  to  their  invadtcrs 
their  capital  was  destroyed  and  the  inhabttanLs 
massacred.  They  are  a  fine-looking  pe(»f.4e, 
and  very  hospitable,  especially  towards  Euro- 
peans. 

ICaroty  Cl£ment,  relinonB  poet,  was 
bom  at  Cahors  in  1495.  He  liv^  at  the 
Court  of  Frands  I.,  and  was  a  favourite  with 
Margaret)  Queen  of  Navarre;  but  fell  into 
disg^race,  and,  turning  Calviniit^  went  to 
Geneva.  He  soon  returned  to  Lyoot,  abjoTEd 
Calvinism,  and  served  under  Francis  I.  in 
tiie  Italian  campaign  of  1535.  He  after^ 
wards  began  to  translate  paalms  into  French 
which  became  very  popular  at  the  Court,  and 
he  was  called  *'  the  prince  of  poets  and  the 
poet  of  prinbes."  He  has  left  his  name  to  a 
style  of  poetry  called  Marotique.  The  first 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1541. 
and  dedicated  to  the  King  and  the  ladies 
of  France.  A  second  edition,  with  a  p^ef3M^e 
by  Calvin,  appeared  in  1543;  but  was  con- 
demned by  the  Sorbcmne,  and  Marot  retired 
to  Turin,  where  he  died  in  poverty  in  1544. 

ICarriage. — ^When  Christ  came  on  earth 
marriage  had  come  to  be  regarded  amon? 
Jews  and  Gentiles  as  merely  a  civil  oontTBct : 
and  in  consequence  divorce  was  easily  t«  be 
procured.  Christ  taught  the  sacrednesi  of  the 
marriage  bond ;  and  forbade  divorce,  exoept 
on  the  ground  of  adultery.  Henceforth  aH 
marriages  were  considered,  like  that  of  our  fir^ 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  as  sanctioned  by  God 
Himself.  St.  Paul  compares  the  maniagv 
bond  to  the  union  between  Christ  and  His 
Church :  and  in  all  ages  of  the  Chnrdi  matri- 
mony has  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  rit«, 
performed  in  the  sight  of  God.  Thns  St. 
Ignatius  writes, "  It  becomes  those  who  manr, 
and  those  that  are  given  in  marriage,  to  take 
this  yoke  upon  them  with  the  consent  or  the 
direction  of  the  Church,  tiiat  their  manias 
may  be  according  to  the  wiU  of  God,  and  not 
their  own  lusts."  Tertullian  says,  "Ho* 
shall  I  sufficiently  set  forth  tiie  happiness  ai 
the  marriage  which  the  Church  bru^s  about 
by  her  procurement,  which  the  Encfaai^ 
oonfirms,  which  angels   report  when  doo^ 
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od  the  Fftther  ratifies."  In  Buch  pas- 
ftges  we  have  recorded  the  commencement 
f  that  ecclesiastical  control  in  domestic 
ifaiis  which  the  Church  early  began  to 
xexdse.  But  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
ine,  when  religious  fervour  began  to  cool 
.a<i  discipline  to  grow  lax,  some  Chris- 
ians  were  married  by  the  civil  power,  with- 
<at  any  religious  ceremony:  and  as  this 
practice  in  after  ages  showed  a  tendency  to 
ncrease,  laws  were  passed  both  in  the  East 
A.D.  900]  and  West  [a.d.  8001  ordaining 
hkt  marriages  be  contracted  as  religious  cere- 
rionies  with  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  and 
hat  a  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  was 
0  follow  the  marriage  rite.  This  law,  al- 
hough  frequently  ignored,  as  far  as  the 
Locharist  was  concerned,  continued  in  force 
n  England  until  the  Commonwealth,  when 
Qjrnage  was  declared  by  the  State  to  be 
aerely  a  civil  contract.  At  the  Sestoration, 
he  religious  character  of  the  marriage  rite 
ras  again  recognised  by  the  civil  law ;  and 
he  present  Rubric,  advising  a  celebration  of 
he  Holy  Communion,  was  added  to  the 
jutniage  service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  A  change  in  the  English  law  of 
naniage  was  made  by  the  Act  6  and  7 
^Vill.  IV.  c.  85,  whereby  marriages  might 
)e  performed  in  three  ways,  viz. :  either 
n  the  parish  church ;  or  in  some  regis- 
ered  place  of  worship ;  or  in  the  registrar's 
>ffice,  without  any  religious  ceremony.  The 
rharch  of  England,  while  recognising  the 
rahdity  of  the  last-mentioned,  yet  by  her 
caching  strongly  disapproves  of  them.  More- 
)ver,  in  1868,  a  Royal  Commisnon  reported 
hat  **It  is  both  the  wisdom  and  the  duty 
ti  the  State  to  associate  its  legislation  with 
the  religious  habits  and  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ianction  of  a  religious  ceremony  for  the 
oarria^e  contract."  The  percentage  of  civil 
iDarriages  is  very  small;  in  1878  it  was  11*6, 
vhile  that  of  marriages  performed  in  places 
)f  worship  was  88*4. 

Marriage  Laws. — In  all  civilised  countries 
laws  have  been  passed  regulating  marriage. 
rhese  laws  have  differed  in  different  countries 
md  at  different  times,  but  their  object  has 
''e«i  identical — viz. :  to  prevent  incest,  and 
io  goard  against  injury  either  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  or  to  individuals.  The 
Jf^ith  eode  is  contained  in  Leviticus  xviii. 
^t  is  on  this  chapter  that  "The  table  of 
tindred  and  affinity,  wherein  whosoever  are 
reUled  are  forbidden  in  Scripture  and  our 
aw8  to  marry  together,"  in  the  Book  of 
["ommon  Prayer,  is  founded.  Of  late  years  a 
rrwt  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  pro- 
libitiou  to  marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
Fhe  argument  from  Scripture  has  been  oon- 
iucted  with  great  heat  upon  both  sides,  and 
nany  good  men  have  be^  found  upon  each 
ode  of  it :  the  moral  and  social  argument  also 
kfinuts  of  being  very  strongly  stated  upon 


both  sides,  and  at  the  last  division  upon  the 
subject  even  such  a  body  as  the  House  of 
Lonls  was  very  nearly  equally  divided.  Such 
marriages  are  at  the  present  time  legal  in  all 
the  British  colonies,  in  most  Protestant  Con- 
tinental nations,  and  in  the  United  States. 
In  England  the  passing  of  Lord  Lynd- 
huist's  Act  in  1836  has  led  to  considerable 
misconception :  it  has  been  held  by  some 
that  that  Act  first  rendered  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  unlawful,  they  being 
previously  lawful ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Previous  to  that  Act,  such  marriages  could 
not  be  declared  invalid  until  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  had  pronounced  sentence  upon  them; 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  simply  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  sentence  of  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  and  declared  all  such  unions  to  be 
void,  and  their  offspring  illegitimate. 

The  Roman  code,  as  regards  marriage, 
was  nearly  identical  with  the  Levitical  law : 
an  innovation  was  made  legalisinp^  marriage 
with  a  brother's  daughter,  but  this  was  done 
to  enable  Claudius  to  mATry  his  niece,  Agrip- 
pina,  and  was  never  received  with  favour  by 
the  people.  Marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  and  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife 
were  admissible.  When  the  Emperors  became 
Christians  the  Roman  law  of  marriage  was 
brought  into  accordance  with  ecclesiastical 
feeling.  Constantias,  in  339,  forbade,  under 
a  penalty  of  death,  marriage  with  a  niece; 
and,  in  364,  forbade  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  and  with  a  deceased 
brother's  wife.  This  continued  to  be  the 
civil  law  of  the  Empire,  though  the  Em- 
peror Honorius  infringed  it  by  marrying 
successively  two  sisters.  Marriages  between 
first  cousins  were  forbidden  by  the  earliest 
Roman  law;  were  subsequently  considered 
lawful,  but  were  condemned  by  Theodosius 
in  384;  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  they  were  sanctioned  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West. 

By  a  law  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  about  a.d.  627,  marriage  was  for- 
bidden between  a  sponsor  and  a  godchild,  on 
the  ground  of  spiritual  relationship.  The 
Church  in  various  Councils  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  law,  and  extended  its  application : 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  marriages  were  for- 
bidden between  sponsors  and  the  godchild,  or 
its  parents;  between  the  baptiser  and  the 
baptised,  or  parents  of  the  baptised ;  between 
the  presenter  for  confirmation  and  the  can- 
didate, or  parents  of  the  candidate. 

Second  marriages  were  regarded  as  invalid 
by  the  Novatianist  and  Montanist  heresies : 
but  the  Church  in  the  8th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  condemned  the  Novatian 
opinion.  Marriages  between  Christians  and 
unbelievers  were  forbidden  by  the  early 
Church,  which  refused  to  solemnise  such 
marriages,  though  it  did  not  dispute  their 
validity;  resort  had,  in  such  cases,  to  be 
made  to  the  civil  power.    There  have  been 
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several  notable  instances  of  such  unions  being 
the  means  ot  great  good ;  e.g.  Monica,  Queens 
Bertha  and  Ethelburga,  and  Clothilda,  who 
were  all  married  to  unbelievers. 

From  very  early  times  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages  marriages  were  not  solemnised  on 
Sundays,  or  on  fasts  and  vigils.  The  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent  was  that 
marriages  are  not  to  take  place  &t>m  Advent 
to  Epiphany,  or  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  the 
Octave  of  Easter.  In  England  the  law  of 
the  country  allows  marriages  on  any  day  in 
the  year.  The  morning  was  originally  the 
time  for  marriage,  because  the  parties  were 
to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  fasting. 
The  hours  for  marriage  in  this  country  have, 
by  an  Act  passed  in  1886,  been  extended  from 
8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  On  the  laws  of  Cblxbact 
and  Divorce  see  under  those  heads.  The 
principal  marriage  ceremonies  have  been  de- 
rived frotn  the  heathen  customs ;  they  were : 
the  arrhaj  or  espousal  gifts,  an  earnest  or  pledge 
that  marriage  should  be  completed ;  the  ring, 
betokening  fidelity ;  the  dowry,  the  sum  of 
money  agreed  to  be  paid  over  to  the  bride. 
AU  these  took  place  at  the  betrothaL  In  the 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
an  oblation,  or  offering,  was  made  by  the 
contracting  parties ;  the  benediction  is  given 
by  the  priest :  the  bride  lb  veiled,  as  a  sign 
that  she  confines  herself  to  her  husband ;  ti^e 
veil  was  in  some  Eastern  countries  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  dress  of  married  women.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  whole  ceremony  is  called 
"  the  veiling  " ;  while  in  the  West  it  was 
known  as  "  the  crowning,"  from  the  custom 
of  placing  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the  newly, 
married.  Other  ceremonies  were  the  joining 
of  hands  and  the  giving  of  a  kiss. 

Harriott,  Charles,  B.D.  [b,  1810,  d, 
1857],  an  Oxford  divine  of  the  Tractarian 
School.  He  was  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  succeeded 
Newman  as  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's ;  was  j  oint  editor 
of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  and  author  of 
several  theological  treatises.  Dr.  Newman 
makes  a  very  touching  allusion  to  him  in  the 
account  of  Ms  joining  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Harriott,  Wharton  Booth  [&.  1825,  d, 
1871],  Assistant  Master  of  Eton  College, 
author  of  Vestiarium  Anglieanum,  a  work  upon 
Church  vestments ;  and  also  articles  in  Smith's 
Dictionaries  of  Christian  Biography  and  An- 
tiquities. 

ICarrow  Controversy.  [Scotland, 
Church  of.] 

ICarsden,  Samuel  p.  1764,  d.  1838],  was 
brought  up  as  a  Wesleyan,  but  joined  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  1794  went  out  to 
Australia  as  Chaplain  to  the  penal  colony.  He 
applied  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for 
help,  but  did  not  obtain  it.  He  was  joined  by 
two  laymen,  William  Hill  and  John  King, 
and  the  three  together  founded  a  mission  in 
New  Zealand. 


ICamlL,  Herbert  [6.  1757,  d.  1839].  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambnd^t',  *A 
which  he  became  Fellow  and  Lady  Marg-Aivt 
Professor  of  Divinity,  was  made  Biahop  uf  Lk&. 
daJS  in  1816,  and  of  Peterborough  in  1^I^. 
Bishop  Marsh  revived  the  ruridecaDal  oflioe  x 
his  diocese,  and  rendered  it  very  useful  b\ 
conferences  in  which  both  laymen  and  ckhcj 
take  part,  and  of  which  the  bishop  is  the  pivw 
sident.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  origin  of 
Diocesan  Confereoces,  which  at  the  prasts&t 
time  are  exerting  so  considerable  an  inflaeoce. 
Bishop  Marsh's  writings,  thoughlaz^geiy  soper- 
seded  by  later  works,  are  very  valuable  fur 
two  reasons :  they  are  learned  and  calm  of 
judgment ;  and  secondly,  they  direct  the  vxv 
towards  a  better  criticism  than  had  hitheito 
prevailed.  They  are :  Tks  AuthemticUy  a/  Ou 
Five  Books  of  Moses ;  Zeetares  on  tAe  CrU*^ 
eism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bihie;  Introim" 
tion  to  the  New  Testament ;  and  a  tranriatwin 
of  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tene- 
ment. One  act  of  the  Biahop  exposed  him  t<» 
severe  criticism.  He  was  a  determined  opgo- 
nent  of  Calvinism,  and  he  drew  up  a  series  of 
test  questions  to  be  put  to  a  candidate  for  tbe 
ministry,  for  which  Sydney  Smith  attecbiJ 
him  vehemently  in  the  Edinburgh  Benev. 

Xamliallt  Stephen,  one  of  ^e  Smec- 
tymnuans  [Calamt,  EnicuKn],  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  He  also  assisted  greatly  in  drawing 
up  a  catalogue  of  fundamental  doctrines  as  a 
basis  of  toleration,  and  was  made  a  Trjer.  Ha 
died  in  1655,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  his  remains  were  removed  at  the 
Restoration.  His  sermons  are  very  eloqoent. 
The  chief  are  Reformation  and  Iksolaii9A^ 
Sacred  Panegyrics,  Of  the  Baptising  of  Infant*^ 
Right  Understanding  of  the  Times.  He  also 
wrote  A  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism. 

ICaralLaU,  Rev.  T.  W.  M.,  EnpliA 
clergyman,  and  Roman  Catholic  convert  TA. 
1815,  d.  18771.  He  was  educated  at  Trinitr 
College,  Cambridge,  and  became  rector  (A 
Swallowcliffe,  Wilts,  but  joined  the  Boman 
Church  in  1848.  Before  doing  so  be  wrote 
a  learned  work.  Notes  on  the  Oathoiie  Epis^ 
pate.  Afterwards  he  became  an  Inspector  of 
Schools.  His  History  of  Christian  Mitmm 
ia  much  valued  by  his  co-religionists. 

Ign.'t^lt^tia.Tt,  Joshua  [h.  1768,  d.  183?. 
a  great  missionary,  was  a  Baptist  Until  his 
twenty-sixth  year  he  was  a  weaver,  then  be- 
came a  schoolmaster,  and  in  1799  sailed  for 
India  with  Mr.  Ward,  his  wife,  and  two  othf^^. 
and  joined  William  Carey  ("Carbt,  Wolum] 
at  Serampore.  Here  he  laboured  for  neariy 
forty  years.  In  1800  he  and  Mrs.  ManhtiBiB 
opened  two  boarding  schools*  the  pTwxfd»  of 
which  amounted  to  £1,000  per  annnm,  and 
afterwards  to  £2.000.  He  devoted  this,  hov- 
ever,  to  the  support  of  the  mission,  keeping 
only  £200  him-<af.    With  the  help  of  Ou«r 
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and  Ward,  he  opened  a  college  for  the  instruc- 
tion  of  the  natives.  He  edited  native  and 
ftnylinh  papers,  and  published  a  Chinese 
vvKion  of  the  Bible,  and  a  key  to  the  Chinese 
hngiiage.     [See  further  under  Missions.] 

XartiAnayy  John,  a  Benedictine  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  bom  at  Sever 
Cap,  in  the  diocese  of  Aire,  in  Grascony,  a.d. 
1617,  and   died  in  Paris  in  1717.      He  was 
admitted  Benedictine  at  Toulouse  in  August, 
1663.     He   applied  himself  to  the   study  of 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Scriptural  criticism,  and 
pablidied  a  new  edition  of  St.  Jerome^s  works 
in  five  volumes,  about  which  he  had  disputes 
with  Bichard  Simon  and  other  writers.     In 
two  booka  against    Father   Pezron    he'  de- 
fended the   authenticity  and  chronology  of 
the    Hebrew    Text  of    the  Old    Testament. 
He  published  the  old  Latin  version  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  with  French  notes  ;   his- 
tirical    tracts   to    prove    the    inspiration  of 
the  canonical  books ;  a  treatise  of  the  books 
within  the  Canon ;  a  tract  for  expounding  the 
Holy  Scripture ;  St.  Jerome's  life,  and  three 
pailters  of  this  Father  translated  into  French 
vith  notes ;  an  analytical  harmony  of  a  great 
many  obscure  passages  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
an  Eaaay  on  Translation ;  and  the  New  Testa- 
moii  with  notes  taken  wholly  froia  the  Scrip- 
tttre,  in  two  volumes. 

Kfurtin  IKarprelate  Controversy. 

ocMsioned  by  the  publication,  in  1688  and 
\5S9,  of  a  series  of  seven  tracts,  purport- 
in?  to  have  been  written  by  Martin  Mar- 
preUu,  Gentleman^  who  is  supposed  to  have 
Wn  Henry  Barrowe.  The  author  attacked 
the  English  prelacy  with  much  wit  and 
^our,  and  the  tracts  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  storm  of  controversy. 

Xartm,  Popsb.    [Popes.] 

Hartiit,  St.,  Bishop  of  Braga,  in  Por- 
togal,  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was 
born  in  Pannonia,  took  leave  of  his  country 
vhen  young,  and  travelled  into  Palestine ; 
itmx  hence  made  a  voyage  into  Galicia,  where 
be  converted  Theodemirus,  .an  Arian  prince ; 
wd  having  been  some  time  Abbot  of  Dumes, 
oear  Biaga,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Episcopal 
Chair.  He  probably  died  in  680,  and  is 
celebrated  in  the  Koman  Church  on  March 
30th.  Among  his  works  are  Formula  vita 
^onenta  ;  I)e  Moribtu,  a  tract  consisting  of  a 
^ea  of  maxims  gathered  from  various 
•0UTC8B,  which  may  contain  some  of  Seneca's 
lost  works ;  a  collection  of  twenty-five  canons 
patf«d  in  the  Eastern  Church,  etc. 

Xartilly  St.,  Bishop  of  Tours,  was  bom 
at  Sabaria,  in  Hungary,  about  316.  While 
yet  a  child  his  parents  removed  to  Pavia»  where 
he  was  educated.  He  from  infancy  wished  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Church,  though  his 
parents  were  idolaters,  and  at  ten  years  of 
^e  became  a  catechumen.  In  331  an  order 
was  issued  that  ail  soldiers*  sons  should  bear 


arms.  Martinis  father  was  a  military  tribune, 
and  the  saint  was  forced  to  give  up  his  hopes 
of  entering  the  Church,  and  became  a  soldier. 
He  was  baptised  and  preserved  his  innocence 
in  spite  of  the  many  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  After  several  years'  service  he 
quitted  the  camp,  and  went  to  St.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers,  who  wished  to  ordain  him  deacon, 
but,  not  being  able  to  conquer  his  humility, 
made  him  exorcist.  He  retired  into  a 
monastery  in  Milan,  and  in  360  founded  the 
lirst  in  France  at  Locociagum,  now  Licug^. 
Here  he  is  said  to  have  wrought  many  miracles. 
In  371  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Tours.  He  re- 
sided at  first  near  the  church,  but  afterwards 
retired  to  a  monastery  two  miles  off,  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Marmoutier,  which  belongs 
to  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur.  He  showed 
great  zeal  for  the  Church  by  overthrowing 
tile  ancient  pagan  temples  in  his  diocese, 
and  erecting  churches  in  their  place.  He  died 
Nov.  1 1th,  397|  and  his  fame  must  have  spread 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  for  the  church  of 
San  Martino  in  Monte,  in  Rome,  existed 
within  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  was 
dedicated  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  best  known  of  the  legends  about  St. 
Martin  is,  that  when  a  soldier  he  divided  his 
cloak  with  a  naked  beggar.  This  cloak  was 
for  long  one  of  the  most  valued  of  French 
relics,  and  was  carried  as  a  banner  in  war.  It 
is  said  that  the  word  **  chapel,"  French  chapeUe^ 
is  derived  from  *'cape,"  French  ehape,  meaning 
the  tent  in  which  St.  Martin's  cloak  was 
preserved,  and  that  "chaplain"  or  ehapelain  is 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  care  of  it. 

ICarj^B,  Henrt,  a  great  missionary,  was 
bom  at  iruro,  1781,  the  son  of  a  miner  who 
had  risen  to  be  h^  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office. 
Henry  was  educated  at  the  Truro  Grammar- 
school,  and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as 
candidate  for  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  which  he  just  &iled  to  obtain. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1801  was  Senior  Wrangler. 
The  death  of  his  father,  in  1799,  had  turned 
his  thoughts  to  religion ;  he  realised  that  the 
distinction  he  had  gained  was  inadequate 
to  bring  him  happiness,  and  in  1802  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  beKX)me  a  missionary,  following 
the  example  of  David  Brainerd,  the  story  of 
whose  life  had  much  impressed  him.  While 
preparing  for  ordination  he  employed  his 
time  as  Tutor  at  Cambridge,  whei-e  he  had 
been  elected  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Ho 
was  ordained  in  1803,  and  became  Curate  at 
Lolworth  tin  1805,  when  he  started  for  India 
as  a  chaplain  of  the  East  India  Company.  He 
arrived  at  Calcutta  in  April,  1806,  but  did  not 
go  to  his  appointed  station  at  Dinapore  till 
September,  in  consequence  of  a  fever  which 
attacked  him  immediately  upon  his  arrival, 
and  in  which  he  was  tended  by  other  English 
missionaries.     He  was  on  the  most  cordial 
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terms  with  Garey,  who  writes  delightfoUy 
about  him.  His  work  daring  his  missionary 
life  was  carried  on  at  Dinapore  and  Gawnpore, 
where  he  laboured  among  the  English  soldiers 
and  residents,  preached  to  the  natives,  and 
made  for  them  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed 
that  he  set  about  a  translation  of  the  same 
into  Persian.  Not  satisfied  with  the  results 
he  prepared  to  take  a  journey  into  Persia  in 
order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  language,  and 
in  January,  1811,  he  embarked  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  went  to 
8hiraz,  where  he  completed  his  translation, 
and  also  translated  the  Psalms.  Martyn  was 
welcomed  by  the  Mahometans  of  Shiraz,  and 
invited  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  their 
chief,  which  lasted  for  a  long  time  and  pro- 
duced no  very  satisfactory  results.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Tebriz,  the  residence  of 
the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
who  treated  him  with  hospitality,  and  under- 
took the  publication  of  the  New  Testament 
translation,  which  was  completed  in  February, 
1812.  Here,  again,  Martyn  was  engaged  in 
discussions  with  Mahometan  priests,  and  this 
time  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  him  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  Ambassador.  On  his 
recovery  from  a  severe  fever,  by  whidi  he  was 
again  attacked  at  Tebriz,  Martyn  decided  on 
going  to  Constantinople  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, as  his  health  did  not  permit  of  his  re- 
suming his  work  without  a  period  of  rest 
He  also  hoped  to  induce  a  lady.  Miss  Lydia 
Grenfell,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached, 
to  accompany  him  back  to  India  on  his  return. 
He  travelled  as  far  as  Tocat  with  rapidly  de- 
creasing strength,  and  here  he  died,  in  October, 
1812,  with  none  but  strangers  to  attend  him. 
He  was  buried  at  Tocat  in  the  Armenian 
cemetery. 

Xar^yr. — ^This  word  is  Greek  for  a  "  wit- 
ness," and  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  to  our  Lord,  "  Jesus  Christ  the  &ithf ul 
witness"  [Gr.  martyr].  In  common  Chris- 
tian usage  the  word  is  confined  to  one 
who  Buffers  death  by  reason  of  his  witness 
or  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
According  to  this  use  of  the  word,  the  first 
Christian  martyr  was  St.  Stephen,  and  we 
learn  by  St.  Paul's  confession  of  the  part 
which  he  took  in  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians at  Jerusalem  [Acts  zxvi.  10]  that  there 
were  others  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  persecution  which  followed  St.  Stephen's 
death.  Each  outburst  of  persecution— and 
they  were  many — added  many  noble  names  to 
the  list  of  witnesses,  and  each  Church  jealously 
preserved  the  memory  of  those,  its  sons  and 
daughters,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear 
unto  themselves.  That  subsequent  generations 
might  be  fortified  to  bear  the  same  noble  wit- 
ness, if  called  upon  to  do  so,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  fortitude,  steps  were  taken  to 
record  in   minute  detail  the  droumstances 


connected  with  their  trials,  the  qaestioiis  pot  to 
them,  the  answers  they  made,  and  whatever 
passed  during  their  examination,  impri^cn- 
ment,  and  execution.  These  **  gesta  mart^Tum  ' 
were  read  during  the  time  of  Divine  Serrice 
on  the  day  on  which  their  death  was  com- 
memorated— a  day  which  was  beantifnUv 
called  their  birthday,  as  the  day  on  whicii 
they  were  bom  to  endless  life.  These  com- 
memorations frequently  took  place  at  th« 
tombs  of  the  mart^TS.  On  these  days  it  wss 
customary  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  fr 
which  the  constancy  and  faithfulness  of  the 
martyr  was  held  up  for  the  imitation  of  the 
congregation.  It  would  appear  that  shortly 
after  the  Whitsun  Festival,  and,  therefore, 
probably  on  the  Sunday  now  called  Trinity 
Sunday,  a  festival  was  kept  in  oommemontioiL 
of  all  lite  martyrs.  With  regard  to  the  honoor 
thus  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  martyis,  St 
Augustine  explains  that  they  were  *'to  be 
honoured  for  their  imitable  and  worths 
examples,  not  to  be  worshipped  for  religion.** 

BEartyr,  Petbr^  one  of  the  ContinentAl 
Reformers  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1 500.  He  becsiae 
an  Augustinian  monk,  and  acquired  a  gmt 
reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence.  He 
was  favourably  impressed  by  the  works  cf 
Zwinglius  and  Bucer,  and  was  at  lenj^  in- 
duced to  embrace  the  Reformed  opinions  bj 
the  arguments  of  Valdes,  a  Spanish  lawyer. 
L»ftving  Italy  he  went  to  Switaerland,  and 
thence  to  Strassburg,  where  he  settled  for  a 
time,  and  married  a  nun  who  had  berocie 
Protestant.  In  1549  he  was  invited,  with  bis 
friend  Bucer,  to  England  by  Edward  VI.,  and 
made  Professor  of  Divini^  at  Oxford.  Etsi 
his  infiuence  largely  contributed  to  thererv^il 
of  the  first  Prayer  Book,  and  the  issae  of 
the  second.  He  died  and  was  buried  at  Oxford, 
and  his  bones  were  exhumed  and  burnt  in 
Maxy^B  reign. 

ICartyrology.— A  list  of  martyrs  and 
other  saints,  wiA  the  Services  connected  vitb 
them.  The  martvrologists  drew  their  materiaU 
from  the  calendars  of  particular  Churchts. 
The  original  martyrologies  are  lost  in  an- 
tiquity. Those  reckoned  to  Eusebios  and 
Jerome  are  spurious.  Bede,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  compiled  two  maxtjr- 
ologies,  one  in  prose  and  another  in  vene; 
but  that  which  goes  under  his  name  is  full  <^ 
later  additions.  Florus,  the  deacon  of  Lrons. 
living  in  the  ninth  century,  enlarged  Bede'i 
martyrology,  and  put  it  almost  in  the  oonditioa 
it  is  at  present.  Valdebertus,  a  monk  of  the 
diocese  of  Treves,  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  wrote  a  martyrology  in  voae, 
extracted  from  Bede  and  Florus,  and  sow 
inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Dscherioi'i 
Spieileffium.  About  the  same  time  Rabanos 
Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  drew  np  a 
martyrology,  published  by  Canisiasintheaxth 
tome  of  his  AsUiqum  L$eiiom€9;  after  these  Ado, 
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Archbiflhop  of  Vienna,  compiled  a  new  martTT- 

ology  while  he  was  tnreUmg  in  Italy ;  for, 

cooiuig-  from  Bometo  Bavenna,  a.d.  857,  he  saw 

tliere  a  mamiacript  of  an  ancient  martyrolo^ 

which  had  been  brought  thither  from  Aqoileu. 

rsaardos,   a  monk  of  St.  Gtormain-dee-Pr^e, 

drew  up  a  larger  and  more  correct  martyrology 

than  those   above-mentioned;  and  dedicated 

i£  to  Charles  the  Bald,  a.d.  870.    This  per- 

funnance    was  well  receired,  and  began  to 

be  made  nae  of  in  the  offices  of  the  Western 

<.*biirch;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  See  of 

Kome    aooepted    it.     At    the   end    of   this 

cfntxay^    or   the    beginning    of    the    next, 

Xotgema,  called  the  Stammerer,  a  monk  of 

the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  drew  up 

another  martyrology  upon  Ado's  materials. 

Thia  martyrology,  published  by  Ganisius,  had 

not  the  same  success  with  that  of  Usuardus. 

The  churches  and  monasteries  which  used 

this  last  made  a  great  many  alterations  or 

adititions  in  it,  and  this  occasioned  a  vast 

Dombo'  of  different  martyrologies  during  the 

following^  six  hundred  years.    The  modems, 

dedrous  to  reform    the  defects  of  the  old 

martyiologies,  compiled  new  ones.  Augustinus 

Belinus,  of  Padua,  began  this  reform  in  the 

Mteenth  century.    After  him,  Francis  Maruil, 

called  Manrolycus,  Abbot  of  Messina,  in  Sicily, 

drew  up  a  martyrology,  in  which  he  entirely 

changed    TJsuardua's  *  text.     John  Van  der 

Meulen,  known  by  the  name  of  Molanus,  a 

Doctor  of  Louvain,  restored  it  through  two 

editions,  with  alterations  and  Tery  learned 

notes.    At  the  same  time  Galesinus,  Apostolic 

Protonotary,   drew   up  a    martyrology  and 

dedicated  it  to  Oregory  XIIT.;  but  this  was 

not  approTed  at  Rome.     Baronius*s  martjrr- 

ology,  written  some  time  after,  with  notes, 

was  better  received,  had  the  approbation  of 

Pope  Sixtus  Quintua,  and  has  since  passed 

for  the  modem  martyrology  of  the  Koman 

OiTirdi.    It  has  been  several  times  corrected. 

Abbot    Chfttelain,    Canon    of   Notre    Dame 

at  Paris,  translated  the  text  of  the  Boman 

maityrology  into  French,  with  notes  upon  it, 

which  was  published  a.d.  1709. 

As  to  the  different  narratires  in  some 
inartyrologies,  and  the  want  of  proofs  with 
respect  to  facta,  we  may  say  generally: — 
1.  In  some  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  there  were  some  memoirs  either 
spiirioos  or  interpolated  by  the  heretics.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  greatest  part  of  the  lives 
of  the  Apostles.  2.  Notwithstanding  the 
primitive  Christians  had  been  careful  in 
collecting  the  genuine  acts  of  the  mart3nr8 
in  the  persecutions,  and  in  the  calamities 
which  happened  when  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
etc,  inTsded  the  Western  Empire,  yet  the 
greatest  part  of  these  narratives  perished  in  the 
ij?noranoe  and  barbarity  of  following  centuries; 
&nd,  which  was  another  misfortune,  new  re* 
UUons  were  drawn  up  from  counterfeit  records. 
3.  Sometimes  heretics  made  deletions  and 
alteiations  in  these  remains.  4.  In  the  eighth 
&Bu>22 


and  succeeding  centuries  several  writers,  both 
of  tho  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  compiled  acts 
of  the  martyrs  and  saints'  lives  as  their  fancy 
directed  them,  which  afterwards  crept  into 
the  offices  of  the  Church.  Simeon  Metapnrastes, 
a  Gtreek  author  of  the  ninth  century,  was 
somewhat  noted  for  this.  6.  Other  writers, 
who  had  no  gift  for  discrimination,  threw 
all  sorts  of  legendary  romances  into  the  lives 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  without  examining 
whether  they  had  even  an  air  of  probability 
about  them.  6.  Those  in  latter  centuries  who 
wrote  lives  of  martyrs  and  saints,  though 
they  were  not  without  capacity,  yet,  through 
want  of  courage  to  contradict  received  opinions, 
nuide  use  of  this  fabulous  stuff,  and  passed 
counterfeit  coin  for  sterling.  BoUandus,  and 
those  that  came  after  him,  exercised  a  little 
more  judgment,  but  undoubtedly  have  inserted 
'  many  spurious  pieces  in  their  collection. 

The  martyrology  is  read  in  monastic  houses 
at  Borne,  and  is  followed  by  the  verside, 
"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints." 

BEamtluUi.— AMesopotamian  Bishop  who 
was  present  at  Uie  Council  of  Antioch,  which 
was  called  against  the  Messalians,  a.  d.  390.  He 
assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the  bishops  who 
met  at  Chalcedon  against  St.  Chrysostom; 
but,  having  discovered  the  insincerity  and 
passion  of  this  Bishop's  enemies,  he  went  over 
to  his  party.  It  appears  by  one  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  epistles  that  they  held  a  correspond- 
ence, that  Maruthas  was  imprisoned,  and 
that  St.  Chrysostom  solicited  his  discharge. 
Maruthas  was  sent  Ambassador  by  the  Em- 
peror Arcadius  to  Isdegerdes,  King  of  Persia, 
who  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  and 
permitted  him  to  build  as  many  churches  in 
his  dominions  as  he  had  occasion  for.  This 
prelate  was  verv  successful  in  propagating 
Christianity  in  taenia.  Socrates,  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  reports  that  nothing  but 
death  prevented  Isdegerdes  from  dechuring 
himself  a  Christian.  The  date  of  Mamthas^s 
death  is  unknown ;  but  he  is  commemorated 
Dec.  4th.  He  was  author  of  The  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  who  suffered  in  Sapor's  PerseetUum; 
Odes  in  their  Honour;  a  History  of  the  Council 
of  Nice;  a  Syrian  Liturgy  ;  and  Commentaries 
on  the  Gospels, 

Xafloritea   or    lCasor«tea.  —  The 

name  given  to  the  Rabbis  who  made  it 
their  special  work  to  correct  the  faults 
which  had  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  its  being 
corrupted  by  any  alteration.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  Masoray  i.e.  "  tradition,"  or  from 
Massorah,  "  to  bind."  They  first  separated  the 
apocryphal  from  the  canonical  books;  and 
divided  the  latter  into  twenty-two  books, 
being  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet ;  they  then  divided  each  book  into 
sections  and  verses.      They  counted  all  the 
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words  and  letters  of  each  section;  and  be- 
cause there  were  words  which  were  to  be 
read  otherwise  than  they  were  written,  and 
which  contained  more  or  less  letters  than 
those  that  were  to  be  pronounced,  they  made 
marginal  notes,  called  Ceiibf  the  manner  of 
writmg,  and  fm,  the  manner  of  reading. 
They  obserred  likewise  the  anomaly  or  irre- 
g^ularity  of  soYcral  words,  as  to  the  Towels  or 
accents.  It  is  said  that  they  were  the  in- 
ventcrs  of  those  points  which  serre  instead  of 
vowels.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  time  the  Matordh  was  written,  but 
it  was  probably  not  all  accomplished  in  one 
century;  but  was  finished  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.  There  were  several  edi- 
tions, varying  considerably,  but  the  received 
and  authoritative  text  is  that  of  Jacob  ben- 
Chajim  ibn  Adonijah,  who  carefully  sifted 
and  arranged  the  previous  works  on  the  sub- 
ject It  was  published  in  1624.  A  very 
mteresting  account  of  the  Masoretio  writings 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Ginsburg. 


I. — ^A  word  derived  from  the  phrase, 
lie  miua  ett,  used  in  the  Latin  Church  to 
signify  that  the  ftrvioe  was  over,  and  the 
cong^regation  might  leave.  From  this  use 
the  word  came  to  denote  any  Church  service ; 
#.^.,  miua  eaUchumenorunif  the  service  at 
which  the  catechumens  were  allowed  to  be 
present ;  miaaa  Jldelium,  the  Holy  Euchaiist, 
at  which  the  faithful  only  attended ;  vesper* 
tinalis  mUio^  evening  prayer.  Subsequently 
it  was  applied  only  to  the  Communion  Service, 
which  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Mass.  [For  The  Mtus  of  the  Freeanetified,  see 
Gk>OD  FkioAT.] 


Priasts  are  priests  specially  ap- 
pointed to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead  in  chantries  or  at  particular  altars, 
lliey  were  formerly  Secular  priests,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Regulars. 


Ion*  Jban  Baptists,  one  of  the 
most  famous  ox  French  preachen,  was  bom 
at  Hy^res,  in  Provence,  1663.  He  early 
entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory;  but 
his  father,  wishing  that  his  son  should  succeed 
him  as  a  notary,  withdrew  him  before  he  had 
completed  his  studies.  Massillon,  however, 
gained  permission  to  return  to  the  college 
in  1681,  and  began  to  study  theology,  and 
then  to  teach  it  in  the  diocese  of  Meauz.  His 
first  attempt  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Vienna,  where 
he  preached  a  funeral  oration  over  M.  Villars, 
the  Archbishop,  which  was  so  successful  that 
he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  gave  a  course  of 
ecclesiastical  conferences  in  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Magloire,  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion. Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Bourdaloue,  whom  he  did  not  take  for  his 
model,  but  who  had  great  influence  over 
him.  Massillon  did  not  use  any  of  the  de- 
clamatory or  theatrical  action  which  was 
then  so  popular  in  France,  but  supplied  its 


place  by  great  eamestneas  and    imprasaTf^ 
ness  of  look  and  manner.      He  preadied  aa 
Advent  course  of  sermons  at  VezsaiUee  be- 
fore Louis  XIY.,  who,  it  is  said,  remarked 
**  that  when  he  heard  other  great  preachfTB 
be  felt  satisfied  with  them,  bat    when  h- 
heard  Massillon  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  hisr- 
self."    He  again  preached  at  Veraailles  u 
Lent,  1704,  and  the  King  ezpresaed  his  a^ 
proval,  but  for  some  unknown  reaMn  nerv. 
invited  him  again.     In  1709   he   preachtt! 
a  funeral  oration  over  the  Prinoe  de  COT*ie. 
which  was  considered  at  the  time  one  of  l> 
greatest  triumphs  of  oratory,  bat  which,  on  it* 
publication,  was  severely  criticised.  After  tl^ 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  Massillon  was,  in  17i7. 
chosen  Bishop  of  Clermont,  and  in  the  sasi* 
year  was   appointed  Lent    preacher   before 
Louis  XV.,  on  which  occasion  he  oosnposHi 
the  celebrated  set  of  ten  seimoos   entitlt^ 
Le  Petit  CarSme,    In  1719  he  was  oonsecntc^ 
to  his  bishopric,  and  was  elected  a  member  «/ 
the  Academy.    In    1723    he   preached  tb- 
funeral  oration  of  the  Duchess  ot  Orleam^  Li^ 
last  public  discourse  in  Paris ;  and  from  tki: 
time  gave  himself  up  to  the  affairs  of  hi? 
diocese,  where  he  was  beloved  for  his  dttiitr 
and  gentleness.    He  put  a  stop  to  the  inde- 
corous processions  which  took  place  therp. 
and  to  other  superstitious  customs.    He  di«kl 
of  apoplexy  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  79  jmn. 
His  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  eennoos  as*! 
conferences,  were  collected  and  published  b>' 
his  nephew,  in  1745  and  1746. 


inntfberd,  Frakcxs  Chablbs,  an 

Anglican  CSiirch  writer  [*.  1800,  d.  18721 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  1822,  became  rector  of 
SouUi  Ormsby,  linoolnshire,  in  1825,  and  r^ 
mained  there  till  his  death.  He  was  alw 
appointed  Prebendaiy  of  Lincoln  in  1847,  vxl 
ChanceUor  of  the  Cathedral  in  1863.  He 
aimed  at  restoring  the  power  of  Convoeaticc. 
and  made  untiring  efforts  in  the  cause.  T^^ 
most  important  of  his  literary  woiks  wu  ta< 
Sistory  of  the  JBnglieh  Meformati&u,  pabliab^i 
in  1867.  He  also  wrote  lectures  oo  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  a  number  of  religioiis  pta- 
phlets. 

ICaster  of  tlie  Saered  Palaoe-A 

dignity  conferred  by  the  Roman  Curia,  ai-u 
believed  to  have  been  first  held  by  Si  Dominic. 
Originally  the  holder  of  this  office  was  re^ 
quired  to  take  charge  of  the  servants  of  the 
Pope's  palace  and  the  attendants  of  gncftf. 
and  to  instruct  them  in  religious  matters.  Hi« 
duties  have  now  been  extended,  and  inelad" 
the  right  of  appointing  ecclesiasticB  to  preAt-]i 
before  the  Pope  on  important  occasiong,  of 
conferring  degrees  in  philosophy  and  thft- 
logv,  and  of  controlling  the  publicstian  of 
bcKiks  in  Rome. 

Xastor  of  the  SentoncMk-A  umt 

given  to  Peter  Lombard  [LoMaaao,  PnutJ 


Xat 
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i}m  his  work  of  the  Sentmeea — ^that  is,  a  col- 
icdon  of  sentences  or  passages  taken  from 
le  works  of  the  Fathers,  bearing  on  the  f  un- 
amental  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

Materialism. — As  the  word  implies,  Ma- 
maliffln  deals  merely  with  matter,  with  that 
hich  we  can  appreciate  with  oof  senses, 
ceording  to  it,  nothing  at  all  exists  but 
Mtter— there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  separate 
>iritaal  existence.  There  is  no  God  and  no 
)irit  in  man  which  can  hold  communion 
ith  Him ;  none  is  required,  since  Gkxl  is  non- 
ostent  Materialism  is  the  basis,  in  one 
nj  or  other,  for  nearly  all  forms  of  unbelief. 
liua  Atheitm  denies  that  there  is  a  Ood, 
ence  the  mystery  of  our  own  being  and  of 
le  world  around  us  has  to  be  explained  by 
Uterialism.  FantheUm  regards  Grod  as  a 
iod  of  animating  principle  or  impersonal 
ml  of  the  world;  God  and  Nature  become 
iterchangeable  ideas ;  matter  is  merged  into 
^,  and  a  kind  of  materialism  has  to  explain 
Dw  Nature  begat  matter  and  life.  Deum, 
'atwalitm^  Matumalitm  admit  that  Gk>d 
reated  the  world,  but  that,  having  once  done 
lis,  He  takes  no  further  part  in  its  govem- 
ent,  but  leares  it  to  be  regulated  by  fixed 
;ws.  The  difficulty  of  the  origin  of  hf  e  and 
litter  is  thus  got  over,  but  a  phase  of  Mate- 
alismlias  to  be  called  in  to  explain  how  the 
orld  keeps  on  without  a  Divine  Ruler.  So 
M>  the  Ttinti^ftMt  makes  a  clean  sweep  even 
\  the  idea  of  Gk>d,  ascribing  it  merely  to 
ToneouB teaching,  and  he,  too,  has  only  matter 
ft  to  deal  with.  [Atheism,  Panthbibm, 
*Kiaf,  PosirrviSM.]  Materiidism  merges 
od  in  matter,  and  its  creed  is,  "  There  is 
)thing  but  matter." 

The  EUtory  of  Materialism  is  a  long  one. 
:  pervades  tiie  whole  history  of  mankind, 
he  gloomy  outlook  to  which  it  leads  is  before 
«  in  the  words  of  the  "  Preacher,"  "  Vanity 
f  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  It  seems  to  have 
Duriahed  in  the  Chinese  Empire  early  in  the 
iird  century  before  Christ,  and  earlier  still 
1  Greece.  Bemocritus,  b.c.  460,  first  pro- 
joaided  the  "  atomic  theory,"  still  held,  with 
^me  changes,  by  Materialists  at  the  present 
ly.  He  taught  that  matter  is  eternal,  that 
consists  of  minute  atoms  incapable  of  divi- 
on,  with  spaces  between  them.  He  derived 
vi  Mol  from  the  finest  fire  atoms.  Epicurus, 
0.  342,  maintained  that  much  of  the  un- 
ippiness  and  degradation  of  mankind  arose 
ym  the  slavish  dread  which  they  entertained 
'  the  power  and  wrath  of  the  gods  in  this 
fe  and  after  death.  To  remove  these  fears 
i  taught  that  the  gods  dwelt  in  sublime 
i'iC'f  jihieas,  and  were  indifferent  to  the  world 
'•i  its  inhabitants,  and  he  sought  to  show 
Lat  the  material  universe  was  not  created  by 
ic  gods,  but  that  all  the  objects  in  it  were 
■nned  by  the  union  of  elementary  atoms, 
Ki(h  had  existed  from  all  etemit^y,  and  were 
)vemed  by  simple  laws.    Lucretius,  a  Latin 


poet,  about  three  hundred  years  later,  tried 
to  popularise  and  make  these  views  attractive 
in  a  long  poem,  De  Rerum  Natura,  in  which, 
whilst  he  apostrophised  the  g^ods,  he  yet  sought 
to  free  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  religious  bediefs.  He  begins  .with  the 
axiom  that  nothing  can  be  produced  from 
nothing,  and  that  nothing  can  be  reduced  to 
nothing,  and  then  goes  on  to  define  the  ulti- 
mate atoms,  infinite  in  number,  which,  toge- 
ther with  vacant  space,  infinite  in  extent, 
constitute  the  universe.  Generally  speaking, 
these  principles  are  maintained  by  modem 
Materialistic  writers.  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
however,  holds  that  the  primary  substance  is 
a  perfect  fiuid  which  fills  all  space,  atoms 
being  only  the  rotating  portions  of  tins  fiuid. 
These  atoms  are,  however,  only  objects  of 
faith  to  the  Materialist,  for  they  have  never 
been  seen.  Lucretius  endowed  atoms  with 
the  power  of  motion  and  of  freewill,  and  thus 
he  endeavoured  to  show  how  they  came  toge- 
ther to  make  a  beginning  of  organised  nature ; 
whilst  Materialists  of  the  present  day  deny 
the  power  of  motion  to  atoms  and,  of  course, 
of  froe  will.  Man,  they  say,  is  a  Necessitarian, 
he  has  no  free  will,  since  cdl  his  passions  and 
thoughts  are  mere  functions  of  organised  sub- 
stance. 

During  the  long  confiict  between  Christ- 
ianity and  Paganism,  Materialism,  as  a  philo- 
sophy, passed  out  of  sight,  but  again  came 
into  power  at  the  time  of  tiie  French  Revo- 
lution, when  "  There  is  no  GU>d  in  heaven,  no 
soul  in  man,  no  future  life "  was  the  creed 
of  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  French  people. 
Modem  l<^Tigli<^h  Materialism  made  a  fresh 
start  with  H.  G.  Atkinson  and  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  writings 
of  Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  state  the 
Materialistic  argument  in  a  powerful  as  well 
as  attractive  manner,  although  it  is  only  jast 
to  say  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  call  them- 
selves Materialists,  and  indeed  deny  some  of 
theapparently  logical  materialistic  conclusions. 

Origin  of  the  Universe  according  to  Material' 
iait, — ^Allowing  the  existence  of  atoms,  Mate- 
rialists now  rely  on  the  law  of  gravitation  to 
explain  the  movements  of  atoms  whereby  they 
came  together  and  formed  the  various  kinds 
of  matter,  organised  and  unorganised,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  This  law  is  "  that 
every  body  attracts  every  other  body  with  a 
force  proportional  to  their  masses  conjointly, 
and  to  the  square  of  their  distances  apart 
inversely."  Hence,  they  say,  the  atoms  would 
come  together  of  themselves;  but  in  order  that 
they  may  do  this,  it  has  further  to  be  assumed 
either  that  the  atoms  are  of  different  sizes, 
or  that  they  are  at  unequal  distances  apart, 
since,  if  they  were  all  equal  in  size  and 
all  equidistant)  there  could  be  no  motion, 
their  mutual  attractions  exactly  balancing 
each  other.  But  this  assumption  is  fatal 
to  the  theory,  since — matter  being  a  single 
substance,  and  hence  uniformly  divided — it 
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would  have  to  be  allowed  that  some  oth^ 
power  had  collected  matter  into  unequal  atoms, 
or  had  set  these  at  varying  distances  apart. 
This  position  is  in  no  way  altered  by  usinff 
the  terms  eneryf^  and  force,  Eneivy  is  defined 
by  physicists  to  be  the  power  of  doing  work ; 
force,  the  rate  at.  which  that  work  is  done. 
The  energy  which  moves  atoms  must — as 
there  is  nothing  but  matter  divided  into 
atoms — ^be  resident  in  them,  but  this  will  not 
help  to  explain  how  they  fint  moved  together, 
since  physical  science  declares  that  energy  is 
locked  up  in  matter,  and  only  becomes  active 
in  consequence  of  some  previous  energy 
exerted,  i,e,,  of  some  work  done  (for  example, 
the  stone  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  until  it 
has  been,  by  work,  lifted  up ;  the  spring  cannot 
recoil  until  it  has  been  first  bent).  Hence, 
to  unloose  the  pent-up  energy  of  the  atoms, 
to  convert  what  is  called  potential  into  actual 
energy,  there  would  be  wanted  the  exercise 
of  some  previous  energy  altogether  outside 
matter,  and  therefore  unknown  to  Mate- 
rialists. Materialism,  then,  fails  to  explain , 
how  the  universe  was  ftnt  formed,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  go  back  for  an  explanation 
of  this  to  some  great  First  Cause — in  short,  to 
Gk>d.  Supposing,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
starting  the  universe  to  be  surmounted,  l£ite- 
rialists  then  make  fp^eat  strides  with  the  help 
of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  since,  to  a  large 
extei^t,  they  are  treading  on  firm  and  sure 
ground ;  but  again  they  break  down  when  they 
try  to  explain,  by  its  means,  man's  spirit  and 
intellect,  and  moral  sense.    [Evoltttxon.] 

There  remains  to  be  discussed  the  origin  of 
life.  How  does  Materialism  explain  this? 
Laving  things,  whether  plants  or  animals, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  feed,  grow, 
and  reproduce  t^mselves :  these  are  the  signs 
of  life.  Besides  living  things,  there  are  the 
various  lifeless  substances  making  up  the  soil, 
and  the  air  and  water.  Where  is  the  point 
of  contact  between  living  and  non-hving 
things  ?  It  has  been  discovered  that  plants 
have  the  power  of  taking  up  the  various  con- 
stituents of  soil,  water,  and  air,  and  converting 
them  into  living  matter — ^in  short,  of  feeding 
upon  them ;  whilst  animals  can  only  feed  upon 
living  matter,  or  that  which  has  once  lived — 
on  plants  or  other  animals.  Hence  we 
have  non-living  matter  converted  into  living 
matter,  but  only  by  a  iivirtff  agent.  Is  there  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  any  form  of  life  can 
be  developed  out  of  matter  without  life? 
Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  admit  that 
they  cannot  point  to  any  proof  that  life  can 
be  developed,  except  from  previous  life.  Life 
can  only  be  produced  from  some  living  germ. 
Here  again  the  Materialist  theory  breaks 
down ;  it  fails  altogether  to  explain  the  origin 
of  life. 

Materialism  necessarily  dispenses  with  Seli- 
gion  ;  it  denies  the  existence  of  God,  of  the 
soul,  of  a  future  life ;  hence  prayer  and  worship 
have  no  meaning.      It  likewise  undermines 


the  basis  of  Morale,    Man,  being  only  a  ooc. 
pUcated   aggregation   of   atoms    of    maUfS- 
govemed  by  physical  laws,  is  altogether  117%^ 
sponsible    for    his    actions.      A   MatenaJJi: 
who   is   intelligent   enough     can    hate   l-. 
conscience,  no  sense  of  sin,  no  ideas  of  nr:X 
or  wrong.     Harriet  Martineaa  said,  "Wira 
we  have  finally  dismissed  all  notion  of  fiJ^ 
jection  to  a  superior  lawless  will,  all  the  |«r- 
plexing  notions  of  sin  and  responabilitr  .    . 
.    .    &e  relief  is  like  that  of  ooming  oni  nf  & 
cave  full  of  painted  shadows  under  the  ipir 
sky.'*     Another  Materialist,  Vogt,  has  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  plainness :  **  Free 
will  does  not  exist,  neither  does  any  ameu- 
bility  or  responsibility,  such  aa  morals,  pezui 
justice,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else,  vod! 
impose  upon  us.    At  no  moment  are  we  o«t 
own  masters  any  more  than  we  can  decree  u 
to  the  secretion  of  our  kidneys.    The  orgasisci 
cannot  govern  itself ;  it  is  goremed  by  t^ 
law  of  its  material  combination.     It  is  impc«»- 
ible   to    demonstrate    the    admiasibiHty  of 
punishment.*'    Such  is  Materialism  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusions.    Many  Materiah^  &r? 
vastly  better  than  this  creed.     Bat  it  wcyoH 
be  a  mistake  to  attribute  their  chaiact^  t^ 
their  Materialism.    It  is  due  rather  to  esrlr 
training,  and  to  the  silent  inflaenoe  of  oec- 
turies  of  Christian  habits  and  feelings  apaa 
the  society  amon^  which  they  live.    lifr 
are  unknowing  witnesses  to  the  life  and  pover 
of  Christianity,  which  compels  them  to  adept 
its  high  moral  standard. 

Xather  Family.— This  £umly,  ceI^ 
brated  in  the  history  of  religion  in  Ameiira, 
begins  with  Richard  Mather,  bom  in  Laoia- 
shu«  in  1596.  He  was  ordained  in  thc 
EngUsh  Church,  but,  being  suspended  f  «^ 
Puritanism,  went  to  New  England  in  16o^, 
and  founded  a  congregation  at  Dorchester,  ia 
that  State,  which  he  kept  till  his  death  is  1659. 
He  left  six  sons,  four  of  whom  followed  his  pro- 
fession, theyoungeistof  whom.  Increase,  be^? 
President  of  Harvard  College  and  the  fwe- 
most  religions  writer  of  his  time.  Hemarri^ 
Maria  Cotton,  the  daughter  of  his  stepmotb^. 
and  became  the  father  of  Cotton  Matber  K 
1667,  <^.  1729],  the  most  renowned  of  the  funirr. 
a  great  preacher,  a  sealous  pastor,  and  philu- 
thropist.  He  printed  382  works,  one  a  lan^ 
f oHo,  and  left  many  in  manuscripriL  His  name 
has,  however,  come  down  to  us  mote  throogli 
his  folly  than  thiou^  his  good  deeds,  whick 
were  conspicuous,  fie  wrote,  in  1685,  a  wrt 
against  witchcraft,  in  which  he  deelaied  tbst 
witches  were  possessed  with  dead  and  foreign 
languages,  that  they  had  learned  them  froa 
the  devil,  and  merited  the  heaviest  punish- 
ments. He  was  thereby  the  cause  of  mncfe 
innocent  blood  being  shed,  and  acknowled^ 
later  that  he  «  had  gone  too  far.'*  It  mcst 
be  remembered  that  other  good  men  were  nf< 
above  a  like  superstition  ;  among  them  Sir 
Matthew  Hale.    Franklin  speaks  veiy  highly 
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f  his  attempts  to  do  good.  His  son,  Samuel, 
r&s  ordained  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  at 
iarvard,  but  it  was  not  a  laige  one,  and  died 
riih  ^JTH. 

Mtttkew,    Thbobald,    the    apostle    of 
remperancse  m  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Thomas- 
««wn«   in  Tipperary,  1790.    His  father  died 
vhile  ilia    children  were  young,  and  Theo- 
aid  was  sent  by  the  Countess  of  TJan^Rff 
md    Lady    Elizabeth  Mathew  to  the   Aca- 
i**my   of    Kilkenny,  and    thenoe    to    May- 
[io-jth.     He  became  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
littholic  Church  in  1814,  and  went  to  Cork 
w  head  of  the  Capuchin  Monastery,  where  he 
^ined  a  g:xeat  influence  over  rich  and  poor 
alike.     He  established  a  society  for  visiting 
thf^  pocR',  on  the  model  of  thoae  of  St  Vincent 
fit-  Paul.       One  of  his  fellow-workers  was 
William  Martin,  a  Quaker,  who  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  total  abstinence  question, 
^d  he  BO  firmly  imbued  Father  Biathew  with 
hid  notions,  that  he,  on  April  10th,  1838,  joined 
the  association,  and  from  that  time  gave  him- 
aelf  wfaoUj  u|^  to  the  work.     His  success  was 
•0  great  that  m  nine  months  200,000  persons, 
mostly  inhabitants  of  Cork,  had  taken  the 
pledge.     Not  content  with  this,  he  travelled 
ill  over  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and 
^pent  two  years  in  America,  travelBnj;  as  far 
as  8l  Louis.     He  was  almost  penniless,  as 
the  sooroe  of  his  income  had  been  a  distillery 
i^ept  by  his  brother,  which  was  now  shut  up. 
He  beoune  deeply  in  debt,  but  Her  Majesty, 
in  recognition  of  his  services,  gave  him  an 
annoity  of  £300,  and  more  was  raised  by 
private  subscription.     He  died  at  Queens- 
town  on  Dec  8Ui,  1866,  having  been  for  some 
time  disabled  from  work  by  Ms  failing  health. 
A  statue  has  been  put  up  to  him  in  Cork. 

^^^thllTlft,  COVNTBSS  OF  TuSCANT  [6.  1046, 

d,  1115],  daughter  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
Tuscany.  Her  iaXheat  had  been  an  adherent  of 
the  Gcnnan  Emperor  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Pope,  but  changed  sides  towards  the  close 
u{  bis  life,  and  was  followed  in  this  by  his 
^aghter,  who  succeeded  to  his  possessions  in 
Xonh  and  Central  Italy  at  a  very  early  age. 
She  was  the  most  strenuous  of  the  supporten 
of  Gregory  VII.  against  Henry  IV.,  carried 
on  the  war  after  Gregory's  death,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and 
skill  in  military  affairs.  Mathilde  was  married 
twice,  first  to  Godfrey  of  Loiraine,  and  after- 
wards to  Bnke  Welf  of  Bavaria,  from  whom 
■^  was  divorced. 

**tfmt, — Tlie  name  given  to  the  first  of 
l^e  seven  daily  hours  of  prayer  which  were 
beld  in  England  before  the  Beformation.  It 
took  place  about  daybreak.  The  name  is 
in  the  En^ish  Prayer  Book  synonymous  with 

Xatthew  Paris  [b.  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth oentoryl,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
^  bom  or  to  "have  studied  in  Paris,  though 


the  fad  of  his  surname  is  the  only  founda- 
tion for  such  a  bdief.  In  1217  be  entered 
the  Quniao  monastery  at  St.  Albans.  His 
learning  gained  him  the  esteem  of  Henry  III., 
who  granted,  at  his  request,  certain  privileges 
to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1269.  His  chiei  work  was  the  SUtoria 
Anglica  Mqjin-^  extending  from  1066  to  1269, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  copied  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Bog^er  of  Wendover.  It  was 
continued  after  his  death  by  another  monk 
till  1673. 

ICatthew  of  Westmiiuiter,  so  called 
because  he  was  a  Benedictine  in  the  monastery 
of  that  city.  He  is  sumamed  FloriUgtUy  be- 
cause he  entitled  his  history  Fhret  EUtori' 
arum.  He  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  Iiis 
history  is  divided  into  &ree  books.  The  first 
treats  of  the  chief  events  from  the  time  of 
the  Creation  till  our  Saviour's  birth ;  the 
second  carries  down  the  history  to  William 
the  Conqueror;  and  the  third  reaches  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  till  the  death  of 
Edward  I.,  in  whose  time  he  lived.  He  also 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  his  own  monastery. 

Kaimdj  Thunday.    [Holt  Webx.] 


!y  St.,  a  Congregation  of  the  Order 
of  Benedictines  in  France.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  this  order  had  sunk  very  low,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  at- 
tempts were  made  to  revive  it.  Didier  de  la 
Cour  established  in  Lorraine  the  austere 
branch  of  St.  Vanne,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
unite  to  it  all  the  Benedictine  monasteries  of 
France.  But,  instead,  a  monk  of  St.  Vanne, 
named  Dom  B^nard,  was  charged  by  Louis 
XIII.,  in  1618,  to  eslablish  a  new  order,  and 
this  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XY.  in 
1621.  It  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
St.  Maur.  The  Order  was  divided  into  sixteen 
provinces,  each  of  which  had  about  twenty  re- 
ligious houses.  In  Paris  the  most  celebrated 
monastery  was  that  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^, 
but  there  were  also  those  of  St.  Denis  and 
of  the  Blancs  Manteauz.  There  was  also  the 
monastery  of  St.  Bemigius,  at  Rheims,  Mar- 
montier,  etc  The  monks,  besides  following 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  had  particular 
statutes  and  constitutions ;  they  had  a  Supe- 
rior-General, who  was  elected  for  life,  and 
assistants  and  visitors,  and  they  held  a  general 
chapter  every  three  years.  They  made,  in 
addition  to  their  religious  vows,  a  particular 
profession  of  learning,  and  had  seminaries  in 
each  province  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
What  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  has  done 
for  history  cannot  be  overestimated.  To 
them  we  owe  all  the  Benedictine  editions  ot 
the  Fathers.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  works  they  have  produced,  but  among 
the  more  important  are  the  OaUta  Chruiuma, 
the  Hiatoire  Litterair^  de  la  France,  the  Art  de 
Verifier  lee  Datea,  the  AfmaUofthe  Bentdtcttme 
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Order,  and  LivM  of  Benedictine  Saint*.  These 
two  last  were  written  by  Mabillon ;  other 
celebrated  writers  are  Mart^e,  Taasin,  Mont- 
fauoon,  etc.  The  Congregation  was  sup- 
pleased  in  1792. 

Xanrice,  Elsctoe  of  Saxont  [6. 1621, 
d.  1653].  Under  the  teaching  of  his  &ther 
he  had  embraced  the  Reformation  and  signed 
the  Articles  of  Smalcald ;  but  being  ambitious, 
and  desirous  of  gaining  favour  with  Charles 
y.  at  the  Diet  of,  Batisbon,  in  1646, 
he  made  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
against  his  uncle,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  two  principal 
Protestant  princes,  and  invaded  his  uncle's 
dominions  whilst  he  was  away  fighting  against 
the  Emperor  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
liberty.  The  Elector  hearing  this,  directed 
his  march  homeward ;  but  was  pursued  b v  the 
Emperor,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Mtihlberg, 
on  the  Khine,  on  April  24th,  1647,  and  the 
Elector  was  completely  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  Emperor  then  made  Maurice 
elector,  in  the  room  of  his  uncle,  John 
Frederic.  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose 
daughter,  Agnes,  Maurice  had  married,  was 
persuaded  by  his  son-in-law  Maurice  to  submit 
to  the  Emperor,  and  by  him  was  treacherously 
kept  in  prison.  This  revolution  seemed  to  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  at 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1548  the  Emperor 
required  of  the  Protestants  that  tiiey  would 
leave  the  decision  of  these  religious  contests 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  CouncU  that  was  to  meet 
at  Trent.  To  these'preposals,  Maurice,  amongst 
others,  consented ;  but  as  by  his  treaty  with 
the  Emperor  he  was  to  be  left  unfettered  in 
religious  matters,  he  refused  to  accept  the 
Interim  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Augs- 
burg, and  held  a  conference  at  Leipzig,  headed 
by  Melanchthon,  to  modify  that  rule ;  but  even 
that  was  not  acceptable  to  his  subjects.  Mau- 
rice gave  his  consent  to  the  re-establishing  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  only  on  certain  condi- 
tions :  1.  That  the  i>oints  of  doctrine  which 
had  been  already  decided  there  should  be  re- 
examined and  discussed  anew.  2.  That  this 
examination  should  be  made  in  presence  of  the 
Protestant  divines  or  their  deputies.  3.  That 
the  Saxon  Protestants  should  have  the  liberty 
of  voting  as  well  as  deliberating  in  the  Council 
4.  That  the  Pope  should  not  pretend  to  pre- 
side in  that  assembly  either  in  person  or  by 
his  legates.  Maurice  had  no  intention  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Emperor's  views;  he  only 
yielded  in  appearance  that  he  might  carry  his 
point,  and  thus  in  reality  take  the  command. 

All  the  princes  of  Europe  had  for  a  long 
time  addressed  their  united  entreaties  to  the 
Emperor  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  from  tiieir 
imprisonment,  but  these  solicitations  had  no 
effect,  and  Maurice,  who  ardentiy  desired  the 
liberation  of  his  father-in-law  Philip,  deter- 
miniod  to  break  with  the  Emperor,  and  with 


the  utmost  secrecy  entered  into  an  alliaiyy 
with  the  King  of  France  and  seTezal  oi  ihe 
German  princes.  He  then  marclied  at  Ukf 
head  of  a  formidable  army  against  the  &iipt3vr 
in  1552,  and  surprised  Chailea  at  Lonsproi*;. 
where  he  was  protected  by  a  mere  handful  rtf 
troops.  Thus  alarmed,  the  £mperor  V4? 
willmg  to  make  peace  on  almost  any  caadi. 
tions,  and  conscquentiy  he  shortly  afterwinls 
concluded  at  Passau  the  £amou8  treaty  k1 
pacification  with  the  Protestants.  [PxaftJii, 
Tbbaty  of.]  He  also  promised  within  tLx 
months  to  assemble  a  Diet,  in  which  all  tbr 
tumults  and  dissensions  in  religiotts  nisST«n 
shu  uld  be  removed.  Thus  did  the  same  Prini> 
who  had  been  foremost  in  oppressing  tls 
Protestants  now  procure  for  them  a  bulvork 
of  peace  and  Ub^ty.  Mauiioe,  however,  dii 
not  live  to  see  the  happy  isaue  of  all  Uui», 
for  he  lost  his  life  in  the  following  year  frcda 
a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  SverhaBBea. 
while  he  was  fighting  against  Albezi  uf 
Brandenburg. 

KanricOf  Frxdbbick  Dbhisoit  [h.  IdOj, 
d.  18721,  was  bom  at  Normanstone  near  Lovfr- 
toft.     His  father  was  a  Unitarian  minister 
who  took  pupils.    They  removed  in  1812  w 
Clifton,  and  then  to  Irenchay,  near  BristoL 
The  religious  difficulties  of  home  were  gnaC 
to  him ;  dissatisfied  with  the  father's  teac^^. 
for  a  while  they  all  became  Calvinista,  and  Uit« 
his  mother  became  a  Baptist,  and  his  sus^rrs, 
being  first  strongly  influenced  by  Wesleyu- 
ism,  went  into  different  forms  of  beliet  and 
some  of  them    finally  joined   the    QianiL 
Anxious    to    escape    the    difficulties   of  )ni 
position,  Frederick  Maurice  chose  the  bar  a^ 
his  profession,  and  in  October,  1823,  entered  «t 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Here  he  tda^ 
acquaintance  with  Sterling  and  Julius  Han*, 
who  had  a  marked  influence  on  him.    H<» 
passed  his  LL.B.  examination,  taking  a  fim 
dius ;  but  left  college  without  a  d^^ee,  ta 
he  was  unable  on  conscientious  gnmnda  at 
this  time  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Artid^^ 
of  the  Qiurch  of  England.    On  leaving  Oua- 
bridge  he  began  working  in  London  either  fir 
the  bar  or  as  a  conveyancer,  and  writing 
for  the    Westminster  Eeview,     Li   182S  b« 
became  editor  of  the  Atheneemn.     In  thb 
year  he  felt  a  g^rowing  inclination  to  join  tbe 
Church  of  England  and  take  holy  orders,  tnd 
at  length,  towards  the  close  of  1829,  he  entered 
himself   at    Exeter  College,   Oxford,   beinx 
scrupulously  anxious  to  remove  thetempfaitioa 
from  himself  of  subscribing  the  fonnalari«s  at 
his  former   university,  and    detennined  to 
begin  afresh.     On  March  29th,  1831.  he  vu 
baptised  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Jan.,  1833,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  curacy  of  Bubbenhall,  in  Warwicbhipe. 
Here  he  remained  till  the  end  of  183d,  aoi 
undertook  the   most  important  work  of  his 
life,    a   Hisf9rg   of  Moral  and  Mtieph'*^* 
Philosophy.    From  the  moment  of  his  entdrisf 
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he  Church,  the  growth  of  his  spirit  in  Cal^o- 
idty  is  steadily  apparent.  In  1836  he  seemed 
A)  be  in  accord  with  the  Oxford  tract  writers, 
ind  had  written  a  pamphlet,  Subscription  no 
Jlondage,  against  the  liberalism  of  Hampden 
lad  ^^tely.  Hr.  Newman,  who  saw  it 
n  proof,  wished  to  make  it  one  of  the  TraeU 
*fike  J%mM,  Bat  Maurice's  instincts  taught 
ilm  that  there  were  more  divergencies  than 
lad  yet  appeared  between  him  imd  the  great 
Jriel  tutor,  and  the  pamphlet  was  not  included 
n  the  series.  Then  came  the  breach ;  it  arose 
iut  of  Pusey's  tract  on  baptism  (No.  67,  Tracts 
^9r  ike  Times).  In  answer  to  it,  Maurice 
HrTote  his  Letters  to  a  Quaker  on  Baptism, 
rhich,  with  the  letters  that  followed  it,  made 
ip  afterwards  his  well-known  work.  The 
Kififfdom  of  Christ.  In  these  letters  Maurice 
kttacked  the  leading  religious  newspaper  of 
Jie  day,  the  Record;  the  paper  retorted,  and 
horn  that  day  forward  the  war  between  them 
Listed  for  many  years. 

Maurice  was  elected  Chaplain  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital in  1836,  and  Professor  of  English  litera- 
ture and  Theology  at  King's  College,  London, 
in  1840  and  1846  respectively.  In  the  latter 
vear  he  also  became  CSiaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
md  made  here  a  great  name  as  a  preacher. 
[n  1844  the  Record  made  a  fierce  attack  upon 
him  for  his  defence  of  Mr.  Ward  when  thc^ 
Latter  was  expelled  from  Oxford.  In  1847  his 
Donvictions  regarding  the  higher  education  of 
women  who  were  called  on  to  teach,  led  to  the 
i»imdation  of  Queen's  College,  Harley  Street, 
which  has  proved  the  j^ioneer  to  many  like 
institutions.  In  1849,  m  co-operation  with 
t^harlesSongsley,  he  founded  the  party  known 
^  "the  Christian  Socialists."  The  name  of 
''socialism,"  however,  caused  his  teaching  to 
\if  looked  on  with  suspicion,  the  Quarterly 
kftiew  had  a  bitter  article  against  him,  and 
Dr.  Jelf,  the  Principal  of  King's,  took  fnght, 
and  called  on  Maurice  to  vindicate  himself. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council 
to  examine  into  his  writings,  who  agreed  that 
tb^y  contained  nothing  inconsistent  with  his 
office  as  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College. 
In  1853  he  was  again  in  hot  religious  contro- 
versy; in  his  Theological  Essays^  published 
that  year,  and  chiefly  addressed  to  Unitarians, 
^  expressed  views  which  the  Record  declared 
to  be  Universalism,  and  to  involve  the  denial 
of  eternal  punishment.  The  Council  of 
King's  College,  afraid  of  the  force  of  public 
opinion  Hkely  to  be  brought  against  them, 
decided  that  the  Essays  were  of  dangerous 
t«iidency,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pro- 
feaaorship.  Public  sympathy  was  greatly 
with  him,  and  it  is  now  g^enerally  agreed 
that  Maoriee  was  misunderstood  and  mis- 
reprteented;  but  for  some  years  he  was  under 
a  cloud;  the  High  Churchmen  feared  to  take 
him  np  when  the  other  party  had  triumph- 
antly cast  him  down,  and  he  regarded  himself 
a^  a  pariah.  In  1853  began,  perhaps,  the  most 
iiupOTtant  institution  that  he  set  on  foot— the 


Working  Men's  College,  and  here  he  gathered 
around  him  as  teachers  Messrs.  Ruskin,  T. 
Hughes,  Lowes  Dickinson,  Bossetti,  etc. 
Thus  his  time  was  as  fully  occupied  as  ever, 
and  yet  he  found  time  for  his  Sermons  on 
Saerijlce,  his  Commentary  on  the  writings  of 
St.  John,  and  the  elaborated  edition  of  his 
History  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  FhUosophy. 
In  1868  came  his  pamphlet  controversy  with 
Mansel  about  his  Bampton  Lectures;  Maurice 
believed  that  he  detected  in  them  an  atheist- 
ical tendency,  and  loudly  raised  his  voice 
against  them.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
Incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  and 
once  more  the  Record  uttered  a  loud  protest, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  some  of  the 
clergy  memorialised  Bishop  Tait  not  to  collate 
him.  This  was  in  vain,  and  the  protest,  which 
contained  no  names  of  eminence,  was  met  by 
a  counter  address  from  many  of  the  most  re- 
nowned theologians  in  England.  His  in- 
cumbency there  was  a  very  happy  one  until 
Colenso's  book  on  the  Pentateuch  appeared. 
Maurice  was  inexpressibly  shocked ;  he  had  a 
chivalrous  regard  for  Colenso,  who  had  shown 
him  great  kindness,  but  he  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  being  supposed  to  share  his 
views,  and  he  believed  that  the  resignation  of 
his  living  would  be  taken  as  a  protest  against 
them.  But  his  friends  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  this  step,  and  Bishop  Tait  refused 
to  accept  his  resignation.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Casuistry  or 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  a  post  in 
every  way  congenial  to  him.  Three  years 
later,  findmg  his  health  unequal  to  the  two- 
fold duties,  he  resigned  St.  Peter's,  Vere 
Street,  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  Cambridge. 
In  1870  he  accepted  the  chaige  of  the  sniall 
parish  of  St.  Edward,  Cambridge,  and  in  1871 
was  appointed  Whitehall  Preacher.  He  died 
in  London  on  Easter  Monday,  1872. 

Maurice  was  a  profound  thinker  and  an 
acute  critic,  but  his  influence  was  mainly  due  to 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  his  personal  character. 
He  seemed  to  those  who  Imew  him  most  in- 
timately to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  taint 
of  seUishness,  pure  and  saintly  in  life  and 
conversation,  humble,  gentle,  lovable.  No 
one  who  ever  came  in  contact  with  him  for- 
got  the  impression  of  his  depth  and  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  of  character.  To  his  pupils, 
when  lecturing,  he  seemed  as  one  inspired; 
the  expression  of  Ms  &ce  had  that  wonderful 
blending  of  humility  and  authority  which 
constrained  all  who  heard  him  to  listen  with  a 
reverence  they  felt  for  no  one  else.  Few 
persons  had  so  wide  an  influence  on  their 
generation  during  their  lifetime,  and  Maurice  ^ 
will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  thought 'in  this  century. 
His  two  most  important  works  are  his  History 
of  Philosophy  and  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Of  his 
many  volumes  of  expositions  The  Prophets  and 
Kings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  probably  the 
best. 
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Kanry,  Jban  Siffbbin,  Cardinal,  was 
bom  June  26th,  1 746,  at  Yaureas,  in  Venaissin. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Seminaiy  of  St.  Garde, 
at  Avignon,  and  in  1764  went  on  to  Paris, 
where  he  took  orders.  In  1772  he  preached 
an  eulogy  on  Fenelon^  which  was  highly 
approved  of,  and  was  appointed  Vicar- 
Goaeral  of  the  Bishop  of  Lomberff*  However, 
he  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and  delivered  two 
orations  on  St.  Louis  and  St.  Augustine, 
which  secured  his  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
and  he  was  then  aavanced  to  the  abbacy  of 
Frenade,  and  became  also  preacher  to  King 
Louis  XYL  In  1785  he  gained  the  benefice 
of  the  priory  of  Lioris,  and  was  elected  deputy 
of  the  States-General  in  1789.  Here  he 
became  a  noted  orator  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  Mirabeau. 
In  1790  the  decree  was  passed  requiring  all 
ecclesiastics  to  swear  to  uphold  the  new  con- 
stitutions. Maury  among  many  others  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  fled  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  warmly  received  by  Pope  Pius  VI., 
and  was,  in  1794,  made  Bi^op  in  partibtu  of 
NioaBa,  a  Cardinal,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Montefiascone  and  Cometo.  In  1799  he  be- 
came for  a  time  Ambassador  to  the  exiled 
Louis  XVm.,  who  was  residing  at  Mittau ; 
but  when  the  Boman  Church  was  reconciled 
to  Napoleon,  Maury  wrote  him  a  letter  on 
August  22nd,  1804,  whidb  resulted  in  the 
Cardinal's  reconciliation  with  the  French 
Government,  and  in  May,  1806,  he  returned 
to  Paru.  He  became  a  great  favourite  with 
Napoleon,  who,  in  1810,  made  him  Archbishop 
of  Paris ;  but  a  disagreement  having  arisen 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope,  the  latter 
was  very  angry  when  the  Cardinal  accepted 
the  appointment.  He  was  deprived,  in  1814, 
on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  went  to 
Borne,  but  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
San  Angelu,  and  not  released  till  he  had  re- 
signed his  See  of  Montefiascone,  retiring  on  a 
pension.  He  died  on  May  11th,  1817.  His 
principal  works  are  ^atait  »ur  Viloquene$ 
de  la  Chaire,  and  Lettrea  sur  Citat  aetuel  de  la 
Religion  et  du  CUrgi  de  Franee. 

KajdmiiSy  St.,  was  bom  at  Constantin- 
ople, in  680,  of  a  noble  family,  and  soon 
rose  to  esteem  by  his  piety  and  learning.  He 
was  enga^  by  the  Emperor  Heradius  to 
write  a  history  of  the  emperors;  but  when 
his  patron  joined  the  Monothelites,  Maximus 
retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Chrysopolis,  where 
he  soon  became  Abbot.  Obs^'ving  that 
heresy  gained  ground  in  the  East,  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  Africa,  and  other  provinces,  raising 
his  voice  against  it.  In  645  he  held  a  cele- 
brated discussion  with  Pyrrhus,  who  had  been 
his  predecessor  at  Chrysopolis,  and  was  now 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  had  adopted 
Monothelitiam  and  been  driven  from  his 
episcopal  throne.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate,  Pyrrhus  abjured  his  errors  and  was 


received  back  into  the  Church.  This  victory, 
which  was  the  heaviest  Uow  the  Monothclite 
heresy  had  yet  received^  nuBed  the  refpat»- 
tion  of  Mayiirnus,  and  many  crowded  to  ccc- 
suit  him.  In  649  he  was  the  main  oaase  d 
the  assembling  of  the  Latersn.  Synod  by  Pofv 
Martin  I.  against  the  heresy.  In  66^  C^- 
Btantine  II.,  who  favoured  the  MonothehteA, 
had  Maximus  seized,  with  the  two  Anwtsfri, 
and  banished  into  Thrace,  where  ThaoA/xxA, 
Bishop  of  Bisias,  visited  tiiem,  and  tiied  to 
pervert  their  faith,  but  did  not  sncoeed. 
Maximus  and  his  ddsdples  wero  tibea  taks 
to  Constantinople,  where  their  toogaes  and 
right  hands  were  cut  off,  and  they  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Shemeri,  wher? 
Maximus  died,  Aug.  13th,  662. 

Maximus  was  one  of  the  most  TolvniBora 
writers  of  his  age.  He  wrote  upon  the 
Scriptures;  .an  ascetic  discourse;  tbeoiop- 
ical,  devotional,  and  polemical  tracts;  i^r 
dialogues  upon  the  Trinity ;  a  discoozse  upoc 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Chnrdi;  and  a  cue* 
mentary  upon  the  works  bearing  the  name  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  His  method  of 
interpretation  was*  that  of  the  Aiezaadrisa 
divines,  full  of  discoveries  of  allegory  in  the 
Old  Testament  narratives.  The  Scfaoohnefl 
afterwards  drew  largely  from  his  works. 

ICajjr* — '^^^  month  is  held  by  the  Bomao 
Catholics  to  be  specially  the  month  of  th<» 
blessed  Virgin.  Her  alters  are  decked,  and 
n>ecial  hymns  sung  in  her  honour.  By  a 
Brief  of  Pope  Pius  VIL,  in  1815,  a  thre* 
hundred  days'  indulgence  was  granted  to  uy 
who  should  mark  the  season  by  oonfesBoo, 
communion,  and  prayer,  for  the  tnteoiioo  of 
the  Pope,  at  this  season. 

Xaynooth  CoUam,  County  Kildsre 
Ireland.— A  Roman  Catholic  College  fonodcd 
in  1796,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parhament  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  flench  Colleges,  where 
the  Irish  clergy  had  formerly  been  edocstedt 
and  which  lud  been  destroyed  during  the 
French  Revolution.  The  original  endowmol 
was  settled  by  an  annual  vote  of  £8,928,  vbirh 
was  continued,  in  spite  of  great  oppontico, 
after  the  Union.  In  1846  Sir  Bobert  Pfl 
succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  cairyiDg  s  BUI 
for  a  permanent  endowment  of  £26,000  a 
year,  and  a  grant  of  £30,000  ifx  baildiB^ 
purposes.  By  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  \^^ 
the  grant  ceased  after  1871,  and  as  a  oompea- 
sation  £372,331  was  apprc^riated  lor  th« 
College  support.  The  College  reonvei  500 
students,  all  destined  for  the  priesthood.  The 
course  lasts  over  ^ht  years,  of  which  tvo 
are  devoted  to  classics,  two  to  philosmphjr,  and 
four  to  Hebrew  and  Irish,  Scripture,  Divinity, 
Osnon  Law,  and  Church  history.  TheDnriiuty 
students,  250  in  number,  receive  £20  to- 
nually.  The  College  is  possessed  <rf  woe 
estates  in  county  Meath,  left  by  Lord  Dim- 
boyne,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork, 
which   yield   £460   per  annum,  deroted  to 
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^"20  schoJaxBhipfl,  assigned  to  the  most  dis* 
inguiahed  students,  and  held  for  three 
'ears. 

KasarixLy  Jules,  Cardinal  of  Metz  and 
^ief  Minister  of  France,  was  bom  of  a 
rf-noese  family,  at  Piscina,  in  the  Abruzzd, 
Inly  14th,  1602.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  his 
pint,  made  g^reat  advances  in  learning  in 
italy,  and  then  studied  law  at  Alcala,  in 
^paixL  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  entered 
he  Pope's  military  service,  and  was  engaged 
iith  Cardinal  Barberini  in  trying  to  bring 
t^out  peace  between  the  Princes  at  war  about 
Tazal  and  Montserrat.  The  peace  of  Queisas, 
n  1631,  is  attributed  to  Mazarin.  Cardinal 
i^c'heliea  esteemed  him  highly,  as  did  also 
Ordinal  Antonio,  who  procured  his  advance- 
nfntin  the  Court  of  Borne,  and  persuaded  the 
?(>pe  to  send  him  Vice-Legate  to  Avignon,  and 
S'uncio.£xtraordinary  to  France,  where  he 
earned  the  affairs  of  the  Court,  and  gained 
he  favoor  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  procured  him 
I  Cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  in 
U<41.  After  Richelieu's  death,  Mazarin  be- 
y%me  Privy  Councillor,  and  was  named  as  one 
ft  the  executors  in  the  King's  will,  so  that  he 
lid  the  charge  of  affairs  during  the  minority 
'f  Louis  XIV.,  under  the  regency  of  Queen 
inne  of  Austria,  to  whom  he  soon  made  him- 
ielf  indispensable.  He  was,  however,  very 
mpopular  among  the  oppressed  and  poor,  as 
v-ell  as  the  great,  who  were  jealous  of  him, 
Lud  their  dislike  gave  rise  to  the  civil  war 
rhich  raged  from  1 649  to  1 65  2.  He  retired  for  a 
ime  into  the  Netherlands,  where  he  remained 
ill  the  beginning  of  1653.  Oa  his  return  to 
x)urt  he  was  at  tirst  received  with  significant 
iilence,  but  soon  became  popular,  and  re- 
fined his  former  power.  Under  him  the 
nfluence  of  France  was  much  increased 
imong  the  nations,  and  in  the  internal 
^'orernment  of  the  country  those  principles 
rf  despotism  were  established  on  which  Louis 
II V.  afterwards  acted.  As  a  financier, 
^lazarin  was  far  inferior  to  Richelieu.  He 
lied  at  Vinoennes,  March  9th,  1661. 

Kaiarine  Bible,  Thb,  so  called  because 
liaoovered  in  the  Mazarine  Library  in  Paris, 
B  1760,  was  printed  by  Gutenberg,  in  Mentz, 
jet  ween  1450  and  1455,  the  first  complete 
wok  ever  printed  in  movable  type.  There 
ire  known  to  exist  six  copies  of  the  Mazarine 
Bible  printed  on  vellum,  which  are  now 
-eckon^  to  be  worth  £4,000  each,  one  of 
vhich  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  twenty- 
me  copies  on  paper,  reckoned  at  £3,000  each. 

KcAU  ICission. — This  is  a  mission 
'ounded  at  Paris  in  1872  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
VIcAll,  formerly  Congregational  minister  at 
Uadleigh,  in  Lancashire.  The  first  station 
^as  opened  at  Belleville,  the  artisan  district, 
ind  now  there  uie  twenty-fivo  missions  in 
^aris,  nine  in  its  environs,  and  sixty  in  other 
parts  of  France,  in  Corsica,  and  in  Algiers, 
rhas  the  total  number  of  mission  stations  is 
E«L,-22* 


ninety-four,  containing  15, 1 35  sittings.  There 
were  in  1881 10,441  meetings  for  adults,  attend- 
ed by  729,756  persons.  There  are,  besides 
services,  "  Sociei^s  Fratemelles,"  which  con- 
sist of  a  Sunday  school,  Bible  class,  and  a 
catechism  exercise  for  grown-up  people.  There 
is  also  a  juvenile  mission,  which  in  1884  held 
4,150  meetings,  attended  by  171,398  children. 
The  income  is  derived  from  the  Foreign  Evan- 
gelisation Society,  the  Evangelical  Continental 
Society,  and  from  auxiliary'  societies  in  Lon- 
don and  other  parts  of  England,  in  Scotland, 
the  United  States,  AustnUia,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  It  amounted  in  1884  to  £14,473 
12s.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £13,981  Ids. 
lid.  The  object  of  the  mission  is  to  evan- 
gelise the  poorer  classes  of  France,  and  this 
work  has  been  wonderfully  blessed.  Tracts, 
parts  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  are  distributed  in  the 
streets,  and  simple  services  with  short  sermons 
and  many  hymns  are  regularly  held  in  the 
mission  rooms.  In  April,  1884,  a  new  station 
was  opened  on  the  Boulevards  to  attract  the 
artisans,  etc.,  who  spend  their  evenings  there. 
At  St.  Etienne  there  is  a  medical  mission  con- 
nected with  the  other  work.  Much  good  was 
done  in  Marseilles  during  the  cholera,  both  in 
instructing  the  people  on  the  laws  of  health 
and  in  attending  the  sick. 

ICcCaul,  Albxander  lb.  1798,  d.  1863], 
a  learned  Hebraist,  began  his  ministerial 
work  as  a  missionary  for  the  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  was  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  King's  College,  London,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  He  wrote  many  books 
on  Hebrew  subjects,  as: — A  Comparison  of 
Modern  Judaism  with  the  Religion  of  Motet  and 
the  Ft'ophettf  Lectures  on  the  Trophecies^  and 
the  Mestiahship  of  Jesus. 

ICcClieyney  Robb&t  Murray  [d.  1813,  tf. 
1843],  Scottish  Pastor  and  Missionary',  began 
his  ministerial  life  at  Larbert,  Stirlingshire, 
1835,  and  next  year  was  called  to  St.  Peter's, 
Dundee,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1 838, 
his  health  giving  way,  he  went  to  Palestine,  em- 
ploying his  time  by  enquiring  into  the  present 
condition  of  the  Jews.  The  published  results 
were  very  valuable  for  the  information  they 
gave  concerning  the  Holy  liind.  In  fact, 
subsequent  works,  such  as  Dr.  Robinson's, 
Dean  Stanley's,  and  Canon  Tristram's,  are  the 
carrying  on  of  what  McCheyne  beg[an. 
Returning  to  his  parish  and  finding  it  flourish- 
ing under  his  loeum  tenens,  William  Bums,  he 
again  started  on  Evangelistic  enquiries,  and 
twice  visited  Ireland.  He  died  before  he  had 
reached  thirty,  but  the  publication  of  his 
Memoirs  and  Jtemaim  by  Bonar  was  a  revela- 
tion of  a  most  benutifnl  and  pious  life,  and  it 
*AS  become  a  religious  classic,  having  gone 
through  more  than  100  editions. 

KcCrie,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine 
[b.  1112,  d.\ 835].  He  was  educated  at  Dunse, 
his  native  town,  and  at  the  University  of 
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Edinburgh.  He  was  ordained  in  1796,  and 
for  ten  yean  had  an  Anti-Burgher  church 
in  Edinburgh;  but  then,  disagreeing  with. 
his  fellow  -  religionists  on  some  civu  sub- 
ject, he  s^arated  from  them,  with  a  few 
other  ministers,  and  they  set  themselves 
forth  as  **The  Constitutional  Presbytery.'* 
He  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the  early  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  his  great  work 
was  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  a  work  which  did 
much  to  change  public  opinion  on  the  character 
of  the  great  Scottish  r^ormer,  and  procured 
for  its  author  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  his 
university.  Besides  this  he  wrote  the  Lift  of 
Andrew  MelvUUy  Hietory  of  the  trogreea  and 
Suppretsion  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  and 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  A  memoir 
of  him  was  written  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  is 
also  the  author  of  several  works  on  Scottish 
Church  History. 

McZlvainOy  Charlbs  Fbttit,  D.T)., 
Bwhop  of  Ohio,  U.S.  [4.  1799,  d.  18731  He 
was  descended  from  an  A3rr8hire  family  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1700.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1820,  became  Bishop  in  1832,  and 
by  the  end  of  his  life  had  come  to  be  acknow- 
ledged the  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  American  Church,  being  a  man  not  only 
of  strong  opinions,  but  of  hi^  ability  and 
of  pure  and  holy  character.  He  was  a  very 
able  administrator,  coming  to  his  diocese  when 
it  was  ready  to  die,  with  only  four  parishes 
and  nineteen  clergy.  When  he  died  there 
were  123  parishes  and  108  clergy.  But  he 
was  also  highly  esteemed  among  his  country- 
meq  for  his  wisdom,  and  when  the  affair  of 
the  Trent  in  1871  threatened  a  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  President 
Lincoln  sent  Bishop  McHvaine  to  England  on 
a  successful  mission  of  peace.  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  many  times,  and  was  always  cord- 
ially welcome^  in  England  by  those  who 
had  come  to  know  him.  His  preaching  was 
very  popular  with  those  who  found  in  him  a 
terse  and  vigorous  expounder  of  their  views, 
the  more  so  as  his  voice  was  sing^ularly  powerful 
as  well  as  melodious.  His  works  comprise 
Evideneea  of  Christianity  [1831],  Oxford  Divi- 
nity Compared  with  that  of  the  Romish  and 
Anglican  Churches  [1841],  The  True  Temple,  wr 
Holy  Catholic  Church  [1860],  and  many 
sermons  and  charges. 

ICeaiLB  of  Grace.— The  sacraments  and 
other  ordinances  of  the  Church  through  which 
grace  is  conveyed  to  faithful  souls.  Mainly 
&ey  are  threefold-— the  Sacraments,  the  Word 
preached  and  read,  and  Prayer.  In  the 
formularies  of  the  Anglican  Church  their 
efficacy  is  declared  to  depend  on  the  faith 
of  the  recipient,  which  seems  directed  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  that  they 
are  valid  because  of  the  Opus  Opb&atum  [q.v.  J. 

Xeohitarists. — A  congregation  of  Ar- 
menian Christians  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith 


who  reside  in  a  convent  on  the  ialaod  of  Sd| 
Lazzaro,  close  to  Venice,  and  whose  chid 
work  is  the  printing  of  Armenian  cLtat 
literature,  with  the  object  of  inMmctinr  la^ 
scattered  members  of  their  nation.  They  tiki 
their  name  from  Mechitar,  an  Armenian,  bc<f4 
at  Si  was,  or  Sebaste,  in  1 676.  He  was  ordaii)^ 
priest  in  1699,  and  in  1701  fanned  at  Cooattai 
tioople  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  2mproTia| 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  htf  oosa^ 
trymen,  and  of  enectiug  a  union  betweoi  th 
Armenian  and  Roman  Catholic  Chorckn 
Meeting  with  much  opposition,  he  remored  t  < 
Modon  in  the  Morea,  and  here  he  cairied  •«. 
his  work  for  fourteen  years;  bat  when,  in 
1716,  that  part  of  Greece  fell  under  Tarb^L 
rule,  he  removed  to  Venice,  where  the  ishni 
of  San  Lazzaro  was  assigned  to  him.  as. 
where  he  built  his  convent.  He  died  ther» 
in  1749.  Branches  of  this  Society  are  £ov 
found  in  Vienna  and  Trieste,  and  aL^o  u: 
France.  Mechitar  published  a  oompiftr 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Armeci-::. 
tongue ;  and  his  pupils  have  followed  his  ^4 
example  by  renaering  good  European  woric^ 
into  Armenian,  while  they  have  a&o  famiHiu- 
ised  the  Western  world  with  Armeniaa  anO 
other  Oriental  literature. 

ICedardllS,  St.,  Bishop  of  Noyoo.  «-%■« 
bom  at  Salency,  in  Picardy,  in  the  middl**  of 
the  fifth  century.  His  fiist  See  was  Venund : 
that  bein^  laid  in  ruins  by  the  barbarianf,  h? 
removed  it  to  Noyon.  On  the  death  of  £lto- 
therius.  Bishop  of  Toumay,  Medardiu  ^** 
chosen  by  the  people  to  succeed  him.  U 
hesitated,  saying  it  was  nnlawful  for  im^ 
man  to  hold  two  bishoprics;  but  the  King. 
the  Metropolitan,  and  all  the  sufiragan  biafaop 
applying  to  the  Pope,  laid  before  him  tb- 
necessity  of  placing  St.  Medardus  in  tb 
bishopric  in  order  that  he  might  root  out  th" 
idolatry  which  still  remained  in  parts  of  th" 
diocese.  The  Pope  complied  with  the  request. 
and  the  bishoprics  remained  united  ontil  1M6. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  Bishop,  exrept 
that  when  Queen  Radegund  fled  from  her  hus- 
band, he  made  her  a  deaconess  at  her  Teh<^ 
ment  entreaties.  Many  miracles  are  aDegni 
of  him,  and  it  is  also  related  that  when  tho 
Bishop  was  dying,  King  Clotaire  came  «&>' 
begged  his  blessing  and  abeolution,  and  va> 
one  of  the  bearers  at  his  burial  at  Crouy,  nnr 
Soissons,  and  began  a  church  and  monafter) 
to  his  memory,  which  were  completed  bv  h)« 
son  Sigibert.  Medardus  is  oommemontci 
June  9ti[u 

Mede»  Jossph,  was  bom  in  Berden,  ic 
Essex,  in  1686.  He  was  admitted  to  Chiift's 
College,  Cambridge,  1602,  where  be  mad" 
great  proficiency  in  learning.  He  wis  for 
some  time  inclined  towards  Pynhomsm,  hut 
got  over  his  difficulties,  and  gained  the  ivpu- 
tation  of  an  exact  logician  and  philosoplKf. 
a  gtt)d  mathematician,  an  exoellrat  anatomist. 
a  considerable  linguist  and  philologer,  and  » 
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iroticient  in  hietoiy  and  chronology.  Hia 
mpt  work  was  a  Latin  tract,  De  Sanetitate 
IHativa,  which  so  pleased  Biahop  Andrewes 
hat  he  invited  the  author  into  his  family. 
rhe  offer,  however,  was  refosed.  Mede  then 
tuiiied  Chaldean  and  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
rlyphica,  hoping  they  might  resemble  the 
lognage  of  the  prophets.  He  died  at  Cam- 
'lidge  in  1638.  His  best  known  work  is  the 
^latit  Apoeafyptieay  which  was  translated  by 
iichard  More.  It  was  yer^  highly  esteemed ; 
ifede  held  the  *' contaistic "  view  of  apo- 
^tlyptical  prophecies — ^that  is,  that  they  are 
'rt^dictive  of  progressive  history. 

Kediator. — One  who  intervenes  to  recon- 
ile  two  parties  who  are  at  variance.  The 
tiea  of  mediation  as  a  necessity  to  salvation 
onned  a  great  part  of  the  religion  of  Pagan- 
SID,  and  the  name  of  "  mediator  was  given  by 
he  Persians  to  their  god,  and  by  the  Jews  to 
hf  Messiah.  It  is  a  part  of  hmnan  conscious- 
H-ss  that  sin  makes  a  separation  between  Qod 
^nd  the  sooL  Christ  is  the  appointed  Mediator 
o  bring  abont  the  reconciliation  ;  through 
lim  alone  can  man  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
olvation,  and  into  a  state  of  greater  friendship 
^th  God  than  was  possible  before  tiie  FalL 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  work  of  recon- 
ilistion  it  was  necessary  that  tiie  Mediator 
hould  be  God  and  Man  in  one  person.  He 
nast  be  Man  in  order  that  He  might  be  related 
0  those  in  whose  cause  He  was  to  mediate  ; 
hat  reconciliation  should  be  made  for  sin  in 
he  same  nature  which  sinned;  that  the 
Mediator  should  be  capable  of  obeying  the 
uw  broken  by  the  sin  of  man,  which  God 
ould  not  do:  that  He  might  be  capable  of 
differing  death,  since  **  without  sheading  of 
'iood  there  is  no  remission ;  '*  that  He  might 
jwtain  man  by  S3rmpathy,  having  experience 
>t  his  trials  and  temptations ;  and  that,  being 
loly  and  sinless.  He  might  offer  Himself 
rithout  spot  to  God,  thereby  taking  away 
hi'  idns  of  men.  On  the  other  hand  He  must 
^  God  in  order  that  He  might  enter  into  a 
oveoant  with  Qod,  as  no  mere  man  could  do; 
■hat  His  obedience  and  sufferings  might  be 
nfinite  in  their  effect;  and  that  we  might 
mve  snch  confidence  in  His  mediation  as 
vould  be  impossible  were  He  only  I^Ian.  Were 
'hrist  God  and  not  Man  we  could  not  ap- 
>rfi«ch  Him  with  confidence ;  were  He  Man 
tnd  not  God  we  should  be  iruilty  of  idolatry 
('  worship  Him  at  all.  His  attributes  as 
Vlidiator  are:— 1.  He  is  the  only  Mediator. 
^  H<%  is  the  Mediator  of  men  only,  not  of 
•[  irits.  3.  He  is  the  Mediator  for  all  men, 
*ithoat  exception,  and  for  all  who  died  beforo 
His  Incarnation  as  well  as  for  all  who  have 
-xi^tM  since.  4.  He  is  a  constant,  just,  and 
ovint^  Mediator,  and  His  mediation  is  snc- 

KeditatUm.—A  term  used  in  an  ecde- 
iuwtical  sense  to  denote  the  union  of  memory, 
utderttanding,  and  will  in  private  prayer.    It 


is  distinguished  from  mental  prayer,  in  which 
the  reason  does  not  come  so  prominently  into 
use,  being  replaced  by  greater  devotion. 
Meditation  has  been  systematised  by  Loyola 
and  others  to  rules  by  which  devotion  maj^  be 
stimulated,  and  good  resolutions  and  desires 
formed;  and  the  practice  of  mental  prayer 
and  meditation  is  prescribed  in  the  directions 
for  the  use  of  rehgious  communities.  It  is 
recommended  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  though 
St.  Benedict  affirms  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
salvation. 

Meeting-llonBe. — The  name  given  by 
many  Dissenters  to  their  place  of  worship. 
The  chief  difference  between  a  meeting-house 
and  a  church  is  that  the  former  is  not  conse- 
crated. Meeting-houses  first  arose  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662, 
when  the  ejected  ministers  met  together. 
They  were  prohibited  for  some  time  by  the 
Conventicle  Act ;  but  when  all  opposition  was 
withdrawn  the  number  of  meeting-houses  in- 
creased greatly. 

Megilloth. — In  the  Jewish  synagogue 
worship,  a  roll  containing  the  books  of  Esther, 
Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Lamenta- 
tions. 

Kelaachthon,  Philip  [b.  1497,  d.  1560], 
one  of  the  principal  instruments  employed  by 
Gk>d  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom 
at  Bretten,  a  village  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine.  His  father's  name  was  Schwarserd, 
black  earthy  but  he  changed  it  to  its  Greek 
equivalent,  melanehthon.  He  went  to  the 
High  School  at  Pforzheim  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age, 
and  whilst  here  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
his  great  uncle,  Reuchlin,  the  celebrated 
Hebraist,  who  stimulated  him  to  a  resolute 
pursuit  of  the  highest  kind  of  learning.  In 
1609,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
became  a  student  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  took  his  B.A.  in  1611 ;  but  when  he 
applied  for  the  M.A.  he  was  refused  on  the 
score  of  his  extreme  youth,  and  he  therefore  re- 
moved to  Tiibingen,  where  he  studied  civil  law, 
attended  lectures  in  medicine,  read  the  Greek 
physician  Galen,  and  made  so  considerable  a 
proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the 
languages,  and  philosophy,  that  in  1513  he 
was  admitted  to  a  Master's  degree.  Tubingen 
is  only  ten  miles  from  Stutt^trt,  the  home  of 
Reuchlin,  and  at  his  house  Melanehthon  first 
met  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  war 
of  intellectual  liberty  then  going  on,  and  in  a 
qniet  way  took  part  in  the  nay.  When  only 
seventeen  he  gave  lectures  in  this  university 
on  Virgil  and  Terence.  Erasmus  thus  spoke  of 
the  rising  scholar :  **  What  promise  there  is 
in  this  young  man — this  boy !  His  attain- 
ments in  both  literatures  are  equally  valuable. 
What  ingenuity  and  acumen,  -what  purity  of 
language,  what  beauty  of  expresstjtmi  What  a 
memory  for  the  most  unfamiliar  tilings,  what 
a  wide  extent  of  reading ! "    In  1518,  thjx)ngh 
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the  influence  of  Beuchlinf  Duke  Frederic  of 
Saxony  made  him  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg.  His  opening 
lecture  was  one  of  the  notable  events  in  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  histor^^f  Europe; 
he  sketched  the  history  of  the  decline  of 
literature  and  learning,  and  indicated  the 
causes  of  their  fall ;  he  pointed  out  that  the 
classics  of  Rome  and  Greece  must  be  studied* 
with  devotion  at  once  sensible  and  clear ;  that 
sacred  learning  must  be  reformed ;  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Bible  must  be  had  at  all  costs, 
and  Christ  must  be  made  the  centre  and  soul 
of  theology.  Luther  was  present  at  this 
oration;  he  had  just  beg^n  his  opposition  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  that  place;  Melan- 
chthon,  in  this  important  juncture,  was  there- 
fore seasonably  brought  to  his  assistance,  for 
which  he  became  eminently  qualified,  as  much 
by  the  meekness  of  his  wisdom  as  the  great- 
ness of  his  talents.  He  soon  entered  into  all 
the  views  of  the  great  Reformer,  was  animated 
by  the  same  ardent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
willingly  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers 
and  sorrows  to  which  the  revival  of  pure 
religion  unavoidably  exposed  them.  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  indeed,  nearly  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Reformation  rested  on  him. 

In  1520  Melanchthon  gave  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  these 
were  published  by  Luther  without  his  friend's 
knowledge.  His  writings  were  manifold; 
indeed,  whenever  the  truth  needed  to  be  de- 
fended, his  pen  was  always  in  request ;  the 
University  of  Paris  having  condemned  Lutiier's 
doctrines,  Melanchthon  wrote  in  defence  of 
them  Adverms  furiosum  Farisientium  Loga- 
atrorum  Decretum  in  1521.  Of  his  early  works 
none  was  more  deservedly  regarded  than  his 
first  attempt  to  form  a  system  of  divinity  from 
the  pure  fountain  of  Divine  truth.  He  j  udged 
it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  mankind 
to  be  furnished  with  a  clear,  concise,  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  doctrines  contained 
in  Uie  Bible.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  de- 
serted the  Scriptures,  and  their  divinity  con- 
sisted of  detached  sentences  from  St  Augus- 
tine and  others;  these,  together  with  some 
of  the  subtle  and  barren  distinctions  of  the 
Schoolmen,  formed  their  whole  system  of  theo- 
logy. Melanchthon,  by  uniting  perspicuity 
with  simplicity,  endeavoured  to  place  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  in  a  clear  and  strong  light,  and 
published  his  Theological  Comtnofiplaeea—SL 
wiirk  which  became  very  popular,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  He  took 
li  yery  considerable  part  in  the  Confession  op 
Atiosbuag.  In  1540,  when  on  a  journey, 
hiy  was  seized  with  dangerous  illness  at 
Weimar ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  once  sent 
fr>r  Luther,  whose  distress  was  intense,  and 
ulm  poured  out  hif  whole  soul  to  God  in  such 
Gflmestness  of  •supplication  that  his  energy 
s«^nied  to  revive  the  apparently  dying  man, 
and  from  that  hour  he  grew  better.  He  had 
a  conference    of    three  days   with    Eck    at 


Worm*)  in  1541,  but  it  was  broken  op  by 
the  Emperor's  cx)mmand,  and  adjoam«d  to 
Ratisbon.  In  1546  Luther  died,  and  Me- 
lanchthon preached  the  funeral  sermon.  In 
November  of. that  year  the  University  oi 
Wittenberg  was  dissolved,  and  MelandUhin 
retired  to  Zerbst  for  a  time.  In  1548.  a: 
Leipzig,  he  helped  to  draw  up  the  Iktoix 
[q.v.].  He  spent  his  remaining  years  in  eeUh^ 
u^ng  schools  throughout  the  ProteAan: 
nations,  and  in  trying  to  heal  tbe  disputes  of 
his  party.  These  disputes  turned  mainly  npra 
two  points :  the  method  of  jostificatioii  &s  1 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  He  vieveti 
the  strifes  of  Christians  on  these  points  witb 
acute  sorrow,  and,  true  to  the  principles  of  hi> 
whole  life,  sought  without  ceMation  to  find  » 
mode  of  reconciling  the  Calvinistic  anl 
Lutheran  theologies.  He  was  certainly  on- 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age:  E^>oki- 
Latin  with  the  freedom  of  his  native  toc^-.. 
wrote  both  in  that  language  and  in  Greek,  isi 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  origiouj 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  died  in  pe4*t; 
and  hope,  April  18th,  1560,  and  was  buried  U 
the  side  of  Luther  at  Wittenbeiig:. 

KeXchitM  [Heb.  mM^m,  "a  king,"],  ^fol- 
lowers of  the  Kmg." — ^Those  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  whether  Syrians  or  Egyptians.  wK.> 
follow  the  doctrines  laid  down  l^  the  Coas:i) 
of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.  The  name  was  fir^ 
given  because  the  Council  was  declared  >-y 
some  to  have  been  directed  entirely  by  thf 
Emperor  Marcian.  The  name  of  Melcbit»^«' 
was  afterwards  g^ven  to  those  wharem&ic-4 
lo3ral  to  the  Eastern  Emperon  after  lb- 
Mahometan  Caliphs  had  usurped  the  throi.- 
of  Egypt.  They  follow  the  faith  of  th- 
Greek  Church,  and  are,  like  the  Greebv 
strong  opposers  of  the  supremacy  of  th- 
Pope.  11^  Melchites  have  translated  mu> 
Arabic  the  Bible,  Acts  of  Councils,  and  Eacb^y- 
logion,  with  many  of  the  Greek  books  vl 
divinity. 

MeletillBp  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  b^rc 
at  Melitene,  m  Lesser  Armenia.  Originidly 
Bishop  of  Sebaste,  he  was  elected  to  the  S^-? 
of  Antioch  on  the  translation  of  Eudoxia*  to 
Constantinople,  a.d.  361.  He  was  then  s«:p- 
posed  to  hold  Arian  views,  but  soon  after  h:-j 
installation  he  preached  a  sermon  in  support 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and^  through  Ansa 
influence,  was  deposed  and  banished  within  i 
month  of  his  election.  Two  Bishops  ''♦^r-' 
chosen  to  fill  his  place  —  Euxoius  by  th^ 
Arians,  and  Paulinus  by  the  Ludferians,  w 
that  there  were  now  three  Bishops  of  Antioch, 
each  with  his  own  following,  that  of  Meletiu^ 
being  strengthened  by  the  orthodox  party, 
whidi  had  existed  in  the  Church  since  the 
deprivation  of  Eustathius,  about  a.d.  328.  In 
363  Meletius  was  restored  to  his  See,  and  At 
once  held  a  Synod  of  Bishops,  at  which  th>^ 
Nicene  Creed  was  sig^ned.  He  was  ag»in 
banished  by  Yalens,  bat  finally  reinstated  by 
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be  Kmperor  Theodoeius.  He  acted  as  pre- 
ident  during  a  part  of  the  fleasion  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  but  died 
cfure  its  close. 

Keletins,  Biahop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt, 
mnder  of  a  achism.    This  schism  arose  out  of 

persecution,  either  local,  about  a.d.  301,  or 
hf.  great  Diocletian  persecution,  about  a.d. 
06.  Two  contradictory  accounts  are  given 
f  the  cause  of  his  secession,  one  attributing 
t  to  his  disapproval  of  the  Alexandrian 
ji<ihop'8  lenity  in  dealing  with  penitent 
postates,  and  the  other  stating  that  it  was 
trnught  about  by  his  deposition  for  having  him- 
i'li  sacrificed  daring  the  persecution.  Probably 

jtj^ousy  of  the  growing  authority  of  the 
ii^hop  of  Alexandria  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
iu^  following  b()came  considerable,  including 
t  one  time  as  many  as  twenty-eight  Bishops. 
U  the  Meletians  were  orthodox  in  doctrine, 
he  Council  of  Nicsea  endeavoured  to  bring 
hem  back  to  the  Church  by  conciliation. 
Tno  plan  was  succe^ful  for  a  time,  but 
^leletius  afterwards  separated  again,  and  at 
li^  d«^th  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the 
chism  by  ordaining  as  his  successor  one 
lohn.  said  to  have  been  his  servant.  But 
ift«;r  the  death  of  their  leader,  the  Meletians 
t  li  mto  Arianism,  and  lost  their  individuality 
19  a  sect. 

KelitO.  Bishop  of  Sardis,  was  a  Christian 
p^dogist  of  the  second  century.  Besides  his 
ipd'jgyy  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  he 
^as  the  author  of  several  other  works,  none 
*i  which,  however,  have  come  down  to  us. 
^'ery  little  is  known  of  him,  but  he  was 
rrtatly  revered  and  respected  by  his  con- 
'  iitporaries. 

MellitllSy  first  Bishop  of  London,  was 
>ne  of  the  companions  of  St.  Augustine,  being 
<nl  to  him  by  rope  Gregory  I.  in  601.  Upon 
>iH  urival  he  was  very  successful  with  the 
\\\s\,  Saxons,  who  were  brought  over  to 
'iiHiitianity,  with  their  King  Sebert.  There- 
*\<m  Augustine  consecrated  Mellitus  Bishop 
n  bO(,  in  which  year  King  Ethelbert  built 
Lit  i  endowed  St:  Paul's  Cathedral.  As  far  as 
t  appears,  MeUitus  was  consecrated  by 
Vaeustine  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
L>t»hops,  which  practice,  notwithstanding  it 
i>  discountenanced  by  the  Apostolical  Con- 
it  aliens,  etc.,  yet  in  case  of  necessity  is 
iilowed.  A  great  many  instances  of  such 
oasecrations  are  to  be  met  with.  In  610, 
^ft^Kitus  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  consulted 
i''jpe  Boniface  about  the  regulating  of  the 
:>:gliah  Church,  and  was  present  at  a  Synod 
ib-)ut  the  regulation  of  monastic  discipline, 
^{••llitus  gave  his  vote  for  the  canons  made 
iron  this  occasion,  and  brought  them  into 
rlnsrland  with  him,  with  the  letters  which 
'<'niface  wrote  to  Archbishop  Laurence  and 
\mjr  Ethelbert.  La  616,  King  Ethelbert 
Jid  Sebert  died,  and  their  sons,  who  succeeded 


in  their  dominions,  renounced  Christianity, 
relapsed  into  heathenism,  and  expelled  MelH- 
tus  from  his  diocese.  Upon  this  he  retired  into 
Kent,  and,  consulting  with  the  Bishops  Lau- 
rence and  Justus,  he  travelled  with  the  latter 
into  France.  Laurence  being  ready  to  follow 
them,  his  voyage  was  happily  made  unneces- 
sary by  King  Eadbald's  return  to  Christianity. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Mellitus  and  Justus 
being  recalled  about  a  year  after  their  de- 
parture, Justus  was  restored  to  his  See  at 
Kochester ;  but  the  Londoners  being  strongly 
addicted  to  heathenism,  refused  to  receive 
Mellitus,  neither  was  Eadbald  in  a  condition 
to  force  them.  So  that  Mellitus,  being 
obliged  to  settle  in  Kent,  succeeded  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury  upon  the  death  of  Diurence, 
A.D.  619.  According  to  Bede,  he  died  in  624, 
after  he  had  been  Archbishop  five  years. 
After  his  expulsion  from  his  diocese  of  Lon- 
don, the  Eastern  Saxons  had  neither  bishops 
nor  any  religious  administrations  in  the 
Christian  form  for  thirty-eight  years. 

Melvi'lev  Akdrbw,  sn  eminent  Scotch 
Reformer,  was  bom  at  Baldorry  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk  in  1545.  He  lost  both 
parents  when  only  two  years  old,  and  his  care 
devolved  on  his  eldest  brother.  Andrew  was 
educated  at  Montrose  Grammar  School,  and 
in  1559  went  to  St.  Mary*s  College  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  He  studied  in  Paris  for  two 
years,  and  then  proceeded  to  Poictiers,  where 
he  was  at  once  made  Regent  of  St.  Macreon 
College.  Driven  away  by  political  disturb- 
ances, he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he,  through 
his  friend  Beza,  was  appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Humanity  in  the  Academy.  Here  it  was 
that  he  gained  the  love  for  religious  liberty 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  zealous.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1574,  and  was  offered 
the  post  of  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Regent  Morton,  but  refused,  and  became  Prin- 
cipal of  Glasgow  College.  He  made  many 
improvements,  and  gained  a  great  influence, 
not  only  over  the  students,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  overthrow  of 
Episcopacy  and  establishment  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  were  greatly  owing  to  him,  and  .he  re- 
ceived the  nickname  of  "  Episcopomastix " 
or  *'  the  scourge  of  bishops."  He  was  poss- 
essed of  great  intrepidity,  and  it  is  related 
of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Morton 
had  exclaimed  that  there  would  be  no  peace 
in  the  country  till  he  was  hanged  or  ban- 
ished, he  replied,  "Tush,  man!  threaten 
your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the  same  to  me 
whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground ;  and 
I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  as  well  as  in 
it.  Let  God  be  praised,  you  can  neither 
hang  nor  exile  His  truth."  At  the  end  of 
1580  he  was  made  Principal  of  St.  Marv's 
College,  St.  Andrews,  where  he  worked  with 
much  zeal  and  ability ;  the  number  of  students 
increased,  and  those  of  other  colleges  also 
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attended.  In  1592  the  Privy  Council  revived 
Kpiscopacy,  and  filled  up  the  See  of  Glasgow. 
The  Scotch  Church  excommunicated  the  new 
Bishop,  upon  which  the  Privy  Council  de- 
clared the  excommunication  to  be  void,  im- 
prisoned those  who  refused  to  pay  the 
episcopal  rents,  and  laid  Glasgow  College 
under  an  interdict.  Melville  precushed  against 
these  proceedings  so  fiercely  Uiat  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Privy  Council.  He  claimed 
to  be  tried  in  a  Church  Court,  and  on  a  refusal 
made  his  escape  and  fled  to  London,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty  months.  On  his  return 
to  St.  Andrews  he  continued  his  work  with  as 
great  zeal  as  before,  and  was  made  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  Bector  of  the 
University.  In  1605  James  I.  wished  to 
make  another  attempt  to  reestablish  Epi- 
scopacy, and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his 
opponents,  invited  Melville  and  others  to  come 
to  London  and  take  part  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference.  They  went  and  had  inter- 
views with  the  King,  but  found  that  they 
were  really  prisoners,  and  not  allowed  to 
return  home.  Melville  wrote  a  IaHq  epigram, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  a  service  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Chapel  Royal  on  St. 
Michaers  Day.  For  this  he  was  confined  for 
nearly  a  year  in  the  houses,  first  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester ;  then  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  till  February,  1611 ;  and  then  was 
not  allowed  to  return  home,  but  was  only 
liberated  on  condition  that  he  should  become 
Professor  of  Sedan  University,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death  in  1622. 

MDelvilley  Henry  [b,  in  Cornwall,  1800, 
d.  in  London,  1871]. — ^Oheof  the  most  cele- 
brated preachers  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  present  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  held  many  successive  ap- 
pointments, and  in  1853  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Queen's  Chaplains,  and  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1856,  with  which,  after  1863,  he 
held  the  living  of  Barnes^  He  became  famous 
as  a  preacher  through  the  Gblden  Lecture- 
ship, which  is  delivered  every  Tuesday  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  in  the 
City.  This  lectureship  he  held  for  ten  years. 
His  sermons  were  regularly  taken  down  and 
published  for  a  penny,  much  against  his  will, 
and  had  an  enormous  circulation.  Many  of 
these  were  afterwards  collected  and  published 
in  re  vised  and  corrected  form  by  himself.  They 
are  rhetorical  and  full  of  illustration,  but  not 
always  original.  He  borrowed  much  from 
Chalmers.  One  peculiarity  of  his  sermons  is 
his  continual  reiteration  of  his  text,  always 
with  some  new  light.  Any  one  who  analyses 
one  of  Melville's  sermons  will  find  nearly 
every  paragraph  ending  with  some  phrase 
or  other  out  of  the  text.  When  he  was 
preaching  the  listeners  waited  for  this  cul- 
minating sentence  in  breathless  silence.  Then 
came  a  pause,  during  which  they  would  move 


into  easier  positions  and  oetUe  tliemtelres 
once  more,  and  so  he  began  agmin,  ODoe  Kf  >r^ 
to  end  his  paragraph  with  a  freah  lepetitiua 
in  new  setting.  He  belonged  to  the  iA^i- 
fashioned  Evangelical  schooL 

Member  of  the  diiurcH.— One  «-b« 
has  been  received  into  the  Church  by  the 
administration  of  Baptism.  Some  religiojs 
societies  do  not  consider  those  who  have  hesa. 
baptised  in  infancy  as  members  till  they  lure 
become  communicants. 


, — ^The  Greek  Breviary,  ooatas- 
ing  the  offices  for  fixed  feativmls.  The  hcf^M 
consists  of  hymns,  readings,  extracts  fp^ia 
the  Menologium,  etc.  It  is  in  12  toIs.,  esti 
containing  the  mensBum  for  one  month. 

MenandeTp  a  disciple  of  Simon  Mae^s 
was  a  Samaritan.  His  heresy  was  snbsun- 
tiaUy  the  same  as  that  of  his  maater,  bat  ■ 
few  additions  were  made  by  him.  Agreeing 
with  Simon  Magus  that  the  world  was  mad? 
by  evil  angels,  he  promised  his  followecs  thf^ 
power  of  overcoming  these  by  magic  VL* 
also  promised  inmiortality  to  all  who  retes  v^ 
his  baptism.  Two  of  Menander's  disdpi^ 
Basilides  and  Satuminns,  afterwards  becais; 
leaders  of  sects.     [BasilidiakSi  SatubkunnJ 

MendSMUUlf  otherwise  known  as  Sftbiaos. 
and  as  Christians  of  St.  John,  a  small  sec:  ot 
great  antiquity,  dwelling  in  the  land  of  tk-^ 
southern  part  of  the  Euphrates.  Thev  art 
interesting  ai  a  survival  of  ancient  OnostidsBB 
— in  ot^er  ^Tbrds,  of  a  religion  compoimiit'O 
of  Christianity  corrupted  by  admixture  or 
Judaism  and  heathenism.  TbBj  aoly  hecuor 
known  in  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  sern- 
teenth  century,  when  two  Jesnit  misaooAn«« 
who  had  gone  to  the  East  came  back  with  an 
account  of  them,  which  tiiey  published  -A 
Bome  in  1652.  Several  travelkrs  hAXf 
visited  them  since,  among  these  Sir  Joiifi 
Chardin  and  Niebuhr.  The  most  ucaasif 
knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  their 
saoed  books,  which  are  written  in  Arunaic, 
and  consist  of  fragments  of  veiy  vazioos  tsIb? 
and  interest  There  are  Mendsean  m^^- 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum  and  elaevher^- 

The  most  important  of  their  books.  Sidm 
raMay  or  the  Great  Books,  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  written  for  the  living,  the  othrr 
for  the  dead,  containing  prayers  to  be  read  at 
funerals,  etc.  They  also  have  the  Siir« 
d*Yahya,  or  Book  of  John;  the  Qol^*  ^ 
Sidra  di  NUmata  (Book  of  Souls),  containing 
hymns  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  {««n-n 
to  be  used  at  their  ceremonials;  and  the 
Drivan,  a  book  of  moral  and  ^ritoal  trea- 
tises. 

The  Mendaeans  are  sometimes  osUff)  H^ 
merobaptists,  from  their  freqnent  vaahin£«. 
The  following  account  of  their  rites  wu  gif'ai 
by  Conti,  a  Maronite  of  Mount  Lebanon  :- 
*'  He  who  presides  in  sacred  things  wears  a 
vest  and  tiara,  both  of  cunel*s  uin.   They 
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also  take  honey  and  locusts  saciamentally, 
which  are  distribated  as  consecrated  elements 
to  the  worshippers  present,  and  are  sent  to 
the  absent,  equally,  as  a  religious  rite :  both 
the:$e  kinds  of  food  being  taken  with  the 
greatest  reverence.  So  also  once  a  month 
&ey  have  an  exhortation  in  their  place  of 
worship,  and  to  this  they  flock  with  eager- 
Q£4s.  The  chief  topic  of  this  discourse  is  the 
'Light  of  the  World,'  always  introduced 
with  sentences  like  those  of  the  Evangelist : 
•In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.*  This  they  apply  to  John  and  deny  to 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  whom  they  do  not  allow 
to  be  Son  of  God,  but  a  prophet  and  a  fol- 
lower of  John.  Their  places  of  worship  are 
void  of  all  ornament.  They  contain  neither 
pictures  nor  statues." 

Baptism,  the  rite  of  initiation,  is  performed 
in  the  open  air  in  a  large  vessel,  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  day :  the  middle  part  of  the  day  is 
proper  to  honey  and  locusts,  and,  at  the  close, 
at  the  time  of  divine  worship,  they  light  lamps 
and  candles,  and  solemnly  repeat  these  words : 
"  John,  whom  we  here  worship  as  our  father 
(institutor),  we  beseech  thee  to  be  propitious 
to  lis ;  to  protect  us  from  ever^  hostile  power, 
and  to  enlighten  our  minds  with  the  light  of 
the  true  religion,  as  thou  hast  commanded  us 
to  light  these  luminaries.*'  After  discharging 
this  duty,  whoever  can,  proceeds  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament  already  described,  twice  a 
week — i.e.  on  Sunday  and  Thursday.  This  is 
n^ver  omitted. 

They  dedicate  four  festival  days  to  St.  John 
~hia  birthday,  the  dav  on  which  he  instituted 
baptism,  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  day  on 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  slain  a  dragon. 

ICendioaat  Friam.  —  The  several 
ord»3  of  these  came  into  existence  in  the 
tMrteenth  century.  They  were  probably  in- 
■-titated  in  imitation  of  the  Waldenses,  who 
had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  leading 
a  life  of  poverty,  practising  self-denial,  and 
<>pending  their  tune  in  prayer,  preaching,  and 
reading  the  Scriptures.  These  had  made  it 
their  object  to  oppose  the  corrupt  doctrines  and 
inaovations  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  Mendicant 
(Orders  were  instituted  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
t'>  counteract  their  influence.  The  principal 
orders  were  the  Domoticans,  FaAMCXSCANS, 
ArorsTUfuirs,  and  Cabmblitbs  [q.v.].  In  a 
short  time  the  Mendicants  acquired  more 
jiower  and  influence  than  any  of  the  ancient 
monaaiic  establiahmeots,  and  the  Friars  gave 
offence  to  the  secular  clergj  by  taking  upon 
themselves  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment, by  virtue  of  a  dispensation  from  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  though  it  was  contrary  to  a 
Canon  passed  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  in 
1215,  which  ordained  that  each  person  should 
rc^ceiye  the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  his 
own  curate  or  pastor.  The  dispute  continued 
till   1264,  when   Innocent  lY.  decided   in 


favour  of  the  secular  clergy ;  at  his  death  it 
broke  out  afresh,  but  his  decision  was  con- 
firmed in  1263  bv  the  Synod  of  Clermont,  and 
again  in  1274  by  the  Council  of  Salzburg 
The  discussion  was  not,  for  a  long  time,  satis- 
factorily  settled;  but  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  did 
his  best  to  coilciliate  both  parties  by  ordaining 
that  the  Mendicants  might  receive  confessions 
upon  application  to  the  parish  priest. 

MennoniteB. — A  name  given  to  the 
Dutch  Baptists  in  memory  of  their  reformer, 
Menno  Symonis,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century  [b.  1505,  d,  15C4].  There  are  four 
sects  who  come  under  this  head — Flemings, 
G^ermans,  Frieslanders,  and  Waterlanders,  and 
they  were  originally  called  Anabaptists,  but 
changed  the  name  in  consequence  of  the 
ridicule  which  had  attached  to  it.  They 
were  also  known  as  '^Doopsgezinden"  or 
"Dippers."  Menno,  a  priest  of  Frieeland, 
who  was  bom  in  1492,  and  who  was  led  at 
the  dawn  of  the  Beformation  to  cast  off 
Papal  doctrine,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Infant  Baptism*  was  not  sanctioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  rejected  the  enthusiasms  and  revela- 
tions of  the  first  Anabaptists  and  their  doc- 
trines concerning  the  new  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  formulated  tenets  which  are  still  held  by 
his  followers.  He  died  in  1669.  His  treatise 
entitled  A  True  Chrittian  Belief,  was  in  1680 
developed  by  two  Mennonite  preachers  into  the 
Confeeeion  of  Waterkmd,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  whole  of  the  Mennonite  doctrine. 
It  declares  that  Christ's  Body  was  not  of  the 
substance  of  His  motiier,  but  of  a  direct  crea- 
tion by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
essence  of  the  Father ;  that  there  is  no  Original 
Sin,  and  therefore  no  necessitv  for  Infant 
Baptism ;  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians 
to  exercise  any  office  of  magistracy,  nor  to 
wage  war  upon  any  terms ;  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Grospel  ought  to  receive  no  salary ;  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  Christian  to  attain  to 
the  height  of  perfection  in  this  Ufe.  A  sup- 
plementary  Confession  was  written  in  1632 
introducing  the  Arian  belief  respecting  the 
Incarnation ;  but  the  generality  of  the  com- 
munities at  the  present  day  appear  to  be 
orthodox,  as  in  most  points  appears  to  have 
been  Menno  himself.  There  are  several 
congregations  of  Mennonites  in  Elsass  and 
Bavaria,  several  in  Poland  also,  and  a  few  in 
France.  There  are  also  about  200,000  of 
^em  in  America.    [Tunkbbs.] 

Menologimn. — A  Greek  book  corre- 
sponding to  the  Roman  Martyrologies,  con- 
taining the  biographies  of  the  different  saints 
and  martyrs  ^roughout  the  year,  with  the 
day  on  which  they  are  commemorated.  The 
first  compiler  of  such  a  book  seems  to  have 
been  St.  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  and  another 
was  arranged  by  Palladius,  BisLop  of  Hiera- 
polis.  There  were  several  alterations  of  these 
as  time  went  on,  and  others  were  compiled 
by  Simon  Metaphrastes,  etc.    In  later  times 
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selections  from  the  Menologium  were  inserted 
in  the  Menaa  or  Greek  breviary,  under  the 
name  of  "  Synaxaria." 

Mental  Seservation.— A  doctrine  of 
the  Jesuits,  to  the  eSect  that  falsehood  in 
certain  circumstances  may  be-  reconciled  to 
the  conscience  if  at  the  same  time  a  saving 
clause  be  added  secretly.  They  say  that  even 
when  giving  evidence  on  oath  mental  reserva- 
tion may  be  made,  so  that  the  evidence  may 
be  imderstood  falsely,  by  the  witness  giving 
his  words  some  qualification  in  his  own  mind. 

Keroersbnrg  Theology  arose  in  1836 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Oerman 
Reformed  Church,  in  Mercersburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr.  Ranch,  President  of  the  Col- 
lege,  who  had  oome  from  Germany,  and  was 
well  read  in  German  metaphysics,  desired  to 
establish  a  regular  and  orderly  system  of  phi- 
losophy, which  should  embody  the  ripe  teach- 
ing* of  the  great  thinkers.  His  method  was 
intensely  subjective;  all  ideas  and  opinions 
were,  with  him,  parts  of  a  vast  unity  held  to- 
gether by^  an  internal  law,  the  centre  of  whidi 
in  the  hving  Intelligence.  His  method  of 
reasoning  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  1841, 
before  he  had  fully  developed  it,  and  his 
suooessor.  Dr.  Nevin,  continued  it.  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  was  appointed  as 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Mercersburg, 
and  the  two  together  developed  the  principles 
of  the  Theology  in  different  ways,  Nevin  re- 
garding it  from  a  theological,  and  Schafif  from 
a  historical  point  of  view.  Their  aim  was  the 
revival  and  defence  of  the  pure  Reformed 
doctrine;  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  appeals 
to  Ancient  history  and  the  early  Fathers,  they 
were  accused  of  Romanist  tendencies,  and 
tried  for  heresy,  of  which  they  were  unani- 
mously acquitted.  The  doctrine  on  which 
the  Mercersburg  Theology  is  based  is  that 
of  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  from  which 
it  is  believed  that  all  other  doctrines  are  to 
be  developed.  The  Church  is  regarded  as 
a  spiritual  organism,  with  life  like  that  of  an 
individual,  developing  by  successive  stages 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  views  and  modes  of  expression 
whicfi  held  good  at  one  period  of  her  exist- 
ence need  not  necessarily  do  so  .at  a  later 
period.  In  common  with  others  of  the 
German  Reformers,  the  Mercersburg  Theo- 
logians reject  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical 
Succession.  They  believe  in  the  lifegiving 
power  of  the  Sacraments,  in  opposition  to  the 
usually  received  opinion  in  America  that  they 
are  merely  emblems  or  symbols.  They  have 
also  drawn  up  a  Liturgy  for  the  use  of  their 
disciples,  being  strongly  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  extemporHneous  public  prayer,  and  in 
favour  of  the  revival  of  the  old  pre-Refor- 
mation  Liturgy. 

Mercy,  SpiRrruAL  and  Corporal  Works 
OP. — The  seven  chief  works  of  mercy  to  the 


bodies  and  souls  of  men  were  first  enamerstcd 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  still  to  be  fovB-i 
in  the  catechisms  of  the  Rosuui  Cilb£ti<> 
Church  under  the  term  **  Spiiitoal  and  C>9< 
poral  Works  of  Mercy."  The  latter  are  to 
visit  the  sick  and  prisoners,  to  give  drink  tj 
the  thirsty,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  niik^i, 
give  shelter  to  strangers,  and  boxy  the  dead. 
The  former  are  to  give  counsel  to  the  doabt- 
ful,  convert  sinners,  teach  the  ignorant,  cue- 
sole  the  distressed,  bear  wrongs  patienty, 
forgive  injuries,  and  to  pray  for  the  living  uki 
the  dead. 

Merit.    [CoNnioxnT.] 

Kerle  d' Anlngntf .    [D'Auuoyl] 

Messaliaxui.   [EucHrrBs.] 

Messiall.  signifies  "anointed,"  the  titi? 
given  by  way  of  eminence  to  our  Sarioir. 
meaning  the  same  in  Hebrew  as  Christ  in 
Greek,  and  expressing  the  authority  whicb  h^ 
had  to  assume  the  characters  of  Pn>pht< 
Priest,  and  King.  The  notions  of  the  ancieLi 
Jews  regarding  the  Messiah  were  corrupt. 'i 
by  their  looking  forward  to  a  temporal  mon- 
arch, and  thus  despising  Jesus  Christ  tn 
account  of  His  poverty.  Many  of  the  modern 
Rabbins  believe  that  Messiah  is  come»  bot 
that  he  conceals  himself  on  acooont  of  the 
sins  of  the  Jews.  Others  believe  he  is  y(4 
to  come,  and  have  fixed  times  for  his  ap- 
pearance, and  then,  when  thcsse  have  passed 
without  realising  their  prediction,  have  eun^ 
those  who  should  in  future  profess  to  calculate 
the  time  of  his  coming.  Others  again  hiTi^ 
had  recourse  to  a  twofold  Messiah,  one  in  % 
state  of  poverty  and  one  in  a  state  of  ^en- 
dour;  the  first,  they  say,  is  to  proceed  from 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  to  be  slain ;  thH 
second  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  H&e 
of  David,  who  is  to  bring  the  first  MeasisJi 
to  life  again,  to  assemble  all  Israel,  and  ralf 
over  the  whole  world. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  M€s- 
siah  is  grounded  on  the  following  fulfilmefit* 
of  prophecy : — ^The  sacrifioes  and  oeremooie^ 
of  the  Mosaic  law  were  to  be  superseded  by 
Him,Ps.xl.6-8;  1  Sam.  xv.  22;  Dan.ix.27; 
Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.  Now  they  have  ceased 
The  first  prophecy  of  His  coming  is  found  in 
Gen.  iii.  15,  and  repeated  Gen.  xxii.  18.  Tb^ 
exact  time  of  His  coming  was  foretold.  Hair. 
ii.  6-9 ;  Dan.  ix.  24.  The  place  of  His  birth 
and  where  He  should  principally  impart  Bi^ 
doctrine  was  determined,  Mia  v.  2 ;  laiah 
ix.  1,  2.  His  genealogy  is  traced  out  by  ^>t. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  The  kind  of  mincl^ 
He  should  work  is  specified  in  Isaiah  xxxv. 
6-6.  His  coming  as  a  King,  and  yet  in  a 
lowly  state,  Zech.  ix.  9.  His  suffering  aod 
death  by  l^e  hands  of  wicked  men,  Isaiah 
xlix.  7  and  liii.  9 ;  Dan.  ix.  26.  His  re- 
surrection, Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  xvi.  10.  The 
rejection  of  Him  by  the  Jewish  nstion  u^ 
His  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  Isaiah  liii- 1, 
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iix..  -^6,  vi.  9-12.  Also  it  is  dedarti  that 
rhasxk  the  Mestsiiah  should  come,  the  will  of 
rod  would  be  perfectly  fulfilled  by  Uim, 
>s.uah.  xlii.  and  xiix.     [Wo&k  of  Ghhist.] 

From  time  to  time  the  deferred  hope  of  the 
?rv&t  Jewish  race  has  been  used  by  impostors, 
vUi>    have  declared  themselves  the  promised 
McfSsiAh.       Whea    the    Emperor     Hadrian 
Ns.<U|eht    to    blot  out  the  very  existence  of 
JutLiitim,  by  forbidding  the  rite  of  cireum- 
oIaoh  and  endeavouring  to  build  a  heathen 
u-mple  on  Mount  Zion,  one  Barchocheba  an- 
uounoed  himself  as  the  promised  Christ.    His 
name,  signify mg  "son  of  a  star/*  was  pro- 
bably assumed  in  order  to  identify  him  with 
B»Luun's  prophecy   [Xum.   xxiv.   17].      He 
pn>f«sMed  to  work  signd  and  wonders;  the 
mfHit  celebrated  Rabbis  of  the  time  gave  ad- 
b«i>au3e  to  him ;  and  it  was  long  before  the 
Homaoa   could  wrest  Jerusalem  from  him. 
In  the  fifth  century,  one  Moses  made  a  like 
Vr«tezkdon  in    Crete.    His    failure  was  the 
cause,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
^HK:nitea,   of  many  Jews  embracing  Christ- 
ianity.   In   the    sixth   century,  Julian,    in 
l^lestine,  led  the  Jews  against  the  armies  of 
Jufttinian;    and    when    the    Moors    invaded 
^(Kiin,  in  711,  Sereuus  declared  that  he  was 
t.'te  Messiah  who  was  to  lead  the   Spanish 
Jews  to  Palestine.    In  tho  twelfth  century 
tiiore  were  several  of  these  impostors,  and  as 
Lite  as  1666,  Sabbatai  Levi,  a  Syrian  Jew, 
VM  proclaimed  the  Christ  in  Jerusalem. 

XestrSsat,  Jbax  [b.  at  Geneva,  of  which 
P^public  his  father  was  chief  Syndic,  1592 ; 
d.  in  Paris,  1657].  He  studied  at  Saumur  and 
^ftcame  Ftator  of  Charenton.  Ho  was  distin- 
iroidhfid  as  a  controversialist,  being  one  of  the 
^noest  champions  of  the  French  Keformed 
Llmrch  against  the  Jesuits.  Mestrezat  was  an 
f'loqaent  preacher,  and  several  collections  of 
hi^  tsermons  are  extant,  as  well  as  some  theo- 
ioj^ical  treatises.  The  most  important  is  De 
l^  Communion  a  JetM'Chrut  au  SaeremetU  de 
rEachurUiie. 

KetempsydiosiB.  [TiiAysMioRATioN.] 

Xathodists,  Wbsleyan.  —  The  early 
history  of  this  remarkable  body  will  be  more 
folly  given  in  the  biographies  of  its  founders, 
JoKx  and  Charles  Weslby  [q.v.].  "  The  first 
riie  of  Methodism,'*  says  Jonn  Wesley,  "  was 
in  November,  1729,  when  four  of  us  met 
together  at  Oxford.*'  Their  object  in  meeting 
*u  to  deepen  their  spiritual  life  by  prayer 
^  study  of  the  Scriptures.  They  were 
ciUed  "  methodists  **  first  in  a  taunting  spirit, 
^Qsethey  were  unusually  precise  and  "  me- 
thodic" in  the  observance  of  their  religious 
duties,  and  in  the  regularity  of  their  lives. 
Very  soon  they  were  joined  by  other  Oxford 
men,  including  George  Whitfield.  On  his  re- 
turn from  America,  in  1738,  John  Wesley 
%an  to  organise  those  who  attended  his  de  vo- 
^«»al  meetings  into  a  Society.    The  members 


met  regularly  once  a  week  at  least  in  some 
private  house  fur  spiritual  exercises,  and  were 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  services 
of  the  parish  ciiurch;  for  Wesley's  aim  was 
to  rekindle  a  spirit  of  piety  within  the 
Church  of  England,  and  not  to  set  up  a  sect  in 
opposition  to  her.  Hence  the  meetings  of  his 
Society  were  not  held  during  the  hours  of 
Divine  Service,  his  object  being  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  clergy  and  not  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  such  work.  His  teaching  on 
this  point  is  most  emphatic.  He  says  **  We 
hold  communion  with  the  Church  for  con- 
science sake,  by  conatantly  attending  both  the 
Word  preached  and  the  Sacraments  admini- 
stered therein."  Again,  he  bade  his  lay  preach- 
ers whom  he  had  appointed  to  minister  to  his 
followers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
*'in  every  place  to  exhort  those  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  Church  constantly  to  attend 
its  services."  And  he  wrote  even  in  1790,  the 
year  before  his  death,  '^  1  fear  that  when  the 
Methodists  leave  the  Church,  God  will  leave 
them."  Circumstances  were,  however,  too 
strong  for  him.  The  spiritual  deadness  which 
had  of  it«elf  stimulated  Ms  movement,  was  un- 
able to  endure  it,  and  in  1740  this  intolerance 
was  displayed  by  the  clergy  repelling  Method- 
ists fit)m  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Bristol— an  ex- 
ample widely  followed  elsewhere.  The  brothers 
were  thus  driven  into  administering  the 
Sacrament  to  their  own  people  at  their  own 
meetings,  but  it  was  not  till  1788  that  Wesley 
ordained  preachers  to  assist  in  administeriug 
the  Sacraments  in  Kngland,  and  not  till  his 
death  in  1791  was  the  last  link  severed  which 
bound  the  Church  to  Methodism,  the  g^dual 
severance  having  been  against  his  own  will  at 
every  stage  of  the  process.  The  Methodists 
were  equally  excluded  from  many  of  the  Dis- 
senting meeting-houses,  and  by  this  want  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  others,  was  largely 
developed  that  wonderful  system  of  open-air 
preaching  which  did  so  much  to  bring  the 
neglected  populace  of  England  within  the 
reach  of  the  gospel. 

Methodism,  then,  was  not  intended  so  much 
to  be  a  Church  or  sect,  as  a  "  method  "  of  cul- 
tivating the  Divine  life ;  and  this  method  re- 
mains essentially  the  same  still,  in  all  the 
bodies  into  which  the  original  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  now  divided.  Its  success  as 
such  has  been  simply  wonderful.  It  has  pro- 
duced great  works  of  Christian  benevolence, 
and  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  religious 
life  of  England  so  grttat,  that  a  thoughtful 
philosopher,  F.  D.  Maurice,  has  expressed  his 
conviction  that  it  was  Methodism  which  saved 
England  from  being  carried  into  the  terrible 
vortex  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  seeking 
to  account  for  such  success,  in  the  first 
place  let  it  be  noted  that  Methodism  was 
at  its  very  heart  a  religious  movement.  It 
did  not  take  its  rise  in  any  doctrinal  disputes 
or  questions  of  Church  government.  Its 
declared  object  was  *'to  reform  the  nation, 
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more  particularly  the  Church,  and  to  spread 
Scriptural  holiness  over  the  land."  To  the 
Methodist  ail  ideas  were  subordinated  to  this 
need  of  personal  holiness,  in  order  that  the 
soul  might  hold  fast  to  God.  John  Wesley, 
says  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  "  had  a  genius  for 
godliness.*'  Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  Wesley's  marvellous  powers  of  or- 
ganisation, a  power  which  was  still  predomi- 
nated by  the  main  idea  we  have  stated,  and 
which  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
methodical  habits  already  alluded  to.  Thus 
it  was,  that  so  simple  a  custom  as  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  few  at  Oxford,  developed  into 
the  class-meeting,  and  so  on.  In  every  village 
his  Society  was  at  work,  and  preaching  houses 
were  erected  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
order  to  retain  hold  on  those  who  had  been 
moved  by  his  preaching,  Wesley  formed 
overy  dozen  or  twenty  converts  into  a 
**  class,"  under  a  class  leader,  or  sometimes 
under  a  lay  preacher ;  these  bands  and  classes 
met  weekly  for  prayer  and  confession  of  sins. 
Several  of  these  ** classes"  were  grouped 
together  to  form  a  "circuit,"  and  alK>ut 
eighteen  *' circuits"  formed  a  '^ district." 
A  "circuit"  generally  comprised  a  market 
town,  and  the  neighbouring  villages  within  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  ft  was  under 
the  guidance  of  three  or  four  ministers  and 
some  lay  preachers.  The  management  of 
each  "  district "  was  entrusted  to  the  minis- 
ters, who  met  on  certain  stated  occasions  for 
discussion  and  transaction  of  necessary  busi- 
ness. And  once  a  year  each  "  district "  sent 
up  representatives  to  attend  a  conference  held 
in  London  or  some  large  town. 

The  same  features  still  distinguish  Method- 
ism, and  the  only  condition  exacted  of  those 
desiring  to  enter  the  Society  is  **  a  desire  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved 
from  their  sins."  The  members  are  arranged 
into  classes  of  about  a  dozen,  more  or  less, 
under  a  "class  leader,"  who  meet  weekly 
after  Wesley's  old  Oxford  custom,  to  relate 
and  compare  their  spiritual  "experience," 
and  receive  exhortation  or  counsel  from  the 
leader,  or  from  one  another  under  his  super- 
intendence. The  leader  also  receives  at  these 
meetings  the  weekly  contributions  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  ministry,  the  customary 
minimum  being  one  penny  a  week.  These 
contributions  are  then  handed  to  the 
"stewards,"  and  in  this  way — ^in  which 
Methodism  stands  alone — the  humblest  mem- 
ber is  grasped  by  the  system,  and  brought 
into  direct  pecuniary  as  well  as  spiritual  re- 
lation with  the  body.  A  convenient  number 
of  classes  is  united  into  a  society  or  congre- 
gational Church,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
tiiese  into  circuits,  each  circuit  having  one  or 
more  itinerant  or  recognised  preachers  autho- 
rised by  the  Conference,  under  whom  are  lay 
or  "  local "  preachers  ministering  in  their  own 
localities.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
modem   Methodist  system  that   every    one 


who  gives  apparent  evidence  of  the  poflP0Mii'.i3 
of  true  ministerial  gift,  or   of   "preacim.^ 
power,"  should  be  leid  to  exercise  it  uadt:f 
the  responsible  ministry ;  so  that  the  srsUftn 
not  only  recogmses,  but  is  a  vast  agency  tL-r 
the  express  development,  of  lay  pc«achiii^ 
Without  this  vast  body  of  lay  premcben  th- 
work  could  not  possibly  be  carried  on,  so-i 
the    results    aooomplished    are    an  eJoifuent 
testimony  to  the  value  of  lay  pireachtng  ttnds^ 
proper    saf^^uards.      Owing    to    tbar  p«Y 
manent  residence  and  local  knowledge,  8c4De 
local  preachers  of  character  and  abilitT  haT- 
even  superior  influence  to  the  ciiciiit  preachen 
These  are  appointed  for  three  years  only,  sai 
no  circuit  or  itinerant  preacher  can  be  ap- 
pointed again  to  the  same  orciiit  until  he  baj 
been  three  years  absent  at  some  other.    Fom- 
ished  residences  ai«  provided  lor  these  Cksdt^ 
ence  preachers,  and  to  keep  up  the  f  nrDitur- 
and  utensils  complete  is  part  of  the  duty  oi 
the  stewards.     Candidates  for  the  regular  or 
paid  ministry  have  to  para  foor  years  as  prc- 
bationers,  after  which  they  are  admitted  t<< 
the  theological  colleges ;  and  this  system  en- 
sures that  every  minister  shaU  (in  the  opinicc 
of  his  brethren  at  least)  be  poonooood  of  som*^ 
amount  of  preaching  power.    Each  society  ha» 
a  monthly  "  leaders'  meeting,"  composed  d 
stewardsand  leaders ;  this  deals  with  most  ea»e« 
of  discipline,  etc.,  and  is  the  general  Chim-li 
court  of  reference ;  but  each  circuit  also  hi> 
its  quarterly  "  circuit "  meeting,  composed  of 
leaders,  preachers,  and  stewards.    Hie  snpn«K 
court  of  all  is  the  Conference.    The  foundBti<»i 
of  this  in  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  the  **h^ 
hunched,"  whose  numbers  are  k^  up  by 
election  to  vacancies,  and  who  really  possev'^ 
the  legal  power  of  tiie  Conference,  acoordicg 
to  a  deed  executed  by  John  Wesley,  and  a- 
rolled  in  Chancery.    But  as  a  matter  of  fitt 
representatives   elected    by   aasemblagea  of 
circuits,  called  "districts,"  deliberate togetlier 
with  the  legal  hundred,  whidi  confiziiis  titfii 
decisions,  and  finally  sanctions  all  ministerial 
appointments.  The  standard  of  Methodist  dor 
tnne  (except  amongst  the  Oalvinistic  brandit 
is  found  in  the  volumes  of  Weslev'i  o«x 
Sermom  and  Notet  oh  the  New  TeBtamaU,  which 
are  so  named  in  trust-deeds.    Methodists  be- 
lieve that  no  man  can  possess  any  ssbotum^ 
of  Jinal  salvation,  but  only  of  preteti  accept- 
ance with  God,  and  that  it  is  feaifullv  possible 
to  fall  entirely  away  even  from  a  real  state  of 
grace.    They  also   maintain  the  posafailitT 
of  an  entire  deliverance  from  sin  even  m 
this  life. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  aboye  brief 
sketch  of  Methodist  doctrine  and  pnuttoe,  tb^ 
the  system  presents  several  very  pecnlisraBd 
distinctive  features.  [l]Asregardsitidoctnse. 
no  other  Christian  Church  or  system  kno va  on 
earth  so  nakedly  and  avowedly  adopts  thj 
religious  opinions  of  one  man  as  the  measiut « 
its  own ;  in  this  respect  it  is  absolutely  oniqa^ 
[2]  Its  system  of  doctrine  places  very  groat, 
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if  aot  exaggerated,  strees  upon  the  religiouB 
feeling  or  experience  of  the  present  moment. 
Of  this,  therefore,  an  exalted  degree  is  apt  to 
be  sought.  One  practical  result  (besides 
muij  othen)  is  in  the  pious  ejaculatory  utter- 
ances of  the  congregations  during  their  meet- 
ings, which  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Wal^  will  strike  a  stranger  with  astonish- 
ment. [3]  The  itinerancy,  or  periodical 
moving  of  the  whole  body  of  the  regular 
mini^tr}',  diffen  radically  xrom  the  notions 
of  other  organised  Churches,  the  lay  element 
representing  the  really  permanent  portion  of 
the  preaching  and  pastorate.  [4  J  But  the 
key-stone  of  the  whole  system  was,  and  still 
remains,  the  class-meeting,  by  which  personal 
inteFcoojse  is  kept  up  weekly  with  the 
humblest  member,  and  some  contribution 
(however  smaU)  periodically  secured  from  him 
to  the  general  body.  The  relation  of  indi- 
vidual **  experience  *'  at  these  meetings  by 
every  member,  at  regular  intervals,  as  every 
thoughtful  man  will  see  at  once,  must  give  a 
ver}' peculiar  tone  to  Methodist  piety ;  and  in 
fact  does  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while 
greatly  helpful  to  some  natures,  it  must  coarsen 
and  harden  the  spiritual  feelings  of  others,  and 
kiad  sometimes  to  very  undesintble  results. 
Of  late  yean  some,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  have  left  the  Society  because  they 
would  not  undergo  what  was  to  them  mental 
and  spiritual  torture ;  and  there  has  been  some 
discussion  in  the  body  itself  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  maintaining  either  John  Wesley's  cut-and- 
driod  body  of  doctrine  as  the  standard  of  belief, 
the  itinerancy  of  the  ministry,  or  tho  class- 
meeting  discipline,  in  their  old  rigour.  It  is 
the  cla»-meeting,  however,  with  its  assertion 
of.  and  grasp  upon,  the  individual  soul,  which 
has  made  Methodism  what  it  is ;  and  what  it 
would  be  without  its  distinguishing  features  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  That  untold  good  has 
heen  accomplished,  in  spite  of  serious  objec« 
tions  obvious  to  everyone,  he  must  be  worse 
thm  foolish  and  thoughtless  who  would  at- 
tempt to  deny. 

B^vides  the*  usual  sacraments  and  observ- 
ances of  a  Christian  Church,  Wesley  borrowed 
from  the  Moravians  the  "love-f ea^t,*'  in  which 
one  or  more  societies  meet  together  in  fellow- 
ship, and  partake  together,  with  some  so- 
lemnity, of  cakes  and  water.  Another  practice 
4haost  general  amongst  them  is  the  holding  of 
•i^' watch-night"  service  on  the  eve  of  the 
Xew  Year,  when  the  services  are  nrotraoted  tiU 
fust  midnight,  and  when  the  ^ew  Year  has 
'ommenoed  the  whole  congregation  stands  up 
•ind  renews  the  solemn  vow  to  serve  the  Loid. 

It  ia  not  surprising  that,  in  an  age  of  the 
^^test  Inkewarmnejs  and  indifference  on  the 
p:irt  of  the  Church,  a  Society  displaying  so 
much  zeal  and  activity  should  win  many 
<*onverts,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
avowedly  onseotanan  nature  of  the  organisa- 
tion, which  was  joined  by  many  members 
\i'iih  of  the  Church,  of  England  and  Dissenting 


bodies.  In  1741  the  first  secession  took 
place,  upon  theological  grounds.  Hithei-to 
the  Wesleys  and  Whitfield  had  worked  to- 
gether, but  Whitfield's  strong  views  concern- 
ing predestination  were  now  found  incompat- 
ible with  further  union,  and  he  left  the  Society 
along  with  many  followers.  Wesley's  views 
on  t^ese  subjects  were  mainly  in  accordance 
with  Arminian  theology,  but  otherwise  may 
be  described  as  what  is  popularly  called 
**  Evangelical.*'  Among  a  large  portion  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Church  Service  is  still  used  at  morning  wor- 
ship, testifying  to  the  desire  always  felt  by 
We^ev  that  his  movement  should  be  con- 
sidered part  and  parcel  of  the  Anglican 
bo^. 

The  rupture,  however,  became  inevitable, 
and  was  practically  effected  by  his  own  act  in 
1784,  though  the  last  hope  of  union  was  not 
finally  destroyed  until  his  death  in  1791.  So 
far  back  as  1746  Wesley  had  become  convinced 
by  Lord  King^s  Aeeount  of  the  FrimUive  Church 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  have  the  same 
meaning  in  the  iNew  Testament.  Thirty- 
eight  yean  later,  when  pressing  representa- 
tions were  made  to  him  of  the  need  for 
ministers  to  be  ordained  in  America  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  he  ordained  Dr.  Coke 
as  superintending  ** bishop"  for  America, 
who  subsequently  ordained  Francis  Asbury. 
Soon  after,  Wesley  exercised  the  same  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  Scotland,  and  in 
1788  he  ordained  ministers  for  England  also. 
His  brother  Charles  strongly  disapproved  of 
this  step;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
sincerely  taken,  and  Southey's  offensive  in- 
sinuations on  the  subject  have  very  little 
ground.  Not  content  with  imputing  to 
Wesley  more  or  less  conscious  m^onesty, 
Southey  argues  that  if  presbyter  and  bishop 
were  synonymous  the  consecration  was  use- 
less, as  Dr.  Coke  was  ordained  already,  and 
therefore  '*  as  good  a  bishop  as  Mr.  Wesley 
himself."  Wesley  would  not  have  questioned 
that  for  a  moment ;  and  his  solemn  ordination 
of  Dr.  Coke  was  not  to  the  mere  office  of 
presbyter,  but  as  a  delegate  of  his  own 
authority  to  be  exercised  in  America.  It  was 
a  step  taken  with  hesitation,  as  were  all 
Wesley's  steps  in  the  direction  of  separa- 
tion; but  it  appeared  to  be  forced  on  him, 
and  when  taken  was  practically  final  and  irre- 
vocable. Perhaps  few  thoughtful  students  of 
wliat  Methodism  has  since  done,  will  question 
the  reality  of  the  Divine  providence  which  so 
modified  Wesley's  personal  wishes  into  an 
entirely  different  direction. 

At  tiie  death  of  John  Wesley  great  dis- 
sensions arose  within  the  Methodist  body, 
now  increased  to  over  60,000  members.  The 
laity  claimed  a  share  in  the  government 
of  their  body;  they  protested  against  the 
Conference  being  solely  composed  of  min- 
isters; they  also  claimed  their  ''right  to 
hold  public  religious  worship  at  such  hom-s 
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wA  were  must  convenient,  without  being  re- 
stricted to  the  mere  intervals  of  the  hours 
appointed  for  service  in  the  Established 
Church ;  "  and  also  the  right  to  receive  the 
Sacraments  at  the  hands  of  their  lai/  preachers — 
a  thing  which  Wesley  had  refused  to  x)ermit. 
At  last,  in  order  to  allay  the  discontent  and 
dissensions,  which  had  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  the  Conference  in  1 795  drew  up  a 
Plan  of  Pacification.  The  claims  of  the  laity 
to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Society 
were  steadily  rejected.  The  claims  of  the 
trustees  of  the  various  chapels  to  a  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  their  ministers  were  also 
denied.  The  whole  business  of  electing  and 
appointing  ministers  and  local  preachers  was 
reserved  to  the  Conference.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  laity 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  new  court  was  formed 
to  administer  discipline  in  each  district.  The 
Court  consisted  of  the  preachers  of  each  dis- 
trict, and  all  trustees,  stewards,  and  leaders  of 
the  circuit.  The  Court  received  accusations 
against  a  preacher,  and  had  power  to  suspend 
him  till  the  next  Conference,  to  whom  the 
matter  must  then  be  submitted.  Thisarrange- 
ment  still  continues  in  force. 

Owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  that  many  of 
the  laity  felt  at  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
of  1 795,  a  second  secession  occurred  in  1 797,  the 
seceding  members  forming  the  "  Methodist 
New  Connexion;"  they  are  sometimes  called 
Kilhamites,  after  their  leader,  Alexander  Kil- 
ham.  A  few  years  later,  in  1 8 1 2,  the  "  Primi- 
tive Methodists  "  formed  a  distinct  sect,  after 
being  expelled  from  the  main  body.  In  1815 
a  further  secession  occurred,  the  Bryanites  or 
Bible  Christians  forming  a  separate  com- 
munion. The  **  Methodist  Free  Churches  " 
consist  of  those  who  were  expelled  from 
Methodism  in  1828,  1835,  and  1849;  they 
amalgamated  in  1857,  and  are  known  as  the 
"  United  Free  Churches." 

Wbslbyan  Methodists. — In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  numerous  secessions,  amounting 
in  a  few  years  to  the  loss  of  100,000  members, 
the  Society  still  flourishes,  and  remains  the 
leading  division  of  the  great  body.  At  the 
present  time  they  have  in  the  United  Elingdom 
2,183  ministers,  469,857  class  members,  and 
7,07 1  chapels.  According  to  the  official  returns 
published  at  the  close  of  1885,  Methodists  of 
all  kinds  throughout  the  world  number  32,701 
ministers  and  5,174,037  class  members. 

Calvinistic  Methodists. — This  sect  fol- 
lowed Whitfield  in  1741,  but  it  was  not  till 
1748  that  a  secession  formally  occurred,  in 
consequence  of  Whitfield  preaching  strong 
Calvinistic  doctrine.  Some  of  their  earliest 
chapels  were  erected  in  Moorfields  and  in  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  about  the  year  1756 ;  but 
the  greatest  number  were  in  Wales.  On  the 
deatib  of  Whitfield,  in  1769,  the  various  con- 
gregations supported  themselves  on  the  Inde- 
pendent principle.  At  the  present  time  they 
number  970  miiuflters,  276,051  members,  and 


1,372  chapels.  A  section  of  this  body  i^ 
known  as  **  L^dy  Huntingdon's  Coanexkx*.^ 
[Huntingdon,  Countbss  of.] 

Mbthodist  New  Connexion. — Founded  in 
1797,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  Alexandf'T 
Kilham  from  the  Methodist  ministry ;  5.(iOi.' 
sympathisers  formed  the  first  members  of  thi> 
new  sect.  Alexander  Kilham  was  the  first  t.' 
claim  the  right  of  the  Methodist  people  to 
meet  together  for  worship  in  Church  hoon. 
and  to  receive  the  Sacraments  from  their  om 
ministers.  In  theology,  the  New  Connexi<« 
does  not  differ  from  the  old ;  the  chief  di^er- 
ence  between  the  two  bodies  is  that  the  Nf^v 
admits  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the  gOTemmect 
of  the  society.  Ministers  and  lay  delegat4:0 
attend  the  Conference  in  equal  nomben,  and 
the  laity  have  a  voice  in  the  election  and  ex- 
pulsion  of  their  ministers.  This  body  ha» 
nussions  abroad,  especially  in  China,  and  &t 
the  present  time  has  in  the  United  Kingdom 
211  ministers,  33,964  members,  and  444 
chapels.  The  society  is  also  strong  in 
Canada. 

P&iHiTivB   Methodists. — This   sect  arose 
from  the  expulsion  of  William  Clowes  axni 
Hugh  Bourne  from  the  Methodist  Society  is 
1811.    These  two  men  had  preached  and  i-cx- 
ducted  prayer  meetings  among  the  men  eo- 
gaged  in  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire ;  ^n^i 
numbers  of  people  attended  their  meetm^. 
In  1807  they  introduced  the  American  cu^ora 
of  holding  camp  meetings,  at  which  various 
speakers  addressed  the  congregation  assembled 
in  the  open  air.    These  meetings  were  pn> 
longed  sonietiines  throughout  the  whole  dsy. 
The  Methodist   Conference  disapjn^^ing  of 
tliis,  expelled  the  promoters,  WiUiam  Ck>«>!i 
and  Hugh  Bourne.    In  1812  they  toc^  th« 
name  of  "  Primitive  Methodists,**  signifrin^ 
by  this  that  they  wished  to  walk  as  closely 
as  they  could  in  the  steps  of  John  Wesler. 
They  were  named  also  **  Kanters/*  from  their 
custom  of  singing  aloud  in  the  open  streets. 
In  their  theology  they  do  not  differ  iiute- 
rially  from  the  original  Methodist  Society, 
their  prominent  doctrine  being  "full,  trw^ 
and  present    salvation."    They  differ  fn>a; 
the  older  Methodists   in  the   admisoon  uf 
laity  to    their    Conference,   in   a   majoritv 
of    two    to    one.      Other    characteristici  of 
this  body  are  their  preference  for  open-air 
preaching,  and  the  allowing  women  to  preach, 
the  distribution  of  bread  and  water  at  fiieir 
love-feasts,     the    great    excitement    which 
prevails  at  their  meetings.    They  flonnsh^d 
chiefiy  in  the  northern  counties  of  England  at 
first.    Their  present  statistics  for  the  Zmi^ 
Kingdom   are  as  follows: — 1,042  minister, 
192,389  members,  and  4,217  chapels. 

BiBLB  Ckbistianb  ot  Betaxitbs.— llii* 
sect  arose  in  1815,  with  the  seoessdon  »i 
William  O'Bryan,  a  Methodist  local  preacher 
in  Cornwall.  It  succeeded  well  in  Deroai- 
shire  and  Cornwall,  but  in  1829  O'Bmn  left 
the  sect.    Their  Conference  oonsists  of  equal 
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BtimberB  of  ministen  and  people;  and  they 
»Uow  females  to  act  as  itinerant  preachers. 
They  possess  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
:ire9ent  time  245  minist^^  28,760  class 
laembers,  and  578  chapels ;  and  they  have  a 
miasicni  also  in  Australia. 

Methodist  Unitbd  Fabb  Churches  con- 
-iat  of  members  expelled  from  the  Methodist 
Society,  especially  for  a^tating  in  favour  of 
the  admission  of  the  laity  to  a  voice  in  the 
niaaagement  of  their  society.  They  were 
uoalgamated  in  1857,  and  differ  only  from 
lae  older  society  in  giving  increased  powera 
to  the  laity.  They  have  foreign  missions  in 
Africa  and  Australia ;  and  number  at  the 
prea^it  time,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  419 
ministeis,  tt4,6a3  class  members,  and  1,232 
chapels. 

Two  other  very  small  sections  of  Methodism 
are  The  Wesletax  REPoaac  Union,  founded 
in  1849,  and  the  Independent  Methodists. 
Their  adherents  together  muster  13,915 
members. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chusch  in  Amb&ica. 
—Methodism  is  the  leading  denomination,  in 
l*otnt  of  numbers,  in  the  United  States.    It 
^^  introduced  in  1766  by  some  Irish  emi- 
Krants.     Among  these  were  Barbara  Heck 
^d  Philip  £mbur>%  who  began  to  hold  ser- 
ncea  in  a  rigging  loft  in  New  York.    Their 
numbers  increased  so  quickly  that  in  two 
years'    time    they    built    a    meeting-house. 
Several  preachers  were  sent  out  from  England 
to  asist  the  new  society.    Their  first  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1 7  73.  During 
the  War  of   Independence   all  the  Engli^ 
lireacherB,  except  Mr.  Asbury,  returned  hom(!. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1784,  Jolin  Wesley 
<ietenmned   on    consecrating    Dr.    Coke    as 
Bishop,  with    directions    to    consecrate  Mr. 
-^bury  as  second  Bishop  of  the   American 
Methodists.     They    thus    became    organised 
into  an  Episcopal  Church.    Three  orders  of 
ministers  are  recognised  by  them— bishops, 
^Idure,    and     deacons.       There     are    three 
Wnches    or    divisions    of    this     Episcopal 
Church,  viz.,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
North ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ; 
&nd  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Coloured, 
«A   embracing    the    coloured    races.     The 
Church  in  the  North  has   12,811  ministers 
4nd  1,799,610   dass  members;   the  Church 
in  the  South  has  4,045  ministers  and  883,168 
ntembeis;   while  the  Coloured  Church  has 
^^^  ministers    and    125,683    members.     In 
theology  and   organisation    these    Churches 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  Wealeyan  Methodists 
^n  England.    The  directory  for  their  worship 
Aod  doctrine  consists  of  an  abridgment  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  the  Thirty- 
^^e  Articles,  arranged  by  John  Wesley.    A 
ivhism  in  this  society  occurred  in  1830,  owing 
Ui  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  some  members  at 
Xbe  government    of    the    Church;  and    the 
"Methodist  Protestant  Church"  came  into 
Wing  in  that  year. 


Methodist  Pbotebtant  Chuuch. — The 
first  general  Convention  of  this  sect  was  held 
at  Baltimore,  in  1830.  Eighty-three  ministers 
attended,  and  lay  representatives  of  about 
5,000  members.  The  only  difference  between 
this  and  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church  lies 
in  the  mode  of  government.  The  former 
admits  laymen  in  equal  numbers  with 
ministers  to  their  Conferences,  and  places  all 
ministers  on  a  level  in  authority ;  while  the 
latter  rejects  lay  representation,  and  adopts 
unlimited  episcopacy.  The  Protestant  Church 
has  1,500  ministers  and  131,010  members. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — 
An  important  sect,  numbering  1,882  ministers 
and  400,804  members.  It  was  founded  in 
Philadelphia  in  1816.  It  arose  through  the 
harsh  treatment  accorded  by  the  Whites  to 
their  Coloured  fellow-Methodists,  who  accord- 
ingly decided  to  form  a  communion  of  their 
own.  They  do  not  differ  from  the  Methodist 
Church  either  in  theology  or  in  practice. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church. — ^This  sect  was  founded  in  1796, 
owing  to  the  harsh  treatment  received  by  the 
coloured  people  from  their  white  fellow- 
Christians.  Bishop  Asbury  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  new  community.  At  first  they  held 
their  services  only  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  services  of  their  white  brethren ; 
but  in  1799  they  decided  to  form  a  distinct 
communion,  and  they  accordingly  erected  a 
place  of  worship  in  New  York,  called  Zion 
Church.  They,  however,  continued  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churdi  tUl  1820,  in  which  year  they  became 
entirely  independent  of  the  older  body.  Their 
characteristics  are  :  the  making  matrimony  a 
sacrament  on  a  ]paT  with  Baptism  and  Holy 
Communion;  abstaining  from  all  spirituous 
drinks  except  in  case  of  necessity.  They 
have  2,000  ministers  and  302,750  class  mem- 
bers. 

Other  sects  of  Methodists  in  America 
are: — 

Evangelical  Association,  having  953 
ministers  and  120,357  members. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  with  27 
ministers  and  3,878  members. 

American  Wesley  an  Church,  with  267 
ministers  and  23,805  members. 

Free  Methodist  Church,  with  263  minis- 
ters and  13,045  members. 

Union  Ameiucan  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  Congregational  Methodists, 
both  small  bodies. 

Xethodins,  missionary  to  the  Slavs,  the 
son  of  Leon,  of  Thessalonica,  was  sent,  a.d.  863, 
with  his  brother  Cyril,  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
Michael,  to  Moravia,  on  the  invitation  of  its 
Governor,  Rostialav,  who  was  anxious  to  have 
the  Scriptures  translated  into  the  Slavonic 
tongue.  They  fir-st  composed  a  Slavonic 
alphabet  by  the  use  of  Greek  letters,  to  which 
they  added  Armenian,    Hebrew,  and    some 
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original  characters,  amounting  in  all  to  forty 
letters.  They  then  translated  the  GospeliB 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  afterwards  the 
Psalter  and  other  books.  By  this  means 
many  converts  were  made  and  dmrches  built. 
After  labouring  for  four  and  a-half  years, 
they  were,  on  the  information  of  the  Q«rman 
clergy,  who  were  jealous  at  their  success, 
summoned  by  Pope  Nicholas  to  Bome  ;  they 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and.  having 
satisfactorily  explained  their  creed,  Methodius 
eras  appointed  Metropolitan  of  Moravia  and 
Pannonia.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  his 
missionary  work  (Cyril  seems  to  have  died  in 
Kome)  until  politicsd  troubles  obliged  him  for 
a  time  to  give  it  up.  Ho  visit^  Bome  a 
second  time,  and  obtained  from  Pope  John 
VIII.  an  approval  of  his  Slavonic  Liturgy,  as 
the  Pontiff  confessed  that  he  concluded  from 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **  Praise  the  Lord, 
all  ye  nations,*'  that  it  could  not  be  meant 
that  the  Scriptures  should  only  be  used  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  which  would  con- 
fine them  to  the  use  of  the  clergy.  One 
condition,  however,  was  insisted  on — that 
Mass  must  be  celebrated  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
Methodius  once  more  returned  to  Moravia, 
and  there  laboured  till  his  death  in  885. 

Metrical  Psalms  and  Kyxims.— 

The  first  translation  of  the  Psalms  mto  Eng- 
lish metre  was  made  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt;  but  this  version  is 
lost.  The  first  edition  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  which  is  called  the  "  Old  Version," 
was  begun  by  Stemhold,  who  translated  fifty 
psalms.  The  work  was  completed  by  Hopkins 
and  others,  and  published,  together  with  about 
forty  tunes,  in  1562.  The  "New  Version" 
was  brought  out  by  Tate  and  Brady  in  1696. 

The  metrical  psalms  were  never  an  essential 
part  of  Di  vine  Service,  but  were  used  at  certain 
intervals  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the 
service.  This  use  was  based  on  the  in  j  unction 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  "  in  the  beginning 
or  in  the  end  of  Common  Prayer,  either  at 
morning  or  evening,  there  may  be  sung  an 
hymn  or  such- like  song  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God  in  the  best  sort  of  melody  and 
music  that  may  be  conveniently  devised, 
having  respect  that  the  sense  of  the  hymn 
may  be  understood  and  perceived." 

llie  use  of  metrical  hymns  began  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
West  by  Ambrose.  The  first  attempt  at 
translating  hymns  from  the  Breviary  was 
made  by  Cranmer  in  1544,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  seven  English  h3rmns,  one  for  each 
service,  appeared  in  the  Primer;  but  they 
were  all  discarded  from  the  Beformed  Prayer 
Book,  except  one  -  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our 
souls  inspire."  Some  hymns  were  translated 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  Puritans 
wished  to  introduce  them ;  but  they  were  re- 
fused by  the  Bevisers  of  the  Prayer  Book  in 
1061.    [See  Hymxs.] 


Metropdlitaa. — ^A  metrdpolitan  town  is 
the  capital,  or  mother  city,  from  which  coionir!- 
are  sent.   It  has  been  said  that  metatypolitane  in 
the  ecclesiastioal  sense  are  of  apostoliGal  insti- 
tution, or  that  at  least  the  Apostles  prepaid 
the  way  for  them,  inasmuch  as  when  traveUiiur 
about  they  chose  the  civil  metropolis  as  the  htst 
place  to  fix  their  head-quarters  and  to  foond 
the  Church.    The  term  was  not  used  till  th;? 
fourth  century;    but  the    Council    of  Nirt 
speaks  of  the  existence  of  metropolitans  as  do 
new  thing,  and,  in  fact,  treats  the  still  moiv 
extensive  authority  of  the  Biohops  oi  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Bome  as  established  by 
ancient  custom.    The  Council  of  Antioch  h^- 
explicit  decrees  as  to  the  precedency  of  the 
bii^op  of  the  metropolis,  and  as  to  the  necessity 
of  his  presence  when  questions  of  a  geneni 
nature  are  discussed,  but  with  a  strong  rexr- 
vation  as  to  the  powers  of  each  bidiop  in 
matters  affecting  merely  his  own  diocese.    (>& 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Boman  Empire  the  di^• 
tiirbanoes  made  it  difficult  for  distant  bishops 
to  attend  the  Councils,  which  led  to  independ- 
ent action  on  the  part  of  the  metropotitans. 
In  Africa  the  right  of  a  metropolitan  mis  ncA, 
dependent  upon  the  civil  metTopolis,  but  on  the 
priority  of  the  episcopal  chaiBCter;  thus  the 
eldest  bishop  in  a  province  was  metropolitan. 

The  privileges  of  a  metropolitan  in  « 
province  were  [1]  to  have  precedency  of  the 
other  bishops ;  [2]  to  consecrate  the  bishops 
of  the  province ;  [3]  to  call  a  provincial  coun- 
cil for  preserving  orthodoxy  and  disdplint 
In  England  there  are  two  metropolitani,  thr 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  [Axch- 
BiSHOP.]  And  the  system  has  been  duly  in- 
troduced into  the  Colonial  Churches.  Thi^  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  is  Metropolitan  of  South 
Africa,  and  Sydney,  of  Australia. 
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MeyeTt  Hbinrich  August  Wilhiim 
.  in  Gotha  in  1800,  d.  in  Hanover,  1873]. 
^e  studied  theology  at  Jena,  and  became  3. 


Pastor  in  1822.  His  miniffterial  life  wis 
faithful,  earnest,  devout^  and  he  was  admired 
as  a  preacher,  but  is  known  to  the  world  tt 
large  by  his  commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
English  students  of  Scripture  through  t^t? 
translations  in  Clark's  Theologieal  Liirtrj/. 

KicliaeL  St.— The  Fea^  of  St  Micha4 
and  All  Angels  is  kept  by  the  Anglican  Church 
on  Sept.  29th.  St.  Michael  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Thf 
Boman  Catholics  celebrate  three  apparitions 
of  St.  Michael — one  at  Chono^  forroerlr 
Colosse  in  Phrygia ;  one  on  Mount  Garganus 
(now  St.  Angelo),  in  Italy;  and  one  at  TodIa. 
on  the  sea  coast  between  Kormaudy  ind 
Brittany.  At  each  of  these  places  a  chuth 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  apparition.  It  i« 
said  that  a  church  was  erected  in  his  honoar 
by  Constantine,  called  Michaelion,  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  Constantinople,  and  vas 
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Ireqaented  by  namben,  who  declared  that  the 
.Vrchangel  frequently  appeared  there  and  cored 
distempeiB.  In  process  of  time  no  lees  than 
fifteen  churches  in  Constantinople  bore  his 
naxne.  It  is  noticed  that  all  ancient  churches 
in  England  dedicated  to  him  stand  on  elevated 


St.  Michael  is  the  patron  saint  of  France, 
and  it  ia  he  who  is  said  to  haye  appeared  to 
Joaa  of  Arc 

BKdiael  CaBmlarins  was  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  from   1043  to  1059,  and  in 
his  time  the  breach  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  was  completed.    In  con- 
cert with  Leo,  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  John,  Bishop  of  Trani 
in  Apulia  [1053],  denouncing  the  errors  of  the 
Latins  in  the^  following  respects: — [1.]  The 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion.     [2.]  The  practice   of   fasting  on 
Saturdays  in  Lent.     [3.1  Of  eating   things 
stzangled  and  blood.    [4.J  Of  using  the  hymn 
•*  Hallelujah  "  only  upon  Easter  Day.    This 
letter  was  followed  up  by  the  closing  of  the 
Latin  Churches,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Latin 
monasteries  in  Constantinople.     The  Pope, 
Leo  IX.,  replied  to  these  charges  in  a  letter, 
and  in  1054  sent    Cardinals  Humbert  and 
Frederick,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Amalfi,  as 
^13  Legates,  to  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
The  envoys  were  well  received  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantino  Monoraachus,  who  wished 
to  preserve  the  Pope's  interest,  and  they  suc- 
ci»»ied  in  obtaining  from  Nicetas  Pectoratus,  a 
Stadite  monk  who  had  written  in  support  of 
Cseralarins,  an  anathema  against  his  own  book. 
Michael  himself,  however,  refused  all  com- 
munication  with  the  Legates.     At  last  the 
latter  entered  the  Cathedral  of  Sophia,  and 
kid  upon  the  high  altar  a  Bull  which,  while 
allowing  the  orthodoxy  of  the  people  of  Con- 
Btantinople  in  general,  excommunicated  the 
Vatriarch  and  his  adheients.     They  then  left 
Constantinople,  to  return  two  days  later  at 
theEmperoPs  invitation,  and  to  receive  an 
honourable  dismissaL     Meanwhile    Michael 
retorted  with  a  counter  anathema,  and  in 
^ite  of  the  efforts  of  Peter  of  Antioch,  who 
tried  to  act  as  mediator,  the  breach  continued. 
Another  legation  was  sent  by  Pope  Stephen 
IX.  in  1057,  but  without  result.    Michael 
C«rularius  was  at  length  deposed  in  1059  by 
the  Emperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  died  shortly 
^r.    But  the  breach  remained,  and  still 
^loains,  unhealed. 


iy  JoHANW  David  [ft.  at  Halle 

in  February,  1717,  d,  August  22nd,  1791], 
&  celebrated  exegetical  writer,  was  edu- 
cated at  Halle,  travelled  in  Ihi^land  and 
Holland,  became  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Gd&tingen  in  1745,  and  was  the  chief  in- 
ftnunent  in  forming  a  Scientific  Association 
in  the  University.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
^  edited  the  Gotiinger  Oelehrten  Anzeigen^ 
and  was  Librarian  of  the  University;  but 


during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was 
occupied  almost  entirely  with  his  professor- 
ship. He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Biblical  scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  did  much  valuable  work  as  a  critic  and 
commentator ;  he  was  also  learned  in  archaeo- 
logy and  history.  His  commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses  were  published  in  English 
translations  in  1810. 

Xiddleton,  Contbbs,  a  well-known  di- 
vine and  controversialist,  was  bom  in  York- 
shire in  1683.  In  1700  he  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1702,  and  was  ordained.  Four  years  after 
he  became  a  Fellow,  and  in  1708  joined 
with  others  of  his  college  in  a  petition  against 
Bentley,  the  Master ;  and  for  some  years  he 
and  Bentley  carried  on  a  warfare  which  is 
painful  to  t&bA  of,  in  which  bitter  and  angry 
words  more  than  once  brought  the  two  divines 
into  the  law  courtsas  mutual  accusers.  In  1 720, 
Bentley  issued  specimens  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  intended  to 
bring  out.  The  work  was  prepared  very 
hurriedly,  and  contained  several  errors,  which 
Middleton  took  advantage  of,  and  wrote  so 
strongly  that  the  idea  of  Bentlev's  Greek 
Testament  was  g^ven  up.  Middleton  was 
made  Principal  Librarian  of  the  College,  and 
published  a  new  plan  for  arranging  the 
library  in  1723.  In  the  following  year  he 
spent  some  time  in  Home,  and  in  1729  pub- 
lished a  Letter  from  Home,  showing  that  the 
present  Bomans  derived  their  religion  from 
that  of  their  heathen  ancestors — a  book  which 
was  received  with  g^reat  favour  by  the  learned. 
He  afterwards  wrote  works  containing  state- 
ments which  were  considered  by  his  contem- 
poraries to  have  been  written  by  an  infidel, 
but  which  are  now  received ;  such  as  that  the 
Scriptures  were  not  of  absolute  inspiration ; 
that    the  Apostles   sometimes   adapted   the 

Srophecies  relating  to  Christ;  and  that  the 
ews  borrowed  some  of  their  customs  from 
Egypt.  On  these  subjects  he  had  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Waterland.  In  1 74 1  appeared 
his  most  famous  work,  A  Life  of  Cicero,  the 
proceeds  of  which  brought  him  in  enough 
money  to  purchase  an  estate  at  Hildersham, 
near  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  1750.  He  also  wrote  a 
book  on  Miracles,  denying  the  continuance  of 
miraculous  powers  in  the  Church  after  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  another  treatise 
attacked  Bishop  Sherlock's  discourses  on  pro- 
phecy. 

ISiddletonf  Thomas  Fanshaw,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  [b.  at  Eedleston,  Derby- 
shire, 1769,  d.  at  Cklcutta,  18221.  He  studied 
at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  became  Curate 
of  Gkiinsborough,  then  Rector  of  St.  Pancras, 
London,  and  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon. 
He  was  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  preacher;  and  hav- 
ing been  selected  to  deliver  a  charge  to  a 
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Danish  Missionary  who  was  starting  for 
Ind^,  his  speech  was  so  much  admired  oy  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  he  recommended 
Middleton  in  1814  to  the  newly-created 
Bishopric  of  Calcutta.  After  some  hesitation 
Middleton  accepted  the  post,  and  arrived  in 
Calcutta  in  November,  1814.  The  duties  of 
the  diocese  were  very  heavy,  and  the  Bishop 
had  innumerable  difficulties  to  contend  wi^, 
which,  added  to  the  trying  climate,  enfeebled 
his  health.  In  1820  he  founded  the  Bishop's 
College  for  the  training  of  missionaries, 
and  ordained  some  natives  to  Holy  Orders. 
His  literary  works  consist  of  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and 
Illustration  of  the  New  Teetament^  published 
in  1808,  and  a  few  sermons,  charges,  etc., 
which  appeared  after  his  death. 

Mildmay  Conferences.— Evangelical 

Conferences,  now  held  from  time  to  time  at  the 
Conference  Hall,  Mildmay  Park.  The  first 
of  them  was  held  at  Barnet  in  1856,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  W.  Pennefather  and 
his  wife,  and  in  1860  an  iron  room  was  built 
there  for  carrying  on  the  mission  work, 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Jude's, 
Mildmay  Park.  In  1870  the  present  Con- 
ference Hall  was  finished,  w}uch  will  seat 
2,500  people.  It  was  designed  to  be  2^  centre 
of  union  for  Christians  of  all  Evangelical 
denominations,  and  to  facilitate  the  carrying 
on  of  a  variety  of  Evangelistic  and  Missionary 
agencies.  The  large  hall  is  used  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  evening  for  preaching  and 
various  meetings,  and  the  five  basement- 
rooms  are  used  for  Bible  classes  on  Sunday 
and  during  the  week  for  helping  the  poor 
both  temporally  and  spiritually.  Once  a 
Sunday  there  is  a  special  service  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Adjoining  the  Hall  is  a  Deaconess 
House,  where  ladies  desiring  to  devote  their 
lives  to  mission  work  live  and  give  up  their 
whole  time  to  work  among  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don, by  undertaking  house-to-house  visitation, 
mothers'  meetings,  niirht  schools,  and  classes 
of  various  kinds  in  diHtriots  in  the  East  of 
London  principally.  There  are  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hall  a  Nursing  House,  a 
Cottage  Hospital,  Invalids'  House,  an  Or- 
phanage, an  Invalids'  Kitchen,  a  Dorcas 
Society,  a  Mothers'  Meeting,  Men's  Night 
Schools,  Medical  Mission  Hospital,  Coffee  and 
Lodging  Houses  at  Bethnal  Green,  Railway 
Mission  in  Liverpool  Street,  and  a  Bible 
Flower  Mission.  A  Mission  to  the  Jews  was 
commenced  in  1876. 

There  is  a  daily  praver  meeting  held  in 
the  hall. 

Military  Orders.— The  origin  of  these 
associations  may  be  traced  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land, 
who  often  reached  Jerusalem  utterly  destitute 
and  broken  in  health,  and  who  were  tended  in 
the  hospitals  by  the  monks,  who  were  com- 
pelled in  self 'defence  to  assume  the  joint 


character  of  soldier  and  monk.  Msny  of 
these  Orders  have  now  fallen  into  disuse,  \ni 
some  of  them  still  eidst  in  the  form  of  orden 
of  knighthood.  There  were  once  from  90  t« 
100 ;  we  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  more 
important. 

1.  Eniorts   HosriTALLEBS.  —  ITiis  Ordrf 
owed  its  foundation  to  some  merchADt»  of 
Amalfi,  who  obtained  leave  from,  the  Oeis^  of 
Egypt  to  build  a  church  at  Jerusalem ;  tbfv 
founded  a  monastery  of  the  Benedictine  Drier 
to  receive  and  entertain  Christian  pilgrims, 
and  a  convent  of  nuns  dedicated  to  M^^  Ifa^- 
dalene,  to  receive  the  women  who  should  visit 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.    The  hospital  was  built  in 
1080,  and  the  administration  of  it  was  coic- 
mitted    to   the    Abbot    Gerard,   who,   aft^r 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  had  taken  the  city  in 
1099,  founded  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jars- 
salem  and  became  its  first  Giand  Master. 
He  instituted  a  rule  and  religious  habit  f?r 
the  knights,  who,  at  their  reception,  roved 
chastity,  obedience,  and  self-abnegation,  and 
promised   always  to    assist   the    Oiristtans 
Gerard  died  in  1118,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
Raymond  du  Puy,  who  established  a  yet  moiv 
severe  rule,  which  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Ca- 
li  xtus  II.  in  1 1 20.    Numerous  ho^itals,  cjIIeJ 
CoMMANDEKiES  [q.v.],  were  estabUshcd  at  sa- 
side  towns,  whence  pilgrims  were  assisted  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.     The  Order 
had  become  military  in  llOi,  and  many  riih 
men    enrolled    themselves,    and   they  were 
styled    "knights."      When   Jerusalem  w« 
conquered  by  Saladin  in  1187,  the  kniglit^ 
with  their  &rand  Master  Daps,  retired  to 
Margatt  in  Phcenicia,  and  thence  to  Acre. 
which  they  valiantly  defended  in  1290.  Th«i 
they  went  to  Cyprus,  where  they  stayed  till 
1310,  and  in  that  year,   under  the  Giwd 
Muster,  Foulques  de  Villaret,  they  took  Rhodi>& 
and  next  year  defended  it  against  the  Saracdns. 
for  which  reason  their  successors  hav?  o^^ 
these  four  letters  for  a  device,  F.E,R.T.,  J/- 
Fortitudo  ej'iis  Rhodum  ienuit.     In  1522  tbi^ 
island  whs  attacked  by  Solyman  the  Magi|i£- 
cent,  and  the  Grand  Master,  Yilliers  de  I'll^ 
d'Adam,  was  forced  to  capitulate;  they  then 
retired  to   Candia,  thence  to  Sicily,  where 
Pope  Adrian  VI.  granted  them  the  dty  of 
Viterbo.     In  1630  the  Emperor  Chsrles  V. 
gave  them  the  island  of  Malta,  which  he  had 
conquered  from  Tunis,  on  condition  that  thev 
should  defend  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  from  thf 
Turks.     In  1565  Solyman  besieged  Malta  for 
four  months,  but  it  wns  gallantlv  defended  by 
the  Grand  Master,  John  de  Valette  F^jc»t. 
They  then  remained  undisturbed  till  179<^. 
when,  by  means  of  bribery  to  some  Frenfh 
knights    and    the  cowardice  of   the  Gnnd 
Master,   Ferdinand  d^Hompesch,  the  isiad 
was  surrendered  to  Napoleon.    ITie  Order  wa« 
then  suppressed  in  many  of  the  EoropMn 
States,  and  the  office  of  Grand  Master  lu5 
never  since  been  filled  up ;  a  Deputy  OnrA 
Master  has,  however,  been  appointed,  who  lir« 
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in  Spain,  but  the  knights  are  now  very  few 
in  number.  The  Order  was  divided  into  three 
classes — 1.  Knights,  who  must  all  he  of  noble 
Mrth;  2.  Chaplains;  3.  Serving  brothers, 
who  were  not  noble.  The  knights  were 
divided  into  eight  different  languages  or 
natioDB — 1.  That  of  Provence,  from  which 
the  Crnind  Commander  was  always  chosen; 
2.  Aarergne,  whose  chief  was  Marshal  of  the 
Order;  3.  Fiance,  whose  chief  was  Grand 
Hospitaller ;  4.  Italy,  whose  chief  was  High 
Admiral ;  5.  Aragon,  whose  chief  was  Grand 
Conservator;  6.  Germany,  whose  chief  was 
Gnmd  Bailiff;  7.  Castile,  whose  chief  was 
Grind  Chancellor;  and  8.  England,  whose 
chief  was  Gtoeral  of  Infantry.  Every 
language  had  several  Grand  Pnories,  and 
eTery  Grand  Priory  a  certain  number  of 
Commanderies.'  Amongst  the  knights  the 
Gnnd  Crosses  were  those  who  had  a  right 
to  be  candidates  for  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Master,  who  was  the  sovereign  of  the  island, 
and  to  whom  all  knights  owed  obedience. 
There  were  also  Dormes  or  Demi-Crossee,  who 
were  allowed  to  marry,  and  wore  a  golden 
cross  of  three  branches.  In  times  of  peace 
the  knights  wore  a  black  habit  with  a  white 
cro»  of  the  well-known  shape  called  the 
M&lteee  cross,  having  eight  points.  When 
fit^htiog,  the  drees  was  red  with  a  great  white 
cross  before  and  behind. 

2.  The  Knights  Tbmflass  began  at  Jera- 
salem  about  1118.  Hugh  de  Payens,  Geoffrey 
of  St  Omer,  with  seven  others  whose  names 
are  not  known,  devoted  themselves  to  God*8 
service  as  Canons  Begular,  and  made  their 
religious  vows  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
Baldwin  II.  gave  them  a  house  near  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  whence  their  name  of  Templars, 
or  Knights  of  the  Temple,  or  Poor  Soldiers 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  King  and 
nobles  gave  them  estates,  some  for  a  set  term 
of  years,  others  for  ever,  the  object  of  the 
institution  being  to  defend  pilg^rims  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  infidels,  and  to  keep  the  passes 
free  for  such  as  undertook  the  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Until  1128  the  nine  knights 
added  none  to  their  nmnber,  but  after  the 
Council  of  Troyes,  aspirants  for  knighthood 
joined  the  Order  in  great  numbers.  At  that 
Gonndl,  Honorius  II.  confirmed  the  rules  of 
tbeir  Order,  amongst  the  rest  that  their  dress 
should  be  white;  in  1146,  Eugenius  III. 
Added  a  cross  to  be  set  on  their  cloaks.  Like 
other  Orders  they  were  divided  into  three 
claaaes—l.  The  Knights  proper;  2.  the 
Esquires;  3.  Eich  men  who,  without  be- 
coming actually  knights,  aided  with  gifts  of 
money  and  obtained  protection  in  case  of 
need.  ^  As  their  numbers  increased  they  were 
organised  into  Provinces,  each  containing  so 
naany  Comnumderies  and  Preoeptories.  A 
spirit  of  rivalry  existed  between  them  and 
the  Knights  Hospitallers.  After  the  conquest 
of  Jeruaalem  by  the  Saracens,  they  spread 
all  over  Enxope,  and  were  a  very  wealthy 


society.  Matthew  Paris  says  they  had  9,000 
houses  or  convents  and  20,000  knights.  Their 
stations  in  the  East  were  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Tripoli  and  Cypma,  and  almost  every  country 
in  tiie  West  had  one  of  their  Provinces.  In 
each  country  they  had  their  Governor,  who 
was  called  Master  of  the  Temple,  or  of  the 
Militia  of  the  Temple.  One  of  their  Masters 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Acre  [1291],  and  they  then 
retired  to  Cyprus.  Their  work  of  fighting 
against  the  infidels  was  now  done,  and  they 
took  up  no  definite  enterprise.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal  they  remained  popular  for  a  time 
because  of  the  assistance  they  gave  against 
the  Moors;  bat  in  France,  where  was  their 
chief  settlement,  their  immense  wealth  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  the  French  King.  All 
sorts  of  dreadful  charges  were  brought  against 
them,  many  of  them  absurd  and  incredible, 
and  in  1307  they  were  seized  by  secret  orders 
of  Philip  le  Bel  and  thrown  into  prison.  Con- 
fessions were  extorted  from  some  of  them  by 
torture,  which  they  afterwards  retracted.  In 
these  proceedings  Philip  was  aided  by  Pope 
Clement  V.,  who  owed  his  office  to  the  French 
King.  Philip,  impatient  at  the  Pope's  leniency, 
submitted  the  case  to  the  officers  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  but  the  Pope  suspended  these  pro- 
ceedings and  ordered  that  tbe  knights  should 
be  tried  by  a  commission  of  cardinals  ap- 
pointed by  him.  Two  or  three  years  passed 
in  disputes  as  to  how  the  Templars  should  be 
dealt  with,  and  at  last,  in  1310,  Philip  called  a 
Council  at  Paris,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  and  under  this  Council  the  proceedings 
of  the  Inquisition  were  resumed.  Many 
knights  died  either  of  torture  or  long  cap- 
tivity,  and  many  were  burnt,  amongst  them 
the  Grand  Master,  Jacques  du  Molay;  this 
was  in  1313.  The  year  before  [1312]  the 
whole  Order  had  been  abolished  at  the 
General  Council  of  Yienne,  and  their  pro- 
perty was  given  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Malta,  who  also  received  from  Edward  II. 
of  England  in  1323  a  like  grant  of  their 
English  possessions.  The  Templars,  though 
suppressed  in  other  countries,  were  nowhere 
else  ill-treated  as  in  France.  The  seal  of  the 
Templars  represented  two  knights  riding  on 
one  horse,  as  an  emblem  of  their  poverty; 
their  war-cry  was  "  Beaa  tiantf'*  and  their 
banner  bore  the  same  name,  and  the  motto, 
^*N<m  nob%9^  Jhrnine,  non  noHSy  ud  Tuo  Nomini 
da  glorutmy  Traces  of  the  Knights  Templars 
are  still  to  be  found  in  England:  in  the 
Temple  Churdh,  London,  where  are  (toss- 
legged  figures  of  several  of  the  knights ;  in 
the  Round  Churches  at  Northampton,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Maplestead ;  and  in  the  names  of 
several  villages,  as  Temple  Brewer,  Lincoln- 
shire; Temple  Newsom,  Yorkshire;  Temple 
Cowley,  near  Oxford ;  places  in  which  they 
possessed  property  and  had  small  Preoeptories 
of  their  Order. 

3.  TEUTOjac  Kniokts,  or  Kmiohts  op  St. 
Mabt,  instituted  after  the  siege  of  Acre  in 
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1192  with  the  sanction  of  Henry  of  Jeru- 
Balem,  Frederick  of  Suabia,  and  the  Emperor 
Hemy  YI.  in  favour  of  the  German  nation, 
who  had  suffered  greatly  in  that  siege.  The 
statutes  of  the  Order  were  formed  on  ti^e  model 
of  those  of  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars. 
The  knights  were  to  be  exclusively  Teutonic 
or  German,  to  be  well  bom,  to  vow  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  Church  and  Holy 
Iiand,  and  to  g^ve  entertainment  to  the  pilgrims 
of  their  own  nation,  and  they  were  to  be 
called  Knights  of  St.  ]Viary,  or  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Sion.  Pope  Celestine  III.  ordered  that 
they  should  be  clad  in  white  and  wear  a  black 
cross,  in  the  form  of  that  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  their  habits,  standards,  and  arms,  and 
live  according  to  St.  Augustine^s  rule.  At  first 
the  Teutonic  Knights  were  all  laymen,  but 
soon  they  had  priests,  and  in  1221  a  class  of 
half-bro&ers,  or  serving-brothers,  was  added. 
Their  first  station  was  Acre.  After  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  they  removed  to  Venice,  thence 
to  Marpurg  in  Hesse,  and  in  1309  to  Marien- 
burg  on  the  Vistula.  In  1252  they  had  been 
joined  by  the  Order  of  Christ,  or  Brethren  of 
the  Sword,  who  possessed  Livonia,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  knights  carried  on  a  cruel  war 
against  the  heathen  nations  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of 
Prussia  and  other  territories,  and  raised  the 
Order  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  Power.  [See 
Chaucer's  Prologue,  "The  Knight."]  Their 
power  began  to  decline  in  the  15th  century, 
when  Sigismund  of  Poland  snatched  West 
Prussia  from  them.  In  1 5 1 0  the  knights  chose 
his  nephew,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  for  their 
Grand  Master;  this  Prince  embracing  Luther's 
doctrines,  treated  with  Sigismund  to  make 
him  absolute  master  of  Prussia,  on  con- 
dition of  his  doing  homage  for  it  to  the 
Crown  of  Poland.  He  then  drove  the 
knights  from  the  country,  and  they  retired 
to  Mergentheim  in  Suabia.  The  Order  was 
formally  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1809. 
In  Spain  there  were  three  military  Orders : — 

1.  llie  Knights  of  Calathava,  founded  by 
a  Cistercian  monk  named  Velasquez,  in  1 158,  to 
defend  Calatrava  from  the  Moors,  were  sanc- 
tioned by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1164.  At 
first  they  were  victorious;  but  in  1197  the 
Moors  took  Calatrava,  and  the  knights  went 
to  Salvatierra  and  took  that  name  till  they  were 
able  to  return  to  their  former  city  in  1212. 
The  Order  soon  became  rich,  and  this  caused 
so  many  dissensions  as  to  patronage  that 
in  1489  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  annexed  the 
Grand  Mastership  to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
In  this  century  the  Order  was  suppressed  with 
other  monastic  institutions  in  Spain,  and  the 
title  is  now  only  an  honorary  distinction. 

2.  Knights  of  St.  Jambs  of  Compostella. 
— The  relics  of  St.  James  the  Apostle  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  at  Compostella  in 
Gkdlicia,  which  occasioned  an  extraordinary 
concourse  of  pilgrims  to  flock  thither.  In 
1161  thirteen  Spanish   nobles   founded   an 


Order  of  knighthood  to  protect  these  pflgrimi 
from  the  Moors ;  the  Order  was  oonfixmed  m 
1176  by  Pope  Celestine  IIL  They  out- 
stripped  in  wealth  and  power  the  oth^ 
Spanish  Orders  and  gained  vast  territorici. 
This  wealth  was  with  them,  as  with  utLi? 
Orders,  the  primary  cause  of  their  decHik . 
in  1522  the  Grand  Mastership  wss  traa^ 
f erred  to  Papal  authority.  The  Order  vaa 
not  finally  dissolved  till  1835. 

3.  Knights  of  Alcantara.— This  Onlti 
was  founded  about  the  same  time  as  that  o: 
Compostella,  for  the  defence  of  Estremadon 
from  the  Moors.  It  adopted  the  role  of  i>L 
Benedict,  and  was  confirmed  in  1197  by  Pope 
Celestine  III.  It  was  afterwards  joined  tv 
the  Order  of  Calatrava,  but  in  the  Uth  ctq- 
tury  the  knights  quarrelled  over  the  electi^A 
of  a  Grand  Master,  which  resulted  in  upes 
war  and  ultimate  separation.  In  1 495  it^  vita 
Calatrava  and  Compostella,  was  placed  unitx 
the  authority  of  the  Spanish  (Sown.  'Ik 
Order  was  abolished  in  this  century,  but  i«- 
vived  in  1874  by  the  late  King  of  Spain. 

Among  French  military  Orders  we  nuj 
mention  the  Ultra  mabinb,  or  Beyond-5tt 
Order,  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  1269  to  ai 
courage  his  nobles  to  undertake  the  expeii- 
tion  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  the  Knights  of  6t. 
Lazarus,  to  whom  Louis  VIL  gave  lands 
near  Orleans,  and  who  were  united  to  Hbt 
Knights  of  Malta  by  Pope  Innocent  VI  lU 
but  re-established  by  Henry  IV.  in  160S- 
known  also  as  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  or 
Mount  Carxbl  ;  the  Knights  op  St.  I/}n^ 
established  by  Louis  XIV.  in  169^— s  smctly 
military  Order;  the  Knights  op  Notei 
Damb  db  Lis,  instituted  against  the  Mock 
by  Garcia  IV.,  King  of  Navarre,  in  I4a.v 
Then  there  was  the  Order  of  the  GoLDt> 
Flbbce,  instituted  in  1429  by  Philip  Ht 
Gk>od,  Duke  of  Burg^undy,  in  diefenoe  of  ^ 
Catholic  faith;  the  military  Order  of  ^. 
Dominic,  established  against  the  All»genses; 
the  Knights  of  Jbsus  Christ,  institutt^ 
about  1318  by  Denys,  King  of  Partogal 
against  the  Moors. 

In  England  we  have  the  Ordib  op  m 
Bath  spoken  of  by  writers  in  the  13th  oec- 
tury  as  of  ancient  custom ;  the  Osn»  o» 
TUB  Gartbr,  founded  by  Edward  in.  is 
1347.  In  Scotland  the  Ordbr  of  m 
Thistlb,  instituted  by  James  V.  in  1534. 

Millc  and  Honey  were  offered  upon  th0 
altar,  in  primitive  tunes,  on  the  Satanfej 
before  Easter,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  oblations  of  hiead  m 
wine  for  the  Eucharist,  and  were  twtoi  b 
the  newly-baptised. 

Mill,  John,  D.D.  p.  1646,  rf.  1707],  Fdlo* 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Chaplain  t« 
Charles  II.,  Rector  of  Blechington,  and  Pnn- 
cipal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  author  of  a  crititti 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  «» 
published  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  B« 
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had  worked  at  it  for  thirty  years,  and  its 
value  was  great,  not  only  because  of  the  great 
additions  to  previous  knowledge  through  his 
ctiUection  of  MSS.,  but  also  because  of  the 
learning  displayed  in  his  Introduction. 

Igill,  John  Stua&t  [6.  1806,  d.  18731  an 
English  philosopher.  He  was  the  son  di  an 
ai'ute  thinker,  who  educated  him  not  only  in 
uidioary  subjects  of  study,  but  in  politics  and 
uU  the  foremost  controversies  of  the  day.  In 
this  way  he  imbibed  the  philosophy  founded 
!«dely  upon  utility  and  experience  from  his 
\ery  oadle.  In  1820  he  went  to  France  for 
a  year,  part  of  which  he  spent  in  the  south, 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  the 
brother  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the  rest 
u{  the  time  at  Paris,  where  he  lived  with 
Jean  Baptiste  Say,  the  French  economist,  and 
miide  the  acquaintance  of  many  leading  poli- 
ticians. On  his  return  to  England  he  brought 
Wk  a  strong  interest  in  LiberaUsm  and  JJe- 
mocracy,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
ftilitarianism.  With  a  view  to  promoting 
the  spread  of  this  principle,  he  and  his  friends 
started  the  Utilitarian  Debating  Society,  and 
thej  also  began  the  publication  of  the  Wett^ 
mifuUr  Review,  In  1823  he  entered  the  India 
Boose  as  Examiner  of  Indian  (Correspond- 
t'Dce,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  post  till 
1856,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  head  of 
the  department.  He  retired  on  a  pension  in 
18o8,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to 
authorehip.  His  works  are  powerful,  and 
likely  to  last.  His  work  on  Logic  is  the  best 
in  the  English  language,  though  his  treatise 
oD  Libert}/  is  more  popular.  His  examination 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  phUosophy  was  re- 
ntarkably  acute,  and  is  considered  by  many 
mast  damaging  to  that  writer.  His  position 
with  respect  to  religion  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
definitely.  In  some  of  his  writings,  even  to 
the  last,  we  find  absolute  negation  and  rejection 
of  Christianity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  plaintive  confession  that  he  has  not  found 
the  peace  and  rest  for  which  he  yearned,  and 
•i  Kgret  that  his  education  was  what  it  was. 
Deep  earnestness,  strong  conscientiousness,  in- 
t'.'Qse  desire  to  find  truth,  and  to  lead  others  to 
it,  all  these  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  He 
r^'jects  Christianity,  yet  looks  longingly  upon 
it :  and  in  one  of  his  Etwys  on  Religion  goes 
^  far  as  to  say  that  to  the  "  rational "  sceptic 
it  most  ever  present  itself  as  a  "  possibility  " 
that  Christ  may  have  had  a  unique  and  special 
'*  commission  from  God.*'  Many  a  firm  be- 
liever in  Christian  doctrine  reading  Mill's 
f^^aays,  has  expressed  the  conviction  that, 
<iarkened  as  his  intellectual  conceptions  were 
on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  these 
^^says  are  the  work  of  one  who  was  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

*'''''^y*ifwiaiiif.    [CuiLL&sTs.] 

KOlenary  Petition. — A  petition  drawn 
np  by  the  Puritans,  and  presented  to  King 
James  I.,  in  April,   1603.     It   is  so  called 


because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  signed  by 
1,000  ministers,  tiiough  in  reality  the  number 
did  not  exceed  800.  The  chief  reforms  de- 
manded by  the  Puritans  were : — That  the 
cross  in  baptism,  questions  addressed  to  in- 
fants, kneeling  at  the  Holy  Communion, 
confirmations,  the  ring  in  marriage,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  reading  of  the 
Apocrypha  in  church,  and  the  terms  "  priest " 
and  "  absolution  "  in  the  Liturgy,  should  be 
abolished ;  that  women  should  not  be  allowed 
to  baptise ;  that  the  use  of  the  cap  and  sur- 
plice, and  the  keeping  of  holy  days,  should  not 
be  compulsory  ;  that  church  songs  and  music 
should  be  moderated  to  better  edification ;  that 
the  clergy  should  preach  at  least  once  every 
Sunday;  and  that  examination  should  pre- 
cede the  Communion.  This  petition  resulted 
in  the  Hampton  Coukt  Conpbrencb  [q.v.]. 

Miller,  Hugh  [h.  1802,  d,  1856],  an 
eminent  Scotch  geologist,  was  the  first  editor 
of  the  Free  Church  newspaper,  The  ffitnese, 
started  at  Edinburgh  in  1840.  In  1844  an 
anonymous  work,  entitled  Vestiges  of  the  Natu^ 
ral  History  of  Creation,  had  excited  great  atten- 
tion in  the  religious  world.  Five  years  later 
Mr.  Miller  combated  the  viewji  expressed  in  it 
by  a  work  entitled  Footprints  of  the  Creator , 
in  which  he  denied  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  **  day  "  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  also  the  universality  of  the  Deluge.  Such 
boldness  of  speech  was  a  novelty  then,  and 
caused  much  alarm;  but  few  persons  would 
find  anjrthing  in  this  to  frighten  them  now.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Testimony  of  the  Rocks 
[1867],  and  of  a  Letter  to  Lord  brougham  on 
the  Auehterarder  Case.  His  death  occurred 
through  suicide,  clearly  traced  to  overwork  and 
worry  acting  upon  a  sensitive  temperament. 

ICilxiiaily  Henry  Ha&t,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  and  ecclesiastical  historian  [b.  1791,  <f. 
1 868].  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  physician  to  George  III.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  in  1817  he  became  Vicar 
of  St.  Mary's,  Beading.  In  1820,  the  year 
of  the  publication  of  his  first  important  sacred 
poem.  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem^  he  was  made  one 
of  the  Select  Preachers  at  Oxford;  in  the 
next  year,  Prof essor  of  Poetry;  and  in  1829, 
Bampton  Lecturer.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
Hector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and, 
in  1849,  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  His  works, 
which  are  of  great  ability  and  learning,  were 
fiercely  attacked  on  their  first  publication. 
They  are  among  the  first  examples  of  the  free 
handling  which  has  become  more  familiar  to 
us  through  the  writings  of  Dean  Stanley.  The 
History  of  the  Jews,  written  for  Murray's 
'*  Family  Library,"  scared  old-fashioned  per- 
sons accustomed  to  the  mild  Evangelicalism  of 
writers  like  Simeon  and  Legh  Richmond. 
Thus  Milman  called  Abraham  a  "sheykh," 
and  dealt  ¥rith  the  sacred  history  in  the  critical 
spirit  with  which  one  would  regard  any 
other  history.    The  book  made  its  way  in 
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BpitQ  of  Opposition,  and  waa  followed  by  the 
Mittory  of  Christianity  to  the  Abolition  of  Pa- 
ffanitfHf  and  this  again  by  the  Mittory  of  Latin 
Christianity  to  the  PoniiJUate  of  Nicholas  V. 
This  is  a  very  grand  work,  full  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  though  the  style  lacks  the 
picturesqueness  and  sparkle  which  characterise 
Stanley.  To  be  added  to  these  works  are  a 
volume  of  Essays  from  the  Quarterly  Review 
on  Savonarola,  Erasmus,  etc. ;  a  fine  edition 
of  Qibbon;  Annals  of  St.  FauFs  Cathedral; 
and  his  poems,  The  Fall  rf  Jerusalem,  The 
Martyr  of  Antioeh,  Belshauar,  etc.  Two 
hymns  by  him  are  universally  popular,  *  *  When 
our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe  '*  and  **  Bound 
upon  the  accursed  tree."  Under  his  deanship 
the  popular  services  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paurs  were  begun  in  1868. 

KiliLer,  Isaac  and  Josbph,  brothers, 
eminent  clergymen  of  the  Evangelical  schooL 
They  were  educated  at  the  Leeds  Gram- 
mar School ;  but  their  father's  death  leaving 
them  vrithout  means,  Joseph  waa  sent  in 
his  eighteenth  year  to  Cambridge,  and 
after  ordination  was  appointed  Head  Master 
of  Hull  Grammar  School,  and  Afternoon 
Lecturer  in  the  church.  Isaac  had  been 
put  to  work  in  a  woollen  factory,  but  now 
became  his  brother's  Assistant  Master,  and 
in  1771  went  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
as  a  Sizar.  Honours  flowed  in  upon  him.  In 
1774  he  was  Senior  Wrangler;  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  two  Chairs  of  Mathematics  and 
Philosophy,  Master  of  Queen's  College  [1788], 
and  Vice-chancellor.  In  1791  he  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Carlisle.  At  Cambridge  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Wilb^orce,  in 
whose  house  he  died  in  1820,  aged  sixty-nine. 
His  brother  Joseph  had  long  since  finished 
his  life  at  Hull,  where,  though  he  was  nick- 
named ''  the  Methodist,"  his  earnestness  had 
gradually  overcome  all  opposition,  and  the 
church  at  which  he  lectured  was  crowded, 
though  he  was  not  chosen  to  the  incumbency 
of  '^rmiiy  Church  until  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  in  1797.  The  work  for  whidi  the 
two  brothers  are  famed  is  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christy  of  which  Joseph  wrote  the 
first  three  volumes,  and  Isaac  the  two  last.  In 
spite  of  its  prejudices  and  onesidedness,  this 
book  filled  a  great  gap,  and  was  the  only  work 
of  the  kind  until  Neander.  The  best  part  of 
it  is  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  espe- 
cially the  description  of  the  character  and 
work  of  Luther.  The  other  works  of  the 
two  brothers  are  obsolete.  . 

Xilner,  John,  D.D.,  F.S.A.— -A  Roman 
CathoUo  Bishop  \b.  1762,  d,  1826].  He  was 
bom  in  London,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Sedgley  Park,  near  Wolverhampton, 
and  thence  removed  to  the  English  semmary 
at  Douay.  In  1777  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  sent  to  begin  his  missionary  career  in 
London.  In  1779  he  went  to  live  at  Win- 
chester, and  for  twenty-four  yean  had  the 


pastoral  care  of  the  Catholic  oa&gRgitkn 
there,  and  in  1792  built  them  a  diapeL  He 
had  an  ardent  love  of  history  and  antiqaiti^ 
a  love  which  was  fostered  by  the  nony  r- 
mains  of  Catholic  edifices  in  Wiuchetfter;  Ik 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Boy&l  Sodetr  of 
Antiquaries,  and  wrote  papers  for  them  m 
the  Glastonbury  cup,  on  the  limerick  mitif 
and  crosier,  on  an  ancient  copy  of  Si  Job's 
Gospel,  on  the  use  of  the  rax,  and  on  tbe 
emblematical  figures  on  the  font  in  Wis- 
Chester  CathednJ.  He  also  wrote  aitida  ob 
antiquities  for  the  GentlemuCi  UisastM 
a  paper  on  Gothic  architecture  in  BeesV 
Cycl^Htdia,  In  1792  he  pablisbed  An  £u- 
torical  and  Critical  £n^ry  into  the  Exatntt 
and  Character  of  St.  George.  Bat  Uw  work 
which  fixed  his  fame  was  The  SiBtenf^  Cifi 
and  Ecclesiastical,  and  Survey  of  the  Jntifwiia 
of  Winchester,  the  first  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1798,  and  a  second  in  1809.  Tbi 
t>ook  was  praised  by  the  reriewi  as  a  vork  d 
the  highest  merit.  In  his  history  Dr.  Kiber 
freely  censured  Bishop  Hoadly,  obserria; 
that,  *'  both  living  and  dying  he  nndprBUiKii 
the  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  pelayuti 
for  this  he  was  attacked  by  fh,  Stnip. 
Prebendary  of  Winchester,  in  »  book  oiW 
Heflections  on  Popery.  Dr.  Milner  answwi 
this  by  a  celebrated  work,  LeUm  to  •  ^'• 
bendary,  which  shows  acute  oontroversul  skill 
and  throws  new  light  on  those  portiooe  d 
English  history  sulxequent  to  the  dta^  ^^ 
religion;  this  work  was  extolled  in  the  Hossr 
of  Commons,  and  its  author  wu  defended  a 
the  Upper  House  by  Bishop  Hoialey  vt?a 
attacked  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  I:^ 
Dr.  Milner  was  made  Bishop  of  the  Midki 
District  of  England,  and  was,  therefoff^ 
obliffed  to  leave  Winchester,  and  wst  t? 
reside  at  Wolverhampttm.  In  1808  h«  «« 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  aeminarr  fa 
Catholic  youths  at  Oscott,  near  Binning 
under  the  title  of  St  Mary*a  College,  h  fc 
later  years  he  wrote  several  treatiaei  on  «»*• 
siastical  architecture,  and  also  some  it&gi^^ 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  T^ 
End  of  Religious  Controversy.  It  pw^ 
several  controvendal  replies,  one  of  the  y< 
of  which  was  by  Dr.  J.  H  Hopkins,  Anaws 
Bishop  of  Vermont. 

Hilton,  John,  the  greateit  of  ^ 
sacred  poets,  the  son  of  John  3b^ 
scrivener,  was  bom  in  London  in  1601  ii'' 
was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cafflbn-T; 
and  after  taking  his  degree  lived  a  vhil?^ 
Horton,  in  BuckinghamihirB,  and  wn^  f" 
Minor  Poems.  He  then  travelled  into  It*-!- 
returned  to  England  about  the  begimungf 
the  avU  Wars,  and  threw  hifluelf  e«i«ff 
into  the  nuiks  of  the  Independent  party. »; 
on  the  estabHshment  of  the  Ooo™*^^': 
became  Latin  Secretary  toCnwnweU.  I>J^, 
this  portion  of  his  life  hi*  mu«  wtf  »ii^- 
nlent;  it  waa  the  period  of  his  gnat  P** 
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works:  Of  Ckurtk  Government ^  On  Bivora^ 
TK9  ^poloffy  for  SmeetymnuuB,  Siconoclastes, 
htfnu*  of  the  FoopU  of  England,  etc. 

On  the  Kestoration  he  fell  into  poverty. 
Blin<]zies8  bad  for  fx>me  time  threatened  him, 
and  now  the  threat  was  fulfilled.  He  lived 
ior  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  parish  of  Gripple- 
^te,  whenee  appeared  his  great  poems  PttrO' 
diie  Laaty  Formd%$$  Regmimd,  and  Samton 
AgoniaUm.  In  his  early  life  he  had  been  a 
Chorchman,  in  the  second  period  he  was  a 
Baptist,  in  the  latter  portion  he  frequented 
no  pubUc  worship,  but  had  the  Scriptures  read 
to  him  at  home.  His  latest  theology  was 
Ariaa  or  Semi-Arian.  He  died  in  1674,  and 
was  buxied  in  St.  Giles's,  Oripplegate. 

BEiainui. — ^An  Order  of  monks  founded 
by  St.  Frjiitcxs  oy  Paula  [q.v.].  They  took 
the  name  of  HinimsX^mim,  '*the  least"]  to 
express  their  humility  as  even  below  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  called  themselves  Friars  minor 
['' the  i^M"].  In  France  they  were  called  ^os 
ktmuneB  because  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII. 
80  called  Francis  of  Paula  and  his  followers. 
There  were  also  Minim  nuns. 

Kiiiister.  — Etymologically  this  word 
means  the  same  as  '*  deacon,*'  and  originally 
had  the  aame  use,  but  it  came  afterwards  to 
be  monymous  with  "  preacher."  It  is  now 
nsea  in  the  Anglican  Church  for  any  who 
have  authority  to  preach,  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, etc 

Among  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins  the 
head  of  the  Order  is  called  the  minister-gene- 
lal,  and  each  province  is  placed  under  a  minis- 
ter provincial.  In  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  the 
generals  have  five  assistants,  called  ministen. 

Xiiiuitariilili. — A  body  of  ordained 
ministrars  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  whom 
is  ooounitted  the  examination,  licensing,  and 
ordaining  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and 
also  trials  for  clerical  heresy,  and  on  occasion 
also  for  lay  heresy. 

Winftr  Caaonji. —  Priests  in  collegiate 
charches,  next  in  rank  to  the  canons  and 
prebendaries,  but  not  of  the  Chapter,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  daily 
KTvice.  In  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation 
they  are  net  often  found ;  their  duties  being 
generaUyperf ormed  there  by  the  priest-vicars. 
But  at  Hereford  and  Chichester  there  are 
both  minor  canons  and  priest-vicars ;  and 
there  are  twelve  minor  canons  at  St.  Paul's, 
and  seven  at  Windsor,  where  there  are  only 
lay-vican  besides.  At  Hereford,  the  minor 
canons  are  responsible  for  the  reeding  of  the 
daQy  prayers,  the  vicars-choral  for  the  Litany 
and  Lessons;  which  seems  to  mark  this  office 
as  being  more  preebyterial  than  that  of  the 
vicars.  In  the  cathedrals  of  the  new  found- 
ation, there  are  no  priest- vicars,  but  all  the 
inferior  clerical  members  are  minor  canons. 
Formerly  they  were  more  numerous  than  now, 
l^eing  commensurate  to  the  number  of  the 


prebendaries ;    $.0.    twelve   at    Canterbury, 
twelve  at  Durham,  ten  at  Worcester. 

The  stipend  of  a  minor  canon  is  fixed  by 
law  at  not  less  than  £150  per  annum,  and  the 
office  may  be  held  by  a  vicar,  provided  that  his 
benefice  is  within  six  miles  of  the  cathedral. 

KinorSy  Fbia&s.    [Franciscans.] 

lEraster. — A  shortened  form  of  the  word 
<'  monastery.*'  The  name  is  applied  to  churches 
to  which  a  monastery  or  ecclesiastical  frater- 
nity was  formerly  attached,  as  Westminster, 
Sherborne  Minster,  etc.  In  a  few  cases  the 
name  has  come  into  popular  use  for  a  cathe- 
dnd,  as  at  York,  where  the  noble  fane  is 
almost  always  called  "the  Minster."  But 
Ripon  and  Beverley  in  the  same  county  are 
alsocaUed  "Minsters." 

KiniioilUi  Felix  was  a  Christian  apo- 
logist of  the  end  of  -  the  second  or  beginning 
cf  the  third  century.  He  was  a  Roman 
orator,  and  his  work  entitled  Oetavim  was  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian.  It  throws  much  light  upon 
the  treatment  of  Christians  of  those  times, 
and  is  a  powerful  exposure  of  the  absurdities 
and  the  abominations  of  Paganism. 

Kinola  Plays  were  dramas  founded  on 
the  historical  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  Such  plays  date  from 
very  early  times.  One  such  is  attributed, 
though  on  questionable  evidence,  to  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  first  record  of  an 
actual  performance  belongs  to  England. 
Matthew  Paris  relates  that  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans  exhibited  one  at  Dunstable,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  in 
Fitzstephen's  life  of  Becket  there  is  mention 
made  of  dramatic  representations  of  the  lives 
of  the  saints  in  London.  These  plays  were 
sometimes  known  as  "Mvsteries,"  and  a 
distinction  was  made,  but  ndfc  closely  adhered 
to,  between  "Mysteries/*  as  representing 
Biblical  subp'ects,  and  "  Miracle  Plays,"  leg- 
endary stones  from  the  Hagiology ;  in  fact, 
as  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  has  remarked  in  his 
history  of  English  dramatic  literature,  the 
name  "  Mystery,"  though  common  in  France, 
was  not  applied  to  these  dramas  in  England. 
The  performances  were  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  festival  of  Corpm  Christi,  es- 
tablished in  1264,  the  office  for  which  was 
composed  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  which 
comprised  a  recitation  of  the  Creed  and  a 
drama  of  the  Incarnation.  The  plays  were 
performed  originally  in  churches,  but  after- 
wards in  the  streets,  becoming  less  and  less 
reUgious,  and  more  free  and  coarse,  as  time 
went  on,  until  they  became  discredited.  But 
they  formed  a  large  feature  of  mediieval 
amusements,  and  were  often  performed  with 
much  elaboration  of  language  and  of  costume. 
[See  Ward's  account  of  the  Towneley  and 
Oiester  Plays,  i.  36-61.]    Out  of  them  were 
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developed  a  third  class  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances, known  as  **  Moralities,"  in  which,  the 
vices  and  virtues  were  personified.  The  popular 
representation  of  the  devil  with  horns,  tail, 
and  cloven  hoof  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  his  conventional  style  in  the  Middle  Age 
"  Moralities."  Bishop  Bale,  the  author  of  our 
first  historical  play,  was  also  the  author  of 
the  last  miracle  plays.  When  the  Reforma- 
tion came,  Luther  and  others  were  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  performances.  Milton's 
original  idea  of  Paradise  Lost  was  that  of  a 
sacred  drama.  But  the  sudden  and  magnifi- 
cent rise  of  the  secular  drama  in  the  dajrs  of 
Elizabeth  was  a  death-blow  to  the  "  Morali- 
ties," by  reason  of  its  reality,  trath  to  life, 
and  expression  of  popular  wants  and  feelings. 
Still,  the  old  plays  have  never  entirely  died  out. 
The  performances  of  Old  Father  Christmas  and 
8t,  George  and  the  Dragon  even  yet  survive  in 
country  parishes.  The  writer  has  seen  both 
acted.  On  the  Continent  various  causes  led 
to  the  extinction  of  the  sacred  dramas,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century  they  were  suppressed  < 
in  South  Germany  by  law.  In  the  village  of 
Oberammergau  the  "Passion  Play"  still 
survives,  and  is  acted  every  ten  years.  [Obb&- 

AMKERGAU.] 

XiradeB. — ^Miracles  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  under  four  names :  "  wonders,  signs, 
powers,  and  works."  Ab  "wonders,"  l£eir 
immediate  physical  effect  on  the  spectator  is 
emphasised ;  as  *'  signa,"  their  moral  and 
spiritual  purpose  is  implied,  lurking  under 
their  phenomenal  aspect ;  as  "  powers,"  they 
hint  at  some  hidden  cause  that  produces 
them;  while  as  "  works,"  their  general  prac- 
tical character  is  regarded,  as  the  acts  of  a 
distinct  person,  in  attestation  of  his  mission 
and  his  message. 

Still  the  question  remains,  What  is  a 
miracle  P  It  may  be  replied  that  a  miracle  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature, 
but  a  special  interference  of  supernatural  or 
superhuman  power  for  a  definite  moral  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  extraordinary  interposition 
of  the  Great  Lawgiver  Himself,  modifying 
for  the  time  the  regular  action  of  His  own 
ordinary  laws.  Even  so  the  human  will  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  physical  world,  as  when 
a  man  raises  his  hand,  or  throws  up  a  ball 
into  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. It  is  God's  will  making  itself  seen 
and  folt  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature. 
A  miracle,  then,  is  a  possible  event,  because 
it  does  not  of  itself  deny  the  existence  of  the 
regular  order  of  Nature.  An  exceptional 
phenomenon,  like  a  miracle,  simply  reveals 
God  in  another  way  than  that  in  which  Na- 
ture reveals  Him.  An  occasional  departure 
does  not  overthrow  the  harmony  of  the 
cosmos,  but,  on  the  contrary,  implies  it. 
There  could  be  no  exception,  imless  there 
were  also  a  general  law. 

Modem  Sicience,  which  has  fathomed  more 


deeply  the  unbroken  rdgn  of  Law  in  lU 
physical  order  of  Creation,  denies  the  po«- 
bility  of  a  miracle.  The  i^al  question  is,  U 
there  a  God,  or  is  there  not  ?  If  there  is,  n 
miracle  is  possible.  Once  adxnit  the  ide&  id 
One  Almighty  God,  and  a  miracle  become 
an  imaginable  event.  And  if  there  isthm 
room  for  one  miracle,  there  is  room  for  m&fiy. 

But  can  a  miracle    be   proved?     Homr 
denied  that  it  could.    Our  belief,  aocordinf 
to  his  view,  is  the  result  of  experience,  pi 
ordinary  experience  knows  nothing  of  ndnt- 
cles.    He  urges  further  that  the  human  testi- 
mony advanced  in  their  support  is  sohtaiy, 
exceptional,  and  may  be  mistakoi,  inasm^Drit 
as  all  testimony  is  as  likely  to  be  false  as  true, 
no  testimony,  therefore,  is  to  be  received  wid>  h 
contradicts    the  uniform  tenor  of    Nature. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  the  abstn^t 
credibility  of  all  human  testimony,  bat  Ute 
specific  credibility  of  certain  special  witnasKs^ 
^e  character  and  circumstances  of  the  Etib- 
gelists  and  Apostles  is  a  distinct  elemeot  in 
this  inquiry.    What  they  were  in  tfaemaelTei 
and  what  they  suffered  in  support  of  thf 
miraculous  story  they  published,  affords  strong 
proof  that  they  were  at  least  honest  mm. 
But  were  they  mistaken  men,  mistaken  ta 
their  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  which 
they   witnessed  P    The  answer  is,  No :  nt-t 
only  because  the  character  of  some  of  the 
miri&cles  was  such  as  to  admit  only  of  one  in- 
terpretation, and  that,  the  supemataral  int«r- 
pretation,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Ascen- 
sion— and  if  we  admit  one  miracle,  we  mo.<>t 
also  admit  others — ^but  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary purity  of  the  morality  which  the 
miracles,  thus  vouched  for,  inculcated;  and 
also  because  of  the  lasting  beneficial  resihs 
that  remain  to  this  day. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  a  men 
wonder  of  itself  proves  nothing.  The  won- 
der must  also  be  a  sign,  associated  with  tom* 
word  or  act  indicative  of  design.  "Hiis  coin- 
cidence of  extraordinary  manner  and  avowtni 
purpose,  which  is  found  in  moat  of  th* 
Scriptural  miracles,  and  which  is  wanting  in 
mediaeval  and  so-called  modem  mirackl^  i«  ^ 
essential  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  m^acks 
themselves.  What  new  morality,  what  pw- 
manent  results,  have  followed  fnnn  the  tui- 
tastic  miracles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  from 
the  unauthenticated  vagaries  of  Modern 
Spiritualism  P 

Miracles,  again,  are  necessary  as  the  a^ 
dentials  of  Revelation ;  and  since  BevelRtion 
makes  known  what  could  not  be  othervi$t> 
discovered,  what  is  beyond  and  above  reason, 
it  follows  that  reason  is  not  adequate  of  itaelf 
to  gauge  the  truth  of  a  Revelatioa  when 
given ;  some  other  sign,  some  other  prtxrf  ji 
wanted,  vis.,  a  miracle — in  its  purpose  and  in 
its  results  evidently  from  above.  A  miracle, 
then,  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable;  and 
if  it  is  probable,  it  is  also  credible.  ^  With  the 
existing  evidence  in  their  favour,  it  is  aiore 
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weakly  credulous  to  renounce  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospels  than  to  accept  them.  To  imagine 
that  Cfanst  founded  His  religion,  and  that 
His  followers  conquered  the  larger  part  of  the 
civilised  world  in  His  name,  without  miracles 
as  His  and  their  original  credentials,  is  a 
greater  strain  on  oar  reason  and  faith  than 
to  suppose  that  the  miracles  were  facts,  and 
that  the  record  gtven  of  them  is  true. 

After  all.  Nature  is  not  sufficient,  apart 
from  Revelation.  There  is  no  complete  dis- 
ooTery  of  God  in  Nature.  It  reveals  Wis- 
dom and  Power,  but  not  Love.  The  sum 
of  Natural  Theology,  as  Lord  Brougham 
said,  is  only  to  discover  **  a  great  Mechani- 
ruuL**  Gkxi*B  moral  character,  or  His  con- 
oection  with  ourselves,  is  not  clearly  legible 
in  the  works  of  Creation.  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven"  was  never  foxmd  in 
Nature's  Book;  it  was  Christ  Himself  who 
alone  authorised  such  a  mode  of  address,  and 
all  that  it  contains.  Under  such  conditions, 
when  a  further  Revelation  was  wanted,  it  is 
not  incredible  that  it  should  be  given ;  and 
given  too  in  the  only  way  by  which  it 
i^nld  be  substantiated — ^by  the  occasional 
performance  of  miracles ;  mighty,  and  there- 
fore proofs  of  His  power;  beneficial,  and 
th^rerore  ngns  of  His  love ;  lasting  in  con- 
fluent results,  and  therefore  evidences  of  a 
.<«t  design;  by  which  also  He  showed  that 
there  were  other  laws  at  work  than  the  phy- 
sical laws  of  Nature ;  by  which,  too,  He  hfted 
up  men's  hearts  and  minds  at  once  into  a 
higher  spiritual  sphere,  and  made  known  to 
m:(nkind  His  own  moral  perfections  and  in- 
finite love.  Nor  is  there  an  escape  from  such 
conclusions  by  supposing  that  Christ  was  in 
po9RC9sion  of  some  of  the  secrets  of  science  in 
advance  of  His  own  day,  or  even  of  later 
times,  and  therefore  wrought  only  what 
s^'emed  to  be  wonders  to  the  ignorant  eyes 
that  beheld  them.  For  as  Christ  appealed  to 
His  miracles  as  proofs  that  He  was  Gk)d,  and 
f-ame  from  Grod,  He  must  then  have  been  only 
%n  arrant  deceiver,  even  while  inculcating  the 
loftiest  morality,  which  has  since  revolution- 
i«o>l  the  world.  Such  truth  and  such  false- 
hood in  the  same  Person  would  only  exhibit 
I  moral  monster,  which  would  be  a  monstrous 
miracle  in  itself. 

In  the  present  day,  the  internal  proof  of 
rhrLstianity  most  relied  on  is  its  sublimity 
ind  its  fitness  for  human  wants.  But,  valu- 
khle  as  this  may  be  as  an  auxiliary,  internal 
iifoof  is  not  sufficient  vrithout  external  evi- 
i^ce.  Internal  proof  only  appeals  to  reason, 
ind  reason  is  not  the  sole  judge  in  such  a 
natter.  Our  Lord  Himself  said :  "  Believe 
f'f  that  I  am  in  the  Father  ...  or  else  believe 
H**  for  the  very  works'  sake.*'  This  was  an 
LTsrnment  for  the  truth  of  His  doctrine  from 
he  character  of  His  works.  For  instance,  the 
entral  facts  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
nmt  are  not  proved  actually  t-o  have  taken 
ihce,   because  tiiey   are    exactly   suitable 


to  man's  wants ;  such  internal  evidence  re- 
quires historical  corroboration  as  an  additional 
proof  in  their  favour.  Even  so,  the  indirect 
evidence  from  the  character  of  the  Gospel 
itself  demanded  the  direct  evidence  of  mira- 
cles in  order  to  substantiate  its  claims. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  miracles 
are  possible,  if  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
Gk>d  is  admitted ;  that  they  are  antecedently 
probable  from  the  necessary  character  of  a 
Bevelation  from  Heaven;  that  trustworthy 
evidence  has  been  adduced  in  their  support 
of  a  very  various  and  complex  kind;  and  that 
by  them  a  new  moral  and  spiritual  element 
has  been  introduced  into  the  world,  of  which 
the  lasting  results  are  a  standing  proof  of  the 
miracles  tiiiemselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  the 
general  credibility  of  miracles,  as  recorded  in 
Scripture,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
of  the  actual  occurrence  or  not  of  any  single 
event  presumed  to  be  so  recorded,  but  which 
may  rest  on  less  than  the  normal  evidence,  or 
may  present  less  of  those  signs  of  a  true 
miracle  above  mentioned,  or  may  involve  some 
error  in  interpretation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  narrative  concerning  Joshua  and  the  sun 
and  moon  standing  still  may  be  held  to  be  a 
quotation  from  a  recognised  poem,  rather  than 
a  sober  statement,  and  is  so  held  by  many  who 
sincerely  beUere  generally  in  the  miraculous 
element  of  revelation.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
character  of  the  marvel,  as  the  moral  sur- 
roundings and  whole  setting  of  the  passa^, 
that  arouse  suspicion  in  such  a  case.  Agam, 
the  account  of  the  angelic  interference  at  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda  is  now  known  to  be  merely 
a  corruption  of  the  text,  being  absent  from  the 
oldest  MSS.  But  caution  is  needed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  such  selective  processes,  lest  they  de- 
generate into  a  mere  systematic  attempt  to 
explain  away  every  miracle  where  any  possible 
grounds  can  be  found.  Such  a  course  will  be 
of  no  real  benefit  in  the  end,  since,  as  has  been 
partly  indicated  above,  the  miraculous  element 
is  too  deeply  ing^ined  in  the  Biblical  revela- 
tion for  one  to  be  really  destroyed  without 
the  virtual  destruction  of  the  other  also. 

ICiserere. — The  name  given  to  Psalm 
li. ,  one  of  the  penitential  psalms,  which  begins 
in  Latin  with  the  words  '*  Miserere  mei,  Deus," 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God."  Sometimes 
any  short  anthem  or  office  containing  these 
words  is  so  called.  Also  the  name  is  given 
to  certain  stalls  found  in  ancient  churches,^  of 
which  the  seats  will  turn  up,  and  thus  give 
more  room  for  kneeling.  These  misereres 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  are  mostly  carved,  often  with  very  gro- 
tesque figures. 

Mililina,    [Talmud.] 

KiMal. — ^The  book  used  in  the  Roman 
Church  which  contains  the  lessons  and 
antiphons,  with  the  canon,  proper  prayers,  or 
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collects  and  prefaces  for  the  cdebration  of 
the  Eucharist  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  mention  of  a  missal  is  that  of 
Egbert  of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  but 
iMs  contained  neither  the  antiphons  nor  the 
lessons.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
appeared  the  Complete  or  Plenary  Missal 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  There 
were  different  missals  for  yarious  rites,  as  the 
8arum,  Roman,  Ambrosian,  and  others ;  but 
in  1570  Pope  Pius  V.  caused  the  Roman 
]!^£is8al  to  be  revised,  and  then  commanded  it 
to  be  used  throughout  the  Oatholic  Church. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  alterations  by 
Popes  Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.,  this 
missal  is  still  in  use. 


-The  Church  of  Christ  from 
its  yery  nature  was  from  the  beginning  a 
Missionary  Church.  "  Go  and  make  disciples 
of  all  nations ''  was  the  commission  given  to 
her  by  her  departing  Lord.  Consequently 
the  first  records  of  the  Church,  as  contained 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  almost 
entirely  a  narrative  of  the  first  Christian 
missions.  The  work  was  necessarily  limited 
at  first  through  the  comparatively  small  size 
of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Apostles.  For 
the  first  four  centuries  the  Roman  Empire 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  to  the  Roman  Empire  the  preaching  of 
the  Grospel  was  confined  during  that  time. 
Few  records,  however,  remain  of  mission- 
ary preaching,  simply  because  the  faci- 
lities offered  for  travel  in  the  wonderful 
organisation  of  the  Empire  brought  the 
Church  into  the  closest  contact  with  the 
furthest  confines,  and  so  the  Oospel  spread 
without  written  records.  This  explains  how 
it  is  that  in  so  many  cases  we  find  distant 
lands  in  possession  of  the  truth,  without  the 
slightest  trace  remaining  of  the  conversion, 
or  of  the  first  missionary  by  whom  they  were 
visited.  Oaul  is  a  case  in  point.  We  have 
no  record  of  its  conversion,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  second  century  the  Church  seems  to  have 
been  fully  established,  and  its  members  ready, 
if  necessary,  to  suffer  a  martyr's  death.  ^ 
the  Church  continued  to  spread  through  the 
Empire,  partly  through  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  its  missionaries,  and  partly  by  the 
constancy  shown  by  its  members  under  per- 
secution, until  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  But  at  that  time  the  Christians 
found  themselves  confronted  by  what  must 
have  appeared  at  first  an  almost  hopeless  task. 
Soon  after  Rome  fell  before  Alaric,  countless 
tribes  of  heathen  poured  into  Europe  and 
quickly  overran  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  then  the  missionary  powers  of 
the  Church  were  required  as  they  had 
never  been  before.  The  heathen  tribes  who 
were  now  to  be  called  into  the  Church  com- 
prised three  clasfles — Celts,  Teutons,  and 
Slavs.  They  did  not,  of  course,  all  come  on 
the  scene  at  once,  but  for  years  there  was  a 


constant  stream  of  them  flowing  into  Eim^ie 
from  Asia,  those  who  came  first  being  gx». 
dually  pushed  more  and  more  westward  is 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  later  amvals. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Celtic  race  bad 
been  incorporated  into  the  Reman  Empira, 
and  therefore  shared  its  dviliaatioa  and  n- 
ligion.  But  Northern  Britain  and  IrdUnd 
were  exceptions  to  this  general  abanptian. 
The  history  of  their  conversion  to  the  iai± 
forms  a  very  beautiful  chapter  in  missioQVT 
history,  llie  first  missionary  to  the  In^ 
of  whom  any  record  remaina,  was  PaUadias, 
sent  by  Pope  Celestine  about  a.d.  431.  Uf 
erected  three  wooden  churches  and  baptised 
a  few  converts.  But  his  work  did  not  "pnmpa, 
and  he  retired  to  Scotland,  intending  to  inake 
his  way  bock  to  Rome,  but  died  at  Fordcm  ia 
Kincardineshire.  Within  a  year  he  was 
followed  by  the  famous  St.  Patbics,  wboi^c 
life  will  be  found  under  his  own  name.  Hii 
magnificent  work  was  carried  on  with  entiia- 
siasm  by  his  successors,  Jarlath,  Conntc 
Dubtach.  They  founded  schools  and  mooae- 
teries  all  over  the  country.  The  nunnerr  fi 
St.  Bridget,  at  Eildare,  was  the  most  o&k> 
brated  foundation  for  women.  [BaiDorr.] 
The  name  of  St.  Columba  is  almost  as  illos^ 
trious  as  that  of  St.F^trick  himself.  [Colitmba.] 
To  him  was  owing  the  oonversioin  of  tb? 
Picts,  and  of  a  great  portion  of  Northern  a&d 
Western  Britain.  The  Welsh  monastery  of 
Bangor  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  had  2,100 
monks.  Not  only  was  their  work  well  done 
in  their  own  sj^eres,  but  its  indirect  infiuaice 
was  also  mighty.  To  the  Celtic  schools  popUi 
were  attracted  from  all  parts  of  Enropew  When 
fresh  mission*  fields  were  opened  in  sucoeediE^ 
years  by  other  hands,  the  disciples  of  Patrick 
and  Columba  ever  and  anon  appeared  to 
quicken  the  flame  wh^i  it  grew  dim.  Tb« 
Teutons  treated  them  with  high  reject,  and 
they  made  their  way  into  far-off  Icehmd. 

The  Goths,  who,  led  by  Alaric,  burst  isto 
the  south,  humbled  even  imperial  Rome  her- 
self, and  at  last  laid  the  mighty  empire  in  tht 
dust,  received  Christianity  to  a  hmited 
degree  from  the  people  they  had  oonquerHl 
but  in  a  limited  degpree  oidy.  The  Ansa 
heresy,  banished  by  the  Emperors  froox  tht; 
Empire,  found  a  lodgment  among  the  fierte 
Teutons,  Visigoths,  Ostrogotlis,  Snerians. 
Vandals,  Lombards— every  one  was  converted 
to  an  Arian  Christianity.  Consequently  tbe 
Catholic  historians  are  all  but  silent  respecting 
the  missionaries  to  them.  One  great  nsme, 
however,  comes  before  us,  that  of  Ulfilaa,  the 
"Apostle  of  the  Goths."  [Ulfxlas.]  Tltf 
Eastern  Church  was  supine,  and  did  next  to 
nothing  for  these  Goths,  who  lived  along  the 
Eastern  Danube,  though  St.  Chxyaostom  had 
displayed  deep  anxiety  for  their  oonyeraoe. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  missiaiianes 
went  forth  to  those  who  had  already  accepted 
the  Arian  faith,  with  the  purpose  cd  conrert- 
ing  them  to  that  of  the  Catholie  Qiarcfa. 
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V^ALumxcs;  8SVEBINU8.]  But  the  greatest 
iov  struck  at  Arianisxn  among  the  Goths 
iis  when  the  heathen  Clovis,  or  Chlodwig, 
leceeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Salian  Franks 
-a  tribe  which  had  settled  along  the  eastern 
ink  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Maine  to  its 
touth.  [C1.0VIS.]  But  his  conversion  to 
nri^anity,  though  it  affected  his  own  tribe, 
A  did  much  to  extinguish  Arianism,  was 
ot  of  much  power  beyond  the  tribe.  There 
as  little  spiritual  life  or  zeal  observable,  and 
le  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hhine 
rtnained  heathen. 

Meanwhile  the  conversion  of  our  own 
eutonic  forefathers,  begun  by  the  preach- 
ig  of  St.  Augustine,  was  carried  on  by 
ttohjiiis  and  others,  and  was  abundantly  sup- 
lemeDted  by  Celtic  missionaries  in  the  north 

I  aomewhat  different  lines,  but  with  a  unity 
f  purpo^  which  in  the  long  run  brought 
:>out  uniformity  of  practice.  iSee  Augustine  ; 
mvsvs ;  Paulikus  ;  Felix  ;  Oswald  ;  Wil- 
HID ;  Whitby,  Stkod  of.] 

The  Christian  faith  set  up  in  the  British 
Imds  was  not  barren,  as  that  of  the  Franks 
rovtd,  towards  the  nations  which  still  re- 
laiflcd  heathen.  Of  the  many  Irish  mis- 
onaries  who  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of 
ud,  the  most  illustrious  was  St.  Columbanus. 
VtuiiBANusl,  the  Apostle  of  Southern 
fnnany.  fSee  also  St.  Gall,  Fkidolin, 
Ugnoald,  liuDPORT,  KiUAN,  LiviN.]  And 
."iidea  the  success  which  tjkxL  gave  in  con- 
^rsions  of  the  heathen,  these  missionaries, 
V  their  example,  even  stirred  up  the  slothful 
ranks,  who  sent  preachers  into  Bavaria,  one 
!  whom,  Rupert  of  Worms,  founded  the 
tthedral  of  Salzburg,  which  in  its  turn  became 
le  parent  of  many  other  churches.  Aman- 
iir  aod  Audomar  also  went  forth  to  convert 
•e  Frisians.  The  former,  who  made  Ghent 
i»  centre  of  operations,  was  bidden  by  the 
rankish  king,  Dagobert,  to  baptise  the  Pagans 
y  force,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Frankish 
■Idiers,  if  necessary.  This  of  course  pro- 
ceed fierce  hostitity ;  but  when  he  abandoned 
for  the  "  more  excellent  way  **  of  redeeming 
k^itives,  nursing  the  sick,  and  educating  the 
aldren,  he  had  great  success,  and  the  Frisians 
-cfiiptad  the  faiUi  and  destroyed  the  heathen 
mples.  Twelve  years  after  him  appeared  St. 
Lioirs,  whose  Itfe  will  be  found  under  his 
nine,  as  also  will  that  of  St.  Wilfred,  whose 
ime  occurs  here,  because  he  also  preached  to 

II  Fneslandera.  The  latter  was  the  first  of 
noble  band  who  went  forth  from  England. 
'  vhom  we  have  also  named  in  their  several 
lacea  Willibbord,  Boniface.  The  latter, 
the  Apostle  of  Germany,"  in  his  turn 
undcd  a  glorious  school  of  missionaries, 
counts  of  two  of  whom  will  be  found  under 
KEooRY  OF  Utrecht  and  Sturmi.  The  latter, 
riRMi.  bimgs  us  to  the  name  of  Charles 
le  Great,  better  known  by  his  French 
fie,  Charlemagne  This  mighty  king, 
five  of  all  his  faults,  was  the  instrument 


of  spreading  Christianity  and  civilisation 
where  sheer  barbarism  had  existed  before. 
He  kindled  the  torch  of  learning  for  modem 
Europe,  and  from  that  day  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  nations  which  have  succeeded. 
[Charlbuaonb.]  The  great  monarch's  reign 
had  not  come  to  an  end  when  the  Norse  pirates 
began  to  appear  in  swarms  along  the  coasts, 
not  only  of  the  German  Ocean,  but  of  the 
Mediterranean.  All  through  the  ninth  cen- 
tury they  poured  forth  incessantly,  neither 
storms  nor  armies  seemed  to  move  them. 
They  sacked  and  burnt  towns  on  the  coasts, 
sailed  up  the  rivers,  and  carried  off  cattle  and 
riches  of  all  sorts.  Known  sometimes  as 
"Northmen,*'  sometimes  as  "Danes,"  they 
became  a  byword  of  terror  for  many  gene- 
rations. Yet  even  towards  these  missionary 
zeal  was  found  to  minister,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fully. [ Willbhad  ;  Ebbo  ;  Sweden,  Norway, 
Conversion  of,] 

We  turn  next  to  the  Slavs,  that  great  family 
which  at  the  time  when  modem  history  begins 
extended  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Don,  trom  the 
Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  The  Teutons,  as  we 
have  seen,  gradually  became  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
the  Bulgarians,  a  tribe  lying  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Danube,  crossed  the  latter 
river,  overcame  the  Slavs  dwelling  there,  and 
became  entirely  incorporated  with  them. 
They  were  attacked  by  the  Greek  emperor 
Nicephonis  in  811,  but  he  was  slain,  and  they 
held  their  ground.  Soon  afterwai*ds  a  monk 
who  had  been  captured  by  them  was  exchanged 
for  a  Bulgarian  princess  in  captivity  at  Con- 
stantinople. On  her  return  home,  not  only 
had  she  herself  become  a  Christian,  but  she 
found  that  her  brother,  the  reigning  prince, 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  his  captive  monk, 
though  he  refused  to  turn  Christian.  For  a 
long  time  she  entreated  in  vain,  but  at  length, 
his  deities  having  failed  him  in  a  famine,  and 
the  God  of  his  sister  proving  strong  to  help, 
he  was  baptised  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Emperor  being  his  godfather. 
Unhappily  the  bitter  jealousy  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  displayed  it- 
self. The  Bulgarians,  partly  moved  by  the 
quarrels  of  the  missionaries  who  came  to  them, 
and  partly  by  a  reluctance  to  become  too  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople, had  applied  for  teachers  to  the 
German  Emperor,  and  this  had  resulted  in  a 
mission  from  the  Pope.  After  a  tempestuous 
time  of  controversy  they  finally  elected  to 
place  themselves  under  the  Greek  Patriarch, 
a  Greek  episcopate  was  established  in  the 
country,  and  the  faith  began  to  spread,  though 
it  was  hindered  by  the  equal  zeal  of  Maho- 
metan missionaries.  Connected  with  this 
centre  was  the  conversion  of  Bohemia.  [Bo- 
hemia; Methodius.]  The  Slavonic  tribe 
which  has  since  assumed  so  vast  an  importance 
in  Europe  is,  we  need  not  say,  Russia.  In 
early  days  the  country  was  called  Scythia, 
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and  there  are  legends  of  early  preachers  there, 
among  them  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew.  The 
empire  which  has  since  become  so  great 
first  appears  in  history  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  its  Christianity  dates  from  the  baptism  of 
the  Princess  Oloa  [q.v.]»  followed  by  that  of 
her  grandson  Vladimir  [q.y-l»  under  whose 
rule  the  Church  was  establisned  in  Russia. 
The  conversion  of  the  Wends,  another  Sla- 
vonic tribe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Saale,  belongs  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  [Prussia,  Conyebsion  of.]  In 
1292  Ratmund  Lullt  [q.v.]  began  the  first 
mission  to  the  Mahommedans. 

The  Reformation  for  a  time  hindered  to  a 
great  deg^red  foreign  missidns,  being  itself  a 
home  mission  to  Christendom.  For  two  cen- 
turies Christian  missions  on  a  large  scale  ceased 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  Reformed  Churches. 
The  only  missionary  work  for  a  while  after  the 
Reformation  was  that  of  the  Jesuits  [Xayibk], 
and  even  this  zeal  presently  cooled  and  almost 
disappeared.  Then  a  few  missionaries  of  the 
Reformed  faitb  appear.  Thus  in  1632  Peter 
Heyling  went  to  Abyssinia ;  he  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  Amharic  for  the  use  of 
the  natives.  The  Dutch  sent  missionaries  to 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  to  South  India,  and 
Ceylon.  A  college  for  missionaries  was  estab- 
lished by  WalsBus,  of  Iieyden,  in  1612.  In 
1664  Baron  yon  Welz  laboured  as  a  missionary 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  by  his  writings  tried 
to  rouse  a  missionary  spirit  among  the  Luther- 
ans, but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  claims 
of  the  heathen  were  considered  by  Reformed 
Christendom.  The  first  mission  of  any  im- 
portance was  the  Danish-Halle  Mission,  sent 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Dunes  had  possessed  the  town  and  terri- 
tory of  Tranquebar  since  1621,  and  in  1704 
Dr.  Liitken,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  per- 
suaded King  Frederick  III.  to  give  9,000 
marks  (£450),  with  which  he  founded  a  college 
at  Copenhagen  to  train  missionaries  to  teach 
their  Indian  subjects.  Soon  after,  two  students 
from  Halle,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and 
Henry  Pliitschau,  went  out  and  reached  Tran- 
quebar,  July  9th,  1706,  and  started  what  is 
known  as  the  **  Danish-Halle  Mission."  The 
first  church  was  opened  und^^  the  name  of 
"  New  Jerusalem,"  in  May,  1707,  and  soon 
after  Ziegenbalg  published  an  account  of  his 
conference  with  the  Brahmins,  which  excited 
great  interest  in  Europe,  and  help  was  sent 
from  the  English  Propagation  Society  and 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
Still  the  work  was  confined  to  Tranquel]or» 
and  it  was  not  till  1750,  when  Christian 
Schwartz,  also  a  student  at  Halle,  arrived  in 
India,  that  the  missions  spread.  He  was  the 
fii-st  to  establish  Christian  vernacular  schools, 
in  which  he  was  greatly  helped  by  a  converted 
native,  Raja  Serfojee.  Sichwartz  died  in 
1798,  having  laboured  in  the  country  nearly  j 
fifty  years.  At  the  same  time  other  mission-  i 
aries  had  arrived.    In  1758   Kiemander,  a  | 


Swede,  came    to    Calcutta,   built  a 
church,  which  still  remains,  and  was  the  meuu 
of  converting  209  heathens  and  300  Rfl^lmli<^ 
Charles  Grant,  a  Scotchman,  worked  in  Bes^ 
and  founded  a  Christian  Society,  which  be- 
came  the  first  centre  of  Evangelical  miasioc. 
ary  effort  in  Northern  India.     He  also  vrc^ 
a  book  called  OUervationa   «•  tht  SiaU  «f 
Society  among  the  Aaiatie   Sub^eeU  of  Grrti 
Britain,  which  did  more  than  any  other  lo 
rouse  up  a  feeling  of  interest  in  India.    Tl; 
chief  enemy  to  the  work  carried  on  wu  th~ 
East  India  Company,  which,  however,  avoisr 
the    people    by  their   extreme  indifferena:. 
Missionaries  were  sent  from  Copenhagen  v- 
Greenland  in  1721,  and  to  Lapland  aboat  tlr 
same  time.    The  Moravians  sent  missioiuri-^ 
to  St.  Thomas  and  to  Greenland  in  1732.   Is 
the  latter  country  they  established  the  settit- 
ment  of  Ny,  or  New,  Hermhut.  In  1734  thfr 
began  a  mission  to  the  Red  Indians  of  Xtv 
York    and  Pennsylvania,  and  later  Ikni 
Zeisberger  became  the  Moravian  apostle  d 
the  Delawarea.    In  1742  a  Church  of  oob- 
verted  Indians  was  formed  at  Shefcomckoi 
Previously  to  this  the  Moravians  had,  in  11Z% 
sent  a  missionar|r  from  Hermhut  to  Sooth 
America.     And  in   1736  they  sent  Gtorp 
Schmidt  as  a  missionary  to  tiie  BushoMn  at 
South  Africa.      The    Moravians   ako  sfflt 
missions  to  the  blacks  of  Australia  io  lb9>\ 
and  to  the  Tibetans  in  1856.    The  orthodai 
Lutherans  stood  aloof  from  all  miMioory 
efforts,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Picti;^ 
and  Moravians,  missionary  work  would  dnnsf 
this  period  have  ceased  altogether.    Meu- 
while,  in  England  the  first  real  effort  to 
evangelise  the  heathen  was  the  establi&hmol 
in  1649  of  **  the  Corporation  for  the  Propaev 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.*'   Tbs 
was  a    Puritan  undertaking,  and  the  £i^ 
Puritan    missionary    was   John  Elliot.   Uo 
followed  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  toAmenaui 
1630,  and  for  the  remaining  fifty-«ight  reui 
of  his  life  laboured  to  convert  the  Peqw* 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.    At  his  da&tii 
in   1696,   there  were   1,100   Indian  oottpiH 
carefully  trained,  and  formed  into  fix  cod* 
grogations,  with  a  native  ministry.    OihfS 
missionaries  who  laboured  in  the  saroecoon&r 
were    the    &milies    of    the    Mayhews  aa^ 
Brainerds.      Meanwhile,  John  and  C3uH<^ 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  had  been  aXtivM 
from  England  to  the  same  enterpriae.   Va 
American  War  of  Independence,  bowerer.pO' 
a  stop  for  a  time  to  all  missionary  woricxwcy 
of  the  missionaries  being  obliged  to  retun  to 
England.    But  in  1786  Dr.  Coke  wu  9ent(fat 
by    Wesley    to    superintend   the  Wealevan 
Methodist  missions  ;  he  laboured  till  1813.  U 
the  f oUowing  year,  1 8 1 4,  the  General  We"^**' 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  osUbliah-l 
WhUe    the  great  body  of  the  BefonDed 
Churches  did  at  first  next  to  noHang^^ 
sionary  work,  the  Church  of  Bome  ««?^ 
and  sustained  foreign  miaaioiis  oat  sugni"'^^ 
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cale.  Thus  Xavier  in  1642  presided  over  the 
'\Kt  Jesait  missioii  to  Groa ;  he  was  a  man  of 
funtly  character ;  his  labours  extended  along 
be  CV)roinaudel  Coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
i&dr&s.  to  Southern  India,  the  Chinese  Archi- 
c'la^,  and  Japan.  At  his  death,  in  1552, 
da  cunverts  in  South  India  alone  were  num> 
wed  at  300,000.  In  1622  Pope  Gregory 
^V.  foanded  at  Rome  the  Congregation  for 
he  Propagation  of  the  Faith;  its  rich  en- 
lowments  were  greatly  increased  by  succeed- 
ag  Popes:  it  is  the  wealthiest  missionary 
Qstitution  in  the  world,  and  supports  exten- 
ivt:  missions  in  all  parts.  In  1633  and  1644 
onsregations  of  priests  were  formed  in 
•TADce  for  mission  work  abroad ;  their  prin- 
ipal  stations  were  at  Siam,  Anam,  Tongking, 
nd  in  Persia.  Hie  tactics  of  the  Romanisto, 
a  pretending  to  be  pagans,  in  order  the 
etter  to  influence  the  natives,  have  recoiled 
n  themselves;  and  missions  which  were 
noi  flourishing  hare  in  many  cases  ceased 
hoost  to  exist.  The  rivalry  between  the 
esTiits  and  other  orders  of  missionary  priests 
ho  helped  to  destroy  the  chances  of  success- 
q1  misdonary  work.  Thus  in  Japan,  where 
Uner  had  been  most  successful,  the  native 
liurch  was  ruined  after  three  generations,  and 
cofigners  excluded  from  the  country  in  1637. 
n  (Jhina,  Matteo  Ricci  and  two  others 
t^gan  to  labour  in  1579.  By  living  as  a 
Asran,  he  succeeded  in  making  many  con- 
trts.  In  1630,  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
lissionaries  arrived  and  exposed  these  tactics, 
nl 870  the  converts  to  Rome  numbered  138 
'hine^  priests  and  404,530  native  disciples ; 
b^re  were  also  254  European  priests  la&ur- 
ig  in  the  country.  In  Africa  many  mission 
tations  were  established  along  the  coast. 
■V  Romanist  missions  were  the  result  prin- 
ipiilly  of  the  expeditions  sont  out  by  the  two 
atholic  countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
c-fnth  century  that  England  began  to  awake 
'  her  duties  of  evangelising  the  heathen. 
'te  chief  credit  is  due  to  William  Cfeirey,  a 
fepti<  Through  his  influence  "The  Par- 
icular  Baptist  Society  for  Propagating  the 
^«pel  among  the  Heathen  "  was  formed  in 
T92.  In  the  following  year  Carey  and 
liornas,  surgeon  of  an  East  Indiaman,  landed 
t  Calcutta.  After  undergoing  great  priva- 
OILS  and  translating  the  New  Testament 
tto  B^^galee,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
iiverts  and  forming  a  community,  who 
^^•niJKlree  sent  out  missions  to  West  Africa. 
I^"  was  joined  in  1799  by  four  more  mission- 
ries  from  England,  and  a  settlement  was 
'imed  at  Senunpore,  from  whence  mission- 
rief  were  sent  over  Northern  India  and 
outhem  Asia.  The  Serampore  mission  met 
ith  great  success;  but  soon  after  1815  it 
iparated  from  the  Baptist  Society.  Some  of 
1-  results  of  this  mission  were  the  first 
unslations  of  the  Bible  into  about  forty 
jiguages  and  dialects  of  India,  China,  and 


Central  Asia;  the  first  Christian  primary 
school  in  North  India;  the  first  college  to 
train  native  ministers,  and  to  teach  educated 
Hindoos  Christianity.  Over  thirty  large 
mission  stations  sprang  from  Serampore. 
The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  done 
much  also  in  West  Africa,  where  it  has  taken 
charge  lately  of  the  Congo  Mission.  The 
General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  founded 
at  Derby  in  1816,  maintains  missions  in 
Orissa  and  G^jam,  India. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  founded  in  1701 
by  royal  charter,  "  for  the  religii>us  instruc- 
tion of  the  Queen's  subjects  beyond  the  seas, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  the  Oospel "  *'in 
the  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  of 
Great  Britain."  It  is  the  oldest  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has 
given  very  great  assistance  in  spreading  the 
Grospel  among  the  heathen.  It  maintains 
now  527  ordiuned  missionaries,  of  whom  161 
are  in  Asia,  129  in  Africa,  20  in  Australia 
and  the  Pacific,  216  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  one  in  Europe.  The  income 
of  the  Society  is  upwards  of  £100,000.  There 
are  also  1,404  catechists  and  lay  teachers, 
mostly  natives,  and  300  students  supported 
by  the  Society.  But  it  must  be  noted  hero 
that  this  Society  was  intended  for  *'the 
Queen's  subjects."  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Church  of  England  did  not  show  the 
zeal  which  ought  to  have  been  shown  on  be- 
half of  the  heathen.  The  apostle,  as  already 
hinted,  of  England  to  the  heathen  was 
William  C^uiby  [q.v.].  When  he  made  his 
proposals  to  the  assembly  at  Northampton 
in  1786,  there  was  not  a  single  native  of  Bri- 
tain engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  much  better  in  Europe 
generally ;  the  only  spark  of  missionary  zeal 
discernible  was  in  the  Moravian  settlement  at 
Hermhut.  The  grand  work  of  Carey  in  India 
was  followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1795.  It  was  undeno- 
minational in  its  constitution,  but  is  practically 
in  the  hands  of  the  Congregationalists.  Its 
averse  income  exceeds  £125,000,  and  that  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  is  about 
£160,000. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  founded 
in  1799.  It  grew  out  of  the  Eclectic  Society, 
which  had  been  established  for  the  discussion 
of  reli^ous  questions  by  meetings  of  "  Evan- 
gelical "  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Dissenters.  The  income  of  the  society 
has  risen  to  over  £200,000,  and  it  is  at  present 
at  the  head  of  all  the  evang^stic  organisa- 
tions of  Christendom.  It  sent  missionaries  to 
West  Africa  in  1804,  to  Madras  in  1814,  and 
to  Calcutta  in  1820.  In  Africa  there  are 
stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Niger,  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  Cairo.  In  Asia,  stations  are 
to  be  found  in  Palestine,  Persia,  India, 
Ceylon,  Mauritius,  China,  and  Japan;  mis- 
sionaries^ also  work  among  the  Maories  of 
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New  Zealand,  and  in  North- West  America 
and  the  North  Pacific.  In  all  they  maintain 
220  European  missionarieB  and  teachers,  and 
over  200  ordained  native  clergy.  The  name 
of  Henry  Mart3m  will .  long  be  remembered 
among  missionaries  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  Quarterly  Rtview  for  July,  1886,  is  an 
article  on  modem  missions,  giving  a  vast 
amount  of  information.  The  tables  there 
g^ven  show  that  the  Church  of  England 
Missionary  Societies  have  an  annual  income 
of  £631,918;  mixed  societies  of  £288,850; 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Colonial,  of  £242,260; 
Nonconformist,  of  £253,770.  Continental  mis- 
sionary societies  are  returned  at  £193,553,  and 
American  at  £606,450.  This  classification, 
however,  includes  amongst  **  mixed  "  societies 
the  London  Society,  which  is  entirely  Non- 
conformist, while  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Colonial  societies  are  also  Nonconformist.  To 
tiiese  societies  must  be  added  the  missions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  care  of  the 
Propaganda.  Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  is  poured  into  the  treasury  of  missions 
by  the  flourishing  society  known  as  **  L'CEuvre 
de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,"  whose  head-quar- 
ters  are  at  Lyons.  The  Boman  Church  was 
never  more  enterprising  in  the  matter  of  mis- 
sions than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  organisation 
is  very  remarkable  and  complete.  The  divisions 
of  Christendom  are  a  terrible  hindrance  to 
missionary  work ;  and  how  much  remains  to 
be  done  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that, 
calculating  the  population  of  the  world  at 
1,440  mimons,  the  Christians  number  440 
millions,  leaving  1,000  millions  still  uncon- 
verted to  Christianity. 

Mitre. — The  episcopal  coronet  or  head- 
dress, which  is  always  used,  as  distinctive, 
in  episcopal  armorial  bearings.  The  name 
"  mitre "  was  formerly  given  to  the  turban 
worn  by  Greek  and  latin  women,  and  also  by 
Asiatic  men.  The  cap  worn  by  the  Jewish 
high-priest,  which  is  called  in  the  Septuagint 
**  mitra "  or  "  ciradis,"  seems  to  have  been  asort 
of  turban;  but  Josephus  mentions  a  sort  of 
triple  crown  which  was  worn  over  it. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  well- 
known  Episcopal  mitre,  or  pointed  cap  with 
the  top  cloven  or  divided,  was  copied  from  the 
headdress  of  the  Jewish  high-priest ;  but  this 
appears  doubtful  for  reasons  above  stated. 
Others  have  traced  in  it,  with  perhaps  more 
reason,  a  symbol  of  the  "cloven  tongues'' 
which  descended  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  mitre  was 
specially  connected  with  the  Boman  Church 
and  then  g^radually  spread  all  over  the 
Western  Empire.  Thus  we  hear  that  in  1 049 
Leo  IX.  placed  the  "  Roman  mitre  "  on  the 
head  of  Eberhard,  Archbishop  of  Treves ;  and 
afterward  the  mitre,  "  which  is  the  sign  of  the 
Romans,"  was  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Ham- 
burg. From  that  time  it  was  widely  used, 
and  was  worn   by   the    caidinals    till   the 


cardinal's  bat  was  sanctioned  in  1245.  Mitie 
were  worn  in  England  at  the  corooatioD:?  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  ;  but  since  thpa. 
with  a  few  exceptions,  they  have  fiillpB  int* 
comparative  desuetude.  In  tiie  Bomish  Choiri. 
there  are  three  sorts  of  mitz«8 :  tiie  "  predoiL* 
mitre,"  ornamented  with  jeweb ;  the  **  oiu-i 
aura  phrygiata,**  without  precious  stones,  bit 
made  of  gold  cloth ;  and  the  '*  plain  mitre,'*  <4 
white  ai]^  and  linen.  No  mitre  is  used  ia 
the  Greek  Church. 

Kized   Chalice. — ^Water  mixed  viik 
the  wine  of  the  Holy  Commanion.   It  apjwin 
from  one  of  St.  Cyprian's  epistles,  says  Bi%*- 
ham,  that  the  custom  of  the  Church  wai  &• 
use  wine  mixed  with  water,  and  he  pleads  i-e 
both  as  necessary,  from  the  command  aini 
example  of  Christ ;  adding  someoth^  rebsic' 
why  it  should  be  sg — as,  that  the  water  it- 
presented  the  people  as  the  wine  does  tb> 
blood  of  Christ;  and  when  in  the  cup  'Jk 
water  is  mingled  with  the  wine,  Christ  aai 
His  people  are  united  together.    And  so,  b 
says,  in  sanctifying  the  cup  of  the  hsi, 
"  water  cannot  be  offered  alone,  as  neither  oal 
the  wine  be  offered  alone ;  for  if  the  wine  l* 
offered  by  itself  the  blood  of  Christ  b^^  ^> 
be  without  us,  and  if  the  water  be  alone,  tb> 
people  begin  to  be  without  Christ'*    Tl^ 
Third  Council  of  Carthage  seems  to  hare  bid 
the  same  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  wttt-r. 
when  they  determined  that  nothing  be  offt-red 
at  the  altar  but  what  the  Lord  Himself  cic- 
manded—that  is,  bread,  and  wine  mingled  wita 
water.   Numerous  other  writers  and  Counci' 
refer  to  the  same  practice ;  yet,  after  all.  a 
there  is  no  express  command  for  this  in  tb^ 
institution,  notwithstanding  this  general  cc-o- 
sent  of  the  ancient  Churdi,  it  is  commonk 
determined  by  modem  divines,  as  veil  <;< 
the  Boman  as  Protestant  communion,  that  it 
is  not  essential  to  the  Sacrament  itself,  as  th- 
reader that  is  curious  may  find  demoiQ^'^^ 
in  Vossius  in  his  dissertation  upon  this  object 
[Bingham's  Orig,  JScel.,  book  xv.  chap.  ii.  §  '•. 

Xodalists. — Another  name  for  ^^ 
lians.  Those  who  make  the  distinctxoa  bet^t^'Q 
the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  to  coosiBt  bh*^/ 
in  the  mode  of  manifestation.    [SABiuiA-Si.] 

Moderates.    [Scotland,  Chxthcb of] 

Moderator.— The  name  riven  to  thf 
presiding  officer  at  the  General  A88eniWi*^ 
Kirk  Sessions,  and  other  Preebyterian  coaru 
On  the  introduction  of  episcopacy  i^^^^^^' 
land,  perpetual  moderators  were  propoaedior 
presbyteries. 

MofEftt,  BoBBBT,  D.D.,thegroitA^«n 
missionary,  was  bom  on  Dec  2l8t,  li9&.  *^ 
Ormistan,  East  Lothian.  Ke  ^tsi -wmt  to 
sea,  but  soon  gave  that  up  and  becaow 
a  gardener.  In  1815,  after  attending  a  m>^ 
sionary  meeting  at  Warrington,  he  obtowj^ 
his  parents'  consent  to  take  work  ondfT 
the   London    Missionary  Society,  v»  ^ 
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Tiiamed  at  Surrey  Chapel  in  October,  1816, 
?itb  John  'Williama,  the  "Martyr  of  Erro- 
inngo,"  ajid  others.    He  at  once  started  for 
^\xXh  Africa,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Afri- 
Ander's  Kraal.     After  two  years  he  left  for 
mqnatown,  and  in  1819  married  Mite  Mary 
Smith,  who  g^reatly  helped  on  his  missionary 
t-tfufts.      He    afterwards  spent  most  of  his 
time,  except  for  occasional  trips  to  Cape  Town 
on  dcoount  of  3irs.  Moffeit's  health,  among  the 
Bechuanaa    and   Kurtmians,  translating^    St. 
Lulce'ei  Gospel  and  other  portions  of  Scripture 
into  Bochuana.    One  of  his  daughters  married 
I>dTid   l^iving^tone.      Though    he    went    to 
.\fnca  tmder  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
I^r.   Moffat   also  worked  on  behalf   of   the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which, 
in  1882,  he  became  vice-president.    He  re- 
tomed  to  England  in  1870  on  account  of  his 
wife^s  health,  but  she  died  in  London  in 
January,  1871.     In  the  next  year  Dr.  Moffat 
waa  made  a  D.B.  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1873  received  a  testimonial  of 
£o,800  as  a  mark  of  the  public  appreciation 
of  his  labours.    Another  testimomfd  was  the 
foundation    of    the    Moffat    Institution    at 
Shosung  for  the  training  of  Bechuanas  as 
native  pastors.    Some  years  before  his  death 
he  retired  to  Hildenborough,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  trans- 
lition   of   Banyan's  Filfrim't  Frogrets  into 
Bechnana.     He  died  on  August  9th,  1883,  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year. 

KdUeTp    JoHANN    Adam,    one   of    the 
erratest  modem  polemical  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  was  bom  at  Igersheim  in  Wiirtem- 
>ieTg,  May  6th,  1796.    He  studied  theology  at 
Tubingen,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1819, 
and  for  a  short  time  acted  as  missionary ;  but 
m  1820  returned  to  his  university  as  Classical 
Tutor,  and  was  finally  chosen  as  Theological 
Profenor.     Here  he  wrote  most  of  his  works, 
Vhe  first  being  a  treatise  On  the  Unity  of  the 
rhvrek,  followed  in  1827  by  Athanasiua  the 
Orent  and  the  Church  of  his  Time.     His  lec- 
ture* were  always  crowded,  many  Protestants 
^ing  often  among  his  auditors.     His  best 
known  work  is  Symboliemy  or  the  Doctrinal 
li^fereneee     between     Catholics    and    Frotes- 
twts,   translated    into    English    by  J.    R. 
Hobertson  in  1843,  in  whi&  Romanism  is 
i^e&Used  and  Protestantism  is  caricatured; 
l>at  the  Reformation  is  acknowledged  to  have 
^f^en  begun  from  purely  religious  motives. 
This  was  answered  by  several  Protestants, 
bat  the  chief  work  on  the  subject  is  Dr.  F. 
C.    Baur's     Difference     between     Catholicism 
«u{  Protestantism;  to  which  Mohler  replied 
by   Further    Sesenrehes    into    the    Doctrinal 
^fereneea  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.     He 
died  at  Munich  on  April  12th,  1838.     Mohler 
^^  also  the  author  of  a  Church  history,  and 
niay  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  acute 
wid  philosophical  controversialists. 

Xdlinai  Louis. — A  celebrated  Spanish 


Jesuit  [b.  1536,  d.  16001,  for  twenty  years 
Divinity  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Evora 
in  Portugal.  Molina's  principal  works  are 
A  Commentary  on  St.  Thomas,  On  Justice  and 
Right,  and  the  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
Consistency  of  Grace  and  Free  Will,  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
Jansbmists. 

MolinOBf  MiouBL  db. — ^A  Spanish  priest, 
bom  at  Saragossa,  1640,  of  a  noole  family  in 
Aragon.  He  was  patronised  by  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  on  account  of  his  learning  and 
theology,  and  published  in  1676  a  Ouida 
Spirituale,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  Breve 
Trattato  delta  Cottidiana  Cofnmunione.  In  these 
works  he  put  forth  a  new  and  startling  theory, 
namely,  that  men  ought  to  practise  entire 
abnegation  of  self,  so  as  to  bring  themselves 
into  close  union  with  God,  after  which  they 
should  remain  in  quietness  of  mind,  with  no 
further  care  for  their  bodies.  The  theory 
took  the  name  of  Quietism,  and  held  mucn 
the  same  place  in  Spain  as  Jansenism  held 
at  the  same  time  in  France,  and  Pietism 
in  Germanv.  It  gained  many  supporters, 
but  was  looked  upon  with  deep  suspi- 
cion by  the  Jesuits,  who  foresaw  a  decline 
of  the  power  of  the  Church,  when  out- 
ward symbols  should  be  set  aside,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  regarded  as  secondary 
to  private  devotion.  The  matter  was  brought 
berore  the  Inquisition,  who  at  first  acquitted 
Molinoe;  but  Louis  XV.  urged  the  Pope  to 
interfere,  and  the  Inquisition  was  again  re- 
quired to  examine  into  the  case.  This  time 
the  doctrines  were  condemned,  in  Aug.,  1687. 
The  writings  of  Molinos  were  confiscated,  and 
himself  arrested  and  sentenced  to  be  burned ; 
but  the  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  in  consequence,  it 
has  been  said,  of  his  recantation.  A  Bull 
was  issued  against  him  in  the  same  year  by 
Pope  Innocent  XI.,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  patron.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  Dec  28th,  1697. 

Xollah. — A  Mahometan  Doctor  of  the 
Law,  and,  as  such,  possessed  both  of  spiritual 
and  dvil  authority ;  an  expounder  of  the 
Koran,  and  also  a  judge  in  dvil  and  criminal 
cases. 

XonarcllifULB. — Heretics  who  deny  the 
distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Divine  Nature. 
The  term  comes  from  the  Gr.  monarehia : 
monos,  "alone,"  and  archo,  "to  ffovem,*' 
litendly,  the  government  of  a  single  individual. 
The  heresy  of  the  Monarchians  may  be  traced 
in  the  very  earliest  times  of  Christianity; 
they  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The  op. 
posite  views  to  be  found  among  them  involved 
them  in  more  violent  disputes  with  each  other 
than  with  the  Church,  out  they  all  agreed 
with  regard  to  what  was  conveyed  by  this 
term  of  Monarchianistn — a  zeal  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  consciousness  of  God,  which 
made  them  unwilling  to  acknowledge   any 
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other  Divine  Being  than  the  one  Gk>d,  the 
Father.  Either  they  absolutely  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  or  they  understood  by 
the  Logos  simply  a  Divine  energy,  the  Divine 
wisdom  or  reason,  which  illuminates  the 
souls  of  the  pious.  There  were  amongst 
them  two  f^reat  classes.  With  the  one  class, 
the  dialectical,  critical  faculty  of  the  under- 
standing was  supreme;  with  the  other,  the 
practical  element  and  Christian  feeling  pre- 
dominated. While  the  first  class  saw  nothing 
in  Christ  but  His  human  nature,  and  kept  the 
Divine  element  entirely  out  of  sight,  the 
others  could  see  nothing  but  the  Godhead, 
and  wholly  suppressed  or  overlooked  the 
human  element.  Accounts  of  the  various 
sects  included  under  the  comprehensive  term 
of  Monarchians,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  heads,  viz.,  Alooi,  AuTBMOirrrBS, 
Patkxpassianb,  Sabbllianb,  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata,  tubodotiams. 

MonasticiBm,  —  A  monastery  may  be 
defined  as  a  house  of  religious  retirement  or 
seclusion.  The  word  is  an  English  form  of 
the  Greek  word  monasterionf  **&  secluded 
dwelling."  The  popular  form  of  the  word 
was  *'  minster,"  as  in  Westminster  or  New- 
minster. 

As  Christian  institutions,  monasteries  took 
their  rise  from  the  days  of  persecution.  .  In 
the  Decian  persecution  [a.d.  260-3],  and 
again  in  that  of  Diocletian  [a.d.  303-13], 
many  Christians  took  refuge  in  the  deserts, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  lead  lives  of  great 
privation.  Some  of  them  became  so  attached 
to  such  a  kind  of  life,  that  they  still  continued 
to  pursue  it  after  the  necessity  for.  doing  so 
had  passed  away.  These  g^raduallv  acquired 
distinctive  names,  some  l)eing  called  Ascbtics 
[Gr.  askitai'L  "men  training,  or  exercising, 
or  disciplimng  themselves."  As  St.  Paul 
sajrs,  "  Herein  do  I  exercise  myself "  [Gr. 
en  touto  de  ask6\  Others  went  by  the  name 
of  Anchoiutbs  [Gr.  anaeh6ritai\  *'  men  who 
had  retired  from  the  world;"  while  others 
again  were  named  HsBMrrs  [Gr.  erimitai]^ 
"  men  of  the  desert." 

After  persecution  had  ceased,  large  numbers 
of  the  hermits  formed  societies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  living  in  common,  calling  themselves 
by  the  name  of  Coenobites  [from  two  Greek 
words,  koinosj  "common,"  and  bioa^  "life"], 
and  thus  were  formed  the  first  actual  monas- 
teries among  Christians.  They  were  of  a 
simple  and  voluntary  character  at  first,  but 
when  St.  Basil  [b.  329,  d,  379]  put  them  into 
a  more  definite  form,  he  probably  introduced 
the  practice  of  vows,  which  in  early  times 
were  binding  upon  the  monks  as  long  as  they 
resided  in  the  monastery,  but  permitted  them 
to  leave  and  give  up  the  monastic  life  when 
they  pleased. 

It  was  by  St.  Athanasius,  the  friend  of  St. 
Antony,  that  the  system  was  introduced  into 
Europe  [about  a.d.'340]  ;  and  after  his  day  it 


made  great  progress  under  Angfrutane,  Gregm 
of  Tours,  and  others  of  a  wmilar  character,  ud 
by  them  monasticism  was  consolidated  into  ^ 
much  better  and  more  practical  form  th^tn  Un: 
which  i^t  had  assumed  in  the  EasL 

Formerly  the  monks  were  all  laymen.  K«<t 
only  were  monks  prohibited  the  prieethoo^ 
but,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  St.  Greg»jrr. 
priests  were  expressly  prohibited  from  bt^coa- 
ing  monks.  Pope  Siridus  was  the  first  vh') 
called  them  to  the  dericate,  <m  occasion  A 
some  great  scarcity  of  prieeta  that  the  ChsrUi 
was  then  supposed  to  labour  nndo-,  and  ^x 
that  time  the  priesthood  was  usually  united  v 
the  monastic  profession. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century,  thr 
monks,  who  had   formerly  lived    only  its 
themsdves  in  solitary  retreats,  found  thes:- 
sdves  in  a  condition  to  daim  an  onia^ot 
station  among  the  pillars  and  snpportefs  d 
the  Christian  community.    The  iamR  of  their 
sanctity  was  so  great  that  bishops  and  pri^sct 
were  often  chosen  out  of  their  order,  and  ther 
learning  made  them  useful  to  the  bishops  in  cMi« 
f  uting  heresies,  chiefiy  in  the  great  Nestoms 
controversy ;  but  many  abusing  their  autkv 
rity,  it  was  ordered  at  the  Council  of  Ch&Ift<- 
don  that   monks   should    be  wholly  usdd' 
bishops,  and   should  build   no   moDastent-^A 
without  their  leave,  and  should  be  remoTai 
from  ecclesiastical  employments,  except  callt-d 
thereto  by  their  bishops.    From  Uus  jnris- 
diction  they  were  exempted  by  the  Pope  is 
the  seventh  century,  ana  in  return  they  de- 
voted   themselves    wholly    to   advance  the 
interest  and   maintain  Uie  dignity  of  tk 
Bishop    of    Rome.     This    immunity   ire® 
authority  was  a    fruitful  source   of  licfii- 
tiousness  and  disorder,  and  occasioned  th-j 
greater  part  of  the  vices  with  which  tb«? 
were   afterwards    charged.     In   the  eighth 
century  the  monastic  discipline  was  greailf 
relaxed  both  in   the  East  and  West,  ts-i 
all   ^orts   to  restore    it    were   ineffectimL 
Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  institution  vu  is 
the  highest  esteem,  and  nothing  codd  cqcil 
the  veneration  paid  in  the  ninth  oeotorj  U) 
those  who  thus  retired  from  the  world ;  ther 
were  called  to  Court  and  employed  in  anl 
affairs   of   the    greatest    moment    At  Ha. 
Lateran  Council  in  1215,  however,  a  decree 
was  passed  by  the  advice  of  Innocent  IXl-  ^ 
prevent  any  new  monastic  institutions. 

The  monastic  system  in  its  integritv  msj 
be  best  represented  by  the  Bs^rsDiacci 
Monks  [q.v.  J.  A  monastery  of  this  chirtsfcr 
was  a  collegiate  institution,  in  whicli  a 
number  of  laymen  and  a  few  chaplaing  dwelt 
together  for  the  purpose  of  living  a  religioai 
life  and  doing  work  for  religion.  Hiey  ^ 
three  vows :  tie  Jir»t,  to  remain  nnmarriei 
and  to  observe  chaste  lives ;  the  Humi,  to  be 
obedient  to  the  regulations  under  which  th^T 
were  to  live,  and  to  those  who  were  intrust*^ 
with  the  government  of  the  society ;  and  the 
third,  to  live  without  any  property  of  their 
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m,  giving  ^<^  ^  ^o  nfle  of  the  society 
.  generaL  There  cannot  be  a  doabt'  that 
hatever  evils  grew  up  in  the  monastic 
rstem.  to  it  our  oountiy  was  indebted  while 

lasted  for  great  benefits,  spiritual  and  tern- 
)niL  Ohurdies  and  parishes  were  founded 
f  the  monks,  and  supptied  by  them  with 
ergy  when  tiiey  could  not  be  supplied  in 
ly  other  way.  They  were  the  schoolmasters, 
id  the  only  ones,  of  their  neighbourhood,  for 
>th  rich  and  poor,  a  school  being  as  com- 
only  a  part  of  a  monastery  as  it  is  in  our 
ly  of  a  pariah.  They  copied  out  the  Bible, 
le  devotional  books  of  their  times,  the 
assies,  and  other  works  with  great  care  and 
dlL  They  wrote  many  books,  religious  and 
«ular,  of  great  value.  They  were,  in  fact, 
aring  the  Middle  A^:es,  the  barrier  by  which 
rnorance  and  barbarism  were  kept  out  of  our 
>antry,  when  no  other  class  of  people  would 
ive  bad  the  inclination  or  the  power  to  ex- 
ude them.  Nor  must  it  be  forg^otten  that 
ir  greatest  engineering  and  architectural 
orka  were  undertaken  by  them,  and  most 
^uently  at  their  own  expense;  for  they 
tre  the  great  bridge-builders  and  the  great 
rchitects  of  their  age ;  and  so  diligent  and 
dJi ol  were  they  in  drainage,  that  it  became 

common  complaint,  after  their  dissolution, 
lat  the  Fen  countries  were  relapsing  into  a 
ate  of  ruin,  such  as  they  had  not  been  in 
nee  the  monks  had  first  taken  possession  of 
ffterborough,  Thomey,  Ramsey,  Ely,  and 
;h(.T  such  districts,  and  brought  them  under 
ilUvation. 

M(«t  of  the  English  monasteries  were 
funded  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
'.Qturies,  as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

ionaotoriM  foonded  before  ▲.n.  1006  94 

[ooMteiieB  foanded  in  the  reigns  of  William 

I  and  Willum  II.— ▲.&.  1006-99  37 

fonaRtexias  fonnded  A.D.  IIOO-ISOO  -  .  1,056 
IcnafltenM  founded  a.d.  1300-1586         •       •       25 

1,212 
UivX  200  of  these  had  been  dissolved  before 
)f  Reformation,  their  endowments  being 
Impropriated  to  the  foundation  of  others,  such 
<  Sheen  and  Sion,  or  to  that  of  colleges,  as 
nnthester,  New  College,  and  Christ  Church. 
liose  which  remained  were  broken  up  by 
lenry  YIII. ;  his  autocratic  dealings  witi^ 
Km  and  their  vast  property  being  subse- 
icntly  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


J  St.,  the  mother  of  St.  Arovs- 
Lvi,  Bishop  of  Hippo  [q.v.]. 

Xonition. — ^A  notice  sent  by  a  bishop  to 
30  of  his  clergy,  expostulating  on  account  of 
•me  ecclesiastical  offence,  and  requiring  its 
ueodment. 

Xonk. — This  word  is  derived  from  mono- 
'*M,  •*  Bolitary.**    (MoNASTiasM.] 

Xonod,  Adolphb. — A  pastor  of  the  French 
eiurmed  Church,  of  very  gpreat  power  and 


influence  as  a  preacher.  Though  the  last  six 
months  of  his  life  were  scarcely  ever  free 
from  intense  suffering,  he  was  enabled  to 
gather  strength  on  Sundays  to  preach  to  his 
flock  up  to  within  a  week  of  his  death.  He 
had  even  summoned  them  for  the  day  of  his 
death,  April  6th,  1856,  but  died  before  they 
could  assemble,  God  thus  answering  the 
prayer  he  had  so  often  expressed,  "  May  my 
ministry  only  end  with  my  life.'*  Some  of 
his  sermons,  with  a  memoir,  are  published  in 
English  by  Nisbet,  1867. 

Monogamy  of  the  Clergy.— The  di- 
rection of  St.  Paul  to  Timotiiy  that  bishops 
and  deacons  should  be  "  husbands  of  one  wife  " 
admitted  of  and  received  two  interpretations, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  different  usage  in  different 
Churches.  Some  regarded  it  as  excluding 
from  ordination  those  who  had  married  twice ; 
others  modified  this  view  by  confining  the 
prohibition  to  the  case  of  those  who  had 
married  twice  after  their  baptism;  while 
others,  again,  thought  that  those  only  were 
excluded  who  practised  polygamy.  The  same 
variety  of  interpretations  obtained  with  regard 
to  the  condition  that  the  widows  recognised 
on  the  Church  roll  should  have  been  the  wives 
of  one  man. 

Xonogram. — ^A  symbol  representing  any 
name ;  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  name  Jesus  Christ.  Such  are 
X'(the  Greek  rA),  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
P  (R)  thus  D  and  sometimes  the  final  letter 
T,  which  is  ^K  also  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  His 
death.  Another  monogram  is  Q\  i.e.  "Alpha 
and  Omega,"  which  finds  its  ^  explanation 
in  Rev.  i.    [See  I.  H.  8.] 

MonopliysiteB  [from  mono»,  <<alone,"  and 
phyais,  "nature"]. — ^A  general  name  given 
to  all  those  sects  who  acknowledge  only  one 
nature  in  Christ.  Such  were  the  Eutychlans 
[q.v.],  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  4  5 1 .  The  decrees  of  that  Council,  however, 
were  fiercely  opposed  by  the  followers  of 
Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  declared 
that  the  Council  had  reinstated  the  Nestorian 
heresy.  Theodosius,  a  fanatical  monk,  spread 
the  seeds  of  discord  in  Palestine,  and  pro- 
cured the  banishment  of  Juvenalis,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  own  election  for  a 
time  to  that  dignity.  In  Alexandria  Proterius 
was  nominated  Patriarch  in  the  room  of  the 
deposed  Dioscurus,  and  a  great  schism  arose, 
which  was  only  quelled  by  military  force. 
The  Monophysite  party  was  headed  by  the 
Presbjrter  Timotheus  Ailurus,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Patriarch.  The  Emperor  Leo  appealed 
to  Pope  Leo  the  Great  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  election  of  Ailurus,  and  in  460  he  was 
banished  to  Cherson;  but  Timotheus  Salo- 
phaciolus,  a  neutral  person,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  In  Antioch  Petrus  FuUenf^is  was 
supported  by  Zeno,  son-in-law  and  successor 
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to  the  Emperor,  and  when  in  476  BafliliscuB  ex- 
pelled Zeno,  and  secured  the  imperial  throne 
to  himself,  the  Monophysites  became  the  ruling 
party  in  the  East.  In  477  Zeno  once  more 
made  himself  master  of  the  Empire,  and  to 
settle  the  manifold  dissensions  which  were 
disturbing  Church  and  State,  he,  in  482, 
offered  to  the  disputants  the  formula  of  con- 
cord called  the  Hbnoticon  [q.v.].  For  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  successful.  Fetrus  Mongus, 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  accepted  it,  and 
the  Monophysites  who  had  looked  on  him  as 
their  leader,  separated  themselves  from  him, 
and  having  no  principal  leader  they  were 
designated  the  headless  sect,  Acephali.  On 
the  other  hand  the  conviction  grew  upon  the 
Boman  Pope  that  the  Uenoticon  waa  really  in 
favour  of  the  Monophysites,  and  then  the 
schism  grew  worse  than  ever.  Instead  of  two 
psoiies,  there  were  now  four — the  zealots  on 
both  sides,  and  the  moderates  of  the  two  parties 
who  accepted  the  compromise.  The  Boman 
Church  stigmatised  the  ruling  party  of  the 
Oriental  Church  as  heretical;  and  a  schism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
was  the  consequence.  In  491  Zeno  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius,  whose  par- 
tiality for  the  Monophysites  caused  riots  and 
bloodshed  at  Constantinople.  Then  two  men 
of  vigorous  activity  took  the  lead  of  the 
Monophysites.  One  of  these  was  Xenayas, 
a  Persian,  whose  name  was  changed  into  the 
Greek  form  Philoxenas,  and  who  is  best  known 
as  the  promoter  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
other  was  Severus,  a  learned  monk  of  Pales- 
tine, who  had  been  made  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  and  was  deposed  about  520.  Severus 
held  peculiar  views  regarding  the  united  wills 
in  the  united  natures,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites 
[q.v.].  One  of  his  deacons,  Themistius,  in- 
vented the  tenet  of  the  Agnobtab — ^that  the 
human  soul  in  Christ  was  like  ours  in  every- 
thing, even  in  ignorance.  Anastasius  had  been 
succeeded  by  Justin  in  618,  who  waa  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  nephew  Justinian,  and  was 
persuaded  by  his  chief  ministers  to  depose 
all  the  Monophysite  clergy.  Severus  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  his  party  waa  strong,  and  here 
he  headed  that  portion  called  the  Phtharto- 
LATu^  or  CoRRUPTicoLA,  who  maintained  that 
Christ's  human  nature  was  corruptible,  all 
qualities  of  human  nature  being  retained  in 
fjTiT  Lord  after  Hia  Inf/imation,  though  so 
ineorporjited  with  thr  Divine  nature  as  to 
havo  Ti*i  l(m^*>r  uny  identity  of  their  own. 

Jufltirii,im,  who  bix-'jirne  emperor  in  627, 
nii^at  to  bo  orthtMi^ix,  Imt  his  wife  Theodora, 
who  w;i»  atUicliLMl  to  Mfmophysitism,  success- 
fall  y  plotti^l  for  th^^  ad^Tintage  of  that  party, 
moved  by  lifitn^l  of  Uornan  ascendancy.  Her 
agent  in  theM  s*jht^mi's  was  Anthimus,  who 
hint  nnco  lieuTi  ji  Injsihriji  in  Pontus,  and  who 
had  rPBiirinyd  undi^r  prt.^ti^xt  of  living  a  more 
Christian    lifo    as    a    monk ;    he    came    to 


Constantinople,  drew  around  him  all  the  at>^ 
important  men  of  the  Monophyrate  party,  ^M 
amongst  them  Severus,  and  was  made  P&tr^ 
arch  of  Constantinople  in  535.    Josdnian  iu«i 
no  idea  that  hia  biahop  waa  unorthodox  tul  i 
year  later,  when  the  Pope  Agapettus  viiiuvi 
Constantinople,  and  a  complaint  waa  bn>ui;hi 
againat  Anthimus  by  the  diaaBtiatied  cir-izT. 
which  ended  in  his  deposition  and  the  eJectK^ 
of  Mennas  to  the  patriarchate.    Agapetos  dir^i 
the  following  year,  and  Theodora  with  An- 
tonina,  wife  of  the  General  Belisariua,  pro- 
cured that  a  deacon  named  Vigilins,  who  Lai 
accompanied  him  to  Constantinople,  shoold  be 
his  successor  on    condition   of    joining  the 
Monophysite  part^.     Yigilios,  however,  vas 
afraid  of  committing  himself.     While  op6xi]\ 
professing  to  submit  to  Chaloedon,  he  tfecreU  v 
wrote  letters  of  sympathy  to  Anthimus,  »i> 
that  Theodora  could  not  effect  much.    &tf 
then  endeavoured  to   gain  her  point  by  in- 
citing quarrels   amongst  the    opponent  cf 
Monophysitiam ;  she  represented  to  Jusdnian 
that  the  chief  objection  of  the  Monophysites 
to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  that  it  had 
approved  of  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ihas  of  Edessa,  whkh 
favoured   Nestorianism ;   and    that    if  tiu&e 
writings  were  condemned,  an  important  ol>- 
stacle  would  be  removed  to  the  recogniuun 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedony  and  that  the 
object  he  was  striving  for  would  be  secor^i. 
viz.,  the  reuniting  of   the  Monof^ysitei  to 
the  dominant  Church.     Tlie  result  wa»  tiut 
Justinian  in  544  issued  an  edict  oQndeiimiiij: 
the  writings  of  the  three  obnoxious  wiiten 
above-named,  which  were  known  under  tl»e 
title  of  "  llie  Three  Chapters.*'    Kow  iii«- 
much  as  all  thesQ  writers  had  been  at  prA" 
with  the  divines  of  Chaloedon,  the  condemn- 
tion  of  their  writings  was  regarded  at  a  partial 
condemnation  of  that  Council,  and  the  Latin 
Church  long  refused  acquiescence,  and  eevten 
or  eight  years  were  spent  in  unfruitfol  con- 
troversies.    Mennas,  the   Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  others,  agreed  in  condfimiin? 
the  three  articles,  but  Justinian  could  not  d* 
as  he  wished  with  the  Bishops  of  nhria  tad 
North  Africa.  Vig^us  thos  enconn^.  re- 
fused to  subscribe,  and  in  551  was  oblig>^ 
to  abscond.    Then  it  was  determined  that  \ 
General  Council  for  the  determination  of  tit* 
dispute  should  be  assembled  at  Constantinople' 
in  653,  under  the  Patriarch  Eutychiiis,irholi3d 
succeeded  Mennas;   Vigilins  was  inrited  t.« 
take  part  in  this  Council,  but  dech'ned,  and  the 
Council  therefore  decided  accordin^r  to  the  im- 
perial edict.     Several  bishops  of  Dlyria  ani 
North   Africa   were  deposed  and  banidied. 
Still  the  object  sought  of  reconciling  th^ 
Monophysites  to  the  dominant  party  wis  n^t 
attained,  and  the  unstable  character  of  the 
Roman  Bishop  caused  a  schism  in  the  We«4€in 
Church,  the  Churches  of  Istria  and  othef 
renouncing    fellowship    with    ths    Boman 
Church. 
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A  party  among  the  Monophysites,  who 
followed  the  doctrines  of  Xenayas  and  of 
.lulian,  Biahop  of  Halicamaasus,  derived, 
fiii  a  conaequence  from  the  union  of  the 
I'titr  and  humanity  in  one  nature  in  Christ, 
tht'  proposition  that  the  hody  of  Christ,  even 
during  His  earthly  life,  was  not  subjected,  by 
&ny  necessity  of  nature,  to  wants  such  as 
hunger,  thirst,  and  pain ;  but  that  by  a  free 
'ictormination  of  His  own  will,  He  subjected 
liimsflf  to  all  these  things  for  the  salvation 
of  man :  which  view  went  under  the  name  of 
Aphthartodocbtism  [q.v.].  To  this  branch 
Ju<tinian  allied  himself  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  and  was  preparing  to  make  it  a 
liv  when  he  died,  in  665.  The  Alexandrian 
^;tion  of  the  Aphthartodocetse  were  called 
('AiANiTJE  from  their  leader  Gaianus,  whom 
thnr  made  Patriarch  in  opposition  to  Theo- 
du.«iu3,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror. 

In  Egypt  the  Monophysite  party  continued 
to  exercise  an  important  influence.  The  sect 
v:w  revived  in  the  sixth  century  by  Jacob 
Baradseus,  a  monk  of  Nisibis,  who  became 
Hi^hop  of  Edessa,  and  at  his  death  he  left 
it  in  a  most  flourishing  state  in  Syria,  Me- 
''>potamia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abys- 
hiiiia,  and  other  countries.  The  Syrian 
Munophysites  were  called  from  him  Jacobites 
[•i.v.j.  They  still  exist  in  Egypt  under  the 
n.ime  of  Copts,  and  also  in  Armenia.  From  the 
fifteenth  century  downwards,  all  the  patriarchs 
uf  the  Monophysites  have  taken  the  name  of 
hnntiuM,  to  show  that  they  are  the  lineal 
(^uii-essors  of  Ignatius,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Antioch  in  the  first  century,  and  consequently 
tlie  lawful  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  the 
A-venteenth  century  a  small  body  of  Asiatic 
Monophysites  joined  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 
the  Africans  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  bring 
them  under  the  Papal  yoke. 

MonotlieiBin.. — The  word  implies  the 
Itrlief  in,  and  worship  of,  one  God,  as  distin- 
L'ui^beil  from  the  worship  of  many  gods,  or 
Pnlytheism.  Canon  Rawlinson  has  shown 
tbit  in  very  early  times  monotheistic  beliefs 
[<ri  vailed ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  more 
•r  l«ss  vague — ^the  sense  of  some  mighty  power 
ruling  in  nature,  perhaps  analogous  to  the 
lirvat  Spirit  of  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
However  this  may  be,  the  religion  of  heathen 
T'^ople  in  ancient  (and  modem)  times  appears 
>'  Im?  polytheistic,  or  to  have  become  so  at  the 
>.'ginning  of  history.  There  are  now  three 
m -at  monotheistic  reli£^ons  :  Judaism,  Christ- 
-tiiity,  and  Mohammedanism.  All  agree  that 
r^ki  has  spoken  to  man  "at  sundry  times 
;n<i  in  divers  manners*';  that  He  has  thus 
'Miimunicated  a  special  knowledge  of  His 
n^nd  and  will  to  the  Patriarchs,  to  Moses  and 
hv  Prophets.  At  this  point  Judaism  ends, 
'hristians  add  that  God  perfected  this  revela- 
ion  of  Himself  in  the  Divine  Person  of  Jesus 
lu-ist.  Mohammedans  regai*d  Christ  as  a 
Bel— 23* 


teacher  sent  from  God,  but  revere  the  Prophet 
of  Mecca  as  the  bearer  to  mankind  of  the  last 
and  most  precious  disclosures  of  the  Divine 
Will.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  mono- 
theistic religions  depend  on  special  revelations 
from  God— that  to  the  Jews,  of  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  being  the  starting  point  of  all ; 
for  Mohammedanism  doubtless  borrowed  its 
strict  belief  in  one  God  from  the  Jews. 

Xonotlielitas.  —  This  heretical  sect 
arose  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  seventh 
century,  through  a  desire  to  bring  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Monophysites  [q.v.]  into  har- 
mony with  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  The  Emperor  Heracli  us  was  assured 
by  one  Paul,  a  man  of  great  influence  among 
the  Armenian  Monophysites,  that  the  peace  of 
the  Church  might  be  restored  by  the  reafSrm- 
ation  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  proposition  that  after  the  union 
of  the  two  natm'es,  there  was  in  Jesus  but  one 
will  and  one  operation,  which  was  partly 
Human  and  partly  Divine.  Cyrus,  whom 
HeracUus  had  raised  from  the  JBishopric  of 
Phasis  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  as- 
sembled a  Synod  at  Alexandria  in  633,  whereat 
this  doctrine  was  afilrmed,  and,  in  consequence, 
vast  numbers  of  the  Eutychians  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church.  The  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem opposed,  and  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Honorius,  who  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Monothelite  doctrine.  In  639  Heraclius  is- 
sued his  Ecthesit,  or  **  exposition  of  the  faith." 
It  was  accepted  by  the  Eastern  Church,  but 
condemned  by  Pope  John  IV.,  successor  of 
Honorius.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Type," 
idsued  by  the  Emperor  Constans  II. ,  forbidding 
all  controversy  concerning  the  Will  of  Christ. 
But  both  parties  were  too  embittered  now  to 
keep  silence,  and  a  Council  called  by  Pope 
Martin  in  649  condemned  the  heresy,  heretics, 
and  both  edicts  together— an  act  which  caused 
the  Emperor  to .  condemn  Pope  Martin  to 
death,  though  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
banishment  to  Cherson.  The  Monothelite  doc- 
trine was  finally  condemned  at  the  Sixth 
Lateian  Council  at  Constantinople  [680-1], 
and  it  was  decided  that  Christ  has  *'two 
natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations, 
withoutdivision,  without  conversion  or  change, 
with  nothing  like  antagonism  or  confusion ; " 
but  that  the  Human  will  is  subject  to  the 
Divine.  Anathemas  were  also  pronounced  on 
the  leaders  of  the  heresy,  and  repeated  for  three 
centuries  by  the  successors  of  Pope  Honorius. 

Monsellp  Harriet,  sister-in-law  of  John 
S.  B.  Monsell,  died  Easter  Day,  1883.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  of 
Dromoland,  in  Ireland,  and  married  the  Rev. 
Charles  Monsell.  On  her  widowhood  in  1850 
she  resolved  to  give  herself  up  to  the  work  of 
the  Church ;  she  accordingly  resided  at  Clewer, 
and  gave  her  active  help  in  the  House  of 
Mercy  which  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter  had 
originated  in  1849.    She  lived  with  an  invalid 
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sister  in  Windsor,  and  when  she  vent  to  and 
fro  to  the  old  house  which  had  been  purchased 
for  the  House  of  Mercy,  there  was  not  even 
the  nucleus  of  a  sisterhood;  but  no  more 
happy  association  of  characters  can  be  imagined 
for  the  creation  of  a  work  like  the  sisterhood 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Clewer  than 
Harriet  Monsell's  and  Mr.  Carter's.  She  was 
neither  literary,  scholarlike,  imaginative,  nor 
critical;  but  hers  was  the  brightest  and 
gayest  of  natures,  with  a  quick,  clear  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners,  and  the  sharpest 
common  sense.  Her  sympathy  was  a  vast 
power.  A  community  larger  than  most 
colleges,  having  within  the  walls  of  the 
mother  house  almost  an  equal  number  of 
female  penitents,  with  about  twenty  other 
centres  of  work  in  hospitals,  schools,  orphan- 
ages, penitentiaries,  and  missions,  besides  a 
large  number  of  associates  of  both  sexes, — the 
bare  enumeration  of  these  represents  a  sphere 
adequate  to  the  capacity  of  the  widest  sym- 
pathy. But  quite  outside  all  these  demands 
on  the  Mother  Superior  of  a  "  religious  house," 
Harriet  Monsell  was  the  adviser  and  com- 
forter of  numerous  friends ;  no  one  could  be 
said  to  be  more  accessible  than  "the  Mother  of 
Clewer."  She  was  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
women  in  the  world.  With  a  consciousness 
that  she  was  dead  against  the  stream  of  public 
opinion  during  twenty-five  years  of  a  noto- 
rious work,  having  to  overtake  and  overpass 
prejudice  at  every  stroke,  committed  to  a 
venture  of  great  audacity,  insisting  on  the 
creation  and  extension  of  a  work  absolutely 
new  in  the  English  Church,  with  no  optim- 
istic and  sentimental  ignoring  of  hard  and 
ugly  facts, — she  lived  by  hope,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness of  her  life  was  the  beautiful  product 
of  this  hopefulness  of  her  soul.  Seventy 
sisters  followed  their  foundress  to  her  grave. 

Monsell,  .John  S.  B.  [b.  1811,  d.  1875], 
sacred  poet,  bom  in  Ireland  and  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  examining 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Mant,  and  became  Vicar  of 
Egham,  Surrey,  in  1853,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Guildford,  in  1870.  His  poems  are 
very  sweet  and  devout,  and  some  of  his  hymns 
are  very  popular. 

Monstrance  or  Expository.  —  The 

vessel  in  the  Roman  Church  in  which  the 
Sacrament  is  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
faithful  on  solemn  occasions.  The  vessel  is 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  with  a  tall  stand, 
on  which  is  a  circle  of  crystal  through  which 
the  host  is  visible,  and  this  is  surrounded  by 
rays  to  represent  the  sun. 

Montalembert,  Charles  Forbes, 
Count  db  [b.  1810,  d,  1870].— A  devout  lay 
writer  of  great  influence  of  the  Roman  Church. 
He  was  bom  in  England,  but  came  of  an 
ancient  family  of  Poitou ;  his  father  was  for 
some  time  French  minister  in  the  Court  of 
Sweden;  his  mother  was  Scotch.     He  was 


chiefly  educated  in  the  University  of  Pans 
but  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  youth  in  Swedes. 
While  quite  a  young   man   he  ionned  an 
intimate  acquaintance    with  the   Abbe  L^ 
mennais,  then  the  ardent  advocate  of  an  aiL- 
ance  between  Catholicism   and   DemocRurr. 
and  they  started  as  thdr  organ  a  jounol 
called  the  Avmir.    They  entered  on  a  &en>j 
contest   with  the  University  of   Paris,  dt^ 
nounced  its  monopoly  of  education,  and,  t? 
prove  the  superiority  of  their  system,  Moatft> 
lembert,    in    conjunction    with    LAcordain<. 
opened  a  "  free  school "  without  the  licence  of 
the  authorities,  for  which  he  was  prosecut^-t 
In  1835  he  was  censured  by  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  for  advocating  the  union  of  Catholici<iu 
and  Democracy,  and  two  years  later  wasag&m 
in  collision  with  the  Govenunent  of  the  dar 
on  the  question  of  religious  liberty,  and  mad? 
his  three  famous  speeches  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers — on  the  Liberty  of  the  Church,  iht 
Liberty  of  Instruction,  and  the  Liberty  «^ 
the  Monastic  Orders.     On  this  occasion  he 
declared  himself  the  defender  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.    In   1845  he  founded    the   Coni- 
mittee  of  Religious  Associates,  and  in  l^\ 
after  the  Revolution  was  accomplished,  bf^ 
came  a  member  of  Louis  Napoleon^s  Letrisb- 
ture,  and  received  the  Legion  of   Honour. 
At  this  period  he  was  constantly  in  ocdlisi^n 
with  Victor    Hugo.     His   adhesion   to   tfe** 
Bonapartes  did  not  long  endure,  for,  indi^r • 
nant  at  the  decree  of  1851  confiscating  xi.e 
property  of  the  Orleans  Princes,  he  deUck*«ii 
himself  from  the  Government,  and  from  th^t 
time  till  his  death  was  a  bitter  opponent  >i 
the  Imperialists.     In  1851  he  was  elected  t 
member  of  the  French  Academy.    In  1S>7 
his    parliamentary  career   came  to  a  d»\ 
and    the    following    year  he  was  senteaiW 
to  a  fine  and   imprisonment  for  an  &rtick 
published  in   the  Corrttpondant   (a  mt>Qthlj 
periodical,  the  organ  of  the  Liberal  Cathf- 
lio   party)  referring  to    the  Indian  deb&t<*< 
in   the   English   Pai-liament,  and  satiriaiDf 
the  institutions  of    France.      The  Emperor 
remitted  the  penalties,  much  to  the  indignstitm 
of  the  accused,  who  professed  to  consider  him* 
self  dishonoured  by  this  course,  and  be  soon 
brought  on  hinoself  anew  prosecution  for  tn 
article  in  the  same  periodical  on  the  Impmal 
•policy  towards  the  Pope. 

Montalembert  was  a  gfreat  orator ;  beaded 
the  speeches  mentioned  above,  he  made  two 
specially  famous,  on  the  murder  of  the 
Pope's  minister  Rossi  and  on  the  m^iw 
propria  of  the  Pope.  He  spoke  and  wroUt 
English  perfectly,  and  had  an  aocarate  ac- 
quaintance with  English  literature.  A  k'^y 
to  his  political  views  may  be  found  in  hi* 
admiration  of  Edmund  Burke ;  he  had  great 
sympathies  with  Ireland  and  Poland.  He  i« 
best  known  in  England  as  a  brilliant  whter; 
his  first  important  work  was  a  Lifi  of  Si. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary^  published  in  1930, 
and   his   latest,    and   moat   important)  Th» 
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\foHkM  of  tks  WmU  One  of  his  minor  pro- 
iuctions,  Tk§  FoiUical  Future  of  England 
1855],  excited  mnch  interest  and  some  con- 
roTcrsv  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  He 
ras  also  ihe  author  of  Pie  IX.  et  Lord 
^almerstoH  [1866];  a  pamphlet  on  Poland,  Um 
Vafion  enDeuilllSSl];  a  biographical  sketch 
d  Lacoidaire;  the  pamphlet  V^liu  libre 
Un»  rStat  libre  ;  U  Tape  et  la  Folyne,  be- 
ides  divers  articles  in  the  Encyelopedie  Catho- 
ique  and  the  Correapondant.  He  died  March 
'5th,  1870,  at  his  residence  in  Paris. 

Montaaiflts.    [Momtanus.] 

MontamiSy  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
klontanists,  was  bom  at  Ardaba,  a  town  of 
^lysia,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  whence  the 
K-t  was  frequently  called  Uie  Phrygian  or 
^taphrygian.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
rnginally  &  priest  of  Cybele.  He  began  to 
(<ich  about  A.D.  170  that  he  was  the  inspired 
nstniment  through  whom  the  Paraclete  or 
^'•umforter  was  to  supplement  the  teaching  of 
hv  Apostles,  and  communicate  a  further  reve- 
atiun.  Two  wealthy  Phrygian  women,  Mazi- 
nilLi  and  FrisciUa,  also  professed  to  be  in- 
'pind  in  like  manner,  and  the  words  let  fall 
jv  them  in  their  fits  of  frenzy  were  reverently 
x-«:eired  by  their  followers. 
Councils  of  Asiatic  bishops  were  held  to 
nnsidcr  these  pretensions,  at  which  the 
^fontanists  were  coudemned  and  ezcommuni- 
uti^i,  and  their  leader  characterised  as  pos- 
t-^-v.-d  with  a  devil.  Many  of  the  Western 
'hun-hes  also  wrote  oondemninR  them ;  but, 
t-^-frthj-less,  the  heresy  spread  over  many 
>ail9  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
The  '*  revelations "  of  Montanus  did  not 
f  •Tt  the  main  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith ; 
by  were  chiefly  concerned  with  points  of 
li^'ipiinc.  He  taught  that  it  was  unlawful 
''  iitlmit  to  absolution  those  who  were  guilty 
i  perioaa  crimes  after  baptif>m,  even  though 
h<rT  should  repent ;  that  flight  during  perse- 
Mtion  was  unlawful ;  that  second  marriages 
^*'Xk'  adulterous;  that  it  was  unlawful  for 
liri^tians  to  be  present  at  the  games  of  the 
inus or  amphitheatre,  or  to  bear  arms  in 
>*ffnce  of  their  country.  He  enforced  rigid 
l>»tinenf*e,  and  increased  the  number  of  fasts, 
s  well  as  making  the  manner  of  observance 
^<^re  severe.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
(UlenQium,  and  pointed  out  the  ruined  city 
f  Pepnza  in  Phrytna  as  the  site  of  the  New 
•Tnsialem.  The  idea  underlying  his  teaching, 
iz..  the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  and  the 
•Vflation  of  it  to  Himself  as  a  forerunner, 
as  more  than  once  nappeared  in  tlje  Church, 
r»  n  down  to  the  present  century. 
At  a  later  period  the  Montanists  split  up 
it/>  numerous  branches :  as  the  I^riscillians, 
MBtHl  after  Priscilla,  and  the  Pepuziani, 
amed  from  the  city  of  Pepnza. 
Among  his  many  adherents,  the  most 
oticeable  was  TsRTtLLiAN  [q.v.]. 


Monte  Ganno. — A  celebrated  monastery 
built  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which 
overhangs  the  town  of  San-Germano,  between 
fif t^  and  sixty  miles  north-west  of  Naples. 
This  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Benedict  in 
629.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the 
monks  took  refuge  in  Rome,  where  Pope 
Gregory  gave  them  St.  Andrew*s  Church. 
In  720*  the  monastery  was  restored,  but  in 
the  ninth  century  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Saracens,  and  then  finally  it  was  re-estab- 
lished towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 
It  was  one  of  the  very  richest  of  the  Bene- 
dictine establishments,  having  four  bishoprics 
and  many  livings  attached  to  it,  besides  a 
great  deal  of  landed  property,  which  brought 
in  enormous  revenues.  Its  library  contained 
many  treasures,  and  from  its  printing  press 
some  important  works  have  issued,  its  monks 
being  noted  for  their  learning.  The  medical 
school,  founded  by  Abbot  Bertharius  in  the 
ninth  century,  had  a  great  reputation.  The 
buildings  suffered  much  from  an  earthquake  in 
1349.  The  monastery  was  secularised  in  1866. 

Montenegrin  Church.  —  A  sect  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  the  south  of  Albania. 
It  is  under  the  Most  Holy  Synod  of  Ilussia, 
but  differs  from  the  Oriental  Church  in  re- 
jecting images,  crucifixes,  and  pictures. 

Montfikn90ny  Bernard  be. — A  Bene- 
dictine of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  and 
a  great  antiquarian  [b,  in  Languedoc,  Jan. 
17th,  1655,  d,  at  St.  Germain  -  des  -  Pr^, 
Paris,  1741].  He  entered  the  military  profes- 
sion, but  on  the  death  of  his  parents  left  the 
service,  and  in  1676  entered  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur.  In  1688  he,  together  with  the 
Fathers  Anthony  Pouget  and  James  Ix>piD, 
published  a  coUoction  of  Greek  remains, 
Analecta  Grttca  ;  also  a  tract  upon  the  history 
of  Judith  [1690]  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Athanasius  in  Latin  and  Greek 
[16971.  In  1698  he  started  for  Italy,  where 
he  collected  many  antiquities  and  consulted 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Italian  libraries,  and, 
on  his  return  three  years  after,  published 
an  accoimt  of  his  experiences  in  the  Liarium 
'lialieum.  Among  his  other  works  are  two 
volumes  of  the  Greek  Fathers  never  before 
printed,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes 
[1706]  ;  the  Palaographia  Graca^  a  tract  con- 
cerning the  original  form  and  progress  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  [1708];  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  Origen  and  St.  Chrysostom,  and  a 
French  translation  of  Philo's  Contemplative 
Lifey  with  notes  to  prove  that  the  Thera- 
peut83  were  Christians. 

Montgomery,  James  {b.  1771,  d.  18541. 
— Religious  poet.  He  was  the  son  of  IriA 
parents,  but  oom  at  Irvine  in  Ayrshire. 
His  father  was  a  Moravian  preacher,  and, 
at  seven  yoai"8  of  age,  James  was  sent  to 
the  Moravian  school  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds, 
with    the    object  of    his   ultimate  training 
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for  the  ministry.  But  he  was  unable  to  fix 
his  mind  to  the  severer  studies,  and  a  poetic 
instinct  developed  in  him  ;  he  read  by  stealth 
Milton  and  CSowper,  and  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  composing  h^onns.  His  teachers  de- 
clared him  dull  and  incompetent  to  carry  out 
the  studies  of  the  place ;  he  was  therefore  taken 
from  school  and  apprenticed  to  a  baker  at 
Mirfield,  near  Fulneck,  but  ran  away  when 
sixteen  years  old.  In  1789  he  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Gales  of  Sheffield,  and  eventually  he 
became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Sheffield 
Iris.  He  was  twice  imprisoned  on  account  of 
publishing  some  political  articles.  In  1806 
he  published  his  poem  The  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland^  and,  taking  a  great  interest  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  he  wrote  in  1809  a^ 
poem  on  this  subject  called  The  West  Indies. 
The  World  before  the  Flood  was  published  in 
1812.  After  this  time  his  life  became  a  dis- 
tinctly religious  one ;  he  wrote  many  hymns 
and  minor  poems,  which  were  collected  and 
published  in  1851,  and  another  volume  called 
Original  Hymns^  ete.,  in  1853. 

Montffpinery,  Robert,  was  bom  at 
Bath  in  1807.  ^thing  is  known  of  his  boy- 
hood, but  he  appeared  before  the  world  as  an 
author  at  an  early  age.  In  1828  he  published 
The  Omnipresence  of  the  Beily^  a  poem  which 
was  so  popular  that  it  passed  through  eight 
editions  in  as  many  months.  In  1830  he 
entered  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
ordained  five  years  afterwards.  From  that 
time  till  1842  he  produced  no  literary  work. 
He  became  curate  of  Whittington  in  Shrop- 
shire for  a  few  months,  and  then  went  to 
Percy  Street  Chapel,  London.  In  1838  he 
removed  to  St.  Jude's  Episcopal  Chapel  in 
Glasgow ;  but  his  preachuig  raised  so  much 
controversy  that,  after  four  years,  he  returned 
to  London.    He  died  in  1855. 

His  works  were  severely  censured  by  Mac- 
aulay,  but  commended  by  Southey.  Among 
them  the  most  famous,  after  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity,  are  Satan^  The  Messiah,  A  Vision 
of  Heaven,  A  Vision  of  Hell,  Lyra  Christiana, 
The  Angel  of  Life,  etc. 

Monumental  Brasses.    [Brasses.] 

Monuments  of  the  Dead.— A  menu- 
ment,  from  the  Latin  moneo,  "  I  remind,"  is  a 
structure  intended  to  keep  some  remarkable 
person  in  memory.  Thus  among  the  religions 
monuments  may  be  reckoned  memorial 
churches,  windows,  altars,  schools,  etc. ;  but 
those  which  are  usually  imderstood  by  the 
name  are  the  tablets  put  up  on  the  walls  of 
chui'ches  or  raised  in  the  cemeteries. 

The  earliest  monuments  now  extant  in 
England  seem  to  date  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. The  form  is  often  that  of  a  stone 
sarcophagus,  prism-shaped,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  weather,  as  they  were  in  the  open 
air  and  without  inscription,  lliey  were  first 
ornamented  about  the  year  1160.    Carvings 


appeared  on  them,  armorial  bearing  th« 
insignia  of  those  to  whose  memory  they  vt» 
raised,  etc.,  and  as  the  8culp*«pe  improvt-i, 
the  sloping  roofs  disappeared,  so  that  in  tie 
thirteenth  century  the  monuments  were  tlat. 
Soon  the  human  figures  were  added  v.tL 
their  insignia  and  in  full  dress,  so  that  ^oiti. 
quaries  often  ascertain  the  costume  of  tl>* 
times  from  the  monuments.  In  the  fifteentii 
century  skeletons  in  shrouds  were  first  ufL^i, 
and  these  were  succeeded  by  corpses  with  il* 
head  bound  up  and  the  feet  tied.  Abo  reL- 
gious  allegories  were  more  and  more  D»-i 
such  as  pictures  of  the  soul  of  the  dyinj 
carried  to  heaven  by  angels,  etc  The  tomi's 
gradually  rose  in  height,  and  arches  «t:- 
raised  over  them  and  canopies  to  protect  thtrc 
from  the  weather,  till  it  b^me  the  custoiL  t> 
place  them  inside  churches.  It  wasfouni, 
however,  that  they  took  up  too  much  roiin, 
so  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  custom  be^ 
of  annexing  chapels  to  churches  to  contain 
the  monuments.  The  custom  of  fixini^  mt- 
morial  tablets  against  the  wall  in  ordcx  tj 
g^in  more  room,*  did  not  coma  into  ofe  till 
after  the  Reformation. 

-  With  regard  to  the  inscriptions,  as  has  been 
said,  the  first  monuments  have  none.  Up  t</ 
the  twelfth  century  the  churchyard  epitaphs 
were  written  in  Latin.  Then  French  ^^ 
used  written  in  Lombardic  characters,  till  xht 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  from  tb: 
time  English  and  Latin  have  heen.  used. 

Moralities. — A  form  of  religious  dnna 
in  which  allegorical  representations  of  vict« 
and  virtues  took  the  place  of  biblical  cha- 
racters. They  were  invented  in  France  t\ 
the  begfinning  of  the  fifteenth  oentoir.  as*! 
found  much  favour  in  England,  but  seiduo 
occurred  in  Germany. 

Moral  Law  is  distinguished  from  [1! 
Natural  and  [2]  Judicial  Law.  By  the  forotr 
we  mean  the  Laws  of  Nature,  which  we  ai* 
compelled  by  necessity  to  obey,  seeing  ik^-^ 
they  are  out  of  our  control.  Judicial  La*  » 
law  made  by  a  State,  the  infraction  of  wfaick 
involves  penalties  ordained  by  that  State,  &cii 
to  which  a  man  may  be  said  to  be  boimd  br 
the  fear  of  those  penalties  only,  seeing  tli'l 
he  may,  in  his  conscience,  doubt  whether  tk 
law  is,  in  the  abstract,  right.  Thuaamifl 
who  pays  his  tithe  or  poor  rate,  or  refrains  frea 
his  business  on  Sundays,  may  consid^,  in  a-nr 
of  these  cases,  that  the  law  ought  to  \^ 
altered ;  but,  so  long  as  it  is  not,  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  obey.  But  Moral  Law  he«itt« 
with  the  human  will ;  does  not  say  to  it  |'  ^  ^* 
must  recognise  the  necessity  of  obedience, 
whether  you  agree  with  the  comnuunk  *x 
not,"  but  says  instead,  "  Obey  becanw  o^ 
dience  is  right  in  itself."  The  mfflnrtit  ex- 
ternal compulsion  comes  in.  Moral  Lawcfarf" 
to  be  of  effect.  The  basis  of  Moral  La"". 
then,  is  religion,  the  sense  in  the  soul  of  D'l'r 
towards  its   Creator,  and   the  purpose  fc* 
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which   He  created  it.    And  the  enemy  of 
Moral  Law  ia  selfishness.    Mere  self-seeking 
may  assume  many  forms,  without  making  a 
man  absolutely  repulsire  as  a  hardened  ruffian, 
or  apparently  contemptible  as  one  living  only 
for  enjoyment  and  idleness ;  but  its  essence  is 
Hkw  same,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man.  who  recognises 
that  he  is  under  Moral  Law  recognises  that 
he  is  a  member  of  a  great  community ;  that  he 
isi  sinful,  but  can  be  holy ;  is  weak,  but  can  find 
strength ;  can  assert  the  Divine  element  in 
himself   by  taking  voluntary  service  under 
Him  who  made  him,  by  crying  to  the  Creator 
of  the  whole  universe,  "  I  am  Thine,  O  save 
me,  for  I  do  not  forget  Thy  commandments.*' 
The  recognition  that  all  created  things,  from 
th«  lowest  organism  upwards,  fulfil  their  part, 
is  an  incentive  to  him  to  fulfil  his,  and  there- 
fore Moral  Ijaw  comes  to  him  with  an  autho- 
rity which  the  mere  law  of  the  land  could 
not  have,  bidding  him  be  pure  and  gentle, 
truthful  and  high-niinded,  brave  and  able, 
ct>arteous  and  generous,  dutiful  and  useful, 
thioagh  Jesus  Christ,  whose  very  appearance 
in  th»  world  was  in  order  that  He  **  might 
ftiliU  all  righteousness." 

Moral  Philosophy .  — Philosophy  is 
literally  **the  love  of  wisdom**  TpAUeinf 
**  to  love  "  ;  sophia,  "  wisdom  *'].  When  men 
^arch  after  knowledge  among  the  things 
^hich  are  seen,  we  call  it  physics  [physis, 
"  nature  *^  j  ;  when  they  recognise  that  this 
inquiry  must  be  extended  beyond  these 
things,  in  search  of  a  basis  which  is  greater 
than  this  visible  world,  such  inquiry  becomes 
iK^taphtfsicai  [msta,  "beyond]."  And  when 
the  inquiry  leads  to  the  confession  that  a 
duty  ia  laid  upon  us  by  what  we  learn,  and 
that  wisdom  involves  obedience  to  what  is 
right,  we  oome  to  Moral  Philosophy.  One  of 
the  oldest  books  in  the  world  propounds  this 
in  perfectly  exact  language  in  the  question : 
'*  ^Vhere  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is 
the  place  of  understanding?**  [Jobxxviii.  12.] 
He  pronounces  such  a  quest  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  search  for  silver  and  gold.  The 
B<Mk  of  Ptoverbs  declares  that  it  is  written 
to  promote  that  search:  thus  we  have  a 
Hebrew  philosophy  in  the  Old  Testament. 
^imiUtaneouBly  the  like  inquiry  was  going  on 
all  over  the  heathen  world,  and  Chinese, 
Hindoo,  and  Persian  philosophies  have  come 
<iown  to  us  as  well  as  Jewish  and  European. 
f^ntk  philosophy  is  historically  divided  into 
two  portions — that  before  and  that  after 
i^JCiates.  To  the  first  period  belong  Thales, 
Ueraclitus,  Pythagoras,  Zeno,  of  all  of 
*honi  but  imperfect  records  remain ;  to  the 
««ond  belong  the  great  names  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  The  Greek  conception  of  Deity  was 
pre-eminently  that  of  the  "  counsellor.**  The 
Homaa  was  that  of  the  **  ruler,'*  and  Roman 
philosophy  was  more  mnndane  than  the  Greek, 
^d  less  transcendental.    One  of  the  great 


excellencies  of  the  philosophic  poet  Lucretius 
is  his  deep  earnestness  of  purpose;  but  the 
thoughts  as  well  as  the  style  of  Homan  lite- 
rature largely  imitated  the  Greek. 

In  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christianity 
hved  two  noble  heathen  moralists,  Seneca  and 
M.  Aurelius.  The  seat  of  the  first  Christian 
School  of  Philosophy  was  Alexandria,  and  it 
has  a  splendid  roll  of  names  to  show,  of  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  greatest.  [Cle- 
mekt;  Nbo  Platonists.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury we  have  Athanasius,  and  a  little  later 
Auoustinb;  in  the  fifth,  Boethius;  in  the  sixth, 
Pope  Greooby  the  Gbeat  :  he  may  be  said 
to  close  the  first  period  of  Christian  philosophy. 
The  second  begins  with  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. In  the  first  ages  the  great  controversies 
had  been  on  the  Nature  of  God.  Then  began 
those  on  the  subject,  first,  of  Predestination  and 
Freewill;  then  on  the  Sacraments,  and  chiefly 
on  Transubstantiation.  The  Bark  Ages,  as 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  have  been  truly 
called,  were  barren  as  to  learning,  full  of 
political  intrigues  and  ignoble  struggles, 
while  the  Papacy  was  a  centre  of  harlotry. 
During  this  period  philosophy  foimd  its  most 
congenial  home  with  the  Miediometans,  amoiig 
whom  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  made 
great  progress.  Then  came  the  age  of  the 
Schoolmen  [q.v.],  Lanfranc,  Ansdm,  Abel- 
ard,  Peter,  Albert,  Aquinas,  Lombard,  and 
the  rest.  The  rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  age.  The}' 
acquired  dominion  in  the  universities,  be- 
ginning at  Paris,  and  the  benefit  they  wrought 
was  to  substitute  common  sense  and  practical 
usefulness  for  the  word-splitting  and  trifling 
to  which  the  School  Philosophy  had  sunk. 
Their  theology  was  more  human  and  real; 
not  profitless  dialectic.  The  fifteenth  century 
saw  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation ;  the  fore- 
most name  is  that  of  Savonarola.  The  re- 
vival of  learning  is  followed  by  the  preaching 
of  Luther  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  the  second  half  comes  the 
great  battle  between  the  principles  of  Loyola 
and  of  Calvin.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
last  great  battle  fought  on  the  old  ground, 
the  division  being  between  the  principles  of 
absolute  obedience  to  the  Church,  and  freedom 
of  the  conscience.  New  ideas  have  sprung 
up  since  then,  which  have  modified  the 
opinions  of  the  partisans  of  both  sides.  The 
main  elements  of  those  new  ideas  have  been 
the  vast  discoveries  in  science  and  in  histori- 
cal criticism,  and  also  the  new  political  doc- 
trines which  changed  conditions  have  brought 
into  being.  Questions  concerning  right  and 
wrong,  the  absolute  good,  the  final  destinies 
of  men,  are  still  debated  as  keenly  as  ever, 
but  in  very  different  methods  from  those 
used  by  the  controversialists  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  the  above  sketch  we  have  not  attempted 
to  distinguish  between  varying  opinions  of 
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abstract  doctrine.  We  return  to  the  fact  that 
moral  philosophy  means  questions  concerning 
human  action  and  moral  excellence.     The  two 
words  Ethics  and  MoraU,  the  one  of  Greek 
and  the  other  of  lAtin  derivation,  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  synonymous,  yet  there  is  a 
difference  between   them  illustnitive  of  the 
difference  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  character. 
An  ethos  is  a  habit  of  the  mind,  an  ^ward 
disposition ;  the  mores  are  the  outer  result  of 
such  habit,  "  customs  "  or  "  manners.*'     The 
will,  then,  being  set  in  some  given  direction, 
moral  philosophy  inquires   concerning  that 
direction,  and  asks,  '*  What  is  good  ?  **     Or,  in 
other  words,  what  should  man  set  before  him 
as  his  supreme  aim  ?    Is  seeking  after  hap- 
piness the  same  as  seeking  after  goodness  P 
The  answer  of  the  conscience  and  of  Christ- 
ianity declares  that  there  is  a  supreme  good, 
and  that  the  duty  of  man  is  to  conform  him- 
self to  the  acknowledged  standard  of  good. 
Hence  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  per  se, 
which,  though  defined  by  human  enactments, 
do  not  rest  upon  thom,  but  are  determined  by 
the  Divine  Will,  and  have  their  foundation  in 
the  character  of  God.    The  faculty  by  which 
we'  recognise  such  distinction,  and  judge  ac- 
tions according  to  it,  we  call  the  "  Conscience." 
"  Thei*e  is  a  principle  of  reflection  in  men," 
says  the  greatest  English  moral  philosopher, 
Bishop  Butler,  ''by  which  they  distinguish 
between,  and  approve  or  disapprove,  their  own 
actions.      We  are   plainly  constituted  such 
sort  of  creatures  as  to  reflect  upon  our  own 
nature.    The  mind  can  take  a  view  of  what 
passes  within  itself,  its  propensions,  aversions, 
passions,  affections,  and  of  the  several  actions 
consequent  upon  them.     In  this  survey  it 
approves  of  one,  disapproves  of  another,  and 
towards  a  third  is  affected  in  neither  of  these 
ways,  but  is  quite  indifferent.    This  principle 
in  man  is  conscience."     Conscience  impUes 
responsibility,  and  hence  comes  the  anticipa- 
tion of  judgment,  the  sense  of  guilt  or  of 
merit. 

But  this  general  principle  has  modifications. 
An  act  may  be  in  itself  good  or  bad,  but  the 
agent's  part  will  be  affected  by  circumstances 
out  of  his  own  control.  Virtue  implies  deli- 
berate choice  of  good  for  its  own  sake  when 
there  is  free  will,  and  resolution  to  hold  that 
choice.  And  good  for  its  own  sake  is  love, 
first  towards  God  and  then  towards  all  which 
is  like  Him,  or  is  capable  of  being  made  like 
Him.  But  society  is  so  complicated  that  one 
man  may  be  hindered  from  pursuing  methods 
which  to  another  are  easy.  We  cannot 
therefore  j  udge  ono  another ;  only  Omniscience 
can  determine  the  responsibility  of  individuals. 
We  are  bound  to  judge  overt  acts  by  the 
Divine  law,  and  in  a  thousand  cases  to  visit 
offences  by  penalties ;  but  to  dissect  motives, 
to  reckon  aU  the  thousand  influences  within 
and  without  each  individual,  his  education,  his 
circumstances,  his  constitution,  this  is  beyond 
our  power.    Moral  philosophy  declares  to  man 


his  duties  and  obligations.  Those  daties  oofi- 
cem  hinweli,  hia  own  being  and  happi&faai. 
and  also  his  fellow  creatures.  Thus  the  "Duty 
to  God  and  my  neighbour  "  in  the  Oatechisx 
of  Uie  Church  of  Ekigland  may  be  called  xht 
Church  compendium  of  Moral  Philo§c>[li,T 
The  final  result  of  all  such  duty  is  happinuae^ 
i.e.  the  rest  of  ipan  on  finding  all  that  be  La? 
been  seeking  after.  But  religion  haTiiu; 
taught  us  that  this  peace  cannot  be  foimd  k> 
long  as  our  aim  is  selfish,  and  is  only  to  hi 
obtained  by  seeking  the  supreme  ^rood— that  is. 
God— weiealise  the  truthof  the  Divinepandox 
of  Christ,  "  He  that  will  save  his  life  shall  lo» 
it,  but  he  that  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
the  same  shall  find  it."  Not  Utilitanani^iD. 
nor  yet  selfish  ease  or  enjoyment,  but  obed^^ut 
to  duty,  because  that  is  obedience  to  thr 
Supreme  Good,  this  is  the  perfect  happisc^^. 
and  towards  this  the  voico  of  God  is  eveniKirp 
calling  His  children. 

Moraviaiis  or  United  Brethren.- 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants  frac 
Bohemia,  as  described  at  page  162,  many  at 
themmetsecretly  for  devotion,  and  from  timet'* 
time  fled  into  the  Protestant  Statesof  Genuacy. 
In  1722  they  were  permitted  by  Count  Zm- 
zendorf  to  settle  in  his  territory,  and  be  nln- 
mately  became  the  head  of  their  Church.  It 
was  in  contemplation  to  affiliate  themselrei 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  on  casting  I(*i3 
it  was  decided  to  remain  a  separate  body  otii^r 
the  name  of  "  Unitas  Fratrum."  Thty  s! 
once  began  to  send  out  missionaries  to  prtati 
the  Gospel  in  distant  lands.  Count  Zinzendcd. 
who  had  been  bemishcd  from  Genuany,  liis.- 
self  taking  the  leadership  of  the  *"  CoDgi^ 
gation  of  Pilgrims,"  as  he  termed  his  fellow- 
labonrers.  Their  first  field  of  work  vas  in 
the  West  Indies,  then  in  Greenland,  andsiiiof 
that  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  amoog 
the  North  American  Indians.  Their  irst 
establishment  in  England  was  in  1742:  htrt 
they  now  have  about  thirty-four  chapek 

The  Moravian  doctrines  are  in  accordarcr 
with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Tltf  &J- 
lowing  Declaration  was  adopted  in  1775  at  a 
General  Synod  held  at  Barby  near  Kugby:- 

**  The  diief  doctrine  to  which  the  Chnrcii 
of  the  Brethren  adheres,  and  which  we  mtst 
preserve  as  an  in\'aluable  treasure  cooixnittfd 
unto  us,  is  this — that  by  the  saerifieefw  m  ««* 
by  Jems  Christ,  and  by  that  alone,  grace  and  de- 
liverance from  sin  are  to  be  obtained  for  *1j 
mankind.  We  will  therefore,  without  les- 
sening the  importance  of  any  other  article  of 
the  Christian  faith,  steadfastly  maintain  ihe 
following  five  points : — 

"  1.  The  doctrine  of  the  universal  dcprantr 
of  man :  that  there  is  no  health  in  nuui^  and 
that,  since  the  Fall,  he  has  no  power  whaterer 
left  to  help  himself. 

"  2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
that  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  and  recondled  as  to  Bimft^* 
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that  He  is  before  all  things,  and  that  by  Him 
ail  thinKS  consist. 

*^3.  Hie  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and 
satialactioii  made  for  us  by  Jesus  Ghrist: 
that  He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
ni:«ed  agam  for  our  justification,  and  that,  by 
\Ua  merita  alone  we  receive  freely  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  and  sanctification  in  soul  and 
body. 

"'4.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
operations  of  His  grace :  that  it  is  He  who 
vorlceth  in  us  conviction  of  sin,  faith  in  Jesus, 
snd  poxeneas  in  heart. 

^  5.  The  doctrine  of  the  fruits  of  faith : 
that  faith  must  evidence  itself  by  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  commandments  of  God,  from  love 
and  gratitude." 

The  Moravian  Church  is  in  form  episcopal, 
its  bii^hops  claiming  direct  descent  from  those 
of  the  old  Church  of  Bohkmia  [q.v.].     They 
have  also  presbytersand  deacons.  The  Church  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  Elders,  who  are  chosen 
at  the  general  synods  held  at  periods  varyiug 
from  seven  to  twelve  years.     One  of  tiiese 
which  has  the  general  superrision  of    the 
whole  society  is  held  at  Hermhut,  the  cradle 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  for  which  reason  the 
Moravians  are  sometimes  called  Hbkhnhut- 
KRs.     There  are  female  elders,  but  they  have 
no  vote  at  the  conference.     The  Sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  admin- 
istered much  in  the  same  way  as  in  other 
Protestant  Churches.    In  some  settlements  the 
Utter  ordinance  is  celebrated  on  every  fourth 
Saturday  evening,  in  others  on  every  fourth 
Sunday.  The  deacons  distribute  the  consecrated 
bread  to  all  the  communicants  standing,  who 
then  kneel  down  and  eat  it  altogether ;  they 
then  stand  and  receive  the  cup  in  turn.     For- 
merly feet-washing  was  observed  before  par- 
taking of  the  Communion,  but  now  this  cere- 
mony  is    confined    to    Maundy    Thursday. 
They  use  a  great  deal  of  music,  both  vocal  and 
in^tnunental,  and  at  their  morning  service 
they  have  a  litany  and  extemporary  prayers. 
Occasionally  they  hold   love-feasts,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  agapee  of  the  early  Church.    The 
desirability  of  a  marriage  is  often  decided  by 
lot,  and  previous  to  marriage  the  sexes   in 
many  places  occupy  separate  establishments, 
failed  the  "Single' Brethren's  Houses"  and 
the  "  Single  Sisters'  Houses."     Several  Elders 
asuaUy  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  Brother  and 
pFhpare  him  for  the  end  by  prayer,  singing, 
and  laying-on  of  hands.     They  have  a  custom 
on  Easter  Day  of  the  whole   congregation 
meeting  at  sunrise  in  the  burial-ground,  where 
they  hold  a  solemn  service,  commemorating 
by  name  all  those  who  have  died  during  the 
previous  year. 

In  Europe  and  America  the  number  of 
actual  members  of  the  Moravian  Church  does 
not  exceed  18,000 ;  but  it  is  stipposed  that 
nearly  100,000  more  are  under  the  spiritual 
«ire  of  their  ministers.  In  England  they 
lia?e  schools  at  Fulneck  in  Yorkshire,  Fairfield 


in  Lancashire,  and  Ockbrook  in  Derby- 
shire ;  in  Ireland,  at  Gracehill,  Antrim.  On 
the  Continent  Hermhut  is  still  their  centre, 
and  they  have  separate  communities  in  Silesia, 
Konigsfeld  in  Baden,  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine, 
Christianf eld  in  Holstein,  Zeyst  near  Utrecht, 
and  Sarepta  on  the  borders  of  Asiatic  Kuseia, 
besides  organised  societies  at  Berlin,  Pots- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  etc.  In  the  United  States  they  have 
separate  communities  at  Bethlehem  (which 
ranks  in  size  next  to  Hermhut),  Nazareth,  and 
Litiz  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Salem  in  North 
Carolina.  Besides  these  there  are  congrega- 
tions at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  etc.,  and  several  country 
congregations  scattered  through  Pennsylvania, 
the  members  of  which  grmerally  dwell  on 
their  plantations,  but  have  a  common  place  of 
worship.  In  their  separate  conununitiee  they 
do  not  allow  the  permanent  residence  of  any 
persons  as  householders  who  are  not  members 
in  full  communion,  and  who  have  not  signed 
the  written  instrument  of  brotherly  agree- 
ment upon  which  their  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline rests;  but  they  freely  admit  of  the 
temporary  residence  among  them  of  such 
other  persons  as  are  willing  to  conform  to 
their  external  regulations.  Each  community 
has  to  provide  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  a  church,  the  support  of  its  minis- 
ters and  schools;  but  the  individuals  are  as 
entirely  independent  in  their  private  property 
as  other  persons,  and  do  not  have,  as  has  often 
been  stated,  a  community  of  goods.  Their 
schools  have  sustained  a  very  considerable 
reputation  in  Europe  and  America ;  there  is, 
especially,  one  at  Niesky,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
where  they  maintain  a  higher  classical  institu- 
tion, where  those  receive  a  preparatory  educa- 
tion who  intend  to  embrace  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, or  be  prepared  for  the  ministry. 

The  Moravians  have  been  particularly  active 
in  missionary  work;  among  their  principal 
missions  are  those  among  the  negro  Slaves  in 
the  three  Danish  West  Indian  islands;  in 
Jamaica,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbadoes, 
Tobago,  and  Surinam ;  in  Greenland ;  in 
I^brador  among  the  Esquimaux;  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  among  the  Caffres  and 
Hottentots;  and  in  North  America  amongst 
the  Indians  and  Cherokees. 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  the  society  that 
their  social  organisation  is  in  no  way  to  inter- 
fere with  their  duties  as  citizens,  or  as  subjects 
of  Governments  under  which  they  live,  and 
wherever  they  are  settled. 

More,  Hakkah,  was  bom  at  Stapleton, 
near  Bristol,  in  1746,  the  daughter  of  a  village 
schoolmaster,  who  soon  after  her  birth  re- 
moved to  Bristol.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she 
wrote  a  pastoral  drama.  The  Search  after 
ffappinesSf  and  in  the  following  year  a  tragedy 
based  on  the  story  of  Regulus  and  called  The 
Inflexible  Captive,     She  was  introduced    to 
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Garrick,  through  whom  she  hecame  known  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others, 
and  became  a  great  favourite  in  society.  But 
after  living  in  London  for  about  five  years 
she  became  convinced  that  the  life  she  led 
was  not  befitting  to  a  Christian,  and  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  drama  and  retire  into 
the  countxy.  During  her  transition  state  she 
wrote  her  Sacred  Dramas,  In  1786  she  fixed 
her  residence  at  Wrington,  about  ten  miles 
from  Bristol,  where,  four  years  later,  she  was 
joined  by  her  sisters.  In  1802  they  all  re- 
moved to  Barleywood,  where  her  sisters  died, 
and  she  remained  there  till  1828,  when  she 
went  to  Clifton,  and  di^  there  in  1833. 

The  works  which  Hannah  More  wrote 
during  the  second  part  of  her  life  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  the  chief  were : — 
Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Oreat,  Stric- 
tures on  the  Modem  System  of  Female  Edttea- 
tion,  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable 
World,  Calebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  Practical 
Fiett/j  Christian  Morals.  She  was  the  writer 
of  one  of  the  first  of  the  Cheap  Repository 
tracts,  which  she  called  The  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury  Plain, 

She  was  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
manners  of  English  society.  She  is  said  to 
have  gained  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  her 
books,  a  third  of  which  she  bequeathed  to  the 
poor. 

More,  Henrt,  Christian  Platonic  philoso- 
pher [b.  1614,  d.  1687],  was  educatedatEtonand 
Cambridge,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  was  dissatisfied  with 
all  systems  till  he  found  rest  in  the  writings 
of  Plato.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  and  lived  there  as  a  private  tutor, 
refusing  the  mastership  of  his  college,  a 
bishopric,  and  other  preferments,  the  only 
one  he  wo}ild  accept  being  a  prebendal  stall 
at  Gloucester. 

More  was  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  had 
transmitted  their  wisdom  to  Pythagoras,  and 
he  to  Plato,  and  that  therefore  Platonism 
contains  the  principle  of  Divine  philosophy. 
His  writings,  though  tinctured  with  mys- 
ticism, show  great  piety  and  a  liberal  spirit. 
The  chief  works  are  Philosophical  Poems,  which 
were  published  in  1647,  and  contain  the  germ 
of  most  of  his  speculations ;  Coiy'ectura  Cabal- 
istiea,  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  A  Key  to  the 
Revelation,  Fnehiridium  Ethicum,  EnchiHdium 
Metaphysieum,  An  Apology  for  Descartes,  The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  etc. 

Morelstshiki  or  Self-inunolators. 

— A  fanaticfil  sect  of  the  Eastern  Church  re- 
siding chiefly  in  Siberia.  They  have  received 
their  name  from  their  custom  of  meeting  on 
a  certain  day  in  each  year,  and  digging  a  deep 
pit,  which  they  fill  with  wood,  straw,  etc.,  and, 
having  set  fire  to  the  pile,  several  leap  in  and 
perish,  while  the  others  sing  triumphant 
hymns.  Their  doctrines  are  unknown,  as  ihcy 
have  never  been  conmiitted  to  writing,  but 


they  are  believed  to  hold  the  Sabellian  beri>y. 
and  also  to  deny  the  Death  and  K^nireitk^ 
of  Christ. 

Morganatic    Marriages  are  th  .^ 

which  take  place  between  a  man  of  high  rank 
and  a  woman  of  inferior  standing,  in  whit-K  h 
is  agreed  that  neither  the  woman  nor  hr 
children  shall  enjoy  the  rank  of  her  hosbasti 

Morin,  John,  Father  of    the    Oratorr. 

illustrious  for  his  virtue  and  leaininiir,  bf<rn 
at  Blois  in  1591,  of  Protestant  parents,  statiie-l 
at  Ijoyden,  and,  returning  to  Paris  disguAw.  a 
the  controversieB  between  the  Calrinists  anl 
Arminians,  turned  Boman  Catholic,  and  en- 
tered into  the  Congregation  of  the  Fathert  v( 
the  Oratory.  He  devoted  himiipilf  specially  ta 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  wrote  in 
defence  of  the  8eptuagint*s  tranalationf  whi>i! 
he  caused  to  be  printed  at  Paiia  in  162^. 
and  which  he  defended  in  a  work  printed  is 
1629,  and  entitled  Excreitationes  BiUic^. 
His  learning  and  judgment  were  so  great  that 
Pope  Urban  YIIL  desired  to  see  him,  and  Le 
went  to  Bome,  where  he  endcavoored  to  ad- 
Tance  the  union  of  the  Greek  Church  with  the 
Boman.  But  Cardinal  Richelien  obliged  his 
superiors  to  call  him  home.  He  edited  and 
translated  the  Hebrew  Samaritan  PaitatexKh 
(which  had  not  been  mentioned  since  t>t 
Jerome's  time),  causing  it  to  he  printed  in 
the  Paris  Polyglot  Bible.    He  died  in  1659. 

Morley,  George,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester [b,  in  Cheapside,  lo97,  rf.  at  Chelst^ 
1684].  He  was  educated  at  Westminstir, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Charies  L 
made  him  a  canon  in  1640.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful follower  of  the  King  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  gave  the  profits  of  his  canoniy  for 
some  years  to  the  Hoyalist  cause ;  he  also 
refused  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
though  nominated  thereto  by  both  HouftA 
In  1648  Morley  was  imprisoned  by  iht  Par- 
liament, but  went  abroad  in  the  followiii^ 
year.  He  remained  at  the  Hague  for  nearly 
ten  years,  and  only  returned,  at  the  rtquost 
of  the  Royalists,  to  convert  the  Presbj-terians 
to  Episcopacy,  and  to  restrain  the  impatience 
of  the  KoyaUsts  from  leading  them  into  rash 
actions.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  rewirde^i 
for  his  services  by  a  presentation  to  th^ 
Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  and  then  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Worcester,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Winchester  in  1662.  Though  aa 
enthusiastic  Royalist,  Morley  was  a  stnmg 
Calvinist  in  his  theology.  He  was  a  most 
munificent  bene^tor  to  his  See. 

Mormons  or  Latter-Bay  Sainte.^ 

Mormonism  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rrli- 
gious  movements  of  modem  times.  The  word  h 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  mor^  "great,"  ^  *^*' 
Egyptian  m<w,  "good,"  thus  meaning  "great 
good."  The  founder  of  the  J»ect  was  Joseph 
Smith,  bom,  in  1806,  of  humble  parentage  at 
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Vermont,  in  the  United  States.    In  1 8 1 5  he  re- 
moved, with  his  parents,  to  Pahnyra,  New  York. 
Hi?  fatherwasamanof  a  peculiar  temperament, 
a  Tisionary,  who  spent  much  time  in  searching 
for  hidden  treasure,  and  hissonseemsto  have  in- 
htriitcHl  his  eccentricities  in  an  intensified  form. 
When   about  fourteen  years  of  age,  Joseph 
^mith  says  that  he  was  pondering  on  the  im- 
portance of  preparing  for  a  future  state ;  he 
w.iA  perplexed   by  the  variety  of    opinions 
held  by  different  denominations  of  Christians 
and  betook  himself  to  prayer  that  he  might 
K.'e  his  way  out  of  the  difficulty.    He  thus 
dt:$cribe8  what  happened :    "  I  retired  to  a 
K^ret  place  in  a  g^ve  and  began  to  call  upon 
the  Lord.    While  fervently  engaged  in  sup- 
plication, my  mind  was  taken  away  from  the 
objects  with  which  I  was  surrounded,  and  I 
was  enrapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw  two 
glorious  personages,  who  exactly  resembled 
tach    other  in    features   and  likeness,    sur- 
rounded with  a  brilliant  light,  which  eclipsed 
the  son  at  noonday.     They  told  me  that  all 
the  religions  denominations  were  believing  in 
incorrect  doctrines,  and  that  none  of  them 
vas  acknowledged  of  God  as  His  Church  and 
kingdom*    And  I  was  expressly  commanded 
to  *  go  not  after  them,'  at  the  same  time  re- 
rc-i\iug  a  promise  tbat  the  fulness  of  the 
(joepel  should  at  some  future  time  be  made 
known  to  me.     On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
September,  1823,  while  I  was  praying  unto 
God  and  endeavouring  to  exercise  faith  in  the 
prmous  promises  of  Scripture,  on  a  sudden, 
a  light  like  that  of  day,  only  of  a  far  purer 
and  more  glorious  appearance  and  brightness, 
borst  into  the  room;  indeed,  the  first  sight 
was  as  though  the  house  was  filled  with  con- 
Ruming  fire.  The  appearance  produced  a  shock 
that  affected  the  whole  body.     In  a  moment 
a  personage    stood   before    me,  surrounded 
with  a  glory  yet  greater  than  that  with  which 
1  was  already  surrounded.     This  messenger 
proclaimed  himself   to  be  an  angel  of  God, 
»^t  to  bring  the    jo3rful  tidings  that  the 
coTenant  which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel 
wiLs  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  prepara- 
t'lry  work   for    the  second    coming  of    the 
Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence ;  that  the 
time  was  at  hand  for  the  Gospel  in  all  its  ful- 
ness to  be  preached  in  power  unto  all  nations, 
that  a  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  mill- 
ennial reign. 

"  I  was  informed  that  I  was  chosen  to  be 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Gk>d  to  bring 
ilmi  some  of  His  purposes  in  this  glorious 
<ii:9pensation. 

''I  was  informed  also  concerning  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and 
shown  who  they  were  and  from  whence  they 
<»me;  a  brief  sketch  of  their  origin,  pro- 
in^ss,  civilisation,  laws,  governments,  of 
their  righteousness  and  iniquity,  and  the 
Wf-ssings  of  God  being  finally  withdrawn 
from  them  as  a  people,  was  made  known  unto 
me.     I  was  also   told  where    there    were 


deposited  some  plates,  on  which  was  engraven 
an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  the  ancient 
prophets  that  luid  existed  on  this  continent. 
The  angel  appeared  to  me  three  times  the 
same  night  and  unfolded  the  same  things. 
After  having  received  many  visits  from  the 
angels  of  God,  imfolding  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  the  events  that  should  transpire  in 
the  last  days,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of 
September,  1827,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  de- 
livered the  records  into  my  hands.  These 
records  were  engraven  on  plates  which  had 
the  appearance  of  gold;  each  plate  was  six 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and  not 
quite  so  thick  as  common  tin.  They  were 
filled  with  engravings  in  Egyptian  characters, 
and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  with  three  rings  running  through 
the  whole.  The  volume  was  something  near 
six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was 
sealed.  The  characters  on  the  unsealed  part 
were  small  and  beautifully  engraved,  llie 
whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity 
in  its  construction  and  much  skill  in  the  art 
of  engraving.  With  the  records  was  found 
a  curious  instrument  which  the  ancients  called 
*Urim  and  Thunimim,'  which  consisted  of 
two  transparent  stones  set  in  the  rim  on  a 
bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate. 

"  Through  the  medium  of  the  TJrim  and 
Thummim  X  translated  the  record  by  the  gift 
and  power  of  God." 

This  translation,  it  is  said,  constitutes  the 
£ock  of  Mormon^  which  is  considered  by  its 
disciples  as  revealed  Scripture. 

The  news  of  his  alleged  discovery  attracted 
much  attention,  and  Smith  was  so  persecuted 
that  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  Pennsylvania, 
carrying  away  his  precious  book  in  a  barrel  of 
beans.  Mormon  was  said  to  be  a  prophet  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  who  had  engraved 
on  plates  the  history  of  the  troubles  of  the 
American  Israelites,  and  his  son  Moroni  con- 
cealed them  in  a  hiU  called  Cumorse,  about 
A.D.  420.  They  are  said  to  contain  many  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  colonising  of  America 
by  a  direct  tribe  of  Jews,  for  which  reason 
the  Mormons  claim  direct  Jewish  descent. 
The  Mormons  urg^*  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  that  it  was  an 
impossibility  for  it  to  have  been  written  and 
invented  by  an  uneducated  man  like  Smith ; 
and  to  account  for  the  non-production  of  the 
engraved  plates,  they  say  that  Smith  was 
forbidden  by  distinct  revelation  to  show  them 
to  any  of  his  disciples.  It  is  alleged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  about  1809-12  Solomon 
Spaulding,  who  had  once  been  a  clergyman, 
wrote  a  tale  on  the  supposition  that  the 
American  Indians  were  the  lost  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  in  which  the  names  Mormon  and 
Moroni  frequently  occur;  and  that  the  MS. 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Sidney 
Eigdon,  one  of  Smith's  earliest  followers. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  was  followed  by  a  Book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  which  contained 
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the  farther  revelations  which  it  was  supposed 
were  made  to  Smith  as  the  Church  needed 
them. 

The  "Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints ''  was  organised  on  April  Gth,  1830,  at 
Manchester,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There 
were  about  thirty  members.  Churches  weie 
formed  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  not- 
ably in  the  last-named  State,  in  Jackeon 
County.  Here  they  made  large  purchases 
of  land;  but  popular  hostility  was  so  great 
that,  in  1833,  they  were  driven  from  their 
settlement,  and  they  removed  to  Clay  County. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  left  unmolested. 
In  1838,  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother 
Hiram  were  imprisoned,  and  the  Mormons 
sought  a  new  resting-place  at  Commerce,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  This  place  they  at  once 
enlarged,  and  called  Nauvoo,  or  ^*  Beautiful." 
Their  prophet  was  made  ** Mayor"  of  the 
city,  and  "General**  of  a  body  of  militia. 
In  1841  they  were  commanded  by  a  "  reve- 
lation" to  build  a  superb  temple,  towards 
which  each  member  should  give  a  tithe  of  his 
property.  In  a  few  years  they  numbered 
20,000  inhabitants.  But  suspicion  and  hatred 
followed  the  Mormons;  every  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  neighbourhood  was  charged  on 
them ;  their  doctrine  of  polygamy  made  them 
a  public  scandal ;  and  at  length  the  editors  of 
a  newspaper  which  had  been  suppressed  for 
publishing  some  scandal  about  Smith,  in  re- 
venge got  a  warrant  against  him  and  his 
brother  Hiram,  and  they  were  thrown  into 
prison  at  Carthage,  where  they  were  shot 
by  the  mob,  June  27th,  1844.  This  act 
of  .lynch  law  made  a  martyr  of  one  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  detected  as  an 
impostor  or  fanatic,  for  his  own  followers 
had  become  suspicious  of  him,  and  the 
folly  of  the  revelations  was  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent^  But  now  aU  was 
changed. 

Sidney  Bigdon  and  Brigham  Young  were 
competitors  for  the  supremacy;  the  latter 
was  chosen  to  be  the  *♦  Lord's  Prophet  and 
Seer  to  the  Saints,"  under  the  title  of 
First  President.  He  lived  till  1877.  The 
Mormons  now  determined  to  seek  a  home 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  a  pioneering  party  went  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  basin  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake ;  the  rest  followed  in  detach- 
ments, and  through  great  hardships ;  and  at 
length,  in  1848,  they  founded  a  State  under 
the  name  of  Deseret,  a  word  from  the  Mor- 
mon book,  signifying  the  "  Land  of  the  Honey- 
bee." Here  they  have  made  fs^reat  progress, 
and  founded  several  cities.  TJtah  State  has 
an  area  of  84,476  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  160,000,  of  which  not  above  20,000 
are  non-Mormons. 

The  following  is  the  printed  "  Creed  "  given 
to  the  Mormons  by  their  founder,  Joseph 
Smith: — 


"  We  believe  in  God  the  Bicnua  Fafekor,  uA  Ha 
Son  Jemu  Chnst,  and  in  the  Holy  Gho«t. 

"  We  believe  that  men  will  be  ponisbed  for  tbecr 
own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam'a  tnuusreesioBS. 

*'  We  believe  that  through  the  atODenwnt  of  Ckntt 
all  men  may  be  saved,  by  obedience  to  the  Imm%  ud 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

"We  believe  that  these  ordznanoes  an.—'ia. 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesoa  Chriafe  ;  2im1,  Bc^wntuK : 
3rd,  Baptism  by  immereion  for  the  remiaaiaD  o( 
Bins ;  4ih,  Laying-ou  of  handa  for  the  gift  of  ih« 
HolyGhost. 

**  We  believe  that  a  man  mast  be  called  of  God  bj 
'  prophecy  and  by  laying-on  of  handa,*  by  those  *ix* 
are  in  aathority,  to  preach  the  Goepel  and  admiaiaur 
in  the  ordiuancea  thereof. 

"  We  heUeve  in  the  same  organisation  that  en^^d 
in  the  primitive  Church,  viz.,  apoattoa,  prophets, 
pastors,  teaohera,  evangeliata,  etc. 

*'We  believe  in  the  gift  of  ton^nea,  pirophec;, 
revelation,  viaiona,  healing,  interpretkbon  a 
toiigoea,  etc 

"  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 
as  far  as  it  ia  translated  ccarectly ;  we  also  heUtu 
the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

'*  We  believe  all  that  God  baa  revealed,  all  that  H« 
does  now  reveal,  and  we  believe  that  lie  will  ye 
reveal  many  great  and  important  tbin^  fextataiJtg 
to  tbe  Kingdom  of  God. 

**  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering-  of  laxael.  aa-J 
in  the  raatoration  of  the  Ten  Tribea ;  that  Zioa  «i<i 
be  boilt  upon  this  continent ;  that  Cbnat  will  ntf» 
personally  upon  the  earth ;  and  that  the  earth  will 
be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradiaal  glory. 

"  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worahippin^  Abai^ty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  oar  ooiiscieE«c 
and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  th^ 
worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

**  We  believe  in  being  anbjeet  to  kings,  prm- 
dents,raler8.and  magiatzatea ;  in  ob^yiqg,  boeour- 
iug,  and  suatalning  the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  b  ne- 
volent,  virtaous,  and  m  doing  good  to  an  mea; 
indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  admooibos 
of  Paul—'  We  believe  all  things,  we  hope  ail  thisffs.' 
We  have  endured  many  things,  and  hope  to  be  ai  W 
to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anythmg  virtnu-ae. 
lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or  fnaisewoitfay,  »e  »*^ 
thereafter." 

This  is  not,  however,  the  whole  of  their  creed. 
Instead  of  believing  in  a  Trinity,  they  hdii 
a  duality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the 
Holy  Ghost  being  merely  a  spiiitoal  teal 
They  also  believe  that  God  has  parts  respis- 
bling  the  body  of  man,  and  not  msterullt 
differing  from  him  in  siase.  They  hold  t  two- 
fold priesthood,  the  Melchisedek  and  the 
Aaronic ;  they  believe  in  a  "  baptism  for  the 
dead,"  t.^.  that  a  living  person  may  save  a 
dead  friend  by  being  immersed  for  him,  unJe* 
he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  as- 
Polygamy  is  not  so  much  tolerated  as  enjoined 
as  a  positive "  duty,  a  man's  rank  in  heavrti 
being  alleged  to  be  largely  dependent  up<m 
the  number  of  his  children.  Children  sre 
baptised  at  the  age  of  eight,  never  beloiv. 

Mr.  Gunnison  gives  &e  foUowintr  aoooont 
of  their  Church  government: — ^*'The  hiff- 
archy  of  the  Mormon  Church  has  m^nT 
grades  of  offices  and  gifts.  The  first  i3  the 
presidency  of  three  persons,  which,  we  were 
led  to  imderstand,  answered  to  the  Trinity 
in  heaven,  but  more  particularly  to  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  tiie  first  presidents  of  the 
Gospel  Church. 

"Next  in  order  is  the  travellinir  Hip» 
Apostolic  College  of  twelve  apostles,  sfur 
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riaiiti-ve  Choich  model,  who  have  the 
to  preside  over  afEairs  in  any  foreign 
y,  according  to  seniority ;  then  the 
'•  'riests.  Priests,  Elders,  Bishops^Teachers, 
'•-■'icons,  together  with  Evangelists  and 
-nariea  of  the  '  Three  Seventies.'  Each 
!  onstitntes  a  full  qnorum  for  the  disci- 
••!  ita  members  and  transacting  business 
.mg  to  its  action;  but  app^Js  lie  to 
I  orders,  and  the  whole  Church  is  the 
appellate  court  assembled  in  general 
il. 

}  heir  prophets  arise  out  of  every  grade, 

1  patriarch  resides  at  head-quarters  to 

particular  members,  after  the  manner 

«cob   and  his  sons,  and  that  of  Israel 

■ids  £sau  and  his  brother. 

A  Hig^h  Council  is  selected  out  of  the 

*(*prie6ts,  and  consists  of  twelve  members, 

-h  is  in  perpetual  session  to  advise  the 

I       oMiency,  in  which  each  is  free  to  give  and 

I       ice  his  opinion.    The  president  sums  up 

matter,  and   g^ves  the  decision,  perhaps 

jBpposition   to  a  great   majority,  but  to 

I      idi   all  must  yield   implicit   obedience; 

I      i  probably  there  has  never  been  known, 

i      Jsr  the  present  head,  a  dissent  when  the 

^      mtal  nod'  has  been  g^ven,  for  it  is  the 

r      dump  of  fate  and  sanction  of  a  god.'  " 

^      Ibe  Mormons  have  been  wonderfully  ener- 

p      iie  in  sending  their  missionaries  all  over  the 

^     jtie,  and  they  have  made  very  many  converts 

k     4imjr  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain, 

I  -  iiUy  in  Wales.    Many  yearly  emigrate  to 

;.    3l  Lake  City. 

I .  TbenT  polygamy  exposes  them  to  the  abhor- 
^ ,  hie  of  Christian  civilisation,  and  will  pro- 
^  Jily  bring  them  to  naught.  Yet  for  the 
_Ment  it  forces  them  into  unity.  Ostracised 
'f  the  world,  they  hold  together  for  mutual 
Msobon.  The  legislation  of  the  United 
against  them  is  still  developing. 

^  Prayer,  to  be  said,  as  stated 
I  in  the  Prayer  Book,  daily  through- 
Jihe  year.  The  present  arrangement  in 
'  i  tiie  Church  of  England  is  a  combiua- 
L  of  the  three  ancient  offices  of  Matins, 
f  and  Prime.  It  consists  of  five  distinct 
[^  which  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Exhor- 
;  **  to  acknowledge  and  confess  their  sins 
Ood,  to  render  thanks  for  the  great 
I  they  have  received,  to  set  forth  God's 
•  worthy  praise,  to  hear  His  most  holy 
and  to  ask  those  things  which  are 
Rte  and  necessary  as  well  for  the  body 
The  prayers  are  collected  from 
I  sources — some  of  them  very  ancient. 
fizrt  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  [1649] 
^^  moxning  service  began  with  the  Lord's 
htyer;  hot  in  the  second  [1552]  the  Sentences, 
S&nortatton,  Confession,  and  Absolution  as 
w  havo  them  now,  were  introduced. 

Xortal  Bin. — ^The  controversy  between 

:<  roan  Oalholics  and  Protestants  on  this  sub- 

ct  may  b«.  stated  thus  :  the  Protestant  holds 


that  all  sin  is  deadly  in  its  nature,  and  would 
ruin  the  soul  but  for  the  intercession  of 
Christ.  Even  infirmities  and  frailties,  inasmuch 
as  they  injure  the  soul,  are  deadly ;  but  our 
**  Advocate  with  the  Father  "  pleads  for  us. 
But  when  a  man  does  not  strive  against  his 
infirmities,  he  is  contemning  the  Divine  in- 
tercession. But  to  those  who  have  faith  in 
Christ  sin  is  not  imputed. 

The  Roman  Catholics  hold  that  justification 
is  a  renewal  of  man's  nature  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  and  those  who  really  love  God  are  in- 
capable of  committing  sins  which  condenm 
their  souls  to  death.  Therefore  as  no  human 
being  is  perfect,  and  even  the  saints  com- 
mitted sin,  there  must  be  two  classes  of  sin — 
which  they  call  venial  and  mortal.  Mortal 
sins  are  those  committed  against  God  wilfully 
and  deliberately,  and  are  irreparable,  utterly 
destroying  the  soul,  but  are  remitted  by  the 
absolution  of  the  priest  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  and  must  be  expiated  either  by  satis- 
factions and  good  works  in  the  present  life  or  in 
Purgatory  hereafter.  The  Roman  Church  has 
not  defined  what  is  and  is  not  mortal  sin,  but 
declares  that  there  are  cases  in  which  only 
God  can  judge.  Thus,  perjury  and  impurity 
are,  if  deliberate,  mortal;  but  theft  is  put 
down  as  venial,  if  the  injury  done  is  small. 

Mortmain  [French,  "a  dead  hand'*]. — 
The  law  of  mortmain  in  England  was  designed 
to  prevent  land  being  withdrawn  from  general 
use,  and  to  restrict  acquisition  by  ecclesiastics. 
The  law  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  legislation,  and  was  in  use  among 
the  early  Christians;  aad  about  the  fifth 
century  it  was  ordained  by  Justinian  that 
certain  restrictions  should  be  laid  upon  money 
or  lands  bequeathed  to  the  service  of  Gud, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  common 
property.  Early  in  the  second  century  all 
corporate  bodies,  or  coUegiay  were  forbidden 
to  receive  legacies,  imless  by  a  special  privi- 
lege, and  by  this  means  the  Christians  were 
deprived  of  all  money  which  was  left  them 
for  the  use  of  the  Church.  The  law  of  mort- 
main which  first  really  deserved  the  name 
was  one  passed  by  Yalentinian  the  Elder, 
which  forbade  the  clergy  to  inherit  the  property 
of  wards  or  widows,  or  to  accept  donations  from 
the  wife  of  any  man  who  was  a  member  of 
their  body.  In  Charlemagne's  Capitularies 
the  only  restriction  was  that  propert^'^  should 
not  pass  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  with- 
out due  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  The  English  law  of  mortmain  is  con- 
tained in  a  statute  of  George  II.,  by  which  it 
is  enacted  that  no  property  may  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Church  unless  the  be- 
quest was  formally  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  the  testator  and  two  witnesses  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  deat^  of  the  donor. 
This  statute  does  not  apply  to  the  Uni- 
versities or  to  certain  public  schools;  and 
it  only  holds  good   with  regard   to   money 
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or  actual  property,  and  not  with  regard 
to  liind:*  whence  interest  arises,  which  may 
he  devoted  to  charitable  uses. 

Morton,  Johx,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Bere,  in  Dorset- 
shire.  At  Oxford  he  became  so  eminent  in 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  that  Archbishop  Bour- 
chier  recommended  him  to  King  Henry  VL 
for  a  seat  at  the  council  board.  And  here  he 
displayed  such  honesty  and  ability,  that  King 
Edward  IV.  kept  him  in  the  same  post  at  his 
coming  to  the  throne;  but  Richard  III.,  on 
his  accession,  finding  it  impracticable  to 
corrupt  the  integrity  of  Morton,  who  was 
now  Bishop  of  Ely,  had  him  imprisoned  with 
several  other  lords.  This  prelate  made  his 
escape  to  the  Continent,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Henry  VII.,  who,  on  his 
accession,  nominated  him  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  made  him  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  procured  him  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Pope 
Aiexander  VI.  in  1493.  It  was  Morton  who 
projected  the  marriage  between  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  to  King 
Edward  IV.,  by  this  means  uniting  the  two 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  He  died  in 
October,  1500,  and  left  the  character  of  a 
learned  prelate  and  a  great  statesman  behind 
him.  The  gateway  at  the  entrance  of  Lambeth 
Palace  is  his  work. 

Mortuary  in  ecclesiastical  law  seems  to 
have  been  originally  an  oblation  made  at  a 
person's  death.  In  Saxon  times  a  funeral 
duty  called  pecunia  aepulchralis,  or  the  soul- 
scot,  was  ordered  by  the  Council  of  JEnham, 
held  in  the  reign  of  King  Ethelred,  to  be  paid 
to  the  Church.  Mortuaries  and  corpse  pre- 
sents are  generally  considered  to  be  the  same, 
but  Dr.  Stillingdeet  distinguishes  them  by 
saying  that  the  former  was  a  right  settled  on 
the  Church,  while  the  latter  was  a  voluntary 
oblation.  The  mortuary,  which  was  often  a 
horse,  ox,  or  cow,  foUowed  the  corpse  to 
burial,  which  is  probably  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  a  warrior's  horse  attending  its 
master's  funeraL  In  the  reign  of  Homy 
VIII.  it  was  enacted  that  the  mortuaries 
fthould  be  paid  in  money,  and  should  be 
limited  to  10s.  The  Welsh  bishoprics  and 
the  diocese  of  Chester  were  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  this  statute,  and  therefore  subse- 
quent Acts  were  passed  with  respect  to  them. 

Mosarabes  or  Mizarabes.— Spanish 
Christians  who  lived  among  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  were  under  their  jurisdiction. 
The  name  is  derived  from  musa,  which  in 
Arabic  signifies  a  "Christian.''  Their  Liturgy, 
known  as  the  Mosarabic  Office,  was  used  in 
Spain  till  the  reign  of  Alphonsus  VI. ,  when 
it  was  discontinued  by  the  order  of  Pope 
Orogory  VII.  It  is  still  used  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Toledo,  and  at  Salamanca,  upon  fixed  days. 

Mosheim,  Johanx  Lorenz  vox,  a  dis- 
tinguished  Church    historian    of    Germany, 


was  bom  at  Liibeck,  1694.  He  waa  edoGitd 
at  Liibeck  and  at  Kiel  Univeraty,  irkav. 
in  1716,  he  succeeded  Albert  zum  Jelut 
as  Professor  of  Philosophy.  In  1723  htn^s 
invited  to  Helmstadt,  and  received  the  t«M 
of  Professor  of  Theology.  He  became  theiluti 
support  of  the  University,  and  received  vulv 
honours ;  but  in  1747  yielded  to  the  ptvssj^ 
invitations  that  came  from  GmttingeD.  aai 
became  Professor  of  llieology  and  Chanc..li.r 
of  the  University.  He  died  there  on  fckpt 
9th,  1755. 

Mosheim  was  a  great  preacher,  and  Li- 
been  compared  to  Fenelon  for  the  gncei  -f 
his  style.  His  learning  was  immense,  aod  he 
was  possessed  of  great  talents.  He  is  t vc- 
siderod  one  of  the  founders  of  modon 
Gennan  literature. 

The  most   important   of  his  ToIamicoQ^ 
writings  relate  to  ecclesiastical  history.    Tl* 
chief  was  written  in  Latin,  under  the  title  oi 
Institutions  Bistorue  Eeelesiattiete,  which  lirst 
appeared  in  1726.     It  was  tntnslated  int.. 
English  by  Dr.  Madaine,  an  assistant  minia- 
ter  at  the  Hague,  in  1764.  The  history  extends 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  oi 
the  eighteenth  century,  each  century  bt-in^ 
treated  of  separately  under  the  two  heads  d 
external  and  internal  history.     Under  tik' 
first  head  he  put  "  prosperous  events  or  the 
events  which  led  to  the  extension  of  the 
Church,  and  calamitous  events  or  persecoticHis 
and  infidel  attacks;"  under  the  second,  biwrra- 
phies  of  the  Fathers,  histories  of  the  Cotmak 
and  their  canons,  heresies,  etc.    This  work 
gave  the  impetus  to  the  numerous  German 
Church    historians  who    followed   him.    a? 
Neander,  Schrtikh,  Baumgarten,  Pfaff,  Hentt. 
bemler,   etc     Mosheim  also  wrote  a  longer 
work  on  the  first  three  Christian  ceotone* 
entitled,  De  Rehug   Chrutiatsontm  Mte  Cm^ 
stantinum  Commentarii,  and  a  history  of  the 
first    century,    called    InstUtUione*  HiOorif 
Chrutiamg    Majores:   Dissertations   gd  H*^ 
toriam  Eeelesiastieam  Pertinentes ;  and  Vtrm-k 
einer  unparteiisehen  Ketzer^esehicAte,  which  is 
an  account  of  the  heresies. 

Among  his  other  works  are  a  book  on  Bible 
morality,  caUed  Siiteniehre  dn- HeUifffn  Sekfift ; 
a  Latin  translation  of  Cudworth's  InieUfrtV^i 
St/stan,  with  notes,  and  six  volumes  of  ser- 
mons. 

Mosques. — ^A  Mohammedan  pisce  of 
worship.  Tho  word  is  derived,  throoj^h  th.^ 
Italian  mosehea,  from  the  Arabic  mnjii.  -'a 
place  of  prayer."  The  form  of  the  oldtft 
mosques  in  Jerusalem  and  Cauw  is  eridently 
derived  from  that  of  the  Christian  laalicsi, 
the  narthex  being  the  origin  of  the  court 
with  its  arcade,  and  the  eastern  apses  reprv- 
senting  the  principal  buildings  of  the  mosqw^ 
facing  Mecca.  The  original  fonns  became, 
however,  obliterated.  They  vary  consider- 
ably in  style  in  different  countries,  but  in 
many  points  are  always  the  same.    Thej  «e 
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Esquare^  and  built  of  good  stones.     Before 
'  chief  gate  there  is  a  square  court  paved 
nth  white  marble,  and  low  galleries  round 
Q^iwty  whose  roof  is  supported  with  marble 
Dolumna,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  tank 
vr  fountain  for  ablution.      The   walls   are 
g«neTully  whitewashed,  and  on  them  is  en- 
gRiVc'd  (jrod*s  name,  and  also  sentences  from 
ttv  Koran,  but  no  device  of  any  Uving  being. 
The  floors  axfi  covered  with  mats  or  carpets  ; 
there  are  no  seats.    In  the  south-east  there 
i»  a  pulpit,  and  in  the  direction  in  which 
Mipcea   lies,  a  niche  towards  which  all  the 
Itiihf ul  turn  when  they  pray.     Opposite  the 
pulpit  is  a  platform,  from  which  parts  of  the 
Koran   are  read  to  the  cong^gation.    The 
wnole  congregation  say  the  five  daily  prayers 
in  the    mosques    on   Fridays,    the    Moslem 
Sundays.     Women  are  not  allowed  to  enter, 
but    stay  in    the  porch.     On  entering  the 
miisque  the  Moslem  takes  o£E  his  shoes  and 
t-anies    them    in    his    hand.    Most   of    the 
mosque   have  hospitals  attached    to    them, 
vhfTe   travellers  of  aU  reUgions  are  enter- 
tained for  three  days. 

Moftett. — ^A  term  derived  from  the  Italian 
moieito,  **a  Uttle  word  or  sentence,"  and 
applied  to  certain  pieces  of  Church  music  of  a 
mJderate  length,  adapted  to  Latin  words,  and 
t-nns;  at  High  Mass,  after  or  instead  of  the 
Vlain  Chant  Offertorium.  It  is  usually  a 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  answers  very 
nearly  to  our  anthem. 

Koumers.  —  In  the  ancient  Church 
penitents  had  to  pass  through  three  stages 
before  they  could  be  received  into  the  Church. 
The  first  was  that  of  the  mourners.  They 
had  to  stand  outside  the  doors  of  the  church, 
in  the  porch,  where  they  could  take  no  part 
in  what  was  going  on  inside.  The  duration 
of  time  which  elapsed  before  they  reached 
the  next  stage,  that  of  "  hearers,"  is  different, 
according  to  different  codes.  St.  Gregorj'  of 
Kyssa  places  the  murderer  for  nine  years  in 
this  station,  while  Basil  limits  the  time  to 
iour  years,  out  of  twenty.  For  manslaughter, 
two  of  the  eleven  years  of  exclusion  are  to 
be  among  the  mourners;  for  adultery,  four 
out  of  fifteen;  for  uncleanness,  two  out  of 
Bev<>n.  One  canon  sentences  an  apostate  to 
remain  a  mourner  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Moveable  Feasts  are  those  which  do 
not  occur  on  a  fixed  day,  as  Easter  and  the 
feasts  calculated  from  Easter.  Tables  for 
the  calculation  of  moveable  feasts  are  found 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Mosley,  J  AMES  Bowling  [^- 1813,  <;.  1878]. 
*-A  distiniruished  theologian  of  this  century, 
son  of  a  publisher  at  Gainsborough ;  graduated 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  became  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  in  1836,  Rector  of  Old  Shoreham 
in  18o7,  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1865,  Canon  of 
Worcester  in  1869,  and  Kegius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  1 87 1 .  His  first  important  writing 
was  a  treatise  on  J^rede$tinati(m,  which  was 


followed  by  another  on  Maptismal  JtegetteratiotK 
His  Bampton  Lectures,  for  which  he  chose 
Miracles  as  his  subject,  was  considered  the 
greatest  work  on  the  subject  since  Puley. 
Another  work  of  his,  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early 
Ages  and  their  Relation  to  the  Old  Tettatnent 
Faith,  was  also  a  work  of  much  thought  and 
value,  and  consisted  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford,  A  volume  of  his  letters  published 
in  1885  is  full  of  interesting  notices  of  the 
men  and  doings  of  his  time. 

Mossetta. — A  vestment  worn  by  the 
higher  officials  in  the  Homan  Church.  It  is 
short,  and  open  in  front,  covering  the 
shoulders,  and  with  a  hood  behind.  It  is  the 
state  dress  of  bishops  when  not  performing 
sacred  functions.  The  Cardinals  wear  it  only 
in  their  own  churches.  The  Pope  has  five 
mozzetti :  of  red  satin  for  the  summer,  except 
on  fast  days,  when  it  is  of  red  serge ;  of  red 
velvet  for  the  other  half  of  the  year,  except 
in  Lent  and  Advent,  when  it  is  of  red  woollen 
cloth ;  and  of  white  damask  for  the  octave  of 
Easter.  A  Cardinal  has  four  mozzetti :  of  red 
silk,  violet  silk,  rose-coloured  silk,  and  violet 
serge. 

Mnffgletoniaas. — A  sect  which  arose 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
originated  by  Ludovic  Muggleton^  a  journey- 
man tailor,  of  Ix)ndon,  and  a  man  named 
Reeves.  Mugglcton  declared  that  he  and  his 
associate  were  the  two  witnesses  foretold  in 
Rev.  xi.  3-6,  and  that  they  represented  Moses 
and  Aaron;  that  they  had  received  power 
from  Heaven  to  prophesy,  and  to  destroy  all 
who  did  not  believe  in  their  mission.  Among 
otlier  heresies,  they  affirmed  that  God  the 
Father,  leaving  the  government  of  heaven  to 
Eliiah,  came  down  to  earth  in  human  form 
and  suffered  on  the  Cross;  and  that  Sutan 
became  incarnate  in  Eve.  They  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  creation  of  earth 
and  water,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
authority  of  government,  and  some  denied  the 
lawfulness  of  magistracy.  After  the  death  of 
Reeves,  Muggleton  gave  out  that  a  double 
portion  of  the  Spirit  rested  upon  him.  Mug- 
gleton  died  in  Moorfields  in  1697.  His  sect 
survived  in  places  till  within  the  last  few  years. 

Miihlexiberffp  Hexnrich  Melchiob,  D.D. 
r*.  in  Hanover  in  1711,  rf.  in  Pennsylvania 
m  1787],  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  having 
been  sent  there  in  1742  at  the  desire  of  some 
of  the  German  settlers.  He  met  with  some 
opposition  from  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  had 
established  some  Moravian  congregations,  but 
succeeded  in  founding  many  Lutheran 
Churches,  both  there  and  in  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  Pennsylvania  was  looked  on  as 
the  mother  Church  of  Lutheranism  in  the 
United  States,  The  first  Lutheran  Synod 
was  held  under  his  organisation  in  1748,  and 
at  his  death  the  Synod  numbered  twenty-four 
congregations. 
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Muhlenberffp  William  Auoustub,  D.D. 
[b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  d.  in  New 
York  in  1877],  an  eminent  American  Episco- 
paUan,  great  grandson  of  the  above.  He 
was  ord^ed  priest  in  1820,  and  did  much  for 
Christian  education  hy  establishing  schools. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  Church  hymns,  and  wrote  many  himself, 
which,  with  others,  were  adopted  for  use  by 
a  General  Convention.  He  founded  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  New  York  in  1854,  and  the  Church 
Village  of  St.  Johnland  on  Long  Island  in 
the  same  state  in  1870.  He  was  bom  a  rich 
man,  but  spent  his  whole  substance  in  bene- 
fiting others,  and  died  very  poor  in  the  hos- 
pital he  had  founded. 

Monster.    [Anabaptists.] 

ManseTf  Thomas,  a  leader  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, bom  at  Stolberg  in  the  Hans  Moun- 
tains, studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  became 
Master  of  Arts,  and  travelled  subsequently  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  His  zeal  grew 
into  fanaticism,  and  during  the  Peasants* 
War  he  stirred  up  the  people  to  plunder  the 
houses  oi  the  rich,  and,  after  their  defeat  in 
1525,  he  was  taken  prisDner  and  beheaded 
with  other  ringleaders. 

Mnratorian  Canon.— A  fragment  of 
a  canon  discovered  by  Muratori  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published  in 
1740.  It  is  very  mutilated,  but  of  great  im- 
portance. It  claims  to  have  been  written  by 
a  contemporary  of  Pius,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  placed  later  than  170  a. d.  The  fragment 
mentions  as  canonical  the  first  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  as  written  by  St.  Luke,  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  nine  of  them  addressed 
to  individuals,  and  four  to  individuals,  Jude, 
the  first  and  second  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  the  latter  not 
for  public  reading.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  he 
omits  Hebrews,  James,  1st  and  2nd  Peter, 
and  3rd  John. 

Musio. — That  music  has  been  in  use  in 
the  Church  from  its  very  foundation  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  the  notices  we  have  in  the 
New  Testament  [Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Acts.  xvi. 
25;  Col.  iii.  16;  James  v.  13],  as  well  as  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  But  we 
know  very  little  of  the  character  of  it.  The 
first  great  name  in  the  history  of  Church 
music  is  that  of  Ambrose,  after  whom  the 
Ambrosiax  Chant  [q.v.]  is  named;  the  next 
is  that  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  after  whom 
Gregorian  music  is  named.  The  traditional 
belief  is  that  four  of  the  chants  known  as 
Gregorian,  viz.,  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth 
tones,  date  from  St.  Ambrose,  and  that  the 
rest  are  due  to  St.  Gregory.  The  scales  out 
of  which  these  tones  are  formed  differ  from 
the  modem  scales  in  the  varying  positions  of 
the  semitones.  They  consist,  of  course,  of 
eight  natural  notes;  and  one  octave,  known 


as  the  Hypo-Lydian,  is  that  which,  we  kot^ 
as  the  natural  scale  with  the  meBuUms^ 
between  the  third  and  fonrth  and  seventh  a&i 
eighth  notes.  A  favourite  scale,  adopted  by 
some  of  the  earliest  of  FiTigltwh  aath^ 
writers,  was  the  Dorian,  starting  Irom  I)  ai 
the  key-note,  and  therefore  like  a  minor  sul? 
in  the  place  of  its  first  semitone,  but  not  m 
that  of  the  second.  Tallis  and  Battoi  btci 
composed  services  and  anthems  in  this  mode. 

The  musio  of  the  Middle  Ages  all  rested  cs 
the  Gregorian  mode  as  a  basis.     Instmmenul 
accompaniments  date  back  from  the  dayg.^ 
St.  Ambrose,  and  some  also  accredit  him  vita 
the  introduction  of  antiphona)  singing,  vhii' 
others  give  it  to  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiera.  wDti 
borrowed  it  from  the  practice  of  the  Eastern 
Church.    The  instruments  were  '*  viols,"  aiw 
later  "  organs,"  but  originally  these  were  in 
unison  only  with  the  voices.    Of  coarse  tb« 
tendency  was  more  and  more  to  richer  asi 
smoother  melody,  but  an  outcry  -was  rai»i 
from  time  to  time  that  the  ancient  methois 
were  being  departed  from,  and  the  simpUcitT 
of  the  music  destroyed  by  too  mnch  elsboni- 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  **■  lewd' 
and  secular  melodies.    The  great  reformer  i>t 
Church  music  was  Giovanni   Palestrina  [^. 
1594],  the  Master  of  the  Pope's  Choir  first  *l 
the    Lateran    Church,    then    at    St.    MAm 
Mag^ore,  then  at  the  Vatican.     He  foaoi 
not  only  the  singers  demoralised,  but  th^ 
sacred  service,  even  the  most  solemn  psrU  d 
it,  set  to  music  which  only  seemed  to  hare  for 
its  object  the  display  of  the  artifices  of  the 
composers,  and  the  pleasing  of  the  ear  by 
utterly  secular  and  frivolous  melodies.    The 
Masses  and  other  compositions  of  Paleetriia 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  sacred 
music.      Pope  Gregory  XIII.  commissiimed 
him  to  revise  and  reform  the  whole  vftHem, 
and,  although  he  died  before  this  oommu^^cn 
was  fully  completed,  there  was  sufficieat  done 
to  enable  the  reform  to  be  carried  on.    Hf< 
was  a  splendid  melodist,  but  he  never  used 
his  art  for  the  purpose  of  display,  sabjogat^ 
it  all  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  aimed  a 
purity  and  beauty.     His  works,  whi^^h  are 
astonishing  in  quantity,  are  still  admired  $s 
keenly  as  ever  they  were. 

The  rise  of  the  English  School  of  Mask 
synchronises  with  the  dawning  of  IheBefonna- 
tion.  The  first  anthem  in  Boyoe's  Cathe^r^l 
Music  is  by  King  Henry  VI 11.,  who  was  origi- 
nally intended  by  his  father  for  Holy  Oriers 
with  a  view  to  his  appointment  to  the  Primacr. 
Consequently,  all  the  greatest  English  samJ 
compositions  were  written  with  a  view  to  theif 
performance  in  the  service  of  the  Aniflicwn 
Church.  The  first  great  ecclesiastical  writer  of 
the  first  period  was  John  Marbecke.  organist 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  [d,  i5S5), 
whose  Te  Deum^  adapted  from  the  Ambroaait, 
is  very  popular  in  our  own  day.  His  Bv^^ 
of  Common  Firmer  NoUd,  an  adaptation  of  th« 
old  plainsong  of  the  Church  to  the  Englisii 
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Utorgy,  is  the  bads  of  the  English  Choral 
Serrice,  and  waa  republished  by  Mr.  Dyce  in 
1$44,  and  there  have  been  many  editions  since. 
Marbecke  having  written  a  theol<^cal  trea- 
tiae  would    have  beeik   burned   as   a  here- 
ti*:  for  CalviniBm  had  he  not  hidden  himself. 
Ut  was  followed  by  Bedford,  the  author  of 
the  beautiful  anthem  **  Bejoice  in  the  Lord/' 
Cliristopher    Tye,  Thomas  Tallis  [rf.   1686], 
William  Byxd  Id.  1623],  and  Richard  Farrant 
[15^].     The  choral  responses  and  liturgy  of 
Tallis  have  never  been  superseded.     His  an- 
them**If  ye  lo  ve  Me,'*  and  Byrd*8  sublime  "Bow 
Thine  ear,"  are  among  our  first-class  anthems. 
Fanant's  *'  Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercies*  sake  " 
is  also  deservedly  popular,  and  his  service  in  G 
Minor,  though  heavier  than  suited  to  modem 
taste,  has  some  passages  beautifully  pathetic 
and  'sweet.      The  service  in  F,  by  Orlando 
iiibbons,  is  reckoned  by  many  musicians  the 
^est  ever  written  for  the  English  ritual,  and 
his   eight-part   setting   of   the   47th   Psalm 
aa  an  anthem  is  almost  unrivalled  for  its 
majestic   swing.     He  died  in   1626,  and  is 
buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.     The  great 
Rebellion  for  a  while  put  a  complete  stop  to 
the    progress  of   English   Cathedral  music. 
Organs  were  burned  and  music  books  torn 
up.    At  the  Bestoration,  so  great  had  been 
tbe  destruction,  that  there  was  difficulty  in 
reviving  the  choral  services  of  the  Church, 
and  the  taste  of  the  King  and  his  Court  was 
towards  more  florid  melodies  than  those  of 
the  old  masters.    But  a  new  school  slowly 
arose,    not   unworthy    of    its    predecessors. 
Among  its    members    were    Child,   Michael 
Wise,  Blow,  Lawes,  and  Henry  Purcell,  the 
last  being  the  greatest  composer  which  this 
country  has  produced.     Under  this  school 
"Verse"  anthems  began,   i,e.  anthems  with 
pasaag^  for  solo  voices,  ending,  and  generally 
l>eginning,  with  a  chorus,  and  with  interludes 
for  the  organ  only.     One  of  the  most  curious 
of  verse  anthems  is  PurceU's  "  They  that  gc 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'*  which  opens  with  a 
liass  8olo  beginning  ou  upper  D,  and  running 
down  two  octaves.   It  was  written  for  a  singer 
of  exceptional  voice  compass.     Such  perform- 
ances are  hardly  consistent  with  the  solemn 
dignity  which  should  characterise  the  ser- 
vice  oi  the  Church,  and  it  is  due  to  Purcell 
to  say  that  such  f orgetf  ulness  is  not  a  mark 
of  his  writing  in  general 

Among  the  great  composers  who  followed, 
^e  must  name  Jeremiah  Clarke,  Nares, 
C^baries  King,  Drs.  Greene  and  Boyoe,  Gold- 
en, Weldon.  Quite  worthy  of  being  named 
with  them  are  the  amateurs  Creyghton  and 
Aldrich,  both  cathedral  dignitaries.  The  grace- 
ful service  in  G  by  the  latter  never  fails  to  do- 
iight  when  well  sung.  The  arrival  of  Handel 
in  England  in  1711  must  not  pass  im- 
mentioned,  but  the  history  of  the  oratorio 
hardly  tills  within  our  province.  It  created 
much  opposition  when  it  was  first  started  in 
England*    Cowper  and  Newton  both  wrote 


fiercely  against  it.  But  the  opposition  was 
not  unreasonable,  considering  that  the  per- 
formances in  church  were,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done,  divested  of  all  religious  character ;  pay- 
ment at  the  doors  and  fashionable  lounging 
stood  in  the  way  of  all  idea  of  worship.  The 
anthem  music  of  later  times  in  England  is, 
some  of  it,  very  beautiful.  Such  names  as 
Attwood,  Walmisley,  S.  S.  Wesley,  Goss, 
Stemdale  Bennett,  Turle,  to  say  nothing  of 
living  masters,  are  an  honour  to  any  national 
school  of  composers. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  use  of  hynm 
singing  in  public  worship.  It  had  been  the 
int^tion  of  Cranmer  to  translate  some  of  the 
grand  mediaeval  hymns  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  but  he  only  carried  it  out  with  respect 
to  the  Veni  Creator^  which  is  inserted  in  the 
Ordination  Service.  Consequently,  the  metrical 
singing  of  the  Church  was  long  confined  to 
the  translation  of  the  Psalms  by  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins,  known  as  the  Old  Vertion. 
This  was  largely  supplanted  by  the  li'eto 
Version  of  Tate  and  Brady  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  Nearly  all  the  metres  were  either 
8.  8.  8.  8.  ("  Long  Metre  **) ;  8.  6.  8.  6. 
("Common  Metre**);  or  6.  6.  8.  6.  ("Short 
Metre**). 

But  the  Evangelical  movement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  made  large  use  of  hynm 
singing,  and  this  was  greatly  objected  to  by 
the  old-fashioned  church  folk,  e.p.  Bishop 
Mant  preached  against  it,  and  fifty  years  ago 
it  was  a  distinguishing  mark  of  "  Low  Church 
men  **  to  find  hymns  sung  in  churches.  Now, 
however,  this  is  all  changed.  When  there  is 
a  good  choir  in  a  parish  church  one  anthem 
is  generally  sung  in  the  day,  but  the  hymns 
form  one  of  the  most  popular  portioos  of  the 
service.  There  has  been  also  a  remarkable 
revival  of  the  ancient  Gregorian  chanting, 
partly  from  a  dislike  of  the  fiorid  styles  into 
which  chant  music  had  fallen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  partly  from  the  revived  love 
of  media) vulism  which  has  been  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Oxford  movement.  [See  Anthem; 
Chant  ;  Choik.]  The  use  of  Choral  Ser\'ict'8 
again,  which  formerly  was  confined  to  cathe- 
drals and  college  chapels,  is  now  common  in 
places  where  a  choir  can  be  gathered  together. 
This  is  largely  owing  to  the  extended  know- 
ledge of  music  among  the  people.  The 
objection  which  was  formerly  made  to  the 
chanting  of  the  Psalms,  that  the  unlettered 
could  not  follow  it,  is  obviated  now  that 
everj-body  can  read. 

Myuchery. — A  Saxon  name  for  a  nun- 
nery. 

Kystary  [from  mueln  to  ttoma,  "  to  shut 
the  mouth*' J. — The  word  is  used  to  denote 
something  secret,  which  is  not  revealed  to 
mankind,  or  only  partly  revealed.  The  word 
is  applied  both  to  doctrines  and  facts.  Thus  the 
Inca  mation  of  Chri  st ,  and  the  Besurrection  from 
the  Dead,  are  often  spoken  of  as  mysteries. 
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In  the  ancient  Church  the  Sacraments  were 
so  called,  more  especially  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  the  Fathers  frequently  speak  of  the 
*' sacred"  and  "tremendous  mysteries"  of  this 
Sacrament.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
Exhortation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
mimion  Office,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
*' instituted  and  ordained  holy  mysteries  as 
pledges  of  His  love,"  etc. 

Kystical  Interpretation  of  Sorip- 
tnre. — The  belief  of  universal  Christendom 
that  certain  facts  and  persons  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  types  of  Christ  is  sanctioned 
by  many  passages  in  the  Bible  itself.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  in  great  measure 
founded  upon  this  belief,  and  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Galatians,  calls  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  his  two  sons  an  allegory.  In  ancient 
times  this  method  of  interpretation  was  so 
widely  extended  that  almost  every  event  was 
turned  into  a  type,  and  invested  with  a 
secondary  and  spiritual  meaning;  thus  the 
scarlet  thread  of  Rahab  was  regarded  as  a 
sjonbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  even  the 
relation  of  Bathsheba  to  David  was  inter* 
preted  as  the  Church  forsaking  the  Devil  and 
joining  herself  to  Christ.  The  critical  study 
of  the  Bible,  consequent  upon  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe,  caused  these  fancies  to 
recede  into  the  background,  and  the  historical 
narratives  to  be  more  closely  studied.  Mil- 
man  and  Stanley  and  Dr.  Farrar,  in  our  own 
country,  have  aimed  at  showing  us  the  charac- 
ters of  the  sacred  Volume  as  men  sawtheminthe 
flesh,  and  to  bring  before  us  their  very  times 
and  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  them. 
There  was  an  outcry  made  when  Milman 
called  Abraham  a  powerful  Bedouin  sheykh, 
as  if  he  had  said  something  irreverent,  instead 
of  striving  to  make  the  Bible  characters  living 
men  and  women  who  become  more  truly 
examples  to  us  when  we  realise  them  as  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves.  Yet  the  old 
mystical  interpretation  is  by  no  means  cast 
away.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  we 
have  learned  to  realise  that  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
were  politicians  with  opponents  and  partisans, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  burning  strifes 
of  the  day,  that  there  is  no  place  left  for  the 
doctrine  of  types  and  secondary  senses.  No 
doubt,  as  in  the  grotesque  exegesis  above 
referred  to  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba,  there 
has  been  much  which  repels  us,  and  so  there 
is  still.  Some  is  fanciful,  some  to  us  repulsive. 
Thus  in  Bishop  Wentworth's  Commentary, 
which  is  very  full  of  mystical  meanings,  the 
bulrushes  of  Moseses  ark  are  likened  to  the 
manuscripts  and  books  which  have  carried  his 
writings  down  the  stream  of  the  World. 
Such  a  fancy,  however  far-fetched,  is  not  so 
grotesque  as  that  which  sees  in  the  outrage 
of  Reuben  on  his  father's  concubine  a  type  of 
the  Pope  debauching  Christendom.  [Words- 
worth on  Gen.  xxxv.  22.]  Bishop  Home  was 
much  given    to    spiritualising,   so    are  Mr. 


Spurgeon  [e.g,  in  his  Sermon*  on  the  C9Ht%ele'\ 
and  Dr.  Littledale  in  his  Commeniartf  »  fi- 
Flsalnu.   No  doubt  this  method  of  exegeas  ^srai 
derived  from  the  Jews.     It  was  carried  on  .>y 
Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and,  tb'K.jd> 
more  cautiously,  by  Augastine  and  Jerumt . 
Nor  is  the  mention  of  these  great  Father?  ji 
the  Church  the  only  sanction  which  such  a 
method  of  interpretation  receives;  the  v^rr 
fact  that  our  Lord  interpreted  the  Old  Tt^ti- 
ment    Scriptures    concerning    Him^lf,   tat 
brazen  serpent  and  the  deliverance  of  Joculi— 
all  these  things  are  sufficient  to  justify  tb:; 
prittciples  of  mystical  interpretation.     But  th«r 
examples  above  quoted  are  a  warning  to  u9 
not  to  let  fancy  run  riot  with  unreasonalv* 
ness.     Thus  many  fanciful  i-iews  are  foundt*!, 
as  has  been  thoroughly  proved,  upon  fat« 
etymologies,  and,  therefore,  as  one  able  com- 
mentator  of  our  time  has  well  said,  '*th» 
grammar  and  the  lexicon  must  be  supreme." 
The  father  of  mystical  interpretation  a*  i 
system  in  the  Christian  Church  was  Onp^ 
He  drew  out  four  senses  from  the  sitnd 
narrative.      There    was,    first,    the   lit^r^l, 
secondly,  the  allegorical ;  thirdly,  the  tropo- 
logical,  in  which  the  allegory  waii  transfenwi 
from  the  Church  at  large  to  each  indirid^' 
soul ;  and  fourthly,  the  anagogical,  in  vLitL 
the  whole  was  transferred  again  from  tiif 
earthly   to    the   heavenly.      Thus   literaUr 
Jerusalem  became  allegorically  the  Ghorrh 
militant;  tropologically,  the  ChiistiaQ  sool; 
anagogically,  the  heavenly  city.    Manna  be- 
came first  the  Eucharist,  then  the  continodl 
inner  life  of  the  soul,  and  lastly,  the  marria?e 
supper  of  the  Lamb.    This  is  surely  re&va- 
able  enough ;  but  one  feels  on  doubtful  groand 
when  we  are  taught  by  Gregory  the  Great  U' 
see  in  Job  an  allegory  of  Christ,  because  Job 
means  '*  grief,'*   and  Christ  was  a  Man  <i 
sorrows,  and  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Vi 
(**  counsel "),  and  Christ  rules  in  the  heart  hr 
wise  counsels ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  inter- 
pret the  seven  sons  and  thm  daughters,  aoj 
the  7,000  sheep  and  the  3,000  camela    Om 
may  safely  assert  that  the  sacred  nairatorliad 
no  idea  of  such  meanings  in  his  own  vasA 
The  growth  of  critical  and  reasonable  interpre- 
tation will  probably  form  a  correction  of  m^rt 
extravagances,  as  the  interpreters  recognise 
the  need,  first  of  all,  of  mastering  the  ieiU 
and  next  of  resting  interpretations,  not  ni^n 
faiiciful    resemblances,    but    upon  essential 
analogies,  such  as  that  of  Isaac  and  IfihaM*i 
the  sons  of  freedom  and  bondagp,  with  the 
liberty  of  Christianity  and  the  bondiee  <!i 
the  liaw.     Such  principles  commend  thtin* 
selves  at  once  to  the  reason  and  the  conseience. 
and  such  interpretations  become,  as  so  manr 
have  already  become,  part  of  the  hoitsge  d 
Christendom. 

Ksrstics.— A  class  of  theologians  ^rho 
profess  to  be  able  to  see  mvsteries  hidden  froo 
the  uninitiated.     They  are  to  be  found  m 
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fcray  religion,  and  in  every  age.    There  are 
sud  to  be  three  kinds :  those  who  resign  them- 
aelres  to  an  imagined  Divine  manifestation, 
those  who  form  a  theory  of  Qod  hased  on  their 
own  inspiration,  and  those  who  claim  converse 
with  spirits.  The  first  Christian  mystics  seem 
*•>  have  ariiien  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
century.     They  held  that  they  must  remain 
in  a  state  of  inaction  while  the  Divine  Spirit 
voided  them,  that  if  they  turned  their  eyes 
iTom  the  world  the  soul  would  return  to  Ood, 
and  they   ^vould  Qnjoy  not  only  communion 
with  Him   hut  would  see  truth  undisguised 
-md  pure.      Mysticism  was  thus  a  reaction 
aiTuinst  stiff  formalism,  a  cry  of  the  spirit  for 
fitA^om.     In  the  sixth  century  mysticism  re- 
<<jiTed  a  strong  impetus  from  the  publication 
of  some  writings  alleged  to  be  by  Dionysius 
the    Areopagite,  as    Myttieal  Theology,    The 
Semcenlff  Sierarehy,    The  JSeeleeiaetieal  Hier- 
archy:     They    certainly  are    not    his,    but 
probably  date  from  the  time  when  they  first 
appeared.   The  writer  endeavoured  to  apply  to 
Christianity  the  theosophy  of  the  Neo-Plato- 
nist  school,  and  to  show  that  by  means  of  an 
intermediate  and  mediatorial  hierarchy  nuin 
may  hold  communion  with  the  higher  powers, 
even  rising  higher   till  he  can  contemplate 
God  Himaelf .     These  works  were  translated 
by  John  Scotns  Erigena;  afterwards  a  com- 
mentary was  made  on  them  by  Maximt7S  op 
CoNWANTiNOPLB  [q.v.],  who,  in  addition  to  his 
works  against  the  Monothelites,  wrote  a  great 
number  of  mystical  tracts  on  the  Scriptures, 
the  Trinity,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
all  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  allegorising 
piinoiplefl  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 

ThcT  encouragement  given  to  mysticism  by 
I/>uis  the  Meek  in  the  ninth  century  caused 
H  to  spread  over  Europe,  especially  in  France. 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  deeply  impressed 
with  it ;  and  St.  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St. 
Victoire  in  the  twelfth  century  did  much  in 
opposing  the  materialism  of  the  Schoolmen. 
The  mysticism,  however,  of  the  West  did  not 
nish  into  heresy  as  that  of  the  East  seemed 
&t«d  to  do.  Gnosticism,  Montanism,  Manich- 
a?ism,  all  had  their  origin  in  the  cry  for 
spirit  as  against  letter.  In  the  West  in 
coarae  of  time  errors  had  their  origin  in  the 
«m«  root.  Thus  Bopaventnra  in  the  thir* 
^««nth,  and  Oerson  in  the  fifteenth,  laboured 
to  reconcile  the  two  elements.  In  the  Nether- 
IwdR  and  Germany,  mystical  Pantheism 
Aeyeloped  in  the  sect  of  the  Bretbrbn  of 
THE  Frbb  Spnirr  [q.v.].  In  the  fourteenth 
(tTitury,  Henry  Eckhart  revived  the  Pan- 
^f^ism  of  Sootus,  and  united  it  with  the  sever- 
^  ascetioism.  Rnysbroek  caused  a  complete 
^'Tolation  in  mysticism,  which  he  based  on 
Theism.  He  states  that  '*  man,  having  pro- 
''Geded  from  €kxi,  is  destined  to  return  and 
Wome  one  with  Him  again.  Tliis  oneness, 
however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
that  we  become  wholly  identified  with  Him, 
and  lose  our  own  being  as   creatures,  for 


that  is  an  impossibility.  What  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  is,  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  being  wholly  in  Grod,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  whollv  in  ourselves;  that 
we  are  united  with  God,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  remain  different  from  Him." 
Mysticism  was  further  developed  by  Gerhard 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  John  Tauler  in 
Germany.  Tauler,*  a  Dominican,  of  Strass- 
burg,  and  a  great  preacher,  who  was  called 
Doctor  Illiuninatus,  was  very  practical  in 
his  mysticism,  and  held  the  school  of  thought 
which  was  afterwards  developed  in  the 
Reformation.  His  great  friend,  Henry  Suso, 
of  Ulm,  a  pupil  of  Eckhart,  thus  expressed 
his  views : — "  A  meek  man  must  be  deformed 
from  the  creature,  conformed  to  Christ,  and 
transformed  to  Deity."  Thomas  k  Kempis^s 
works  are  pervaded  by  the  longing  for  anni- 
hilation of  self,  and  oneness  with  God, 
common  to  all  the  mediieval  mystics.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  appeared  a  little  book, 
named  Oerman  Theology,  to  which  no  name  is 
appended,  but  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Cfustos  of  the  Herm  Hans,  at  Frankfort,  one 
of  the  "  Friends  of  God  "  [q.v.].  This  book 
remained  comparatively  unu'oticed  till  brought 
forward  by  Luther,  who  ranks  it  third  among 
his  favourite  books,  next  to  the  Bible  and  St. 
Augustine.  In  1621  it  was  prohibited  in  the 
Roman  Church,*but  the  edition  published  by 
Luther  in  1518  met  with  great  favour. 

The  Reformation,  which  had  thus  been 
aided  by  mysticism,  almost  caused  its  down- 
fall when  Luther  proved  the  fallibility  of  oral 
tradition  and  individual  intuition,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Scriptures  the  standard  of 
Christian  faith.  But  it  soon  broke  out 
in  more  extravagant  modes,  especially  among 
the  Anabaptists  [q.v.],  though  under  a 
different  form.  The  first  Reformers  who  pro- 
fessed mysticism  were  Paroelsus  of  Hohen- 
heim  {d,  1641]  and  Weigel  of  Heissen,  in 
Saxony  [d.  1688];  but  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment was  Jacob  Bohme,  whose  views  show  a 
mixture  of  Gnostic  theosophy  and  naturalism. 
[BoHMR,  Jacob.]  Amdt  [d,  1621],  a  Lutheran 
of  Anhalt,  who  gave  up  his  post  when  his 
province  adopted  Calvinism,  was  also  a  mystic, 
but  his  mysticism  took  the  form  of  a  spiritual 
religion.  He  wrote  True  Christianity  and 
The  Paradise  of  Christian  Virtues,  which  are 
still  read  in  Germany.  Gerhard's  Haered 
Meditations  and  School  of  Fiety  are  of  the  same 
tone  as  Amdt*s  works.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Michael  de 
Molinos,  of  Saragossa,  published  The  Guide 
to  a  Spiritual  Zife,  the  substance  of  which 
is  that,  in  pursuance  of  good,  the  mind  must 
be  withdrawn  from  all  worldly  objects,  and 
be  wholly  merged  in  God;  therefore  his 
followers  are  called  Quibtists  [q.v.].  This 
book  was  condemned  by  Innocent  XT.,  and 
Molinos  was  imprisoned.  Among  the  most 
famed  of  the  Quietists  in  the  seventeenth 
century    were    Madame    Guyon,    Madame 
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Bomignon,  Peter  Poiret,  and  Madame  dd 
Kriidener.  In  modem  times  the  chief  mystics 
have  been  Emanuel  SwBDBNBORo  and  William 
Law  [q.T.J-  In  the  same  category  we  must 
place  the  Hutchinsonians,  the  Jansenists,  and 
those  who  substitute  the  subjective  revelation 
of  consciousness  for  the  objective  revelation 
of  the  written  Word. 

Kytliologya — ^Mytholog^  is  the  science 
of  myths  or  legends  relating  to  the  worship 
of  primitive  nations.  All  races  of  men  have 
confused  and  hazy  traditions  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  of  their  own  existence 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  them  in  the 
form  of  stories.  At  first  these  stories  are 
taken  literally;  but  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation  they  are  interpreted  aUe^rically, 
and  their  absurdities  and  impossibUities  are 
explained  away  as  being  the  poetical  way  of 
stating  familiar  facts.  Almost  all  national 
mytiiolog^es  contain  much  that  is  **  silly, 
savage,  and  senseless/*  and  it  has  been  the 
object  of  philosophers  like  Max  Miiller  and 
Herbert  Spencer  to  account  for  and  explain 
the  contradictions  between  the  honour  paid 
to  mythological  deities  and  heroes  and  the 
abhorrent  deeds  they  are  said  to  have  com- 
mitted. A  certain  resemblance  runs  through 
nearly  all  heathen  mythologies,  as  they 
chiefly  relate  to  the  same  matters— such  as 
how  all  things  came  into  being,  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  the  phenomena  of 
summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  storm 
and  sunshine,  etc.  They  may  be  briefly 
classified  as  follows : — The  Mythology  of 
Savage  and  Semi-Savage  Tribes,  In  it  the 
powers  of  nature  are  looked  upon  as  beings 
very  like  themselves,  allied  to  and  inter- 
changeable with  animals,  and  endowed  with 
magical  powers.  There  is  recognised  a  dual 
principle,  one  of  good  and  another  of  eviL 
Thus  amongst  the  Aborigines  of  Australia 
the  creative  power  is  symbolised  by  the  eagle- 
hawk,  and  the  destructive  by  the  crow. 
Amongst  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  an 
insect  takes  the  place  of  a  bird ;  and  with  the 
Indians  of  the  prairies  the  coyote,  or  prairie- 
dog,  is  the  subject  of  their  myths  of  the 
origin  of  matter.  But  most  savage  tribes 
start  their  mythology  with  taking  for  granted 
the  existence  of  the  earth  or  sea.  They  do 
not  trouble  themselves  with  questions  as  to 
the  beginning  of  creation.  With  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
were  at  one  time  indissolubly  united  in  a 
dose  embrace,  and  of  them  were  bom  the 
gods,  who  cut  them  asunder.  But  these  gods 
were  engaged  in  incessant  conflict,  as  is  the 
case  in  every  system  of  mythology. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  myths  of  the 
iBx  East,  nor  is  it  easy  in  a  short  space  to 
give  much  idea  of  the  different  beliefs  of 
India  as  contained  in  the  Vedas.  The  philo- 
sophic tendency  of  the  Oriental  mind  does  not 
find   much  expression  in  myth  or  legend, 


which  have  found  their  most  perfect  devtk^ 
ment  in  the  poetry  of  Greece.  But  the 
leading  ideas  of  a  creative  power  opposed  by 
a  destroyer  are  to  be  found  in  the  m3rths  of 
the  East  as  everywhere  else,  but  here  ▼« 
meet  with  the  idea  of  sexn&l  relatioDshif^ 
between  the  gods,  which  is  developed  to  soiii 
an  extreme  in  classical  mythology. 

In  Egypt  Osiris  was  worshipped  as  tb^^* 
king  and  giver  of  bfe.  He  was  the  ion  cf 
Seb,  answering  to  the  Oreek  CSmmos,  <x 
Time,  and  was  represented  in  human  form. 
His  great  enemy  was  Typhon,  the  spirit  of 
evil,  who  succeeded  in  killing  him,  aad 
scattering  his  remains  over  the  oountrr. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  adoration  was  the 
sun-god  Ba,  and  each  divinity  was  sym- 
boliwd  by  certain  animals,  such  as  the  boll, 
the  calf,  the  cat;  and  plants,  as  the  tamarisL 

When  we  come  to  Greece  the  field  is  s> 
large  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  to  snmnianse 
it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  almost  every  natoial 
phenomenon  was  associated  with  the  name  of 
a  god,  the  legends  concerning  which  wa«  in 
many  instances  grossly  obscene.  It  is  var 
difficult  to  say  what  tJie  original  aouroes  of 
the  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  were. 
No  doubt  they  have  been  greatly  diagaised 
and  amplified  by  the  imagination  of  their 
narrators. 

In  Scandinavian  mythology  we  meet  witk 
Loki,  the  evil  spirit;  and  Odin,  the  all- 
powerful  husband  of  Frigga,  and  father  d 
Baldur.  **0n  the  whole,  the  Scandinatun 
gods  are  a  society,  on  an  early  human  modci 
of  beings  indifferently  human,  animal,  and 
divine,  some  of  them  derived  from  elemental 
forces  personified,  holding  sway  over  tltf 
elements,  and  skilled  in  sorcery." 

The  question  now  arises,  How  are  we  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  all  these  mjths^ 
Men  in  a  savage  state  accept  them  as  troe 
and  undoubted  facts ;  nor  to  them  doei  ri 
appear  at  all  strange  that  a  man  aboald 
become  a  kangaroo,  a  bear,  a  snake,  or  a 
prairie-dog.  Such  they  imagine  they  wwe 
before  they  became  men,  and  snch  ther 
are  likely  to  be  after  they  are  dead.  Tliere 
is  no  inconsistency  or  contradiction  in  the 
ridiculous  stories  they  hear  about  llw 
world  around  them,  for,  beyond  the  ootvtrd 
resemblance,  they  recognise  no  diffeirence 
between  themselves  and  the  wild  animak 
they  fear  or  which  fear  them.  But  it  ifl  veiy 
different  vrith  races  that  have  any  pretence 
to  civilisation.  Their  prophets  and  teachers 
have  been  obliged  to  account  for  the  abBorditT 
of  much  of  their  legendary  mythology,  whiA 
indeed,  had  its  natural  effect  in  diflgustinf: 
the  more  refined  and  refiective  minds  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  making  them  soeptie^ 
as  to  all  religious  teaching. 

A  very  natural  expiration  was  that  of 
Euemerus  the  Measenian,  B.C.  316,  who  maia- 
tained  that  the  gods,  equallv  with  the  heroes, 
were  originally  men,  andall  the  talesabont  than 
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only  human  factB,  as  they  had  been  distorted 
and  exaggerated  by  the  imagination  of  their 
pioiu  wonhippers.  In  later  times  mythology 
has  been  spoken  of  as  a  disease  of  language. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  maintains  that  in  &e 
earliest  stages  of  society  men  could  only 
spetik  of  what  they  saw  under  personiu 
designations.  Thus  the  sun  would  be  to 
them  the  Shining  One,  the  dawn  of  day  the 
Banung  One,  and  as  the  ahmitig  of  the  sun 
folbws  the  dissipation  of  the  cold  and  dark- 
ness of  night  they  would  describe  the  process 
as  the  8Mning  One  following  the  Burning 
One,  which  gradually  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
of  Apollo,  the  G-od  of  Light,  pursuing  Daphne, 
vho  forthwith  became  a  tree  called  Daphne, 
from  its  property  of  being  easy  to  bum.  In 
coarse  of  time  the  original  meaning  of  the 
words  used  would  fade  away  from  the  recol- 
lection of  those  using  them,  and  remain  only 
as  proper  names,  so  that  what  was  originally 
understood  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  such 
as  the  sunshine  following  the  dawn  of  day, 
would  become  a  romantic  story  of  an  amorous 
god  pursuing  a  coy  and  fugitive  maiden,  who 
avoided  his  embrace  when  overtaken  by  being 
changed  into  a  laurel-tree.  With  great  re- 
search and  detail  Max  Miiller  endeavours  to 
establish  his  theory,  pointing  out  the  dose 
relationship  existing  between  tiie  names  which 
in  every  brandi  of  the  great  Aryan  family 
of  lanffuages  denote  the  oUfferent  subjects  of 
mythological  lore.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  seek  such  an  orig^  for  mythology.  To 
the  mind  of  childhood  the  idea  of  personality 
tomes  naturally.  The  child  does  not  inquire 
closely  into  the  cause  and  origin  of  what 
passes  around  it.  The  storm,  the  sunshine, 
the  thunder,  the  rain  are  to  its  imaginative 
nature  sufficiently  explained  as  being  the  acts 
of  a  personal  being,  and  savage  tribes  are  but 
childnm  of  a  larger  growth.  And  what  at 
first  is  to  them  a  plam  way  of  stating  facts 
remains  in  later  stages  of  mental  growth  a 
poetical  representation  of  them.  Tou  say  to 
a  child,  as  it  trembles  at  the  sound  of  the 
thunder,  "That  is  the  voice  of  God,'*  and  the 
child  believes  it  to  be  so  in  a  plain  and  literal 
KDse.  But  when  it  grows  up  it  uses  the 
flame  hmffuage,  to  which,  however,  it  attaches 
a  poetioU  or  figurative  meaning.  Neither 
children  nor  uncivilised  races  can  understand 
any  phenomena  unassociated  with  personal 
action.  If  anything  happens,  some  one  must 
hare  caused  it.  If  the  sun  rides  through  the 
sky,  Phaeton  is  driving  his  burning  chariot :  if 
the  liichtnings  flash  overhead,  Jupiter  is  hurl- 
ing his  thunderbolts.  Thus  the  earliest  myths 
are  those  relating  to  physical  events.  After 
them  come  myths  relating  to  ethics.  They 
aboimd  amongst  all  races,  and  are  exemplified 
by  such  legends  as  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  many  others 
familiar  to  us  as  nursery  tales.  Then  come 
historical  myths,  which  have  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  gather  fresh  details  as  they  pass 


from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  stories  of  Hercules 
amongst  the  classics,  and  of  Arthur  in  our 
own  literature,  are  illustrations  of  these. 
Around  a  nucleus  of  actual  fact  gathers  an 
accretion  of  fable. 

But  myth  should  not  be  confounded  with 
allegory.  They  belong  to  different  stages 
of  social  life,  and  are  the  results  of  different 
processes  of  mental  working.  Myth  is  only 
possible  in  the  infancy  of  a  race,  allegory 
demands  considerable  mental  development  for 
its  conception.  Myth  is  the  outcome  of  the 
unconscious  action  of  the  general  mind  of  a 
whole  people,  allegory  the  result  of  a  conscious 
and  careful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  on 
the  part  of  an  individual.  It  must  have  an 
object,  myth  has  none.  Allegory  is  meant  to 
accomplish  something  yet  to  be  done,  myth 
to  explain  something  already  in  being. 

The  chief  subjects  of  myth,  then,  amongst 
all  nations  are :  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
origin  of  man,  sun  and  moon  myths,  death, 
and  heroes ;  but  all  these  have  to  be  sought 
for  amongst  many  books,  for  at  present  there 
exists  no  one  trustworthy  work  on  the  very 
interesting  subject  of  comparative  mythology. 


V  or  K. — ^The  letters  used  to  represent 
the  child's  answer  to  the  first  question  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  **  What  is  your  name  ?  " 
Many  explanations  are  given  of  the  meaning 
of  these  letters ;  some  say  that  they  stand  for 
tjrpical  Christian  names,  **  Nicholas  or  Mary," 
others  that  they  are  a  corruption  of  **  N.  or 
NN.,"  from  the  Latin  Nomm  or  Nomina. 
But  against  this  is  the  fact  that  before  the 
sixteenth  century  no  one  received  two  names  at 
baptism,  and  therefore  Nomina  would  be  out 
of  place.  It  has  been  suggested  that  **  N.  or 
M.  *'  is  a  misprint  for  Norn.  In  the  marriage 
service  N.  is  the  only  letter  used  to  represent 
the  names  of  both  parties. 

ITag'sKead  Consecration.  [Parksh.] 

ITame. — It  has  been  the  custom  from 
very  early  times  to  g^ve  the  Christian  name 
at  baptism,  probably  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Jews,  who  named  their  child- 
ren at  the  ceremony  of  circumcision.  It  was 
usual  also  among  the  heathens  to  give  their 
children  names  on  the  day  when  they  were 
cleansed  by  lustration  from  natural  poUution, 
and  which  was  called  "Dies  Nominalis." 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  works  of  early 
Christian  writers  to  show  that  the  Christians 
had  adopted  the  practice,  nor  does  the  New 
Testament  give  any  authority  for  it,  but 
many  instances  are  known  of  cases  where  new 
names  were  g^ven  at  baptism,  though  many 
persons  retained  names  whirh  they  had  re- 
ceived before.    It  was  usual  in  early  times 
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that  Christian  names  should  be  taken  from 
the  Bible,  or  have  reference  to  the  Christian 
rehg^on. 

ITames   of  Beproaeh.  —  From  the 

earliest  times  the  Christians  have  received  nick- 
names, or  names  of  reproach,  from  their  enemies. 
The  chief  of  these  wei'e  [1]  NazaretteSf  a  name 
given  them  by  the  Jews,  which  was  adopted 
afterwards  by  a  sect  who  kept  up  the  Mosaical 
ijeremonies  with  the  Christian  rites.  [2] 
rolileanay  a  term  always  used  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  when  speaking  of  the  Chnstians.  [3] 
AtkeisU,  because  they  derided  the  worship  of 
the  heathen  gods,  and  worshipped  none  that 
could  be  represented  by  art.  [4]  Greek*  and 
Impostors.  St.  Jerome  tells  us  tHat  Christians 
in  the  streets  were  greeted  by  this  epithet. 
Some  say  that  they  were  called  Greeks 
because  of  the  proverbial  falseness  of  that 
nation,  and  some  because  the  Christian 
philosophers  wore  the  Greek  habit,  fd] 
Magieians.  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  his 
followers  were  frequently  ascribed  to  sorcery, 
and  Celsus  and  others  said  that  He  had 
studied  magic  in  Eg^t.  Also  the  endurance 
shown  by  tiie  martyrs  was  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  [6]  SibylliatBy  so  called  by  Celsus 
from  the  use  by  the  Christians  of  the  Sibylline 
books.  [7]  Biothanaii,  or  self-murderers. 
[Parabolani  and  Desperatx.]  These  names 
were  given  to  them  from  their  readiness  to 
suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  [8]  SarmeHtarii  and  ^femaxiif  from 
the  faggots  [sarmmta]  with  which  they 
were  burnt  and  stakes  [eemaxit]  to  which 
they  were  tied.  [9]  Crueidaj  or  cross-wor- 
shippers, and  AsiNAKii,  or  ass  worshippers, 
probably  from  the  lowliness  of  the  Itedeemer's 
earthly  state.  Scrawled  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  was  found  a  crucified  figure  with  an 
ass's  head,  underneath  which  was  written, 
"This  is  the  Christian's  God."  [10]  Fla»- 
tinians.  They  were  so  called  by  Celsus  as  a 
ridicule  upon  the  poverty  and  simpb'city  of 
most  of  the  early  Christians,  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  resemble  Plautus,  who  was 
said,  in  a  time  of  fomine,  to  work  for  a  baker. 
The  orthodox  Christians  often  also  received 
names  of  ridicule  from  the  heretics.  Thus 
the  Novatians  called  them  ComelianSf  because 
they  sided  with  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Home, 
against  Novatianus ;  and  also  ApoetatieSj  Capu 
tolifUf  and  Synedriant,  because  they  agreed  to 
receive  back  penitent  Apostates  and  those 
who  had  sacrificed  in  the  Capitol  into  their 
communion.  The  Montanists  called  them 
Psyehieif  "  carnal,"  as  opposed  to  themselves, 
who  were  spiritual;  the  Millenarians,  Alle- 
gorists,  for  looking  upon  the  prophecy 
of  a  thousand  years  as  allegorical ;  the 
Aetians,  Chrouita,  because  their  religion  was 
said  to  be  temporary ;  the  ManichsBans,  Sint' 
p/uv«,  or  idiots;  theApollinarians,ulf>Mro/x>^- 
/r«,  or  man- worshippers ;  and  the  Origenists 
Philoaarea,  *4oveis  of  the  flesh." 


ITaateSy  Edict  of,  issued  by  Uenry  1  \\ 
of  France  in  1598,  secured  to  the  Hugoenuts 
religious  toleration  so  far  as  freedom  (d  cgt- 
sdence  went,  but  they  were  allowed  their  ovn 
worship  only  under  certain  conditioos,  «B>i 
were  obliged  to  observe  the  festivals  aad 
fasts  of  the  Boman  OiUiolic  Church.  Louis 
Xiy.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  revokni 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  168d,  on  the  grwad 
that  there  were  no  Protestants  left  in  Fnnce; 
notwithstanding  which,  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand were  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
fierce  persecutions  which  they  underwent 
Their  ministers  were  expelled,  their  schods 
closed,  and  dragoons  were  quartered  am&ng 
them  to  get  rid  of  them  by  any  means  sbuct 
of  murder.     [Huguenots.] 

ITarihex. — ^The  antechapel  of  an  ancient 
Church  in  which  the  catechumens  and  **  the 
hearers,'*  or  the  second  order  of  penitents,  were 
placed.  In  some  churches  an  outside  corridtjr 
or  cloister  was  called  the  exterior  narthex.  and 
was  occupied  by  the  "mourners"  or  tbo* 
penitents  who  were  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
penance. 

ITataliSy,   Alexander.     [Noel,  Alex- 

ANDEB.] 

ITatatoria   or    ITatatoriiuii.— 'Hie 

ancient  name  f<»:  a  baptismal  font  orlnptis- 

tery. 

ITatiTity  of  the  Blessed  Yirgxii. 

— One  of  the  black  letter  days  of  the  Cliorch 
Calendar,  Sept.  8th.  The  first  record  of  its 
observance  is  in  687,  when  Pope  Serging  L 
placed  the  Nativity  among  the  festivals  kept 
m  memory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  v*s 
afterwards  put  into  the  martyrologies,  and 
into  Gregory  the  Great's  Sacramentary.  The 
Greeks  and  Eastern  Christians  did  not  begin 
to  keep  it  until  the  twelfth  century,  bat  now 
do  so  with  great  solemnity. 

ITatnral  Laws,  or  laws  of  Nature,  are 
simply  statements  of  the  orderly  condiuon  of 
things  in  nature.    They  state  what  is  found 
in  nature  bya  sufficient  number  of  competeat 
observers.  Thus  it  has  been  found  tiiat  sped- 
mens  of  air  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
have  possessed  about  the  same  weight:  heoce 
it  is  inferred  that  the  air  everywhere  has 
weight,  and  this  is  called  a  law  of  Dstore. 
Again,  Newton  observed  that  bodies  fall  to 
to  the  ground  at  a  certain  rate,  and  fram  this 
and  many  like  observations  fiowed  the  gr»t 
law  of  gravitation,  another  law  of  nstore; 
and  from  this  again  three  others,  the  three 
laws  of  motion.    Sometimes  the  t€nn  Uw  of 
Nature  is  applied  to  the  condition  which  ia 
observed  when  several  simple  laws  of  nature 
act  together ;  thus  Darwin  noticed  that  thow 
species  of  plants  and  animals  which  could  Utb 
and  thrive  on  the  plainest  food,  which  conM 
get  their  food  most  easily,  and  which  could 
withstand  the  accidents  of  weather,  and  of 
the  attacks  of  their  neighbours,  with  the  least 
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bamiy  w^oold,  in  the  long  run,  overpower  and 
exterminate  lesB  hardy  species,  and  this,  the 
**  sorrival  of  the  fittest,"  is  sometimes  called 
&  biv  of  nature.  As  an  illustration: — ^it  has 
been  found  that  the  common  English  fly, 
beoaoae  it  is  more  thrifty  and  less  dependent 
on  sorrovmding  drcumstancee,  wiU,  in  time, 
exterminate  the  great  hlue-bottle  of  New 
Zealand.  The  laws  of  nature,  collectively, 
are,  briefly,  then,  the  fewest  and  simplest 
assumptions,  which  being  granted,  the  whole 
existing  order  of  nature  would  result 

The  farther  that  scientific  research  is  carried 
the  more  exactly  is  this  "  reign  of  law"  found 
to  prevail,  so  that  we  never  look  for  any 
deviations  from  laws  of  nature:  given  cer- 
tain conditions,  we  know  that  they  will  be 
followed  by  certain  other  conditions;  the 
former  we  call  cauM,  the  latter,  ef«et. 

To  these  laws  of  nature  there  are,  in 
Christian  doctrine,  apparently  two  gpreat 
classes  of  exceptions — miraeles  and  the  results 
at  proffer.  Thus  we  are  brought  faoe  to  face 
wiUi  the  questions  —  Gan'  we  believe  in 
miradee,  which  seem  to  contradict  these 
laws?     Oan    we    believe    that    prayer   will 

S reduce  any  effect,  when  everythmg  is  regu- 
kted  by  kw  P  The  Deist,  who  believes  that 
(^od  created  the  universe  and  arranged  it 
once  for  all,  but  does  not  now  interfere  in 
its  concema,  would  say  that  the  Laws  of 
Nature,  as  we  call  them,  are  the  expression 
of  God*B  mind  and  will,  and  that  hence  any 
interference  with  them,  such  as  a  mirade 
apposes,  is  impossible.  The  world,  like  a 
vast  and  perfect  clock,  has  been  wound  up 
unce  for  all,  and  not  the  slightest  deviation 
in  its  working  is  to  be  looked  for.  But 
how  stands  the  case  with  those  who  believe 
in  the  beneficent  rule  of  a  Personal  Gk)d, 
^hose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works  ? 
[The  genual  question  of  the  credibility  of 
miracles  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  articles 
MiBACLBS  and  Rbnurkbction.]  In  consider- 
ing the  relation  of  miracles  to  the  laws  of 
natore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  sin  is 
always  represented  as  having  brought  misery 
and  disorder  into  the  fair  order  of  nature, 
whilst  the  effect  of  nearly  all  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible  was  to  relieve  misery 
or  to  restore  some  degree  of  order.  Again, 
many  miracles  were  but  extensions  or  intensi- 
fications of  natural  occurrences,  0.^.  some  of 
the  "  plagaee  "  of  Egypt — ^the  flies,  the  frogs, 
the  locusts — and  even  our  Lord's  miracles  of 
healing.  We  cannot,  then,  regard  them  as 
contrary  to  nature.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
way  of  looking  at  miracles  in  regard  to 
natural  laws,  is  to  compare  them  with  our 
own  ordinary  power  of  modifying  the  effects 
of  those  laws.  We  cannot  violate  these, 
bat  we  can  control,  or  alter  the  direction 
of  the  action  of  many  of  them  at  pleasure ; 
thus,  a  ball  thrown  into  the  air  would,  by  the 
law  of  gravitation,  fall  to  the  earth,  but  we 
can  anest  the  action  of  the  law  by  catching 


the  ball  in  our  hands,  and, against  the  same  law, 
we  can  throw  it  up  into  the  air  again.  No 
law  has  been  **  violated ; "  intelligent  will  has 
merely  brought  other  forces  into  play,  which 
have  temporarily  suspended  the  most  conspicu- 
ous effect  of  the  law  of  gravity.  Much  of  our 
life,  as  animals,  is  consumed  in  struggling 
against  and  modifying  laws  of  nature,  which 
would,  left  to  themselves,  work  our  death. 
Thus,  we  clothe  our  bodies  to  prevent  that 
continual  radiation  of  heat  which,  in  winter 
at  least,  would  be  fatal  to  life.  Now,  in  our 
caJse  the  interference  is  exactly  knoum  ;  but  if 
Gk>d  should  see  fit  to  suspend  or  counteract 
laws  of  nature,  though  He  might  employ 
means  or  other  laws  in  a  similar  way,  the 
means  being  unknown  to  us,  what  we  call 
miracles  would  be  produced.  Such  considera- 
tions may  prevent  us  from  falling  into  the 
mistake  of  looking  upon  miracles  as  violent 
interruptions  to  the  course  of  nature.  But 
whether  God  actually  has  thus  modified  and 
controlled  the  laws  of  nature  is,  of  course,  a 
different  inquiry,  and  in  the  present  day  the 
question  of  the  reality  of  miracles  practically 
centres  in  the  greatest  of  them,  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Accepting  this,  as  the 
Church  does,  all  the  others  naturally  follow. 

Sintiilar  remarks  will  apply  in  the  case  of 
Frayer^  since  answers  to  many  prayers  must 
be  of  a  miraculous  nature — special  provi- 
dences, as  they  are  called.  If  we  can  so 
much  control  and  modify  the  action  of  natural 
laws,  why  is  it  not  possible  to  God  ?  But  the 
question  is,  WiU  God  thus  interfere  at  our 
request  F  iSome  reply,  No.  God  has  fore- 
ordained everything ;  and  to  suppose  that  He 
would  make  any  change  because  we  asked 
Him,  would  be  to  admit  that  His  arrange- 
ments were  faulty  and  needed  amendment; 
prayer,  therefore,  can  only  be  useful  to  the 
one  who  prays  by  making  him  dwell  on  the 
goodness  of  God,  arousing  his  faith,  etc.  It 
may,  however,  be  replied  that  although  God 
foresees  all  things.  He  has  yet  given  us  free- 
will, and  has  made  us  responsible  for  the 
use  of  our  wills,  so  that,  in  a  manner  never 
explained  to  us,  we  have  the  ordering  of  our 
lives  and  conduct  largely  in  our  own  hands, 
and  that  hence  there  must  be  room  for  prayer 
in  the  providential  arrangements  of  God. 
Besides  this,  the  promises  that  prayer  shall 
be  heard  and  answered  are  so  emphatic  and 
so  varied  [Matt.  vii.  7,  8 ;  Jas.  i.  6 ;  1  John 
V.  14,  15],  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  God 
desires  us  to  pray  in  the  full  belief  that. 
Wider  the  conditions  He  lays  doumj  we  shaU  ob- 
tain our  requests.  [^Praybr.]  One  condition 
of  rightful  prayer  is  that  we  should  not  put 
any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment ; 
indeed,  we  ourselves  are  to  further  it  as  far  as 
we  can.  It  follows  from  this  that  we  cannot 
expect  an  answer  to  our  prayer  if  we  are  wil- 
f  uUy  doing  that  which  would  make  our  desire 
impossible  by  a  law  of  nature ;  for  instance, 
natural  laws  tell  us  that  a  few  grains  of  arsenic 
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will  destroy  Ufe:  it  would  then  be  dearly 
uaele88  to  pray  for  deliverance  from  death  if 
we  deliberately  took  what  we  knew  to  be  a 
fatal  dose  of  the  poison.  Again,  it  would  be 
improper,  and  probably  useless,  to  pra^  for 
protection  when  amongst  the  sufferers  m  an 
epidemic  of  cholera,  if,  knowing  and  under- 
standing the  precautions  to  be  used  {i,e.  the 
natural  laws  of  the  disease),  we  yet  neglected 
them  all  when  we  might  have  observed  them. 
God  expects  us  to  show  our  faith  by  using 
the  reason  He  has  given  us,  and  conforming, 
as  far  as  we  know  them,  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  .the  general  expreuion  of  His 
will,  and  therefore  to  be  obeyed. 

A  very  interesting  question  arises  with  re- 
gard to  Natural  Law:  Have  we  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  laws  of  nature  rule  in 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  natural  worlds 
or  do  they  cease  to  have  effect  at  the  boundary 
line  of  Matter  and  Spirit?  From  time  to 
time  analogies  have  been  traced  between 
natural  laws  and  spiritual  laws,  but  Professor 
Drummond,  in  a  remarkable  book,  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  Worlds  takes  up  the  posi- 
tion that  spiritual  laws  are  the  Mm«  laws  as 
natural  laws ;  that  the  spiritual  world  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  like  principle  to  the  natural 
world,  and  that  it  is  imder  a  like  govern- 
mental scheme.  One  example  of  I^fessor 
Dnmunond's  method  must  suffice.  Numerous 
and  exact  experiments  have  conclusively 
proved  that  life  can  only  originate  from  pre- 
existing life;  that  under  no  conditions  can 
particles  of  dead  matter,  whether  organised 
or  not,  acquire  life  by  themselves.  This 
fact  of  life  only  from  life  is  known  as  the 
Law  of  Biogenesis  in  the  natural  world.  Pro- 
fessor Drummond  maintains  that  the  same 
law  holds  good  in  the  spiritual  world.  Except 
a  man  be  bom  again.  .  .  .  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  That  which 
ie  bom  of  the  Jleah  is  flesh,  and  that  which 
M  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit  [John  iii.  3,  5,  61. 
As  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  spiritual  world, 
there  is  Ufe  only  trom  life.  The  general  ar- 
gument is  very  interesting,  and  ^e  analogies 
suggested  are  in  many  pomts  striking,  and  in 
some  cases  seem  of  real  value ;  but  as  a  whole 
the  contention  not  only  does  not  seem  to  be 
made  out,  but  very  weighty  reasons  have  been 
advanced,  both  from  science  and  theology, 
against  Professor  Drummond's  fi«.r<lini^l  con- 
clusion. 

ITatnral  Theology.— The  belief  con- 
coming  the  existence  and  the  character  of 
God  which  we  derive  from  our  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  Thus  Paley, 
in  his  work^  bearing  this  title,  argues  for  the 
belief  [1]  in  design,  i,e.  in  an  intelligent 
Creator ;  and  [2]  in  the  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
judging  from  the  arrangements  observable  in 
the  Creation  for  promoting  the  happiness  of 
the  creatures.    [God.] 


ITave. — In  modem  churches,  the  ceatr&l 
division  of  the  body  of  the  church,  as  dittcv. 
g^uished  from  the  aisles  on  either  side,  k 
ancient  churches,  the  central  portion  as  distia- 
guished  from  the  narthex  or  antechapel  at  ths 
end,  and  the  bema  or  chanofll  at  the  other,  it 
was  occupied  by  those  wonhippers  who  w-st 
in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  and  sdru 
by  the  penitents  of  the  third  and  fouth 
grades.  In  it  stood  the  amie,  or  readia^ 
desk. 

ITaylory  Jambs,  was  bom  in  Torkshire. 
After  serving  as  quartermaster  for  some  time 
in  Colonel  Lambert's  regiment,  he  qoitud 
the  army  and  embraced  the  principLes  of  tb^ 
Quakers,  but  became  "  exalted  with  strao^ 
imaginations."  Thus  he  rode  into  Biidto)  in 
1656,  a  man  and  a  woman  holding  his  hon*; 
by  the  reins,  and  some  others  following  sft^ 
and  singing  the  Tersanctus.  The  magistrate 
of  Bristol  seized  and  sent  him  to  the  Pariiip 
ment,  who  tried  and  condemned  him,  as  & 
blasphemer  and  seducer  of  the  people,  to  havt 
his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  to  be  marked 
in  the  ibrehead  with  the  letter  B  to  signify  a 
blasphemer,  then  to  be  carried  back  to  Briaboi, 
where  he  should  make  his  entry  on  harse< 
back  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  then  to  be 
cast  into  prison  for  the  remainder  of  hisdsja. 
The  Quakers  disowned  him,  and  ocmdemned 
his  extravagances;  but  afterwards,  on  his 
making  a  public  recantation,  he  was  reoaved 
a^in  into  their  society,  and  having  gained 
his  freedom,  he  publicly  preached  among  then 
in  London  and  other  parts  of  England  until 
his  death  in  1660.     [Fbunds.] 

ITealy  Danisl,  a  Dissenting  minislpr  and 
author,  was  bom  in  London,  Dec  14th,  1678. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylois'  School, 
and  in  1 700  went  to  Holland,  where  he  stodi^ 
at  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  On  hit  return  to 
England  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  SinglHoo, 
pastor  of  an  Independent  congregatian  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1706.    He  died  at  Bath  in  1743. 

Neal's  first  work  was  a  Historf  ef  Xev 
England,  which  was  very  favourably  received 
in  America ;  but  the  book  for  whidi  he  it 
known  is  a  History  of  the  Bsritmns,  pabUshed 
in  4  vols.  1732-^. 

ITeale,  Johk  Mabok,  D.D.,  a  leaned  eccle- 
siastical historian,  and  one  of  the  best  of  Eng- 
lish hymn  writers  \b.  1818,  d.  1866.]  He  wis 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  ordained  in  1S4I ; 
a  few  years  later  he  was  appointed  Waidoi 
of  Sackville  College,  East  Grimtod,  and 
received  no  further  preferment.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Ritualist  Party  in  the  Chnr^ 
and  this  brought  him  not  ozily  under  popolar 
dislike,  but  under  the  displeasure  of  tbe 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  for  fourteen  Tears 
would  not  allow  him  to  officiate  in  the  pari^ 
churches  of   his   diocese.    But  he  ^w  * 
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i.'ide  there  inclined  him  towards 

Ihis  inclination  was  greatly 

V    the    perusal   of    Schleier- 

r»en  of  Religion^  first  published 

III  that  year  he  was  baptised 

:  Neander  [Qr.  **  a  new  man  "]. 

Ih  baptism  he  wrote  an  essay 

vhich,  though  rough  and  oon- 

tiTorsy  is  characteristic  of  him, 

his  intention  of    consecrating 

><l.    He  removed  to  Halle,  where 

it'ler  Schleiermacher,  to  whom  he 

icknowledged  himself  to  be  in- 

ii<h  they  dmered  in  some  points, 

iiig  more  positive  and  realistic  in 

.lid  laying  more  stress  upon  the  doc- 

in  as  a  &ee  act  and  on  the  per- 

t  God.    After  the  French  victory 

■•>  University  of  Halle  was  shut  up, 

uicr  arrived  at  Gottingen,  where  he 

under  Planck  and  Heeren.    It  was 

.t  he  determined  to  become  a  Church 

:i.     After  a  short  stay  in  Hamburg  he 

»  Heidelberg,  where,  in  1811,  he  took 

>  residence  as  a  Privat  Dooent,  and 

■  I  Currieulum  Vita  hndDeltdei  OnoMOS" 

•fa  secundum  CUm,  Alex,    On  account  of 

lonograph,  The  Emperor  Julian  and  hie 

0,   he  was   called   to   the  newly-estab- 

1   University  of  Berlin  as  Professor  of 

.rch  History,  and  worked  there  in  con- 

-tion   with    Schleiermacher,    De    Wette, 

rheineke,  and    other   famous  men.      He 

•ntinued  at  Berlin  lecturing  and  writing, 

nd  produced  here  his  most  famous  works. 

i>etween  1818  and  1826  appeared  works  of 

iiis  on  the  Gnostics,  A  Life  of  8L  Chryeoatom, 

Memoriale  of  Christian  Life  in  the  Early  and 

Middle  Agea^  TertuUian  and  hie  Writings^  etc. 

But  th€»e  were  only  preparatory  works  to  his 

great  history,  which  appeared  in  five  volumes 

between  1826  and  1846>  Universal  History  of 

the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,    His  Life 

of  Jesus  in  its  Historical  Relations  was  written 

to  refute  the  celebrated  work  of  Strauss. 

As  a  theological  teacher  Neander  was  faith- 
ful and  efficient,  and  he  was  complete  master 
of  his  subject.  His  theology  cannot  be  called 
entirely  orthodox,  especiiily  on  the  subjects 
of  inspiration,  the  sanctification  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  the  Holy  Trinity ;  but  he  was  deeply 
pious  and  reverent.  His  merit  as  a  Church 
historian  is  that  he  struck  out  in  an  entirely 
different  line  to  his  predecessors.  They  had 
belonged  to  the  pragmatic  school,  who  looked 
on  Christianity  as  a  system  of  doctrine ;  while 
he,  in  his  very  first  work,  instead  of  merely 
discussing  fkcts,  brought  out  the  hidden  life 
of  Christianity,  realising  throughout  the  pre- 
sence of  its  Master  and  Leader.  His  idea  of 
Church  history  is  ably  put  forth  in  the  intro- 
duction. *'  We  look  upon  Christianity  not  as 
a  system  bom  in  the  hidden  depths  of  man*s 
nature,  but  as  a  power  which  has  come  down 
from  heaven,  in  that  heaven  which  has  opened 
itself  to  a  hostile  world— a  world  which  in  its 
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eflBonoe,  as  well  as  in  its  origin,  is  exalted 
high  above  all  that  man  can  create  with  his 
own  powers,  and  which  was  designed  to  Im- 
part to  him  new  life,  and  transform  him  in 
nis  innermost  nature." 

He  was  also  very  apt  in  bringing  out  the 
individualities  of  those  of  whom  he  wa5 
writing  and  allowing  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, without  mentioning  his  own  feelings 
or  opinions.  This,  however,  sometimes  1^ 
him  into  the  error  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
individual  Christians  instead  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  of  regarding  Christianity  as 
a  succession  of  famous  men.  Another  fault 
is  in  his  style,  which  was  too  diffuse  and 
monotonous,  and  his  ignorance  on  political 
and  sBsthetic  matters  lessens  the  value  of  his 
discussions  on  Church  government  and  sacred 
art  In  his  anxiety  not  to  be  too  severe  on 
heretics,  he  sometimes  does  injustice  to  the 
aealous  opponents  of  sects.  But  in  spite  of 
these  defects  his  work  may  be  fairly  called 
what  he  said  Church  history  ought  to  be — 
**  A  living  witness  for  the  Divine  power  of 
Christianity,  a  school  of  Christian  experience, 
a  voice  of  edification,  instruction,  and  warn- 
ing, sounding  through  all  ages,  for  all  who 
are  disposed  to  hear." 

ITecessary  Doctrine  aad  Eradi- 
tlon  for  any  Christian  Kan.— A  book 
which  was  published  under  the  sanction  of  { 
the  King  and  Convocation  in  1643.  To  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  predecessor,  the  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man,  which  was  commonly  called 
"The  Bishop's  Book,"  it  received  the  name 
of  "  The  King's  Book."  Henry  VIII.  took  a 
considerable  part  in  the  work  oi  The  Necessary 
Doctrine^  which  is  full  of  traces  of  Grardiner's 
influence  over  him  at  the  time  of  writing. 
For  instance,  the  preface,  which  is  probably 
the  King's  work,  forbade  any  under  the  ranic 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  read  the  English 
Bible  under  penalty  of  a  month's  imprison- 
ment for  each  offence. 

Wecewritariaw   or  ITecesBarianfl 

[also  termed  Fatalists']. — ^Those  who  believe 
that  all  things  happen  of  necessity,  or  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws.  This  doctrine  ox  necessity  is 
connected  with  that  most  profound  mystery, 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  hence  deep  thinkers  in 
all  a^  have  occupied  their  minds  with  this 
question.  Necessitarians  may  be  divided 
into:— [1]  Those,  like  the  Materialists  and 
Positivist^  who  believe  that  in  nature  things 
could  not  pofisibly  be  otherwise  than  they  are, 
and  therefore  that  even  the  will  of  G^  is  not 
free  to  alter  or  control  them.  [2]  Those 
who  hold  that  man's  will  is  not  free  to  con- 
trol his  actions,  but  that  he  chooses  according 
to  fixed  laws  of  his  Creator.  The  leading 
writer  among  modem  Necessitarians  was 
Hobbes,  who  argued  that  every  act  of  man*s 
choice  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  causes,  Grod 
being  the  First  Cause ;  and  that  if  we  could 
see  the  connection  of  these  causes,  we  should, 


as  Gk>d  does,  see  and  know  tliat  ntai  ic 
everything,  acts  of  necessity.  Another  ir» 
of  tlus  school  was  Leiboitsi  who  grooiuMfeK 
optimist  doctrine  of  Necessity  on  his  tfaecf^ 
of  the  perfection  of  the  univene.  AoiUr 
Collins  argued  in  favour  of  NeceisitT,  <jn 
the  ground  that  all  oar  actions  m  m- 
trolled  by  some  force  external  to  ooRtlvfi 
Locke  aiiso  held  similar  opinioDS.  Bat  Or 
ti^o  most  widely  read  writers  on  Xecestr 
were  Dr.  Priestley  [b,  1733,  i.  1804^  lai 
Jonathan  Edwards  \h.  1703,  4,  17^].  \'r> 
sident  of  Princeton  College,  U.S.  Thelcra:. 
who  was  a  Materialist,  adopted  the  ticv^  i 
Spinoza,  and  concluded  from  titem  thit  uj- 
tives  act  upon  the  mind  as  weighte  in  tl 
scale,  and  that  under  certain  coDditioDs  bl 
will  always  act  in  the  same  way,  bis  bu&: 
being  as  incapable  of  ovenxmun^  the  mort^ 
or  inducements  brought  to  bear  npoa  it  >.<  tL- 
scale  has  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  weigb 
cast  into  it  President  Edwards  «ro(<;  ri 
treatises  on  this  subject,  entitled  An  £*f^^ 
into  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU,  and  oo  T^- 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  He  ar^es  thit  i 
man  may  resist  a  certain  amount  of  0|fpu8t!  e 
to  his  will,  but  that  his  power  of  naAtttoe  j 
limited,  and  that  under  certain  oonditiaDStkr 
will  is  powerless  to  resist  This  he  oils  onv 
necessity.  He  argued,  too,  that  Gotf a  iT- 
knowledge  is  inconsistent  with  an  abseoof  i 
necessity  in  man's  choice.  The  Unitanci* 
and  Rationalists  are  credited  with  exUiLsirriT 
holding  strong  views  in  favour  of  Keoesau 

ITeorology  [Or.  neeros, «  desd."  anl  k < 
"  a  discourse  ]. — A  collection  of  sccooBt  i 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  deceased  penou.  ^'• 
lished  soon  after  their  death.  Alto  t  li^  - 
the  deceased  members  or  bene&don  d  a: 
religious  community. 

ITecromanoy  [Ghr.  nekros,  "deai'isi 
manteia,  «*  divinatton  "].— The  art  of  kt^: 
future  events  by  conversing  with  the  dni 
It  originated  in  the  East,  and  amongS  t 
Greeks  it  was  said  to  have  been  the  inreat^' 
of  Orpheus.  Theasalv  was  the  chief  p^- 
where  it  was  practised,  and  it  wis  oonn^  '"^ 
there  with  many  horrible  rites.  A  disf^'^ 
class  of  people  called  Psyeha^o^  "evokir-  » 
spirits,'*  made  it  their  profeeaon.  It«  p»  -^ 
is  condemned  in  the  Old  Te^ment,  when  » 
have  a  singular  instance  of  it  in  the  8tr>n  i 
the  witch  of  Endor.  With  the  establUhs^-^' 
of  Christianity  by  Coostantine,  necMw^ ' 
was  strictly  forbidden.  It  is  rtiU  p«*^* 
by  some  of  the  negro  tribes  in  Vfesirr. 
Africa.  Traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  ib  •• 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  poems.  In  -  - 
own  days,  some  persons  in  the  X^nM  ^^'^ 
calling  themselves  spirituaii*tsy  fKi^  '' 
table-turning  and  spirit-rapping  tohoUft^* 
verse  with  the  spirit- world. 

ireotarilU.~-Saccessor  of  Grmry  >' J 
anzen  as  Patriarch  of  Constantiiiopk  m  ""* 
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ad  prodeoevor  of  St.  GhryBostom.  He 
uvemed  the  Church  with  great  piety  and 
lodeiatioiL  Sinoe  the  NoTatian  heremes 
lere  had  bean  a  special  penitential  priest  to 
L-ceive  the  oonfeafdone  of  those  who  had 
inned  deeply  after  baptism,  bat  several 
buses  had  stepped  in,  and  Neotaiius  abolished 
hem, 

VectariuSt  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  from 
660-72,  wrote  a  preface  to  Mogila's  Con- 
cssion  in  1662,  a  declaration  affamst  Home, 
nd  a  Greek  treatise  against  tne  theses  on 
^apol  Supremacy,  published  in  Palestine  to 
ucvert  the  Greeks  to  the  Bomish  Church. 

Veft  Felix  [h.  1798,  d.  1829],  was  a 
ativc  of  Greneva,  who  was  trained  as  a  soldier 
ill  he  was  converted  during  the  religious 
irival  of  his  native  city,  and  having  been 
rdained  in  London,  in  1823,  went  to  the 
lautes-Alpes,  where  he  preached  to  the 
Valdenaes,  who  had  gpreatly  degenerated  in 
iiith  and  morals.  His  life  v^as  a  very  noble 
ud  i«elf -sacrificing  one,  and  his  labours  were 
nuch  ble^jsed. 

"S^Hapnif  BoBERT. — One  of  the  large  and 
goodly  hst  of  English  laymen  who  have  done 
loble  service  to  the  Church  by  their  example 
nd  writings.  He  was  bom  in  London,  1666, 
n^uated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
a  1680  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
xKriety.  He  was  intimate  with  Halley,  with 
I'hom  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  He 
pent  his  life  chiefly  in  writing.  He  refused 
o  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King 
A'illiam,  and  remained  a  Nonjuror  till  1709. 
ie  died  at  Kensington,  Jan.  16th,  1716, 
raving  much  money  for  the  poor.  His  diief 
irorks  are— Zi/»  of  Bishop  Bull;  Pruetiee  of 
True  DtTotioH  ;  Companumfor  the  FestivaU  and 
FnHt  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  still 
he  beet  book  on  the  subject ;  The  Life  and 
^'ntinge  of  William  KettleweU ;  letters  to 
Or.  Clarke  on  the  Trinity;  and  The  Whole 
Vuty  of  a  Christian. 

Veology.    [Rationalism.] 

VoonomiaJUl  [Or.  neos,  "new,"  and 
iwjwi,  "law**]. — The  name  applied  to  the  views 
^t  some  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
^Dtury,  who  asserted  that  the  old  Law  was 
ntirely  abolished,  and  that  Christianity  was 
he  new  Law  which  had  taken  its  place.  It 
^u  one  of  the  many  controversies  in  which 
harges  of  Antinomianism  were  brought  on 
*ne  side  and  Legalism  on  the  other.  The 
SKinomians,  while  expressing  their  belief  in 
'Election,  added  that  "  the  very  elect  are  not 
»en<»na]ly  justified  until  they  receive  Christ, 
nit  remain  condemned;  that  there  is  a  full 
>ffer  of  pardon  and  glory  u^n  the  terms  of 
hf^  Gospel  to  all  who  hear  it,  and  that  God 
hfTchy  requires  them  to  comply  with  the 
aid  terms."  The  principal  teacher  to  whom 
f*'  name  Neonomian  was  applied  was  Danibl 

^'iLLUMS  [q.T.]. 
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ITeopliytes  [Or.  "newly  planted"]  was  a 
term  used  in  the  primitive  Church  for  converts 
who  had  been  recently  baptised.  Neophytes 
could  not  hold  any  offices  in  the  Church ;  but 
when  any  enter  the  Roman  Church  they 
sometimes  do  so  under  special  privileges  from 
the  Pope.  The  name  was  also  given  to  those 
who  had  been  newly  received  amongst  the 
clergy  or  into  any  rengious  order. 

ITeiKPlatoiiimi. — ^A  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  became  prominent  in  Alexandria 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Am- 
monius  Saocas  [i.e,  the  sack-bearer],  so-called 
from  his  having  been  in  former  years  a  carrier, 
was  at  that  tune  the  chief  teacher  of  this 
school.  But  long  before  this,  Philo  Judseus, 
a  contemporary  of  Christ,  had  prepared  the 
way,  and,  by  some,  is  regarded  as  the  first  of 
the  Neo-Platonists.  The  chief  aim  of  this 
school  was  to  popularise  and  revive  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  by  showing  that  all  that  was 
true  in  current  systems  of  philosophy  was  in 
harmony  with  Platonism.  At  Alexandria  every 
system  of  philosophy  and  every  religious  sect 
luid  its  representatives;  Ammonius  Saccas 
taught  that  all  these  were  derived  from  one 
ori^n^iiAl  and  perfect  standard  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Egyptians 
by  Hermes,  and  had  been  preserved  in  its 
puri^  by  Plato.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
mysticism  of  Egypt  with  the  speculations  of 
Piato  formed  the  basis  of  Neo-Platonism ; 
and  with  it  were  blended  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle  and  of  the  existmg  philosophies. 
Ammonius,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
Christian,  held  that  Christ  was  a  great  and 
wise  teacher;  but  that  His  followers  were 
misled,  and  had  corrupted  His  teaching  b}' 
spurious  additions,  such  as  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  and  other  doctrines. 

Christ,  he  said,  would  be  favourable  to  Neo- 
Platonism,  for  He  came  to  check  error,  but 
not  to  abolish  the  true  standard  of  philosophy. 
Hence  Neo-Platonism  as  taught  by  Ammonius 
was  hostile  to,  and  became  the  powerful  rival 
of,  Christianity.  Other  prominent  teachers  in 
this  school  were  Numenius,  a  Jew,  Longinus, 
and  Plotinus,  and  a  powerful  patron  was  found 
in  Julian  the  Apostate.  Plotmus  consolidated 
Neo-Platonism,  and  reduced  it  to  a  definite 
system.  The  Supreme  Being,  according  to 
this  school,  was  a  mystical  Trinity,  con- 
sisting of  unity,  or  Primitive  Light,  the 
source  of  all  thongs ;  intelligenee ;  and  soul, 
from  which  emanated  all  the  souls  of  men 
and  animals.  The  souls  of  men  were  con- 
sidered to  be  kept  in  their  bodies  as  in  a 
prison,  and  hence  self-denial  and  asceticism 
were  enjoined  as  a  means  towards  the  release 
of  the  soul,  and  its  rise  above  earthly  things. 
The  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Plotinus  was 
Porphyry;  in  his  time  Neo-Platonism  be- 
came strongly  hostile  to  Christianity.  Their 
last  great  teacher  was  Proclus,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  who  lived  about  460.    In  619  th« 
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Emperor  JuBtiniAn  arbitrarily  dosed  their 
school  at  Alexandria,  and  dispersed  their 
followers,  and  by  abont  the  middle  of  the 
century  they  had  disappeared  altogether.  But 
their  system  has  greatly  influenced  Chris- 
tianity in  all  ages.  Origen  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius  Saccas.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  other  divines,  may  be  styled  Christian 
Neo-Platonists,  in  that  they,  like  Ammonius, 
sought  to  find  out  what  was  true  in  Platonism, 
and  in  every  philosophy ;  and  then  to  show 
that  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  Christian 
faith.  Truth,  it  was  recognised,  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  sect  or  system.  Thus 
Clement,  in  his  Strom,  i.  7,  writes:  "By 
philosophy,  I  mean  not  Stoic,  Platonic,  Epi- 
curean, or  Peripatetic  theories,  but  all  sound 
teaching  of  the  collective  schools,  all  precepts 
of  virtue  that  have  connection  with  religious 
knowledge.*'  At  the  Reformation,  Neo- 
Platonism  flourished  for  a  time,  especially  in 
Florence. 

ITeoty  St.,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  saint  of 
great  holiness  and  learning,  who  resided  first 
at  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  in  Cornwall, 
on  the  spot  where  the  present  St.  Neot*8  was 
afterwards  erected.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a 
g^reat  influence  over  King  Alfred,  to  whom  he 
was  a  kinsman.  He  died  on  July  31st,  about 
822. 

ITepotism  [Lat.  nepos,  "a  nephew"].— 
The  practice  among  ecclesiastics  of  conferring 
honours,  titles,  or  privileges  upon  members  of 
their  family. 

Nexiy  St.  Philip,  founder  of  the  Oratorians, 
descended  from  two  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Tuscany,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1515. 
When  he  -was  eighteen  he  went  to  his  uncle, 
^ho  was  a  merchtuit  living  at  St.  Germans,  near 
Mount  Cassino.  It  was  intended  that  Philip 
should  become  his  heir,  but  the  ^outh  feared 
being  led  away  to  a  love  of  dissipation,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Galeotto  Gaccia.  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  his  fame  for  learning 
and  for  purity  of  life  became  very  great.  He 
ate  only  once  a  day,  and  his  food  was  gene- 
rally^ bread  and  water.  He  was  the  disciple 
and  intimate  friend  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
[BoBBOMBo],  and  under  him  did  many  works 
of  charity.  In  1548,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  confessor  Persiano  Rosa,  he  founded  the 
famous  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  TVinity 
in  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour  del  Campo  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  1551  he  wa« 
ordained  priest,  and  joined  the  community  of 
St.  Jerome,  which  had  received  the  name  of 
**  The  Charity."  In  1664  he  formed  those  who 
had  joined  him  in  the  care  of  the  hospitals, 
and  who  numbered  about  twenty,  into  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratorians,  so  called 
because  they  assembled  for  prayers  in  the 
oratory  or  chapel  every  morning  and  evening. 
The  society  obtained  the  approbation  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  gave  to  them  the  church 


of  "  Our  Lady  of  Valiioella,"  of  which  xhtj 
took  possession  in  1 583.  The  Oratorians  sono 
spread  all  over  Italy,  and  were  mtrodoe^ 
into  France  in  1631.  St  Philip  died  Mat 
26th,  1595.  He  was  canonised  by  Fo^ 
Gregory  X.  in  1622. 

The  Oratorians  were  established  in  FnuKr 
in  1611,  to  the  great  diagust  of  the  JeraiU. 
The  Order  increased,  however,  until  the  Kt'^> 
lution,  when  it  went  down  rapidly ;  bat  has  bees 
revived  of  late  years.  The  first  ccmgregmtics 
in  England  was  established  at  Birmin^Axn  in 
1847  by  Dr.  J.  H.  (since  Cardinal)  ^ew^aD. 
and  in  1849  F.  W.  Faber  set  up  another  jX 
Brompton.  The  church  which  they  h^xv 
since  built  on  that  site  is  one  of  tlie  mo^t 
magnificent  in  London. 

ITdrOp  Persecution  of,  took  place  a^s. 
64,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Emperor's  reigp. 
In  July  of  that  year  a  fire  brake  out  in 
Rome,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Palatine  Hill 
and  raged  for  some  days,  so  that  two-thiiU? 
of  the  city  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Manyle- 
lieved  that  Nero  himself  was  the  cause  of 
the  fire,  and,  though  there  ia  no  evidence  Xv 
prove  it,  it  is  possible,  from  the  fact  d 
his  cruelty  of  disposition  and  his  desire  ftc 
increased  magnificence  in  the  boildingf  of 
Rome.  He  endeavoured  to  allay  sospiciuD  by 
kindness  to  all  who  suifered  from  the  fire^&ad 
laid  the  blame  on  the  Christians,  whom  bt- 
caused  to  be  persecuted  with  great  violemv. 
Some  were  torn  asunder  by  wild  bessU. 
others  were  crucified,  and  some  were  ooTBred 
with  pitch  or  other  inflammable  material  aai 
set  up  on  poles  to  light  the  gardens  of  thr 
Emperor's  palace.    [Peksecutions.] 

ITestoriaiul. — Followers  of  Nestorittf. 
who  was  Bishop  of  Constantinople  from  4^S 
to  431.  Formerly  a  monk  of  Antioch,  vb<j 
had  gained  some  reputation  as  a  echala: 
and  orator,  he  was  nominated  to  the  See  c<f 
Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Theodoshs. 
and  readily  elected  by  the  cler^  and  people, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  distractions  caused  by 
the  claims  of  two  rival  'ConsiantinopoHtas 
candidates— Produs  and  PhiHp  of  Side.  He 
began  his  episcopal  career  by  showing  biic- 
self  extremely  zealous  for  the  extirpatioii  cf 
heresy.  After  denouncing  heretics  in  no 
moderate  terms  in  a  sermon  preached  on  tbr 
day  of  his  installation,  he  proceeded  to  actiw 
persecution  of  the  Arians  and  other  sects,  snd 
prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  publish  a  serere 
edict  against  them.  But  it  was  not  Ion? 
before  Neetorius  himself  was  accused  of 
heretical  views  concerning  the  nature  of  our 
LorcL  Many  eminent  divines,  especially  thoe*' 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  m  their  aotl 
against  Arianism,  had  been  led  to  inflrteo 
strongly  upon  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Sariooi. 
as  almost  to  exclude  the  idea  of  his  human 
nature;  and  to  assert  of  him  as  God  tbtt 
which  could  strictly  only  be  said  of  him  a« 
man.    For  example,  God  was  said  to  hare 
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\>eexi  iMrQ,  to  hare  suffered,  and  died.    This 
UnidexKj  waa  strongly  condemned  in  a  sermon 
{•n^acbed  at  Constantinople  by  Anastasius,  a 
^vvesbyter  whom  Nestorius  had  brought  with 
him   &om  Antioch.    Anastasius  particularly 
attacked  the  use  of  the  term  Theotokoa  (Bearer, 
OT  M.otiier  of  Ood),  which  had  been  applied  to 
the  Virgin  Maiy  by  Athanasius  and  others, 
lind  was  then  in  general  use.    Nestorius  sup- 
Vort^  these  ^iews  of  Anastasius  in  numerous 
M-rDCLOHB^  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  he 
:caintained  that  it  was  not  allowable  to  affirm 
tl^t  Ood  was  bom,  or  that  man  may  be  wor- 
shipped; and  proposed  to  replace  the  word 
The&tokot  (which,  however,  he  admitted  in  a 
c^rTUdiL  sense)  bv  Christotokoty  i.e.  Mother  of 
Chriat,  urging  mat  since  both  natures  were 
united  in  Christ,  this  term  would  express  all 
the  meaning  that  the  older  term  was  meant  to 
convey.     These  sermons  caused  a  great  com- 
moticm  in  Constantinople.    Proclus  and  others 
-v^hesn^itly    opposed   Nestorius,  some    even 
going-  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  throw  him  into 
the  sea ;  the  Bishop,  for  his  part,  retaliated 
\i^  deposing,  banishing,  or  whipping  such  of 
his  opponents  as  were  under  his  authority. 
The  controversy  spread,  and  soon   reached 
iLigypt,  where  a  number  of  monks  adopted 
Nestozian  Tiews.     Cyni  of  Alexandria,  be- 
coming aware  of  the  dispute,  entered  the  lists 
&&  the  opponent  of  Nestorius,  and  the  con- 
troversy  between  the  two  Bishops,  inflamed  by 
the  staiiding  rivalry  of  their  Sees,  assumed 
\eTy   much   the   complexion  of  a  personal 
quarreL     Cyril  enlisted  the  aid  of  Celestine, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  addressed  several  letters 
to  Nestorius,  the  most  important  of  which 
contained  twelve  anathemas,  to  which  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  called  upon  to 
fubacribe.      Nestorius  answered  by  sending 
back  twelve  counter-anathemas. 

At  length  a  General  Council  was  called  at 
Ephesns  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  settle 
the  vexed   questions,    a.d.    431.     John    of 
Antiodi    and    other  Eastern    bishops   were 
unable  to  reach  Ephesus  at  the  lime  appointed, 
owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.    Never- 
theless,  the  Anti-Nestorians    determined   to 
open  the  Council,  and  a  session  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Cyril.    Nestorius  was  three 
times  cited  to  appear,  but,  with  his  sufEra^ans, 
be  refused  to  obey  in  the  absence  of  the 
Orientals.     After  the  third  citation  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  in  his  absence,  and  Nes- 
torins  condemned  and  deposed  *^  in  the  name 
of  our   Lord  Jesus  Chnst  whom  he  hath 
blasphemed.''    The  Emperor  at  first  refused 
to  ratify  this  sentence,  but  extensive  bribery 
brought  his  Court  over  to  the  side  of  Cyril, 
and  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  confirm 
the  deposition,  and  coo  sent  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  Maximian,  a  monk,  to  the  bishopric  of 
Constantinople.     Nestorius  was  banished  to 
^ia  monastery  at  Antioch,  where  he  remained 
till  434.    Maximian  dying  in  that  year,  the 
Nestorian  party  urged  the  restoration  of  their 


leader,  and  the  disturbance  thus  caused  was 
so  serious,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
banished  for  life  to  the  Great  Oasis.  Here 
he  was  taken  captive  by  a  wild  people  called 
the  BlemmysB,  who  devastated  the  Oasis. 
On  being  released  by  these  captors,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  an  officer  of  the  Emperor  in 
Egypt,  under  whose  treatment  he  died  [about 
A.D.  4401. 

The  followers  of  Nestorius,  being  driven 
from  the  empire,  wandered  eastward,  and 
settled  in  Persia,  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Malabar 
and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  India.  In  the 
sixth  century  Nestorianism  became  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  Persia,  and  all  other  forms 
of  Christianity  were  forbidden.  The  absence 
of  continuous  written  history  prevents  us 
from  knowing  accurately  the  course  of  the 
Nestorian  Churdi.  That  they  existed  in 
China  in  the  8th  century  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  tiie  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century  found 
there  a  monument  set  up  by  them  in  781.  In 
1258  twenty-five  Metropolitans  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  of 
Bagdad.  In  the  primacy  of  Archbishop  Tait, 
repeated  applications  having  been  made  by 
the  Nestorian  Christians  for  instruction  and 
help,  under  isolation  and  oppression,  Dr. 
Cutts  was  sent  out  to  report  on  their  con- 
dition. They  have  had,  at  least,  the  courage 
of  their  faith,  however  ignorant  they  may 
have  been.  Education  has  been  more  than 
once  offered  them  by  other  Churches  which  had 
a  purpose  behind— namely,  to  proselytise  them 
to  their  own  views — a  somewhat  imgenerous 
method,  and  one  which  they  greatly  resent. 
The  wisest  suggestion  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  witii  respect  to  them  is,  that  means 
should  be  afforded  of  procuring  their  union 
with  the  Eastern  Church,  as  represented  by 
the  orthodox  Patriarchs.  If  Eastern  Chris- 
tians could  be  brought  to  understand  one 
another  better,  and  to  see  that  their  separation 
is  largely  owing  to  misrepresentations  and 
misunderstandings,  a  great  benefit  wculd 
accrue  to  Christianity.  It  would  present  an 
unbroken  front  to  the  reviving  fanaticism  of 
Islam,  which  threatens  even  yet  to  disturb 
very  seriously  the  course  of  civilisation.  And 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  English  Church 
to  be  privileged  thus  to  be  the  peacemaker. 
A  mission  to  them,  set  on  foot  by  Archbishop 
Benson,  has  sent  back  a  most  interesting 
report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Guardian 
newspaper  for  Sept.  14th  and  28th,  1886 
Hie  object  of  this  mission  was  to  exhibit  the 
doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  its  harmony  with  the  Catholic  antiquity 
which  they  claim,  combined  with  learning  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  mission,  as  the  report 
shows,  was  received  with  the  most  hearty 
welcome. 

ITewcastlef  Bishopric  of. — This  dio- 
eese  was  foimded  in  May,  1882,  its  first 
bishop  being  the  Bight  Rev.  Ernest  Roland 
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Wilberforce.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  Sees  of 
Durham  and  Carlisle,  and  comprises  the 
entire  county  of  Northumberland,  the  town 
and  coimty  it  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  part  of 
Cumberland.  It  has  171  benefices.  The 
officials  of  the  diocese  are  two  archdeacons, 
the  vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Newcastle, 
and  seventeen  minor  canons.  The  income  of 
the  See  is  £3,500  a  year. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  supplies 
the  place  of  a  cathedral,  was  consecrated  by 
Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1091.  It 
was  burned  down  in  1216,  and  there  are  traces 
of  its  first  rebuilding ;  the  present  structure 
of  the  nave,  however,  dates  from  1369,  and 
portions  of  it  were  not  built  till  1474.  The 
style  is  Decorated  and  Early  Perpendicular. 
It  contains  nine  side-chapels  or  chantries.  It 
was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  between 
1873  and  1877. 

N«WC0m6«  William,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  was  bom  in  1729.  He  was  educated 
at  Abingdon  Grammar  School,  and  thence 
went  to  Oxford  in  1763.  In  1766  he  became 
a  D.D.  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
who  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  whence  he  was  successively  pre- 
ferred to  Oasory  in  1773,  Waterford  in  1779, 
and  to  Armagh  in  1796.    He  died  in  1800. 

Archbishop  Newcome  was  one  of  the 
eminent  divmes  of  the  liberal  school  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  an  assiduous 
Biblical  student,  and  wrote  many  valuable 
works,  as  Harmony  of  the  QotpeU,  Obtervationt 
on  Our  ZomTa  Conduct  eu  a  J)ivine  Inttruetor 
and  on  the  Excellence  of  Hit  Moral  Character^ 
New  Versiom  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Frophett  and 
of  Ezekiel,  A  Review  of  the  Chief  DifieuUiee 
in  the  Gospel  Hietory  relating  to  Our  Lord^e 
Mesurreetion^  and  An  Historical  View  of  the 
English  Biblical  Translations  from  1526- 
1776.  The  best  of  these  is  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  which  contains  much  useful 
criticism  and  valuable  information.  It  led  to 
a  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley  on  the  dura- 
tion of  our  Lord's  ministry,  Bishop  Newcome 
arguing  for  three  years,  while  Dr.  Priestley 
limited  the  time  to  one  year. 

ITew  Connexion  Baptists.  [Bapt- 
ists.] 

ITow  Connexion  Kethodists.  [Mb- 

TH0DI6TS.] 

New  Jemsalem  CHnrch.— A  society 
that  was  founded  by  the  followers  of  Swbdbn- 
BOBO  [q.y.],  and  so  called  because  they  hold 
that  their  Church  is  the  "New  Jerusalem" 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  December,  1 783,  five  persons  met  together 
in  London  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  for 
admirers  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  and  these 
continued  to  meet  at  intervals,  and  by  April, 
1787,  they  had  increased  their  number  to 


thirty,  and  resolved  to  form  m  aociety. 
Amongst  the  first  disciples  were  two  ckrer* 
men  of  the  Church  of  England,  Thooiu 
Hartley  and  John  Clowes,  also  two  We«- 
leyan  preachers.  The  foUawiiig  is  a  oopj 
of  the  Articles  of  Faith  held  by  the  Ntv 
Church,  not  indeed  written  by  Swadenbors. 
but  drawn  up  at  the  Annual  Confecence  ol 
Ministers  ana  Laymen. 

The  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  New  Church, 
signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Beve- 
lation,  are  these : — 

"  1.  That  JehoTAh God, the Grator aad Pitmire 
of  heaven  and  esrth,  is  Lore  ItMlf,  and  Wi«daB 
Itself,  or  Good  Itwlf  and  Trnth  Itself ;  that  fl«  a 
one,  both  in  EsMooe  and  in  Petvon,  fa  whan. 
navertheleas,  is  the  Dirine  Trinity  of  Faih«r.  Soa. 
and  HoW  Spirit,  which  are  the  cawatfal  Diriaitj. 
the  Dinne  Hnmanitr,  and  the  XMrine  Pxoeeediiuu 
answering  to  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  openDre 
energy  in  man.  And  that  the  Ijoxd  and  Sanoor 
Jesa^  Christ  ia  that  God. 

**2.  That  Jehovah  God  hhnaelf  deaesndad  trie 
heaven  as  Divine  Truth,  which  is  the  Wotd,  aod 
took  upon  Him  Human  nature  for  the  pmpoee  of 
removing  from  man  the  powen  of  hell,  and  iwinr- 
ing  to  order  aU  things  m  the  Smntnal  worhL  and 
idl  things  in  Uke  Church.  That  He  removed  froa 
man  the  powers  of  hell,  by  comhats  agaiast  sad 
victoriee  over  them,  in  which  ronasted  the  grtat 
work  of  Redemption.  That  by  the  aame  acta,  wbidi 
were  His  temptations,  the  last  of  which  warn  th« 
Passion  of  the  Cross,  He  united,  in  His  Hamaaitj. 
Divine  truth  to  Divine  good,  or  Divine  wisdom  to 
Divine  love,  and  bo  retamed  into  Hia  Divmitf  a 
which  He  was  from  etemi^,  together  with  and  n 
His  Glorified  Humanity;  whence  He  for  ever  kaepi 
the  infernal  powers  in  snl^ectian  to  Hiaself .  And 
that  all  who  believe  in  Him  with  the  understaadiaiE. 
from  Uie  heart,  and  live  accordingly,  will  be  saved 

**  8.  That  the  Sacred  ScriptuTV,  or  Word  of  God, 
is  Divine  Truth  Itself  containing  a  S^rizitaa]  weem 
heretofove  unknown,  whence  it  is  Dinaeiy  im^rad 
and  tholy  in  every  srllAble,  as  well  as  a  literal  Msja 
which  is  the  basisof  its  spiiitoal  sense,  sad  in  wkieh 
Divine  Truth  is  in  its  fnfatees,  its  saaetitT,  and  xti 
Thus,  that  it  is  aocommodatod  totoe  q^fnv- 
both  of  angela  and  man.  That  the  ^intai] 
and  natural  senses  are  united  by  coriespffladeno**. 
like  soul  and  body,  every  natural  eipwasioa  and 
image  answering  to,  and  inolnding,  a  sairitaal  sad 
Divme  idea.  And  thus,  tiiat  the  Woid  is  the 
medium  of  communicatioa  with  hsavca,  sad  oi 
conjunction  with  the  Lord. 

"4.  That  the  government  of  the  Lord's  Drriae 
Love  and  Wiadom  ia  the  Divine  Providenos*.  wkieb 
is  universal,  ezeroiaed  aooording  to  caitda  ix«d 
laws  of  order,  and  extending  to  the  mJiratert  par* 
tloulars  of  the  life  of  all  men,  both  of  the  good  sad 
oftheeviL  That  in  all  its  opemtions  it  haa  leapert 
to  what  ia  infinite  and  eternal,  and  makes  no  aoooaat 
of  things  transitory  but  as  they  are  sabservwaS  to 
eternal  ends ;  thus,  that  it  mainly  coaaists,  witk 
man,  in  the  connection  of  things  temponl  ^^ 
things  eternal ;  for  that  the  continual  aim  of  th« 


Lord,  bv  Hia  Divine  Providence,  ia  to  joiB  aaa  to 
Himself,  and  Himself  to  man,  tlxat  He  tu^  beahl* 
to  give  hui  the  feUdtiea  of  eternal  life.   And  that 


the' laws  of  pemussion  are  also  the  laws  of  the 
Divine  Providence ;  aince  evil  cannot  be  preveatsd 
without  destroying  the  nature  of  man  as  aaaecoimtr 
able  agent ;  and  because,  alao,  it  cannot  be  revom 
unleaa  it  be  known,  and  cannot  be  kaowa  mueiitt 
appear.  Thus,  that  no  evil  is  permitted  bat  to  pre- 
vent a  greater ;  and  all  ia  overruled  by  tbeLdrdi 
Divine  Providence  for  the  greatest  possiUe  r«»- . 
**5.  That  man  ia  not  life,  but  only  a  reoipeot  of 
life  from  the  Lord,  who.  as  Be  is  Love  Itaatf.  avl 
Wisdom  Itself,  is  also  Life  Ifa-eM:  which  Ufa  te 
communicated  by  influx  to  all  ia  tbe  spintoil 
world,  whether  betoaging  to  heaven  or  to  hsll,  nd 
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0  all  i&  the  aataxal  world:  bat  is  reoelTad  dif- 
sKnUj  hj  «Tet7  one,  Mooraiiig  to  hiB  qaaUtj  and 
onseqaeat  atate  of  reception. 

"6.  That  man,  dnriny  hia  abode  in  the  world,  is. 
s  to  his  spirit,  in  the  midat  between  heaven  and 
tdl,  acted  npon  by  inflaenoea  from  both,  and  thna 
•  kqtt  io  a  state  of  spiritual  equilibrium  between 
Qod  and  STil ;  in  oonaeqnence  of  which  he  enjoys 
rae  will,  or  freedom  of  choice,  in  spiritoal  things 
s  well  as  in  natnraL  and  poesesaea  the  capacity  of 
ither  turninff  himaelf  to  the  Lord  and  His  kingdom, 
T  turning  himself  away  from  the  Lord,  and  oou- 
lecting  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
knd  that,  onkas  man  had  such  freedom  of  choice, 
he  Word  would  be  of  no  use,  the  Church  would  be 
mere  name,  man  would  poaaeas  nothing  by  virtue 
i  which  he  could  be  conjoined  to  the  Lord,  and 
b«  caase  of  eril  would  be  chargeable  on  God  Him* 
elf. 

"7.  That  man  at  this  di^  is  bom  into  evil  of  all 
isdn,  or  with  tendencies  towards  it.  That,  there- 
ore,  in  order  to  hia  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
te  mast  b«  regenerated  or  created  anew ;  which 
Teat  work  is  effected  in  a  proareeaive  manner,  by 
he  Lord  alone,  by  charity  and  faith  aa  mediums 
taring  man's  cooperation.  That  as  all  men  are  re- 
teemed,  all  men  are  capable  of  being  rMenerated, 
3kd  coniisqiiently  saved,  every  one  aucoraing  to  his 
itate.  And  that  the  regenerated  man  ia  m  com- 
aanion  with  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  the  unre- 
reoerate  with  the  spirits  of  hell.  But  that  no  one 
4  condemned  for  hereditary  evil,  any  fhrther  than 
Id  he  makes  it  hia  own  by  actual  life  ;  whence  all 
vho  die  in  infant  are  saved,  special  means  being 
}roTided  by  the  Xord  in  the  other  life  for  that 
'inpofle. 

"B.  That  repentance  is  the  first  beginning  of  the 
Hkorck  in  man;  and  that  it  conaista  in  a  man's 
'xamining  himself,  both  in  regard  to  hia  deeds  and 
lu  intentiona,  in  knowing  and  acknowledging  his 
«aa,  eoafesatng  them  before  Uie  Lord,  supplicating 
aim  for  aid,  and  beginning  a  new  life.  That  to  this 
ad,  all  evils,  whether  of  affeotioo,  of  thought,  or 
tl  life,  ate  to  be  abhorred  and  shunned  as  sins 
^axast  Qod,  and  because  they  proceed  from  infernal 
pirita,  who  in  the  aggregate  are  called  the  Devil 
iod  Satan ;  and  that  good  affections,  good  thoughts, 
nd  good  aetioiis  are  to  be  cherished  and  performed 
kecaaaeth^  are  of  Ood  and  from  Gk)d.  That  these 
bingi  are  to  be  done  by  man  aa  of  himself :  never- 
luiless,  under  the  acknowledgment  and  belief  tliat 
t  ia  from  the  Lord,  operating  in  him  and  by  him. 
That  m  far  aa  man  shuns  evils  aa  sins,  so  tu  they 
n  removed,  remitted,  or  forgiven ;  so  far  also  he 
toes  good,  not  from  himaelf,  but  from  the  Lord ; 
lad  in  the  same  degree  he  loves  truth,  baa  faith, 
ad  ia  a  spiritual  man.  And  that  the  Decalogue 
caches  what  evils  are  sins. 

"9.  That  Charity,  Faith,  and  Good  Works  are 
mitedly  neoeaaaiy  to  man' s  ful vation ;  smoe  charity 
mhont  faith  ia  not  spiritual  but  natural ;  and  faith 
r.thoot  charity  is  not  living  but  dead;  and  both  cha- 
tty and  faith,  without  good  works,  are  merely  mental 
od  perishable  things,  because  without  oee  or  fixed- 
><»«.  And  that  nothing  of  faith,  of  charity,  or  of 
rood  works  is  of  man.  but  that  all  ia  of  the  Lord, 
Ad  all  the  merit  ia  His  alone. 

"  la  That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are 
si^Taments  of  Divine  institution,  and  are  to  be 
■ennanentlv  obeerved;  Baptism  being  an  external 
D«diam  of  mtroduction  into  the  Church,  and  a  sign 
^pnsentative  of  man's  purification  and  regenera- 
lon;  and  the  Holy  Supper  being  an  external 
o«<iinm,  to  those  who  receive  it  worthily,  of  intro- 

Qction,  as  to  spirit,  into  heaven,  and  of  conjuno- 
tott  with  the  Lord,  of  which  also  it  ia  a  sign  and 
«ai. 

"  U.  That  immediately  after  death,  which  is  only 
potting  off  of  the  material  body,  never  to  be  re- 
amed, man  rises  again  in  a  spfaritoal  or  snbatan- 
uu  body,  in  which  he  continues  to  live  to  eternity ; 
3  heaven,  if  his  ruling  affeotionB,  and  thence  his 
'«.  have  been  good ;  and  in  heU,  if  hia  ruling  aflec- 
>op«,  and  thence  his  life,  have  been  evil 
12.  That  now  ia  tihe  time  of  the  Second  Advent 

1  the  Lord,  which  ia  a  coming,  not  in  Person, 


but  in  the  power  and  glory  of  His  Holy  Word. 
That  it  is  attended,  like  Hia  first  coming,  with  the 
restoration  to  order  of  all  things  in  the  spiritual 
world,  where  the  wonderful  Divine  operation,  com- 
monly expected  under  the  name  of  the  Laat  Judge- 
ment, hu  in  consequence  been  performed;  and 
with  the  preparing  of  the  way  for  a  New  Church 
on  the  earth,  the  ttrat  Chriatian  Church  having  spi- 
ritually  oome  to  its  end  of  consummation,  through 
evils  of  fife  and  errors  oi  doctrine,  ss  foretold  by 
the  Lord  in  the  Goapela.  And  that  this  New  or 
Second  Chriatian  Church,  which  wiU  be  the  Crown 
of  all  Churches,  and  will  stand  forever,  ia  what  was 
repreaentatively  aeen  by  John,  when  he  beheld  the 
holv  dty.  New  Jerusalem,  deaoending  from  God  oat 
of  heaven,  prepared  aa  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
huaband." 

The  g^eneral  affain  of  the  New  Church  are 
adminifltered  by  a  conference  of  mimstero 
and  laymen.  Its  principal  societies  for  spread- 
ing its  doctrines  are  the  "Swedenborg  Print- 
ing Society/'  established  in  1810,  and  the 
.  "  Missionary  and  Tract  Society,"  established 
in  1821.  Its  disciples  are  found  now  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom;  its  first  minister  in 
America  was  ordained  in  1798,  since  which 
time  it  has  made  great  progress. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  England 
about  seventy-five  societies,  twelve  of  which 
are  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood;  they 
are  governed  by  a  Conference,  which  meets 
annually,  and  is  composed  of  ministers  and 
representatives  of  the  societies.  In  America, 
where  there  is  a  still  g^reater  number  of 
societies,  they  have  a  general  convention 
composed  of  eleven  associations  and  six 
societies.  They  have  also  societies  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Australia,  and  Africa. 

Newton,  Sxe  Isaac  [b.  at  Woolsthorpe, 
Lincolnshire,  1642;  rf.  in  London,  1727].— The 
greatest  mathematician  England  has  produced. 
In  spite  of  feeble  health  he  made  great  pro- 
gress in  mechanics  and  mathematics;  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1660, 
became  a  Fellow  in  1667,  and  two  years  later 
was  appointed  Lucadan  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. In  1699  he  became  Master  of  the 
Mint,  and  continued  to  hold  the  ofilce  till 
his  death.  The  wonderful  discoveries  by 
which  he  has  gained  for  himself  lasting  fame 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life ;  but  it  is  not  with  these  that  we  have 
to  do.  In  religion  he  was  deeply  earnest, 
but  displayed  a  tendency  towards  Arianism. 
He  was  devoted  to  Bible  study,  the  results 
of  which  he  published  in  his  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Kingdom$  Amended;  Observations 
on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  St,  John  :  and  a  Historical  Account  of  Tuh> 
Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture. 

ITewton,  John,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  well  known  as  the  friend 
of  William  Cowper,  was  bom  in  1726.  His 
mother,  who  was  a  Dissenter,  had  a  great 
wish  that  her  son  should  be  brought  up  to  be 
a  minister,  but  she  died  when  he  was  seven 
years  old.     This  made  a  great  change  in 
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Newton's  life,  for,  thoagh  his  father  and 
stepmother  were  kind  to  him,  they  had  no 
great  love  for  him.  At  ten  years  old  he 
left  school,  and  went  on  several  voyages 
with  his  father.  Ue  afterwards  was  for 
some  years  at  Alicant,  and  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  a  prospect  was  opened  for 
him  in  the  West  Indies,  but  before  starting 
he  went  to  Kent  on  business,  where  he  met 
and  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Catlett,  who  after- 
wards became  his  wife.  He  stayed  there  too 
long,  and  the  ship  sailed  without  him. 

Through  the  teaching  of  his  mother  he  had 
been  seriously  inclined  in  his  youth ;  but  he 
came  across  Shaftesbury's  Characteristica^ 
and  the  tendency  to  infidelity  which  the^ 
created  in  him  was  increased  by  an  evil 
companion,  and  for  a  few  years  he  lived  in 
vice  and  profanity.  He  went  to  Guinea, 
where  he  had  intended  to  make  his  fortune 
in  the  slave  trade,  but  he  mismanaged  his 
affairs  and  fell  into  great  poverty.  After 
two  years  of  misery  he  wrote  home,  and 
a  ship  was  sent  out  to  fetch  him.  On  the 
way  home  came  the  turning-point  of  his  life. 
There  was  a  storm,  the  i^ip  was  wrecked, 
and  the  crew  momentarily  expected  it  to  sink. 
Newton  was  frightened  as  his  past  life  rose 
up  before  him,  and  made  resolutions  which 
he  kept,  in  spite  of  one  relapse  when  he  was 
again  in  Africa,  but  a  fever  which  he  had 
there  again  convinced  him  of  his  sin.  During 
his  convalescence  he  studied  the  Bible, 
Divinity,  and  Latin.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  married,  early  in  1750,  to 
Mary  Catlett,  whom  he  had  now  loved  for 
seven  years.  He  used  to  say  that  the  thought 
of  her  had  some  influence  over  him,  even  at 
the  time  of  his  greatest  wickedness,  and  his 
married  life,  which  lasted  forty  years,  was 
very  happy. 

He  would  have  liked  now  to  give  up  his 
seafaring  life,  but  there  was  no  other  way  of 
earning  a  living  open  to  him.  It  was  some 
years  before  he  decided  on  entering  the 
ministry.  He  would  have  preferred  that  of 
the  Dissenters,  but  his  wife  persuaded  him 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  Qiurch  of  Eng- 
land, when  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1764, 
consented  to  ordain  him  to  the  curacy  of 
Olney.  He  only  received  £60  a  year,  so  found 
it  very  difficult  to  live;  but  Mr.  Thornton 
gave  him  £200  a  year  to  enable  him  to  do 
more  good  among  the  poor.  He  remained  at 
Olney  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  a  new 
gallery  had  to  be  added  to  the  church  to 
provide  for  the  increasing  congregation, 
and  the  number  of  communicants  became 
very  large.  It  was  here  that  his  friend- 
ship with  Cowper  began. 

In  1779  he  was  opposed  by  a  hostile  party 
in  the  town,  and  at  the  same  time  the  livings 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Wool- 
church  were  offered  him  by  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  ho  accepted  them.  There  he  preached 
assiduously,  generally  between  three  and  six 


sermons  a  week,  and  his  church  was  alvsys 
crowded.  He  had  not  a  good  deliverj.  but 
his  illustrations  were  very  apt,  and  his  weed.* 
struck  home  to  his  hearers. 

He  died  Dec  21st,  1807,  oontinoing  bk 
work  till  the  end.  He  wrote  a  good  dt^ 
the  chief  of  his  productions  being  the  -d</^*f .-. 
or  Ikfenee  of  Conformity^  the  Memoirs  uf  iL* 
Rev.  J.  Cowper,  and  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Giin.- 
shaw,  a  collection  of  his  letters  entitl-i 
Cardiphonia,  and  the  Olney  Symma,  whi.!i 
he  composed  in  conjunction  with,  his  fheoi 
Cowper. 

ITewton,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Dean  of  !?t. 
Paul's  and  Bishop  of  Bristol  [*.  at  Lich- 
field, 1704,  d.  1782].  He  was  educated  %: 
Westminster  School  and  then  entered  Tiinit  • 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  pxir^t 
in  1730.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  BisL«.» 
of  Bristol,  and  in  1768  Dean  of  St.  Paul  s. 
His  life  and  writings,  forming  six  volum-^. 
passed  into  two  editions.  The  volumes  ar 
thus  divided :  1,  Life  and  Parliamentary 
Speeches :  2  and  3,  Dissertations  on  the  Oil 
Testament  and  on  Moral  Subjects;  4,  Ser- 
mons; 5  and  6,  Dissertations  on  the  Ntv 
Testament,  and  five  Charges  on— [1]  readiti^ 
the  Scriptures,  [2]  the  increase  of  Popen. 
[3]  the  licentiousness  of  the  times,  [4]  tL; 
late  attempts  against  the  Church,  T']  * 
dissuasive  m>m  schism.  He  also  pobiiibH 
in  1749  an  edition  of  Milton's  Baradm  L* 
[2  vols.],  with  critical  notes,  and  a  life  of  i'^ 
author. 

ITew  Tdar,  Celebration  of.— Itseesu 
to  have  been  the  custom  of  most  of  the  ancii^'* 
nations  to  mark  the  first  day  of  the  yw 
with  rejoicings,  and  we  find  tokens  of  it 
among  the  Chinese,  Romans,  Jews,  EgyptiviN 
etc.  In  the  early  days  of  ChristianitT  th« 
Fathers  made  a  protest  against  the  feastiiu'^ 
and  revellings  that  took  place  among  th^ 
heathens  on  that  day,  and  preached  sev^p* 
penitence  sermons.  When  Dec  2oth.  wa< 
recognised  as  the  day  of  our  Lord's  Natinty. 
Jan.  1st,  as  the  eighth  day  after,  became  a]jk^ 
a  festival,  the  day  of  Christ's  Circuincisi«'n. 
and  Dionysius  Eziguns  dates  the  years  of  hi> 
era  "  from  the  circumcision  of  the  Lord."  1^ 
many  old  documents  the  day  goes  by  ti>' 
name  of  **  the  octave  of  the  Lord."  Ettti 
when  the  day  first  began  to  he  kept  as  a  h"K 
day  it  was  some  time  before  Christians  thoiurht 
of  it  as  the  first  day  of  the  year;  bat  at  la«  )t 
became  a  custom  for  the  priests  to  delir^  > 
New  Year's  oration,  which  habit  was  continofd 
until  the  Reformation.  In  some  chorcbe^  ^* 
ia  now  the  custom  to  begin  a  service  at  11 
P.M.  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  continuing  it 
till  after  midnight,  while  almost  all  ^'xin^  tke 
old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in." 

Vew  ZealaacL—The  islands  which  <^n)* 
prise  New  Zealand  were  first  disoovered  bv  * 
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Datcfaman,  Abel  Janssen  Tasman,  in  1642, 
but  the  first  European  who  landed  there  was 
Captain  Cook  in  1769.  He  loand  that  the 
inhabitants  were  a  savage  trihe  of  Maoris. 
They  vrere  cannibals,  and  there  was  some 
he^tation  aboat  Tisiting  their  island ;  but  in 
1809  several  of  them  came  to  Port  Jackson, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  Dr.  Marsden, 
then  chaplain  to  the  convicts  [Mabsden, 
Samuel],  who,  having  learnt  about  the 
coontry  and  people,  came  to  England,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  small  party,  sent  by  the 
Chorch  Missionary  Society,  who  landed  on 
the  northern  island  on  Dec.  20th,  1814. 
Marsden*8  success  was  slow  but  real ;  in  1822 
the  Rev.  H.  Williams,  and  in  1 826  the  Rev.W. 
Williams,  joined  the  mission.  A  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Prayer  Book  was 
made  in  1833,  and  three  years  after  New 
Zealand  was  included  in  the  new  See  of 
Australia.  In  1840,  at  the  request  of  the 
cliiefs,  the  islands  were  put  under  British 
rule.  An  English  settlement  had  already 
been  founded  at  Wellington,  followed  by 
settiements  at  New  Plymouth  and  Nelson. 
In  1841  was  founded  the  Bishopric  of  New 
Zealand,  the  first  bishop  being  the  noble 
Bijihop  Selwyn,  whose  life  is  a  splendid 
chapter  in  missionary  history.  St.  John's 
College  was  founded  at  Auckland,  and  four 
archdeaconries  were  constituted.  In  1846 
two  converts  were  sent  to  preach  to  a  warlike 
tribe,  and  were  martyred.  The  first  native 
deacon  was  ordained  in  1862,  and  others  soon 
followed.  An  insurrection  took  place  in  1862, 
headed  by  William  Tamihana,  a  native  who 
declared  himself  to  be  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
uutituted  a  religion  composed  of  Eomanism, 
Wesleyanism,  M^hoiHet^T^iam^  and  Church 
doi.'trines. 

There  are  now  seven  bishoprics.  The 
colony  of  Canterbury  was  founded  in  1850, 
and  became  a  bishopric  in  1856.  The  dio- 
cese of  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  Waiapu 
were  founded  in  1858,  those  of  Christ  Church 
and  Dnnedin  in  1866.  It  is  said  that  in  1874 
in  New  Zealand  there  were  of  the  Church  of 
Enjjfland  172  churches,  and  an  attendance  of 
19,916;  the  Presbyterians  had  125  churches, 
^th  an  attendance  of  18,541 ;  the  Weeleyans 
105  chapels,  with  12,723  people;  Roman 
( atholics  86  chapels,  in  attendance  10,967 ; 
Baptists,  Free  Methodists,  and  Congregation- 
alist^,  an  attendance  of  about  3,000  each. 

The  following  is  a  percentage  table  of  the 
ri^'gions  of  the  country  according  to  the 
church  census  of  1878  : — 
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IficsMly  Council  op. — This  was  the  first 
council  in  which  East  and  West  met  to- 
other, and  hence  it  is  the  first  of  the  four 
iT^neral  Councils  of  the  Church.  The  peace 
of  the  Church  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by 


the  teaching  of  Anns  and  his  followers  con- 
cerning the  Divinity  of  Christ,  whereupon  the 
Emperor  Constantino,  being  anxious  to  see 
the  Church  united  €uid  at  peace,  summoned 
a  General  Council  to  meet  at  Nicsea  in 
Bithynia,  in  June,  325,  to  settle  the  questions 
at  issue.  Nicsea  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
assembly  partly  because  of  its  healthy  situ- 
ation and  partly  on  account  of  its  nearness 
to  the  seat  of  government,  Nicomedia,  twenty 
miles  distant. 

The  number  of  bishops  who  attended  the 
Council  has  been  generally  received  as  318  ; 
and  each  bishop  had  two  presbyters  and  other 
attendants,  so  that  the  whole  assembly  num- 
bered, according  to  some  accoimts,  over  2,000. 
As  Arianism  was  of  Eastern  growth,  and 
unknown  in  the  West,  the  great  majority  of 
the  Council  were  Eastern  bishops,  omy  about 
ten  coming  from  the  West.  The  composition 
of  the  assembly  was  of  a  very  mixed  charac- 
ter. There  were  deputies  from  Egypt,  headed 
by  Alexander,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Alexandria; 
in  attendance  upon  him  was  a  young  deacon, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  represented  as  small 
and  insignificant,  but  who  was  none  other  than 
the  great  Athanasius,  the  champion  of  the 
orthodox  ;  from  Alexandria  also  came  Arius, 
the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.  There  were 
a.]ao  bishops  from  Syria,  indnoing  Eustathius 
of  Antioch;  Eusebius,  the  historian,  of 
CsBsarea,  who  was  suspected  of  being  an 
Arian  ;  one  bishop  came  from  Persia,  another 
from  Armenia  others  from  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Cyprus.  Another  conspicuous 
bishop  was  Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  a  strong 
Arian.  Itwasfrom  his  hands  that  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  on  his  deathbed,  received  the  rite 
of  Baptism.  Alexander,  a  presbjrter,  and  Ace- 
sius  &e  Novatian,  represented  Byzantium; 
and  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  was  a  pro- 
minent speaker  on  the  orthodox  side;  all 
these  came  from  the  East.  The  West  was 
represented  b}'  deputies  from  France,  Cala- 
bria, Sicily,  and  Milan.  Rome  sent  two 
presbyters,  Victor  and  Vincentius,  her  Bishop, 
Sylvester,  being  too  aged  to  be  present.  From 
Carthage  came  Ceecilian,  and  from  Spain 
Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  the  chief  place  in  the 
Council  at  the  Emperor's  right  hand.  The 
sight  of  these  Fathers  of  the  Church  was 
rendered  deeply  impressive  by  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  them  bore  traces  of  the  severe 
persecutions  through  which  they  had  passed. 
They  were  truly  an  army  of  confessors ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  were  peculiarly  qualified 
to  testify  what  was  the  true  faith  of  the 
Church.  Many  heathen  philosophers  were 
attracted  to  Nictea,  and  discussed  with  the 
bishops  outside  the  Council. 

On  the  arrival  of  Constantino,  the  Council 
was  formally  oi)ened;  first,  an  address  to 
the  Emperor  was  recited  by  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  and  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
Emperor's  victory  over  Licinius.   Constantino 
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from  hifl  throne  in  the  nudst  of  the  Clouncil, 
then  addreeBed  the  assembled  bishops,  ex- 
horting them  to  unity  and  concord;  and 
then,  in  order  to  promote  this  desirable 
end,  he  openly  in  their  presence  burnt 
all  the  written  complaints  and  accusations 
that  Yarions  bishops  had  laid  before  him, 
adding  these  words:  "It  is  the  command 
of  Christ  that  he  who  desires  to  be  himself 
forgiven  must  first  forgave  his  brother.*' 
Coming  now  to  the  main  pmpose  for  which 
the  Council  was  assembled,  viz.  the  deter- 
mining of  the  faith  which  had  been  attacked 
by  Arius,  it  seems  certain  that  Arius  was 
heard  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  and  that  be 
boldly  adhered  to  them;  whereupon  the 
assembled  bishops  raised  their  hands  and 
closed  their  ears  in  horror  at  such  blasphe- 
mous words.  Arius  was  expelled,  and  the 
Council  set  themselves  to  issue  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  in  the  form  of  a  creed, 
setting  forth  the  true  faith.  First  of  all 
Eusebius  of  Ciesarea  presented  a  creed  which 
had  been  long  in  use  in  Csosarea ;  the  Arian 
bishops,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number, 
were  willing  to  sign  it;  but  as  this  creed 
evaded  the  very  points  at  issue,  a  very  im- 
portant phrase  was  inserted,  viz.  homoouHon 
to  pairi — **  of  one  substance  with  the  Father," 
and  other  alterations.  The  creed  of  Cesarea 
was  then  adopted  as  the  faith  or  creed  of  the 
Council  of  Niciea.  The  £mperor  acquiesced 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  banished  Arius 
and  his  followers,  and  ordered  all  the  heretic's 
writings  to  be  burnt.  He  further  decreed  to 
banish  any  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  Nicene 
Creed.  Theonas  and  Secundus  were  the  only 
two  bishops  who  persevered  in  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Creed,  and  they  were  banished. 

The  following  anathema  was  added  to  the 
Creed:— 

**  But  thoM  that  say '  there  was  when  He  was 
noV  and  'before  He  was  begotten  He  was  not/ 
and  that '  He  came  into  ezieienoe  from  what  waa 
not,'  or  who  profess  that  the  Son  of  Qod  is  of  a 
diiZerent '  person '  or  '  ■ubstsnoe,'  or  that  He  was 
created,  or  changeable,  or  Tariable,  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  anathematises  them." 

Another  question  was  settled  by  this 
Council,  viz.  the  date  for  keeping  Easter. 
The  Council  decreed  by  common  consent 
[i]  to^  discard  the  custom  of  keeping  the 
Christian  Passover  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jewish,  viz.  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  [ii]  to 
keep  it  on  the  Sunday  that  came  next  aiter 
the  full  moon  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  Council,  before  breaking  up,  passed 
twenty  canons  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and 
for  regulating  the  discipline  and  government 
of  the  Church.  Of  these  twenty  Nicene  canons, 
the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  17th  refer  to  the  morals 
and  behaviour  of  the  clergy;  the  17th,  for- 
bidding usurv;  the  other  three  restraining 
abuses  now  happily  extinct.  The  4th,  6tl^ 
6th,  7th,  15th,  16th,  and  18th  refer  to 
clerical  discipline.    The  4th  is  still  observed 


throughout  the  greater  part  of  GliristaBilM., 
and  orders  three  bishops  at  least  to  be  presaci 
at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  The  5th  hauu 
the  power  of  the  bishop,  by  ordering  a  Svntd 
to  meet  twice  a  year,  in  order  to  invvsti- 
gate  the  cases  of  those  exoominnnicated.  Tim 
6th  and  7th  preserved  to  the  Metropolitdi^ 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Cseaarea  thai 
ancient  privileges.  The  16th  has  been  g«De- 
rally  disregarded  throughout  the  Churdi ;  ft 
forbids  the  translation  or  promotion  of  eccL- 
siastics  from  one  city  to  another.  The  I  Sib 
restrains  the  powers  of  deacons,  who  in  tiiai 
age  practised  a  kind  of  tyranny,  which  ha^ 
heen  imitated  by  the  other  orders  of  tL"* 
ministry  in  later  times.  Hie  16th  foitiids 
bishops  to  ordain  outside  their  own  diooeiev 
Other  canons  refer  to  the  casea  of  those  wh^j 
have  **  lapsed"  in  times  of  persecution,  layizur 
down  on  what  conditions  such  are  to  be  x«- 
oeived  back  into  the  Church.  The  last  cancn. 
the  20th,  directs  prayers  to  be  offered  up,  the 
people  standing. 

Another  question,  of  local  interest  only,  wia 
settled,  vis.  the  Melitian  schism  in  the  Chorcb 
in  Egypt. 

The  work  of  the  Council  was  now  ooid- 
geted.  The  Emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Churches  throughout  ike  empire,  set  forth 
the  settlement  of  the  Arian  and  Paschal  coc- 
troversies ;  and,  having  entertained  the  wholt 
of  the  bishops  present  at  the  Council,  die- 
missed  them  to  their  dioceses,  exhorting  them 
to  prize  concord  above  all  things,  and  begjpni; 
them  to  pray  for  him.  The  Council,  whitii 
had  commenoed  probably  in  June,  closed  vi*Jli 
the  banquet  on  July  2oth. 

Nicanderp  St.,  and  Xareiaii,  ^•- 
Martyrs  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Ih^ 
were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  until  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  B^ng  broogbt 
before  the  Governor  Maximas^  they  ^mn 
charged  with  disobedience  to  their  pdzn^ 
and  impiety  to  the  gods  of  the  empirp. 
The  imperial  edict  was  read,  which  obUgei 
all  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities,  and  Qity 
were  accordingly  required  to  comply  with  it 
immediately.  Maximus,  however,  said  h« 
would  make  the  matter  as  easy  as  be  codi 
and  not  insist  on  any  great  and  solenm  suri- 
fice,  but  be  satisBed  with  their  throwing  a 
little  incense  into  the  fire  in  honoor  of  the 
gods.  They  persisted  in  their  refosal  to  do 
tiiis,  and  Daria,  the  wife  of  Nicander,  vr^ 
her  husband  to  remain  steadfast  in  his  futJx 
even  begging  that  she  might  herself  ihar^ 
his  martyrdom,  and  she  was  oonseqoentlT 
imorisoned,  but  afterwards  released.  Xicand^ 
and  Mercian  were  beheaded,  June  17th,  sboat 
303.  The  place  of  their  martyrdom  is  mp- 
posed  to  be  Moesia,  a  province  of  niyncmn; 
but  some  say  that  it  was  Venafns  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian. 

Vic«ne  Cr^ed.    [Ckibd,  Kicxstk.] 
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Vioephoms  Z.,  Emperor  of  CoDfltanti- 
sople,  was  originally  Tieasurer  and  Ghan- 
rellor.  In  802  he  took  poasession  of  the 
:hrone,  banishing  the  Empress  Irene  to 
Lesbos,  where  she  died  shortly  after.  He  is 
i^cribed  as  being  of  a  licentious,  rapacious, 
knd  cruel  character.  In  his  relations  with 
;he  Church  he  heavily  taxed  Church  property, 
favoured  the  Iconoclasts  and  sects,  especially 
:he  Paulidans,  and  prohibited  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  from  carrying  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  was 
dlled  Aj>.  811,  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians. 

If  icephonu  ZZ.  [Puocab]  became  Em- 
ATvT  in  963.  He  published  a  decree,  pro- 
rilling  that  no  bishop  should  be  installed 
nthout  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  ap- 
y'inted  officers  to  the  charge  of  vacant  Sees, 
rith  orders  to  spend  a  limited  amount  for 
ii.-desiastical  purposes,  and  to  pay  the  rest 
nto  the  royal  treasury.  He  was  murdered 
ji  969  by  John  Tzimisces,  who  succoeded 
lim. 

IficephomSy  St. — ^A  martyr  of  Antioch 
iuring  the  persecution  raised  by  the  Em- 
[j'Tt^rs  Valerian  and  Grallienus.  He  was  a 
Uyman,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  one  Sapri- 
:ixs,  a  priest.  But  discord  rose  up  between 
:hemf  and  for  a  time  they  never  met.  At 
Lt.<»t  Xicephorus  attempted  a  reconciliation, 
jui  in  vain.  The  persecution  breaking  out, 
Mpricins  was  seized  for  his  religion,  tried, 
tn<l,  after  going  through  great  torture,  was 
ondenmed  to  be  behc^ed.  Nicephorus,  as 
hey  were  leading  the  priest  to  execution, 
^me  to  him  ana  intreated  to  be  forgiven^ 
>ut  his  request  was  refused  by  Sapricius. 
>n  mounting  the  scaffold  the  priest  re- 
loonced  the  Christian  religion,  and  thus  saved 
ud  ovn  life.  Nicephorus  did  what  he  could 
4j  make  him  persevere,  but  to  no  purpose, 
^  declared  himself  a  Christian,  and  ready  to 
pj^er  in  the  apostate's  stead,  and  was  martyred 
m  Feb.  9th,  260. 

VicholaSy  St.,  Archbishop  of  Myra, 
VM  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
it  Patara,  in  Lycia,  of  Christian  parents. 
h  (entered  the  Mpnastery  of  Sion,  near  Myra, 
Mame  Abbot,  and  was  noted  for  his  charity 
ind  benevolence.  One  of  the  deeds  ascribed 
•J  him  is  that  of  throwing  three  bags  of  gold 
Dto  the  house  of  a  poor  nobleman  who  was 
cidblfk  to  furnish  a  dowry  for  his  three 
Uughters,  and  was  tempted  to  sell  them  to  a 
if'*  of  ahame  until  Nicholas  thus  delivered 
h'/m.  This  constituted  him  the  patron  saint 
I  virgins.  Soon  after  his  return  Nicholas 
ris  chosen  Archbishop  of  Myra.  He  is  sup- 
*'j^-d  to  have  died  on  Dec.  6th,  342. 

The  three  balls,  the  attribute  of  St.  Nicholas, 
r^r  either  the  three  bags  of  gold  before  spoken 
f.  or  three  loaves  of  bread,  an  emblem  of  his 
burity.  The  fact  that  the  three  balls  are  the 
i{P  of  pawnbrokers  has  a  curious  origin. 
R.L.-24* 


The  three  gold  balls  were  a  oonffpicuous 
object  on  the  spire  of  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Lombard  Street,  and  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
money-brokers  had  their  head-quarters  in  this 
street,  it  became  the  fashion  for  persons  who 
set  up  as  money-lenders  to  use  the  three  balls 
of  St.  Nicholas  as  their  trade  mark.  Nicholas 
is  also  the  patron  of  thieves,  because  he  forced 
them  to  return  some  property  they  had  stolen ; 
of  sailors,  because  he  stilled  a  storm  when 
ioumeying  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  of  children, 
because  he  is  said  to  have  restored  to  life  three 
boys  who  had  been  murdered,  dismembered, 
and  put  into  a  tub  of  wine.  St.  Nicholas  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  saints,  the  chief  patron 
of  Russia  and  of  Venice,  Freiburg,  and  many 
other  towns,  chiefly  seaports.  There  are  said 
to  be  372  churches  dedicated  to  him  in 
England. 

Vioolaitanes. — ^A  heretical  sect,  holding 
the  doctrines  of  Antinomiauism,  and  con- 
demned in  the  Book  of  Revelations  as  holding 
"  the  doctrine  of  Balaam  ...  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  to  commit  fornica- 
tion." Probably  it  was  these  whom  St.  Paul 
described  as  "  glorying  in  their  shame,  mind- 
ing earthly  things.'*  The  Nicolaitanes  are 
thought  by  some  to  derive  their  name  from 
Nicoms  the  proselyte ;  others  believe  that  the 
name  is  only  the  Greek  form  of  Balaam, 
"  destroyer  of  the  people,"  of  whom  they  were 
supposed  to  be  symbolical.  They  are  spoken 
of  by  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  as  being  in  existence  in  the  second 
century;  and  Epiphanius  says  that  the  sect 
became  merged  in  that  of  the  Gnostics. 

Vioole,  Peteb,  was  bom  at  Chartres  in 
1625.  He  was  a  strong  Jansenist,  on  which 
account  he  joined  the  Port  Royalists,  and  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  great  preacher.  He  died 
in  Paris,  November,  1695. 

Nicole  assisted  Amaud  in  several  works,  as 
the  Perpetuity  of  Faith  and  Logie  of  Fort 
JRoyaL  He  translated  PascaPs  FroviHcial 
Letters  into  Latin,  and  wrote  notes  upon  them. 
His  chief  original  works  are  Eauaia  de  Morale f 
controversial  tracts  against  Calvinism,  a  trea- 
tise of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  a  treatise 
concerning  the  Quietists. 

Vioomedes,  Sir.— This  saint,  during  the 
Domitiun  persecution,  attended  the  Christians 
while  in  prison,  giving  them  all  the  assistance 
and  comfort  m  his  power.  He  also  found 
means  of  giving  their  bodies  a  decent  burial 
in  spite  of  their  persecutors,  who  would 
have  interred  them  as  public  criminals. 
While  burying  the  body  of  St.  Felicula,  he 
was  apprehended  and  beaten  to  death.  He  is 
conunemorated  on  Sept.  15th. 

VihilistS.— A  sect'  that  maintained  that 
it  was  impossible  for  God  to  become  man, 
inasmuch  as  Qod  is  unchangeable,  therefore 
that  Christ  was  not  different  after  His 
Incarzuktion  to  what  He  was  before.    The 
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Incarnation  was  aTheophany,aiidGod  suffered 
Himself  to  appear  man.  This  theory,  though 
not  80  strongly  put,  was  started  by  Abelard 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  but 
greatly  developed  and  brought  into  notice 
by  Peter  Lombard  some  years  later.  The  sect 
was  strongly  opposed  by  John  of  Cornwall 
and  Walter  St.  Victor,  and  finally  condemned 
by  the  Lateran  Council  which  met  in  1179. 
In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
name  was  applied  to  a  German  sect  of  a  very 
short-lived  existence,  who  declared  that  Ood, 
the  devil,  man,  heaven,  hell,  good,  and  evil 
did  not  exist,  only  appeared  to  do  so,  that 
everything  was  nothing,  in  fact. 

VimbllS  or  Aureole. — A  circular  disc 
surrounding  the  head  of  Christ,  and  of  saints 
and  angel«,  symbolising  the  light  which*  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  those  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  used  in  very  ancient 
times  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Romans 
adopted  the  symbol  for  the  heads  of  those 
invested  with  power.  The  Christians  adopted 
it  in  the  fifth  century,  and  applied  it  first  to 
Christ,  then  to  the  angels,  and  finaUy  to  the 
saints.  The  nimbus  round  Christ^s  head  was 
sometimes  triangular,  symbolising  the  Trinity. 

Vinian,  St. — The  apostle  of  the  Southern 
Picts,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  Uie  son  of  a  Cumbrian  prince,  and  resided 
some  time  at  Rome,  whore  he  was  instructed  in 
religion  and  then  returned  to  his  native  town. 
He  built  a  stone  church,  which  the  Britons, 
having  never  before  seen  a  building  of  stone, 
named  Candida  eaaa^  or  White  House,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Withem.  Here  he 
fixed  his  See,  dedicating  the  church  to  St. 
Martin.  Ninian  converted  the  Cumbrians 
and  Southern  Picts  as  far  as  the  Grampians, 
and  his  followers  did  great  good  through  the 
whole  land.    He  died  Sept.  16th,  432. 

Vitssclly  Karl  Immaniibl,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modem  German  theo- 
logians, was  bom  at  Boma,  in  Saxony,  in 
1787.  His  father  was  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Wittenberg,  an  ardent  follower  of  Kant. 
The  son  was  also  educated  at  Wittenberg, 
where  his  principal  theological  teacher  was 
Reinhard,  one  of  the  last  Supematuralists ;  but 
his  teaching  was  soon  counteracted  by  the 
influence  of  Schleiermacher  and  Daub.  In 
1810  he  became  Assistant  Pastor,  and  subse- 
quently Parish  Minister,  at  Wittenberg.  His 
opinions  soon  made  themselves  felt,  €uid  he 
was  considered  one  of  that  new  school,  of 
which  Neander  is  the  head,  who  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  fitith  and  science,  not  by  forced 
methods,  but  by  showing  in  their  own  lives 
that  union  of  reason  and  reverence  for  which 
they  argued  in  their  writings.  In  1822 
NitzBch  was  called  to  Bonn  as  Professor  of 
Theology  and  University  Preacher,  and 
laboured  there  for  over  twenty  years,  writing 
and  busying  himself  in  all  matters  concerning 


the  Pmssian  Church.  He  wrote  sevtnl 
treatises  in  favour  of  the  union  betwttn  the. 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  brandies  <A  u*- 
Church,  and  was  one  of  the  leaden  «f  ti- 
General  Synod  which  met  on  the  subject  «: 
Berlin  in  1846.  In  the  following  y«ar  b^ 
succeeded  Marheineke  at  Berlin,  where  U 
became  Professor  of  Theology,  Umvtrsh> 
Preacher,  and  Upper  Consistorial  Co<uiciIl<^r. 
and  in  1854  Provost  of  St.  Nicolai  Cboi^h. 
He  died  Aug.  21st,  1868. 

Nitzsch  and  Twesten  have  been  ocfos^T-i 
the  principal  followers  of  Schleiermachw* 
theology,  though  they  differed  in  some  poxt-, 
as  in  God*s  rehition  to  the  world,  the  IHris- 
attributes,  etc.  He  was  also  one  of  tb^ 
founders  of  the  German  Evangelical  Cbnti 
Diet,  which  first  met  in  1848.  His  chief  vcrrk 
is  his  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  shoviiL: 
the  moral  bearing  of  aU  the  articles  of  {.liUi. 
and  the  doctrinal  root  of  all  the  Ghh^nifta 
virtues.  He  takes  his  material  whollT  froc 
the  Bible,  and  in  a  number  of  notes  refers  ^ 
later  opinions  and  systems.  Another  vtA^i 
work  is  his  Fraetieal  Theology.  In  183d  ap- 
peared A  Protestant  Anstotr  to  Mohler^»  **5yfc- 
boliky^  and  he  also  wrote  against  Stratus^ 
Dogmatics.  His  other  works  consist  chieflr  ut 
sermons,  and  of  various  articles  which  a|^.m  i 
in  the  theological  journals. 

Voailles,  Lewis  Anthony  di,  Cardijii!, 
was  bom  in  1651.  He  became  Doctiir  of 
Divinity  at  Paris  m  1676,  Bishop  of  Cahon  ir 
1679  and  of  ChfUons  upon  the  Maine  in  16!y'. 
and  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1695.  He  w^.- 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Quietists,  writiog  i 
treatise  entitled  A  Pastoral  Instruetim  tmi- 
ing  Christian  Perfection  and  the  Imtard  Lt/r, 
against  the  Delusions  of  the  Ptetended  Mff^^* 
in  1697.  In  1700  he  became  Gardinftl  v^th 
the  title  of  St.  Mary  Minerva.  He  died  cs 
May  4th,  1729. 

Voctnms.  —  These  were  prayei*  beli 
during  the  night.  In  the  Roman  Grari 
the  Psalter  is  fivided  into  portions  consiftinz 
each  of  nine  psalms,  each  of  which  portKutf 
is  called  a  noctum.  Nocturnal  prayen  v* 
read  on  the  vigils  of  feasts. 

Nocturnal  services  seem  to  have  been  ie« 
in  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  pam; 
the  persecutions,  services  were  held  in  th? 
night  to  avoid  detection,  and,  when  all  few  t-f 
this  was  over,  the  custom  was  still  continstri 
Nocturnal  services  became  very  fpeqtMOt 
when  coenobitical  or  monastic  ]i&  grewaad 
flourished. 

Voel«  Alexander  \h.  1639,  d.  1724V 
Ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  GaUican  Owp1»' 
and  Provincial  of  the  Dominican  Order  trcm 
1706.  He  wrote  Select  Chapters  of  EeeUeUsiv^} 
History,  and  an  Old  Testament  histoiv.  Hi? 
Gallicanism  gave  so  much  offence  that  his  vork 
was  placed  on  the  Index  Espmrgatoruu  by  T^ 
Innocent  XI. ;  but  Noel  defended  himself  vith 
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nch  spixit  that  Benedict  XIII.  removed  the 

ensure. 

Voel,  Baptot  W&xothbslbt  [b.  1799,  d. 
.873],  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  ordained 
n  the  Churdi  of  England,  becoming  Incum- 
)ent  of  St  John's,  Bedford  Bow ;  but  he  left 
he  Chorch  and  became  a  Baptist  minister. 
fie  was  the  author  of  JSsaay  on  Christian 
Uptitm,  LetUrt  on  the  Church  of  Mome,  A 
auction  of  F§almi  and  SymnSy  etc. 

Voetians.— Followers  of  Koetus,  who 
ounded  a  sect  of  Monarchianism.  Noetus 
vfiA  A  natire  either  of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna. 
tie  pat  forward  his  theory  at  Smyrna,  and 
vae  excommonicated  about  230  by  a  synod 
before  which  he  w«s  summoned :  afterwards 
le  gathered  around  him  numerous  followers, 
md  founded  a  school  in  which  to  teach  his 
ioctrines.  He  died  shortly  afterwards,  but 
lis  theory  was  taught  by  his  disciples,  chief 
imoDg  whom  were  Sabellius  and  Epigonus. 
IV  heresy  spread  and  was  adopted  by  many 
linAtians  in  Rome   and   elsewhere.      [See 

[^ATRIPASSIANS.] 

Vominalists. — One  of  the  parties  into 
irhich  the  Sohoolmen  were  divided  in  the 
ileventh  oentury.  That  gtnerai  notions  exist, 
we  ah  admit,  and  some  sort  of  classification 
times  natural  to  us.  Thus  we  distinguish 
^tween  trees  and  horses,  we  form  notions  of 
Jsem  which  exist  no  doubt  in  the  mind  alone, 
>iit  we  realise  that  there  is  a  form  or  idea  of 
:hem  whidi  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
he  Creator.  The  general  properties  which 
^(rrtain  things  share  alike,  and  which  we 
tbstract  in  oar  minds  from  the  particular 
hinga  that  exhibit  them,  were  known  by  the 
Schoolmen  as  Univorsals,  Thus  we  realise 
leas  in  the  words  "whiteness,"  "truth," 
'ftnimaL"  Then  the  Schoolmen  proceeded 
o  enquire — Arc  these  "  universals"  real  exist- 
'nce»  'i  or  are  they  mere  modes  of  intellectual 
vpresentation  that  have  no  real  existence 
■Ktipt  in  our  thoughts?  The  Nominal- 
>ts  maintained  that  genera,  species,  etc., 
ire  all  individual  objects,  and  that  there 
j  nothing  general  except  names.  Thus  the 
^me  "  circks "  is  applied  to  everything  that  is 
oand,  and  ia  a  general  name,  but  no  independ- 
-at  fact  or  propertv  exists  corresponding  to 
he  name.  Some  Nominalists  held  that  the 
uimcs  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  the  names  of 
Phrr»  Individual  Substances,  and  that  the 
-'nity  of  the  Trinity  is  a  mere  verbal  ex- 
n-i^'Qon.  This  school  of  thought  is  thus 
lirectly  opposed  to  the  Rbalists  [q.v.]. 
^  There  were,  however,  shades  and  degrees  of 
S^ominalism.  Thus  Roscelin,  the  Gsmon  of 
ompiegne,  who  was  compelled  to  retract  his 
Vnti-Trinitarian  heresiee  at  the  Council  of 
yjissons  [RoscelikI  was  an  Ultra-Nominalist, 
loMing  that  the  only  realities  are  individual 
hings  which  we  group  together  by  the  aid  of 
at-rt:  names.     His  pupil,  Abelard,  held  the 


Sabellian  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity. 
In  the  fourteenth  oentury  WiUiam  of  Occam, 
an  English  Franciscan  friar  and  a  pupil  of 
Sootus,  revived  the  Nominalist  theoir  in 
modified  form,  which  was  maintained  by 
many  eminent  men.  The  controversy  sub- 
sided at  the  Reformation. 

In  more  modem  times  the  chief  Nomi- 
nalists have  been  Hobbes,  Hume,  and  Dugald 
Stewart 

Vominatioil.— The  act  of  appointing  a 
person  to  any  oflBoe ;  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  act  of  presenting  a  clergyman  to  any 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  a  presentation,  as  the 
lord  of  a  manor  may  have  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating a  man  to  some  benefice  under  his 
patronage,  but  can  only  refer  him  to  the 
ordinary  for  presentation. 

If  omocanon. — A  Greek  name  for  a  collec- 
tion of  canons,  with  the  addition  of  those  civil 
laws  to  which  they  refer.  The  first  collection 
of  this  kind  was  made  by  John  of  Antioch, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about  the  year 
654,  and  was  divided  into  fifty  titles.  Photius 
of  Constantinople  made  another  nomocanon 
about  the  year  883,  reducing  the  heads  to 
fourteen.  Balsamon  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  it,  about  1180,  showing  what  was,  and 
what  was  not,  in  use  in  his  time,  etc.  In  1255 
Arsenius,  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  wrote  notes 
on  it  showing  the  confcnmity  of  the  Imperial 
laws  with  the  Patriarchal  constitutions.  The 
third  collection  was  made  by  Matthseus 
Blastares,  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Basilius, 
in  1335,  and  was  named  the  Syntagma — that 
is,  a  collection  of  canons  and  laws  relating 
to  each  other. 

Von-Commiuiioating  Attendance. 

— The  custom  of  remaining  in  church  during 
the  Holy  Communion  without  receiving,  usual 
in  many  Anglican  churches  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is,  we  need  not 
say,  8  usual  thing,  inasmuch  as  every  man 
is  bound  to  be  present  at  Mass  on  "  days  of 
obligation,"  but  is  not  bound  to  communi- 
cate, in  fact,  cannot  do  so  without  previous 
confession.  But  non-conununicating  presence 
in  the  Church  of  England,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  custom  in  Reformation  timen, 
had  quite  died  out  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  but  has  been,  as  we  have  said,  revived 
in  some  churchea  It  is  said  in  defence  of  it 
that  the  Holy  Communion,  the  chief  of  all 
Christian  acts  of  worship,  had  come  to  be 
altogether  neglected,  except  by  a  few ;  that 
this  service,  a  preaching  of  Christ  in  act,  a 
"  shewing  forth  of  the  Lord's  death,"  which 
ought  to  be  made  the  one  characteristic  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord^s  Day,  was  turned  into  a 
service  to  be  observed  by  those  who  professed 
a  higher  holiness  than  the  general,  not  into 
a  worship  which  all  believers  in  Christ  might 
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rejoice  in.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  Communion,  a  Feast  to  be 
partaken  of,  not  a  Sacrifice  to  be  adored.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  the  question  turns  upon 
the  deeper  question :  Is  the  Eucharist  a  sacri- 
fice? This  has  been  discussed  elsewhere.  We 
have  here  to  inquire  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy.  In  the 
Convocation  of  1563,  the  Puritan  party  pro- 
posed a  Canon:  *'  That  no  person  abide  in  the 
church  during  the  time  of  the  Communion  uidess 
he  do  communicate ;  that  is,  they  shall  depart 
immediately  after  Uie  exhortation  be  ended, 
and  before  the  confession  of  the  communi- 
cants." This  was  opposed  by  the  Catholic 
party,  and  rejected  by  the  Convocation.  [See 
Strypes'  Ann.,  vol.  i.  p.  340.1  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  Convocation  of  1604  passed  the 
foUowing^Canon  [xviii.].  After  giving  direc- 
tion for  proper  reverence  in  church,  it  pro- 
ceeds :  **  None,  either  man,  woman,  or  child, 
of  what  calling  soever,  shall  be  otherwise,  at 
such  time,  busied  in  the  church,  than  in  quiet 
attendance,  to  hear,  read,  mark,  and  under- 
stand that  which  is  read,  preached,  or  minis- 
tered ;  saying  in  their  due  place,  audibly  with 
the  minister,  the  Confession,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Creed ;  and  making  such  other  answer 
to  the  public  prayers  as  are  appointed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  neither  shall  they 
disturb  the  service  or  sermon  by  walking  or 
talking,  or  any  other  way ;  nor  depart  out  of 
the  church  during  t^e  time  of  service  or 
sermon,  without  some  reasonable  or  just 
cause." 

There  is  added  another  Canon,  directing  the 
churchwardens  to  see  that  all  stay  to  the  end ; 
first,  they  are  to  see  that  all  parishioners  resort 
to  the  parish  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
adding,  *^  and  there  continue  the  whole  time  of 
Divine  Service  "  [Canon  zc],  "  and  if  they  do 
not  obey,  they  are  to  be  presented  to  the  ordi- 
nary of  the  place." 

It  may  be  x>onsidered  further  that  there  is 
apparently  no  assumption  that  any  person  will 
withdraw  during  the  service  ;  there  is  no 
rubric  directing  a  pause  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  service  goes  straight  on  unbroken.  Pro- 
bably the  rubric  which  directs  that  intending 
receivers  shall  give  their  names  beforehand  is 
intended  that  the  minister  may  know  for  how 
many  to  prepare. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  early 
Church,  Bingham  {Ant.  b.  xviii.  c.  i.  s.  6), 
shows  that  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
[xi.  and  xii.]  did  not  only  allow,  but  required 
attendance  without  oral  communion  in  certain 
cases.  He  remarks,  **  In  all  which  we  may 
remark,  that  the  word  *  communicating  *  does 
not  always  signify  partaking  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, but  communicating  in  prayers  only 
without  the  oblation,  which  is  but  an  imper- 
fect sort  of  Communion."  The  Council  of 
Nicaea  calls  this  communicating  with  the 
people  in  prayers  only.  Of  the  order  of  peni- 
tents, the  cotMutentea  were  the  fourth.     They 


were  so  called,  says  Bingham,  **  from  thr>:i 
having  liberty  [after  the  other  peiiil€txl« 
energumens,  and  catechumenB  were  dismiderl 
to  stand  with  the  faithful  at  tiie  altar,  a^^ 
join  in  the  common  prayer,  and  see 
oblation  offered ;  but  yet  they  mig-ht  oeittk.'r' 
make  their  own  oblation,  nor  partake  of  tLt 
Eucharist  with  them." 

Vonoonformists. — ^This  term,  as  cr>w 
in  use,  includes  all  who  absent  themselvr^ 
from  the  worship  of  the  Established  Oiurrli 
of  England  on  the  ground  of  conscienee,  an  d  in 
this  sense  is  synonymous  with  the  word  Di>- 
8ENTBR8  [q.v.J.    But  in  a  stricter  aecifie  it  t* 
applied  to  those  ministers  who  were  ejected 
from  their  livings  on  their  refusal  to  snbciit 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  by  Charlr* 
U.  in  1662.     The  number  of  these  was  aboLf 
2,000,  and  their  burdens  were  increased  ly 
the  passing  of  the  Conventicle  Act  in  1664,  b> 
which  they  were  prohibited  from  meednf  ii> 
any  number  greater  than  five,  in  any  otLri 
manner  than  was  allowed  by  the  litmigT  « r 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England.    Iliis  v%« 
followed  in  1665  by  tbe  Frf  b  Milb  Act  [q.v.* 
and  in  1673  by  the  Test  Act  [q.v.]    Thifr  W: 
Act  was  intended  to  deprive  them  of  all  p.^li- 
tical  power  and  religious  influence.    Amofur< 
the  ejected  clergy  were  some  of  the  mo^ 
pious  and  learned  divines  of  the  day,  Baxter 
Howe,  Flavel,  Philip  Henry,  etc    James  II. 
showed  a  decided  disposition  at  first  to  <7Uab 
the  Nonconfonmsts,  as  evidenced  in  the  trui 
of   Baxter,   but  he  afterwards  relaied  th 
laws,  hoping  to  gain  toleration  for  the  Rom^ 
Catholics,  and  published  his  Declaration  i  i 
liberty  of  conscience.     Soon   after  the   tc- 
cession  of  William  III.  the  Toleration  At: 
was  passed,  which  granted  to  the  Koncon* 
formists  a  partial  relief,  and  in  Oeorge  L'» 
reign  the  laws  against  them  were  never  en- 
forced.    The  BiU  of   1829  removed  pariii- 
mentary    disabilities,    not    only    from    ta^ 
Nonconformists,  but  also  from  the  Bonus 
Catholics. 

Vonos.    [Canonical  Houbs.] 

Vonjnrom. — Those  clergy  of  the  Charrh 
of  En^and,  about  400  in  number,  who  r^ 
fused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary  at  the  Revolution  of  16SH. 
and  were  therefore  deprived.  Among  thnx 
were  the  Primate  (Archbishop  Sancroft),  v.i 
Bishops  Ken,  White,  Frampton,  Ltovlaoi 
Turner.  The  deprived  bishops  of  ooone  held 
that  their  successors  were  schismatiotl  in- 
truders, and  regarded  themselves  still  as  r^i 
holders  of  their  Sees.  Sancroft,  feehng  him- 
self bound  to  offer  all  legal  resistance,  re- 
mained in  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  in  the  hop^. 
which  many  who  had  taken  the  reqoiiwl  oath 
shared,  that  the  schism  might  even  yet  K* 
avoided,  and  the  Government  had  some  hoH^ 
that  the  oath  might  yet  be  taken.  Thouph  it 
was  prescribed  to  be' taken  before  Angu&t  I»t. 
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dS9,  the  dexxrivaiiofii  was  not  declared  for 
acre  Uuin  a  year,  and  Tillotson  was  not 
umed  as  Sancroft's  snocessor  till  April  23Td, 
ri^l.  A  pirocess  of  ejectment  against  San- 
xoft  was  then  iasaed,  and  the  Archbishop 
uving'  first  celebrated  the  Commonion  in 
Uunbeth  Chapel,  removed  first  to  the  Temple, 
i:cn  to  Freehmgfield.  HiclcB,  Dean  of  Wor- 
te^er,  affixed  a  protest  against  his  ejectment 
Lo  the  cathedral  door.  Beveiidge,  though  he 
bad  taken  the  oath,  refused  to  succeed  Ken, 
luid  Kidder  was  appointed.  Sancroft  from 
His  retirement  at  Freshingfield  always  spoke 
of  the  NonjuioTB  as  the  true  Church  of  Eng- 
ird, and  of  the  Establishment  as  apostate 
and  rebellious,  and  steps  were  taken  for  pre- 
^^rving  the  succession.  A  list  of  the  Kon- 
]iinng  Clergy  was  sent  to  King  James  in 
France,  who  nominated  two  as  bishops,  Hicks 
SEd  Wagataffe,  who  were  consecrated  *  *  Suffra- 
jnnfl  of  Thetford  and  Ipswich,"  by  Lloyd, 
\\lute,  and  Turner,  the  deprived  bishops  of 
Norwich,  Peterb<HX)ugh,  and  Ely.  Sancroft 
hud  previously  died. 

After  the  death  of  King  William  divisions 
U>«^  to  appear  among  the  Nonjurors.  Some 
coQsidered  that  as  the  oath  might  lawfully  be 
taken  to  Queen  Anne  there  was  no  bar  to  re- 
tuming  to  the  Establishment.  It  was  with 
this  object  that  Henry  Dodwell  in  1705  wrote 
his  Ca»e  in  view  eontttdered.  The  same  view 
vas  taken  by  Robert  Nelson.  But  there  was 
a  party  headed  by  Hicks  and  Jeremy  Collier 
vho  determined  to  carry  on  the  separation. 
On  May  29th,  1713,  ColUer,  who  had  long 
taken  an  impcnrtant  place  among  the  Nonjur- 
ii^r  divines,  was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and 
vith  him  Samuel  Hawes,  formerly  a  parish 
(lergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
^'athaniel  Spinckee,  who  had  been  a  preben- 
(iar)'  of  Salisbury.  The  deprived  bii^ops, 
vho  were  now  all  dead,  had  consecrated  none 
ift^  Hicks  and  Wagstaffe.  Wagstaffe  also 
WM  dead ;  therefore  George  Hicla,  the  only 
^urvinng  bishop,  procured  the  assistance  of 
tvo  Scotch  bishops,  Archibald  Campbell,  who 
^^  of  the  Argyle  family,  and  James  Gad- 
derar .♦  These  two  bishops  were  resident  in 
lAxukm,  and  had  very  mu^  associated  them- 
^Ives  with  the  English  Nonjurors.  Hicks 
M  Dec.  16th,  1716,  and  Collier  then  became 
the  aemor  bishop  and  leading  man  among  the 
Nonjurors.  Very  soon  afterwards,  Jan.  26th, 
ine,  he,  Hawes,  and  Spinckee,  consecrated 
^lenry  Gandy  and  Thomas  Brett  as  bishops ; 
W  fresh  divisions  broke  out  in  the  little 
^y :  some  leaned  towards  the  Greek,  some 
to  the  Roman  Church,  and  others  again  were 

*  Gaddemr  had  been  oonseerated  in  London,  Feb. 
^th,  1712,  \gj  Hicks  himself,  with  CamnbeU  and 
another  8«>tch  bishop.  John  Falconar ;  this  Uet  was 
also  one  of  CampbeU's  oonaeeraton  on  Ang.  24th, 
^ni,  md  tiuongh  him  and  the  other  two,  who  were 
the  deprired  hiahope  of  Edinbanrh  and  0nmblane, 
t^hia  line  traces  itself  to  Archhishop  Shazp's  oonse- 
ention  hy  Kafaop  SheMon,  of  London,  l}eo.  15th, 


rigid  in  their  Anglicanism.  •  In  1717  began 
the  division  on  **  Usages,"  The  principal  of 
these  were  those  connected  with  the  Eucharist, 
i.e.  the  mixed  cup  and  the  other  uses  of  King 
Edward  VI.'s  First  Book;  the  others,  not  so 
connected,  as  Trine  Immersion  at  Baptism, 
were  also  all  foimd  in  the  book  of  1549. 
These  Collier  and  Brett,  with  Campbell  and 
Gadderar,  the  Scotch  bishops,  wished  to  see 
restored.  Howes,  Spinckes,  and  Gandy,  were 
for  retaining  the  Anglican  book  of  1662. 
Much  was  written  on  both  sides,  and  Collier 
published  in  1718  Offices  of  Holy  Communion^ 
Baptiem,  Confirmation,  and  Visitation^  which 
differed  little  from  those  of  King  Edward. 
This  division  also  led  to  a  further  division,  in 
that  the  "  Non-Usagers  "  refused  to  join  any 
longer  in  negotiations  for  a  union  with  the 
Greek  Church,  which  had  already  been  begun, 
but  feU  through  on  the  death,  Feb.  8th,  1726, 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  The  divisions, 
however,  on  the  Usages  outlasted  Collier's 
life.  He  died,  April  26th,  1726,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Pancras  Churchyard. 

Before  his  death,  fresh  bishops  had  been 
consecrated  by  both  parties  (the  Non-Usagers 
again  obtaining  the  help  of  Scotch  bishops) ; 
but  afterwards,  about  1730,  the  disputes  sub- 
sided, and  all  the  bishops  joined  in  commu- 
nion except  one,  John  Blackburn,  consecrated 
1712,  who  still  firmly  adhered  to  the  Anglican 
book.  He,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
tinue his  own  succession,  and  died  1741.  In 
"  the  '45  "  none  of  the  regular  Nonjurors  ap- 
pear to  have  been  involved  ;  but  some  of  the 
separatists,  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
views  of  Collier  and  Brett,  joined  the  rebels, 
and  died  as  traitors.  One  of  the  separatists 
named  Campbell  desperately  endeavoured  to 
carry  on  the  succession  of  his  party.  He  was 
the  last  bishop  left,  and  in  defiance  of  canonical 
rule  he  alone  consecrated  a  new  bishop.  Thus 
the  line  went  on,  the  last  being  consecrated 
in  1795.  One  of  these  bishops,  Cartwright, 
ended  his  life  as  a  surgeon,  practising  at 
Shrewsbury,  a  legal  subject  of  King  G^rg^ 
The  last  of  the  bishops,  Booth,  died  in  1806  ; 
but  a  Nonjuring  clergyman  was  living  in  the 
West  of  England  in  1816.  They  lingered 
there  longer  than  in  any  part  of  England. 
Many  of  those  who  would  not  take  the  oaths 
were  content  to  receive  the  Communion  in 
the  National  Church  as  private  individuals, 
and  it  is  said  that  many  purchased  Church 
Prayer  Books  printed  before  the  Revolution 
in  order  that  they  might  ignore  the  reigning 
sovereign. 

Many  historians  who  differ  from  the  Non- 
jurors altogether  in  their  view,  have  yet 
acknowledged  that  they  rendered  important 
services  to  the  religion  and  literature  of  the 
country.  A  Latitudinarian  spirit  came  in 
with  the  Revolution,  and  many  good  men 
were  strongly  influenced  by  it.  Against  this 
the  Nonjurors  made  a  stand,  and  preserved 
the  spirituality  of  the  Church|  which  might 
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otherwise  have  lunk  into  a  mere  State-estab- 
lishment. Their  example  of  conscientiousneu, 
sacrificing  station,  influence,  and  worldly 
substance,  was  a  lesson  of  self-sacrifioe  such  as 
society  is  ever  the  richer  for.  Some  of  them 
wrote  valuable  books.  Hicks,  Williams, 
Law,  Nelson,  Charles  Leslie,  Jeremy  Collier, 
are  all  honoured  nameo  in  the  great  roll  of 
English  authors. 

Von-Residenee. — ^The  absence  of  an  in- 
cumbent from  his  parish  or  benefice  for  any 
length  of  time,  while  a  substitute  is  entrusted 
witi^  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  At  one 
time  non- residence  was  very  general  in 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  holding  of 
pluralities ;  but  it  was  forbidden  by  statutes 
passed  in  1837-8.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances no  incumbent  may  be  absent  from 
his  benefice  more  than  three  months  at  a 
time,  under  penalty  of  losing  part  of  his 
income.  Exemption  from  this  rule  may  be 
granted  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  cases 
of  pluralities  or  pectUiars;  and  severe  illness, 
for  at  most  twenty  years,  has  been  held  a  valid 
excuse  for  non-residence. 

Vorbert,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
and  founder  of  the  Premonstratensian  Order, 
was  bom  at  Xanten,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves, 
1080.  His  father,  Heribert,  Count  of  Gennep, 
was  related  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  and 
his  mother,  Hedwig,  was  descended  from  the 
House  of  Lorraine.  He  spent  some  time  at 
the  Court  of  Frederick,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  then  with  the  Emperor,  Henry  IV.  He 
was  a  Prebendary  of  the  Church  of  Xanten  and 
Almoner  to  Henry  IV.,  who  offered  him  the 
Archbishopric  of  Cambray;  but  ho  refused, 
fearing  that  the  higher  orders  would  prove  a 
restraint  to  him,  for  he  gave  way  to  all  his 
passions  and  led  a  very  dissolute  life.  This 
continued  till  he  was  thirty  years  old.  One 
day  he  was  riding,  when  he  was  suddenly  over- 
taken by  a  thunderstorm,  and  a  ball  of  fire  fell 
at  his  horse's  feet,  which,  in  its  terror,  threw 
its  rider.  Norbert  lay  unconscious  for  some 
time,  and  on  his  recovery  determined  to  give 
up  his  wicked  life,  and  to  work  as  a  priest 
and  missionary.  He  spent  some  time  in  pre- 
paration, and  in  1118  sold  his  estate,  which 
he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  resigned  his  prefer- 
ments. He  set  out  for  Languedoc,  where 
Pope  Gelasius  II.  was  at  the  time,  from  whom 
he  gained  permission  to  preach  wherever  he 
thought  proper.  He  passed  through  all  the 
northern  provinces  of  France,  preaching  and 
imposing  severe  penances.  His  eloquence  did 
much,  but  his  example  effected  more.  He  fasted 
all  through  the  year,  eating  only  in  the  even- 
ing, except  on  Sundays.  In  1119  Pope 
Calixtus  II.,  who  had  succeeded  Grelasius,  held 
a  CouncU  at  Rheims,  at  which  Norbert  was 
present  and  obtained  a  fresh  grant.  He  here 
became  acquainted  with  Bartholomew,  Bishop 
of  Laon,  who  prevailed  upon  the  saint  to 
accompany  him  to  his  diooesCi  and  put  him  in 


possession  of  St  Martin*a  Church,  where  U 
was  to  reform  the  legular  cuoiis;  b«fc  hisni^ 
was  too  strict  for  them,  and  he  readied  his 
appointment.   The  Biahop  theB,  knowing  tkc 
N  orbert  wished  for  a  solitary  lila,  pnsuww 
to  give  him  any  place  he  might  chnomn,  and  i: 
is  said  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  t> 
Norbert  in  a  dream,  pointed   out  m,  Joolt 
valley  in  the  Forest  of  Oourcy,  which  «odv?*i 
the  name  of  Pr6montre,  aiul  aJso  t^out  cb* 
dress  which  he  was  to  adopt.    Here  he  retind 
and  formed  from  the   xollowierv  who   sacs 
gathered  round  him  the  Order  of  the  Preancs:- 
strants,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.    Ilk- 
order  soon  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  in  HIT 
Norbert  was  called  to  Antweip.    The  pa^jr 
of  St.  Michael's,  in  that  city,  led  a  dia^ote 
life,  which  Tandielm,  a  heretic,  tomed  to  p>iC 
account  by  asserting  that  thia  was  a  pfu--^ 
that  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  was  an 
idle  fiction,  and  that  the  Eachaiist  was  of  B" 
service  to  salvation.  He  gained  3,000  foilawfr^ 
who,  even  after  his  death,  in  11 15,  tnlected  ti^ 
whole  country  with  their  tenets.    Hie  canon- 
of  Antwerp  applied  for  aid  to  the  BiAop  o: 
Cambray,  who  implored  St.  Norbert  to  oqb? 
to  their  assistance.    He  brought  eonie  of  hit 
canons  with  him,  and  the  clergy  of  Antwerp 
settled  the  church  and  revenues  ol  Si.  MJcha^ 
upon  them,  which  gift  was  confirmed  in  lli4 
Alter  putting  mattiBrs  in  good  order  he  re- 
turned  to  his  first  settlement,  where  the  Older 
had  increased  so  much  that  in  1 125  there  w««v 
ten  houses  besides  the  original  hoose  at  Pre 
montrd.     In  1127  as  Norbert  was  travelHsc 
through  Germany,  the  Archbishop  of  Haxdi-- 
burg  died,  and  the  saint  was  chosen  to  sacoeei 
him  and  was  consecrated,  though  agaxnat  kis 
own  wishes.     He  brought  about  seveial  in- 
forms, restored  the  revenues  of  the  Ghorch. 
which  had  been  usurped  by  the  noUee,  per- 
suaded the  clergy  to  practise  celibacy.  «h>. 
Xt  is  said  that  one  of  the  clergy  in  renst^ 
hired  an  assassin  to  murder  the  Bishop  is  hi* 
confessional  on  Maundy  Thursday,  tet  tlttS 
Norbert,  knowing  of  the  design,  Ofdend  the 
man  to  be  searohed,  and  the  wc^ma  vm 
found  upon  him.    After  about  three  yean  his 
patience  and  courage  overcame  his  weait*. 
and  he  was  allowed  to  regulate  his  diooee?  m 
peace.    He  still  gave  up  some  time  to  h>>< 
Order,  and  also  interested    himself  in  tL« 
affairs  of  the  Church.    He  strongly  (q)po»^ 
Peter  Leon,  the  Anti-  Pope,  who  was  coodenikd 
at  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1131. 

St.  Norbert  died  June  6th,  1134,  sod  vms 
canonised  by  Pope  Gregory  XII L  in  1582 
At  his  death  there  were  1,200  memben  of  bis 
community. 

Vorth  Side.— The  rubric  pre&ced  to 
the  Communion  Service  directs  tiie  ministrr 
to  begin  the  Service  at  the  north  side  of  tik- 
Lord*8  Table.  It  is  a  matter  of  oaatroyasy 
whether  by  this  is  intended  that  he  shall  sUni 
on  the  north  side  of  the  front,  still  looking 
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eastwaxtif,  or  at  the  north  end,  looking  south. 
The  last  legal  judgment  left  the  matter  to  the 
minisster's  discretion.    [Eastwabd  Position.} 

Vinevnokkf  Ses  of. — ^This  ancient  See  of 
East  AngKa  has  not  taken  so  eminent  a  place, 
historically,  as  some  of  the  others,  owing  to 
its  retired  situation,  but  it  has  many  features 
of  deep  interest.    It  owes  its  foundation  to 
Archbiafaop  Honorius,  who  sent  *'Felix  the 
Burgnndian  ^  to  be  its  first  bishop  at  Dun- 
wich.      [DuKWicH.]     On  the  resignation  of 
the   fourth  bishop  of  the  See,  Bisi,  Arch- 
bishop Theodore  established  a  second  See  at 
Klmhani   for   the  "North  folk;"    but  the 
terrible  Danish  invasion  swept  the  board  for 
many   yean.     In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
c«ntary  the  bt8h<n)ric  of  E^lmham  was  restored 
cnder  "Kadnlf.    In  1075  it  was  transferred, 
under  Biahop  Herfast,  to  the  stately  minster 
of  Thetford,  then  the  second  town  in  East 
Anglia,  and  possessing  ten  eh  urches.    In  1 09 1 
Herbert  of  Losinga,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  in 
Huntingdonshire,    obtained    the    See    from 
William  Rufus  by  means  which  approached 
very  near  indeed  to  simony.     Very  miserable 
in  coQSciffluce  afterwards,  he  made  his  way  to 
Home  to  ask  for  absolution,  in  spite  of  a 
t'lirions  outburst   of  wrath  from  the  King. 
The  Pope  absolved  and  reinstated  him  on 
omdition  of  his  founding  certain  churches. 
On  his  return  he  removed  the  See  in  1094 
from  Thetford  '*to   the  rich  and  populous 
Norwich,*'  and  began  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
intended  to  be  a  monastic  institution  on  the 
model  of  Canterbury.     It  was  dedicated  in 
Sept  1101,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
He  built  seveial  other  churches  in  his  diocese, 
among  them  that  at  Yarmouth,  which  has 
now  developed  into  the  largest  parish  church 
in  England.      He  also    established  Cluniac 
monks  in  the  ex-cathedral  of  Thetford,  and 
preached  in  Ely  Abbey  three  years  before,  it 
became  a  cathedral  at  the  translation  of  the 
rehcs  of  St.  Etheldreda.    The  cathedral  nave 
was  extended  to  its  present  length  by  his 
Buc(«B8ory   whose  successor,  again,  deserves 
notice  as  the  only  bishop  in  England  who 
)utd  the  courage  to  stand  by  Becket  in  his 
^^Sg^  with  the  King.    Glancing  down  the 
li^  of  bishops,  we  note  John  of  Oxford,  a  time- 
serving partisan  of  Henry  II. ;  John  de  Grey, 
an  unscrupulous    tool  of    King   John,   but 
during    whose    episcopate    lived    the    ffood 
Sampson,  Abbot  of  Bury,  immortalisea  by 
Carlyle  in  his  JPatt  and  Pretmt ;  Pandulph, 
the  Legate  before  whom  England  was  abased 
by  the  wicked  King  John ;  Walter  Galthorp, 
•'the  only  Bishop  of  Norwich  whose  saintly 
life  has  been  his  chief  characteristic,"  such 
a  Vnefactor  to  the  poor  that  he  even  sold  his 
silver  spoons  to  feed  them,  the  builder  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Giles,   and  beautifier  of  the 
cathedral ;  Bateman,  in  whose  episcopate  the 
awful  Black  Death  destzxiyed  no  less  than 
2,000  incumbents  in  that  one  diocese ;  Nix, 


under  whom  Bilney,  the  Lollard,  was  burned, 
and  under  whom  also  l^e  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  began;  Thirlby,  under  whom 
Kett's  rebellion  took  place;  Hopton,  under 
whom  nine  Protestants  were  burned  at  Nor- 
wich ;  Parkhurst  and  Scambler,  two  disgraces 
to  their  office  for  their  greed  of  money ;  Hall, 
in  whose  days  the  Puritan  outrages  were 
wrought  upon  the  glorious,  cathedral ;  Reyn- 
olds, the  author  of  the  General  Thanks- 
giving, loved  by  his  people  for  his  unbounded 
charity  during  the  Great  Plague ;  Bathurst, 
who  lived  till  the  age  of  ninety,  and  neglected 
his  diocese  shamefully ;  Stanley,  who  revived 
religious  feeling  when  it  was  almost  dead. 
We  ought  to  mention  Dean  Prideaux,  a  good 
author  and  vigorous  dean,  who  saw  seven 
bishops  of  Norwich  during  his  incumbency. 


liisT  or  THS  Bishops  op  Noswich  ajtd 
Thstpobd. 

Aooession. 
ThoniM  Thhrlby  .  1550 
John  Hopton  .  1554 
John  Parkbiuvt  .  1500 
Edmtind  Freke  .  1575 
Edmund  Soambler  1585 
Williun  Bedxoan  1595 
John  Jofron . 
John  Overall 
Samuel  Hannett 
Francis  White 
Bichard  Ck)rbett  . 
Matthew  Wren  . 
Bichard  Montagu 
Joseph  Hall. 
Edward  Beynolds 
Antony  Sparrow . 
William  Lloyd  . 
John  Moore 
Charlee  Trimnell 
Thomas  Green  . 
JohnLem  . 
WUliamBaker  . 
Bobert  Batts 
Thomaa  Gk>ooh  . 
Samuel  Lisle 
Thomaa  Hayter  . 
Philip  Young 
Lewia  Bai;ot 
Geozve  Home 
Charles  Manners 

Sutton 
Henry  Bathurst  . 
Edward  Stanley  . 
Samuel  EUnda 
John     Thomaa 
Pelham     . 


Accession. 
Herfast  .1070 

William  deBeaufeu  1006 
Herbert  deLoeinga  1001 
Everard  .    1121 

William  de  Turbe  1146 
John  of  Oxford  .  1175 
John  de  Gray  .  1900 
Pandulf  Maaca  .  1222 
Thomas  BluuTille  1296 
WiUiamdeBaleigh  1230 
Walter  Suffleld,  or 

Calthozp   . 
Simon  deWanton, 

or  Walton 
Boffer  SkirrinflT   . 
WiUiam    Middle- 

ton     . 
Balph  Walpole    . 
John  Salmon 
William  Ayermin 
Antony  Bek 
William  Bateman 
Thomas  Percy 
Henry  Spenser    . 
Alexander    Tott- 

ington 


1245 

1258 
1266 

1278 
1280 
1299 
1825 
18S7 
1344 
1356 
1370 


1407 

Bichard  Courtenay  1413 
-  . .  j^g 

1426 
1486 
1446 
1472 
1499 
1501 


John  Wakeiing 
William  Aln^nck 
Thomas  Brown  . 
Walter.le-Hart  . 
James  Goldwell  . 
Thomaa  Jane 
B'chardNykke  . 
WiUiam  Beppap  or 
Bug^         .        . 


1536 


1603 
1618 
1610 
1629 
1632 
1635 
1638 
1641 
1661 
1676 
1685 
1691 
1708 
1T21 
1728 
1727 
1733 
1738 
1748 
1749 
1761 
1783 
1790 

1792 
1605 
1837 
1849 

1857 


Votaries  of  Some,  since  called  Froto- 
Jiotaries. — The  office  of  notaries  was  insti- 
tuted by  St.  Clement  during  the  persecutions  of 
the  primitive  Qiurch,  and  seven  were  appointed 
to  keep  an  account  in  writing  of  the  imprison- 
ment and  death  of  the  martyrs,  each  having 
charge  of  two  wsjrds  of  the  city.  St.  Fabian 
appointed  seven  sub-deacona,  whom  he  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
notaries  carried  out  their  work  of  pre- 
serving the  records  which  they  made.  By 
this  means  histories  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Polycarp,  and  many  others  were 
preserved,  and  the  earliest  collections  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints  were  derived  from  these 
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Vonrryy  Nicholas  le,  was  bom  at  Dieppe 
in  1647,  and  eighteen  years  after  became  a 
Benedictine  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maor, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work. 
He  came  from  Rouen  to  Pans,  where  he  as- 
sisted James  de  Frisches  in  editing  St.  Am- 
brose's works,  and  he  also  worked  with  Bellaise 
and  Duchesne.  His  most  noted  work  is  the 
Apparatus  ad  Bibliothecam  Maxitnam  ;  critic- 
ism of  the  lives,  writings,  and  opinions  of  the 
authors  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fatrum  at  Lyons. 
In  1710  he  published  Lucitu  Caeilius  de  MoT' 
abut  Ferteeutorum,  which  he  states  is  not,  as 
was  supposed,  the  work  of  Lactantius,  and 
g^ves  his  reasons  for  that  opinion.  Kourry 
died  at  St.  Gtermain-des-Pr^s  in  1724. 

Vovalijl. — The  name  assumed  by  Fried- 
rich  von  Hardenberg,  who  was  bom  at 
Wiedestedt,  in  Mansfeld,  in  1772.  His  father 
and  mother  belonged  to  the  Hermhuters.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena,  whence 'he  passed  to 
Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  He  assisted  his 
father  for  a  time  as  auditor  of  the  Saxon 
Saltworks,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
post  through  ill-health,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  literature.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Schlegel  and  with  Tieck,  the  Romantic 
writer,  who  wrote  a  biography  of  Novalis, 
and  who  seems  to  have  had  a  great  influence 
over  him.    He  died  in  1801. 

Novalis's  best  works  are  his  Spiritual  Son^t, 
which  show  a  beautiful  simplicity  and  pure 
spirit  of  devotion.  His  other  works,  Jleinrieh 
von  Ofterdinyen,  The  FupiU  at  Sais,  and  Hymns 
of  the  Nighty  are  remarkable  for  the  imagina- 
tion and  enthusiasm  which  they  display. 

VovatiJUly  the  founder  of  the  Novatianist 
sect  in  the  third  century,  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  but  of  ascetic  tendency. 
Educated  as  a  philosopher,  he  was  baptised 
on  a  sick-bed,  but  omitted  after  his  recovery 
to  present  himself  to  the  bishop  for  the  laying- 
on  of  hands.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  in 
the  face  of  some  opposition,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Bishop  Fabian  of  Rome,  who  wished 
to  enlist  his  talents  for  the  Church,  and  he 
acquired  great  influence  at  Rome.  After  the 
Decian  persecution,  a  dispute  arose  as  jto  the 
treatment  of  the  lapsed.  Novatian  headed  a 
party  which  maintained  that  the  Church  had 
no  |H>wer  to  re-admit  apostates,  and  that,  by 
receiving  such  into  communion,  it  would  for- 
feit its  Christian  character.  The  lapsed,  they 
said,  must  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  God.  At 
the  election  of  Cornelius,  a  man  of  milder 
views,  as  Fabian's  successor,  a.d.  261,  Nova- 
tian, with  his  party,  seceded  from  the  Church, 
and  three  obscure  bishops,  obtained  on  false 
pretences,  consecrated  him  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
Intimation  of  this  consecration  was  sent  to 
the  great  Churches,  but  these  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  and  many  of  his  followers, 
alarmed  at  the  schism,  returned  to  orthodoxy. 
Nevertheless,  the  numbers  of  the  sect  in- 
creased,  and   the   members   swore,   at  the 


reception  of  the  Eucharist,  that  they  vr-alj 
never  desert  him  or  return  to  Comeliiu.  Ther 
now  assumed  the  name  of  Cathari  [ije.  Puri- 
tans], and  adopted  still  harsher  views.  Not  o&It 
the  lapsed,  but  also  those  who  had  been  gni-t^ 
of  any  of  the  greater  sins  after  bt^ytism.  v«3t 
excommunicated  for  life.  They  declared  thf 
Church  to  have  become  impure,  and  its  mizu- 
strations  to  be  of  no  effect,  and  seoond  nur- 
riages  were  forbidden  as  adulterous.  The  N*> 
vatian  sect  continued  for  a  considerable  tiiB& 
They  were  perfectly  orthodox  as  to  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  aafiered. 
with  the  Catholics,  itom  the  Arians.  ^  An  at- 
tempt was  made  at  the  Council  of  Nicsa  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  Church,  and  tb^j 
were  generally  unmolested  by  the  Catholit-s 
until  the  time  of  Neetorius  and  Cyril  ci 
Alexandria. 

VoratlUly  sometimes  confounded  with 
Novatian,  was  a  priest  of  Carthage,  who  l<> 
came  noted  for  his  malpracticee  and  diso- 
bedience to  authority.  In  a.d.  249  he  w^ia 
cited  to  appear  before  his  Bishop,  Cypriaa, 
charged  with  ill-treating  his  wife,  robbing 
widows  and  orphans,  appropriating  the  fondi 
of  his  church,  allowing  his  father  to  die  cf 
starvation,  and  refusing  even  to  bury  him : 
but  the  outbreak  of  the  Decian  persecution 
saved  him  from  punishment.  After  tiie  per- 
secution, Novatus  allied  himself  with  Felia5- 
simus,  a  rich  man  for  whom  he  had  pn> 
cured  deacon's  orders,  and  the  two  iet 
themselves  to  oppose  Cyprian  in  every  poss- 
ible way,  especially  encouraging  very  lenifnt 
views  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  UpK<L 
Visiting  Rome,  he  joined  the  opposite  paitv 
of  Novatian,  and  became  as  severe  towards  tfce 
lapsed  as  he  had  formerly  been  lax,  influenced, 
it  has  been  hinted,  chiefly  by  his  love  of  oppo- 
sition  to  regular  authority.  After  staviiif 
at  Rome  for  some  time,  he  returned  to  Africa 
and  is  lost  sight  of. 

Vovices  [Lat.  Mom/iiw].— Those  who  are 
in  a  state  of  probation  before  entering  a  reli- 
gious society,  in  order  that  it  may  be  mm 
whether  they  have  the  necessaiy  qualities  aiui 
are  likely  to  keep  the  vows.  This  period  of 
probation  is  termed  the  novitiate.  Until  it  is 
over  no  promises  are  made,  and  the  norioe 
may  return  to  the  world  if  desired. 

Vowell,  Alexakdsr,  D.D.,  an  emisoit 
divine  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  [A.  at 
Read  Hall  in  Lancashire,  in  1507  or  1608,  dl  in 
London,  Feb.  13th,  1602].  He  was  educated 
near  Manchester  till  he  was  thirteen,  when  he 
entered  Brazenose  College,  Oxford.  Be 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  Foxe,  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  whose  room  he  shared.  In  1536 
he  was  made  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1648  became 
Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  in  1581 
Canon  of  Westminster.  Having  adopted  the 
Lutheran  doctrines,  he  was  obliged  to  !«&▼« 
England  on   Queen  Mary's  accession,  and 
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travelled  in  Grermany  till  the  accession  of 
Uueen  Elizabeth,  when  he  returned,  and  was 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  and  Ganon 
of  Canterbury,  and  afterwardB  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's.  Nowell  was  chosen  by  the  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury  in  1563  to  preside  at 
the  drawing  up  of  tiie  Artides  of  Belig^on, 
and  also  to  write  a  catechism,  which  he  appears 
to  have  developed  later  into  the  Church  Cate- 
chism which  has  been  attributed  to  him  with 
probability.  Another  catechism  which  he 
wrote  in  1571  was  directed  by  Archbishop 
Parker  to  be  taught  as  a  preventive  against 
heresy ;  and  in  &A  he  was  always  regarded 
as  holding  very  orthodox  views,  and  as  re- 
markable for  his  learning  and  piety.  The 
catechisms  already  mentioned,  and  a  few  ser- 
mons, are  his  only  extant  works. 

Vowell,  ItAintENCB,  brother  of  the  above, 
^tered  Brazenose  College,  1536.  He  tra- 
velled with  his  brother  in  Qermany  during 
Queen  Mary*s  reign,  and  was  made  Dean  of 
Lichfield  on  his  return.  He  died  in  October, 
1576.  He  waa  an  eminent  antiquary  and 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and  left  an  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary  in  MS.,  which  is  now  in  the  Bod- 
leian library.  Kowell  also  made  sevetal  col- 
lections from  ancient  historical  manuscripts. 

Vvllatenenses.— Bishops  in  title  only, 
holding  no  dioceees. 

Ifnno  DimittiB.— The  Latin  for  the 
first  words  of  the  Song  of  Simeon,  "  Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace," 
which  is  found  in  Luke  ii.  29-32,  and  is 
appointed  in  the  Anglican  Church  to  be  read 
atter  the  second  lesson  at  evensong.  It  was 
need  in  this  place  even  in  the  early  Church, 
and  is  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutdona. 
It  occurs  in  the  Latm  office  for  Compline, 
from  which  and  Vespers  the  Anglican  Even- 
ing Service  was  compiled. 

Vuneio. — A  representative  of  the  Pope 
who  resides  permanently  at  a  foreign  Court  to 
carry  out  investigations  upon  eoslesiastical 
matters.  A  nuncio  is  thus  distinguished  from  a 
legate  a  latere,  whose  duties  are  only  temporary. 
The  nuncioe  had  formerly  almost  unlimited 
l^ower,  and  held  courts  of  appeal  which  were 
fiaperior  in  authority  to  the  national  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  The  nuncios  were  often  at  variance 
with  the  legati  nati  [Lboates],  and  a  sharp 
controversy  took  place  in  consequence  of 
a  nunciature  being  established  at  Munich  in 
1T85,  though  it  was  swallowed  up  soon  after 
in  the  troubles  of  the  French  Revolution. 

IfoBfl  [The  word  is  derived  by  some 
from  Coptic  nonnoSf  "holy,"  but  is  probably 
from  Low  Latin  nunnuy  "mother"  (compare 
Sanskrit  ntmna),  a  familiar  word  used  by 
chQdren  like  mamma], — Women  who  seclude 
themselves  from  the  world  in  religious  com- 
munities, take  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  spend 
their  lives  in  prayer  and  good  works.  Nuns 
are  met  with  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 


Church,  under  the  name  of  virgitms  Deo  sacrata, 
but  they  did  not  at  first  live  together  in  con- 
vents ;  they  remained  at  home,  but  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  their  family  by 
a  peculiar  dress,  and  the  asceticism  of  their 
life.  Seclusion  began  to  be  practised  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  but  for 
some  time  the  nuns  still  attended  their  parish 
church  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  were 
under  the  guidance  of  the  parish  priest.  They 
received  their  rules  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  In  the  sixth  century  it  became 
customary  to  have  a  church  attached  to  each 
nunnery,  which  also  had  its  own  priest ;  by 
this  means  was  secured  absolute  seclusion 
from  the  world.  A  mother-superior  or  abbess 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  community. 

Nims  of  recent  order  in  the  Roman  Church 
are  generally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  those  of  older  founda- 
tion under  that  of  regulars.  A  few  are  under 
a  superior-general.  They  are  allowed  to  take 
boarders  to  educate  but  under  strict  con- 
ditions. Their  confessors  are  carefully  se- 
lected, and  in  no  case  is  a  confessor  allowed  to 
hold  office  in  the  same  establishment  for  more 
than  three  years.  Nuns  take  their  meals  in 
one  room,  but  each  has  her  separate  ceU. 
There  ai*e  a  vast  number  of  orders,  but  they 
are  grouped  under  four  principal  classes — the 
followers  of  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  (adopted  by 
St.  Teresa),  of  St.  Austin  (Ursulines  And 
Dominicans),  of  St.  Benedict  (Fontevrault, 
etc.),  and  St.  Francis  ("  Poor  Clares  "). 

Vnptial  Benediction.— Used  by  Jews 
and  Cluistians  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 
It  was  pronounced  by  the  Jews  when  the 
bride  was  brought  home,  by  the  chief  of  the 
ten  elders,  who  were  obliged  by  custom  to  be 
present.  The  custom  is  justified  by  the  pass- 
age in  the  Book  of  Ruth  where  ten  elders 
are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  wedding 
of  Boaz.  In  the  Christian  Churches  mar- 
riages are  consecrated  by  the  benediction  of 
the  priest  or  minister,  according  to  an  in- 
juncUon  given  b^  Tertullian  in  the  first  cen- 
tury. In  early  times  marriages  not  followed 
by  this  benediction  were  declared  to  be  illegal. 


Oaths. — ^The  custom  of  appealing  to  God 
to  affirm  the  truth  of  statements,  witih  an  im- 
precation of  His  vengeance  or  a  renunciation 
of  His  favour  if  they  prove  false,  has  been 
coDunon  to  all  nations.  The  Romans  and 
Greeks  used  many  forms  of  swearing,  with 
ceremonies.  The  Jews  at  first  used  to  swear 
by  God  only,  but  in  later  times  they  swore  by 
Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  the  Altar,  etc.,  and 
that  it  was  against  this  that  our  Lord  warns 
Christians,  and  not  against  swearing  at  all, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  calls 
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God  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  affirmations 
several  times.  This  view  was  taken  by  the 
early  Christians,  and  in  several  passages 
m  the  Fathers  and  Councils  it  appears  ^t 
shearing  upon  solemn  occasions  was  held 
lawful.  It  then  became  a  custom  to  lay 
their  hands  on  the  Grospels  when  thoy 
swore,  and  to  conclude  with  "So  help  me, 
God,  and  the  contents  of  this  Book,"  to 
which  in  the  Roman  Church  <*  all  the  saints  " 
was  sometimes  added.  These  oaths  were 
called  corporal  oaths.  Others  swore  by  some 
particular  saint,  relics,  cross,  or  altar.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  an  oath  was  frequently 
called  a  canonical  purgation,  to  di8tin^:ui8h 
it  from  the  other  modes  of  declaring  inno- 
cence, as  duels,  ordeals,  etc.  By  the  Council 
of  Meaux  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  take 
corporal  oaths,  it  being  held  that  all  ought  to 
trust  their  word. 

Obeah. — The  negroes  of  the  West  Indies 
practise  a  species  of  witchcraft,  and  the  name 
Obeah-man^  or  Obeah^woman,  is  given  to  the 
persons  who  exercise  this  power.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  is  unknown. 

Obedience.— The  performance  of  the 
commands  of  a  superior.  Ecclesiastically,  the 
word  is  used  in  somewhat  different  senses, 
but  all  allied,  as  [1]  the  duty  which  all  clergy 
owe  to  their  immediate  superiors  in  all  things 
consistent  with  the  law  of  Gkxi  and  the 
Church.  [2]  The  submission  which  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders  vow,  on  profession,  to 
their  own  superiors  and  to  the  rules  of  the 
order.  [3]  A  written  command  by  which  a 
superior  of  a  religious  order  oommunicates 
some  special  order  to  a  subject.  [4]  The 
term  hia  also  come  to  be  used  for  a  rebgious 
following  or  communion  professing  obedience 
to  some  head :  e.ff.  the  Roman  obedience  means 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Obedience  of  Christ.— This  is  gener- 
ally divided  into  active  BXid.  paanive.  His  active 
obedience  implies  what  He  did ;  His  passive^ 
what  He  suffered.  Some  divines  distinguish 
between  these,  but  the  distinction  is  some- 
what artificiaL  They  refer  our  pardon  to  His 
passive,  and  our  title  to  glory  to  His  active 
obedience;  but  it  cannot  be  clearly  shown 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  passive  obedience  ; 
since  it  is  clearly  taught  that  our  Lord's  suf- 
ferings were  an  entirely  voluntary  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God.  The  Scriptures  tell  us 
much  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  show  that 
it  was  voluntary  [Ps.  xL  6],  complete  \\  Pet.  ii. 
22],  wrought  out  in  the  stead  of  His  people, 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Oberammergan.— A  village  situated 
in  the  highlands  of  Bavaria,  made  famous 
by  the  Passion  Play  which  is  acted  there 
every  ten  years.  The  following  traditional 
account  is  given  of  its  origin: — ^A  plague 
broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1633, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
villagers,  was  introduced  into  Ammergau  by 


a  peasant,  Caspar  Schuchle,  who  bad  be»n 
working   at  Eschelohe,  one  of  the  pli^Jt- 
stricken   villages,   and  wished  to  visit  his 
family.     In  a  day   or   two    he   died,  ini 
within   a   month    eighty -four    persons  k*! 
perished.    Then  the  villagers  assembled,  u! 
vowed  that  if   God   would    take   away  tb. 
pestilence  they  would  perform   the  Pit&».c 
Play  e^QTy  tenth  year.    From  that  time  e  > 
one  died  of  the  piague.    The  play  was  fxA 
performed  in  1634,  and  has    been   eaaci'ii 
every   tenth  year  since    1680.     This  is  tie 
tradition,  but  the  pla^  is  of  much  older  dat^-.    | 
They  now  speak  of  it  as  something  aheaii} 
well  known,  and  it  is  onlythe  acting  it  err.T. 
tenth  year  that  is  new.    The  oldest  text-bo- 4 
of  the  play  bean  the  date  1662,  and  refers  v^ 
a  still  older   book.    Since   the   year   1634 
the  play  has  undergone  many  improvcmenta. 
Thus  Lucifer,  Prince  of  Hell,  who,  with  b» 
retinue,  used  to  play  a  prominent  put,  hts 
been   banished.     Father  Ottmar  Weiaa,  if 
Jesewang,  ex-oonventual  of  the  Benedictiiif 
Monastery  at   Ettal  [d.  1843],  revised  tk 
play,  and  the  improvements  were  carried  ac 
by  Anton  A.  Daisenberg,  the  former  pattir 
of  the  village.    Up  to  1830  the  play  took 
place  in  the  churchyard,  but  since  then  « 
theatre  has  been  built  for  it.     This  ii  bnilt  en- 
tirely of  boards,  and  is  partly  opoi  to  the  Ay 
The  auditorium  is    118  feet  wide  and  Iti'J 
deep.    It  comprises  an  area  of  20,000  sqar^ 
feet,  and  is  capable  of  conveniently  seatiM 
5,000  to  6,000  persons.    Some  say  the  itune 
resembles  those  of  ancient    daasical  Gnrk 
theatres,  while  others  find  more  reeeraUsoft 
to  the  mystery  theatre  of  the  Middle  Ag»# 
There  are  five  distinct  places  of  sctxoD  tt 
the  players : — The  proscenium,  for  the  diorv, 
processions,  etc. ;  the  central  stsge,  for  the 
tableaux  vumi^and  the  usual  dramatic  soeiKi. 
the  palace  of  Pilate,  the  palace  of  Aimu.  and 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem.    The  prices  of  tfa£ 
seats  are  from  ene  to  eight  marks. 

The  great  training  school  for  the  PaiMpi^ 
Play  has  been  the  village  church,  vitb  its 
ceremonies,  processions,  music,  and  tw^^ 
Thus  the  dramatic  scene  of  Ciirist*8  entrr 
into  Jerusalem  is  a  repetition  of  the  Chun.li 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday,  even  to  ttf 
singing  of  the  chorale,  "  All  hail !  all  bail  - 
O  David's  Son  !  "  In  theschool  the  childreo 
are  taught  to  learn  by  heart  and  sing  pae^ 
ages  from  the  great  drama.  The  sekcticn  o^ 
the  actors  ta^es  place  there.  The  nor? 
talented  are  given  parts  for  performance  oo 
the  stage  of  the  theatre,  which  remains  np 
during  the  nine  intervening  years,  thotfb 
the  rest  is  taken  down.  During  these  veai^ 
minor  plays,  religious  and  secular,  are  arte^ 
especially  during  the  winter.  Almost  all  tb^ 
principal  actors  are  wood-carve».  Ji««^ 
Maier,  who  represented  the  **ChriBtus'*  in  18T0- 
71  and  in  1880,  and  who  has  since  died,  al^ 
Schauer,  who  took  the  part  in  1860,  derottii 
themselves  chiefly  to  crudfixei.    Jacob  Hett, 
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the  <<Petrns"   of   1880,  and  Lechner,  the 
"  Jttdas,"  are  alao  akilfal  canrera. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  mornings  when  the 
play  is  to  take  place  a  cannon  is  fired  to  sum- 
mon the  villagers  and  Tisitors  to  attend  mass. 
The  performance  begins  at  eight  and  lasts  till 
fiTe,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 
It  consists  of  ei^teen  acts,  beginning  with 
the  entry  into  Jeriisalem  and  ending  with 
the  Ascension.  Each  act  is  preceded  by  one 
or  more  tableaux  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  delineate  symbols  or  prophecies 
of  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  Tliese 
t>'pe8  are  explained  by  the  chorus  of  eighteen 
tehutzgei»tery  or  guardian  angels,  headed  by 
a  leader  called  the  prologue  or  choragns. 
Tixe  iehHttgei9ter  greatly  resemble  the  chorus 
of  the  ancient  Greek  plays.  The  play  was, 
in  1880,  given  more  than  thirty  times,  from 
May  17th  to  Sept.  26th;  it  always  takes 
place  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  Though 
inany  look  upon  the  play  as  irreverent,  it 
is  acted  with  so  much  earnestness  and  piety 
that  it  is  evident  to  all  spectators  that  it  is 
regarded  by  the  people  as  a  religious  duty. 
It  would,  however,  certainly  not  be  so  in  any 
other  place,  as  the  attempts  to  introduce  it 
into  New  York  in  1881-82  clearly  show. 

Oberlin,  Jeak  F&edehic,  Protestant 
pastor,  noted  for  his  holiness  and  benevo- 
lence, was  bom  at  Strassburg,  Aug.  31st, 
1740.  He  was  inclined  towards  the  military 
profession,  but  by  his  father's  desire  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Strassburg  University,  and 
WHS  ordained  in  1760.  He  was  Tutor  m  the 
family  of  M.  Zieg^nhagen  till  1767,  when  he 
succeeded  M.  Stauber  as  Pastor  of  Ban-de-la- 
Koche,  or  Steinthal,  in  Alsace,  where  he 
laboured  for  fifty-nine  years.  This  valley, 
which  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by 
Lutherans,  had  been  laid  waste  in  the  Thirty 
YpftTs'  War  and  again  by  Louis  XIV.  The 
s-iil  was  very  barren,  and  the  people  almost 
unciWlised  and  very  averse  to  any  improve- 
ments, so  that  when  Oberlin  first  went  there 
his  life  was  frequently  in  danger.  He  set  to 
work  to  improve  their  condition,  both  phys- 
ically and  morally,  helped  them  to  make  a 
road  to  Strassburg,  to  improve  their  land,  and 
introduced  new  manufactures,  as  straw-plait- 
ing, knitting,  weaving,  etc.  He  also  built 
new  schoolhouses,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  infant  schools.  During  the 
French  Revolution  his  district  was  left  un- 
touched on  account  of  his  well-known  cha- 
racter, and  he  was  able  to  give  shelter  to 
several  proscribed  persons.  It  is  said  that 
the  population  rose  under  his  ministrations 
from  600  to  5,000.  He  received  the  Legion 
of  Honour  froin  Louis  XVIII.,  and  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Royal  and  Central  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Paris.  He  was  the  first 
foreii^  member  of  the  London  Bible  Society. 
He  died  June  Ist,  1826. 

Obitaazj. — ^A  book  used  in  the  Romaii 


Church  in  which  to  write  dovm  the  names 
and  date  of  burial  of  all  those  for  whose  souls 
are  to  be  read. 


Oblates. — ^A  name  given  to  several  con- 
gregations, so-called  because  they  "offer*' 
themselves  to  God.  The  chief  societies  of 
Oblates  are : — 

Oblotet  of  the  JBUsaed  Virgin  and  St.  Ambrose. 
— ^A  congregation  of  secular  priests  founded 
by  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Milan  in  1578. 
lliere  is  a  house  of  this  Congregation  at  Bays- 
water,  with  branches  in  several  other  parts  of 
London. 

OblaleaofSt.  Frances  at  Home. — ^A community 
of  women  established  in  1433. 

Oblatee  of  Italy. — A  society  of  secular  priests 
founded  at  Turin  in  1816. 

Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate. — An  association 
of  priests  founded  at  Marseilles  by  Charles 
de  Mazenod,  the  Bishop,  in  1815.  Several  of 
their  priests  are  employed  in  foreign  missions. 
There  are  eight  houses  in  England. 

The  name  "  oblates  "  was  also  given  during 
the  Middle  Ages  to  secular  persons  who  offered 
themselves  and  their  property  to  some  monas- 
tery, to  which  they  were  admitted  as  a  kind  Of 
lay  brothers.  They  wore  a  religious  habit, 
but  different  from  tiiat  of  the  monks. 

OblatioiUI. — By  special  usage  this  word 
signifies  the  bread  and  wine  offered  upon  the 
altar  for  consecration  at  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
these  being  distinguished  from  the  alms  of 
the  poor  and  other  devotions  of  the  people  in 
the  phrase,  "  alms  €uid  oblations."  It  was  an 
old  custom  for  all  communicants  who  could 
afford  it  to  offer  bread  and  wine,  and  some- 
times other  things,  at  the  altar ;  out  of  which 
what  was  required  was  taken  for  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  rest  for  a  common  meal.  None  were 
permitted  to  make  these  offerings  but  those 
who  were  also  admissible  as  communicants ;  the 
offerings  of  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  of  those 
living  at  variance,  of  idol  makers  and  of 
abettors  of  heretics,  even  though  they  might 
be  emperors,  were  sternly  rejected.  Oil  for 
the  lamps  and  incense — ^the  first-fruits  of 
grapes  and  com — milk  and  honey  for  the 
newly  baptised,  were  also  offered  at  the  altar, 
but  always  under  conditions  distinguishing 
them  from  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine. 

From  the  oblation  invariably  accompanying 
the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  the  word 
was  frequently  used  to  denote  the  service  of 
the  Eucharist;  as,  e.g.  in  the  phrases — "obla- 
tions for  the  dead,"  "  oblations  for  martyrs," 
denoting  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament  at 
funerals  or  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  day  of 
death. 

Oooam  or  Ockham,  William  of. — One 
of  the  great  Schoolmen,  called  Doctor  singularis 
et  invincibilis  [b.  at  Ockham,  Surrey,  about 
1270,  d.  at  Munich,  April  7th,  1347].  He 
was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  but, 
having  joined  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans, 
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went  to  France  to  study  under  Duns  Scotus. 
He  afterwards  opposed  the  Realism  of  his 
teacher,  and  formed  a  sect  of  Occamists 
among  his  followers,  holding  the  doctrine  of 
Nominalism,  of  which  he  became  the  most 
vigorous  and  logical  advocate.  [Nominalists.] 
He  constituted  himself  defendant  of  Philippe 
le  Bel  of  France  when  the  latter  was  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Boniface  YIII. ;  and  some 
years  later  he  attacked  Pope  John  XXII., 
who  had  condemned  one  Berenger  Talon  for 
saying  that  ecclesiastical  possessions  were 
uzdawful  and  contrary  to  the  example  of  Christ 
and  His  disciples.  For  this  William  of  Occam 
was  imprisoned  at  Avignon,  but  escaped  with 
one  of  his  companions  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  to  Munich,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  ranked  high  amonf 
the  Schoolmen  as  a  logician,  and  was  engaged 
throughout  his  life  in  continual  ecclesiastical 
controversies.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned IHtputatio  inter  Clerieum  et  Militem, 
£xpotitio  aurea  (containing  a  summary  of  his 
Nominalist  views),  Deeisione*  Oeto  Quetiionum 
de  Poiestate  iutnmi  Fontifidt  (based  on  the  Sen- 
tentia  of  Peter  the  Lombard),  and  many  other 
controversial  works. 

Oocajdonal  Prayers  and  ThaakB- 
givings. — ^Those  which  are  appointed  to  be 
read  on  special  occasions.  There  were  special 
prayers  placed  at  the  end  of  the  medisBval 
litanies,  and  also  special  masses  for  fine 
weather,  rain,  plague^  etc. ;  but  those  in  our 
Prayer  Book  are  mostly  original  The 
prayers  for  rain  and  fine  weather  were  in- 
serted in  1649  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice ;  but,  with  those  for  "  In  theTime  of  Dearth 
and  Famine,"  "  of  War  and  Tumults,"  and  "  of 
any  Common  Plague,"  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  Litany  in  1652.  AH  the  thanksgivings, 
with  the  exception  of  that  for  peace  at  home 
and  the  "  G^eral  Thanksgiving,"  were  written 
in  1604.  These,  with  the  prayers  for  Par- 
liament and  for  all  conditions  of  men,  were 
added  in  1662,  and  they  were  all  then  placed 
in  their  present  position. 

Oohino  Bernardino.— An  Italian  Be- 
former  who  was  bom  at  Siena  in  1487.  He 
became  a  Franciscan,  and  afterwards  a  Capu- 
chin, and  was  much  famed  for  his  preaching, 
which  was  very  earnest  and  eloquent.  He  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Juan  Yaldez  and  Peter  Martyr.  In  1638  he 
was  elected  General  of  his  Order.  In  1640  he 
was  accused  of  heresy,  for  preaching  upon  jus- 
tification without  referring  to  indulgences,  etc. 
He  was  afterwards  summoned  to  Bome,  but 
escaped  to  Geneva,  where  he  preached  to  the 
Italian  Protestants.  He  was  at  first  strongly 
Calvinistic,  but  later  adopted  Socinian  views. 
In  1647  his  liberty  was  threatened,  but  he 
escaped  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary  obliged  him  to  leave 
and  go  to  Zurich.  Here  he  wrote  several  of 
his  lwoks>— On  the  Lord's  Sapper;  a  catechism 


on  the  work  of  the  Messiah  and  the  TncsT, 
etc.,  which  contained  decidedly  nnorthodsx 
views,  and  he  was  banished.  He  went  *js 
Cracow,  but  in  1664  had  to  leave  <m  acc<ycD: 
of  the  decree  banishing  all  ioreigners  vi^ 
were  not  Catholics  from  Poland,  axid  he  die4 
on  the  way  to  Germany.  He  has  be«n  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  founder  of  Anti-Trim- 
tarianism.  He  wrote  a  work  on  marrisge 
which  is  considered  to  favour  polygBisr, 
against  which  Beza  directed  his  TrsamtyM  di 
Iblypatnia. 

Among  Ochino's  other  works  are  bci 
volumes  of  Italian  sermons  written  when  be 
first  went  to  (Geneva ;  a  book  published  in 
London  on  the  usurped  primacy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bome;  and  Italian  commentaries  on  Eocoaa* 
and  Gkdatians. 

Ootaves.— The  octave  is  the  eighth  d^T 
after  any  principal  festival  of  the  Chonk 
The  custom  of  keeping  octaves  was  derirtd 
from  the  Jews,  and  in  former  times  all  the 
eight  days  were  observed.  The  special  pre- 
faces for  Christmas,  Easter  and  Aaooisioo 
Day  are  appointed  to  be  read  seven  days 
after,  and  that  for  Whitsuntide  six,  as  Trinity 
Sunday  falls  on  the  seventh  day  and  has  s 
preface  of  its  own.  The  first  two  days  of  the 
octaves  of  Easter  and  Whitsunday  hsre 
special  services,  and  it  seems  from  &e  /Wa 
Londinmsitf  published  in  1714,  that  in  the 
church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West  the  Hotj 
Communion  was  administered  daily  during 
tlie  octaves  of  the  three  great  festivals.  All 
the  days  of  octaves  in  the  Boman  Church 
(there  are  many  more  than  in  the  Angliou) 
are  kept  most  strictly,  and,  in  some  cases,  no 
other  feasts  are  allowed  to  be  kept  which  hJl 
within  an  octave.  In  the  AngUcan  Churdh 
the  octave  of  the  dedication  of  a  choich  is 
frequently  kept.  The  octave  of  Easter  Sandsy 
is  commonly  called  Low  Suvdat  [q.v.]. 

OdexLheimerf  William  Hekht  [h.  1817, 
d,  1879],  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  U.S,  « 
learned  divine  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  its 
preachers.  His  sermons  have  been  much  read 
m  England  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  sod 
he  won  much  love  from  Churchmen  on  hii 
visits  to  the  Lambeth  Conferences  by  his 
sunny  and  genial  manner. 

OdOf  sumamed  **  the  Severe,*'  Archliisbop 
of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  East  Angha  in  the 
ninth  century,  of  Danish  parents,  who  vere 
Pagans.  They  gave  Odo  a  liberal  edocatioii, 
and  allowed  him  to  mix  with  the  Chri«tisiB 
and  be  present  at  their  instructions  witboot 
any  fear  that  he  might  embrace  their  nLigkat 
His  father,  on  finding  that  the  boy  was  im- 
pressed  with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  fbrhad 
him  to  hold  any  further  intercourse  with 
Christians;  but  Odo  had  the  courage  to  rank 
himself  among  the  catechumens,  and,  in  ooo- 
sequence^   was   disinherited   by  his  father. 
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Cpoa  thifly  he  entered  the  senrioe  of  a  Chrifu 
tian  nobleman,  named  Aldhelm,  belonging  to 
the  Court  at  Edward  the  Elder,  who  was  sO 
struck  witli  Odo's  natural  gifts  that  he  had 
him  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  baptised,  and  soon  after  took 
holy   ordeTB,  being  made  a  Sub-deacon,  an 
office  he  filled  so  well  that  he  received  Priest's 
orders  before  the  age  prescribed  by  the  canons. 
'Mo  liTed  at.  Court  and  became  Confessor  to 
his  patron  Aldhelm,  who  took  him  with  him 
on  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  on  his  death  he 
remained  still  at  Court,  till,  in  924,  he  was 
promoted  by  Athelstan,  who  had  succeeded 
Edward,  to  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne.    It  is 
said  that  Odo  serrea  in  a  campaign  under 
Edward  before  taking  holy  orders,  and  after 
his    consecration    he   took   the    field   with 
Athelstan    against   the    Danes    headed    by 
Anlaf,  and  <ud  good  service  in  gaining  the 
victory.     Dean  Milman  says  of  him, "  In  him 
the  conquering  Dane  and  the  stem  warrior 
mingled  with  Qie  imperious  Churchman."  He 
was   made    Archbishop   of    Canterbury   by 
Edmund,  on  the  death  of  Wulfhelm,  and  he 
upheld  the  dignity  of  tiie  nrimacy  as  none 
before  him  had  done,  and  inauced  Edmund  to 
make  several  laws  for  the  security  of  religion 
and  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
his  kingdom.    During  the  reign  of   Edred 
thexe  was  a  great  dispute  between  Odo  and 
hia  clergy  concerning  the  Real  Presence  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist — a 
doctrine  which  the  Archbishop  is  said  to  have 
ct)nfirmed  by  means  of  a  miracle.     It  was  at 
the  instigation  of  Odo  thatDunstan  committed 
the  outrage  on  the  royal  authority  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Edwy.    It  is  certain  that 
in  958  Odo  made  Edwy  separate  from  Elgiva, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  cruelties  afterwards  practised  on  her. 
Odo  died   the    same  year.    He   did    much 
towards  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  old  church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canter- 
l)ury. 

(Beolampadiiis.  JoAKiTBs  [a  translation 
of  the  German  name  Johann  Hausschein]. — A 
native  of  Germany  who  united  with  Zwingli 
in  his  work  for  the  Reformation  of  Switzer- 
land. He  was  bom  at  Weinsberg,  1482,  and 
died  at  the  end  of  1531,  at  Basel.  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and 
studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and  Bologna. 
Hetoming  to  Heidelberg  he  took  up  the  study 
of  theology,  to  perfect  himself  in  which  he 
resigned  some  advantageous  posts  which  he 
had  held  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  preacher  at  Weinsberg.  In  1515 
he  was  induced  by  Capito,  afterwards  the 
fieformer  of  Strassburg,  to  become  Preacher 
at  Basel,  and  here  he  assisted  Erasmus 
in  the  composition  of  his  Annotations  on 
the  New  Testament,  of  which  (Ecolampadias 
alone  published  the  second  edition.    In  1516 


he  became  Preacher  of  Augsburg,  but  after  a 
short  chaplaincy  to  Franz  von  Sickingen  he 
returned  to  Basel  in  1522,  and  his  chi^  work 
was  carried  out  between  thla  year  and  that  of 
his  death.  He  supported  Zwingli  at  the 
Marburg  Conference  in  the  dispute  with 
Luther  concerning  the  Eucharist,  having  pre- 
viously published  a  treatise  in  1525  setting 
forth  his  opinions  in  the  matter.  He  was 
also  employed  to  carry  on  disputes  with 
Roman  Catholics  on  theology.  In  preaching  at 
Basel  he  had  denounced  the  fallacies  of  many 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  haa 
thereby  made  himself  hated  by  Roman 
Catholics ;  he  also  held  controversies  with  the 
Anabaptists.  His  chief  works  were  coinmen- 
taries  on  the  Bible,  and  treatises  De  Ititu  Fas^ 
ehali  and  Quod  non  tit  onerosa  ChrUtianis 
Confusio.  His  views  on  the  Eucharist  were 
modified  in  later  years.  At  one  time  he  did 
not  rise  above  the  **  memorial  **  view,  but  he 
afterwards  emphatically  declared  the  Sacra- 
ment a  means  of  grace. 

CEoonomi. — Stewards  of  church  revenues, 
chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocese  out  of 
their  own  number.  Originally  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  Church,  both  among 
the  clergy  and  among  the  poor,  was  entrusted 
to  the  bishop,  who  commonly  associated  his 
archdecuson  with  him  in  the  work.  But,  as 
time  went  on,  not  only  did  l^e  revenues  of 
the  Church  increase,  but  also  the  number  of 
converts,  and  with  them  came  further  demands 
upon  the  bishop's  time,  and  more  frequent 
calls  for  the  discharge  of  the  spiritual  func- 
tions of  his  office.  It  was,  consequently, 
deemed  convenient  to  relieve  him  of  the  care 
of  diocesan  revenue  by  the  appointment  of 
the  ceconomi. 

CEciUIl6Xlioal  Coimoil  [Gr.  oikoumene, 
"the  world"!.  —  One  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  Cnurch ;  as  ^stingiiished,  there- 
fore, from  a  diocesan  or  provincial  synod. 
[Councils.] 

Oehler,  Gustav  Friedbich. — An  eminent 
Overman  theologian  of  the  orthodox  school  of 
Delitzsch  [b.  1812,  d,  1872].  A  translation  of 
his  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  in  2  vols., 
and  is  valuable  both  for  its  depth  of  piety  and 
also  for  its  good  Hebrew  scholarship. 

Oetinger,  Friedrich  Christopher  [*. 
1702,  d.  1 782].— A  German  theological  writer  of 
the  Mystical  school.  His  position  in  German 
theology  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hutchin- 
Bonians  with  respect  to  the  English  Deists. 
He  endeavoured  to  meet  the  Rationalism  and 
Materialism  of  his  country  by  philological 
investigations,  by  means  of  which  he  con- 
structed a  system  of  philosophy  which  was  to 
unite  subject  and  object,  matter  and  spirit, 
in  the  living  Christ.  Much  of  his  doctrine 
was  derived  from  Swedenborg.  His  writings 
were    voluminous  and   not    without    effect. 
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ITie  PiBTigTS  [q.v.]  set  a  large  value  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  careful  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation and  industry  which  they  display. 
For  though  his  mind  was  inclined  to  every- 
thing fanciful  and  mysterious,  yet  he  was 
learned,  and,  moreover,  practical  and  full  of 
good  sense;  above  all,  he  was  earnest  and 
pious,  and  the  people  of  Berlin  recognised  in 
him  a  genuine  desire  to  give  the  mysteries  of 
God  a  bearing  on  their  (hdly  life. 

Offertorinm. — A  book  containing  the 
ofPertory  sentences  sung  at  Holy  Communion. 

Offertory.— [1]  The  sentences  said  by 
the  priest  during  the  Communion  while  the 
offerings  of  the  people  are  being  collected. 
They  all  speak  of  the  necessity  of  suj^rting 
the  Church  and  relieving  the  poor.  Ilie  cus- 
tom of  making  oblations  at  the  Conmiunion 
is  Apostolic  [1  Cor.  xvi.  2],  and  is  referred  to 
by  Justin  Martyr  and  TertuUian,  thereby 
proving  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  offertory  sentences  were  sung  in 
the  choir  before  the  Reformation.  Chaucer*s 
Pardoner  was  especially  successful  in  singing 
an  offertory  ("  Prologue*'),  and  in  Marbe^e's 
Prayer  Book  with  music  the  offertory  sen- 
tences are  set  to  varied  music.  But  the  rubric 
as  it  stands  in  the  Prayer  Book  directs  that 
the  sentences  are  to  be  said  by  the  priest.  In 
some  churches  the  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
bine this  old  custom  with  the  rubric  by  the 
priest  first  saying  the  sentence,  and  being 
followed  by  the  choir  responding  it  musically. 
[2]  The  oblation  of  bread  and  wine  placed 
upon  the  Lord's  Table  along  with  the  offer- 
ings made  by  the  congregation.  The  rubric 
of  the  Prayer  Book  directs  "  When  there  is  a 
Communion  the  Priest  shall  then  place  upon 
the  Table  so  much  Bread  and  Wine  as  he  shall 
think  sufiicient."  The  doctrine  of  the  Raw^i^ti 
Church  is  thus  expressed  by  Bossuet :  "  The 
Church  does  really  offer  bread  and  wine,  but 
not  absolutely  and  in  themselves ;  for  in  the 
New  Covenant  no  oblation  is  made  of  lifeless 
things :  indeed  no  oblation  is  made  other  than 
Jesus  Christ ;  wherefore  the  bread  and  wine 
are  offered  that  He  may  make  them  His  Body 
and  Blood  *'  ^Explication  det  Prieres  de  la Meaaej, 
All  the  ancient  Liturgies  contain  an  oblation 
of  the  bread  and  wine  [see  Hammond's 
Ancient  Liturgiet,  Clarendon  Press],  but  the 
five  prayers  in  the  Roman  Missal  are  of  recent 
date.    [Oblations.] 

Oi&06. — The  term  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense 
is  applied  to  a  devotional  form  of  service  not 
in  the  Prayer  Book.  Such  as,  for  example, 
that  used  at  the  consecration  of  a  church. 

Oi&Ce»    CoNOREOATIOlf    OF    THE    HOLT. — 

That  department  of  the  Papal  Government 
which  is  charged  with  the  government  of 
the  Inquisition  [q.v.]. 

Officers  Eodesiastical.— The  term 
pometimes  applied  to  the  three  orders  of 
ministers  in  the  Anglican  Church — biflhops, 


priests,  and  deacons.  And  as  offioen  mail  be 
tmder  authority,  so  we  are  tau^it  that  i^ 
derive  their  authority  direct  from  t3m«: 
Himself.  It  is  sometimes  applied  in  an  in- 
ferior sense  to  those  who  handle  the  tempCKai 
affairs  of  the  Church — such  as  churchwaideos. 

OiL — It  is  certain  that  blessing  of  <<! 
for  holy  uses  is  very  ancient.  St,  Cvprisa 
[Epistle  70,  edit  Pamel]  says  that  the  \aL 
used  in  the  solemn  administFation  of  bapt- 
ism was  blessed  on  the  same  altar  oo 
which  the  Eucharist  was  consecrated.  8t 
Basil  the  Great,  in  his  TrtatiM  of  the  S^ff 
Spirit,  c.  27,  speaks  of  the  blessing  of  oH 
and  the  baptismal  water  as  a  practice  estab- 
lished in  the  Apostolical  times;  and  St. 
Optatus  of  Mileois  [67  "Of  Schism"]  o\meTv*4 
that  the  oil  consecrated  in  the  church  in  the 
name  of  Christ  was  for  that  reason  call^i 
ehrtMu  In  the  four  first  cent^iries,  indeed,  it 
appears  that  this  solemnity  was  nut  fixed  to 
any  particular  day;  and  the  Council  of 
Toledo,  in  the  canon  already  quoted,  expresslv 
says  the  bishops  might  p^orm  it  wtMi 
they  pleased;  adding  that  each  particu^ 
chiut^  in  the  diocese  was  to  send  a  detcon  or 
sub-deacon  to  the  bishop  for  what  chruan 
they  were  to  use  at  the  approaching  festival, 
f.^  at  the  solemn  administration  of  baptian 
on  Easter  Eve.  But  the  present  practice  of 
the  Roman  Church  is  to  bless  the  hok  oils 
Once  a  year,  and  that  on  Maundy  Thundaj. 
The  oils  are  inmiediately  distributed  to  the 
pastors  and  used  till  the  return  of  the  same  dsr. 

The  consecration  of  the  holy  oils  consisted 
in  three  solemn  consecrations  or  formal  bene- 
dictions :  the  first  was  that  of  the  Oil  for  tkt  Sci, 
employedin  thesacramentof  Extreme  Unctic& : 
the  second,  of  the  ehrism,  used  after  baptism,  in 
confirmation,  at  the  oonsecration  of  altan. 
churches,  and  kings ;  the  third,  of  the  Oil  »f 
the  Catechumens,  so  called  because  employed 
on  the  candidates  for  baptism  before  they  are 
brought  to  the  sacred  font,  which  is  also  nstd 
at  the  coronation  of  sovereign  princes  and  oo 
other  occasions.  This  has  been  always  looked 
on  as  an  episcopal  function,  and  the  Coonril 
of  Toledo,  in  400,  Can.  xx.,  expressly  forlads 
priests  to  perform  this  ceremony,  as  being 
peculiar  to  the  bishops.    [Anointino.] 

Olaf,  St.,  or  Olaf  SaraldMn,  one  d 

the  most  noted  of  the  early  Norwegian  kings. 
was  bom  in  995.  He  was  descended  frnn 
the  ancient  royal  line,  but  was  edacated^ia 
exile  as  a  Christian.  He  was  one  of  the  Mk- 
ings,  and  made  his  name  feared  throuffhoot 
the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  figntiib! 
fiercely  against  Canute.  In  1016  he  returned 
home,  and,  making  good  his  daim,  wreit^ 
the  crown  from  the  hands  of  Eric  and  Srend 
Jarl.  He  at  once  turned  his  attention  to 
evangelising  his  country,  and,  gathering  t> 
gether  a  band  of  followers,  put  an  end  to  the 
rule  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  in  Norway,  sod 
became  overking.    When  he  had  secured  the 
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tliroiie»  he  sent  to  England  for  some  mission- 
siHes,    at  whose  head  was  Bishop  Grimkil. 
'I1ie  measuree  he  took  for  the  conversion  of 
hia  people  were  very  aeyere ;  he  made  frequent 
j^iimeys  through  his  kingdom  accompanied 
by  the  bishop,  who  on  account  of  the  shape 
01  hia  mitre  was  called  '*  the  homed  man," 
and,  summoning  the  I%ingSf  as  the  Swedish 
C'uuncils  were  called,  he  read  to  them  the 
liws  enforcing  Christianitj,  and  all  who  re- 
f  sised  to  comply  were  threatened  with  death, 
loss  of  property,  or  maiming  of  the  body. 
Hearing   tluit    the   heathen   sacrifices  were 
set-retly  offered  in  the  Drontheim  district,  he 
took  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  and  three  hundred 
men  and,   surprising  the  offenders    in    the 
middle  of  the  night,  slew  their  leader  and 
divided  their  property  among  his  followers, 
and  then  forced  them  to  allow  several  churches 
t<>  be  built  and  several  clergy  to  settle  among 
them.      Olaf  then,  accompanied  by  another 
bishop,  Sigurd,  went  against  a  powerful  chief 
named  Gudbrand,  who  hearing  of  his  arrival 
called  together  from  far  and  wide  the  pea- 
isantry  to  resiBt  these  encroachments  on  the 
lutional  faith.    They  repaired  to  Breeden, 
▼here  Olaf  and  Sigurd  were  busy  establishing 
teachers,  and  a  little  was  fought  in  which 
Oadbrand's  son  was  taken  prisoner  by  Olaf. 
It  was  then  decided  to  summon  a  Thing  to 
decide  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
new  teaching,  and  having  by  chosen  sigxis 
proved  that  Thor  was  powerless  to  defend  his 
Dviievers,   Gudbrand  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Christian  God,  and  forthwith  he 
and  on  present  were  baptised ;  Olaf  sent  them 
some  clergy,  and  Gudbrand  himself  built  a 
church.  These  scenes  were  constantly  enacted 
in  different  parts,  and  Olaf  even  extended  his 
care  to  Greenland,  the  Orkney  Islands,  and 
Iceland.     He  set  a  good  example  to  his  sub- 
jects by  his  own  observance  of  the  ordinances 
of  religion,  going    every  morning  to  hear 
matins,  and  then  to  the  Thing  to  decide  all 
niAtteis  of   religion,  together  with    Bishop 
(jrimkil  and  other  learned  clergy.     But  when 
he  met  with  opposition  the  means  used  were 
sometimes  so  cruel  that  many  fled  to  Canute 
for  help.     In  1028  the  Danish  King  entered 
^th  a  large  army,  most  of  01af*s  people 
forsook  him,  and  he  fled  to  Russia,  where  he 
was  furnished  with  an  army  of  4,000  men, 
with  which  he  returned;  but  was  slain  at 
Stikleabad  on  July  29th,  1030.     Soon,  how- 
ever, a  reaction  set  in,  partly  because  the  people 
disliked  their  ruler,  Canute's  son,  and  also 
^ifxaxue    it    was    said    that    miracles    were 
^ught  at  the  place  where  Olaf  had  been 
buried;  so  the  people  assembled  in  1031  and 
the  body  was  buried  with  great  state  in  the 
Trondhjem    Cathedral.      The    fame   of   the 
iiunudes  reached  fax  and  wide,  pilgrims  came 
from  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  and  a  book, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  on  his  death 
AQd  miracles,  served  to  increase  his  fame.    He 
was  considered  a  saint,  and  though  he  was  not 


canonised  in  the  usual  way,  Rome  never 
denied  his  saintship,  and  he  became  the  patron 
saint  of  Norway.  In  1847  the  order  of  Olaf 
was  created  by  King  Oscar  I.  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Old  Catliolics.— The  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment arose  out  of  the  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870. 
Symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  and  a  desire  for 
reforms  had  appeared  from  time  to  time 
within  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  had  been 
sternly  repressed  by  the  ruling  powers.  This 
dissatis&u^tion,  however,  developed  into  open 
rebellion  when  it  was  sought  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility. 
The  opposition  to  this  dogma  was  specially 
strong  Uiroughout  Germany,  where  over  forty 
University  professors,  headed  by  Dr.  DoUinger, 
the  learned  Professor  of  Theology  at  Munich, 
and  Professor  Friedrich,  issued  a  joint  declara- 
tion against  it.  In  April,  1871,  Professors 
Dollinger  and  Friedrich  were  exconmiunicated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  for  their  refusal 
to  submit.  Dr.  Dollinger's  answer  was  ^*  As 
a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian, 
as  a  citizen,  I  cannot  accept  this  doctrine." 
In  September,  1871,  the  first  congress  of  the 
Old  Catholics  was  held  at  Munich,  when  the 
decrees  were  again  denounced,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  organise  congregations 
throughout  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They 
took  &e  name  of  Old  Catholics,  to  signify  that 
they  held  fast  to  the  Catholic  faith  as  it  had 
been  handed  down  from  the  earliest  Christian 
times,  before  it  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
new  doctrines  imposed  by  the  Papal  power. 
At  starting,  the  movement  met  with  enthusi- 
astic support,  and  its  prospects  seemed  most 
encouraging.  It  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  episcopate,  and  this  was  obtained 
from  the  Old  Catholic,  or  Jansenist  Church 
of  Holland.  On  Aug.  11th,  1873,  Dr.  Joseph 
Hubert  Reinkens  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Deventer  as  the  first  Old  Catholic  Bishop  for 
Germany.  Dr.  Reinkens  had  been  suspended 
from  his  Professorship  at  Nuremburg,  and  sub- 
sequently excommunicated  for  his  opposition 
to  PajML  Infallibility.  The  movement  was 
now  organised  as  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Chim^h.  Difficulties  of  a  serious  character 
began  to  arise  when  the  work  of  revising  the 
service  books  was  taken  in  hand.  Many 
were  very  jealous  of  any  material  changes 
being  made,  others  were  anxious  for  a  very 
thorough  revision.  The  result  was  that  many 
adherents  reverted  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  chief  alterations  adopted  were — the  trans- 
lation of  the  Mass  into  the  language  of  the 
country,  the  omission  of  the  Invocation  of 
Saints,  and  a  g^reat  reduction  in  the  number 
of  saints'  days.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  their  opposition 
to  Rome,  Dr.  Dollinger  arranged  Reunion 
Conferences  to  be  held  at  Bonn  in  1874  and 
1875.    Divines  from  Germany,  Switzerland, 
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France,  Denmark,  Russia,  Greece,  England, 
and  America  attended.  Among  those  who 
came  from  England  were  Dr.  Harold  Browne, 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  Canon  liddon,  of  St. 
Paul's;  and  Dean  Howson, of  Chester.  From 
America  came,  among  others,  the  Bishop  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  Nevin,  American  Chap- 
lain at  Rome.  The  questions  which  divided 
these  branches  of  the  Church  were  discussed, 
and  formulas  of  agreement  were  adopted  by 
the  Conference.  These  formulsB,  however, 
were  not  I'eceiTed  with  favour  either  by  the 
Eastern  Church  or  by  the  Church  of  England. 
Dr.  Pusey,  in  particular,  expressed  his  dis- 
approTal  of  them.  The  question,  however, 
which  caused  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  Old 
Catholic  community  was  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  great  differences  of  opinion  prevailed 
on  the  subject.  Finally,  at  a  Synod  held  in 
1878  at  Bonn,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Old 
Catholic  clergy  were  free  to  marry.  This 
was  followed  immediately  by  the  withdrawal 
from  active  co-operation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  leaders,  including  Dr.  Dollinger  him- 
self. Bishop  Reinkens,  although  he  dis- 
approved of  the  decree,  still  retained  his  post 
as  bishop.  A  great  reduction  also  took  place 
in  the  number  of  adherents,  several  congre- 
gations resignhig  in  a  body.  The  Old  Catholics 
in  Bavaria  cut  themselves  off  from  all  com- 
munion with  the  Church  imder  the  rule  of 
Bishop  Reinkens.  In  the  last  few  years  some 
of  the  lost  ground  has  been  regained,  but  the 
numbers  on  the  whole  remain  very  nearly 
stationary.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
computed  to  be  about  70,000  in  Germany  and 
80,000  in  Switzerland.  In  Baden  g^reater  pro- 
gress has  been  made  than  in  other  parts  of 
Germany;  thus,  in  1873  there  were  2,286  heads 
of  households  who  registered  themselves  as 
Old  Catholics,  and  in  1884  there  were  7,118. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  doubtless  many 
adherents  who  have  not  ventured  to  risk 
persecution  from  Ultramontanes  by  openly 
registering  themselves  as  Old  Catholics.  The 
Government,  too,  is  by  no  means  friendly  to 
the  community. 

In  Switzerland  the  first  meeting  of  Old 
Catholics  was  held  at  Solothum  in  1871 ;  but 
it  was  not  tiU  1876  that  Dr.  Herzog  was 
consecrated  as  their  first  Bishop  by  Bishop 
Reinkens.  At  the  outset  rapid  progress  was 
made ;  but,  among  other  causes,  the  question 
of  clerical  celibacy  caused  the  loss  of  **  thous- 
ands,''  as  Bishop  Herzog  testifies.  There 
was  less  difficulty,  however,  in  revising  the 
ritual  and  services  of  the  Church  here  than  in 
Germany.  A  yearly  synod  of  clergy  and 
laity  has  been  establishea,  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity at  Berne  an  Old  Catholic  Faculty  of 
Theology  was  instituted  in  1874. 

Old  Catholicism  has  established  itself  in 
every  Roman  Catholic  country  except  Belgium, 
but  at  present  only  to  a  small  extent.  Thus  the 
movement,  although  not  answering  the  ex- 
pectations that  were  first  formed  of  it,  yet 


has    surmounted   its   early  ilimmltum  ^i 
steadily  Tnaintt^inif  itself. 

Oldeastle,  Sir  Johk,  more  geskenCr 
known  as  Lord  Cobham,  which  title  he 
assimied  on  his  marriage  with  the  daoghu^ 
and  heiress  of  that  nobleman,  was  bom  at  the 
dose  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HL  He  was  at 
once  an  author,  wit,  warrior,  and  statesman . 
and,  although  little  or  nothing  is  known  cf 
his  early  life,  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  bosom  friends  and  wild  companioos  of 
"  Madcap  Harry,*'  afterwards  Henry  V. 
Many  believe  that  he  is  the  Falstaff  d 
Shakespeare.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  wa« 
very  intimate  with  the  young  Pnnoe,  and, 
whatever  his  youthful  excesses  may  haTf> 
been,  Hke  his  royal  comrade  he  r^)ented  of 
them  in  later  life. 

In  1407,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  raised   the    siege  of    Pahs; 
having  received  the  command  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  to  Henry  IV.    About  this  Hmt 
he  met  with  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  which 
took  a  firm  hold  upon  his  intellect.    We  do 
not  know  how  soon  he  decl&red  his  religious 
opinions ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  the  leader  of  the  Lollards,  who  whi 
killed  during  a  revolt  against  the  King,  th*r 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  him  as  the  greatesi 
warrior  of  the  day.     He  accepted  it^  tnd 
generously  threw  open  his  castle  of  Cowling, 
in  Kent,  to  this  persecuted  sect,  who  made  it 
their  base  of  operations.   Henry  lY.,  worn  oat 
by  a  turbulent  reign,  died  without  attemptbg 
to  confront  him;  but  his  son,  after  trying  to 
convert   him    to  no  purpose,  was  so  exs^ 
perated  by  his  obstinacy  that  he  gave  him  np 
to  the  clergy.     The  unfortunate  noblenuji 
was  besieged  in  his  own  castle,  and  dragge>i 
off  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.    Before  loa;, 
however,  he  managed  to  escape  to  Walt^. 
Soon  news  was  brought  to  the  King  that  he 
had  collected  together  twenty  thousand  mvn 
in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  and  had  formed  a  plot  to 
destroy  the  royal  family  and  most  of  the 
*' spiritual  and  temporal  lords.**    The  report 
was  probably  &dse,  for  the  King  merely  sur- 
prised a  handful  of  men  at  a  prayer  meeting. 
Many  of  these  were  destroyed  by  the  royal 
troops,  while  the  others  were  tortursd  ootil 
they  confessed  a  plot,  and  pointed  oat  Gobhaio 
as  the  ringleader.   The  King,  believing  it,  atX 
1 ,000  marks  upon  his  head,  aid  offered  nv 
mission  of  taxes  to  any  borough  which  should 
betray  him. 

After  escaping  detection  for  four  j«a% 
which  were  blackened  by  the  execution  of 
thirty-nine  prominent  LoUards,  Oldcastk  him- 
self was  at  last  captured  in  the  year  1317. 
His  old  comrade  had  no  mercy  for  him,  ud 
after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  he  refused  to 
recant,  he  was  sui^nded  from  a  gallows  by 
chains,  and  there  burnt  by  a  slow  fire  kindled 
beneatih  him,  while  a  mob  of  jeering  priests 
surrounded  him,  to  prevent  any  expnaama  of 
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sympathy  from  the  maltitudo  reaching  the 
r«.afferer,  and  to  embitter  his  last  moments  of 
i^ny.  Sach  was  the  end  of  this  great  man. 
NVith  him  the  hopes  of  the  Lollards  were 
buried,  and  in  after  years  they  were  little 
more  than  an  empty  name. 

As  an  author  his  talents  were  considerable, 
his  chief  work  being  Twelve  Ctmeltuiofu  Ad- 
4rt99€d  to  the  Farliament  of  England.  He 
was  the  first  author  and  martyr  among  the 
Knglifth  nobility. 

OlfpA.  St. — ^A  saint  of  the  Russian  Church 
held  in  high  honour ;  she  was  of  humble  birth, 
but  married  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Kieff.  She 
ruled  the  country  well  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Swifeitoalav.  In  955  ^e  visited  Uon- 
stantinople,  where  she  embraced  Christianity, 
and  was  baptised  by  the  Patriarch  Theophi- 
laktes,  having  for  her  sponsor  the  Emperor 
Porphyrogenitus ;  she  received  the  name  of 
HelCTA.  On  her  return  to  Eieff  she  endea- 
voured to  convert  her  son  to  her  new  religion, 
but  without  success;  but  her  teaching  bore 
fruit  later  on  in  the  mind  of  her  grandson 
Yladimik  [q.v.]. 

Ollhamimi  Hxbmakk,  one  of  the  most 
iUnstrious  modem  Biblical  commentators, 
was  bom  at  Oldeslohe  in  Holstein  in  1796. 
He  studied  theology  at  Kiel  and  Berlin,  be- 
came a  Privat-Docent  at  the  latter  University 
in  1820,  Ebctraordinary  Professor  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1821,  and  Ordinary  Professor  in  1827. 
In  1834  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Theological 
Professorship  at  Erlangen,  where  he  died  of 
consumption  in  1839. 

Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
manty  which  he  left  uncompleted,  marked  a 
sew  era  in  ecclesiastical  literature.  It  is 
chiefly  noted  for  the  way  in  which  he  enters 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  paying  careful 
attention  to  the  grammatical  exposition,  but 
at  the  same  time  laying  open  to  the  reader 
the  hidden  meaning  of  the  text,  showing  its 
spiritual  allusions  and  &r-reaching  bearings. 
The  work  was  completed  by  Ms  disciple 
Ebrard,  aided  by  Wiesinger,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  English  at  Edinburgh  for  Clark's 
Foreign  Theological  Library.  Olahausen  also 
wrote  a  tract  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  before 
pabliflhing  his  great  work,  put  out  two  books 
containing  his  views  as  to  the  right  way  of 
writing  commentaries. 

Omen  is  a  word  which,  in  its  proper 
sense,  signifies  a  sign  or  indication  of  some 
fatiue  event;  especially  of  an  alarming  nature. 
A  belief  in  omens  was  very  genend  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  the  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  Icelanders,  and  ancient  Britons 
were  all  imbued  with  this  superstition;  in- 
deed, most  nations  were  so.  Amongst  the 
Homans  in  particular,  the  observation  of 
omens  was  a  religious  rite,  without  which  no 
expedition  was  undertaken,  or  contract  made. 
These  omens  were  called  auspiees^  from  avis,  **  a 


bird,"  and  speeio^  '*  to  look,**  because  they  were 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  flight  or  other 
actions  of  birds.  Priests,  called  augurs^  were 
regularly  maintained  for  these  predictions. 
[Divination.]  There  are  numerous  instances 
m  history  of  events  looked  on  at  the  time  as 
good  or  bad  omens,  not  only  amongst  the 
Romans,  but  also  in  our  own  and  other 
countries.  Archbishop  Laud  was  a  believer 
in  omens  ;  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace 
is  preserved  a  piece  of  glass  on  which  Laud 
wrote  with  a  diamond  recording  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  church  by  lightning,  and  speaking  of  it 
as  a  sad  omen.  The  Rev.  A.  M.  Toplady  [(J.v.], 
also  a  believer,  tiius  writes : — **  Though  it  be 
true  that  all  omens  are  not  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, and  though  they  should  never  be  so  re- 
garded as  to  shook  our  fortitude,  or  diminish 
our  confidence  in  Gk>d,  still  the^  are  not  to  be 
constantly  despised.  Small  mddents  have 
sometimes  been  prelusive  to  great  events,  nor 
is  there  any  superstition  in  noticing  these 
apparent  prognostications,  though  there  may 
be  much  superstition  in  being  either  too  in- 
discriminately or  too  deeply  swayed  by  them.'* 

Onderdonk,  Henbt  Usti  [5.  1789,  d. 
18681. — ^An  American  bishop.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a  doctor,  but  afterwards  went  into  the 
ministry,  became  Assistant  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1827  succeeded  Bishop  White 
in  the  See.  He  was  the  author  of  Epieeopacy 
Examined  and  Ee-Examined,  and  of  some 
hymns  which  he  contributed  to  the  Hymn- 
book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
pilers. 

Onkelos. — ^The  author  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  tranalatioiis 
of  the  Old  Testament.  According  to  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  he  was  contemporary 
with  GkunaUel,  and  from  the  purity  of  his 
Chaldee,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of 
Ezra  and  Daniel,  may  have  been  a  native  of 
Babylon.  It  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind, 
and  keeps  very  closely  to  the  original,  except 
in  the  case  of  anthropomorphisms  or  anthi-o- 
popathies  which  might  appear  derogatory  to 
Gtod.  This  Targum  has  frequently  been  pub- 
li^ed,  as  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglots,  Buxtorf  s 
Hebrew  Bible,  etc.,  but  a  critical  edition  has 
never  been  attempted. 

Oofltenee,  Jan  Yaxob  van.— One  of 
the  greatest  theologians  of  his  day,  of  the 
Dutdi  Evangelical  School.  He  was  bom  at 
Rotterdam  in  1817.  He  studied  at  Utrecht, 
and  became,  in  1840,  Pastor  of  Kemmes-Bin- 
nendijk,  and  four  years  after  of  Rotterdam. 
In  1862  he  was  called  to  Utrecht  University, 
where  he  lectured  first  on  theology  and  homi- 
letics,  and  afterwards  on  doctrinal  history  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  He  died  at  Wies- 
baden in  1882.  Oosterzee*8  Life  of  Christ, 
Christology,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
Dogmatiesy  Tear  of  Salvation^  Moses,  and 
Fraetical  Theology^  have  all  been  translated 
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into  English.  He  also  contributed  St.  Luke, 
the  Pastoral  Episttesy  and  St.  James  to  Lange's 
Commentaries. 

Ophites. — An  obscure  sect,  first  heard  of 
in  Egypt  in  the  second  century.  Origen 
denies  that  they  were  Christians,  and  although 
they  professed  to  have  received  their  philo- 
sophy from  James,  the  brother  of  our  Liord, 
their  views  were  to  the  highest  degree  heret- 
icaL  Their  name  [from  aphis,  <'a  serpent"] 
was  given  them  on  account  of  the  honour 
they  gave  to  the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve, 
and  was  therefore  the  cause,  they  argued, 
of  the  world's  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
good  and  eviL  T^ey  maintained  that  Jesus 
and  Christ  were  two  distinct  persons  — 
Jesus,  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
Christ,  the  serpent,  whose  spirit  was  after- 
wards caused  to  descend  upon  Jesus.  Their 
deity  they  named  Jaldaboath,  who,  after  he 
had  created  man,  was  jealous  of  his  per- 
fection, so  gave  him  a  strict  conmiand,  and 
then  sent  the  serpent  to  persuade  man  to  break 
it.  Accounts  of  them  and  their  extraordin- 
arily profane  creed  are  given  in  the  writings 
of  several  early  Christian  writers,  and  in  the 
oode  formed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  there 
are  some  laws  against  them.  Another  name 
for  the  sect  is  Serpentinians. 

OptattUI,  St.,  Bishop  of  Milevum,  lived 
in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  an  African, 
and  was  brought  up  as  a  heathen,  but  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  became  a  noted 
champion  of  the  Church.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Milevum,  in  Numidia,  and  was  one 
of  the  opposers  of  the  Donatists,  writing,  about 
370,  six  books  against  Parmenian,  the  Donat- 
ist  Bishop  of  Carthage,  to  which  Pope  Siricius 
added  a  seventh  in  385.  Little  is  known 
of  the  life  of  St.  Optatus,  but  he  is  mentioned 
in  terms  of  high  praise  by  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Jerome,  and  Fulgentius.  His  book  was  edited 
by  Du  Pin  in  1700  with  the  different  readings 
from  several  editions,  notes,  and  a  life  of  the 
author.  The  saint  is  supposed  to  have  died 
subsequently  to  384,  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  Roman  Martyrology  on  June  4th. 

Optimisni.— This  theory,  although  it  ex- 
ists to  a  great  extent  in  most  books  on  Christian 
philosophy,  was  first  designated  by  the  name 
**  optimism  * '  to  describe  the  teaching  of  Leibnitz 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  chief  point  is 
that  the  world  as  it  is,  is  as  good  as  it  possibly 
can  be,  seeing  that  God  is  a  perfect  Being, 
and  that  therefore  His  creations  must  be  to  a 
certain  extent  perfect  too.  But  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory.  If  God 
wished  the  world  and  mankind  to  be  abso- 
lutely perfect,  why  does  He  not  make  them 
sop  This  is  a  question  which  has  been 
eagerly  asked  age  after  age,  and  no  answer 
is  forthcoming  which  settles  it.  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man  sums,  up  the  Optimist  theory  in  that 
famous  line  in  the  first  book,  "Whatever  is  is 


right ; "  but  in  the  face  of  the  sorrow  asd  aa 
which  we  are  compelled  to  witness,  we  UrA 
that  an  epigram  Hke  Pope's  does  not  a<tt^ 
the  question.  Epigrams  take  hold  of  'X' 
memory,  but  they  do  not  conviaoe.  Phys  «■ 
suffering,  indeed,  can  be  shown  in  many  c&9t^ 
to  result  in  good,  and  to  conduce  to  tl- 
general  welfare  of  man,  but  the  con$fient . 
pronounces  sin  essentially  evil.  Th*»  >-;np- 
ture  points  to  a  true  Optimism  when  it  pcfau 
to  a  world  to  come  where  there  shall  be  "  n*. 
more  curse,"  and  where  God  ''shall  wipr 
away  all  tears." 

Option  [from  theLat.  optare,  "  to  choocw-''] 
is  the  right  enabling  ecclesiastics  to  cho<j«r 
certain  benefices.  Thus,  when  any  of  the  fn*' 
prebends  fall  vacant,  the  prebendair  next  i:j 
age  may,  if  he  likes,  take  it  by  option  inst^si^ 
01  his  own.  Formerly  an  archbishop,  afur 
confirming  a  bishop,  had  the  option  of  ap- 
pointing an  incumbent  to  the  next  benAfii.i> 
which  fell  vacant  belonging  to  the  See ;  whii  b 
options  were  only  binding  on  the  bishop 
themselves  who  granted  Uiem,  and  not  <^« 
their  successors.  The  law  was  done  away  wiih 
by  Sec.  42  of  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  113. 

Opus  oparatum  [*tho  work  wroughi"].- 
A  term  used  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  powri 
of  the  Sacraments  as  opposed  to  Opus  •per- 
antis  ["  the  work  of  the  worker  "].     The  latt-* 
expresses  the  doctrine  of  some  extreme  Pn.- 
testants,  that   the  Sacraments  are  used  ji 
signs  of  fiiith  in  obedience  to  our  Lord' a 
injunctions,  and  that  they  assist  the  mind  m 
its    approach    to    God,    though    the   powa 
of  the  work  rests  with  the  individnal  who 
makes  use  of  the  Sacrament.     The  Booial 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  EngUni 
on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  Sscnunects 
are    the    instruments    through    which   (n.'d 
bestows  His  grace  and  power  on  the  recipitnt 
and  that  through  them  such  grace  is  alviu 
bestowed,  so  long  as  there  is  futhandooeoesi 
with  God's  will.    The  absence  of  faith  i»  tbf 
only  barrier,  and  only  in  so  far  as  the  recipibBt 
has  this  faith  is  there  the  question   Ofn* 
operantis.     The  term  was  emplo3'ed  by  tfce 
Council  of  Trent,  and  much  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages  in  controversy  on  this  point. 

Orade.  among   the  heathens,  was  the 
answer  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  ^^-e 
to  those  who  consulted  them  upon  any  tdbir 
of  importance.     It  is  also  used  for  the  p>l 
who  was  thought  to  give  the  answer,  and  for 
the  place  where  the  answer  was  givfn.    The 
origin  of   oracles   is    attributed   to  EjOT^ 
where  the  principal  oracles  were  those  of  tli» 
Theban  Jupiter,  Hercules,  Minenra,  IHaoa, 
Apollo,  and  Mars,  and  especially  of  bitoiuL  Id 
Greece,  the  oldest  oracle  was  Uiat  of  Zeis.  »t 
Bodona,  bat  the  most  famous  was  thstof  Apo21(^ 
at  Delphi ;  there  were  many  others,  bat  of  It* 
repute.    The  responses  of  oracles  were  gi^fn 
in  various  ways :  at  Dodona  they  issued  from 
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he  hollo'w  of  an  oak ;  at  Delphi  the  priestess 
ri\'«  tbe  answers  in  hexameter  verse;  at 
Lmmon,  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  the  priests 
>n)noimoed  them.  In  other  places,  the 
inswers  were  g^ven  in  such  ambiguous  terms 
hat  they  admitted  of  altogether  contradictory 
nterpretations ;  sometimes  they  came  in  the 
form  of  a  letter;  and  sometimes  dice  with 
pL-culiar  characters  engraved  on  them  were 
u^'d  to  cast  lots,  and  these  characters  were 
then  deoptiered>  from  an  explanatory  table. 
iVreama,  'visions,  etc.,  were  also  supposed  to 
convey  the  'will  of  the  gods.  The  Romans,  al- 
though they  believed  in  oracles,  had  none 
very  celebrated  of  their  own,  but  usually  con- 
;iaited  those  of  Greece. 

Learned  men  have  been  much  divided  as  to 
the  source  of  these  oracles ;  some  suppose  that 
they  were  the  invention  of  priests,  others  con- 
wive  that  there  was  a  supernatural  agency 
employed  in  the  business.     There  are  several 
circumstances  leading  to  the  former  hypo- 
thesis.  Bach  as  the  gloomy  solemnity  with 
which  many  of  them  were  delivered  in  subter- 
ranean caverns,  the  numerous  and  disagree- 
able ceremonies  enjoined,  as  sleeping  in  the 
»kin8  of  beasts,  and  expensive  sacrifices,  the 
medinm   of   priests,  speaking  images,   vocal 
groves,   etc.,  look  very  much  like  the  con- 
trivances of  artful  priests  to  disguise  their  vil- 
lainy. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  may  credit 
the  relation  of  ancient  writers,  both  among 
heathens  and  Christians,  this  hypothesis  will 
h/udiy   account  for  many  of   the  instances 
they  mention,  and  since  it  cannot  be  proved 
^iher  impossible  or  unsciiptural,  it  seems  at 
Inast  possible  that  God  might  sometimes  per- 
mit an  intercourse  with  spirits,  overruling,  in 
the  end  this  and  every  other  circumstance  to 
His  own  glory. 

Respecting  the  cessation  of  these  oracles, 
there  have  been  a  variety  of  opinions.  It  has 
been  said  that  oracles  ceased  at  the  moment 
of  the  birth  of  Jeeus  Christ.  History,  how- 
eviT,  makes  mention  of  several  laws  published 
by  the  Christian  Emperors,  Theodosius,  Gra- 
tian,  and  Valentinian,  to  punish  persons  who 
interrogated  oracles,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  they  existed,  and  were  occasionally  con- 
siulted,  as  late  as  a.d.  358 ;  but  about  that 
period  they  entirely  ceased,  and  for  several 
centuries  before  they  had  simk  very  low  in 
public  esteem.  Towards  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
powerfully  contributed. 

Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  sorts  of 
rrai  oracles.  Gk>d's  spoken  words  face  to  face 
with  Moses ;  prophetical  dreams,  such  as  that 
of  Joseph;  visions,  sent  to  prophets  in  an 
ecstacy ;  and  specially  the  oracle  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  worn  by  the  high  priest, 
which  by  an  extraordinary  brightness  made 
known  the  will  of  Jehovah.  This  manner  of 
inqoiring  of  the  Lord  was  often  made  use  of 
from  Joshua's  time  to  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.    After  that  time  they 


usually  consulted  the  prophets,  who  were 
frequent  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
After  the  death  of  Malachi  they  appear  only 
to  have  expected  immediate  Divine  direction 
through  what  was  called  the  Bath  Kol,  or 
Daughter  of  the  Voice^  which  was  a  super- 
natural manifestation  of  the  will  of  God,  either 
by  a  strong  inspiration  or  internal  voice,  or 
else  by  a  sensible  and  external  voice,  which 
was  heard  by  a  number  of  persons  sufficient 
to  bear  testimony  to  it.  Such  was  the  voice 
heard  at  the  baptism  of  Christ  [Matt.  iii.  17]. 
The  Scripture  gives  us  also  examples  of 
profane  oracles.  Balaam,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  own  spirit,  and  urged  on  by  his  avarice, 
suggests  to  Balak  a  diabolical  expedient  of 
maMng  the  Israelites  fall  into  idolatry  [Numb, 
xxiv.  14,  xxxi  16],  by  which  he  proniises 
him  a  considerable  advantage,  if  not  victory, 
over  the  people  of  God.  Micaiah,  the  son  of 
Imlah  [1  Kings  xxii.  20,  etc.],  says  that  he 
saw  the  Almighty,  sitting  on  His  throne,  with 
all  the  host  of  heaven  round  Him,  and  asking 
"Who  shall  tempt  AhabP"  etc.  Then 
Satan  offers  himself  to  be  a  Iving  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  God's  prophets,  and  God  accepts  his 
offer.  The  dialogue  clearly  proves  two 
things :  [1]  That  the  devil  could  do  nothing 
by  his  own  power;  [2]  that  with  the  per- 
mission of  God,  he  could  inspire  the  false 
prophets,  sorcerers,  and  magicians,  and  make 
them  deliver  false  oracles. 

OxTftrivm. — A  stole  worn  in  the  Eastern 
Church  by  priests  on  both  shoulders;  by 
deacons,  on  the  left  only. 

Orate,  firatres,  btc  — the  opening 
words  of  the  address  said  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  after  the  "  Lavabo." 
OrigLQally  the  priest  said  merely  "  Orate  "  or 
"  Orate  pro  me ; "  but  the  other  words,  "  ut 
meum  ac  vestrum  pariter  sacrificium  acceptum 
sit  Domino,"  were  added  by  Bemi  of  Auxerre 
in  880. 

Oratorio. — A  sacred  drama,  sung  by  solo 
voices  and  choruses,  and  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra,  but  differing  from  the  opera  in  not 
requiring  scenery,  stage-costumes,  or  action. 
This  distinction  was  not  always  made  in  the 
case  of  the  earliest  oratorios,  and  most  of 
those  produced  in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  performed  in  churches  on  stages  erected 
for  the  purpose.  The  subjects  of  oratorios 
have  been  taken,  almost  without  exception, 
from  the  Bible,  and  probably  originated,  like 
the  old  mystery  plays,  in  an  attempt  to 
impress  sacared  events  more  strongly  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  first  oratorios,  in 
the  present  sense  of  the  term,  were  held  by 
Filippo  de  Neri[*.  1616,  d.  1695],  the  founder  of 
the  Congregation  of  Oratorians,  in  the  oratory 
of  his  church,  and  hence  the  name,  "  oratorio," 
was  given.  After  his  time  the  oratorio  was 
developed  in  successive  stages  by  EmiUo  del 
Cavaliore,  Carissimi,  Scarlatti,  and  Stradella ; 
but  the  greatest  step  in  its  growth  was  in  the 
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works  of  Handel  [b.  1686,  d.  1759]  and  Bach 
[b.  1685,  d,  1750],  who  changed  its  fonn  from 
the  Italian  to  the  Anglo-Germanic.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  treatment  uaed  by 
these  two  composers  is  that  Bach's  oratorios 
were  still  designed  for  use  in  churdies,  while 
those  of  Handel  were  somewhat  secularised. 
With  them  the  oratorio  reached  its  highest 
standard,  though  in  technical  details  it  has 
been  developed  by  SchUtz  and  Sebastiani,  and 
still  more  by  Mendelssohn  and  Haydn. 

Oratories.— Churches  were  so  called  as 
being  houses  of  prayer,  but  the  name  is  now 
applied  only  to  private  and  domestic  chapels 
in  distinction  to  the  parish  church. 

Oratory,  Phibsts  of  tub. — There  were 
formerly  two  religious  Orders  of  this  name — 
one  in  Italy,  the  other  in  France. 

The  Italian  Order  was  founded  by  St. 
Philip  Neri,  imder  whose  name  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  Order.  [Philip  Nbbi,  St.] 
After  Neri's  death  the  congregation  continued 
to  increase  in  Italy,  and  has  produced  many 
eminent  writers,  as  Baronius,  Rainaldi,  etc. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Caztiinal 
Newman  in  1847.  The  first  house  was  at 
Mary  Vale,  and  was  transferred  to  Alcester 
Street,  Birmingham,  in  1849.  In  1850  a 
house  was  opened  in  London,  which  was 
released  from  obedience  to  Birmingham  in 
October  of  that  year,  and  was  transferred  to 
Brompton,  where  a  large  domed  church  has 
been  erected.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
religious  Order  now  in  England. 

'FhQ  French  Order  was  founded  in  1613 
upon  the  model  of  the  preceding  by  Cardinal 
B^rald,  a  native  of  Champagne,  who  wished 
to  deepen  devotion  and  to  revive  the  splendour 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  assembled  a 
community  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  suburb  of 
St.  Jacques,  and  formed  the  Order,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  sorts  of  persons — incorporated 
and  associates.  The  former  governed  the 
houses  while  the  latter  gave  themselves  to  the 
life  and  manners  of  ecclesiastics.  The  fathers 
of  this  French  Order  did  not,  like  those  of  the 
Italian  Order,  disting^h  themselves  by  their 
researches  in  ecclesiastical  history,  but  devoted 
themselves  to  all  branches  of  training,  both 
secular  and  sacred.  They  belonged  to  the 
secular  clergy  and  did  not  keep  the  canonical 
hours.  They  received  the  name  of  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory  because  they  had  no  churches  in 
which  the  sacraments  were  administered,  but 
only  chapels  or  oratories  in  which  they  read 
prayers  and  preached.  The  Order  was  approved 
by  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1613  under  the  title  of 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  France.  The  founder's  favourite 
work  was  the  institution  of  semiiuiries  for  the 
training  of  priests,  of  which,  on  his  death  in 
1629,  there  were  six.  There  were  altogether 
fifty  seminaries,  colleges,  and  houses  of  re* 
treat.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  several  members  of  the  society  were 


inclined  to  Jansenism ;  but  in  1746,  afttx  i 
hard  struggle,  they  accepted  the  Ball  Uiu- 
genitus.  The  society  was  broken  up  at  the 
Kevolution  by  the  Civil  Cooatitation  of  tij 
Clergy ;  but  the  Oratory  of  the  Tmm*.':oai> 
Conception,  founded  in  Paris  in  1852,  ft4>ptrj 
the  ancient  rule.  Among  famous  Oxatoniu 
we  may  mention  Lejeune,  Malebraniij.. 
Thomassin,  Maasillon,  Jean  Morin,  Le  Biul 
and  T^niir 

Ordeal. — The  old  Engliah  word  [fnrt 
Anglo-Saxon  or,  "  out,"  and  deal  or  ddi, 
"  judgment "]  for  the  Judictum  Dh  [q.T.]. 

Orders,  Holy. — ^The  estates  of  bisbcpo. 
priests,  and  deacons,  oonferred  by  the  imitos.- 
tion  of  hands  of  lawfully  ordained  bi&hopN  art 
termed  "holy  orders."  These  ordere  m 
designated  **  holy  "  in  distinction  to  Jy rai'-* 
or  fliiNOB  O&DERS  [<!.▼•]»  l>cca'ise  of  tL? 
special  grace  of  God  for  the  work  of  «&j^ 
sevend  office  given  by  the  laying  on  of  htais 
of  the  bishop,  qualified  thereto  by  rirtae  t^ 
Apostolical  successioii. 

Orders*  Ikfbbior  or  Mwob.— Offices  > 
the  Church,  to  fill  which,  men  are  mA  ^szi 
by  solemn  commission  from  the  bisko{\  ha 
which  have  not  the  same  8}uritual  chaneui 
as  the  offices  of  bishop,  priest,  or  de»c«i 
They  originated  in  the  need  of  lightemng  tJte 
duties  which  accumulated  upon  those  hi^ 
officers  of  the  Church,  and  were  designed  t. 
relieve  them  of  the  more  secular  po«tioii  li 
their  services.  Their  numbera  varied  sowti- 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  Chuni 
Among  them  were  the  orders  of  snh4«o«3 
(reckoned  by  some  among  the  inpaur 
orders),  acolytes,  exorcists,  lectors  or  r«dir^ 

g)rters  (the  above  are  recognised  m^ 
Oman  Qiurch  now),  singera, /•««»«.  •»• 
are  chai^  with  the  care  of  the  dfiil 
and  the  conduct  of  funerals,  jw«tot 
attendants  on  the  sick.  Tliey  wot  ad- 
mitted to  their  offices  without  impontwE  a. 
hands,  and  were  allowed  to  f oUow  secukr  ij-- 
cupations  as  a  means  of  livelihood-  la  ^ 
Anglican  Church  the  vicars  chmal  and  th. 
choristers,  the  sacristan  or  «earton.  and  i^f 
verger,  answer  to  some  of  the  abore.  iai 
newly-revived  order  of  lay-readers  coirrtpjab 
to  that  of  the  lectors.  Judging  from  the  tm 
of  recent  discussions,  the  speedy  nrim  eJ 
the  subdiaconate  in  the  Church  of  EngUw  n 
no  distant  day  may  be  regarded  u  tX  !«*« 
probable. 

Orders,  RBLiGiors.  [Mos^^tictsi 
Mendicant  FaiAas;  Fbanciscaxs;  Mcnis^ 
OaDEBJS,  etc] 

Ordinary  is  the  name  given  to  m 
who  exercises  ordinary  or  immedisie  jn^' 
diction  in  ecclesiastical  aflfairs.  An  oitiiii*J) 
performs  all  his  functi<His  in  hisownng^^ 
while  lower  orders  perform  them  w  ^ 
right  delegated  to  them  from  the  wsfiop 
The    name    is    given    properly  onlj  ^ 
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>isliop  who  has  original  juriBdiction,  but  in 
i  wider  sense  it  ia  naed  for  all  commiBaariea 
>f  the  bishop  who  have  judicial  power. 
rhus,  in  the  13Sth  Canon  of  the  ^oiglish 
.'harch  it  is  written,  '*That  no  bishop  or 
ffchdeacon,  or  their  vicars  or  officials,  or 
>tlier  w/m&r  ordinariet,  shall  depute  or  have 
Qore  apparitors  to  serve." 

Ordiiuition.— The  act  of  conferring 
loly  orders.  The  power  to  ordain  is,  in 
Cpifloopal  Charchefl,  held  to  be  vested  in  the 
>uhop8,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
iod  the  claim  of  others  than  bishops  to 
trdain  has  ahrays  been  repudiated  by  the 
Lharch.  In  the  ordination  of  deacons,  the 
bishop  lays  his  hands  on  the  person  to  be 
nade  deacon ;  in  the  case  of  admission  to  the 
>ri6sthood,  the  imposition  of  hands  is  the  act 
>f  the  bishop,  with  the  priests  present ;  while 
he  officiating  bishop  and  bishops  present  are 
omed  in  the  act  of  consecration  in  the  case 
»f  a  bishop.  It  is  an  ancient  rule  that  three 
lishopa  at  least  should  take  part  in  the  con- 
i.-aation  of  a  bishop,  but  where  this  number 
ras  not  obtained,  the  consecration,  though 
rregolar,  was  held  to  be  valid.  In  t^e 
Vnghcan  Church  it  is  required  that  the 
•erson  to  be  made  deacon  should  be  twenty- 
hrc<e  years  of  age,  unless  there  are  excep- 
ional  reasons  for  his  ordination  before  that 
ime ;  that  every  man  to  be  admitted  priest 
hall  be  full  four-and-twenty  years  old ;  and 
very  man  to  be  ordained  or  consecrated 
Uhop  shall  be  fuUy  thirty  years  of  age. 
'he  times  for  ordination  are  the  four  emW 
'.-asons,  except  there  be  urgent  occasion,  and 
hun  any  Sunday  or  Holy  Day.  Conforming 
^  the  practice  of  the  universal  Church,  the 
Hinrch  of  England  requires  evidence  of  the 
onndnesB  in  &e  faith,  of  the  proficiency  in 
earning,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral 
haiacter,  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  receiv- 
ig  ordination. 

In  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  some  contend 
at  the  power  of  ordination  as  belonging  to 
tie  people,  the  exercise  of  which  right  by 
hem  constitutes  a  minister,  and  confers 
&^ty  on  his  public  ministrations;  others 
iippose  it  belongs  to  those  who  are  already  in 
iiice.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
rgiunents  on  both  sides. 

According  to  the  former  opinion,  it  is 
rgaod  that  the  word  ordain  was  originally 
VJal  to  choose  or  appoint ;  so  that  if  twenty 
bristians  nominated  a  man  to  instruct  them 
Qoe,  the  man  was  appointed  or  ordained  a 
reeuiier  for  the  time.  The  essence  of  ordi- 
ittion  lies  in  the  voluntary  choice  and  call  of 
le  p»}ple,  and  in  the  voluntary  acceptance 
i  that  call  by  the  person  chosen  and  ^ed ; 
^r  matoal  assent  and  agreement  are  neces- 
'nr  to  join  together  the  pastor  and  people. 
nd  this  is  to  be  done  among  themselves: 
ublic  ordination,  so  called,  is  no  other  than  a 
ciaration  of  that.    Election  and  ordination 


are  spoken  of  as  the  same;  the  latter  is 
expressed  and  explained  by  the  former.  It 
is  said  of  Christ  that  He  ordained  twelve 
[Mark  iii.  14],  that  is,  He  chose  them  to  the 
office  of  aposUeship,  as  He  Himself  explains 
it  [John  VI.  70].  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  said 
to  ordain  eldert  in  every  Church  [Acts  xiv.  23], 
or  to  choose  them ;  that  is,  they  gave  orders 
and  directions  to  every  Church  as  to  the  choice 
of  elders  over  them.  The  word  used  in  Acts 
xiv.  23  is  translated  ehoeen  in  2  Cor.  viii.  19, 
where  the  Apostle  speaks  of  a  brother,  who 
was  ehoeen  of  the  Churches  to  travel  unth  iw, 
and  is  so  rendered  when  ascribed  to  Gk>d  [Acts 
X.  411.  This  choice  and  ordination,  in  primi- 
tive tmies,  was  made  in  two  wavs — ^by  casting 
lots  and  giving  votes,  signified  by  stretching 
out  of  Imnds.  Matthms  was  chosen  and 
ordained  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  room  of  Judas 
by  casting  lots ;  that,  being  an  extraordinary 
office,  required  an  immediate  interposition  of 
God,  a  lot  being  neither  more  nor  lees  than 
an  appeal  to  Mis  decision  of  an  affair.  But 
ordinary  officers,  such  as  elders  and  pastors  of 
Churches,  were  chosen  and  ordained  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  expressed  by  stretching 
out  their  hands,  as  in  Acts.  xiv.  23. 

Some,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  question, 
do  not  eo  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  essence  of 
ordination  lies  in  the  choice  of  the  people,  but 
in  the  solemn  and  public  eeparatUm  to  office  by 
prayer;  still,  they  think  that  ordination, 
either  by  bishops,  presbyters,  or  any  superior 
character,  cannot  be  necessary  to  make  a 
minister  or  ordain  a  pastor  in  any  particular 
Church;  for  they  argue  that  Chnst  would 
never  leave  the  subsistence  of  His  Churches, 
or  the  efficacy  of  His  Word  and  Sacraments,  to 
depend  on  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  any 
office  or  officer,  for  then  it  would  be  impossible 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  for  any  Church  to 
know  whether  it  had  an  authentic  minister. 
A  whole  nation  might  be  corrupted,  and  every 
bishop  and  elder  have  apostatised  from  the 
faith,  as  it  was  in  England  before  the  Be- 
formation;  and  to  say  that  the  light  of 
ordaining  lies  in  men  who  are  already  in  office, 
would  dnve  us  to  hold  the  untenable  position 
of  uninterrupted  euceeesion. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  said  that,  though 
Christians  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  their 
own  pastors,  they  have  no  power  or  right  to 
confer  tlie  office  itself.  Scripture  represents 
ordination  to  be  the  setting  apiEU-t  of  a  person 
to  the  holy  ministry  by  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Himself,  acting  by  the  medium  of  men  in  office; 
and  this  solemn  investing  act  is  necessary  to 
his  being  lawfully  accounted  a  minister  of 
Christ  The  original  word  [Acts  vi.  3]  signi- 
fies to  put  one  in  rule,  or  to  give  him  authority. 
How  did  this  power  lodge  in  the  people  P  how 
happens  it  that  in  all  the  Epistles  not  a  single 
word  is  to  be  found  giving  them  any  direc- 
tions about  constituting  ministers  P  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  who  were  persons  in  office,  we  find 
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particular  instruction  given  them  to  lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man,  to  examine  his  (Qualifica- 
tions before  they  ordain  him,  and  to  take  care 
that  they  commit  the  office  only  to  faithful 
men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also 

S'itus  i.  6  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14].  Besides,  it  is  said, 
6  early  Christians  evidently  viewed  this 
matter  in  the  same  light.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  ecclesiastical  writer  who  does  not  ex- 
pressly mention  ordination  as  the  work  of  the 
elders,  and  as  being  regarded  as  a  distinct 
thing  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  sub- 
sequent to  it. 

Another  question  involved  here  is  whether 
a  man  can  be  ordained  in  any  other  way  than 
as  the  pastor  of  a  church.  In  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  Churches,  a  man  receiving  the  im- 
position of  hands  is  regarded  as  thereby  in 
possession  of  certain  powers,  which  he  may 
forthwith  exercise,  or  which  may  lie  latent. 
But  others  hold  tiiat  not  to  entrust  with  a 
church  is  not  to  ordain.  In  favour  of  the 
former  view  it  is  urg^  that  when  onr  Lord 
gave  his  commission  [Matt,  xxviii.  19],  He 
gave  no  specific  church,  and  that  missionaries 
and  itinerants  cannot  be  ordained  to  particular 
spheres,  but  are  ordained  for  the  Church 
Universal.  And  by  analogy  we  may  hold  that 
Titus  and  other  friends  of  St.  Faul  were 
similarly  ordained,  to  find  their  work  after- 
wards as  God  might  point  it  out  to  them.  It 
should  be  noted  that  no  bishop  could  ordain  a 
man  without  titlef  that  is,  without  knowing 
distinctly  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  some 
specific  sphere  of  duty,  either  as  curate  of 
souls,  or  engaged  in  education,  (as  fellows  of 
a  college),  or  as  missionary. 

Organ  [Or.  organon], — The  word  in  the 
LXX.  was  used  for  any  kind  of  instru- 
ment, but  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  translated  as 
*'  pipe."  In  St.  Augustine's  time  it  seems  to 
have  nearly  approached  its  present  meaning, 
as  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  instrument  in  which 
wind  was  supplied  by  bellows.  The  pipes 
were  at  first  generally  ten,  which  were 
sounded  either  from  a  wind-magazine  com- 
pressed by  the  arm,  or  by  bellows  whose 
supply  was  regulated  by  water.  These  were 
used  at  entertainments,  and  not  allowed  in 
churches,  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
soft  tones  spoilt  the  singling;  but  when 
Michael  Rhangabe  sent  an  organ  to  C^irles 
the  Great,  it  was  put  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Cathedral,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury Pope  John  Vlll.  begged  Bishop  Anno 
of  Frecsing  to  send  him  an  organ  and  some 
one  who  could  play  it.  The  keys  were  added 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  pedals  in  the 
fifteenth.  The  organ  has  never  been  used 
among  the  Greelks.  From  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  organs  seem  to  have  come  more 
and  more  into  use  in  the  West,  though  pro- 
tests were  made  against  them,  and  the  monks 
were  very  averse  to  their  use.  At  the  Reform- 
ation they  were  discarded,  being  considered 


"the  vilest  remnants  of  Popery;"  bet  th-y 
were  reintroduced  at  the  Council  of  BdSFL 
They  were  so  disliked  by  the  Poritaai  is 
England  that  at  the  Restoration  there  \ii 
scarcely  one  to  be  found,  and  foreignos  v.^ 
brought  over  to  play  on  thoae  which  remaziHl 
Concerning  the  position  of  the  origin  k  i 
church,  it  is  notioeable  that  in  ancient  ti!M 
it  was  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  <^^ 
as  it  is  generally  at  present.  The  plan  >i 
placing  it  over  the  choir  screen,  which  & 
now  £r  less  prevalent  than  it  was  half  . 
century  ago,  seems  not  to  have  beocit 
general  till  tiie  Restoration.  It  is  the  ciu^us 
m  many  churches  and  mth^^^^*  in  £im^ 
for  the  organ  to  be  silent  throughont  Pd«i  < 
Week,  and  during  Wednesdays  and  Frid*}^ 
in  Lent. 

Oriel  EtellOOL—This  phrase  was  ai^H 
to  a  religious  party  at  Oxford,  of  whicb  Ar  b- 
bi^op  Whately  may  be  regarded  as  ti 
leader.  Other  members  of  it  were  Dari^a 
and  Copleston,  the  Provost  of  the  OoUt^'. 
in  fact.  Principal  Tulloch,  in  an  int^n^iix 
essay  on  this  subject,  MortmenU  rf  Eth^-^* 
Thofighl  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,  coLj 
Copleston  **  the  original  master-mind  of  !i>- 
movement."  He  was  succeeded  as  Pi«^^ 
of  Oriel,  in  1828,  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  who  rj- 
vived  until  1883,  and  maintained  the  ^\jcr^ 
traditions  of  his  predecessor.  Sooniftcriti| 
foundation  the  party  was  joined  by  Amu^ 
and  Hampden.  The  school  was  known  as  "li* 
Noetic  men,'*  from  being  supposed  io  ckr 
superior  mental  independence,  and  the  cli: 
men  of  the  University  regarded  them  with  d-^ ; 
alarm.  The  recoil  from  them  was  one  c^  t> 
main  causes  of  the  TratU  fvr  the  Tu^e* 
started  by  Newman,  another  Fellow  of  On<M 
who  led  an  opposing  schooL  [Weatk.^ 
Hampden  ;  Tracts.] 

Oriflamxne  [Lat  ouriJIammM,  "Hsmty. 
gold  "]. — A  banner  with  three  points  or  tai)\ 
which  had  this  name  given  it  becanse  it  n: 
made  of  a  silken  stuff,  of  a  gold  and  dis- 
colour ;  the  tassels  of  it  were  green,  and  it  »^- 
carried  on  the  point  of  a  lanoe.  This  baimt: 
belonged  originally  to  the  Abbey  of  St  r>t«i^ 
and  the  bearing  o)  this  standard  in  war  «« 
the  right  of  the  Earls  of  PonUnse,  or  Vfxit, 
who  were  the  protectors  of  this  monastpn 
Louis  le  Gtos  was  the  first  King  of  FnB> 
who,  in  his  right  of  Esrl  of  Vexin.  ejoft'- 
the  oriflamme  to  be  carried  in  his  armif**  i' 
1124.  Its  use  as  the  standard  of  FraLceTi* 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VII., 'M* 
after  he  had  ousted  the  Enghsh  from  iirn 
adopted  the  White  Coronet  as  the  chief  bac»: 
of  France.  The  original  oriflamme  wasioP^ 
about  1382 ;  it  was  kept  at  St  JkaJBintm^ 
of  peace,  and  consecrated  with  much  <w^- 
mony  every  time  it  was  carried  to  battle. 

Oritfon,  sumamed  Ahamaxttv^  f or  fa^ 
unweaned  assiduity  in  writing  md  teaching. 
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ids  bom  at  Alexandria,  a.d.  185.  Ue  was 
arly  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
is  father  Leonides,  whom  he  oft^  puzzled 
(ith  perplexing  questions,  showing  that 
•-ndency  to  go  beyond  the  literal  meaning, 
nd  that  taste  for  fanciful  interpretations, 
rhich  afterwards  strongly  characterised 
lim.  These  studies  were  followed  up  under 
Uemens  Alexandrinus,  and  he  gained,  be- 
id<»,  a  wide  knowledge  of  many  other  sub- 
ect£,  including  the  opinions  of  the  various 
leretical  sects  and  philosophical  schools.  He 
ltd  some  aoquaintuioe  with  mathematics  and 
'hyaical  science,  and  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
rhich  was  unusual  in  his  time. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  his  father 
ras  martyred,  in  the  persecution  under 
wverua,  and  Oiigen's  ardour  almost  led  him 
0  share  his  fsXe ;  indeed,  his  mother  could 
lolv  prevent  him  from  joining  his  father  by 
ii'ling  his  clothes.  The  deatii  of  Leonides 
eft  the  family  in  great  want,  as  all  his  pro- 
lerty  was  confiscated ;  but  they  were  assisted 
)>'  a  wealthy  matron  of  Alexandria,  who  re- 
't'iTed  Origen  into  her  house.  Here  he  pur- 
lued  his  studies  for  a  short  time  until  he  was 
ibk'  to  support  himself  by  teaching  grammar. 
yxin,  however,  he  abandoned  this  employ- 
nent,  being  appointed  Catechist  by  the  Bishop 
>f  Alexandria,  Demetrius.  In  this  capacity 
le  commenced  a  life  of  great  austerity.  He 
old  his  books  of  profane  literature,  and  lived 
m  the  proceeds,  spending  his  days  in  teaching, 
ind  the  greater  part  of  his  nights  in  the  study 
)f  the  Scriptures.  His  zeal  sometimes  led 
dffl  to  extremes ;  for  example,  in  interpret- 
ng  literally  Luke  ix.  3  and  Matt.  xix.  12. 
fliR  fame  soon  spread  widely,  and  the  number 
)f  his  pupils  increased  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
)bHgcid  to  commit  the  instruction  of  the  newer 
^mverta  to  his  friend  Heraclas,  and  devote 
limself  to  the  teaching  of  those  who  were 
nore  advanced.  Origen  did  not  confine  him- 
-•-li  to  Alexandria.  He  visited  Rome,  and  at 
be  rfiquest  of  the  Grovemor  he  went  to  Arabia 
^  r  xpound  Christianity  there.  During  a 
nsit  which  he  made  to  Palestine,  he  was 
kUowed  by  Theoctistus,  Bishop  of  Osesarea, 
:•>  expound  the  Scriptures  publicly  in  the 
hurch,  though  he  was  then  only  a  layman. 
This  irregular  proceeding  was  objected  to  by 
t^metrius,  but  was  defended  by  Theoctistus, 
iiid  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In 
bf  end  Origen  was  recalled  to  Alexandria. 
U  one  time  he  was  sent  for  by  Mammoea,  the 
nother  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  was  then 
(t  Antioch  with  her  nephew,  the  Emperor 
({•'lio^abalus,  to  instruct  her  in  the  truUis  of 

hristianity ;  and  at  another  he  travelled  to 
irvtf>ce  to  confute  certain  heresies  which  had 
iri^en  there. 

In  228,  Origen  was  ordained  priest  at 
'T^area  by  the  Bishop  Theoctistus.  This 
)r«iination  led  to  a  serious  quarrel  between 
higen  and  Demetrius.  The  latter,  offended 
^t  thia  interference  within  his  province,  and 


envious,  perhaps,  of  his  subordinate's  fame, 
persuaded  a  Council  of  African  bishops  to 
degrade  him  from  the  priesthood,  banish  him 
from  Alexandria,  and  excommunicate  him,  on 
the  ground  that  some  of  his  doctrines  were  un- 
orthodox. 

Henceforward,  Origen  resided  at  Csesarea, 
where  he  carried  on  his  work  of  teaching  and 
writing.  That  the  feeling  against  him  was 
not  umversal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  a  Council  of  Arabian 
bishops,  A.D.  238,  at  which  he  confuted  the 
heresy  of  BeryUus,  one  of  these  bishops,  re- 
specting the  Incarnation,  and  induced  its 
author  to  return  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  the  Decian  persecution  [a.d.  250]  Origen 
suffered  severely.  He  was  imprisoned  and 
tortured,  but  the  martyr's  crown  which  he  so 
eagerly  desired  was  denied  him.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Gkdlus,  a.d.  254,  aged  sixty-nine. 

Origen's  industry  was  indefatigable.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  as  many  as  six  thousand 
volumes ;  but,  if  this  bo  true,  letters  and  short 
treatises,  are  probably  reckoned  as  volumes. 
His  great  work,  which  occupied  twenty-eight 
years,  was  his  Sexapla,  an  arrangement  in 
parallel  columns  of  six  different  versions  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  were :— [1]  the 
Greek  version,  made  by  Aquila,  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian  ;  [2]  that  of  Thoodotion,  published 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus;  [3]  that  of 
Symmachus,  published  in  202;  [4]  the 
Septuagint  [LXX.]  version;  and  [5  and  6] 
two  anonymous  Greek  versions.  To  these  he 
added  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
characters.  The  first  four  of  these  versions 
formed  the  THrapla,  These  are  now,  unfor- 
tunately, lost.  Other  writings  are: — Com- 
mentaries on  the  greater  part  of  the  Bible ; 
Stromato,  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  are  compared  with  Christianity ; 
a  work  against  Ceisus  consisting  of  eight 
books;  a  treatise  to  Africanus  on  the  Jii^^ 
tory  of  Suaannahy  defending  that  book ;  and 
an  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  written  to  his 
friend  Ambrose  during  the  persecution  of 
Maximin,  in  which  the  possession  of  property, 
wife,  and  children,  is  held  up  as  an  encourage- 
ment, rather  than  a  deterrent,  to  the  martyr, 
making  the  merit  so  much  the  greater. 
Origen's  character  has  been  the  subiect  of 
mudi  dispute.  The  praise  which  he  has 
received  from  some  is  onlv  equalled  by  the 
blame  which  he  has  received  from  others.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  Treatise  de 
FrineipiiSj  from  which  the  charges  against 
him  are  chiefly  drawn,  is  only  known  to  us 
through  the  translation  of  Ruffinus,  and  the 
original  work  has  been  so  much  altered  by 
the  translator  and  others,  as  Ruffinus  him- 
self confesses,  that  there  is  considerable 
difSculty  in  arriving  at  the  author's  real 
opinions. 

Original  Sin. — The  Ninth  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England  declares  against  the 
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Pelagians  that  original  sin  ib  not  a  mere 
following  of  Adam  by  a  free  agent,  but  is 
*'  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the 
ofibpring  of  Adam  ;  whereby  man  is  yery  far 
gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  evil."  This  passage 
assumes  that  man  was  created  good  and 
without  actual  sin,  and  that  this  original 
righteousness  was  lost  by  the  FalL  But  the 
position  taken  by  modem  scientific  rational- 
ism comes  into  collision  with  this  view,  for  it 
assumes  that  man  has  slowly  emerged  out  of  a 
low  physical  and  moral  condition  into  civili- 
sation, and  that  the  traditions  of  a  golden  age 
are  "  a  poet*8  dream,  a  vaunt  of  empty  song.'* 
This  much  may  at  once  be  conceded,  ^t 
except  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  Bible  gives 
us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  were  more  moral  or  more 
religious  than  their  successors,  and  that 
scientific  investigation  gives  no  trace  of  any 
but  savage  peoples.  Yet  the  judgments  of  God 
as  declared  in  Scripture  are  declared  on  the 
face  of  Nature,  the  soul  that  sins  dies.  Baces, 
like  individuals,  become  deteriorated.  And 
thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  really  are  visited  upon 
the  children.  But,  unlike  Mature,  the  religion 
of  Christ  offers  hope,  because  it  reveals  that 
the  suffering  caused  by  sin  is  a  discipline,  that 
the  furnace  of  affliction  separates  the  dross 
from  the  gold,  and  that  the  Saviour  can  put 
away  sin,  and  will  do  so  in  the  brighter  land 
whither  we  are  faring.  The  teaching,  not  of 
St.  Paul  only,  but  of  Christ,  distinctly  spoke 
of  a  new  birth  in  Christ,  which  shall  take 
away  the  death  which  is  the  heritage  of  man 
in  his  natural  state  [John  iii.  6-8,  36; 
Rom.  vi.].  The  latter  chapter  is  throughout 
the  assertion  that  eternal  life  is  a  special  gift 
of  Otodf  conferred  on  those  meet  to  receive  it. 
And  this  eternal  life  is  the  converse  of  the  evil 
nature  which  produces  what  St.  Paul  calls  the 
works  of  the  flesh.  Now,  such  works — ^injus- 
tice, oppression,  lust,  sensuality,  cruelty — are 
certainly  to  be  traced  back  till  we  find  them 
ori^nating  in  the  promptings  of  that  nature 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  animal 
kingdom.  To  grAtiiy  the  various  desires  of 
the  body  is  the  law  of  the  animal,  and  with  this 
law  the  spiritual  life  comes  into  antagonism. 
Now  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve  may 
be  poetic  in  form,  but  it  represents  a  truth 
which  Nature  recognises,  namely,  that  there 
was  a  conflict  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
nature,  in  which  the  higher  was  defeated. 
Adam  put  away  from  him  the  supernatural 
grace  which  might  have  saved  him,  and  it  is 
thus  with  all  his  posterity.  It  has  been  as- 
serted indeed  that  any  interpretation  of  the 
Fall  as  an  allegory  throws  doubt  on  the  de- 
scent of  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  and  that 
this  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
To  this  it  has  been  replied  that  inasmuch  as 
the  relationship  to  Christ  is  a  spiritual  one, 


and  we  are  not  Christ's  boob  by  nstszal 
descent,  there  is  no  proof  that  our  rdatiflo^ 
to  Adam  may  not  have  boen  regaidad  b^  ihe 
Apostle  as  spiritual  too. 

The  doctnne  of  Original  Sin  expbdxa  thf 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  There  wa»  & 
gradual  evolution  of  the  spiritual  nature  inm 
its  first  beginning,  far  back  in  the  history  d 
the  world.  It  struggled  for  exisleoce  agaioft 
foes  fierce,  mighty,  and  manifold,  yet  it  wu 
marvellously  preserved.  Evilseomed  strongest: 
yet  the  good  lived  and  grew.  And  at  lesctiL 
m  the  fulness  of  time,  came  the  Perfect  IHmsl 
the  Example,  by  following  Whom,  and  in 
union  with  Whom,  good  is  attained  and  eru 
cast  out. 

Origin  of  SvlL    [Sik.] 

OnunBcL— The  highest  of   flie  Peraiafl 

gods.  His  worshippers  held  that  he  oomtaised 
ihe  principles  both  of  good  and  evil,  but  tkii 
doctrine  was  afterwards  degraded.  He  vii 
looked  upon  as  the  representatiTe  of  evil,  wkik 
Ahriman,  the  "  black  god,**  was  chosen  as  th* 
evil  god.    [Pabsxbism.] 

Ornaments  Bnbrie.— The  name  ^w 
to  the  second  rubric  preceding  the  oider  for 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  which  nou 
thus : — *'  And  here  is  to  be  noted  that  s&ch 
ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  iP"*»«**^ 
thereof  at  all  times  of  their  miniatiatioiL  elttll 
be  retained  and  be  in  use  aswerein  thisQmrck 
of  England,  by  the  authority  of  PariiameBl, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Kioff 
Edward  the  Sixth." 

This  rubric  has  lately  given  riee  to  a  gre«i 
deal  of  controversy  wi&i  regard  to  botb 
points,  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  tlie 
vestments  of  the  priest,  but  particularlT  the 
latter,  which  we  will  omaider  first. 

[1]  In  1649  the  rubric  referred  to,  whidi 
was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  CommaaicA 
Service,  stated  that  the  priest  shall  vav  **« 
white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  oope.*' 
and  the  asajsting  priests  or  deaooBS  '^all«e 
with  tunides.'*  At  the  end  of  the  prafsce  "of 
ceremonies  "  it  was  ordered  that  *'  in  sayiofr  <a 
ffiTicn-ng  of  Hattins  and  Evensong,  Baptieng 
and  Burying,  the  minister  in  parish  chun^o. 
and  chapels  annexed  to  the  same,  shall  use  s 
surplice,"  and  that  graduates  shall,  in  cathednl 
churches  and  colleges,  use  their  hoods.  *'A^ 
whensoever  the  minister  shall  celelRate  the 
Holy  Communion,  or  execute  any  other  public 
administration,  he  shall  have  upon  him,  htei^ 
his  rochette,  a  snrpUoe  or  albe,  and  a  cupe  or 
vestment."  In  1662  it  was  ordered  **  that  the 
minister  at  the  time  of  the  Commmuon,  *m 
at  all  other  times  in  liis  administratioa.  ^ 
use  neither  idbe,  vestment,  nor  cope ;  but  bang 
archbishop  or  bishop  he  shall  have  and  wear  » 
rochette;  and  being  a  priest  or  ^^*^  ** 
shall  have  and  wear  a  surplice  only.**  Oa 
Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  **»«"«  'Jf 
rubric  ordered  that  the  ornaments  should  « 
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"the  same  as  in  the  second  year  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  until  other  order  should  be 
tdktn  by  the  Queen  with  the  advice  of  her 
Cummi^onerB."  Whether  this  "  other  order" 
was  ever  issued  under  these  conditions  is  a 
much  disputed  point.  There  were  still  many 
(liferent  opinions  held  by  the  clergy  as  to 
vestments,  as  may  be  seen  by  Ard^bishop 
Parker's  correspondence  with  Sir  WiUiuui 
Cecil,  and  in  1664  appeared  the  "  advertise- 
ments" specifying  the  public  and  private 
apparel  of  all  persons  ecclesiastical ;  but  it  is  a 
subject  of  much  controversy  whether  thesa 
were  issued  by  the  Queen  and  her  Commia- 
aiooera,  or  on  the  responsibility  of  Parker 
and  other  bishops  who  had  drawn  them  up. 
The  advertisements  ordered  that  in  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches  in  ministration  of  the 
Holy  Conmiunion  the  principal  minister  shall 
use  a  cope,  with  gospeller  and  epistoller 
agreeably ;  at  all  other  services  or  prayer,  sur- 
plices or  hoods ;  and  for  parish  priests  "  saying 
public  prayer,  ministering  the  Sacraments  or 
other  rites  of  the  Church,  shall  use  a  comely 
surplice  with  sleeves."  This  was  ratified  l^ 
the  Oinons  of  1604.  In  1662  the  rubric  was 
ca;^  in  its  present  form ;  but  as  vestments,  ex- 
cept the  surplice  and  hood,  and  in  some  places 
the  cope,  haul  fallen  into  desuetude  since  1664, 
the  word  *' retain*'  has  led  to  much  dispute. 
Subsequently  the  cope  fell  into  disuse,  and  for 
many  generations  the  surplice  and  hood,  and 
Lhe  black  gown  in  preaching,  were  the  only 
regiments.  Irately,  however,  the  use  of  the 
Aher  vestments  has  been  revived.  There 
bare  been  many  suits  on  the  subject,  as  those 
A  liddell  v.  Westerton,  and  Hebbert  r. 
Purchas.  [For  the  present  law  concerning 
refitments  see  Folkbstons  Ritual  Case.] 

[2]  Concerning  the  ornaments  of  the  Church 
Ihero  has  been  little  discussion,  except  con- 
erning  Hghts  on  the  altar,  which  some  say 
K'ere  forbidden  in  1649,  and  therefore  are 
llegal  now.  The  Canons  of  1604,  confirming 
ho  advertisements  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
>rdered  that  the  Ten  Conrnaandments  were  to 
fd  set  up  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel ;  that 
he  Conrniunion  table  be  decently  made  and 
"vered  wiUi  a  carpet  of  silk  or  other  decent 
tu£f ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  pulpit,  and  an 
\ma  chest,  a  great  Bible  and  Prayer  Book, 
iid  that  the  wine  be  brought  to  the  Com- 
nunion  table  in  "  a  clean  and  sweet-standing 
»ot  or  stoop  of  pewter,  if  not  of  purer  metal." 
>r.  Pinnock  has  given  the  following  list  of 
maments  of  the  Church;  those  in  italics 
^ing  necessary,  are  to  be  provided  at  the  cost 
f  the  parish,  while  the  others  are  only 
jitional  and  of  modem  introduction  : — 


1.  Aim*  JRotuk 
I  Alfwt  Ch«rC. 
i.  Belts  (and  beU-ring- 

e»). 
L  Bier. 
y  Bookn. 
i-  Cocka,  Chimes. 

Cau— 26 


8.  Commwnion  TalU. 

9.  Cactrin^s,  Cloths,  Jtc 

10.  Credence  Ttfble. 

11.  Cronfl. 

12.  EveKgreeo8.Flowen. 
la.  F<mt. 

14  Images     and     Pic- 
tores. 


15.  Lectern. 

16.  Lights. 

17.  Litany  Stool. 
W.  Mi>nament8. 

19.  Organ  and  Organist. 

20.  Pariah  Clerk, 

21.  Pulpit. 

22.  Reading  Bnk. 
2S.  Boyal  arms. 


24.  SerinhLre  Sentenoee. 

25.  Sedilia. 

26.  Surpliee. 

217.  Table  of  Degrees. 

2a  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

29.  Vestry  Fnmitnre. 
and  other  goods. 


Orthodoiy  [Gr.  ortka,  **  right,"  and 
doxa,  "  opinion."] — Inasmuch  as  no  one  can 
arrogate  to  himself  the  claim  of  holding 
correct  opinions  on  all  subjects,  it  might 
seem  diificult  to  determine  what  constitutes 
orthodoxy.  It  may  be  said  that  those  who 
hold  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  orthodox  ; 
but  as  disputes  exist  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  this  test  is  hardly  sufficient. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Church  holds  it  hetero- 
dox to  deny  Transubstantiation.  Protestants 
generally  would  agree  to  apply  it  to  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  three  Creeds. 

O  Samentia. — ^The  opening  words  of 
the  first  of  the  seven  antiphons  formerly  sung 
during  the  last  week  in  Advent,  except  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day  and  Christmas  Eve.  They 
were  appointed  in  the  English  Liturgy  to  be 
sung  before  the  Magnificat,  but  were  discon- 
tinued at  the  Reformation.  The  following  is 
a  translation : — 

<'Dec.  16.  0  Sapimtia.  O  Wisdom,  which 
comest  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High, 
reaching  from  one  end  to  the  other,  mightily 
and  sweetly  ordering  all  things;  come  and 
teach  us  the  way  of  understandmg. 

'<  Dec.  17.  0  Adomai.  O  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  who  appearedst  to  Moses 
in  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  bush,  and  gavest  him 
the  law  in  Sinai ;  come  and  deliver  us  with 
an  outstretched  arm. 

"Dec.  18.  0  Jtadix  JesM.  O  Boot  of  Jesse, 
which  standest  for  an  ensi^  of  the  people,  at 
whom  kings  shall  shut  then:  months,  to  whom 
the  Gentiles  shall  seek ;  come  and  deliver  us 
now,  tarry  not. 

"Dec.  19.  OClavit  David.  OKey  of  David, 
and  Sceptre  of  the  house  of  Israel,  Thou  that 
openest,  and  no  man  shutteth ;  and  shuttest, 
and  no  man  openeth;  come  and  bring  the 
prisoner  out  of  the  prison-house,  and  him  that 
sitteth  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death. 

"Dec.  20.  0  Orient.  0  Day-spring,  bright- 
ness of  the  Everlasting  Light,  and  Sun  of 
BighteousnesB ;  come  and  enlighten  them  that 
sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

"  Dec.  22.  0  Rex  Gentium.  O  King  and 
Desire  of  all  Nations,  Thou  Cornerstone  who 
hast  made  both  one ;  come  and  save  man  whom 
Thou  formedst  frotn  the  clay. 

*'*  Dec.  23.  0  Emmanuel.  0  Emmanuel,  our 
King  and  Lawgiver,  Hope  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
their  Saviour;  come  and  save  us,  O  Lord 
our  God." 

Oscillatory  or  Osenlatorinm.  —  A 

carving  or  painting  on  wood  or  metal,  with  a 
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representation  of  our  Saviour,  the  Yirgini 
or  one  of  the  saints,  used  in  the  ancient 
Church  at  the  celebration  of  Mass.  It  was 
kissed  first  by  the  priest  and  then  by  the 
people,  to  whom  he  handed  it  for  the  purpose, 
it  was  probably  a  remnant  of  the  old  custom 
among  Christians  in  the  early  Church  of 
interchanging  the  kiss  of  peace  at  the  agapm, 

Onander,  Andreas. — A  German  theo- 
logian [b.  1498,  d,  1552]  who  embraced  the 
Reformation  doctrines,  and  became  a  theo- 
logical teacher  at  Konigsberg.  But  his 
doctrine  was  largely  mixed  with  mysticism; 
he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  but  explained  it  to  mean  the  infusion 
into  the  soul  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ. 
Christ,  he  said,  could  not  in  His  human 
nature  only  obtain  justification  for  sinners; 
nor  can  man  be  justified  by  embracing  and 
applying  to  himself,  through  faith,  the 
righteousness  and  obedience  of  the  Man 
Christ.  It  is  through  the  essential  and 
eternal  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  which  is  united  to  the  human 
nature  through  the  Incarnation,  that  man- 
kind obtains  complete  justification.  If  man 
had  never  fallen,  the  Incarnation  would  still 
have  taken  place  to  complete  the  Divine  image 
in  human  nature.  His  passionate  inculcation 
of  his  opinions  led  to  a  very  sharp  contro- 
versy, in  which  Melanchthon  took  part  against 
Osiander ;  but  the  death  of  the  latter  ended  it. 
His  son  Lukas  was  Court  Preacher  at  Stutt- 
gart, and  author  of  a  paraphrase  on  the  Bible 
and  other  theological  works. 

OsmtincU  St.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  from 
1078-1099.  He  completed  the  cathedral  of 
Old  Sarum.  He  was  of  Norman  origin,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  related  to  tbe  Conqueror, 
in  whose  train  he  came  to  England  and  was 
made  £arl  of  Doi-set.  He  compiled  the 
Conwetudinarium^  or  Liber  Ordinalis,  "  for  the 
use  of  Sarum,"  which  is  still  preserved  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  remained  in  use  till 
the  Reformation.  Many  iniracles  were  said 
to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  at  length,  in 
1456,  he  was  canonised  by  Culixtus  III. 

Osterwald,  Jean  Fb£d£ric  [b.  1663,  d, 
1747],  was  a  pastor  in  NeuchEtel  who  wrote 
many  treatise?  with  the  object  of  gi>'ing  reli- 
gious life  a  more  practical  character ;  as — A 
Treatise  concerning  the  Causee  of  the  Present 
Corruption  of  Christians ^  Grounds  and  Frincipies 
of  the  Christian  Religiony  Lectures  on  the  Exercise 
of  the  Saered  Ministry ,  etc.,  aU  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  Elnglish  and  other  lan- 
guages. 

Ostiarii. — One  of  the  minor  orders  of 
dergj-,  their  duties  resembling  those  of  the 
vergers  of  modem  times.  Their  duty  was  to 
stand  at  the  door  and  watch  that  no'  heathen 
came  in  to  disturb  the  service,  and  to 
maintain  order  in  the  church.    The  office  is 


mentioned  by  Cornelius  in  his  letter  to  FabiBS 
in  the  third  century.  There  ia  still  an  ostibry 
in  the  Roman  Church. 

Oswaldy  St.,  Bishop  of  Worcester  aad 

Archbishop  of  York.    He  was  descended  fr«L 
an  illustrious  Danish  family,  who  cooSdt^d 
his  education  to  his  uncle  Odo,  Archbaabop  U 
Canterburv.  By  him  he  was  made,  first,  Chnon, 
and  then  Dean  of  Winchester;  but,  findzD|(  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  reforma  wiurfa 
were  needed  amongst  his  dergj,  he  gave  op 
his  preferment  and  went  to  France,  where  he 
remained  some  time  in  the  Benedictine  mooji- 
tery  of  Fleury,  on  the  Loire.    In  961  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  on  the  reoamiDendft- 
tion  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  had  saoceeded  Odo, 
Edgar  made  him  Bishop  of  T^oroesUr  is 
the  room  of  Dunstan.  Oswald  ia  memor.il4r 
for  his  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  for  aiding 
Dunstan  to  expel  the  secular  canons,  and  ns- 
place  them  with  monks  in  several  diooesea. 
He  built  a  monastery  at  Westbory,  to  whit  \ 
he  used  himself  to  retire  when  able    A  moao- 
tery  was  founded  by  .filwin,  a  zelatioQ  d 
King  Ed^r,  at  Ramsey,  in  the  fers  of  Hanu 
ing£>nshire,  and  in  972,  when  it  was  fit  iiyr 
the  reception  of  monks,  twelve  were  removed 
thither  from  Westburv.      In    972,  on   tJ»« 
death  of  Osketil,  Ait:hbi8hop  of  Tozk,  Oswalil 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  at  the  naw 
time  he  retained  the  See  of  Worcester.    He 
got  rid  of  the  secular  canons  by  building  s 
new  church  in  honour  of  the  ViiKin,  vhidi 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  monks,  and  atteiid'dd 
mass  himself  there,  till  gradually  the  oth«r 
church  was  deserted,  and  the  last  of  t  he- 
ancient    clergy   took  the  Benedictine  h&ba 
and  became  prior.    He  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced monks  into  six  other  churches  of  his 
diocese,  against  the  will  of  the  people;  bat. 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  reruin 
that  reform    in  the  churt-hes    was  irnatir 
needed.    St.  Oswald  died  at  Worcester  in  ^^. 
and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral 

Oswald,  St.,  Ring  of  NoryinmberitDd, 
was  the  second  son  of  Ethelfrith,  and  co  faii 
father  being  killed  by  Rsdwald,  King  of  Uw 
East  Angles  in  617,  he  was  obliged  to  tj  ftr 
safety  with  his  brothers  into  Ir^and.  H^re 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity  and  htpt- 
ised.  His  uncle  Edwin  had  usuiped  tlie 
throne,  but  in  633  he  was  slain  in  a  battl« 
with  Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians,  aad  tHtv 
Eanirith,  Oswald's  elder  brother,  sivt^eded 
him;  but  was  slain  the  next  year  br  tb« 
treachery  of  CsedwaUa,  King  of  the  snowit 
Britons.  Oswald  then  marched  against  Od- 
walla  and  defeated  him,  and  became  Eiur  ^ 
Northumberland.  He  at  once  sent  to  Ireiasd 
for  missionaries,  and  procured  some  monks 
from  the  island  of  St.  Columba;  Aidiu, 
one  of  that  number,  was  made  Bishop  of  \  ork 
in  the  room  of  Faulinus,  who  had  retired  on 
King  Edwin's  death,  and  the  See  wssremoTwi 
from  York  to  Lindiafame.    Oswald  hdlt  a 
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namber  of  churchefl  and  founded  eeyeral 
moojLsteries,  and  also  made  his  own  palace 
the  resort  of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  The 
YeaerableBede  relates  much  about  his  charity. 
Penda  meantime  strove  to  bring  back  idolatry, 
and  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
anny  in  the  plain  of  MMSerfield,  in  Shrop- 
ihire,  where  Oswald  was  killed,  on  August 
b\iu  642.  The  town  near  the  battle-field  was 
called  Oswestry  in  memory  of  him.  Many 
miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  the  place 
of  bis  death,  and  his  memory  as  a  saint  was 
kept  on  August  5th. 

OthOy  St.,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  in  Fran- 
conia,  called  the  Apostle  of  Pomerania,  was 
bom  in  Suabia  in  1069.  He  laboured  for 
some  time  as  a  teacher  in  Poland,  until  Henry 
lY.  made  him  Chaplain  to  his  sister  Judith, 
vhom  he  had  married  to  Boleslaus,  Buke  of 
Poland.  After  the  death  of  the  Princess, 
Otho  returned  to  Germany,  where  the  Em- 
peror made  him  Chancellor  and  Minister  of 
State,  and  in  1102  appointed  him  to  the  See  of 
Bamberg.  In  1124  Buleslaus  persuaded  him 
to  go  to  Pomerania  as  a  missionary,  and  having 
obtained  Pope  Calixtus  II.^s  permission,  he 
set  out  and  converted  many  of  the  people. 
Having  founded  many  churches/  he  made 
hi3  chaplain  Adelbert,  Bishop  of  Julin, 
and  returned  to  Bamberg.  In  1127,  hearing 
that  Stettin  and  Julin  had  renounced  their 
Christianity,  he  went  back  to  Pomerania,  till 
he  was  readied  by  the  Emperor  Lothaire  to 
assist  at  the  Council  of  Mentz  in  1131.  He 
died  on  June  30th,  1139,  and  was  canonised 
by  Clement  III.  in  1189. 

Oaen,  St.,  founded  the  Abbey  of  Rebai, 
and  became,  in  C40,  Archbishop  of  Bouen. 
Ho  wrote  a  work  entitled  Vita  Jiligii.  [Audo- 
Birs.] 

Overall,  John,  En^sh  divine,  was  bom 
in  1559,  and  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  Fellow.  He  was 
made  Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity.  In  1602  he  became 
IX'Hn  of  St.  Paul's,  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1614,  and  was 
trinsf erred  to  Norwich  in  1618,  where  he 
died  the  next  year. 

Bishop  Overall  is  noted  for  his  Convocation 
book,  composed  when,  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
be  sat  as  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation.  It  is  not  known  how  much  is 
hii  own  work.  It  contests  Papal  Supremacy, 
md  strongly  asserts  the  Royal  Supremacy 
9vcr  the  Church  and  prerogative  in  the  State. 
Phis  book  received  the  unanimous  assent  of 
Uie  Lower  House,  but  was  never  passed,  on 
iceonnt  of  the  jealousy  of  King  James. 

Overb^rg,  Bkbnasd,  a  great  German  edu- 
ationalist,  was  bom  at  Hockel  in  Osnabriick 
n  1734,  educated  at  Rhein-on-the-Ems,  and 
hen  settled  at  Miinster,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest  and  became  Teacher  and,  in   1809, 


Director  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary.  He 
exercised  his  duties  with  the  most  remarkable 
success  and  benefit  to  his  flock,  especially  ex- 
celling in  his  good  influence  as  a  trainer  of 
teachers.  Among  his  books  are  ChrittkathoU 
itches  Handbueh,  Kateekismm  der  Ckriatkathol- 
itchen  Lehre,  Sautsepen,  etc. 

Owen,  Ds.  John  [b,  1616,  d,  1683],  Pu- 
ritan  divine,  honoured  both  for  his  personal 
piety  and  his  high  literary  attainments.  His 
father  was  unable  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  for  his  maintenance  at  the  University, 
but  a  rich  uncle  did  so,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve  John  Owen  was  admitted  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  at  nineteen  was  Master 
of  Arts.  Two  years  later  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  college  for  resisting  the  discipline 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  He  was  at  this 
time  exercised  much  in  his  mind  by  doubts 
about  his  spiritual  life,  and  this  perplexity 
continued  for  nearly  five  years,  causing  a 
deep  melancholy.  Through  hearing  acci- 
dentally a  very  simple  yet  powerful  sermon, 
preached  bv  a  stranger  (whose  name  he 
never  found  out)  on  fiie  text,  "  Why  are  ye 
fearful,  O  ye  of  Httle  faith  ?  '*  he  found  such 
peace  that  he  had  from  that  time  a  serenity 
which  never  forsook  him  throughout  his  life. 
He  became,  first,  chaplain  to  a  private  gentle- 
man ;  then  was  offered  the  living  of  Fordham, 
in  Essex,  which  he  occupied  on  the  principles 
of  Independency;  but  after  two  years  the 
people  of  Coggleshall,  flve  miles  from  Ford- 
ham,  besought  him  to  go  to  them,  which  he 
did.  His  fame  soon  spread,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  preach  before  the  Parliament  on  April 
29th,  1646.  His  sermon  was  a  powerful  appeal 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  Out  of  gratitude  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  given  him  the 
living  of  Coggleshall,  he  dedicated  his  book, 
Death  of  Deathj  in  the  Death  of  Christ,  to  him 
in  1643 ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Cromwell,  who  heard  him 
preach,  and  desired  his  friendship.  General 
Fairfax  was  besieging  Colchester,  and  he,  too, 
was  struck  by  his  eloquent  preaching.  Crom- 
well, later  on,  insisted  upon  his  accompanying 
him  to  Ireland,  and  afterwards  to  Scotland, 
where  he  also  remained  about  six  months, 
then  returning  to  Coggleshall ;  but  in  a  very 
short  time  he  was  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  the  following  year  [1652]  he  was 
chosen  Vice-Chancellor  of  that  University, 
which  office  he  held  for  five  years.  When  in 
this  hi^h  position  he  still  retained  that 
moderation  and  gentle  firmness  which  had  so 
endeared  him  to  his  congregation  and  friends. 
He  showed  no  favouridsm,  but  was  tolerant, 
hospitable,  and  generous.  He  preached  every 
Sunday  at  St.  Mary's,  and  often  at  Stadham 
and  other  neighbouring  places.  Probably 
Oxford  never  stood  higher  for  learning  and 
religion  than  imder  his  rule.  The  book  he 
wrote  about  this  time,  Communion  with  Ood^ 
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oorreBponded  with  his  daily  life.  At  the 
Bestoration  he  was  deprived  of  the  deanery, 
and  from  that  time  lived  privately  in  London, 
publishing  many  books,  amongst  which  was  an 
£xpotition  of  the  130th  F9alm^  and^M  Expoai- 
iionofihe  EpiaiU  to  the  Stbretca,  which  last 
was  most  valuable  in  refuting  the  errors  of 
the  Socinians.  In  1678  he  published  a  very 
powerful  work  upon  The  Holy  Spirit,  whidfi 
shows  his  earnest  endeavour  to  answer  and  re- 
fute all  erroneous  doctrines.  His  piet)'  and 
learning  won  the  respect  of  all,  and  even  the 
King  sent  for  him  and  assured  him  of  his 
favour  and  respect.  He  died  peacefully  at 
his  house  at  Ealing,  having  survived  all  his 
children. 

Owen*  RoBBBT,  Socialist  writer  [b,  at 
Newtown,  Montgomer^r  shire,  Wales,  1771 ; 
d.  there,  1858],  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
and  by  perseverance  obtained  a  post  in 
a  cotton  manufactory  at  Manchester,  and 
afterwards  at  Lanark,  where  he  met  with 
much  success.  Through  his  benevolent 
schemes  he  largely  improved  the  social 
condition  of  the  working  classes  at  Lanark, 
and  published  his  views  in  1813  in  ^ 
Jiew  View  of  Society  ;  or  Etsaya  on  the  Forma- 
tioH  of  Human  Character^  in  which  he  advo- 
cated a  modified  Communism.  With  the 
same  idea  he  started  in  1823  for  America,  to 
found  a  colony  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana; 
but  his  plans  failed,  and  he  came  back  to 
England. .  Here  he  encountered  fresh  disap- 
pointments in  the  failure  of  two  co-operative 
societies  which  he  had  set  on  foot;  and 
another  attempt  in  Mexico  met  with  the  like 
result  in  1828.  His  Communistic  ideas, 
which  he  continued  to  advocate,  had  some 
part  in  stirring  u^  the  Chartists  to  rebellion. 
Owen  was  a  freetlunker,  and  while  in  America 
he  held  a  discussion  with  Dr.  Alexander 
Campbell  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
In  later  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Spiritualism,  under  the  influence  of  his 
son,  Robert  Dale  Owen.  He  wrote  some 
works  on  Socialism,  and  The  Jievolution  in  the 
Mind  and  Fraetice  of  the  Human  Mace, 

OweUp  RoBBRT  Dalb.     [Spibittjalism.] 

Oxford,  Bishopric  op. — Founded  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1646,  who  endowed  it  out  <rf 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  dissolved  monasteries 
of  Abingdon  and  Oseney.  It  was  dismem- 
bered from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  had  at 
first  the  abbey  church  of  Oseney,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Oxford,  for  its  cathedral,  until 
Christ  church  was  converted  into  one.  This 
was  the  original  church  of  St.  Frideswide's 
Priory.  Her  history  is  involved  in  legend, 
but  her  story  is  told  by  Philip,  the  third 
Prior,  by  William  of  Malmeebury,  and  John 
of  Tynemouth,  and  is  found  in  Leland*s 
Collectanea.  About  727  an  alderman,  named 
Didan,  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  Mercian 
city     of    Oxford ;    his    wife^s    name    was 


Jolm  B«ncroft  .  1^ 
BobOTtSkiiniv  .  l««t 
WflliamBRQl  .  1«0 
Walter  BUndford  l«r> 
Nathaniel  Cnw  Id 
Henxv  Comploa .  1^* 
John  Fell  .  .  1«?5 
SamaelPwlw  .  1«« 
TSmothyHsU  .  1^ 
JohaHoofh  .  l» 
WflliaaiTUbot  .   1«» 


SafErida,  and  they  had  a  daughter,  Fridesvide. 
who  embraced  the  monastic  life,  with  tv^vr 
other  maidens;  her  father,  <m.  her  mdther'* 
death,  built  a  conventual  church  in  hooour 
of  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  and  made  k «  i 
daughter  prioress  thereof.      St.  Frideswid  « 
doaUi    took    place    736-40,    or    later.     H^r 
priory  became  a  house  of  secular  f  n<m\  ao. 
her  remains  were  laid  beneath  the  alreati}' 
existing  tower  until  their  first  transUtk>ii. 
under  Prior  Philip  [Feb.  12th,  1180].  br  A* 
Archbishop  of  Osnterbury  to  the  mnih  ch-jir 
aisle.     Many  casualties  passed  over  the  sii« 
of  Stw  Frideswide's  ancient  church  before  h^ 
last    translation.     It  was    wholly  or  paniv 
burnt  in  1002,  when  the  Danes  took  rtf^rv 
in  it  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice*s  Itev. 
and  then  rebuilt  and  made  a  depeodeacr  •  ( 
the    Monastery    of   Abingdon.    A    Norm&L 
church  must  then  have  taken  the  place  of  tnt 
Saxon  one,  and  probably  the  door  of  tU 
chapter-house  may  have  belonged  to   tluf. 
About   1111  the  priory  was  granted  to  '>q* 
Guimond,  who  re-established  the  foundatioc 
as  a  convent  of  regular  canons  of  his  cvu 
Augustinian  Order,  in  which  state  it  continQfO*] 
till  Wolsey's  reconstruction.    Guimond  disd 
in  1141,  and  his  successor,  Robert  of  Ciivk- 
lade,    began    the    present    structure  ci  \hs 
church  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oea- 
tury,  and  in    1180  the  buildings  wer?  Ur 
enough  advanced  for  the  translatiun  of  Sc 
Frideswide  from  her  sepulchre  to  her  shrise. 
Wolsey  chose  this  place  as  the  site  of  the 
new  college  he  designed  to  found,  and  had 
already  done  much  of  the  building,  when  all 
the  works  were  stopped  by  his  fall  io  I5i*9. 
In   1532    Henry  refounded  the   college,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name;  bat  in  1546 
he  suppressed  it  once  more,  and  reooDStitated 
the  whole  foundation.     He  then  removed  tfa« 
new  See  of  Oxford  (erected  at  Oseney  in  1M2. 
to  St.  Frideswide*s,  and  this  last  foondatioa 
was  stvled  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  m 
Oxford,  and  comprises  a  dean  and  canroa. 
with  other  capitular  officers,  as  well  as  a  1aiv« 
body  of  students  proper  to  a  college.    The 
See  was  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  iKe 
lands  purchased  by  Wolsey  for  his  ooll^ns. 
The  bounds  of  the  diocese  extend  over  tU 
whole  county  of  Oxford,  Buddnghunihire, 
and  Berkshire,  with  parts  of  adjacent  ooonties, 
and  it  contains  648  parishes.    The  value  of  the 
Bishopric  is  £5,000  a  year. 

List  or  BrsHors  of  Oxrosn. 

▲ooession. 
Bobert    King 
(Bishop  of  Os«n- 
ejrlnlMS)         .    1540 
(Vacant    for  ten 

years.) 
Hugh  Corwen      .    1567 

S/acant  1568-89.) 
olm  UnderhiU   .    1589 
(Vacant  159&-10()4.) 
John  Bridges       .    1004 
John  Howaon      .    1619 
BichardOorbet  .    IfiB 
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Aoeeosion. 
Dbonoa  Seeker  .  ird? 
fobn  Home  .  .  1758 
Robert  Loirth  .  1768 
loiia  Butler  .  1777 
i:dw;(id  Smallwell  1788 
lobn  Baodolph  .  1799 
;uarl«eMon       .    1807 


Aooeeeion. 
William  Jackson  1812 
Edward  Letfge  .  1816 
Charles  Lloyd  .  1827 
Bichard  Begot  .  18ii9 
SamaelWUiierforoe  1845 
John  F.  ICackar- 
nees  .  .    1870 


Oxford,  TJnivbesitt  of. — Though  this 
tJaiversity  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  having 
)cen  founded  by  King  Alfred,  yet  it  ia 
ertain  that  from  very  early  times  it  was  the 
,'onimon  resort  of  students,  who  lived  in 
ritizens*  houses,  having  only  meeting  houses 
(here  they  heard  lectures  from  learned  men ; 
ind  as  late  as  1512  regulations  were  made  for 
he  governance  of  such  students.  As  their 
mmber  increased,  the  number  of  halls  multi- 
)]ie<l,  and  at  one  time  there  were  more  than  a 
lundred.  Now  only  six  of  them  exist,  which 
liffer  from  the  colleges  onl^  in  that  they  are 
inincorporated,  and  have  little  or  no  endow- 
nents.  The  collegiate  system  took  its  rise 
it  Oxford  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
;ary.  about  the  same  time  that  it  originated 
n  Cambridge.  In  1229  there  was  a  great 
mmigration  from  Paris  into  Oxford,  and  the 
aXier  was  remoulded  on  the  model  of  the 
former,  soon  to  rank  above  it  in  intellectual 
importance.  It  was  at  this  period,  when 
Dxford  was  beginning  to  lose  its  importance 
u  a  national  town  only  second  to  London — a 
gathering  place  of  councils  and  resort  of 
iing!i— that  it  began  to  be  the  centre  of 
hought  for  the  whole  of  England,  and  also 
he  centre  of  teaching.  The  earliest  charter 
a'ognising  the  University  as  a  single  organi- 
'ation  dates  from  Henry  III.,  but  the  actual 
statutes  date  from  1623.  Residence  in  private 
oflgings  fell  into  disuse,  and  by  the  time  of 
^ueen  Elizabeth  it  was  compulsory  that 
very  student  should  reside  in  some  college, 
>r  hall,  at  least  during  the  first  twelve 
iionths.  Since  1868  students  have  been 
illowcd  to  become  members  of  the  University 
irithoat  being  members  of  any  college  or 
!iall. 

Oxford  University  has  many  times  been 
the  centre  of  religious  changes  in  England. 
It  WM  in  Oxford  that  the  Wycliffite  move- 
ment arose.  Here  the  martyrs  under  Mary 
»ere  burnt.  Methodism*arose  in  Oxford,  and 
in  the  present  century  the  Tractarian  move- 
aitnt  centred  from  this  town.  There  are  at 
present  twenty-one  colleges  in  the  University 
md  six  halls. 

Thb  Collboss. 

Uniwrnty  Coilepe. -^Founded  by  William 
)f  Darham  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
i-entury. 

Merton  Cofl^^.— -Founded  by  Walter  de 
Merton,  Lord  Chancellor  and  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  1264. 

B'tUioi  Ci>%e.— Founded  bv  Sir  John  Bal- 
tiol,  father  of  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,  pro- 
bably in  1268. 

£^Ur  Ct>%tf. -.Founded  in  1314  by  Walter 


de  Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer. 

Oriel  College  was  founded  .by  Adam  de 
Brome  and  Edward  II.  in  1326. 

QueerCa  Co//^^^.— Founded  in  1341  by  Robert 
de  Eglesfield,  Chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa. 

New  College. — Founded,  and  for  the  most 
part  built,  by  William  of  Wykeham,  the  first 
stone  having  been  laid  in  1380. 

Lincoln  College. — Founded  in  1427  by 
Richard  Flemyng,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

All  Souli'  College.— Founded  in  1437' by 
Archbishop  Chichdle,  having  been  a  chantry. 

Magdalen  College. — Founded  by  William  of 
Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Braaenoie  College, — Founded  by  Bishop 
Smith,  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
of  Prestbury,  in  1512. 

Corpus  Chrieti  College. — Founded  in  1616  by 
Ricluud  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Christie  Church.— Founded  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  1525,  and  intended  to  be  called 
Cardinal*s  College.  The  foundation  was  sus- 
pended by  King  Henry  VIII.,  re-established 
m  1532,  and  received  its  present  name  ia 
1546. 

Trinity  College. — Originally  founded  by  the 
Priors  of  Durham  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Sir  Thomas  .Pope  founded  a  new 
college  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one  in  1554. 

St,  John* a  College.— Qr&tted  in  1555  on  the 
previous  foundation  of  Archbishop  Chichele 
by  Sir  Thomas  White,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

Jeaua  College, — ^Founded  in  1571  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Price,  Treasurer  of  St.  David's. 

JFadham  College.— Founded  in  1613  by 
Nicholas  Wadham  on  the  site  of  a  monastery 
of  Augnstinian  Friars.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted by  his  widow,  Dorothy. 

Fembroke  College.— Founded  in  1624  by 
Thomas  Tesdale. 

Woreeeter  College.— Founded  in  1714  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cookes,  on  the  site  of  Gloucester 
Hall,  a  Benedictine  establishment  dating  from 
1283. 

Hertford  College. — First  founded  at  Hart 
Hall  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  transformed  into  Hertford  College  in  1746 
by  Dr.  Newton  of  Christ  Church. 

Keble  College  was  erected  in  1868-70  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble. 

The  Halls. 

New  Inn  Sail  was  built  under  the  name 
of  Trilbek's  Inns  by  William  of  Wykeham  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  gained 
the  name  of  New  Inn  in  1460.  The  present 
building  was  restored  by  Dr.  Cramer. 

St,  Edmund  Hall  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Queen's  College  in  1557,  in  which  it 
will  finally  be  merged. 

St.  Mary  Hallf  formerly  the  parsonage, 
house  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  was  given,  in 
1325,  by  Edward  I'l.  to  Oriel  College,  and  was 
establii^ed  as  a  separate  place  of  education  in 
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1333.    It  is  now  to  be  completely  miited  to 
Oriel  CoUege. 

Charaley'a  Hall  and  TurrelPa  JTo//.— Private 
halls  founded  according  to  the  statute  of 
1882. 

Ozlee,  John  [b.  1779,  d.  1864],  Becior  of 
Scrawton,  in  Yorlcshire,  and  of  Moleeworth, 
wrote  several  books,  of  which  the  chief  was 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
Incarnation,  He  is  said  to  have  learnt  120 
languages  without  a  teacher.  He  was  an 
original  and  bold  speculator,  and  ran  counter 
to  the  ordinary  beliefs  of  the  Church  in  many 
ways.  Thus  he  published  some  letters  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ridiculing  the 
doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  devil.  The 
Jewish  Meeeenger  pronounced  him,  next  to 
Buxtorf,  the  most  learned  Gentile  in  Babbin- 
ical  lore.  He  wrote  against  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  on  the  ground  that  many  asser- 
tions of  Christian  divines  were  demonstrably 
groundless,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done 
with  any  success  until  Christians  better  un- 
derstood the  Jewish  principles.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  maintained  that  the  Jewish  declama- 
tions against  Christianity  were  the  result  of 
prejudice,  which  would  disappear  with  mutual 
understanding.  The  late  Thomas  Scott,  of 
Kamsgate,  who  published  a  vast  number  of 
tracts  in  favour  of  freethinking,  included 
among  them  a  long  extract  from  Oxlee's 
letters  to  the  Archbishop,  and  appended  a 
biography  of  him. 

Osaaaai,  Antoinb  FiiiDfiBic  [h,  \%\z,d. 
1853]. — ^A  Frenchman  who  endeavoured  to 
write  a  work  which  should  equal  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  It  was 
to  be  a  history  of  Christian  civilisation, 
written  so  as  to  vindicate  Roman  Catholicism. 
He,  however,  only  partially  succeeded,  writ- 
ing Dante  and  the  Catholic  Philosophy  of  the 
Ftfteenth  Century^  History  of  the  Cinlieatum  of 
the  Fifth  Century,  etc 


FachomiliaL  St.,  a  famous  monk,  and  the 
first  who  prescribed  a  fixed  rule  in  writing  for 
monks,  was  bom  about  292  in  Upper  Thebais. 
He  was  brought  up  as  an  idolater,  but  in  his 
twentieth  year  left  the  army  into  which  he 
had  been  pressed,  and  became  a  catechumen  at 
Thebes.  After  he  had  received  baptism  he 
joined  Palemon,  one  of  the  strictest  followers 
of  St.  Anthony.  After  they  had  lived  together 
several  years  Pachomius  had  occasion  to  go  to 
an  uninhabited  place  called  Tabenna,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  There  he  is  said  to  have 
been  told  by  an  angel  that  he  should  build  a 
monastery,  and  others  add  that  the  angel  gave 
him  in  writing  the  rule  which  he  afterwutis 
used.  Thus  about  the  year  325  the  two  hermits 
established  themselves  in  a  small  cell  which 


afterwards  became  tiie  first  ocnx>biam. 
Palemon  died  soon  after,  but  his  place  v;^ 
filled  by  Pachomius*s  eldest  brolher  Jdo, 
and  after  his  death  many  others  joined,  » 
that  in  a  short  time  they  amounted  to  about  a 
hundred.  The  rule  hy  which  the  mooki 
were  to  live  was  proportioned  to  eai-h  man  ^ 
strength.  Their  habit  was  of  white  linta 
without  sleeves  and  a  hood  of  the  same  slaf . 
Novices  were  tried  with  great  severity  before 
they  were  admitted,  but  when  they  had  o&oe 
entered  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
community.  None  of  the  monks  w&e  alluwed 
to  take  holy^  orders,  the  monastery  beiv 
served  by  neighbouring  priests.  PachooLiui 
himself  practised  the  greatest  austerities.  Uc 
is  said  not  to  have  lam.  down  for  fifteen  years, 
and  after  his  conversion  never  partook  of  ^ 
proper  meal.  Besides  the  care  of  the  whole 
monastery,  he  did  as  much  manual  laboor  u 
any  of  the  other  monks.  He  built  six  oth-r 
monasteries  in  Thebais,  and  PaUadiua.  vho 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  and  Pal'j«- 
tinian  monks  in  420,  states  that  the  monastcfr 
of  Tabenna  contained  no  less  than  fourt«ea 
hundred  monks.  Pachomius*s  sister  harinjc 
resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  retiiv- 
ment,  a  monastery  was  built  for  her  and  h^ 
followers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  u> 
which  he  gave  a  rule.  Many  miracles  are  re- 
lated of  him,  as  speaking  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  he  had  never  learnt,  healing  the  aiik, 
etc.  He  died  in  348,  and  is  commemoraud 
in  the  Greek  Church  on  the  fifteenth,  in  the 
Latin  on  the  fourteenth,  of  May.  His  Ord^r 
is  said  to  have  remained  in  the  £ast  till  ths 
eleventh  century. 

Facially  St.— A  Spaniard,  who,  after  his 
conversion  to  Christianity,  was  Bishop  of 
Barcelona.  He  lived  in  the  fourth  centan*, 
and  died  about  390.  He  was  oontfinporan 
with  St.  Jerome,  who  says  he  was  famous  fir 
his  exemplary  life,  his  elocution,  and  learning- 
There  are  extant  of  his  an  Fxhortetkm  :i 
Repentance,  letters  against  the  Novatians,  and 
a  treatise  on  Baptism. 

Facificationt  Bdicts  of.— Tlie  ma« 
g^ven  to  those  decrees  granted  at  different 
times  by  the  Frendx  kings  during  the  six- 
teenth century  for  the  protection  of  the  Pro- 
testants. They  were  none  of  them  of  long 
duration,  and  the  kings'  need  of  the  sup(>ort 
of  both  parties  caused  them  to  gwnt  oc-nees- 
sions  to  the  Protestants,  and  repeal  them  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  satisfy  the  Koman 
Catholics.  The  first  Edict  of  Pacification  w j» 
that  granted  by  Charles  IX  in  1562-add«i  to 
by  the  same  King  in  the  following  vear  at 
Amboise.  Another  was  g^ranted  at  L»njoin»n 
in  1 568,  but  it  only  lasted  a  few  months-in  tsm- 
sequence  of  an  insurrection  of  the  HngiJ^not*. 
In  1570,  however,  he  made  peace  with  them 
again,  and  this  time,  with  other  pri\Tl<^ 
granted  them  the  towns  of  Bochdle,  Cognac, 
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r^  Charitf6,  and  Montaobon  as  places  of  refuge 
irom  pexiaecution.  In  1676  Henry  III.  gave 
the  ProteatanU  full  liberty  to  build  churches 
and  hold  public  services,  but  the  Guises 
opposed  this  edict  so  fiercely  that  the  King 
va^  obliged  to  revoke  the  edict  at  Blois  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  year.  In  1577  he 
nnewed  the  attempt  to  grant  the  Protestants 
Some  toieration,  but  was  again  overruled  by 
the  Guises  and  the  league  they  had  formea 
to  maintain  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion  in 
France.  In  April,  1598,  Henry  IV.  signed 
the  tanious  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  the 
Protestants  full  toleration,  and  this  edict 
remained  in  force  till  1685,  when  it  was  re- 
voked by  Louis  XIV. 

FMdolwptLrts  [from  the  Greek  pais, 
**  child,"  ana  baptUmoa,  "baptism"].  A  name 
given  to  all  those  who  hold  the  efficacy  of  the 
administration  of  baptism  to  infants,  and 
which  is  used  irrespectively  of  differences  on 
other  points. 

PaifailiBm. — The  name  applied  to  the 
idol- worship  of  the  ancient  world.  The  name 
is  derived  froiA  Lat.  pagutj  **  a  village,*'  and 
the  etymology  reminds  us  that  the  name  ivas 
applied  to  the  religion  of  the  villages  or 
('ountry  districts,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
towns  and  large  centres  of  population.  In 
other  words,  when  the  world  in  its  intelligent 
centres  accepted  Christianity,  the  outlying 
districts  remained  long  attached  to  the  ancient 
polytheism ;  hence  **  villager,"  a  **  rustic,"  be- 
laime  synonymous  with  "  idol- worshipper."* 
By  exactly  similar  process  the  word  heathen, 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  "  one  who  dwelt  on  the  heath 
or  open  country,"  also  became  identified  with 
a  believer  in  the  ancient  gods. 

At  the  period  when  Christianity  began  to 
extend  itself  beyond  Palestine,  the  Roman 
Empire  had  gathered  into  itself  all  the  civi- 
lised world  except  India  and  China,  and  as 
we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  extension 
of  Apostolic  labours  to  China,  and  little  as  to 
the  primitive  Christianity  of  India, we  may  for 
our  present  purpose  assume  the  Roman  Empire 
to  have  been  the  real  battle-field  of  idolatry 
and  Christianity.  Let  us,  therefore,  sketch 
out  in  a  few  words  what  was  the  quasi- 
religious  condition  of  the  civilised  world,  or 
of  that  portion  of  it  of  which  we  know  any- 
thing, at  the  period  when  the  strife  began. 

A  necessary  part  of  the  Roman  policy  was 
that  of  tolerating  every  form  of  reugion 
vhich  was  found  established  among  the  con- 
quered nations  under  their  sway,  provided 
tiiat  religion  was  not  inconsistent  with  those 
relations  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered which  were  necessary  for  the  main- 
tpoance  of  their  power  by  the  former.  Hence 
we  find  the  Jews  exercising  their  religion  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  without  any  restraint, 
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80  long  as  it  was  not  made  the  pretext  for 
rebellion  to  Roman  authority.  And  so  also 
in  other  portions  of  thu  Empire,  the  local 
idolatries  were  rarely  interfered  with;  the 
Druidism  of  unconquered  Britain,  for  example, 
continuing  to  prevail  when  the  land  was 
subdued  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  other 
local  forms  of  polytheism  in  other  countries 
being  persecuted  only  when  socially  or  politi- 
cally troublesome.  But  with  the  more  in- 
tellectual and  educated  subjects  of  the  Empire, 
and  wherever  the  influence  of  Rome  itself  was 
much  felt,  external  idolatry  had  become  little 
more  than  the  recognised  public  religion  of  the 
State,  conformity  to  which  was  kept  up  merely 
on  the  ground  of  order  and  socitd  propriety  ; 
the  more  real  and  ruling  principles  of  life  being 
found  in  certiiin  systems  of  philosophy  which 
had  grown  up  among  the  Greeks,  and  had 
extended  their  influence  over  all  the  higher 
classes  among  the  Romans.  Thus  the  religion 
of  the  civilised  world  at  the  time  when  it 
stood  opposed  to  Christianity  was,  partly  a 
system  of  mere  idolatry,  the  worship  of  things 
tLat  were  not  God ;  and  partly  this  combined 
with  philosophical  principles  which  were  more 
attractive  than  mere  idolatry  could  be  to  edu- 
cated minds.  Those  philosophical  principles 
were  developed  out  of  three  systems,  which  had 
their  origin  among  the  Greeks,  who  were 
highly  civilised  and  acute  thinkers,  at  a 
period  when  the  Romans  themselves  were  in 
their  infancy. 

The  three  systems  were  the  Stoic,  the 
Epicurean,  ana  the  Platonist.  They  will 
be  found  under  their  separate  heads.  We 
have  here  only  to  inquire  how  idolatry 
affected  the  morals  of  mankind.  A  man 
must  be  violently  prejudiced,  if  not  wilfully 
blind,  who  should  refuse  to  see  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Plato  and  Socrates  a  desire  after  truth 
and  also  after  virtue  which  was  almost 
Divine.  The  whole  ethical  doctrine  of  Greek 
polytheism  was  beautiful  inconception.  It 
inculcated  the  recognition  of  mutulEd  rights, 
and  the  rendering  to  each  man  his  due, 
**  honour  to  whom  honour,  custom  to  whom 
custom,  tribute  to  whom  tribute."  Diki, 
"justice,"  was  to  the  Greek  a  real  god. 
Liberty  defending  itself  against  tyranny  was 
courage,  courage  was  the  essence  of  manliness 
[andreia'].  Individual  right  involved  social 
right,  the  authority  of  law  reposed  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  community,  and  thus  there  was 
interdependence  and  mutual  help.  Law  was 
not,  as  in  the  great  Oriental  tyrannies,  the 
power  exerted  by  the  strong  over  the  weak,  but 
the  free  and  spontaneous  consent  of  a  race  of 
freemen.  And  to  preserve  this  mutual  welfare, 
consideration, kindnessand  forgiveness  became 
duties.  *•  When  thy  neighbour  acknowledges 
his  fault,"  says  Hesiod,  **  restore  him  to  thy 
friendship." 

Yet  this  system  had  a  deadly  worm  at  its 
very  cx)re.  It  contempl^ted  man  in  his  re- 
lation to  his  fellow  men,  but  ignored  his  duty 
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towards  himself  and  towards  God.  "  Know 
ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  "  was  a  question  which  Christi- 
anity taught  as  a  new  revelation.  A  Greek 
was  ruled  in  his  dealings  with  the  common- 
wealth, but  was  free  to  do  what  he  liked  as 
an  individ'ial.  What  was  the  result?  The 
result  was  exactly  what  St.  Paul  described  it 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Homans  :  licentious- 
ness knew  no  bounds,  for  religion  had  not  at- 
tempted to  check  it.  Greek  indecency,  wanton- 
ness, dishonesty,  lying,  became  proverbial 
"  If  there  is  one  fact  of  history  more  (iortain 
than  another/*  says  a  powerful  writer  of  our 
own  day,  "  it  is  this  fact,  that  human  nature 
was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  fetid  decay 
by  the  rejection  of  God,  that  a  few  more  years 
would  have  seen  the  worid  one  gigantic  dung- 
hill of  corruption  and  death.  Then  the  great 
sacrifice  took  place :  God,  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
died  upon  the  cross,  an  eternal  sacrifice  to  take 
away  sin.  A  fresh  invigorating  breeze  swept 
throus^h  the  putrifying  mass  of  human  life. 
Men  faced  for  the  first  time  the  realities  of 
existence  with  an  unflinching  faith — ^by  pure- 
ness,  by  knowledge — in  a  Divine  life."  [Mr. 
J.  H.  Shorthouse.] 

When  Christianity  became  the  recognised 
religion  of  the  civilised  world,  idolatry  became 
a  popular  belief  in  contravention  of  State  au- 
thority. It  had  at  first  tolerated  Christianity 
as  it  did  any  other  religion.  The  persecutions 
that  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  are 
mostly  raised  by  Jews.  The  rest  are  excited 
by  men  who  found  that  it  interfered  with 
their  personal  gains  [Acts  xvi.  19 ;  xix.  27]. 
It  was  only  when  Christianity  revealed  itself 
as  an  aggressive  system,  bound  to  extirpate 
the  "  gfods  many  and  lords  many  **  from  the 
world,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  one  lordship 
of  Christ,  that  Idolatry  took  alarm  and  began 
to  persecute  fiercely.  It  was  beaten  in  the 
struggle  and  Christianity  triumphed.  For  a 
while  an  analogous  state  of  things  was  re- 
peated. Paganism  was  tolerated  by  Constan- 
tino, as  Christianity  had  been  by  most  of  the 
Emperors.  The  heathen  priests  were  main- 
tained in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  he  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors retained  the  heathen  title  which  their 
predecessors  had  held  of  Pontifex  Maximus 
[**  chief  sacrificer."  j  But  popular  opinion  was 
against  the  heathen  rites,  and  the  temples 
were  in  some  cases  pulled  down  and  in  others 
allowed  to  crumble  into  ruins.  Gibbon  tells 
with  glee,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  hero 
Julian,  how  that  Emperor,  in  his  zeal  to  re- 
store  Paganism,  proclaimed  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  in  populous  Antioch.  Instead  of  heca- 
tombs of  fat  oxen,  such  as  former  days  had 
witnessed,  one  pale  and  solitary  priest  ap- 
peared bringing  a  single  goose. 

At  an  epoch  when  toleration  was  a  virtue 
so  little  understood,  it  is  no  wonder  that  legis- 
lation was  often  confused,  and  to  our  minds 
indefensible.     Governments  were  called  upon 


to  inculcate  the  faith,  and  to  aecuie  libGi%% 
though  to  some  extent  obliged,  as  a  matter  ol 
fact,  to  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  mincvitj. 
When  Arianism  divided  the  Christian  Chcr^ 
into   fiercely   contending   bodies,    Faganism 
lifted  its  head  once  more,  but  in  vain,  s£oe 
it  had    lost  its  hold  upon  the  intelligent. 
Theodosius  the  Great  enacted  that  thoae  wbu 
relapsed  into  Paganism  should  forfeit  all  ciril 
rights.    For  years  even  this  was  e^-aded  in  tb*; 
West.     It  was  Justinian  who  completdd  tft^ 
work.    In  his  days  the  last  temple  was  tumed 
into  the  celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Benedict. 
But  meanwhile  Paganism  had  left  its  uaik 
on  Christianity.    The  Church  had  felt  obH^ed 
to  make  concessions  to  tlie  pagans,  tomitigaU' 
their  opposition  and  facilitate  their  conversdcn. 
Hence  minor  observances  of  paganimi  were 
adopted  as  part  of  Christian  ritoaL     The  com- 
memoration  of  saints  is  admitted  by  Jeniae 
and  Augustine  to  be  derived  from   Fteaa 
custom,  and  they  justify  the  piactioe  as  one 
which  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind 
approves.     Neander  traces  the  wotihip  of  U» 
Virgin  to  that  of  Ceres.    The  casting  of  earth 
upon  the  dead  which  we  retain  in  our  Burial 
Service  is  derived  from  Paganism.    The  hanf:- 
ing  of   votive  ofiferings  in   Roman  Cathohc 
churches  is  like  what  was  practised  in  the  dap 
of  Horace.    New  Year's  gifts  and  rejoidngt, 
the  use  of  bride-cake,  the  popular  observances 
of  Valentine's  Day,  are  ail  of  Pagan  origixt 
And  every  day  of  our  lives  we  have  thenamts 
of  the  gods  of  our  fathers  on  our  lips,  for  aft«3- 
them  we  call  the  days  of  the  week. 

Fatfet,  Francis  Edwakd,  d.  at  Elfosd, 
near  C^ichfleld,  August  4  th,  18S2,  of  which 
parish  he  had  been  incumbent  for  forty-sercn 
years.  He  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Ozioni 
1828.     He  was  one  of  the  most  promiaent 
controversialists  of  his  time  on  the  side  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  though  his  writings  were  not 
dry  or  formal  treatises  on  theol<^*.    11^ 
were  mostly  tales,  written  with  great  hamoar. 
and  the  satire  which  they  contained  had  fsmt 
effect  upon  the  average  public  opinion.    Thus 
in  his  story  St.  AntholirCty  or  Old  Chwtka  W 
New  [1842],  he  poured  merciless  ridicule  npixi 
"  the  cheap  and  nasty  "  style  in  church  build- 
ing, and  upon  "  Brummagem  '*  Gothic  which 
was  a  good  deal  coming  into  use.    ^'Mr. 
Compo,"  the  professor  of  this  style  in  the 
story,  became  a  nickname  for  cheap  architect 
and  the  style  became  obsolete  under  ftgrt'i 
fun.     So  m  MUford  Malvititin  he  launched 
his  arrows  against  pews  in  churches,  and  did 
very  much  to  further  the  *' free  and  open  ' 
system.     In  the   Warden  of  Berhin§hoU  he 
became  the  champion  of  the  poor  again?* 
oppression  of  hard  landlords,  attacked  wbm 
cruelties  in  the  workhouse  system,  and  »tjr- 
ised  the  Bible    Society.      Luke  Shatp.  «r 
Knowledge    without    Religion,    was  a  rtoiT 
against  non-religious  education,  and  Lfient\e 
was  a  satire  against  sensation  novels.    One  « 
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Uie  cleverert  is  The  Owlet  of  Owhione  Bdge^ 
ft  aeries  of  gentle  satires  upon  the  weaknesses 
of  dei^yiiieii^s  wives.  There  were  several 
more  of  these  tales,  and  also  some  serioos 
worka,  induding  some  volumes  of  sennons. 
Ilia  YoluznA  Homeward  Sound,  written  when 
he  was  seventy,  is  a  beantiful  forward-looking 
for  himwelf  and  those  dear  to  him  in  the  world 
to  come.  Mr.  Paget  suffered  not  only  from 
long  sickness  at  ttie  end  of  his  life,  but  from 
blindness ;  liut  to  his  intimate  friends  he  was 
still  full  of  epigram  and  humorous  comments 
on  the  doings  of  the  world,  in  which  he  took 
a  keen  interest  to  the  last. 


Pa^^oda  [supposed  to  be  derived  from  1 
^auBcntbhagavat,  "  sacred,"  or  to  be  a  com 


L  the 
I  corrup- 
tion of  ^pw^^MJd,  from  the  Persian  ;w<,  "  idol," 
and  gada^  "  house  "]  is  the  name  for  certain 
Hindoo  temples  very  highly  decorated,  and 
also  for  Chinese  buUdings  of  a  tower-shape 
form,  which  consist  of  several  stories,  each 
story  containing  a  single  room.  The  finest  of 
these  is  known  as  ^e  Porcelain  Tower  of 
banking. 

Fain  beni  [Fr.  "blessed  bread''].— Bread 
prepared  for  Sacramental  consecration  in  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  but  not  used  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  distributed  after  service 
ou  certain  days  to  the  non-communicants, 
as  a  symbol  of  their  holding  spiritual  com- 
munion, though  on  this  occasion  they  do  not 
receive  the  Sacrament. 

Painey  Thomas,  a  Deistical  writer,  was 
born  at  Thetford,  Norfolk,  on  Jan.  29th,  1737. 
His  father  was  a  Quaker  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Society  for  marrying  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  a  stay- 
maker,  and  his  son,  when  only  thirteen,  was 
taken  from  school  and  apprenticed  to  the 
trade,  in  which,  however,  he  only  remained  a 
few  years.  In  1759  he  went  to  Sandwich, 
vhere  he  became  an  exciseman,  also  carrying 
on  the  same  employment  at  Lewes.  In  1 772  he 
'vas  selected  to  draw  up  "the  case  of  the 
Officers  of  Excise,*'  in  which  he  showed  so 
much  talent  that  he  was  introduced  to  Ben- 
iionin  Franklin,  who  came  to  London  in  1774 
as  a  deputy  from  the  colonies  of  North 
America  to  the  British  Government.  On  his 
advice  Paine  went  to  America,  and  settled  at 
Philaddphia,  where,  in  1775,  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  Fhiladelphia  Magazine,  He  was 
made  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  in  1779  Clerk  to  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Affairs :  but  was  obliged  to  resign 
the  latter  appointment  two  years  after,  having 
divulged  some  political  secret  during  a  con- 
troversy with  Silas  Deane.  In  1781  Paine 
^u  sent  to  France  with  Colonel  Lawrence  to 
negotiate  a  loan,  in  which  he  was  more  than 
SQccessf ul,  for  the  French  granted  a  subsidy  of 
nxmiUion  livres,and  became  guarantors  of  ten 
millions  advanced  by  Holland.  On  his  return 
he  received  3,000  dollars  from  the  Congress, 
Eku-25* 


and  from  New  York  State  the  confiscated 
estate  of  Frederic  Davoe,  a  royalist,  near  New 
Rochelle.  In  1787  he  came  to  Europe,  first 
to  France,  then  to  England,  and  in  1791  and 

1792  published  in  England  his  RighU  of 
Man,  in  answer  to  Burke's  Thoughte  on  the 
French  Revolution.  The  second  part  was 
designated  as  "a  false,  scandalous,  mahcious, 
and  seditious  libel,"  and  he  was  tried  before 
the  King's  Bench  and  pronounced  guilty, 
but  escaped  to  France.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  but  offended 
the  Jacobins  by  advising  that  the  King 
should  not  be  executed,  but  imprisoned 
during  the  war  and  then  banished.  He  was 
therefore  expelled  from  the  Convention  in 

1793  as  a  foreigner,  and  from  January  till 
November,  1794,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Luxembourg.  It  is  said  that  his  door  was 
once  marked  as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  be 
executed;  but  it  opened  outwards,  so,  when 
shut,  the  mark  was  hidden  and  he  was  passed 
over.  He  remained  in  France  till  August, 
1802,  when  he  retui-ned  to  America,  and  died 
on  his  estate  June  8th,  1809.  His  bones 
were  brought  to  England  by  William  Cobbett 
in  1819 ;  but  a  monument  was  raised  over  his 
empty^  grave  in  America  in  1839. 

Pame*s  first  notable  work  is  Common  Senee, 
which  appeared  in  January,  1776.  Burke 
spedu  of  it  as  "that  celebrated  pamphlet 
which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  independence."  The  CrieUf  a  series  of 
pamphlets,  which  he  published  from  1776  to 
1783,  were  also  intended  to  rouse  and  keep 
alive  the  public  spirit.  His  Affe  of  Reaaon, 
published  by  his  friend  Barlow  just  after 
his  imprisonment,  is  a  violent  and  ignorant 
attack  on  Christianity,  which  alienated  from 
him  his  friends  both  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, exciting  feelings  of  the  deepest  disgust 
and  abhorrence.  It  was  answered  in  several 
works,  the  most  famous  being  Bishop  Wat- 
son's Apology  for  the  Bible  in  a  Seriee  of 
Lettere  to  Thomas  Faine,  which  appeared  in 
1796. 

His  other  works  are  Feamme  for  Wishing  to 
Freaerve  the  Life  of  Louis  Capet,  The  First 
Frineiples  of  Government,  The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  English  System  of  Finance,  etc 

Painting,  Christiait. — In  the  early  days 
of  Christianity  the  priniary  object  of  painting 
was  to  represent  Christ,  either  alone  or  as  the 
centre  of  a  picture,  and  these  representations 
were  not  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  artist, 
but  were  copied  from  certain  likenesses  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  during  His  life  upon 
earth.  Tradition  ascribed  certain  paintings 
of  Christ  and  the  Madonna  to  St.  Luke,  and 
the  napkin  of  St.  Veronica  was  preserved,  on 
which  was  supposed  to  be  depicted  the  Vera 
icon.  These  likenesses  were  copied  and  re- 
copied  for  centuries,  and  departure  from  the 
ancient  tradition  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
nothing  less  than  heresy.    Until  the  twelfth 
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century  there  was  no  art  in  Christian  painting; 
pictures  were  painted  in  order  to  keep  aliye 
the  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  minds  of  &e  un- 
educated, and  this  object  was  reached  by  the 
most  conventional  method,  made  holy  to  the 
worshippers  by  long  usage.  Figures  were 
represented  as  stiif  and  shapeless,  and  the 
ozuy  change  which  came  over  early  art  was 
the  continual  increase  in  richness  of  colour. 
The  first  dawn  of  new  life  began  gradually  to 
make  itself  felt  about  the  twel&  century, 
when  artists  first  attempted  to  put  anima- 
tion, beauty,  and  grace  into  tfaie  forms  of 
their  creation ;  but  the  work  was  slow,  and 
was  more  a  trial  of  skill  for  their  own 
pleasure  than  for  the  sake  of  art.  Guido,  of 
Sienna,  and  Giunto,  of  Pisa,  are  associated 
with  the  birth  of  true  Christian  art — the 
Romanesque  school;  it  almost  reached  its 
completeness  with  Giovanni  Cimabue,  of 
Florence;  and  with  Giotto  di  Bondone  ^b.  1276, 
d,  1336]  the  last  fetters  of  conventionalism 
were  cast  off.  From  this  time  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  art  continued  to  flourish,  fostered  in 
two  schools,  the  Florentine  and  the  Sienneee : 
the  former  somewhat  severe,  resembling  the 
Byzantine  school  of  the  early  Christians ;  the 
latter  more  graceful  and  more  independent  of 
conventional  ideas.  The  flfteenui  century 
saw  a  further  development,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  increase  of  religious  feeling  con- 
sequent on  the  rise  of  the  mendicant  Orders. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  nearer  approach  to 
nature  in  form  and  colour,  light  and  shades- 
art  became  more  naturalistic,  while  still  keep- 
ing the  spiritual  expression  of  the  old  masters. 
The  first  of  this  school  was  a  Dominican  monk, 
Fia  Angelico  da  Fiesole  [b,  1387,  d,  1465], 
who  was  followed  by  Masaccio,  Fnt  Lippo 
lippi,  and  Ghirlandajo;  and  it  reached  its 
highest  porf eddon  with  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  whi<m  Christian  art  was  represented  by 
many  great  masters,  headed  by  BafiEaelle  and 
Leonaido  da  Vinci  and  Michel  Angelo. 
With  these  great  masters  beauty  of  form  and 
feature  were  made  equal,  but  not  superior,  to 
spiritual  import,  and  the  result  was  uie  paint- 
ing of  such  pictures  as  later  artists  have  never 
been  able  to  equal.  They  have  influenced  all 
Italian  painting  of  later  times. 

German  art,  as  well  as  Dutch  and  French, 
was  far  behind  the  Italian ;  during  the  Middle 
Ages  it  followed  the  Gothic  style^  and  it  was 
only  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  Italian  influence  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  The  Nuremberg  and  Saxon  schools, 
headed  respectively  by  Albrecht  Diirer  [b. 
1471,  d,  1528]  and  Lucas  Cranaoh  [5.  1472. 
d,  1533],  eacn  produced  a  number  of  good 
artists,  but  their  individuality  was  lost  in  dose 
and  inferior  imitation  of  the  Italian  painters. 
In  opposition  to  the  decline  of  art  m  Italy, 
and  consequently  in  Germany,  a  school  arose 
in  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century  which 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  bat  which  produced 
five  great  painters,  of  whom  MuriUo  is  the 


greatest  The  a^  which  followed,  c 
ised  by  the  irrehgion  and  immorality  which 
preceded  the  French  BevolutioQ,  gave  a  dbeck 
to  religious  art  from  which  it  has  nertr 
recovered;  and  although  efforts  have  beta 
made  to  revive  the  greatness  of  Oatfaolic  azt, 
it  still  stands  in  a  very  small  propOBrtifCii  to 
art  in  general,  and  is  markud  l^  no  artist  d 
great  distinction. 

Pajoily  CLAxma,  the  head  of  thePajanisU, 

was  bom  at  Bemorantin,  in  Lower  Bi»ots,  in 
1626.  He  was  educated  at  Saumor,  becarair 
minister  of  Machenoir  in  1650,  whore  he 
remained  for  sixteen  years,  and  then  returned 
to  his  university  as  Professor  wf  Theology.  It 
was  here  that  he  promulgated  his  peculiar 
views,  which  made  mm  so  ^unous  that  iw  went 
as  minister  to  Orleans,  lived  there,  and  died  in 
September,  1685.  His  doctrine  was  that  that 
is  no  such  thing  as  subjectire  graoe,  but  that 
God  governs  the  world  through  the  objecdv« 
connection  of  cause  and  effect.  These  teotta 
he  preached  and  gained  many  followers,  tOI 
the  provincial  synods  forbade  all  Fkjonifte  to 
minister  in  the  church.  He  left  two  books, 
refutations  of  attacks  on  the  Befonanl 
Church. 

Palftinag,  Gkboort. — One  of  the  leaden 
of  the  Hbstchasts  [q.v.l,  who  are,  therefore; 
sometimes  known  as  Palamites ;  he  was  bcni 
in  Asia,  and  brought  up  in  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor  John  Oantacuzenus.  He  was  the 
principal  defender  of  this  sect  agaso^t  tlie 
Barlaamites  and  others.  In  1349  he  was  aade 
Archbishop  of  Thessalonica ;  bat  the  p6(^ 
refused  to  admit  him,  and  he  retired  to  the 
Isle  of  Lemnoe,  where  he  is  suppoeed  to  hate 
died.  He  wrote  many  works,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  in  manuscript.  Amongst  thote 
which  have  been  printed  are  H^mpopmU,  tmd 
two  Greek  treatises  against  the  Latin  Chsrch. 

Falea. — The  superscription  affixed  to 
certain  canons  in  the  Decretum  of  GrstiiB 
of  which  the  meaning  has  nerer  been  cletri? 
ascertained.  By  some  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
shortened  form  of  FaneoptUea^  a  discipile  of 
Gratian ;  others  say  that  it  is  only  appeaded 
to  the  less  important  canons,  which  are  calkd 
po/M,  "chaff;"  but  this  derivation  does  not 
hold  good,  as  some  of  these  canons  are  iiuio^ 
the  most  important.  The  PalesB  in  the  dkA 
manuscripts  are  few  in  number,  but  the  use 
was  afterwards  given  to  many  more,  and  ther 
are  held  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  tb^ 
authentic  canons  of  Gratian. 

Faleario,  Aonio  [5.  at  SeroU  in  1506], 
was  educated  at  Borne,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Siena  as  teacher.  In  1542  he  was  smnsiaBed 
before  the  Inquisition  on  account  of  the  bener 
said  to  be  contained  in  his  work  DelU  FitmsA 
SuJUi^nta,  #  8<Uufaet%m»  ddim  Pmim  4 
Chritio,  but  he  was  acquitted.  He  beoae 
IVofessor  at  Lucca  in  1646,  and  nine  yeut 
afterwards  moved  on  to  MBan,  idun  the 
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charge  of  heresy  was  leviyed  against  him,  and, 
(Liter  snfferin^  two  years'  impiisonment,  he 
w;u  bamt  at  Borne  in  1670.  Besides  the  work 
we  have  mentioned,  he  wrote  Dt  ImmortalitaU 
Animammf  and  Actio  in  Jhmtijtees  JRomanoB  et 

Pale8tine,0HUBCH  of. — ^Thehistwyof  the 
Cliurch  of  the  Circnmcimon,  i.e.  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,  is  connected  towards 
the  end  of  the  New  Testament  period  with 
the  history  of  St.  James  the  Less.  The  end  of 
the  Acts  diows  ns  St.  Paul  leaving  Jerusalem 
for  the  last  time ;  it  is  the  last  appearance  of 
iie  ancient  city  in  Holy  Writ.  At  that  time 
PestuB  was  the  Roman  Governor.  He  had  re- 
in-ssed  some  of  the  evils  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  caused,  hut  his  death  was  the  sign  for 
le^h  ill-government.  In  the  interval  between 
lis  death  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
he  Sadducean  High  Priest,  according  to 
foaephos  [and  the  passage  is  generally  ad- 
uitted  to  be  genuinej,  caused  St.  James  to  be 
tut  to  death.  The  Apostle,  despite  the  preju- 
lice  of  his  countrymen  against  him  as  a 
^^azarene,  had  won  the  veneration  of  the 
^hahsees  for  his  holiness.  They  appear  to 
Liive  regarded  him  sa  entitled  to  hold  belief  in 
or  Saviour  as  a  prophet,  but  to  have  asked 
iiu  to  undeceive  the  people  by  assuring  them 
bat  he  did  not  regard  Him  in  the  same  light 
^i  St.  Paul .  did-— that  he  did  not,  in  feet, 
K>k  on  Him  as  the  only  door  into  the  sheep- 
M  of  Ood.  But  St.  James  declaring  that 
le  Son  of  Man  would  come  in  the  clouds  of 
f'aven  to  jud^  the  world,  they  gave  him  up 
)  his  enexmes,  who  threw  him  from  a 
inoacle  of  the  Temple  and  dispatched  him 
ith  clubs. 

After  the  short  government  of  Albinus 
iffle  that  of  Oeasius  Florus,  so  intolerably 
-ael  that  tiie  Jews  regarded  it  as  a  punish- 
•nt  for  the  murder  of  St.  James.  They 
^%ed  a  revolt  King  Agrippa  made  a  speech 
>  them  deprecating  it,  hut  on  their  refusing 
'  hear  him  he  retired  to  Rome.  Vespasian 
me  after  a  while  to  conduct  the  war,  was 
:f^lled  by  the  confusion  at  Rome,  where  he 
as  soon  made  emperor,  and  his  son  Titus 
rried  on  the  warfare,  and  finally  destroyed 
Tosalem.  The  Christian  Church  there 
''nui  to  have  fallen  into  Ebionitism  [Ebion- 
Es],  but  its  annals  become  obscure, 
ineon  was  chosen  as  St.  James's  successor, 
tparently  because  he  had  some  relation  to 
r  Lord  according  to  the  flesh.  Eusebius, 
-o.  living  in  Palestine,  would  have  had 
Lffss  to  any  written  memorials  in  existence, 
rn  there  were  none,  that  circumcised  men 
kd  the  Church  until  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

his  days  arose  a  false  Christ,  Barcochba, 
10  slirred  up  the  people  to  a  fresh  revolt, 
'1  after  it  was  put  down  with  terrible  blood- 
"^  the  Jews  hated  the  Christians  more  than 
ir,  as  being  double-dyed  traitors.  The 
lurch  became  altogether  separated  from  the 


Synagogue,  afid  those  who  clung  to  Jewish 
customs  were  regarded  as  separatists.  The 
ancient  city  was  named  .£lia  Oapitolina,  the 
first  name  being  taken  from  that  of  the  Em- 
peror JSlius  Hadrianus ;  the  records  indicated 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Roman  Capitol.  The  Christians  acquiesced, 
apparently,  with  exultation  in  the  witness 
which  was  borne  to  the  prophecies  of  Christ. 
As  a  Church  Jerusalem  was  then  at  an  end. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  restored  two 
centuries  later.    [See  JsKUbALBM,  Bishopric 

OP.] 

,  Palestrina.  Giovjikni  Pie&luigi  da, 
was  bom  at  Paiestrina,  near  Rome,  in  1624. 
He  studied  under  Claude  Goudimel  [q.v.j, 
and  in  1561  was  apjpointed  Master  of  the 
Chapel  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  first  work,  consisting  of  four 
masses  for  four  voices.  At  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  music  was  dis- 
cussed ;  the  Cardinals  demanded  the  abolition 
of  all  the  secular  tunes  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  sacred  music,  while  the  singers 
defended  them.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that 
Paiestrina  should  write  a  mass  according  to 
the  Cardinals'  taste,  and  he  produced  three, 
the  third  being  the  famous  Mass  of  Pope 
Marcellus,  which  is  considered  his  best  work. 
He  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  2nd,  1694.  He  left 
behind  him  numerous  compositions,  many  of 
them  unpublished.    [Music] 

Paley,  William,  a  celebrated  English 
divine,  was  bom  at  Peterborough  in  1743. 
During  his  infancy  his  father  removed  to 
Giggleswick,  to  become  head-master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  the  boy  was  educated 
there.  When  he  left  for  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  fatiier 
said  he  had  by  far  the  cleverest  head  he 
had  ever  met  with.  In  1763  he  graduated 
as  Senior  Wrangler,  and  then  taught  at 
Greenwich  Academy  for  three  years.  In 
1766  he  gained  the  prize  at  Cambridge  for  a 
Latin  dissertation  on  A  ComparUon  between 
the  State  and  Epicurean  Philoeophy  with  respect 
to  the  Influence  of  each  on  the  Morale  of  a 
People^  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  his  college.  He  remained 
there  for  ten  more  years,  then  married,  and 
retired  to  the  livings  of  Musgrove  atfd  Appleby, 
in  Westmoreland,  and  Dalston,  in  Cumberland. 
In  1780  he  became  Prebendary  of  Carlisle, 
and  subsequently  Archdeacon  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese.  It  was  during  this  part  of  his 
life  that  he  wrote  most  of  his  works.  In  1 794, 
as  a  reward  for  his  Evideneesy  the  Bishop  of 
London  made  him  a  Prebend  of  St.  Pancras, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  sub-deanery  of  Lin- 
coln, be^me  a  D.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Rector 
of  Bishop- Wearmouth.  He  died  in  1806. 
The  first  of  Dr.  Paley's  important  works  was 
The  Prineiplee  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy 
[1786],  in -which  he  shows  himself  to  be  a 
follower  of  Locke,  and  denies  the  theory  of 
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moral  sense.  In  1790  appeared  Uie  most 
original  of  his  works,  Hora  Faulina,  in  which, 
by  comparing  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  Uie 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  shows  the  authen- 
ticity of  both,  and  furnishes  a  testimony  on 
behalf  of  revealed  religion.  A  third  impor- 
tant work  was  A  View  of  the  Evideneee  of 
Chrittianityt  which  appeared  in  1794,  in 
writing  which  he  borrowed  from  the  works 
of  Lardner  and  Bishop  Douglas.  This  book 
was  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  ran  through 
many  editions.  His  last  work  was  NtUural 
Theology,  or  Evidences  of  the  JExittenee  and 
Attributet  of  the  Deity,  which  Paley  gained 
partly  from  Nieuwentyt*s  Meligioue  JPhilo^ 
aopher.  The  NtUural  Theology  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

Paley  stands  pre-eminent  in  English  popu- 
lar theology  as  the  Utilitarian  divine.  With 
him  expediency  was  the  one  foundation  of  all 
philosophy.  The  laws  of  honour,  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrqng  in  the  mind  both  of  the 
individual  and  the  nation,  were  set  aside  by 
him  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  the  laws 
both  of  God  and  man  appeal  to  the  fear  of 
tangible  punishment  and  tiie  hope  of  tangible 
reward.  Moral  obligation  means  self-interest 
stretching  through  an  endless  future,  and  the 
proclamation  of  such  motives  is  the  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God.  And  this  will  must  be 
made  known  by  some  authoritative  method. 
What  shall  the  method  be  P  The  moral  sense 
being  discarded,  there  remains  the  proof  froni 
miracles.  Whoever  cannot  dispense  with  the 
laws  of  nature  has  no  credentials  of  a  Divine 
mission  to  offer.  Consequently  Paley  directs 
his  argument  to  proving  that  the  evidence  for 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  conviction  of  an  honest  oon- 
scienoe.  Hume  had  declared  that  a  miracle 
is  so  improbable  in  itself  that  no  amount  of 
external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
credible.  Paley  replied  that  the  evidence 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelists  was  overwhelming.  This  much 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  Paley's  style  is 
perfect  as  regards  clearness  and  directness. 
But  the  ignoring  of  the  moral  sense  was  a 
terrible  weakness  in  his  theology,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  merit  of 
the  philosophy  of  Coleridge,  that  he  asserted 
against  Paley  the  power  of  the  conscience, 
of  the  internal  evidence,  and  of  the  direct 
appeal  of  Grod  to  the  souL 

Palimpseat  [from  Greek, /nk/im,  "again," 
and/»«ao,  "I  scrape  out"]. — A  manuscript  writ- 
ten on  vellum  from  which  previous  writing  has 
been  scratched  off.  The  custom  of  thus  using 
ancient  MSS.  was  largely  increased  by  the 
Mahometan  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  hindered 
the  supply  of  papyrus  to  heathen  countries, 
and  the  result,  no  doubt,  was  that  many 
ancient  writings  were  thus  destroyed.  We 
have  only  to  do  here  with  those  palimpsests 
which  contain  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  known  a.4 
the  Codex  Ephrwmi.  [Codbx.]  TheR  is  i 
palimpsest  of  the  sixui  oentiury,  ooataiskg 

Srt  of  St.  Luke's  Goepel,  in  the  Biitiih 
oaeum;  another  of  the  eeme  date,  of  Si. 
Matthew,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  aihsther 
of  the  eighth  century  in  the  library  of  th- 
British  and  Foreigpi  Bible  Society,  iv* 
Cassell's  BibU  Cyelopadia,  p.  815,  for  &  fclitf 
account  of  these  and  of  otheza. 

Palissy.  Bbbm asd,  a  noted  French  Ho- 
gnenot,  was  bom  near  Agen  in  theDepaisaiPGX 
of  Lot-et-Garonne  about  1510.    He  was  eirh- 
apprentioed  to  a  potter,  and  so  received  littlt 
education.    As  soon  as  he  wms  old  enough  b 
began  journeying  through  Franoe  and  Off- 
many  in  order  to  improTe  his  art.    At  k-u 
about  1539,  he  settled  at  Saintea.    His  tnu? 
diminished  greatly,  as  there  was  little  demta^ 
for  coloured  glass,  and  the  Hef ormation  Ka 
much  decreased  the  sale  of  images,  whii  „ 
Palissy  had  painted.  He  had,  however,  sees  la 
enamdled  cup  while  on  his  tivTels,  and  ghr- 
himself  up  for  some  years  to  an  attempt  f) 
discover  the  process  of  making  the  enamfl 
He  worked  for  sixteen  yean,  laug^ied  at  i^  ^ 
visionary  by  his  neighboars,  and  reprjac^*: 
by  his  wife,  as  they  were  in  the  deep^t 
poverty;  but  at  last  he  was  rewarded  viti 
success.    Meanwhile,  about  1546,  Pahas^r  b»: 
become  a  Huguenot,  and  through  his  exer- 
tions a  Protestant  Church  was  founded  at 
Saintes.    Towards  the  close  (rf  Henry  H  's 
reign,    his    merits  were  discovered  by  t^ 
Constable  Anna,  of  Montmorency,  who  fair- 
ished  him  with  the  means  of  building  ors^-^ 
to  bum  his  pottery,  and  on  his  being  throve 
into  prison  as  a  heretic  in  1562,  obtained  hs 
pardon  through  Catharine  de  MedicL    QseRi 
Catharine  also  protected  him,  more  fcr  br 
own  benefit  than  for  his,  during  the  masBt^ 
of  St.  Bartholomew ;  he  lived  in  the  Tailerie. 
and  was  employed  in  decorating  the  pal»^ 
and    gardens.     However,  in   1588   he  ^^^ 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  wi»r- 
he  died  two  years  after.    It  was  at  this  t:c> 
that  his  famous  answer  to  the  King  is  said  t-* 
have  been  given.    Henry  had  told  him  thai 
if  he  would  not  recant  he  woold  be  compelW 
to  leave  him  to  his  fate.     Palissy  ansvtnd 
"Sire,  you  have  several  times  told  me  that  yoa 
pitied  me ;  but  it  is  I  that  pity  you,  who  1»^ 
uttered  the  words  'I  am  compelled.*   Tlut 
was  not  spoken  like  a  king.    These  giris,  my 
companions,  and  I,  who  have  a  portion  in  th? 
kingdom  of  heaven,  will  teach  you  this  roy^ 
lang^uage,  that  neither  the   Guises  not  aJ 
your   people,  nor  you,  will   know  bow  :<^ 
compel  a  potter  to  bow  the  knee  to  images-'' 
Palissy  remained  in  his  cell  tiU  his  deaUi  in 
1690.    He  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  b(f« 
a  sound  thinker,  and  to  have  been  '*  one  <|{ 
the  greatest  writers  in  the  French  langna^'* 
A  monument  was  raised  to  him  in  Sainiee  ly 
a  Roman  Catholic  oonunittoe  in  1868. 
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Pall    or    PallilUII* — An   ecclefliastical 
restment,  granted  by  the  Pope  to  archbishopB 
L;  litifeitowing  the  metropolitan  dignity.     In 
Lt5  modem  form,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
inud    of   the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it 
Lxin^ists  of  a  strip  of  white  woollen  doUi,* 
^bout  *' three  fingers  broad,"  thrown  across 
the  i>hoaIdeis,  to  which  are  attached  two  bands 
ot'  the  same  material,  each  embroidered  with  a 
r>*d  cro68 — one  hansing  over  the  breast  and 
the  other  down  the  back.    The  whole  is  worn 
over  the  episcopal  dress,  to  which  it  is  fastened 
by  three  pins  of  gold.     In  its  original  form, 
huweTer,  the  pall  was  not  a  sacexSotal  orna- 
ment, bat  a  splendid  mantle,  forming  part  of 
xhe  Imperial  robes  of  State,  which  it  was 
treasonable  for  any  but  the  emperor  to  wear, 
f-.XL-ept    by    flpedal   permission.      This   per- 
xzu>^on  was  sometimes  granted  as  a  mark  of 
{:-tn:idiar  distinction  to  phjlosophers  and  men  of 
Itsirxiing,  and  afterwards  to  distinguished  eccle- 
siaiftics,  particularly  the  bishops  of  the  leading 
ritiea.   Iii  process  of  time  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
(nme  to  confer  the  pall  upon  other  bishops  of 
the  West,   the   first  who  is  known  to  have 
dune  this  being  Symmachus  [498-514].    At 
first,  the  emperor's  consent  was  necessary  in 
Sill  cases,  but  soon  it  was  only  asked  in  the 
vAse  of  bishops  who  were  not  his  subjects, 
^d  at  last  it  was  dispensed  with  altogeUier. 
All  this  time  the  pall  was  looked  upon  as  an 
honourable  distinction,  but  not  as  a  badge  of 
authority,  and   was    not   yet    restricted    to 
metropolitans,  much  less  considered  necessary 
fur  the  exercise  oi  their  powers.     Gregory 
the  Great,  however,  bestowed  the  pall  as  a 
sign  of  office  on  his   "  vicars,"   who  were 
(.ertain  prelates  invested  by  kim  with  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  appeal ;  and  this  precedent 
was    followed    by    succeeding    Popes,    who 
exacted    from    the    recipients    an    oath    of 
obedience  to  the  Roman  See.    ITiese  "  vicai«  " 
were  generally  the  archbishops  of  their  respeo- 
tive  Churches,  and  by  degrees  the  pall  came 
Ut  be  considered  as  exclusively  the  badge  of  a 
metropolitan.      Accordingly '  we    find    that 
Nicholas   I.  [858-S67],  writing  to  the  Bul- 
gTirians,   pronounces   that  an  archbishop  is 
not   empowered    to    exercise    his    functions 
before  receiving  the  pall  from  the  Pope ;  and 
John  VIII.,  in  the  Synod  of  Ravenna  [a.d.  877], 
decreed  that  every  metropolitan,  within  three 
months  of  his  appointment,  should  send  to 
Home  an  application  for  the  pall,  accompanied 
with  a  summary  of  his  faith.    And  m  the 
Council  of  Lateran  [a.d.  1216]  Innocent  III. 
enacted,  by  a    canon   transcribed  into  the 
Decretals,  that  the  pall  was  to  be  considered 
as  intimating  the  plenitude  of  Apostolic  power, 
and  that  neither  the  function  nor  the  title  of 
archbishop  oouM  be  assumed  without  it. 

The  granting  of  palls  became  a  great  source 
of  revenue  to  Rome.    Gregory  the  Great  had 

*  The  wool  of  which  this  vestment  is  made  ia 
obiaiiied  from  two  lambs  which  have  been  blessed 
by  the  Pope  oa  St.  Agnes'  Dsj  [Jan.  2l8t]. 


expressly  forbidden  the  handling  of  money  in 
the  transaction,  but  his  prohibition  was  soon 
overlooked,  and  exorbitant  sums  were  de- 
manded for  the  palls.  Canute  of  England,  on 
his  visit  to  Rome  in  1027,  remonstrated  with 
John  XVIII.  on  this  point,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  him  a  promise  of  an  abatement 
in  the  case  of  future  archbishops  in  England. 

No  archbishop  might  inherit  the  badge 
from  his  predecessor ;  when  a  prelate  died,  he 
must  be  buried  in  his  pall,  and  his  successor 
must  apply  to  the  Pope  for  another. 

There  is  one  instance  of  an  archbishop 
receiving  two  paUs.  Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  applied  to  Rome  [1071]  in 
person  for  the  decoration,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
extraordinary  favour,  was  invested  by  Alex- 
ander II.,  his  former  pupil,  with  two  palls. 

PalladiuB,  one  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  was  bom  about  368,  in  Galatia. 
Littie  is  known  of  his  early  life  till  in  his 
twentieth  year  he  went  to  Egypt,  to  learn 
something  of  the  monks  there,  smd  resided 
among  them  for  some  time,  and  thence  to 
Palestine,  where  he  spent  three  years  in 
Mount  Olivet,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Ruffinus,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
In  400  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Helenopolis, 
in  Bithynia ;  but  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  St.  Chrysostom  he  became  implicated  with 
the  Origenists,  and  was  violently  hostile  to 
St.  Jerome.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
banished,  and  on  his  recall  to  have  been  made 
Bishop  of  Aspona,  in  GhUatia,  where  he  died 
about  431. 

Palladius  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  work 
containing  the  lives  of  several  Palestinian 
and  Egyptian  monks.  It  is  entitled  The 
Zautaie  SUtory,  from  Lausus,  Governor  of 
Cappadocia,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Another 
work,  A  Dtahgue  of  the  Life  of  St.  Chrytoetom^ 
written  in  408,  is  attributed  to  him,  but  its 
authenticity  is  doubtful. ' 

PaUaviciniy  Sforza,  Jesuit  and  Cardinal, 
son  of  the  Marquis  Alexander  Pallavicini,  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1607.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  and  became  a  learned  philosopher 
and  lawyer,  but  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1637.  He  became  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Jesuit  College  in  1639,  of 
Theology  in  1643,  was  made  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Alexander  y II.  in  1659,  and  died  in  1667. 

Pallavicini*s  chief  fame  is  derived  from  his 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trtnt,  In  1619, 
Paolo  Sarpi  had  written  an  account  of  the 
Council,  the  principles  of  his  book  being  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  the  Reformed  opinions, 
and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  repel  its 
attacks  on  Romanism.  Torenrio  Alciati  was 
chosen  for  the  task,  but  died  in  1661,  before 
he  had  gathered  together  all  the  material,  and 
the  work  was  carried  out  by  Pallavicini.  The 
book  appeared  in  two  volimies  [1656,  1667], 
and  was  highly  extolled  by  the  Roman 
Catholics. 
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Palm  Croaa. — ^A  stone  cross  or  orucifix 
mounted  on  steps,  sometimes  seen  near  the 
entrance  of  a  church  [usually  on  the  south]. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  custom  of 
decorating  it  with  branches  of  palm  for  the 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday.  There  are 
several  ancient  palm  crosses  in  Cornwall; 
and  Eyam  Church,  in  Derbyshire,  has  one 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
sculpture. 

Palm  Sunday.— The  day  on  which  is 
commemorated  our  Lord's  triumphant  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  five  days  before  His  Passion. 
Throughout  a  great  piut  of  Christendom  it  is 
marked  by  a  procession  of  palms.  Some 
authors  affirm  that  this  ceremony  is  as  old  as 
the  fourth  century,  and  daim  St.  Oyrii  of 
Jerusalem  as  alluding  to  it.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  ceremony  was  practised  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  services  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  this  day  are  marked  by  special 
second  lessons,  recording  the  great  event  of 
the  day.  St.  Paul,  in  the  episUe  foi*  the  day, 
calls  on  us  to  honour  the  humiliations  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  were  the  result  of  a  pro- 
found obedience  to  His  Father  and  an  araent 
affection  for  the  souls  of  men ;  and,  by  insist- 
ing on  the  glory  to  which  He  was  raised, 
the  same  Apostle  exhorts  us  to  practise  those 
virtues. 

Palmer  [Lat.  pahnifer,  <<a  palm-beanr  '*]. 
— A  name  given  to  that  class  of  pilgrims  who 
had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  returned  home  carrying 
branches  of  Oriental  palm,  in  token  of  their 
accomplished  expedition.  On  arriving  home 
they  offered  the  pahn  to  the  priest  to  be 
placed  on  the  altar,  and  these  were  frequently 
used  in  processions  on  Palm  Sunday.  Even 
after  their  return  they  continued  their  re- 
ligious pilgrimages  in  their  own  country,  and 
thus  the  word  "  palmer  "  was  sometimes  used 
for  itinerant  monks  without  a  fixed  residence, 
professing  voluntary  poverty,  and  visiting  at 
times  the  most  remarkable  sanctuaries.  The 
drees  of  the  palmers  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ordinary  pilgrims,  namely,  a  black  or 
gre^  gabardine,  girt  with  a  cincture,  from 
which  a  shell  or  scrip  was  suspended,  a  broad 
hat  ornamented  with  scallop  shells,  and  a 
long  staff. 

Palmer,  Edwabd  Hbnbt,  an  English 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1840. 
He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1867,  and  for  Uie 
next  three  years  made  expeditions  in  Sinai, 
and  became  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  Bedouins.  In 
1871  he  was  made  Lord  Almoner's  Professor 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and  remained  in 
England  till  the  beginning  of  the  Soudan 
war.  He  then  went  out  to  Egypt  to  tnr  and 
dissuade  the  Bedouins  from  their  attacks  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  but  was  captured,  with  two 
European    companions.    Captain    GiU    and 


lieutenant  Charrington,  in  the  Wady  Sodr.  I 
Desert  of  El  llh,   and    murdered,  Abkui 
nth,  1882. 

His  books  have  proved  very  serriceal-k  ^ 
Orientalists.  They  are  Tks  Ne^,  t  S^^i 
ComUry  of  Scripture  tutd  the  Detert  ^  S  Id 
The  JDenrt  of  the  Exodut;  History  of  the  Jtvuh 
Nation  from  the  Earliest  Tlmtee;  The  (^ii», 
etc. 

Palmer,  Hxrbvbt  [b.  at  Wingfaam,  K^t 
March  29th,  1601  ;  d,  Aug.  ISth,  1647.  U^i 
his  degree  at  Cambridge,  became  FdW  c: 
Queen's  College ;  ordained  in  1624 ;  Lectai«f 
at  St.  Alphege,  Canterbury,  in  1626 ;  Uoirer- 
sity  Preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1632,  and  \k-ii 
of  Ashwell,  to  which  he  was  proseotad  by 
Archbishop  lAud.  He  was  a  member  cf 
the  Westminster  Assembly  in  1643 ;  As»> 
sor  of  the  same,  1646;  IncombeDt  of  the 
new  churoh  at  Westminster  in  1647;  ui 
had  in  1644  been  appointed  Master  of  Qneen''' 
College,  Cambridge.  Palmer  was  an  ekiqapst 
and  scholarly  preacher,  but  is  diiefly  knovr 
by  his  method  of  catechising  and  the  nomh^: 
of  catechisms  which  he  prepared.  The  bet; 
is  An  Endeavour  to  make  the  ^riuet^  v 
Chrietien  ReUgiony  namely,  the  Creed,  the  T^ 
Oommandmente,  the  Lord's  Frsyer,  end  />' 
Saeramente,  Plains  and  Easis.  He  wa»a2«' 
Chairman  on  the  Committee  of  the  Catachiaoi. 
and  his  own  catechism  above-mentioiied  v»> 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism. He  wrote  also  Findieiee  Ss^bsthi,  ic 
defence  of  Sabbath  observance ;  and  Memsnel* 
ofOodlinees  and  Chrietianity,  eontaining  tL- 
Christian  paradoxes,  sometunes  ascribed  u 
Lord  Bacon. 

Palmer,  Wiluam  [b.  1811],ather)lo|2:x:»I 
writer,  brother  of  Lord  Selbome,  wss  the  «Jt 
«f  an  Oxfordshire  rector.  When  yet  very  youL; 
he  was  dected  to  a  demyship  at  Ua^dal«i: 
College,  where,  in  1830,  he  took  his  Bacbekf  * 
degree  as  a  First  Class  in  Literm  Ssmsmtm 
He  had  already  gained  the  Ghanoellor'i  pr> 
for  Latin  verse,  and  subseqaently  obCun»*<i 
that  for  a  Latin  essay  on  the  subject  of  tb' 
Athenian  comedy.  He  was  af^KH&ted  Tatv 
of  his  college,  and  acted  as  Examiner  is  Ut> 
classical  scb^ls.  He  was  one  of  thoie  who 
followed  Dr.  Newman  in  seceding  to  Rof»« 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  Protestant  charac- 
ter of  the  English  Church,  and  from  tlut 
time  resided  d^efly  in  Italy,  living  the  lii* 
of  a  student,  but  never  takmg  priest*s  or<kf> 
in  the  Roman  Church.  He  died  at  Eome  o& 
April  5th,  1879. 

He  wrote  many  works,  as  The  Rsmmtf  rf 
Anyliean  Doctrine  unth  that  of  the  Ckurck  m 
the  East;  A  Utter  to  a  Protsstsut  CsAeUt, 
An  Introduction  to  Early  Christian  Symbdim: 
Egyptian  Chronicles,  The  Patriarth  ssd  t'^' 
Tear,  etc.  Origines  Lituryicm,  the  work  «i 
Sir  William  Palmer,  of  Worcester  CoIl«r. 
has  often  been  attributed  to  his  nsmesak:  of 
Magdalen. 
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r,  Bbt.  8ib  Willzam  [b,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  praeent  oenturyy  d,  1885], 
k  promiDeiit  supporter  of  the  Oxford  move- 
menty  g;radaated  at  Dublin  in  1824,  incor- 
porated B.A.  at  Magdalen  HaU  in  1828, 
transfeiTed  to  Worcester  in  1831,  Vicar  of 
M<mktofn  -  Wyld  from  1846-69,  and  Pz«- 
bendaxy  of  Saliabnry  from  1849-68.  He  was 
also  ajypointed,  in  1846,  Vicar  of  Whitchurch- 
Canonioofrnm  with  Ghidoock,  Marshwood, 
and  Stanton  St.  QabrieL  He  was  the  author 
of  Ori^iiui  Litmrpiea;  The  ApoBtoUe«l  Jurit' 
d'ution  ond  S/uutuum  of  the  EpUeopaey  in  the 
Briiimh  ChMrehee  Vindteaied  agaimt  the  (Htfee- 
tumm  ef  Dr,  Wieewum;  A  Treatiee  m  the 
Chmreh  efCkriet ;  A  Compendiom  Beeieeiaetieal 
Mitt&ry^  etc  Not  hmg  before  his  death  he 
repabliahed  a  yery  interesting  narrative  of 
the  Migin  of  the  Traetefor  the  Times. 

VuMLJghilaMm  St.,  was  a  native  of  Beirtus, 
in  PhfBxuda,  ana  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  the  province. 
He  began  his  studies  in  his  own  country,  and 
finished  them  in  Alexandria,  under  Pierius,  a 
man  of  snch  great  learning  that  he  was  called 
a  second  Origen.    From  Alexandria,  Pam- 
philua  went  to  Cesarea,  in  Palestine,  where 
hx:  was  ordained  priest,  and  where  his  learning 
and  sanctity  made  him  the  greatest  ornament 
of  that  Church.    His  favourite  employment 
was  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  learu- 
iug  he  collected  a  library  at  Gsasarea,  which 
contained  a  great  nimiber  of  useful  works. 
The  author  to  whom  St.   Pamphilus   most 
<iirected  his  attention  was  Origen,  the  whole 
of  whoae  works  he  copied  with  his  own  hand, 
and  St.  Jerome,  who  had  them  afterwards, 
valued  them  very  highlv.    It  is  said  that 
EnsebiuA  gained  most  ox  the    material   for 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  CsBsarean 
library.    St.  Pamphilus  also  founded  a  school 
at  CaBsarea,  in  imitation  of  that  established  at 
Alexandria.    In  307,  during  the  Maximinian 
persecution,  Pamphilus  was  seized  by  Urbanus, 
irovemor  of  Palestine,  and,  after  being  tor- 
tured, was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  during  which  he  wrote 
an  Apology  for  Or\get^  in  five  books,  to  which 
Eusebius  added  a  sixth,  but  the  first  alone  is 
now  extant.      Pamphilus  and  his  companions 
suffered  martyrdom  on  Feb.  16th,  309,  but 
he  and  some  A  the  others  are  commemorated 
on  June  1st    Eusebius  afterwards  took  the 
surname  of  Pamphili,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  the  saint's  life,  which  is  now  lost. 

Panaffia  [Gr.  panoffia,  "all  holy"].— 
This  worJ,  used  in  the  Eastern  Church,  has 
two  meanings:  [1]  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  Virgin  Biary ;  and  [2]  it  is  a 
name  ^ven  to  the  consecrated  bread.  The 
transition  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  Greek 
custom  of  placing  a  piece  of  the  consecrated 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  before  the  image 
of  the  Virgin.     Then  prayers  were  offered, 


incense  was  burned,  and  the  bread  and  wine 
distributed  among  the  faithf uL 

Fan-Anfflican  Synod.  [Lambbth 
ConfsbincbTj 

PantennSy  St.,  was  bom  at  Sicily  in  the 
second  century.  He  applied  himself  success- 
fully to  the  study  of  phuosephy,  and  belonged 
to  tibe  Stoics  till  he  wus  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity. He  was  the  first  catechetical  teacher 
at  Alexandria,  to  which  post  he  was  presented 
during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The 
Ethiopians  having  sent  to  the  Bishop  for  a 
divine  to  instruct  them,  Pantaanus  was  sent 
b^  Demetrius  [eir.  190],  and  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  He- 
brew which  had  been  left  there  by  the 
.^>ostle  St.  Bartholomew.  Nothing  is  known 
01  Pantttnus  after  203.  St.  Jerome  says  that 
he  wrote  several  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  that  his  lectures  were  more  service- 
able to  the  Church  than  his  writings,  which 
are  now  lost. 

Pantheo&y  atBome,  once  a  heathen  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods.  In  608 
re-dedicated  by  Pope  Bonifaco  PV.  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  ail  the  saints.  It  is  also 
called  the  Botunda,  from  its  fine  dome,  which 
is  very  celebrated,  and  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  domes  of  modem  times. 

Fanthoiam  [from  pan,  "everything," 
and  Theity  "God  "J.— The  belief  that  God  is 
everything,  and  everything  God.  In  one  form 
Pantheism  may  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against 
Materialism.  Those  who  regarded  the  visible 
world  as  the  sum  total  of  aJQ.  things,  became 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  Atheists. 
Those  who  reooffnised  that  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  things  just  as  real  as  things  that  can 
be  touched,  were  so  far  emancipated  from  the 
blank  hopelessness  of  the  Materialist  creed. 
Pantheism  may  be  regarded  as  an  importation 
from  the  Eastern  philosophies,  the  groundwork 
of  which  was  the  belief  in  an  Infinite  Eternal 
Being  which  clothes  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of 
forma,  and  thus  makes  up  the  universe.  But 
the  gpreat  origin  of  modem  Pantheism  must 
be  traced  to  G^ermany.  The  endeavour  to 
construct  a  basis  of  belief  which  should  su- 
persede tiie  old  traditional  supremacy  over  the 
conscience  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Bome 
led  to  the  tiieoriee  of  Spinoza,  of  Schelling,  of 
Hegel,  and  upon  these  theories  much  of  the 
succeeding  Pantheism  of  modem  thought  has 
been  founded.  The  first  postulate  of  the 
system  is,  not  an  objective  mith  which  rules 
and  regenerates  the  life  of  nian,  but  religious 
ideas  and  thoughts  which  have  to  find  their 
assimilation  in  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and 
to  Inake  these  fit  in  with  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. The  sense  of  harmony,  the  assthetic 
faculty,  requires  a  religion,  and  therefore  a 
religion  which  meets  this  want  must  be  true. 
Of  course,  where  free  license  is  thus  given  to 
the  imagination,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pantheism 
takes  a  thousand  forms.    * '  Matter,' '  says  one, 
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"  does  not  exist  except  as  an  idea  of  our 
minds.'*  "  Matter/*  says  another,  '<is  the 
body  of  Gtod,  and  the  unseen  life,  energy, 
intelligence  of  the  universe  are  EUs  souL 
The  two  co-exist,  and  are  inseparable.  **  "  There 
is  no  Gk>d  beside  Me,"  says  the  Creator  by 
His  prophet  Isaiah ;  but  the  Pantheist  applies 
this  to  the  Uniyerse,  and  represents  it  as  say- 
ing, *'  I  am  God,  and  there  is  no  other.*'  It 
is  true  that  the  higher  expression  of  Pantheism 
admits  such  ideas  as  God,  Revelation,  Crea- 
tion, Providence,  as  something  more  than  sub- 
jective, as  expressing  realities  beyond  the 
mind.  But  unfortunately  when  it  is  sought 
to  fix  and  define  these  realities,  they  vanish 
like  shadows.  Thus  a  very  able  Unitarian 
minister,  speaking  of  Gibbon*s  account  of 
himself  sitting  in  the  Coliseum,  and  suddenly 
resolving  there  and  then  to  write  his  famous 
book,  regards  that  resolution  as  parallel  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  who 
heard  me  Word  of  tlie  Lord  speaking  to  them 
and  sending  them  a  message.  But  such  a 
comparison  is  not  exalting  to  the  modem 
writer,  it  simply  drags  down  the  ancient.  To 
deny  any  real  inspiration  which  comes  direct 
from  God,  without  any  modification  beyond 
that  caused  by  the  imperfection  of  the  mind 
to  comprehend  it,  is  practically  Pantheism. 
It  denies  personal  intercourse  between  God  and 
the  souL  There  may  be  a  veiled  Pantheism, 
too,  in  the  view  so  often  put  forth  of  late, 
that  conceptions  of  Qod  have  varied  from  age 
to  age  according  to  human  circumstances. 
Thus  the  Jew  conceived  of  God  as  a  Deli- 
verer when  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  was  new, 
and  as  a  Legislator  when  order  supervened 
upon  anarchy,  and  as  King  when  the  nation 
was  united,  and  as  Father  when  Christ  had 
compassion  on  the  multitudes.  There  is  truth, 
of  course,  in  all  this,  as  there  is  in  the  modem 
conception  that  He  is  an  all-pervading  bene- 
ficent Power ;  but  it  becomes  error  if  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  God  is,  and  ever  has  bc^,  all 
these.  The  original  grounds  of  faith  in  a 
Divine  Creator,  and  Ruler,  and  King,  and 
Saviour  fail,  when  one  aspect  only  is  coiSessed. 
The  supposed  discovery  becomes  a  mere 
childish  game  at  hide  and  seek,  where  the 
finder  andf found  are  identical;  fear  and  gra- 
titude are  predicated,  but  the  source  from 
which  they  spring  becomes  a  shadow. 

Unhappily  Pantheistic  opinion  involves 
moral  consequences  of  a  sad  character.  The 
sinking  of  the  personal  distinction  between 
man  and  God  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
affections  and  the  conscience,  which  are  the 
very  life  of  religion.  If  God  is  already  iden- 
'  tified  with  His  creatares,  where  is  the  room 
for  obedience  to  Him,  for  His  supreme  Ikw, 
for  prayer  which  asks  for  what  otherwise  it 
would  not  receive  ?  Above  all,  the  holiness 
of  GKkL  would  disappear,  as  He  becomes  iden- 
tified with  the  struggles  and  failures  of  the 
Creation.  "The  oomparative  and  relative 
perfection  of  His  Being,**  we  are  told,  "  is 


only  to  be  reached  by  strife  within  and  with- 
out, Irom  which  the  spirit  mountB  ftitaigg 
after  every  conflict.**  It  is  impoosiUe  to 
exaggerate  the  moral  danger  of  assuming,  i? 
evil  men  did  of  old,  that  we  are  delivered  to 
do  all  the  abominations  of  sin  [Jer.  vii.  10], 
that  evil  in  fact  is  a  necessity  for  the  prodoc- 
tion  of  virtue,  not  a  moral  conaequenee  of 
liberty,  and  that  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  erroneous  when  it  tells  us  that  tvt 
possibilities  are  open  to  us,  life  and  deaths 
between  which  man  has  to  choose.  fVeevili 
is  the  very  centre  of  human  personality,  ud 
without  it  we  lose  the  distmotion  between 
human  agency  and  the  agency  of  God.  Deeper 
instructive  is  it  to  watch  the  progress  dovn. 
ward  of  the  denial  of  this  distinction.  TVre 
is  a  strife  going  on,  says  the  modem  Pantheist, 
and  its  conditions  make  the  worid  ao  bad 
that  it  is  only  j  ust  endurable,  and  the  pngKsa 
of  civilisation  makes  things  worse,  for  they  in- 
crease the  consciousness  of  misery.  Such  a 
the  Pantheism  of  Pessimism,  identified  vith 
the  name  of  Schopenhauer.  "I  know  no 
theory  of  the  universe,'*  says  a  oelehnksi 
living  writer,  *'  which  leads  me  to  think  that 
it  would  not  have  been  better  for  mMilnnd  U 
they  had  never  been  bom.** 

Not  only  worship  must  disappear  befon 
such  a  creed,  but  morality  also.  Long  before 
men  reasoned  about  theories  of  life  and  tfac? 
ultimate  good,  light  and  life  were  given  to  the 
world  by  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  thd 
commentaries  upon  them  in  Psalms  and  Pro- 
phets. They  were  based  on  the  principle  thai 
man  is  subject  to  a  WiU  higher  than  his  oma 
and  distinct  from  it,  the  WiU  of  an  efccnalir 
righteous  and  unchanging  Lord.  By  this 
conviction  men's  lives  have  been  gowemed 
and  brought  into  a  measure  of  onier  and 
peace.  Pantheism  sweeps  away  LawpT^r. 
King,  and  Judge.  So  long  as  he  was  b^eved 
in,  the  noblest  spirits  among  men  ooidd  hct 
the  terrible  difficulties  and  problems  of  li&. 
even  with  joy,  because  they  believed  Him 
faithful.  They  were  like  men  with  the  wana 
sun  over  their  heads  casting  light  all  azwisd 
them.  But  the  night  cometh.  Nature  ful$ 
us  all,  and  when  God  is  denied,  men  do  the 
deeds  of  darkness,  and  learn  to  praise  the  dead 
more  than  the  living.  The  oxdy  refuge  frcHD 
such  dreariness  and  despair  is  to  belieTe  in 
God  even  as  Abraham  did,  even  as  St  Pli&l 
did,  who  knew  in  whom  he  believed,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Papal  Znfiidliliility.   [Lcfalubiutt  } 

Papal  Power,  Growth  of.— His  csoeM 
which  led  to  this  plain  fact  of  history  are  jffit 
those  which  would  tend  to  bring  about  tb^ 
increase  of  a  power  which  professed  to  ^ 
spiritual  and  Christian.  But,  besides  this,  the 
advocates  of  the  Papacy  base  its  claim  to 
supremacy  over  the  whole  (^iristian  Gfaarch 
on  Scripture,  citing  MatL  xvi  18,  19  in 
proof :  "  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thoo 
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art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My 
Church  ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it.    And  I  will  g^ve  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven:   and 
whataoeTer  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
kioee  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven;'*  and 
further  Luke  xzii.  31»  32  :  "  When  thou  art 
it>a verted,  strengthen  thy  brethren;"    and 
John  xzi.  16,  17:  **Feed  My  sheep;*'  and 
they  point  to  the  high  position  to  which  the 
Popes  rose  as  but  the  natural  fulfilment  of 
thoe  promises  and  injunctions  of  our  Lord  to 
St.  Peter.     It  may  be  granted  that  our  Lord^s 
words  to  St.  Peter,  taken  quite  by  themselves, 
would  cover,  in  the  person  of  that  Apostle 
himself,  a  great  deal  of  what  is  claimed  for 
the  occupant  of  the  Koroan  See ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  St. 
Peter  took  rank  above  the  other  Apostles.    It 
is  true  that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  their 
number  and  did  often  lead  them ;  but  this  was 
due  to  his  energetic  and  ardent  temperament 
rather  than  to  any  special  gifts.    The  promises 
made  to  St.  Peter  are  certainly  remarkable, 
bat  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  given 
to  him  as  representing  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Apostles,  or  them  and  their  successors,  in  the 
goremment  of  the  Church,  or  the  whole  body 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  although  it  may 
well  be  that  they  were  personally  addressed 
to  St.  Peter  because  our  Lord  knew  that  he 
would  make  a  prompt  and  emphatic  use  of 
them,  that  by  his  instrumentality  the  Church 
would  be  built  '*on  the  foundi&tion  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,"  himself  being  one 
of  the  stones.      But  the  contention  of  the 
Romanists  is  that  the  promises  to  St.  Peter 
were  not  only  personal  in  this  sense,  but  that 
they  were  so  peculiarly  made  to  him  alone 
that  he  could  hand  them  on  to  a  successor  for 
perpetual  transmission,  and  that  as  the  Apostle 
was  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  his  powers 
would  naturally  descend  to  the  succeeding 
Bishops  of  Rome.     Here,  again,  it  may  be 
conceded,  since  there  is  nothing  certainly  to 
conbadict  the  view,  and  early  tradition  is  in 
its  favour,  that  St.  Peter  may  have  resided  for 
wme  time  in  Rome—although  chronological 
difficulties  wiU  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  there  for  the  traditional  twenty-five  years 
—that  he  may  have  exercised  Apostolic  super- 
vision of  the  Church,  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  St.  Paul,  and  that  both  of  them,  or  St. 
Peteralone,  appointed  Idnus  as  the  first  Bishop. 
All  this  may  be  conceded,  and  yet  the  facts  of 
history  are  altogether  against  the  kind  of 
mpremacy  which  has  been  claimed  for  the 
Roman  See.    We  know  from  certain  evidence 
that  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome  neither  made 
such  claims  nor  enjoyed  such  prerogatives  as 
the  theory  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  supposes. 
We  know  that  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  other  bishops,  but  such  as  is 
to  be  natmrally  accounted  for— naturally,  and 
without  any  reference  to  prophecies,  or  to 


special  endowments  from  above  —  by  the 
secular  greatoess  of  the  city  of  Rome;  for 
the  importance  of  the  city,  which  was  the 
bishop's  seat,  was  the  sole  original  ground  of 
distinction  between  one  bishop  and  another. 
**  Wherever  a  bishop  be,"  says  St.  Jerome 

fA.D.  390],  *'  whether  at  Rome  or  Eugubium '' 
Gubbio,  in  Italy,  an  insignificant  place  then 
as  now],  "  at  Constantinople  or  at  Rhegium, 
at  Alexandria  or  at  Thanis,  he  is  of  the  same 
worth,  and  of  the  same  priesthood  .  .  .  they 
are  all  successors  of  the  Apostles."  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  three  Churches 
founded  by  St.  Peter,  or  believed  to  be  so — 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch.  Now,  although 
the  Church  of  Antioch  was  founded  by  St. 
Peter,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  his 
episcopate  before  he  went  to  Rome,  still  it 
ranked  below  Alexandria,  which  appears  only 
to  have  been  founded  under  his  direction  by 
his  disciple,  St.  Mark ;  the  reason  being  that 
Alexandria  was  the  second  city  in  the  Empire, 
and  the  capital  of  Egypt,  whilst  Antioch  was 
only  the  third.  In  a  similar  way  the  Church 
of  Rome  ranked  first  of  all  because  Rome  was 
the  first  city  in  the  Empire.  So  too  Byzan- 
tium, which  had  been  only  an  ordinary 
bishopric,  when  it  was  made  by  Constantino 
the  Great  the  second  capital  of  the  Empire 
with  the  new  name  of  Constantinople,  was 
raised  by  the  second  G^eral  Council  [a.d. 
381]  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarchal  See,  and 
placed  next  to  Rome  itself,  above  the  Apostolic 
See  of  Antioch.  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Papal  power  rested  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  Pope  was  Bishop  of  Some.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  trace  the  growth  of  this 
power.  Before  doing  so  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  the  Title  of  Fope,  In  the  East  this 
term  has  been  vaguely  applied  to  almost  any 
ecclesiastical  person.  In  the  West  its  use  was 
confined  at  an  early  period  to  bishops.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  began  to  be  more  often 
used  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  than  of  other 
bishops ;  in  the  ninth  centurv  this  was  still 
further  the  case;  and,  finally,  its  use  in 
addressing  any  one  besides  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  forbidden  by  Gregory  YII.  in  the 
Council  of  Rome  of  the  year  1073. 

We  have  seen  that  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Papal  Supremacy  was  Rome  itself.  Rome 
was  what  no  other  city  has  ever  been — ^the 
capital  of  the  whole  civilised  world ;  it  was, 
moreover,  the  centre  of  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  Empire.  St.  Paul  himself 
felt  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  the  importance 
of  witnessing  for  Christ  there  [Acts  xix.  21, 
xxiii.  11,  XXV.  11,  xxviii.  16].  Again,  the 
Roman  Church  was  an  Apostolical  one,  the  only 
Western  Church  which  could  claim  this  title 
at  all.  St.  Paul  had  lived  there  long,  had 
written  his  greatest  epistle  to  it,  and  had 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  there.  St. 
Peter,  too,  may  have  resided  in  Rome ;  very 
early  tradition  says  that  he  had  been  its  bishop, 
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and  he  had  probably  been  martyred  there.  To 
Apostolical  Churchee  belonged  a  certain  deg^ree 
of  reverence,  and  the  Church  of  Borne  could 
boast  of  the  two  great  Apostles. 

Besides  this,  in  early  days,  the  Boman 
Church  was  always  orthodox.  It  was  not  a 
Church  of  gpreat  literary  fame,  but  it  held 
fast  "  the  &uth  once  delivered  to  the  saints.** 
When  heretics  came  to  Rome  to  further  their 
views,  their  opinions  were  rejected  by  the 
stem  orthodoxy  of  the  Boman  Church,  and 
the  news  of  this,  spreading  over  the  Christian 
world,  tended  to  increase  &e  influence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome.  On  such  grounds,  Irensous, 
Bishop  of  Lyons  [180],  says  that  "with  this 
Churdi  the  whole  Church  [t.#.  the  faithful 
everywhere]  must  agree— with  this  Church 
....  in  which  the  Apostolical  tradition  has 
always  been  preserved.'*  And  in  like  manner 
Tertullian,  *'  What  a  happv  Church  is  that  on 
which  the  Apostles  poured  out  all  their  doc- 
trine with  their  bloocC  .  .  .  Let  us  see  what 
she  hath  learned,  what  taught.*'  The  refer- 
ences of  the  ancient  Fathers  to  the  Boman 
Church  are  full  of  respect  and  of  a  desire  to 
set  Bome  as  high  as  possible ;  but  they  speak 
of  it  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  witii  other 
Apostolic  Churches,  and  rest  its  glory  on  its 
connection  with  both  the  Apostles,  88.  Peter 
and  Paul,  on  their  having  founded  it,  settled 
it,  and  taught  it,  and  not  on  any  promise  of 
our  Lord  to  8t.  Peter  and  his  successors. 
Bather  later,  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage 
[248],  a  man  of  g^eat  abilities  and  lofty  cha- 
racter, was  brought  into  close  relations  witii 
the  Church  of  Bome.  We  find  that  he  writes 
to,  and  treats,  its  Bishops  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  He  addresses  them  as  "  brother  and 
colleague;"  and  whilst  he  holds  up  the 
general  dignity  of  the  episcopate,  he  never 
owns,  or  even  shows,  that  he  was  aware  of  any 
right  in  the  Bishop  of  Bome  to  rule  over  the 
whole  Church.  Even  those  passages  in  his 
writings  which  speak  in  an  exalted  way  of 
St.  Peter,  and  of  the  Boman  Church  as  founded 
by  him,  appear  rather  to  be  symbolical,  re- 
presenting St.  Peter  as  the  type  of  ApoNstle- 
ship  and  the  Boman  Church  as  the  ^pe  of 
unity,  than  to  imply  that  he  admitted  in  any 
way  ihe  supremacy  of  the  Boman  See  as  it  was 
afterwards  understood. 

In  the  rei^  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
(306]  the  Bishops  of  Bome  became  more 
important  still.  Christianity  was  made 
the  acknowledged  relinon  of  the  Empire, 
hence  the  number  of  Christians  and  of  the 
clergy  was  largely  increased;  and,  besides 
this,  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  allowed 
to  receive  legacies,  and  thus  grew  in  wealth. 
It  is  also  probably  true  that  Constantine 
gave  to  Bishop  Sylvester  and  his  successors 
his  own  palace,  the  Latoran  Palace,  as  the 
episcopal  residence  fsee  *<  Donation  of  Con- 
stantino "  further  onj.  In  his  reign,  too,  was 
founded  the  New  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
from  this  time  onwards  the  Old  Bome  knew 


comparatively  little  of  her  Emperon,  viui^t 
her  bishops  became  more  and  man  her  aoat 
important  public  personages. 

From  early  times  the    ecdesiartkal  bad 
followed  the  lines  of  the  civil  diviaioos  <rf  the 
Empire,  and  thus  the  bishop  of  the  captil 
city  or  metropolis  of  each  province — with  the 
titie  of  m^iropoliUm — had  presided  at  synods 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  pcovioee,  a&d 
had  been  looked  upon,  in  Churdi  a&in*  as 
the  representative  of  the  province  gmenJlj. 
Constantino  made  a  new  partition   of  the 
Empire  into  diooeou,  each  of  which  oompnsBd 
several  provinces.    In  the  West  the  bishop  of 
the  chi^  city  of  a  diocese  received  tiie  titkof 
primate,  and  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  metro- 
politans within  his  limits,  but  without  ezer> 
cising  their  privileges.     Hie  most  eminait 
of  these  primates  were  called  path/amiiM  [of 
Bome,  Crastantinople,  Alexandria,  Antiocii, 
and  Jerusalem].    The  patriarchate  of  Boae 
included  the  seven  provinces  of  Middle  sod 
Lower  Italy,  with   Corsica,    Sardinia,  and 
Sicily ;  but  in  none  of  these  had  metn^nh- 
tans  yet  been  introduced,  so  that  the  Biebop 
of  Bome  exercised  metropolitical  fimctH»»— 
the  consecration  of  bidiio^  the  oonvoestioD  of 
synods,  the  ultimate  decision  of  appeals,  sad 
many  other  sorts  of  authority—throogbout 
the  whole  patriarchate.    This  in  no  saall 
degree  tended  te  exalt  the  importaaoe  of  the 
Boman  See.     The  State  acknowledgnuBt  €^ 
Christianity  also  gave  the  bialu^  of  Bone 
political  iiLfluence,  since  their  c^inioos  and 
support  were  sought  after  not  only  bf  other 
bi^ops,  but  by  Emperors  who  wiriied  to  baw 
their  support  in  the  religioua  oontnivieniei  of 
the  time. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  building  iro  d 
the  Papal  power  dates  from  the  Oomidl  of 
Sardica  [343],  held  at  a  town  of  that  nsme  in 
niyria,  and  summoned  as  a  General  Gooodl 
of  the*  Church  by  the  Emperors  of  the  £i« 
and  West  Its  object  was  to  hesl  the  diri. 
sions  in  the  Church  caused  by  the  Axias 
heresy  [Aanm];  but  as  the  Western  gtye 
Athakasivs  [q.v.]  a  seat  and  a  voice  at  it» 
the  Easterns  separated  themselves  and  bmI 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  Council  of  Sardios  bed 
no  longer  a  title  to  the  name  ''GeBenL'" 
Some  of  the  Canons  enacted  gave  a  deposed 
bishop  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  J^ibop 
of  Rome  as  a  referee,  not  to  decide  tiie  cue 
himself,  but  to  say  whether  there  ought  to  be 
a  new  tiial,  in  this  case  allowing  him  to  seod 
Legates  [Lboatb]  to  sit  with  the  judges.  On 
these  canons  has  been  founded  the  daim  to  • 
jurisdiction  by  the  Bishop  of  Bome  ofcr  tbe 
whole  Church ;  and  in  tiie  next  centaxy  nore 
than  one  Bishop  of  Bome  referred  to  tibe  S•^ 
dican  Canons  as  Canons  of  the  Coanal  of 
Nicsea,  which  had  been  held  nearly  twenty 
years  earlier,  and  was  reoognissd  ss  OeDenl 
by  the  Universal  Church.  By  such  Mas, 
in  course  of  time,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope  came  to  be  more  and  more  allowed. 
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But  beyond  formal  appeals,  the  ^ctice 
arose  of  referring  to  Borne  for  adyioe  in  diffi- 
cult matters  in  distant  parts  of  the  Church. 
Thus  Siricius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Borne  in 
398,  answered  an  application  from  Himerius, 
Bishop  of  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  and  his  letter 
is  the  first  genuine  piece  in  the  series  of  what 
are  called  Decretal  Letten,  or  EpistUe,  At 
first  these  epistles  were  written  in  the  name 
•of  Boman  synods  [t.^.  bishops  and  clergy 
met  for  consultation],  but  afterwards  they 
run  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  alone,  and  their 
tone  gradually  rose  from. one  of  brotherly 
advice  to  one  of  command. 

In  order  that  these  views  might  be  furthered, 
an  occapant  of  the  Boman  See  was  wanted  of 
marked  ability,  and  one  who  was  determined 
ti>  promote  the  aggrandisement  of  his  office. 
Su<^  an  one  was  Iknocbnt  I.  [a.d.  402].  He 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  all  Churches 
ought  to  follow  the  usages  of  Bome,  but  appa- 
rently limiting  the  claim  to  those  of  the  West — 
the  (torches  of  Italy,  the  Gkmls,  the  Stains, 
of  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  islands  which  lie  be- 
tween— on  the  plea  that  they  had  been  founded 
by  emisaaries  of  St.  Peter  or  bis  successors. 
Tliis  claim  over  daughter  Churches  was  often 
cheerfully  admitted  to  a  large  extent,  as, 
later  on,  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  which  owed  its  organisation,  though 
only  partly  its  origin,  to  Boman  missionaries, 
and  which  was  a  firm  maintainor  of  the  Papal 
Supremacy  in  legitimate  matters.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  [Pbla- 
Gius],  Innocent  said  that  the  Fathers  con- 
sider^ that  nothing,  in  remote  provinces, 
should  be  finally  settled  unless  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Boman  See,  so  that  the 
Roman  decision  might  serve  as  a  rule  for  all 
the  Churches.  The  next  Bishop,  Zosimus, 
went  on  to  declare  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  See  to  be  such  that  no  one  might 
diixe  to  question  its  decisions,  and  that  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  inherit  from  him  an 
authority  equal  to  that  which  our  Lord  be- 
stowed on  the  Apostle  himself. 

The  election  of  Boniface  I.  [a.d.  418]  was 
opxMsed  by  a  rival  named  Euhuius.  In  con- 
hequence  of  this,  the  former  applied  to  the 
Emperor  Honorius  for  aid,  and  was  by  him 
established  in  his  See.  This  intervention  of 
Honorius,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope  him- 
self, appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  infiuence  which  Emperors  afterwards 
exercised  in  the  election  of  the  Popes,  and 
indirectly  to  have  added  to  the  power  of  the 
latter. 

The  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  was 
a  critical  one  for  the  power  of  the  Boman 
See.  The  Eastern  Empire  was  decaying,  the 
Western  Empire  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
Africa  had  already  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
Vandals,  and  Sicily  had  sulEered  severely. 
Like  the  Empire,  the  Church  was  in  evil 
case,  from  the  many  heresies  rife  within  her 
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whilst  outside  she  was  assailed  by  the  Arian 
powers  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Leo  I.,  or  the  Great,  became 
Pope.  He  stands  out  as  the  Christian  repre- 
sentative of  the  Imperial  dignity  and  severity  . 
of  old  Bome,  and  is  the  true  founder  of  the 
mediffival  Papacy  in  its  uncompromising 
strength,  representing  strongly  that  one  side 
of  the  developing  life  of  the  Church  which  is 
especially  identified  with  Bome— authority 
and  unity,  ^t.  Leo — ^f or  he  is  a  saint  of  the 
Church — was  a  man  lofty  and  severe  in  life 
and  aims,  a  theologian,  and  a  man  of  personal 
piety.  He  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the 
Collect  form  of  prayer,  and  its  "  Boman 
brevity  and  majestic  conciseness "  are  conso- 
nant with  his  character  and  the  style  of  1^ 
writings.  Notwithstanding  his  ambition  and 
love  of  domination,  we  may  not  doabt  that, 
in  his  exertions  for  the  elevation  of  the  Boman 
See,  he  believed  himself  to  be  labouring,  not 
for  its  benefit  only,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  man  and  the  times  suited 
one  another.  Leo  boldly  declared  the  pre- 
tensions and  practices  of  the  Boman  Church 
to  be  matters  of  unbroken  Apostolical  tradi- 
tion, and  thus  tried  to  enforce  the  usages  of 
Bome  on  the  whole  Church.  He  represented 
the  Sardican  Canons  as  to  appeals  as  Canons 
of  the  General  Council  of  Niciea,  or  perhaps 
adopted  what  was  now  the  usual  practice  of 
Bome.  The  Vandals  who  conquered  the 
province  of  Africa  were  Arians,  and  the 
hitherto  independent  African  Church  was 
now  glad  to  submit  to  Leo*s  interference  as 
the  price  of  his  support.  A  chance  dispute 
amongst  the  bishops  in  Gkiul  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  when  one  of  the  bishops  appealed 
to  Bome  against  his  metropolitan — ^the  great 
and  good  Hilary  of  Aries — ^to  lay  down  the 
declaration  that  Bome  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  appeals  from  Gkml,  and  the 
Emj^eror  Valentinian  III.  passed  a  law  en- 
forcm^  this  view. 

DunngLeo*s  pontificate  arose  the  Eutychian 
controversy  [Eutychss],  which  was  settled  at 
the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  a.d.  451. 
At  this  Council  the  Legates  whom  Leo  sent  to 
represent  him  sat  as  presidents  of  the  dergy 
with  Anatolius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  practical  adoption,  tiiough  only 
after  discussion,  of  Leo's  tome^  or  letter  to 
Flavian  [Bishop  of  Constantinople],  treating 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation, 
contributed  greatly  to  raise  the  general 
opinion  of  the  authority  of  the  Bidtiop  of 
Bome. 

The  claims  of  the  Boman  See  were  main- 
tained during  the  next  century  and  a  half, 
but  they  made  no  great  progress  until  the 
time  of  Grsooky  I.,  or  the  Great  [690],  a 
man  of  great  personal  piety,  as  well  as  an 
able  ruler  both  in  temporal  as  weU  as  spiritual 
things.  As  the  Emperor  lived  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  governed  Italy  by  an  Exarch,  or 
lieutenant,   at    Bavenna,    the    country  was 
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practically  left  with  very  little  defence 
against  the  Lombards,  and  Gregory  had 
often  to  provide  lor  the  safety  of  the  people, 
and  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  enemy.  This 
led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes.  Again,  the  Popes  had  gradually 
hecome  great  landowners.  The  **  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter/*  as  the  estates  of  the  Roman  See 
came  to  be  called,  were  situated,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  many  distant  countries.  Gregory 
managed  this  property  by  agents,  often  in 
minor  oitiers,  and  through  them  he  communi- 
cated with  the  Churches  and  the  Sovereigns 
of  these  various  countries,  and  thus  the 
Roman  See  gained  a  footing  and  influence 
wherever  it  possessed  estates.  From  the 
time  of  Gregory  onwards  the  authoritv  of 
the  bishops  was  more  and  more  depressed  by 
the  Popes.  Persons  often  only  in  minor 
orders  were  empowered,  by  a  commission 
from  the  Pope,  to  set  aside  the  rule  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights. 
Gregory,  moreover,  brought  himself  into  a 
closer  connection  with  tiie  Churches  ^d 
Sovereigns  of  other  countries  by  appointmg 
certain  bishops  as  his  deputies  or  vieara,  and 
as  a  mark  of  this  commission  he  sent  them 
the  pallium.    [Pallium.] 

English  people  wUl  always  hold  Gregory 
in  reverent  esteem  for  sending  Augustine  as  a 
missionary  to  Kent. 

The  next  event  of  considerable  importance 
was  the  opposition  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  to 
Leo  III.  [717],  the  Isaurian.  This  Emperor 
took  strong  objection  to  the  worship  of 
images  which  had  sprung  up,  and  by  edicts 
ordered  their  destruction  in  all  the  Churches 
of  the  Empire.  [Iconoclast.]  The  Emperor 
was  reluctantly  obeyed  in  the  East,  but  the 
Pope  refused  to  yield,  and  boldly  armed 
against  the  enemy;  finally,  the  Imperial 
fleet  was  destroyed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po, 
and  a  synod  was  summoned  in  which  the 
Iconoclasts  were  condemned.  The  Pope  pur- 
sued his  victory  no  further,  but  by  moderate 
counsels  preserved  Italy  outwardly  to  the 
Empire,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  greatly 
increased  his  own  power. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Zacharias  [741]  we 
have  the  first  instance  wherein  the  civil 
duties  of  a  nation,  and  the  rights  of  a  crown, 
were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  Pope. 
Pepin,  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  under  Child- 
eric,  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  asked 
Pope  Zacharias  whether  the  nation  of  the 
Franks  should  be  ruled  by  the  real  or  nominal 
holder  of  power.  Zacharias  decided  in  Pepin*s 
favour.  The  question  was  merely  a  point  of 
casuistry,  laid  before  the  first  religious  judge 
of  the  Church;  but  later  Popes  pretended 
that  Zacharias  had  exercised  a  right  belong- 
ing to  his  office  and  had  depoted  Childeric. 

In  the  year  800,  Charlemagne,  the  son  of 
Pepin,  was  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  III.,  with  the  Imperial  title. 
Rome  was  grateful  to  her  deliverer  from  the 


Lombards,  an  Emperor  was  needed,  the  P«^ 
was  the  spokesman  of  the  popular  will  as 
well  as  a  consecrating  priest,  and  hanx 
Charles  the  Great  was  crowned ;  bat  on  ihk 
event  was  founded  the  right,  churned  after- 
wards by  the  Popes,  of  raising  aad  dcpomig 
monarchs  at  their  wilL 

Later  than  this,  two  great  forgeries  were  pot 
forth  which  greatly  helped  the  Papal  daimsw 
[1]  The  so-caJled  "  Donation  of  Constantmfi.^ 
which  was  beUeved  to  be  true  from  868  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  profeaaed 
that    Constantino    had    conferred    on   Fapt 
Sylvester    the    right  of   wearing  a    goldea 
crown,  that  he  had  endowed  the  Apostolii 
See  with  the  Lateran  Palace  (this  one  thing 
was  probably  true),  with  the  city  of  Borne, 
and  with  all  the  provinces  of  Italy.    Ajid 
that  in  consequence  of  this  Constantine  had 
relinquished  the   ancient   capital,  and   had 
built  a  new  dty  for  himself— Constantinople. 
Its  pretended  date  was  about  330.    Hie  fable 
was  invented  to  give  an  ancient  right  to  many 
things  which  had  become  matters  of  history 
more  or  less.    [2]  "  The  False  Decretsls."   la 
the  sixth  century  Dionysius  Eziguns  collected 
the  Canons  from  the  General,  and  the  inosi 
famous  Provincial,  Coimcils,  and  to  them  he 
added  the  '* Decretal"  letters  of  the  Popes, » 
that  these  latter  were  set  forth  as  having  the 
same  weight  as  the  Canons.     His  cqU^c« 
was  generally  received  as  a  book  of  canos 
law  in  the   West,   except  in  Spain,  where 
Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville  [601—636],  made  a 
separate  collection.    About  840  ano^ur  La- 
dore  started  the  False  Decretals  under  cover 
of  the  name  of  the  great  Isidore.     They  are 
skilful  forgeries,  and  profess  to  be  ktten  and 
decrees  of  Bishops  of  Borne  going  back  U> 
Apostolic  days.     Their  aim  is  to  exalt  the 
hierarchy  as  a  whole,  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  clergy  as  a  body  against  the  oppresoou  of 
the  Emperors;    but  they  carry  the  Pope's 
power  higher  than  it  haid  ever  been  carried 
before,  and  since  they  found  their  way  into 
the  collections  of  the  canon  laws,  and  finally 
into  the  code  of  the  Papacy,  their  infloeode 
was  very  strong,  and,  indeed,  still  exists  now, 
although  the  deception  is  admitted. 

An  example  of  the  righteous  use  of  the 
Papal  power,  and  one  wluch  shows  whj  the 
moral  support  of  the  civilised  world  was  given 
to  it,  occurred  in  the  Pontificate  of  Xicdai 
I.  [8581.  Lothair  11.,  a  vidous  and  con- 
temptible prince,  wished  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  his  queen  and  marry  another  woman. 
Nicolas  firmly  opposed  him,  even  deposing 
two  French  Metropolitans  and  annulling  the 
decisions  of  a  Frankish  National  Ccwncal 
because  they  favoured  the  divorce.  These 
measures  were  novel  and  aggressive,  bnt  the 
rightness  of  the  cause  prevented  their  being 
questioned.  From  the  eighth  century  onwards 
tiie  Popes  had  granted  special  privileges  to 
monastic  bodies  [Monk ],  by  which  theyveie 
exempted  from  all  jarisaiction  but  that  of  the 
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ser  on,  especially  in  the  twelfth 

eee  institutions  increasedinnomber, 

isy  to  see  how,  by  their  means,  the 

ithority   grew   throughout    every 

once  they  were  independent  of  the 

ad  were  often  opposed  to  the  paro- 

rgy.     One  of  the   greatest   names 

the   Popes  is  that  of  Hildbbrand, 

VU.  [1048-851.    He  was  the  moving 

%  party  in  the  Church  which  desired 

ipate  it  from  all  connection  ¥rith  the 

ad   from  the  feudal  obligations  by 

was  bound  in  regard  of  its  posses- 

With    unswerving    steadiness,    with 

acon^riction,  with  far-sighted  patience, 

1  a  deep,  subtle,  and  even  unscrupu- 

ficy,  he  laboured  towards  these  ends 

'   ttie  reign  of  several  Popes,  who  were 

by  his  forcible  character,  until  at  last 

-   «ne   Pope  himself  [1073].     The  two 

■lie  put  before  himself  were: — [1]  To  fix 

College  of  Cardinals  [Cardinal]  the 

m  and  independence  of  election  of  the 

,  Mad  tor  ever  to  abolish  the  right  (or, 

eonsidered  it,  usurpation)  of  the  £m- 

Mnd  Roman  people.     [2]  To  bestow  and 

m  the  Western  Empire  as  a  fief  of  the 

^  and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion 

kiDgs  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.    As 

4Bi  wittily  says,  he  found  it  convenient 

mX  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  *'as  a  great 

iX  tnserain"    of   the  kingdoms  of  the 

ft*    The  first  of  these  designs  was  accom- 

4Bd,  but  the  second  only  attained  a  partial 

JWi,  although  from  this  time  onwjurds  no 

•  thought  of  awaiting  the  confirmation 

fks  Emperor  before  he  was  installed  in  the 

ifte  of  St.  Peter.    Pepin  and  Charlemagne 

I  bestowed  on  the  Popes  grants  of  territory, 

k  sovereign  rip^hts,  and  now  the  Count^ 


MUa,  a  firm  fnend  of  Gregory,  made  over 
•^^  Roman  See  her  territories  after  her 
ftfh.  The  "donation"  was  disputed,  but 
B  Popes  realised  enough  of  it  to  add  greatly 
#lkeir  power  and  wealth. 
'The  Crmadga  [Crusades]  brought  vast 
Arsntages  to  the  Papacy  in  many  ways. 
Man  n.,  in  1095,  offered  forgiveness  of 
lbs  to  all  faithful  Christians  who  took  up 
ttBB  in  this  cause.  In  this  movement  the 
B»pe8  found  themselves  placed  at  the  head  of 
western  Christendom,  since  they  had  the  con- 
M.  of  enterprises  in  which  the  most  powerful 
•wereigns  were  expected  to  enlist  themselves. 
y^y  likewise  extended  their  sway  by  claim- 
ing the  supreme  lordship  over  the  teaiitories 
wscaedfrom  the  Infidels  (the  Turks). 

limocent  III.  [1198],  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Popes,  carried  the  ideas  of  his  prede- 
ressors  to  their  furthest  limit.  Many  of  his 
)>igh-banded  proceedings  directly  tended 
towards  social  order  and  the  happiness  of 
ii^uikind.  No  control  but  that  of  religion 
^PI>eared  sufficient  to  restrain  the  abuses  of 
^^ty.  Innocent  announced  himself  as  the 
general  arbiter  of  differences  and  conservator 


of  the  peace  throughout  Christendom.  Thus 
he  compelled  the  observance  of  peace  between 
the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal  by  the 
threat  of  excommunication  and  interdict. 
[Excommunication;  Intbrdict.]  He  en- 
joined the  King  of  Arragon  to  restore  his 
debased  coin.  By  a  general  interdict  en- 
forced throughout  Fiance  he  compelled 
Philip  Augustus— a  powerful  prince — to  take 
back  his  wife  whom  he  had  repudiated ;  and 
England  was  not  the  only  country  which  he 
converted  into  a  spiritual  fief.  On  the  whole. 
Innocent  was  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
of  the  Popes.  Tlie  times  themselves  were 
favourable  to  his  ability  and  gifts,  as  well  as 
to  his  pretensions.  A  strong,  uncompromis- 
ing power,  exercised  upon  the  whole  on  the 
side  of  Qod  and  of  right,  was  needed,  and 
Innocent  exactly  met  the  want. 

The  Popes  were  at  the  summit  of  their 
power  during  the  thirteenth  century.  "  Rome 
inspired  during  this  age  aU  the  terror  of  her 
ancient  name.  She  was  once  more  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  and  kings  were  her 
vassals."  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  had 
taken  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  serve  in  the  Holy  War  of 
Palestine ;  but  he  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  fulfil  his  vow  at  his  own  time,  and  on  this 
account  became  embroiled  wi^  successive 
Popes.  Innocent  IV.,  at  a  Council  at  Lyons, 
1245,  declared  him  to  be  deposed,  and  this, 
and  the  proscription  of  Alexander  lY.,  were 
the  main  causes  of  the  ruin  of  his  family. 
This  is  the  most  successful  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  deposing  kings  which 
history  affords. 

In  1294  Boniface  YIII.  became  Pope,  and 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  Hildebrand*B  idea  of 
the  Papacy,  but  the  real  power  of  the  Roman 
Seewasbeginningtowane.  The  first  successes 
of  the  Crusades  were  being  followed  by 
failure  and  disasters;  the  Holy  Land  was 
being  abandoned,  and  the  preaching  of  a 
Holy  War  ceased  to  rouse  men  to  enthusiasm. 
The  high  pretensions  of  the  Canon  Law  were 
opposed  by  the  revived  study  of  the  Roman 
civil  law,  which  contained  a  lofty  theory  of 
imperial  and  secular  power.  Boniface 
quarrelled  with  Philip  of  France,  who  would 
not  yield  to  him,  and  death  only  prevented 
the  Pope  from  pubUshing  a  Bull  of  aeposition 
against  the  King.  Just  after  his  death  the 
Popes  settled  at  Avignon,  and  came  under 
the  control  of  the  sovereigns  of  France. 
[Papal  Schism.]  Next  followed  the  Councils 
of  Constance  and  Basel,  and  afterwards  the 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  all  tending  to 
limit  and  cripple  the  Papal  power. 

No  student  of  history  can  fail  to  see  what 
an  important  part  the  Papacy  played  in  the  . 
Middle  Ages,  nor  can  he  fail  to  admit  that, 
though  ddormed  by  many  human  imperfec- 
tions, it  was  yet  powerful  for  good,  by  op- 
posing to  the  idea  of  mere  brute  force  that 
of  an  unseen  but  mightier  spiritual  power, 
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which,  in  a  comparatiyely  lawless  age,  did  on 
the  whole  defend  the  innocent  and  weak  and 
punish  the  guilty  and  strong. 

But  whilst  freely  admitting  this,  he  can 
find  no  foundation  either  in  Holy  Scripture 
or  in  the  page  of  history  for  the  assertions  of 
a  celebrated  Bull  of  Boniface  VIII.  ["  Unam 
Sanctam  "],  one  sentence  from  which  appears 
to  sum  up  the  Papal  claims :  "  Moreover  we 
declare,  aflSrm,  detine,  and  pronounce  that  it 
is  altogether  necessary  for  salvation  that 
every  human  creature  should  be  subject  to 
the  Koman  Pontiff." 

Papal  Sohism.— Baring  the  seventy 
years  [see  preceding  article]  in  which  the  Popes 
resided  in  Avignon  they  became  more  or  less 
the  servants  of  the  French  sovereigns.  Gregory 
XI.  became  Pope  in  1370,  and  his  pontificate 
was  a  series  of  disasters.  Italy,  deserted  by 
the  Popes,  was  in  a  deplorable  condition :  the 
ecclesiastical  estates  were  oppressed  by  their 
governors  ;  they  revolted,  and  leagued  them- 
selves with  the  Florentines  and  Yiscontis  to 
throw  off  the  Papal  rule.  Gregory  therefore 
determined,  urged  thereto  by  the  solicitations 
of  St.  Cathahinb  op  Sibnna  [q.v.],  to  return  to 
Rome  and  reside  there,  and  he  was  received 
joyfully  on  Jan.  17th,  1377 ;  but  he  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  rule  over  his  neglected 
subjects,  and  was  meditating  a  return  to 
Avignon  when  his  death — March  27th,  1378 
— ^prevented  it.  On  his  death  began  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Western  Schism,  Italy 
waa  not  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  having  got 
her  Pope  back  to  Home;  during  the  long 
residence  at  Avignon  the  Cardinals  had  come 
to  be  all  Frenchmen,  and  thus  were  com- 
pletely under  the  power  of  the  King  of 
France.  So  when,  after  the  funeral  of 
Gk^gor^,  the  Conclave  met  in  St.  Peter's  to 
elect  his  successor,  they  were  assailed  by  a 
tumultuous  populace,  demanding  with  threats 
that  they  should  have  a  Homan,  or  at  any 
rate  an  Italian,  Pontiff.  After  many  fierce 
discussions  between  the  Cardinals,  they  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  people, 
and  they  chose  Bartolomeo  de  Prigpaani, 
Archbishop  of  Bari;  he  took  the  name  of 
Urban  VI.,  and  was  crowned  in  St.  John 
Lateran  on  Easter  Day,  April  18th,  1378.  All 
the  Cardinals  were  present,  and  thus  gave  a 
tacit  consent  to  the  legality  of  his  election. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  they  repented  of 
their  work.  Urban  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
imprudent  zeal,  imperious,  and  of  a  most  un- 
governable  temper.  The  Cardinals  retired  to 
Anagni,  whence  they  communicated  with 
those  left  at  Avignon,  and  declared  that  the 
election  of  Urban,  being  compulsory,  was 
•  illegal,  and  therefore  might  be  considered  as 
null  and  void.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect 
another  Pope,  and  chose  Bobert,  Cardinal 
of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.,  and  went  to  reside  at  Avignon.  He 
was  acknowledged  Pope  by  France,  Sicily, 


and  the  kingdoms  of  Spain.   Urbui  refosd 
to  resign,  and  was  acknowledged  Pope  by  tfe 
rest  of  Europe.    Thus  there  wex«  two  Popts 
and  two  sets  of  Cardinals,  and  endlew  divioca 
and  dissension  in  the  Qiurch  foUowed,  thr 
Pope  and   the  Anti-Pope  exootnm nnimtiny 
and  anathematising  each  other.  It  wma  agreed 
to  refer  tiie  matter  to  a   gen»ml   councu, 
but  then  arose  the  difficulty  as  to  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  to  sit.    Urban  made  socoese- 
ful  war  on  Naples,  and  Clement,  who  wi« 
under  its  protection,  was  obliged  to  ily  ai^ 
seek  safety  at  Avignon.    He  was  not,  how- 
ever,  so  successful  in  his  war  with  Gharies  ci 
DurassOjWhobesiegedhimatNooeTa:  and, sus- 
pecting treachery  nom  some  of  his  Gsrdiittls, 
Urban  summoned  them  to  Kocera  on  the  plea 
of  business,  had  six  of  the  most  learned  and 
of  best  repute  arrested  and  oast  into  a  fcetid 
prison,  and  then  put  to  torture.  The  Pope,  with 
the  help  of  Raimondello  Orsini,  escaped  frotn 
Nocera  to  Genoa.    He  died  in  1 389.    aement 
VII.,  his  rival,  reigned  at  Avignon  in  com- 
parative peace  and  dignity,  and  on  Urbsn's 
death  he  indulged  hopes  that   Christendora 
would  agree  in  acknowledging  him  as  their 
legal  Pontiff;  but  these  were  quickly  dissi- 
pated, for  the  Italian  Cardinals  proceeded  to 
elect  as  their  new  Pope,  Pietro  TomaoeDi,  a 
Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of  Boniiace 
IX.     His  pontificate  is  remarkable  for  the 
growth    of    simony;    but   he   was   hesrilv 
pressed  with  debt,  and  the  opposition  I^psl 
Court  at  Avignon  was  possessed  of  the  Chnrcii 
revenues  of  France  and   Spain,  which  hsd 
hitherto  belonged  to  Rome,  whilst  the  progress 
of  Wycliffite  doctrines  curtailed  his  inoame 
from  England.    He   therefore    published  a 
Bull  by  which  he   secured  to  himself  thf 
annates^  or  first  fruits—equal  to  a  yesr's  re> 
venue — on  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbsdei. 
Clement  meantime  surrounded  himself  with 
thirty-six  cardinals,  to  whom  he  made  gnots 
of   benefices  before  they  were  void,  giring 
them  possession  as  soon  as  they  should  \^ 
vacant;   this   greatiy   irritated  the  FroDcfa 
clergy,  and  they  appealed  to  the  King  to  gci 
matters    settled    between    the    two   Pope& 
Clement  died  Sept.  16th,  1394,  and  the  tni- 
versity  of  Paris  adjured  the  King  not  to  elect 
a  new  Pope ;  but  the  Cardinals,  without  await- 
ing the  King's  orders,  proceeded  to  elfct  a 
Spaniard,  Pedro,  Cardinal  of  Luna,  under  the 
name  of  Benedict  XIII.    He  had  pledged 
himself  before  election  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  heal  the  schism ;  but  having  got  the  power 
he  would  not  relinquish  it,  and  the  King  d 
France,  having  vainly  sought  to  get  him  to 
resign,  together  with  Castile,  renounced  obedi- 
ence to  him,  and  he  was  held  a  prisoner  at 
Avignon,  1398.    Boniface  was  equally  obsti- 
nate in  the  matter  of  any  oompromise,  and 
remained  at  Rome,  exercising  his  share  d 
dominion.     Matters  were  thus  at  the  doae 
of  the  fourteenth  century.    For  five  yean 
Benedict  XIII.  remained  a  prisoner,  when  he 
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escaped  hj  the  help  of  Louis,  ^Eling  of  Sicily, 
and  ooce  more  France  acknowledged  him  aa 
Pope.  Boniface  died  at  Borne,  Sept.  29th, 
1404,  and  was  succeeded  hj  Cosmato  Miglio- 
rato,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Innocent  V II. 
His  rei^  was  troubled  by  quarrels  of  the 
Goelphs  and  Ghibellines,  and  on  the  success 
of  the  latter,  under  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples, 
he  retired  to  Yiterbo,  but  afterwards  returned 
to  Rome,  only  to  die  in  1406.  The  Boman 
Cardinals,  before  proceeding  to  elect  his  suc- 
cessor, took  an  oath  that  whoever  might  be 
elected  Pope  should  at  once  renounce  the 
papacy  if  his  rival  at  Avignon  could  be  made 
to  do  likewise.  They  elected  Angelo  Gorrario, 
a  Venetian  by  birth,  who  became  Pope  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  XIL  The  rivals  now 
wrote  to  each  other,  expressing  willingness 
to  meet  at  Savona  and  remit  the  election  of 
one  sovereign  pontiff  to  the  two  bodies  of 
Cardinals;  but  the  conference  was  evaded,  and 
it  became  evident  that  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  the  resignation  of  either  of  the 
rivals.  The  Cardinals  then  deteimined  to 
assemble  a  general  council  at  Pisa,  to  depose 
the  two  reigning^  Popes,  and  elect  one  in  their 
room.  The  Council  met  on  Lady  Day,  1409 ; 
the  Popes  were  denounced  as  guiltv  of  perjury 
and  heresy,  and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  read  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Pisa  the  sentence  of  their  deposition.  A 
harder  task  than  deposing  the  two  rivals  now 
awaited  the  Cardinals — that  of  choosing  as 
Pope  one  who  should  command  universal 
p^ecL  They  elected  Peter  Philargi,  of 
Candia,  of  the  order  of  Friar  Minors,  who 
took  the  name  oi  Alexander  Y.  There  were 
now  three  Popes,  for  neither  of  the  others 
thought  of  bowing  to  the  decree  of  Pisa,  and 
Benedict  remained  at  Perpignan,  vrith.  the 
allegiance  of  Spain,  while  Gregory  went  to 
Naples.  Alexander  irritated  his  clergy  by  a 
Boll  in  &vour  of  the  friars,  by  which  he  gave 
them  power  to  hear  confessions  and  grant 
absolution  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  After 
only  tea  months  of  pontificate  Alexander  Y. 
died  at  Bologna,  in  1410,  and  Balthasar 
Cossa  was  chosen  Supreme  Pontiff,  with  the 
name  of  John  XXIII.  He  made  war  with 
Ladislaus,  King  of  Sicily,  in  which  he  was 
wonted,  and  then  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  and  agreed  to  convene  a 
general  council  once  more ;  the  place  of  meet- 
ing chosen  was  Constance ;  it  met  in  1414, 
md.  was  very  largely  attended.  The  Pope 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  loyalty ;  ms 
retinue  consisted  of  nine  cardinals  and  about 
»ix  hundred  followers;  the  council  was  opened 
^y  him  in  person  on  November  6th,  and  ad- 
i^mmed  to  the  16th.  The  three  principal 
objects  for  which  this  council  had  been  sum- 
noned  were: — [1]  the  union  of  the  Church 
mder  one  acknowledged  Pope;  £2]  the  re- 
fonnation  of  the  clergy  in  its  heaa  and  in  its 
nembers ;  and  [3]  the  extirpation  of  erroneous 
Lnd  heretical   doctrines.    We  have  in  the 


present  article  only  to  deal  with  the  first  of 
these.  In  ^te  of  John's  remonstrances,  the 
Council  decided  to  receive  ambassadors  from 
the  two  Anti-Popes ;  it  was  settled  also  that 
neither  of  the  three  Popes  should  preside  in 
the  council.  The  cession  of  John  was  loudly 
demanded,  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
peace  to  the  Church,  and  his  enemies  proceeded 
to  lay  grievo'js  accusations  against  nim.  At 
length,  on  March  1st,  1415,  he  publicly  pro- 
nounced his  abdication,  on  condition  of  the 
other  two  doing  the  same.  But  soon  after, 
some  difference  arising  between  him  and 
the  Council,  he  fled  to  Schaffhausen,  thence 
to  Brissac,  and  so  to  Fribourg,  where  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  declared  him- 
self his  protector,  treacherously  made  him  a 
prisoner  in  his  castle.  Two  deputies  were 
sent  from  the  Council  to  cite  him  to  appear  at 
Constance,  and  on  his  way  there  he  was  seized 
by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  again  im- 
prisoned. Notwithstanding  his  remonstrances 
the  Council  solenmly  deposed  him.  May  29th, 
1416,  and  sentenced  hun  to  imprisonment; 
he  was  taken  first  to  Heidelberg  and  after- 
wards to  Mannheim.  On  July  4th,  Gregory, 
by  his  proctor.  Carlo  Malatesta,  made  hu  re- 
nunciation in  open  council.  Benedict  still 
refused  to  submit,  whereupon  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  accompanied  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Tours  and  thirteen  deputies  from  the 
Council,  went  to  Perpignan,  but  could  not 

Srevail  on  him  to  abdicate ;  so  in  1417  he  was 
eposed,  and  the  Council  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  sole  Pope.  On  Nov.  Uth,  1417, 
they  chose  Othp  Colonna,  who  took  the  name 
of  Martin  Y.  Gregory  died  soon  after  his 
cession,  and  John  XXIII.,  on  obtaining  his 
liberty  in  1419,  acknowledged  Martin  to  be 
head  of  the  Church,  and  was  in  consequence 
made  chief  Cardinal,  but  he  died  six  months 
after.  There  was  now  only  the  peninsula 
of  Paniscola,  in  a  comer  of  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  which  held  out  against  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  by  the  invincible  obstinacy  of 
Benedict,  who  chose  to  consider  himself  the 
only  true  Pope,  till  his  death  in  1424.  Before 
his  death  he  obliged  his  Cardinals  to  elect 
another  Pope  in  his  room,  who  called  himself 
Clement  YIII. ;  but  in  1429  the  King  of 
Arragon  became  reconciled  to  Martin  Y., 
and  in  the  same  year  the  pretended  Pope 
made  his  abdication,  and  thus  brought  to  an 
end  the  Great  Western  Schism.  The  Council 
of  Constance  had  also  been  occupied  with  the 
Hussite  War  [Boubmia;  Hubs]  and  with 
Wyclippe  [q.v.];  it  was  dissolved  in  1418. 
Martin  Y.  thus  remained  sole  Pope;  but  he  died 
very  suddenly,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Council  of  Basle,  in  1431.  On  his  death  the 
Cardinals  erected  themselves  into  a  standing 
council,  which  was  to  be  superior  to  the  Pope, 
and  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  that 
whoever  should  be  elected  Pontiff  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  Court. 
Hieir  choice  then  fell  on  the  Cardinal  of 
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Sienna,  Gabriel  Gondolmieri,  under  the  name 
of  Eugenius  IV .  The  Council  of  Baale  held  its 
first  sitting  July  23rd,  1431,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  Cardinal  Julian  CaBsarini,  in 
place  of  the  Pope,  who  did  not  choose  to  go 
beyond  the  Alps;  but  not  liking  that  the 
council  should  be  held  without  his  immediate 
control,  he  sought  to  transfer  it  from  Basle  to 
Bologna.  This  was  refused,  and  the  Council 
set  to  work  to  make  some  salutary  Church 
reforms.  The  question  of  the  union  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  was  coming 
on,  and  the  Pope,  irritated  by  the  defiance  of 
the  Council,  insisted  that  it  should  be  removed 
to  some  place  in  Italy.  He  was  then  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Basle ;  but  this 
he  retused,  and,  having  declared  their  sitting 
to  be  illegal,  he  summoned  another  to  as- 
semble at  Ferrara,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Florence,  where  he  and  his 
adherents  discussed  the  question  of  unity  with 
the  deputies  in  opposition  to  the  Council  of 
Basle.  [Fearara,  Council  op;  Flobsnce, 
Council  op.1  The  CouncU  of  Basle  now  pro- 
ceeded to  denounce  Eugenius  as  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  and  imity  of  the  Church,  and  on 
May  26th  the^  declared  him  to  be  deposed 
from  the  pontificate,  and  absolved  all  Chris- 
tians from  their  oaths  of  fealty  to  him,  and 
they  chose  as  their  new  Pope,  Amadeus  of 
Savoy,  with  the  name  of  Felix  Y.  He  was 
crowned  at  Basle,  June  24th,  1440.  Eugenius 
was,  of  course,  furious,  and  refused  to  accept 
the  sentence  of  deposition,  so  once  more 
Clmstendom  was  divided  by  a  schism,  not 
only  between  the  Pope  and  the  Anti-Pope, 
but  between  two  rival  Councils.  It  did  not, 
however,  last  long.  Eugenius  died  in  1447, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  of  Sarzana, 
Cardinal  of  Bologna,  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  Y.  He  was  a  learned  man,  singu- 
larly active  and  conciliatoiy,  and  soon  became 
very  popular.  In  1449  Felix  resigned  his 
dignity,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  Nicholas  was  acknowledged  as  sole 
PontiJS.  The  Council  of  Basle  dispersed  in 
the  same  year. 

Faplinutitui,  St.,  was  bom  about  the 
year  270  in  'Egypty  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
life  under  the  direction  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
desert,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  in  the 
upper  Thebaid,  but  the  name  of  the  See  is  not 
known.  During  the  Diocletian  persecution 
he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines,  but  returned  to  his  people  at  the 
accession  of  Constantine  the  Great.  He  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  opposed 
the  proposal  that  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
and  sub-deacons  who  had  married  before  their 
ordination  should  be  separated  from  their 
wives.  He  was  also  present  at  the  Councils 
of  Tyre  and  Sardis  in  336  and  347.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  350. 

Papias. — Bishop  of  HieTapolis,in  Fhrygia 
[6.  about  A.D.  70,  d.  probably  before  160]. 


Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  or  woriD  Wfsd 
the  accounts  of  his  writings  given  by  liaasa 
and  Eusebius.  Irenssus  says  of  him  thslk 
was  a  disciple  of  St.  John  and  the  compasis 
of  Polycarp;  but  Eusebius  questiofnt  tisL 
Papias  wrote  an  InterprHmtian  cf  tiu  Smfmft 
of  the  Lord  about  130,  all  of  whidi  has  he^ 
lost,  except  some  fragments  quoted  bv  ihb 
Fatheis  already  mentioned.  Eosebiiis  ^^ 
tells  of  the  strange  stories  of  the  Apostles  mi 
of  Christ's  life  and  sayings,  told  by  Pa^iiAs^ 
and  says  of  him  that  he  was  learned  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  though  m 
another  passage  he  describes  him  as  too  apl  to 
put  faith  in  traditions.  Papias  seems  to  Utp 
believed  that  the  future  tnillPftiTiinm  wis  to  ba 
the  return  of  Christ  in  fleshly  form  to  eerch, 
thinking  that  the  words  of  prophecy  wa«  tn 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  He  reJatas  id  bis 
interpretation  of  Christ's  sajringa  many  thinss 
which  he  declares  he  had  received  from  m^- 
written  tradition,  among  whidi  are  ihfi  hst 
instructions  of  our  Lord  to  the  Apostles. 

Farabolani  [lit.  "those  who  expw 
themselves**]. — One  of  the  minor  orders  of  tk« 
clergy,  on  whom  was  specially  laid  the  dntr 
of  visiting  the  sick  and  attending  to  Uieii 
wants.  They  derived  their  name  fiOTi  hnjily 
exposing  their  lives  to  danger  when  mini»- 
tering  to  the  sick  in  cases  of  infectious  ilhea. 

Paracelsiuiy  PaxLippusAuBBOLrsTsBK 
PHRASTus  BoMBASTTS,  was  bom  at  Einaiedehi. 
near  Zurich,  in  1 493.  He  received  little  learn- 
ing in  his  youth,  but  early  took  to  a  ma^- 
ing  life,  and  travelled  over  all  Europe,  ^ 
several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  everywte? 
picking  up  information,  and  especially  stadr- 
ing  chemistry.  The  most  valuable  acqxria- 
tionhe  made  was  an  acquaintance  with  metaBif 
chemistry,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  carw 
thirteen  princes,  whose  cases  had  been  de- 
clared hopeless,  before  he  was  38.  He  am 
became  famed,  and  in  1526,  at  the  recommeod- 
ation  of  iEcolampadius,  was  Professor  cf 
Medicine  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  Bask, 
whence,  however,  after  two  years,  h«  «» 
ej  ected  on  the  charge  of  quackery.  He  egia 
took  to  a  wandering  life,  and  died  at  Sslzbo/f 
in  1641. 

Paracelsus  was  a  strong  Oabalist,  and  mW 
the  doctrines  of  internal  illuminatioa  s^  <^ 
emanation  from  the  Deity,  the  unite^ 
harmony  of  all  things,  the  inflnenoe  of  tttf 
stars  of  the  sublunar  world,  and  the  vitalilr 
of  the  elements. 

Faradete.    [Holt  Ghoct.] 

Paradise,  from  a  Hebrew  word  agm^* 
ing  a  park,  and  in  the  LXX  used  for  tb£ 
garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  £^« 
were  placed.  In  the  later  Jewjah.  theologT  it 
was  adopted  as  meaning  that  part  of  Hid«  m 
which  the  souls  of  the  faithful  were  pbc^ 
after  death,  and  in  this  sense  it  his  b«« 
adopted  by  the  Church,  following  oarJmi 
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words  to  the  dying  thief,  '*  To-day  thou  shalt 
be  with  Me  in  Paradise.'*  It  is  also  used  by 
St.  Paul  as  meaning  heaTen,  or  .a  part  of 
heaven. 

Paradise  or  Farvis. — A  court  of  a 
church  or  monastery  surrounded  with  cloisters. 
Aiso  the  porch  of  the  church. 

Paraaixnplui. — ^Those  who  attended  the 
bridegroom,  and  bride  on  their  wedding  day. 
The  Jews  and  Greeks  had  such  persons, 
and  in  the  Fourth  Council  of  GarthaKe  [398] 
it  was  agreed  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
should  be  conveyed  by  their  relations  or 
bridemen  to  receive  liie  priest's  blessing. 
The  term  "  paranimph  "  was  also  used  by  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  in  Paris  at  the  ceremony 
of  giving  the  de^pree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
for  the  orator  ^hoee  duty  it  was  to  make  a 
speech  in  commendation  of  those  admitted  to 
that  ' 


Paraphrase. — An  explanation  of  some 
text  in  clearer  terms,  to  elucidate  to  the 
reader  the  author  s  meaning.  Paraphrases  of 
'.he  Bible  were  made  in  very  early  times,  the 
'mt  being  the  Takoum  [q.v.],  the  Chaldaic 
Paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  by 
rarious  authors  at  different  times.  Paraphrases 
were  also  written  on  the  Prophets  and  the 
>ther  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  besides 
:he  Pentateach,  though  it  has  been  believed 
fv  fome  that  the  earliest  paraphrases  were 
abulous. 

Paraterinm.  — Ilie  prothegU,  or  credence 
able.  It  was  so  called  because  the  elements 
vere  prepared  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  out  of 
he  offerings  there  received. 

Pardose. — ^A  screen  or  railing,  either  of 
pen  work  or  dose,  for  separating  a  chapel 
rom  the  rest  of  a  church,  for  surrounding  a 
jinb,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 

Pardon. — The  act  of  forgiving  an  offender 
r  removing  the  guilt  of  sin,  that  the  punish- 
lent  due  to  it  may  not  be  inflicted.  Of  the 
itniQ  of  pardon,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Tipture  represents  it  by  various  phrases  :  "  a 
fting  up  or  taking  away,"  "  a  blotting  out  of 
n.'*  »*  an  act  of  grace,"  etc.  The  author  or 
itise  of  pardon  is  not  any  creature,  angel  or 
an.  but  Qod.  Ministers  are  said  to  remit  de<- 
amtively  but  not  authoritatively;  that  is, 
<  y  preach  and  declare  that  there  is  remission 

5in3  in  Christ,  but  they  cannot  pretend  to 
«"lvQ  men.     There  is  nothing  that  man  has, 

mn  do,  by  which  pardon  can  be  procured : 
L-alth  cannot  buy  pardon ;  human  works  can- 
>t  merit  it;  nor  can  water-baptism  wash 
^ay  sin.     It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone 

forgive;  the  first  cause  of  which  is  His 
■n  sovereign  grace  and  mercy.  The  meri- 
ions  cause  is  the  Blood  of  Christ.  Pardon 
oin  and  justification  are  considered  by  some 
the  same  thing,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
Lt  there  is  a  dose  connection;   in  many 


parts  they  agree,  and  it  is  without  doubt  that 
every  sinner  who  shall  be  found  pardoned  at 
the  Great  Day  will  likewise  be  justified ;  yet 
they  have  been  distinguished  thus :  [1]  An 
innocent  person,  when  falsely  accused  and 
acquitted,  is  justified  but  not  pardoned  ;  and 
a  criminsi  may  be  pardoned,  though  he  cannot 
be  justified  or  declared  innocent.  Pardon  is 
of  men  that  are  sinners,  and  who  remain  such, 
though  pardoned  sinners ;  but  justification  is 
a  pronouncing  persons  righteous,  as  if  they 
had  never  sinned.  [2]  Pardon  frees  from 
punishment,  but  does  not  entitle  to  everlasting 
life  ;  but  justification  does.  If  we  were  only 
pardoned,  we  should,  indeed,  escape  the  pains 
of  hell,  but  could  have  no  claim  to  the  joys 
of  heaven ;  for  these  are  more  than  the  most 
perfect  works  of  man  could  merit,  therefore 
they  must  be  what  the  Scripture  declares 
*•  the  gift  of  God."  After  all,  however,  though 
these  two  may  be  distinguished,  yet  the^  can- 
not be  separated;  snd  in  reality  one  is  not 
prior  to  the  other ;  for  he  that  is  pardoned  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  is  at  the  same  time  justified 
by  His  life. 

Pardons.    [Tndulobkces.] 

Paris,  MAirmw  OF.    [Matthsw  Paris.] 

Parish  [Gr./MiroiiUa,  <<  a  sojourning  "]. — 
The  portion  of  land  under  the  spiritual  control 
of  a  priest.  The  name  was  originally  applied 
to  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  and 
was  thence  transferred  to  the  communities  of 
Christians  dwelling  among  strangers  at  Rome 
or  elsewhere.  The  credit  of  introducing  the 
system  into  England  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Ardibishop  of  Canter- 
bury from  668  to  690,  though  others  think 
that  the  parish  is  simply  the  old  '*  township  " 
of  the  early  Teutons  [see  Green's  Sist,,  vol. 
i.  p.  81.  However  this  may  be,  Theodore 
certainly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ecde- 
siastical  parish,  by  introducing  the  princi- 
ple of  patronage  which  had  been  laid  down 
in  the  East  by  Justinian's  laws  of  541  and 
643,  according  the  rights  of  patronsge  to  the 
founders  of  churches  and  their  heirs.  The 
system  of  parishes  was  used  after  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Church  in  England  to  denote 
the  territory  governed  by  a  bishop,  and  con- 
sisting of  several  churches  or  chapels  dependent 
upon  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese.  At 
first  the  mother  churches  were  disting^uished 
from  others  by  containing  baptisteries,  in 
which  the  Sacrament  of  baptism  was  admin- 
istered at  stated  times  with  elaborate  cere- 
monial ;  the  baptismal  churches  were  each  in 
the  care  of  an  archpresbyter,  who  held  a 
position  somewhat  resembling  that  now  held 
by  a  rural  dean.  In  course  of  time,  as  the 
number  of  baptismal  churches  increased,  pres- 
byters were  appointed  to  the  charge  of  each, 
and  were  entitled  to  receive  tithes.  We  find 
that  land  was  now  divided  into  districts 
corresponding  to  "  hundreds  "  in  charge  of  the 
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prasbyten,  and  in  lai^rdivisionB  oorreepond- 
ing  to  our  counties,  in  charge  of  the  bi^ops. 
With  the  increase  of  population  came  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  numberof  churches 
and  chapels.  In  Queen  Anne*s  reig^  an  Act 
was  passed  for  building  fifty  new  churches, 
to  which  parishes  were  to  be  allotted,  in  Lon- 
don. And  occasionally  local  Acts  were  passed 
for  the  division  of  large  parishes.  But  it  was 
not  until  1818  that  the  first  Church  Building 
Act  was  made.  That  Act  provided  that  a 
parish  might  be  divided  either  into  distinct 
parishes,  or  into  districts,  or  into  ^hapelries. 
The  arrangement  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Chc&ch  Building  CoMMi88ioNSRs[q. v.].  They 
were  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  to  apply  to  the  patron  for  his  consent 
to  the  division.  The  boundaries  were  to  be 
marked  out,  and  might  be  altered  from  time 
to  time  by  Order  in  Ck>unciL  Glebe,  tithe, 
and  other  endowments  might  be  apportioned 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  patron. 
Other  Acts  were  passed  in  1831  and  in  1846. 
The  latter  provided  for  the  making  new 
parishes  through  the  agency  of  the  Ecclesiast- 
ical Commissioners,  who  are  empowered  to 
provide  for  the  stipends  of  the  new  mcumbents 
by  alienating  fees  and  other  endowments.  In 
cases  where  the  income  of  a  new  parish  is 
below  a  certain  sum,  the  advowson  may  be 
obtained  by  private  trustees  on  their  finding 
a  sufficient  sum  to  raise  the  permanent  income. 
When  a  new  parish  is  formed  out  of  an  old 
one,  the  inhabitants  for  all  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses belong  to  the  new  parish,  and  have  no 
right  to  seats  in  the  old  parish  church.  But 
they  have  a  right  to  vote  for  churchwardens 
of  the  mother  church. 

Fansli  Books. — Documents  belonging 
to  a  parish,  kept  by  the  churchwardens  or 
derk,  in  which  all  matters  relating  to  parish 
affairs 'are  recorded,  as  well  as  notices  of  ser« 
vices,  registers,  and  church  accounts. 

Parish  Clerk.— The  lowest  officer  of  the 
church,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  parish. 
The  clerks  were  formerly  really  clergymen  in 
minor  orders,  who  assisted  the  officiating 
priests,  but  are  now  laymen.  Their  duties 
are  to  lead  the  responses,  be  present  at  all 
christenings,  marriages,  and  funerals,  etc. 
They  are  generally  appointed  bj  the  minister, 
except  in  some  places  where  it  is  a  custom  for 
the  parishioners  or  churchwardens  to  appoint 
them.  After  being  appointed  they  are  licensed 
by  the  ordinary,  and  are  sworn  to  obey  the 
minister. 

Parker.  Jonir  Henrt  [b.  1806,  d.  1884]. 
— A  learned  writer  on  church  architecture,  as 
well  as  au  active  controversialist  in  ecclesiast- 
ical questions.  He  entered  into  a  discussion 
with  Lord  Selbome  as  to  the  binding  cha- 
racter of  the  Advertisbmbnts  [q.v.].  His 
manuals  of  Gothic  architecture  are  probably 
tfie  best  in  the  language. 


Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  a{  Csata- 

bury  [b.  at  Norwich,  1504 ;  d.  at  LuEibcCa, 
1575].    He  studied  at  CorpiiB  Cfaziati  Colk^e, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  made  FtHikm  k 
1527,  and  afterwards  devoted    bimsetf  ks 
some  time  to  the  study  of  Church  histarr  sad 
theology.    The  result  was  his  dadazing  hia- 
self  in  1533,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  tbe 
University,  to  have  accepted  the  Befomed 
doctrines.      He  became   Chaplain    to  Aims 
Boleyn,  Master  of  Corpus  Chzisti  College  in 
1544,  and  in  the  following  year  Vice-Chasoel- 
lor ;  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VL  be  ww 
also  presented  to  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,  bit 
lost  this  and  all  his  other  appointments  when 
Mary  became  Queen.     Her  death  took  pboe 
within  a  few  hours  of  that  of  Reginakl  Poir, 
Archbishop   of   Canterbury,    and    the   new 
Queen,  Elizabeth,  nominated  Paricer  as  Pok>*s 
successor,  moved,  no  doubt,  not  only  by  the 
sense  of   his  moderation  between    ezberae 
parties,  but  also  by  the  remembranoe  of  th& 
relation  in  which  he  had  stood  to  hsr  moths. 
His  consecration,  which  took  pUoe  on  Dec 
17th,  1559,  became  the  subject  of  a  string 
fable,  known  as  the  Nao*s  Hsad  CoirsacBA- 
TioN,  which  was  an  invention  of  the  Romas- 
ists,  set  forth  for  the  purpose  of  discreditisfr 
his  consecration,  and  thereby    inviUdsiiag 
the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England     Us 
story  has  long  since  been  abundantly  refuted, 
and  has  been  given  up  by  the  beet  aothOTi- 
ties  among  the  Romanists ;  it  was  as  foUovs : 
— The  Queen  issued  her  warranty  directed  to 
the  Bishop  of  Uandaff;  to  Dr.  Soory,  elaci 
of  Hereford ;  Dr.  Barlow,  elect  of  Chiches- 
ter ;  Dr.  Coverdale,  elect  of  Exeter ;  and  to 
Dr.   Hodgkins,  Suffragan  of   Bedford.    AD 
these  persons  met  at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavent, 
in  Cheapside,  where  it  was  usual  for  the  Dean 
of  the  Arches,  and  the  civilians,  to  reCrtsb 
themselves  after  the  confirmation  of  a  bi^p 
in  Bow  Church  ;  and  there  Keale,  who  w 
Chaplain  to  Bonner,  peeped  through  a  hole  ia 
the  door,  and  saw  all  the  other  Bishops  im- 
portuning Llandaff,  who  had  been  dissuaded 
by  Bonner  from  assisting  in  this  oonsecndca. 
As  he  obstinately  refused  their  rsquest,  I)r. 
Soory  bid  the  rest  kneel  down,  and,  Uyisf 
the  Bible  on  each  of   their  shoulden  sod 
heads,  he  pronounced  the  words,  "Take  tboa 
authority,  etc.,"  and  so  they  all  stood  up 
bishops.    The  Romanists  asserted  that  the  en- 
secration  was  irregular,  both  as  to  the  pbce 
where  it  was  performed  and  as  to  the  maxmer 
of  doing  it ;  they  also  objected  that  three  oat 
of  the  four  bishops  present  were  only  bishop* 
elect,  and  that  the  other  was  a  soffxagiiL 
The  story  could  not  have  been  invented  tiS 
after  the  Qneen*s  reign,  for,  had  it  been  true, 
doubtless  some  of  the  writers  of  the  tiine 
would  have  noticed  it.    Bishop  Buroei  <^ 
covered  the  falsity  of   the  story  from  » 
original  manuscript  attached  to  I^arkec'i  i^ 
gisters,  showing  that  the  consecntiQii  took 
place  in  LambeUi  Palace  Chapel,  on  Sunday, 
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Dec.  17th,  1559,  where  Dr.  Parker  came  at 
five  o*dock  in  the  morning,  in  a  scarlet  gown 
and  hoodf  attended  by  the  said  four  bishops, 
and  h'gbted  by  four  torches,  and  there,  after 
prayers,  Dr.  Scory  preached,  and  then  the 
other  bishops  presented  the  Archbishop  to  him, 
and  the  manoate  for  his  consecration  being 
read  by  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  and  he  having 
taken  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  according  to  the 
form  of  consecration  then  lately  published,  all 
the  four  bishops  laid  their  hands  on  his  head 
and  said,  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc. 
Several  other  clergy  were  also  present. 

The  arduous  duty  fell  to  him  of  reconciling 
the  conflicting  elements  in  the  Church,  a  duty 
which  the  Queen's  capricious  nature  rendered 
all  the  more  difficult.  Under  him  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  carried  into  execution,  and  he 
wrote  the  Advfktisembnts  [q.v.],  regulating 
the  subjects  of  the  clergy's  sermons,  under 
Elizabeth's  directions.  Arc^hbishop  Parker  did 
much  to  promote  the  study  of  antiquities  by 
foonding  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  rescuing 
from  the  ruins  of  the  monasteries  many  valu- 
able records,  with  which  he  enriched  the 
libraries  of  Corpus  Chidsti  and  other  colleges 
at  Oxford.  He  also  published  the  C*hronicles 
of  Matthew  Paris,  Thomas  Walsingham,  and 
others.  He  was  buried  in  Lambeth  Chapel. 
The  Puritans,  who  declared  that  by  enforcing 
oniformity  he  promoted  schism  in  the 
Church,  dragged  his  bones  from  the  grave, 
and  threw  them  on  a  dung-hill.  They  were 
replaced  in  the  Chapel  after  the  Restoration, 
and  a  small  stone  covers  them,  on  which  is 
inscribed:  Tandem  hie  requieteit  corpus  Mattel 
Farktr,  Arcku 

Parker,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was 
bom  at  Northampton  in  1640,  and  educated  at 
VTjidham  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed 
to  Trinitv.  In  1665  he  became  a  F.R.S.,  and 
published  Tentamina,  Fhysieo  -  Theologiea  de 
Iko^  which  so  pleased  Archbishop  Sheldon 
that  he  nuide  him  one  of  his  Chaplams  [1667]» 
and  preferred  him  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Can- 
terborv  [16  70 J,  and  to  a  prebendal  stadl  in  that 
Cathedral  [1672].  In  1 686  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Oxfoid,  and  afterwards  made  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College  by  James  II.  He 
died  in  March,  1687.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  he  was  a  Romanist. 

Bishop  Parker  was  a  good  scholar,  and  wrote 
on  several  subjects.  Among  his  works  are 
Cen»ure  of  the  FlaUmie  PhiloBophy,  The  Nature 
and  Extent  of  Divine  Goodness,  A  Defence  of 
BccUsiastieal  Polity  against  Dr.  Owen,  A  Vindi- 
cation of  Bishop  Bramhall  from  the  Fanatical 
Charge  of  Fopery,  The  Case  of  the  Church  of 
Ingland  Stated,  Feligion  and  Loyalty,  etc. 

Parker,  Thbodore,  American  Unitarian 
r^  1810,  6.  18601.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Unitarian  faith  oy  his  parents,  who  were 
pious  middle-class  persons,  and  they  intended 
him  for  the  ministry  of  their  communion. 
He  worked  intensely,  graduated  at  the  Divinity 


School  at  Harvard  with  high  honours,  and 
became  minister  of  a  church  at  Boston.  His 
Unitarian  brethren  soon  found  that  he  was 
leaving  the  conservative  line  of  such  men  as 
Channing,  and  was  being  moved  along  in  the 
direction  of  freethought,  and  they  drew  apart 
from  him.  This  grew  to  an  open  breach  when, 
in  1841,  he  published  a  sermon  in  which  he 
treated  the  Gospel  miracles  as  either  myths  or 
exaggerations.  The  result  of  the  controversy 
which  arose  was  that  he  left  the  Unitarian 
body  with  a  large  following,  who  established 
themselves  under  him  as  an  independent 
cong^gation  [1 845] .  His  oongregutions  were 
krge,  and  his  influence,  from  his  manifest 
zeal  for  philanthropy  and  social  reforms, 
was  very  wide.  His  testimony  against  slav- 
ery had  great  power  in  its  abolition.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer,  and  his  sermons  are 
devout,  earnest,  and  thoughtful.  His  works, 
comprising,  besides  these  and  other  discourses, 
reviews,  criticisms,  and  speeches,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  in  twelve  volumes,  186^ 
1865.  He  also  pubUshed  a  trazuilation  of  De 
Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
His  health  failing,  he  came  to  Europe  for 
change,  but  died  at  Florence. 

Parker's  position  with  respect  to  the  Bible 
miracles,  as  indicated  in  his  works,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  deny  them.  "Non-proven"  would 
perhaps  express  his  view:  they  are  im- 
probable, and  the  evidence  insnfiBcient,  but 
cannot  be  called  impossible.  The  truth  of 
Christ's  moral  teaching,  nay,  even  His  Divinity, 
in  a  sense  unapproached  by  any  other  human 
personality,  were  evidenced  by  the  sanctity  of 
His  life.  Legends  gradually  g^w  round  the 
beauty  of  His  figure  in  the  history ;  these  being 
dropped,  a  true  biography  remains.  Parker's 
faith  in  a  personal  God  who  governs  the 
soul  and  the  daily  life  of  man,  to  whom  prayer 
can  be  made,  and  who  will  answer  it,  seems 
not  to  have  wavered.  His  private  papers 
contain  many  direct  and  most  earnest  petitions 
to  God,  The  Bible,  according  to  him,  is 
inspired,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  revelation,  but 
as  calling  forth  in  man  the  latent  inspiration 
which  is  in  him,  and  leading  him  to  discern 
the  truth  which  is  given  to  every  man,  but 
which,  bat  for  such  quickening,  lies  hidden. 

Parkhurstv  John,  Biblical  Lexico- 
grapher [A.  1728,  rf.  1797],  bom  at  Catesby 
Abbey,  Northamptonshire,  died  at  Epsom. 
He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
soon  retired  on  his  means,  and  betook  himself 
to  Biblical  study.  He  first  published  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon  without  Points  [1762],  and 
followed  it  by  his  Greek  Lexicon  in  1769. 
He  was  a  partisan  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
school,  and  this  largely  affected  the  value  of 
his  work.  The  peculiar  opinions  of  that 
school  led  him  to  attach  great  value  to  etymo- 
logical researches,  and  his  own  in  the  Greek 
are  in  the  highest  degree  fanciful.  But  in 
spite  of  their  faults,  the  learning  and  industry 
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of  Parkhurst,  no  less  than  his  piety,  gave  a 
real  value  to  his  books,  and  the  edition  revised 
by  the  late  Uug^h  J.  Rose,  and  first  published 
in  1829,  is  a  book  of  enduring  worth,  though 
other  works  have  largely  superseded  it. 

Farochial  Boards  have  been  put  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  needs  of  Church  Keform. 
One  scheme,  that  of.  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  as 
spokesman  of  the  Church  Reform  Union,  was 
to  leave  each  parish  to  choose  its  board — all 
ratepayers  having  a  vote— which  should  regu- 
late the  hours  of  service,  the  ritual,  and  the 
choice  of  hymn-books,  all  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Bishop.  Another  recommendation  was 
that  the  Board  should  consist  of  conununic- 
ants  only.  The  Committee  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  on  the  subject  reported 
as  follows : — 

"  While  we  give  full  weight  to  the  desire 
that  has  been  expressed  for  the  admission  of 
the  faithful  laity  of  the  Church,  of  all  classes, 
to  a  substantial  share  in  the  control  of  Church 
affairs,  we  still  feel  that  we  require  to  Ije  more 
fully  informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
deemed  to  be  desirable  that  the  laity  should 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  We  look  for  valuable  informa- 
tion and  assistance  in  this,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, from  the  newly-constituted  House  of 
Laymen. 

**  Meanwhile  we  recommend  the  formation 
of  voluntary  parochial  boards  or  councils, 
which,  we  are  all  well  aware,  have  been  re- 
commended in  many  dioceses,  and  have  been  in 
operation  in  man^  parishes.  It  is  otherwise 
as  regards  parochial  boards  or  councils  with 
defined  statutory  powers.  The  formation  of 
these  we  cannot,  as  at  present  advised,  recom- 
mend, until  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
to  be  founded  shall  have  been  fully  considered 
by  the  Synods  of  the  Church,  and  shall  have 
received  their  general  approval. 

**  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  paro- 
chial boards,  however  constituted,  can  only 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  a  still 
further  development  of  oonaliar  Church  gov- 
ernment. But  this  development  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  degrees,  and  by  the  steady 
progress  of  organised  growth," 

Farochiale.— Abook  of  occasional  offices 
for  parish  priests. 

Farsees. — Farseeism  was  the  religion  of 
Iran  or  Persia.  Its  origin  is  wrapped  in 
obscurity;  even  the  date  of  Zoroaster,  or 
Zarathustra,  is  fixed  variously  between  603 
or  600  B.C.  and  1200  B.c.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  probably  were  formed  2,000  years 
B.O.,  whilst  Persians  and  Hindoos  were  still 
one  nation,  and  before  the  Veda  existed,  which 
is  generally  fixed  at  1,500  years  b.c.  The 
first  historic  record  is  found  in  the  arrow-head 
inscriptions  of  about  516  b.c,  in  which  Darius 
Hystaspes  figures  as  a  disciple  of  the  prophet, 
and  ascribes  his  victories  to  Ormuzd.  At  the 
present  time  there  iA  but  a  small  congregation 


of  Parsees  living  in  Tezd  and  Kirmas,  the 
rest  have  emigrated.  There  are  many  p.<s:ft 
of  similarity  to  be  found  in  the  Jewf  ul 
Parsees:  both  are  monotbeists,  both  txc 
exiles,  and  both  are  followers  of  an  aDdcftt 
sacred  law. 

The  book  which  contains  their  creed  is 
called  Avetta^  which  comes  from  the  aaice 
root  as  Vtda — ru^,  '*  to  know,*'  and  thus  mroLS 
"  law  and  revelation.*'  It  is  sometimtt  im- 
properly called  Zend'Awtta;  stMd  means  a 
**  commentary  **  or  **  glossary,"  which  aoooD- 
panied  each  part  of  the  book  as  a  hel^  u>  the 
understanding.  The  Avesta  waa  not  the  wert 
of  only  one  man  or  time ;  some  of  it  is  caid  to 
date  back  to  between  the  seventh  and  foonh 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  some  as  late  as  tb** 
fourth  century  after.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Tatna,  which  includes  five  ^diktu,  or  bynma, 
written  in  a  dialect  resembling  Yedic  Sanscrit 
and  probably  very  ancient;  the  Vmdidid, 
which  means  "  given  against  the  demons,"  axii 
contains  the  laws;  Uie  Vitparttd^  meaiuDg 
"  chiefs,"  a  collection  of  prayers;  and  other 
sections  withspecial  prayers.  The Avestao  doc- 
trine came  to  Persia  through  Media  by  the  JV«p 
— some  of  that  race  who  were  the  first  Gcntuei 
to  worship  the  infant  Saviour.  It  became 
the  ruling  religion  of  Persia  in  ▲.».  226  under 
Ardeshir,  the  first  Saasanide  monarch,  and  it 
remained  so  till  642,  when  the  Persian  king- 
dom came  to  an  end.  Then  many  Persitns 
accepted  the  Koran;  yet  a  small  remnaat 
remained,  and  were  the  progeniton  of  the 
modem  community  of  Indian  Parsees.  Soma 
went  to  India,  in  716,  and  settled  in  the 
northern  part. 

Besides  being  monotheistic,  Parseeism  ii 
dualistic.  It  teaches  the  existence  of  tvo 
principles,  always  at  war  with  each  other- 
light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil— under  the 
names  •  of  Ormuzd  or  Ahttra-Maxda,  and 
Ah&iman.  These  two  were  supposed  to  he 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  univene  with 
immense  space  separating  them,  till,  each 
becoming  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  other. 
a  fierce  war  was  waged  between  them.  Onnuai 
commenced  creating  spirits  suitable  to  his 
purposes  against  his  enemy,  and  then  Ahnman 
created  evil  spirits  to  counteract  their  in- 
fluence. Ormuzd  next  made  the  stars  and 
planets,  and  when  the  earth  was  fimsbed  he 
placed  it  between  himself  and  Ahriman:  bat 
the  latter  bored  a  hole  through  the  earth  and 
placed  some  of  his  bad  spirits  on  ii  Hence- 
forth the  earth  became  the  arena  of  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil.  Zoroaster 
was  then  created  by  Ormnsd  to  oppose 
Ahriman.  The  struggle  is  to  last  for  12.000 
years.  Each  man  is  to  live  his  allotted  time 
on  the  earth,  there  to  determine  his  oltimate 
happiness ;  for  the  Parsee  believes  in  the  rerar- 
rection  of  the  dead,  and  in  a  btate  of  final 
blessedness.  Fifty-seven  rears  before  the  end 
of  the  world — which  is  to  be  brought  about  by 
collision    with  a  comet-— Sdflhyan%  of  the 
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direct  seed  of  Zoroaster,  will  appear,  and 
prepare  thm  dead  for  the  new  life  to  begin. 
Thensiiinersaretobepurifiedtojoiuthe  blessed 
by  living  three  days  in  molten  lead.  Ahriman 
is  to  vanish  for  ever. 

The  Parsees  are  worshippers  of  fire ;  their 
eacred  altar-fire  is  never  allowed  to  go  out, 
and  is  fed  chiefly  with  saudal-wood ;  their 
domestic  fire  is  also  sacred.  They  never 
smoke,  and  are  very  particular  about  bodily 
defilement:  contact  with  a  dead  body  is  the 
gretttest  source  of  defilement,  and  needs 
ipecial  forms  of  purification.  Their  corpses 
are  ejcpoeed  to  be  the  food  of  yultures  on  a 
dakhma,  or  "tower  of  silence,"  and  then  the 
bones  only  fall  into  a  pit  below ;  to  inter  a 
corpse  is  punishable  by  death.  The  priest- 
hood was  formerly  confined  to  one  family, 
but  is  not  now  so  limited.  Their  service  is 
divided  thus:  first,  hymns  and  offering  of 
sacrifices,  which  consist  of  small  cakes  and 
k<ma^  the  juice  of  a  plant  said  to  be  very 
eifectoal  against  evil  spirits ;  secondly,  hymns, 
and  reading  of  parts  of  the  Yendtd&d  ;  and 
then  of  hymns  and  prayers.  The  young 
Pamee  becomes  a  member  of  the  congregation 
at  the  age  of  seven,  when,  with  sundry  cere- 
monies,  he  or  she  is  invested  with  a  wooUen 
cord,  called  a  kutti,  or  sacred  girdle,  which  is 
always  worn,  and  implies  irrevocable  con- 
secration to  the  faith  of  Zoroaster.  Marriage 
ia  looked  on  as  a  very  sacred  tie,  and  is  con- 
tracted between  persons  of  the  nearest 
kindred.  The  Parsees  never  make  converts. 
They  hare  tnmslated  the  Yendid&d  into  the 
dialect  Gujernti,  which,  since  their  settlement 
in  India,  has  been  their  mother  tongue. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  the  Parsees 
have  been  the  middle-men  in  India  between 
Knglish,  French,  and  other  European  nations 
and  their  native  customers.  In  1881,  of  100,000 
worshippers  of  Zoroaster,  one  half  were  found 
to  be  in  Bombay,  which  largely  owes  its  pros- 
perity to  them.  They  are  great  promoters  of 
education,  and  have  English  taught  in  all 
their  schools ;  they  have  done  mudi  towards 
female  enfranchisconent.  They  are  extremely 
charitable,  and  very  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown. 

In  1771  Anquetil  Duperron  published  a 
French  translation  of  the  Avesta,  and  Pro- 
lessor  Max  Mizller  has  edited  the  translation 
in  The  Saered  Book$  of  the  East. 

Parson  [£romLat.jp^»on0]. — The  incum- 
bent of  a  parish  church.  So  called  because  he 
represents  the  church  and  parish,  and  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  is  the  chief  person  thereof.  In 
any  action  touching  the  same  he  would  be 
the  person  to  sue  or  be  sued. 

Parsonage. — Strictly  speaking  a  parish 
church,  with  tne  house  and  land  belonging  to 
it;  but  generally  used  to  denote  the  house 
appointed  for  the  residence  of  the  incumbent, 
and  belonging  to  the  church.  The  residences 
of  the  clergy  have  gone  through  many  changes, 


undoubtedly,  beforo  attaining  their  present 
substantially  equal  character.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  many  churohes  were  served  from  neigh- 
boiiring  monasteries ;  in  such  case  the  priest 
walked  over  each  day,  entered  the  chancel  by 
the  priest*s  door,  took  the  vestments,  books, 
vessehi,  etc.,  out  of  the  aumbries,  and  having 
robed  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation, began  the  service.  If  the  dis- 
tance was  greater,  he  passed  the  night  in  the 
church,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  morning 
service.  The  "parvis,"  or  room  over  the 
porch,  which  is  found  so  often  in  old  churches, 
was  fitted  as  a  priest^s  chamber.  Sometimes 
he  had  a  lodging  in  the  tower,  and  occasion- 
ally the  room  which  was  so  used  is  found  in 
old  churches  with  its  fireplace  still  remaining. 
In  this  Parson's  Boom  were  generally  stor^ 
the  records  of  the  manorial  courts — documents 
of  no  small  impoitance,  inasmuch  as  they  in- 
cluded evidence  of  land  transfers;  the  only 
evidence  indeed  forthcoming  in  a  simple  state 
of  society,  when  elaborate  conveyancing  was 
unknown. 

In  consequence  of  the  clergy  being  celibate, 
and  their  frequent  residence  within  the  ^alls 
of  the  religious  houses,  very  few  specimens  in- 
deed remain  of  medisaval  parsonages.  Those 
that  still  exist  have  been  so  altered  that 
nothing  can  be  known  accurately  about  their 
original  character.  In  all  cases  they  were,  no 
doubt,  small  and  lowly.  The  wealth  of  the 
Church  was  stoied  in  the  monasteries.  And 
yet  the  parson  was  styled  **Sir."  In  the 
parish  church  of  Margate  are  brasses  of  two 
priests  of  the  fifteenth  century  ^ho  are  styled 
"  Sir  Thomas  Smyth  "  and  "  Sir  lliomas  Car- 
dyff . "  That  the  country  priests  were  poor  and 
lowly  appears  from  Chaucer's  account  of  the 
Parson  in  his  "  Prologue,"  and  in  the  town  we 
have  just  named  records  show  that  the  parson 
of  the  parish  church  held  a  much  lower  social 
position  than  the  **  Prior  of  iSalmestone,"  a 
rcligious  house  within  the  parish.  Some 
medisBval  paxsonages  in  the  border  counties 
were  constructed  with  walls  suitable  for  the 
enclosure  of  cattle,  and  intended  for  them  to 
be  driven  into  on  the  outbreak  of  one  of  the 
frequent  border  frays. 

For  some  time  after  the  Reformation  the 
parsonages  seem  to  have  been  still  humble 
dwellings.  The  vicious  habit  of  non-rcsidence 
did  not  tend  to  improve  them.  The  pluralibt 
roctors  who  lived  at  their  canonries  or  in  their 
fattest  parsonages,  and  left  the  lest  to  their 
poor  curates,  could  not  but  conti-ibute  to  tho 
depression  of  the  social  condition  of  the  clergy 
as  a  body.  Lord  Macaulay's  famous  descrip- 
tion of  the  '*  Levites"  of  the  days  of  Charles  U. 
is,  no  doubt,  an  exaggeration  li  applied  to  the 
whole  body.  There  was  no  lack  of  learning 
as  well  as  of  moral  worth  even  in  the  darkest 
days,  but  as  a  rule  it  would  seem  that  the  re- 
sident clergy  were  of  humble  rank  and  man- 
ners. Gk)ldsmith*8  Viear  of  Wakefield  is  very 
popular  with  us  all    And  if  it  be  objected  to 
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him  on  one  band  that  he  is  far  behind  his  suc- 
cessorB  of  these  days  in  social  condition,  it 
may  be  said  on  the  other  that  he  is  of  simpler 
tastes.  Just  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of^ 
the  country  gentry  or  the  country  ^opkeepers. 
We  have  aJI  moved  on  since  the  days  of  Dr. 
Primrose.  What  may  be  regarded  as  still 
more  remarkable  is  that  all  through  the  charm- 
ing story  there  is  not  a  hint  anywhere  of  any 
sort  of  parochial  ministration.  The  country 
parsonage  has  certainly  become  more  of  a 
parish  rendezvous  since  then.  Even  down  to 
the  present  century  it  was  considered  out  of  the 
question  that  a  clergyman  of  good  family  should 
Uve  among  his  people.  The  law  of  the  present 
day  requires  residence;  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy  are  more  equalised,  and  a  far  larger 
number  have  a  competence.  The  Ecclesiast- 
ical Ciommissioners  have  done  much  to  pro- 
vide residences  by  making  grants  from  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

FarsoxiSv  Rev.    [Pbbsons.] 

Faridal  Indiilgexice.  in  the  Boman 
Church,  is  the  remission  of  only  a  part  of 
the  punishment  due  to  forgiven  sins.  An 
indulgence  grantod  as  plenary  will,  if  there 
be  an  obstacle  to  its  full  effect,  be  only  par- 
tially obtained.  [Indulgences;  Plenaut 
Indulgences.] 

FartibTiSy  Bishops  in. — ^A  title  given  to 
bishops  holding  foreign  titles,  who  have  been 
employed  on  special  duties  in  Ekigland. 
Sometimes  they  served  monasteries  which 
were  exempt  from  diocesan  jurisdiction,  some- 
times they  were  consecrated  for  the  help  of 
infirm  diocesans.  Cnut,  and  his  successors, 
introduced  Danish  bishops  for  their  own 
countrymen.  Bishop  Stubbs  gives  a  list  of 
not  less  than  sixty-two  Irish  bishops  who 
acted  as  suffragans  of  English  dioceses. 
There  are  bishops  named  in  the  same  learned 
and  valuable  work  as  assisting  at  English 
consecrations  and  exercising  other  functions, 
of  Damascus,  of  Laodicea,  of  Corbavia  (in 
Dalmatia),  of  Sardis,  of  Scutariy  of  Nazareth, 
etc.,  etc.  [Stubbs*s  Registrum,  pp.  142-149.1 
During  the  great  Papal  Schism  the  rival 
parties  had  bishops,  and  some  of  these  occur 
m  the  records  of  episcopal  work  in  England. 
After  the  Reformation  it  became  unlawful 
for  any  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  hold  any 
English  territorial  title,  and  consequently 
these  prelates  became  "  bishops  in  partibus.** 
Thus  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  had  charge  of 
London,  etc.,  was  known  as  "  Bishop  of  Meli- 
potamus  in  partibus  infidelinm.**  The  event 
known  as  the  Papal  A^rgression  in  1850  was 
the  reconstitution  of  England  by  the  Pope 
into  new  sees,  when  Dr.  Wiseman  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Westminster.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was  passed,  making 
it  penal  to  use  this  title,  but  it  has  since  been 
repealed,  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  bishops 
are  no  longer  called  bishops  in  partibus. 


Farticiilar  Baptists.    [Baptoti.] 

Fasagiaas. — A  sect  which  appeansi  h 
Louibardy  towards  the  close  of  the  t^fbta 
century,  and  which  grew  out  of  a  mixtaiv  J. 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Tliey  continuied  to 
observe  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  Law  ex^i^X 
the  sacrifices,  and  denied  the  equality  of  Wc 
Tiinity.  They  were  also  somettines  called 
Circumeisi.  The  name  "  paaagians ''  Ir  derivied 
either  from  panagierit  "birds  of  passage," 
from  the  wandering  life  they  led ;  or  h^m 
pMogiunif  "journey,**  a  word  which  was  often 
used  to  designate  pilgrimagee  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  more  particularly  the  Cmsadea. 

Fascal*  Blaise  \b.  1623,  d.  16621,  bom 
at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  the  son  of  S^epboi 
Pascal,  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family.  His 
father  had  four  children,  of  whom  only  Blaise 
and  two  sisters  grew  to  maturity.  One  eigt<3- 
survived  to  write  her  brother's  life,  the  other 
took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  Port  Koj&L 
llieir  mother  dying  in  1626,  Stej^n  Vwxl 
gave  up  his  oflices  in  Auveiigne  and  went 
to  live  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  his  time 
in  carefully  educating  his  children.  It  was  t 
time  of  much  fermentation  of  thought,  the 
time  of  transition  from  the  old  philosophy  t« 
the  new.  Bacon  died  the  same  year  as  yotmg 
Pascal's  mother.  His  Novum  Orgmmm,  pub- 
lished six  years  before,  was  no  leas  than  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  science.  Mathematia 
and  natural  philosophy  were  cultivated  in 
Italy,  England,  and  France.  Stephen  PsMal 
became  a  geometrician,  and  cultivated  the 
society  of  &b  ablest  men  in  Parisian  soc^tr ; 
they  met  in  each  other's  houses,  and  opened 
correspondence  with  other  phiioeophers,  and 
kept  abreast  of  all  discoveries  which  w<« 
being  made  in  physics.  This  was  the  origin  d 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1666. 

Young  Pascal  used  to  attend  these  con- 
ferences, and  to  listen  eagerly.  When  only 
eleven  years  old  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  soundi, 
in  which  he  sought  to  explain  why  a  plate 
struck  with  a  knife  gives  forth  a  sound  »bich 
a  touch  of  the  hand  fatope.  His  fathear  feared 
that  this  taste  might  interfere  with  his  stody 
of  languages,  and  decided  that  mathem&tioi 
should  not  form  the  subject  of  converaitic«i 
when  his  friends  came.  Blaise  was  in  each 
grief  that  his  father  promised  him  that  afltf 
he  had  learned  Greek  and  Latin  he  iroiild 
teach  him  geometry,  telling  him  genenEy 
that  it  comprised  the  measurement  of  Mi«. 
in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  Uagfct 
him  to  make  them  in  a  just  and  pretax 
manner.  Meditating  on  these  definitions  m 
boy,  by  comparing  tiie  position  of  lines,  tnd 
inventing  a  nomenclature  of  his  own.  f<v  he 
knew  not  the  names  of  the  fignres  which  he 
secretly  drew  on  the  floor,  arrivpd  at  maty 
truths  enunciated  by  Eudid.  One  day  his 
father  surprised  him  just  as  he  had,  by  to 
unaided  study,  arrived  at  the  discovery  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
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two  right  angles.  In  delight  he  resolved  to 
throw  no  more  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  gave 
him  a  Endid,  which  he  very  soon  mastered, 
and  was  recognised  as  a  worthy  member  of 
the  GouDcil  of  tavatu.  By  the' time  he  was 
sixteen  he  had  written  a  treatise  on  conic 
sections,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
great  Des  Cartes,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
he  continued  to  make  astonishing  progress. 

But  about  the  year  1647,  while  living  at 
Kouen,  whither  his  father  had  removed  six 
years  before,  Pascal  began  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  religious  anxieties.  He  felt  that 
intellectual  pursuits  did  not  satisfy  his  soul's 
needs,  that  without  communion  with  the 
Infinite  the  soul  cannot  find  peace.  A  friend 
lent  him  the  works  of  Amauld  [Pokt 
Royalists],  and  from  that  time  Christianity, 
which  had  been  little  in  his  thoughts,  became 
an  intense  reality  to  him,  and  he  succeeded 
by  his  earnestness  in  converting  his  father  and 
sistcsTs  to  his  own  views  and  principles.  In 
1662  his  father  died ;  one  sister  was  already 
married,  and  the  other,  Jacqueline,  went  to 
Port  Ro3ral,  and  Pascal  returned  to  Paris. 
For  a  while  he  gave  himself  to  his  studies,  but 
his  health,  always  feeble,  quite  broke  down, 
and  his  physicians  forbade  him  to  continue 
thom.  The  result  was  that  he  gave  himself 
to  society  and  amusements,  to  the  grief  of  his 
sister  Jacqueline,  who  entreated  him  to  with* 
draw  from  the  world.  So  far  from  acquiescing 
he  was  meditating  marriage,  when  a  narrow 
e«cape  from  being  hurled  into  the  Seine  from 
a  runaway  carriage  was  accepted  by  him  as  a 
warning  to  turn  from  the  woild.  From  that 
time  he  sought  the  close  friendship  of  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Port 
Royal,  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  The 
publication  in  1656,  by  Amauld,  of  two 
letters  in  favour  of  Jansen  [Jansenists]  in- 
creased the  rage  of  the  Jesuits  against  him, 
an<l  they  moved  for  his  expulsion  from  the. 
Sorbonne.  While  the  case  whs  pending 
Pascal  wrote  the  first  of  his  Provincial  Letters 
in  his  friend*  s  defence.  It  was  so  well 
received  that  he  wrote  the  rest,  eighteen  in 
all.  Their  popularity  was  amazing;  full  of 
wit  and  irony,  yet  of  reverence  and  eloquence, 
Voltaire  said  of  them,  **  They  are  models  of 
eloquence  and  pleasantry.  The  best  comedies 
of  Moliere  have  not  more  fun,  Bossuet  is  not 
more  sublime.** 

This  was  PascaFs  last  complete  work.  He 
meditated  an  apologetic  treatise  on  Chris- 
tianity, but  his  physical  sufferings  were  so 
agonising  that  he  was  only  able  to  jot  down 
from  time  to  time  on  separate  pieces  of  paper 
thoughts  which  he  intended  to  elaborate. 
But  excruciating  headaches,  borne  with  beauti- 
ful patience,  prevented  his  going  further. 
From  the  sge  of  eighteen  he  had  never  been 
a  day  without  suiferins:,  yet  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  a  first-rate  mathematician,  and 
had  written  his  brilliant  Provincial  Letien 
before  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 


Seven  years  after  his  death  his  jotted  notes 
were  published  under  the  title  of  ThwghtM, 

Fasolial  Controrersies  {OT.pascha, 
"passover*'J. — These  were  controversies  which 
arose  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  on  the 
question  of  the  proper  date  for  keeping  Easter. 
The  term  "pascha**  was  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church  applied  to  the  anniversary  of 
our  Saviour's  death  [cf.  1  Cor.  v.  71  After 
a  time  Easter  became  included  in  this  term, 
but  at  length  the  "  pascha,**  as  an  ecclesiastical 
term,  was  confined  to  Easter  alone,  Qood 
Friday  being  excluded.  The  Churches  in  Asia 
Minor  used  to  celebrate  the  Paschal  Supper, 
or  anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  month  of  Nisan,  the  date  of  the 
Jewish  Passover;  and  three  days  later  thej 
kept  Easter,  regardless  of  what  day  of  the 
week  it  fell  upon.  The  practice  of  Home, 
and  of  the  majority  of  tlie  Churches,  was 
always  to  keep  Easter  on  the  Sunday,  and 
the  Paschal  Supper  on  its  eve.  The  former 
custom—- called  the  "  quartodeciman,"  from 
its  being  kept  on  the  fourteenth  day — was 
claimed  as  derived  from  St.  John  and  St. 
Philip  ;  the  latter  from  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  About  the  year  168  Polycarp,  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  visited  Anicetus,  Bishop  of 
Home,  and  discussed  this  question  with 
him  in  a  friendly  spirit ;  the  result  was  that 
it' was  agreed  that  a  difference  of  practice  was 
allowable  on  this  point.  But  about  the 
year  196,  Victor,  Bishop  of  Home,  sought  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  practice,  by  threaten- 
ing to  cut  off  communion  with  the  Asiatio 
Churches  unless  they  submitted  to  the  West- 
em  custom.  His  efforts,  however,  were 
doomed  to  failure.  Poly  crates.  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  writing  on  behidf  of  the  Asiatics, 
refused  to  yield  to  Victor,  and  when  the  latter 
sought  to  cut  off  so  large  a  body  of  people 
from  Christian  communion  he  was  opposed 
by  many  Western  bishops,  among  others  by 
IrensBus,  Bishop  of  Lyons.  In  314  the  Council 
of  Aries  decreed  that  Easter  should  in  all 
places  be  kept  **  on  one  day,  and  at  one  time ;  " 
but  the  Council  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
East,  and  therefore  did  not  affect  the  Asiatics. 
But  in  the  Council  of  Nicsea  the  bishops  from 
Asia  Minor  consented  to  conform  to  the 
Western  and  more  general  custom  of  keeping 
Easter;  and  although  individual  congr»)ga- 
tions  resisted  this  surrender,  yet  the  contro- 
versy was  then  at  an  end,  and  by  the  sixth 
century  all  traces  of  the  Quartodecimans  had 
disappeared. 

Fasohal  Fefltival^'or  Easter,  observed 
in  commemoration  of  the  Hesurrection  of  our 
Lord,  is  regarded  as  the  chief  among  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Church.  From  primi- 
tive times  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  great 
rejoicing.  Some  ancient  writers  give  to 
Easter  Sunday  the  name  of  Dominxra  gaudii^ 
"  the  Lord's  day  of  Joy.**  Public  gam(*s  and 
shows  were    interdicted   in  order  that   the 
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lertiTal  might  be  generally  celebrated  with  re- 
joicings of  a  religiouB  character.  Easter  was 
the  most  usual  time  for  the  administration  of 
baptism;  and  while  this  was  administered 
with  peculiar  solemnity,  the  other  oflSces 
and  ntes  of  the  Church  were  celebrated 
with  special  manifestations  of  joyfulness  and 
praise.  The  general  joy  was  further  increased 
by  the  custom  of  releasing  from  prison  all 
except  the  worst  offenders,  and  also  by  the 
choice  made  of  this  season  as  a  suitable  one 
in  which  to  give  freedom  to  slaves,  and  to  do 
epecial  acts  of  kindness  and  liberality  to  the 
poor. 

FaoMlial  ZZ.  was  the  suoceesor  in  the 
Papacy  of  Gregory  VII.  [1099;),  and  carried 
on  that  Pontiff's  warfare  against  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.,  not  with  entire  success. 
That  Emperor  died  in  1106,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Jiis  son,  Henry  V.,  who,  though  he 
was  pledged  to  support  the  Pope,  became  a 
fierce  opponent.  After  much  struggling 
Henry  was  so  far  victorious  that  he  took 
Paschal  prinoner,  forced  him  to  crown  him, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  Imperial  right  of 
investiture.  These  concessions  so  angered 
the  clergy  that  they  demanded  the  annulling 
of  the  oath,  but  Paschal  remained  faithful  to 
it.  Thereupon  several  Synods  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
Emperor.  The  latter  marched  upon  Rome, 
fearing  the  Po^  would  give  way.  Paschal 
fled  from  the  city,  and  soon  afterwards  died 
[1118]. 

Faschasins  Badbertrui.— A  oele- 
brated  divine.  His  family  name  was  Hath- 
bert,  but,  following  the  custom  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  he  added  a  Latin  to  a  bar- 
barinn  name.  He  was  bom  at  Soissons  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  was  educated 
in  the  monastery  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  same 
town.  He  received  the  tonsure  there,  but 
for  some  reason,  which  is  not  very  clear,  he 
gave  up  the  religious  for  the  secular  life.  But 
this  did  not  Inst  long.  Under  the  influence 
of  Abelard,  Abbot  of  Corbie,  he  took  full 
TOWS,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  monastery.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  instructors,  aud  spent  much  time 
in  studying  the  writings  of  the  early  Christ- 
ian Fathers.  In  822,  under  the  direction  of 
Paschasius,  a  new  monastery  was  founded,  of 
which,  on  the  death  of  Abelard  in  826,  he 
became  the  Abbot.  He  now  began  to  write. 
In  830  he  published  the  Life  of  Abelard^  his 
master  and  patron,  and  in  the  following  year 
wrote  a  tract,  teaching  a  doctrine  which  has 
since  become  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
faith  in  the  Eoman  Church — ^thatof  Transub- 
stantiation.  He  maintained  [11  that  the 
Eucharist  is  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  [21  that  no  trace  of  the  substances  of 
bread  ana  wine  remain  after  the  consecra- 
tion, [3]  that  it  is  the  same  flesh  that  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.     He  quoted  in  this  tract 


passages  from  the  writings  of  Cypriaa,  Ab- 
brose,  Augustine,  Chrysoetom,  and  levsil 
others  which  he  considered  supported  bis 
theory.  As  was  natural,  such  a  startling  dr« . 
trine  was  the  cause  of  much  and  fierce  cv«- 
troversy.  The  most  famous  of  Pkschasiw't 
opponents  was  Frudegard,  who  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  meoki 
of  Corbie.  Another  monk,  Ratram,  addreieHl 
a  long  letter  to  the  King,  Charles  the  BiiJi, 
on  the  subject,  trying  to  prove  that  the  twc- 
first  arguments  put  forth  by  Paschasias  vcre 
sound,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  agree  vith 
the  third.  Paschasius's  other  works  were  ood- 
mentaries  on  the  Lamentations  of  Jemniah, 
the  44th  Psahn,  and  on  St  Matthew*s  Gospel. 

Passaloxyiiolliteti  [from  the  GnA 
pasiaht,  **&  gAg/'  end  rynekos,  '*a  muzde**].— 
A  branch  of  the  Moktanists  [q.v.]  who  dc^ct 
spoke,  and  kept  their  fingers  constantly  npca 
their  mouths.  They  grounded  their  practice  oa 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **  Set  a  watch,  O  Loni 
before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the  door  of  mv 
lips  "  [Ps.  cxli.  31.  They  aroee  in  the  seeood 
century,  and  St.  Jerome  testifies  that  e^ien  in 
his  time  he  found  some  of  them  in  Galatia 
as  he  travelled  to  Ancyia. 

Passaily  Trratt  op. — This  was  a  funoas 
treaty  of  pacification  with  the  Protestutt, 
gained  for  them  in  1552  from  Charles  V^  ly 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony.  It  is  oonaidffed 
by  the  German  Protestants  as  the  basis  of 
their  religious  liberty.  By  the  three  fir^t 
articles  it  was  stipulated  that  Maurice  tsd 
the  confederates  should  lay  down  their  anas 
and  should  lend  their  troops  to  Ferdinand  uf 
Hungary  to  defend  him  against  the  Tozia. 
and  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hes^,  who  hid 
been  treacherously  imprisoned,  should  he  M 
at  liberty.  In  the  fourth  it  was  agreed  iiaX 
the  Rule  of  Faith  caUed  Intekim  [q.v.]  ehouid 
be  considered  as  null  and  void;  that  the  ecu* 
tending  parties  should  enjoy  the  free  aa-i 
undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,  until  a 
diet  should  be  assembled  to  determine  amic- 
ably the  present  disputes;  and  that  thi« 
religious  liberty  should  continue  always,  ifi 
case  that  it  should  be  found  impossihle  to 
come  to  an  uniformity  in  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship. Also  that  the  Imperial  Chamber  at 
Spires  should  be  open  to  the  Protestants  as  veil 
as  to  the  Catholics,  and  that  there  shoold 
always  be  a  certain '  number  of  the  Lathtaao 
persuasion  at  that  high  court. 

PaMdng-bell.~The  costom  of  UiShng  a 
bell  on  the  death  of  a  person  is  a  very  sndeBt 
one.  The  sound  of  the  bell  calls  for  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  on  behalf  of  the  dying 
person.  The  usage  is  referred  to  by  the 
Venerable  Bede,  and  is  thus  directed  by  Ouim 
67 :— "  When  any  person  is  p^tiMf  out  of 
this  life,  a  beU  shall  be  tolled,  snd  the  ramister 
shall  not  then  slack  to  do  his  last  doty.^ 
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PaMionariiis. — An  Office-book  contain- 
ing the  lections  on  the  sufierings  and  death 
uf  martjn. 

Passionists,    Thb,    or   "Congregation 

of  the  Discalced  Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy 
Cross  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
This  Order  was  founded  hj  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  who  was  bom  near  Genoa  in  1694  ;  de- 
Toted  himself  to  a  religious  life,  and  founded 
the  Order  in  1720,  with  the  sanction  of 
Monsignor  Ghutinara,  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 
In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Home  to 
obtain  the  Pope^s  sanction,  and  having  been 
detained  there  some  years,  during  which  he 
was  ordained  priest,  the  first  monastery  of 
the  new  Order  was  established  at  Monte 
ArgQDtaro  in  1737.  The  rules  of  the  society 
were  confirmed  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1741, 
and  aguin  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1769.  St. 
Paul  died  at  SS.  Giovanno  e  Paolo,  on  the 
0 eEin  Hill,  in  1775.  The  Order  spread  after 
the  founder's  death,  and  first  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  this  country  in  1842.  There  are  now 
five  Passionist  houses  in  England,  two  in  Ire- 
lind,  and  one  in  Scotland.  The  Order  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1852, 
and  they  now  have  six  houses  there. 

The  Passionists  fast  three  days  in  every 
week,  besides  Advent  and  Lent.  In  addition 
to  the  three  usual  vows  they  take  a  fourth : 
tiiat  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  keep  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful  the  memory  of  our 
Lord's  Passion.  Their  dress  is  black,  with  the 
n\me  of  Christ  printed  on  the  left  side,  and 
.1  .small  heart  suspended  from  the  neck  with 
!i  white  cross  upon  it. 

PaMion  Sunday.— The  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent ;  the  second  Sunday  before  Easter.  It 
i*  00  called  because  the  commemoration  of 
|>  ir  Lord's  Passion  begins  with  the  Gospel  for 
fhy  day.  In  the  north  of  England  it  is  fre- 
{ lontl'y  called  Carting  Sunday ^  and  celebrated 
'v  the  eating  of  paiihed  peas  or  "  carlings.'* 
\n  old  rhyme  thus  refers  to  the  Sundays  in 
-  nt  and  Easter  Day  : 
"  Till,  Mid.  Hisere 

CnAi%g,  Palm,  and  paste  {i.e.,  paBoh)egg  daj." 

fhe  List  week  in  Lent  is  popularly  known  as 
'I'wion  Week.  [Holy  Week.]  From  the 
xrhfst  times  it  has  been  observed  with  gpreater 
riclness  than  the  rest  of  the  fast.  The  whole 
•ry  of  the  Passion  is  read  in  the  lessons  for 
lis  week.  The  term  seems  to  have  been 
uicntly  applied  to  the  fortnight  before 
i"5tor,  so  that  the  Passion  week  began  with 
i-Hsion  Sunday  instead  of  with  Palm  Sunday. 
he  word  is  u^ied  in  this  larger  sense  by  the 
rancil  of  Laodicea. 

Pastoplioria.— In  the  Eastern  Church, 
lall  buildings  attached  to  churches  near  the 
It  end,  to  receive  objects  connected  vrith 
s  altar ;  in  fact,  the  same  as  the  sacristy. 
Pastor  [Lat.  ''a  shepherd "].— A  term 
iely  applied  to  members  of  all  orders  of  the 
iiistrv,  88  *' shepherds  **  of  Christ's  fiock. 
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It  was  restricted  by  Archbishop  Laud  to  the 
episcopal  (Hrder,  and  is  used  in  this  narrower 
sense  oy  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  first  Ember 
prayer,  and  in  the  first  Collect  in  the  form  for 
the  consecration  of  bishops. 

Pastorale. — A  book  of  occasional  Offices 
relating  to  confession  and  other  pastoral 
duties  of  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Home. 

Pastoral  Letter.— A  letter  written  by  a 
bishop  to  his  diocese. 

Pastoral  Staff  or  Crosier.— A  bishop's 
official  emblem.  It  is  a  long  staff  with  a 
hook  at  the  end,  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  and 
is  the  symbol  of  the  bishop's  pastoral  autho- 
rity over  his  flock.  It  is  frequently  beauti- 
fully decorated  w^ith  gold  and  jewels,  and 
sometimes  has  a  small  bamier  or  wdarium 
attached  to  the  upper  part.  It  was  formerly 
borne  by  bishops  and  abbots.  A  bishop  carried 
it  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  crook  turned  out- 
wards, to  indicate  his  authority  over  his 
diocese ;  an  abbot  in  his  right  hand,  with  the 
crook  turned  inwards,  to  signify  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  members  of  lus  house.  In  the 
Prayer  Book  of  1549  the  use  of  the  pastoral 
stajff  is  enjoined  as  follows: — "Whensoever 
the  bishop  shall  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  church,  or  execute  any  other  public 
ministration,  he  shall  have.  .  .  hi^paatoral 
$taff  in  his  hand,  or  else  borne  or  holden  by 
his  chaplain." 

Pastoral  Theology.— That  branch  of 
the  science  of  theology  which  has  reference 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  minister  with  his 
people.  In  his  study  he  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church;  in  his  pastorate  he  has  to  apply 
what  he  has  learned  to  the  varying  needs  of 
his  flock,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the 
Sacraments.  Such  work  involves,  primarily, 
visitation  of  the  sick,  pastoral  converse  and 
guidance,  teaching  in  schools,  preparation  of 
candidates  for  confirmation,  communicants' 
classes,  enlisting  lay  co>operation  and  guiding 
it,  attention  to  clubs  and  other  parochial  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  to  parish  festivals,  and 
endeavouring  to  sanctify  all  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  discharge  of  these  duties  involves  ques- 
tions concerning  which  difference  of  opinion 
is  sure  to  exist.  Thus  the  preface  of  the 
Prayer  Book  requires  the  minister  **  being  at 
home,  and  not  being  otherwise  reasonably 
hindered,"  to  say  the  morning  and  evening 

Srayers  in  church.  Now  certainly  there  can  be 
ttle  doubt  that  the  daily  service  ought  to  be 
said  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being  re- 
gularly maintained  and  fairly  attended.  Pro- 
bably few  English  towns  now  are  without  a 
daily  service  in  one  of  the  churches.  But  in 
parishes  where  the  clergyman  is  single  handed, 
it  may  fairly  be  pleaded  for  him  that  he  is 
reasonably  hindered.  When  he  has  once 
begun  he  will  be  unwilling  to  let  it  be  inter- 
rupted on  account  of  indisposition  or  absence 
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f  i-um  home,  and  thus  it  threateiu  to  be  a  strain 
on  his  health  and  a  restraint  on  his  needful 
recreation.  The  religious  teaching  in  schools 
claims  much  attention,  but  most  of  all  the 
great  increase  of  population  makes  pastoral 
work  much  heavier  than  it  was  three  centuries 
ago.  Moreover,  in  religious  families  of  the 
upper  classes  (and  the  poor  cannot  find  time 
to  leave  their  daily  labour)  family  prayers 
have  taken  the  part  of  the  Church  service,  and 
these  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  together 
the  whole  household. 

The  following  books  on  Pastoral  Theology 
may  be  recommended :  Blunt's  Duties  of 
the  Parish  Priest,  Evans's  Bishopric  of  Souls, 
Sandford's  Paroehialiaf  How's  Pastor  in  Paro- 
rAta,  and  A  Manual  of  Pastoral  VtsUation. 

Faten,  Fatena,  or  Discus.— The  plate 
or  vessel  on  which  the  consecrated  bread  of  the 
Eucharist  is  placed,  from  which  it  is  distri- 
buted to  the  communicants. 

Faterinss.— The  origin  of  the  name  is 
unknown,  but  some  suppose  it  to  oome  from 
'^pateria,"  which  signifies  in  the  Milanese 
dialect  a  popular  faction,  and  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  clergy  were  so  called  because  of 
their  popularity.  But  the  name  was  also  given 
to  a  branch  of  the  Manichseans  who  migrated 
from  Bulgaria  to  Italy  in  1046.  They  taught 
that  matter  was  essentially  evil,  condemned 
marriages,  and  set  at  nought  Church  autho- 
rity, lliey  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  FxiiFBOTi  [q.v.J.  and  are  also  identified 
with  the  Cathari  or  Puritans  who  infected 
Languedoo  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Fater  Foster.— The  Lord's  Prayer. 
These  are  the  first  two  words  of  the  Lord*8 
Prayer  in  Latin. 

Fatriareli. — ^This  title,  borrowed  from 
the  Jews,  was  originally  given  to  all  bishops. 
But,  by  the  fifth  century,  the  title  had  become 
restricted  to  the  bishops  of  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  cities  of  the  Empire,  who  exercised 
some  jurisdiction  over  the  other  metropolitans 
of  their  district.  The  term  is  first  used  in  this 
confined  sense  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
Socrates,  a.d.  440,  and  authoritatively  by  the 
(Council  of  Chalcodon,  a.d.  461.  The  Bishops 
of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  the 
heads  of  Churches  of  Apostolic  foundation, 
claimed  the  title  in  a  special  sense ;  but  with 
these  were  generally  associated  the  Bishops 
of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  the  former 
from  the  political,  and  the  latter  from  the 
religious,  importance  of  his  See.  The  powers 
of  the  patriarchs  varied  in  different  parts. 
They  presided  at  the  local  councils,  and  claimed 
the  right  of  consecrating,  and  sometimes  also 
of  nominating,  the  metropolitans  and  inferior 
bishops  of  their  province,  and,  in  fact,  exer- 
cised the  supervision  of  their  district  gene- 
rally. 

Fatriarchate.— The  district  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch. 


Fatrickf  iyr. — The  ApcMile  of  buo^l 
According  to  St.  Patrick  hiniBRlf,  who  n-a 
tions  the  fact  in  his  ConfessioHj  he  was  bora  »x 
Bonavem  of  TabemiiB,  a  locality  whidb  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  Kilpatriik.  ir 
Scotland.    Another  passage  in  the  Cw/wt* 
gives  the  date  as  close  to  the  end  of  the  fourtl 
century;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  tLr 
genuineness  of  this,  and  several  writen  pk{« 
the  birth  some  years  earlier.     His  faihfr'» 
name  was  Calpumius,  and  he  was  a  man  of  groi 
family.    His  mother's  name  was  Conchoe.1. 
who,  tradition  says,  was  a  niece  of  St  Martin  f ' 
Toun.    His  parents  were  both  Chrirtiaos.ani 
took  great  pains  with  the  education  of  tbti: 
boy,  though  at  fiirst  their  efforts  seem  to  luTe 
been  attended  with  little  result.  The  conotrv 
at  that  time  was  infested  by  brigands  Uii 
robbera,  a  gang  of  whom  carried  off  Patrick 
from  his  father's  ground  when  only  sixt^ftit 
He  was  taken  to  Ireland  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
his  master  obliging  him  to  spend  his  vhv.f 
time,  no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be,  ir. 
tending  the  cattle  on  the  mountains.    Ahe: 
enduring  terrible  hardshipe  for  six  month». 
he  succeeded  in  making  hu  escape.    He  wee: 
directly  to  the  sea  in  the  hopes  of  gettin? 
back  to  his  native  land.    He  found  a  ship,  be: 
was  not  allowed  to  go  aboard  in  coDsequecor 
of  having  no  money.     He  turned  away  II 
despair;  but,  though  heathens,  the  saikn  took 
pity  on  him  and  gave  him  a  free  yusng*- 
Three  days  after  tiiey  landed  him  m  Scot- 
land, but  at  the  extreme  north,  so  that  hr 
was  obliged  to  wander  about  for  some  tsse, 
always  in  danger  of  being  again  takes  pri- 
soner.   He  at  last  reached  home,  and  wse  \^t 
at  peace  for  a  time.     Meanwhile  he  bsd  & 
dream  in  which  he  was  told  that  he  had  bets 
chosen  as  Gk)d's  messenger  for  the  coovcraoa 
of  Ireland.     His  movements  about  thi«  tim-" 
are  uncertain,  because  the  different  writen  d 
his  life  do  not  agree  in  many  ptrticnhi^ 
Some  sav  that  he  travelled  a  great  deal  c^ 
the  Continent  before  beginning  his  niissiotUTT 
duties.     His  own  account,  however,  if  *•" 
could  be  sure  that  the  passage  is  genuine,  a.^: 
that  he  was  ordained  in  Scotland,  and  sprat 
many  years  there  in  retirement  as  the  te«t 
means  of  preparing  himself  for  his  great  ^wk. 
Probably  this  is  quite  correct.    His  parent? 
and  friends  were  greatly  opposed  to  his  tsbtr 
orders,  and  tried  by  every  means  in  ttts^ 
power  to  dissuade  him.     Some  urged  thai 
he  would  thereby  expose  himself  to  unnrc**- 
sary  dangers  frpm  the  heathen,  othen  tkit. 
owing  to  faults  committed  in  his  youth,  b 
was  unworthy  of  such  a  holy  office.    Bat  itf 
remained  true  to  the  vision  he  had  sKa. 
believing  that  he  had  a  mission  to  the  In* 
from  God.      He  found  the  whole   eowatry 
given  up  to  idolatry,  and  immediately  set  hin- 
self  earnestly  to  work.    He  was  of  a  fearie* 
disposition,  and  used  to  venture  into  the  wc^ 
wild  districts.     At  all  the  places  where  fce 
stopped  to  preach,  he  left  bdiind  oooveits  to 
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oLTiy  on  the  irork,  retummg  again  afterwards 
to  ordain  clergy  and  establiah  a  Church.  His 
1  ibooTs  were  crowned  with  greater  success  than 
he  could  have  expected.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  free  from  opposition.  His  most 
notable  opponent  was  a  Prince  of  Wales  named 
Oirotick.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
the  ajoconnte  which  are  extant,  Corotick  must 
have  invaded  Ireland  and  come  upon  Patrick 
•engaged  on  one  of  his  missionary  journeys. 
While  Patrick  was  holding  a  confirmation, 
(iorotick  attacked  the  congregation,  and  carried 
many  of  them  away  captive. 

Patrick  fixed  Ins  See  in  later  years  at 
Armagh,  which  still  ranks  as  the  metropolitan 
S»«  of  Ireland,  and  he  established  other 
bishoprics  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Ue  also  presided  over  several  councils  which 
met  to  settle  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
Some  of  the  edicts  issued  by  him  still  remain 
to  us.  He  died  at  Down  in  Ulster,  at  what 
date  is  uncertain  [492  is  the  generally  re- 
(eived  one],  having  baptised  tiie  Kings  of 
Dublin  and  Munster,  ana  converted  the  whole 
inland,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignific- 
ant pturts,  to  Christianity. 

His  CamJeMioHy  to  which  we  have  already 
made  reference,  appears  to  be  unquestionably 
a  genuine  document,  though  there  are  varia- 
tions in  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  throw 
doubt  on  particular  passages.  A  copy  kept  at 
Armagh  claims  to  be  transcribed  from  the 
onginaL  Much  controversv  surrounds  his 
teaching.  Thus,  while  the  Roman  Cathohcs 
isseri  that  he  was  a  devoted  son  of  their 
Church,  opposing  theologians  strenuously 
deny  this.  The  late  Bishop  Wordsworth  did 
»,  maintaining  that  St.  Patrick  knew  nothing 
of  Papal  authority,  of  Transubstantiation,  or 
o!  Worship  of  the  Virgin. 

Patlicky  Symon,  author  of  many  excel- 
lent works  in  practical  divinity  and  exposi- 
tory theology,  was  bom  at  Gainsborough  in 
1626.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  in 
1648.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Hall,  the 
ejected  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1661,  and  be- 
came successively  Vicar  of  Battersea  [1658], 
Kector  of  Covent  Garden  [1662],  Prebendary 
of  Westminster  Abbey  [1672],  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough [1679],  Bishop  of  Chichester  [1689], 
and  of  Ely  [1691].  He  died  in  1707.  The 
writings  which  form  the  foundation  of  Bishop 
Patrick's  fame  are  his  commentaries,  which 
appeared  from  1678-1706.  He  also  wrote 
Jleart't  Ease,  Parable  of  the  Filffrim,  ExpoH- 
tm  of  the  Ten  Ckmrnandmentn,  The  Friendly 
Mate,  The  Christian  Sacrifice,  The  Devout 
Chriitian,  The  Sacramentt,  The  Popish  Con- 
irowrsy,  etc.-  He  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
Cambridge  latitudinarians,  and  as  inclined  to 
Platonism. 

Fatrimssiaaui  [frcm  Pater  passus,  **ihe 
B^ering  Father "]. — A  name  given  to  one 
daw  among  the  monabchiaks  [q.v.j  who, 


denying  the  existence  of  any  duality  in  God, 
affinned  that  the  Father,  the  one  primary 
Principle,  must  have  suffered  on  the  cross. 
The  leader  of  the  part}*^  was  Praxeas,  who 
came,  in  the  second  century,  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  birthplace  of  Monarchianism,  as 
an  antagonist  of  Montanism.  He  went  to 
Rome,  and  induced  the  Roman  Bishop  (either 
Eleutherius  or  VictorJ  to  exconmiunicate  the 
Montanists  of  Asia  minor.  He  next  went  to 
Carthage,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Tertullian, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  against  him.  The  doc- 
trine of  Praxeas  was  one  of  those  infinite 
shades  of  distinction  which  spring  from  the 
contests  in  the  early  Church  on  that  para- 
mount doctrine  of  Christianity — the  nature  of 
Christ  and  His  relation  to  the  primal  and 
paternal  Godhead. 

Patronage. — The  right  to  present  a 
clergyman  to  a  living ;  i.e,  to  nominate  him 
to  the  bishop  for  the  purpose  of  institution. 
This  right  was  originally  confined  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese ;  but  in  the  Council  of 
Orange  rA.D.  441]  it  was  enacted  that 
one  who  Duilt  a  church  might  be  allowed 
the  presentation  to  it,  and  by  a  law  of 
Justinian  [a.d.  641]  it  was  laid  down  that 
the  founders  of  churches  and  their  heirs 
should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  nominating 
the  incumbents;  provided  always  [1]  that  a 
sufficient  maintenance  were  provided  for  the 
derk,  [2]  that  the  bishop  approved  of  the 
nominee.  The  system  soon  became  general 
throughout  the  West.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Archbishop  Theodore  [a.d. 
668>90].  Abuses,  as  was  natural,  gradually 
crept  in.  Churches  were  sometimes  built  as 
a  profitable  speculation,  the  builder  taking 
the  offerings  and  allowing  to  the  incumbent 
a  fixed  income,  while  he  appropriated  the 
surplus  to  his  own  use.  Occasionally  the 
right  of  presentation  was  divided  among 
several  heirs,  which  led  to  a  division  of  the 
living  into  a  Hke  number  of  parts,  each  held 
by  a  separate  clerk.  Frequently  the  patron 
claimed  the  right  of  introducing  or  ejecting 
a  priest  without  any  reference  to  the  bishop ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  some- 
times unreasonably  refused  to  institute  the 
patron's  nominee.  Against  such  practices, 
frequent  canons  and  laws  were  directed; 
bishops  were  prohibited  from  consecrating 
churches  built  for  profit;  the  partition  of 
livings  was  put  a  stop  to ;  the  bishop's  con- 
sent was  made  a  condition  of  induction ;  and 
bishops  were  forbidden  to  withhold  that 
consent  except  for  valid  reasons. 

Instead  of  being  regarded  merely  as  a  trust, 
jMitronage  came  to  be  considered  as  a  vested 
right,  and  therefore  as  saleable  property, 
which  might  be  sold  either  with  the  estate  or 
as  a  separate  property.  In  England,  the  per- 
petual right  of  presentation  is  called  an 
"  advowson ; "  if  appended  to  an  estate,  it  is 
an  *' advowson  appendant;"  if  a  property  by 
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itself,  it  is  an  **  advowson  in  grosB.*'  Of  late 
the  abuses  of  patronage  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  in  a  Church  Patronage  Bill,  which  may 
cause  yery  great  changpee.  [Bsfobmb  of  tub 
Church.] 

Patteson,  John  Colebidob,  B.D. 
r^.  in  London,  April  1st,  1827 ;  murdered 
Sept.  20th,  1871],  Bishop  of  Melanesia. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  judge,  Sir  John 
Patteson;  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  Fellow  in  1860.  After 
holding  a  curacy  in  Devonshire  for  some 
time,  he  went,  in  1855,  to  New  Zealand,  to 
work  under  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  he  was  so 
successful  iD  missionary  work  that  in  1861  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  He 
had  great  talent  as  a  linguist,  and  succeeded 
in  reducing  various  languages  which  as  yet 
had  only  been  spoken  into  an  elementary 
form  of  writing.  In  work  he  was  indefatig- 
able, and  in  times  of  sickness  would  nurse 
the  people  himself,  while  his  linguistic  talent 
was  of  immense  help  to  him  in  teaching  and 
understanding  them.  While  crossing  from 
one  of  the  islands  of  his  diocese  to  another 
his  ship  was  attacked  by  the  natives  and 
himself  killed;  probably  the  ship  was  mis- 
taken for  one  of  the  kidnapping  ships  which 
had  from  time  to  time  come  to  the  islands  to 
carry  oft  slaves  to  Queensland  and  the  Fiji 
Islands. 

Paul. — The  name  of  five  Popes.  Paul  I. 
[757]  is  noticeable  as  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Lombard  invasion,  and  as  having  to  play  a 
double  part  between  Desiderius  the  Lombard 
King  and  Pepin  of  France. 

Paul  II.  [1464-71].— A  worldly  Pontiff, 
who,  instead  of  witiistanding  the  inroads  of 
the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean,  devoted  him- 
self to  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  excommu- 
nicated Podiebrad,  King  of  Bohemia,  the 
strongest  opponent  of  the  Turk,  for  keeping 
&ith  with  the  Utraquists. 

Paul  III.  J^Alexandbb  Farnbsb]  was  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  by  the  wicked  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  who  held  unhallowed  relations 
with  his  sister.  He  failed  twice  before  he 
succeeded  in  his  attempt  on  the  tiara,  succeed- 
ing Clement  VII.  in  1534.  He  was  a  man  of 
shameless  immorality.  In  his  pontificate  the 
Council  of  Trent  began.  Paul,  who  dreaded 
that  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
might  be  employed  adversely  to  himself,  se- 
cretly encouraged  some  acts  of  the  Reformers, 
and  was  willing  to  grant  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
marriage  to  the  clergy,  and  to  make  some 
other  concessions,  but  lacked  the  skill  needful 
for  such  complicated  intrigues,  and  was  quite 
defeats. 

Paul  FV.  [John  Cabaffa],  one  of  the 
most  determined  enemies  of  the  Reformation, 
succeeded  to  the  popedom  in  1555.  He  had 
previously  been  instrumental  in  establishing 


the  Inquisition  in  Rome,  with,  a  viev  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  Befomatwi  ia 
Italy.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  life  asd  of 
determined  will,  and  left  his  mark  npoa  thi 
whole  future  history  of  the  Papacy. 

Paul  V.  [Camillo  Bobohbse]. — His  pas- 
tificate  [1605-21]  is  marked  by  the  Molizuit 
controversy,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of  tb> 
Jesuits  against  the  Dominicans.  Tar  impd- 
soning  two  priests,  he  laid  Venice  under  aa 
interdict,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  Spais 
to  make  war  upon  the  refractory  State.  Bot 
he  entirely  failed,  and  the  Yenetuas  de&ei 
him  successfully,  refusing  to  give  op  the 
prisoners.  This  was  the  last  Papal  interiict 
ever  issued.  His  menaces  against  the  Eiurlkli 
throne  were  not  more  sncoessful,  and  a  vcik 
by  Mariana,  written  by  his  command,  ia 
favour  of  the  murder  of  tyrannical  kings,  v« 
burned  in  Paris  by  the  hangman,  by  <nder  of 
the  French  Parliament.  To  tiis  dty  of  Bsxat 
he  was  a  kind  and  useful  ruler. 

Paul  [6-  about  A.D.  230]. — Thefirsthcsnut 
In  order  to  avoid  the  persecuti(»u  which 
the  Emperor  Decius  was  carrying  on  againat 
the  Chnstians,  Paul  fled  into  the  deeert,  aad 
hid  himself  in  a  cave  overshadowed  by  n 
palm-tree,  and  by  the  side  of  a  spring  cf 
water.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  hved  iot 
ninety  years,  and  to  have  died  at  the  ag«  cf 
113.  8t.  Antony  visited  him  towards  tke 
close  of  his  life;  tradition  says  tbat  bis 
existence  was  manifested  by  a  dream  to  i^ 
Antony,  who  was  miraculously  guided  to  his 
cell,  and  was  with  him  till  Paul's  death.  Br 
is  supposed  to  have  died  on  Jan.  10th,  bat 
his  festival  is  celebrated  on  Jan.  15th. 

Paul  of  Samosata  was  a  heretic  vbo 
succeeded  Demetrius  as  Bishop  of  Antioch 
in  262.  He  not  only  taught  heretical  do:- 
trines,  but  also  assumed  the  manners  of  a 
Sophist,  imitated  the  pomp  of  a  secular  judgt, 
and  led  an  impious  and  wicked  hh.  A 
circular  was  sent  round  to  the  varioos 
Churches,  and  in  264  a  Council  aflsemhkd 
at  Antioch,  and  Paul  promised  to  renoancc- 
his  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  he  did  not  falfil 
his  promise,  and  six  yeai«  after,  anotbti 
Council  was  held.  Paul  was  deposed,  ani 
Domnus,  son  of  his  predecessor,  I)emetrius, 
was  put  in  his  place.  Paul  refused  to  obey 
the  sentence,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  ic 
his  palace  till  272,  when  the  Emptor  Anw- 
lian  forced  him  to  leave.  Paul  denied  with 
Sabellius  the  distinction  of  the  Three  Peraans 
of  the  Trinitv;  and  with  Artemon  tao^t 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  descended  into 
Christ,  operated  in  Him,  and  then  retuiued  to 
the  Father.  He  also  held  that  there  wtK 
two  distinct  Persons  in  our  Saviour,  the 
Word  and  Christ,  who,  he  said,  did  bc4 
exist  before  Mary,  but  was  called  th? 
Son  of  Gk)d  as  a  reward  for  His  hdy  works. 
Paul's  followers  were  called  SamosatiaM,  or 
Paulinists.     There  were  some  at  the  Cwaai 
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of  Nictea,  and  even  as  late  as  428;  but 
Theodoret  tells  us  that  in  450  they  had 
entirely  disappeared. 

Paul  the  Deacon  [6.  about  720,  d,  about 
800],  son  of  Wamefned,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  Lombards.  He  was  secretary 
to  Desiderins,  King  of  the  Lombards,  and 
educated  his  daughter  Adelperga.  Having 
taken  orders,  he  went  to  the  Court  of  Charle- 
nu^e,  and  remained  with  him  for  some  years 
00  very  intimate  terms.  He  returned  in 
787  to  Monte  Casino,  in  Italy,  where  he  had 
formerly  been  secluded,  and  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  writing.  He  continued  his 
father's  ffitt&ry  of  the  Lombards  down  to  the 
death  of  Luidprand,  in  744,  and  wrote  for  his 
pupil,  Adelperga,  a  history  of  Rome,  called 
(mta  Epiteoporwn  Mettenaium.  He  wrote 
also  a  Life  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  several 
poems,  from  one  of  which,  on  John  the 
Baptist,  the  names  of  the  notes  in  the  musical 
scale  were  derived  by  Guide  of  Arezzo. 

Paula,  St. — A  disciple  of  St.  Jerome,  a 
Roman  lady  who  was  descended  from  the 
fumilies  of  the  Scipios  and  Gracchi,  and  was 
therefore  of  the  noblest  and  richest  family  in 
R^me.  She  married  Toxotius,  after  whose 
dfc«th  she  left  her  children  and  property,  and 
followed  St.  Jerome  to  the  Holy  Land.  She 
retired  to  a  cave  at  Bethlehem,  lOunded  there 
a  monastery,  nunnery,  and  hospital,  and  died 
in  404,  after  spending  her  life  in  voluntary 
poverty  and  devotion.  She  is  commemorated 
by  the'  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Jan.  26th. 

Fanlioiana. — ^A  heretical  sect  which 
orisrinated  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  uncertain  from  whom  they  derived 
their  name,  whether  from  one  Paul  of  Same- 
6ata  (the  second  of  the  name) ;  from  a  Paul  of 
^^rmenia,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
sect  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century ;  or 
from  the  Apostle  Paul  himself,  whose  teaching 
they  specially  pretended  to  follow.  There 
has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  their 
doctrines,  some  maintaining  that  the^r  were 
the  exponents  of  reformed  and  Scriptural 
religion,  and  others  denouncing  them  as 
Manichaeans.  Their  opinions,  however,  as 
stated  by  Peter  of  Sicily  and  Photius,  are 
deddedly  heretical.  They  believed  in  two 
GoiU — one,  the  Creator  of  this  present  world, 
and  God  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  other,  the 
Good  One,  the  ruler  of  the  world  to  come. 
They  received  the  New  Testament  only, 
attaching  particular  authority  to  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John.  They  rejected  the  Sacraments,  and 
attacked  the  use  of  images  and  the  growing 
Teneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary.  They 
considered  it  allowable  to  attend  catholic 
charches,  and  to  conceal  their  true  views  by 
equivocation  and  deceit. 

The  originator  of  the  sect  appears  to  have 
been  a  certain  Constantino,  a  man  of 
Manichaean   family,   who  lived    about    the 


year  653  at  Mananalis,  a  village  near 
Samofiata.  It  happened  that  a  copy  of 
tiie  Gospels  and  Pauline  Epistles  came 
into  his  possession,  which  he  diligently 
studied.  His  reading  led  him  to  renounce 
some  of  the  errors  of  his  hereditary  belief, 
but  did  not  prevent  him  from  substituting 
others,  and  he  produced  a  system  which, 
though  professedly  in  accordance  with  the 
New  Testament,  was  really  founded  on  a 
MamchsBan  basis.  The  new  doctrines  soon 
gained  converts.  Constantine  settled  at  Ki- 
bossa,  in  Armenia,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Silvanus.  Here  he  remained  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  until  the  year  684,  when  the 
Emperor,  having  heard  of  the  progress  of  the 
sect,  made  an  attack  upon  it.  The  Emperor's 
officer,  Symeon,  captured  Constantine  and  a 
number  of  his  followers,  and  rang^ing  the 
latter  in  a  line,  ordered  them  to  stone  their 
leader.  All  but  one  refused,  but  by  the  hand 
of  that  one— his  adc^ted  son,  Justus — the 
heresiai«h  f elL  The  officer,  Symeon,  however, 
struck  with  their  constancy,  be^an  to  inquire 
into  the  Paulidan  doctrines,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  converted,  and  succeeded  Con- 
stantine as  leader  of  the  sect,  imder  the  name 
of  Titus.  About  a.d.  690  the  youth  Justus 
became  uneasy  as  to  the  truth  of  his  religion, 
and,  failing  to  obtain  satisfaction  from 
Symeon,  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  a  neigh- 
bouring town.  The  Bishop  informed  the  Em- 
peror, Justinian  II.,  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect, 
and  the  latter  exerted  himself  for  its  suppres- 
sion. Justus,  Symeon,  and  many  others  were 
burnt,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  Bat 
Paulicianism  was  not  stamped  out.  A  new 
leader  arose  in  the  person  of  the  Armenian 
Paul,  under  whom  it  soon  recovered  its 
strength.  But  after  his  death,  the  sect  grew 
corrupt,  and  sank  lower  and  lower  till  about 
A.D.  801.  It  was  then  reformed  by  the 
exertions  of  Sergius,  who  had  lately  been 
converted  to  PauUcianism,  and  promoted  to 
the  headship  under  the  name  of  Tychicus. 

The  disposition  of  the  Emperors  towards 
the  sect  had  varied.  Leo  the  Isaurian  and 
Constantine  Copronyimus  transported  many 
of  them  to  Thrace ;  Nicephorus  granted  them 
toleration ;  Michael  Curopalates  and  Leo  the 
Armenian  fiercely  persecuted  them.  The 
Empress  Theodora  [a.d.  844]  undertook  the 
suppression  of  the  sect,  and  under  her  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  were  killed  in 
various  ways.  Amongst  these  was  the  father 
of  Carbeas,  a  captain  of  the  guard.  Carbeas 
was  so  enraged  at  his  father's  death,  that  he 
deserted  with  5,000  followers  to  the  Saracens, 
by  whom  he  was  given  the  city  of  Tephrica 
and  other  places.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
other  Paulicians,  and  they  soon  became  strong 
enough  to  menace  the  Empire.  With  the 
help  of  the  Saracens,  Carbeas  defeated  Michael; 
the  son  of  Uie  Empress,  at  Samosata,  and  this 
success  was  followed  up  by  his  son-in-law, 
Clurysocheree,    who  was  able  to  force   the 
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Emperor  Basil  to  beg  for  peace  [a.d.  867]. 
But  a  few  years  after  [a.d.  871]  Cnrysocheres 
was  defeated  and  slaLn  by  one  of  Basil's 
generals,  Tephrica  was  taken  and  destroyed, 
and  the  power  of  the  sect  overthrown.  Paul- 
icianism,  however,  was  kept  alive  by  those 
who  had  been  settled  in  Thrace.  From  this 
centre  it  spread  over  Europe,  and  is  heard 
of  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century. 

PanlinnSi  Bishop  of  Nola,  bom  at 
Bordeaux  about  353,  of  noble  parents,  from 
whom  he  inherited  great  wealth.  He  spent 
his  youth  in  careless  enjoyment,  was  educated 
by  Ausonius,  and  became  Consul  of  Rome  in 
379.  After  his  consulship  he  travelled,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
8t.  Ambrose,  and  others,  under  whose  in- 
fluence he  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  religion, 
and  was  baptised  by  Delphinus,  Bishop  of 
Bordeaux,  in  391.  Having  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  a  religious  life,  he  separated 
from  his  wife  Therasia,  sold  his  estate  and 
divided  his  wealth  among  the  poor,  and  was 
ordained  presbyter  at  Barcelona  in  393.  He 
went  to  ^ola  in  394,  and  in  409,  having  made 
himself  esteemed  and  venerated  for  his  piety 
and  asceticism,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  that 
place.  He  died  June  22nd,  431.  PauHnus 
left  a  number  of  letters  which  are  valuable 
for  the  descriptions  of  social  life  and  the 
architecture  of  the  time,  and  some  of  his 
poems  have  also  been  preserved. 

PanlinnSv  St. — Paulinus,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  sent  to  England  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  together  with  Mellitus 
and  Justus,  to  help  St.  Aug^tine  in  con- 
verting the  people  of  Kent  to  Christianity. 
He  had  laboured  there  for  over  twenty  years, 
when  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  asked  in 
marriage  Ethelburga,  daughter  of  Ethelbert. 
It  was  thought  dimgerous  to  send  her  away 
from  home  to  a  country  where  she  would  be 
surrounded  by  heathens  on  all  sides  without 
having  some  one  by  her  side  to  protect  her. 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  Paulinus  should 
accompany  her,  and  he  immediately  devoted 
himself  to  the  conversion  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived.  Before  leaving  the  south  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  by  Justus,  who  was 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  used  all 
the  arguments  he  could  to  persuade  Edwin  to 
become  a  Christian,  but  at  first  without  any 
success.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
629  the  King  called  together  a  meeting  of  the 
Witenagemote  that  all  might  freely  discuss 
the  strange  doctrines  preached  by  Paulinus. 
The  result  was  that  Edwin  was  baptised  at 
York  on  Easter  Day  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  heathen  high  priest  was  by  far  the  most 
zealous  of  that  assembly  in  pulling  down  the 
temples  and  images  of  the  idols.  From  that 
time  Paulinus  was  most  successful  in  his  efforts 
among  the  people  of  the  north,  and  estab- 
lished the  Church  there  on  a  very  firm  basis. 
About  the  year  630,  Pope  Honorius  sent  him  a 


palliniti,  and  constituted  the  Biahojp  of  Tok  the 
metropolitan  of  the  north.  Edwin  wag  kilkd 
in  battle  in  633,  and  his  widow  retizod  irdo  ^ 
nunnery  on  the  sea-coast  of  K^it.  P^idicua 
would  not  be  separated  from  her,  ao  Ksgnt-i 
the  See  of  York,  and  soon  after,  when  Boc2k<ti: 
fell  vacant,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  th*: 
diocese.    He  died  in  644. 

Panlists.— A  name  given  to  "  The  Con- 
gregation of  the  Missionary  Priests  of  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle,"  founded  at  Xew  York  k 
1858  by  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker.  The  tir-t 
members  of  the  order  had  been  REDEXproaL^jo- 
[q.v.],  but  requested  to  be  released  from  thtir 
fourfold  vows  in  order-  to  carry  on  missivn 
work  in  America.  The  head  of  the  Order  }.* 
Superior-General,  but  the  rules  are  made  It 
a  general  council  of  members,  who  ar«  l^oonJ 
together  by  voluntary'  agreement. 

PaulllS,    HsnOUCH    EbtBHAUP    GoTTLt>l 

[b.  1761,  d.  1851]. — An  eminent  radoiudisti 
theologian  of  Germany.     He  was  bom  at 
Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart,  studied  at  Tiibingta. 
where  he  graduated  in  1784.   By  the  libertlitr 
of  the  Baron  de  Palm,  he  travelled  in  Fr%c- 
conia  and  Saxony  to  examine  into  the  state  vi 
education,  and  then  went  to  Gottingen  to 
study  Oriental  languages,   which  he  after- 
wards continued  in  London  and  Paris.     In 
1789   he  was    made    Professor   of  OrioLtal 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Jena.    Heiv 
he  occupied  himself  in  explaining  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  a   philological-historicaJ 
manner,  which  he  published  as  A  Fktkkfieai 
Key  to  the  Fialnu   [1791],  and  BtUohfirai 
Key  to  Isaiah   [1793],  and  his   Critittl  e»d 
Historical  Commentary  on  the  New  Tesiamtnt 
[1800-41    In  1793  he  had  been  made  IVv 
fessor  of  Theology,  but  in  1803  his  health 
obliged  him  to  leave  Jena,  and  he  took  the 
Chair  of  Theolo^  at  Wurzburg ;  when  that 
Chair  was  abolished,  he  led  a  roring  Hie, 
going  in  1808  to  Bamberg,  the  following  n«r 
to  Niimberg,  and  in  1811  to  Ausbach.    HiAt 
year  he  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  £xeg»a 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Heidelbeig,  «b^ 
here  he  remained  till  his  death.    In  1819  he 
started  a  political  and  historical  periodical 
called  Sophronixon,  in  which  he  wrote  essap 
on  passing  events  of  importance.    He  vl^  & 
most  voluminous  writer,  and  few  men  hart* 
exercised    a    wider    influence   on    religiotts 
opinion    in    Germany.      His   teaching  wis 
purely  rationalistic;    his   criticisms  on  the 
Bible  show  a  profound  conviction  that  ewry- 
thing  supernatural  in  it  was  either  fabulous 
or  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes,  and 
that  the  only  true  criticism  was  to  try  i«> 
prove  this.    He  acknowledged  the  miiacolouj 
feature  of  Christ*8  moral  character,  but  His 
miracles  he  said  only  appeared  to  be  nuracntoa 
because  all  the  circumstances  attending  tl^^ 
had  not    been    handed  down   to  us.    Hi« 
rationaUstic  views  did  not  change  with  ip*- 
they  remained  as  they  were  in  1790,  ta^  h« 
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lired  to  Bee  them  far  outstripped  by  the 
Qivthical  theory  of  Strauss.  Amongst  his 
many  works  we  may  mention  his  Remimt' 
-r«r«  [1791-6],  CoUection  of  fVonderfui  Journeys 
«w  the  East  [1792-1803],  Life  of  Jems  at  a 
BasiM  for  a  History  of  Early  Christianity 
[1828],  Commentary  on  the  Three  First  Gospels 
*  15430-3],  and  Sketches  of  the  History  of  my 
life  on  Looking  Back  for  Fifty  Years  [1839].  In 
1"^44  he  retired  from  his  post  with  a  pension. 

Paz. — A  metal  plate,  engraved  with  a 
^nicitix,  g^ven  to  the  people  to  kiss  at  the 
celebration  of  Mass.  Owing  to  the  confusion 
i^uaed  by  the  "  kiss  of  peace,"  the  Pax  was 
introduced  about  the  thirteenth  century  in- 
road of  the  mutual  salutation. 

Pax  VObis  ["  Peace  be  with  you  "].— The 
ancient  salutation  of  the  minister  to  the 
people,  the  latter  answering,  "  And  with  thy 
5pirit."  The  use  of  the  mutual  salutation 
(Utc«  from  primitive  times,  and  is  referred  to 
by  St.  Chrysoetom  and  St.  Augustine.  It 
was  uaed  [1]  by  the  bishop  on  entering  the 
uhui^;  [2]  by  the  reader  on  commencing 
the  lessons ;  [3]  by  the  preacher  before  and 
After  his  sermon ;  [4]  by  the  celebrant  before 
i-onsecrating  the  elements;  [5]  by  the  deacon 
on  dismissing  the  congregation.  The  third 
Councdl  of  Carthage  forbade  its  use  by  the 
reader,  and  restricted  it  to  the  clergy  proper. 
In  the  Anglican  Church  the  salutation  has 
taken  the  form  of  **  The  Lord  be  with  you.". 

Pearce*  Zachary  [b.  in  London,  1690 ;  d. 
at  Little  Ealing,  1774],  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  thence  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
classical  scholar.  He  took  orders  in  1716,  and 
became  Chaplain  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
through  whoAe  interest  he  was  preferred  suc- 
cessively to  the  livings  of  Stapleford  Abbot's, 
in  Essex ;  St.  Bartholomew's,  London,  and  St. 
Martin*  s-in-the-Fields.  In  1739  Poarce  be- 
eime  Dean  of  Winchester;  in  1748,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  in  1756,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
)>f«Ln  of  Westminster.  He  resigned  the 
deanery  later  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to 
literary  work.  His  publications  were  nume- 
rous, and  included  a  commentary,  with  notes, 
on  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  together  with  a  new  translation  of 
St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
first  published  in  1777 ;  an  edition  of  Cicero, 
De  Oratore,  and  of  Longinus ;  a  review  of  the 
text  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  The  Miracles  of  Jesus 
Vindicated.  He  is  buried  in  Bromley  Church, 
Kent,  and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
college  established  there  for  the  widows  of  the 
clergy.  The  inscription  on  his  grave,  written 
by  himself,  is  characteristic  of  the  calm  self- 
complacency  of  his  life.  It  states  that  '*  he 
resigned  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  and 
died  in  the  comfortable  hope  of  (what  had  been 
his  chief  object  in  life)  being  promoted  to  a 
hippier  sphere  hereafter."  Dean  Stanley  re- 
lates that  he  would  have  been  persuaded  into 


the  removal  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  strong  remonstrances  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole. 

Pearson,  John  \b.  at  Snoring,  in  Nor- 
folk, Feb.  12th,  1612;  d.  at  Chester,  July 
16th,  1686]. — One  of  the  most  important  theo- 
logians of  the  English  Church.  After  being 
educated  at  Eton  he  was  admitted  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  made 
a  Fellow,  and  became  Prebendary  of  Sarum 
in  1639,  and  Chaplain  to  Lord-Keeper 
Finch  in  the  following  year.  His  re- 
putation for  learning  and  eloquence  was 
so  great  that  he  received  successively  ap- 
pointments as  Incumbent  of  Torrington; 
Preacher  at  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap ;  lector 
of  St  Christopher's,  in  London ;  Prebendary 
of  Ely;  Archdeacon  of  Surrey;  Master  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  and,  filially.  Bishop 
of  Chester,  in  1672.  Burnet  declared  that 
Pearson  was  the  greatest  divine  of  his  age, 
and  Dr.  Bentley  said  of  him,  that  his  **  very 
dross  is  gold."  His  chief  work  is  his  EX' 
position  of  the  Creed,  remarkable  for  the  ortho- 
doxy and  moderation  of  its  doctrines ;  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was  first  delivered  as  a  series  of 
lectures  in  St  Clement's,  Eastcheap.  It  is 
still  a  standard  work  of  English  theology. 
He  also  wrote  Vindieia  Epistotarum  S.  lynatii, 
which  was  long  considered  as  the  best  work 
on  the  Ignatian  epistles;  Annates  Faulini, 
and  other  minor  theological  works.  He  was 
present  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  and  assisted 
in  the  final  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

Peclcham^  John,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Educated  at 
Oxford  and- Paris,  he  travelled  to  Kome,  where 
ho  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  the  post  of 
Auditor  of  the  Rota,  which  office  he  held  till 
his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
effected  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Hero 
he  set  himself  to  reform  abuses,  and  at- 
tempted to  restore  primitive  discipline.  Dr. 
Jessop  gives  some  interesting  proofs  of  his 
zaal  in  the  account  of  his  Visitation  of  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich.    He  died  in  1291. 

Peculiar  People. — A  sect,  chiefly  found 
in  Kent,  who  have  created  much  stir  of  late 
years  by  refusing  to  use  medicine,  or  to  adopt 
any  natural  means  for  recovery  from  sickness, 
placing  their  dependence  entirely  on  prayer. 
Not  long  since,  in  consequence  of  a  death 
which,  according  to  medical  evidence,  might 
have  been  prevented  by  treatment,  the  per- 
sons responsible,  who  defended  themselves  on 
the  ground  here  described,  were  convicted  of 
manslaughter. 

Pecvliam. — Churches  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese. 
They  are: — [1]  royal  peculiars,  e.y.  the 
sovereign's  free  chapels,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  sovereign;  [2]  archbishop's, 
bishop's,  dean's,  chapter's  peculiars,  etc.; 
and,  formerly,  [3]  peculiars  of  monasteries. 
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Federacti  ["feet  erect"]. — ^A  name  of 
the  EunomiauB,  an  Arian  sect,  followers  of 
Eiinomiufl,  a  disciple  of  Arius.  Their  bapt- 
ismal rites  were  remarkable.  They  baptised 
by  dipping  the  body  as  far  as  the  breast,  with 
the  head  downwards  and  feet  erect.  Hence 
their  name. 

Felagianiflm. — ^Towards  the  dose  of 
the  fourtn  century  the  heresy  of  Pelagianism 
took  its  rise  in  the  Church  of  Britain. 
Pela^us  [b.  about  380,  d,  about  450]~th6 
classic  form  of  his  British  name  of  Morgan — 
was  a  priest  of  some  learning,  much  of  whose 
later  hfe  was  spent  at  Rome,  until  that  city 
was  taken  by  Alaric  and  his  Goths,  when  he 
went  to  Carthage  for  a  time,  and  thence  to 
Jerusalem.  The  substance  of  his  heresy  was 
the  denial  of  original  sin.  He  believea  and 
taught  that  none  but  Adam  himself  received 
any  damage  from  his  sin ;  that  we  are  bom 
as  holy  as  Adam  was  before  his  faU;  and 
that  we  can  live  a  holy  life  by  the  mere 
power  of  our  own  determination  to  do  so, 
without  the  aid  of  supernatural  grace  from 
God.  The  great  St.  Augustine  [not  the 
English  missionary,  but  the  still  greater 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  a  town  in  that  part  of 
Africa  which  is  now  called  Algeria]  was  the 
chief  opponent  of  this  heresy,  which  seems 
only  to  have  reached  Britain — though  invented 
by  a  native  of  the  country— after  it  had  been 
known  for  some  years  in  Palestine  and  Africa. 
When  it  did  arrive,  the  orthodox  party  in 
the  British  Church  applied  to  the  Church 
of  France — not  to  the  Church  of  Rome — for 
some  persons  of  learning  and  discretion  who 
might  come  across  the  Channel  and  assist  in 
combating  the  heresy.  Germanus  and  Lupus, 
Bishops  of  Auxerre  and  Troyes,  were  sent 
)ver  for  the  purpose ;  and  a  conference  was 
held  between  them  and  the  Pelagians  at  St. 
Albans,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude. 
St.  German,  by  his  arguments  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  his 
preaching,  afterwards  brought  the  greater 
part  of  his  hearers  back  to  the  orthodox  side. 

Felagins,  Popes. — There  have  been  two 
Popes  of  this  name.  The  first  [555-660] 
was  seriously  compromised  by  taking  part  in 
the  Monophysite  controversy,  and  supporting 
the  Empress  Theodora  in  her  defence  of  it. 
He  had  been  the  main  adviser  of  his  prede- 
cessor Yigilius,  but  on  being  appointed  his 
successor  endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the 
charge  of  heresy.  But  his  success  was  very 
partial.     [See  Milman*s  Zat.  Christ. ,  i.  324.  J 

The  second  lived  in  the  miserable  days 
of  the  Lombard  invasion.  He  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  Monophysite  strifes,  but  little 
heed  was  paid  to  him.  He  was  sncceeded 
by  Gregory  the  Groat. 

F^Uiccla,  Alexius  Aurilius  [b.  1744], 
was  a  native  of  Naples,  and  appears  to  have 
spent  all  his  life  there.  For  many  years  he 
was  Public  Teacher  of  Ethics  and  Archaeology 


in  the  university,  and  alEO  Litnzgicil  Vn- 
fessor  in  that  congregation  of  jm^-Tlas 
which  was  called  the  "  Conlerenza.*'  Twaxs 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the  need  \i  a 
handy  compendium  of  his  subjects,  lie  resolrHi 
on  writing  one  for  the  young  eodesiMt>t 
who  sat  under  him,  and  wrote  his  IVitf  ^f 
the  ChrUtian  Churck^-one  of  the  most  ooc- 
plete,  comprehensive,  and  candid  works  evr-r 
produced  upon  ecclesiastical  axchsmkigy.  It 
is  more  comprehensive  than  Bingham'?, 
because  the  la^er  only  deals  with  ancifat 
times,  whereas  Pelliccia'devoted  himself  to  th^ 
gigantic  task  of  giving  the  codesbEtkal 
polity  of  the  ancient,  mediseval,  and  moikni 
Church  up  to  the  date  of  publication,  viz. 
1777.  His  work  is  divided  into  six  book?, 
treating  of  the  Government  and  Misisten  >A 
the  Chuix^  of  Holy  Places,  of  OblatiaBs  ani 
Benedictions,  of  ihe  Kalendar  and  Holy 
Days,  of  the  Judicial  Functions  of  the^Cburco, 
ana  of  the  Offices  for  Marriages  and  Fonenls. 
Not  the  least  value  of  this  writer  is  hia  ctv- 
spicuous  fairness.  His  sympathies  are  with 
the  whole  Catholic  Chuit^,  with  the  Otf^' 
and  Anglican  as  with  the  Roman ;  and  as  k 
seldom  claims  for  any  distinctly  Roman  vmet 
a  greater  antiquity '  than  history  wsxractA, 
the  book  has  long  been  regaided  ss  an 
authority  by  German  scholarB  c^  aU  opiBiooa. 
and  has  recently  been  translated  into  Engiiib 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bellett. 

Fenanea. — In  the  primitive  Church  ihc-te 
who  fell  into  sin  after  baptism  were  subjected 
to  rigid  discipline.  Before  they  could  receive 
absolution — contrition,  confession  and  satis- 
faction were  necessary.  To  this  end  peniteot« 
were  divided  into  four  classes.  The  fix^  vieiv 
the  "mourners"  {_Jlfnteg]y  whose  station  vas in 
the  church  porch,  where  they  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  faithful  as  they  wuit  in. 
begging  their  prayers  on  their  behail  Whtn 
admitted  into  the  second  cla£s  they  weii 
termed  the  *  *  hearers  "  [audient^s],  and  were  jwr- 
mittcd  to  enter  the  church  and  hear  tl>e 
lessons  and  the  sermon,  but  not  to  J(HB  in  the 
prayers  of  the  church.  The  third  sta^  »a* 
reached  when  the  privilege  of  remaining  to 
join  in  the  prayers  offered  on  their  lebill. 
and  to    receive  the    bishop's    blessinf,  m 

Eted.  lliey  were  then  called  the  *  *  kneelm* 
ijleetfntes'],  or  **prostrator8'T««Ai/r«h'],iiMl 
'  place  in  church  was  in  the  nare,  neu 
the  ambcn  or  reading-desk.  Lastly,  they  W- 
came  "  co-standers  "  [eonnsieniet],  allowed  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  those  who  enjoved  tbt 
full  privileges  of  Church  membership,  after  the 
former  oiders  of  penitents  and  the  catechu- 
mens  had  been  dismissed,  to  join  in  th« 
common  prayers  and  to  see  the  ohIatioD 
offered.  Not  till  they  bad  been  wksfc^i 
from  this  fourth  stage  were  they  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  The  time 
for  passing  through  the  different  dasaes  d 
penitents   varied    in    accordance   with  the 
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gravity  of  the  offence  oommitted,  Bometimes 
lasting  many  years. 

Several  canons,  regulating  matters  of  detail, 
were  passed  during  the  fouith  century,  but  no 
change  of  importance  was  introduced  till  Leo 
the  Great  [461-8]  allowed  penance  to  be  per- 
formed in  private,  stating  that  confession  to 
God  and  the  priest  was  sufficient.  After  a 
time  penitents  were  frequently  sent  on  pil- 
grimages, loaded  with  chains,  or  metal  rings 
which  ate  into  the  flesh ;  but  at  his  visit  to 
Borne  in  855,  Alfred  the  Great  obtained  from 
Benedict  III.  the  privilege  of  exemption  for 
Englishmen  from  such  penances.  Towards 
the  end  of  tho  seventh  century  the  custom  of 
commutation  of  penance  and  vicarious  per- 
formance sprang  up.  The  rich  were  allowed 
to  compound  for  their  offences  by  giving  alms 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  redemption 
of  slaves,  or  the  performance  of  masses; 
while  the  poor  substituted  for  penance  the 
recitation  of  Psahns,  visiting  tiie  sick,  or 
burying  the  dead.  This  was  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  which  afterwards  led  to  the 
reprehensihle  sale  of  *' indulgences,"  or  ex- 
emptions from  penance. 

Clergy  did  not  perform  public  penanoe,  but 
were  degraded ;  and  no  one  who  had  under- 
gone public  penance  could  afterwards  be  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders. 

Penanoe  is  retained  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  ranks  as  a  Sacrament.  It  is  not  now 
practised  in  the  Anglican  Church,  though 
the  preface  to  the  Commination  Sarvice  says 
that  the  restoration  of  this  '*  godly  discipline  " 
«<  i«  much  to  be  wished." 

Penitential  Books  were  drawn  up  to 
regulate  penance  and  its  commutation.  The 
earliest  Imown  was  the  work  of  John,  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Gh^egory  the 
Great  That  of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  introduced  the  system  into  the 
Western  Church.  These  books  were  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Ch&lons  in  813,  but 
afterwards  approved,  and  even  considered 
essential  to  the  library  of  a  parish  priest. 

Penitential  Psalms.  —  The  name 
given  to  those  Psalms  which  mourn  the  guilt 
of  sin  and  appeal  to  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
GodL  These  are  seven  in  number: — vi., 
xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  li.,  cii.,  cxxx.,  and  cxliii. 
These  have  for  many  ages  been  used  in  the 
Western  Churches  in  token  of  special  humili- 
ation, and  are  appointed  in  our  Church  for 
Ash  Wednesday.  They  are  said  in  the 
Roman  Church  on  Fridays  in  Lent,  after 
iattdt,  according  to  an  order  given  by  Pius  V. 
There  is  no  order  for  them  in  the  private  reci- 
tation of  the  brevifiry,  but  those  who  do  recite 
them  gain  an  indulgence  of  fifty  days.  Cassi- 
odorus  gives  a  mystical  reason  for  the  number 
seven,  via.  that  sin  is  remitted  by  baptism, 
martyrdom,  alms,  forgiving  or  converting 
others,  abundance  of  equity,  and  penance. 


Penitentiaxy. — ^A  House  of  Mercy,  or 
home  and  place  of  discipline,  for  females  who 
have  given  way  to  sins  of  impurity. 

History, — In  1272  Bernard,  of  Marseilles, 
induced  several  who  were  leading  impure 
lives  to  give  up  their  evil  ways,  and  to  live 
together  under  rule,  calling  themselves  Peni- 
tents of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

1492. — Tifferen  converted  many  prostitutes, 
and  formed  the  order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  at  Paris.     [Pxnitbmts,  O&obbs 

1641. — Eudes  induced  some  ladies  to  give 
themselves  to  the  work  of  reclaiming  the 
fallen,  and  from  these  the  Penitentiaries  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  were  formed. 

1758. — The  Mxigdalen  Hospital  in  London 
was  founded. 

1807.— The  London  Female  Penitentiary. 

1849. — Clewer  House  of  Mercy. 

1851. — The  Church  Penitentiary  Association 
was  formed  by  Bishop  Armstrong.  This  has 
now  houses  in  connection  with  it  containing 
1,100  penitents. 

1854. — ^The  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary, 
Highgate,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Blomfield. 

How  Supported, — By  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  by  the  work  of  the  penitents,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital, 
Streatham,  which  has  an  endowment  of  £3,600 
per  annum.  Contributions  are  gladly  re- 
ceived at  any  of  the  Penitentianes. 

How  Managed, — By  a  council,  warden  or 
chaplain,  and  self-devoted  women,  \,e,  women 
not  receiving  a  stipend:  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  being  Visitor.  In  the  Magdalen 
Hospital  the  matrons  are  paid.  As  the  great 
object  is  to  bring  the  women  to  penitence,  and 
to  build  them  up  in  the  Christian  faiUi,  a 
warden  or  chaplain  is  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  religious  instruction,  and  to  con- 
duct the  chapel  services.  A  chapel  is  necessary 
in  every  Penitentiary. 

Admiseion, — ^By  application  to  the  warden 
or  lady -in -charge.  The  penitent  before 
admission  must  be  free  from  infectious  or 
contagious  disease,  and  likely  to  earn  her 
living  after  her  course  of  training. 

Training, — ^The  penitents  are  generally  de- 
tained two  years.  In  some  cases  a  longer 
period  is  necessary.  At  first,  owing  to  weak 
health  and  idle  habits  contracted,  they  can  do 
very  little  work ;  but  gradually,  according  to 
conduct  and  health,  they  are  taught  needle- 
work, laundry-work,  and  housework.  One 
object  being  to  form  regular  habits  in  the 
girls,  everything  is  done  according  to  a 
fixed  time-table.  On  entering,  the  girl  is 
supplied  with  clothes  belonging  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary, the  colour  of  the  dress  worn  varying 
according  to  the  progress  made  in  the  house. 
When  ready  for  service  or  other  employment 
a  suitable  outfit  is  provided.  The  girls, 
after  leaving,  can  always  find  a  friend  in  the 
warden  or  m  the  ladies  at  the  Penitentiary. 
It  is  found  that  on  an  average  74  per  cent. 
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of  those  who  finish  their  course  of  training 
are  permanently  reclaimed. 

Penitentiaxy  Priests  were  early 
established  in  some  of  the  Churches  of  the 
East  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  confessions 
of  the  lapsed  and  giving  them  instruction. 
The  office  was  abolished  by  Nectorius  of 
Constantinople  in  a.d.  391.  Though  not 
established  m  the  Western  Church  in  early 
times,  it  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  a  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council,  a.d.  1215, 
enjoins  the  appointment  of  a  penitentiary  in 
every  diocese. 

Penitents.    [Pbnance.] 

Penitents,  Obdbbs  of. — A  name  applied 
to  certain  fraternities  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
who  profess  to  do  public  penance  at  certain 
times  in  the  year,  and  are  distinguished  from 
other  religious  brotherhoods  by  the  sha^  and 
colour  of  their  dress.  The  White  Penitents, 
the  most  ancient  order  of  this  class,  were 
instituted  about  1260  by  a  friar  of  Perugia, 
who  proclaimed  that  the  wrath  of  Gk>d  was 
about  to  fall  upon  the  city,  and  could  only  be 
appeased  by  a  general  repentance.  His 
auditors  clothed  themselves  in  sackcloth  and 
went  round  the  city  in  procession,  chastising 
themselves  with  whips  to  expiate  their  sins. 
The  Order  of  Black  Penitents  was  instituted 
in  1488  by  some  Florentines  for  the  purpose  of 
tending  criminals  during  imprisonment  and 
before  their  death,  and  giving  them  decent 
burial,  ai|d  also  of  burying  all  who  were  found 
dead  in  the  streets.  There  are  other  orders 
of  penitents  distinguished  by  different  colours, 
though  in  rules  they  follow  one  or  other  of 
the  orders  already  mentioned. 

The  name  has  also  been  given  to  orders 
established  for  penitent  women,  as : — 

Bmitentt  of  8t,  Moffdalm.-^An  order  estab- 
lished in  1272  by  Bernard,  a  citizen  of 
Marseilles.    [See  Penitbntia&ies.] 

Penitents  of  8t.  MagdaUn^  Congregation  of 
at  Paris,  owed  its  origin  to  tiie  preaching  of  a 
Franciscan,  about  U92.  Charles  VIII.  gave 
a  palace  for  the  use  of  this  order,  but  it  was 
removed  to  St.  (George's  Chapel  in  1672.  It 
WAS  originally  established  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  fallen,  but  afterwimls  became 
simply  a  nunnery. 

Penitents  of  the  Name  of  Jesus, — A  congrega- 
tion of  women  at  Seville,  founded  in  1560. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts — one  for  nuns, 
another  for  novices,  and  a  third  for  those  who 
are  under  correction. 

Penitents  of  Orvieto, — An  order  of  nuns 
instituted  by  Antonio  Simoncelli,  and  erected 
in  1662  into  a  monastery  for  the  reception  of 
those  who  had  led  a  sipful  life,  and  wu^ed  to 
ievote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God. 

Penn,  William  [b,  in  London,  Oct.  14th, 
1644;  d.  at  Ruscombe,  Berkshire,  July  30th, 
1718],  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  the 
Admiral  \  a  celebrated  Quaker,    He  went  to 


Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  then  ob- 
Terted  to  Quakerism  by  the  preaching  ol 
Thomas  Loe,  which  took  such  a  hold  upoa 
his  mind  that  he  and  some  fellow-fltodeaU 
were  accustomed  to  hold  piayer-meetingB  to- 
gether, and  attempted  to  prevent  the  wesnitg 
of  surplioes  in  the  Univermty  by  tearing  them 
away  from  the  students.  For  this  they  wen 
expelled,  and  Penn  was  sent  by  his  father,  ia 
1662,  to  France,  and  studied  at  Fluis  and 
Saumur,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Turin  iac  a 
short  time.  He  returned  to  England  in  1664, 
and  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  bat 
was  despatched  to  Ireland  two  yean  later  to 
manage  his  father's  estates  in  Uie  oounty  of 
Cork.  His  Quakerish  tendencies  were  hers 
strongly  developed,  and  he  quarrelled  witk 
his  father  because  the  latter  desired  him  to 
take  off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
which  Peon  persistently  refused  to  do.  In 
1668  he  published  The  Sandy  Fetmdaiim 
Shaken,  in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  usually  received,  and  of  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  and  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  He  was  released 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Toik; 
but  was  again  arrested  in  1670  for  breach  of 
the  Conventicle  Act,  and  sent  to  Newgate  for 
six  months.  His  father  had  died  leaving  him 
a  large  annuity,  with  which  he  visited  HoUand 
and  Germany  in  the  cause  of  QnakedLnn,  and 
afterwards  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Ciown 
of  land  in  America  on  which  to  fbnnd  a 
Quaker  settlement.  He  and  his  frioidt 
started  in  August,  1682,  'and  the  oaknj  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware,  was  foonded, 
of  which  they  immediately  set  to  work  to 
build  the  capital,  Philadelphia.    The  form  of 

£)vemment,  which  had  been  framed  in  Eog- 
nd,  was  accepted  by  the  freemen  of  the 
province,  and  a  bond  of  friendship  estabhaked 
with  the  natives,  which  was  in  no  way  broken 
for  more  than  seventy  yeaxa.  The  ookmy 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  prosperity,  and  daiing 
the  two  years  after  it  was  established  aboot 
fifty  ships  arrived,  bringing  English,  Dutch, 
and  Oerman  emigrants.  Fenn  retomed  to 
England  in  1684,  and  after  the  death  of 
Charles  IL,  became  very  intimate  with  James 
II.,  insomuch  that  he  was  suspected  of  Bomi^ 
tendencies,  and  on  several  occasions  azrested; 
after  the  Revolution  he  was  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  a  plot  to  restore  the  late  King,  and 
forced  to  live  in  retirement.  He  ouide  a 
second  expedition  to  Pennsylvania  with  tha 
intention  of  rhan^nft  the  proprietary  goTen- 
ments  to  regal  ones,  but  ab«ndoned  the  dfisi^ 
and  returned  to  England,  much  encumbered 
with  debt ;  he  spent  his  last  yean  at  Bo^* 
combe. 

Pennaforte,  IUtkokd  db.  Chaplain  to 
Gregory  IX.,  was  bom  at  Barcelona  at  th« 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  being  deeeeodad 
from  the  kings  of  Arragon.  He  studied  at 
Baxoebna  and   Bologna,   and  entered  tiie 
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Domimcan  Order,  of  which,  in  1238,  he  was 
made  General;  but  resigned  the  office  after- 
wards in  order  to  become  a  missionary  to  the 
Moon  and  Jews.  He  became  Confessor  to 
Pope  Gr^;ory  in  1230,  at  whose  orders  he 
dtew  up  the  sixth  collection  of  Decretals. 
He  also  wrote  Sumfna  CatuHm  Fmitmtia, 
which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1603.  He 
died  in  1275,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope 
dement  YIU. 

Pennefkther,  Ret.  W,    [Mildmat.] 

Peiiry«  John  ^b.  at  Cefnbrith,  in  Breck- 
nockshire, Wales,  in  1559]. — He  was  educated 
as  a  Roman  Gatiiolic,but  during  the  years 
which  he  spent  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently 
at  Oxford,  he  adopted  Puritan  views,  and  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  At  Oxford  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  but  got  himself  into  trouble  with 
the  bishops  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat 
unorthodox  nature  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  was  increased  by  a  plea  which 
he  published  for  the  preaching  of  the  €k)spel 
in  Wales.  In  1588  he  published  various 
tracts,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  the 
first  book  written  by  <*  Martin  Marprelate." 
[Mabprelatb  Contbovebst.]  The  author 
was  supposed  to  be  Penry  himself,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  only  the  publisher,  and 
that  the  author  was  Henry  Bcurlowe ;  but  so 
much  suspicion  attached  to  him  that,  in  1 589, 
he  fled  to  Scotland,  and  did  not  return  for 
three  years.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  a 
Separatist,  and  as  this  caused  him  to  be  re- 
guded  as  dangerous  to  the  Church,  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  March,  1593.  He 
was  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  though 
th^e  was  no  evidence  forthcoming  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  **  book,  passages  in  his  diary  were  so 
distorted  as  to  look  like  proofs,  and  he  was 
hanged  at  St.  Thomas-a- Watering,  London, 
May  29th,  1593. 

Pentecost. — Among  ancient  Christian 
writers  the  term  signifies  sometimes  the  whole 
time  between  the  Easter  and  the  Whitsun 
Festivals,  and  sometimes  the  latter  festival 
alone.  The  whole  period  of  fifty  days,  being 
kept  in  honour  and  memory  of  the  Saviour*s 
Kaiurrection,  was  a  time  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary joy,  and  it  was  a  custom  of  very 
general  observance  to  worship  standing,  in- 
stead of  kneeling,  during  the  whole  of  this 
tpace,  to  mark  its  joyful  character.  At  a 
later  period  the  Fast  of  the  Hoffotion  Days  was 
mtroduced,  modifying  the  ancient  custom  in 
tiie  Church  of  excluding  fasting  from  this 
season.    [Whitsuntidb.] 

Pentecostals.—Oblations  made  to  a 
cathedral,  at  Whitsuntide,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  diocese. 

Peramlralatioii  of  Parishes,  or 
Beatin((  the  Boiinds.  is  a  custom,  still 
surviving  m  some  parts  of  £nglandt  of  making 
a  formal  progress  round  the  boundary  of  the 


parish  during  Ro^tion  week.  [Rogation.] 
The  practice  is  derived  from  the  annual  proces- 
sions at  this  season,  originated  by  Mamertus, 
Bishop  of  Yienne  rA.D.  460],  for  the  purpose 
of  imploring  Gk>d^8  blessing  on  the  frefdily- 
sown  seed.  At  the  Reformation  all  religious 
processions  were  abolished  except  these,  an 
injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth  providing 
'*  that  the  parishioners  shall,  once  in  a  year, 
at  the  time  accustomed,  with  the  curate  and 
the  substantial  men  of  the  pariah,  walke 
about  the  parishes,  as  they  were  accustomed, 
and  at  their  return  to  the  church  make  their 
oommon  prayers.*'  No  service  was,  how- 
ever, appointed,  but  it  was  enjoined  that 
''the  curate  ...  at  certain  convenient 
places,  shall  admonish  the  people  to  give' 
thanks  to  GUxi,  in  the  beholding  of  Ghod's 
benefits,  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of 
his  fruits  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  with 
the  saying  of  Psalm  civ.,  Benedie  anima 
mea.  At  which  time  also  the  same  minister 
shall  inculcate  this  and  such  like  santences  : — 
CuTBed  be  he  that  iramlaieth  the  bound*  and 
dolea  of  his  neighbour,  or  such  other  order  of 
prayer  as  shall  be  hereafter  appointed." 

Perfect. — ^A  term  applied  in  the  early 
Church  to  those  who  had  received  full  in- 
struction in  the  Christian  religion,  and  were 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Converts  were  called  "imper- 
fect " ;  catechumens  of  some  standing  became 
"  more  perfect " ;  and  at  the  end  of  their 
probation  were  admitted  into  the  number  of 
the**  perfect." 

Perfect!  or  Boni  Eomines.— This 
was  a  name  given  to  several  monastic  orders, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Thus 
an  order  founded  in  the  eleventh  century, 
at  Yincennes,  transferred  in  1584  to  the 
Minims ;  several  Portuguese  houses  who  sent 
missionaries  to  India  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
an  English  order  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
all  bore  this  name.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  stricter  Catharists  assumed  the 
name  of  Perfect!.  They  held  the  Manichaean 
doctrines,  and  resembled  the  Paterinbs  [q.v.]. 
A  Council  was  held  at  Lombez,  in  souliiem 
France,  in  1 165,  to  condemn  the  Perfecti. 

Perfectioilists.  —  Those  who  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  attain  to  actual  perfection 
in  this  life.  There  are  four  classes  of  Per- 
fectionists:— [1]  The  Roman  Catholics,  who 
teach  that  a  man  may,  by  obedience,  become 
free  from  ijl  mortal  sin,  though  still  subject 
to  fall  into  venial  sin;  and  even  this  ten* 
dency  may  be  done  away  through  the  special 
favour  of  God.  [2]  The  Wesleyan  Arminians, 
who  teach  Christian  perfection,  namely,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  by  faith  and  love, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  though  the  in- 
firmity of  the  body  prevents  it  from  being 
absolute  in  the  eyes  of  men.  [31  Many 
Quakers,  who  say  that  in  souls  justified  by. 
God  ^  the  body  of  death  and  sin  comes  to  be 
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crucified  and  removed,  and  their  hearts 
united  and  subjected  unto  the  truth,  so  as 
not  to  obey  any  suggestion  or  temptation  of 
the  Evil  One,  but  to  be  free  from  actual 
sinning  and  transgressing  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  in  that  respect  perfect."  Yet  this  theory 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  attaining 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  nor  of 
falling  away  from  a  state  of  grace.  [4]  The 
Oberlin  school  of  theology,  who  say  that 
perfection  is  to  be  reached  by  a  life  of  im- 
plicit obedience,  which  effectually  prerents 
the  possibility  of  sin,  since  virtue  and  sin 
cannot  exist  in  the  same  soul  at  the  same 
time.  The  Galvinists  and  Lutherans  abso- 
lutely reject  the  theory  of  Perfectionism. 

The  name  **  Perfectionist "  has  also  been 
given  to  a  modem  sect  established  in 
North  America  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes, 
in     1845.      Noyes    was     an     independent 

greacher  in  New  Haven,  who  gave  out  that 
e  diBoovered  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles  that 
all  Christian  religions  were  wrong,  so  started 
a  new  Church.  There  are  now  three  settle- 
ments of  this  sect,  the  largest  at  Oneida 
Creek,  where  he  first  preached,  and  two 
smaller  ones  at  Brooklyn  and  Wallingford. 
The  views  of  this  sect  are,  that  all  men  are 
wholly  good  or  wholly  evil,  and  that  all 
actions  are  wholly  righteous  or  wholly 
wicked.  They  hold  that  they  themselves 
are  sinless,  and  are  reconciled  to  God,  that 
man  and  woman  are  entirely  equal,  and  that 
all  goods  are  common.  As  they  are  **  per- 
fect,*' and  can  commit  no  sin,  no  positive 
religion  is  needful  for  them,  and  their  church 
has  been  described  as  "  a  chapel,  a  theatre,  a 
concert-room,  a  casino,  a  working-place,  all 
in  one,  being  supplied  with  benches,  lounging 
chairs,  work-tables,  a  reading  desk,  a  stege, 
a  gallery,  and  a  pianoforte."  The  system  of 
"free  love,"  or  "complex  marriages,"  has 
been  established,  which  has  led  to  an  abolition 
of  monogamy  and  the  marriage  bond.  The 
sect  is  also  known  as  the  "  Bible  Communists  '* 
and  "  Free  Lovers,"  and  is  in  many  pointa 
similar  to  the  Pbinceitbs  [q.v.]. 

Pericopte.— Portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  appomted  to  be  read  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
Some  say  that  the  selection  was  made  as  early 
as  Apostolic  times,  while  others  fix  the  time 
as  the  fourth  century,  and  some  even  as  late 
as  the  eighth  century.  The  custom  corre- 
sponds with  the  Jewish  Parathat  and  Haph^ 
taraht.  The  Farashas  were  fifty-four  sections, 
into  which  the  Law  was  divided,  so  that  the 
whole  of  it  should  be  read  during  the  year. 
Fifty-four  was  the  greatest  number  of  Sabbaths 
possible  in  a  year,  and  when  there  were  a 
smaller  number  two  portions  were  road 
together.  The  Haphtaraht  were  fifty-four 
sections  chosen  from  the  Prophets,  and  read  in 
like  manner.  This  is  still  continued  amongst 
the  modem  Jews,  but  the  portions  of  tiia 


Projects  now  read  generally  omit  the  pn. 
phecies  regarding  the  Messiah. 

The  method  of  selection  of  the  lesnos  in 
the  Church  of  England  will  be  found  nodtf 
the  head  Lbctiona&y  [q.v.]. 

In  the  Boman  missal  eiich  mass  has  two 
Scriptuire  lessons,  which  are  mostly  tikta 
from  the  Vulgate  Version. 

The  Greek  Church  has  special  Epistles  asd 
Gospels  for  every  week-day  as  well  as  every 
Sunday  and  Saint's  Day. 

In  the  Armenian  Church,  Scripture  reading 
takes  a  very  important  place ;  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost  they  have  three  services  a  day,  and 
portions  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
specially  selected  for  each  service. 

Peristerion. — ^A  dove  of  gold  or  SLlrer. 
suspended  over  the  altar  or  in  the  baptijifcery, 
of  some  ancient  churches.  lAter  a  cnstoia 
arose  of  keeping  the  reserved  sacrament  in 
these  doves. 

Fexjuzy. — ^The  taking  an  oath  in  eider 
to  tell  or  confirm  a  falsehood.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  very  heinous  crime^  both  by  tht 
heathens  and  Jews,  and  among  Christians  is 
to  be  looked  upon  with  g7«it  abhorrence,  as  it 
is  treating  God  with  iiroverence,  denying,  or, 
at  least,  ignoring  His  omniscience,  pro£uunf 
His  name,  and  violating  truth. 

Perpetna,  St. — One  of  five  catechnmens 
who  were  seized  at  Carthage  in  the  third 
century  during  the  persecution  of  Severus. 
She  had  three  young  men  (Revocatus,  i^- 
tuminus,  and  Secundulus)  and  one  woman 
(Felicitas)     as    fellow-sufferers.     She    iru 
offered  hberty  if    she  would   give  up  her 
faith,  and  to   refuse  was    doubly   hud  in 
that    she    was    the    mother   of    an    inftnt 
whom  she  would  be  obliged  to  leave  to  the 
mercy  of  her  enemies.     Her  mother  vas  a 
Christian,  her  father  still  a  heathen,  and  hs 
used  to  come  to  the  prison  day  after  day  to 
urge  her  to  recant     While  they  were  in 
prison,  the  priest  was,  at  first,  allowed  to  come 
and  see  them,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  btpt- 
ising  them  there.    A  few  days  after  Peipe- 
tua  was  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon,  but  vai 
allowed  to  have  her  baby  with  her,  which  siie 
declared  turned  the  dungeon  into  a  palsce. 
When  ber  father  heard  that  the  tiial  vaf 
coming  on,  he  made  one  more  attempt  to  per- 
suade her  to  save  her  life,  but  to  no  par- 
pose,  and  sentence  of  death  was'  prooounoed. 
Her  child  had  been  taken  to  her  father  i 
house,  and  the  day  before  her  death  she  sent 
a  message  that  she  wished  to  see  it  once  more, 
but  he  would  not  grant  her  request    T^ 
authorities  had  decided  that  the  five  priMoen 
should  be  tom  to  pieces  on  an  approaching 
festival.  It  was  the  custom  in  Carthage  st  thit 
time  to  dress  their  victims,  the  men  as  pric^ 
of  Saturn,  the  women  as  priestesses  of  Of^- 
before  they  were  thrown  to  the  wild  besst& 
But  these  tve  protested  so  earnestly  agua4 
such  an  insult  that  the  officers  yielded,  and 
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Perpetua,  having  been  toesed  by  a  bull  sereral 
times,  wttB  led  into  the  centre  of  the  arena, 
and  there  despatched  by  the  sword  of  a 
gladiator,  she  hc^raelf  g^ding  his  aim.  A 
festival  in  her  memory  has  been  kept  since 
the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  Mar.  7th. 
The  "Acts  of  St.  Perpetua,"  said  to  hare  been 
written  for  the  most  part  by  herself,  are  still 
extant. 

Perpetual  Curate. — ^The  cnrates  called 
perpetual  are  the  ministers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  a  parish  where  there  is  no  spiritual 
rector  or  vicar,  but  where  the  tithes  belong 
to  a  lay  rector  or  impropriator,  who  is  bound 
to  provide  a  curate,  canonically  instituted 
and  inducted.  The  curates  by  this  means 
become  so  far  vicart  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved at  the  pleasure  of  the  appropriator, 
nor  without  the  revocation  of  their  licence  by 
the  ordinary.  An  Act  passed  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Bishop  Wilberforce  provided 
that  perpetual  curates  should  henceforward 
receive  the  title  of  *' vicar,"  and  hence  the 
name  has  now  almost  disappeared. 

Perrone*  Giovaitki,  D.D.  [b.  at  Chieri, 
Piedmont,  1794 ;  rf.at  Rome,  Aug.  29th,  1876]. 
He  studied  and  took  his  degree  at  Turin,  and 
went  to  Home,  where  he  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  by  which  he  was  sent  to  Orvieto  in 
1816  as  Ptt>fe8sor  of  Theology.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1823  to  the  same  post  at  the  Roman 
College,  which  he  held  for  fifty  years,  except 
when  in  charge  of  the  College  of  Ferrara,  from 
1830  to  1833,  and  Rector  of  the  College  of 
Home,  from  1853  to  1856.  In  the  controversy 
concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception  he 
took  a  leading  part,  before  the  Bull  IneffabUis 
Jieus  was  issued  in  1854 ;  and  he  also  took 
the  side  of  the  Ultramontanists  at  the  Vatican 
C^onncil  of  1869.  The  great  influence  which 
his  learning  and  powers  of  rhetoric  had  in 
the  Roman  Churcn  was  largely  increased  by 
his  being  a  member  of  most  of  the  Papal  con- 
frregations  on  doctrine  and  discipline.  From 
1848  to  1850  Perrone  visited  England  with 
Home  of  his  pupils.  He  published  his  system 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  two  books — [1]  iV«- 
Uetionet  Theoloffiea  quas  in  CoUegic  Romano 
Societatia  Jent  dahebat^  and  [2]  Praloetionei 
Theologicm  in  Compendium  redaeta  —  from 
which  the  present  system  has  been  for  the 
most  inrt  adopted.  Another  of  his  leading 
works  is  De  Immaeulato  B.  V,  Maria  eoneeptu  : 
an  doffmatieo  deereto  dejlniri  potsit. 

Perronet,  Edward,  son  of  an  English 
clerg^yman,  a  preacher  first  under  Wesley, 
then  an  Independent,  author  of  some  hymns, 
among  which  *'  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu's 
name  "  still  holds  a  place  in  popular  esteem. 
He  died  in  1792. 

PeovecutioiUl. — ^The  causes  of  persecn- 
tion  in  religious  history  are  manifold  and 
complicated.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  waa 
persecuted  by  the  Pharisees    because    He 


exposed  their  hypocrisy,  and  by  the  Jews  in 
general  because  He  ran  counter  to  their  pre- 
judices. These  causes  produced  a  like  tieat- 
ment  of  His  Apostles ;  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  heathens  was  another  cause  of  persecu- 
tion: the  Christians  were  confounded  by 
them  with  the  rebellious  Jews,  and  indiscri- 
minately persecuted.  Thus  the  historian 
Suetonius  says  that  Christ  excited  the  Jews 
to  frequent  tumults.  Furthermore,  Gentile 
superstition  came  to  the  increase  of  persecu- 
tion: the  heathens  could  not  endure  a  sect 
which  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  worship 
of  their  gods.  The  Jews  frequently  escaped 
rough  treatment  simply  because,  though  they 
practised  their  own  rites,  they  let  those  of  the 
heathens  alone.  But  this  was  exactly  what 
the  Christians  would  not  do.  The^  boldly 
called  on  men  "to  turn  from  their  yamties  and 
serve  the  true  Grod  alone."  Thus  it  was  that 
they  were  called  **  Atheists,"  as  enemies  of 
the  gods.  And  so  all  calumnies  among  them 
were  believed  by  the  superstitious:  they 
burned  Rome,  made  nightly  conspiracies,  ate 
human  flesh,  worshippeid  an  ass's  head,  com- 
mitted adultezy,  incest,  infanticide.  The 
base  heresies  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  Carpocra- 
tiana,  and  others,  sometimes  gave  colour  to 
the  slanders.  But  another  cause,  which  influ- 
enced some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Emperors,  was  found  in  political  ideas.  The 
Gentile  religion  was  interwoven  with  the 
State  ;  and  men  like  Trajan,  who  c<msoien- 
tiously  believed  it  their  duty  to  uphold  exist- 
ing institutions,  regarded  Christuinity  as  a 
hostile,  and  therefore  a  dangerous,  principle. 
Its  professors  were  denounced  as  the  enemies 
of  kings,  of  laws,'  and  of  the  himian  race. 

The  persecutions  in  the  New  Testament 
were  [1]  about  Stephen,  [2]  by  Herod 
Agrippa  (Acts  zii.),  [3]  those  stirred  up  by 
the  Jews  against  St.  Paul,  [4]  those  raised 
by  heathens  who  saw  that  their  gains  were 
endangered  (Acts  xvi.  and  zx.). 

In  Ecclesiastical  History  Uiere  are  com- 
monly reckoned  ten  persecutions.  They  are 
the  following ;  notices  of  each  will  be  f oimd 
imder  their  several  names : — 


Pbbsscittiov 

OF:— 


1.— Nero    .    . 
2. — Doxnitiaii 

8.— Tnjiui .    . 

4.— Mnrens     > 

Anrelios  f 

5.— Septimina 

6.— Maximian 

7.— Deoins.    . 
8.— Yalerian  . 

9.~AurellaB  . 

10.~Dlooletian 


Date. 


64-68 
96-86 

105-117 

166-180 

202-211 
235-238 

250-253 
257-260 

275 

308-905 


Chisf  BuwwKKMaa. 


St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid 
(  Consul  FlaviuBClemens 
•J      (St.  John  Bent  to  Pat- 

(  Symeon  of  Jenumlem ; 
i     Ignatiaa  of  Antioch 

Jnstin  Martyr:  Polycarp 

Perpetna  and  Felidtaa 

(  Fabian  of  Borne ;  Ales- 
(     anderof  Jemsalem 
j  XysttiB  of  Eome ;  Cy- 
\     prian  of  Carthage 

{Exeontion  of  Edict  pre- 
vented  by  death  of 
Emperor 
(  Anthimas  of  Nioome- 
1     diaiStAlban 
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The  accession  of  Constantino  the  Qrcat,  the 
first  Christian  Emperor,  put  an  end  to  thc^ 
persecutions  of  Christianity  by  the  Empire. 
Would  that  no  more  needed  to  be  added  to  tliis 
article.  But  Christian  history  has  to  rocord 
that  persecution  has  been  used  as  a  weapon 
age  after  age  for  enforcing  obedience  to  that 
form  of  religion  which  is  strongest.  The 
Arian  controversy,  which  began  the  peign  of 
Constantino,  was  the  signal  for  persccntiouj 
now  by  the  Arians,  now  by  their  oppontntij, 
"Toleration,"  it  has  been  well  said,  **waii 
the  last  Chnstian  virtue  to  be  learned.**  It 
was  argued  that  as  error  of  opinion  l^ds  Ut 
disorganisation  of  society,  to  moral  evilH,  iind 
(in  early  opinion)  to  everlasting  perdition, 
such  error  must  be  put  down  like  any  other 
offence  against  the  well-being  of  the  oomnton- 
wealth.  The  barbarous  nations  who  broko 
into  the  Roman  Empire  and  destroyed  it  wuru 
frequently  persecutors.  Thus  the  VandiUii, 
both  in  their  heathen  days,  and  also  aftor 
they  had  embraced  the  Anan  faith,  di?ao]jitod 
the  Church,  and  persecuted  those  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  ancient  creed  to  d  151th. 
The  English,  on  arriving  as  heathens  in  thin 
country,  persecuted  the  Christian  Britons, 
destroyed  their  churches,  and  drove  thetii  into 
the  mountains.  The  cruelties  of  tho  Muho^ 
metans  when  they  began  their  career  of  eon- 
quest  were  terrible  and  remorseless.  **^  The 
Koran  or  the  sword  *'  was  their  B(de  alteniritire 
to  all  who  fell  into  their  power.  During'  the 
Middle  Ages  aU  movements  in  the  direciion 
of  freethought  were  regarded  by  the  domiimut 
religion  as  warfare  against  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod,  The  persecutions  of  the  WaldenflUii 
and  Albigenses,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  are  described  in  their  pla/uti«.  as 
are  also  the  Hussite  wars,  the  persecutions  of 
the  Lollards,  and  the  fires  of  Smith  fi^  Id  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  On  the  acco^Mion 
of  Elizabeth  the  tables  were  turned,  and  tho 
spirit  of  persecution  was  directed  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  were  proceedeid  agriiriHt 
as  traitors  to  the  State,  and  fined  and  impri- 
soned for  not  attending  the  estabUshed  wor- 
ship. Cases  also  occurred  occasionally  of  tho 
infliction  of  death  for  heresy,  a  penalty  in- 
flicted by  Elizabeth  upon  both  Baptieitfl  nni 
Indbpbndbnts  [q.v.].  There  were  those  who 
left  England  for  America  in  order  to  i^u^ me 
•*  freedom  to  worship  God  ; "  but  even  those 
in  turn  became  persecutors  both  of  those  whr» 
preferred  Episcopacy  to  Independency,  and 
also  of  the  Quakers.  The  same  spirit  &how^'d 
itself  on  both  sides  in  England  in  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Stuarts ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  is  a 
touching  narrative  of  persecutions  bravely- 
endured.  The  Act  of  Toleration  may  be  said 
to  have  put  an  end  to  persecution  as  a  lepulised 
instrument  in  England,  but  the  spirit  will 
hardly  be  eliminated  from  mankind,  except 
as  human  nature  itself  is  altered  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gk)spel  of  Christ 


design.^    aiikU::.,   opinioiit  or   c<»ur«^  of 
Tho  perseverance  of  the  saints  11 
tinuanc^  and  progresfdon  in  a  state 
lliis  doctrine  caused  a  consid^ 
between  the  Arminjans  and 
the  arguments  of  the  Calvinistf  ill 
were  aa  follows  : — That  the 
God,    His    lave,    faith fulnesA, 
power^  are  such  that  He  would  1 
to  condemn  lUs  people  to  everkiti     ^ 
That  since  Christ  has   united  Hb  ]p 
Himseit  and  died  for  thenit  and  livd  t 
intercession    for   them,    their 
make   Llis  work   vain,    and 
dcrogntory  to  the  Divine  glory- 
IB  upheld^  not  by  his  own  power, 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
and  (xinfirms  him^  and  eiiablt'^?  him  1 
vere.       In    imawer   to    tht^i**'   arg"!!!* 
Arminians  brought  forward  the  deiio 
in  ycripLnre  against  apostle*,  and  the] 
that  «ome  would  e  rent  nail  y  fall  tv 
and  tsaid  that  the  doctrine  precludes  I 
means,  and  gives  encoumgemuit  U^ 
lion  and  faUe  security, 

Peraia*  Kelioion  qw. — Th^ 
Persia t   until    it  fell   into   the   h^n 
A™l>s  in  65 1,  has  be^n  described  in  ' 
Fabsees  [q >v.].     Then  th^  greater  | 
population  embraced Mohantmedantf 
developod  that   special    btunch     * 
which  is  mystical,  and  is  seen 
of  D  K  E V  iBH  Es  [q . V.  ] .   Thci  r  f oi 
was  bom  at  the  begiDning  of 
century;    there  are  now 
sioetd  spread  in  the  surrounding 
lift  a  mmt  [lowej-ful  sect,  hoth  H 
and  Persian  empires.     The 
deemed  as  fuUy  invested  wit 
power  tin  he  has  received  the 
sncceHcor  of   Meolana   Jelalu- 
tho  present  time  the  Caliphn 
within  Oh  Rniap. 

P(?niia  has  been  the  scene  of 
Nestorian  and  Ptoman  Catholic 
have  left  little  trace  behind 
middle  of  tho  last  ccntnrj'  a  Mi 
which  was  unsnecesaful ;  and 
more  suf-<:e«»ful  eff*>rt8  1 
by  means  of  the  Church  Misati 


p  ? 


'    in 

1 


7  tfltiuf.rlv    1 
>i^  f^*r  Alls 

'  *M  invii 
'■»tnnaTiv,     1 


Persona    or   Farsoiiii 

English  Jesuit,  was  bttrn  at  N^ 
near      Bridgwater,     in     Son 
154<j,     He  fit 0 died  at   Oxford, 
become  a    Homon  C-atholic, 
in  1674^  whore  in  the  ne^st  ye 
the    Society    of    tho    Jesuits. 
«ime  to  England  with  Ckmp 
the  latter  was  arrested,    in 
returned  to  Rome,  though  hi  J 
10  manage  the  English 
wfLB  mnde  the  finrt  Eeci**' 
College  at  BomSt  and  tP 
Hpaiti  to  ituJee  propp-^ 


^?^   in   h 

hud   ui' 

^  leh  1<m:j  la 
rithfml  m< 
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of  tl&e  JeeuitB  in  England  in  case  the  Annada 
should  succeed.     He  founded  several  scfaools 
for  the  training  of  Engliwh  priests,  and  aided 
the    aecolar  clersy.     He  died  at  Borne  in 
1610.     He  is  said  to  have  been  indefatigable, 
wily,  of  a  hot  temper  and  rough  behaviour. 
He    wrote  many  books,  of  which  we  may 
mention — A  Chrittian  JHrectory  Guiding  Men 
to  JStemdl  Salvation;  A  Ccnferenct  about  the 
next  Suettuian  to  tho  Crown  rf  England,  which 
appeared  in  two  parts — ^the  first  for  the  chas- 
tising^ of  kings,  etc.,  and  the'  second  to  prove 
the   right  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain;  and  A 
Tre^iioe  oftho  Three  Convereion*  of  the  Englieh 
frvm  Faganiam  to  Chrietian  Beligion,  published 
under  the  name   of   K.    D.,    i,e,   Nicholas 
Doleman. 


JoHANK   Hbikbigh  [h,  at 
Zorich,  Jan.  12th,  1745 ;  d.  at  Brugg,  Augan, 
1827]. — ^A  great  educationalist.    His  father 
was  a  physician,  but  died  soon  after  his  son's 
birth,  and  after  various  experiments,  Pestalozzi 
applied  himself  to  farming,  with  the  intention 
ik  improving  the  condition  of  his  farm  people 
by  education.    His  schemes  failed,  and  after 
fifteen   years   he   became    deeply   involved 
in  debt,  having  been  unsnocesrful    in   his 
business.     To  pay  off  the  debt  he  wrote  a 
novel,    LeinhaHlt  und  Oerirud^  which  soon 
became  popular,  and  for  which  he  received  a 
gold  meoal  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Bern.    Other  novels  foUowed,  and  he  started 
a  periodical,  the  Swiee  Journal  for  the  Feople. 
He  made  other  attempts  for  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  founded  a  school  for  orphan 
children,    in  what   had   formerly  been   an 
Ursuline  convent  in  Unterwalden.    He  suf- 
fered from  a  want  of  books   and  efficient 
teachers,  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  convent 
was  turned  into  a  hospital  for  Austrian  sol- 
diers.   A  school  at  Burgdorf  was  more  sue- 
oeisfnl,  but  that   also  failed  after  a  time. 
For  this  school  he  wrote  How  Gertrude  Teaches 
her  Children^  a  work  which  has  become  very 
celebrated.    In  1804  he  was  invited  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Yverdun  to  open  an  educa- 
tional institute  there.    This  institution  soon 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  pupils 
came   to   it    from   Germany,    Russia,    and 
America,  and  carried  bock  his  method  to  their 
own  countries. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Quick  says,  in  his  Eeeaye  on 
£dueational  Reformere  [page  177]:  "  The  life 
of  the  Pestalozzian  institutions  had  been  the 
lore  which  the  old  man  had  infused  into  all 
the  members,  teachers  as  well  as  children ; 
but  this  life  was  wanting  at  Yverdun.  The 
establishment  was  much  too  large  to  be  car-  ^ 
ried  on  successfully  without  more  method  and 
discipline  than  Pestalozzi,  remarkable,  as  he 
himself  says,  for  his  '  unrivalled  incapacity  to 
govern,'  was  master  of  .  .  .  Pestalozzi 
was  mad  with  enthusiasm  to  improve  ele- 
mentary education,  especially  for  the  poor, 
throughout  Europe.     His  zeal  led  him   to 


announce  his  schemes  and  methods  before  he 
had  given  them  a  fair  trial ;  hence,  many 
fooli^  things  came  abroad  as  Pestalozzianism, 
and  hindered  the  reception  of  principles  and 
practices  which  better  deserved  the  name. 
His  highly  active  imagination  led  him  to  see 
and  describe  as  actually  existing  whatever  he 
hoped  sooner  or  later  to  realise.  The  enemies 
of  change  made  the  most  of  his  mistakes, 
and  his  institution  came  to  a  speedy  and  un<* 
honoured  close.  When  the  old  man  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  he  had  seen  the  apparent 
failure  of  all  his  toils.  He  had  not,  however, 
failed  in  reality.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  his  true  function  was  to  educate  ideas, 
not  children,  and  when,  twenty  vears  later, 
the  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  by 
schoolmasters,  not  only  in  his  native  country, 
but  throughout  Germany,  it  was  found  that 
Pestalozzian  ideas  had  been  sown,  and  were 
bearing  fruit,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe." 

Pestalozzi  himself  says,  in  his  Letters  on 
Early  Education  :  '*  Why  have  I  insisted  so 
strongly  on  attention  to  early  physical  and 
intellectual  education?  Because  I  consider 
these  as  merely  leading  to  a  higher  aim,  to 
qualify  the  human  being  for  the  u-ee  and  full 
use  of  all  the  faculties  implanted  by  the 
Creator,  and  to  direct  all  these  faculties  to- 
wards the  perfection  of  the  whole  being  of 
man,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  act  in  his 
peculiar  station  as  an  instrument  of  that  All- 
wise  and  Almighty  Power  that  has  called  him 
into  life." 

Pestalozzi  adopted  the  ^stem  of  teaching 
from  objects,  and  proceeding  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract;  he  introduced  graduation 
in  writing,  and  strove  to  educate  rather  than 
instruct  children.  He  believed  in  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction,  and  set  the  elder  children 
to  teach  the  younger.  His  S3rstem  is  much 
used  in  the  present  Kindergarten  schools. 

Petavins  or  Petan,  Dionysius. — ^A 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  [b.  at  Orleans, 
1683;  d.  at  Paris,  1652];  he  early  became 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  lec- 
tured on  rhetoric  at  Rheims  and  La  Fleche. 
In  1621  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy at  Paris,  and  became  well  known  as  a 
scholar  and  critic ;  he  published  J)e  Doctrina 
Temporumf  in  1627,  a  valuable  book  on 
chronology.  In  consideration  of  this  work, 
Philip  IV.  invited  him  to  Madrid  as  Professor 
of  History,  and  at  the  same  time  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  invited  him  to  Rome.  Petavius 
declined  both  offers,  and  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  at  the  Jesuits*  CoUege  of 
Clermont,  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  his 
Mationarium  Temporunty  De  Fhotino  Meretico, 
and  De  Theologieie  Dogmatibue^  This  last  was 
his  most  famous  work,  but  he  left  it  un- 
finished. 


Peter,  Fssttvam  op. — ^There  were  for- 
merly four  festivals  of  St.  Peter  kept: — [11 
June  29th,  the  day  on  which  SS.  Peter  and 
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Paul  are  sapposed  to  have  been  martyred  at 
Rome,  the  former  by  crucifixion  with  his  head 
downwardB,  the  latter  by  beheading.  This  is 
the  oldest  of  the  feasts  of  the  Apostles,  having 
been  observed  since  the  fourth  century.  [2] 
Feb.  22nd,  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  Chair  at 
Antioch.  Though  there  is  no  account  in  the 
Bible  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  at 
Antioch,  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  St.  Peter,  who  established  hui 
episcopal  chair  first  in  this  place.  [3]  Jan. 
18th,  St.  Peter's  Chair  at  Home.  Celebrated 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter's  fixing  his  episcopal 
work  there  after  seven  years  at  Antioch.  [4] 
August  1st,  St.  Peter's  Chains,  or  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  the  day  on  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  honour  his  chains,  and  commemorate 
his  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  hands  of 
Herod  Agrippa.  The  1st  of  August  was  pro- 
bably the  day  on  which  the  church  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  in 
Chains.  It  was  built  by  Eudoxia,  wife  of 
Valentine  III.,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century. 

Peter  Lombard.    [Lombard.] 

Peter  Kartyr.    [Martyr.] 

Peter  of  ZAmpsachne,  St.— A  Chris- 
tian martyr  who  was  seized  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Decius  in  249,  at  Lampsachus, 
a  city  on  the  Hellespont.  The  Pro-Consul 
Optimus  tried  to  persuade  him  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Venus,  promising  that  by  so  doing  he 
should  save  his  life.  Peter  refused,  and 
Optimus  ordered  that  he  should  be  broken 
to  pieces  on  a  wheel.  It  was  done  slowly, 
and  although  he  was  in  the  most  horrible 
tortui-es,  the  martyr's  courage  was  un- 
daunted. A  few  days  after,  three  of  his 
companions  were  brought  before  Optimus, 
and  the  same  alternative  was  offered  them — 
apostasy  or  death— and  they  all  diose  the 
latter.  But  one  of  them,  Kicomachus,  whilst 
he  was  on  the  rack,  cried  out  that  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  He  was  imme- 
diately released  and  given  full  liberty.  A  few 
moments  after,  however,  he  fell  down  dead. 
The  other  two,  Andrew  and  Paul,  were  given 
another  chance  of  saving  their  lives,  but 
remained  firm.  The  Governor  thought  that 
he  would  be  able  in  time  to  persuade  them  to 
sacrifice  as  he  wished,  and  was  willing  to  put 
off  sentence  of  death,  but  the  mob  was  so  fierce 
against  them,  and  so  eager  for  their  blood, 
that  Optimus  was  afraid  to  delay.  He  handed 
them  over  to  the  infuriated  populace,  by  whom 
they  were  stoned  to  death. 

Peter  the  Eermit  was  bom  at  Amiens 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  He 
went  to  Jerusalem  in  1093,  and,  seeing  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Christians,  on  his 
return  to  Europe  preached  the  first  crusade, 
persuading  most  of  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  join  him.    He  was  made  the  head  of  the 


enterprise,  and  had  about  40,000  foot,  bea^ 
cavalry,  under  him;  but  the  people  wen  too 
enthusiastic  to  wait  for  a  regular  army.  TW 
landed  in  Constantinople  in  1096,  and  wnit 
thence  to  Bithynia,  where  they  werv  defeated, 
and  but  3,000  returned  to  Constantincp^. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Jemsdiem  in 
1099,  and  was  left  Vicar-General  there  form 
time;  but  afterwards  returned  to  Ffsdos,  anJ 
died  in  1115  in  the  monastery  of  Neu  MonlieT 
in  li^e. 

Peterborongllf  Bishopric  or. — It  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  thai  Peft«r- 
borough  had  a  bishop  of  its  own;  it  fajui 
possessed  a  most  important  Benedictine  Abbey, 
and  at  the  dissolution,  the  last  Abbot,  John 
Chambers,  became  its  first  Bishop.  It  had 
hitherto  formed  part  of  the  great  See  of  Mercia. 
It  is  said  that  the  abbey  was  spared  when  it 
was  surrendered,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
burial  place  of  Catharine  of  Azzagoo.  Tbe 
present  cathedral  is  the  third  minster  thst 
has  been  erected  on  the  same  spot.  The  fint 
was  built  in  the  seventh  centuiy  (commeDced 
about  655)  by  Peada,  the  son  of  Pends,  who 
died  before  its  completion ;  this  was  the  first 
monastic  establishment  of  oentral  England. 
Its  site  was  the  little  village  of  Medesham- 
stead.  called  afterwards,  from  the  patrcm  saint 
of  the  abbey,  Burgh  St.  Peter.  On  the  ooa- 
pletion  of  the  building,  it  was  hallowed  in  the 
names  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St  Andiev 
by  Deusdedit,  Archbishop  of  OBnteibiiry,  aad 
other  prelates,  in  the  presence  of  Wulfere,  who 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Peada.  Saxai 
was  its  first  abbot  lliis  abbey  was  entii^lj 
destroyed  in  870  by  the  Danes,  under  Hnbha, 
in  the  time  of  the  seventh  abbot,  Hedda,  who 
was  killed  in  the  attack  with  all  his  m<nk^ 
said  to  number  upwards  of  eighty.  About  a 
century  later  King  Edgar,  with  AtbelWd, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  as  architect,  oommenoed 
the  building  of  the  second  church ;  this  sknc- 
ture  suffered  much  from  another  Daiush  tttad[ 
in  the  eleventh  oentury,  and  in  1116  was  ted- 
dentally  destroyed  by  fire.  Two  yesii  1^ 
the  present  structure  was  commenced,  which 
took  in  all  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  to  complete,  snd  was  then  oonsecnted 
in  1237  by  the  Bishopsof  Lincohi  and  Exeter. 
The  choir  had  been  ready  for  service  in  IIU 
and  was  built  by  Abbot  Martin  de  Bee;  the 
east  transept  was  bmlt  by  Abbot  William  d« 
WaterviUe  [1165-1177],  the  nave  by  Abbot 
Benedict  [1177-1193],  who  also  built  psrtof 
the  west  transept.  The  original  fabric  remaini. 
with  additions,  but  no  great  alterations.  At  th0 
time  of  the  consecration  much  that  we  nov 
see  had  not  been  erected,  visL  the  beU  tover, 
the  western  spires,  the  new  building  at  ib» 
east  (often  erroneously  called  the  Lady  Gh^! . 
built  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oentonei 
by  Abbots  Ashton  and  Kirton,  and  the  Isnteni 
tower.  With  the  exception  of  Norwich 
Cathedral,    Peterborough    is    the  giandael 
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Norman  church  left  in  England.    The  great 
feature  of  the  building  is  the  west  front :  the 
date  of  its  erection  is  not  on  record,  but  as  it 
is  in  the  best  style  of  Early  English,  it  was 
probably  completed  not  long  before  the  con- 
secration of  1237.    There  was  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  rich  in  his  relics, 
brought   hither  from  Canterbury  by  Abbot 
Benedict,  who  was  a  monk  of  Christ  Church 
at  the  time  of  the  murder.    On  not  a  few 
oocaaiona  has  the  Soyereign  been  entertained 
at  the  abbey  at  a  great  cost ;  Stephen,  Henry 
III.,  and  Edward  I.,  and  their  queens,  Edward 
II.,  Edward  III.,  and  the  Bla(^  Prince,  were 
all  amon^  its  royal  visitors.      Catharine  of 
Arragon  was  buried  in  the  north  choir  aisle,  in 
1536,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  south 
choir  isle,  in  1587,  but  her  remains  were  re- 
moYed  to  Westminster  in  1613.    In  what  is 
called  the  "new  building"  is  preserved  a 
very  carious  coped  stone  monument,  having 
on  each  side  six  carved  figures  in  monastic 
dress:  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Grodric, 
Abbot  of  Crowland,  as  a  memorial  of  Abbot 
Hedda  and  his  monks.    In  1882  the  condition 
of  the  lantern  tower  was  discovered  to  be  highly 
duigerooa,  and  it  was  found  that  no  expe- 
dients for  patching  up  and  trying  to  preserve 
the  tower  in  its  existing  state  would  be  of 
any  avail,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
construct the  whole  of  it.    The  work  of  taking 
down  the  tower  commenced  on  April   5th, 

1883,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson; 
then  it  was  found  that  the  piers  which  sup- 
port the  lantern  must  also  be  rebuilt.  In  the 
excavations  made,  remnants  of  the  Saxon 
ioundations  of  the  first  minster  were  met  with, 
and  also  stones  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
original  Norman  tower.  The  "  chief  comer- 
itone,*'  as  it  was  called,  was  laid  on  May  7th, 

1884,  with  masonic  honours,  by  Lord  Car- 
narvon as  Pro-Grand  Master,  in  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Grand  Master,  of  the 
Freemasons.  The  work  of  rebuilding  is  still 
progressing. 

The  income  of  the  See  is  £4,500.  There 
is  an  assistant  bishop,  a  dean,  three  aroh- 
dflacons,  four  canons,  three  minor  canons,  and 
twenty-four  honorary  canons.  The  diocese 
comprises  the  entire  counties  of  Leicester, 
Northampton,  and  Rutland,  with  portions  of 
coonties  adjacent,  and  contains  571  benefices. 

Idsr  OF  Bishops  of  FvraBBOROuoH. 


Acoeflsion. 

Jobs  (Thamber     .  1541 

Dand  Poole.        .  1SS7 

Bdmond  Soambler  1560 

Bi<>hard  Howland  1585 

Thomas  DoTe      .  1601 

WflliAmPiera      .  1A30 
AiwitstineLindseU  1633 

l^nmdsDee.       .  1634 

John  Towers         .  1639 

B^nfnaiix  Lanej .  1660 

JoKphHenshaw.  1663 

Wmfam  Lloyd     .  1679 

Thomu  White    .  1685 

Kich.  Camberlaad  1691 


Aooession. 

White  Eennett    .  1718 

Robert  Claverlng.  1?29 

John  Thomas       .  1747 

Richard  Terrick  .  1757 

Roberfc  Lambe      .  1764 

John  Hinchol  ffe .  1769 

Spencer  Mudan    .  1794 

John  Parsons       .  1813 

Herbert  Marsh    .  1819 
Oeorgo  DaTja 
Francis  Jenne 
William     Connor 
Magee       .       . 
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Peters,  Hugh  [b,  1599;  hanged,  1660]. 
— An  English  Nonconformist,  who,  having 
preached  in  Holland  and  America,  returned 
to  England  in  1641,  joined  the  Puritan  party, 
and  was  hanged  at  the  Kestoration  as  a  re- 
gicide. He  wrote  in  prison  A  Dying  Father*$ 
LmI  Legacy  to  an  Only  Child. 

Peter's  Pence. — The  tax  jMiid  annually 
to  the  See  of  Borne  by  Englimd  and  other 
countries,  and  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ated either  by  OfEa,  King  of  Mercia,  or  by 
Ina  of  Wessex,  for  the  support  of  a  college  in 
Rome  for  the  education  of  English  clergy. 
The  tax  was  at  first  fixed  at  a  penny,  to  be 
paid  by  every  family;  but  was  afterwards 
demanded  only  from  those  possessed  of  a 
certain  fixed  income;  it  was  collected  upon 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  Much  dis- 
satisfaction was  caused  by  the  exaction  of 
payments  by  the  bishops,  who  were  deputed 
to  collect  the  money,  and  laws  were  passed 
laying  a  heavy  penalty  not  only  on  those  who 
refused  to  pay,  but  on  the  bishops  in  case 
they  should  neglect  to  deliver  up  the  monev 
given  into  their  charge.  The  custom  of  col- 
lecting Peter's  Pence  became  general  in 
Poland,  and  was  introduced  into  Prussia  and 
Scandinavia,  though  the  Papal  Legates  could 
never  succeed  in  getting  it  paid  regularly; 
and  Gregory  YII.  tried  to  exact  it  from 
France  and  Spain,  but  without  success.  In 
England  it  seems  to  have  been  paid  more  or 
less  regularly  till  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII., 
but  for  some  time  before  it  had  only  been 
regarded  as  a  charity,  and  was  not  enforced 
from  the  people. 

Petrobnudans.  —  Followers  of  the 
heretic  Peter  of  Bruys,  who  was  burnt  at  St. 
Gilles  about  a.d.  1125.  The  only  authorities 
from  which  any  knowledge  of  the  sect  can  be 
gained  are  a  passage  in  Abelard,  and  a  book 
by  Peter  the  Venerable,  Adversus  Petro- 
briuianoa  Sareticoi.  Peter  de  Bruys  appears 
to  have  been  an  ecclesiastic  holding  some 
benefice  in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  first 
began  to  publish  his  heresy,  and  gained  many 
foUowers  among  the  Cathari  at  Aries  and 
elsewhere ;  afterwards  he  preached  with  great 
success  at  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  but  was 
eventually  seized  and  condemned  to  death. 
He  professed  the  desire  to  restore  Christianity 
to  its  original  purity,  and  accepted  the 
Gospels,  to  which  he  would  only  grant  a 
Uteral  interpretation ;  the  Epistles  he  partly 
rejected,  and  only  granted  to  them  a  deriva- 
tive authority.  He  would  not  allow  infant 
baptism ;  declared  that  the  Church  being  in-, 
visible,  no  buildings  are  necessary  as  places 
of  worship,  for  the  Church  exists  only  in  the 
hearts  of  the  i)eople;  denied  not  only  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  but  also  that 
any  sacramental  character  is  attached  to  it, 
and  regarded  it  simply  as  a  historical  incident 
in  Christ's  life.  He  objected  to  elaborate 
ritual  of  any  kind,  to  prayers  for  the  dead. 
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and  to  music  aa  a  part  of  Divine  Worship ;  and 
he  abhoiTed  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  as 
being  the  instrument  of  our  Lord^s  torture. 
After  his  death  the  sect  continued  to  flourish 
for  some  time,  but  finally  became  merged 
in  that  of  the  Henricians. 

Pew,  Rbasino.    [Desk.] 

Pews,  or  enclosed  seats  in  church,  vere 
not  known  till  after  the  Reformation,  and 
until  the  seventeenth  century  were  only  used 
by  the  patron  of  the  church.  The  earliest 
pew  for  the  congregation  remaining,  whose 
age  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of  a  date, 
IB  in  the  north  aisle  of  Greadington  St.  Mary, 
Northamptonshire,  and  bears  the  date  1602. 
From  this  time  they  became  more  universal, 
till  the  episcopate  of  Wren,  Bishop  of  Here, 
ford,  when  they  fell  into  disfavour.  In  his 
Visitation  he  says:  "Are  all  the  seats  and 
pews  so  ordered  that  they  which  are  in  them 
may  kneel  down  in  time  of  prayer,  and  have 
their  faces  up  to  the  holy  table  F  Are  there 
any  close  pews  in  your  church?  Are  any 
pews  so  loftily  made  that  they  do  any  way 
hinder  the  prospect  of  the  church,  or  chancel, 
80  that  they  which  be  in  them  are  hidden 
from  the  face  of  the  congregation  ?  "  With 
regard  to  the  last  point,  it  has  been  stated  that 
high  pews  were  first  built  by  the  Puritans,  so 
that  they  might  be  able  unseen  to  disobey  the 
rubrics,  particularly  those  enforcing  bowing 
at  ike  name  of  Jesus,  and  standing  at  the 
Gloria  Patri. 

The  following  are  the  laws  concerning  the 
holding  of  pews : — 

No  person  has  a  legal  right  to  occupy,  in 
the  parish  church,  any  pew  or  seat  exclusively 
without  the  permission  of  the  churchwardens, 
except  by  prescription  or  by  Faculty  [q.v.]. 

By  immemorial  use  and  by  reparation 
[when  repairs  have  been  needed]  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  a  pew  may  be  established  as 
appurtenant  to  a  particular  house  within  the 
parish ;  and  if  a  house  to  which  a  pew  is  so 
legally  appurtenant  be  let,  the  occupier  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  pew. 

But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  pew  was 
not  always  connected  with  that  jMuticular 
house,  or  that  it  has  at  any  time  been  repaired 
by  the  churchwardens  at  the  cost  of  the 
parish,  the  prescription  cannot  be  established. 

A  legal  claim  to  a  seat  or  pew,  as  an  in- 
heritance derived  from  the  original  holder,  or 
as  appurtenant  to  land,  exclusively  of  a  house 
or  residence,  cannot  be  established. 

The  distribution  of  pews  and  seats,  which 
are  not  held  either  by  faculty  or  by  prescrip- 
tion, rests  with  the  ordinary;  the  church- 
wardens are  his  officers,  and  they  are  to  allot 
them  to  the  parishioners  according  to  their 
reasonable  discretion,  taking  care  to  afEord 
suitable  accommodation  to  as  many  as 
possible.  When  a  parishioner  has  been  placed 
in  a  seat  or  pew  by  the  churchwardens,  or 
has  been  suffered  for  some  time  to  occupy  it. 


he  is  said  to  have  a  poueuoiy  right  ia  it, 
which  he  may  maintain  against  a  strasgv , 
but  he  is  liable,  when  occasian  shall  requirft, 
to  be  displaced  by  the  churchwardeDs,  vkk, 
if  more  diurcli  accoomiodation  be  roqimed, 
may  make  a  different  distributian  of  tlie 
pews  or  seats,  so  as  to  supply  the  deficMawy; 
but  if  they  do  so  oapricionsly,  and  without 
just  ground,  the  ordinary  will  interlare.  In 
these  arrangements,  therefore,  it  may  be  nsb- 
f ul  that  the  advice  of  the  minister  should  ba 
taken ;  but  he  has  no  legal  power  to  interfere. 

The  erection  of  a  pew  or  seat  by  any  indi- 
vidual at  his  own  charge,  even  witii  tiie  leave 
of  the  minister,  the  diurchwardena,  and  ail 
the  parishioners,  gives  him  no  permanent 
interest  therein ;  siuh  interest  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  faculty. 

Qiurchwardens  must  not  pwrnit  pewi  or 
seats  to  be  altered  in  sise,  height,  or  focm, 
etc.,  at  the  mere  plesAure  of  individuals. 

In  a  parish  church  a  pew  or  seat  camuA 
legally  be  let  or  sold  by  any  person  onkn 
by  Act  of  Parliament :  and  if  a  pew  i»-  sett 
be  appurtenant  to  a  house,  it  can  only  pus 
with  the  house  to  which  it  is  appurtenant 
As  a  general  rule,  a  person  not  being  an 
occupying  landowner  in  the  pariah  cannot 
retain  to  his  own  use,  or  acquire  a  right  to,  a 
seat  in  the  body  of  the  diurch,  or  in  the 
public  aisles  or  emeries. 

Philadelpliian  Soeietj  [Or.  phu^ 
delphia,  "  brotherly  love  "]■— A  sect  loonded 
in  1696  by  an  aged  Englishwoman  named 
Jane  Lead.  She  embraced,  it  is  said, 
the  same  views  as  Madame  Boorignoa. 
[BouuioNONiSTS.]  She  was  a  widow  of 
good  family,  from  Norfolk,  and  had  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  o£  the 
works  of  Jacob  Behmen.  [Bbhhex,  Jaoor] 
She  wrote  many  books  of  a  mystical  cfaarae- 
ter ;  one  of  them  is  called  TMs  Wmden  ^f 
GoiFs  Creatum  manifegted  in  the  Variitf  if 
Eight  Worlds,  at  the^  wert  nuuU  lauum  cr- 
perimmtaUy  to  the  Author.  She  was  d 
opinion  that  all  dissensions  among  Chiutians 
would  cease,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Bd- 
deemer  become,  even  here  below,  a  ^orioas 
scene  of  charity,  concord,  and  happinMa,ii 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  Jesus,  without 
regarding  the  forms  of  doctrine  or  diadphiK 
that  distinguish  particular  commonioos, 
would  all  join  in  conmiitting  their  souls  to 
the  care  of  the  internal  guide,  to  be  instructed, 
governed,  and  formed  by  His  divine  impulse 
^  and  suggestions.  She  declared  that  this 
'  desirable  event  would  come  to  pass,  and  titfi 
she  had  a  Divine  commission  to  proclaim  the 
approach  of  this  glorious  oonmionion  of 
saints,  who  were  to  be  gathered  in  one  viaiWe, 
universal  Church  or  Eizigdom  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  earth.  Thus  she  aaeckd 
that  her  Philadelphian  Society  was  the  tree 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  which  alone  the  DinM 
Spirit  resided  and  reigned.    She  died  in  I'M 
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at  the  a.ge  of  81.  She  was  greatly  assisted  in 
formm^  her  society  by  Dr.  Pordage,  one  of 
the  NonjaxoiSy  who  had  afterwards  taken  to 
medicine,  and  who  was  a  great  spirit-seer. 
The  PhUadelphiana  helped  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  mystical  piety  shown  in  the 
writings  of  Willzak  Law  [q.v.]* 

Pllilipy    IiANDOKAYB    OF    Hbssb,    Called 
"The  MagTumimouB "  [b.  at  Marburg,  Nov. 
1504 ;  rf.    1667].     His  father,  William,  died 
in    1510,    and  he    was   declared  of  age  in 
1518.     In    1621    he   attended   the   Diet  of 
Worms,    and    though  he  had  not  yet  pro- 
claimed himself  of  any  particular  religion, 
he  advocated  the  expediency  of  giving  Luther 
a  safe-conduct,  and  treated  him  with  kind- 
neaa.     In   1526  he  declared  himself  on  the 
ade  of  the  Reformers,  and  took  part  in  the 
controversy    against   the  Boman    Catholics. 
He  formed  the  proiect  ci  bringing  about  an 
alliance  between  the  Protestants  of  Grerznany 
and  Switzerland,  and  with  this  view  he  con- 
vened the  Marburg  Conference  in  1629,  to 
eSect,   if  possible,  a  reconciliation  between 
Lather  and  Zwingli.    HIb  plans  failed,  and 
be  was  suspected  by  the  Lutherans  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Zwinglians.    He  left  Augs- 
boig  in  1530,  and  succeeded  in  forming  the 
Smalcaldian  League.     Hib  work  prospered, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  be  able  to 
advance  the  Reformation  greatly  by  his  in- 
fluence and  unwearying    energy;    but  this 
influence  was  almost  forfeited  by  a  marriage 
with  Margarethe  von  der  Saal  while  his  w3e 
was  yet  living,  to  which,  however,  his  wife 
and  the  great  Reformers  gave  their  consent. 
The  matter  was  kept  a  profound  secret  for 
some  time,  but  when  made  public  the  Land*' 
grave  found  that  his  authority  was  lost,  and 
after  the  Smalcaldian  war  [1545-7]  he  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for 
Are  years,  through  the  treachery  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  his  people  not 
having  sufficient  sympathy  with  him  to  at- 
tempt his  release.      He  was   compelled  to 
retract  most  of  his  opinions,  and  helped  to 
reconcile  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
at  Naumbnrg  and  Worms. 

Philip  Veri,  Sr.    [Nbsi,  Pkiup.] 

Philip,  St.,  and  St.  Jambs's  Day. — 
This  festival  is  kept  on  May  Ist.  St.  Philip 
^ras  martyred  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  by 
cmcifixion,  or,  according  to  another  tradition, 
by  being  hanged  to  a  pillar.  St.  James, 
"the  Loid*8  brother,"  is  also  sumamed  **  the 
Leas,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the  brother  of 
John,  probably  from  being  less  in  stature  or 
yoonger  in  years  than  his  namesake;  and 
"the  Just,"  according  to  Hegesippus,  on 
account  **of  his  exceeding  righteousness." 
He  was  hurled  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
and  his  brains  beaten  out  with  a  fuller's  dub 
[a.d.  62].  No  reason  is  known  for  coupling 
these  two  names,  but  they  are  associated  in 


the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  and  in  the 
Lectionary  of  St.  Jerome,  ais  in  the  "Rnglia)^ 
Prayer  Book. 

Philippi8ts.-7Followers  of  Philip  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  distinguished  as  endeavouring, 
but  without  success,  to  bring  about  a  union 
between  Protestant  bodies,  especially  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists. 

Phillimore,  Sis  Robsbt  Joseph,  Babt. 
[b,  at  WhitehaU,  Nov.  6th,  1810;  d,  at 
Henley-on-Thames,  Feb.  4th,  1885].  Having 
taken  his  degree  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
he  became  an  advocate  at  Doctor's  Commons 
in  1839,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1841 ; 
became  Chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  Oxford, 
Salisbury,  and  Chichester,  and  Commissary 
of  the  Chapters  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westmin- 
ster ;  Judge  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Admi- 
ralty Advocate,  1855;  Queen's  Advocate- 
General,  1862;  Dean  of  Arches,  and  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  1867; 
Master  of  the  Faculties,  1871 ;  and  Justice 
in  the  Probate  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  1875.  He  early  be- 
came noted  for  his  success  as  an  advocate  in 
ecclesiastical  cases,  and  took  part  in  all  the 
prominent  cases  of  ecclesiastical  litigation 
which  have  had  so  marked  an  influence  on 
modem  Church  history,  notably  that  of  Arch- 
deacon Denison  [1857] ;  "  Poole  v.  the  Bishop 
of  London  "  [1859]  ;  and  the  case  of  JEsaaifs  and 
Reviews  [1862].  His  chief  works  as  a  legal 
author  are  EeeUsitutieal  Lata  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Cofnmentariea  on  International 
Zatpy  both  of  which  hold  a  foremost  place 
among  law-books.  The  second  gained  for 
him  a  membership  in  the  Institute  of  France. 

Phillpotts,  Hbnbt,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Exeter  [b.  1778,  d.  1869],  was  bom  at  Bridge- 
water,  and  was  the  son  of  a  wholesale 
brickmaker.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  College  School,  Gloucester,  and  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Oxford.  In  1795  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen.  On  his  marriage,  in 
1804,  he  gave  up  his  Fellowship,  and  in  1806 
became  Chaplam  to  Dr.  Shute  Barrington, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  in  theological  controversy  by  pub- 
lishing a  defence  of  an  episcopal  charge  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Barrington,  whose  remarks 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Roman  Catholio 
historian.  Dr.  Lingard.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Durham, 
and  held  the  cure  of  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  that  city  for  ten  years,  when  he  was 
preferred  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Stanhope.  In 
1821  he  took  his  D.D.,  and  in  1825  he  entered 
into  controversy  with  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
the  author  of  Ths  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Dr.  Phillpotts  published  his  answer 
in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  Lettert  to  Charlea 
Butler,  Esq.,  on  the  Theological  Parte  of  his 
Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  toith  Re^ 
marks  on  Certain  Worke  of  Dr.  Milner  and  Dr^ 
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JAngardf  and  on  tome  Farts  of  the  Evidence  of 
Dr.  Doyle  before  'the  Committee  of  the  Houeee 
of  Parliament.  In  the  ensuing  year  Dr. 
Phillpotts  followed  up  the  controversy  by  the 
publication  of  A  Supplemental  Letter  to  Charles 
Jiutlery  Eeq.t  on  tome  Parte  of  the  Evidence 
given  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops ^ 
particularly  Dr.  DoylCy  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Two  Homes  of  Parliament  in  the 
Session  of  1825 ;  and  also  on  Certain  Passages 
in  Dr.  Doyle*  s  Essay  on  the  Catholic  Claims. 
In  the  year  1827,  when  the  question  of 
Roman  Catholio  Emancipation  occupied  so 
much  public  attention,  Dr.  Phillpotts  pub- 
lished two  Letters  to  Mr.  Cannings  in  which 
he  insisted,  as  he  had  done  before  in  a 
Letter  to  Earl  Grey,  that  the  claims  of  the 
CSatholics  to  political  enfranchisement  ought 
not  to  be  conceded  "  without  adequate  securi- 
ties for  the  Church  of  Engknd.'*  In  1828  he 
accepted  the  Deanery  of  Chester,  and  in  1830 
became  Bishop  of  Exeter.  As  the  income  of 
the  See  was  only  £2,700,  he  endeavoured  to 
get  permission  to  keep  the  rectory  of  Stan- 
hope, worth  £5,000  a  year,  in  conjunction 
with  the  bishopric,  lliis  the  Government 
refused,  but  suffered  him  to  enjoy  his  Durham 

?rebend,  worth  not  much  less,  until  his  death, 
n  Parliament,  from  1830  to  1841,  he' was  a 
bitter  antiigonist  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  He 
was  a  most  determined  opponent  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  Irish  Church  Reform,  National 
Education,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and 
the  New  Poor  Law.  Ue  was  a  zealous  main- 
tainer  of  what  ho  believed  to  be  the  rights, 
doctrines,  and  duties  of  the  Church,  and  in 
his  zeal  involved  himsolf  in  manifold  litiga- 
tions with  both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Devon- 
shire. The  most  notable  case  was  that  of  his 
refusal  to  institute  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham, 
on  the  ground  of  his  imperfect  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  [Gor- 
ham Case.]  The  case  was  decided  against 
him,  and  he  ever  after  that  time  refrained 
from  any  conspicuous  action  in  the  politics 
of  the  Church.  He  was  a  courageous  de- 
fender of  "  sisterhoods  "  at  a  time  when  they 
were  highly  unpopular,  and  took  the  part  of 
Miss  Sellon  at  Devonport  when  a  fierce  out- 
cry was  raised  against  her.  He  died  at 
Bishopstowe,  near  Torquay,  in  his  92nd 
year.  A  fortnight  before  his  death  he  had 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  See,  but  he 
died  before  the  legal  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted. 

Philo. — A  Jew  of  Alexandria  \b.  probably 
a  few  years  b.c,  d.  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius].  Of  his  life  nothing  is 
known  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from 
his  writings.  He  was  of  noble  family,  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  numerous  writings.  About  39 
or  40  A.D.  Philo  was  appointed  to  the  head  of 
an  embassy  sent  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 


to  the  Emperor  Caligula  to  petition  hioi  i^ 
redress  from  the  injustice  of  the  Ln^Kiml 
Governor  Publins  Avilios  Flaocus.  Tbt 
manner  in  which  the  ambassadors  were  trMted 
induced  Philo  to  write  his  book  C^^tra  fiet- 
cum.  At  different  times  he  visits  Jemakm 
and  other  parts  of  Palestine;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  made  another  journey  to  Borne  in  th« 
reign  of  Claudius,  but  the  story  is  nrn>ima«<i 
by  legends  and  is  probably  not  true.  The 
works  of  Philo  are  divided  into  three  part& : 
the  first  containing  Cosmopoettcia,  the  second 
Historieay  and  the  third  Juridiea  sen  Legatta. 
The  influence  of  Philo*s  writings  upon  loth 
Jewish,  and  through  that  upon  Christian, 
theology  and  thought,  has  been  pxofouad. 
He  had  practically  mastered  all  the  learning 
of  his  time,  and  his  object  was  to  show  thstt 
the  Divine  revelation  as  given  to  the  J^«8 
was  consistent  with  the  highest  philosof^v 
known  to  the  ancienta,  and  especially  vith 
that  of  Plato.  From  the  bold  anthropo- 
morphism of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  he  argned 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  symbolic  or  alle- 
gorical meaning,  which  required  stody  and 
systematic  interpretation — a  doctrine  carritd 
to  still  greater  lengths  in  modem  days  br 
Sweden bo&o  [q. v.].  This  allegorical  doctrine 
is  carried  much  further  in  the  first  dirieian  of 
his  works  than  in  the  last ;  but  he  does  not 
deny  also  the  literal  sense,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  vehicle  of  the  spiritual 

In  Philo's  Bjrstem  of  llieistic  philosophy 
God  is  the  one  ideally  good  and  peHect  Beuif  , 
as  with  Plato  fq-^-]*  ^  ^^^  ^®  ^  incom* 
prehensible  and  inscrutable,  but  as  Creator 
He  manifests  Himself  to  man,  and  is  then  thi" 
"Beginning,  the  Name,  the  Word:"  sad 
this  manifestation  is  as  natural  to  Him  u 
burning  is  to  great  heat.  On  the  other  hand 
exists  a  formless  chaos,  which  Grod  has  deter- 
mined to  fashion  into  a  universe;  bat  to 
bring  such  different  existences  into  relstioD, 
an  intermediary  is  required.  This  is  foand 
in  the  Looos  [q.v.]  or  Word,  and  in  still 
lower  intelligent  existences.  The  Logos  i« 
at  different  times  represented  as  a  Hiirh 
Priest,  the  Image  of  God,  His  Shadow,  the 
instrument  of  Creation,  the  first-bom  Son,  the 
Archangel,  and  so  on ;  and  Philo  also  tdenti&as 
him  wiSi  the  Lord,  or  Angel  of  the  CbTenant, 
who  so  often  appeared  to  the  Patriarcha 

In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  we  probably  aee  s 
slightly  earlier  form  of  Philo*s  doctrine  co- 
grafted  upon  Judaism,  Wisdom  being,  in  this 
book,  personified  much  in  the  same  rad  teum 
as  the  Logos  of  Philo.  By  the  heathen  phj3o- 
sophers  the  Sjrstem  of  thought  out  of  which 
Philo's  gprew  was  oormpted  into  Gii08ti«#in. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  relation  to,  and  iaflo- 
ence  upon,  Christian  theology  can  be  deuiy 
traced  in  St.  John's  phraneology  oonoenriwr 
the  Logos  or  Word,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whidi  also  givw  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  allegorical  method  of  intif 
pretation  Philo  so  largely  adopted,  and  which 
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BO  profoandly  influenced  OuiOBzr  [q.v.]  and 
uther  Christian  Fathers.  But  as  Fanar  well 
p*iint5  out,  while  Philo's  conception,  splendid 
a»  it  iSy  is  Tague,  and  only  floats  in  the  air, 
the  difference  between  it  and  that  of  the 
Apo^tlea  '*iB  as  wide  as  that  between  the 
living  and  the  dead."  "  The  foor  words  of 
8t.  John,  *  Tke  Word  became  JUahy'  created  an 
epoch,"  and  tell  ns  more,  and  give  us  a  more 
detinite  conception,  than  all  wliich  Philo  and 
l^lato  wrote,  though  it  was  given  to  them, 
Dot  only  to  see  through  a  glass  darkly  much 
of  the  truth,  hut  also  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  its  kingdom. 

Plun&aacilS  [Gr.  phdnaskeo,  **  to  practise 
the  voice  "]. — In  the  ancient  church,  a  pre- 
OQ[itor,  or  leader  of  the  choir. 

Photinus,  Bishop  of  Sirmium  [6.  at 
Ancyra],  and  a  pupil  of  Marcellus.  He  held 
that  our  Lord  b^R;Hn  to  be  Christ  only  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Him  at  His  bapt- 
ism. This  doctrine  was  condemned  by  the 
Synod  of  Antioch  in  344,  and  by  that  of  Milan 
in  345.  In  35 1  a  Synod,  which  was  assembled 
at  Sirmium  to  consider  his  writings,  con- 
demned them;  Photinus  offered  to  defend 
them  in  opposition  to  Basil  of  Ancyra,  and 
finally,  on  his  persisting- in  holding  and  pub- 
lishing  heretical  doctrines,  he  was  deposed 
from  his  See.  It  is  not  certain  how  long  his 
party  held  together,  but  they  are  mentioned 
as  being  in  existence  in  381.  None  of  his 
writings  have  survived. 

Photivs. — Patriarch  of  Constantinople  [b. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  <^.  891], 
the  son  of  noble  and  rich  parents,  and  of 
great  reputation  as  a  statesman.    Although 
he  was  a  layman,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Patriarchate  in  opposition  to  Ignatius,  who 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Empress  Theodora 
daring  the  minority  of  her  son  Michael  III. 
The  patron  of  Photius  was  Bardas,  the  uncle 
of  Michael  III.,  who  persuaded  Gregory  of 
Syracuse  to  promote  him,  within  six  days, 
through  the  orders   of    monk,  lector,  sub- 
<l£aix)n,  deacon,  and  presbyter,  to  the  position 
of  patriarch.    Ignatius  was  banished  to  Tere- 
binths, but   secured  the  support  of   many 
iiiflnential  clergy,   and  wrote  to  the  Pope 
d<^aoding  to  be  reinstated  as  patriarch.   The 
supporters  of  Photius  gained  the  victory,  and 
he  himself  took  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
breach  between  the    Eastern  and   Western 
Churches,  and,  after  calling  together  a  synod 
in  867,  he  excommunicated  the  Pope.  Shortly 
^rwards  Michael  III.  was  assassinated,  and 
his  lacoesBor  recalled  Ignatius,  and   caused 
Photius  to  be  deposed,  treated  with  ignominy, 
•nd  imprisoned.    He  was  released  after  a  few 
years,  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
Wame  reconciled  to  Ignatius,  and  became 
Patriarch  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  878. 
"His  Pope  refused,  to  recognise  his  claims,  and 
^  was  regazded  with  didike  by  the  people ; 


finally  he  was  suspected  of  robbery  and 
intrigue,  and  banished  in  886  by  tht^  Emperor 
Leo  to  Armenia,  where  he  remained  imtil  his 
death.  Of  his  numerous  works,  by  far  tiie 
most  valuable  is  the  Bibliotheea^  containing 
the  names  and  short  accounts  of  248  authors, 
many  of  whom  are  imknown  except  from  this 
work. 

Piarists.—The  Fathers  of  the  Pious 
Schools,  an  institution  founded  by  Joseph 
Calasanctius  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  sanctioned  as  a  congregation  by  Pope 
Paul  V.  in  1617  (and  therefore  sometimes  called 
Paulinians),  and  formed  into  an  order  by 
Gregory  XV.  in  1621.  The  object  was  at 
first  to  give  poor  children  a  religious  educa- 
tion, and  instruct  them  in  reading  and  writing 
only ;  but  afterwards  a  good  modem  education, 
including  Latin,  Greek,  and  philosophy,  was 
given.  They  experienced  some  trouble  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  but  in  1870  numbered 
2,000  religious.  They  have  never  entered 
Great  Britain  or  France,  but  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austro-Hungary. 
In  the  latter  country  there  are  said  to  be 
20,000  children  under  their  care. 

Picards. — ^The  name  of  a  sect  who, 
according  to  Sylvius  and  Varillas,  carried  the 
principles  of  the  Adamites  [q.v.]  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  going  without  clothes.  It  sprang  up 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
took  its  name  from  Picard,  a  Fleming,  who 
set  it  on  foot.  He  travelled  from  Flanders 
into  Germany,  where  it  is  said  he  deceived  a 
great  many  people  by  his  impostures.  The 
Jesuit  Balbinus,  however,  in  his  account 
brings  no  such  charges,  which  many  believe 
to  have  been  mere  calumnies  charged  against 
him  on  account  of  his  denunciation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  Schlecta,  secretary  to 
King  Ladislss  of  Bohemia,  in  his  letters  to 
Erasmus,  gives  an  account  from  which  it 
would  appear  the  Picards  were  merely  a 
division  of  the  Yaudois  or  Waldenses.  Picard 
settled  at  Tabor,  near  the  river  Liischnitz,  in 
Bohemia;  was  attacked  by  Zisca,  and  he  and 
all  his  followers  were  killed,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  who  were  saved  that  they  might  give 
an  account  of  their  opinions. 

Pie. — The  OrdinaU  or  Pie  was  a  teble  of 
directions  for  finding  the  services  for  the  day 
in  the  old  Office  books,  a  process  of  some  com- 
plexity. It  is  referred  to  in  the  preface  to  the 
Prayer  Book  **  Ck)nceming  the  Service  of  the 
Church  '*  as  follows  : — 

"The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules 
called  the  Fie^  and  the  manifold  changings  of 
the  serWce,  was  the  cause,  that  to  turn  the 
book  only  was  so  htird  and  intricate  a  matter 
that  many  times  there  was  more  business  to 
find  out  what  should  be  read,  than  to  read  it 
when  it  was  found  out." 

The  name  **  Pie  "  or  "  Pica  **  was  in  general 
use  about  the  fifteenth  century.  Two  deri- 
vations are  proposed:  [1]  From  the  initial 
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letter  [piTof  the  Greek  word  piftax,  **  a  table 
or  index.  [2]  From  the  Latin  pica,  **  a  mag- 
pie/* 8o  called  from  its  pied  or  particoloured 
appearance,  alluding  to  the  employment  of 
different  coloured  letters.  [Cf .  the  phrase  '*  the 
IHed  Piper  of  Hamelin.^'!  The  printer's 
technical  term  "pie,"  appued  to  type  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  name  of  this  index. 

Pietists. — A  party  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  formed  first  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  at  Leipzig  by 
Spener.  He  considered  that  the  Bible  was 
neglected  in  the  studies  ordered  for  young 
men  at  the  University,  and  organised  lec- 
tures and  meetings  for  its  more  careful  study. 
His  preaching  at  Strassburg,  Frankfort,  and 
Dresden  had  great  effect,  and  he  insisted  on 
a  holy  life  in  both  teachers  and  taught.  For 
this  purpose,  he  formed  schools  called  Collegia 
Fietatia^  where  men  and  women  met  together 
for  prayer  and  instruction,  and  thence  carried 
their  influence  throughout  the  land.  The 
scheme  was  treated  with  some  contempt,  and 
those  who  took  it  up  were  nicknamed  Pietists, 
on  account  of  their  alleged  excessive  piety  as 
regards  outward  behaviour.  The  movement 
certainly  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to  society, 
,  instilling  a  purity  of  devotion  in  home  life 
'  whose  effects  were  lasting ;  and  to  it  were  due 
the  foundation  of  German  and  Danish  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen.  Amongst  Spener*s 
disciples  were  Francke  [q.v.],  Thomasius,  the 
Professor  of  Leipzig  and  Hallo,  and  Ben^l, 
the  great  commentator.  Their  teaching 
gained  ground  at  Leipzig,  but  some  of  the 
more  extreme  Pietists  so  irritated  the  old 
school  of  theologians  by  their  denunciation  of 
the  mere  doctrmalism  of  many  ministers  in 
the  Church,  that  at  last  the  Docents  were 
obliged  to  leave  Leipzig.  Frederick  William 
I.  of  Brandenburg  established  the  University 
of  Halle  in  1694,  and  through  Spener*s  influ- 
ence his  friends  found  a  refuge  there,  and  it 
became  the  home  of  Pietistic  professors,  who 
first  prelected  on  Scripture  and  founded  the 
great  exegetical  literature  of  Grermany. 
Afterwards  they  came  into  collision  with  the 
University  of  Wittenberg.  Little  more  is 
heard  of  the  party  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  power.  It 
was  entirely  the  result  of  the  new  wave  of 
Evangelical  teaching  which  passed  all  through 
Europe  about  the  same  time — waking  men's 
consciences,  making  them  dissatisfied  with  the 
rationalistic  creed  which  had  been  considered 
sufficient  the  century  before,  and  counter- 
balancing the  refined  indifference  to  religion 
which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Goethe 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  work 
was  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  a 
publication  called  the  Evangelical  Church 
Journal.  The  views  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  party   were  decidedly  narrow. 


As  a  groundwork  they  took  tiie  teachiojr  of 
either  Luther  or  Calvin,  but  further  proceeded 
to  say,  that  those  only  who  also  held  these 
views  could  hope  to  b«  saved;  and  it  wm  ul 
consequence  of  this  that  aevecal  funoas  aad 
learned  divines,  Neander  amongst  oChs^ 
refused  to  join  their  ranks.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  various  members  in  all  porta 
of  Germany  [for  it  was  in  that  coontrr  th^t 
Pietism  was  principally  developed]  would 
think  exactly  alike.  One  province  wanted 
the  work  carried  on  in  one  way  and  aoother 
in  another;  and  the  oonaequenoe  was  that 
various  comm  unities  were  formed.  The  moa 
famous  of  these  was  that  which  established 
itself  at  Komthal,  near  Wiirtemberg.  It  was 
not  in  the  least  schismatic,  taking  the  Aogs* 
burg  Confession  as  its  basis,  bat  it  made 
several  minor  alterations  in  the  Lntbexan 
Liturgy,  and  claimed  absolute  right  to  settle 
ite  own  affairs  independently  of  the  ozdinary 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Wiirtemberg.  The 
community  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the 
church  well  attended,  and  the  agricukunl 
department  a  pattern  to  the  surroandxng 
country.  Some  of  the  schools,  too,  are  so 
famous  that  many  boys  from  America  sad 
England  are  sent  there  for  their  educatkia. 
The  population  at  the  present  time  is  about 
1,000. 

Pilgrimage. — A  religions  disdp&De* 
which  consists  in  making  a  journey  to  aoow 
place  in  order  to  adore  Uie  z^cs  A  a  saint, 
or  to  visit  the  scene  of  some  event  in  flscrsd 
history.  Pilgrimages  were  first  made  about  tli« 
fourth  century,  and  q)eedily  came  into  use  as 
an  effectual  means  of  penanoe,  the  most  oeid- 
biuted  places  of  devotion  being  Jemaalem, 
Rome,  Tours  and  CompoeteUa.  The  cutom 
of  g^ing  on  pilgrimages  reached  its  beigbt 
about  tiie  eleventh  and  twelfth  caitiint«, 
when  it  was  followed  by  all  dasses  of  sodety, 
from  kings  to  peasants.  The  Church  gnmted 
indulgences  and  special  privileges  to  thoie 
who  visited  certain  places  of  devotion,  and 
some  made  it  their  calling  in  life  to  tnrel 
from  one  shrine  to  another.  At  some  [Jacea. 
as  at  Loretto,  and  in  our  own  days  at  Lmirdea, 
it  was  said  that  the  Virgin  Mary  hsd  ap- 
peai'ed  and  ordained  that  they  should  be 
consecrated  to  her  service;  wh^e  at  others 
relics  of  sainte  were  said  to  exist  which  had 
wonderful  powers  for  the  healing  or  aancti- 
fication  of  those  who  visited  them.  In  almoct 
every  country  pilgrimages  have  been  com- 
mon. In  England  the  shrine  of  Thomas-a- 
Becket  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  pions;  in 
Scotland,  St.  Andrew's;  in  Ireland,  tuiods 
places.  The  practice  has  beai  disoontiBQed 
among  the  Protestanto,  but  is  still  in  farour 
in  Reman  Catholic  countries,  and  innmnenble 
shrines  are  held  sacred,  and  visited  iax  the 
expiation  of  sins  or  the  healing  of  infiimititt. 
Pilgrimages  are  not  confined  to  Roman  Oitho 
lies;    they  are  common  among  Mahometass, 
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Hindus,  and  Jews,  and  are  connected  with 
all  kindB  of  superatitionB. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace.    [Gracb,  Pil- 

GBDU6B  OF.] 

Pilgrim  Fathers. — ^The  name  usually 
given  to  those  Nonoonformist  PuiitanB  who 
first  emigrated  to  New  England.  They  had 
first  fled  from  persecution  in  England  to  Hol- 
land, where  small  communities  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  began  to  form  about  1686 ;  but  a 
further  impulse  was  given  to  the  movement 
in  1608,  when  John  Robinson  and  a  small 
company  of  Independents,  in  spite  of  attempts 
to  prevent  their  even  leaving  tiie  country,  also 
emigrated  to  Holland.  There,  however,  their 
tdtoation  was  forlorn  in  the  extreme:  the 
language  and  manners  around  them  were 
strange,  and  they  had  to  find  subsistence 
ander  such  disadvantages  that — in  the  .words 
of  one  of  them — **  poverty  came  upon  them 
like  an  armed  man  from  whom  they  could  not 
fly."  Removing  to  Leyden,  and  congregating 
together,  they  did  better;  but  they  hungered 
for  their  own  language,  and  English  laws 
and  nationality.  All  the  lands  of  North 
America  had  been  granted  to  two  great 
companies,  known  as  the  London  and  the 
Western;  and  about  1617  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  London  Company  for  power 
to  form  a  distinct  plantation  of  their  own 
distant  from  any  other.  Both  the  King  and 
the  Bishops  niade  g^reat  diflSculties  about 
religion,  to  meet  which  the  Puritans  agreed 
to  seven  Articles  assenting  to  the  Confession 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  to  the  Royal 
fnpremacy ;  and  in  1617  their  patent  was 
granted.  They  chartered  the  Speedwell  of 
60  tons  from  Delft  Haven,  and  the  Ma%/Unotr 
of  180  tons  from  the  Thames ;  and  on  July 
22nd,  1 620,  as  many  as  the  small  vessel  could  ac- 
commodate— only  a  small  minority — ^left  Delft 
Haven  under  the  care  of  William  Brewster, 
John  Robinson  [q.v.]  remaining  behind  to 
take  charge  of  the  remainder,  till  they  could 
follow.  They  left,  after  a  solemn  leave- 
taking  and  religious  service,  for  Southampton, 
where  the  Mayfiovoer  joined  them,  and  they 
set  sail ;  but  twice  had  to  put  back  for  repairs 
to  the  small  vessel — ^it  was  subsequently 
proved  owing  to  misrepresentations  of  the 
captain.  Finally  the  Maiffiower  alone  left 
England,  on  Sept.  6th,  1620,  and  reached 
Cape  Cod  on  Nov.  9th.  There  they  bound 
themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  sent  a  boat 
on  an  exploring  expedition ;  and,  finally,  on 
Dec.  17th,  1620,  they  landed  on  Plymouth 
Kfx;k,  to  found  the  colony  of  New  England, 
again  solemnly  conmiitting  themselves  to  God 
in  prayer. 

Their  chief  leaders  at  that  time  were  William 
Brewster,  Elder  of  the  Church  ;  John  Brad- 
ford, so  often  Governor  of  the  colony ;  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  and  Miles  Standish,  the  mili- 
tary commander.  The  heaven  was  cloudy,  the 
cold  severe,  the  rain  and  snow  pitiless  ;  and 


for  several  months  their  privations  were 
extreme.  For  years  they  were  threatened 
alternately  by  starvation  and  extermination 
by  the  savages ;  but  how  they  triumphed  over 
these  obstacles  constitutes  largely  the  early 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  need  not  be 
recounted  here. 

On  June  24th,  1629,  another  colony  in 
unison  with  Plymouth  was  founded,  under 
John  Endicott,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  This 
colony  included  Francis  Higginson,  a  Puritan 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  Anglican 
ministry  for  his  opinions,  and  many  Hke- 
minded,  who  desired  to  retain  what  they  con- 
sidered true  in  their  historic  Church.  Higgin- 
son had  said  on  deck  to  his  people,  as  the 
English  cliffs  receded  from  view:  "We  do 
not  go  to  New  England  as  separatists  from 
the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot 
but  separate  from  the  corruptions  in  it." 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  more  rigid 
Puritans  had  no  real  conception  of  the  tolera- 
tion they  claimed,  and  ere  long  all  the 
prominent  Anglican  Puritans  were  violently 
seized  and  sent  back  to  England.  How  this 
spirit  gprew  is  also,  unfortunately,  matter  of 
history,  and  the  rigidness  of  the  persecution 
was  rather  increased  than  otherwise  by  the 
attempt  to  make  the  Church  synonymous  with 
the  State,  so  that  no  man  could  have  even 
rights  of  citizenship  imless  he  were  a  com- 
municant. The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
became  a  "  sinful  violation  of  the  worship  of 
God,"  and  the  keeping  even  of  Christmas 
Day  was  visited  by  a  fine,  as  also  was 
attendance  at  an  Episcopal  Church.  Quakers 
were  i>er8ecuted  even  to  the  death.  Roger 
Williams  was  banished  for  no  other  crime 
than  preaching  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  doors  of  Baptist  meetmgs  were  nailed  up. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  none  of  the  religious 
bodies — only  a  few  rare  spirits  here  and  there 
— understood  as  yet  religious  toleration  ;  and 
the  history  and  deeds  of  the  Pilg^rim  Fathers 
form  a  striking  and  somewhat  grim  proof  of 
this.  Much  of  their  civil  and  re^gious  system 
also  failed.  Their  civil  laws  were  copied 
closely  from  those  of  Moses ;  and  the  rebellion 
of  human  spirits  against  overstrictness  pro- 
duced at  length  a  state  of  morals  beneath  the 
suT&ice,  which  Cotton  Mather  vividly  deli- 
neates. They  also  professed  hyper-Calvinism 
almost  without  exception,  a  system  which  the 
human  heart  is  never  long  able  to  bear  with- 
out protest  \%ee  Election],  and  thus,  as  at 
Geneva,  so  in  America,  many  of  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  now 
Unitarians.  But  we  may  also  study  with  profit, 
and  even  reverence,  their  better  side— their 
simplicity,  their  love  to  the  truth  as  they  saw 
it,  their  earnestness,  their  manly  independence; 
and,  remembering  these,  need  not  wonder  at  the 
part  they  played  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Pineda,  John.-^A  Jesuit  of  noble  birth, 
bom  at  Senile   about  the   middle  of   the 
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sixteenth  century.  He  waa  a  good  lin^ist, 
and  wrote  oommentaries  on  various  parts  of 
the  Bible,  and  some  theological  works.  Died 
Jan.  27th,  1637. 

PinellL  Dominic  [b.  at  Genoa,  1541 ;  d. 
1611],  Garainal,  son  of  Paris  Pinelli  and 
Benedicta  Spinola.  He  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer,  and  his  remarkable  talents  and  learn- 
ing brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Pope 
Pius  v.,  who  employed  him  in  business  at 
the  Court  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  successor 
to  Pius  v.,  had  also  a  great  regard  for  PineUi, 
and  promoted  him  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Bota, 
Clerk  of  his  Chapel,  Chamberlain  of  tiie 
Church,  and  Cardinal.  He  alao  sent  him  as 
Legate  to  Roumania,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
disturbance,  and  which  Pinelli  succeeded  in 
quieting.  The  Pope  afterwards  put  him  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  intrust^  him  with 
the  completion  of  the  seventh  book  of  De- 
cretals. Pinelli  wrote  a  tract  concerning  the 
Pope's  authority,  and  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  St.  Francis  and  other  saints. 

PiaiflOn,  Francis,  a  lawyer  [b.  at  Bourges, 
1612,  d.  at  Paris,  1691].  Most  of  his  works 
deal  with  ecclesiastical  law,  the  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign  in  disposing  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  etc 

Pisa,  Councils  op.— The  first  Council  of 
Pisa  was  summoned  in  1409  to  endeavour  to 
restore  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  it  was  un- 
successful, for  instead  of  getting  rid  of  the 
two  contending  Popes,  Gregory  XII.  and 
Benedict  III.,  it  added  a  third  to  their 
number  in  the  person  of  Alexander  V. 
[Papal  Sohikm.] 

The  second  Council  of  Pisa  was  of  little 
importance.  It  was  summoned  in  1511,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  ostensibly  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Church.  It  arose  out  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  Pope  and  Louis  XII.  of 
France  because  ihe  former  refused  to  renew 
the  Leacne  of  Cambrai.  The  Council  was 
composed  chiefly  of  French  clergy,  and  after 
a  few  sessions  they  removed  to  Milan,  where 
they  cited  the  Pope  to  appear,  and  on  his 
refusal  gave  sentence  of  his  suspension. 
Julius  meantime  held  a  Council  of  Italians 
in  the  Lateran,  who  excommunicated  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  Louis  soon 
after  losing  all  his  Italian  conquests,  had  to 
submit,  and  the  Council  was  at  an  end. 

Piscina.— A  small  drain,  or  sink,  near 
the  altar  in  a  church,  generally  placed  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall,  to  receive  and  carry  off  the 
water  in  which  the  ))rie8t  washed  his  hands, 
and  also  that  used  for  rinsing  the  chalice. 

Pistoia^  Synod  op.  —A  Council  was  held 
at  Pistoia,  in  the  north-east  of  Tuscany,  in 
1782,  to  consider  some  articles  prepared  by 
LeoxK>ld,  the  Grand  Duko,  who  wished  to 
introduce  certain  Jansenist  changes  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Tuscan  Church.  There  were 
present  234  priests.    Eicci,  Bishop  of  Pistoia, 


was  a  great  ally  of  Leopold,  and  the  Janseaitt 
doctrines  of  g^race  were  approved  of,  pfin- 
ciples  of  a  spiritual  democracy  were  ass^t^l 
and  decides  were  passed  condemning  devotk* 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  missions,  use  of  Latta  ia 
the  Mass,  etc,  and  ordering  the  destructian  o: 
altars  and  images.  This  1^  to  a  revolt  ol  th* 
people,  Bicci  had  to  resign  his  See  in  17^7, 
and  seven  years  later  Pope  Pius  VII.  pub- 
lished a  BiUl,  Auctorem  Jidti,  oondemmng  the 
Pistoian  decrees,  and  Bicd  had  to  recant 

Pits*  John,  was  bom  at  Alton,  Hants,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteeenth  century,  and 
educated  at  Winchester,  whence  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  New  College,  Oxford.  He  became  & 
Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to  study  at  IXiuaj, 
and  afterwards  at  Rheims,  where  he  wa»  or- 
dained priest.  He  retired  into  Lorraine,  aikd 
was  for  some  time  confessor  to  the  Dochea 
of  Cleve,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Pits  died  in  1616.  He  was  the  author  of 
treatises  I>e  Btatitudins,  De  Perefrumtiuft, 
I>9  lUustribut  Anglia  SeriptvrUma, 

Pins. — There  have  been  nine  Popes  bear- 
ing this  name.  fPopss.]  Of  these,  the  most 
important  were  the  following: — 

Pirs  II.  [JEneas  Silvio  Picoolomini]  h^ 
the  dignity  from  14-58  to  1464.  He  took  hia 
title  of  Pius  in  order  to  conjoin  it  with  hii 
former  name  ^neas.  The  Renaissance  mv 
in  full  swin^,  and  Pius,  following  the  foolish 
fashion,  claimed  for  himself  descent  from 
YirgiPs  hero.  It  was  much  more  serioos 
that  this  fashion  had  extended  itself  in  ItalT 
to  a  revival  of  sheer  heathenism,  and  Flos 
was  not  the  only  Pontiff  whose  religion  va^ 
one  of  negations  and  infidelity.  He  'vas  a 
man  of  diameful  life,  lecherous  in  vootli, 
avaricious  and  grasping  in  old  age; 

Pius  IV.,  whose  name  before  was  Gio- 
vanni Angelo  Medici,  was  bom  on  Easter 
Day,  1499,  in  Milan.    He  studied  law,  and  in 
1627  became  Protonotary  to  Uie  Curia  under 
Clement  VII.    At  the  same  time  he  gained 
the  favour   of   the  Cardinal  Famese,  vbo, 
having  been  raised  to  the  Popedom  onder 
the  name  of  Paul  III.,  made  use  of  him  in 
several  embassies,   conferred  on  him  macv 
benefices,  and  created  him  Cardinal  on  April 
8th,  1549.    Julius  III.  made  him  Legateof  the 
army  against  the  Duke  of  Parma.    Bial  IV. 
was,  however,  hostile  to  him ;  so  he  withdiw 
from  Rome  to  his  native  town  of  Milan.    On 
Paul's  death  he  was  recalled,  and  raised  to 
the  Papal  Chair,  being  crowned  on  Jan.  6th, 
1660.      He  is  (^iefly  noted  as  harin^  re- 
opened the  Council  of  Trent.  Jan.  18th,  1^ 
and  in  spite  of  groat  difficulties  it  dcted  oi 
Dec.  3rd,  1563.    fTaENT,  CorKCii  or]    TV 
well-known  creed  called  the  Creed  A  n« 
IV.,  or  the  Tridentino   Crw^.   w%8  isne^ 
as  an  embodiment  of  all  the  doctrines  defined 
in  that  Council.    He  died  on  Dec.  9th,  1565* 
having  occupied  the  Chair  nearly  six  yean. 
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Pius  V.,  whoM  name  had  been  Michael 
hristerif  was  bom  at  Bosco,  in  the  Duchy  of 
lilan,  on  Jan.  17th,  1504.  He  entered  the 
)ominican  Order,  of  which  he  became  Pro- 
39sor,  Preacher,  and  Superior,  and  afterwards 
raa  made  Bishop  of  Satri  and  Cardinal  by 
'aol  IV.  He  was  made  Inquisitor- General 
f  Lombardy,  and  was  very  zealous  in  repress- 
Qg  the  Reformation.  He  became  Bishop  of 
loadovi,  and  was  chosen  successor  to  Pius 
v.,  Jan.  8th,  1566.  He  immediately  set 
imiself  to  regulate  his  house,  to  reform  the 
lergy,  and  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
'oun'cil  of  Trent.  Under  his  government 
he  Inquisition  exercised  great  severity.  He 
ided  Charles  IX.  of  France  in  his  war 
gainst  the  Protestants  with  an  army  of 
,400  foot  and  700  horse.  He  excommuni- 
atcd  Queen  Elizabeth,  absolving  her  sub- 
ecu  from  their  allegiance.  He  also  joined 
inns  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  took  part 
a  the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7th,  1871.  He 
lied  May  1st,  1572,  having  been  Pope  for  six 
'ears. 

Firs  VI.  became  Pope  in  1776.  The  early 
lays  of  his  pontificate  were  embittered  by 
be  struggles  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
states  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
Dade  several  enactments  striking  at  their 
wwer:  thus,  in  1781,  he  dissolved  aU  con- 
lection  between  the  religious  orders  and  their 
renerals  outside  his  dominions;  in  1784  he 
eviedatax  on  pilgrimages;  in  1785  ordered 
he  removal  of  side  altars  in  churches,  and  in 
1786  that  the  Mass  should  be  said  in  the 
remacnlar.  But  the  Belgian  revolution 
ximpelled  him  to  see  to  the  stability  of  his 
.hrone,  and  his  ecclesiastical  legislation  came 
to  nought.  He  died  in  1790,  but  the  Pope*8 
:roahle9  were  renewed  with  the  outbreak  of 
he  French  Revolution.  The  Pope  fought  in 
rain  against  the  oath  demanded  of  the  priests 
''7  the  Revolutionary  Government,  and  he 
lid  to  submit  to  terms  from  Bonaparte. 
S^ur  was  this  all :  riots  broke  out  in  Rome, 
he  Pope's  army  was  subjugated,  and  he  was 
K;nt  as  a  prisoner  to  Dijon,  where  he  died  in 
1799. 

Prufl  Vil.  succeeded  him,  and  was  able  to 
establish  a  Concordat  with  France,  and  went, 
hough  unwillingly,  to  Paris  to  crown  Napo- 
oon.  But  their  relations  became  more  and 
nore  strained,  and  at  length  Xapoleon  made 
lim  a  prisoner  at  the  Vatican  and  carried 
lim  to  Fontainebleau.  He  was  forced  to  sign 
i  Concordat  renouncing  his  temporal  power ; 
mt  afterwards  repudiated  it,  and  Napoleon 
'wd  to  acquiesce.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
IS  14,  and  the  strength  which  he  had  gained 
«^d9  proved  by  his  being  able  to  re-establish 
he  Jesuits,    f  Jesuits.] 

^  Plus  IX,  r*.  1792,  rf.  18781  was  bom  at 
Mnigaglia,  May  13th,  1792.  His  name  was 
/ioyanni  Mana  Mastai'-Ferretti,  and  his 
family  of  Lombard  extraction.    He  received 


his  education  at  the  Ecclesiastical  College  of 
Volterra,  which  he  quitted  in  1810.  Five 
years  later  he  entered  the  Guardia  Nobile 
of  the  Vatican;  but  he  soon  chose  the  eccle- 
siastical profession,  was  ordained,  and  for 
several  years  was  chaplain  to  some  hospitals 
in  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  good-will  of  Pius 
VII.,  though  filling  no  post  at  his  Court.  In 
1823  he  went  out  in  the  suite  of  Monsignor 
Muzzi,  Apostolic  Vicar  in  Chili,  and  travelled 
over  a  considerable  part  of  South  America. 
On  his  return  Leo  XII.  made  him  Prelate  in 
his  household,  gave  him  a  canonry  in  Santa 
Maria  di  Via  Lata,  and  named  him  President 
of  St  Michaers  Hospital  in  Via  Grande.  In 
1827  he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Spoleto, 
and  in  1832  transferred  to  the  See  of  Imola. 
In  the  interval  Leo  XII.  had  died  [1829], 
and  had  been  followed  by  I^us  VIII.,  after 
whose  death,  in  1831,  Gregory  XVL  came  to 
the  throne.  Those  were  years  of  great  political 
commotion  throughout  Europe,  and  specially 
in  Italy  and  the  Roman  States,  where  the 
successors  of  Pius  VII.  had  departed  from 
the  mild  and  wise  rule  introduced  at  his 
restoration  bv  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  had 
aggravated  tneir  temporal  misrule  by  the 
reckless  exercise  of  spiritual  tyranny.  The 
accession  of  Gregory  was  the  signal  for  an 
insurrectionary  outbreak  in  Central  Italy, 
and  Mastai'-Ferretti,  in  his  diocese  of  Spoleto, 
had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  movement,  and 
had  no  little  trouble  in  assuaging  the  violent 
passions  which  raged  around  him;  but  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  liberal  and  benevolent 
opinions  greatly  aided  him.  His  removal 
from  the  archbishopric  of  Spoleto  to  the 
bishopric  of  Imola  was  probably  owing  to  the 
displeasure  of  Gregory  at  MastaJi-Ferretti's 
humane  and  enlightened  views  of  a  Ponti- 
fical Government,  At  Imola  he  remained  true 
to  his  liberal  views,  and  shone  as  a  reformer  of 
abuses,  encouraging  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge in  his  diocesan  seminary ;  he  founded 
an  Academia  Biblica,  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  the  Protestant  Bible  Societies,  aiming  at 
the  diffusion  of  Hebrew  history  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  Scriptural  subjects.  He  enjoyed  a 
great  popularity  in  his  diocese,  where  he  was 
called  **  the  good  Bishop.*'  He  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Naples,  and  while  there  the  cholera 
broke  out,  and  he  disposed  of  his  plate  and 
furniture  in  order  to  bestow  their  proceeds  on 
the  sufferers.  He  was  made  a  Cardinal  in 
1840,  assuming  the  title  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Marcellinus,  and  continued  to  reside  in  his 
diocese  till  1846,  when  Gregory  XVI.  died. 
The  Conclave  to  elect  his  successor  met  on 
June  14th,  and  the  two  parties  of  the  Sacred 
College  had  each  their  favourite  candidate; 
those  who  wished  for  moderation  choosing  the 
Bishop  of  Imola,  while  those  who  clung  to 
the  old  system  put  forward  the  Secretary 
of  Stat«,  Cardinal  Lambruschini.  Mastai'- 
Ferretti  was  elected  by  thirty-six  out  of  the 
fifty  voters  present,  and  was   crowned  on 
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June  2l8t,  1846,  with  the  title  of  Pius  IX. 
The  first  act  of  his  pontificate  was  to  release 
from  their  prison  all  the  political  offenders 
placed  there  hy  his  predecessors,  it  is  said  to 
the  numher  of  2,000 ;  he  recalled  all  exiles  and 
restored  them  to  their  civil  rights  on  the 
sole  condition  of  their  signing  a  declaration  of 
allegiance.  This  act  was  received  with  ac- 
clamation, and  created  a  perfect  frenzy  in  the 
Catholic  world  throughout  Europe.  Austria 
and  France,  however,  were  greatly  displeased 
at  the  Pope's  measures  of  reform.  In  the 
g^reat  struggle  of  1848  he  refused  to  fight 
against  Austria  in  defence  of  his  Italian  sub- 

i'ects,  and  on  a  rising  of  the  populace  in  Rome 
le  saw  no  way  of  stifety  except  in  flight,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Bavarian 
minister,  Ck)unt  Spaur,  who  conveyed  him 
safely  over  tho  frontier,  Nov.  24th,  1848.  He 
took  refuge  at  Gaeta,  under  the  protection  of 
Naples,  and  went  thence  to  Portici,  and  it 
was  not  till  April,  1850,  that  he  returned  to 
Rome.  Pius  IX.  was  now  an  altered  man ;  he 
seemed  to  repent  of  his  short  whim  of  patriot- 
ism and  liberalism,  and  he  gave  up  all 
personal  rule  and  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli,  who  had  shared  his  exile,  and  whom  he 
made  his  Secretary  of  State.  The  Pope  felt 
that  his  political  career  on  the  throne  had 
been  a  failure ;  but  he  still  clung  to  the  fond 
conceit  that  his  pontificate  was  destined  to 
eclipse  the  glory  of  his  most  renowned  pre- 
decessors. So  now  he  turned  to  the  Church 
that  attention  which  before  his  flight  he  had 
almost  exclusively  bestowed  on  the  State. 
He  summoned  Jesuit  theologians  to  his  side, 
reconstituted  their  scattered  order,  and  canon- 
ised saints,  lavished  indulgences,  countenanced 
miracles,  attempted  and  enforced  conversions, 
marked  out  new  dioceses  in  Protestant  com- 
munities, and  at  last  ventured  on  subtle 
polemic  discussions  and  daring  definitions  of 
new  dogmas.  Thus,  he  proclaimed  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Dec.  8th,  1 854, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility,  July, 
1870.  By  degrees  his  dominions  were  wrested 
from  him,  and  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  Romo 
itself,  and  with  it  ended  the  temporal  power 
of  Pius  IX.  The  Vatican  alone  was  left  him, 
and  to  that  palace  and  its  garden  he  confined 
himself  year  after  year.  From  thence  he 
filled  the  world  with  his  gn^evances  by  means 
of  endless  encyclical  letters,  freely  printed  in 
Italian  and  other  newspapers.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  dying  Feb.  7th,  1878. 
His  pontificate  lasted  thirty-six  years,  the 
longecit  on  record. 

Placet  [plaeetum  regium^  regium  exequatur^ 
litter€R  pareatis], — A  confirmation  of  Church 
law,  Papal  bulls,  or  briefs,  formerly  required  to 
be  given  by  the  State  before  sudi  law  could 
be  put  into  execution.  This  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  England  by  the  Statute  of  Prss- 
munire,  1393,  which  **  vindicated  the  right  of 


the  Church  ci  England  to  prohilAt  the  ad- 
mission or  the  execution  of  all  Papal  bolb  ur 
briefs  within  the  realm."  In  the  Homi:! 
Catholic  Church  it  is  no  longer  in  fan*  ^ 
regards  matters  of  doctiine,  lito&I,  or  tb-^ 
Sacraments;  in  other  matters  it  is  ffimply 
limited  to  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  made  by  Ui^ 
bishops  if  any  constitution  appears  to  th^  1 1 
be  unfitted  for  enforcement  in  their  dioce^. 
The  Pope  denies  the  right  of  Uie  Stati-  u> 
interfere  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  all  wl> 
attempt  to  prevent  the  carrying  oat  of  a 
Papal  decree  are  under  a  penalty  of  exccaa- 
munication ;  but,  nevertheless,  oonce8sion»  an 
occasionally  made  in  order  to  pro  vent  didturb- 
anoe. 

Plain  Song.    [Musia] 

Platiua,  BARTHOLOM.EV8  [h.  in  C^emoaa. 
1421 ;  d.  at  Rome,  1481].  He  was  the  son  oi 
poor  parents  of  the  name  of  Sacchi,  and  the 
name  of  Platina  refers  to  the  plu«  PlatLoa. 
or  Piadena,  where  he  was  bom.  He  went  to 
Rome,  where  his  talents  brought  him  ucdf^r 
the  notice  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  who  appoint' d 
him  Apostolical  Abbreviator ;  and  Sixtus  IV. 
afterwards  made  him  Assistant  librsriao  ii 
the  Vatican.  He  wrote  Opus  in  r»-'^* 
Summorum  F^orUificum^  published  at  Venire 
in  1479,  which  gives  an  acooont  of  the 
lives  of  the  Popes  from  Eugenios  IV.  to  thr 
death  of  Paul  II.  He  died  of  the  plague  at 
Rome.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  city  of 
Mantua  and  other  works. 

PlatOf  the    greatest  writer  of  heathen 
philosophy,  was  bom  at  Athens  B.C.  429.    14 
the  details  of  his  early  life  little  is  knovn. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  devoted  the  aarlv 
years  of  his  life  to  writing  poetry;  but  at  thj 
age  of  twenty  became  acquainted  with  So- 
CBATE8  [q.v.l,  and  in  consequence  gave  up 
poetry,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  l<»ig  life 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.     It  is  related  bj 
the  biographer  of   the  Ureek  philotophen^ 
that  once  upon  a  time  Socrates  dreamed  t]ut 
he  found  an  unfiedged  cygnet  on  his  kne^- 
In  a  few  moments  it  became  winged,  ani 
flew  away,  uttering  sweet  sounds.    Next  day 
Plato  came,  and  Socrates  felt  his  dream  ful- 
filled.     From  that  time   Plato  bewanes  » 
identified  with  his  master  that  his  individoalitv 
is  almost  lost.    Some  of  the  writings  attri- 
buted to  him  are  certainly  spurious,  tlxmgt 
some  fragments  of  them  may  be  genuiztf. 
giving  us  some  information  respecting  his 
travels  in  Sicily.  The  form  which  Plato  cho« 
to  express  his  philosophy,  that  of  the  dialogne. 
was  not  an  invention  intended  to  present  kia 
truth  in  attractive  form.    It  was  because  ho 
was  desirous  from  his  heart  to  elucidate  tritb, 
and  to  give  all  sides  full  consideratioa.  Many 
doubts  and  objections  expressed  are  friroloas 
but  they  are  such  as   suggest  themsdres  to 
many  minds,  and,  therefore,  have  to  be  met 
"  The  dialogues  of  Phito,"  saj-s  an  Engl«^ 
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philosopher,  **are  literally  an  education  ex- 
plaininj^  to  us  how  we  are  to  deal  with  oiir 
own  minds,  how  far  we  are  to  humour  them, 
how  far  'we  are  to  resist  them ;  how  they  are 
to  ^itertain  the  glimpees  of  light  which  some- 
times fall  upon  them ;  how  they  are  to  make 
their   way  through    the   complications    and 
darkness  in  which  they  so  often  feel  them- 
:9elves  lost.   Nowhere  hut  in  the  sacred  oracles 
do  we  find  an  author  so  cognisant  of  our  own 
perplexities,  so  little  anxious  to  hide  them 
from  us;    nay,  so  anxious  to  awaken  us  to 
the  oonsciousnees  of  them,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  delivered  from  them.    Herein  lies  the 
art  of  Plato.    Most  consummate  art  it  is  we 
admit ;  superior  in  the  depth  of  insight  which 
must  have  led  to  it,  and  in  the  influence 
which,  it  exerts,  to  that  which  is  displayed  in 
almost  any  human  composition.    Still,  it  is 
not  art,  in  the  sense  commonly  given  to  that 
word ;    it    has   no  independent    purpose  of 
pleasing.      It  does  not  work  underground, 
leaving  the  ordinary  man  to  feel  its  effects 
simply,  and  the  thoWhtful  man  to  judge  of 
its  character  hy  its  enects.    On  the  contrary, 
it  anxiously  draws  your  attention  to  its  own 
methods  and  contrivances :   that  you  should 
enter  into  them,  and  understand  all  the  springs 
and  valves  that  are  at  work,  is  as  much  the 
writer's  amhition  as  that  you  should  accept 
any  one  of  the  final  results.    Indeed,  he  does 
not  acknowledge  the  result  as  yours,  till  in 
the  r^on  of  your  own  inner  being  you  have 
gone  through  the  processes  which  lead  to 
them."      [Maurice's  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Fhiloeophy.     "  Ancient,"  p.  129.] 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Plato's  doc- 
trine is  probably  that  which  was  known  to  the 
Schoolmen  as  that  of  Universals  [q.v.],  i.e. 
the  assertion  that  there  is  a  constant  character 
which  repeats  itself  in  every  sample  of  any 
natural  land,  an  invariable  attribute,  which 
makes  that  object  what  it  is,  whilst  individual 
members  of  that  class  have  variable  accidents. 
The  essential  attribute  he  called  the  idea — 
that  was  the  ultimate  reality.  No  object  that 
comes  before  us  in  the  physical  world  com- 
pletely fulfils  our  idea.  I  hare  an  idea  of  a 
man,  but  po  one  man  fulfils  the  whole  idea 
when  I  hear  the  word  **  man."  But  so  far  as 
the  thin^  coalesces  with  the  thought,  the 
abiding  essence  is  present.  And  these  ideals 
me  in  rank,  the  lower  rise  into  the  higher, 
even  until  they  reach  One  Supreme,  in  whom 
all  ideas  and  all  thoughts  are  centred.  Dr. 
Martineau  in  his  masterly  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  thus 
diacriminiites  its  main  principles : — ^*  [1]  The 
proper  end  of  man  is  not  pleasure  or  the 
contentment  of  the  sensitive  nature,  but  a 
good  which  may  run  counter  to  this,  and  the 
chief  elements  of  which  are  truth,  beauty, 
right.  These  are  to  be  sought  on  their  own 
account  as  having  intrinsic  and  ultimate 
worth.  [2]  This  ffood^  though  including  the 
just  regulation  of  the  active  principles  of 


conduct,  does  not  terminate  here,  but  takes 
in  also  the  right  direction  of  the  rational 
powers.  [3]  The  good  which  supplies  the 
proper  human  aim  is  not  merely  subjective 
and  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the 
human  faculties ;  it  has  an  objective  reality, 
which  would  remain  though  we  were  not. 
Ere  anything  perishable  arose,  it  was.  It 
existed  separately,  and  justifies,  therefore,  its 
assumption  of  the  name  God,  [4]  This  highest 
good  exists  in  us  and  out  of  us.  Its  various 
types,  embodied  in  the  visible  universe,  are  also 
indigenous  treasures  of  the  human  mind,  which 
has  pre-existed  as  well  as  they,  and  been 
familiar  with  them  in  an  earlier  state.  What- 
ever is  good  is  evolved  from  us  by  appeal  to 
memory ;  virtue  is  learning,  and  learning  is 
remembrance.  [5]  It  follows  from  this  that 
our  relation  to  God  as  the  Divine  ground  and 
source  of  the  universe  is  a  relation  of  likeneet^ 
arising  from  identity*  of  essence — of  the  little 
to  the  great,  the  mixed  and  disguised  to  the 
pure  and  clear,  the  partial  copy  to  the  perfect 
original."  {Type*  of  Ethical  Theory ^  vol.  i. 
pp.  84-86.1  The  learned  author  shows  in  a 
very  grand  passage  which  follows  where  the 
Platonic  idea  fell  short  of  the  Christian. 

Platonism  has  been  made  by  Providence 
one  of  the  most  powerful  handmaids  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  underlies  the  grand  philosophy 
of  the  apocryphal  books  of  **  Ecclesiasticus  " 
and  the  **  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  writings  of 
Alexandrian  Jews  who  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
Platonic  writings.  Philo's  teaching  con- 
cerning the  Logos  was  derived  from  the 
same  source,  and  St.  John  was  inspired  to 
show  how  far  he  was  right,  and  how  the 
ideals  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  Incarnate 
Word.  The  Alexandrian  divinity  was  Pla- 
tonic [Nbo-Platonists  ;  Clement  op  Alex- 
andria], and  some  of  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophers  have  drawn  their  doctrines  from 
the  same  fountains.  [Colerioob.  See  next 
article.] 

Flatonists,  Cambbtdob. — In  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  number  of  graduates,  fellows, 
tutors,  and  masters  of  colleges  in  the  Cam- 
bridge University,  most  of  them  from  Em- 
manuel College,  revived  the  study  of  Phito  and 
his  philosophy,  and  therefore  were  called  the 
Cambridge  Platonists.  They  were  chiefly 
of  Puritan  origin  and  sympathies,  but  their 
great  aim  was  to  sink  idl  minor  differences 
and  endeavour  to  find  a  basis  of  broad 
Catholic  Christian  views,  in  which  charity 
^ould  be  the  living  principle.  They  were 
true  and  devoted  Churchmen  and  believed  all 
the  Christian  doctrines,  yet  looked  on  them 
from  a  Platonic  point  of  view,  endeavouring 
to  assimilate  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  to 
apply  to  them  the  distinctive  Christian 
doctrines.  The  four  chief  Platonists  were 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  John'  Smith,  Henry 
More,  and  Ralph  Cudworth,  accounts  of  whom 
will  be  found   under  their   several  names. 
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Among  the  miiunr  memben  were  Simon 
Patrici:,  John  Worthington,  while  some 
membeis  of  Oxford  Univeraitj,  as  Joseph 
GLmvil  and  John  Wilkins,  were  also  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Cambridge  Platon- 
ists  that  they  are  ooonted  as  belonging  to  the 
same  school  of  thought. 

Plenazy  Indnlif enco  xb  the  remission 
of  all  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin. 
[Indclobncbs.]  Plenary  indulgences  are 
granted  in  England  at  the  eight  great  festivals 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  are  sometimes 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  whole  Church  on 
solemn  occasions,  such  as  a  jubilee.  They 
may  also  be  gained  by  the  recitation  of 
certain  prayers,  or  by  the  performance  of 
good  works  prescribed  by  the  Church,  pro- 
vided that  file  person  desirous  of  gaining 
them  be  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  penitent 
for  the  sins  committed.  It  is  also  believed 
that  plenary  indulgences  can  be  granted 
to  the  dead  for  the  remission  of  the  pains  of 
purgatory.  Plenary  indulgences  have  been 
granted  largely  to  confraternities,  to  the  use 
of  certain  crucifixes  and  rosaries,  and  to 
pilgrimages  to  the  chief  churches  at  Kome 
or  elsewhere. 

Pliny  the  Tonnger — so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  uncle,  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  whose  adopted  son  he  was,  and  who 
I)erished  in  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius — 
was  a  disciple  of  Quintilian,  and  appears  to 
have  been,  though  a  heathen,  an  amiable  and 
just,  as  well  as  an  able  and  learned  man. 
He  was  the  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  and  while  Consul,  he  delivered 
in  the  Senate  a  panegyric  on  his  patron,  which 
is  still  extant.  In  a.d.  103  he  was  sent  as 
Governor  to  Bithynia,  and  there  found  a  state 
of  things  which  alarmed  him.  The  progress 
of  Christianity  had  been  such  that  the  heathen 
temples  were  almost  deserted,  and  the  sellers 
of  victims  for  sacrifice  could  find  no  pur- 
chasers for  their  wares ;  people  of  both  sexes, 
of  all  ages  and  ranks,  had  adopted  the 
"foreign  superstition."  And  this  was  not 
confined  to  the  cities — it  had  spread  to  villages 
and  rural  districts. 

There  was  then,  probably,  no  definite  enact- 
ment directed  against  the  Christians;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  were  generally  treated  as 
offenders.  Their  refusal  to  worship  the 
image  of  the  Emperor,  or  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
for  his  safety,  and,  more  than  all,  their 
nocturnal  meetings,  caused  them  to  be  sus- 
pected of  disaffection  towards  the  Government. 
Besides  this,  it  was  popularly  reported  and 
believed  that  they  practised  abominable  and 
revolting  rites  at  their  secret  meetings:  for 
instance,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
killing  new- bom  infants,  tearing  them  in 
pieces,  and  drinking  their  blood.  These 
fictions,  though  they  may  not  have  been 
believed  by  Plinjy  could  not  but  heighten  the 
feelings  of  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which 


the  Christians  were  regarded.  Aceardifijcr. 
Pliny  never  doubted  that  it  waa  his  dotv  to 
punish  Christians,  but  he  was  unoeitain  u  v-> 
the  amount  of  punishment  and  the  mode  i 
trial.  To  satisfy  his  mind  he  addressed  :« 
the  Emperor  a  letter  [Ep.  96,  book  x.1,  vhkh 
is  famous  as  containmg  a  testimony  to  tl-r 
piety  and  good  general  character  of  the  Chri^ 
tians,  a  testimony  which  is  peculiarly  valuatk 
as  coming  from  an  enemy,  and  one  who  had 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subjeet. 

In  this  Epistle  he  makes  particular  inquiries 
on  three  main  points :  [1]  whether  young  a&i 
old  should  receive  the  same  puniahment ;  ['i] 
whether  those  who  recanted  should  be  par- 
doned ;  and  [3]  whether  the  very  &ct  of  being 
a  Christian  was  in  itself  an  offence,  althoasii 
no  other  crime  could  be  brought  home  to  th« 
person  charged.  He  then  goes  on  to  defcriU 
what  had  hitherto  been  his  own  method  U 
procedure :  First,  he  asked  the  accused  if  they 
acknowledged  themselves  Christians.  Next 
if  they  did  not  deny  the  accusation,  he  Tt* 
peated  the  question,  with  a  threat  of  death 
for  refusing  to  renounce  their  opinions.  Then, 
if  they  still  adhered  to  their  professioo.  k? 
ordered  them  to  be  led  away  to  exeeatica, 
**  never  doubting  that  stubbornness  and  in- 
flexible obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.'*  Et 
states  that  he  had  examined  sevoal  against 
whom  anonymous  charges  had  been  prefem-d. 
but  these  all  abjured  Christianity,  iaTokni 
the  gods,  offered  supplications  with  wine  azfi 
frankincense  to  the  image  of  the  Emperor, 
and  reviled  the  name  of  Christ,  "  with  ntcf^ 
of  which  things,"  he  says,  **  can  they  wbo 
are  really  Christians  be  induced  to  otunply.  * 
Some  of  these  persons,  however,  conffsed 
that  they  had  once  been  Ghristians,  but  haJ 
long  recanted,  some  as  long  as  twenty  T«srs 
before.  From  them  he  gathered  the  fe^oVrinf 
particulars  concerning  the  superstition  :~Its 
adherents  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  to- 
gether on  a  fixed  day  before  it  was  light, 
singing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  God,  and  \m&r.z 
themselves  with  an  oath  to  abstain  from  thefts 
and  adulteries.  Then  they  separated,  nnd 
met  again  to  eat  bread,  which  last  practice, 
however,  was  given  up  when  he  publtthed  th« 
Emperor*s  edict  forbidding  secret  assemblit^. 

This  account  was  confirmed  in  every  par- 
ticular by  two  maid-servants,  whom  he  hai 
examined  by  torture. 

Trajan,  in  answer,  aasnred  PUny  that  he 
approved  of  the  measures  he  had  takau  He 
instructed  him  that  search  was  not  to  be  luwk' 
for  Christians:  but  those  who  were  brought 
before  him  were  to  be  executed  onl^s  they 
recanted.  If  they  recanted  they  were  to  he 
forgiven.  He  added  that  anonymous  aocm- 
tions  were  to  be  disregarded. 

These  letters  are  included  amongst  Plinj'^ 
EpiatUtj  a  collection  of  his  correspondt^ioe  in 
ten  books.  Their  genuineness  has  been  qo«- 
tioned,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
doubt 
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FlwralitioB  Act.— By  the  Btatutes  1 
&d  2  Vict.,  cap.  106,  and  13  and  14  Vict., 
c^p.  98,  it  is  now  illegal  for  a  clergyman  to 
Hold  more  than  one  benefice  and  one  cathedral 
preferment  at  the  same  time.  In  1886  was 
passed  the  Plubalities  Ambkdmxnt  Act. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  Act  are  as 
follows : — 

[11  The  definition  of  '*  ecclesiastical  duties," 
'whidn  are  stated  to  include  not  only  the 
r^^gnlar  and  due  performance  of  Divine  Service 
on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  but  also  all  such 
Uuties  as  any  clergyman  holding  a  benefice  is 
lioond  to  pmorm,  the  performance  of  which 
1-9  ec^eninly  promised  by  every  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination,  and  shall  have  been  required  of 
him  by  the  bishop. 

[2]  A  commission  to  consider  any  complaints 
for  inadequate  performance  of  Uie  '*  ecclesi- 
astical duties*'  of  any  benefice  is  for  the 
future  to  consist  of  four  members— one  the 
archdeacon  or  rural  dean;  one  a  canon 
residentiary,  prebendary,  or  honorary  canon 
elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter  for  three 
years ;  one  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  arch- 
deaconry wherein  the  benefice  is  situated, 
elected  by  the  beneficed  clergy  of  such  arch- 
deaconry to  serve  for  three  years ;  one  a  lay- 
man in  the  commission  of  ihe  peace  for  the 
r.-ounty  nominated  by  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions  or  lord  lieutenant. 

To  such  commission  the  incumbent  com- 
plained of  may  add  another  commissioner, 
being  either  an  incumbent  of  the  diocese  or  a 
magistrate. 

Another  point  in  the  Act  is  that  the  bishop 
may  assi^  to  sny  curate  or  curates,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
seventy  pounds  beyond  that  allowed  now  to 
curates  in  the  care  of  non-resident  incum- 
bents, provided  that  such  stipend  or  stipends 
shall  not  exceed  the  whole  net  atit»ir1  income 
of  the  benefice. 

Another  provision  enables  the  bishop  to 
assign  a  stipend  of  not  excee^ng  £200  to  a 
curate  during  vacancy  of  a  benefice. 

Another  giTPS  power  under  special  circum- 
stances to  the  bishop  to  require  an  incumbent, 
even  though  resident,  to  nominate  a  curate  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  duties  of  the  cure. 

But  it  is  provided  that  any  clergyman  may 
take  and  hold  together,  under  due  legal 
sanction,  any  two  benefices,  the  churches  of 
which  are  within  four  miles  of  one  another  by 
the  nearest  road,  and  the  ^nnnftl  value  of  one 
of  which  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds. 

njmonth  Brethren.  —  The  name 
genezally  given,  but  not  acknowledged  by 
them  (who  call  themselves  simply  "Breth- 
ren"), to  a  sect  now  divided  into  several, 
which  sprang  into  existence  without  any 
precise  date  between  the  years  1826  and  1830 ; 
which  has  spread  consicleTably  in  England, 
America,    and   the    Ciontinent,    and   which 


presents  in  its  history,  and  not  least  in  its 
errors  and  mistakes,  points  of  considerable 
interest.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  a  body 
now  become  almost  a  byword  for  sectarian 
bitterness,  the  movement  took  its  rise  in  a  sin- 
cere desire  after  mora  Christian  union  amongst 
different  denominations,  informal  meetings 
being  held  at  private  houses  for  united  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  mutual  edification  on 

Cunds  common  to  all.  This  took  place  at 
t  chiefiy  in  Ireland,  especially  in  Dublin, 
where  the  Anglican  Church  itself,  as  natural 
from  local  circumstances^  possessed  at  that 
time  a  marked  ultra-iProtestant  character. 
A  little  later  it  appeared,  to  some  taking 
part  in  these  meetings  [nearly  all  of  whom 
practically  held  Zwinglian  views  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supperl  that  there  was  **  nothing 
in  Scripture ''  to  hinder  those  thus  meeting 
together  from  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper 
amongst  themselves;  and  this  began  to  be 
done,  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  these  pro- 
ceedings  being  Mr.  Anthony  Norris  Groves,  a 
gentleman  who  afterwards  gave  up  a  dentist's 
practice  worth  £3,000  a  year  to  go  out  as  a 
missionary  to  Bagdad.  About  the  year  1830 
the  movement  was  joined  by  the  Eev.  J.  N. 
Darby,  bom  in  1800,  and  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  up  to  1827  had 
been  a  curate  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  who  had  left  that  body  from 
conscientious  motives.  Darby's  strong  cha- 
racter and  considerable  gifts  in  the  exposition 
of  Scripture  gave  him  almost  at  once  a  com- 
manding infiuence,  and  from  the  date  of  his 
accession  the  movement  spread  rapidly, 
especially  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wills  Newton,  another 
^glican  clergyman  of  great  popularity,  and 
the  Bev.  James  L.  Harris.  Another  early 
accession  was  the  well-known  Dr.  Samuel 
Frideaux  Tregelles. 

Meeting  at  first  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  as  above  stated,  the  body  adopted, 
abnostas  a  matter  of  course,  the  views  of 
Friends  [q.v.]  in  regard  to  ministry,  except 
that  they  have  never  allowed  women  to 
exercise  ministerial  gifts.  They  also  adopted 
the  practice,  almost  Jrom  the  first,  of  a  weekly 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  this 
observance  one  of  the  elder  brethren  recites 
St.  Paul's  account  of  the  institution,  in  the 
manner  usual  among  Dissenting  bodies,  and 
offers  prayer  and  thanks  before  partaking  of 
each  of  the  elements.  These  are  passed  round 
from  hand  to  hand,  the  bread  hieing  unsepa- 
rated  and  a  piece  broken  off  by  each  in  turn, 
as  in  their  opinion  a  fitter  symbol  of  the  **  One 
Bread  "  of  which  all  partake.  Their  public 
ministry  consists  largely  of  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  there  is  usually  considerable 
singing  [without  instrumental  aid]  and  prayer 
in  their  meetings.  Their  theology  is  almost 
universally  of  a  strong  Calvinistio  type,  with 
in  many  places  a  considerable  leaning  to 
Antinomianism,    and  the  majority   of    the 
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communities  hold  Baptifit  views,  and  admin- 
ister that  Sacrament  by  immersion,  thoagh 
Mr.  Darby  himself  and  some  of  his  followers 
advocated  and  practised  infant  baptism.  As 
a  rule  Brethren  are  strong  believers  in  what 
is  known  as  the  ''  literal  and  verbal "  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures,  and  accordingly 
study  its  letter  with  assiduity,  and  possess  a 
large  amount  of  Scripture  knowledge  of  a 
certain  kind,  but  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
mystical  interpretation.  The  majority  of 
them  have  generally  held  millenarian  views 
respecting  the  second  Advent  of  Christ. 

As  MeUiodists  havQ.  their  **  class  meetings  " 
and  Moravians  their  "  love-feasts,"  so 
Brethren  still  maintain  very  commonly  what 
they  call  **  reading-meetings."  Some  of  these 
are  held  in  a  public  room ;  but  ordinarily  a 
more  limited  circle  meet  for  tea  at  the  house 
of  one  of  their  number,  after  which  prayer  is 
offered,  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  being  read 
verse  by  verse,  a  general  conversation  takes 
place  upon  each  verse,  under  the  practical 
but  informal  presidency  of  one  or  more  of  the 
most  experienced  members  present. 

For  eight  or  ten  years  Brethrenism  spread 
rapidly  :  but  from  a  very  early  period  Darby*s 
peculiar  temperament  led  him  to  insist  upon 
the  duty  of  **  coming  out  from  among  the 
sects,"  a  view  of  Christian  conduct  which 
was  foreign  to  the  original  intention,  but 
was  later  formulated  in  a  pamphlet  entitled. 
Separation  from  Evil  God's  Frincipte  of  Unity, 
It  was  not  perceived  that,  sinoe  tiie  very 
"sects"  themselves  never  professedly  drew 
off  from  one  another,  but  on  man^  occasions 
sought  to  show  and  to  profess  their  essential 
unity,  to  act  thus  was  not  only  to  establish  a 
new  sect,  but  to  make  it  the  most  sectarian  of 
any.*  Brethren  themselves,  however,  remained 
apparently  united  till  about  1845,  when  Darby 
returned  to  England  after  some  years*  absence 
on  the  Continent,  and  at  once  accused  Newton 
at  Plymouth  of  taking  too  prominent  a  part 
in  the  meetings,  and  thus  reviving  "^  cleri- 
calism." On  this  ground  Darby  set  up  a 
rival  meeting  to  that  under  Newton's  in- 
fluence, and  two  years  later  formally  ex- 
communicated Newton  and  his  adherents  on 
the  ground  of  heretical  doctrine.  This  was 
not  without  some  foundation ;  for  Newton,  led 
away  by  the  literal  application  to  Christ  (ac- 
cording to  methods  of  interpretation  common 
amongst  Brethren)  of  every  passage  in  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  had  undoubtedly  taught 
that  our  Lord  (though  taking  the  position 
with  and  on  behalf  of  man,  and  entirely  in 
grace)  commenced  his  human  life  under  the 
dissatisfaction  of  His  Father,  from  which  He 
had  to  work  His  way  up,  by  His  perfect 
obedience,  to  a  position  of  acceptance.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Darby's  own 

*  Brethren  receive  at  the  Lord's  Table  in  their 
own  meetinflrs  members  of  other  denominatioDS 
remurded  as  orthodox,  bat  refuse  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper  in  any  other  ohorohes. 


proceedings  were  embittered  by  the  penoiul 
rivalry  which    had   sprung    up    two  y«Kt 
before ;  and  this  was  shown  more  dearly  t&e 
following  year,  when  Darby  demanded  Uat  & 
large  meeting,  held  at  "  Bethesda  *'  chapel  in 
Bristol,  should  agree  in  excommunicatifig. 
ipsofaeto^  all  coming  from  Newton^s  nuetisg 
at  Plymouth,  failing  which  he  exGOmmiini- 
cated  them  also.     The  Bristol  Brethren  were 
then  presided  over  by  Mr.  George  Miilkr, 
educated  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  and  the 
Kev.    Henry  Craik,  bom  and  educated  is 
Scotland  as  a  Baptist  minister,  both  of  whom 
possessed  great  influence,  and  who  held  that 
it  was  sufficient  to  examine  into  any  alleged 
heresies  as  actually  held  by  each  indifidual, 
whenever  he  sought  fellowship  with  theou 
There  were  now  a  Newtonian  party,  a  Darbyite 
party  (called  "  exclusives "),  and  a  nei^nl 
party.     There  was  another  aecesaion  many 
yean  later  under  a  former  clergyman  named 
Cluff ,  who  adopted  Perfectionist  views ;  and, 
only  in  1881,  the  year  before  his  death,  Dazirr 
was  forsaken  by  Mr.  William  Kdly,  one  of 
his  most  earnest  fellow-workers  and  partimn< 
up  to  then  through  the  whole  of  his  stormy 
history.      Before    this,  however,  there  had 
been  numerous  secessions  and  sub-dirisioiis 
of  smaller  magnitude,  so  that  in  a  dty  like 
Bath  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  fire, 
if    not   six,  distinct  sects  of    ''Brethren.'* 
Most  of  these  divisions  have  taken  place  ood- 
ceming  mysterious  points  aa  to  the  mtore 
or   work   of    Christ,    and    in   their  lesalts 
have  been  unparalleled  for  the  bitter  fedin^ 
evoked.     A  case  came  to  the  knowledgEi  of 
the  present  writer  in  which  husband  and  wife, 
taking  different  aides  on  such  questioDB,  h»A 
refused  to  speak  or  hold  any  intercourse  for 
years,  even  refujung  to  ait  down  to  est  in 
company ;  and  such  results  amongst  old  s&d 
dear  friends  have  been  counted  by  scores.    It 
is  remarkable  that  Darby  himself,  towtrdi 
the  dose  of  his  life,  taught,  in  print,  doctrine 

which    is   absolutely   nndiaAingiiishahl^  firooi 

that  for  which  he  had  exoommaniaited 
Newton  many  years  before,  being  led  to  it  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  bong  left  bv 
some  of  his  old  adherents  on  that  acooant ; 
but  to  the  last  he  spoke  and  wrote  of  his  otd 
exclusive  communion  as  "  the  Church  of  God 
on  earth,"  and  as  the  sole  true  repres^tatire 
of  that  mystical  body.  The  majority  of  other 
Brethren,  however,  have  not  carried  their 
pretensions,  extreme  as  they  are,  to  sax^  a 
length  as  this. 

llie  feeling  of  resentment  cherished  to- 
ward Plymouth  Brethren  by  most  bther  de- 
nominations may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  facts  above  stated,  but  not  entirely.  A 
more  active  cause  for  it  consists  in  the  ftrt 
that  the  body  has  in  the  main  always  directed 
its  propagandist  efforts  far  less  towards  the 
large  residuum  which  unhappily  lies  ootnde 
of  all  Churches,  than  to  those  profesin? 
Christianity  in  Churches   already  existing- 
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fciumu  of  tiiem  have  gone  so  far  as  to  openly 
avow  that  their  mission  is  "  to  the  awakened 
in  the  Churches,'*  and  such  efforts  as  they  do 
make  in  mission  work  or  city  evangelisation 
are  as  a  rule  singularly  unsuccessful.  It  is 
this  which  has  brought  upon  them  the  com- 
mon reproach  of  being  "  sheep-stealers  rather 
than  shepherds."  Their  want  (in  general)  of 
evangelistic  success,  may  possibly  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  public  opinion  amongst  Brethren 
requires  in  every  "gospel  address*'  a  com- 
plete statement  of  what  is  considered  the 
whole  plan  and  conditions  of  salvation,  em- 
>XKiicd  in  certain  customary  phrases,  which 
nitorally,  by  frequent  repetition,  lose  their 
power  over  tiie  hearts  of  men. 

The  movement,  and  the   history  of   the 
body,  are  of  peculiEir  interest  in  several  re- 
spects.   It  was  remarkable,  to  begin  with,. 
for  the  number  of  clergymen  who  took  part 
in  it,  and  who  still  adhere  to  it  from  time  to 
time :  and  by  some  strange  law  of  sympathy 
which  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  it  seems 
also  to  have  peculiar  attractions  for  officers  of 
the  jamy  and  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  reviving,  in  the 
nineteenth    century,    those    passionate   and 
bitter  dissensions  respecting  mysterious  points 
in  the  nature,  work,  or  consciousness  of  the 
Saviour,  which  were  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  the  post- Apostolic  age,  showing  a  feverish 
intellectual  activity  in  the  same  direction: 
nearly  all  their  bitter  divisions  can  be  traced 
to  this,  and  the  remainder  are  due  to  those 
personal  rivalries  which  also  stand  out  so 
plainly  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity. 
It  l<)  remarkable  that  a  movement 'begun  in 
effort  after  more  Christian  communion,  should 
haro  ended  in  such  a  different  manner ;  and 
it  is  peculiarly  suggestive  to  compare  its 
history  with  that  of  the  F&ibnds  [q.v.]    The 
latter,  who  adopted  many  of  the  same  pecu- 
liar views,  and  who  began  amid  the  antago- 
nism of  all  around  them,  provoked  by  their 
violent  aggressiveness,  have  now  settled  down 
into  one  of  the  most  popular  and  unobtrusive 
of  denominations ;  whilst  the  Brethren,  com- 
mencing their  career  in  apparently  the  most 
Mciable  and  kindly  manner,  have  developed 
in  the  manner  above  shown.    How  far  Mr. 
Darby's  strong  personality,  exerting  its  in- 
fluence for  over  fifty  years,  during  £e  whole 
life  of  the  movement  up  to  1882,  brought 
alxint  such  results,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  con- 
sider; but  one  lesson  which  does  stand  out 
most  prominently  is  the  utter  insufficiency  of 
the  strongest  "Uterar*  views  as  to  the' in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  to  prevent  the 
most  hopeless  divergence.    It  will  also  have 
bcr-n  noticed,  that  while  the  fullest  ''  liberty 
(>i  ministry "  is  claimed  and  practised,  very 
rnaoy  of  those  really  prominent  in  the  move- 
nxnt  were  either  actual  members  of,  or  had 
rr-cived    special   training   for,  the    regular 
tnini^try  in  other  Churches. 
It  will  be  supposed  from  the  above  that 


fractice  as  well  as  doiitrine  differs  amongnt 
lymouth  Brethren  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  also  that  there  must  be  another  side  to 
such  a  dark  picture.  The  diligent  study  of 
Scripture,  though  not  always  on  wise  methods, 
and  the  earnest  Christian  liVes  of  the  majority, 
are  worthy  of  emulation  by  other  denomi- 
nations. They  support  (their  own)  foreign 
missions  largely  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, and  very  generally  maintain  their  own 
poor.  Some  meetings  recognise  no  paid 
ministry  at  all,  while  others  do  recognise 
some  as  having  given  themselves  entirely  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  and  such  are  sup- 
ported by  the  congregations ;  but  always  by 
voluntary  contributions,  usually  dropped 
anonymously  into  boxes  at  the  doors.  Bx- 
penses  of  their  meeting-houses  are  met  in  the 
same  way.  Some  large  congregations,  such 
as  those  in  connection  with  '*  Bethesda  "  at 
Bristol  (now  grown  into  three  or  four  large 
meetings),  might  in  practice  be  almost  de- 
scribed as  ordinary  Baptist  Churches  "  with  an 
open  ministry  and  weekly  communion,"  and 
have  very  friendly  relations  with  the  other 
Churches  around  them ;  but  this  is  the  excep- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  g^ve  the  numbers  of 
Brethren,  because  many  of  them  object  to 
make  any  returns ;  indeed,  a  distinct  majority 
of  individual  members  even  object  to  give  a 
rote,  or  take  any  part  in  civic  affairs,  though 
this  is  no  part  of  the  system.  Their  numbers 
are,  however,  unquestionably  extending,  and 
in  aU  large  cities  several  large  meetings 
are  generally  to  be  found.  In  London,  esti- 
mates vary  between  15,000  and  25,000  in 
Church.fellowship,  and  in  Bristol  there  are 
about  1,500,  not  including  non-members  or 
children  in  the  same  families.  On  the 
Continent  they  are  strongest  in  French 
Switzerland,  but  have  meetings  and  missions 
in  all  the  European  countries. 

The  literature  of  Brethrenism  is  very 
voluminous,  l^lr.  Darby's  own  works  have 
been  published  in  32  vols.,  and  their  doctrinal 
tracts  and  controversial  or  expository  pam- 
phlets can  only  be  numbered  by  hundreds, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  have 
passed  into  oblivion. 

Pneimiatomacbi  [Gr.  jEWA^ma,  <<  spirit," 
and  machoa,  "an  enemy*']. — A  name  given 
generally  to  all  who  denied  the  Personality 
or  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Macedonians  [q.v.].  See 
also  Semi-Akians. 

Pooock,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  famous  Orient- 
alist [b.  1604,  d.  1691],  was  bom,  educated, 
and  died  at;  Oxford.  In  1630  he  went  to 
Aleppo,  where  he  made  a  collection  of  Oriental 
manuscripts  and  coins  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud  ;  he  continued  his  researches  for 
two  years  in  Constantinople.  In  1636  he 
became  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1643  Rector  of  Childrey,  in  Berkshire ;  in  1648 
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Canon  of  Christ  Cliarch.  He  was  famed  for 
his  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  and  for 
his  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  and 
wrote  numerous  works,  antiquarian  as  well  as 
theological.  Among  the  latter  are  various 
commentaries  on  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  he  translated  the  English  Liturgy  into 
Arabic. 

PoBnitentiale. — A  manual  for  priests, 
relating  to  the  subjects  of  confession  and 
penance. 

Poggio  Bracciolini  p.  1380,  d.  1459] 
was  secretary  to  no  less  than  eight  Popes, 
holding  his  office  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  was  appointed  by  Boniface  IX.,  and  held 
office  during  the  great  schism,  attending  Pope 
John  XXIII.  to  the  Council  of  Constance. 
He  is  honourably  known  to  posterity  as  the 
visitor  to  monasteries  and  the  discoverer  of 
several  important  MSS.,  some  of  them  works 
up  to  that  time  supposed  to  be  lost.  He 
witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  wrote  a  vivid  account  to  his  life- 
long friend  Brnni,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
pity  and  admiration  of  the  martyr  so  strongly 
that  Bruni  wrote  back  to  warn  him  to  sup- 
press' his  feelings,  lest  he  should  share  a  like 
fate.  After  the  Council  was  dissolved  he 
went  to  England,  whether  in  disgust  at  the 
corruption  of  the  Papal  Court  (as  some  assert) 
is  unknown,  but  he  was  the  guest  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort.  In  some  of  his  letters  he  gives 
amusing  accounts  of  English  life  and  cha- 
racter, not  flattering  to  us.  He  soon  returned 
to  Italy,  and  resumed  his  duties,  but  sat 
somewhat  loose  to  them,  spending  much  time 
at  Florence,  and  continuing  his  quest  for 
MSS.  He  wrote  some  essays  and  disquisitions 
against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  especially 
of  the  monks,  but  his  own  writings  are  much 
disfiffured  by  licentiousness.  After  fifty  years' 
service  he  finally  retired  from  the  Court,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Florence.  There  he  died, 
and  was  buried  with  great  honours  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce.  His  varied  life,  his 
high  position,  the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  literature,  and  his  own  works,  made  him 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  men  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Points,  Hebrew.— The  Hebrew  points 
which  stand  for  vowels  have  led  to  great  con- 
troversies. II  was  generally  believed  that 
they  were  added  by  Ezra  to  the  Chaldee 
alphabet,  tiU  Elias  Levita,  a  German  Jew, 
contradicted  this  opinion  about  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  upheld  by  Louis  Cappel,  a 
French  Protestant  and  Hebrew  Professor  at 
Saumur  \d,  1658],  who  in  Areanmn  Funeta- 
tionea  Sevelatum,  and  Diatriba  de  Verii  et  An» 
tiquia  Sebraorum  Literu  maintained  the  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  of  the  Hebrew 
points.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Buztorfs, 
father  and  son,  the  former  of  whom  [d.  1629] 
wrote    Concordantia    Biblwrum    Sebraiea    et 


Chaldtiiem,  and  the  latter  [d.  1664],  He  LtUr- 
arum  Sebraiearum  genuinm  AntifuiimU,  a&i 
De  Hmetomm  Origimty  etc  In  later  timn 
Dr.  Humphrey  Prideaux  \d.  1724]  wrote  aa 
this  subject,  and  endorsed  Gappel's  opiniot 
that  the  vowel  points  were  invented  by  the 
Masorites  shortly  after  Esra's  time,  but  wen 
not  received  in  the  public  achools  till  alter  the 
composing  of  the  TalmiuL 

PolOy  Reginald,  Cardinal  and  Ardibifihop 
of  Canterbury  \b,m  Sussex,  March,  1500:  ^.at 
Lambeth,  Nov.  16th,  1 608,  within  a  few  bucn 
of  the  death  of  Queen  Mary].   He  was  nearly 
related  to  royalty  through  his  mother,  Mar- 
garet,  Countess  of  Sahsbiiry,  the  niece  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  was  educated  at  the  King's 
expense  at  Corpus  Christi   College,  Oxiorl 
and  afterwards  in  Italy,  where  he  remained 
from  1520  to  1523.     Though  not  ordained 
until   many  years  later,    Pole  held  severd 
ecclesiastical  appointments,  whence  he  derived 
a  large  income ;  but  in  1535  be  lost  them 
through  the  publication  of  a  book  called  Ik 
Unitate  Eeele^ue,  in  which  he  expre«ed  hh 
disapproval  of  the  project  for  the   King's 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Atragon.     Sun 
afterwards    he    started   for    Borne,   whence 
Pope  Paul  in.,  having  made  him  a  Cardinal, 
sent  him  to  assist  in  the  scheme  which  wu 
being  formed  in  the  Netherlands  to  dethroae 
Kin^   Henry.     The  ^ot  failed,  and  Pole 
received  other  commissions  in  Spain  and  else- 
where ;  but  he  was  generally  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  as  a  traitor,  and  his  modMT  and 
brotheis  were  put  to  death  by  Henry  Vlll^  in 
1541,  on  the  charge  of  bfflng  ooncecned  in 
his  treason.    He  returned  to  England  in  1 554. 
on  the  accession  of  Queen  Kary,  was  made 
Archbishop    of    Cantobury,    received  back 
England  to  Papal  allegiance  in  a  solemn  cere- 
monial held  in  Old  Pfldace  Taid,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  Pope's 
authority  in  England.    How  far  he  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  persecutions  wiiich 
blackened  Mary*s  unhappy  reign  is  a  dis- 
puted question.      Mr.  Froude  is  oonvinoed 
that  he  was  the  mainspring  of  the  cruelties. 
Archbishop  Parker  called  him    Otrmfa  it 
fiagellum  Eceletia  Anglieams^  *'  the  hangman 
and  scourge  of  the  English  Church.*'    He 
was,  nevertheless,  believed  by  many  to  be 
secretly  attached  to  Lutheranism,  e^wdaflv 
to  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  aod 
the  book  Del  Benefizic  di  Qtw  ChrUU  Omfem 
has  been  attributed  to  him.     He  had  actaaUv 
received  the  majority  of  votes  for  the  Pop»> 
demon  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  IH.  in  1549, but 
was  debarred  from  the  honour  on  the  charge 
of  holding  heretical  opinions.    He  was  sum- 
moned in  1557  to  answer  to  the  chaige  before 
the  Inquisition,  but  he  died  before  the  ^>- 
pointed  date  of  the  trial,  and  was  proclaimM 
by  the  tribunal  after  his  death  a  heretic  His 
personal  character  was    irreproachable,  but 
Froude  says  that  he  was  enonnously  Tain, 
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utd  that  the  system  in  which  he  had  been 
broo^lit  up  had  destroyed  in  him  the  human 
tnstiiicta — the  genial  emotions  by  which  theo- 
Logiical  tliieories  stand  especially  in  need  to  be 
corrected.  [J7m/.,  vi.  p.  100.]  Pole  is  buried 
in  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in 
the  plainest  tomb  there.  He  is  the  last 
Archhiahop  buried  in  the  CathedraL 

Polx^  [Gr.  poiiteiaf  ''citizenship"],  in 
an  eodeoiastical  sense,  means  the  theory  of  a 
gcrremment  as  a  visible  body.  The  great 
work  wrhieh  may  be  said  to  have  shaped  the 
course  of  the  Church  of  England  was  Hooker's 
EeeUsiiuiieal  HolUy. 

PollolCy  BoBSBT. — A  Scottish  minister  and 
poet  [b.  at  Muirhouse,  Benfrewshire,  1799 ;  d. 
at  Southampton,  Sept.  15th,  1827].  He  studied 
at  Glasgow,  and  received  his  licence  to  preach 
in  the  United  Secession  Church  in  1827,  but 
preached  only  once.  His  poem,  title  Course  of 
Tiiae^  published  in  1827,  had  great  popularity, 
and  he  wrote  numerous  stories,  of  which  the 
bent  known  is  Tales  of  the  Covenantera.  All 
his  works  were  published  anonymously. 

7olycajrp.   Bishop    of  Smyrna,  was   a 
pupil  of  St.  John,  and  by  some  is  thought 
to  be    the  angel  of  Smyrna  on    whose  ac- 
count   St.  John  received  a    message  in  the 
Book  of    Revelation.     Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, Marcus   Aurelius   ordered   a  persecu- 
tion throughout  his  empire.    The  Christians 
bore  their  sufferings  so  bravely  that  they  are 
described  by  a  writer  of  that  time   in  the 
following  words : — "  At  the  time  of  their  tor- 
ment they  seemed  absent,  as  it  were,  from 
the  body,  or  rather  that  the  Lord,  being  pre- 
sent with   them,   conversed  familiarly  ^dth 
them ;  thus  they  were  supported  by  the  grace 
of  Christ.*'    The  mob  were  so  angry  at  this 
fortitude    that    they    determined    to    have 
Polycarp  as  one  of  their  victims.    He   was 
warned   of  the  arrival  of  the  officers,  so  had 
time  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbour's  house, 
and  from  thence  retired  to  a  small  village  on 
the   outskirts  of  Smyrna.    He   might   have 
stayed  there  safely  for  some  time,  but  the  officers 
bribcHi  one  of  his  slaves  to  reveal  the  bishop's 
hiding-place.    When  they  came  to  take  him 
he  behaved  towards  them  with  great  kindness, 
setting  refreshments  before  them  with  his  own 
hand.     He  asked  leave  to  have  a  quiet  hour 
for  prayer,  and  then  expressed  himself  ready 
to   go    with   them.    On    the  way    back    to 
Smyrna  the  soldiers  tried  to  tempt  him  to 
recant,  urging  that  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  saying  the  words   "  Lord  Ciesar,'*   or  in 
offerings  sacrifice,  and    yet  by    such  trivial 
matters  he  might  save  his  life.    He  did  not 
answer  them  at  first,  and  when  absolutely 
compelled   to   speak   he  only  said,  "I  will 
not   follow    your  advice."      He    was  g^ven 
another  chance  by  the  Proconsul  while  the 
soldiers  were  preparing-  the  stake   at  which 
he  was   to  be  burnt  alive.     The  Proconsul 
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said,  *' Swear  bv  the  fortunes  of  CsBsar: 
curse  Christ,  and  I  will  set  thee  free.'*  But 
Polycarp  quietly  answered,  "  Eighty  and  six 
years  have  I  served  Christ ;  how,  then,  can 
I  curse  Him,  my  King  and  my  Saviour  ?  " 
The  herald  was  ordered  to  proclaim  that  Poly- 
carp had  admitted  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  then  the  fire  was  kindled.  Soon  after 
his  death  one  of  his  followers,  Irenseus,  wrote 
an  account  of  his  life  and  death,  and  some  of 
his  congregation  met  together  to  settle  how 
they  should  commemorate  the  memory  of  one 
to  whom  they  all  owed  so  much.  They  agreed 
that  they  would  solemnly  keep  the  day  of  his 
martyrdom  every  year,  which  they  called  his 
"  birthday.*'  This  is  probably  the  origin  of 
keeping  Saints*  Days. 

Polynmv. — Though  the  law  of  Moses  did 
not  foroid  polygamy,  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
religion  was  clearly  and  unmistakeably  against 
the  practice,  and  before  the  time  of  Christ 
monogamy  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  God*s 
appointment  to  man.  When  Christianity  was 
£ijst  preached  in  the  world,  however,  poly- 
gamv  was  in  practice  among  heathens,  and,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  good  reason 
for  ajMiiTniTig  that  it  was  not  made  a  bar' to 
admission  to  Christianity  any  more  than  was 
the  holding  of  slaves,  and  that  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  not  enactments, 
which  finally  drove  it  out  of  the  Church. 

In  the  last  century  a  London  clergyman 
(no  other  than  the  author  of  the  popular 
hynm,  "  Lo,  He  comes  in  clouds  descending**), 
observing  with  sad  e^es  the  prevalence  of  im- 
morality and  the  wide  extent  of  female  dis- 
honour, wrote  a  work  entitled  Thelyphthora^  in 
which  he  maintained  that  cases  of  seduction 
should  necessitate  marriage,  and  thus,  that 
polygamy  should  be  legalised  in  the  interest 
of  morality.  This  singular  book  is  now  only 
remembered  as  having  called  forth  an  indig- 
nant satire  of  Cowper  against  it.  Few  now- 
adays would  believe  that  such  a  doctrine 
could  obtain  in  a  Christian  country.  But 
another  question  has  arisen  of  a  very  serious 
character.  Polygamy  is  in  use  among  the 
Mohammedans  and  in  heathen  countries ;  and 
it  is  a  difficult  and  much  debated  question 
what  attitude  ought  to  be  taken  by  the 
Christian  Church  with  respect  to  converts 
from  heathenism  who  have  a  plurality  of 
wives.  Bishop  Colenso,  before  publishing  his 
works  on  the  sacred  narrative  which  made  his 
name  so  prominent  in  theological  controversy, 
had  boldly  expressed  his  conviction  that  a  Cafifre 
or  Zulu  who  embraced  the  Gospel  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  put  away  his  wives  before 
being  admitted  to  baptism.  And  ever  since 
then,  the  question  has  been  a  moot  point 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in  missionary 
work.  At  the  Wakefield  Church  Congress 
held  in  October,  1886,  the  subject  was  some- 
what fully  discussed,  and  by  giving  an  ab- 
stract of  the  arguments  used  there,  we  shall 
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be  enabled  to  see  what  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  Anglican  Church  at  the 
present  time.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr. 
Bickersteth,  read  the  first  paper.  He  fint,  by 
a  careful  induction  of  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament,  proved  what  we  have  already 
stated,  that  it  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent to  the  Jewish  mind  that  polygamy  was 
opposed  to  the  original  institution  of  marriage 
and  to  the  Divine  WiU.  He  quoted  among 
other  passages  Ps.  cxxviii.  3  ;  Prov.  v.  15-18 ; 
Eccl.  ix.  9  ;  MaL  il  14,  15  ;  Mark  x.  5-9  ;  1 
Cor.  vii.  3  ;  Eph.  v.  26-32. 

"Bearing  these  Scriptures  in  mind,*'  he 
went  on,  "we  may  confidently  say  that 
Christianity,  as  it  prevails,  will  assuredly  in 
time  abolish  polygamy,  as  it  abolishes  all 
other  social  evils.  But  the  question  which 
now  presses  for  a  definite  answer  in  so  many 
of  our  mission  fields  is  not  whether  a 
Christian  convert  from  among  the  heathens 
or  Moslems  may  after  his  baptism  take  to 
himself  more  wives  than  one,  because  the 
practice  is  legal  among  his  heathen  or 
Mohammedan  fellow-countrymen.  This  we 
should  all  refuse  him,  as  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Christ  and  his  baptismal  vow.  But  the 
question  is,  ought  a  man  who  has  married 
more  wives  than  one  in  the  days  of  his 
heathen  or  Mohammedan  darkness  to  be 
'  refused  Christian  baptism  if  he  will  not  put 
away  all  wives  but  oneP  And  ought  the 
second,  or  third,  or  fourth  wife  of  such  a 
man  to  be  refused  baptism  if  she  will  not 
leave  her  husband  P''  The  Bishop  then 
quoted  General  Gordon,  as  sapng  that  he 
could  convert  all  Africa  with  ease  if  a  con- 
tinuance of  polj'gamy  to  such  an  extent  might 
be  allowed.  Then,  having  said  that  mission- 
aries in  general  appear  to  refuse  baptism  to 
those  converts  who  decline  to  put  away  all 
wives  but  one,  he  proceeds  to  ask,  ''If, 
then,  the  man  determines  to  be  baptised  at 
any  cost,  the  terrible  question  must  arise, 
which  wife  must  he  retain,  and  what  is  to 
become  of  those  he  rejects?  Suppose  a  not 
improbable  case.  A  man  has  three  wives,  the 
first  old  and  childless,  the  second  the  mother 
of  all  his  children,  the  third  the  last  married 
and  the  best  beloved.  And  yet  this  is  the 
sore  necessity  to  which  some  would  reduce 
the  catechumen  who  desires  baptism.*'  Henry 
Venn  has  answered,  that  as  the  first  marriage 
only  is  legal  the  first  wife  must  be  kept,  and 
the  others  repudiated  as  unlawful  connections. 
"  But,**  says  the  Bishop,  "does  this  hold  good  P 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  convert  would  have  no 
choice.  But  surely  the  second  marriage  is  as 
much  a  marriage,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  the  matrimonial  contract 
was  made,  as  the  first  marriage  and  the  first 
wife.  When  Jacob  had  married  Leah  and 
Bachel,  would  he  have  been  right  to  put 
away  the  mother  of  Joseph  on  the  plea  that 
the  first  marriage  was  the  only  true  marriage  P 
I  trow  not.  ^  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  justify 


polygamy,  but  there  are  contracts,  ksrai 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  oonntxy  when 
those  contracts  are  made,  thongli  mingicd 
with  human  infirmity,  and  in  themiftelres  hu-nx- 
f  ul  to  the  contractor,  which,  when  once  Rati- 
fied, honesty  and  honour,  fidelity  to  God  md 
man,  forbid  him  to  violate.  Sudi  eontncts 
the  legal  marriage  of  a  polygamist  Max* 
his  conversion  appear  to  be.  And  he  that 
*  Bweareth  to  his  neighbour,  and  diaappointeth 
him  not,  though  it  be  to  his  own  hindranre.' 
ia  among  those  who  the  inspired  Psalmist 
assures  us  shall  never  fall.'* 

The  Bishop  then  refers  to  1  Tim.  iiL  2, 12 . 
Tit.  i.  6,  where  it  is  ruled  that  the  bishop 
must  be  "  the  husband  of  cme  wife" — a  pasufr 
which  the  earliest  commentators  were  unani- 
mous in  interpreting  as  forbidding  a  simaJ- 
taneous  polygamist  to  hold  the  pastoral  <^ee. 
and  as  implying  thereby  that  oonverts  wbc 
had  mairied  more  wives  than  one  were  not 
compelled  to  put  them  away ;  yea,  that  $aA 
divorces  would  have  been  doing  wrong,  pro- 
ducing bad  consequences  in  domes^  life, 
and  increasing  the  opposition  of  tiie  drh 
powers   to   Christianity.      And   the  Bishop 
comes  to  the  resolution,  "I  would  tdmi:  a 
polygamist   to  baptism,  but  if  a   baptist 
convert  took  to  himself  more  wives  thsn  tme 
I   think  he  ought   to  be  excommmiicattd. 
This  discipline  faithfully  observed  in  the 
case  of  a  conversion  of  a  tribe  or  nation  to 
Christianity,  would  stamp  out  polygamy  in  i 
single  generation."     We  have  only  giren  the 
main  points  of  an  elaborate  and  exhaostire 
paper.     The  Bishop  of  Zuluknd  though  on 
the  other  hand,  that  polygamists  shodd  not 
be  baptised.     If  Christianity  was  in  the  eal 
to  abolish  polygamy  by  its  own  inberest 
force,  that  force   must    not  be  alloved  to 
become  less  by  any  means  of  onis.     I%e 
heathen  marriage  contract  was  not  a  cootnct 
he  could  at  present  recognise.    The  Ker.  J. 
Johnson,  a  native  missionary  of  West  Africa, 
took  the  same  view,      "llie  questioa  «v 
whether  they  would  be  laying  too  great  a 
burden  upon  a  convert  in  requiring  him  to 
give  up  all  his  wives  but  one  before  he  wm 
baptised.    But  if  polygamy  was  degrading  to 
manhood,    and    injurious    to   man's  sonl 
character,  and  if   oaptism  was  a  matter  of 
inward  grace  and  consecration  to  God,  thee 
in  his  opinion,  they  had  no  right  to  admit  a 
polygamist  into  the  Christian  ChareL    The 
Rev.   J.  A.   Faithfull,    who    concluded  the 
meeting,  said  he  hoped  that  nobody  vooli 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  Bishop  of  ExeCef ,  or 
any  other  churchman,  wished  to  restore  poly- 
gamy. The  question  was  simply  a  practical  one. 
Some  persons  were  not  quit«  clear  that  HoIt 
Scripture  explicitly  forbade  a  polygamist  to 
be  baptised,  and  they  question  whether  ther 
would  have  a  right  to  withhold  baptism  from 
a  polygamist  convert  without  calling  vfOi 
him  to  put  away  all  his  wives  but  one.    Ther 
felt  that  under  certain  circamstanceB  nch 
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n  pattmg  away  miglit  be  itself  an  immoral 

It  is  clear  that  so  burning  a  question 
nrseds  solution,  and  it  is  believed  that  at 
the  nest  meeting  of  the  Pkm- Anglican  Synod, 
this  ^wiU  be  one  of  the  questions  in  which 
wnne  authoritative  sentence  will  be  put  forth. 

Polyiflot  [Grr.  poljft,  "  many,"  and  glotta^ 
•*  a  tongue  "].— The  name  given  to  two  or  more 
versions  of  the  Bible  arranged  side  by  side. 
The  polyglots  seem  to  have  existed  from  very 
earlj  ages.  The  ancient  editions  of  the  New 
Testement  which  appeared  in  the  first  ten 
t-^ntnneSy  and  which  contain  the  Greek  and 
vemamlar  languages,  are  sometimes  wrongly 
termed  polyglot.  The  name  is  also  sometimes 
used  fat  tiie  Hexapla  of  Origen,  whidi 
f^/ntains  the  Hebrew  text  and  six  Greek 
versions.  The  Polyglots,  properly  so  (»lled, 
are  the  four  greater  and  the  many  lesser  poly- 
i^lots.  Tlie  four  greater  are  the  Compluten- 
?<ian,  the  Antwerp,  the  Parisian,  and  the 
London. 

The  Camplutentian  Polyglot  [so  called  be- 
cause it  was  printed  at  Alcala  da  Henares, 
the  Latin  name  of  which  is  Complutum]  was 
prepared  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  by 
famous  Spanish  scholars  between  the  years 
1502  and  1517,  but  was  not  published  till 
1 520.  It  is  in  six  volumes,  of  which  the  first 
four  contain  the  Old  Testament,  the  fifth  the 
Kew,  and  the  sixth  Hebrew  and  Ghaldee 
grammars  and  lexicons.  It  gives  six  different 
texts:  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  Onkelos's 
Targnm,  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  Greek  New  Testament.  There  are  also 
literal  Latin  translations  of  the  Chaldee  and 
^ptuagint  Gkeek  versions. 

The  Antwerp  Polyglot  was  published  there 
between  1569  and  1572  by  the  famous  printer 
Christophe  Flantin,  at  the  cost  of  King 
Philip  n.  of  Spain,  under  the  direction  (S 
Benedict  Arias  Montanus.  It  is  in  eight 
volumes,  and  contains,  besides  what  is  in 
the  Complutensian  Version,  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase upon  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  the  Latin  interpretation  of 
the  Syriac.  The  eighth  volume,  which  has 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  with  the  Latin 
version  of  Pk^ninus,  altered  in  a  few  in- 
stances by  Anas,  has  been  often  reprinted. 
P"*  polyglot  is  not  of  very  much  value,  as 
it  depends  very  much  on  the  Complutensian, 
and  the  alterations  are  made  from  some 
oditiona  published  in  Paris  by  Bobert  Stephens 
[d.  1559]. 

The  Pgria  Polyglot,  the  largest  of  the  poly- 
glots, was  published  in  Paris  in  1645  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Gay  Michel  le  Ja^.  It  is  in  ten  large  folio 
volumes,  and  contams,  besides  the  versions  in 
the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  Syriao  and  Arabic 
versions,  arranged  by  some  Maronites  from 
Rome,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  another 
Samaritan  version,  each  with  a  literal'  Latin 


translation.  It  contains  many  defects,  and 
has  little  critical  value. 

The  London  Polyglot  was  published  in 
1654-7  in  London  in  six  volumes.  It  was 
edited  by  Brian  Walton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chester.  There  are  two  sets  of  copies — the 
Republican  [1657],  those  dedicated  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  the  Loyal  [1660],  which  were 
dedicated  to  Charles  II.  on  his  accession.  The 
work  engaged  all  the  most  learned  men  in 
England  for  many  years.  It  contains  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Greek,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Ethiopic, 
Syriac,  Persic,  and  Latin  versions,  all  but  the 
Vulgate  being  accompanied  with  literal  Latin 
translations.  The  siith  volume  contains 
various  readings  and  critical  remarks.  The 
Proiegomma  by  Walton  discusses  Bible  texts 
and  versions.  This  work  was  followed  in 
1669  by  the  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  of  Edmund 
Castell,  containing  lexicons  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  polyglot  except  the  Latin  and 
Greek. 

The  chief  of  the  lesser  polyglots  are  [1]  the 
Heidelberg y  in  3  vols.  [  1 586],  containing  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  texts;  [2]  the  Hamburg ^ 
compiled  by  David  Wolder,  in  6  vols.  [1596], 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German ;  [3] 
the  Nuremberg,  edited  by  Elias  Hutter  [1599], 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  French:  [4]  the  Leipzig,  edited  by 
Reineccius,  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Soman  [1713], 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German  [1750-1];  [5]  Bageter't, 
the  most  valuable  of  the  modem  collections 
of  versions  [1831],  which  contains  Latin, 
Greek,  Samaritan,  the  Septuagint,  Hebrew, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, to  which  Syrian  is  added  in  the  New 
Testament;  [6]  Bielefeld's  Hand  Polyglot 
[1845-54],  containing  in  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Luther*s  German 
version,  and  in  the  New,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Luther*s  German,  and  in  the  fourth  column, 
sometimes  the  chief  differences  between  this 
and  other  German  versions,  sometimes  the 
English  authorised  version ;  [7]  the  Hexaglot 
Bible,  edited  in  London  by  K.  de  Levante 
[1871-5],  containing  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
texts,  with  Septuagint,  Syriae,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  versions. 

Polytheism,  as  the  word  implies,  is  the 
belief  m  and  worship  of  many  gods — whether 
one  god  is  considered  supreme  or  not — as 
distinguished  from  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God  only.  Although  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  heathen  religions  were  anciently 
monotheistic,  they  certainly  became  polythe- 
istic, and  sure  so  now.  We  infer  from  the  history 
in  Genesis  and  Joshua  xxiv.  2  that,  although 
the  family  of  Abraham  in  Ur  worshipped  the 
one  true  God,  they  likewise  believea  in  and 
wor^ipped  other  false  gods  as  lesser  deities. 
"  Every  form  of  Polj'theism  has  sprung  from 
Nature-worship.    Man  looked  round  on  the 
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powers  of  Nature  and  gave  names  to  them — 
the  Sim,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  wind.  In 
time  he  assigned  sex  to  them,  and  then 
yaiious  attributes,  until  they  were  completely 
personified.  Thus,  in  Persia  the  blazing  sun 
was  adored  as  Ormuzd ;  in  the  bleak  north 
the  Norsemen  called  on  Odin,  the  stormy ;  in 
Gaul  and  Britain  pillars  were  raised  to  the 
sun,  altars  to  the  moon."  "At  first,  man 
was  conscious  only  of  physical  inferiority, 
and  thus  his  gods  were  lus  superiors  in  brute 
force  alone ;  when  his  intellect  grew,  he  felt 
how  unequal  it  was  to  grasp  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  then  the  gods  were  treated  as 
his  superiors  in  wisdom  and  understanding. 
At  last  his  moral  consciousness  awakened, 
and  with  it  a  consciousness  of  sin ;  then  he 
raised  his  gods  to  an  altitude  of  moral  holi- 
ness and  purity  which  he  himself  despaired 
to  reach '^  [S.  Baring-Gould].  Polytheism 
can  lead  its  followers  no  further;  here  it 
leaves  them  without  help,  and  its  utter 
failure,  even  as  a  moral  restraint,  was  felt  by 
the  befit  minds .  of  the  civilised  world  when 
Christ  appeared. 

Pomps  [lit.  **  processions 'H.—The  phrase 
«  pomps  of  the  devil  '*  included  anciently  all 
heathen  spectacles,  public  games,  etc  A  de- 
finition is  thus  given  by  Chrysostom  r  "  The 
pomps  of  Satan  are  the  tiieatre  and  games  of 
the  circus,  together  with  the  observation  of 
days,  and  presages  and  omens." 

Pontifeic  or  Pontiff.— An  order  of 
heathen  priests  at  Home.  Four  pontifioes, 
chosen  from  the  patricians,  were  created  by 
Numa;  in  a.u.c.  454  four  more,  chosen  from 
the  plebeians,  were  added.  Sylla  further  in- 
creajsed  the  number  to  fifteen,  and  it  after- 
wards became  indefinite.  The  Pontifex 
Mazimus  was  the  head  of  tiie  College  of  Pon- 
tifEs,  and  was  a  person  of  considerable  power. 
The  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  was  assumed 
b^  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  was  held  by 
his  successors,  including  the  Christian  em- 
perors, till  Gratian  [a.d,  367-383].  Thaterm 
**  pontiff,"  as  applied  to  Christian  bishops,  is 
borrowed  from  this  source. 

Pontdflcale. — A  book  of  rites  which  can 
only  be  performed  by  a  bishop  [pontiff]  ;  e.g. 
the  coronation  of  kings,  the  ordination  of 
priests  and  deacons,  and  confirmation. 

Poolo,  Matthew,  a  Nonconformist  writer, 
was  bom  at  York  in  1624,  and  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  became 
Presbyterian  minister  of  St.  Michael-le- 
Quemes,  London,  in  1648;  but  lost  his  living 
in  1662  for  his  Nonconformity.  He  devoted 
himself  to  Biblical  studies  and  writing,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1679. 

His  chief  works  are  Synapsis  Bibliorum 
Criticorum^  published  in  1669,  which  has  gone 
through  many  editions ;  The  Slaspf^emer  slain 
by  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  directed  against 
John  Biddle,  the  Socinian  [1664] ;  A  Model 


for  the  Mamiainwg  of  Stmitmia  of  Otoiee  Akih- 
ties  in  the  University,  and  two  works  a^ioR 
Bonumism,  The  Nullity  of  the  Momftm  Feia 
and  Dialogues  between  a  Popish  Priest  amd  sh 
JEnyUsh  Protestant.  He  left  unoompkitid 
English  Annotations  on  the  Holy  BiHe^  vhkii 
were  finished  by  his  friends,  pabUabed  id 
1686,  and  passed  through  many  editJops. 

Poor  Clares.— An  Oxder  of  St  Fnnds, 

called  the  Povere  Donne  or  ClariwRs,  whidi 
was  founded  by  St.  dare  of  Assim,  who 
entered  the  Portiuncnia  in  1212.  She  was 
joined  by  her  sister,  St.  Agnes,  and  the}' 
were  given  the  church  of  St  DamJas.  Thev 
followed  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  tffl  1224. 
when  St.  Francis  drew  up  a  written  ord<T. 
which  was  approved  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
in  1246.  St  Clare  died  in  1253.  In  12S4 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  with  the  approval  of  Urban 
ly.,  drew  up  a  fresh  rule ;  some  of  the  nuns 

S referred  that  of  St  Francis,  which  caused  a 
ivision  into  the.  ''Urbanists**  and  thr 
<*  Clarisses."  The  first  monastery  of  Fran- 
ciscan nuns  of  Minoresses  was  founded  in 
1293,  outside  Aldgate,  and  has  given  it- 
name  to  the  "Minories.**  There  were  f(/r- 
merly  a  great  number  in  France,  but  manr 
disappeared  at  the  Bevolution,  and  but  fire  or 
six  remain.  The  greatest  number  are  is 
Austria.  There  are  five  oonvents  in  Eng- 
land and  six  in  Ireland. 

Poor,  Thb. — ^Although  Christianity  grestlT 
developed  the  care  of  the  richer  dases  i<^ 
the  poor,  yet  a  provision  for  their  mainten- 
ance eziiatted  among  the  primitive  nstioBa, 
and  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  8ut« 
policy.  Among  the  Athenians,  those  who 
were  maimed  in  battle,  and  the  oiphani  of 
those  who  were  slain,  were  maintained  by  tbt 
State.  There  were  also  in  Qreeoe  instrtnttons 
called  tranos,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  oar 
friendly  societies.  In  the  early  days  of  Bocf 
the  Agrarian  and  Licinian  laws  prorideti 
against  the  unfair  distribution  of  property 
amongst  her  citiaens.  Later,  when  uiii^- 
tianity  began  to  bear  upon  the  bsrbtroa> 
custom  of  parents  exposing  the  children 
whom  they  had  no  means  to  siq^xjii,  the 
Church  took  them  under  her  wing,  and  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  erection  of  oiphana^. 
Constantine^  in  316-21,  made  laws  ooncenung 
tiie  support  of  these  abandoned  little  <m^- 
and  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325  ordered  U-r 
foundation  of  foundling  hospitals.  Jusbnks 
[629-5341,  again,  made  laws  regarding  thtm. 
and  founded  houses  of  mercy  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  thus  Christian  charity  strove  to 
alleviate  the  g^reat  evil  which  the  law  v^i.« 
powerless  to  mdicate.  There  is  mention  of 
an  orphan  asylum  in  Treves  as  early  a»  tU 
fifth  century,  and  another  at  Hilan  in  787. 
besides  several  others  in  the  eighth  centnn' 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  some  founded  br 
individuals  and  others  by  royal  aathority. 
Several  are  spoken  of  in  Italy  in  the  foniteenth 
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ttury.  The  first  hospitalin  Rome  wasfounded 
at  tbe  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Legacies  to 
relii^oiis  houfles  were  permitted  in  321. 

Tbe  feudal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  pro- 
rided  for  the  labouring  dasees,  who  looker  to 
their  feudal  lords  for  maintenance,  and  the 
riiUins  of  Saxon  England  received  a  portion 
of  lazxd.  from  their  lord  for  the  support  of 
tlieiKiaelTes  and  their  fkniilies.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  through  her  abbeys  and  monasteries, 
became  the  gr^  almoner  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  present  day  the  charities  of  the  city  of 
Rome  are  administered  through  the  Church. 

In  "Kngland  from  early  times  there  were 
sevure  laws  for  the  suppression  of  Tagrancy, 
and  tlie  householder  was  compelled  to  proTide 
for  Ilia  labourers.    In  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  the   first  law  was  made  ror  the  TOOvi- 
sion    of    the   impotent  poor ;    Henry  V  III. 
ordered    each  pariah  to   collect  alms  in  a 
^pnexal  fund  for  this  purpose.    His  suppres- 
sion   of  the  monasteries  had  been  a  cruel 
wrong*  to  the  poor,  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
uaqueetionably  had  been  relieyed  largely  by 
the  religious  houses.     It  was  in  Queen  Eliot- 
beth's  reign,  in  the  year  1601,  that  the  enact- 
ments   concerning   provision    for   the    poor 
took  somewhat  of  ^e  shape  of  our  present 
poor-law.     It  was  decreed  that  every  inhabi- 
tant of  every  parish  should  be  taxed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  that  three  or  four  house- 
holders from  every  parish,  together  with  the 
chardLwardens,  should  be  made  overseers  of 
the  poor,  to  give  relief  to  the  aged,  work  to 
the  able-bodied,  and  to  apprentice  the  orphan 
children.      In  the  reign  of  G^rge  I.   the 
workhouse  system  was  introduced,  and  in* 
door  relief  was  given  to  the  poor  in  their 
own  houses;    guardians  were  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  pauper  children  and  guard 
them  from  neglect.     In  1782  an  Act,  called 
Gilberi*s  Act,  introduced  workhouse  unions 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a  great  relaxation  in  the  treatment 
of  the  poor.    The  system  of  out-door  relief  in 
country  districts  became  in   time   a   great 
source  of  evil,  as  owing  to  the  allowance  made 
on  mazriage  and  on  the  birth  of  each  child, 
there  were  parishes  in  which  every  labourer 
was  a  pauper.   Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  they  recom- 
mended [1]  the  cessation  of  out-door  relief ; 
[2]  a  oentnl  authority  to  control  the  adminis- 
tration; [3]  unions  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  workhouses,  and  the  classification  of 
their   inmates;    [4]    a   complete   and   dear 
system  of  accounts.    A  Bill  for  carrying  out 
these  suggestions  was  passed  in  1834.    Paid 
relieving- officers  were  appointed  to  dispense 
relief  under  the  direction  of  an  unpaid  Board 
of  Qnardians.  In  three  years  the  operation  of 
this  Bill    reduced  the  expenditure  by  one- 
tiiird.     In  1848  the  Commissioners  were  ex- 
changed for  a  public  board,  with  a  President 
who  holds  office  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Oroim.    It  has  been  impossible  to  withdraw 


out-door  relief  in  the  case  of  the  sick  and  aged, 
but  it  is  no  longer  given  to  the  able-bodied  as  a 
supplement  to  low  wages.  Fifty-four  public 
auditors  examine  the  expenditure,  and  one  or 
more  district  medical  officers  are  attached  to 
each  union  to  attend  on  the  sick  poor. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  have  siinilar,  though 
separate,  legislations  as  regards  the  poor.  In 
Scotland  out-door  relief  is  the  rule.  In  Ire- 
land, where  there  was  no  poor-law  till  1838, 
relief  is  administered  almost  entirely  in  the 
workhouse. 

Christianity  has  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  the  reduction  of  pauperism.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Brace  thus  writes  in  Oe»ta  Christiy  p.  403 : — 
"  It  is  almost  a  oommon-place  to  say  that  all 
the  varied  and  blessed  institutions  of  charity 
throughout  Christendom,  all  the  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  reformatories,  the  provisions  for 
the  lame,  bUnd,  and  deaf,  for  the  idiot  and 
insane,  for  the  sick  of  every  possible  disease, 
for  the  widow  and  orphan  and  homeless,  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  are  only  blossoms  and 
fruit  of  the  life  and  teachings  and  death  of 
the  great  Benefactor.'*  And  again  [p.  417] :— 
**  The  Christian,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
less  likdy  to  be  very  poor,  and  a  pauper  he 
cannot  easily  be — that  is,  he  cannot  have  that 
spirit  of  dependence,  idl^ess,  and  dishonesty, 
which  are  the  essentials  of  pauperism.  ...  It 
is  not  claimed  that  religion  alone  in  future  ages 
can  remove  pauperism  from  the  world,  but 
the  Christian  belief  will  tend  to  a  more  just 
distribution  of  property;  it  will  promote 
temperance  and  g^ood  morals ;  it  will  stimulate 
co-operation  between  labourers,  and  between 
labour  and  capital;  it  will  encourage  many 
forms  of  insurance,  and  above  all  elevate  and 
train  the  character,  so  that  the  human  being, 
though  unfortunate,  cannot  be  degraded,  and 
thus,  under  the  influence  of  Christ  on  the  world, 
thelabouring  classes  will  be  lessUkely  to  fallinto 
extreme  poverty,  and,  i*  ♦hey  do,  will  be  more 
readily  assisted,  or  will  Lot  sink  morally.*' 

Pop6S. — This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  papa,  a  childish  or  endearing  word 
for  father.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Church 
it  was  undoubtedly  allied  to  all  the  der^, 
as  it  is  in  the  Greek  Qmrdi  to  this  day.  Li 
the  Western  Church  it  was  soon  restricted  to 
bishops,  and  then  to  those  only  who  held  im- 
portant Sees,  such  as  Alexandria,  Carthage, 
and  Rome.  It  was  Gregory  VII.  who  first 
ordained  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  he 
only,  could  bear  the  title.  We  have  already 
fully  entered  into  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  Papal  power.  [Papal  Powxa.  J  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  Popes,  taken  from 
Milner*s  £nd  of  Controvert^,  a  standard  Roman 
Catholic  work.  Notices  of  the  principal  Popes 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 
The  references  in  brackets  opposite  some 
names  are  reminders  of  events  which  occurred 
during  their  pontificates.  The  first  names 
are  traditional. 


Pop 


(  838  ) 


Pop 


A.D. 

St.  Peter  [about]  33 

St.  LinuB     -       •  68 

St.  CletuB   -       -  78 

St  Clement  I.    -  91 

St.  EvaristuA      •  100 

St.  Alexander  I.-  109 

St.  Sixtufll.       -  119 

St.  Telesphonu  •  127 

St.  Hyginus       -  139 

St.  Pius  I.  •       -  U2 

St.  Anioetns       •  157 

StSoter     •       -  168 

St.  EleutherinB .  177 

St.  Victor  I.       -  193 

St.  Zephyrinus  -  202 

St.  CeOixtas  I.     -  219 

St.  Urban  L        •  22ii 

St.  Pontiau        '  230 

St.  ADtheras      •  235 

St.  Fabian  -       •  236 

St.  Comeliua      -  251 

St.  Ludua  I.       -  252 

St.  Stephen  I.     .  253 

St.  Siztns  II.      -  257 

St.  Dionyaioa     .  250 

St.  Felix  L         .  269 

St.  Eutjcbian    -  275 

St.  Caitia     -       -  288 

St.  MaroalUnns  -  296 

St.  MaroeUua  I. .  308 

St.  EnaebiuB      .  310 

St  Melohiadea  .  311 

StSUvesterL    -  314 


St  Hark     -  .  836 

Sr.  Julius  I.  -  337 

LiberiuB      .  •  352 

FellzH.      .  .  355 


StDamasusL  .  366 

St.  Siriciua         -  384 

St.  AnastdsiuB  I.  398 

St  Ixuiooent  I.  •  402 


St.  Zozimufl        .  417 

St.  Boniface  L    -  418 

St.  Celeatine  I.  -  422 

StSixtusIII.    .  432 
St  Leo   L    itbe 

Oreat]      .       .  440 

St  Hilary   .        -  461 

St  Simplicins    -  468 

St.  Felix  ni.      .  483 

St.  QelaaiuB  I.    -  492 

StAnastasiuBn.  496 

St.  Symmaohus  -  498 

St.  HormiBdas   >  514 

'St  John  I..       .  523 

St.  Felix  IV.      .  526 

Boniface  IL       -  530 

John  II.      .       -  533 

St  AsapetuB  I.  -  535 

St.  StWeriuB       •  536 

ViKiliuB      •       -  537 

Pela^uBl.  .       .  555 

John  III.    -       -  660 

Benedict  I.         -  574 

Pela^rioBlI.        -  578 
St     Gregory   I. 

SJreatJ    -        -  590 

inian      •       .  604 

Boniface  IIL      -  607 

St.  Boniface  IV.  608 

St  Deusdedit     .  614 

Boniface  V.  617  O  618 

HonoriuB  L        -  625 


[The  exact  date  of  Bome  of 
the  earlieat  Popes  is  un- 
certain.] 


fQUARTO  DBCIMASB.] 

Dispute  with  Cyprian. 


Conversion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  Christianity 
became  the  established 
religion.  Council  of  Nioea, 
31& 


Not  conaidered  a  true  Pope, 
being  elected  during  the 
exile  of  Liberins. 

[Jk&omb,  Movasticibm.] 


Sieffe  of  Bome  "kjj  Alaric. 
The  Bishop  of  Some  be- 
came  very  powerfuL 


Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 


Conversion  of  the  Teutonic 
races  in  progress, 


[AUGDSTIVZ.] 


Condemned  as  a  heretic  for 
Monotheism.     [Mabomx- 

TAX  ISM.] 


A.D. 

Severinus   -  •  640 

John  IV.     -  -  640 

Theodore  I.  -  642 

St  Martin  L  -  648 

St  Eugeniua  L  •  654 

StYitalian  •  657 

Adeodattts  •  -  672 

Dumnns  L  -  •  676 

StAgatho-  -  678 

St  Leon.-     '  eei 

StBenedictn..  684 

John  v.       -       .  685 

Conon-       •       -  686 

StSennusL      -  687 

JohnVL     -       -  701 

JohnVn.  -       -  705 

Sisinnius     -       -  708 

Constantine        •  708 

Gregory  n.        •  715 

St.  Gregory  in.  731 

StZaohaxks     •  741 

StephisnIL        -  758 


Stephen  m.  -  7SS 

St,  Paul  L  -  -  757 

Stei»heniy.  -  768 

Adrian  L    •  -  778 

StLeoni.  -  796 

BtBtAimxY.  -  816 

St  Paschal  L  -  817 

Eugeniusn.  •  884 

Valentine   -  -  887 

Gregory  IV.  -  887 

Sergiusn.  -  844 

StLeoIV.  -  817 

Benedict  m.  -  855 

St   Nicholas  L 

[the  Great]  -  856 

Adrian  IL  •  867 

JohnVm.  -  878 

Marinua  or  Martin 


[IcovocLAaa.3 


He  died  before  CMttacatioe. 
and  for  that  roMoa  hi^ 


lists  of  thePcvea. 
[Chaklxs  nx  Obxac.] 


Sevenmoe    of   Greek   sad 
Latin  ChristfsBity. 


IL     - 

Adrian  m. 

-  Has 

-  884 

Stephen  VL 

-    885 

Formosns  - 

.    891 

Boniface  VL 

-    896 

Election  has  be»  eoood 

Stephen  Vn. 

-    896 

Bomanus    - 

-    897 

Theodore  IL 

-    896 

JohnlX.     - 

.    896 

Benedict  IV. 

-    900 

LeoV. 

-    90S 

Christopher 
Sergiusni. 

.    908 
.    904 

.    911 

Ijuxdns 

.    913 

JohnX.      -' 

.    914 

Leo  VI.       - 

.    988 

Stephen  VIIL 

■    929 

John  XI.     • 

.    981 

liOoVn. 

•    996 

Stephen  IX. 

.    839 

Martin  m. 

.    948 

Agapetns  n. 

.    946 

John  XII.  - 

.    966 

Leo  VIIL  . 

-    968 

Eleoticm  eoiuiid«d  iin^ 
gulsr. 

Benedict  V. 

.    964 

John  XIII. 

.    965 

Benedict  VI. 

.    973 

Domnus  H. 

.    974 

Benedict  VIL    - 

975 

John  XI  V.- 

.   983 

John  XV.    - 

.    965 

John  XVI..       . 

986 

ElMstiott  ooBBdsrsd  n«^ 
Kular. 

.    996 

Silvester  n. 

999 

John  XVII. 

.1008 

John  XVHL 

.1003 

Pop 


(839) 


Par 


Sergina  IV.  1009 


"This  am  i» 
onsidered    as 


Benedict  YIIL 
JohnXIX-       ■ 
Benedict  IX. 
Oregoiy  VL 
Clement  IL 
Oamasua  II. 
St.  Leo  DL 
Fictorll.   - 
Stephen  X. 
Nu^olas  n. 
Alexander  n. 


loia 

lOSi 
1033 
1044 
1046 
1048 
1049 
1055 
10S7 
1068 
1061 


Kilner  ami 
generaUj  cox 
the  leut  enlightened  hj 
piety  and  Uteratiare  of  the 
whole  numher.  Its  great- 
est disgrace,  howerer, 
arose  from  the  misconduct 
ol  aeyeral  of  the  abore 
mentioned  PontifTs,  which 
obstructed  the  freedom  of 
canonical  election ;  yet  in 
this  list  of  names  there 
are  ten  or  twelre  which  do 
honour  to  the  Papal  calen- 
dar," 


St  Gregoxy  VIL  1073 


Victor  m.  - 
Urban  n.  • 
Puchain. 
Oelaeias  II. 
CaliztnsII. 
HonorittsIL 
Innocent  n. 

Celestine  IL 
Lacioa  II.   - 
EogeniuB  HI. 
Anastdsius  IV. 
Adrian  rV. 


.  1066 
.  1068 

•  1099 
.  1118 

•  1119 
-  1124 
.  1130 

.  1148 

.  1144 

.  1145 

1153 

1154 


Alexander  in.  -  1159 

Ladns  ITL  -  1181 

Urban  IIL  -  1185 

Gregory  VIII.  -  1187 

Clement  m.  •  1187 

Celestine  IIL  •  1191 

Innocent  m.  -  1196 


Honorins  m. 
Gregory  IX. 
Celestine  rV.     - 
Innocent  IV. 
Al^TOnder  IV.    . 
Urban  IV.  - 
Clement  FV. 
Gregory  X. 
Innocent  V. 
Adrian  V.    - 
John  XXI.  . 
Nicholas  IIL 
Martin  IV. 
HonoriuB  IV.     • 
Kicholas  IV. 
St  Celestine  V. 
Boniface  Vm.  • 

St  Benedict  XI. 
Clement  V. 

John  XXn. 
Benedict  XII.    - 
Clement  VI. 
Imu>cent  VI. 
Urban  V.    . 
OregorylL 
Urban  VI.  - 
Boniface  IX. 
Innocent  VII. 
Gregory  XIL 


1216 
1227 
1241 
1248 
1256 
1261 
1265 
1271 
1276 
1276 
1276 
1277 
1281 
1285 
12S8 
ia» 

1294 

1806 
1805 

-  1316 
•  1334 
.  1B48 
.  1858 
.  1368 

-  1370 
-1878 
.  1389 
.  1404 
-1406 


End  of  the  dark  ages  of  the 
FapaoT.  fCBUsAOXS.  Gbi- 

aOBT.J 


pintlTAXD.       SCHOOLMXH. 

Abbold  or  Bjussoxa.] 


Contest  with  the  Oermaa 
Emperor,  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa. 

[Bkcxbt.] 


FSnal  claims  at  their  height. 
iFtLAXCiacAm,    Doiinrio- 

AUS,  ALBIOSHSS8.3 

Contest  with  Frederick  II. 


[FLiaiLiAvn.] 


rjAc»poira  DA  T0S1.3 
Contest  with  Philip  IV.  of 
France.    [Hobtmaiv.] 

Beginning  of  Papal  residence 
at  Afignon. 


[Papal  Schism.] 


A.D. 

Alexander  V. 

.1409 

JohnXXm. 

.  1410 

[OoBSTAHCB,  ConrciL  OF, 
Hubs.] 

Martin  V.  . 

-1417 

Eogenius  IV. 

-1481 

[Bablb,   Fxx>bbvcx,  Coub- 

CILS  OB.] 

Kicholas  V. 

-1447 

CallxtusIII. 

-1455 

Pius  IL      . 

-  1468 

Pauin.      . 

.1468 

SixtusIV.  - 

•  1471 

Innocent  VllL 

.  1484 

Alexander  VL 

-1498 

PiusUL     - 

-1506 

JuUusIL    . 

•1506 

LeoX 

-  1513 

[LunoEB.    Bbiobxatiob.I 

AdrisnVL 

-1522 

Clement  Vn. 

.1529 

[AnOSBUBO,  COBFBSBIOB 
OB.] 

FtbuinL     . 

-1534 

[Thkatibbs.     Tbbbt.     Jx- 

S0IT8.] 

JnUusin.  . 

-1550 

ICaroeUosIL 

-  1555 

Paul  IV. 

-  1555 

Pius  IV.     - 

-  1559 

[Cablo  Bobboxbo.] 

St  Pius  V. 

-  1566 

gsss^^ 

-  1578 

-  1585 

Urban  Vn. 

.1590 

-1690 

Innocent  IX. 

.  1591 

Clement  VUL 

-1592 

LeoXL 

•  1605 

Paul  V.       - 

-  1605 

[jABSBHISTfl.] 

Urban  VUL 

-1621 
.1688 

InnooentX. 

.  1644 

Alexander  vn. 

-  1655 

Clement  IX. 

.1667 

Clement  X. 

-  1670 

Innocent  XL 

-1676 

Alexander  VUL  1680 
Innocent  XU.  -  16D1 
Clement  XI.  -  1700 
Innocent  XUL  •  1721 
Benedict  XUL  -  1726 
aement  XIL  -  1780 
Benedict  XIV.  -  1740 
Clement  XUL  -  1758 
Clement  XIV. 
PiusVL     - 


-  1769 
1776 


PiusVn. 


Leo  XU.     .  .  1823 

Plus  VIU  .  -  1829 

Qregory  XVL  -  1831 

PinsDL     -  -  1848 


Opposes  the  Jesuits. 
Outbreak  of  the  French  Be- 

Tolntion.     Pope  sabmita 

to  Napoleon,  and  dies  in 

exile. 
-  1800    Taken  prisoner  to  France. 

Bestoxation  of  the  Jesuits. 


LeoXm.  . 


1878 


Unity    of    Italy 
[Vatxcab  Coubcil.] 


Porpliyi7.  [233-304]  was  a  native  of 
Syria.  UIb  onginal  name  was  Melech  [Hob.  for 
''king''],  and  his  preceptor,  Longinus,  after- 
wards named  him  Porphyrias  [i.e,  "  empur- 
pled '*],  because  puiple  was  the  royal  colour. 
He  was  for  a  whOe  a  pupil  of  Origen,  then  of 
Longinus,  then  of  Plotinus.  He  wrote  fifteen 
books  against  Christianity,  which  were  un- 
happily destroyed  a  century  later  by  order  of 
Theodosius  the  Emperor.  We  say  unhappily, 
because  it  is  impossible  but  that,  if  we  had 
them,  they  would  furnish  much  information 
on  doubtful  points  respecting  the  early 
Church.  His  life  of  Pythagorus  is  extant, 
and  some  other  books,  one  of  which  was 


Por 


(840) 


Por 


diaoovered  by  Gardinal  Mai  at  Milan,  and 
published  by  him. 

Portens,  Beilbt,  D.D.  [d.atTork,  1731, 
d,  1809].— An  English  prelate.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  small  school  in  his  native  city, 
went  as  a  sixar  to  Queen*8  College,  Cambridge, 
where  in  due  course  he  became  a  Fellow.  In 
1757  he  was  ordained.  He  first  became  known 
as  a  writer  by  obtaining  the  prize  for  the 
Seatonian  poem.  Archbishop  Seeker  made 
him  his  chaplain,  and  gave  him  first  a  small 
living  near  Sevenoaks,  then  Hinxton  in  the 
same  county.  In  1767  he  became  Rector  of 
Lambeth,  and  soon  after  was  made  Chaplain 
to  George  III.  and  Master  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Cross  at  Winchester.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Bishop  Markham  at 
Chester,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Lowth  in 
1788  he  was  translated  to  London,  which  See 
he  occupied  till  his  death.  He  published 
some  lectures  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  on  the 
Fridays  in  Lent  at  St.  James*s,  Piccadilly, 
and  these  in  their  day  were  highly  popular. 
He  was  also  the  editor  of  Archbishop  Seeker's 
works,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  biography. 
But  he  is  best  i^membered  now  by  his  phil- 
anthropic deeds,  by  which  he  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  the  poor  derg^  of  his  dioceses. 
The  Porteus  library  in  the  Bishop  of  London's 
palace  at  Fulham  is  another  memorial  of  his 
munificence. 

Portifoximil.  —  A  name  applied  in 
England  to  the  breviary.  Also  a  name  for 
the  Pie  [q.v.]. 

Port  BojaUste.— Port  Royal  was  the 
name  of  a  Cistercian  nunnery  near  Versailles, 
afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  and  which  be- 
came Tery  famous  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  founded  in  1204  by  Mathilde  de  Gfar- 
lande,  as  a  work  of  piety  to  propitiate  Divine 
favour,  and  insure  the  return  of  her  husband, 
Matthieu  de  Marli,  from  the  Crusades.  .  It 
was  built  by  the  same  architect  as  AmiAnf 
Cathedral,  and  was  erected  to  receive  twelve 
ladies.  Not  long  afterwards  it  was  licensed 
b^  the  Pope  to  receive  those  persons  who, 
without  becoming  nuns,  wished  to  retire  from 
the  world.  Pope  Honorius  III.  granted  to  it 
special  privileges,  allowing  the  celebration  of 
Mass  within  its  walls,  even  though  the 
f-ountry  around  were  under  an  interdict.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  tiie  dis- 
cipline of  the  convent  was  greatly  relaxed, 
und  the  appointment  of  being  its  Abbess  was 
much  coveted.  In  1602  M.  Marion,  the 
Advocate-Oeneral  of  Henry  IV.,  procured 
this  position  from  the  King  for  his  grand- 
daughter, Jaqueline  Marie  Angelique  Amauld, 
then  only  eleven  years  old,  while  her  yoimger 
sister,  Agnes,  aged  only  five,  was  made  Abl^ 
of  St.  Cyr.  Jaqueline  took  the  name  of  M^ 
Ang61ique.  Many  members  of  the  Amauld 
family  joined  the  nunnery,  and,  until  the 
final  disperaion  of  the  sisterhood,  the  posterity 


of  the  Amaulds  ceased  not  to  role  the  boose. 
In  1608  M^re  Ang§lique  determined   on  t 
complete  reformation  in  her  oommonity,  lad 
established  a  most  austere  system  of  diad- 
pliiie.    She  was  roused  to  this  by  the  preach- 
ing of  a  Capuchin  firiar.    After  a  time  the 
General  of  the  Order  sent  Angelique  to  carry 
out  some  reforms  in  tiie  Monastery  of  Maa- 
bisson ;  but  she  again  returned  to  the  valkj 
of  Chevreuse,  her  own  nunnery,  taking  with 
her  many  of  the  nuns  from  Maubtsaoo.    In 
1633  the  oommunity  removed  to  the  Faubooig 
St.  Jacques,  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  of  this  change  was  the 
connection  of  Du  Vergier  de  Hauranne,  AbbU 
of  St.  Cyxan,  wiUi  the  society.    He  was  an  ad- 
herent of  Cornelius  Janaen,*and  he  occupitf  a 
place  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  f  oandcr 
of  Jansenism  in  France.     [Jaxsinisx.]    He 
old  establishment  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs 
was  used  for  a  lay  community  of  men,  and 
numbered  amongst  its  members  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  scholars  of  the  time,  who  estib- 
lished   a  school,   and   prepared  educationil 
books   for  the  instruction  of   their   popila. 
Pascal,    Nicole,    Amauld,    Le    Maitare,  De 
Sdrioourt,  De  Saci,  etc.,  looked  up  to  St 
Cyran  as  to  a  father  for  guidance  in  their 
studies  as  well  as  their  Hves.    He  was  the 
author  of  the  Port  Royal  Grammars  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian.    The  prosperity  of  the 
establishment  drew  down    the   jealoaiy  of 
Richelieu,  and  he  caused  St   Cyrmn  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Vincennes,  in  1638,  on  aooooat 
of  some  of  his  writings,  and  here  he  remained 
a  captive  till  after  the  death  of  the  OudinaL 
In  1643  Antony  Amauld  published  his  bo(^ 
De    la  Fregumte    Communum,    which  was  i 
decided  attack  on  the  Jesuits,  and  thus  com- 
menoed  the   seven^   years'    reUgious  war 
whidi  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Port  BoyaL 
Amauld  was  cited  by  the  Pope  and  Cudunl 
Maasarin  to  appear  at  Rome,  but  he  refused, 
and  went  into  voluntary  retirement  for  tweotf- 
five  years  at  Port  Royal  des  Champ&   Ihe 
Sisters,    who    now    lived   in    Paris,  harisg 
planned  an  ineffectual  scheme   of  deroting 
themselves  to  the  perpetual  adoration  d  the 
Holy   Eucharist,  St.  Cjrran,  who  from  his 
prison  was  still  their  guide,  directed  their 
energies  to  the  more  useful  project  of  teeth- 
ing children  of  their  own  sex.    Ang^Iiqoe 
and  most  of  her  associates  then  returned  to 
the  quiet  of  their  country  eetabliahmeot,  and 
the  recluses  moved  to  a  nirm  near,  called  Lee 
Granges,  where  some  of  them  were  empIovBd 
in  making  a  transla^on  of  the  Fathen.   St 
Cyran  appointed  Antoine  Singlin  as  geoenl 
confessor  to  both  nuns  and  reduses.    Their 
tranquillity  did  not,  however,  last  long.    The 
wars  of  the  Fronde  came  to  disturb  tiieo; 
most  of  the  nuns  returned  to  Paris;  snd  the 
reduses,  who  numbered  three  hundred,  de- 
fended themselves  at  Lea  Granges.     lfa« 
Angelique  remained  and  took  oars  of  the 
mined  peasants. 
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Bat  Port  fioyal  had  become  an  abomina- 
taon    to    the   antagonists  of  Amauld.    His 
doutiineB  were  a  reproof  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
Father  Comet   framed    the    **Five    Propo- 
sitions^* concerning  the  mystery  of  Divine 
^nce   whidi  were  said  to  be  contained  in 
Jansen's  book  Auguatinut.     Amauld  denied 
tJiat  snch  teaching  was  to  be  found  in  the 
I  look,  but  the  Parisian  doctors  appointed  to 
examine  the  matter  declared  that  they  were, 
and  they   were  condemned  as  heretical  by 
Innocent  X.  in  a  Papal  Bull.     [Jansbnists.] 
Xhe  Queen-Mother,  Anne  oi  Austria,  urged 
'by  Mazarin,  decreed  the  fall  of  Port  Royal 
and  bes  Granges ;  but  it  was  hindered  for  a 
time  by  the  so-called  miracle  performed  on 
Mademoiselle  Penier,   the  niece  of   Pascal, 
by  means  of  a  thorn  said  to  be  preserved  from 
the  Sa\'iour's  crown :  this  relic  was  exposed  at 
Port  Royal  in  Lent,   1666,  and  the  young 
lady,    who    was    suffering    with    a   fearfid 
zoaiady  in  the  eye,  on  toudiing  the  sore  with 
the  thorn  was  instantaneously  cured.    This 
miracle    seemed  a  special   mark   of   Divine 
favour  to  the  monastery,  and  Anne  of  Austria 
f  «^red  to  carry  out  her  plan,  and  so  once  more 
the  school  was  spared.    The  story  of  the  Holy 
Thorn  is  upheld  by  Amauld,  Le  Maitre,  and 
Pascal ;  the  last  embodied  it  in  his  provincial 
letters,  and  it  will  be  found  in  English  in 
Memoir*  of  Port  Roynl^  by  Madame  von  Schim- 
melpenninck.  But  the  brief  respite  came  to  an 
end  with  the  death  of  Mazarin  and  the  assump- 
tion of  power  by  Louis  XIV.  in  pei-son,  in  1660. 
Liouis  was  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits  and  a  hater 
of  Port  Royal  and  Jansenism.     He  at  once 
consigned  Singlin  to  the  Bastile,  and  decreed 
that  all  at  Port  Royal  and  Les  Granges  alike 
should   sig^  the  formulary  condemning  the 
Five  Propositions.   This  they  refused  to  do, 
so  their  schools  were  dispeiised,  and  the  re- 
cluses   were   banished    from    their   valley. 
Mere  Angelique,  now  quite  old,  quitted  Port 
Royal  des  Champs  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
she  found  her  monastery  guarded  by  soldiera 
as  a  prison,  and  here  riie  and  many  of  her 
nans  died.    Soeur  Flavie,  one  of  the  remain-  * 
ing  ones,  proved  a  traitor  to  her  society  :    she 
abjured  her  Jansenist  heresies,  as  she  called 
them,   in  the  hope  of  being  made  Abbess, 
and   she  procured    from   the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  the  imprisonment  of  many  of  her  Order, 
and  a  renewed  command  to  subscribe  to  the 
Five  Propositions.    This  was  again  refused. 
Instead  of  Soeur  Flavie,  another  sister  became 
Abbess,  who  procured  a  separation    of  the 
Paris  community  from    that   at  Versailles. 
Those  sisters  who  had  been  imprisoned  were 
Bunt  back  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  de- 
prived of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.     Yet 
once  more  the  dissolution  of  the  nunnery  was 
delayed  by  the  intervention  of  Anne  of  Bour- 
bon, Duchesse  de  Longueville,  and  sister  of 
the  g^reat  Cond^.    She,  after  a  life  of  dissipa- 
tion, entered  the  ranks  of  the  ladies  of  Port 
Aoyal    in    Paris,  and  addressed  herself   to 


Pope  Glement  IX.  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Order.  He  made  terms  of  peace  with  them, 
and  once  more  allowed  Amauld  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  recruit  their  monastery,  open  their 
schools,  and  receive  back  the  scattered  re- 
cluses. But  the  doom  of  the  stron{^hold  of 
Jansenism  was  fixed.  Cardinal  de  Noailles, 
one  of  its  bitterest  enemies,  had  become  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  he  persuaded  Clement  XI., 
in  1707,  to  issue  the  Bull,  Vineam  Dominiy  re- 
quiring the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  to  subscribe 
it ;  this  they  declined  to  do,  except  with  cer- 
tain restric^ons,  and  their  fate  was  sealed. 
De  Noailles  obtained  an  order  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convent,  and  the  nuns  were 
finally  dispersed  in  1709  by  armed  police,  and 
left  to  die  without  priestly  absolution  or 
Christian  burial.  Not  content  with  this,  a 
royal  order,  in  1710,  caused  the  demolition 
of  the  monastery  and  the  church ;  and  nothing 
now  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  place  but 
the  ruins  of  a  Grothic  arch. 

Positivism. — ^Positivisin  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  Philosophy  and  a  Polity,  and  to 
these  may  be  added  a  Religion.  It  was  origin- 
ated by  Auguste  Comte  [b.  1797,  d.  1867],  who 
set  forth  lus  ideas  in  some  fifteen  volumes. 
The  books  are  rather  verbose,  and  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  his  system  are  met  with  the 
easy  assurance,  or  "  thereforeism,"  so  often 
found  in  French  philosophical  and  theological 
writers. 

The  name  "  Positivism  "  was  chosen  by  Comte 
as  implying  reality  and  usefulnest  as  well  as 
certainty  and  precision ,  since  he  teaches  that 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any- 
thing which  cannot  he  positively  demonstrated. 
The  existence  of  God,  and  the  belief  in  a 
future  state,  are  thus  practically  excluded 
from  his  system. 

Foaitiviem  as  a  Philosophy. — "  Each  branch 
of  our  knowledge,*'  says  Comte,  *'  passes  suc- 
cessively through  three  different  theoretical 
conditions^the  theological  or  fictitious  (or 
supernatural),  the  metaphysical  or  abstract, 
and  the  scientific  or  positive.'*  These  con- 
ditions are  radically  opposed  to  one  another, 
and  hence  entire  freedom  from  theological 
belief  is  necessary  before  the  positive  state 
can  be  pei'fectly  attained.  **  In  the  theo- 
logical state,  the  human  mind,  seeking  the 
essential  nature  of  beings,  the  first  and  final 
causes  (the  origin  and  purpose)  of  all  effects — 
in  short,  absolute  knowledge — supposes  all 
phenomena  to  be  produced  by  the  immediate 
action  of  supernatural  beings  ....  The 
theological  system  arrived  at  the  highest 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  when  it  sub- 
stituted the  providential  action  of  a  single 
Being  for  the  varied  operations  of  the  numerous 
divinities  which  had  been  before  imagined.** 
In  other  words,  it  began  with  Polytheism  and 
advanced  to  Monotheism. 

"  In  the  metaphysical  state,  which  is  only 
a  modification  of  the  first,  the  mind  suppossBy 
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instead  of  supernatural  beings,  abstract  forces, 
veritable  entities  (that  is,  personified  abstrac- 
tions) inherent  in  all  beings,  and  callable  of 
producing  all  phenomena.  What  is  called 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  is,  in  this 
stage,  a  mere  reference  of  each  to  its  proper 
entity  ....  In  the  last  stage  of  the  meta- 
physical system,  men  substitute  one  great 
entity  (Nature)  as  the  cause  of  all  phenomena 
instead  of  the  multitude  of  entities  at  first 
supposed.*' 

"  In  the  final,  the  positive,  state  the  mind 
has  given  over  the  vain  search  after  absolute 
notions,  the  origin  and  destination  of  the 
universe  and  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and 
applies  itself  to  their  laws;  that  is,  their 
invariable  relations  of  succession  and  resem- 
blance. Reasoning  and  observation,  duly  com- 
bined, are  the  means  of  this  knowledge.  What 
is  now  understood,  when  we  speak  of  an 
explanation  of  facta,  is  simply  the  establish- 
ment of  a  connection  between  single  phe- 
nomena and  some  general  facts,  the  number 
of  which  continually  diminish  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  .  .  .  The  ultimate  perfection 
of  the  positive  system  would  be  (if  such  per- 
fection  could  be  hoped  for)  to  represent  all 
phenomena  as  particular  aspects  of  a  single 
general  fact,  such  as  gravitation,  for  instance. 
....  Thepointof  departure  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race  being  the  same,  the  phases  of  the 
mind  of  a  man  correspond  to  the  epochs  of 
the  mind  of  the  race.  .  .  .  Each  of  us  is 
aware  ....  that  he  was  a  theologian  in  his 
childhood,  a  metaphysician  in  his  youth,  and 
a  natural  philosopher  in  his  manhood." 
rComte's  Positive  Philotophy,  translated  by  H. 
Martineau.^} 

"The  principle  of  theology  is  to  explain 
everything  by  supernatural  wilU,  That  prin- 
ciple c&n  never  be  set  aside  until  we  acknow- 
ledge the  search  for  eauseM  to  be  beyond  our 
reach,  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  knowledge  of 
laws,**  "  The  true  positive  spirit  consists  .  .  . 
in  a  word,  in  studying  the  hoWf  instead  of  the 
ichff"  of  phenomena.  [General  View  of  Foei- 
tivism,  tnuislated  by  H.  Bridges.] 

The  ultimate  aim  and  end  of  all  knowledge 
is,  according  to  Comte,  the  prog^ressive  well- 
being  of  Humanity ;  hence  he  places  Sociology 
at  the  head  of  all  the  sciences, — that  to  which 
they  lead  up.  The  pursuit  of  a  science  into 
regions  where  it  has  no  practical  bearings, 
direct  or  indirect,  he  condemns  as  useless,  and 
a  departure  from  positive  principles,  whilst 
he  brands  the  speculations  themselves  as 
"metaphysical,"  as  a  mere  return  to  an  ex- 
ploded philosophical  system. 

Comte  arranges  the  sciences  in  six  primary 
divisions,  according  to  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  their  phenomena.  Mathematics, 
being  the  most  simple,  comes  first ;  and  then 
follow  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  sociology.  Each  passes  through  &e 
three  stages,  theological,  metaphysical,  posi- 
tive, before  the  one  succeeding  it.    Sociology 


has  not  yet  become  positive,  aa  theological  asd 
metaphjTsical  modes  of  thought  still  retard  iis 
progress.  Comte  has  also  constnicted  t 
philosophy  of  history  as  set  forth  in  ha 
connected  view  of  universal  history.  He 
argues  that  human  activity  puses  saoo»- 
sively  through  the  stages  of  offensiTe  vtr- 
fare,  defensive  warfare,  and  industzy.  TLe 
respective  connection  of  these  states  iriil. 
the  preponderance  of  the  theologiod,  thv 
metaphysical,  or  the  positive  sgmt  leadj 
at  once  to  a  complete  explanation  of  hisan. 
It  reproduces  in  a  systematic  form  the 
division  of  history  into  ancient,  medixTju, 
and  modem.  * 

The  subjective  principle  of  Positivism  is  tbe 
subordination  of  the  intellect  to  the  beaxt,tLe 
olQective  baeis  is  the  external  order  of  the  vorld 
as  revealed  by  science.  The  function  of  rha 
intellect  is  to  diBcover  the  laws,  or  order  of  tbe 
external  world — "  the  immutable  necefflty  of 
the  external  world  " — and  thus  to  serre  titf 
feelinffs  by  controlling  them,  with  the  altimiue 
purpose  of  regelating  action.  Hence  thoaghts 
must  be  systematisea  before  feelings^  feelniff» 
before  actions,  though  it  is  quite  ceitaio  tli^t 
feeling  and  activity  have  much  more  to  do 
with  any  practical  step  that  we  take  thaa 
reason.  In  other  words,  reason,  thoufb 
subordinate  to  affection,  which  in  the  pontir« 
system  is  the  preponderating  element.  le 
needed  to  direct  and  control  it  Beastni  tkos 
deals  with  the  external  order  of  the  vorM— 
the  laws  of  the  various  sdences,  inc]a<iio^ 
the  laws  of  sociology — ^but  only  as  the  hani- 
maid  of  the  affectioos. 

When,  next.  Positivism  is  regarded  is  a 
polity,  its  weakness  becomes  apparent.  TI^ 
Positivist  motto  is  "love,  order,  pnwresa*"' 
but  the  means  for  carrying  out  such  noW« 
ideas  are  Utopisn,  and  no  sufficient  btiaa  for 
any  one  of  the  three  is  laid  down.  In  r^ 
generating  society  Comte  looks  for  help  tJ 
three  sources — to  philosophers  as  sapplyia; 
the  intellectual  element,  to  the  working-cbs»i 
as  supplying  the  active  element,  and  to  voukii 
tM  brmging  the  element  of  feeling.  With  this 
third  element  we  may  be  confident  th^t  oor 
intellectual  and  practical  faculties  viH  hf> 
kept  in  due  suboxrlination  to  universd  lo^- 
Politics  are  to  be  subordinated  to  monk 
To  the  Positivist,  the  object  of  monli  s 
to  make  our  sympathetic  instincts  prepxn- 
derate  as  far  as  possible  over  the  selfi^ 
instincts ;  social  feelings  over  personal  f«^* 
ings.  Between  personal  feelings,  or  self-low. 
and  social  feelings  come  the  home,  or  domestic 
affections,  and  hence  these  are  to  be  c^' 
vated  as  a .  step  towards  the  developneat 
of  social  feelings,  since  the  latter  coo^tat^ 
the  first  principle  of  morality.  To  lire  f** 
others  is  the  highest  happiness.  SelMo^* 
in  the  Positive  svstem,  is  regarded  w  th«j 
gi«ttt  infirmity  of  our  nature.  The  objed  pJ 
education,  which  is  to  be  strictly  regnUt^iJ 
to  develop  the  social  feelings  to  tt»  higbe^ 
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degree.  Bat  even  then  the  spiritual  power 
(Composed  of  philosophers,  etc.),  which  is  to 
be  rigidly  separated  from  the  temporal  or 
politi^  power,  must  prolong  the  influence  it 
has  already  exercised  in  education  so  as  to 
recall  individuals,  or  even  nations,  to  the 
principles  which  they  have  forgotten,  and 
this  power  will  act  through  public  opinion. 
If  the  spiritual  power  awards  its  praise  and 
blame  justly,  public  opinion  will  lend  it  the 
mo6t  irresistible  support.  As  a  help  in  the 
work  of  moral  education  is  the  Positive 
system  of  commemoration ;  for  example,  the 
yearly  celebration  on  suitable  days  of  those 
whom  Comte  regards  as  the  three  greatest  of 
our  predecessors — Cssar,  St.  Paul,  and  Charle- 
magne. Positivism  banishes  the  idea  of  rights 
and  allows  only  of  duties  ;  there  is  no  right  of 
property,  but  only  the  duty  attending  its 
possession.  Supposing  that  the  proprietor 
takes  a  becoming,  that  is,  a  Poeitivist,  view 
of  his  duty,  he  ^nll  be  allowed  to  administer 
his  property  for  the  public  benefit,  otherwise 
he  inll  be  glad  to  give  up  possession.  Spiritual 
rewards  and  punishments  will  preponderate 
over  temporal  ones;  but  monl  influence 
would  not  be  sufficient  alone  to  secure  order. 
To^carry  out  the  vast  work  of  social  regene- 
ration, Comte  proposes  that  a  "  Positive  Occi- 
dental Committee"  should  be  formed  from 
the  philosophers,  working  men,  and  women 
of  the  five  Western  European  nations.  This 
committee  wauld  bring  forward  measures  for 
the  formation  of  an  Occidental  navy,  an  inter- 
national coinage,  school,  flag,  etc. 

A  Positivist  may  be  able  to  trace,  in  all  this, 
the  foundations  of  a  regenerated  society,  but 
to  the  'Uheologian '*  in  his  darkness  there 
seems  no  adequate  motive  for  a  love  which  is 
to  surpass  the  Gospel  standard,  '*  Thou  shalt 
lore  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  no  guarantee 
for  order,  no  hope  of  the  promised  progress. 

Positivism  as  a  Religion. — Positive  Religion, 
or  the  Beligion  of  Humanity^  as  Comte  calls  it, 
is  a  curious  invention.  Having  dismissed,  as 
mere  fables,  the  belief  in  God  and  the  in- 
stinctive longing  for  immortality,  some  central 
point  was  wanted  towards  which  Feeling, 
Reason,  and  Activity  could  alike  converge, 
ftnd  this  was  found  m  the  great  conception 
of  Humanity — the  abstract  idea  of  mankind 
in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  It 
1%  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Humanity,  or 
the  G^t  Bein^,  who  is  here  set  forth,  to  be 
(-ompounded  of  separable  elements;  mutual 
love  knits  together  its  various  parts;  and 
"  towards  Humanity,  who  is  for  us  the  only 
trne  Great  Being,  in  the  conscious  elements 
of  whom  she  is  composed,  we  shall  henceforth 
direct  every  aspect  of  our  life,  individual  or 
collective.  Our  thoughts  will  be  devoted  to 
the  knowledge  of  Humanity,  our  affections  to 
her  love,  our  actions  to  her  service."  [  General 
View."]  "By  Humanity,  the  conception  of 
God  will  be  entirely  superseded."  This  differs 
from  Pantheism,  since  the  Great  Being  of 


Positivism  submits  to  the  laws  of  the  external 
world  instead  of  originating  them.  [Pak- 
THBiSM.]  This  idea  is  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
organisation  of  festivals  at  regular  intervals 
setting  forth  the  various  aspects  of  Humanity : 
the  Nation,  the  Town,  the  Domestic  Relations, 
Polytheism,  Monotheism,  etc.,  will  have  their 
festival  days;  in  fact,  there  is  to  be  a 
"  Positivist  Calendar."  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  there  is  to  be  a  commemoration  of  the 
dead  and  of  their  services. 

Throughout  his  system,  Comte  assigns  to 
Woman  a  peculiar  and  exalted  position. 
He  seems  to  find  the  answer  to  Soloinon's 
question,  "  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  " 
in  the  great  majority  of  women.  Woman's 
mission  is,  he  says,  in  one  word,  Love  ;  they 
are  charged  with  the  education  of  Sym- 
pathy, the  source  of  human  unity.  As 
mothers  and  wives  it  is  their  office  to 
conduct  the  moral  education  of  Humanity. 
In  return  for  these  benefits  women  are  to 
enjoy  immunity  from  out-door  and  other 
toilsome  labour,  and  besides  they  are  to  be 
the  objects  of  Worship,  publicly  and  privately, 
as  the  first  permanent  step  towards  the 
Worship  of  Humanity.  Man  will,  in  the 
days  when  Positi^-ism  prevails,  kneel  to 
Woman,  and  to  Woman  ^one ;  the  source  of 
his  reverential  feelings  being  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  benefits  received,  and  a  spirit  of 
deep  thankfulness  for  them.  To  her,  as  the 
concrete  form  of  the  abstract  idea  of  Hu- 
manity, Prayer — i.e,  the  outpoujing  of  men^s 
nobler  feelings — is  to  be  addressed  daily.  If 
a  suitable  living  object  of  devotion  does  not 
present  itself,  a  dead  wife  or  mother  may  be 
selected,  or  even  some  historical  personage,  so 
long  as  she  once  really  lived.  For  women 
themselves,  however,  Comte  does  not  consider 
himself  competent  to  suggest  an  object  of 
devotion. 

We  have  seen  that  love  is  said  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  Positivism ;  it  is  to  amount  to  an  abne- 
gation of  self ;  the  motto  on  the  Positive  flag 
is  to  be  "  Vivre  pour  altrui,"  Live  for  Others  ; 
and  the  great  moral  principle  itself  Comte  called 
Altruism  :  hence  **  to  love  Humanity  may  be 
truly  said  to  constitute  the  whole  duty  of  man." 
And  then,  after  having  **  lived  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  others,  both  in  pul}lic  and  private, 
and  having  g^ven  a  charm  and  sacredness  to 
our  temporary  life,  we  shall  at  last  be  for  ever 
incorporated  with  the  Supreme  Being  [Hu- 
manity], of  whose  life  all  noble  natures  are 
necessarily  partakers."  [General  Fieu;— con- 
densed.] 

If  we  look  for  the  sources  of  this  novel 
religion,  we  are  not  much  assisted  by  Comte's 
own  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  eccentric 
genius,  with  one  of  those  bitter  despotic 
tempers  which  led  him  to  quarrel  with  every 
one !  He  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  a  married  woman, 
Clotilde  de  Yaux,  notwithstanding  the  strict 
morality  of  his  system.     We  must  rather 
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tmn  for  an  explanation  to  vhat  he  calls 
**  Catholicism/'  hy  which  he  means  sometimes 
Christiauity,  sometimes  modem  Bomanism; 
and  then  we  cannot  but  be  stmck  with  the 
singular  imitatiom  of  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  Church  which  Positivism  presents. 
Thus,  for  the  Positive  principle  of  love,  "  live 
for  others,"  we  have  the  Gospel  grace  of  love 
as  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law,'*  and  "  Thou 
sh-tlt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,*'  with  the 
Christian  rule  of  self-deniaL  For  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  Humanity,  we  have  the  In- 
carnate Son  of  God,  the  Second  Adam,  and 
the  Church  of  many  members,  His  Mystical 
Body.  For  the  worship  of  woman,  extended 
to  women  generally  in  imitation  of  Medisval 
Chivalry,  and  perhaps  not  without  reference 
to  the  goddess  of  Reason  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, we  have  the  Romanist  cultus  of 
the  Virgin.  The  Madonnas  of  art  had 
likewise  their  influence,  for  the  Fositivist 
flag  has  for  its  device  a  young  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms.  For  the  festivals 
and  commemorations  we  have  the  Christian 
Seasons  and  the  roll  of  Saints.  The  leading 
principle  and  the  form  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  are  thus  obviously  borrowed  from 
Catholic  Christianity. 

Positivism  is  not  on  the  increase,  in  this 
country,  at  any  rate.  It  numbers  amongst 
its  adherents  some  men  of  high  ability  and 
many  of  good  moral  character.  But  a  system 
that  asserts  that  there  is  no  sense  of,  or 
feeling  after,  a  God  in  our  nature,  which 
does  not  acknowledge  a  sense  of  sin  or  guilt 
as  we  understand  it,  nor  an  instinctive  long- 
ing for,  or  expectation  of,  immortality  in 
man,  g^ves  us  Uttle  ground  for  hope  that  the 
exalted  love  and  the  strict  morality  which  it 
professes  would  bear  fruit  in  practice  if  it 
were  freed  from  the  pressure  of  surrounding 
Christian  opinion.  It  seems,  by  its  negations, 
rather  to  be  the  philosophy  of  those  who  are 
absorbed  in  the  sense  of  life,  and  to  whom  this 
world  is  the  whole  of  existence.  Taking 
Positivism  at  its  own  estimate,  it  would  appear 
to  be  easier  to  live  as  a  consistent  Christian 
than  as  a  moderately .  good  Fositivist ;  and 
certainly  the  promise  of  eternal  life  is  more 
attractive  than,  at  the  best,  the  possibility  of 
an  idle  commemoration  after  incorporation 
into  the  Supreme  Being  of  Humanity. 

Post-Cominiuiioii.— The  part  of  the 
Communion  Service  following  the  reception, 
beginning  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

PosrbiUl. —  Sermons  or  homilies.  They 
followed  the  reading  of  the  Go^l,  whence 
the  name  [post  ilia — ue.  evan^eliea]. 

Postures. — The  bodily  attitudes  assumed 
in  the  various  parts  of  Divine  Worship. 
Reason,  Scripture,  and  universal  consent 
testif;^  that  all  postures  are  not  equally  ap- 
propriate in  that  worship  and  in  its  difierent 
departments.     Kneeling  and  prostration  seem 


peculiarly  expressive  of  penitent  humilitv; 
bowing,  of  deep  veneration ;  standing,  of  jvj 
and  thanksgiving.  Thus,  as  a  genoal  ruk 
the  Church  enjoins  kneeling  in  conieiaoa 
and  prayer;  standing  in  praise,  the  redtirig 
of  the  Creed,  and  in  the  exhortations  of  tbe 
liturgy ;  and  allows  sitting  during  the  retdizig 
of  Scripture  and  the*delivery  of  Eemion&  In 
Scotland,  however,  they  sit,  and  in  Germaaj 
sit  or  stand,  during  the  prayers. 

PotamOy  Bishop  of  Hemdea,  was  im- 
prisoned for  his  faith  in  the  Maximinian  per- 
secution. He  was  present  at  the  Kictoe 
Council,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Arians.  He  also  accompanied  St.  AthanaRtu 
to  the  Council  of  Tyre  [335].  When  tk« 
Arian  Bishop  Gregory  seized  the  See  of  Alei- 
andria  in  342,  Potamo  was  so  tortured  thai 
he  died. 

Potter,  QHRisTormR,  D.D.  [&.  1691,  J, 
1646],  Bean  of  Worcester  from  1635  till  his 
death.  He  wrote,  H^ant  of  CharUy  Jmtly 
charged  on  all  such  RomanxsU  at  dan  aSm 
thai  Protestancy  dettroyt  Saltatum,  which  wtf 
an  answer  to  Edward  Knot's  Chariip  Mu- 
taken,  who  retaliated  in  Merey  and  Trvtk,  or 
Charity  maintained  by  Catholiea. 

Potter,  John,  Archbishop  of  CaDterborr, 
son  of  a  linendraper  of  Wakefield  [6.  167*4, 
d,  1747].  He  was  educated  at  Oxfori  and 
when  only  twenty-three  years  old  publi^had 
his  book  on  Greek  Antiquities,  which  nctil 
recent  times  has  been  a  standard  work, 
though  it  is  now  quite  superseded.  Next 
year  he  took  Holy  Orders,  and  from  that 
time  his  studies  were  exclusively  profeaeionaL 
Archbishop  Tenison  made  him  his  Chaplain, 
and  gave  him  the  living  of  Great  Mongeham 
in  Kent.  He  was  also  Chaplain  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford.    He  became  Archbishop  in  173T. 

Power  of  the  'KejBi    [Kjjts,  Powa 

OP.] 

PrSBBlimire  [corrupted  from  prammtr'^ 
— A  term  used  in  a  writ  passed  in  tiie  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Its  primary  object  was  to  cur- 
tail the  Pope*8  authority,  and  accordingly  it 
ordained  that  no  one,  and  particularly  noclergy- 
man,  should  appeal  to  tbe  Pope  against  th« 
authority  of  the  so  vereign,  or  on  matters  belong- 
ing to  his  j urisdi ction.  It  also  declared  thst  the 
Pope  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  ecoleasstif.iI 
preferments  in  England .  This  writ  became  th^ 
Statute  of  Praemunire  in  the  reign  of  Richaiti 
II.,  and  the  penalty  for  the  offence  was  fixed 
at  imprisonment  for  life,  confiscation  of  Uod^ 
and  goods,  and  forfeiture  of  the  king'fi  pro- 
tection. Since  that  time  the  name  has  bean 
applied  to  other  statutes,  all  relating  to  the 
king's  authority,  but  differing  as  to  the 
offences  forbidden. 

Pn^pmatic  Sanction.— A  name  ap- 
plied to  ordinanAes  relating  to  the  afiain  of 
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Chuxch.  or  State,  more  particularly  those 
authorised  by  the  Kings  of  France.  An 
ordimmice  of  this  nature,  issued  in  1268, 
directed  that  cathedral  churches  should  have 
the  riglit  of  electing  their  own  prelates ;  that 
simony  and  the  selHng  of  benefices  should  be 
abolished ;  that  no  money  should  be  exacted 
for  the  0>urt  of  Rome  btit  with  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign;  and  that  the  liberties 
granted  to  ec^enastics  by  former  kings 
should  be  respected.  The  most  famous  Prag- 
matic Sunction  was  one  granted  by  Charles 
VII.  in  1438,  and  confirmed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment  of  Paris  in  the  following  year.  Its 
object  waa  to  restore  the  primitive  custom  of 
the  election  of  prelates  by  the  people  instead 
of  by  '^e  king,  and  it  also  regulated  the 
matter    of    excommunication,   appeals,    and 

i'ud^ments,  abolished  expectative  graces,  and 
imited  the  number  of  cardinals.  This  sanc- 
tion gave  rise  to  numerous  controversies,  and 
it  waa  finally  revoked  by  Francis  I.  in  1516. 

Pzmxeas. — ^A  heretic,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  except  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  he  came  to  Rome  from  Asia  [where 
he  had  suffered  imprisonment],  and  taught 
the  errors  of  Montanus.  llience  he  went  to 
Africa,  where  he  was  convinced  of  his  errors, 
and  wrote  a  recantation,  but  soon  relapsed 
into  heresy.  Praxeas  was  the  first  of  the 
Monarchianswho  maintained  the  Catholic  faith 
that  Christ  is  Son  and  Man.  By  denying 
the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Uoly  Ghost  he  inferred  that  the  Father  was 
Incarnate  and  suffered,  and  therefore  is 
reckoned  with  the  Patripassians ;  but  he 
denied  that  he  belonged  to  that  sect,  say- 
ing that  the  Father  only  sympathised  with 
the  Son  and  did  not  suffer  in  Him.  The 
heresries  of  Praxeas  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  Noetius.    They  soon  died  out. 

Prayer. — In  its  wider  meaning,  and  as 
used  very  often  in  Holy  Scripture,  prayer 
includes  not  only  petition  to  God  for  our- 
selves and  for  others,  but  also  confession  of 
sin,  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received,  and 
also  the  praise  and  adoration  of  God  for  His 
greatness  and  glory,  to  which  last  the  term 
"  worship  "  is  properly  applied.  These  various 
aspects  of  prayer  are  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  Psalms,  the  great  book  of  inspired 
public  and  private  devotion.  Thus,  in  the 
compass  of  one  Psalm  we  sometimes  find 
two  or  more  of  these  elements  of  prayer 
joined  together,  and  this  may  remind  us  that 
the  hard  line  we  often  draw  between  prayer 
and  praise  is  an  artificial  one.  In  our  Col- 
lects, and,  indeed,  in  the  prayera  of  the 
Western  Church  generally,  petition  predomi- 
nates over  worship  or  adoration ;  but  in  the 
longer  and  more  rhetorical  prayers  of  the 
Eastern  Church  adoration  holds  an  import- 
ant place. 

We  read  of  prayer  ages  before  God  directly 
enjoined  it,  and  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 


only  believe  the  idea  of  prayer  to  be  intuitive. 
Man  naturally  turns  to  Uod  in  prayer.  The 
Psalmist  was  but  uttering  a  universal  truth 
when  he  said,  '*0  Thou  that  hearest  prayer, 
unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come  "  [Ps.  Ixv.  2]. 
Nor  is  this  idea  of  prayer  confined  to  those 
who  know  one  God.  In  various  ways  heathens 
appeal  to  their  gods ;  they  hardly  enter 
upon  any  event  in  their  lives  without  first  of 
aU  approaching,  in  some  form  of  prayer,  the 
powers  they  think  able  to  help  them.  This 
is  matter  of  history,  as  well  as  of  observation 
by  missionaries  now.  We  find  prayer  made 
to  God  throughout  Holy  Scripture,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  accepted  by  Him,  and  an- 
swered bv  Him.  Here  and  there,  as  in  the 
Psalms,  there  ore  declarations  as  to  the  kind 
of  prayer  to  which  God  will  hearken,  until 
at  last,  in  the  New  Testament,  Christ  was 
plainly  set  forth  as  the  medium  through 
whom  it  is  to  be  offered,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  made  known  as  co-operating  with  the 
human  spirit  in  its  utterance.  Christians 
pray  as  membera  of  Christ ;  God  heara  and 
answera  our  prayers  only  because  we  ai*e 
membera  of  His  beloved  Son.  The  duty  of 
prayer  is  inculcated,  not  only  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  but 
also  directly  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
[Matt.  vi.  6-13,  xviii.  19,  20;  Luke 
xviii.  1-14;  John  xiv.  13,  14;  xvi.  24;  Rom. 
viii.  26;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16;  Ephes.  vi.  18,  19; 
Philipp.  iv.  6;  1  Thess.  v.  17 ;  Jas.  i.  6, 
V.  13-18]. 

Remembering,  then,  the  manysidedness  of 
prayer,  some  points  connected  with  it  in  its 
aspects  of  petition  for  ourselves,  or  of  inter- 
cession for  othera,  require  examination. 
We  must  firat  clearly  recognise  that  God 
puts  prayer  before  us  as  necessary  if  we 
would  gain  our  ends.  There  is  a  signal  in- 
stance of  this,  and  of  the  store  which  God 
sots  by  His  people's  prayera,  when  our  Lord 
bade  His  disciples  '*  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labourera 
into  His  harvest"  [Matt.  ix.  38],  The  dis- 
ciples were  bidden  to  ask  God  to  do  His  own 
work,  and  thus  to  co-operate  with  Him  in 
His  labour  of  love.  But  this  is  only  a  sample 
of  all  prayer.  God  is  ever  seeking  the  salva- 
tion and  well-being  of  His  creatures,  and  yet 
He  requires  them  to  ask  Him  for  those  very 
things  of  which  He  knows  they  stand  in  the 
direst  need.  How  there  can  be  a  place  for 
petition  when  God  foresees  ererj'thing,  is  the 
mystery  of  prayer ;  but  there  is  likewise  the 
mystery  of  our  free-will,  and  the  one  is  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  other.  If  wo 
are  free  to  rule  or  misrule  our  lives  and  con- 
duct, our  very  nature  leads  us  to  prayer  in 
our  perplexities  and  distresses.  If  we  are 
free  to  wander,  we  must  appeal  to  a  guide. 
This  may  be  an  intellectual  difficulty,  but  it  is 
one  involved  in  the  mystery  of  God,  and  in 
the  mystery  of  our  own  being. 

In  the  present  day,  other  difficulties  have 
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been  nused  as  to  prayer  and  its  efficacy. 
[1]  It  has  been  said  that  prayer  is  merely  a 
superstitious  custom,  handed  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  in  civilised  countries ;  that 
it  is  a  human  invention  altogether.  But, 
unlike  other  superstitions,  which  have 
crumbled  away  in  the  light  of  truth  and  of 
modem  discovery,  prayer  still  holds  its 
ground.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  alleged  as  to 
its  uselessness,  men  of  the  acutest  intellect, 
as  well  as  uncultured  men,  still  pray,  and 
still  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer.  Besides 
this,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  prayer  is  an  intuitive  idea 
with  man,  and  is  not  due  to  education — that 
it  fulfils  a  universal  need  of  human  nature. 
[2]  It  is  said  that  prayer  is  unreasonable, 
because  request  is  made  for  things  contrary 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature.  It  is 
needful  to  state  this  objection  to  prayer 
plainly.  The  laws  of  nature  are  merely 
statements  of  the  orderly  condition  of  things 
in  nature,  a  summary  of  what  has  been  found 
by  competent  observers.  The  order  is  so 
perfect  that  we  do  not  look  for  any  deviation 
from  it.  And  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  fax 
as  we  know  it,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  law  likewise  reigns,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  that  the  most  perfect  order 
prevails.  Thus  we  must  believe  that  every 
thought  of  our  hearts  is  the  result  of  some 
previous  combination  of  ideas,  either  existing 
there  already  or  introduced  from  without. 
Thoughts  do  not  come  into  our  minds  by 
chance.  Such  being  what  we  understand  by 
law,  we  can  suppose  that  prayer  may  be 
answered,  or  apparently  answered,  in  two 
ways.  Thus,  fine  weather  may.be  prayed 
for,  and  many  natural  laws  acting  together 
may  bring  it  about?  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  to  all  appearance  as  a  direct  answer 
to  the  prayer ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  natural 
causes  not  sufficing  to  cause  fine  weather,  God 
may  see  fit  to  bring  about  the  result  prayed 
for  by  suspending  or  controlling  some  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  to  the  latter  of  these 
answers  to  prayer  that  objection  is  made. 
Again,  prayer^may  be  made  for  some  spiritual 
blessing,  and  the  blessing  may  come,  either 
from  ordinary  causes,  i.e.  as  a  result  of  the 
religious  circumstances  in  whidi  God  has 
placed  us,  or  He  may  put  a  fresh  thought 
into  our  minds,  or  change  the  intensity  of 
some  feelings  already  there,  and  thus  bring 
the  blessing  prayed  for.  It  is  the  latter  case 
to  which  objection  is  made.  Objectors  regard 
thoseanswersto  prayer  for  temporal  or  spiritual 
blessings  which  come  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  natural  laws  as  the  only  possible  ones; 
thoy  look  upon  them  as  mere  coincidences, 
and  they  wholly  deny  the  possibility  of 
answers  of  the  latter  kind,  because  they  are 
contrary  to  unchangeable  laws — in  short,  be- 
cause they  are  miraculous,  and  miracles  are 
incredible.  [The  question  of  the  credibility  of 
mii-acles  is  discussed  in  the  articles  Mj&acles 


and  Resusbbction,  and  reference  nutj  abo 
be  made  to  the  article  on  Natural  Lav.]  Bat 
there  is  also  a  class  of  theologians  who  tie 
disposed  to  deny  that  miraculoos  answers  to 
prayer  are  vouchsafed;  one  of  them  !)■» 
recently  expressed  his  opinion  as  foUcrvs  :— 
*<To  the  best  of  my  understanding,  ve  do 
weU  and  reasonably  to  ask  God — ^iust  s£  v« 
do  for  a  daily  sufficiency  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer — to  bless  and  preserve  the  fmiU  d 
the  earth,  leaving  the  immediate  process  to 
the  ordinary  workings  of  Hia  all- wise  lav; 
and  then,  after  doing  our  duty  in  the  matter, 
to  trust  that,  in  spite  of  appearances.  He,  'in 
perfect  wisdom,  perfect  love,  is  working  for 
the  besL'  In  all  troubles,  temporsl  or 
spiritual,  we  do  well  to  put  them  up  before 
God  and  ask  for  His  guidance  to  do  our  iMtf 
towards  mitigating  or  relieving  them,  and  \ft 
take  to  heart  the  many  mor&L  lessons  th^y 
inculcate.  This  prayer,  with  the  jxdAkx- 
standing,  I  deem  to  be  our  reasonable  sernoe 
to  the  Almighty;  while,  according  to  ooi 
light  and  knowledge  of  God's  worid-wide 
and  salutary  law  of  *  reaping  fchat  «v  ««■,'  f 
deem  it  unreasonable  to  ask  Him  to  coDtn- 
vene  this  law  for  our  special  or  national  poss- 
ible benefit."  This  writer  would  think  it 
unreasonable  to  be  asked  to  pray  agaii^  thf 
inundations  of  the  Thames  in  Lambeth,  and 
would  consider  the  Thames  Embaakmrct 
authorities  the  proper  source  of  help.  Tnif, 
he  would  say,  the  seasons  lately  hare  b^a 
unfavoiuable  for  agriculture:  the  remdr 
for  this  is  to  alter  our  system,  rents,  etc 
And  he  goes  on,  "Why  I  strike  agiinA 
special  petitions  to  the  Almighty  to  interrvce 
directly  in  certain  things  when  they  become 
painful,  is  because  we  practically  thewbr 
charge  God  with  directly  and  speciailr 
sending  such  visitations,  when,  as  a  isct, 
we  are  but  reaping  what  we  or  others  have 

culpably  or  ignorantly  sown I  do 

not  say  that  God  eontiat  so  administo'  I& 
law,  moral  and  physical,  as  to  give  ted 
withhold  what  we  ask.  I  simply  ny  that, 
to  the  best  of  our  understanding,  acqnind 
from  revelation  and  experience,  God  inii  nv\ 
work  signs  and  wonders  that  we  may 
believe."  Now,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  oar 
needs  and  adversities  can  be  traced  to  the 
culpable  or  ignorant  sowing  of  ourselv?;!^  ^r 
others,  prayer,  according  to  this  view,  should 
be  limited  to  petitions  for  patience  and  for 
guidance  as  to  how  we  can  beet  hslp  om-- 
selves.  Unquestionably  these  are  right  ob> 
jects  of  prayer,  since  all  real  prayer  is 
always  accompanied  by  work  on  our  part; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  accept  them  as  ^ 
whole,  or  even  the  most  important,  matttn 
of  prayer,  without  ignoring  what  is  told  vs 
in  Holy  Scripture.  Prayer  is  there  repie- 
sented  to  us  as  the  remedy  for  our  sins  and 
their  effects,  and  the  only  conditions  placed 
upon  our  petitions  are,  that  they  must  W 
according  to  God's  will,  and  the  oatoame  of 
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a  sincere  and  obedient  heart.  These  con- 
ditions being  fulfilled,  the  promise  is  that 
God  will  grant  us  our  requests  whatever 
they  may  be.  [A  reference  to  the  texts 
already  named  will  make  this  clear.]  To 
deny  this  would  be  equivalent  to  denying 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  altogether,  except  as 
A  moral  agent  luffectin^  ourselves  only  as  a 
kind  of  religious  exercise ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  even  if  we  only  believe  that 
iiod  will  give  us  patience  and  g^de  us  as  to 
how  we  should  help  ourselves,  we  yet  admit 
—though  we  may  not  avow  it — the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  since  patience  and  guidance  are 
themselves,  if  epecially  granted,  miraculous 
gifts  of  God. 

For  the  sake  of  plaiimess,  it  may  be  added 

that :  [1]  No  distinction  can  be  maide  between 

prayer  for  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings ; 

both  alike  are  put  before  us  as  proper  objects 

of  prayer  in  Scripture,  and  both  the  one  and 

the   other   are    promised    in  answer  to   it. 

[2]   When   prayer   seoms    to    be   specially 

answered,  we  can  rarely  say  how  much  is 

due  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  how 

much  to  some  modification  of  those  laws ;  we 

know  not  where  ordinary  law,  so  to  speak, 

ends,  and  where  miracle  begins.    [3]  Taking 

the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  for  our 

guide,  although  we  are  encouraged  to  make 

known  all  our  requests,  freely,  to  God,  we  are 

not,  generally  speaking,  led  to  expect  such 

an  answer  to  our  prayers  as  would  involve  an 

obvious  miracle — e.^.  the  raising  of  the  dead, 

the  floating  of  a  hopelessly-siDking  ship  in 

mid-ocean — but  we  must  believe  that  He  does 

Ti>ally  and  directly  answer  prayer,  as  well  in 

uur  temporal  as  our  spiritual  concerns,  though 

we  know  it  not.    By  a  logical  necessity  we 

are  compelled  to  take  one  side  or  the  other; 

there  is  no  middle  course.    Prayer,  in  the 

Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  is  and  can  be,  or 

it  i»  not  and  cannot  bo,  answered.     [Inter- 

CEi»sioN ;  Lord's  Prater.] 

PTM'er-days. — ^The  name  given  to  the 
diys  oi  the  week  selected  in  the  American 
Flpisropal  Church  for  the  holding  of  morning 
>r  eroning  service,  as  it  is  not  the  custom 
:here  to  hold  daily  services. 

Prayers  for  the  Dead.  [Dead, 
Prayers  for.] 

Freacllillg. — ^This  function  was  at  first 
•erformed  by  all  gx^es  of  the  Christian 
jf'rarchy,  and  sometimes  even  by  laymen. 
»rigen,  when  visiting  the  Holy  Land  in 
.!>!  216,  was  desired  by  the  Bishops  of 
.T.saroa  and  Jerusalem  to  preach  in  their 
lurches,  though  he  was  not  then  ordained, 
1(1  they  defended  themselves  from  the 
larxr©  o^  irregularity  by  producing  prece- 
>nt9   showing  that  it  had  been  sometimes 

rmittcKd  to  laymen  to  preach  in  the  pre- 
nco,  and  with  the  sanction,  of  a  bishop, 
iter,    preaching  was  restricted  to  bishops 


and  priests;  but  deacons,  about  the  fourth 
century,  regained  the  right.  The  history 
of  preaching  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  annals.  Basil  of  Cffisarea,  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  were 
among  the  most  famous  preachers  of  the 
Greek  Church.  In  the  Latin,  Jerome 
and  Augustine  were  probably  the  greatest. 
Such  records  as  we  have  of  the  great  preachers 
of  ancient  times  show  that  they  differed 
much  in  pulpit  action,  but  the  greater  part 
seem  to  hetve  used  very  moderate  and  sober 
gesture.  They  delivered  their  sermons  ex- 
tempore, while  there  were  notaries  who  took 
down  what  they  said.  Probably  an  hour  was 
about  the  usual  length.  Sermons  were  gener- 
ally both  uttered  and  heard  standing,  the 
preacher  preceding  his  sermon  with  *'  Peace 
be  with  you,"  to  which  the  assembly  responded 
"  Amen,"  and  later,  "  And  with  thy  Spirit." 
The  Middle  Ages  produced  great  preachers 
like  Bernard,  Bonaventura,  Aiuielm ;  but  the 
development  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was 
not  favourable  to  the  development  of  homi- 
letical  power.  The  Mendicant  or  Preaching 
Friars  wrought  a  revolution  in  this  matter  by 
the  vigour  and  homely  common-sense  with 
which  they  replaced  the  subtleties  of  their 
predecessors.  The  greatest  preacher  of 
mediaeval  times — ^the  most  like,  it  has  been 
said,  of  all  Christian  preachers  to  the  ancient 
prophets — was  Savoiuirola.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
neglect  into  which  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
had  fallen,  became  a  fatal  draw^back ;  and  it 
was  the  first  great  work  of  the  Reformation 
to  restore  preaching  to  its  place  of  dignity  as 
a  means  of  grace.  The  avidity  of  the  common 
people  to  read  Scripture  and  hear  it  expounded 
was  wonderful,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
"  unprcaching  prelates,"  whose  pulpits,  as 
Latimer  expressed  it,  had  been  *'  bells  without 
clappers  "  for  many  long  years,  were  obliged 
to  set  up  regular  preaching  again.  The 
same  variation  which  marked  the  early 
preachers  characterised  the  great  homilists  of 
the  Reformation.  Thus,  it  was  said,  the 
preaching  of  Knox  was  like  a  thunderstorm  ; 
CaMn  resembled  a  whole  day's  set  rain,  Bcza 
was  a  shower  of  the  softest  dew.  Latimer,  in 
a  coarse  frieze  gown,  trudged  afoot,  and  in- 
structed the  people  in  rustic  style ;  while  the 
courtly  Ridley,  in  satin  and  fur,  taught  the 
same  principles  in  his  cathedral. 

Since  the  Reformation  the  Roman  Church 
has  produced  no  famous  preachers  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  Bourdaloue,  ^lassillon,  and  Bossuet, 
in  France,  were  probably  never  surpassed. 
The  English  preachers  of  the  same  period 
have  won  themselves  a  deathless  name: 
Jeremy  Taylor,  South,  Baxter,  Owen,  Calamy, 
"Wesley,  and  Whitefield,  in  the  eighteenth 
centur}',  roused  England  from  the  torpor  into 
which  she  had  fallen. 

It  is   difficult  to   weigh    accurately    the 
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oetimate  in  which  popular  preaching  is  held  at 
tho  present  time.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
cei-tamly  the  fact  that  never  prohably  were 
preachers  who  drew  larger  audiences  than 
some  in  all  denominations  who  could  he 
mentioned  at  the  present  day.  On  the 
other  it  must  be  confessed  that  one  hears  "the 
sermon"  often  mentioned  contemptuously, 
and  the  wish  expressed  that  it  might  be 
omitted.  The  most  powerful  of  living  states- 
men has  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
preaching  power  ol  the  Church  of  England 
was  never  so  great  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment.  But  it  is  unpleasant  to  read  adver- 
tisements in  the  Clerical  newspapers  of 
*'  manuscript  sermons  *'  at  a  cheap  rate,  which 
imitate  handwriting  so  well  that  they  can- 
not be  detected  in  the  gallery !  This  we  may 
be  sure  of,  that  if  preeu^hers  will  take  pains 
and  have  the  ability  to  make  their  sermons 
worth  hearing,  they  will  not  Uck  hearers, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry is  abroad  eager  and  keen.  The  writer 
of  those  lines  has  had  a  large  experience  of 
poor  as  well  as  rich  audiences ;  and  no  one 
knows  better,  that  the  average  agricultural 
labourer  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  critics,  knows 
a  good  sermon,  and  knows  a  bad  one ;  no  man 
hotter.  A  very  clever  essay  by  Mr.  Mahaffy 
[Macmillan,  1882]  thus  analyses  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  modem  preaching : — 

I.  Eistorieal  Catuea : 

Loss  of  novelty. 
Increase  of  education. 
Quietness  of  modem  life. 

II.  Social  Causes : 

Need  of  social  uniformity.* 
Absence  of  debate. 
Friendly  life  of  tho  clergy. 

*  The  preacher  is  required,  on  fixed  and  very 
frequent  oocasione,  however  indisposed  or  empty  he 
may  feel  as  r^;ardfi  teaching,  to  ascend  a  narrow 
pulpit,  where  he  has  no  power  of  movement  or 
action.  Indeed,  all  action  more  violent  than  that 
of  speaking  very  loud,  or  thumping  the  cushion,  is 
prohibited,  and  even  these  i^mptoms  of  energv 
have  come  to  be  considered  exoeseive  and  ill-bred. 
He  is  oblieed  to  find  a  text  of  Scripture  from  which 
to  draw  his  leesous,  even  though  there  be  none 
eractly  appropriate  and  though  he  be  forced  to  em- 
ploy many  quibbles  and  subtleties  to  graft  on  his 
oisoonrBe  to  tbe  text.  He  is  not  to  speak  too  loud 
or  too  low  ;  he  must  not  be  too  long  or  too  short ; 
if  the  former,  he  offends  the  worldly  and  idle,  who 
only  come  to  chunh  from  habit,  and  desire  to  es- 
cape as  soon  as  may  be  oonrenient ;  if  the  latter, 
he  annoys  the  serious  and  respectable  people,  who 
think  that  such  brevity  reflects  on  the  importance 
of  his  subject.  If  he  employs  anecdotes  and  de- 
scends to  particulars,  in  order  to  give  colour  to  his 
sermon,  he  is  thought  familiar ;  if  he  keeps  to  dogma 
only,  he  is  thouftht  dry.  In  fact,  every  aort  of  depar- 
ture from  a  fixed  norma^  a  fixed  way  of  speaking,  a 
fixed  way  of  thinking,  is  resented  by  some  section  of 
the  congregation.  Abnvn  all,  to  be amusingis  a  great 
crime.  The  shadow  of  Furitauism  still  hangs  over 
our  churches,  and  if,  a  generation  a?o,  all  ornament 
in  churches  was  thought  to  saronr  of  worldliness,  or 
of  all  false  doctrine,  so  all  levity,  as  it  is  called,  is 
considered  as  excluded  by  the  solemnity  of  the  sub- 
iect.    And  yet  men  pleading  for  life  and  death,  for 


UI.  and  IV.  PenoiuU  Cautes: 
Want  of  ability. 
Want  of  piety. 
Want  of  general  culture. 
Want  of  special  ttatning  inibfliow 
and  in  theology. 

V.  Ikftetive  Typet : 

The  logical  extreme. 
The  emotional  extreme. 
The  orthodox  extreme. 
The  heterodox  extreme. 
Excessive  sameness. 
Excessive  variety. 

And  this  is  followed  by  an  able  and  itiildsg 
chapter  suggesting  remedies. 

The  Church  of  England  lituigy,  ■>  bi  t^ 
the  rubric  goes,  has  made  bat  scant  prori. 
sions  for  preaching.  The  only  place  wbst 
a  sermon  is  provided  for  in  the  Pnvcz 
Book  is  in  the  Communion  Service.  Patch- 
ing, therefore,  it  has  been  said,  ia  an 
essential  part  of  that  service,  while  i:  u 
merely  an  adjunct  to  Evening  Fnyrr. 
The  rubric  giving  directions  for  Um  »fSi^ 
allows,  as  a  substitute,  "  one  of  the  hcstu^ts 
already  set  forth,  or  hereafter  to  be  set  ^^ 
by  authority.''  But  as  we  have  ^biyvn 
practically  the  Church  has  reoognised  tik 
great  value  of  this  ordinance,  and  Uiefe  ar. 
few  churches  probably  where  there  are  ik<  a* 
least  two  sermons  a  week.  Quenes  oo  tbi 
point  are  always  found  in  Bishops*  Visita:^^ 
returns. 

Preaching  Croaaefl.— CroBseBctc? 
in  the  highway  or  places  of  paUic  resort  it 
which  the  friafs  and  others  were  aocsslon'i 
to  preach.  St.  Paul's  Cross  was  one  cf  ^ 
most  remarkable ;  it  was  there  that  Istiaff 
preached  some  of  his  &mous  sennooa. 

Preaching  Priars.  [BoMmcin-] 
Pre-Adamitea. — A  name  given  to  *ir 
supposed  inhabitants  of  the  earth  befor"  t^ 
creation  of  Adam ;  also  to  those  who  bejif> 
that  such  persons  existed.  The  Pre>i<iap'f 
theory  was  first  propounded  in  16o3«  i&  *■ 
book  by  Isaac  de  la  Peyrere,  otherwise  oL-c 
Pererius,  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  and  is  *^ 
service  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.    He  aa;i  '^ 

great  issues  of  poverty  and  wealth,  for  fcmt  1*7 
struggles  which  involve  the  weal  tad  w  <i  ^^ 
lions,  do  not  disdain  to  attract  and  to  divert  tbtr 
audience  by  an  appeal  to  that  mealisriy  \<^ 
quality,  the  faculty  of  laughter.  Tberek  ■«<«•* 
in  the  world,  speaking  on  the  subieet  bcbv:  ' 
his  heart,  and  most  vital  to  those  h»  addrs^ 
who  avoids  this  great  help  to  petBoasoe,  <p*^ 
the  preacher.  To  him,  while  wit  ii  wk^.7  ca' 
missible,  even  humour  is  only  allowid  in  ^^ 
of  bitterness  and  sarcasm— the  v«y  lorm  ^^■ 
are  really  most  unsuitable  to  his  Mqedi  <^ 
There  is,  moreover,  a  large  sectioD  ef  €1bi«»* 
who  will  not  tolerate  any  variety  of  «N^  "^ 
think  that  the  preacher  has  but  oas  wxi^m  "^ 
bring,  and  ikai  so  paramount  m  impoftuo^^ 
every  moment  not  devoted  to  it  is  lost  or***'* 
and  they  require  him  to  repeat  this  mmf  ^^ 
Sunday  of  his  Ufe." 
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on  the  sixth  day  God  created  men  and  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  earUi ;  and  that  long  after- 
wards he  made  Adam  and  Eve  to  be  His  own 
peculiar  people,  the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish 
mce.      Moses  intended  to  write  the  history 
of  ^e  Jews,  and  therefore  says  little  of  the 
first  creation  of  man,  or  of  his  history ;  for 
the  oTents  recorded  in  Genesis  are  only  those 
connected  with  the  Jews,  and  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  other  races  living  on  the  earth. 
As  the  Law  was  given  to  the  Jews  only,  and 
not  to  the  Gentiles,  so  no  sin  could  be  im- 
puted  to  the  latter,  according  to  St.  Paul; 
the  only  evil,  therefore,  which  the  author  of 
the  book  recognises  is  natural  evil.    To  prove 
his    theory,   Peyrere    had    recourse    to    the 
fabulous  antiquities  of  the  Chaldeans,  Egypt- 
ians,  and  Chinese,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
some  Rabbins,  who  imagined  there  had  been 
another  world  in  existence  before  that  do- 
scribed  by  Moses.    He  was  apprehended  by 
the    Inquisition    in    Flanders,  but    released 
through  the  intercession  of   the  Prince  of 
Oonde,  and  retracted  his  opinions.    Modem 
scientific  discoveries,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
have  afforded  grounds  for  the  revival  of  the 
Pre- Adamite  theory.     [Evolution  ;  Man.] 

Prebend  riAt.  prahmda,  **BiL  allow- 
ance"! was  originally  the  portion  of  food 
allotted  to  each  monk  at  the  table  where  they 
wore  all  accustomed  to  assemble.  In  course 
of  time  the  Church  revenues  were  divided 
among  the  monks  and  clergy,  according  to  the 
station  of  each ;  but  the  term  continued  to  be 
used  to  denote  the  fixed  income  which  the  di- 
vision gave.  The  prebends  were  either  pr<e- 
hntda  capituiarea  or  prabenda  domicellareSy  tho 
former  being  those  held  by  a  regular  member 
of  the  chapter,  and  the  latter,  by  a  junior. 
They  were  of  four  degrees— majoren,  mediae 
Minores,  or  aemi-prabcnda.  The  holder  of  a 
prebend  is  called  a  prebendary,  and  receives  a 
fixed  income  in  return  for  certain  services. 

Precentor. — The  leader  of  the  choir 
and  musical  director ;  usually  in  cathediuls 
and  collegiate  churches.  The  precentor  may 
be  either  a  clerk  or  a  layman.  In  Scottish 
churches,  where  there  is  no  organ,  there  is 
nearly  always  a  precentor  to  lead  the  singing. 

Preces. — Prayers  said  by  the  priest  and 
people  alternately,  as  distinguished  from 
orationety  recited  by  the  priest  alone.  In  the 
old  Offices,  the  preces  were  said  daily  at 
Prime  and  Compline,  and  also  at  Lauds  and 
Vespers  on  week-days.  The  versicles  and 
resiMjnses  following  the  Creed  and  Lord's 
Prayer  in  our  Prayer  Book  are  a  selection 
from  these  preces,  euid  hence  are  sometimes 
called  by  that  name. 

•prft  l^'^twTwn-nJA'n-     [AnTE-CoMMUNION.] 

Preconisation  {lAi.praefmitare'^pracO' 

nari^  **to  announce  publicly'*]. — The  notice 

given  by  the  Pope,  signifying  his  approbation 

of  the  appointment  of  any  person  to  a  high 


ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  notice  is  sent  to 
the  Cardinal-Protector  of  the  nation  to  which 
belongs  the  candidate  submitted  for  approval, 
and  aBull  of  Preconisation  is  given  to  the  latter, 
and  also  posted  up  at  the  doors  of  the  church. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  public  pro- 
clamation in  meetings  of  Convocation. 

Predestination.— A  word  used  to  denote 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  whereby  He  has 
preordained  whatever  comes  to  pass.  The 
Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England 
declares  that "  predestination  to  life  is  the  ever- 
lasting purpose  of  Grod,"  etc.  But  this  doc- 
trine has  been  the  occasion  of  considerable 
disputes  and  controversies  among  di vines.  If, 
say  they,  Grod  has  foreordained  some  meiln  to 
election^  the  converse  must  be  true  that  He 
has  foreordained  some  men  to  reprobation. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  doctrine 
of  reprobation  with  our  ideas  of  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  God,  as  it  makes  God  to  be 
the  author  of  sin,. destroys  moral  distinction, 
and  renders  all  our  efforts  useless.  This  doc- 
trine had  its  origin  in  the  attempts  to  define 
the  relations  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine  will.  It  began  with  the  discussions 
of  Pelagius  and  St.  Augustine.  Pelagius  hold 
that  a  choice  of  salvation  lay  in  man's  wiU ; 
Augustine,  that  at  the  Fall,  man  lost  all  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  was  deprived  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  free  wiU.  [Fkbe-will.]  But  the 
first  advocate  of  extreme  Predestinarianism 
was  Gottschalk,  a  monk  of  the  ninth  century, 
who  was  condemned  at  a  Council  of  Mainz 
for  heresy,  and  died  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  the  Monastery  of  Hautvilliers. 
Other  Predestinarians  came  forward  from 
time  to  time  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  tho 
doctrine  reached  its  fullest  development  with 
the  teaching  of  Calvin  [q.v.].  Tlie  doctrine 
of  Predestination  has  been  moderated  within 
the  present  century,  and  in  very  few  cases  is 
the  belief  in  double  Predestination  retained.      • 

Preftice  to  the  Prayer  Book.— The 

original  preface  [1549]  was  the  Article  now 
headed  "Concerning  the  Service  of  the 
Church,"  and  was  almost  entirely  drawn  from 
the  reformed  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Quignon, 
published  in  1635.  Tho  present  one  was  pre- 
fixed in  1661,  and  was  probably  drawn  up  by 
Bishop  Sanderson  of  Lincoln. 

PreflBiCes,  Peoper.— The  special  forms 
to  precede  the  hymn  Ter-Sanctus  in  the  Holy 
Communion.  Such  prefaces  are  found  in 
most  ancient  Liturgies,  and  have  been 
variously  styled  Frefaeea,  Illations,  Conteata- 
tionsy  and  Pi-ay  era  of  the  Triumphal  Hymn,  In 
the  early  English  Church  there  was  probably 
one  for  every  day  which  had  a  Collect ;  but  the 
number  was  afterwards  reduced  to  ten,  of 
which  the  Keformers  retained  five,  viz. :  for 
Christmas  Day,  Ascension  Day,  Easter  Day, 
Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday.  That  for 
Ascension   Day    was   probably   written   by 
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Gregory  the  Great;  those  for  Easter  and 
Trinity  Sundays  are  from  the  Sacramentary 
of  Gelasiu^;  while  those  for  Christmas  and 
Whitsunday  were  composed  in  1649. 

Prelacy.— The  oflSce  or  dignity  of  a 
prelate  or  bishop. 

Prelate. — This  term,  which  is  now  limited 
to  the  highest  of  the  three  orders  of  the 
ministry,  was  formerly  applied  to  all  clerics 
who  bore  rule  over  other  clerics,  or  who 
were  highly  esteemed  in  the  Church.  So 
Archbishop  Seeker  says,  "  Parish  priests  are 
Freelati;^*  and  Latimer,  "A  Prelate  is  that 
man,  whosoever  he  is,  that  has  a  flock  to  be 
taught  by  him." 

Premonstrants.    [Norbebt,  St.] 

Pre-eanctified. — In  the  Boman  Church 
it  is  customary  to  have  no  consecration  on 
Good  Friday,  a  portion  of  the  bread  conse- 
crated on  Maundy  Thursday  being  reserved 
for  the  following  day.  In  .the  Greek  Church 
this  principle  is  extended  to  every  day  of 
Lent,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  Maundy  Thursday. 
For  the  days  on  which  the  presanetijled  or 
pre-consecratcd  elements  are  used,  a  special 
service,  omitting  the  Act  of  Consecration,  is 
appointed,  called  the  Mass  of  the  Pre-sanctified. 
The  idea  underlying  this  practice  is  that  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  being  essentially  a  feast,  is 
unsuitable  for  fast  days.  The  use  of  the 
Pre-sanctifled  was  enjoined  by  the  Council  of 
TruUo  [a.d.  680]  on  every  day  in  Lent 
except  the  Sabbath  Day,  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
the  Annunciation.  The  Council  of  Laodicea 
had  previously  forbidden  consecration  during 
Lent,  except  upon  the  Sabbath  Day  and  the 
Lord's  Day. 

Presbyter,   Presbyterians.  —  The 

Greek  word  presbuterosy  "senior"  or  "elder,** 
is  frequently  used  in  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  signify  a  ruler  or  gov- 
ernor— one  chosen  not  for  his  age,  but  for  his 
merits  and  wisdom.  In  the  Christian  Church 
a  presbyter  or  elder  is  one  who  is  set  apart  to 
a  certain  office  and  authorised  to  discharge  the 
several  duties  of  that  office  and  station  in 
which  he  is  placed.  The  office  of  the  presbyter 
consisted  in  feeding  the  flock  of  Grod,  and 
exhorting  and  convincing  the  gainsayers  by 
sound  doctrine,  baptising,  and  celebrating  the 
Eucharist,  and  leading  the  public  prayers  of 
the  congregation,  lie  body  of  Christians 
who  call  themselves  Presbytebians  hold  that 
all  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  including  ordination,  are  held  and 
exorcised  by  the  single  order  of  presbyters ; 
that  there  is  no  order  in  the  Church  as  estab- 
lished by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  superior  to 
that  of  presbyters ;  that  all  ministers,  being 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  are  equal  by  their  com- 
mission ;  that  preeht/ter  and  hishop^  though 
different  words,  are  of  the  same  import ;  and 
that  prelacy  was  gradually  established  upon 


the  primitive  practice  of  making  the  i 
or  speaker  of  the  presbytery,  a   pensaikiit 
officer.    This  is  the  point  of  oontrovem  be> 
tween  the  Presbyterians  and   Epiaoopaiiute. 
They  mainfjtin    their   positicni   ^g*™"*  ^ 
Episcopaliana  by    the    following    Scriptnnl 
arguments.    They  observe,  that  the  ApcKtifs 
planted  churches  by  ordaining  bisfac^  and 
deacons  in  every   city;  that  the    ministen 
who  in  one  verse  are   called  biskepg,  are  m 
the  next,  perhaps,  called  presbylert;  that  wt 
nowhere    read    in  the    New   Testament  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  inaoyooe 
church,  and  that  therefore  we  must  of  &»€£- 
sity  conclude  "  bishop  "  and  "  preebyter"  to  W 
two  names  for  the  same  office.    They  take  tbe 
passage  1  Pet.  v.  2-3,  and  say  it  is  eridtst 
that  the  presbyters  not  only  fed  the  flock  ot 
God,  but  governed  it  with  episcopal  poirerK 
and  that  Peter  himself  as  a  church  officer  Ta» 
nothing  more  than  a  presbyter  or  elder.    la 
Heb.  xiii.  7-17  and  1  ThessI  v.  12  the  biskcps 
are  spoken  of  as  discharging  various  oiBcf« 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to 
perform  for  more  than  one  comgregatioQ,  for  if 
they  were  to  be  such  as  all  the  people  wt-re  to 
know,  esteein^  and  lote^  they  could  not  bare  been 
diocesan  bishops,  whom  ordinarily  the  hond- 
rcdth  part  of  their  flock  never  hear  nor  see. 
Again,  in  James  v.  14,  the  elden  whom  the 
Apostle  James  desires  the  sick  to  call  for  verf- 
the  highest  permanent  order  of  ministers ;  it 
is  endent  that  those  elders  cannot  have  U.^ 
diocesan  bishops,  otherwise  the  sick  woiliI 
have  been  often  without  the  reach  of  the 
remedy   proposed   for    them.       From   Acts 
XX.    17,  etc.,  where    St.   Paul   sends  fnaa 
Miletus  to  E^esuB  to  call  the  eldeis  of  the 
Church,  the  Presbyterians  argue  that  tbtre 
was  in  the  city  of  Ephesus  a  ploralitv  d 
pastors  of  equal  authority  without  any  sopemir 
pastor  or  bishop  over  them,  for  the  Apostle 
directs  his  discourse  to  them  all  in  couimoo, 
and  gives  them  equal  power  over  the  who> 
flock.    They  argue,  therefore,  that  Pkol  left 
in  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  which  he  had 
planted,  no  other  successors  to  himself  than 
presbyttr-bishopt,  or  Presbjlerian  minirftrs. 
and  that  he  did  not  devolve  his  power  npwi 
any  prelate.     Timothy,   whom  the  Epksh 
paiians  allege  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  was  present  when  this  eettlement 
was  made-  [Acts  xx.  5] ;   and  had  he  U&i 
their  bishop,  it  is  not  to   be  supposed  tt^t 
the  Apostle  would  have  devoh-ed  the  whole 
episcopal  power  upon  the  presbyterB  Wore 
hjs  face ;  for  if  ever  there  were  a  season  fitter 
than  another  for  pointing  out  the  duty  of  this 
supposed  bishop  to  his  diocese  and  his  ft^- 
byters'  duty  to  him,  it  would  have  been  wLai 
St.  Paul  was  taking  his  final  leave  of  thvin. 
That  Timothy  resided  at  Ephesus,  and  «5 
by  the  Apostle  inveated   with  antharitr  to 
ordain  and  rebuke  presbyters,  are  facts  about 
which  both  parties  are  agreed.    What  ihtn. 
was  his  office  in  that  cityf      To  this  the 
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Presbyterian  replies  that  his  power  was  that  of 
an  evangelitt,  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  and  not  of  a  fixed 
X>relate.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  they  identify 
the  office  of  bishop  with  that  of  presbyter,  and 
hold  tlie  preab^'terate  to  be  the  highest  per- 
manent office  in  the  Church,  every  faithful 
pastor  of  a  flock  being  successor  to  the  Apostles 
in  ever3rthing  in  which  they  were  to  have  any 
fiuccesaozs. 

The  modem  Presbyterian  theory  of  Church 
gOTcnunent   dates   from    the    Reformation. 
Iriither  earnestly  taught  that  all  Christians  are 
priests  onto  Grod.  Even  had  he  been  desirous  of 
preserving  an  Episcopal  form  of  government, 
the  coarse  which  the  Reformation  took  on  the 
Contment,  so  different  from  that  in  England, 
would  hare  prevented  him.    It  was,  however, 
Calvin,    with   that    genius  for  organisation 
which  80  remarkably  characteri&ed  him,  who 
established  the  Presoyterian  form  of  govern- 
ment.    He  incorporated  his  ideas  with  that 
of  tiie  State  control,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
Council  of  State  in  consultation  with  the 
people,  should  choose  the  presbyters,  each  of 
whom,  was  to  haye  his  allotted  work,  and  the 
assemhly  of  whom   together   in  Consistory 
were  to  deal  with  all  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.    There  were  ministers  who  were  to 
preach  and  teach,  and  the  elders  who  ruled 
the  Church.    Both,  however,  were  recognised 
as  holding  spiritual  officei      His  idea  was 
adopted  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France, 
and  also  in  Scotland  [Scotland,  Church  of], 
where  there  are  now  three  main  bodies  of 
rre6b3rterian8,  viz.:  the  Established  Church, 
the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presby- 
terians.     In  England  Presbyterianism  was 
started    in   1572    at  Wandsworth,   when    a 
presbytery  was  opened  with  its  "Book  of 
Order."     In  the  struggles  between  the  House 
of  Stuart  and  the  House  of  Commons,  Presby- 
terianism represented  the  side  of  the  latter, 
and  the  downfall  of  Charles  I.  was  the  signal 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on 
June  29th,  1647.    The  famous  Westminster 
Assembly,  and  its  Catechism,  which  we  have 
noticed  in  its  place,  represents  the  ssenith  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England.     But  in  a  very 
few  years  it  was  displaced  by  Independency 
under  Cromwell.    The  result  was  that  Presby- 
terianism became  altogether  weakened  as  a 
power  in  England,  and  on  the  Restoration, 
the  non-Episcopal  ministers,  most  of  them 
l^esbyterians,  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 
Even  in  Scotland,  Presbyterianism  was  down- 
trodden untU.  the  Revolution.    In  England, 
where  it  had  not  gained  the  affection  of  the 
people,  most  of  the  congregations,  in  reaction 
from  Cklvinism,  became  Unitarian.  Neverthe- 
less, Presbyterianism  upon  the  old  Puritan 
lines  has  been  revived  in  the  present  century 
in  England.      In  1836  two  Presbyteries  were 
opened  in  imion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
two  more  were  added  in  1839.   On  the  Scottish 
(iieruption,  in  1843,  the  English  Presbyteries 
aevered  this  connection,  and  joined  the  English 


congregations  of  the  "United  Church."  In 
1876  they  were  all  united  under  the  title 
of  the  "Presbyterian  Church  of  England." 
In  the  census  of  1881, 275  congTegations  were 
returned,  of  which  seventy-five  are  in  London. 
One  of  its  noblest  works  is  the  China  Mission. 
In  Irelemd,  Presbyterianism  is  the  largest 
denomination  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where 
there  is  a  large  population  of  Scottish  blood. 
In  America  the  first  Presbytery  met  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1705.  After  many  divisions  and 
offshoots  a  reunion  was  established  in  1870, 
when  a  great  General  Assembly  met  again  at 
Philadelphia.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  contained  no  less  than 
4,238  ministers,  with  446,561  members.  In 
1882  the  ministers  were  6,143,  the  Church 
members  692,128.  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
therefore,  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  a 
very  flourishing  body. 

Presbyterii  Corona  ["the  crown,  or 
circle,  of  the  presbytery  "]. — An  allusion  to  the 
fact  tnat  the  seatsof  the  presbyters  in  ancient 
churches  were  frequently  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle, with  the  bishop's  throne  in  the  centre. 

Presbytery  [from  the  Greek  word 
presbuteriorty  a  word  which  is  used  twice  in 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
for  "  sanhedrin  "  (Acts  xxii.  6,  Luke  xxii.  66)]. 
In  the  early  Christian  Church  it  signified 
the  assembly  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
both  presbyters  and  deadons,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian,  PopeSiricius, 
St.  Ignatius,  etc.  The  word  is  often  used  in 
Scotland  to  designate  the  presbyter's  house. 

Fresencey  Rbal.    [Loan's  Suffer.] 

Presentation  is  the  offering  of  a  clerk 
by  the  patron  to  the  ordinarjr  for  institution 
into  a  benefice.  It  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  nomination,  which,  however,  signifies 
the  offering  of  a  clerk  to  the  patron  that  he 
may  be  presented.  After  presentation  the 
bishop  may,  if  the  clerk  presented  show  want 
of  learning,  or  if  he  has  been  convicted  of 
perjury  or  other  great  crime,  refuse  to  insti- 
tute him.  If  a  presentation  is  not  made  to 
the  bishop  within  six  months  after  the  living 
is  vacant,  it  lapses  to  the  bishop ;  after  another 
six  months,  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him 
to  the  Crown. 

Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple.    [Purification,  Feast  of.] 

Prester  John,  or  John  the  Pres- 
byter.— A  king  whom  tradition  declared  to  be 
reigning  in  the  Indies,  or  Tartaiy,  during  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  now  doubted  whether 
he  really  existed,  and  the  legends  concerning 
him  are  vague  and  contradictory.  It  was 
reported  that  a  Christian  king  was  reigning 
somewhere  beyond  Persia  who  had  gained 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Mohammedans, 
and  who  was  a  priest  as  well  as  a  king.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  messengers  were  sent 
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to  seek  the  Presbyter  John,  or  his  kingdom ; 
they  returned  saying  that  a  Nestorian  king 
of  that  name  had  existed  some  time  before, 
but  was  now  dead.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  name  was  not  John,  but 
Jorkhan,  or  Coirkhan;  that  he  ruled  in 
some  district  of  Central  Asia,  and  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  from  Buddhism. 

Price  LectiireB.— A  series  of  lectures 
delivered  annually  in  Lent  at  Boston,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  WiUiam  Price  [rf.  1770]. 
The  preacher  receives  £16,  and  after  each 
lecture  there  is  to  be  an  offertory  for  the 
poor,  to  which  the  churchwardens  must  con- 
tribute 5s. 


family,  and  was  educated  at  Ldskeard,  Bodmin, 
and  Westminster,  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. While  at  Oxford  Prideaux  published 
an  edition  of  Lucius  Florus^  and  a  conmientary 
on  the  inscriptions  of  the  Arundel  Marbles. 
He  was  presented  in  1679  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Clement*s,  Oxford,  and  to  the  Hebrew 
lectureship  at  Christ  Church  in  the  same  year ; 
became  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk  in  1688;  in 
1781  he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Norwich, 
and  in  the  next  year  Hector  of  Bladen  with 
Woodstock,  near  Oxford.  This  he  exchanged 
later  for  the  living  of  Saham,  in  Norfolk.  He 
became  Vicar  of  Trowse,  near  Norwich,  in 
1696.  and  Dean  of  Norwich  in  1702.  During 
his  residence  at  Saham,  Prideaux  entered  into 
a  contest  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  orders 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  afterwards 
did  his  best  to  preserve  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  the  plans  of  James  II.  He  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Mahomet  in  1697 ;  Directions 
to  Churchwardens  in  1707;  a  work  upon 
Tythes  in  1710;  and  The  Connection  of  the 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  1715- 
1717.  At  his  death  Dr.  Prideaux  left  a 
large  collection  of  Oriental  books  to  the 
libmry  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

His  Life  of  Mahomet  is  a  most  violent  pro- 
duction, taking  the  lowest  view  of  the  pro- 
phet's character,  and  accusing  him  of  being  a 
rank  impostor.  The  Connection  is  a  very 
learned  and  valuable  work,  which  is  still  read, 
and  has  never  been  superseded. 

Priest  [a  contraction  of  the  Latin  pres- 
bytery which  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
presbuterosy  "  elder"]. — The  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  hiereus  and  saeerdosy  which  we  translate 
**  priest/*  are  derived  from  words  which  signify 
"holy,"  and  so  a  priest's  functions  are  of  a  holy 
or  sacred  character.  But  in  the  Jewish  Church 
it  signified  one  set  apart  for  the  performance 
of  sacrifice,  and  it  has  often  been  said  that 
there  can  be  no  official  priest  in  the  Christian 
Church  but  Christ,  as  Ho  alone  can  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  Gkxl.     Against  this  is    quoted, 


"  Ye  are  built  up  a  spiritual  hoois,  a  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  suhficeB." 
i,e.  of  prayer,  praises,  and  thanksgiving,  etc. 
[1  Pet.  ii.  5].  This  passage,  however,  mani- 
festly applies  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faith- 
ful. In  Episcopal  language,  the  word^pri^" 
designates  the  second  order  in  the  CAistiao 
ministry.  The  use  of  ^e  word  in  tLr 
Prayer  Book  was  objected  to  at  the  ^voy 
Conference  in  1662  by  the  Presbyterians,  who 
requested  that  "as  the  word  *  minister,*  and  n<>t 
'  priest*  or  '  curate,'  is  used  in  the  abeohition. 
and  in  divers  other  places,  it  may  throngbouc 
the  whole  book  be  so  used  instead  of  thtr^ 
two  words.'*  To  which  the  Episcopal  oommi.«- 
sioners  repUed  that  "  it  is  not  reaaooahle  th? 
word  'minister*  should  be  only  naed  in  thr 
Liturgy.  For  since  some  parts  of  the  Litarg>- 
may  be  performed  by  a  deacon,  and  otbei^ 
such  as  absolution  and  consecration,  by  oc>n<> 
under  the  order  of  a  priest,  it  is  fit  that  toa^ 
such  word  as  'priest'  should  be  iiaed  for  thust 
offices,  and  not  *  minister,*  which  signifies,  hi 
large,  every  one  that  ministers  in  that  hulr 
office  of  what  order  soever  he  be.**  Th? 
Church  of  England  in  her  '<  Office  of  la- 
stitution  **  witnesses  to  the  existence  of 
**  sacerdotal  functions :  '*  these  are  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice,  of  pndse,  and  thanksgirinir  in 
the  Eucharist ;  '*  the  declaring  and  pronoone- 
ing  the  absolution  and  remission  of  sins; "  the 
blessing  of  the  people  in  God*8  i 


Priestley,  Joseph,  an  eminent  Tnit' 
arian  writer,  the  son  of  Jonas  Priestley, 
a  cloth-dresser  at  Birstal  Fieldhead,  n&a 
Leeds,  was  bom  at  Fieldhead  on  Hani 
13th,  1733.  His  mother  dying  when  he  was 
six,  ho  was  adopted  by  his  aunt,  who  put 
him  to  a  free  grammar  school,  where  be 
learnt  Latin  and  Greek,  and  during  his  lara* 
tion  taught  himself  Hebrew,  Cfaaldee,  cU- 
He  was  intended  for  the  ministry,  but  va» 
for  a  time  obUged  to  give  up  study  go  accoast 
of  ill-health,  and  was  engaged  in  mercanti!^ 
pursuits.  However,  in  1752,  becwniw 
stronger,  he  entered  a  Dissenting  academy  at 
Daventry.  His  father  and  aunt  were  Oil- 
vinists,  but  Priestley  had  many  discossioDJ 
on  the  subject,  and  was  himself  inclined  t«< 
Arminianism,  though  he  declares  he  then  "br 
no  means  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trioit}* 
or  of  the  Atonement*' 

On  quitting  the  academy  in  17o6heb9caB« 
minister  at  Needham  Market,  in  Suffoll^, 
went  thence  to  Nantwich  in  Cheshire  in  175S, 
and  in  1761  was  Professor  of  Laagrug* 
and  Belles-Lettres  at  the  Dissenting  scademv 
of  Warrington.  He  became  very  fsmoas  /or 
his  scientific  works,  and  was  made  a  memher 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  Doctor  of  IawsI? 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1767  1>« 
became  minister  at  Biillhill,  near  Leeds,  m 
in  1773  librarian  and  literary  companion  to 
Lord  Shelbum,  on  leaving  whom  he  preadit'J 
to  a  congregation  at  Birmingham.    ^1u^ 
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here  he  wrote  a  reply  to  Burke,  Rejiectiont  on 
the  FreHeh  Revolution^  for  which  he  was  made 
a  citi26xi  of  the  Frendi  Republic.  This  bo 
ringere<i  Ills  fellow-citizens  that  a  mob  broke 
into  liis  House  and  destroyed  all  its  contents. 
In  1791  lie  removed  to  Hackney,  but  did  not 
remain  long,  being  very  unpopular  on  account 
of  his  opinions.  He  sailed  for  America  in 
1794,  and  died  at  Northumberland  in  Penn- 
sylvanm,  Feb.  6th,  1804. 

Dr.  Priestley  is  mostly  noted  for  his  dis- 
coTeries  in  chemistry,  etc. ;  but  he  also  wrote 
m%ny  thcM>logical  works,  as  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Rem%»$ion,  which  shows  that  the  Death 
of  Christ  is  no  proper  Saerifee  nor  Satisfaction 
for  Sin,  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever y 
%nd   otKer  works   containing   criticisms    of 
Uunie*8    doctrines.    This   led  to  his  being 
callod  in  England  an  atheist,  to  refute  which 
ho  wrote  Disquisition  Relating  to  Matter  and 
Spirit,  in  which  he  argues  that  our  hopes  of 
resurrection  must  rest  solely  on  the  truth  of 
the   Christian  revelation,  and  have  no  foun- 
dation   in    science ;     History    of   the   Early 
Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which  led  to 
a  controversy  between  him  and  Dr.  Horsley, 
Priestley  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  Neces- 
sity, Materialism,  and  Unitarianism. 

Pzimate. — A  title  formerly  given  to  all 
metropolitans  in  the  Western  Church,  but 
afterwards  confined  to  those  of  the  more  im- 
portant cities,  or  those  who  gained  the  title 
by  request  from  the  See  of  Ptome.  The  Pri- 
mate of  the  West  corresponded  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  the  East.  He  was  authorised  to  hold 
ecclesiastical  synods,  to  confirm  bishops,  and 
to  perform  the'  most  honourable  functions  in 
the  Church,  such  as  the  consecration  of  the 
sovereign.  These  privileges  were  first  granted 
by  Rome  to  the  bishops  of  Thessalonica.  In 
Roman  Catholic  countries  the  title  has  become 
little  more  than  a  name,  as  the  Pope  has  re- 
samod  the  rights  granted  to  primates.  Such 
nominal  primates  are  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  of  Spain;  Bourges  and  Lyons,  of 
France;  Pisa,  of  Italy,  and  others.  The* 
Archbii^op  of  York  is  primate  of  England, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  primate  of 
all  England ;  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin  primates  of  Ireland ;  and  St.  Andrew^s, 
o{  Scotland. 

Prime.    [Canonical  Hours.] 

Primer  or  Prymer.— A  manual  of 
private  devotion  and  elementary  religious 
instruction.  The  Primer,  in  its  earliest  form, 
containing  the  Creed,  Lord^s  Prayer,  and 
Ten  Commandments,  was  probably  in  use  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  In  course  of  time 
prayers  and  offices  were  added,  and  it  seems 
clear  that  for  two  centuries,  at  least,  before 
the  Reformation  "  The  Primer "  was  the 
lK)ok  of  devotion  authorised  by  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  use  of  the  laity.  It  was 
usually  in  English,  but   sometimes   partly 


Latin  and  partly  English.  The  following  is 
a  table  of  the  contents  of  one  of  a  date  about 
1400  :— 

Matins  and  the  Hours  of  Our  Lady. 

Evensong  and  Compline. 

The  vii.  penitential  Psalms  [vL,  zxxii.,  zxzviii., 

IL,  oil.,  cxxx.,  cxliii.]- 
The  XT.  Psalms  [Songs  of  Degrees.    Psalms  czx. 

—cxxxiv.). 
The  Litany. 
Placebo  [the  Vespers   for  the   dead,  beginning 

Placebo  Dymino]. 
Dirge  [the  Office  for  the  Dead,  beginning  with  the 

anthem  Dirige  in  oon«p«ct  ti   luo  viam  m«a?n, 

Psalm  V.  8). 
The  Psalms  of  commendation  [Psalm  cxiz.] 
Pater  Noster. 
Ave  Maria. 
Creed. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 
The  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  several  books 
of  devotion  were  published  under  .this  title, 
but  lacking  authority.  Such  was  Mar- 
shalVs  Frimer^  published  in  1630,  which 
omitted  the  Litany,  on  account  of  the  invoca- 
tions of  saints  contained  therein.  The  Litany 
was  inserted  in  a  second  edition  [1635],  but  a 
warning  against  the  invocations  was  added. 
In  1539,  Hilsey,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, published  another,  "  at  the  command- 
ment of  the  right  honourable  Lord  Thomas 
CrumweU.**  Hilsey*s  Primer  contains  "the 
bidding  of  the  beads,"  on  which  our  "  bidding 
prayer  "  [See  Canon  LV.]  is  f oimded,  and  re- 
tains the  prayers  for  the  dead,  but  omits  most 
of  the  invocations  of  saints  from  the  Litany. 

In  1545,  Henry  VIII.  authorised  the  issue 
of  what  is  called  Xing  Henry*s  Primer j  "  sot 
forth  by  the  King*s  Majesty  and  his  clergy, 
to  be  taught,  learned,  and  read;  and  none 
other  to  be  used  throughout  all  his  dominions." 
It  contained : — 

The  Ealendar. 

The  King's  Highness'  I^jonctioD. 

The  Prayer  of  Oar  Lord. 

The  Salntation  of  the  Angel. 

The  Creed  or  Articles  of  the  Faith. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 

Certain  Grace*. 

The  Canonical  Hours. 

The  seven  Psalms. 

The  Litany. 

The  Dirge. 

The  Commendations. 

The  Psalms  of  the  Passion  [xzii.,  hdz.,  Ixzzviiit 

ii..  and  lix.] 
The  Passion  of  Onr  Lord. 
Certain  godly  prayers  for  sundry  pnrposes. 

This  was  several  times  reprinted  and  re- 
vised by  the  Bishops.  The  edition  of  1649 
omitted  the  remaining  invocations  of  saints 
from  the  Litany;  that  of  1551  expunged  the 
"Hail  Mary"  and  other  passages.  To  the 
editions  of  1652  and  1559  the  Catechism,  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  was  added. 
In  1560  a  Latin  version  of  the  Primer,  called 
the  Horarium,  was  issued. 

Princeites. — Followers  of  Henry  James 
Prince,  an  Evangelical  clergyman  [b»  1811], 
who  established  the  sect  about  1840,  declaring 
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that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  own  person,  had 
established  it  by  a  new  dispensation  to  super- 
sede that  of  Christ.  Prince  studied  at  Lam- 
peter College,  where  he  organised  a  small 
Dody  of  students,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Lampeter  Brethren,*'  to  meet  together  for 
prayer  and  the  study  of  the  IScriptures, 
especially  the  Song  of  Solomon.  He  next 
became  curate  at  a  village  near  Bridgewater, 
where  he  converted  the  rector  and  some  other 
persons  to  a  belief  in  his  mission,  and  created 
such  an  uproar  that  his  licence  was  with- 
drawn, and  he  removed  to  a  curacy  in  Suffolk, 
with  the  same  result.  In  1842  the  Lampeter 
brethren  met  together  at  Swansea  to  discuss 
their  plan  of  action ;  Prince,  as  "  the  Holy 
Ghost  personified,"  was  acknowledged  as  their 
leader,  and  a  temporary  community,  called 
the  "Agapemone,  or  Abode  of  Love,"  was 
established  at  Weymouth.  A  great  number 
of  rich  ladies  iomed  the  sect,  and  Prince 
became  possessea  of  great  wealth,  with  which 
he  enlarged  the  institution  at  Weymouth, 
and  he  and  his  friends  settled  there  to  live  in 
luxury.  Adopting  the  principles  of  the 
American  Perfectionists,  the  Princeites  de- 
clared there  was  no  need  for  prayer,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  enjoyment,  without 
seeking  to  gain  fresh  converts.  As  in  other 
similar  cases,  there  have  been  very  gross 
scandals  in  relation  to  Princess  moral  con- 
duct, the  more  revolting  as  connected  with 
certain  blasphemous  pi^etensions  which  can 
only  be  barely  alluded  to  here. 

Prior. — The  superior  of  certain  convents 
of  monks,  second  only  in  rank  to  the  abbot, 
and  holding  a  position  very  similar  to  our 
deans.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense 
seems  only  to  date  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  older  term  being  prapo«itus  or  "  pro- 
vost." Monasteries  attached  to  a  cathedral 
were  ruled  by  a  prior,  as  the  abbot  was  in  all 
such  cases  the  bishop  himself ;  and  the  alien 
priories  were  so  called  because  they  were 
under  the  abbot  of  some  large  monastery,  the 
prior  actine  as  his  lieutenant.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  priors — the  priores  clau9trale$^  who 
were  subordinate  to  the  abbots,  or  acted  as 
their  substitutes ;  and  the  priorea  eonventwUes, 
who  were  masters  in  their  own  monasteries, 
and  had  under  them  other  '*  officials,"  such  as 
"chief  dean,**  "cellarer,"  etc.  There  were 
also  claustral  and  conventual  prioresses. 

PriBca. — A  Boman  virgin,  whose  mar- 
tyrdom is  commemorated  on  January  18th. 
She  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  [about 
A.D.  2701  The  story  is  that  she  was  exposed 
to  .the  uons  in  the  amphitheatre,  but  the 
animals  refused  to  harm  her,  and  crouched  at 
her  feet  instead.  She  was  finally  beheaded, 
and  an  eagle  came  and  watched  her  body 
until  it  was  buried. 

Pruieniian,  an  heredarch  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  a  Spaniard  of    good  family, 


considerable  wealth,  and  great  eloqufnc^  utd 
learning.  Numerous  heresies,  indndrnf 
Gnosticism,  Manichaeism,  Arianism,  and  Sa- 
bellianism,  contributed  to  form  his  sy^m, 
and  he  was  also  addicted  to  the  practice  <i 
astrology  and  magic.  His  principles  wext 
ascetic,  and  he  has  been  falsely  charged  with 
secretly  encouraging  impurity.  He  allowrti 
his  followers  to  use  deceit  to  conceal  their 
opinions,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing Catholic  services,  and  receiving,  but  not 
consuming,  the  consecrated  elements.  They 
held  that  Christ  was  not  a  real  man,  bat  had 
only  assumed  the  appearance  of  one.  They 
fasted  on  Sundays  and  Christmas  Day.  Wo- 
men were  allowed  to  officiate  in  their  sernce. 
The  system  was  mainly  built  on  some  apo- 
cryphal books,  but  Priscillian  reoognieed  the 
complete  canon  of  Scripture,  altered  and  ex- 
plained to  support  his  views. 

Priscillianism  gained  many  oonverte,  espe- 
cially of  the  weaker  sex.  About  a-d.  37S 
a  provincial  Council  was  held  at  &angt«i« 
at  which  the  heresy  was  condemned.  Pris- 
cillian, however,  found  supporters  in  the 
Bishops  Salvianus  and  Jnstantius,  and  Hy- 
ginus  of  Cordova,  who,  wishing  to  coDvert 
the  heretics,  was  consecrated  Biabop  ^d 
Avila ;  but  by  the  influence  of  the  orthoQox 
party  these  were  banished  from  Spain  with 
the  heresiarch.  After  a  time  they  ivtonidd, 
and,  by  means  of  bribery,  procured  their 
restoration  to  their  Sees  and  the  bsnish- 
ment  of  Ithacius  and  Idadus,  their  chief 
opponents.  But  after  the  murder  of  Gratisn, 
Ithacius  succeeded  in  persuading  the  nsuiper 
Maximus  to  call  a  Council  at  Bordeaux  [A.n. 
384],  which  condemned  the  heresy.  Pnsdl- 
lian  appealed  to  Maximus,  but  after  a  fonzial 
trial  judgment  was  pronounced  against  him, 
and,  in  roite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Tours,  he  was  put  to  death,  with  six 
of  his  companions,  by  beheading  [a.d.  3851. 
The  heresy  did  not  disappear  with  the  deatn 
of  its  founder.  His  followers  flourished,  in 
spite  of  their  further  condemnation  at  the 
Synod  of  Toledo  [in  400;j,  till  the  sixth  century, 
when  they  began  to  diminish,  and  iwdved 
their  death-blow  at  the  Synod  of  Braga  in  56S. 

Private  Baptism.— The  present  PttTcr 
Book  allows  private  baptism  only  when  there 
is  some  "great  cause  and  necessity,"  and 
does  not  provide  for  its  administratioa  br 
any  but  a  "  lawful  minister."  The  medijp«l 
Offices,  however,  provided  for  the  piintd 
administration  of  die  Sacnment  by  laymen, 
by  rubrics  of  which  the  substance  wt«  n> 
tained  in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  1649.  as 
follows : — 

*<  The  pastors  and  curates  shall  oft  admomiii 
the  people  that  they  defer  not  the  baptism  d 
infants  any  longer  than  the  Sunday  or  othef 
holy  day  next  after  the  child  be  bOTn,  nnkss 
upon  a  great  and  reasonable  cause  dedaxed  to 
the  curate,  and  by  him  approved. 
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**  And  also  they  shall  warn  them  that,  with- 
out great  cause  and  necessity,  they  baptise 
not  their  children  at  home  in  their  houses ; 
and  mrhen  great  need  shall  compel  them  so  to 
do,  that  then  they  minister  it  in  this 
fashion : — 

**  First,  let  them  that  bo  present  call  upon 
God  for  his  grace,  and  say  the  Lord*s  Prayer, 
if  the  time  will  suffer.  And  then  one  of 
them  shall  name  the  child,  and  dip  him  in 
the  water,  or  pour  water  upon  him,  saying 
these  words :  *  N.,  I  baptise  thee,'  etc." 

Bat  lay  baptism  was  regarded  with  dis- 
favour among  the  clergy,  and  in  1576  a  canon 
was  passed  by  Convocation,  forbidding  lay- 
men *'to  intermeddle  with  the  ministering 
of  haptiam  privately."  Elizabeth,  however, 
ref  usin^  to  sanction  this,  the  rubrics  remained 
unaltered  till  1604.  In  that  year  they  were 
altered  so  as  to  exclude  any  hint  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  rite  by  laics.  There  still 
remained  considerable  freedom  as  to  the 
prayers  to  be  used,  but  this  was  removed  in 
1661  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  which  in 
the  present  rubric  follow  the  phrase,  **  And 
aay  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Privilege. — An  enactment  in  the  Eoman 
Church,  granting  some  special  benefit  against 
or  without  the  law;  it  differs  from  a  dis- 
pensation in  that  it  legalises  many  acts 
done  in  pursuance  of  it,  whereas  a  dispensa- 
tion refers  to  a  single  act.  Privileges  are 
against  the  law  when  the  duty  of  paying 
tithes  or  of  submitting  to  the  ordinary  is 
remitted,  and  outside  the  law  in  the  cases  of 
authorising  acts  allowable  only  in  certain 
cases,  as  in  dispensing,  absolving,  etc. 

Probabilism. — The  theory  that  in  all 
matters  where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
right  course  of  action,  there  is  no  sin  as  long 
as  the  probable  course  is  taken.  There  are 
some  glimpses  of  probabilism  in  the  works 
of  some  of  the  early  Greek  Fathers,  but  the 
doctrine  did  not  assume  any  importance  till 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  adopted 
by  Medina,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  and  in  the 
following  century  was  held  by  many  of  the 
Jesuits.  It  soon  divided  into  four  classes  : — 
Frobabilitn  aimpUy  that  is,  the  doctrine  that 
it  is  lawful  to  act  upon  any  probable  opinion, 
however  slight  its  probability;  .Mqui-probO' 
bUigm,  which  declares  that  an  opinion  may  be 
acted  upon  if  it  is  equally  probable  with 
another;  Frobabilioritm^  in  which  only  the 
more  probable  opinion  may  be  acted  upon ;  and 
Tertioriemy  which  requires  that  the  more  safe 
opinion  shall  be  followed,  even  if  it  be  the 
less  probable.  The  first  Jesuit  to  adopt 
probabiHsm  was  Gabriel  Yasquez.  It  was 
further  developed  by  Escobar,  Coninch,  Hur- 
tado  de  Mendoza,  and  Henriquez.  There 
were  very  many  who  were  hostile  to  the  doc- 
trines, especially  in  France,  the  most  famous 
being  among  the  Jansenists.  It  was  first 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  the  Sorbonne 


in  16*20,  and  it  was  afterwards  condemned  by 
several  of  the  Popes,  notably  by  Innocent 
XI.  In  the  last  century  probabiliorism  was 
the  more  popular  doctrine,  but  in  the  present 
century  that  theory  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  probabilism  is  the  only  existent  theor}% 
The  greatest  modem  probabilist  writer  has 
been  St.  Liguori  [q.v.J. 

Processional  Banner.— A  banner  car- 
ried in  processions  (e.g.  on  Hogation  Days). 
Usually  embroidered  with  some  sacred  emblem 
or  picture. 

Processionale. — A  book  of  services  for 
use  in  processions. 

Procession  of  the  Koly  Ghost.— 

The  doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  important  as  distinguishing 
His  personality  from  that  of  the  Son,  who 
is  Begotten.  The  Council  of  Constantinople, 
in  extending  the  Nicene  Creed  to  meet 
the  Macedonian  heresy,  asserted  it  in  our 
Lord's  own  words  from  John  xv.  26 :  "I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  Life;  who  proeeedeth  from  the 
Father,^^  thus  expressing  the  belief  of  the 
universal  Church.  But  though  there  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  Church  as  to  the  fact, 
there  afterwards  arose  a  serious  controversy 
as  to  the  manner  of  this  procession.  The 
Western  Church  generally  held  what  is  called 
the  doctrine  of  &e  Double  Procession,  viz. 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proeeedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  phrase  "  and  the 
Son  '*  soon  found  its  way  into  copies  of  the 
Creed.  The  addition  is  first  heara  of  at  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  689,  at  which  was 
recited  a  Latin  version  of  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  Creed,  containing  the  words  et  Jllio. 
The  records  of  the  Council  make  no  mention 
of  any  discussion  or  dissension  on  the  point, 
and  it  seems  that  those  present  were  ignorant 
that  any  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
original  Creed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  form  of  the  Creed  was  already  widely 
current  in  the  West.  Nor  does  it  seem  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession  was 
yet  denied  by  the  Eastern  Church,  for  wo 
find  it  asserted  without  discussion  at  the 
English  synod  of  Hatfield  [a.d.  680],  pre- 
side over  by  Archbishop  Theodore,  who 
had  lately  come  from  Tarsus.  But  in 
the  eighth  century  we  hear  of  disputes 
on  the  subject  at  the  Council  of  GentiUy, 
where  the  envoys  of  Constantino  Copronymus 
reproached  the  \Vestem  Church  with  adding 
to  the  primitive  Creed,  and  again  at  the  Council 
of  Fnuli,  A.i>.  796,  where  the  "  Filioque " 
clause  was  defended  as  being  an  explanation, 
not  an  addition.  About  this  time  Charlemagne 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Pope 
Hadrian,  remonstrating  with  him  for  approving: 
a  version  of  the  Creed  put  forth  by  Sarasius 
of  Constantinople,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
**  The  Holy  Ghost  proeeedeth  from  the  Fftther 
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by  the  Son,'*  and  protesting  against  the  state- 
ment **  that  the  Holy  Ghost  procoedeth  not 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  according  to 
the  Faith  of  the  Nicene  Symbol,  but  from  the 
Father  by  the  Son." 

The  Pope,  in  his  answer,  defended  himself 
by  quoting  the  Fathers,  but,  strange  to  say, 
does  not  deny  that  the  words  "  and  the  Son  '* 
are  in  the  primitive  Nicene  Creed  appealed  to 
by  Charlemagne.  The  controversy  had  now 
assumed  serious  proportions,  and  in  809  a 
Council  was  convened  by  Charlemagne  at  Aix 
for  its  considenition.  A  complaint  was  here 
received  that  a  certain  monk  of  St.  Saba*s, 
named  John,  had  attacked  some  Latin  monks 
of  Mount  Olivet  on  account  of  this  doctrine, 
and  had  even  attempted  to  expel  them  forcibly 
from  the  place.  The  Council  condemned 
John's  action,  and  approved  the  Filioque 
clause.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  was  for- 
warded to  Pope  Leo,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  confii-m  the  decision;  but  he,  while 
agreeing  with  the  doctrine,  condemned  its 
insertion  into  the  Creed  as  unauthorised,  and 
caused  two  silver  tablets  to  be  set  up  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  engraved  with  the 
original  form  of  the  Creed  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
addition  was  received  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  well  as  by  the  other 
Western  Churches.  The  disputes  on  this 
subject  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
West  seem  now  to  have  ceased  lor  a  time,  but 
they  were  revived  at  a  later  period ;  and 
these,  increased  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  led  in 
1 064  to  the  schism  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Church  which  continues  to  this  day. 

Processions. — Ecclesiastical  processions 
are  of  early  origin  in  the  Church,  being  heard 
of  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus  [a.d.  264].  They  were  introduced 
into  Constantinople  by  Chrysostom  [a.d.  398]. 
The  Church  historian,  Socrates,  relates  that 
the  Arians,  being  forbidden  to  use  any 
churches  in  the  city,  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  about  the  porches,  and  march  to 
their  meeting-houses  without  the  walls,  sing- 
ing anthems  on  the  way.  To  counteract 
their  influence,  Chrysostom  established  pro- 
cessions of  the  orthodox,  in  which  clergy  and 
people  perambulated  the  city  singing  hymns, 
and  carrj'ing  large  silver  crosses  and  lighted 
wax  tapers.  By  the  fifth  century,  processions 
had  come  into  general  use  in  the  Church.  In 
467,  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  earthquake,  instituted  pro- 
cessions to  be  held  annually  in  Ascension  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  imploring  God's  grace  and 
protection.  The  observance  of  these  Rogation 
days  became  general.  In  England  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Gangd<rg€u  ("procession 
days"),  and  the  perambulations  of  parishes 
then  performed  still  survive  in  the  custom  of 
"beating  the  bounds/'    The  joyful  hymns 


and  anthems,  first  sung  in  processions,  'w&t 
early  replaced  by  solemn  Litanies.  'SiAt- 
worthy  amongst  these  is  the  Litania  S^m 
of  Gregfory  the  Great,  or  the  Great  litany  of 
St.  Clark's  Day,  which  provides  for  seven 
processions  setting  out  from  different  startia^ 
places  and  meeting  at  a  central  church  for  a 
solemn  service.  It  was  from  this  Litaov  that 
the  anthem,  chanted  by  Augustine  and  lii^ 
monks  on  entering  Canterbury-,  was  derived. 
According  to  Scriptural  and  ancient  osa^ 
the  procession  was  a  distinct  serrioe  in  it«:-ll 
and  not,  as  now,  a  mere  adjunct  to  some  othtj 
service. 

Procopins. — Successor  to  Ziska  as  leader 
of  the  Biussites.      Procopius   was   bom   of 
noble  though  poor  family.     He  bad  rich  asd 
influential  friends,  however,  through  whc^se 
means  he  received  a  good  education,  and  wa-* 
able  to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  Heenternl 
the  Church ;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  qoarrfi 
between  his  country,  Bohemia,  and  G^'nxiasy. 
he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
struggle,  and  took  command  under  Ziska.  the 
leader  of  the  Hussites.    After  the  death  of 
Ziska,  their  opponents  phinned  a  TigorcaS 
attack,  thinking  that  as  Uie  Hu^tes  luui  k»t 
their  leader  they  would  be  easily  conqueitd. 
They  found  out  their  mistake,  however,  en 
the  field  of  Aussig  [June  15th,  1426],  wheit' 
Procopius,  with  a  small  army,  utterly  defeated 
the  Germans.    After  this  biittle  the  Husi'.es 
were  joined  by  many  of  their  Roman  Cathfl it 
countrymen,  and  with  their  aid  Procopius 
defeated  an    army  led  by  those  Elcctore  of 
the  Empire  who  bad  taken  up  the  cause  in 
consequence  of  a  crusade   preached  ag&iitft 
the  Reformers  of  Bohemia  by  Pope  If artm  in 
the  year  1427.     In  1429  Procopius  called  to- 
gether a  Diet  at  I^guc  to  ask  pennisnoo 
to  go  to  Vienna  and  plead  before  the  Emperor 
personally  the  wrongs  under  which  the  Bohe- 
mians were  suffering.    He  demanded  of  Sigi^ 
mund  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  cosi- 
munion  in  both  kinds,  and  an  arrangement  -mitJ^ 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  property.    His  joumt-y 
was  ineffectual,  and  the  same  year  he  mtnhei 
into  Giermany  at  the  head  of  80.000  men,  and 
returned  home  victorious.     By  this  time  the 
terror  of  their  arms  had  spread  throughoct 
Europe,  and  Pope  EugeniusIV,  wasprevaikd 
upon  in  1 439  to  preach  another  crusade,  and 
to  offer  all  sorts  of  indulgences  and  ides* 
from  penances  to  all  who  should  take  part  in 
the  expedition,  and  the  result  was  an  simy  of 
1 30,000  men.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  littk 
army    under    Pro<x)pius     would   have  b«T 
crushed  by  such  overwhelming  numbers  h*d 
it  not  been  that,  when  the  armies  met  at 
Rcisenberg  on  Aug.  14th,  1431,  a  suddeo  sod 
most  unaccountable  panic  seized  the  invsdinf 
army,  who  to  a  man  turned  and  fled  with<uil 
striking  a  blow.     But  this  marvellous  sncccfs 
was  not  destined  to  last  long.     A  qwml 
broke  out  between  two  sects  of  the  Ghorcfa  i& 
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Bohemia,  which  resulted  in  civil  war,  and  in 
the  first  battle,  fought  at  Lipan  in  1434,  Pro- 
copius  was  killed.  Without  him  the  army 
could  make  no  stand,  and  with  him  to  a  great 
extent  died  the  energy  and  vitality  which  had 
stood  tlie  Bohemians  in  such  good  stead. 

y roc  urations. — ^This  was  the  name  in 
the  Middle  Ages  for  banquets  which  at  stated 
times  ^were  provided  by  the  vassals  for  their 
lords,  and  also  by  the  mcumbents  of  parishes 
for  their  bishops  and  archdeacons  at  the  time 
of  visitation.  It  afterwards  became  the  custom 
to  give  a  sum  ol  money  instead,  and  under  the 
name  of  '*  Procurations "  they  are  still  asked 
from  the  clergy. 

ProdioiLi. — ^A  heretic  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  founded  the  sect  of  Prodidans,  and 
held  doctrines  similar  to  those  of  the  Anti- 
nomian  Gnostics.  They  declared  that,  being 
the  sons  of  Gk^d,  they  were  exempt  from 
government  by  law ;  for  the  same  reason  they 
would  not  keep  the  Sabbath,  nor  submit  them- 
9elv«3S  to  the  external  ordinances  of  religion. 
They  ptrofessed  to  be  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster. 

Propagttnda. — ^A  committee  of  cardinals 
and  others  at  Bome  established  by  Gregory 
XV.  in  1622,  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
It  meets  weekly  imder  the  presidency  of  the 
Pope,  and  deals  with  such  matters  as  the 
mission  and  support  of  missionaries,  the  pub- 
hcution  of  religous  books,  and  the  assistance 
of  converts.  The  full  title  is  Collegium  de 
Propa^amU  Fide. 

ProMgatioii  of  the  Gospel*  Society 
FOR. — ^This  Society  was  foundecl  bv  Arch- 
bishop Tenison  in  1701,  the  objects  being  to 
(-are  for  the  emigrants  and  colonists  from  our 
t^ho^ee,  and  to  evangelise  the  heathen.  When 
it  was  first  started  there  were  probably  not 
twenty  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  foreign  parts,  while  now  in  the  countries 
in  which  the  Society  labours  there  are  147 
bishops,  nearly  7,000  clergy,  and  about 
3,000,000  members  of  the  communion.  The 
President  is  always  the  Archbishop  of  Osnter- 
bury ;  and  the  bishops  of  England,  Ireland, 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as 
the  colonial  and  missionary  bishops  in  com- 
munion with  the  English  Church,  are  vice- 
presidents.  In  1885  the  receipts  amounted  to 
£171,257  86L  lOd..  and  the  payments  to 
£164,597  8s.  7d.    [Missions.] 

Pyoper  ZieiWOIUI.— Special  lessons  to 
be  read  on  certain  holy  days,  instead  of  those 
appointed  in  the  Lectionary  for  the  day  of  the 
month. 

Proper  Prefikces.    [PasFACBs.] 

Proper  Pealme.— Special  psalms  ap- 
pointea  f or  certain  holy  days,  instead  of  the 
regular  psalms  for  the  day  of  the  month. 
They  are  provided  for  Christmas  Day,  Ash 
Wednesday,  Clood  Friday,  Easter  Day,  Asoen- 
tion  D^jf  and  Whitsunday. 


lecy      [Grr.    pro,     and     phasit, 
|. — The  prefix  pro  has  the  three- 


Prophecs 

"  speech^' J.— T      ^ 

fold  meanmg  of  '*  beforehand,"  "  in  public," 
"  in  behalf  of."  But  in  its  original  meaning 
the  second  and  third  are  ike  most  im- 
portant, and  the  word  "prophet"  expresses 
the  same  idea  as  the  Hebrew  nabi,  '*forth- 
teller,"  rather  than  "foreteller,"  and  in  a 
yet  deeper  sense  expounder  and  interpreter 
of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Will.  This  is 
the  ancient  and  Biblical  meaning  of  the 
term,  which  includes  all  who  are  called 
prophets  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
There  is  no  direct  mention  of  a  prophet  in 
the  early  Patriarchal  age.  The  name  is, 
indeed,  given  to  Abraham,  but  he  utters  no 
prophecies,  and  the  predictions  and  prophecies 
which  are  made  to  him  are  never  so  called  in 
the  Bible.  But  Moses  receives  the  name  con- 
tinually, and  in  the  well-known  passage  in 
Deut.  zviii.  15-18  he  is  made  the  type  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets.  With  the  death  of 
Moses  the  gift  seems  to  have  fallen  into  abey- 
ance. Joshua  was  bifhly  indignant  when  he 
heard  of  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesying  in 
the  camp.  In  the  period  of  the  Judges  the 
(mly  prophecy  is  that  of  Deborah.  At  the 
close  of  that  period  the  office  of  Prophet  be- 
comes fixed  and  established.  Samuel  is  the 
true  founder  of  the  Prophet  order.  The  ex- 
pressions in  the  New  Testament,  "  until 
Samuel,  the  prophet,"  "Samuel  and  the 
ptrophets,"  exactly  express  his  position.  In  his 
time  we  first  read  of  the  "  companies  of  the  sons 
of  tiie  prophets,"  called,  in  modem  phrase- 
ology, tiie  '*  schools  of  the  prophets."  Under 
the  shadow  of  his  name  they  dwelt  as  within 
a  charmed  circle.  Their  influence  extended 
with  a  glow  of  inspiration  over  their  lawless 
age  of  change  and  confusion.  The  two  most 
remarkable  of  the  succeeding  age  were 
Nathan  and  David.  At  the  close  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  the  prophetic  order  became  a 
ruling  power  in  the  State.  Ahijah  ^'as  the 
medium  of  transferring  the  crown  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  Jeroboam.  From  hence- 
forth for  two  centuries,  though  glimpses  of 
them  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Judah,  the 
prophets  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Israel. 
The  great  prophetic  centres  were  all  within 
the  northern  kingdom  :  —  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
Carmel,  Jericho,  Ramah.  llie  prophets  of 
this  period  are  essentially  prophets  of  action. 
They  are  remarkable  not  for  what  they  taid 
but  for  what  they  did,  not  because  they  created 
but  because  they  destroyed.  Of  this  class 
Elijah  is  the  great  representative.  He  at- 
tained a  place  equal  to  those  of  Moses  and 
Samuel  in  the  «tT>nRla  of  his  country.  He 
threw  a  new  halo  aroimd  the  whole  order. 
He  prepared  the  way  for  the  succession  of 
prophets  who  come  before  us  within  the  next 
hundred  years.  He  was  the  one  who  lingered 
longest  in  the  affections  and  the  expectations 
of  &B  countrymen.  Others  who  bore  a  more 
or  less  prominent  part  in  this  period  were 
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Iddo,  Jehu,   Obadiah,  and,   chiefest  of  all, 
EHjskh's  immediate  successor,  Elisha. 

The  next  period  is  that  of  written  prophe- 
cies, represented  by  Amo6,  Hosea^  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  learned  critics,  the  unknown 
prophet  whose  writings  are  contained  in 
Ze<^ariah  ix.-xi.,  ziii.  7-9.  These  are  the 
prophets  of  the  northern  kingdom;  while 
in  the  southern  kingdom  we  have 
Isaiah  i.  -  xxxiz.,  Micah,  Joel,  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  critics  we  have 
before  referred  to,  the  unknown  prophet 
who  has,  like  the  one  just  mentioned, 
been  incorporated  in  the  works  of  Zecharlah, 
and  whose  writings  are  contained  in 
chapters  xii.,  xiii.  1-6,  and  xiv.  There  are 
also  two  prophets  especially  connected  with 
the  Captivity — Ezekiel  and  the  evangelical 
prophet  called  by  the  greatest  German 
Mebraists,  followed  by  Dean  Stanley  and 
others,  the  <* Second  Isaiah"  or  ''the  Great 
Unknown,"  whose  writings  are  joined  on  to 
those  of  his  great  predecessor  and  namesake 
in  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  In  the  period  following 
the  Captivity  are  Haggai,  Zechariah,  the  un- 
known messenger  called  Malachi,  and,  if  we 
accept  the  late  date  assigned  by  some  of  the 
modem  critics,  the  Book  of  BanieL  The 
only  prophet  whose  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  certainty  is  Jonah.  An  early 
Jewish  tradition  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath.  Others  place  him  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  U. ;  while  many 
eminent  critics  think  the  book  was  not  put 
together  in  its  present  form  till  long  after  the 
Captivity.  It  does  not  profess  to  have  been 
written  by  Jonah,  nor  does  it  deal  with  the 
history  of  '*  the  chosen  people." 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  order ; 
we  proceed  to  consider  its  leading  character- 
istics as  an  institution,  and  the  character  of 
the  prophetic  teaching. 

We  have  said  that  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  the  prophets  were  ti^e  messengers 
and  expounders  of  the  Divine  WiU.  Ijhey 
were  usually  called  to  their  office  through 
visions,  such  as  those  of  the  Burning  Bush  to 
Moses,  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  Isaiah,  ol  the 
Wheels  to  EzekieL  But  their  ordinary  teach- 
ing was  conveyed  through  the  medLum  of 
their  own  thoughts,  coloured  by  the  droum- 
stances  in  which  they  lived,  and  illustrated  by 
the  images  of  their  every-day  life.  They 
were  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  community, 
from  every  station  of  life.  David  the  king, 
Amoe  the  herdsman,  are  instances  to  show 
the  freedom  of  the  order  from  any  given 
cirole  of  society.  They  were  historians  and 
biographers,  though  most  of  their  work  in 
this  department  is  lost.  The  lives  of  David  by 
Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan ;  the  Uves  of  Jero- 
boam and  Kehoboam  by  Iddo  and  Shemaiah ; 
the  acts  of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  by  Isaiah — 
unless  we  conceive  Isaiah  xxxvi.-xxxix.  to 
form  a  part  of  the  latter  work — ^have   all 


perished.    It  is,  however,  certain  that,  hew. 
ever  composite  ilieir  parts  may  be,  tbe  Boob 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  the  work  of  one  or 
more  of  the  prophets.      Another  important 
feature  is  to  be  found  in  their  relatioa  to  the 
State.    They  were  statesmen ;  they  identified 
themselves  with  their  country  more  ^ban  anj 
other  class ;  they  laboured  to  iw^iTitain  the 
national  unity.    In  this  position,  Bomeiam^^ 
in  opposition  to,  sometimes    in   agnemeai 
with,  the  sovereign  of  the  time^  they  main- 
tained th^  true  reli^on.     They  dwelt  with 
nndeviating  emphasis  on  the  great  truths  of 
the  unity  and  the  spirituality  of  the  Lord ; 
on  the  supreme  importance  of  charity,  iiudce. 
goodness,  and  purity ;  and  on  the  usefesBQeaB 
of  the  Hitual, apart  frcnm  the  Moral,  Law.  Hkv 
were  constant,  vigilant  watchmen  after  every 
kind  of  abuse  and  crime,  and  the  fut  that 
they  lived  constantly  in  the  prasenoe  of  God 
gave  them  the  courage  to  aay  and  do  wiiat 
was  right  and  to  be  indifferent  to  huBjan 
praise  and  blame.    Another  reason  of  their 
mdependence    was    their    constant  lookiiig 
forwiard  to  the  future.    As  we  have  already 
said,  the  use  of  the  word  which  confine  their 
work  to  mere  prediction  is  not  in  aooorduice 
with  fact.    The  cases  of  prediction  of  wimavt 
details  fade  away  when  submitted  to  minnte 
examination,   so  that  some  critics  have  not 
hesitated  to  assert,   when   a  passage  in  a 
Prophet  coincides  vrith  historical  nanative, 
that  this  clearly  indicates  that  the  fut  cisie 
first.    This,  however,  is  certainly  an  exaggera- 
tion, and  though   we  may  giant  that  the 
prophets  of  Christianity  who  come  bdore  us 
m  the  Acts  of  the  Aportles  are  more  dedaren 
of  the  Divine  Will  than  predicten  of  the 
future,  prediction  is  certainly  a  part  of  thor 
function  ^e.g.  Acts  xi.  28 ;    zxi.  II].    The 
rationaJismg  school  of  German  divines  hsT? 
on  this  ground  maintained  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  was  not  written  until  the  tiaie  of 
Antioohus  Epiphanes,  and  is,  in  fact,  simply 
history  written  in  the  form  of  prophecy.  T^^ 
view  is  accepted  by  Dean  Stanley  in  his  Jnriti 
Church,    It  was  earnestly  controverted  by  Dr. 
Posey,  who  wrote  a  very  learned  tzcatise  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  oonuiMiiK 
accepted  date  of  Daniel  is  correct,  that  the 
book    was    written    during    tiie   C&ptirity, 
and  is,  in  truth,  prophetic  and  not  nam- 
tive.      Tet  it  may  be  fairly  assorted  th^t 
there  has  been  no'  diminution  in  the  rever- 
ence with  which,  even  by  the  most  **tet- 
handling ''  critics,  the  Hebrew  Prephete  an 
regarded.     Their  greatness  is  recogniged  bj 
these  critics  as  consisting  not  in  the  carioa» 
foretelling  of  future  events,  but  in  thor  us- 
erring  vision,  their  profound  and  adminblr' 
insight,  the  unflinching  boldness  and  sobiiffii 
force  with  which  they  said  that  the  greit 
unrighteous  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  oodd 
not  stand,  the  intense  fervour  with  which  they 
asserted  that  the  world's  salvation  lay  ia  » 
recourse    to  the  God  of   Israel    It  tf  hy 
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ooostantly  bearing  in  mind  that  the  piophecioB 
bave  two  sides — a  side  towards  their  naticm 
ttjid  its  history  at  the  moment,  and  a  side 
towards  the  future  of  all  mankind — and  that 
^without  the  historical  and  literary  substruc- 
tuie  the  full  religious  significance  of  the  Bible 
can  nerer  build  itself  up  in  our  minds,  that 
-me  shall  alone  be  able  fully  to  understand 
tliem. 

A  remarkable  illustration  will  be  found  in 
the  famous  prophecy  of  the  child  whose  name 
afaall  be  called  "Immanuel"  [Is.  vii.  14]. 
That  birth  was  to  be  a  sign  to  Ahaz  that  the 
confederacy  of  Bezin  and  Pekah  should  come 
to  nought.  It  would  certainly  seem  dear, 
therefore,  that  the  prophecy  had  a  fulfilment 
in  the  prophet's  own  time.  But  the  Evangelist 
declared  the  perfect  fulfilment  was  found  in 
Christ,  that  Me  is  the  very  **  Qod  with  us." 
Thia  is  but  one  example.  Such  passages  as 
Pfl.  zli.  9;  Zech.  xi.  12,  13 ;  Hoeea  zi.  1,  and 
a  multitude  of  others,  will  occur  to  the  reader, 
in  which  one  class  of  inteipreters  refuse  to 
aee  any  reference  to  our  Lord,  while  the 
extremes  on  the  other  side  intexpret  of  Him 
alone. 

The  right  method  of  regarding  the  oontro- 
Tersy  seems  to  be  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand, 
agunat  mere  fanciful  speculations,  which 
tend  not  to  edification,  but  to  profitless  ingen- 
uity ;  and  on  the  other,  to  weigh  well  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  prophetic  writing^.  "  The  mind," 
well  writes  Mr.  Maitland,  *'  is  irresistibly  led  on 
past  them  [the  circumstances  and  times  of  the 
writers]  to  search  for  some  wider,  completer 
fulfilment.  Each  lesser  application  may  poss- 
ibly be  true  as  fai  as  it  goes  ,*  each  ma v,  for 
aught  we  can  tell,  have  in  time  adorned,  and 
left  its  trace  in,  the  texture  of  the  marvellous 
strain.  But  surely  the  whole  soars  to  a 
loftier  place,  and  demands  grander  events  for 
its  full  and  final  signification.  In  a  word, 
nothing  short  of  the  great  Messianic  expecta- 
tion seems  at  all  adequate  to  satisfy  it ;  and 
of  Him  it  weaves  together  the  brighter  and 
the  more  sombre  elements,  the  rejection  and 
suffering  with  the  exaltation  and  the  glory, 
with  the  precision  and  a  fulness  that  could 
scarcely  have  been  sarpassed  if,  instead  of 
being  a  mysterious  foreshadowing,  it  had 
been  an  actual  history  of  the  *  cross  and 
passion,  the  precious  death  and  burial,  the 
gUmcns  resurrection  and  ascension,'  attri- 
buted by  Ghristians  to  the  Bedeemer  in  whom 
they  beueve." 

The  simplest  and  the  most  striking  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  body  of  Messianic  predic-' 
tions  is  that  they  are  t}'pical  rather  than 
direct,  that  God  so  ordered  the  course  of 
events  and  the  formation  of  individual 
Churches,  as  to  lead  men's  expectations  by 
a  series  of  steps  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
future,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  most 
unique  Character,  the  most  extraordinary 
Power,  the  ereatest  Name  that  has  ever  crossed 
the  stage  of  history.    When  in  the  Prophets 


we  are  carried  along  with  their  burning 
words,  we  are  admitted  not  by  any  fanciful 
straining  of  words,  or  by  any  doubtful 
application  of  minute  predictions,  but  by 
the  likeness  of  spirit  with  spirit,  to  their 
highest  and  most  universal  ap^cation.  We 
padually  learn  that  the  most  natural  mAftning 
IS  also  the  most  supernatural ;  that  while  not 
excluding  a  really  predictive  element,  it  is 
largely  through  the  likeness  of  situation  and 
feeling,  that  the  connection  of  the  words  of 
the  original  author  with  Christ  and  with  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  be  explained.  The 
Prophets  are  especially  prophetic  of  Christ, 
because  they  treat  of  those  truths  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  which  He  was  the  Great 
Revealer  and  Illuminator;  because  more 
than  any  other  characters  of  the  Sacred 
History  they  share  in  the  Divine  views 
respecting  life  and  death,  righteousness  and 
sin,  success  and  failure,  which  were  most 
fully  exemplified  in  Him ;  because  they  gave 
utterance  to  the  noblest  hopes  and  aspirations 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive,  and  which  find  their  first  and  only 
entire  fulfilment  in  the  life  and  death,  in  the 
teaching  and  the  revelation  of  the  Divinest 
and  Greatest  of  the  Prophets. 

Fropliemilgs.— A  name  given  to  meet- 
ings in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  object  of  which  was  instruction  and 
increase  of  spiritual  life  by  means  beyond 
those  providea  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church. 
They  were  gatherings,  sometimes  of  clergy, 
sometimes  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  A  moderator 
presided,  and  each  clergyman  present  delivered 
his  views  on  some  subject  settled  beforehand. 
They  are  first  mentioned  as  taking  place  at 
Northampton  in  1571,  and  became  extremely 
popular.  But  there  was  obviously  a  danger 
of  irregularity.  The  clergy  were  tempted  to 
frame  their  discourses  in  such  manner  as  to 
win  popularity  by  fiattering  the  prejudices  of 
their  lay  brethren,  and  to  become  oongrega- 
tionalists  rather  than  men  controlled  by  their 
bishops.  Before  long  Archbishop  Parker  took 
alarm  at  them,  and  when  they  reached 
Norwich,  the  head-quarters  in  those  days  of 
Nonconformity,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  com- 
manding him  to  stop  them.  Some  lay  Privy 
Councillors  wrote  a  counter-letter  begging  the 
Bishop  to  hold  his  ground ;  but  Parker  repeated 
his  command,  and  they  were  stopped.  Arch- 
bishop Grindal,  believing  that  the  Church  was 
greatly  lacking  in  efficient  preachers,  en- 
couraged the  prophesyings.  Queen  Elizabeth 
severely  rebuked  him,  and  commanded  him 
to  see  that  they  were  everywhere  stopped. 
The  Archbishop  replied  that  they  did  much 
good,  and  that  he  would  not  suppress  them. 
**  I  would  rather  offend  your  earthly  majesty 
than  the  heavenly  majesty  of  Gk)d."  And  he 
followed  this  by  remmding  the  Queen  that 
there  was  a  judgment  to  come  at  which  she 
must  henelf  appear.  She  immediately  convened 
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a  meeting  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
propofled  that  Grindal  should  be  deprived. 
With  some  difficulty  the  couitien  penuaded 
her  to  a  milder  coarse;  the  Aichbiahop  was 
suspended,  and  confined  to  his  house.  Then 
the  Queen  sent  a  letter  to  all  the  bishops 
charging  them  to  allow  '*  no  other  service  in 
the  churches  except  that  appointed  by  law, 
nor  any  to  take  part  in  public  services  except 
peiBons  duly  licensed."  If  any  disregarded 
this  command  they  were  to  be  imprisoned. 
Most  of  the  bishops  obeyed.  But  Grindal's 
firmness — for  he  refused  to  apologise  to  the 
Queen,  and  remained  for  some  years  under 
her  displeasure — had  a  great  effect  on  pubHo 
opinion.  The  prophesyings  still  continued, 
and  in  1585  the  Bishop  of  Chester  is  found 
making  regulations  for  their  better  manage- 
ment, chiefly  in  the  direction  of  limiting  them 
to  the  clergy.  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  in  their 
favour  his  treatise  on  The  Liberty  of  iVo- 
phetyinff, 

Procelytes. — Converts  to  some  religion, 
or  religious  sect,  but  especially  to  Judaism. 
Among  the  Jews  they  were  of  two  classes : 
the  firat  were  called  **  proselytes  of  the  gate," 
and  were  allowed  to  live  among  the  Jews 
and  enjoy  the  same  protection,  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  observe  the  moral 
laws  given  to  Noah ;  the  second  were  the 
"  proselytes  of  justice,"  who  received  circum- 
cision, bound  uiemselves  to  keep  the  whole 
Law  of  Moses,  and  became  thenceforward 
**8ons  of  Israel,"  holding  aU  the  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  the  Jewish  race. 
Slaves  bom  in  the  service  of  a  Jew  were 
circumcised,  but  this  only  bound  them  to 
slavery  during  their  master's  pleasure,  and 
they  were  not  regarded  as  **true  IsraeHtes." 
But  if  the  master  set  him  free,  the  slave  was 
baptised  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses ; 
and,  if  he  refused  to  undergo  this  ceremony,  he 
was  sold  affain  within  twelve  months.  A 
proselyte  who  was  not  the  son  of  a  Jewess 
was  not  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  or  to  hold  any  other  public  office. 

Protestant  Confessioiui.— These  are 

Creeds,  or  Confessions  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by 
the  Reformed  Church.    The  chief  are  : — 

[1]  Confetsum  of  Aug»hurg. — A  document 
drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  with  the  approval 
of  Luther,  which  was  read  at  tiie  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  June  25th,  1530,  and  was  signed 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
many  others.  It  caused  a  deep  impression, 
even  on  the  Romanists.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first,  which  contained  twenty- 
one  articles,  stated  the  various  points  of  belief 
hold  by  the  Reformers,  and  the  second  enu- 
merated the  seven  principal  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  upon  which  Luther  founded 
the  necessity  for  leaving  it,  via. :  —Communion 
in  one  kind,  celibacy  of  priests,  private  masses, 
oonfesaionBytheadnusBionof  traoitiony  monastic 


vows,  and  indulgences.  Elck,  and  other  Bonaii 
theologians,  prepared  a  confutation,  which  we 
read  on  Sept.  3rd.  The  majority  decJared  thit 
the  Reformers  had  been  confuted,  and  thej 
were  commanded  to  conform  to  the  Bomas 
views,  which  they  refused  to  do.  Meanwhile 
Melanchthon  had  prepared  an 

[2]  Apology  of  the  Anysbmy  Camfeeeiem, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Diet,  S^it.  22nd, 
but  refused.  He  re<  wrote  it,  and  pnUidied  it, 
together  with  a  Grerman  translation  by  Jastes 
Jonas,  at  Wittenberg,  April,  1531.  It  is  seven 
times  as  large  as  the  C^ession,  and  greatly 
superior  in  point  of  style  and  learning.  Its 
chief  value  is  as  a  conmientaiy  on  the  Augs- 
burg Confession. 

[3]  Confession  of  Basle,  formulated  by  (Eco- 
lami»dius  in  a  speech  at  the  Council  it  Bask 
in  15^1,  but  elaborated  by  Myoonius,  and 
promulgated  Jan.  21st,  1534.  It  is  diiefiy 
concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord  sSiqiper, 
and  takes  a  position  between  the  doctnneB  of 
Zwingli  and  Luther. 

[4]  The  First  Hdf^ieCimfessifm^wnisAsBigi 
known  as  the  Second  Coiiession  of  Basle, 
drawn  up  by  delegates  from  several  8inaB 
cantons  at  Basle  in  1536.  An  attempt  ins 
made  to  draw  up  a  confession  that  would  be 
adopted  both  by  the  Lutherans  and  Befotmoa, 
and  both  agreed  to  the  German  tmnslatioQ  bf 
Leo  JudsB.  The  Reformers  fiiBt  refused  tl^ 
Latin  version ;  but  after  it  had  been  altered 
by  Myconius  and  Grynseus,  both  German  and 
'Latin  were  formally  adopted  by  both  paitiei 
[Feb.  26th,  1536]. 

[5]  Confession  of  Wurtemhury,  baaed  co 
Melanchthon's  Confession,  was  adopted  by  the 
Swiss  and  Wurtemburg  divines  in  1551 

[6]  The  Forty-nine  ArtieUs^  which  wwe 
drawn  up  by  Cranmer  and  others  in  lSd2, 
and  adopted  the  next  year,  and  revised  aad 
reduced  to  Thirty-nine  under  Queen  Elixabdh, 
and  have  ever  since  been  retained  in  the 
Qiurch   of   England.      [Akticlbb,  Thbtt- 

NINE.] 

[7]  Confessum  of  France,  adopted  by  tb 
Hu^enots  at  Paris  in  1559,  was  OslTini^ 
Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  repie- 
sentative,  combining  independent  ooogiega- 
tions  and  a  united  general  Chnrdi. 

[8]  The  First  Confession  of  SeeUmi  «» 
consummated  by  the  Scottiah  Fariiamflot  oa 
August  24th,  1560.  It  corresponded  with  th* 
German  Confessions,  but  is  not  copied  fron 
any  of  them.  It  is  much  simpler  in  its  ^nc> 
ture  than  the  Swiss  Confession. 

[9]  The  BOgie  Confession  was  written  ift 
Franch  by  Guide  de  Bies  and  Adriea  <fe 
Saravia  in  1661.  It  was  revised  by  Fnaat 
Junius  of  Bourges,  a  student  of  Cslvin's,  tad 
was  sent  to  G^eva  and  other  Churehes  far 
approval.  It  was  formally  adof^  "1^ 
werp  in  1566,  and  translated  into  Dro, 
German,  and  Latin.  It  is  still  the  rew^niw 
symbol  of  faith  in  the  Reformed  Chnrrh«<g 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  in  the  BefonM 
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X>vtdi  Church  of  America.  It  oontaiiiB  thirtv- 
ae^veQ  articles,  and  is  very  similar  to  the 
¥*xench  Ck>nfe8Bion,  bat  is  less  elaborate, 
especially  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Scu3iunent8,  the  Incarnation,  etc.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  Calvinistic  Confession, 
except  that  of  Westminster. 

[10]  JA#  Second  Helvetic  Omfetnon  was  the 
'ivxirk  of  Bollinger,  who  made  the  first  sketch 
io  1562,  and  rcTised  it  in  1564.  In  1566  the 
Klector  Palatine,  Friedrich  III.,  had  seceded 
from  tiie  Lutheran  and  joined  the  Reformed 
Ohnrch,  and,  fearing  that  he  should  be  out- 
lawed, appealed  to  Bullinger  to  write  a  Con- 
f easion  which  should  prove  that  the  Reformed 
fEuth  did  not  differ  from  the  Apostolical 
dodtrine.  Bullinger  sent  this  Confession, 
-wfaicb  was  received  favourably  all  over 
Switserland,  the  former  one  (rf  1636  being 
considered  too  short.  It  also  was  adopted  in 
Scotland,  Poland,  etc.,  and  became  the  creed 
of  the  Reformed  Chuz^ch  of  Bohemia. 

[11]  The  Bohemian  Confueum.—K  GovanaHL 
"was  lield  at  Seudonia  in  Poland  in  1570,  at 
-which  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Lutherans, 
and  the  Swiss  formed  themselves  into  a 
confederacy  unon  certain  conditions,  which 
were  af terwaros  published  in  a  Confession  of 
Faith. 

[12]  Oonfeeekm  of  Ireland,  drawn  up  by 
AxchbiBhop  XJssher  in  1615.  It  contains  104 
articles,  including  the  nine  C^vinistic  Lam- 
BBTB  Articles  [q.v.] 

[13]  The  lint  Baptist  Confeeeion,  drawn  up 
in  1644.  That  which  is  used  at  present  in 
the  society  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  adapted 
from  the  following. 

[14]  Weetmmster  Confesaion,  which  was 
completed  Dec  4th,    1646.     [Wbstminstbr 

COWFUBION.] 

[15]  Th^i  Qmfeeeum  of  the  Welsh  Methodists, 
adopted  in  1823,  which  also  is  based  on  the 
Westminster  Confession. 

[16]  The  Confession  of  the  Congregationalists 
or  Independents,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wades 
in  1833. 

Protestants.— A  name  first  taken  in  Ger- 
many by  those  followers  of  Luther  who  pro- 
tested against  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Spires 
in  1529,  signed  by  Charles  V.  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  princes.  This  decree  entirely  re- 
voked that  of  the  former  Diet  of  Spires 
[1526],  bjr  which  several  reforms,  including 
the  mamage  of  the  clergy,  communion  in 
both  kinds,  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  were 
passed,  and  by  which  several  abuses  were 
abolished.  The  Protest  was  signed  by  tiie 
Elector  John  of  Saxony,  the  Mai^gfrave 
George  of  Brandenburg,  the  Lanc^Tave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  and  others.  The  name  of 
"  protestants  **  was  given  also  to  the  Oalvinists, 
and  is  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
Reformed  Churches,  though  it  has  never  been 
formally  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England. 


ProteyangeUon. — ^The  name  of  a  book 
attributed  to  St.  James,  the  first  Bishop  of , 
Jerusalem,  containing  an  account  of  the  birth 
of  the  Virgin  and  that  of  Christ.  A 
copy  of  the  book  in  Greek  was  brought  by 
Po^elus  from  the  East,  and  by  him  translated 
into  Latin.  The  &ibles  with  which  it  is  filled 
testify  against  its  genuineness. 

Prothesis. — Aside-table  in  a  church  near 
the  altar,  on  which  the  elements  are  to  be 
placed  before  thev  are  laid  on  the  altar.  This 
table,  called  in  the  East  "  Prothesis,"  and  in 
the  West  *' Credence  Table,"  has  been  in 
almost  universal  use  from  the  earliest 
Christian  times.  Though  there  is  no  actual 
mention  of  the  prothesis  in  the  Conmiunion 
Ofiice,  yet  there  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  it,  as, 
immediately  before  the  prayer  for  Christ's 
Church  militant,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
priest  to  *'  then  place  upon  the  table  so  much 
bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  sufficient." 
Up  to  this  point,  then,  the  bread  and  wine 
must  be  in  some  convenient  place  near  at 
hand,  and  this  can  only  be  on  the  ProtheslB 
or  Credence  Table. 

Protonotary. — This  title  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  at  Constantinople  in  .the  eighth 
century,  and  to  have  designated  the  chief  of 
the  notaries  [from  protos,  * '  first "].  After  a.d. 
800  the  title  was  introduced  into  the  West,  and 
now  designates  any  of  the  College  of  Protono- 
taries  Apostolic.  Bishop  Clement  of  Rome  is 
supposed,  in  the  first  century,  to  have  appointed 
a  notary  for  each  of  the  seven  wards  of  Uie  city, 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  sufferings  of  mart^/rs, 
etc.  When  it  became  necessary  to  appoint 
others,  the  seven  original  notaries  were  called 
"protonotarii  Apostolici."  Sixtus  V.  after- 
wards increased  the  number  to  twelve.  In  the 
Papal  chapel  they  sit  in  the  second  tier,  but  in 
the  consistories  they  sit  with  the  Pope.  Their 
duties  are  to  register  the  Pontifical  acts,  to 
make  and  keep  Uie  official  records  of  beatifi- 
cations, etc. 

Providence. — ^The  superintending  care 
which  God  exercises  over  creation.  The 
arguments  for  the  providence  of  Gk>d  are 
generally  drawn  from  the  li^ht  of  nature ;  the 
being  of  a  God ;  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
the  wonderful  disposing  and  controlling  of 
the  afburs  and  actions  of  men ;  the  various 
blessings  enjoyed  by  God*s  creatures;  the 
awful  judgments  that  have  been  infiicted,  and 
tiie  wonderful  preservation  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  throughout  every  age,  not- 
withstanding  the  attempts  of  earth  and  hell 
against  them.  Some  have  denied  that  the 
providence  of  God  reaches  beyond  a  general 
superintendence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
say  that  He  never  interposes  in  the  particular 
concerns  of  individuals.  This  would  be  to 
render  His  government  imperfect,  and  would 
leave  no  ground  for  reposing  any  trust  under 
its  protection,  for  then  the  majority  of  human 
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affairs  wonid  he  fortuitous,  without  any 
regular  direction,  and  tending  to  no  special 
scope.  But  the  uniform  doctrine  of  Scripture 
is  that  nothing  in  the  universe  happens  without 
Ood,  that  His  hand  is  ever  active,  His  decree 
or  permission  intervening  in  all ;  that  nothing 
is  too  great  of  unwieldy  for  His  management, 
nothing  too  minute  or  commonplace  to  be 
beneath  His  care ;  that  while  He  is  guiding 
the  planets  in  their  course  through  the  heaven, 
or  ruling  the  nations  of  the  world,  He  is  still 
watching  over  and  guiding  the  humblest  of 
His  creatures.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  Providence  inter- 
poses in  human  afiEairs,  and  we  are  equally  at 
a  loss  to  explain  how  it  directs  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  docs  exist  an  overruling  influence 
in  the  moral  world,  as  certainly  as  in  the 
natural.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
G^  acting  as  the  Grovemor  of  the  world, 
unless  He  were  to  govern  all  the  events  which 
happen  in  it;  He  would  then  be  no  more 
than  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  behaviour 
of  His  subjects,  regarding  the  obedient  and  the 
rebellious  alike  with  an  eye  of  indifference. 
From  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  to 
ascertain  what  is  good  for  us,  and  from  the  defect 
of  our  power  to  bring  about  that  good  when 
known,  arise  all  those  disappointments  which 
continually  prove  that  man  is  not  master  of 
his  own  lot ;  that,  though  he  may  devise,  it  is 
God  who  direct* — God  who  can  make  the 
smallest  incident  an  effectual  instrument  of 
His  providence  for  overturning  the  most  care- 
fully elaborated  plans  of  man.  Aeeident, 
chance,  and  fortune  are  words  to  which  much 
is  ascribed  in  the  life  of  man  ;  but  what  are 
they  but  synonyms  for  the  unknown  opera- 
tions of  Providence  P  In  God's  universe 
nothing  happens  in  vain  or  without  a  cause : 
in  that  chaos  of  human  afbirs  and  intrigues, 
or  that  mass  of  confusion  and  disorder  in 
which  we  can  see  no  light,  all  is  clearness  and 
order  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  governing 
and  directing  aU,  and  bringing  forward  every 
event  in  its  aue  time  and  place. 

Province. — The  district  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  archbishop.  In  England  there 
are  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

Proirost  [JjBii.  prapoiitue], — A  name  used 
in  many  senses  during  the  first  eight  centuries, 
but  first  applied  to  the  official  next  in  autho- 
rity to  the  abbot  in  a  monastery,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  of  equal 
rank  with  the  diaeonue.  The  office  of  provost 
in  a  cathedral  chapter  was  often  incorporated 
with  that  of  the  archdeacon,  and  the  term  is 
now  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
denote  the  head  of  the  cathedral  chapter. 
Formerly  the  name  was  also  given  to  the 
president  of  a  meeting;  to  the  chief  of 
a  body  of  canons;  and  to  the  member  of 
the  chapter  who  managed  church   estates, 


distributed  the  common  income,  and  i 
tended  discipline. 

Pmdentiiui  of  Troms.— A  Spamai^ 

whose  real  name  was  Gaundo.  He  becsine 
Bishop  of  Troyee  in  847,  and  died  that  ia 
861.  He  took  part  with  Gottschalk  in  the 
controversy  oouceming  Predestinatiffn,  sod 
wrote  Ad  Hinkmarum  and  J>e  Fretd.  e^mtr% 
Jo.  Seotue.  He  also  wrote  part  of  the  AnmaSea 
Bertiniani,  from  83d  to  861.  He  was  Rr^atd 
after  his  death  as  a  saint. 

Pnuisiay  CoNVEBSioir  op. — ^The  eutieik 
attempt  to  convert  Pruasia  to  Chiistiaaity  vm 
made  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  oentory  by 
Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague,  who  made  a  few 
converts  at  Dantdg ;  but  was  martyred  by  the 
savage  inhabitants,  April  23zd,  997 .  Bcdedaa* 
Duke  of  Poland,  was  moro  soooessfnl  in  coo* 
tinning  the  work  which  Adalbert  had  begim. 
and  compelled  the  people,  about  1018,  to  cab- 
mit  to  baptism;  but  Chriatuiiity  had  aoi 
taken  deep  root,  and  in  1161  we  find  that  & 
people  made  a  bold  stand  against  tbe  nrv 
religion,  which  they  feared  wouki  interftn 
with  their  freedom,  and  succeeded  in  thrervioc 
off  their  yoke.  They  continued  to  resst  aC 
attempts  for  their  conversion  till  the  thixteentk 
century,  when  the  knights  of  the  Teutouc 
Order  undertook  a  crusade  against  thesv  vd 
after  about  fifty  years  of  war  the  hcatfifi 
population  was  almost  extenninated.  By  tki? 
means  Christianity  became  perraaneaUy  estab- 
lished in  the  country,  as  the  Teutonic  Em^* 
settled  in  the  territory  from  which  they  h*d 
driven  their  opponents^ 

Prymer.    [PimiitR.] 

Prynne,  William  [5.  at  Swassvick. 
Somersetshire,  1600 ;  d.  ia  London,  OcL  t4rX 
1669].— A  Puritan  writer.  He  graduatod  it 
Oxford,  1620,  and  afterwards  studied  law.  Ha 
Hittrionuutix,  an  attack  upon  the  amoaemesti 
and  frivolities  of  the  time,  created  a  gr^t 
sensation,  and  he  was  arrested  on  a  chartr  of 
seditious  writing.  He  was  tried  before  thf 
Star  Chamber,  1633,  and,  at  the  instigaSk-a  '•! 
Archbishop  Laud,  was  condemned  to  nns* 
lation,  lifelong  imprisonment,  and  thepajwct 
of  an  enormous  fine.  He  was  released  bv  ^ 
Long  Parliament,  of  which  h»  was  dMSfd  « 
member,  1641,  and  took  an  impoitsai  put 
in  the  trial  of  Laud,  in  which  he  was  s-r 
solicitor.  He  was  violently  opposed  to  Ctco- 
well,  and  pleaded  in  the  cause  of  Chazin  I . 
which  caused  his  expulsion  irom  the  B{-»« 
of  Commons.  His  services  in  the  caase  * 
the  Restoration  were  rewarded  by  an  aif«.c;^ 
ment  as  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  tbe  To««< 
a  work  which  was  carried  out  with  the  itn^< 
accuracy.  Prynne  also  wrote  3fWr»  *-• 
Ipetciehy  which  was  condemned  with  t2v  £*^ 
triomaetix  as  libellous  and  seditiooa. 

PMUmists  rSiKoxRs]. — One  of  tkr  in- 
ferior orders  of  dergy  in  the  early  Cbiri 
whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  the  mvac   T^ 
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origin  of  the  ozder  is  to  be  placed  not  later 
than  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  fourth 
ctrntury.  Paalmistas  were  admitted  to  their 
office  by  the  priest,  with  this  formula,  "  See 
that  what  thou  singest  with  the  mouth  thou 
believest  in  thy  heart,  and  what  thou  bb- 
LiEVBST  in  thy  heart  thou  approvest  by  thy 
worka," 

Psalmody. — The  art  or  practice  of  sing- 
ing psalms. 

Psalms,  Psalter.— The  Book  of  the 
Psalms.  The  use  of  the  Psalms  in  Christian 
worship  undoubtedly  dates  from  Apostolic 
times  [oee  Col.  iii.  16],  and  has  been  continued 
in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  They  were  held 
in  very  high  esteem,  and  St.  Athanasius  calls 
them  **  the  epitome  of  the  whole  Scriptures." 
In  Syria  Christian  education  began  with  the 
Psalms ;  and  in  the  early  Church  genendly 
they  were  so  often  repeated  that  the  poorest 
Christians  knew  them  by  heart,  and  used  to 
sing  them  at  their  work.  From  St.  Basil 
rA.D.  370]  we  gather  that  the  service  in  his 
day  consisted  mainly  of  psalmody  and  prayer, 
and  this  is  still  the  arrangement  in  the  daily 
offices  of  the  Greek  Church.  During  the  first 
twelve  centuries,  candidates  for  holy  orders 
were  usually  required  to  have  the  Psalter  by 
heart;  G^ennadius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
[ A.D.  494],  refused  to  ordain  any  who  did  not 
fulfil  this  condition.  Canons  to  the  same 
effect  were  passed  at  the  Eighth  Council  of 
Toledo  [a.d.  663]  and  the  Council  of  Orviedo 
[a.d.  1050], 

The  arrangements  of  the  Psalter  for  Divine 
sKcrvice  have  been  numerous.  Some  Churches 
a&ppointed  twenty  or  thirty  psalms  for  a  service, 
some  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty ;  while  others 
were  content  with  twelve.  By  the  rule  of 
St.  Oolnmbanus,  the  number  varied  with  the 
length  of  the  night  and  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  whole  Psalter  being  sometimes  sung 
through  m  two  nights.  In  the  mediaeval 
Church,  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the 
present  day,  the  Psalms  were  distributed 
amongst  the  days  of  the  week,  so  that  the 
whole  Psalter  might  be  read  weekly.  The 
friults  of  this  arrangement  were:  til  that 
those  used  on  Sundays  never  varied;  [2]  that 
owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Saints' 
days,  the  arrangement  was  continually  being 
disturbed,  with  the  result  that  half  the  Psalms 
were  not  sung  at  all.  "Notwithstanding 
that  the  ancient  Fathers  have  divided  the 
Psalms  into  seven  portions,  whereof  everyone 
-was  called  a  Noctum,  now  of  late  time  a  few 
of  them  have  been  daily  said,  and  the  rest 
utterly  omitted"  [Prayer  Book  of  1649,  Pre- 
f  :ice].  The  gravity  of  this  objection  is  shown 
X>y  the  fact,  that  in  the  Roman  Church  at 
present  only  about  fifty  psalms  are  practically 
in  use. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties,  the  English  Re- 
formers divided  the  Psalter  into  sixty  parts, 
so  that  it  is  read  through  monthly,  and  the 


Sunday  congregation  have  the  whole  presented 
to  them  in  course  of  time. 

There  have  been  several  modes  of  mnging 
the  Psalms.  The  earliest  practice  was  for  the 
whole  congregation  to  sing  each  verse ;  but 
the  custom,  derived  from  the  Jews,  of  anti- 
phonal  singing  was  early  introduced.  Pliny, 
in  his  &mous  letter  to  Trajan,  speaks  of  the 
Christians  as  singing  a  hymn  in  tumtf  and 
St.  BasQ  states  that  they  sang  retpontiwly. 
Sometimes  verses  were  sung  by  the  precentor 
and  choir  alternately,  and  sometimes  the  choir 
and  congregation  were  divided  iuto  two  bodies 
singing  alternate  verses.  An  order  of  singers 
[Psalmistje]  arose  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  Ambrose  at  Milan  [a.d. 
374]  and  Gregory  the  Great  [a.d.  690]  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
psalmody,  and  introduced  the  systems  of  chant- 
ing which  bear  their  respectivenames.  [Music] 
In  our  Prayer  Book  the  Psalms  are  said  to 
be  "  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in 
churches."  This  refers  to  the  colon  iu  the 
middle  of  each  verse,  corresponding  with  the 
division  of  the  chant.  The  Gloria  Patri  is 
ordered  to  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  every 
Psalm,  "  thus  turning  a  Jewish  Psalm  into  a 
Christian  hymn."  In  the  Breviary  the  Gloria 
was  added  to  some,  but  not  to  all ;  and  the 
American  Church  follows  this  rule  to  some 
extent  in  providing  that  the  Gloria  may  be 
said  or  sung  after  every  psalm,  and  shall  be 
said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  the  whole  portion 
or  selection  of  psalms  for  the  day.  The  Prayer 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms  is  taken  from 
Craomer's  Great  Bible,  "  set  forth  and  used 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Edward  the  Sixth."  It  was  retained  when 
the  present  Authorised  Version  was  published 
for  two  reasons:  because  the  choirs  and  people 
had  become  familiar  with  it  and  because  its 
language  was  smoother  and  more  adapted  for 
singing  than  the  Authorised  Version. 

The  Preface,  giving  the  "  Order  how  the 
Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read,"  states  that 
**the  Psalter  foUoweth  the  division  of  the 
Hebrews."  There  are  two  other  "  divisions  " 
besides  that  of  the  Hebrews  followed  in  our 
Prayer  Book,  viz. :— the  Greek,  in  which 
Pss.  ix.  10  and  cxiv.  and  cxv.  are  joined,  and 
cxvi.  and  cxlvii.  are  each  divided  into  two ; 
and  the  Syriac,  in  which  Pss.  cxiv.  and  cxv. 
are  joined,  and  cxlvii.  divided. 

Public  Worship  Regulation  Act. 

[Ecclbsiastical  Courts.] 

PubUcaai  or  Panliciaiii.— A  name 
given  to  the  Western  Cathari,  whose  religion 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Paulicianiof  the  &8t, 
The  name  was  given  them  by  the  crusaders 
in  the  twelfth  century.  A  small  band  of 
Publicani  arrived  in  England  about  the  year 
1160,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Gkiard,  an 
enthusiast  who  seems  to  have  had  some  edu- 
cation, though  his  followers  were  entirely 
ignorant,  and  obeyed  him  blindly.    In  order 
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to  put  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  their  heresy, 
the  King  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before 
a  Council  of  Bishops  at  Oxford.  On  exami- 
nation they  professed  a  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  in  all  points  connected 
with  the  attributes  of  God,  but  rejected  the 
Sacraments  and  marriage.  They  were  con- 
demned to  be  branded  as  heretics,  and  whipped 
out  of  the  town,  and  the  people  were  forbidden 
to  shelter  or  feed  them,  so  that  they  soon 
perished  of  cold  and  hunger. 

Pulpit. — An  elevated  place  in  a  church, 
from  wnich  the  sermon  is  preached.  For- 
merly the  sermon  was  preached  from  the  altar 
steps,  while  the  pulpit  was  used  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Grospcd. 

Punshon,  William  Morlet,  a  famous 
Wesleyan  minister,  was  bom  at  Doncaster  in 
1824.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  lumber 
trade,  but  began  preaching,  and  having  passed 
through  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Richmond, 
went  to  Harden,  Kent,  in  1845.  While  here 
the  fame  of  his  preaching  spread,  and  he 
was  ordained.  In  1868  he  went  to  America ; 
but  returned  to  England  in  1873,  and  became  a 
secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death  in  1881.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  **  Legal  Hundred  '* 
in  1859,  and  an  LL.D.  in  1873.  Among  his 
works  are :  Select  Leeturet  and  Sermons,  Lift 
TkwgkU,  Sabbath  Chinrn,  The  Ffodigal  Son, 
and  Sermone, 

Pnrohas  Judgment.— This  was  one 

of  the  several  cases  which  have  come  before 
the  legal  courts  of  late  years  concerning  the 
"ornaments"  of  the  minister.  The  Rev. 
John  Purchas,  a  clergyman  of  Brighton,  was 
prosecuted  for  wearing  the  chasuble  and  a 
biretta.  Sir  K.  Phillimore,  as  Dean  of  Arches, 
ruled  that  these  were  lawful ;  but  the  Privy 
Council  set  aside  his  judgment  as  regaotls  the 
chasuble,  and  ruled  that  the  biretta,  which 
Mr.  Purchas  carried  in  his  hand  in  the  manner 
of  a  college  cap,  was  not  unlawful.  They 
also  ruled  against  the  mixed  chalice  and  wafer 
bread,  and  the  Eastward  position.  This 
judgment  was  delivered  before  the  passing  of 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  the  pro- 
secution being  institutoi  under  the  Clergy 
Discipline  Act.  It  was  delivered  in  Feb., 
1871.  An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to 
have  the  question  reopened  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Purchas  had  not  appeared  before  the 
court,  but  the  application  for  rehearing  was 
refused,  4,7^0  r\Rrq^,  however,  signed  a 
**  reniuuytnuii.,  ,j_..:.,..t  t.  iill  portions  of  tiie 
judj^nent,  and  the  whole  qiK^ation  was  after- 
wards reopened  on  a  fresh  suit.    [Folkbstonb 

JfDOMKNT.] 

Purgation,  Canoxkjal.    [Oaths.] 
Purtfatory*— A  pUct^to  which  the  souk  of 
tht  £aitn]fiil  tiTi-  Mup[H><ir^<J  to  t^ii  after  death,  to 
^X|iiate  tfin!i  ef^tiimUtt'd  during-  their  lifetime, 
fciiA  0»t  i^j[i«iiitiid  of,  which  jr'et  do  not  merit 


eternal  punishment.  In  the  Gomicili  of  Fk>- 
rence  and  Trent  the  Roman  doctrine  on  the 
subject  is  given  thus : — **  That  there  is  a  Pur- 

gatory,  and  that  the  souls  detained  there  ip* 
elped  by  the  prayers  of  the  fiuthful,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  thf 
altar."  To  prove  this,  it  is  said  that  all  sis, 
being  offence  against  Gk)d,  deserves  punish- 
ment horn  Him,  and  will  be  punisned  bj 
Him  hereafter ;  that  small  sins  do  not  deserve 
eternal  punishment;  that  no  one  dies  ab«>- 
lutely  pure  in  God*s  eyes,  or  free  from  thr 
debt  due  to  His  justice,  and  that  all  most 
therefore  suffer  according  to  the  rule  of  josticf 
by  which  He  treats  every  soul  according  to 
its  works  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  fwrnd 
in  death.  To  prove  the  doctrine,  a  text  from 
Maccabees  is  quoted,  and  one  or  two  from  the 
New  Testament.  In  opposition,  it  is  alkfed 
that  the  books  of  Maccabees  have  no  evidcsce 
of  inspiration ;  that  the  texts  quoted  from  ^ 
New  Testament  have  no  reference  to  this  doc- 
trine, whereas  numerous  texts  from  Scriptaiv 
give  evidence  against  it ;  and  it  is  derogstofy 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  aatisfactian.  If 
Christ  indeed  redeemed  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  the  idea  of  meritorious  soffennf 
detracts  from  the  perfection  of  His  work.  aii>i 
places  merit  in  the  creature.  Article  XXII. 
of  the  Anglican  Church  says  that  the  doctrine 
is  a  "fond  thing  vainly  invented,  grounded 
upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God." 

Purification  of  the  Blessed  ^xgin 
MarjTf  Of  Presentation  of  Christ  in  ihi 
Tempie.  This  double  event  is  commeoKuated 
on  Feb.  2nd,  forty  days  after  Christmsi. 
rSee  Lev.  xii.  3-4.]  The  festival  was  eeUb- 
lished  not  later  than  the  sixth  century,  and 
was  originally  called  the  ffffpapante,  or  Meet- 
ing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ijt.  with  Simeon 
in  the  Temple ;  but  in  the  medisBval  Cboich 
the  great  reverence  paid  to  the  Virgin  Matt 
led  to  tiie  substitution  of  the  title  of  the  *'Pan- 
fication/*  Our  Prayer  Book  oombines  the 
two  titles.  The  festival  was  substituted  for 
the  Pagan  Lupercalia,  which  was  celebrtted 
with  processions  of  torchbearers,  and  it  vss 
observed  in  like  manner  with  the  use  of  vftxen 
lights;  hence  its  name  of  Candlemas,  and 
hence  also  the  custom  of  women  bearing  lights 
at  their  churching. 

Puritans.— This  name  was  used  in  the 
primitive  Church  for  the  Novatians«  becaiM 
they  would  never  admit  to  communion  anr 
one  who  from  dread  of  death  had  apostatised 
from  the  faith.  In  the  sixteenth  oentorf  it 
was  given  in  derision  by  their  advemries  to 
th^I^onconformists  and  Presbyterians.  These 
as  an  English  body  first  arose  from  those  who 
had  fled  to  G^ermany  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  who  returned  to  Enj^d 
with  new  ideas  at  the  accession  of  Qoecn 
Elizabeth.  They  refused  to  agree  to  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  which  the  Queen  had  published 
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on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  fkvouiable 
to  Popery.      Unfortunately    the    way  that 
tiu-y  were  mlt  did  not  tend  to  peace  whilflt 
}kiiix  waa  still  within  reach.    They  urged  the 
rnflbyterian  form  of  government  as  that  of 
the  New  Testament ;   Archbishop  Whitgift 
met  them,  not  by  defending  the  Episcopal  form 
.-iiid  maintaining  that  it  was  in  accordance 
with  primitiye  Christianity,  but  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  form  of  Church  government  was 
a  thing  indifferent,  and  therefore  the  nation 
niiffht    chooae  whichever    it    thought   most 
advisable.    Such  an   argument  was  hardly 
tiQA  to  offer  to  deeply  religions  men,  as  cer- 
tainly some  of  them  were,  and  when  they 
r<*disted   it  they  were  sent  to  prison.     But, 
mureover,  the  old-fashioned  clergy  who  had 
^ung  Mass  in  the  days  of  Mary,  and  now  oon- 
furmed  to  the  Prayer  Book,  were  unhappy  and 
limitless    under   the    change.      The    younger 
spirits  had  no  lingering  regrets  for  the  past, 
and  inclined  to  Puritanism.    Their  zeal  was 
cjD  this  side,  though  towards  the  end  of  £liza- 
b«*th*a  reign  there  was  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
*'  comely  forms  and  decent  order,"  which  the 
Puritans  in  their  hatred  of  medissvaliBm  had 
somewhat  set  at  nought.     They  strove  hard 
t'jT  ascendancy  in  Parliament,  preparing  the 
Hook  of  Disciplikb  [q.v.]  for  acceptance,  and 
urging  the  abolition  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     But  public  opinion  as  well  as  the 
(Queen's   Minii^r  went   against  them,   and 
H(Kjker*0  Eeelena$tieal  Polity  marks  the  final 
ixisition  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
them.     Their  anger  manifested  itself  in  the 
K'urrility   of  the  Martin  MarpreUte  tracts, 
which  called  Church  ordinances  "froth  and 
lilth,'*  declared  that  the  books  ought  "to  be 
sacrificed  in  fire  to  the  Lord  at  Smithfield," 
demanded  the  destruction  of  the  cathedrals 
with  their  "  piping  organs,  trowling  of  psalms, 
and  aqueaking  choristers,"  called  the  bishops 
'*  bastardly  ffovemors,'*    "cozening  knaves, 
who  lie  like  dogs.**    It  seems  difficult  now  to 
rx'Iieve  that  such  expressions  could  have  pro- 
( f'oded  from  religious  men,  and  it  is  needful 
to  remember  the  very  different  character  of 
the  time,  and  that  the  reputed  author  of  the 
tracta  (they  are  believed  to  have  been  written 
i*y  Henry  Barrow)  paid  the  penalty  with  his 
•fe.     On  the  accession  of  King  James  I.  the 
T'lritans  presented  the  Mxllinabt  Pbtitiok 
[  *\,  V.3,  demandinga  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
\.  cociferenoe  was  called  to  discuss  the  matter 
Hampton  Corar  Confekencb],  and  the  Puri- 
'itTiA  were  defeated  and  treated  uncourteously 
t  ud  faanhly .    About  1 620  some  of  them  began 
4>  emigrate  to  America,  and  founded  a  colony 
n    New  England  and  Massachusetts.     It  is 
laid  that  during  twelve  years  the  emigrants 
I  mounted  to  21,000  persons.     The  tyrannical 
■iinduct  of  Charles  I.,  both  in  the  Church  and 
:<y  vemment,  resulted  in  the  Great  Rebellion  and 
he   overthrow  for  the  time  being  of  Church 
rtd  Throne.     In  September,  1642,  an  Act  was 
mblished  abolishing  prelacy  in  England,  and 
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commanding  all  to  take  the  covenant.  It  is 
said  that  the  number  of  clergymen  who  were 
rejected  for  refusing  amounted  to  7,000,  and 
that  more  were  turned  out  by  the  Presby- 
terians in  three  years  than  were  deprived  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Queen  Mary's  time. 
After  the  Restoration  the  name  "  Puritans  " 
was  dropped,  and  that  of  Nonoonfobmibts 
[q.v.]  adopted. 

Pufley,  EnwA&n  Bouvsnn,  D.D. — ^A  great 
Hebrew  scholar  and  leader  of  a  school  of 
thought  in  the  English  Church  [b.  at  Pusey, 
near  Oxford,  1800;  d.  at  Ascot  Priory, 
Ozfoid,  Sept.  16th,  1882].  In  1822  he  took  a 
first-class  in  classics  at  Christchurch,  and  in 
the  next  year  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
and  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  New- 
man, Keble,  and  Whately.  He  travelled  in 
Germany  during  1826  and  1827,  and  studied 
German  theologpv — a  region  hitherto  almost 
unexplored— ^under  Dr.  Tholock;  and  the 
result  was  the  publication,  on  his  return,  of  a 
book  in  favour  of  German  rationalism.  The 
ability  of  the  work  was  soon  recognised,  and 
at  the  death  of  Dr.  NicoU,  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  in  1828,  Pusey  was  appointed  to 
the  chair,  which  carried  with  it  a  canonry  of 
Christchurch.  From  this  time  he  was  ac- 
customed to  hold  meetings  of  clergy  for  theo- 
logical discussions  at  his  house.  Already  the 
movement  for  Church  reform  had  begun,  and 
Pusey,  after  a  long  hesitation,  joined  the 
Anglo-Cathohc  part)%  and  began  writing  some 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  TimM.  The  first  which 
he  wrote  was  Thought*  on  tk$  Btnejit$  of  the 
System  of  Fasting  et^oimd  hy  omr  Churchy  and 
soon  after  followed  Seripturai  Views  on  Holy 
Baptism.  The  power  with  which  he  wrote 
placed  him  far  in  advance  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  fellow-workers,  and  on  New- 
man's secession  to  the  Roman  Church  Pusey 
took,  by  common  consent,  the  leadership  of 
the  movement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
party  was  already  known  as  "  Puseyites,''  the 
reason  being  that,  though  Newman  was  the 
real  leader,  he  was  comparatively  unknown 
except  in  Oxford,  whereas  Pusey  held  a  greater 
position.  Newman  was  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
his  college,  but  Pusey  was  Hebrew  Professor 
and  Catiiedral  Canon.  In  1843  he  preached 
a  sermon  called  The  Holy  JSueharist  a  Comfort 
to  the  Penitent,  for  whidi  he  was  suspended 
by  the  fVice  Chancellor  from  preaching  at 
Oxford  for  two  years.  The  sentence  defeated 
its  own  end,  for  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
martyr,  and  his  books  gained  a  wider  circula- 
tion than  before.  His  teaching  has  exerted 
more  influence  on  the  Church  of  England  than 
any  other  of  the  present  century,  and  gave  a 
new  life  and  energy  to  religion,  in  its  corporate 
or  Church  capacity,  as  distinguished  from  the 
individual  direction  which  had  been  given  by 
the  Wesleyanmovement  a  hundred  years  before. 
His  works  consist  chiefly  of  sermons,  two  trea- 
tises on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Meal  Presence  in  the 
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£uchari»t,  aud  Biblical  ezposit.oxifl.  His  quarto 
Tolume  on  the  Minor  Prophets  is  the  best  work 
on  this  part  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  erer 
been  published  in  England,  and  there  is  no 
book,  whether  produced  at  home  or  on  the 
Continent,  which  displays  the  minute  scholar- 
ship and  research  of  his  work  on  The  Frophet 
Daniel,  This  work  is  not  in  the  form  of  a 
commentary,  but  a  series  of  disquisitions  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  book  is  not  the  late 
production  which  the  leading  modem  scholars 
of  Germany,  followed  by  Dean  Stanley,  have 
pronounced  it,  but  that  it  was  really  written 
m  the  days  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
Dr.  Pusey  also  published  works  on  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  and  on  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister.  Dr.  INewman  in  his  Apologia 
expresses  his  conviction,  that  though  they  had 
worked  together  so  harmoniously,  Pusey  was 
''  never  near  the  Catholic  Church."  In  1865 
Pusey  published  his  Eirenicon^  intended,  while 
justifying  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  show  that  re-union  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  mutual  explanations  was 
within  hope.  One  remarkable  result  came 
from  this.  Pusey  had  attacked  very  severely 
the  eultua  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Roman 
Qiuroh,  and  had  quoted  some  passages  from 
popular  books  of  devotion,  to  Prote^mt  ears 
at  least  mo«t  painful  and  offensive.  Newman 
wrote  a  reply  in  which,  after  saying  that 
Pusey  had  "  discharged  his  olive-branch  from 
a  catapult,"  he  declared  that  the  prayers  and 
devotions  quoted  by  Pusey  were  so  shocking 
and  repulsive  to  him  that  they  were  like  a 
nightmare,  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
use  them.  One  might  say  that  here  already 
was  a  concession  made,  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  popular  practice  of  the  Roman  Church 
needed  correction.  Another  work  of  Pusey 
was  occasioned  by  Archdeacon  Farrar's  work 
entitled  Mercy  and  Judgment,  Pusey  replied 
to  it  in  a  volume  What  ie  of  Faith  Concerning 
Mtemal  Punithment?  In  conjunction  with 
Keble  and  Charles  Marriott,  Pusey  began 
editing  the  Library  of  the  Fathere  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  tke  Library  of  Anglo^ 
Catholic  Theology,  No  biographiod  notice  of 
this  remarkable  man  would  be  complete  with- 
out reference  to  the  revival  of  the  Confes- 
sional in  the  Church  of  England,  which 
was  largely  owing  to  him.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  many  confessions,  and  act- 
ing as  spiritual  director,  and  some  of  his 
writings  were  in  support  of  the  practice.  Of 
his  deep  personal  holiness  and  fervent  piety 
there  was  no  question,  and  there  is  no  name 
of  this  century  which  has  been  more  generall}' 
revered  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Pyrrho.  the  founder  of  a  school  of  scep- 
ticism, was  bom  in  Greece  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  mainspring  of  his  teaching  was 
the  belief  that  there  was  no  exact  criterion 
for  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  things ; 
and  therefore  he  suspended  his  judgment  and 


declined  pronouncing  upon  the  natere  a&d 
quality  of  anything.  Eusebiiis  quotes  An». 
totle  as  saying  of  these  philoeophen,  '*  Tliey  fall 
foul  of  their  own  principles ;  and  by  bkldiag 
other  people  stand  dear  of  all  opimon  an- 
not  aware  that  they  reoommend  and  diaoa'i^ 
at  the  same  time ;  for  they  prooomioe  in  tome 
measure  upon  things,  when  they  say  Dothiiif 
is  to  be  affirmed  about  them." 

Pythaif onuu  —A  Greek  philosopher,  brini 
in  we  island  of  Samos  probably  about  tLi 
year  670  b.c.    He  is  said  to  have  beea  a 
disciple  of  the  philosopher  Anaximandcr,  who 
taught  him  geometry.    Hie  high  iniagiaati<« 
and  earnest  spirit  of  the  youth  took  firp  a»  ti.f 
possibilities  of  exploration  seemed  to  optm 
before  him.    The  science  spoke  of  limitstKni, 
of     distinctness,    and    definiteness^   but   all 
around  it  he  beoame  consdous  that  there  wert- 
mysteries  and  sublimities  which  it  hinted  at 
but  did  not  reveal.    Beyond  the  finite  wm  the 
infinite,  among  all  the  numbers  somewhen 
existed  Unity.    With  the  desire  for  farther 
knowledge  he  set  forth  to  travd,  but  alfliiNigb 
there  are  many  traditions  and  rtories  of  him 
they  are  but  little  to  be  trusted.     Ererr- 
where,  however,  the  number  mystery  seeoied 
to    be   present  with  him;  all   society,  all 
government  became  connected  with  it  in  bi$ 
mind ;  he  observed  the  periodical  occnmnoa 
in  Nature,  all  the  religious  reguIatioDS  and 
observances  of   different   races,   and  so  be 
reasoned  on  the  Unit,  on  the  Triad,  on  the 
Square,  until  numbers  seemed  to  him  liviiur 
things.    The  vital  principle  of  the  Worid  he 
held  to  be  breathing^  consequently  be  reuoat^ 
that  the  First  Cause,  the  Unit,  a  "The  In- 
finite Breath,  or  Spirit,**  which  dirides  itKli 
into  a  countless  multiplicity  of  numben  and 
things.    The  world  he  conceived  to  OGoaft  of 
five  elements— Fire,  Air,  Water,  Earth,  ElbrT. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Universe  was  the  Pdn- 
dple  of  Life,  and  all  moved  in  harmony,  the 
music  of  the  spheres. 

Turning  from  the  Univene  to  Man,  Prtk- 
goraa  recognised  that  there  is  more  than  tbt 
physical  frame.  For  he  could  carry  hi]D»lf 
back  to  the  age  of  Achilles  and  Hector,  snd 
could  project  hunself  into  the  age  to  come.  AH 
limits  of  space  and  time  were  therefore  tns* 
scended.  And  he  came  to  the  conclusion  tlut 
the  soul,  which  can  thus  look  before  and 
after,  and  can  also  shrink  and  shrifel  it»H 
into  incapacity  of  contemplating  aught  hoi 
the  present,  must  be  capable  of  infinite  ex- 
altation and  infinite  degeneracy.  ProbaKr 
Pythagoras  did  not  originate  the  doctzine  d 
the  transmigration  of  souls;  he  may  bitr 
learned  it  in  his  Egyptian  tiavds  or  6ta 
initiation  into  the  sacred  mysti»ri68.  But  it 
harmonised  with  his  thoughts  and  reuon* 
ings,  and  he  adopted  it.  So«l.  he  taught 
might  descend  into  beasts  or  rise  to  DiTiBc 
life;  there  is  a  law  accurately  detamiaioi 
their  elevation  or  descent,    Cooasqnently  tltf 
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whole  scheme  was  a  direct  Sjrstem  of  moral 
philosophy.  It  was  regularly  established  in  a 
aociety  which  was  set  up  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  there  exercised  a  very  great  influence. 
It  wrought  legislatiye  and  moral  reforms, 
engaged  in  political  intrigues,  and  was 
finally  put  down  as  a  danfferous  religious 
confederacy,  incompatible  wiu  the  existence 
of  regular  government. 

F^rx. — ^The  vessel  in  which  the  consecratcMl 
bread  is  placed  in  Roman  churches.  A  lamp  is 
kept  burning  before  it  whenever  the  Host  is 

there. 


Qliaclntfasiilia.~The  first  Sunday  in 
Ijent,  so  calted  because  it  is  forty  days  before 
Kaster.  The  name  does  not,  however,  occur 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Qaadzatnuiy  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles, 
vas  Bicdiop  of  Athens  in  the  second  century. 
At  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  he  wrote  a 
very  eloquent  Apology  for  the  Christian  JUli- 
ffion,  which  he  presented  personally  in  126. 
This  work  was  in  existence  till  the  seventh 
century,  when  it  seems  to  have  disappeared 
entirely,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages 
which  had  been  quoted  by  Eusebius,  and  have 
thus  been  preserved.  Two  other  men  of  the 
same  name  are  mentioned  by  different  writers 
H6  having  lived  in  the  same  century,  but  later 
historians  agree  in  identifying  them  all  with 
the  Bishop  of  Athens. 

Quakers.    [Faibnds.] 

Qnarles,  Francis,  prose  writer  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Komford,  Essex,  in  1692.  His 
family  possessed  estates  in  that  county,  and 
his  father  held  an  honourable  position  under 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Francis  Quarles  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  After  studying  the  law 
at  lincoln's  Inn  for  some  years,  he  set  his  mind 
upon  serious  private  study  and  devotional 
reading,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  ambition  for 
Court  preferment  which  he  might  easily  have 
had.  In  the  Memoir  by  his  wife  we  find  that 
(|uarlcfl  shared  in  the  almost  universal  admira- 
tion and  love  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  herself  a  poetess,  and  that  he  served 
hpr  as  "cup-bearer"  until  the  ruin  of  the 
Klcctor  Palatine's  affairs  caused  him  to  go  over 
to  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that  the  intimacy 
nuw  began,  1621,  between  Quarles  and  Ussher, 
th^n  Bishop  of  Meath.  We  find  his  son,  John 
Quarles,  asserting  in  one  of  his  poems  that  he 
owed  his  education  to  this  Prelate.  The 
\ifSLnty  ot  the  writings  of  Quarles  is  marred  by 
the  eccentricity  which  pervades  it,  but  his  style 
i»  vigorous,  and  a  high  religious  tone  is  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  his  worlra.  Bmblema  Divine 
and  Jtoratf  Divine  Foeme,  and  Divime  Ftmeiee 


are  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  admired 
of  his  works.  The  EUgiesj  written  in  memory 
of  his  friend.  Dr.  AUmer,  Archdeacon  of 
London,  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  pathos 
of  their  own.  In  1631  he  lost  his  friend 
Drayton,  and  he  wrote  the  epitaph  on  the 
monument  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  Hieroglyphiee  resemble  the  £mblems,  but 
are  very  eccentric  in  measure,  yet  are  pecu- 
liarly impressive.  Some  beautiful  lines 
were  written  by  Quarles  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Ussher,  to  whom  he  was  secre- 
tary for  some  time,  and  who  wrote  of 
Quarles  to  a  friend  as  *'a  poet  held  in 
con^derable  esteem  for  his  sacred  compo- 
sitions." The  home  life  of  Francis  Quarles 
showed  consistent  piety.  His  wife  writes, 
"that  he  was  courteous  and  affable  to  adl, 
and  moderate  and  discreet  in  all  his  actions." 
He  was  an  ardent  student,  rising  before  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  that  purpose.  He 
possessed,  too,  a  ^reat  charm  in  conversation. 
His  fatal  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
on  b}r  sorrow  when  a  petition  was  presented 
by  eight  men,  imputing  to  him  serious 
errors  in  his  religious  belief.  He  died  in 
September,  1644,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Leonard's,  in  Foster  Lane.  His  widow 
writes  in  the  Memoir  that  "  the  blessed  end  of 
her  dear  husband  was  in  every  way  answerable 
to  his  godly  life."  It  has  been  said  that  if 
Quarles  had  written  Enchiridion  at  Athens 
or  Rome,  he  would  have  been  classed  among 
the  wise  men  of  his  country. 

Qnartodedmans. — On  what  day  the 
festival  of  the  Resurrection  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated was  a  question  which  caused  much 
anxious  thought  and  bitter  dispute  in  the 
primitive  Church.  Some  aimed  at  observ- 
ing the  actual  anniversary  by  keeping  it  on 
the  same  date  in  each  ^ear.  Others,  guiding 
themselves  by  the  Jewish  reckoning  for  the 
Passover,  chose  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
moon  in  the  new  year,  whatever  day  of  the 
week  that  might  happen  to  be ;  others  again 
deferred  the  commemoration  to  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon.  For  both 
of  the  two  latter  customs  Apostolical  authority 
was  pleaded:  the  former  was  said  to  have 
been  sanctioned  by  St.  Philip  and  St.  John, 
and  was  generally  observed  by  the. Churches 
of  the  East,  while  for  the  commemoration  on 
the  Lord's  Day  appeal  was  made  to  the  autho- 
rity of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Western 
Church  adopted  the  custom.  One  pleasing 
incident  in  the  controversy  was  the  visit  of 
the  saintly  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  to 
Anicetus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  vexed  point.  Unable  -to  agree,  each 
thinking  himself  supported  by  the  practice  of 
Apostles,  they  agreed  to  differ,  and  Polycarp 
was  invited  by  Anicetus  to  be  celebrant  at  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  and  they  parted  in  peace 
respecting  each  other's  convictions.  This  was 
in  A.D.  168.    Shortly  after  the  Quartodedman 
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rule  fso-called  becauae  relating  to  the  four- 
teenw  day)  became  associated  with  JudaiAtic 
opinioDB  and  practices,  and,  in  consequence, 
caUed  forth  the  reprobation  of  Pope  Victor, 
A.D.  180.  Henceforward  the  dispute  was 
carried  on  with  intense  bitterness,  and  after 
the  Council  of  Nicssa  had  decreed  in  favour 
of  the  commemoration  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
the  QuartodecimaxLS  were  regarded  as  heretics 
and  Schismatics. 

Queen    Anne's    Bonnty.  —  A   fun 

account  of  this  fund  will  be  found  under 
Annates,  but  we  may  add  here  a  few  more 
details  derived  from  recent  returns.  The 
Royal  Bounty  was  ratified  by  an  Act  passed 
in  1704,  but  for  the  first  few  years  the  Corpor- 
ation was  unable  to  devote  any  substantial 
sum  out  of  the  £13,000,  which  was  the  average 
amount  of  their  gross  income,  to  the  purposes 
of  the  trust.  An  Act  passed  in  the  year  1708 
which  discharged  aU  livings  not  exceeding 
the  yearly  value  of  £60  from  the  payments  of 
Tenths,  still  further  reduced  the  revenue 
to  about  £10,000;  and  it  was  not  till  1713 
that  any  scheme  of  augmentation  was  entered 
upon.  In  that  year  two  lists  were  prepared, 
in  the  first  of  which  all  living  under  £10  per 
ai^num  were  scheduled,  and  in  the  second  all 
imder  £35  per  annum.  In  1788  the  trustees 
were  further  empowered  under  the  Sign 
Manual  to  give  £200  to  cures  not  exceeding 
£50,  and  this  maximum  value  of  benefices  to 
be  similarly  augmented  was  in  1804  increased 
to  £60,  and  in  1834  to  £'200  a  year.  The 
system  of  making  grants  only  to  meet  bene- 
factions now  became  general,  and  it  was 
reported  in  1868  that  the  total  amounts  of  such 
free  grants  between  1836  and  1868  was  only 
£10,600,  while  the  total  yearly  appropriations 
averaged  £11,600.  The  total  value  of  the 
trusts  vested  in  the  Corporation  on  Dec.  31st, 
1881,  was  £4,171,470  14s.  lid.,  which  is  the 
gross  sum  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
board  since  its  institution,  and  of  the  private 
and  other  benefactions  vested  in  the  governors 
as  trustees  of  the  clergy.  The  Royal  Bounty 
Fund  in  1881  amounted  to  £48,591,  of  which 
£27,800  was  appropriated  in  grants  to  meet 
benefactions. 

Qnesnely  PAsariER  [b.  1634,  d,  1719],  was 
educated  at  the  Sorbonne,  ordained  priest  in 
1659,  and  in  1662  appointed  Director  of 
the  Seminary  of  the  Oratory.  Soon  after,  he 
began  to  publish  his  celebrated  work  ItS/lexums 
Morale;  written  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  men  under  his  charge.  These  found 
many  readers,  and  were  recommended  by 
many  bishops.  But  it  was  found  that  his 
work  contained  the  obnoxious  doctrines  of 
Jansen  [Jansenism],  and  having  refused 
to  sign  the  formula  against  these  opinions  in 
1675  he  left  Paris,  and  went  to  the  Nether- 
lands. Here  he  continued  his  R^fleximu, 
which  were  published  at  Brussels  in  1693-4. 
De  NoaiUes,  as  Bishop  of  ChlUons,  in  1695 


strongly  recommended  Quasnel^s  writing  to 
his  diocese  ;  but  scarcely  a  yea  kier,  vka 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Fans,  he  becsof- 
their  opponent  and  condemner.  Qoenel  w 
arrested  and  impiisoned  by  order  of  Pkilip 
v.,  but  made  his  escape  and  fled  to  HoUasd. 
and  died  at  Amsterdam  at  a  great  age.  Hii 
book  was  condemned  by  the  cdebnted  Bull 
Unigenittu.  He  wrote  also  a  Lift  tfArMptU, 
Traditions  of  the  Eomish  Churchy  fke  Littip- 
line  of  the  Church,  and  some  dogmatical  esan. 

Quietists.— A  school  of  myaties  which 
sprang  up  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Th^ 
Quietists  stated  that  they  resigned  themselres 
absolutely  to  God*s  will,  that  in  so  dc4n^ 
they  renounced  self  entirely,  and  were  with- 
out thought,  hope,  or  wish ;  in  fact,  in  a  stete 
of  mental  inactivity.  The  doctrines  of  Quiet- 
ism were  first  given  to  the  world  in  a  book 
called  The  Spiritual  Guide,  written  l^  Uauso^ 
[q.v.],  which  was  published  in  Spain  in  167o. 
and  was  translated  into  several  langaageL 
It  represented  to  a  great  ext^it  in  Spain  tite 
teaclung  of  the  Jansenists  in  Fiance,  and  oc» 
of  the  chief  supporters  of  its  theories  va!» 
Mdmb.  GvTOir  jfq.v.],  a  Jansenist,  who  ws^ 
defended  by  Fenelon.  They  taught  that 
the  worship  of  the  Church  was  not  to  bt^ 
compared  to  private  devotion  for  help  snd 
comiort  to  the  soul,  and  the  tendency  all 
through  is  to  promote  thought  of  self  ntker 
than  thought  of  €rod.  T%e  same  ootkof 
have  been  held  by  variotis  mcts  under  dif- 
ferent names,  and  will  be  found  under  Ihe 
following  heads : — EucHms,  Bioharim,  and 

HSSTCBASTS. 

Quignon  ^as  the.  son  of  a  ^wnidi  earl 
who,  while  still  very  young,  became  a  member 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  of  monks.  He  «u 
made  a  General  of  the  Order  in  1522,  and  so 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Chaxlas 
v.,  who  made  him  one  of  his  Ooondl  of  Con- 
science. At  the  time  of  the  stm^le  betw^a 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  dement  VII., 
Quignon  was  employed  to  negotiate  be- 
tween the  two,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
settled  the  business  pleased  the  Pope  so  mock 
that  he  sent  him  a  cardinal's  hat  as  a  revanL 
He  is  however  chiefly  famous  for  the  Breriair 
which  he  compiled,  in  which  his  main  idea 
was  to  make  the  reading  of  the  Bible  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  serrioes^  and  ia 
this  respect  the  compilers  of  our  Prayer  Book 
followed  his  example.  He  denied  and  ooo- 
demned  certain  superstitions  and  namtir«i 
which  had  crept  into  the  services  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  for  this  reason,  althoort 
recommended  by  two  Popea,  his  Breviaiy**' 
never  in  favour,  and  had  very  small  dreala- 
tion.    Copies  of  it  are,  therefore,  now  scarce. 

^W^-itiflimirf^triinifc — T^^  Sunday  hefon 
Ash  Wednesday.  It  was  so  named  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  fifty  days  before  Easter.  The 
two  Sundays  preceding  Quinqoagesimi  an 
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txamjed  Sexagesima  and  Septnagesima,  because 
t  ixey  were  considered  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 
^ucty  and  seventy  days  before  Easter  re- 
Kp^ctively.  That  the  custom  of  so  naming 
tJUem  ia  ancient  we  know,  for  we  find  them 
xuentioned  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  the 
Cxxeat ;  but  the  practice  of  keeping  them,  as 
<A  preparation  for  Lent,  has  always  been 
confined  to  the  Western  Church. 

Q;omtiliaii8. — A  sect  which  was  founded 
by  Quintilia,  a  so-called  prophetess,  in  Phryg^a 
in  189.  The  peculiarity  of  its  ritual  was  that 
-women  were  admitted  into  priests'  orders  and 
^rere  allowed  to  take  part  in  ^e  services, 
^'omen  were  regarded  with  extreme  venera- 
tion, and  Eve  was  particularly  honoured, 
because  she  had  first  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  and 
t-be  daughters  of  Philip  the  Deacon,  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  also  regarded 
as  prophetesses.  At  first  their  teaching  was 
tr^ted  with  utter  contempt,  but  later  on  it 
appears  to  have  spread  considerably,  until  it 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in 
320.  Tertulltan  wrote  a  book  against  this 
heresy,  and  accused  the  sect  of  opposing 
Baptisni. 


SabanUBy  Mauuus  Maonbktxvs  [b.  at 
Mainz  about  776,  d.  there  Feb.  4th,  856]. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Monastery  of  Fulda, 
then  studied  under  Alcuin  at  Tours,  and  re- 
turned to  the  school  at  Fulda,  of  which  he 
was  made  Abbot  in  822.  In  the  disputes 
which  arose  between  Louis  le  Debonnaiie 
and  his  children,  Habanus  acted  the  part  of 
peace-maker,  and  his  wisdom  and  precaution 
^ined  him  the  goodwill  of  both  parties.  At 
this  time  he  wrote  a  treatise  urging  the  duty 
of  children  to  their  parents,  and  of  subjects 
to  their  sovereign.  In  842  be  resigned  his 
post  at  Fulda,  and  retired  to  a  church  which 
he  had  built  at  Petersberg,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  religious  contemplation  and  the 
rtudy  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  in  847  he  was 
elected  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  thus  drawn 
from  his  retirement.  He  was  an  able  ad- 
ministrator, and  the  diocese  flourished  during 
his  archiepiscopate ;  but  his  chief  fame  rests 
on  his  literary  works.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Old  Testament  and  on  some  of 
the  Qospels  and  Epistles,  numbers  of  hymns 
and  other  books  of  devotion,  and  treatises 
relating  to  the  book  on  Transubstantiation  by 
Paschasius  Hadbertus. 

Habailty  Paul,  a  French  preacher  who 
did  much  to  encourage  the  Protestants  during 
the  times  of  persecution,  was  bom  at  B^da- 
rieuz,  in  January,  1718.  He  studied  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  in  1744  became  Pastor  of  Nimes. 
In  1745  decrees  were  published  forbidding 
the   assembling   of   congregations,    and   as 


Rabaut  continued  to  preach,  a  price  was  put 
upon  his  head,  but  he  always  managed  to 
escape.  In  1756  he  presented  a  petition, 
begging  for  the  release  of  those  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  galleys  on  account  of  their 
faith,  recognition  of  the  baptism  and  marriage 
of  Protestants,  etc. ;  but  the  only  answer  was 
further  persecution,  and  Babaut  wrote  a  pas- 
toral letter  advising  his  people  to  emigrate 
rather  than  submit  to  the  Cfovemment.  How- 
ever, in  1774  a  reaction  was  caused  in  their 
favour  by  the  repeated  cruelties  of  the 
Homanists,  and  thirteen  years  later  the  Edict 
of  Toleration  was  passed.  Kabaut  died  at 
Nimes  in  1794. 

Sabbilliflnn. — ^A  form  of  Judaism  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  from  the  dispersion 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  from  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  to  the  fifth  century  a.u.  and  the 
second  front  the  fifth  century  a.d.  to  its  dis- 
appearance. It  was  caused  by  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  life 
of  the  Jews  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
which  brought  about  a  union  between  school 
and  government.  The  Hebrew  was  rendered 
into  Chaldee,  and  was  added  to  by  explana- 
tions, illustrations,  etc.,  and  a  tradition  was 
formed  which  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  equal  importance  with  the  written  Law. 
Later  on,  the  Mishna  was  edited  by  Hillel  and 
Jehuda ;  by  it  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  had 
formerly  been  treated  under  613  heads,  was 
now  reauced  to  six.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century  a  rivalry  grew  up 
between  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  schools. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  was  re-arranged  by 
Kabbi  Ashe,  the  head  of  the  Rabbinical  schools ; 
the  Rabbinical  schools  throughout  Persia  were 
closed. 

The  second  epoch  of  Rabbinism  is  less  in- 
teresting than  the  first.  The  Babylonian 
Talmud  was  brought  to  Europe  and  translated 
into  Arabic.  Maimonides  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling the  liberal  form  of  Rabbinism  which 
had  grown  up  in  Spain  and  the  orthodox 
form  which  had  app^u^ed  in  Gaul  and  Italy, 
and  it  flourished  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  partly 
destroyed  it.  However,  the  Cabbala  was  studied 
till  the  last  century,  when  Moses  Mendelssohn 
rose  against  it.  At  the  present  time  Rabbinism 
is  superseded  by  Rationalism. 

Sad1>erty  Pascass.     [Paschasius  Rad- 

BERTUS.j 

Raikes,  Robert,  Founder  of  Sunday- 
schools,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  in  1735.  His 
father  was  a  printer  and  editor  of  the  Glou- 
cetter  Journal^  who,  after  p^iving  his  son  a 
liberal  education,  brought  him  up  to  the  busi- 
ness, to  which  he  afterwards  succeeded. 
He  began  visiting  the  prisons,  and,  finding  the 
bad  condition  in  which  they  were,  drew  at- 
tention to  it  in  his  paper,  and  brought  about 
a  great  reformation  in  the  county  bridewell. 
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la  1781,  being  struck  by  seeing  the  ragg^ 
groups  of  children  playing  in  the  streets,  he 
determined  to  try  and  improve  their  condition; 
so,  finding  four  decent,  well-disposed  women 
who  kept  schools  for  teaching  to  read,  he 
hired  them  to  instruct  as  many  children  as 
he  could  assemble  together  on  Sunday  in 
reading  and  in  the  Church  catechism.  For 
this  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a  shilling  each  a 
day.  There  is  a  letter  in  the  GentletnanU 
Magazine  for  1784  fp.  410],  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  wonderful  success  of  his  plan, 
saying  that  the  plftoe  was  quite  a  heaven  on 
Sundays  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
system  soon  spread  all  over  England,  Scotland, 
and  America.  [Sunday  Schools.]  Baikes 
died  suddenly  at  Gloucester,  on  April  6th, 
1811. 

Raleicfhy  Axsxakder,  an  Independent 
minister,  the  author  of  many  theological 
works,  was  bom  at  Kirkcudbright  in  1817, 
carried  on  business  for  a  short  time  in  Liver- 
pool, and  went  to  Blackburn  College,  and  in 
1844  became  pastor  of  a  chapel  at  Greenock, 
whence  he  moved  successively  to  Botherham 
[1850],  Glasgow  [1856],  and  London  [1869]. 
He  died  in  London  in  1880. 

His  chief  works  are,  Qui«t  Resting -Plaees^ 
The  Story  of  Jonah  the  Prophet,  The  LittU 
Sanctuary,  and  other  MeditationSy  Thoughts  for 
the  Weary  and  the  Sorrowful,  etc. 

Salph  de  Biceto,  old  English  historian, 
bom  in  the  twelfth  centruy,  was  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
King  John.  He  was  greatly  eminent  for  his 
learning,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
English  historians  in  the  reiffn  of  Edward  L, 
when  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England 
over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  claimed 
and  set  forth  from  records  and  history.  His 
history  begins  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  reaches  to  the  death  of  King  Jolm.  It 
has  been  reprinted  among  the  works  of  the 
old  English  historians. 

RammolllUl  Aojr,  &  Hindoo  reformer, 
was  bom  in  Burdwan,  Bengal,  in  1772.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Brahman  faith,  but  early 
renounced  polytheism,  and  formed  in  Calcutta 
the  Bkahmoo  Somaj,  or  "  Church  of  God " 
[q.v.  ].  In  1830  he  came  to  London  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sovereign  of  Delhi,  to  demand 
an  increase  of  stipend,  which  was  granted. 
He  died  at  Stapleton  Park,  near  Bristol,  Sept- 
ember 27th,  1833.  He  translated  the  Ve- 
danta^  or  Jiesolution  of  all  the  Veds  ;  published 
selections  from  the  New  Testament  under  the 
title,  The  Precept*  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace 
and  Happiness;  and  wrote  Apology  for  the 
Pursuit  of  Final  beatitude.  While  in  England 
he  worshipped  with  the  Unitarians,  as,  though 
he  admired  the  precepts  of  Christ,  he  did  not 
believe  in  His  Divinity. 

Ramsbury,  Bishop&xc  of.    [See  Sher- 

BOKHE.] 


Baaoe.    [Trappb,  La..] 

Haake,  Leopold  vok  [h,  Dec  21flt,  1796. 
d.  May,  18861.— A  famous  historian,    fie  vu 
not  of  the  nobility  by  birth,  the  title  mm  heins 
granted  him  in  i866  by  the  Emperor  [tik«o 
King]  of  Prussia.     He  had  four  brotbera. 
all  of  whom  have  made  names  for  themsdvei  in 
one  way  or  other.    Leopold  was  ednait«d  at 
Leipzig,  and  while  there  showed  a  remarkabk 
talent  for  historical  criiidam.    Soaatiiahr 
left  he  was  appointed  to  a  profeaBorship  at 
Frankfort-on-Uie-Oder ;  but  it  was  ooosider&i 
desirable  that  he  should  reside  in  Berlin,  •>* 
he  resigned  this  appointment  in  182d  for  thai 
of  Professor  of  History  at  the  Univeisity  o: 
Berlin.    He  published  his  first  work,  ent^I»i 
History  of  the  Germanic  and  Latin  Karons  i« 
the  Beformation  Period,  in   1824.    He  was  & 
man  of  great  strength  and  industry,  and  hi» 
books,  all  involving  great  researdi,  followed 
each  other  all  through  his  life  with  eztniar- 
dinary  rapidity.    His  History  of  the  J^pa  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  most  bziUiant  a« 
regards  critical  power  and   style.     It  vas 
quickly  translated  into  most  modem  langiuges, 
and  certainly  was  the  chief  means  of  gainin? 
for  Ranke  the  European   reputatioo  vhich 
he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  life.    Macaolay, 
speaking  of  this  work  in  one  of  his  essay*  in 
&e  Edinburgh  Review,  says  it  "  is  known  and 
esteemed  wherever  German  litetatme  is  au- 
died.'*     In   1841  the  late  King  of  Pnaax 
Frederick  William  IV.,  asked  him  to  vrit^ 
a  full  account  of  the  history  of  Prosda,  and 
this  work  was  published  six  years  later.    He 
lived  for  the  most  part  a  very  quiet  and  retired 
life,  seldom  leaving  his  houae  in  Beriio,  and 
taking  no  active  part  in  the  politics  of  tkd 
time,  though  he  studied  each  movement  tho- 
roughly with  regard  to  its  probable  bearing 
on  future  history.    He  made  one  exc«ptioa 
to  this  rule  in  1848,  when  a  Parhsmeiit  net 
at  Frankfort  with  the  idea  of  recanstnictiar 
the  German  Constitution,  and  above  all  of 
uniting  the  Grerman  nation  under  one  bead. 
The  scheme  came  to  nothing,  and  fnm  that 
time  Banke  devoted  himself  to  his  hisUsical 
studies    and  to  his  lecturer      Duzing  the 
years  that  followed  he  publidied  a  Sittsrf  •/ 
France  at  the  Ttme  of  the  Rejormatien,  Ei»terv 
of  England  during  the  Seventeenth   Ctntvy, 
Studies  of  the  Characters  of  the  Chief  SUin- 
men  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  several  esBan 
and  books  on  different  periods  in  the  historr 
of  his  own  people.    Those  occupied  him  coo* 
stantly  until  1880,  and  in  that  year,  at  the 
age  01  eighty-six,  he  announced  his  intentioa 
of  writing  his  great    Weltgesehiehte.    It  va* 
never .  estpected,  of  course,  that  his  sdMsw 
would  be  in  any  way  completed,  bat  th« 
"  Altmeister,"  as  his  fellow-oountrvmen  sd- 
miringly  called  him,  worked  steadily  ewr 
day,  giving  one  volume  a  year  to  the  pubbr. 
and  at  his  death  he  had  broug-ht  the  work  far 
into  the  Middle  Ages.    To  have  finished  the 
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book  according  to  the  plan  he  worked  oat  at  the 
beginning  would  have  taken  three  more  yeare. 
Although  he  lived  so  quietly,  and,  except  by 
his  books,  made  so  little  stir  in  the  world,  he 
was  given  all  the  honours  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  literary  man  to  receive,  both  by  his  own 
cx}untry  and  foreign  ones,  France  conferring 
the  greatest  distinction  she  has  in  her  power 
to  give,  that  of  being  a  Member  of  the 
Academy.  He  was  always  ready  to  g^ve  advice 
and  help  to  any  student,  either  of  history  or 
politics,  who  chose  to  apply  to  him,  and  was 
revered  by  all  classes  horn  the  Emperor  and 
fJrown  I^nce  downwards,  the  latter  being 
one  of  his  pupils. 

XLaatem. — An  Anabaptist  sect  which  first 
appeared  in  1645.  They  set  up  the  light  of 
nature  onder  the  name  of  *'  Christ  in  men,'' 
and  are  said  to  have  declared  themselves  in- 
capable of  sinning,  and  in  the  condition  of 
Adam  in  Paradise.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
according  to  Fuller,  they  degenerated  into 
lewdness.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  in 
popular  language  to  the  Primitive  Method- 
ists, who,  in  their  open-air  preaching,  were 
distinguidied  by  their  violent  gesticulations. 

Sappists.  [Ha&mony  Society.] 
"HnilTli  [}.e.  Babbi  Shelemo  Izaaki,  some- 
times erroneously  called  Tarchi],  the  cele- 
brated Jewish  commentator,  was  bom  in  1040 
at  Troyes,  in  France.  The  range  of  his 
studies  was  extraordinarily  wide,  comprising 
philology,  philosophy,  medicine,  astronomy, 
law  and  exegesis,  and  a  complete  mastery 
over  the  whole  range  of  Scripture  and  the 
sooroes  of  the  Talmud.  He  travelled  for 
seven  years  in  Ital}',  Greece,  Germany,  Pales- 
tine, Egypt,  and  Persia,  studying  under  the 
greateet  scholars  of  the  time.  His  chief  work 
IB  the  commentary  on  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  the  literal  sense,  and 
also  allegorical  illustrations.  This  was  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  Hebrew,  appearing 
at  Reggio  in  1475.  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Breithaupt,  and  partly  into  German 
by  Lucas  Prague.  Among  his  other  works 
are  a  commentary  on  twenty-three  treatises 
of  the  Talmud  and  on  Midrash  Babba,  a 
liook  of  medicine,  a  poem  on  the  Unity  of 
Ood,  etc.    He  died  at  Troyes  in  1105. 

KiMiCOllinrfli.    [Russian  Chuhch.] 

Hationalism.— The  setting  up  of  reason 
as  the  supreme  arbiter,  and  causing  the 
Scriptures  and  the  mysteries  of  Christianity 
to  be  interpreted  and  judged  by  it  alone. 
Huch  a  system  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  Reformation  so  far  as  this:  the  tradi- 
tional method  was  abandoned,  for  men  claimed 
th.c  right  of  appealing  to  the  Scriptures 
;i.^inst  it.  The  authority  of  the  Church  to 
impose  fetters  on  opinion  was  denied  when 
I^uther  burned  the  rope's  Bull.  It  thus  be- 
4'ame  necessary  to  find  another  basis  of  belief, 
auil  it   was  in   good  faith   that   the   early 


German  rationalists  declared  that  the  evidence 
for  Christianity  was  found  in  its  harmonising 
with  the  instincts  and  needs  of  the  soul.  It 
was  later  developments  which,  ignoring  the 
presence  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
darkness  produced  by  sin,  exalted  reason 
above  mystery,  and  proceeded  to  eliminate 
everything  supernatural  from  religion,  to  dis- 
credit miracles,  or  to  regard  them  as  Oriental 
exaggerations  of  natural  operations,  and  to 
question  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  [Kant, 
I>Bi8x,  MiBACLES,  Evidences,  Insi'Ibation, 
Revelation.] 

RatlnTwili  Conference  of,  which  met  in 
1541,  was  the  sequel  to  the  one  held  in  Worms 
the  previous  year.  The  Emperor,  Charles  V., 
hoped  by  these  o-onf  erences  to  settla  the  reli- 
giouB  diderences  in  Germany,  without  having 
to  proceed  to  hostilities,  but  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  prooeedinffs  the  members  agreed  that 
more  was  wanted  to  heal  the  divisions  than 
a  mere  theological  formula,  and  the  Confer- 
ence ended  without  having  arrived  at  any 
real  result. 

Satramiiiui  or  Bertram. — A  priest 
and  monk  in  the  Monastery  of  Corbie,  Pic- 
ardy,  in  the  ninth  century.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  private  life,  but  he  was 
famous  in  his  tune  as  a  writer,  and  was 
consulted  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  mattera 
of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  reply  to  the  encyclical  letter  of 
Photius,  and  wrote  against  the  doctrine  of 
TrauBubstantiation  as  given  by  Paschasius 
Radbertus,  though  he  taught  that  there  is  a 
mystical  presence  under  the  symbols  in  the 
Eucharist.  His  book  was  written  after  844, 
and  called  De  Corpora  et  Sanguine  Ihminu 
The  book  was  condemned  two  centuries  later, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
John  Scotus  Erigena ;  but  was  used  by  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1526,  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  of  CEcolampadius.  Ridley's 
views  on  the  Sacrament  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  study  of  this  book.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  spurious  tiQ  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Sainte  Beuve 
proved  its  authenticity.  Against  Photius 
natramnus  wrote  Contra  Oracorutn  oppotitOf 
and  in  the  Gbttschalk  controversy  I>e  Franht^ 
tinatume  Dei  and  Trina  Deitae. 

SaTexma. — A  city  of  Italy  which  for- 
merly stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  but  is 
now  about  five  miles  inland,  owing  to  the  de- 
posits made  by  the  Po  at  its  mouth.  It  is 
famous  in  secular,  but  especially  in  ecclesiast- 
ical, history.  Tradition  says  that  a  pupil  of 
St.  Peter  named  Apollinaris  preached  Clirist- 
ianity  there  in  79  a.d.,  and  was  martyred 
there.  The  truth  of  this  is  doubtful,  but 
that  the  city  contains  Christian  monuments 
of  a  very  early  date  is  certain,  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  churches  marks  distinctly  the 
three  nations  which  have  at  different  times 
occupied   .the    city— the    Theodoxians,    the 
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Goths,  and  the  Byzantines.  It  was  made  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  in  very  early  times,  and  in 
419-Honoriu8  dioosing  to  live  there,  it  was 
raised  to  a  metropolitan  see.  It  became  at  last 
so  powerful  that  we  read  of  several  bishops 
asserting  that  they  were  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  the  Bishop  of  Home,  and  the  question 
was  only  definitely  decided  in  favour  of  tho 
Pope  in  861.  Ravenna  was  chosen  several 
times  as  the  meeting  place  of  synods,  but  none 
of  them  were  worthy  of  note.  The  town  is 
famous  also  as  being  the  place  where  Dante 
finished  his  IHvina  Commedia^  and  where  he 
died,  on  Sept.  14th,  1321. 

Rayxuond  Martini. —A  Dominican 
monk  \b.  at  Suberts,  in  Catalonia,  early  in 
the  thirteenth  centur}' ;  d.  after  1284].  He 
entered  a  monastery  at  Barcelona,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  learning,  especially 
in  Oriental  languages,  which  in  those  times 
were  very  rarely  studied.  He  afterwards 
became  a  missionary  among  the  Spanish 
Jews,  and  went  to  Tunis  to  convert  the  Ma- 
hometans, against  whom  he  wi'ote  Pugio  Fidei. 
He  wrote  also  a  refutation  of  the  Koran, 
which  no  longer  exists,  and  a  Capistrutn 
Judaorum;  this  and  the  Fugio  Fidei  were  made 
use  of  by  a  Carthusian  monk  in  a  book  called 
Victoria  contra  Judatoa. 

Seadem.— In  the  early  Church  the  readers 
were  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  order  of 
clei^y,  and  we  often  find  them  mentioned 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian.  We  cannot 
trace  their  existence  further  back  than  the 
third  century,  but  after  that  time  they  appear 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  to  have  been 
distinctly  recognised  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  In  the  present  day  the  title  of  Lay 
Rbadbb  [q.v.]  is  given  to  a  man  authorised 
by  the  bishop  to  help  the  priest  in  certain 
parts  of  public  worship. 

Beading  Pew.    [Desk.] 

Real  Presence.    [Lord's  Suppeb.] 

Realists. — The  opponents  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists [q.v.]  among  ^e  Schoolmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Their  main  doctrine,  which 
is  also  attributed  to  Aristotle,  was  that  "  TJki- 
VBBSALS  *'  [q-^-]  have  an  independent  existence ; 
na^,  that  they,  or  Ideaa^  are  the  only  real 
existences,  inasmuch  as  all  visible  things 
grow,  change,  and  perish.  Wise  men  perish, 
but  their  wisdom  is  eternal.  Universals 
exist,  therefore,  independently  of  things,  and 
of  our  conceptions  of  them  in  the  Divine  In- 
tellect. And  the  supreme  reason  of  man  is  to 
have  his  thoughts  in  conformity  with  the 
Divine  ideals.  Realism,  therefore,  accepting 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Church,  taught  com- 
plete submission  to  authority,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  to  God  only  for  revelation  and 
light.  The  founder  of  this  school  of  thought 
was  Anselm,  and  the  work  was  taken  up  and 
carried  on  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  William 
of  Champeaux. 


Rebaptising.— A  word  empto>t<d,  i.^r 
want  of  a  better,  to  denote  the  adminiirtiation 
of  baptism,  by  a  lawful  minister,  to  tboaE-vh^i 
at  some  previous  time  have  been  inutlidhf  bapt- 
ised by  heretics  or  schismatics.  Bapdan  ly 
laymen,  if  orthodox,  is  by  neaiiy  aU,  if  so: 
all.  Churches  recognised  as  valid. 

Reclnse.  —  Properly  speaking  the  tens 
should  only  apply  to  those  who  hare  taiktn 
monastic  vows  and  wish  to  lead  the  most  it- 
eluded  lives  possible.  In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  those  who  had  proved  theiD- 
selves  able  to  lead  a  thoroughly  sohtwy  Hf f 
were  allowed  this  so  -  considered  priviJe^. 
many  of  them  being  locked  up  in  thor  oelL« 
for  life.  When  they  had  once  given  them- 
selves up  to  this  life  they  were  obliged  to  ixm- 
tinue,  and  could  not  get  absolution  from  it. 
except  by  order  of  the  bishop.  The  torn  hmi 
now  a  wider  meaning,  and  is  often  ap- 
plied to  people  who  simply  live  in  retiranienx 
and  away  from  the  world. 

Recollects.  —  A  minor  branch  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  of  monks.  Tho  name  is  sq}- 
posed  to  have  been  given  them  by  Qemwu 
Vll.,  who  in  1 53 1  granted  houses  to  such  as  pos- 
sessed "  the  Spirit  of  Recollection."  From  tU 
foundation  the  Order  of  St.  Frauds  has  beiii 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  CoorentoaH^s 
and  the  Observants,  the  former  living  in 
monasteries  under  a  not  very  strict  role,  sod 
the  latter  following  more  exactly  the  laws  of 
their  founder,  especially  those  relating  to 
poverty.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  oentnir 
the  Observants  in  Italy  were  named  by  the 
reigning  Pope  "Reformed  Fnmdanna.** 
They  spread  very  rapidly  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  were  in  great  hrtm 
at  Court.  It  was  in  this  country  that  ve  find 
the  term  '* Recollects"  mostfrsqnentlyin  aw. 
They  stood  their  ground  well  all  through  the 
agitation  caused  by  the  Jansenist  movenwtit 
and  refused  to  relax  their  rules  in  the  eiight- 
est  degree.  The  Order  was  suppreesed  at  th€ 
Revolution,  but  has  lately  reappeared  in  a  few 
towns  in  FiunoOb 

Rector  ['*  governor  "].— A  term  applied  to 
several  persons  whose  offices  are  very  differ- 
ent : — [1]  The  reetor  of  a  pariah  isa  derariBU 
that  has  the  charge  and  care  of  a  parish,  and 
possesses  all  the  tithes,  whereas  a  9it»  only 
has  a  portion,  the  rest  going  to  the  impropri- 
ator of  the  great  tithes.  [2]  The  same  Dame 
is  given  to  the  chi^  officer  in  ecmie  of  thr 
colleges,  as  at  Exeter  and  Lincoln  Colktges  it 
Oxford,  as  well  as  at  the  Scotch  Uuiversitiee ; 
it  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  head  masUr 
of  a  large  school.  [3]  Rector  is  also  used  in 
several  convents  for  the  superior  officer  whu 
governs  the  house.  The  Jesuits  gave  tb'^ 
name  to  the  superior  of  such  of  their  hoosc'^ 
as  were  either  seminaries  or  colleges. 

Sector,  Jaa^. — A  name  given  to  laynx^ 
who  are  impropnators  of  the  great  tithes  of  a 
parish. 
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Seeil8ant> — One  who  refused  to  attend 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Popish  recusants  were  Boman  Catholics  who 
so  refused  attendance,  and  one  tried  and  con- 
victed of  the  offence  was  a  '*  Popish  recusant 
convict." 

Bfedemption.    [Wobk  of  Chbxst.] 

BAdemptorists. — An  Order  founded  in 
1732  by  St.  Alphonsus  Mabia  db  Liouoki 
[q.v.],  its  chief  object  being  to  provide  a  set 
of  men  to  work  amongst  the  poor.  In  this 
he  received  the  assistance  of  Falcoia,  Bishop 
of  Castellamare,  and  the  work  was  begun  at 
Scala,  where  he  had  previously  founded  a 
community  of  nuns.  In  1749  the  Order 
was  confirmed,  and  its  rules  approved  by 
Benedict  XIV.  He  gave  it  first  the  title 
of  the  "Congregation  of  the  Moet  Holy 
Saviour,**  but  as  there  was  an  Order  of  the 
same  name  in  another  part  of  Italy,  the  Pope 
ordained  that  the  title  should  be  changed  to 
that  of  the  "  Most  Holy  Redeemer/'  to  prevent 
confusion.  The  members,  who  were  called 
Hedemptorists,  had,  in  addition  to  the  general 
vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  work  diligently 
in  the  Order  till  their  death.  Their  great  ob- 
ject was  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  most  poor 
and  miserable,  especially  those  living  in  great 
cities  who  would  otherwise  be  left  to  a  large 
extent  destitute.  Besides  this,  Ligaori  insisted 
on  constant  study  among  his  disciples  as  a 
means  towards  being  of  more  use  to  the  Church. 
The  Order  still  exists  in  most  countries  of 
Euroi)e,  although  at  different  times,  through 
revolutions  and  various  other  causes,  it 
has  been  banished.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1843,  and  has  now  six  houses  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  nuns  are  called  Re- 
demptoristines ;  they  live  in  strict  enclosure, 
and  employ  their  whole  time  in  praying  for 
the  success  of  the  Redemptorist  missions. 
The  chief  seat  of  government  is  Rome,  where 
the  head  of  the  Order,  who  has  the  title  of 
Rector  Major,  superintends  the  general  work- 
ing of  the  society  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  is  elected  for  life,  but  the  heads  of  the 
different  houses,  who  are  appointed  by  him, 
asmsted  by  six  councillors,  can  only  hold  office 
for  three  years. 

Bees,  Thomas,  D.D.— A  Congrega. 
tional  minister  [b.  at  Llanddeilo,  Cardigan- 
shire, 1816;  d,  1886].  Author  of  a  History  of 
Protettant  Noneonformity  in  Wales  [1861],  and 
translator  of  Bames*s  Notes  on  the  New  Tes- 
tameni  into  Welsh.  He  was  a  minister  at 
Swansea  for  twenty-two  years,  and  was 
President  of  the  Congregational  Union  the 
year  of  his  death. 

Seformatioil. — To  give  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  great  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  would  be  almost  to 
-write  the  history  of  Europe.  Our  object  in 
the  following  article  will  simply  be  to  indicate 
&ak-28* 


the  causes  and  the  occasions  which  produced 
the  mighty  changes  in  the  several  countries 
and  the  most  prominent  results.  Let  it  be 
reiqembered  that  causes  and  occasions  are  by 
no  means  synonyms.  An  occasion  furn- 
ishes reason  for  present  action,  but  the 
causes  lie  further  back.  Henry  YIII.'s 
divorce  was  the  occasion  of  EnRland*s  breach 
with  Rome,  but  the  causes  had  been  gather- 
ing for  whole  generations  before. 

As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century  St. 
Bernard,  called  <'  the  last  of  the  Fathers,''  had 
sadly  cried  out  that  he  longed  before  he  died 
to  see  the  Church  of  God  as  it  was  in  the 
ancient  days.  And  the  cry  had  gathered 
strength  in  succeeding  years.  The  great 
Councils  of  the  fifteenth  century — Pisa, 
Constance,  Basle — ^had  called  for  **  purifica- 
tion of  head  and  members."  And  so  there 
is  also  a  long  list  of  illustrious  names — 
Oerson,  Grostlte,  Bradwardine,  Colet,  Sir 
Thomas  More — ^men  who  would  have  been 
indignant  at  any  suspicion  thrown  upon 
their  faithfulness  to  the  Church,  who  were 
urgent  in  their  demands  for  reform. 
Bossuet,  in  his  Variatume  dea  Egliees  Pro- 
teetantesy  attempts  to  break  the  force  of  this 
fact  by  saying  that  these  doctors  never 
thought  of  changing  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
or  of  correcting  her  worship,  or  of  subverting 
the  authority  of  her  prelates,  and  chiefly 
that  of  the  Pope.  But  unhappily  the  con- 
science of  men  came  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Sractical  evils  of  the  Church  had  their  root  in 
octrine.  The  shameful  sale  of  indulgences 
and  masses  came  out  of  corrupt  teaching  con- 
cerning the  intermediate  state.  So,  again,  when 
it  was  seen  that  in  one  year  nearly  a  thousaod 
pounds  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  h  Becket,  and  during  the  same  period 
not  one  penny  at  the  altar  of  Christ,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  suspicion  arose  that  errors 
had  crept  into  the  Church  concerning  saintly 
intercession  and  invocation. 

Of  the  manifold  causes  which  wrought  to- 
gether to  produce  the  Reformation,  three 
stand  out  the  most  prominent : — 

[1]  The  Papacy.— No  Roman  Pontiff— 
not  Gregory  VII.  nor  Innocent  III. — ever 
advanced  loftier  claims  than  did  Boniface 
VIIL,  when,  in  1302,  he  addressed  to  the 
Christian  world  his  Bull  Unam  Sanctam 
[q.v.l.  That  was  the  culminating  point  of 
Fapal  power,  and  the  two  centuries  that 
followed  saw  its  rapid  decline.  The  removal 
of  the  Papal  Court  to  Avignon  brought  more 
clearly  to  the  light  its  corruptions  and  cruel- 
ties, and  exhibited  the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  the 
puppet  of  the  French  King.  The  Great 
Schism,  which  followed  and  lasted  through 
forty  years,  gave  a  still  ruder  shock  to  tra- 
ditional reverence  for  the  See.  At  this 
moment,  too,  the  nations  of  modem  Europe 
were  consolidating  and  settling  their  national 
life,  a  state  of  things  which  '*  could  not  fail  to 
give  an  impulse,  hitherto  unknown,  in  calling 
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up  the  nationality  of  many  a  Western  State, 
in  satisfying  it  that  the  Papal  rule  vaa  not 
essential  to  its  welfare,  and  in  thereby  adding 
strength  to  local  jurisdictions"  [Hfutl wick's 
JSefomuUitm].  How  strong  this  impulse  was 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  at  the  Council  of 
Constance  the  vote  was  taken,  not  by  in- 
dividuals, but  by  nations — viz.  the  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian.  That  method 
of  voting  was  the  precursor  of  national 
reformations.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
personal  character  of  the  Popes  themselves. 
Blunt' s  statement  is  no  exaggeration  when  he 
says  that  "for  sixty  years  before  the  final 
breach  was  made,  there  had  not  been  a  Pope, 
except  Clement  YII.,  who  could  be  called 
even  a  decent  Christian  "  [Blunt's  Reformation^ 

S.  242].    It  is  a  shame  even  to  mention  the 
eeds  of  vileness  which  make  up  the  life  of 
such  men  as  Pope  Alexander  VT. 

[2]  The  revival  of  letters  and  the  impulse 
given  by  it  to  human  inteUect  was  a  second 
cause  of  the  demand  for  reformation.  The 
revival  of  learning  in  Italy — and  Italy  led  the 
way  in  everything  in  those  days — was,  in  its 
temper,  simply  Pagan.  The  Deeamertm  of 
Boccaccio  was  saturated  with  the  Pagan 
spirit.  An  eclogue  of  Geraldini  on  the 
Passion  spoke  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
"  Daphnis,"  and  *'  Daphnis  in  an  odoriferous 
^rden  *'  is  the  commencement  of  the  agony 
m  Gethsemane.  At  the  Court  of  the  Medici 
it  was  a  characteristic  of  good  society  to  dis- 
pute the  fundamental  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  the  narratives  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith  became  sub- 
jects of  derision.  Leo  X.,  in  all  probability, 
was  an  infidel.  '*  Marvellous,"  says  Dr.  J. 
M.  Neale,  "  was  the  infatuation  which  could 
expend  all  its  zeal  in  the  discovery  of  the  last 
books  of  Tacitus  and  liv^,  in  the  production 
of  the  purest  Ciceronian  Latin,  in  the  erection 
of  Classical  churches,  and  which  could  pay 
for  all  these  Pagai  amusements  by  the  in- 
famous mission  of  '.  'etzel,  unconscious  of  the 
approstching  earthquake,  regarding  the  dis- 
content of  one  German  monk  as  something 
that  might — it  mattered  not  which  of  the  two 
— be  hushed  at  the  stake  or  silenced  by  the 
sop  of  a  fat  benefice."  The  very  greatness  of 
the  evil  brought  a  reaction,  and  thoughtful 
men  endeavoured  to  stay  the  general  corruption 
by  revived  religious  conviction.  But  the 
attempt  failed  through  two  causes.  The  one 
was  the  timidity  expressed  in  the  saying 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Pole,  that  men  '*  ought 
to  content  themselves  with  their  own  inward 
convictions,  and  not  concern  themselves  to 
know  if  errors  and  abuses  existed  in  the 
Church."  The  other  was  the  irreformable 
character  of  the  Boman  Court.  Meanwhile, 
let  the  causes  have  been  what  they  may,  this 
Pagan  tendency  was  remarkably  kept  in  check 
in  England,  though  signs  of  it  appeared  aU 
through  from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare.  Signs 
— but  only  on  the  surface  :  none  of  the  great 


English  writers  can  be  charged  with  the  noiml 
fonJbaera  and  scornful  unl^ef  of  theCooti- 
nental  Paganism. 

[3]  The  third  cause  of  the  cry  for  lefonu- 
tion  lay  in  the  tremendous  sense  of  zespona- 
bility  which  rests  on  the  reason  and  caoaafcTxt 
of  individuals  with  reference  to  their  beHef , 
and  the  necessity  which  they  feel  rests  upon 
them  of  po-sonal  &ith  in,  and  personal  com- 
munion with,  the  Lord.      The  other  caiiK» 
live  in  the  outward  world,  this  dwells  in  each 
man's    soul.     It    was  a  mark  of  Western 
theology,  as  contrasted   with  Eastern,  that 
whereas  the  latter  loved  to  meditate  upon  God 
and  upon  the  Christian  doctrines  as  defined  in 
the  Creeds,  the  Western  Church  contemplated 
more    practically   the  great  phenomena   of 
human  nature  and  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
GKxL      And   Christian  anthropology,  it  has 
been  well  said, "  ranged  itself  under  twohead» 
— the  objective  one  of  the  Sacramenti  isd 
ordinances  of  the  Church  as  such:  and  the 
subjective  one  of  the  progress  of  grace  in  the 
heart  of  each  one  of  us  **   [Foulkes^sDiruMiM 
of  Chrittendom].    The  mediseval  divines  had 
mainly  ooncelmed  themselves  with  tiie  former 
of  these  two  heads,  though  not  exrlnBvdr 
so,  for  the  "  Friends  of  God  '*  and  the  MvBtia 
had  eagerly  inculcated  jterBonal  eamestnesi 
in  religious  life.      But,  taken  as  a  whole, 
mediaeval  Christianity  was  preeminently  the 
sense  of  corporate  membership,  and  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  value  of  a  perfanctorr 
discharge  of    routine    and  merely  extemsil 
duties ;  '*  the  form  of  godliness  without  the 
power  "  was  the  result.     This,  probably,  mor** 
than  anything  else,  honeycombed  the  Church 
with  comiptioiL    And  this  furnishes  the  key 
to  the  preaching  of  Luther  and  its  mighty 
effect    upon    men.     It   was  the   pasacoate 
assertion  of  personal  religion  and  mdividual 
responsibility. 

The  cry  for  reform,  then,  was  general  befor? 
the  great  Bevolution  appeared.  By  what 
method  might  it  be  looked  for  P  That  which 
most  commended  itself  to  the  thoughtful  men 
of  those  days  was  the  convoking  of  a  General 
Council.  Attempts  had  been  made,  but  in 
vain;  and  in  1460  Pope  Pius  II.  forbade anv 
attempt  "  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Councils  onder 
pain  of  damnation."  This  seemed  to  dose 
that  door.  Yet  men  hoped  even  against 
hope.  Constitutional  reform  had  taken  strong 
hold  in  France.  When  Pagan  Leo  X.  wtf 
succeeded  by  Adrian  YI.  men  hoped  again, 
especially  when  that  Pontiff  declared  ihtt 
"  many  abominations  had  existed  for  a  long 
time,  yea  in  the  Holy  See  itself ; "  but  he  died 
after  a  brief  pontificate,  and  the  Boman  Curia 
was  confirmed  in  its  resolution  to  resist  all 
change.  But  Luther's  preaching  had  by  this 
time  stirred  the  waters  too  profoundly  to 
suffer  any  further  stagnation.  Men's  heart* 
were  moved  to  their  very  depths,  and  the  cry 
for  reformation  was  too  universal  to  be  put 
down.     Two  methods  remained.     Hie  one 
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W21S  a  movemont  under  individual  leaders,  the 
other  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  auto- 
nomous national  Churches,  8$  against  Papal 
centralisation.  The  one  marked  the  move- 
ment in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  other 
was  pursued  in  England.  And  this  last  was 
no  afterthought.  It  was  a  recurrence  to  the 
practice  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  faith.  In 
all  time  and  everywhere,  national  synods  had 
discussed  and  dealt  with  the  heresies,  errors, 
and  evils  of  national  Churches,  whether  such 
evils  and  heresies  had  grown  up  within  or  heen 
thrust  in  from  without.  The  method  was  an 
old  one  revived,  not  a  new  one  invented 
rilardwick  on  the  Artielet^  ch.  i.].  Archhishop 
LAud  thus  wrote  concerning  these  three 
methods  of  reform:  *'It  is  true  a  Greneral 
Council,  free  and  entire,  would  have  heen  the 
best  remedy  and  most  able  for  a  gangrene 
that  had  spread  so  far  and  eaten  so  deep  into 
Christianity.  But  what!  should  we  have 
suffered  this  gangrene  to  endanger  life  and 
all  rather  than  be  cured  in  time  by  a  physician 
of  weaker  knowledge  and  a  less  able  hand  ? 
We  live  to  see  since,  if  we  had  stayed  and 
expected  a  General  Council,  what  manner  of  one 
we  should  have  had,  if  any ;  for  that  at  Trent 
was  neither  general  nor  free.  .  .  .  And  I 
much  doubt  whether  even  that  Council  (such 
as  it  was)  would  have  heen  called,  if  some 
provincial  and  national  synods,  under  supreme 
regal  power,  had  not  first  set  upon  this  great 
work  of  reformation,  which  I  heartily  wish 
had  been  as  orderly  and  happUy  pursued  as 
the  work  was  right  Christian  and  good  in 
itself.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  as  the 
univei^l  Catholic  Church  would  have  re- 
formed herself,  had  she  been  in  all  parts  freed 
of  the  Roman  yoke,  so  while  she  was  for  the 
most  in  these  Western  parts  under  that  yoke 
the  Church  of  Rome  was,  if  not  the  only,  yet 
the  chief  hindrance  to  reformation." 

These  causes,  it  will  be  seen,  affect  the  whole 
Church,  and  maybe  observed  in  the  history 
of  reformation  in  each  nation.  The  special 
occasions  which  set  the  causes  in  operation 
will  be  seen  as  we  now  glance  through  the 
liistory  of  each  nation. 

Germany.— On  Oct.  31st,  1517,  Luthpr's 
conflict  with  the  Church  of  Rome  began, 
when  he  boldly  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
**  Indulgences."  This  date  has  been  kept 
throughout  Protestant  Germany  as  the 
Festival  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  soon 
bad  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of 
insubordination.  The  arguments  which  his 
opponents  advanced  rested  upon  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Pope;  e,ff.  one  of  these  argu- 
ments was  that  "  the  Pope  alone  has  power 
to  determine  those  things  which  are  of  Faith," 
and  another  was  that  "  Christians  are  to  be 
taught  that  the  Church  holds  many  things 
as  Cdtholio  verities  which  yet  are  placed 
neither  in  the  Canon  of  the  Bible,  nor  among 
the  more  ancient  Fathers."  Luther  replied, 
quoting  Augustine,  that  the  canonical  books 


of  Scripture  alone  are  an  infallible  guide. 
Luther  was  now  led  to  inquire  more  fully 
into  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  consequently 
he  was  cited  on  Aug.  7th,  1518,  to  appear 
in  Rome,  to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy. 
Eventually,  however,  his  trial  took  place  be- 
fore the  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Cajetanus,  &t 
Augsburg,  on  Oct  10th.  Luther  persisted 
in  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
and  denied  the  authority  of  Papal  edicts  when 
unsupported  by  Holy  Scripture,  the  ancient 
Fathers,  or  the  decisions  of.  General  Councils. 
He  was  ordered  peremptorily  to  recant.  ' 
Luther,  however,  fearing  violence,  escaped 
by  night  from  Augsburg  [Oct.  16th],  and 
returned  to  Wittenberg.  In  July,  1619,  an 
important  theological  debate  took  place  at 
Leipzig,  between  Carlstadt  (who  had  joined 
the  new  movement,  but  who  eventually 
pushed  his  principles  to  such  extravagant 
lengths  that  he  was  silenced  by  Luther)  on 
the  one  side,  and  £ck,  a  very  learned 
champion  of  the  Papacy,  on  the  other. 
During  the  debate  Luther  spoke,  and  ad- 
vanced a  step  farther  in  his  conflict  with 
the  Papal  power.  He  denied  [1]  that  the 
Latin  Church  is  exclusively  the  Church  of 
Christ;  [2]  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome  was  of  Divine  institution ;  [3]  that 
the  Councils  of  the  Church  are  infallible. 
The  result  of  this  boldness  was  his  exconmiu- 
nication  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  June,  1520.  The 
Papal  Bull  was  publicly  burnt  at  Wittenberg 
the  same  year.  Luther  at  this  time  attracted 
many  followers;  among  others,  Martin  Bucer 
— who  subsequently  took  refuge  in  Eug. 
land  and  received  a  theological  professorship 
at  Cambridge — and  Melanchthon,  a  brilliant 
and  earnest  student  at  Wittenberg.  In  1621, 
Melanchthon  drew  up  a  text-book  for  Lutheran 
divines,  entitled  Loei  Communet  Rerum  Tkeo^ 
logiearum ;  it  contained  a  calm  statement  of 
their  special  doctrines,  supported  by  Scrip- 
tural proofs.  Meanwhile,  in  1620,  Luther 
had  appealed  to  the  Christian  potentates  of 
the  German  nation  to  summon  a  Council  for 
redressing  grievances  and  removing  abuses 
in  the  Church;  and  later  in  the  same  year 
he  published  The  BabtfUmieh  Captivity  of  the 
Churchy  a  violent  treatise  against  the  medi- 
SBval  doctrine  concerning  the  Sacraments : 
he  reduces  them  in  number  from  seven  to 
two,  and  lays  ver)''  great  sti*e8S  on  the  neces- 
sity of  faith,  vrithout  which  the  Sacraments 
convey  no  benefit.  The  prospect  of  his  ex* 
communication  caused  Luther  to  bring  for- 
ward another  doctrine  of  great  importance, 
viz.  that  all  Christians  are  the  priests  of  God, 
quoting  Rev.  1.  6  and  other  texts  in  support. 
Henry  VIII.  replied  to  this  by  stating  that 
for  the  same  reason  all  Christians  must  be 
kings.  Luther,  however,  used  this  doctrine 
for  giving  more  importance  to  the  laity,  and 
for  reducing  the  tyranny  of  the  Papal  priest- 
hood. Luther's  views  were  popular,  and  at 
length  the  Elector  Frederic  became  an  ardent 
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champion  of  the  Reformation  movement.  In 
1521  Luther  was  summoned  hy  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  to  appear  before  the  Diet  at 
Worms.  On  this  occasion  he  made  his  me- 
morable stand,  saying  that  unless  he  were 
convicted  of  heresy  by  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  he  could  not  and  would  not  re- 
tract anything,  adding,  "Here  stand  I,  1  can 
no  farther ;  God  help  me.  Amen."  In  spite 
of  opposition,  the  Diet  eventually  proclaimed 
the  Imperial  bann  against  Luther  as  a  heretic 
and  outcast  from  the  Church  of  God,  and  his 
'  writings  were  prohibited.  On  his  way  back 
to  Wittenberg,  he  was  secured  by  order  of 
his  friend  and  patron,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  carried  off  to  a  safe  shelter  in  the  Castle 
of  Wartburg.  Here  Luther  worked  actively 
with  his  pen,  his  most  important  work  being 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Saxon  dialect.  During  Luther^s  retire- 
ment, some  of  the  Reformers,  headed  by 
Carlstadt,  had  broken  out  into  extravagances, 
and  many  sympathisers  had  in  consequence 
shrunk  from  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the 
Reformers.  At  this  period,  too,  the  fanatical 
and  lawless  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  had  started 
into  birth.  Luther,  in  consternation,  re- 
appeared at  Wittenberg  on  March  7th,  1562, 
to  save  his  work  from  destruction ;  he  silenced 
the  ultra- Reformers,  undid  their  work,  and  in 
his  own  teaching  laid  great  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  Christian  quietness  and  charity. 
The  Peasants*  War,  in  1524,  brought  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  into  fresh  discredit; 
although  Luther  sternly  denounced  the  in- 
surgents, and  preached  obedience  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  stiU  much  of  his  influence  was 
gone,  owing  to  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  fanatical  Reformers.  In  this  year,  Erasmus, 
who  had  been  an  exceedingly  able  advocate 
of  Reformation  principles,  went  over  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  violently  attacked  Luther 
and  his  teaching.  The  States  of  tiie  Empire 
now  formed  themselves  into  religious  leagues, 
either  in  opposition  to  or  in  defence  of  the 
new  doctrines.  The  **  League  of  Torgau" 
[1526]  was  constituted  of  those  princes  who 
supported  reform ;  they  agreed  to  stand  by 
each  other  in  case  thev  were  attacked  '*  on 
account  of  the  Word  of  God  or  the  removal 
of  abuses."  The  Diet  of  Spires,  which  opened 
immediately  afterwards,  recommended  many 
reforms,  such  as  allowing  the  clergy  to  marry 
[Luther  had  ah*eady  married  an  escaped  nun], 
restoring  the  chalice  in  the  Eucharist  to  the 
laity,  and  that  private  masses  should  be 
abolished.  The  Emperor,  however,  refused 
his  sanction  to  these  reforms;  whereupon 
the  individual  States  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  work  out  their  own  reforms ;  so,  in  1527, 
in  Saxony,  "  visiton  "  were  nominated  by  the 
Elector  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  each 
parish  ;  the  visitors  did  not  interfere  with  old 
institutions,  provided  they  were  not  repug- 
nant to  Scripture ;  their  motto  was  to  reform 
and  correct,  not  to  destroy  and  abolish.    The 


Reformation,  however,  received  a  check  at  ibid 
new  Diet  of  Spires,  which  assembled  in  U2d. 
The  reforming  edict  of  tiie  lonner  Diet  [1526] 
was  repealed;  the  Emperor  was  angry  and 
intolerant.    The  Reformers  herevpoa  drew  iq» 
their  protest  against  these  pzooeediiigB,  and  m 
obtai^Bd  for  Uiemselves  and  their  posterity 
the  name  of  "  Proteetanta."    Their  influentf. 
however,  was  now  much  weakened  by  inienial 
divisions.    A  new  set  of  Ref ormeia,  headed 
by  Zwingli,  and  opposed  to  the  Latherans  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  Sacraments  and  other 
doctrines  of  the  Gomel,  arose  in  parts  of 
southern  Germany  and  in  Swita^iand.     The 
Conference  of  Marburg  was  held  in  1629,  ia 
order  to  bring  about  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  Refonners^  but  without 
success.    At  this  oonferenee  the  Lntherans 
drew  up  and  ag^reed  upon  fifteen  dogmatic 
definitions ;  these  were  revised  and  increased 
to  seventeen  at  the  Conference  of  Sdivabacb 
[Oct.,  1529],  and  subscription  to  them  became 
a  necessary  condition  of  membecship  in  the 
league  of  Reformen  referred  to  preiioiialT. 
These  seventeen  articles  were  finely  revised 
by  Melanchthon,  and  were  incorporated  in  the 
celebrated  Confeuum  e/^«y«^Mfy— anapoJogy 
for  Lutheranism,  presented  to  the  EmperGr 
Charles  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  [USOl 
The  Confession  is  remarkably  dear  and  oat- 
spoken,  but  humble  and  modest  in  tone.    Ib 
setting   forth  the  articles  of  the  Luthenn 
Reformed  Faith,  it  was  seen  that  the  Re- 
formen held  almost  everything  in  oomiBon 
with  the  Otholic  C^iurch ;  for  the  erron  and 
abuses  which  they  rejected  they  gave  theii 
reasons,  taken  from  Scripture  and  the  eariy 
Fathera  of  the  Church.    After  the  Luthsiui 
views  had  been   discussed,  the  Diet,  with 
threats,  ordered  the  Reformen  to  ooofonn  in 
all  things  to  the    eetabtished  usage  ol  tlie 
Roman  Church.    Owing  to  these  threatB  the 
Reformen   entered  into  a  covenant,  called 
the  ''Schmalkaldic  League"  [I531],li7wfauh 
they  agreed  to  help  each  other  for  ax  yens 
in  defending  their  Faith.    They  aim  soogbt 
the  aid  of  France  against  their  own  Empensr 
— a  fatal  and  unpatriotic  thing  to  da  Chu-ke 
V.  .was  now  glad  to  pacify  the  Protestant 
Reformers,  in  order  to  concentrate  his  iorott 
against  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  were  attack- 
ing his  dominions.    Accordingly  the  Peace 
of  Niiremburg  was  signed  {July,  1532],  br 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  present  state  d 
things  was  to  continue  until  a  "  General  Free 
Council"    oould    authoritatively   settle  tlw 
mattera    in    dispute.      Pope    Paul  UI.  at- 
tempted to  call  a  Council  at  Mantua  in  I5S7, 
but  the  Lutherans  could  not  regard  it  as  a 
free  Council,  so  the   attempt   failed.    The 
Lutherans  then  issued  a  manifesto,  embody- 
ing their  principles,  and  called  the  '*  Schmal- 
kaldic    Articles,"    because    issued    by  tke 
Protestant  League  of  that  mune  [1537].   At 
the    same    time    the    Emperor,  his  brothd 
Ferdinand,    and    many    powerful   prinoes, 
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formed  tfaemflelveB  into  '*  the  Holy  League/* 
for  the  purpofle  of  opposing  the  Eaformation. 
In  1641  this  Colloquy  of  Batisbon  was  held 
between  champions  of  the  Reformed  and 
Unreformed  Faith,  and  although  an  agree- 
ment was  nearly  arriTed  at,  yet  in  the  end 
the  matters  in  dispute  were  in  the  same 
position  as  before.  Another  fruitless  Council 
was  held  at  Katisbon  in  the  beginning  of 
1546,  followed  quickly  by  the  death  of  the 
great  Beformer,  Luther,  in  February  of  the 
same  year.  He  held  his  opinions  firmly  to 
the  hut.  He  had  proved  them,  and  found 
that  they  did  not  fau  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
need ;  but  his  last  days  were  saddened  by  the 
religious  animosities  of  the  age,  by  the  diyi- 
sions  among  the  Reformers  tiiemselves,  and 
especially  by  the  rise  and  growth  of  Zwingli- 
anism.  Immediately  after  his  death  a  terrible 
religions  war  broke  out  between  the  Roman- 
ists and  Reformers.  The  Lutherans  struck 
the  first  blow,  but  the  Emperor  had  been 
openly  making  his  preparations  for  blood- 
shed before  this.  The  Pope  granted  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  who  fought  against  the 
Lutheran  ''heresy."  The  Frotestants  were 
utterly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Miihlberg 
[April  24th,  1647].  In  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  under 
Charles  v.,  issued  an  edict,  called  the  Interim 
^tt^uaUmum.-  This  was  a  formulary  of  faith 
and  worship  for  the  Protestants  to  adopt,  as 
a  temporary  arrangement,  until  a  General 
Council  settled  matters.  The  "Interim*' 
was  opposed  to  the  Reformed  Faith,  but  it 
made  two  concessions,  by  legalising  the  mar- 
TiAgo  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  had  already 
taken  wives,  and  by  tolerating  communion 
in  both  kinds.  It  met  with  great  opposition 
among  the  more  strict  Lutherans ;  the  more 
moderate  tried  to  modify  its  operation,  and 
were  in  danger  of  compromising  their  faith, 
when,  in  1552,  Maurice,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  took  the  field  on  their  behalf.  The 
war  was  ended  honourably  for  the  Reformers 
by  the  "Peace  of  Augsburg '•  [1555].  It 
was  agreed  that  every  land  proprietor  diould 
be  free  to  choose  between  the  old  religion  and 
that  embodied  in  the  Confeatian  of  Augtlmrg 
[1530];  his  tenants  and  dependents  were 
expected  to  follow  his  example.  Meanwhile 
the  long-promised  Council  met  at  Trent  in 
1545,  but  by  its  protracted  and  wearying 
disputes  all  hope  was  dispelled  of  its  effect- 
ing any  speedy  reformation  of  existing 
abuses.  The  two  great  religious  parties,  the 
Romanists  and  the  Reformers  or  Ftotestants, 
lived  in  comparative  quietness  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  it,  owing  to  the  divisions  among  the 
LfUtheran  and  Swiss  Reformers,  and  to  the 
persevering  seal  of  the  Jesuits,  founded  in 
1640,  Protestantism  in  Germany  greatly  de- 
clined ;  whole  districts  were  graduaJUy  brought 
back  to  allegiance  to  Rome.  The  Reformed 
Faitii  was  to  go  through  another  temble  ordeal 


—the  Thirty  Years'  War  [1618-48]— before 
it  was  finally  recognised  and  suppoited  by 
the  German  Government,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  [1648]. 

The  Reformation  spread  through  the  fol- 
lowing States  in  the  Grennan  Empire : — 

The  EleetoraU  of  Saxony^  the  starting-place 
of  the  movement,  and  where  as  early  as  1527 
the  majority  of  the  people  embraced  the  Re- 
formed Faith. 

Bucal  Saxomf  yielded  in  1539,  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  and  other  chief  towns  joining  the 
movement. 

Hetten,  under  Philip,  eagerly  received 
Lutheran  doctrines  in  1526. 

Bavarian  Brantknburff  joined  in  1528,  at  the 
Diet  of  Anspach. 

Electoral  Brandenburg  did  not  cast  off  the 
Papal  yoke  till  1539. 

Luneburg  joined  in  1527 ;  Scriptural  preach- 
ing was  enforced,  but  ritiial  and  worship  re- 
mained much  as  before. 

Meeklenburg,  JRolstein,  and  Pomerania  also 
were  among  the  first  to  join. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1535,  Wurtemburg  and 
other  minor  States  joined  the  Protestant 
League. 

F^rederic,  Elector  Palatine,  and  his  people, 
took  the  same  side  in  1546. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria^  the  Reformation 
made  much  progress  at  first  among  the  people, 
but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  civil  power, 
and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  Lutheranism 
was  extinguished  in  the  duchy  before  the 
century  closed. 

In  East  Frieeland  and  in  Sileaia  Lutheranism 
had  a  peaceful  triumph  about  the  year  1527. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  movement  in 
Germany  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Luther;  in  1523  he  is  said  to 
have  issued  as  many  as  183  books  or  pamphlets 
in  promoting  the  cause;  his  writings  were 
perfectly  clear  and  practical,  and  adapted  to 
influence  the  people.  The  force  of  his  argu- 
ments, his  homely  illustrations,  his  simple  bold- 
ness, and  especially  his  deep  earnestness,  com- 
pletely won  the  people,  and  made  them  ardent 
champions  of  the  Reformation.  Melanchthon's 
influence,  though  of  a  different  nature,  was 
also  ver^  great  in  forwarding  the  move- 
ment ;  his  learned  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Wittenberg  were  the  means  of  raising  up 
many  able  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  Reform- 
ation; but  the  Lutherans  were  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Melanchthon  for  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  and  other  symbolical  writings  con- 
taining systematic  statements  of  Lutheran 
doctrines;  by  these  the  truth,  after  it  had 
been  discovered,  was  preserved  and  kept  intact 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  He  died 
in  1560.  The  masses  of  the  people,  however, 
were  probably  most  influenced  by  the  itinerant 
friars  who  went  from  village  to  village,  and 
town  to  town,  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Luther. 

JBattem  I^nasia  received  Lutheran  preachers 
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in  1523,  and  George  Folentz,  one  of  the 
Prussian  Bishops,  embraced  the  Lutheran 
doctrines,  and  promoted  the  Heformation.  In 
1525  the  whole  country  was  converted.  A 
German  Liturgy,  adhering  as  much  as  poss- 
ible to  ancient  usage,  was  introduced.  Con- 
vents were  converted  into  hospitals,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  Postils,  or  ex- 
planatory sermons  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
were  regularly  sent  from  Wittenberg.  In 
1548  the  Hoformers  were  aided  by  a  large 
influx  of  Bohemian  Protestant  refugees,  and 
so  became  independent  of  aid  from  Witten> 
berg. 

Fiolish  Prussia  became  reformed  about  1560, 
Sigismund  Augustus  being  their  sovereign. 

In  Dentnark  Lutheranism  was  first  taught 
at  Wiburg,  in  Jutland,  by  John  Tausen,  who 
had  studied  under  Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg. 
Lutheran  preachers  came  in  1526.  When 
Frederick  I.  was  crowned  King  of  Dennuu-k 
[1523],  the  Danish  hierarchy  required  him  to 
extirpate  the  "heretics  of  Luther's  school." 
Hence  the  King,  though  personally  favourable 
to  reform,  was  unable  to  advance  the  work  im- 
mediately ;  but  in  1 526  he  passed  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Reformers,  and  in  1527,  at  a  Diet  held 
at  Odense,  '*  liberty  of  conscience'*  was  g^ranted 
to  both  parties.  In  1530  the  Danish  Pro- 
testants issued  a  manifesto  at  Copenhagen 
similar  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  holding 
fast  to  all  Lutheran  doctrines.  Christian  III., 
who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  in 
1533,  was  an  ai-dent  Heformer;  he  had  at- 
tended the  Diet  at  Worms  [15211,  and  had 
listened  with  admiration  to  Luther.  The 
Reformation  now  spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  Denmark,  bishops  were  deposed,  and  twelve 
Superintendents  established  in  the  ancient  Sees. 
In  the  University  of  Copenhagen  three  Divinity 
professors  wore  appointed  to  lecture  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  and  on  the  Fathers. 
A  Danish  liturgy  was  compiled  on  Lutheran 
models.  Christian  III.  joined  the  Protestant 
League  in  1538.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg 
was  accepted  by  Denmark  in  1569. 

Norway  and  Iceland,  after  brief  struggles, 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  Lutheranism  about 
1539. 

All  these  countries  have  remained  Lutheran 
to  the  present  day. 

Sweden.  —  Students  from  Wittenberg  had 
brought  Lutheranism  into  Sweden  in  1519. 
Gustavus  Vasa,  crowned  in  1523,  supported 
the  Reformers  in  his  kingdom.  Accordingly 
when  Brask,  Bishop  of  Linkoping,  began  a 
persecution  of  "  the  heretics,"  the  King  in- 
terfered on  their  behalf.  In  1524  a  Council 
was  called  to  prepare  the  Church  for  the 
changes  that  were  to  be  made  by  the  Court. 
The  King  constituted  himself  supreme  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  appointed  and  deposed 
bishops  on  his  own  authority,  seized  a  large 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  suppressed 
monasteries,  and  organised  the  Church  much 
on  the  same  model  as  the  Reformed  Church 


in  Denmark.  He  advocated  the  use  of  nearlr 
aU  the  ancient  service  books  and  ritual,  unul 
the  people  were  better  instmcted;  and  this 
course  was  adopted  by  the  clergy  aJL  the  Sjaod 
of  Orebro  in  1529.  One  great  chanctsi^k 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Sweden  it  thit 
the  government  of  the  Church  by  bishops  his 
been  preserved  and  perpetuated  to  the  prak-nt 
day.  Lawrence  Peterson,  a  moderate  Luth- 
eran, was  made  Archbishop  of  Upaala.  la 
1539,  however,  the  King  threateoed  to  coa- 
stitute  the  Swedish  Church  on  the  Presbyteras 
model,  but  the  threat  was  not  acccmplidlied. 
In  1544  the  Reformation  changes  were  estab- 
lished  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tbete 
changes,  however,  led  to  an  msomdioa 
among  Ihe  poorer  classes,  urged  on  in  sevenl 
cases  by  the  Romish  priests  [1537-15431. 
The  insurrection  was  quelled,  bat  anotber 
reaction  occurred  in  1576,  when  King  Joha 
introduced  a  new  liturgy,  based  on  the  iiujbJ 
authorised  by  the  Council  of  Trent;  it  wu 
adopted  by  the  Diet  in  1577,  two  Bishope 
strongly  protesting  against  it,  vis.,  linkopsii^ 
and  Strengness ;  the  King  moreover  entns^ 
the  management  of  a  ooUege  at  Stodcholin  to 
certain  Jesuits  whom  he  had  invited  froa 
Louvain.  But  when  Lutheianism  was  joet 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  King  suddenly  chani?ed 
his  course;  the  Jesuits  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  coimtry,  and  Luthexanism  regained 
the  ground  it  had  lost  At  th«  kiri:-mote 
held  at  Upsala  in  1593,  the  Aussburg  Con- 
fession was  adopted  by  Sweden ;  the  f oUovcn 
of  Zwingli  and  Calvin  were  denooscad, 
the  Romanising  liturgy  of  King  Jdm  vts 
revoked,  and  ti^e  service  book  of  Lawresce 
Peterson  took  its  place.  Lutiier's  shoci  cste- 
chism  became  also  the  recognised  mannsl  U 
instruction. 

Foland.  —  Sigismund  I.,  King  of  Polaiul 
from  1548  to  1572,  tolerated  Lnthenmsm. 
and  during  his  reign  it  penetrated  amcmg  all 
classes.  Large  numbers  of  Protestant  refa- 
gees  from  Bohemia  came  to  Poland  in  1648, 
and  aided  in  spreading  the  Lutheran  doctiiiia 
An  ecclesiastical  synod  held  at  Piotrkow  in 
1551  advocated  the  most  bitter  persecrotioc 
of  the  Protestants.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Polish  Diet  in  1552  was  lavouxable  to  thm 
The  Protestant  Reformers,  however,  ««re 
greatly  weakened  by  the  desertian  fii  their 
champion,  Orichovius,  formerly  a  student  at 
Wittenberg,  who  rejoined  the  koman  Chnrdj 
in  1559.  After  Sigismund's  death,  most  of 
the  succeeding  kings  favoured  the  Bomani^ 
Stephen  Bathori  came  to  the  throne  in  1^7^^ 
and  proclaimed  himself  favourable  to  reiigio«]« 
toleration,  saying  that  God  had  reserredti) 
Himself  the  government  of  men's  coiisci€Ji«»- 
He  was,  notwithstanding,  a  patron  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  winked  at  their  penecution  of  tw 
Protestants.  He  was  succeeded  by  Kpsmaad 
III.  [1587-1632],  Crown  Prince  of  Sywifli. 
whose  parents  had  resisted  Protestantifm  la 
Sweden.      In  this   reign    Piotestsatiflo  « 
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Poland  was  completely  oTerthrown.  This 
result  was  brought  about  partly  by  the  Jesuits 
and  partly  by  serious  divisiona  among  the 
Keformers  themselves.  The  cause  of  the  He- 
formers  was  also  greatly  weakened  by  some 
of  their  number  adopting  the  Anti-Trinitarian 
heresy. 

Boiemia  and  Moravia.  —  The  followers  of 
John  Huss,  the  great  Bohemian  Reformer, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Luther  in  1519. 
In  Feb.,  1620,  Luther  writes,  after  reading 
the  works  of  John  Huss,  that  **  I,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  have  both  taught  and 
held  all  Uie  things  of  John  Huss  ...  in  brief 
we  are  all  Hussites  without  knowing  it."  An 
alliance  was  soon  formed  between  the  Bohe- 
mians and  Lutherans.  In  1532  the  Bohe- 
mians, with  the  sanction  of  Luther,  presented 
a  formal  statement  of  their  tenets  to  George, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  followed  in  1535, 
by  a  regular  **  Confession  of  Faith  to  Ferdin- 
and, King  of  Bohemia."  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  religious  war  in  1546,  the  country 
ttent  an  army  to  aid  the  Protestants ;  after 
the  disastrous  battle  at  Miihlberg  [April  24th, 
1547],  they  were  subject  to  severe  persecu- 
tion. Many  were  ordered  to  leave  their 
country  within  six  weeks,  and  a  thousand  of 
them  settled  in  Prussia  [1548].  The  Jesuits 
began  to  work  against  them  in  1552.  The 
three  divisions  of  Protestants,  vis.  Lutheran, 
Swiss,  and  Bohemian  Brethren,  now  united 
and  presented  the  Confession  of  their  Faith 
to  Majdmilian  II.  in  1575,  and  again  to  Rud- 
olph 11.  in  1608.  In  1609  perfect  religious 
equality  was  granted  to  them,  but  it  was  soon 
withdrawn.  The  Jesuits  were  successful  in 
onoe  more  getting  rid  of  Protestantism  in 
1627,  when  Ferdinand  II.,  a  former  pupil  in 
their  school,  rigorously  banished  aU  who  held 
fast  to  the  Reformed  Faith.  Many  fled  to 
Moravia  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church,  which  continues  to  this  day. 
Protestantism  subsequently  revived  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  1781  Joseph  II.  issued  in  its 
behalf  the  Edict  of  Toleration.  There  are  now 
about  100  Protestant  congregations  in  the 
country,  the  majority  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Swiss  or  Calvinistic  division  of  Reformers. 

Hungary  and  Transylvania. — As  early  as 
1521  we  find  traces  of  Protestantism  in  tiiese 
countries,  for  in  that  year  George  Sz&km&ry, 
Archbishop  of  Grfrn,  ordered  a  condemnation 
of  Luther^s  books  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  principal  churches.  Severe  edicts 
against  Lutheranism  were  issued  in  1523 
and  1525.  But,  in  spite  of  these,  the  Re- 
formation triumphed  m  several  towns  and 
districts;  students  who  had  been  sent  to 
Wittenberg  returned  and  taught  the  Lutheran 
doctrines.  In  1527  King  Ferdinand  I.  com- 
plained that  even  Anabaptists  and  Zwinglians 
were  gaining  ground.  Monks  and  nuns  were 
driven  from  their  cloisters.  In  1533  John 
Honter.  on  his  return  from  Switzerland,  estab- 
lished  a   printing   office   at  Cronstadt   for 


publishing  Protestant  teaching.  About  the 
same  time  a  Magyar  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Matthew  Devay,  a  former  pupil 
at  Wittenberg,  appeared.  He  was  callea  tiie 
Luther  of  Hungary.  Eventually  he  joined 
the  Swiss  school  of  Reformers  [about  1544], 
and  was  followed  by  the  great  majority  of 
Hungarian  Protestants.  They  drew  up 
their  Confession  of  Csenger  in  1567,  and  it 
still  remains  their  standara  of  orthodoxy.  In 
Transylvania  the  maioritv  of  the  Reformers 
were  Lutheran ;  reUgious  liberty  was  granted 
to  them  in  1557.  It  is  said  that  only  three 
families  of  the  magnates  then  adhei^ed  to  the 
Pope,  the  nobility  were  nearly  all  reformed, 
and  the  people  thirty  to  one  in  favour  of 
the  new  doctrine;  but  owing  to  divisions, 
and  the  heresy  of  the  Anti-Trinitarians,  the 
Jesuits  regained  a  great  part  of  the  country 
[1579-1588].  In  the  latter  year,  however, 
the  Jesuits  were  forcibly  expelled.  After  a 
further  reaction  under  Rudolph  II.,  full  reli- 
gious liberty  was  secured  by  the  treaties  of 
Nikolsburg  [16221  and  Linz  [1645]. 

Spain. — Luther  s  writings  were  circulated 
in  Spain  as  early  as  1520,  and  converts  were 
made  in  great  numbers,  especiallv  in  Seville 
and  VaUadolid.  But  the  cruelties  of  the 
Inquisition  successfully  extirpated  Protes- 
tantism from  the  country,  and  m  1570  haidly 
a  trace  of  it  remained.  The  accession  of 
PhiUp  II.  in  1659,  "  the  Nero  of  Spain,"  had 
made  its  destruction  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  Spanish  Re- 
formers were  two  brothers,  Juan  and  Alfonso 
de  Vald^,  Rodrigo  de  Valero,  Egidius, 
Domingo  de  Rojas,  and  Dryander,  who  pub- 
lished a  Castilian  translation  of  the  Kew 
Testament  in  1543,  and  in  1548  took  refuge 
in  England,  and  was  made  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridge. 

Italy.  —  Lutheranism  between  the  years 
1530  and  1542  made  good  progress  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  €.g.  in  the  Duchy  of 
Ferrara,  where  Calvin  and  other  Reformers 
took  refuge  about  1535;  in  Naples,  where 
Juan  de  Vald^  was  Spanish  Secretary; 
throughout  the  Republic  of  Venice,  in  Modena, 
Milan,  Lucca,  and  other  places,  and  even  at 
Bologna  in  the  Papal  States.  But  in  1542, 
Cardinal  Caraffa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV., 
brought  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  to 
bear  upon  the  Protestants,  and  Quickly  ex- 
terminated them.  Two  of  the  pnncipal  Re- 
formers, Bernardino  Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr, 
an  able  scholar,  and  formerly  Canon  of  the 
Augustinians,  took  refuge  in  England  in 
1547.  Ochino  was  made  a  Prebend  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Peter  Martyr,  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford.  At  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  1553,  both  fled  from  England  and 
took  refuge  st  Ziirich.  Ochino  was  subse- 
quently accused  of  advocating  Anti-Trini- 
tarianism  and  polygamy. 

Switzerland.  —  The  Reformation  in  Switz- 
erland  was  commenced  under  the  leadership 
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of  Huldreich  Zwingli,  born  in  1484,  seven 
Weeks  after  the  birth  of  Luther ;  he,  too,  like 
Lather,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood, 
being  ordained  in  1606.  In  1513  he  began 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  especially  to  the  New  Testament,  in 
order,  as  he  sa^s,  that  he  might  draw  the 
doctrine  of  Ghnst  direct  from  the  fountain ; 
he  did  not  plaoe  much  value  on  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  but  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when   "Divine    Scripture   alone    would   be 

rious  among  Christians."  Unlike  Lather, 
had  no  reverence  for  ancient  uses  and 
traditions  of  the  Church,  and  abolished  as 
far  as  he  could  every  sudi  use  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  He  came 
into  contact  with,  and  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Erasmus  in  1514  and  following  years. 
His  first  efforts  at  reform  began  in  1517; 
when  at  Einsiedeln  he  exerted  himself  to 
abolish  image-worship  and  other  corruptions. 
In  1519  he  was  appointed  to  a  preachership 
at  Ziirich,  and  here  he  soon  took  a  comnumd- 
ing  position,  his  talents  and  force  of  character 
being  very  conspicuous.  It  was  his  custom 
to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  his  people,  instead 
of  reproducing  the  medieval  interpretations 
of  them ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  done  a  good 
work  in  purifying  the  morals  as  well  as  the 
worship  of  the  citizens.  In  1519  we  find 
him  successfully  resiBting  the  disgraceful 
sale  of  Indulgences.  The  Papal  auUiorities 
evidently  wished  to  retain  Zwingli  on  their 
side.  For  this  purpose  the  Pope,  Leo  X., 
granted  him  a  pension  of  fifty  gulden,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  Chaplains  in  1518.  Pope 
Adrian  also  wrote  him  a  cajoling  letter.  But 
in  1522  the  Bishop  of  Constance  formally 
accused  the  Zwinglians  of  disobedience,  in 
breaking  the  fasts  of  Lent;  public  opinion, 
however,  was  now  entirely  on  the  side  of 
Zwingli,  and  the  Bishop's  action  was  fu- 
tile. Zwingli  about  this  time  married, 
against  the  law  of  the  Church ;  he  kept  his 
marriage  secret,  however,  till  1524.  In  1523 
a  sweeping  change  was  effected  in  Ziirich, 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  was  destroyed, 
the  ancient  liturgy  was  swept  away,  the 
Mass  was  reduced  to  a  memorial,  and  the 
monasteries  were  converted  into  schools.  The 
Bishop  of  Constance  and  several  cantons,  in- 
cluding Lucem,  Freyburg,  and  Zug,  protested 
in  vain  at  these  changes  : — Zwingli's  ascen- 
dancy was  now  complete.  Meanwhile,  the 
Beformation  had  been  making  headway  in 
Basle.  Its  chief  author  was  OBcolampadius, 
a  friend  of  Melanchthon  and  Erasmus;  he 
was  made  a  preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Basle 
in  1515,  wnere  he  set  forth  the  Beformed 
opinions;  in  1522  he  allied  himself  to  Zwingli. 
The  Bishop  and  his  party  opposed  the  move- 
ment, but  the  Senate  asserted  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bible  and  permitted  disputations  to  be 
held,  in  which  many  Pap&l  doctrines  were 
openly  attacked  [  1 524].  The  canton  of  Berne 
was  disposed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 


Ziirich  and  Basle.  In  1526  a  geoetal  as- 
sembly of  twelve  Swiss  cantons  was  bdd  it 
Baden,  and  the  ZwingHan  doctrines  ooo- 
demned  by  a  majority  of  nine  cot  of  tlw 
twelve  cantons.  Yet  the  Befcnnatioii,  in 
spite  of  this  severe  check,  still  continoed  to 
make  way.  llie  hatred,  however,  between 
the  opposing  parties  culminated  on  tiie  battle- 
field of  Cappel,  where  Zwingli  was  alain 
[1531 J  and  his  followers  routed.  Zwzngti's 
teaching  in  regard  to  Original  Sin,  the  Sacn- 
ments,  and  ^^destination  was  at  varianie 
with  all  other  branches  of  the  Church.  With 
regard  to  Christian  Baptism,  he  represented  it 
as  standing  on  the  same  level  -with  Jdm's 
baptism — merely  a  sign ;  yet  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Marburg,  in  1529,  he  signed  the 
statement  of  the  Lutherans  that  baptism  is 
not "  a  naked  sign,  but  a  work  of  Ood,  bf 
which  we  are  regenerated."  Hence  Luther 
considered  him  guilty  of  dishonesty  and  in- 
sincerity. 

The  death  of  Zwingli  waa  dosely  f (dk>«ed 
by  that  of  (Euolampadius ;  but  the  work  of 
reformation  was  carried  on  by  two  able  boc- 
oessors,  Henry  BuUinger  and  Oswald  Myoo- 
nius :  the  latter,  a  bosom  friend  of  Zwingli, 
had  been  forcibly  expelled  from  Luoemin  1522. 
Another  prominent  Keformer  was  Wiiliam 
Farel,  a  refugee  from  France,  who  was  Ytrj 
sucoessfnl  at  Berne,  Neufchitel,  Basle,  ind 
especially  in  Greneva,  where  he  brought  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  pow»  in  1535. 
But  a  far  greater  leader  now  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  the  peraon  of  John  Oalvin ;  in  him 
began  the  second  generation  of  Reformen. 
Bom  in  1509,  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  he  wis 
originally  destined  for  holy  orders,  but  ercn- 
tually  devoted  himself  to  jurisprudence  tt 
Orleans  and  Bourges  UnivendtieB.  He  fint 
began  the  work  of  reformation  in  Fazis,  but 
some  of  the  more  violent  and  indisoeet  Re- 
formers there  having  posted  up  anti-Ftipsl 
placards,  he  fled  to  Basle  in  October,  15M. 
It  is  remarkable  that  although  Calvm  was 
unusually  severe  in  his  general  character, 
yet  he  was  deficient  in  Christian  heroum, 
and  describes  himself  as  being  ^'natmaUy 
timid,  and  of  a  soft  and  faint-hearted  dis- 
position.*' 

At  Basle  Oalvin  drew  up,  in  1596,  his 
Ifutitutea  of  the  Chrwtum  Rtlifum,  iHucfa 
quickly  became  the  text-book  for  OdyinisCs 
generally.  In  it  are  contained  all  his  dis- 
tinctive doctrines.  Calvin  succeeded  in 
getting  his  principles  adopted  in  Lauaume 
this  same  year.  But  in  Geneva  the  people 
rebelled  against  the  severity  of  his  diaophae, 
and  both  he  and  Farel  were  banished  in  163S. 
He  was  invited  to  return,  however,  sod  he 
did  so  in  1541,  thenceforth  exercising  despotic 
power.  He  established  a  consistory,  consist- 
mg  of  twelve  lay  elders  and  six  oiisiatm, 
Calvin  himself  presiding,  and  ezereismg  i 
controlling  influence.  To  this  body  «tf 
entrusted  the  jurisdiction  over  the  nhgioB 
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and  morals  of  the  whole  community,  together 
with  the  power  of  excommunication.  The 
deciaioits  of  thin  tribtmal  were  marked  by 
great  Btemneas  and  severity  ;  in  1663,  by  its 
orders  Servetus  was  burnt  for  heresy.  In 
1549  Calvin  brought  about  the  religious 
union  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  by 
the  Coiugnsu*  Tiffuritms,  and  so  consolidated 
the  Swiss  Reformation.  By. this  Consensus 
the  Sacraments  are  treated  as  much  more 
tlian  mere  outward  signs,  as  Zwingli  treated 
them.  Calvin  spoke  of  them  as  ** organs*' 
which  God  uses  for  conferring  grace;  but 
he  restricted  the  benefits  of  the  Sacraments 
to  "the  elect."  Calvin  died  in  1664,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Beza,  who  continued  for  a 
time  to  uphold  the  standard  of  Geneva.  But 
in  1669  a  powerful  reaction  began  under 
Carlo  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  MiSm,  a  man 
of  great  piety,  and  devoted  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Jesuits  were  busy  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  1686  the  Romish 
mntmis  formed  themselves  into  '<  The  Gk>lden 
Leajg^ue,"  to  resist  the  Calvinists,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century  the  Calvinists 
lost  still  more  ground,  owmg  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  titular 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  Francois  de  Sales.  Peace 
was  not  finally  conoludea  till  after  the  battle 
of  Vihnergen,  1712. 

Frmtee. — ^The  earliest  Reformer  in  France 
was  Jacques  Lef^vre,  who  in  1612  was  en- 
gaged with  Bri^onnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in 
the  reformation  of  that  diocese,  both  men 
being  persuaded  that  the  Papal  religion  of 
that  day  was  not  a  true  form  of  Christianity. 
In  1623  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris, 
called  the  Sorbonne,  having  previously  con- 
denmed  Luther's  writings,  began  the  work  of 
persecuting  the  French  Iteformers.  The 
monarch,  Francis  I.,  professed  to  be  neutral, 
but  he  took  no  measures  to  pacify  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  savage  massacres  of  the  Protes- 
tants. In  1534  C£lvin  and  others  fled  from 
the  counti^ ;  in  1646  the  towns  of  Merindol 
and  Cabndres,  with  twenty-eight  villages, 
were  literally  destiwed,  as  many  as  4,000 
people  being  slain.  In  spite  of  all  tMs,  the 
Reformers  had  increased  in  importance  in 
1547,  when  Francis  I.  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Hemj  II.,  who  married  Catherine 
de'  Hedici,  niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
During  this  reign  the  persecution  went  on 
with  even  greater  severity;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  the  Reformers  in  Paris  organised 
themselves,  in  1666,  as  a  distinct  congregation, 
adopting  the  Calvinistic  discipline  of  Geneva, 
and  in  1669  they  issued  their  first  Confession 
of  Faith. 

France  at  this  time  was  divided  into  two 
rival  parties,  one  headed  by  the  Dukes  of 
Guise,  the  other  by  the  Bourbon  family. 
The  Bourbons  now  allied  themselves  with 
the  Protestants,  or  Huguenots,  as  they  were 
called  in  France,  and  the  Guises  became  the 
champions  of  the  Roman  Catholics.    The  two 


parties  were  inspired  with  mutual  hatred  of 
each  other.  In  1660  a  Huguenot  conspiracy 
to  rid  the  kingdom  of  the  Guises  was  dis- 
covered; the  (£iei  mover  was  GeofErey  de  la 
Barre,  a  friend  of  Calvin.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  tried  to  force 
every  Frenchman,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to 
sign  a  creed,  drawn  up  by  the  Sorbonne,  and 
which  he  called  the  **  Huguenots'  rat-trap." 
A  conference  between  the  two  parties  took 
place  at  Poissy  in  1661,  Theodore  Beza  and 
Peter  Martyr  representing  the  Huguenots; 
but  no  good  result  followed.  By  this  time 
the  Huguenots  had  greatly  increased  in  the 
country,  and  were  being  continually  aided 
by  disciples  of  Calvin  sent  from  Geneva ;  in 
January,  1662,  they  were  granted  religious 
liberty,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  massacre 
of  several  of  their  number  at  Vassy  rekindled 
the  strife,  and  civil  war  broke  out.  The 
Huguenot  leaders  were  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
and  Admiral  de  Coligny.  At  the  battle  of 
Dreux  ^Dec.,  1662]  the  Huguenots  were 
routed ;  unmediately  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  Hugue- 
not. Peace  was  concluded  at  Orleans,  and 
the  Pacification  of  Amboise  [March,  1663] 
secured  a  certain  amount  of  religious  liberty 
to  the  Huguenots.  A  second  religious  war 
raged  from  1667-70.  At  the  battle  of  Jamac 
[1669]  the  Prince  of  Cond6  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  subsequently  assassinated.  The  Peace 
of  St.  Gkrmain-en-lAve  was  concluded  in 
1670,  by  which  the  Huguenots  were  to  be 
free  to  worship  in  their  own  way ;  but  in  1672, 
by  an  act  of  gross  treachery,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  a  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  was  planned,  and  carried  out  under 
circumstances  of  great  atrocity  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day  [1672].  Over  twenty  thousand 
Protestants  were  murdered  in  different  parts 
of  France,  among  them  Admiral  Coligny.  The 
Calvinists  rose  again,  and  the  Guise  family 
entered  into  an  alUance  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
in  order  to  extirpate  Protestantism.  But  in 
1689  the  Protestant  Prince,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
came  to  the  throne  as  Henry  IV.  Four 
years  later,  in  order  to  stop  further  bloodshed, 
Henry  lY.  renounced  Protestantism ;  perfect 
religious  liberty,  however,  was  granted  to  the 
Huguenots  by  the  "  Edict  of  Nantes  "  [1698], 
solemnly  declared  to  be  perpetual  and 
irrevocable.  But  the  despotism  of  Richelieu 
and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1686  overthrew  the  Reforma- 
tion in  France. 

Netherlands. — ^The  country  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Reformation  [1]  by  the  cruelties 
of  tiie  Spanish  Inquisition,  wnich  had  aroused 
hatred  to  the  Papal  power;  [2]  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Erasmus,  a  native  of  Rotterdam, 
exposing  the  vices  of  the  age  in  1600 ;  [3]  by 
the  writings  of  Luther.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  bom  at  Ghent  in  1600,  was  lord 
of  these  provinces,  and  mercilessly  persecuted 
oil  vriin VaM  f.KA  « new  opinions;     '^  ifi^i 
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he  issued  an  edict  against  the  writings  of 
Luther,  **  whether  in  Latin,  Flemish,  or  any 
other  modei-h  language."  The  first  two 
martyrs  suffered  at  Brussels  in  1523,  where- 
upon Luther  wrote  his  Epiatle  to  the  ChrUtian* 
in  Holland  and  Brabant.  In  1625  converts 
abounded,  and  executions  became  fearfully 
numerous,  the  victims  during  Charles's  reign 
being  reckoned  by  thousands,  among  them 
being  the  EInglishman,  William  Tyndall, 
who,  in  1536,  was  put  to  death  at  Vilvorde, 
near  Brussels;  he  had  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  English  in  1525,  and  had  also 
exerted  great  influence  in  Belgium.  These 
measui-es  not  succeeding,  Charles  Y.  intro- 
duced the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  to  subdue 
Protestantism  [in  1550].  Philip  II.,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1560,  carried  on  the 
work  of  persecution.  Many  troubles  came 
upon  the  Keformers,  owing  to  their  being 
confounded  with  the  fanatical  and  lawless 
Anabaptists,  who  abounded  in  the  country ; 
so  in  1562  they  drew  up  The  Belgie  ConfeeeioHy 
containing  the  doctrines  of  their  Faith.  This 
Confession  is  based  on  The  Confeeium  of  the 
French  Refm^mera^  and  so  is  distinctly  Cal- 
vinistic.  In  1566  the  Belgic  Confession  was 
ratified  at  a  Sjmod  of  Reformers,  held  at 
Antwerp.  Meanwhile  the  continued  persecu- 
tion was  exasperating  all  classes  against  the 
Government.  At  length,  when  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army,  renewed 
the  massacres,  the  Protestants  took  the  field 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Philip  van 
Mamiz,  and  many  other  nobles,  in  1568.  A 
desperate  struggle  ensued,  ending,  in  the 
independence  of  HoUand  in  1579,  the  seven 
northern  provinces  separating  from  the  re- 
maining ten.  In  1581  the  Roman  religion 
was  forbidden  in  the  new  kingdom,  and 
Protestantism  had  triumphed  in  every  quarter, 
aided  materially  by  the  Protestant  University 
of  Leyden.  The  neighbouring  provinces, 
under  the  Spanish  Duke  of  Parma,  entered 
into  an  agreement  at  Arras,  in  1579,  to  help 
in  counteracting  the  Reformation ;  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  finally 
caused  the  Papacy  to  be  re-established  in  a 
great  part  of  the  country. 

England.— It  has  been  thoughtfully  said 
that  the  downfall  of  the  Papal  power  in  Eng- 
land began  from  the  shameful  day  when  the 
miserable  King  John  laid  his  crown  at  the 
feet  of  Cardinal  Pandulph,  and  shocked  the 
sense  of  the  Enelish  nation  by  that  shameful 
enormity.  From  that  time  a  reaction  against 
Papal  tyranny  began,  and  the  history  of  the 
Plantagenet  Kings  is  continually  marked  by 
struggles  between  Papal  tyranny  and  na- 
tional independence.  The  growth  of  intelli- 
gence and  piety  in  the  English  Universities, 
as  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as 
Dean  Colet,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Linacre,  and 
others,  was  another  factor  in  the  great 
movement.  Erasmus  had  visited  Oxfo«i  in 
1497,  and  was  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge 


in    1505-1508.    The  immediate  oocasioQ  of 
the  breach  was  the  quarrel  between  Hennr 
VIII.   and   Pope  Clement   VIL  conoeniing 
the  King's  divorce,  which  resulted,  in  1434, 
in  the  overthrow  of    the  Pope's  anthoritr 
in  England.    Henry  had  already  awumed  the 
title  of   '*  Supreme  Head  of  the  Cliurch  m 
England,"  and  the  ConvocatioiiB  of  Cufier- 
buiT  and  York  had  acknowledged  tike  title, 
with  this  limitation,  *'  so  far  as  mar  be  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  Christ"  [1531 1.  Heiee- 
f  orth  appeals  to  Rome  were  f  orfaiddezL,  and  a 
Court  of  Delegates  appointed  by  tiie  King 
was  the  ultimate   Court    of   Appeal  in  ail 
ecclesiaBtical  cases.     Thus  far  the  &igli^ 
bishops  and  clergy  had  accepted  the  changrc ; 
but  beyond  this  neither  they  nor  the  Kins 
seemed  to  contemplate  any  reforsatiini  of 
doctrine  or  manners.     Henry  VJII.  lemained 
attached  to  the  mediaeval  system  until  hit 
death.    Although  he  suppressed  monasterie?, 
Ht  was  not  done  to  benefit  the  Church,  bat  to 
meet  his  own  requirements.  So  far  from  bting 
a  Reformer,  he  was  the  great  obstacle  to  th« 
progress  of  Reformation.     Cnuimer,  who  had 
been  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  in  163f 
for  espousing  the  King's  cause  in  the  matter  c^ 
his  divorce,  was  still  a  believer  in  the  Rooao 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.    In  1536  ths 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  issued  ten  Articles 
of  Religion,  retaining  all  the  old  doctrines,  but 
cutting  away  flagrant  abuses  connected  with 
them.     The  sermon  at  the  opening  of  this 
Convocation  was  preached  by  Latimer,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  afterwaii^  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Reformers.    In  I53T 
an  English  translation  of  tiie  BiUe  was  pK- 
sented  by  Cranmer  to  Henry  VIIL ;  and  Tk( 
jBiehopi  Book,  or  The  Institutum  of  a  Ckristtm 
Man,  was  issued.      But  from  this  time  the 
Anti-Reforming  party,  headed  by  GardiMr, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Tunstall,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  King 
siding  with  them.      Thus»  in   1539,  ''The 
Six  Artides"  were  enacted  for  abolishini? 
diversity  of  opinion.  They  enforced  belief  in 
[1]  I'ransubstantiation.     [2]  Commmucn  ia 
one  kind.  [3]  CeUbecy  of  the  clergy.  [4]  AK 
solute  obligation  of  vows  of  chaBtity,  ^ 
[5]  Private  masaea.     [6]  Compulaory  cxmfea- 
sion.    In  1543  an  Act  of   Parliament  «i5 
passed  denouncing   Tyndall*s  **  false  tzaos- 
lation"  of  the  Bible,  and  forbidding  the  aae 
of  the  New  Testament  in  English  to  "*  wonffl 
and  artificers,  prentices,  journeymen,  soring- 
men,  husbandmen,  and  labourers."    Cranmer, 
however,  still  managed  to  retain  his  inflneaw 
with  the  Kiny,  and  m  1541  and  1642  a  rerised 
and  purified  form  of  the  Sarum  Breviary  was 
issued  for  use  in  the  Canterbury  diooess.    Id 
1544  a  litany  in  English  was  published  hr 
Convocation,  and  preparations    were  being 
made  for  a  new  service  book  in  English  ap  to 
the  time  of  the  King's  death  in  1547. 

In  the  reiRTi  of  Edward  VI.  [1547-1W3] 
the  Reformation  made  rapid  strides.    Tbs 
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Protector,  Someraet,  supported  the  movement, 
though  probably  on  seiiish  grounds.  Royal 
injunctioDfi  were  at  once  issued  directing  the 
clergy  to  provide  one  book  of  the  whole  bible, 
of  the  largest  volume,  in  English,  within  three 
months,  and  within  twelve  months,  the  Para- 
phrase of  Erasmus,  also  in  English,  upon  the 
fiospels ;  both  of  these  being  set  up  in  churches 
for  the  use  of  parishioners.  Grardiner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  refused  to  obey,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  [Sept.  26th,  1547] ;  he  was 
depc^ed  from  his  bishopric  for  nonconformity 
in  1551.  The  first  act  in  Edward^s  reign 
legalised  communion  in  both  kinds.  The  first 
book  of  Homilies  also  appeared  this  year,  for 
the  instruction  of  ignorant  preachers  and 
their  flocks.  Meanwhile  a  Committee  of 
Divines,  under  Archbishop  Cranmer,  was 
engaged  in  compiling  Service  Books  in 
English.  In  1548,  they  produced  an  EngUsh 
Order  of  the  Communion^  and  shortly  afterwards 
The  Book  of  Common  Frayw^  which  came  into 
general  use  on  Whitsunday,  1540.  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London,  refused  to  adopt  its  use, 
and  was  deprived,  Sept.  21,  1549.    This  book 


I  compiled  from  the  old  Offices ;  it  retained 
all  the  traditions  and  sentiments  of  the  past 
that  were  not  considered  wrong  in  themselves. 
The  compilers  sought  to  restore  the  worship 
of  the  Church  to  the  model  of  the  early 
Church,  before  the  rise  of  mediaeval  errors. 
On  this  account  the  book  was  obnoxious  to 
many  ultra-Reformers,  especially  to  John 
Knox,  who  had  received  a  preachership  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  who  was  even  offered 
the  Bishopric  of  Rochester,  in  order  to  urge 
Cranmer  on  to  a  more  violent  Reformation. 

The  state  of  parties  in  England  was  now 
greatly  affected  by  the  arrival  of  a  multitude 
of  foreign  Protestants  in  1549.  Bucer,  a 
Lutheran,  became  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  and  Peter  Martyr,  a  follower  of 
Zwingli,  at  Oxford.  John  Hooper,  also, 
who  had  retreated  to  Ziirich  in  1539,  returned 
to  England  this  year,  an  ardent  and  persistent 
advocate  of  Zwingli*s  views  concerning  the 
Sacraments ;  he  refused  to  wear  the  vestments 
prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet,  1551.  He  soon  complied, 
liowever,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Olouoeeter  in  the  same  y  ear.  All  these  sought 
to  introduce  much  greater  changes.  Mean- 
whQe  Granmer*s  views  concerning  the  Eucha- 
rist had  undergone  a  change ;  he  had  renounced 
Transubstantiation,  and  followed  Calrin  in 
believing  a  real,  virtual,  but  not  a  corporal 
presence.  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  held 
the  same  views;  the  result  was  that  a  second 
Prayer  Book  was  introduced  in  November, 
1 552,  with  a  few  alterations  in  the  Communion 
Service  to  suit  the  modified  views,  but  the  book 
still  remained  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  early  Church.  In  1553  a 
regular  Confession  of  Faith  of  forty-two 
Articles  was  published,  based  upon  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  of  1530,  differing  in  one 


important  point,  viz.  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  followed  Calvin's  tenets. 

The  death  of  Edward  VI.,  in  July,  1553, 
and  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  threatened 
utter  destruction  to  the  Reformation.  Mary 
had  inherited  from  her  mother,  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  a  thorough  hatred  of  the  Reformers' 
teachings.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  old 
Latin  service-books  were  reintroduced;  the 
Book  of  Comuion  Prayer  forbidden ;  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  Txunsubstantiation  re- 
affirmed by  Convocation,  five  members  only 
opposing  it.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  £ict  that  the  rapid  changpes  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  reign  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  foreign  Reformers,  and  the 
extreme  views  of  Hooper,  had  caused  a  re- 
action, and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  leading 
Reformers  were  silenced  and  imprisoned,  in- 
cluding Bishops  Coverdale,  Hooper,  Latimer, 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Holgate  of  York,  and  Farrer 
of  St.  David's.  Many  more,  reckoned  at  800, 
fied  from  the  country.  Bishops  Bonner,  Tun- 
stall,  and  Grardiner,  who  had  been  deprived  in 
the  last  reign,  were  now  restored  to  their  Sees, 
and  in  1554  England  was  once  more  brought 
under  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  through  the 
agency  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Meanwhile,  some 
of  the  Reformers  who  had  settled  at  Frank- 
fort [15541  sought  to  reject  the  second 
Prayer  Boole  on  the  ground  of  its  being  still 
superstitious.  Calvin  and  Knox  joined  in 
condemning  the  book,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Dean  Cox  in  March,  1555,  the 
English  residents  were  ordered  by  the  Senate 
of  Frankfort  to  conform  to  the  Praver  Book, 
whereupon  the  malcontents,  unaer  John 
Knox,  retired  to  Greneva,  and  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  English  Reformers.  Far  worse 
troubles  were  occurring  in  England.  Mary, 
provoked  by  the  violent  language  of  some  of 
the  extreme  Reformers,  and  by  the  insurrec- 
tion under  Wyatt,  and  influenced  by  her 
marriage  with  the  bigoted  Philip  of  Spain, 
began  a  most  bitter  persecution  in  1555.  As 
many  as  288  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
burnt  for  their  religion,  including  Cranmer, 
and  four  other  bishops,  Hooper,  Farrer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer.  Cranmer,  after  being 
induced  by  disgraceful  artifices  to  make  a 
recantation,  was  executed  at  Oxford  [March 
21st,  1556],  holding  fast  to  the  Reformed 
Faith.  Cardinal  Pole  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  on  the  following  morn- 
ing; but  both  he  and  the  Queen  died  in 
November,  1558.  The  mistaken  policy  of 
persecution  had  destroyed  any  chance  the 
Papal  Supremacy  might  have  had  in  England. 
The  death  of  Mary  was  felt  as  a  relief,  and 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  hailed  with  joy. 

Elizabeth's  first  efforts  were  directed  to 
quieting  religious  controversy  and  strife.  A 
Royal  order,  dated  Dec.  27th,  1558,  silenced 
all  pulpits.  In  1559,  the  acts  of  the  late  reign 
in  reference  to  religion  were  all  repealed,  and 
the  Royal  Supremacy  once  more  established, 
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the  Queen,  however,  refusing  the  title  of 
**  Supreme  Head,*'  preferring  to  be  called 
"Supreme  Governor."  The  Prayer  Book, 
revised  by  Edmund  Guest,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, was  reissued  on  June  24th.  A  few  of 
the  changes  in  the  second  book  of  Ekiward 
VI.  were  omitted  or  modified,  and  the  whole 
book  was  brought  more  into  conformity  with 
the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.  With  one 
exception — Kitchen,  Bishop  of  Llandaff — all 
the  Marian  bishops  refused  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  were 
deprived  of  their  Sees.  Matthew  Parker  was 
duly  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  Lambeth  by  Bishops  Barlow,  Scory,  Co- 
verdale,  and  Hodgkin ;  the  remaining  bishop- 
rics were  filled  by  Reforming  prelates.  When 
Convocation  assembled  in  1562  the  Forty-two 
Articles  of  Edward  VI.  were  remodelled  and 
reissued  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  their 
present  form.  New  troubles  now  began  to 
vex  the  Reformed  Church.  The  refugees, 
some  of  whom  we  saw  quarrelling  among 
themselves  at  Frankfort,  1654,  now  flocked 
back  to  England,  many  of  them  imbued  with 
Genevan  principles.  On  their  arrival  they 
immediately  raised  opposition  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  the  established  customs  of  the 
Church,  advocating  a  more  radical  reformation. 
The  malcontents  were  nicknamed  Puhitams 
[q.v.],  and  some  of  the  more  advanced  of  them 
separated  themselves  entirely  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  [1567] ;  but  owing  to  the 
firmness  of  Archbishop  Parker,  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  been 
established,  were  preserved  intact. 

A  second  separation  began  in  1570,  when  the 
Romanists,  on  the  arrival  of  Pope  Pius  V.'s 
Bull  of  Excommunication,  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  Church  of  England.  Shortly  after- 
wards Romish  plots  and  intrigues  came  to 
light,  resulting  in  repressive  measures  being 
taken  against  Catholics.  Executions  became 
frequent,  especially  after  Babington's  plot 
to  assassinate  the  Queen ;  and  all  their  hopes 
were  shattered  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  As  the  Romanists 
declined,  the  Puritans  increased  in  numbers 
and  influence;  but  all  their  endeavours  to 
model  the  Church  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  on  the  Continent  were 
frustrated  by  the  firm  rule  of  Archbishops 
Whitgift  and  Bancroft  [1604].  Thus  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Engluid  has  come  down 
to  us,  not  a  new  Church,  but  merely  purged 
from  distinctively  Romish  doctrine,  and  freed 
from  Papal  oppression.  Cranmer,  in  aU  the 
changes  that  he  made,  continually  appealed 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church  as  his  authority.  Unbroken 
ties  of  holy  orders,  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  doctrines,  organisation,  and  traditions 
of  the  Church,  a  Prayer  Book  compiled  almost 
entirely  of  pre-Reformation  materials,  prove 
the  present  Reformed  Church  of  England  to 
be  one  and  the  same  with   the  Chutch   of 


Christ  that  had  existed  in  this  land  faom  the 
earliest  times. 

Scotland, — Owing  to  the  frequent  aOianon 
between  Scotland  and  France,  the  work  of 
Reformation  did  not  begin  under  favoonUe 
auspices  in  Scotland,  the  Fraaeh.  influenoe 
being  employed  to  uphold  the  **  old  reHgion.'' 
Accordingly,    when    Patrick     Hamilton,   a 
student  at  the  Protestant  University  at  Mar- 
burg, in  Hessen,  returned  to  Scotland  snd 
preached   against    the    comiptians   of  the 
Church,  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake  [1528]. 
Yet  after  Hamilton's  death  the  new  opinions 
rapidly  spread,  so  rapidly  that  in  1535  th« 
Scotch  Parliament  passed  a  severe  Act  againit 
all  who  held  "  the  damnable  opinions  of  the 
great    heretic   Luther.*'      Many   Reformen 
took  refuge  in  England,  as  that  country  bad, 
in  1534,  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  the  P<^ 
The  Papal  Church  in  Scotland  now  saw  the 
need  of  reformation,  and  in  1541  pasted  aa 
Act  requiring  clerics  of  every  rank  **  to  reform 
themselves  in  habit  and  manners  to  God  and 
man;"  and  in  1543  the  Parliament  allowed 
all  persons  to  have  **  a  good  and  true  trans- 
lation," in  English  or  Scotch,  of  the  Hdy 
Bible.      In     1545    Cardinal    Beatoun.  tiw 
**  Wolsey  of  Scotland,"  an  aUe  and  powerful 
man,  but  guilty  of  the  grossest  irregularitiea, 
began  a  bitter  persecution.    Among  his  vic- 
tims was  George  Wishart,  who  was  pat  to 
death  March  1st,  1546.     This  act  of  violence 
caused  the  celebrated  John  Knox,  Scotland's 
Reformer,  to  rebel  against  Rome,  and  to  avow 
his  sympathy  with  me  Protestants.    Cardinal 
Beatoun  was  himself  murdered  on  May  29th 
following,  and  Knox  showed  his  approval  by 
taking  i^uge  with  the  murderers  in  the  town 
of  St.  Andrew's  [April,    15471    The  tovn 
capitulated  to  the  i^^mch  [July],  and  Knox 
was  taken,  with  other  prisoners,  to  Booen, 
and  detained  there  till  February,  1549.  Knox 
had  been  ordained  to  the  prieeUiood  in  1530; 
after  studying  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine, 
his  fiery  and  fearless  temper  roused  hun  into 
the  greatest  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Borne; 
justly  indignant  at    her   many  abuser  hs 
speaks  of  that  Church  as  *'  the  s}-nagogne  of 
Satan,"  and  of  the  Pope  as  "  the  man  of  sin." 
Upon  his  release  from  Rouen,  the  English 
Privy  Council  gave  him  a  preachenhip  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  in  1661  a  royal  chap> 
laincy.    But  on  the  accession  ol  Queen  Maiy, 
in  1553,  Knox  left  England  and  settled  at 
Geneva,  where  for  about  five  yean  be  lived 
in  constant  intercourse  with  Oalvin.    Mean- 
while in  Scotland  the  Reformers,  under  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  renounced  "  the  congregatioii 
of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomina- 
tion and  idolatry  thereof,^'  and  formed  thcsH 
selves  into  what  they  called  <*  the  congrega- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ "  [15581,  adopting  ist 
their  Liturgy  the  English  lYayer  Book  ol 
1552.    [In   1564    the  English  liitoigy  ms 
replaced  by  the  Prayer  Book  used  by  the 
English  at  Geneva,  and  which  had  leoeiTed 
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the  approYBl  of  GalTin.]    Kdox  retimed  to 
Scotland  on  May  2nd,  1559,  a  thorough  Gal- 
\'ini8t.    The  riolence  of  his  preaching  at  once 
roused  the  passions  of  the  people  to  such  a 
height  that  abbeys  and  churches  were  sacked, 
monuments  destroyed,  and  many  kindred  acts 
of  Tiolence  perpetrated.    Knox  lost  no  time 
in  completing  the  work  of  reformation.    A 
Protestant  League  was  formed  on  May  31st, 
and  began  its  work  by  decreeing  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Queen  Begent,  Mary  of  Guise. 
The  Queen  now  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
her  army,  and  troops  were  sent  from  France 
to  aid  her  in  subduing  her  disaffected  sub- 
jects.   Knox  and  his  party  made  a  treaty 
with  England,  Feb.  27th,  1560.    A  religious 
war    was  only  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Mary  of  Guise  on  June  10th.    On  Aug.  17th 
*'  The  Confession  of  Faith ''  of  the  Protestants 
was  adopted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and 
immediately   afterwards    Bills    were    passed 
abolishing  the  Mass  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope.    The  Reformers,  considering  them- 
selves as  exclusively  the  **  Congregation  of 
Christ  Jesus,"  felt  it  their  duty  to  utterly 
eradicate  all  traces  of  the  old  religion,  just 
as  the  Canaanites  were  driven  out  by  the 
Hebrews.    So  not  only  old  customs  and  tra- 
ditions in  worship  and  ritual,  but  Episcopacy 
also  was  abolished  in  1562,  and  *'  Superinten- 
dents "  appointed  in  their  place.  Two  bishops, 
viz.    Alexander    Gordon    of    Gkdloway  and 
Adam  Bothwell  of  Orkney,  conformed  to  the 
new  religion.    In  the  midst  of  these  changes 
[1561],  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  returned  from 
France ;  but  the  Reformed  Faith  was  so  firmly 
planted  that  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  its 
growth.    Knox  and  his  followers  assailed  her 
with  great  harshness  and  severity,  boldly  calling 
upon  her  to  renounce  her  idolatrous  religion, 
and  protesting  against  the  Mass  in  her  pnvato 
chapeL     Eventually  she  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate ri567],  partly  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  plotting  to  restore  the  old  religion.    It 
is   said  that  the    murders    of    Rizzio    (the 
Queen's  secretary,  and  also  a  pensioner  of 
the    Pope)    and  of  John   Black,   a  learned 
champion    of    medisBvalism,    on    the    same 
night   in  Holyrood    Palace  were   committed 
in  ord^  to  frustrate  the  intended  persecu- 
tion.    In  January,  1572,  the  titles  of  **  Arch- 
bishop '*  and  '*  Biflliop  **  were  restored  to  the 
"  Superintendents,"  but  they  were  still  only 
bishops  in  name.    In  November  of  the  same 
vear  Knox  died.  A  further  change  took  place 
in  1 592,  when,  under  the  influence  of  Andrew 
Melville,  Presbyterianism  was  established  in 
the  place  of  the  nominal  Episcopacy.  In  1610, 
EpijM^pacy  in  ite  English  form  was  esteblished 
by  the  Kin^,  but  only  to  be  again  rejected  by 
the  people  in  1639.    The  last  hopes  of  a  reac- 
tion in  Scotland  had  been  extinguished  with 
the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scote  in  1687. 
Except  as  regards  Church  government,  the 
Scotch  Reformation  was  entirely  Calvinistic. 
Jreiand,—Th»  Irish  Parliament   in    1537 


rejected  the  Papal  Supremacy  at  the  instigation 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  accepted  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy in  its  place.  A  great  part  of  the  clergy, 
however,  headed  by  Archbishop  Cromer,  of 
Armagh,  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope.  But 
as  the  Sees  fell  vacant  English  prelates  were 
appopited  in  their  place,  favourable  to  the 
reform  of  the  Church;  very  little,  however,  was 
done  during  Henry *s  reign  beyond  suppressing 
monasteries.  Edward  YI.'s  first  act  enjoined 
communion  under  both  kinds,  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  England.  The  first  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  used  for  the  first  time  on 
Easter  Day,  1551,  in  Christchurch  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  G^rge  Browne  being  Arch- 
bishop; arrangemente  were  made  for  the 
Prayer  Book  to  be  translated  into  Irish,  and 
also  into  Latin,  but  the  plan  fell  through. 
Archbishop  Dowdall,  who  succeeded  Cromer 
in  1543,  was  deprived  for  refusing  to  use  the 
English  Prayer  Book  [Oct.,  1551],  and  hence- 
forUi  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  held  the 
Primacy.  In  Mary's  reign  the  Papal  Supre- 
macy was  restored,  and  with  it  the  mediaeval 
ritual  and  doctrines.  In  1554  Archbishop 
Dowdall,  restored  to  his  See,  acting  under  a 
commission,  deprived  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  three  other  prelates  favourable 
to  the  Reformation.  In  JEUizabeth*s  reign, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  Irish  bishops  re- 
tained their  Sees;  but  after  1570,  the  date 
of  the  Pope's  Bull  of  Excommunication,  rival 
bishops  were  nominated  both  by  the  Queen 
and  the  Pope.  The  Irish  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  not  issued  till  1602. 
In  1585  Bishop  Wakh,  of  Ossory,  was  mur- 
dered in  his  house  while  engaged  on  the 
work.  The  degraded  and  ignorant  state  of 
the  people,  and  of  many  of  their  ministers, 
was  the  great  barrier  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  general  Reformation. 

Befbrmed  Dutch  Cbnrch.    [Dutch 
Refokmbu  Church.] 

Seformed    Episcopal    Cbnrch.— 

In  1873  a  meetmg  took  place  in  America  of 
members  of  various  Protestant  denominations, 
including  one  English  Dean,  to  receive  the 
Commanion,  which  was  administered  by  Dr. 
Cummins,  Assistant-Bishop  in  the  diocese  of 
Kentucky.  His  brother  Bishops  immediately 
protested  against  what  they  considered  a 
public  recognition  of  schism  and  a  blame- 
worthy laxity  of  opinions ;  whereupon  he  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  assembled  a  meeting  at 
New  York,  in  the  house  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  result  was  the 
organisation  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
Dec.  2nd,  1873.  Bishop  Cummins  having 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  and  consecrated  fresh 
bishops  of  the  new  body,  and  become  its  first 
president,  a  statement  was  drawn  up  defining 
the  position  and  doctrines  of  the  sect.  At 
the  present  time  it  has  over  a  hundred  clergy- 
men, and  has  several  parishes  in  the  United 
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States  and  Canada,  and  in  England.  In 
England,  however,  it  is  losing  ground,  owing 
to  a  division  which  has  taken  place. 

Beform  of  the  dmrch.— One  mark 
of  the  increased  interest  of  the  nation  in  re- 
ligious matters  is  the  demand  which  has 
been  made  during  recent  years  for  Church 
reform.  In  1885  a  Committee  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  was  appointed  to 
consider  this  subject,  and  from  their  report 
we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  reforms 
which  require  immediate  attention  are  five  in 
number,  viz.  :— 

[1]  The  removal  of  the  varied  evils  and  abnaes 
connected  with  the  sale  of  patronage,  and,  for  fnr* 
ther  ■ecnrity  against  the  appointment  of  unfit  pre- 
sentees, the  increasing  of  the  power  of  bishops  to 
refuse  institution  in  certain  cases  under  specified 
limits  and  conditions. 

[i]  Simpler  and  more  effectual  methods  of  re- 
moving from  the  cure  of  souls  incompetent,  per- 
sistentlj  negligent,  and  criminous  clerks.  It  is  also 
most  desirable  that  the  laws  affecting  eeanestration 
of  benefices  should  be  further  amended,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  diversion  of  the  income  of  the  benefice 
from  its  original  purpose  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  incumDent. 

[3]  Tbe  correction,  so  far  as  inay  be  foxmd  ex. 
pedient  and  practicable,  of  existing  anomalies  in 
the  endowments  of  the  Church— a  reform  which  we 
believe  would  largely  help  to  meet  the  changed 
character  of  many  looahties,  and  the  shifting  of 
population  to  which  some  of  the  memoriaBsts 
refer. 

[4]  The  enlargement  of  Convocation  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  Proctors  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  statutory  concesaiou  to  Convocation  of 
increased  freedom  in  the  internal  regulation  of 
matters  involving  the  efficiency  of  the  Churco, 
subject  always  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and 
the  authority  of  Parliament. 
.  [5]  The  assignment  to  the  faithful  laity  of  the 
Church  of  a  more  clearly  defined  share  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs.  * 

In  their  comment  on  each  of  these  heads, 
they  anticipate  in[l]  the  Archbishop*s  Bill  on 
Patronage  [Patronags],  and  on  [2]  express 
the  opinion  that  further  steps  are  required 
beyond  the  Pluralities  Acts  recently  passed 
[Pluralities],  in  order  to  the  more  easy  re- 
moval of  unworthy  clergymen.  As  regards 
[3]  they  say  :~"  We  note  with  satisfaction 
that  no  proposals  have  been  brought  before 
Qs  for  any  equalisation  of  the  official  incomes 
of  the  clergy,  but  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  steps  ^ould  at  once  be  taken  to  reduce 
existing  anomalies,  and  to  improve  the  in- 
comes of  benefices  of  small  value,  especially 
where  the  population  is  large.  This,  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  best  effected  by  the  formation  of 
a  large  central  fund  raised  by  equitable  taxa- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  incomes.  The  principles 
for  the  formation  of  this  fund  already  exist 
in  the  system  of  first  fruits  and  tenths — a 
system  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  this 
House  and  the  Lower  House  have  proposed 
largely  to  modify,  with  the  view  of  facUitat- 
ing  the  retirement  of  aged  and  infirm  incum- 
bents, and  effecting  other  salutary  changes  in 
the  disposition  of  the  funds  of  the  Church." 
They   make   other  suggestions   as   to  Lay 


Sbrvicbs  and  Parochial  Boards,  which  will 
be  found  under  those  heads. 

Sefttlfees.— A  name  first  applied  to  the 
French  Protestants  who,  during  the  Flemish 
persecutions  in  1569,  and  again  after  tht 
levocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  I6h\ 
were  forced  to  leave  their  country  and  takt 
refuge  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Since  then 
it  has  been  extended  to  all  who  leave  their 
country  in  times  of  distreas. 

Seipalia. — ^In  early  times  the  king  of  tbf 
country  claimed  the  revenues  of  all  Sees  m 
long  as  they  remained  vacant,  and  this  daim 
was  called  regulia.  We  often  read  in  hittory 
of  the  kings,  when  in  want  of  money,  pur- 
posely deferring  the  appointment  of  a  bsBhop, 
so  that  the  revenues  might  be  theirs,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  this  scandal  in  England,  a 
promise  was  extracted  from  Henry  II  by  thtf 
Pope,  that  the  custom  should  thenceforth  l^ 
discontinued.  In  France  the  kings  had  the 
regalia  for  a  much  longer  period,  for  we  read 
of  Louis  XIV.  making  laws  for  the  morf 
strict  carrying  out  of  the  custom.  He  ▼%« 
ordered  by  the  Pope,  Innocent  XI.,  to  de6i^t 
but  at  that  time  Louis  was  strong  enough  to 
refuse  to  obey.  A  compromise  was  made  later 
by  Innocent  XII.,  and  the  question  penns* 
nently  settled. 

Segenaratioil  [**a  new  biilh" or  "being 
bom  again  "].— The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  br 
which  man's  heart  is  changed.  The  nature  of 
regeneration  is  declared  in  the  Xew  Testaiarnt 
to  be  a  new  birth  from  above  [Gr.  ^notktuy,  a 

^uickening  of  the  Spirit,  a  partaking  of  tbe 
divine  nature,  the  formation  of  Christ  in  the 
heart.  It  is  a  passive  work,  and  diifera  thus 
from  conversion,  which  is  the  turning  of  man 
to  God  by  his  own  will ;  it  comes  from  God 
alone,  and  is  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  nan 
to  perform,  since  before  regeneratioa  he  is  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  inability.  HegenerBtion  is  s 
work  of  God*s  grace,  and  completely  changes 
the  whole  state  of  man.  It  is  an  uutsntsn- 
eous  act,  and  thus  differs  from  ssnctificatioB, 
which  is  the  progression  of  man  towardi  per- 
fection :  it  consists  in  an  internal  act,  which 
is  nevertheless  visible  in  ita  effects,  and  the 
blessings  of  which  can  never  be  entirely  k«L 
This  view  of  regeneration,  set  forth  by  the 
Apostles,  was  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  regarded  rather  u  the 
first  stage  of  j  ustification.  Luther  and  G^Jrin 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  orthodox  idet; 
but  their  followers  did  not  lay  enoo^  eM 
on  the  progress  of  the  soul  after  regoamtioo. 
and  considered  that  justification  by  faith  was 
the  only  thing  necessary.  Aindt  and  Spaw 
did  much  to  establish  the  right  fcith  «o« 
ceming  regeneration. 

ThewoiS  "regeneration"  onlv  occurs  t"« 
in  the  Scriptures  [Matt.  xix.  28*;  Titos  iii.  *!• 
In  the  former  it  has  no  relation  to  Christian 
doctrine.    A  controversy  which  agitated  tbe 
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Church  of  England  some  forty  years  ago  has 
almost  died  out,  and  this  chiefly  because  it 
is  felt  that  the  dispute  was  more  upon  ter- 
minology than  upon  essentials.  It  was  the 
question,  whether  Baptism  is  the  means  of 
regeneration.  Probably  now-a-days  not 
merely  Churchmen,  but  Christians  of  all 
denominations  are  nearer  in  reality  than 
they  might  express  in  words.  That  the 
Church  of  England  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration  in  her  formularies 
is  indisputable.  The  words  are  clear.  As 
soon  as  the  baptism  has  taken  place, 
the  minister  savs,  *' Seeing  now,  aearly 
beloved,  that  this  child  is  regenerate  and 
grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church.'* 
But  the  trouble  arose  from  an  interpretation 
being  placed  upon  the  word  *' regenerate " 
which  it  was  not  able  or  intended  to  bear. 
They  who  bring  an  infant  to  baptism  do  so 
in  the  belief  that  a  blessing  is  to  be  looked 
for  therein ;  that  admission  into  visible  cove- 
nant is  of  itself  a  gift  from  GKmL  And  all 
gifts  of  GKxl  must  of  necessity  imply  Ufe. 
There  is  a  covenanted  means  herein  of  moral 
and  spiritual  advancement,  but  a  condition  at 
the  same  time  expressed  of  Christian  duty. 
Thus  Archbishop  Sumner,  the  leader,  in  his 
day,  of  the  Evangelical  party,  writes :  **  St. 
Paul  intimates  wi&i  clearness  that  the  Chris- 
tians he  addresses  were  thus  regenerate :  as 
having  '  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds ; ' 
and  having  become  *  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ohoet,'  and  *the  members  of  Christ;'  as 
having  '  the  spiritual  circumcision,  and  being 
bariea  with  Christ  in  baptism;'  as  having 
'received  the  spirit  of  adoption,'  and  as 
'being  washed,  sanctified,  and  justified,  in 
th.e  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God.'  To  the  Galatians,  *  bewitched,' 
as  he  says  they  were,  *  that  they  should  not 
obey  the  truth,'  he  still  writes :  <  Te  are  all 
the  children  of  Gk>d  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 
For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptised 
into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ ' "  [Apo§tolieal 
PreMhingy  page  91].  Such  a  view  is  no 
'*  magical  conception  of  the  Divine  activity." 
It  involves  to  the  full  the  need  of  personal 
faith,  issuing  in  holy  living.  The  outward 
act  is  the  act  of  obedience  to  a  Divine  com- 
mand. The  grace  is  the  gift  of  Giod  alone. 
And  the  words  of  the  Baptismal  Service  which 
follow  show  that  the  Church  of  England 
holds  no  doctrine  of  optu  operatum  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  inward  faith,  which  is  necessary 
to  acceptance  before  Grod.  A  necessity  of  an 
entire  change  of  heart  and  life  is  absolutely 
declared.  Even  in  the  prayer  which  follows 
the  act  of  baptism,  the  doctrine  of  rmovationy 
as  distinguished  from  regeneratioHy  is  clearly 
announced.  There  the  prayer  is  that  the 
person  now  regenerate  "  may  crucify  the  old 
man,  and  utterly  abolish  the  whole  body  of 
•in,'*  proving  that  the  Church  does  not  regard 
this  as  comprised  in  the  fact  of  regeneration. 
Furthermore  he  is  to  '*  continually  mortify 


aU  his  evil  and  corrupt  affections,  and  daily 
proceed  in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living." 

Hegutera  are  required,  by  an  Act  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  Minister,  Cromwell  [a.d. 
15361,  to  be  kept,  in  every  parish  church, 
of  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
which  have  taken  place.  Books  were  ordered 
to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish,  and  entries  made  therein  to  be 
sent  once  a  year  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  method  of  keeping  varied  greatly  at  first, 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  clerg}'. 
Some  of  them  neglected  the  dutv  altogether ; 
some  entered  only  the  names  of  the  persons 
baptised  and  buried,  while  others  entered  in 
the  one  case  the  names  of  the  parents  and  in 
the  other  the  occupation.  Successive  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  altered  this.  Registers 
of  baptisms  are  now  required  to  give  the  name 
of  the  person  baptised,  the  names,  occupa- 
tion, and  residence  of  the  parents  and  the 
officiating  minister,  as  well  as  the  time  and 
place.  In  marriage  registers  the  names  and 
residences  of  the  persons  must  be  given,  the 
time  and  place,  names  of  witnesses  and  of 
the  clergyman  ;  and  registers  of  burials  give 
the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  deceased. 

All  marriage  registers  are  to  be  kept  in 
duplicate  marriage  registry  books.  Certified 
copies  of  all  registers  of  births  and  deaths  are 
sent  quarterly  to  the  Registrar-General.  At 
the  general  office  in  London  indexes  are  kept 
of  aU  the  certified  copies  of  the  register,  and 
every  person  is  entitled,  on  payment  of  a  fee, 
to  search  them,  and  have  a  certified  copy. 
There  are  only  eight  register  books  known  to 
exist  prior  to  1638.  Beginning  with  that  year, 
there  are  812  registers  in  EngUtnd.  In  1599  an 
order  came  out  that  all  existing  registers  were 
to  be  transcribed  into  parchment  books.  In 
a  very  few  cases  the  originals  and  the  copies 
are  both  found  in  the  parish  chest 

•tion. — The  following  are  the 


rules  for  the  registration  of  chapels: — fl] 
It  must  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  public 
worship  by  the  congregation  requiring  it  to 
be  registered  during  a  year  at  the  least  pre- 
ceding such  registration.  [2]  If  the  building 
be  one  erected  and  used  in  iieu  of  some  other 
building  which  has  been  prenously  registered, 
and  subsequently  disused  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, the  registry  of  the  disused  building  must 
be  cancelled,  whereupon  the  new  building 
may  be  immediately  registered  in  its  stead. 

Beginm  Donvm  Money,  given  to  the 
Presb3rterian  ministers  in  Ireland  b^  Govern- 
ment. Charles  11.  began  the  practice  in  1672 
by  giving  £600  per  annum  as  a  reward  for 
the  loyalty  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  though 
afterwards  discontinued,  it  was  revived  by 
William  III.,  and  George  I.,  in  1723,  still 
further  aagmented  it  in  return  for  services 
rendered  by  the  Presbyterians  to  the  House 
of   Brunswick.     Dissenters   were   excluded 
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from  lucrative  emplojrment  in  the  Church, 
and  as  much  as  £40,000  was  given  annually 
to  the  heads  of  Presbyterian,  Independent, 
and  Baptist  congregations  to  be  distributed 
among  their  poorer  ministers.  This  ceased 
in  1869,  when  the  Irish  Church  was  disestab- 
lished and  disendowed. 

Begins  Professor.— Hemy  VIII.  en- 
dowed certain  chairs  at  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  lectuxers  who 
occupy  those  chairs  are  called  Begius  Pro- 
fessors. There  are  about  seven  at  each 
University.  At  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
the  title  is  given  to  those  professors  who  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  Crown. 

Begula  Fidei.— An  expression  used  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church  to  designate 
the  f undiamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or 
rule  of  faith.  Probably  at  first  the  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  all  that  was 
considered  necessarv  for  admission  to  baptism, 
but  this  was  at  dinerent  times  added  to  and 
amplified,  until  at  last  the  Church  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  Apoetles'  Creed,  which  contains 
the  whole  basis  of  her  teaching,  and  is  the 
regula  fdei  in  the  Western  Church.  The 
Eastern  Church  requires  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Begnlar.— One  who  has  taken  the  vows 
of  a  monastic  house,  and  is  obliged  to  live  ac- 
cording to  its  rules  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience.  All  monks,  friars,  and  men(ucant8 
were  included  under  the  head  of  reg^ulars,  they 
lived  under  special  orders,  and  were  distin- 
guished from  the  Mtmfar*,  who  had  to  live  in  the 
world.  Cardinals  might  call  themselves  either 
regulars  or  seculars,  and  had  the  privileges  of 
both  states ;  bishops  and  archbishops,  if  they 
had  formerly  been  regulars,  gave  up  their  claim 
to  the  name  on  entering  upon  their  office. 
Regular  benefices  were  those  which  could  onlv  be 
bestowed  on  members  of  some  regular  Order. 

Beid,  Thomas,  D.D.— Founder  of  Scottish 
philosophy  [b,  at  Strachan,  Kincardineshire,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  minister,  1 709  ;  d,  at 
&lasgow,  1796].  He  studied  at  the  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  was  appointed  Libra- 
rian ;  resigning  this  post  in  1 7  36,  he  visited  Lon- 
don, Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  after  a  year 
he  settled  at  New  Machar,  Aberdeenshire,  as 
parish  minister.  Here  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  morals,  with  a 
view  to  contradicting  an  assertion  made  by 
Dr.  Cheyne  that  there  is  a  close  affinity  be- 
tween them.  The  essav  met  with  such  success 
that  Reid  was  dected,  in  1762,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  in  1763  he  was  chosen  to  occupy  the  same 
post  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  His  Inqmry  into 
the  Human  Mindy  published  in  1764,  procured 
for  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen.  From  this  time  till  his 
death  he  continued  to  write  on  metaphysics, 
natural  law,  and  philosophy,  and  in  order  | 


to  do  BO  unintermptedly  he   nsigiied  his 
prof easorahip  in  1781.  EUaiye  on  tke  ImtfOeelmai 
JPbwers  appeared  in  1786 ;  Eeaaife  o»  tke  Jetim 
Jhfwer  of  the  Human  Mind  in  1788 ;  a  treatise 
on  Matter  and  Mind,  and  Fhytiologieal  Ee- 
Jleetiona  on  Muscular  Motion.      Beid  has  been 
called  by  F.  D.  Mauiioe  *'  the  philosopher  at 
consciousness."    ''  Common  sense  '*  is  a  phxase 
which  recurs  over  and  over  in  his  writings, 
he  meaning  by  it  the  sense  which  is  common 
to  men,  and  which  belongs  to  philosophen  m> 
far  as  they  care  to  take  up  the  position  of 
men.      His   senses  convey  to    hun   certain 
ideas,  but  that  implies  that  he  himsdf  is  the 
centre  of  these  ideas — ^he  the  living  recipient 
But  having  got  so  far,  he  was  perforce  canied 
on  further.    When  beyond  all  outwaid  pluDO- 
mena  and  all  sensations  he  perceived  an  inner 
self  independent  of  them,  he  came  to  diteem 
that  man  has  certain  obligations  of  right  ind 
wrong— certain  duties.    The  easy-going  phi- 
losophy of  Hume,  making  sensible  experienoe 
the  all  in  all  of  human  life,  seemed  unsatisfring 
to  Reid,  and  he  wrote  to  the  popular  philoao- 
pher,  courteously  arguingagainst  the  shaUtnr- 
ness  of  his  conclusions.    Hence,  as  the  above- 
named  critic  remarks,  arose  a  Scotch  philo- 
sophy, basing  itself  upon  '^consciooflMaB.** 
"  So  philosophy  became  a  profeasion  in  tScot- 
land,  as  it  had  \)eoome  in  France,  mixed  vith 
the  professions  of  Bellee  Letters,  of  Natmal 
Science,  of  Economy,  and  Statistics;  tome- 
times  subordinate  to  these,  but  still  deligfatii^ 
to  assume  the  name  of  psychology  or  meta- 
physics. Vast  taloit  was,  no  doubt,  exhibited 
and  consumed  in  the  theory  and  pracboe  of 
this  profession ;  but  the  most  serious  and  pro- 
found Scotchnien  of  later  da^s  hare  hukd 
the  appearance  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman 
poet  as  an  element  of    wholesome  human 
reality,  brought  into  the  midst  of  an  atmo- 
sphere thick  and  heavy  with  notions  and  hook- 
lore.    They  say  that  his  songs  brooght  back 
to  them  the  belief  in  green  tields  and  hills,  as 
well  as  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  a  land 
on  which  their  &thers  had  dwelt  and  snfiered 
before  them,  and  that  his  life  showed  them 
there  is  need,  in  the  heart  of  every  peasaDt. 
of  a  hope  to  raise  him,  and  protect  him 
against  himself,  as  well  as  against  hii  xick 
patrons,  which  neither  the  divinity  nor  tb« 
philosophy  of  Scotland  at  that  time  aifoided : 
which  was  not  offered  by  old  light  formah^a 
or  new  light  experiences;    which  was  not 
found  necessary  by  the  polite  circles  that 
Hume  frequented,  and  which  only  glimmered 
faintly  through  the  consciousnees  and  oommoe 
sense  of  Reid ;  but  of  which  Bums  ooold  dee 
the  pledge  and  the  promise  in  the  daaeox 
life  of  his  sires,  and  in  the  testimony  they  huv 
to  a  Father  whose  righteousness  the  earthly 
father  was  feebly  to  exhibit  in  his  own." 

Heihing,  Jaxob  [}.  at  Augsboigt  U^* 
d.  at  Tiibingen,  May  6th,  1628].  He  itaM 
in  the  Jesuit  Collega  at  Ingol8tadt»  andli^ 
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ta.uji^ht  theology  and  philosophy  there  and  at 
Dillingen.  In  1613  he  was  appointed  Ck)urt 
Preacher  to  the  Count  Palatine,  Wolfgang 
William,  of  Neuburg,  who  had  lately  left  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  who  employed  Keih- 
ing^  to  write  against  the  Reformers.  In  order 
to  meet  the  arguments  of  the  Lutherans,  he 
set  himself  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  be- 
i-oniing  persuaded  thereby  of  the  errors  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  fled  to  Stuttgart  in  1621, 
and  declared  himself  a  Protestant.  In  1622 
he  was  made  Professor  of  ITieology  at  Tub- 
ing^en,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  writing  against  the  Jesuits  and  in  defence 
of  Protestantism. 

XLaiailunuir  HsBMAmr  Samuel,  was 
bom  at  Hambiurg  in  1694,  and  was  educated 
at  Wittenberg.  He  first  attracted  public 
notice  by  his  Jhrimitia  Wimmrienia  in  1723. 
Four  years  later  he  became  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  Hamburg.  In  1728  he  married  the 
daug^hter  of  J.  A.  Falnicius,  and  afterwards 
assisted  his  father-in-law  in  his  philological 
works,  and  published  a  Latin  memoir  of  him 
on  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  works 
on  both  natural  and  political  history,  but  his 
most  important  work  was  the  WolfenbiUtel 
FragmenU^  published  anonjrmously  by  Lessing. 
These  fragments  were  essays,  written  from  a 
deistical  point  of  view,  impugning  the  Sacred 
History.  The  first  appeared  in  1774,  On 
the  Toleration  of  the  Dgista,  and  was  fol- 
lowed at  intervals  by  others.  In  1777  two  of 
the  fragments  attacked  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  them  was  deepened  by  a 
new  one  On  the  Purpoee  of  Jesut  and  Hie 
iHeelpUe.  This  publication  lost  Lessing  the 
privilege  of  free  publication.  The  fragfinents 
were  afterwards  collected  and  published  to- 
gether. The  authorship  was  never  disclosed 
by  Liessing,  but  after  the  death  of  Reimarus 
letters  were  published  showing  that  he  was 
the  -writer.     He  died  in  1768. 

Seinhard,  Francis  Volkmar  [h.  1753, 
d.  at  Dresden,  Sept.  6th,  1812].— A  celebrated 
German  Protestant  preacher,  appointed  in 
1782  to  the  Chair  of  Aeology  at  Wittenberg, 
and  made,  two  years  kter,  Preacher  to  the 
University  and  Assessor  of  the  Consistory.  In 
1792  he  was  appointed,  first.  Preacher  to  the 
Court  of  Saxony,  Ecclesiastical  Counsellor, 
and  a  Member  of  the  Supreme  Consistor}\ 
His  thirty-nine  volumes  of  sermons  are  said 
to  fumiidi  the  best  specimens  of  German 
pulpit  eloquence  since  the  days  of  Luther; 
he  also  published  several  theological  works, 
and  Memoire  and  Confeseione  of  F.  V.  Heinhard 
were  published  after  Ma  death.  His  teaching 
was  Evangelical,  while  not  uninfluenced  by 
the  modem  development  of  culture  which  had 
already  begun  to  influence  Germany. 

Kelaadf  Adrian,  an  eminent  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Ryp,  in  North  Holland,  in  1676. 
He  studied  for  three  years  under  Suienhusius, 


and  showed  a  wonderful  talent  for  learning 
Oriental  languages  and  literature.  He  was 
made  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Hardwijk  in 
1701,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  at 
Utrecht.  He  died  of  smallpox  in  1718. 
His  principal  works  are  PaUstrina  ex  Monu- 
mentie  veteribue  iUuetrata  (still  regarded  as  a 
most  valuable  work),  Dieeertatumee  quinque  de 
Nummie  veterum  Rehraorum^  JDe  Heligione 
Mohammedica,  etc. 

Helics  [Lat.  reliquia,  **  remains "]  origi- 
nally meant  the  remains  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
which  were  cherished  and  reverenced  by  the 
Church ;  the  term  afterwards  came  to  be  used 
in  a  wider  sense,  to  signify  anything  which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  deceased  person,  or, 
with  which  he  had  been  in  contact.  The  re- 
spect with  which  relics  were  regarded  in- 
creased to  adoration,  and  so  great  was  the 
passion  to  possess  them  that  the  churches  were 
filled  with  spurious  relics,  as  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain them  blinded  the  eyes  of  enthusiasts,  and 
laid  them  open  to  being  defrauded.  The  Synod 
of  Nicsea,  787,  commanded  that  no  churches 
should  be  consecrated  which  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  some  rehc,  and  the  penalty  was 
excommunication.  Reverence  to  them  wajs 
enjoined  as  a  Christian  dut^;  wonderful 
powers  of  healing  or  sanctification  were 
attached  to  them  ;  and  every  person  thought 
it  necessary  to  carry  about  a  reUc  to  preserve 
him  from  danger,  and  to  make  his  prayers  of 
greater  effect.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries 
tiie  worship  of  relics  is  still  maintained,  but 
they  are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Church  of 
BIngland,  and  Luther  says  they  are  but  **  dead 
things  which  sanctify  nobody." 

Heligion  comes  from  the  Latin,  either, 
according  to  Cicero,  from  relegere,  "to  re- 
consider" or  **  read  over  " ;  or,  according  to 
Lactantius  and  others  (which  seems  the  more 
probable  derivation),  from  religarey  "  to  bind 
fast.'*  The  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synony- 
mous with  "sect " ;  but  in  a  practical  sense  it  is 
generally  considered  as  the  same  with  "g^li- 
ness,"  or  a  life  devoted  to  the  worship  and  fear 
of  God.  Dr.  Doddridge  thus  defines  it : 
''Religion  consists  in  the  resolution  of  the 
will  for  God,  and  in  a  constant  care  to  avoid 
whatever  we  are  persuaded  He  would  dis- 
approve,  to  dispatch  the  work  He  has  assigned 
us  in  lite,  and  to  promote  His  glory  in  the 
happiness  of  mankmd."  The  foundation  of 
all  religion  rests  on  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  God.  [God;  Inspiration.]  Religion  has 
been  divided  into  natural  and  revealed.  These 
are  discussed  under  Natural  Thbolooy  and 
RisvELATioN.  The  religions  which  exist  in 
the  world  are  usually  classified  under  four 
heads— Pagan,  Jewish,  Mahometan,  and 
Christian — to  the  articles  dealing  with  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

Hnliginug — A  term  employed  in  England 
before  the  Reformation,  and  still  in  use  upon 
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the  Continent,  to  designate  persons  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  monastic  life.  It 
is  common  to  both  sexes ;  but  generally  male 
religious  are  called  monks  or  friars,  and  fe- 
male, nuns  or  canonesses. 

Beligions  Honses.— Houses  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  God  ;  particularly  those  for 
the  reception  of  monks,  nuns,  jpenitents,  and 
others  wishing  to  lead  a  religious  hfe.  All 
religious  houses  of  this  description  were  done 
away  with  in  England  at  the  Eeformation, 
but  the  term  is  still  in  use  in  Boman  Catholic 
countries. 


Seligioiui  Liberty. 

TOLEBATION.  ] 


[Pebbecution  ; 


Seligioiis  Orders.    [Monasticism.] 

Selly,  James. — A  Unitarian  preacher, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  Universalists 
in  London.  His  followers  were  known  as 
Kellyanists;  but  the  London  society  did  not 
last  long.  Belly  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
a  careful  student  of  Scripture,  and  a  good 
controversialist.  His  principal  wdrk  is  Union, 
or  a  Treatise  of  the  Comanguinity  and  Affinitff 
between  Christ  and  His  Church,  in  which  he 
elaborates  his  doctrinal  views,  and  shows  the 
gpround  on  which  they  rest.  He  said  that 
Christ  had  made  satisfaction  for  all  the  human 
race,  and  bore  their  sins  in  His  bod^,  so  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  demanding  justice  on  the 
sinner ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  state 
of  unbelievers  after  death  cannot  be  a  state  of 
punishment,  because  Christ,  who  tasted  deatii 
for  every  man,  bore  the  chastisement  of  their 
peace.  He  admitted  the  doctrine  of  miser}'  in 
a  future  state  only  so  far  that  men  in  un- 
belief did  not  know  what  Jesus  had  done  for 
them  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  and,  there- 
fore, might  be  oppressed  with  guilt  and  feeur ; 
but  he  looked  forward  to  a  time  of  universal 
restitution,  when  all  mankind  would  be 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  salvation.  His 
earliest  convert  was  John  Murray,  who  had 
been  a  disciple  of  Whitfield ;  he,  shortly 
after  joining  Belly,  went  to  America,  and 
there  founded  the  Univeksalists  [q.v.]. 

Hemigins,  Saikt. — The  apostle  and  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  Fmnks,  Bishop  of  Bheims  \b. 
probably  in  437 ;  rf.  Jan.  13th,  6331.  He  be- 
came Bishop  in  459,  and  convertea  and  bapt- 
ised Clovis,  the  first  Christian  King  of  France. 
Various  fictions  were  invented  concerning  him, 
as,  for  instance,  that,  having  no  chrism  ready 
for  completing  the  baptism  by  confirmation, 
a  dove  from  heaven  brought  him  the  conse- 
crated oil  in  a  vial  or  ampulla  [q.v.],  with 
which  he  anointed  Clovis.  He  has  left  several 
letters,  still  extant,  and  was  said  by  Sidonius 
ApoUinarius  to  he  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  his  time.  His  name  is  retained  among 
the  black-letter  saints  of  the  Church  calendar 
on  Oct.  Ist. 


SemissioiL  [literally,  '*  sending  away"]- 
— Hence  it  is  useB.  to  signify  the  removal  ui  % 
sentence  of  punishment,  forgivenus  of  &a, 
and  absolution. 

SemoZLStrailts.— A  name  given  to  the 
Armmiana,  who,  in  1610,  pr«seuted  a  r«»«^- 
strance  to  the  States  of  Holland,  complaimii^ 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Synod  of  Doit,  wlu«.h 
had  condemned  them  as  heretics.  A  coimlci- 
remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  Calriuittf . 
The  Beraonstrants  were  headed  by  Epiacopane 
and  Grotius,  and  were  for  some  time  favounrU 
in  England  by  Archbishop  I^ud,  who  af  to- 
wards altered  his  opinions 

Hextandotv  Eustss,  a  learaed  Oriental- 
list,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1M6,  and  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  The  great  IsdHtT 
with  which  he  learnt  and  spoke  many  lan- 
guages attracted  the  eyes  of  the  Comt 
towards  him,  and  he  was  sent  by  the  Kin?^  on 
several  important  missions  to  England,  Spais, 
etc.  He  also  accompanied  Cardinal  Koaiilw 
to  Italy  in  1700,  to  a  conchive  held  to  elect  a 
Pope.  Benaudot  died  in  1720.  He  wrrtf 
much  on  the  subject  of  the  divisions  of 
Christendom,  His  principal  works  sre  JM 
fence  of  the  Ferpetuity  of  Faith,  directed 
against  J.  Aymon's  Authmtie  Memmentt  ij 
the  Religion  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  History  ©/  m 
Alexandrian  Fatriarehs,  and  Collection  cj  Ori- 
ental Liturgies. 

Bepentance.— A  term  used  for  tke 
sorrow  for  sin  which  produces  newness  of  lift 
The  Greek  word  most  frequently  used  in  the 
New  Testament  for  repentance  is  meieii^i*, 
which  signifies  a  change  of  mind  and  disposi- 
tion. Another  word  which  is  also  used  :s 
metamelomoi,  which  signifies  anxiety  or  un- 
easiness upon  the  consideration  of  what  k 
done.  True  repentance  involves  a  real  hatrtti 
of  sin  on  the  ground  that  it  is  oflensiTe  to 
God ;  sorrow  on  account  of  the  wrong  door  to 
God  and  man ;  and  a  hearty  desire  and  reso- 
lution to  forsake  everything  repugnant  to  tl.e 
Divine  Will.  Bepentance  is  preceded  bv  re- 
generation, the  chief  difference  between  tbi 
two  being  that  the  latter  is  the  work  of  tie 
Holy  Spirit,  while  the  former  is  the  dSort 
made  by  the  human  wiU  to  act  in  accordMitf 
with  the  Spirit.  The  Boman  Calholi»  hit: 
that  repentance  imposes  certain  exerci««, 
obligations,  and  burdens  on  those  who  U^e 
sinned,  and  these  are  known  as  Pi>a^iu 
[q.v.].  At  the  Beformation,  howe^-er.  Letter 
defined  repentance  as  a  "  transmutation  of  t&e 
mind  and  affections,"  and  declared  that  it 
consisted  in  faith  in  God  and  sorrow  f(ff  {«-< 
sins.  The  Pietists  laid  a  great  streis  op^ 
the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  held  that  it 
necessitated  a  great  spiritual  strug^^e.  «M 
led  to  a  controversy  between  them  ai»  ^" 
Lutherans.  Othera  again  hold  ^oA  }^^ 
that  the  essence  of  repentance  consists  m  tw 
change  of  mind  and  attitude  towards  Ijw» 
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and  the  turning  toward  Him,  irrespective  of 
the  amount  of  sorrow  for  ain  conscioualy  ex- 
perienced. Appealing  to  Scripture,  they  urge 
that  it  is  called  repentance  (or  change  of  mind 
or  heart)  *' toward  God;"  and  that  we  are 
expressly  taught  by  Paul  [2  Cor.  yii.  9,  10] 
that  true  godly  sorrow  worketh  or  produces 
repentance,  being  therefore  a  means  to  it,  and 
so  distinct  It  is  also  urged  that  in  the  c^toe 
of  the  young  man  who  refused  to  go  into  the 
vineyaid,  but  **  afterward  repented  and  went,'' 
the  essence  of  his  repentance  consisted  not  in 
the  amount  of  contrition  he  may  have  felt, 
which  was  only  of  value  for  the  effect  pro- 
duced, but  in  the  fact  that  he  changed  in  his 
own  mind  or  will  toward  his  father's  command, 
and  did  what  he  had  refused  to  do.  It  has 
been  said  further  that  the  distinction  so 
drawn  is  not  a  vain  or  meaningless  one,  since 
Crod  "  commands ''  men  everywhere  to  repent, 
and  the  lack  of  a  conscious  sorrow  they  do 
not  foel  is  made  by  many  an  excuse  for  in- 
ability to  obey ;  whereas  it  is  urged  that  God 
never  commands  any  man  to  do  what  his 
conacience  does  not  tdl  him  he  might  do,  and 
that  if  the  command  were  clearly  interpreted 
and  understood  to  mean  the  giving  up  or 
surrender  of  the  will  to  God,  which  every 
man  feels  he  might  do,  a  g^nwit  and  real  prac- 
tical hindrance  to  many  would  be  taken  away. 
All  agree  that  the  evidences  of  true  repentance 
are  to  be  sought  and  found  in  works  "  meet " 
for  it. 

Senrobatioil. — The  Greek  word  adoki^ 
MM,  "disappointment,**  is  translated  "  repro- 
bate "  in  Rom.  i.  28  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  5, 6, 7;  2  Tim. 
iii.  8  ;  Titus  i.  16.  It  does  not  fall  within  our 
province  to  discuss  tiie  meaning  of  these 
several  passages,  but  the  word  in  its  technical 
and  ecclesiastical  usage  is  used  in  the  Pre- 
destinarian  controversy  as  the  antithesis  to 
Election  [q.v.].  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  large  school  of  divines 
who  do  not  consider  that  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  Election  involves  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
Reprobation.  Their  contention  is,  that  when 
the  world  lay  in  wickedness  and  condemnation 
Christ  came  from  God  to  call  it  to  Himself 
for  reconciliation,  and  that  the  Election  was 
simply  His  choice  of  men  who  were  to  become 
His  Church  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Ministry  of  Beconciliation.  St.  Paul 
was  "a  chosen  vessel"  with  the  object  of 
•*  carrying  the  Name  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles." 
This  view,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  Reprobation 
not  upon  the  Divine  WiU,  but  upon  the  per- 
versity of  wilful  sinners.     [Election;  Pas- 

naSTINATION.] 

Septon.— A  village  in  South  Derbyshire 
interesting  ecclesiastically  as  being  the  seat  of 
the  mother  church  of  Christian  Mercia.  That 
great  kingdom,  comprising  the  midlands  of 
England,  stretched  from  the  Thames  to  the 
H umber,  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Repton 
was  consecrated  in  656.    In  the  outer  walls 


of  the  crypt,  beneath  the  chancel  of  the 
present,  is  a  portion  of  the  ancient,  church. 
That  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
874.  Its  successor  was  probably  erected  in 
the  days  of  Edgar  the  Pacific  [958-975],  and 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Wystan,  a  grandson  of 
one  of  the  Mercian  kings,  ^e  present 
chancel  is  a  portion  of  that  church.  The 
whole  church  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
restored  under  the  care  of  Mr. '  Blomfield, 
and  is  a  very  beautiful  structure.  It  was 
hoped  to  restore  the  pre-Norman  chancel  in 
1887. 

Heqniem.— A  Mass  for  the  dead  per- 
formed  in  the  Romish  Church,  so  called  &om 
the  first  words  of  the  introit,  "  Requiem  atemam 
dona  fM,  Domine*''  Some  musical  composi- 
tions performed  on  occasions  of  moiuming  are 
also  called  Requiems. 

Heredos  [Er.  arrOre  dot].— -Tiie  screen  at 
the  back  of  an  altar.  In  cathedrals  or  other 
large  churches  a  reredos  was  usually  ne- 
cessary to  separate  the  sacrarium  from  the 
apse  or  chapel  behind  it ;  in  small  churches, 
where  there  is  no  space  behind  the  altar,  a 
reredos  is  sometimes  erected  as  an  ornament, 
or  the  wall  is  painted  or  otherwise  adorned 
instead.  Beautiful  examples  of  ancient  rere- 
doses  are  to  be  seen  at  Winchester,  Durham, 
and  St.  Alban's,  and  several  cathedrals  have 
modem  ones. 

Heservationy  Mental.  [Mental  Re- 
servation.] 

Sesexration  of  Benefices.— In  the 

eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  Popes,  in 
order  to  appoint  favourites  to  benefices,  made 
certain  decrees  which  said  that  all  livings 
which  became  vacant  by  death,  if  the  last  in- 
cumbent had  died  in  Rome,  should  be  reser^'ed 
for  the  Pope.  We  read  of  Honorius  IV. 
claiming  the  right  to  appoint  when  the  living 
was  vacant  by  resignation,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  practice  was  extended  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  It  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  general 
rebellion  in  various  countries  against  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Beservatioii  of  the  Sacrament.— 

The  practice  of  reserving  the  consecrated 
elements  of  Holy  Communion,  which  is  the 
custom  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  altogether 
abandoned  by  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
Reformation.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
Host,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacrament,  is 
placed  in  a  **  tabernacle."  In  olden  times  this 
tabernacle  was  frequently  in  the  shape  of  a 
tower,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  covered  cup, 
sometimes  (especially  in  France)  in  that  of  a 
dove.  The  aumbry,  or  cupboard,  which  is  so 
frequently  seen  in  old  churches,  was  often- 
times the  receptacle  of  the  Reserved  Host.  Its 
presence  was  indicated  by  a  light  burning 
before  it. 
That  reservation  was  practised  in  the  early 
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Church  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Justm 
Martyr.  In  a  passage  which  is  the  very 
earliest  mentioii  of  the  Eucharist  after  Scrip- 
ture, he  says,  "The  deacons  communicate 
each  of  those  present,  and  carry  away  to  the 
absent  of  the  blest  bread  and  wine."  A 
passage  in  Tertullian  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  faithful  received  the  reserved  Eucharist 
daily,  and  the  early  Fathers  are  full  of  proof 
that  the  Sacrament  was  "  carried  about "  in 
the  early  Church.  But  probably  the  dangers 
of  persecution,  preventing  the  free  meeting 
together,  in  great  part  accounts  for  this. 
And  the  practice  led  to  such  great  abuses 
and  superstitions  that  it  was  very  early  for- 
bidden, except  in  special  cases.  One  of  these 
cases  was  reservation  for  the  sick.  As  there 
was  no  o£5ce  for  private  celebration  in  the 
Early  Church,  we  conclude  that  reservation 
on  their  behalf  was  the  ordinary  rule,  and 
those  Canons  which  forbade  reservation 
especially  excepted  the  cases  of  the  sick  from 
such  prohibition. 

The  conviction  of  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation  that  abuses  had  come  in  by 
means  of  the  practice  of  reservation  beyond 
those  which  had  caused  the  limitation  in  early 
times,  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  practice 
altogether,  and  a  special  service  was  placed  in 
the  Liturgy  for  the  communion  of  the  sick. 
The  Twenty-eighth  Article  declares  expressly 
that  reservation  is  not  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance.  Of  late  ^ears  a  movement  has 
been  made  for  reviving  the  practice  of 
reservation,  on  the  pica  that  in  times  of 
sickness  the  minister  who  has  a  large  popu- 
lation will  be  unable  to  go  through  several 
communions  in  a  day.  But  the  movement 
has  found  no  favour  among  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  who  apprehend,  not  without  reason, 
that  there  is  a  desire  to  revive  a  practice 
which  is  of  comparatively  modem  growth  in 
the  Church --namely,  the  exposure  of  the 
Sacrament  in  churdies — for  the  purpose  of 
sacramental  adoration — a  practice  which  is 
not  to  be  separated  in  thought  from  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  In 
fear  lest  any  countenance  should  be  given 
to  this  doctrine,  the  Bishops,  in  1885,  after 
a  careful  discussion  in  Convocation,  pub- 
lished a  declaration  that  reservation  of  the 
Sacrament  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Hesidenee. — Rules  for  the  residence  of 
ecclesiastics  at  their  cures  were  laid  down  by 
several  Councils  in  very  early  times,  as  abuses 
in  the  matter  soon  began  to  arise.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  evil  of  non-residence  had 
greatly  increased,  partly  in  consequence  of 
pluralities,  and  partly  for  less  important 
reasons.  It  had  again  become  a  monstrous 
evil  in  the  18th  century.  Thus  a  return 
issued  in  1737  gives  466  livings  in  Cheshire 
alone,  where  the  incumbents  were  non^ 
resident,  105  in  Middlesex,  etc.    Since  that 


time  this  evil  has  been  remedied.  Hie  lav 
concerning  residence  at  the  present  day  is 
that  every  clergyman  must  reside  on  his  oue 
for  at  least  nine  months  in  every  year,  exi^ 
when  prevented  by  ill-health  or  other 
efficient  cause,  and  that  during  his  absence 
he  must  provide  a  cuxute  to  diaehai^  lu« 
duties.  Pluralitiee  are  forbidden,  exc^«t 
under  certain  conditions;  and  a  liceosbd 
pluralist  is  required  to  preach  at  leut 
thirteen  sermons  every  year  at  the  beoe&f 
from  which  he  is  most  absent,  and  to  exerci»> 
hospitality  there  for  two  months  yesrlv. 
There  are  still  a  few  cases  of  clerics  livixur 
who  held  beneficed  before  the  Act  came  inio 
operation  and  who  are  thereby  exempt,  aod 
thus  the  scandal  remains  of  a  few  livings  in 
which  grown-up  inhabitants  have  never  ooce 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  rector. 

SesidentiATy. — Those  memben  of  * 
cathedral  body  who  are  bound  to  reside  in  th« 
vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  to  conduct  the  ta- 
vices  and  to  regulate  ordinary  afEairs.  Caaocis 
residentiary  are  attached  to  all  cathedrals  ci 
the  old  foundation,  and  it  was  formerly  re- 
quired that  they  should  aU  reside  at  the  eaio^ 
tame ;  but  this  caused  much  inoonveDience,  aa 
many  of  them  held  other  benefices,  and  regii- 
lations  were  made  requiring  certain  condi- 
tions of  residence,  and  specifying  three 
months  as  the  very  least  time  in  each  year 
which  a  canon  shall  spend  in  residence. 

Seaignatioil.— The  giving  up  a  charge 
or  preferment  by  a  beneficed  clergyman  to  tb<? 
superior  by  whom  it  was  originally  preseDttd 
to  him.  If  the  resignation  is  made  m  coo^ 
quence  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  the  in- 
cumbent is  entitled,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  a  pension  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the 
income  of  the  benefice  resigned.  The  nja^- 
nation  must  be  made  in  person,  and  withrmt 
bargaining  for  preferment  to  some  better  aj>- 
pointmcnt,  though  a  difference  is  made  vbea 
there  is  a  question  of  exchange. 

Besolntionem.— After  the  battle  of 
Dunbar  it  was  thought  necessary  to  repeal 
certain  Acts  which  had  been  passed  at  ihf 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  »• 
called  Acts  of  Classes  had  dedaied  that 
Royalists,  or,  to  use  the  term  employed  in  tfet 
Acts,  Malignanta,  were  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  in  the  State.  In  1661,  howw, 
the  "  Resolutioners"  wished  to  modiiy  ihi* 
decree,  and  brought  a  Bill  before  the  Scfltck 
Parliament  which  should  allow  any  man  U 
be  a  servant  of  t^e  Crown  imleas  he  had  b«B 
excommunicated  by  the  Church.  The  leadtt 
of  the  party,  who  had  great  influence  n 
England,  and  was  in  Cromwell's  favour,  w 
James  Sharp,  afterwards  Bishop  of  i^t 
Andrew's.  The  opposing  party,  headed  by 
James  Guthrie,  were  called  Protesters.  Tb^ 
struggle  lasted   till  after   the   Bestontioo, 
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1/ut  finally  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Reso- 
lutionen. 

Sesponds  orSespondories.— Aname 

iised  in  the  ancient  Church  for  short  verses  of 
Scripture  introduced  into  the  middle  of,  or 
at  the  end  oi^  the  Lessons.  The  former 
were  the  "Short,"  and  the  latter  the  "  Long 
Rt^ponds."  These  are  referred  to  in  the 
Preface  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church, 
when,  in  speaking  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
it  says,  **  This  godly  and  decent  order  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  hath  been  altered,  broken,  and 
neglected  by  planting  in  uncertain  stories  and 
legends  with  multitude  of  responds,  verses," 
etc.;  and  afterwards :  "  For  this  cause  be  cut  off 
anthems,  responds,  and  invitatories,  and  such 
things  as  did  break  the  continual  course  of 
the  reading  of  the  Scripture.'* 

Sasponse. — An  answer  made  by  the  con- 
gregation to  the  prayers  of  the  clergyman, 
according  to  the  directions  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  Many  of  the  Psalms  are  obviously 
designed  to  be  sung  or  said  alternately  by 
minister  and  people,  and  it  was  customary  in 
the  early  Church  that  this  form  of  worship 
should  be  used.  It  has  been  banished  from 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church  in  great 
measure,  as  the  prayers  are  said  in  Latin, 
which  is  unknown  to  most  of  the  congrega- 
tion :  and  the  custom  of  depending  upon  ex- 
temporaneous prayers  among  Dissenters  also 
precludes  the  use  of  responses.  The  Church 
of  £ngland  maintains  them  for  three  reasons : 
[1]  they  show  the  unity  of  mind  and  will 
which  onght  to  exist  between  the  minister 
and  people,  and  emphasise  the  fact  that  he 
only  leaos  the  prayers  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation; [2]  they  increase  the  devotion  of 
the  people,  making  them  feel  that  they  are  in 
clow  relation  to  Qod;  and  [3]  they  arrest 
attention.  Responses  are  of  four  kinds :  [1] 
The  "Amen"  after  each  prayer;  [2]  the 
alt^^mate  veraides;  [3]  repetitions,  as  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  confession,  etc.,  and  [4]  the 
"'  Kyrie  Eleison,"  alter  the  rehearsal  of  each 
commandment. 

Sestorationists.— A  name  given  to  a 
branch  of  the  Univebsalists  [q.v.].  They 
were  separated  from  the  original  body  in 
1340  on  what  was  regarded  as  the  original 
principle  of  Universalism — that  there  is  a 
future  state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked, 
btit  that  it  is  of  limited  duration,  and  that  in 
the  end  they  will  be  restored  to  happiness. 

Reaiirrection. — ^The  historical  fact  of 
the  Resarrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  keystone 
of  all  Christian  teaching,  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  life.  Upon  it  the  whole  fabric  of 
Christianity  rests.  **  If  Christ  be  not  risen  your 
faith  is  vain,"  wrote  St.  Paul  to  the  Church 
at  Corinth ;  and  every  Christian  teacher  and 
apologist  in  the  same  full  and  imqnalified 
manner  makes  the  truth  of  this  fnct  the  one 
U*gt  by  which  all  he  propounds  must  stand  or 


fall.  Not  only  does  the  whole  of  Christian 
doctrine  depend  upon  it,  but  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  miracles  is  bound  up  with  it.  Remove 
the  Resurrection  from  the  arch  of  miracle, 
and  the  other  stones  that  form  it  fall  away  at 
once :  but  let  this  be  clearly  established,  and  it 
will  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  rest. 

The  fint  preachers  of  Christianity  pro- 
claimed clearly  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  crucified  upon  Calvary  and  died  upon 
the  Cross,  came  to  life  again  in  the  tomb 
wherein  He  was  laid,  and  appeared  to  His 
disciples  at  various  times  and  in  different 
places  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  and  then 
ascended  out  of  their  sight  into  heaven,  since 
which  He  has  never  been  seen  by  bodily  eyes, 
except  by  St.  Paul,  when  ho  was  stricken 
down  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  possibly 
afterwards. 

The  risen  Jesus,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Christianity,  was  no  spirit  or  ghost,  but 
one  who  could  be  handled  [Luke  xxiv.  39],  who 
had  flesh  and  bones,  who  ate  before  His  disd- 
ples ;  and  vet  whose  body  was  no  lon^r 
subject  to  those  limitations  of  matter  which 
.  govern  the  existence  of  earthly  bodies,  for  it 
appeared  and  disappeared  at  a  moment;  it 
came  into  the  midst  of  the  disciples  when  the^ 
were  sitting  with  closed  doors,  and  finally  it 
rose  from  the  earth  until  a  cloud  received  it 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  onlookers.  It  is  mani- 
fest, then,  that  while  the  body  of  the  risen 
Jesus  was  in  a  real  sense  identical  with  that 
which  was  crucified,  since  it  bore  the  marks  of 
the  wounds  inflicted  upon  it,  and  was  recog- 
nisable to  all  who  had  previously  known  it, 
jet  some  great  change  had  passed  upon  it, 
irreconcilable  with  all  we  at  present  know  of 
the  laws  of  matter.  The  fact  of  the  Resur- 
rection, howevOT,  rests  upon  human  testimony 
of  the  strongest  kind.  Let  us  see  what  it  is, 
and  then  state  the  objections  made  b^  those 
who  are  compelled  to  admit  the  testimony, 
but  who  try  to  explain  it  away. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  Resurrection  is  told 
OS  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospels 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  existence  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  genuineness  of  his  chief  writings, 
is  now  universally  admitted.  He  is  as  real  a 
personage  as  Cicero,  Julius  CsBsar,  or  Thu- 
cydides.  He  was  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Resurrection  as  a  member  of  the  strictest  sect 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  bitter  and  active  oppo- 
nent of  those  who  believed  in  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  But,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  while  on  a  journey  to  Damascus,  he 
was  struck  to  the  ground,  and  then  actually 
saw  Jesus,  heard  Him  speak  and  replied  to 
Him,  and  ever  after  spent  his  life  in  pro- 
claiming the  doctrines  he  had  bitterly  op- 
posed. Within  a  few  years,  twenty-eight  at 
the  most,  he  had  written  four  letters  known 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Chilatians,  in  which  he  treats  oi  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  admitted  fact, 
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upon  which  he  founds  a  syfitem  of  practical 
teaching  affecting  the  whole  lives  of  belieTera. 
Within  seventy  years  of  the  Grudfizion — 
which  it  must  be  noticed  was  to  the  general 
public  nothing  more  than  the  ignominious 
execution  of  a  fraudulent  political  adventurer, 
a  blasphemer  against  the  Ood  of  His  own 
race,  and  a  traitor  to  the  State  (for  it  was  the 
fact  that  He  was  supposed  to  be  aiming  at  the 
throne  of  Judaea  that  made  Him  obnoxious  to 
the  Koman  Government,  and  that  He  called 
Himself  the  Son  of  God  that  inspired  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews) — arose  Churches  of  Christ- 
ians all  over  the  known  world,  whose  members 
were  prepared  to  die  rather  than  deny  the 
fact  of  the  Resurrection.  And  from  that  day 
to  thissuch  Churches  have  continued  to  flourish 
and  multiply. 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that  one  day  of  the 
week,  the  first,  has  from  the  very  day  on 
which  our  Lord  rose  from  the  grave  been 
observed  as  the  festival  of  the  Resurrection, 
completely  obliterating  among  Christians  the 
observance  of  tiie  seventh  day  of  rest,  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Jews ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
weekly  commemoration,  there  is  the  Great 
Feast  of  Easter,  annually  celebrated,  the  sole 
reason  for  which  is  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection 
'Of  Jesus. 

It  being  impossible,  then,  to  deny  that 
from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Resurrection 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  there  have  been 
An  ever-increasing  numbw  of  people  tho- 
roughly believing  in  it  as  a  feet,  who  have 
relied  upon  the  word  of  those  who  were  alive 
at  the  time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  objections  urged 
against  it.  It  has  once  been  said  that  Jesus 
did  not  die,  but  merely  fell  into  a  deep  swoon, 
from  which  He  recovered;  but  this  is  never 
seriously  advanced  now,  for  it  involves  so 
many  difficulties  that  the  most  inveterate 
adversaries  of  the  Resurrection  reject  it 
with  scorn.  Others  have  declared  that  the 
disciples  stole  away  «the  body  of  Jesus,  and 
practised  a  fraud  upon  the  world  by  saying 
that  they  had  seen  Him  alive  again.  But, 
had  such  an  imposition  been  attempted,  is 
it  likely  that  a  few  days  afterwiutis  its 
authors  would  have  boldly  proclaimed  the 
Resurrection  to  a  hostile  crowd  in  the  very 
city  where  the  crucifixion  took  place,  and 
where  there  would  be  hundreds  of  men  eager 
to  expose  it  P  Would  men  and  women  have 
endured  persecution,  and  even  death,  for  the 
sake  of  a  profitless  fraud  P  Would  there  not 
have  been  some  traitor  in  the  camp,  ready  to 
sell  his  secret,  as  Judas  was  to  betray  Jesus  P 
Such  a  theor}*,  like  the  first,  has  been  aban- 
doned by  every  one,  and  there  remains  only 
one  to  be  seriously  examined,  which  is  that 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Theory  of  Visions. 
By  those  who  hold  it,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
disciples,  in  their  ardent  afi^ection  and  excited 
state  of  feeling,  imagined  that  they  had  seen 
the  Crucified  One  alive  again  amongst  them 


on  various  occasions,  and  that  He  had  said 
and  done  the  things  recorded  of  Him. 

The  strange  power  of  imagination  jom^ 
certain  conditions  to  give  form  and  reality  to 
mental  impressions  may  be  readily  admitted, 
but  we  must  note  cai^fuUy  what  those  condi- 
tions are.   They  are  that  what  appears  in  visicn 
must  accord  with  previous  desires  of  what 
should  appear,  with  fixed  ideas,  and  with  an 
earnest  expectancy  of  what  shall  occur.  Wert- 
these  the  conditions  under  which  the  supposed 
visions  appeared  P    lliose  who  foUowed  Jeans 
before  His  crucifixion  were  now  a  scatlcicd. 
frightened  few.     Almost  all  who  had  onoe 
bekeved  in  Him   had  now   forsaken  Huil 
Two  or  three  women  and  one  or  two  men 
were  all  who   remained  faithful  enough  to 
care  for  His  body,  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
who  looked  for  a  resurrection.     Jesus  hsd 
spoken  to  them  of  rising  again,  but,  so  Imi 
from  their  expecting  such  a  th^g,  oolj  one 
of  His  disciples,  a  woman,  came  to  His  granr 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  snd  that 
with  no  expectation  of  meeting  Him  alive, 
but  with  tne    wish   to    render  affectionate 
offices  to  His  corpse.    When  at  length  the 
recognised  Him  she  ran  to  tell  othen  of  the 
fact,  but  they  were  naturally  incredulous. 
The  same  day  towards  evening  Jesus  ap- 
peared to  two  othera  on  the  road  from  Jem- 
salem  to  Emmaus,  and  so  unprepared  were 
they  for  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord  that 
they  failed  to  recognise  Him,  even  while  lie 
talked  to  them.    Upon  their  return  to  Jen- 
salem,  they  told  what  they  had  seen  to  the 
eleven  and  those  who  were  with  them,  and  as 
they  spoke  Jesus  appeared  in  the  mid^  d 
them.    To  quiet  their  alarm.  He  had  to  umnt 
them  He  was  no  ghost,  but  a  body  of  fla»h 
and  bones.     Eight  days  after  that  He  again 
appeared,  the  doon  b^g  shut,  and  invitHi 
the  unbelieving  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  into 
the  print  of  the  nails  and  his  hand  into  iht 
wound  in  His  side.      Once  by  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  at  another  time  to  five  hundred  at 
once,  and  last  of  all  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  He  appeared  to   different  gnmpt  of 
His  disciples,  and  then,  with  the  exceptioB 
of  His  appearance  to  Saul  of  Tanas  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  He  ceased  to  be  Men  of 
men,  nor  from  that  time  onward  didanyoo« 
daim  to  have  seen  Jesus. 

The  objection  has  been  made — ^How  was  it 
if  these  appearances  were  an  j-thing  more  than 
visions,  Uiat  they  were  granted  to  discipk< 
only,  when  surely  His  enemies  mi^t  ha^t 
been  for  ever  silenced,  crushed,  and  coo- 
founded,  if  He  had  openly  walked  the  stjftti 
of  Jerusalem, 'Or  taught  in  the  Temple?  To 
such  an  objection  the  reply  is  obvious.  The 
time  of  Christ's  contact  with  the  world  m 
gone  by.  It  had  deliberately  rejected  Hia. 
It  was  and  is  no  part  of  the  mission  of  Jen^ 
to  foree  Himself  upon  the  Jews,  or  upon  anv* 
one.  He  always  said  that  it  was  those  vbo 
**  were  of  the  truth  **  who  would  hear  His  wt. 
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But  farther,  as  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.  [  The  Gospel  and  its 
WitnemMem],  the  objection  springs  from  an  en- 
tire misconception  of  the  ohject  with  which 
the  goepel  histories  of  the  Kesurrection  are 
recorded.     "It  is  not,  and  never  was,  the 
empty   ^rave  npon  which  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles   and  the  life  of    the  Church  was 
f otinded.    It  was  the  existence  of  the  Saviour 
in   glory,  and  more  than  that,  His  actual 
energy  and  life-giving  power,  through  His 
Spirit^    which  gave  the  Church  its  founda- 
tion. .  .  .    The  disciples  did  not  yield  to  the 
impulae,  to  which  mere  visions  would  have 
led  them,  to  proclaim  simply  our  Lord's  de- 
liverance   from    the    grave,      ^ey    waited 
quietly  for  ten  days  after  His  last  disappear- 
ance from  them,  and  then  they  appealed  to 
the  patent  fact  of  Sit  exereiting  a  new  and 
hvittff  power^'*     This  explains  the  simplicity 
of  the  goq)el  records.    **  The  witness  of  the 
Apostles  did  not  rest  simply  upon  their  asser- 
tions respecting  what  they  alone  had  seen ;  it 
was  not  simply  that  they,  and  they  only,  had 
found  the  grave  empty,  and  that  our  Lord 
had  appeared  to  them  and  had  subsequently 
ascended  to  heaven.    Sad  that  been  all  they 
hud  to  eay  [the  italics  are  ours],  it  might  not 
have   heen  difficult  for  the  enemies  of  our 
Lord  to  have  either  described  them  as  mere 
enthusiasts,  or  to  have  charged  them  with 
deception.  .  .  .      The  testimony  of  twelve 
unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  despised  as  the 
followers  of  a  crucified  master,  would  scarcely, 
if  it  had  stood  alone  and  unsupirarted,  have 
found  credence  for  so  great  a  miracle.    At  all 
events^  the  Apostles  did  not  proclaim  this 
testimony  so  long  as  it  stood  idone.    When 
they  proclaim  it,  they  are  able  to  appeal  to  a 
present  faet^  to  a  number  of  successive  facts, 
which  verify  it.    They  are  suddenly  endued 
with  new  spiritual  powers:  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  they  work  miracles  on  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  convert  thousands  to  re- 
pentance and  a  holy  life ;  and  it  is  with  the 
support  of  these  faets^  and  in  order  to  explain 
them,  that  they  declare  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard  of  our  Lord  after  His  resurrection. 
They  proclaim  to  the  Jews  that  Christ  is 
living ;  and  here,  they  say,  is  the  proof  of  it^ 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed  on  us,  that 
miracles  are  wrought  in  His  name,  that  He 
actually  gives  power,  both  spiritually  and 
bodily,  to  those  who  believe  on  Him.    This 
it  was,  and  not  mere  testimony  to  the  past, 
which  produced  so  great  an  effect  at  tferu- 
salem  and  so  alarmed  the  Jewish  rulers.  .  .  . 
The  essential  part  of  the  Resurrection  was 
our  Lord's  reappearance  to  His  disciples  in 
glorious  form,  and  the  fact  that  He  was  still 
living,  as  a  Prince  and  Saviour,  to  them.  But 
of  this  groat  fact  believers  were  assured,  not 
only  by  the  Apostles*  report  of  His  appearance 
to  them,  but  by  the  daUy  evidences  they  had 
of  His  living  power  and  grace.  .  .  .    The 
events  nairated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 


proved  that  the  Lord  was  with  His  Church, 
and  this  fact  was  to  them  the  most  certain  of 
all  realities.  The  Evangelists  did  not  write, 
therefore,  to  prove  the  Jiesurreetion,  They 
wrote  under  the  living  conviction  of  the 
Besurrection  being  true  ;  and  they  were  only 
concerned  to  give  such  details  of  it  as  might 
suit  their  particular  pui^pose."  Thus,  spite  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  rulers  and  the  op- 
position of  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  both  the 
resurrection  and  the  existence  of  spirits,  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  made  its  way 
amongst  men,  so  that  where,  as  at  Corinth, 
there  lived  believers  who  regarded  their  own 
resurrection  as  a  merely  spiritual  matter,  they 
made  no  question  of  the  actual  bodily  resm- 
rection  of  Jesus. 

Again,  not  only  was  the  reappearance  of 
Jesus  at  variance  with  any  ideas  that  couid 
previously  have  been  entertained  by  His 
disciples,  but  it  was  not  confined  to  single 
in(UvidualB,  and  was  given  to  many,  amongst 
whom,  in  course  of  time,  arose  divisions 
and  jealousieB,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have 
called  forth  denials  or  doubts  of  the  resur- 
rection, could  there  have  been  any.  Visions 
are  transitory ;  the  appearances  of  Jesus 
to  the  disciples  were  prolonged.  During 
them  He  was  able  to  enter  into  extended 
teaching  as  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  and 
the  nature  of  the  commission  with  which 
He  entrusted  them.  Then,  again,  these  ap- 
pearances came  suddenly  to  an  end  with  the 
Ascension  of  Jes^is  into  heaven.  Had  they 
been  merely  the  visions  of  excited  and  hys- 
terical subjects,  would  they  not  have  con- 
tinued for  an  indefinite  period  P  Is  it  not 
likely  that  men  of  ambitious  or  jealous  tem- 
peraments would  have  claimed  similar  privi- 
leges to  those  which  had  been  g^nted  to  the 
Apostles  and  others  P  But  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  others  in  the  early  Church  who  claimed 
to  have  seen  the  Lord,  except  St.  Paul.  Yet 
further,  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  died 
with  His  death  upon  the  Cross.  "We 
trusted,"  said  the  disappointed  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus,  **  that  it  had  been  He 
which  should  have  redeemed  Israel."  Affec- 
tion survived  in  the  hearts  of  Mary  and  others, 
but  faith  was  dead.  With  the  Resurrection 
faith  revived,  and  so  much  more  powerful 
was  it  in  its  renewed  life,  that  in  a  short  time 
belief  in  the  crucified  but  risen  Jesus  had 
made  its  way  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor, 
imiongst  the  thriving  Greek  colonies  on  the 
shores  of  the  ^gean,  in  the  centres  of  com- 
merce and  culture  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  and 
in  the  imperial  city  of  Rome. 

One  question  may  be  asked  of  those  who 
do  not  beUeve  in  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  yet  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  Jesus. 
If  the  story  of  the  Resurrection  be  not  true, 
what  became  of  the  body  of  Jesus  P  Two 
facts  are  now  universally  admitted  by  all 
serious  critics :  that  on  the  first  Easter  morn- 
ing the  grave  of  the  Lord  Jeeus  contained  no 
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body ;  and  that  His  disciples,  by  the  close  of 
that  day,  honestly  believed  that  He  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  The  great  fact  ujran  which 
Christianity  is  founded  is  the  Uesurrection  of 
her  Lord.  Destroy  belief  in  that,  and  the 
'W'hole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground ;  but  to  him 
who  truly  believes  it,  Christianity  at  once 
becomes  a  Divine  revelation. 

Setreats  are  times  of  retirement  from 
the  active  work  of  life,  whereby  the  spiritual 
life  may  be  deepened  by  means  of  pray^er 
and  meditation  in  those  already  leading 
religious  lives. 

For  a  very  long  period  it  has  been  custom- 
ary in  the  Romish  Church  for  the  members  of 
religious  communities  to  go  into  retreat  for 
some  time  every  year,  and  a  series  of  "  Exer- 
cises" for  use  on  such  occasions,  consisting  of 
meditations  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Christ, 
on  Death  and  Eternity,  were  drawn  up  by  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  Fq.v.].  They  are  <illed 
the  Mauresa^  from  the  place  where  they  were 
written.  Retreats  were  also  held  for  ordinands 
before  their  ordination. 

The  practice  of  going  into  retreat  has  been 
largely  revived  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  late 
years,  and  retreats  are  now  held  both  for  men 
and  for  women — for  dez^ymen,  for  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses,  for  the  memben 
of  sisterhoods  and  g^ds,  and  for  men  and 
women  in  the  ordinary^  walks  of  Ufe. 

A  retreat  ordinarily  lasts  from  one  to 
three  '^hole  days ;  in  the  stricter  ones,  silence 
is  observed  during  the  whole  time,  and,  in  all, 
the  transaction  of  everyday  business  is 
suspended.  A  clergyman  of  experience  acts 
as  conductor,  and  holds  private  interviews 
with  and  advises  those  who  wish  to  see  him. 
A  retreat  begins  with  an  address  by  the 
conductor  on  the  first  evening,  and  he 
usually  gives  three  meditations  or  addresses 
each  oay  in  church  or  in  the  chapel  of  the 
college,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  increase 
of  personal  holiness,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
also  as  the  source  whence  a  right  influence 
over  others  must  flow.  Sometimes  the  address 
takes  the  form  of  an  *'  Instruction  *'  as  to  the 
best  way  of  meeting  various  temptations  to 
worldliness  and  other  sins,  and  oi  grappling 
with  the  spiritual  difficulties  peculiar  to  the 
occupation  or  circumstances  of  those  in  re- 
treat. It  is  usual  in  retreats  for  the  clergy 
to  have  a  daily  celebration  of  Holy  Com- 
munion, and,  in  other  cases,  at  least  on  the 
first  and  last  days. 

The  intervals  between  the  addresses  are  oc- 
cupied in  services  in  church,  in  prayer  and  medi- 
tation and  self-examination,  and  it  is  often 
urged  that  each  of  those  in  retreat  should 
make  some  definite  resolution  in  writing  as  to 
amendment  of  life  before  returning  home. 

Retreats  are  host  held  in  a  -college  or 
religions  house,  or  in  some  place  so  arranged 
that  distraction  by  the  outer  world  may  be 
avoided  during  meals  and  at  bedtime. 


Retreats  are  sometimes  called  *'  Qvei 
Days,"  but  the  name  is  not  pMticnlariy 
happy,  as  many — the  country  clergy,  eonstry 
schoolmasters,  and  others — may  have  manr 
peaceful  days  at  home.  Hie  name  **  relmt  ^ 
aptly  expresses  the  need  which  many  feel  fcr 
a  period  of  retirement  from  the  woridlinea 
which  is  as  much  present  in  quiet  as  in  bo&y 
days. 

Setribution.— The  belief  that  sin  brinfs 
its  punishment  after  it,  has  belonged  to  all  iv- 
ligions  from  the  beginning.  It  is  true  that,  la 
at  first  mooted,  this  principlo  turned  mainlT 
upon  consequences  to  follow  in  this  life.  A 
hoary  head  found  in  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness was  to  be  a  crown  of  glory,  while  the  grey 
hairs  of  the  violent  and  the  treacherous  vere 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  grave  with  Uoci 
The  law  laid  down  in  the  Second  Conuziani- 
ment  of  the  sins  of  parents  visited  upon  child- 
ren, is  recognised  in  our  own  country  a»  fe 
biological  law,  and  we  call  it  hereditary.  It 
is  a  generalised  fact  of  social  scienoe.  But 
with  the  coming  of  Christ  the  horison  Us 
widened.  The  Christian  idea  of  retribatioo 
rests  upon  the  fundamental  law  that  here  ▼*" 
have  no  continuing  city,  that  earth  is  a  plsc^ 
of  probation,  that  6od*s  judgment  will  be 
thorough  and  complete,  such  as  the  whvl^ 
universe  will  acquiesce  in  as  perfectly  jnst,  but 
that  it  will  require  the  two  worlds,  the  present 
and  the  future,  to  reveal  that  perfect  justice. 
We  believe,  as  Christians,  that  when  we  qait 
this  world  it  is  not  to  melt  into  the  infioit^.- 
Past,  but  to  live  in  an  infinite  Future.  [See 
EscHATOLOGT ;  Etsrxal  Punishment,  etc.] 

Sauohllllp  Johann,  an  eminent  Gfroin 
Hebrew  scholar,  called  also  Ia  Fume  aixi 
Capnio  (these  being  the  German,  French,  snd 
Greek  names  for  *' smoke"),  was  bora  it 
Pforxheim  in  1455.  When  he  was  at  k1k«1 
his  sweet  voice  and  talent  for  music  were 
remarked,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  choir  of 
the  Margrave  of  Baden  Durladi,  who  sat 
him  to  Paris  with  one  of  his  sons.  'Ben  bf 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  Qfitfk 
under  Andronicus  Contoblaoos,  and  in  14T4 
went  on  to  Basle,  where  he  lectured  on  L^tiB 
and  Greek.  He  remained  at  Basle  f or  foor 
years,  and  then,  meeting  with  oppoeitioQ 
from  certain  theologfians  who  were  j«lo« 
of  his  popularity,  he  returned  to  Paris,  uwl 
continued  to  study  Greek  under  HwnioiiTiniw 
of  Sparta.  In  1478  he  went  to  OAem 
and  thence  to  Poictiers,  in  both  of  wW<i» 
towns  he  studied  law,  and  in  1481  took  a 
doctor's  degree,  and  went  to  Tabinges.  Ib 
1482  Reuchlin  accompanied  the  I>ttke  of 
Wiirtemberg  as  secretary  to  Italy,  whfw  be 
became  acquainted  with  Politian,  Manili^ 
Ficinus,  and  others,  whose  influence  msde  » 
decided  change  in  his  views.  In  1496  br 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  spent  noch 
time  in  the  university.  In  1498  he  min 
visited  Rome,  where  he  took  Hebrew  lem^ 
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bavins  previoasly  began  the  language  nnder 
Jakob  Jehiel  Loana,  the  Emperor'a  Jewish 
pbyaician.      He    then    went    to    Stuttgart, 
and     waa    leeolved    to    devote    himBelT  to 
learning,  but  in  1501  was  choeen  judge  of 
the  Swabian  League.    In  1606  appeared  his 
RtuHmentM  of   the  Hebrew  Language,   which 
rendered  possible  the  free  study  of  the  original 
Scxiptore.    In  1509  a  converted  Jew,  named 
Johann    Pfefferkom,    of    Cologne,    advised 
Maximilian  to  bum  all  the  books  of   the 
Rabbis^  and  the  Emperor  named  a  commis- 
non,  of  which  Keucmin  was  one,  to  consider 
the  question.    He  accordingly  wrote  a  docu- 
ment containing   his  opinion   that  the  act 
'Would  be  very  disastrous  to  Christian  learn- 
ing, and  also  shows  that  he  had  a  decided 
inclination  to  religious  toleration.    This  was 
ahown  to  Pfefferkom,  who  wrote  a  violent 
abase  of   it  in  his  Handepiegel,  to    which 
Reuchlin   answered   by  AugenspiegeL      The 
monks  of  Cologne  were  greatly  incensed  at 
this  pamphlet^  and  declared  that  it  contained 
forty-three  Judaising   propositions,   and   in 
1513  selected  Hoogstraten  as  accuser.   Reuch- 
fin  was  acquitted ;  but  the  Dominicans,  not 
content,  appealed  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  ap- 
pointed   a  commission  to  inquire   into  the 
matter,  the  majority  of  which  were  again  on 
the  side  of  Reuchlin,  and  the  monks  were 
forced  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  to  make  him 
compensation  and  apology.    In  1519  Reuch- 
lin went  to  Ingolstaat,  where  he  received  200 
gold  crowns  annually  from  the  Duke  William 
of  Bavaria.    He  remained  till  the  outbreak  of 
a  plague  there  two  years  after,  on  which  he 
letoxned  to  Stuttgart,  and  died   there  the 
tame  year  [1622]  of  jaundice.    Besides  the 
Hebrew  Grammar,  Reuchlin  wrote  Jh  Verba 
MiriJUOy  De   Cabbaia  Flaeiiie,  a  manual   of 
civil  law,  etc. 

H6lUlion.-7lt  has  become  of  late  years  a 
matter  of  growing  sorrow  to  many  true  and 
earnest  Christians  that  the  Church  is  divided 
into  the  numberless  sects  which  now  exist;  and 
the  desire  for  unity  among  Christians  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  three  societies  within  late 
years.  These  are:  [1]  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  unite  the  Church 
of  England,  and  all  Protestant  bodies, 
with  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches; 
[2]  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  to  unite  Pro- 
testants against  the  Church  of  Rome;  and 
[3]  the  Home  Reunion  Society,  whose  object 
IS  **  to  present  the  Church  of  England  in  a 
conciliatory  attitude  towards  those  who  renird 
themselves  as  outside  her  pale,  so  as  to  lead 
towards  the  corporate  reunion  of  all  Christians 
holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Ever-blessed 
Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*    [Unity.] 

Itevelatiini.— God,  says  the  EpisUe  to 
the  Hebrews,  made  Himself  known  to  the 
&then  "by  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
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manners."  And,  therefore.  Revelation  is  a 
subject  which  covers  mudi  ground.  The 
works  of  nature  are  to  the  devout  soul  a 
revelation — ^**the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God."  To  deny  this  is  reailly  Atheism,  for  it 
denies  that  the  world  has  an  author.  But 
the  Christian  believer  declares  Uiat  God  has 
made  Himself  known,  not  only  by  the  works 
of  nature,  but  by  special  interventions  since 
the  heavens  and  earth  were  finished,  and 
specially  by  the  voice  of  Christ.  He  "  hath 
in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son." 
Nature  does  not  speak  with  such  power  as 
is  needful  to  convince  the  world.  And,  there- 
fore, we  generally  understand  by  Revelation  a 
more  distinct,  a  closer,  more  definite  utter- 
ance. Such  utterance  involves  a  miraculous 
interposition,  the  direct  action  of  a  Divine 
Will,  dearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
realm  of  ordinary  physical  law. 

We  assume  the  existence  of  a  personal  God 
or  Creator.  We  assume  also  that  He  speaks 
to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  This  may 
be  denied  to  be  a  demonstrable  truth,  but  there 
is,  at  least,  nothing  improbable  in  such  an 
hypothesiB.  If  it  be  credible  on  other  grounds, 
there  are  no  arguments  which  militate  against 
it  The  facts  of  nature  are  bewildering— the 
many  races  of  men,  their  conflicts,  their 
troubles  and  sorrows,  the  shortness  of  life, 
the  curtain  hanging  over  futurity,  the 
constant  defeat  of  good.  No  light  comes 
from  nature  to  explain  all  these  things.  But 
there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the 
supposition  that  the  Creator,  who  has  yet  left 
marks  upon  His  works  of  u  beneficent  and 
loving  purpose,  may  interfere  in  the  anarchy, 
and  defeat  the  suicidal  passions  of  men,  and 
bid  them  look  to  Him  and  be  at  peace. 
There  is  no  improbability  th^t  He  who  was 
able  to  make  the  world  should  be  able  to 
influence  His  work.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
an  intercourse  should  take  place  between  God 
and  the  soul.  The  real  question  at  issue,  and 
the  only  one,  is.  What  is  the  evidence  on 
which  this  intervention  is  believed  P  The 
doubt  is  not  whether  God  eon  intervene,  nor 
whether  He  is  likely  to  have  done  so,  but 
whether  there  is  proof  that  He  has  inter- 
vened. This  is  a  question  which  has  already 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  Miracles. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  while  confessing  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  denying  the  possibility 
of  the  Creator's  interference,  holds  that  the 
probability  is  against  it,  because  "the  whole 
of  our  observation  of  nature  proves  to  us  hy 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  rule  of  His 
government  is  by  means  of  second  .causes ; 
that  all  facts,  or,  at  least,  all  physical  &cts, 
follow  uniformly  on  given  physical  conditions, 
and  never  occur  but  when  the  appropriate 
collocation  of  pjiysical  conditions  is  realised." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  strangely  im- 
probable, on  the  face  of  it,  that  God,  having 
wrought  His  will  in  creation,  having  done  so 
with   minute   and   wondrous   skill,    should 
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straightwaj  cease  to  .work  at  alL  Creation 
inyolves  duties.  The  parent  having  given 
hirth  to  a  child,  does  not  leave  it  on  a  doorstep 
to  take  its  chance  of  existence.  We  helieve, 
then,  that  Grod,  while  always  working,  and 
sustaining  His  works,  has  at  pertain  periods 
so  exerted  His  will  as  to  reveal  the  fact  of 
His  existence,  and  the  purpose  of  His  work- 
ings. He  declared  that  He  ruled  the  nations, 
that  He  hated  iniquity,  and  loved  righteous- 
ness, and  in  visible  proof  of  this  He  inter- 
fered in  the  case  of  Israel  and  overthrew 
Pharaoh,  in  manifestation  of  His  eternal  and 
unchanging  laws.  He  declared  from  the 
beginning  that  He  is  the  Lord  of  Life,  and 
would  deliver  His  children  from  death.  The 
miracles  of  Christ  were  one  and  all  a  revela- 
tion of  this  truth,  and  His  resurrection  is  a 
witness  sufficient  for  all  ages  that  death  is 
not  the  lord  of  man.  The  following  passage 
from  a  valuable  work  entitled  The  Myttery  of 
God,  by  T.  Vincent  Tymms,  puts  the  case 
fairly:— <<  Tennyson  sings  :  'Gkxl  fulfils  Him- 
self in  many  ways,  lest  one  g^ood  custom  should 
corrupt  the  world.'  Is  there  not  a  profound 
suggestion  here  P  If  there  be  such  a  God,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  one  long  custom 
might  deceive  the  world  into  thinking  there 
is  no  Worker  at  all!  In  spite  of  all  the 
alleged  miracles  of  Revelation,  and  the  in- 
explicable events  observed  by  science,  men  do 
infer  the  non-existence,  or  the  non-activity,  of 
God  from  that  measure  of  uniformity  they 
perceive.  Would  it  not  tend  to  cure  this 
confusion  of  mind  if  Gk>d  condescended  to 
work  a  miracle  of  self -revelation  P  If  con- 
tinued life  be  the  law  for  all  human  beings, 
would  not  a  visible  resurrection  remove  a 
false  inference  drawn  from  the  general  uni- 
formity with  which  bodies  remain  in  their 
graves  ?  Would  it  not  be 'corrective  of  some 
disastrously  false  calculations  based  on  the 
supposition  that  death  makes  an  end  of  all, 
and  that  there  is  no  judg^nent  to  be  looked 
for  hereafter  P  If  kindness  be  the  law  of 
Grod*s  treatment  of  men,  would  not  a  few 
visible  samples  of  His  mercy  assist  a  true 
faith  in  danger  of  being  confounded  by  the 
prevalence  of  disease?  If  active  sympathy 
with  man  be  the  real  condition  of  Goa's  mind, 
would  not  the  revelation  of  such  sympathy  in 
a  personal  form  be  the  dissipation  of  a  false 
impression  derived  from  the  non-appearance 
of  any  superior  Being  to  care  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  mechanical  world  P  If,  in  spite  of 
all  human  sin  and  misery  and  apparent 
failure,  God  is  working  out  a  plan  which 
will  bri^g  in  everlasting  righteousness,  would 
it  not  promote  that  result,  and  remove  an 
intellectual  confusion  which  is  fitted  to 
paralyse  man's  moral  endeavours,  if  God  were 
to  grant  a  special  disclosure  of  His  purpose, 
ana  were  to  afford,  by  works  no  human 
might  could  perform,  some  illustration  of  His 
own  power  to  usward,  and  thus,  indirectly, 
also  some  assurance  that  the  message  was  no 


cunningly  devised  fable,  but  a  true  woid  fm 
Himse£!,  and  worthy  of  uniTerssl  fiuth ':  ** 

Berennes  of  tlie  Chnreli*— In  the 

days  when  persecution  was  rife,  it  may  eaetlj 
be  imagined  that  the  Church  djd  not  posKa, 
and  did  not  care  to  possess,  lands  or  immor. 
able  property  of  any  kind.  The  clergy  were 
supported  by  voluntary  offerings, '  msfde 
chiefly  montmy,  and  dis^buted  montiJy,  tha 
funds  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop.  But 
in  quieter  times  it  became  of  frequent  occur- 
rence that  lands  and  houses  were  assigned  by 
will  or  otherwise  to  the  augmentation  of  Xht 
revenues  of  the  Church,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  maintenance  of  the  faUrios,  snd  tfad 
support  of  the  clergy,  and  the  bishop  vas 
assisted  by  his  oBeowmm,  or  steward,  elected 
by  the  votes  of  the  clergy.  Besides  sudi  be- 
quests, tithes  and  first-fruits  came  to  be  settl<^ 
on  the  Church,  and  some  of  the  Emperors  gare 
allowances  of  com  out  of  the  public  exchequer. 

Botrerend  [abbreviated  Ber.].— 1^ 
title  given  to  the  clergy  generally.  Arek- 
bishops  are  called  **  most  reverend ;  '*  bishops, 
"right  reverend;"  and  deans,  "very  re- 
verend." At  the  time  oi  the  BeformatioQ  the 
title  was  greatly  objected  to  by  some,  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  only  be  said  of  God,  ^'Holv 
and  reverend  is  His  name."  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  general  title  for  cleha 
was  "  master.^'  But  it  is  now  used  by  all, 
including  most  Dissenting  ministers. 

Sevised  Vernon.— The  so-caUed  "^  Au- 
thorised Version  "  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  vas 
published  in  1611,  being  itself  a  revisioo  of 
numerous  predecessors.  Since  that  revisiaD  was 
made  newMSS.  have  been  discovered,  and  cais- 
f  ully  compared,  with  theresult  of  showingmanf 
inaccuracies  in  the  text  from  which  the  veisian 
of  1611  was  made.  Besides  this,  the  scieooee 
of  geography,  natural  history,  and  of  h^ccy 
have  been  formed  and  cultivated,  and  by  their 
means  light  has  been  thrown  on  many  paita 
of  Scripture,  and  the  names  of  several  plsfefi, 
plants,  animals,  etc.,  in  the  version  of  1611 
have  been  discovered  to  be  wrongly  traxtflat«d. 
Again,  a  number  of  words  and  phrases  per- 
fectly imderstood  in  the  time  of  James  I.  bait 
changed  in  meaning,  and  no  longer  express 
the  ideas  they  once  did.  For  such  reasoiu  ai 
these.  Biblical  scholars  have  for  a  long  period 
wished  for  a  revision  of  the  Bible,  and  semal 
of  them  made  advances  in  the  way  of  paxtiii 
translations  from  time  to  time.  In  the  (arij 
part  of  1870,  the  Convocation  of  Ouitetboiy 
formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  pr^ 
paring  a  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version.  As  the  result,  two  compani(« 
of  revisers  were  chosen  from  the  most  emineot 
scholars  in  England — ^twenty-f our  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Old  Testament  and  twenty-foot 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
were  to  take  counsel  with  two  companies  of 
American  scholars.    The  Bishop  of  Gkoeetfer 
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and  Brutol  (Dr.  EUicott)  was  cfaainnan  of  the 
New  Testament  company ;  Bishop  Thirlwall 
(St.  David's),  and  afterwards  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  (Winchester),  of  the  Old  Testament 
company. 

The  iabonrs  of  the  New  Testament  revisen 
extended  over  a  period  of  ten  yean  and  fire 
months,  and  were  brought  to  a  close  on  Novem- 
ber I  Ith,  1880,  whilst  the  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  completed  mitil  July  lOth, 
1884.  The  leading  rule  for  both  companies 
was  **  to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  poss- 
ible into  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version 
oonsiatently  with  faithfulness." 

Revised  rernon  of  the  New  Tettament—Bj 
a  systematic  comparison  of  MSS.,  the  New 
Testament  company  formed  a  revised  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament  (afterwards  publifl^ed  in 
full  as  the  lUvieert'  Text  of  the  Greek  Tetta* 
ment)^  which  was  the  basis  of  their  revision. 
A  few  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of 
changes  made  may  be  given.  The  well- 
known  text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses 
[1  John  V.  7]  disappears,  because  it  is  found 
only  in  one  or  two  Greek  M8S.,  and  those  of 
not  the  slightest  authority.  This  was  a  ne- 
Qeaaary  oorrection  of  the  text.  Amongst  words 
and  phrases  which  have  altered  in  meaning 
may  he  mentioned,  *<by  and  by"  [MatC 
xiii.  21],  which  formerly  meant  "straight* 
way,"  as  it  now  appears  m  the  Revised  New 
Testament.  In  the  same  verse,  the  word  **  is 
offended*'  has  given  place  to  ** stumbleth,'* 
since  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  man  is  irri- 
tated and  angry  at  persecution,  but  that  it 
makes  him  stumble  in  his  religious  walk  or 
life,  and  so  become  unfruitful  To  **  precede  '* 
takes  the  place  of  <* prevent"  io  1  Thess. 
XV.  15 ;  and  *' judgment"  of  *<  damnation  *'  in 
John  V.  29  and  1  Cor.  xi.  29.  These  various 
emendations  are  very  numerous,  and  especially 
valuable  in  the  epistles,  the  meaning  of  which 
in  many  difficult  places  has  been  rendered 
quite  clear:  thus,  **I  know  nothing*^  my- 
self," is  now,  rightly,  **  I  know  nothing 
egainet  myself  "  [1  Cor.  iv.  4] ;  and  Philipp.  li. 
6,  *'  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it 
not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  is  now  made 
plain  by  being  rendered  '* .  .  .  counted  it  not 
a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality  with  Grod." 

Jievieed  Version  of  the  Old  TeMtament.— 
Whilst  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
date  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the 
oldest  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament 
only  date  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, and  these,  unlike  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament,  belong  to  one  family — i.e,  have 
come  from  one  source — and  do  not  differ  in 
essentials  from  the  Masoretity  or  traditional 
Hebrew  text,  printed  in  ordinary  Hebrew 
Bibles ;  hence  uie  Old  Testament  revisers  had 
not  the  materials  for  forming  a  new  text. 
Besides  this,  the  ancient  versions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  of  which  the  Septuagint  is  the 
oldest  and  most  important,  yield  a  text  which, 
b  the  opinion  of  scholars,  is  inferior  to  the 


ordinary  Hebrew  one,  so  that  although  very 
valuable  emendations  have  been  made  by  the 
help  of  these  various  materials,  the  number 
of  Uiem  is  much  less  than  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  few  specimens  of  the  changes  in  the 
revised  Old  Testament  may  be  given.  Gen. 
xii.  6  ;  xiii.  IS,  etc. :  **  the  plain  of  Moreh," 
**  the  plain  of  Mamre,"  become  **  the  oak  of 
Moreh,"  **  the  oakt  of  Mamre."  In  £xod. 
xxxiv.  13,  **  cut  down  tiieir  yrovet"  is  rendered 
'*  cut  down  their  €uherim,**  since  aehSrah  is  not 
a  grove,  but  the  wooden  symbol  of  a  goddess, 
of  which  the  plural  is  aaherim.  This  change 
has  been  made  in  several  places.  Generally 
speaking,  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Authorised  Version  is  a  good  one.  There  are, 
however,  some  valuable  changes  in  the  revi- 
sion ;  thus  the  meaning  of  Ps.  xvi.  2,  3  is  now 
made  plain.  Authorised  Version :  "  O  my 
soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art 
my  Lord :  my  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee; 
But  to  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth,  and  to 
the  excellent,  in  whom  is  all  my  delight,"  reads 
in  the  Revised  Version,  **  I  have  said  unto  the 
Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord :  I  have  no  good  be- 
yond thee.  As  for  the  saints  that  are  in  the 
earth.  They  are  the  excellent  in  whom  is  all 
my  delight." 

It  is  a  gH^eat  gain  to  the  unlearned  reader 
that  he  should  have  before  him  in  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  an  exact  trans- 
lation of  what  is,  in  the  judgment  of  compe- 
tent scholars,  a  close  approximation  to  the 
actual  text  of  the  original  Greek,  instead  of 
one  made  from  a  text  confessedly  Imperfect ; 
and  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment a  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  much  more 
accurate  than  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
The  gain  is  so  great  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  anything  should  have  hindered  the  popu- 
larity of  the  revised  Bible ;  but'  in  the  New 
Testament  (not  in  the  Old)  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  verbal  altera,tionSy 
which,  without  conveying  to  the  ordinary 
reader  any  point  in  the  original  Greek,  mar 
the  rhythm  of  well-koown  passages ;  the  repe- 
tition of  "and"  in  Matt.  xiii.  37-39  is  one 
instance  in  point. 

To  many  it  will  be  a  consoling  thought  to 
remember  that  in  the  Revised  Bible  no  Scrip- 
ture doctrine,  no  Scripture  precept  has  been 
changed ;  and  that  whatever  can  be  proved 
from  the  old  version  can  be  proved  from  the 
new.  The  great  truths  of  religion  remain 
firm;  indeed,  the  accuracy  of  the  translation 
renders  them  far  less  exposed  to  challenge  than 
they  were  before. 

The  interesting  preface — "  The  Translators 
to  the  Reader  "—of  the  revisers  of  1611,  and 
the  prefaces  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
companies  of  the  present  time,  are  well  worth 
careful  perusal. 

BeTinon  of  the  Prayer-Book.— 

In  the  article  on  Common  Pxutbr  we  have 
told  how  theattempted  revision  of  1689  came 
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to  nothing.  About  twenty-five  yean  ago  the 
question  was  again  raised,  the  arguments  ad- 
duced being  twofold.  Li  the  ibit  place,  it 
was  maintained  that  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency in  all  human  productions  to  require 
correction  and  amendment,  and,  secondly,  that 
there  were  certain  specific  blemishes  which  it 
was  asserted  might  be  safely  and  easily  re- 
moved. But  the  proposal  was  strenuously 
resisted  on  the  ground  that  though  the  first 
statement  may  be  freely  admitted,  it  is  not 
well  in  a  time  of  controvenriee,  and  of  the  need 
of  fighting  greater  evils,  to  run  the  risk  of 
in j  uring  where  improvement  is  sought.  '*  The 
fit  time  for  alteration,"  said  Bishop  Wilber- 
force,  in  his  charge  of  1860,  '*  the  fit  bands 
for  altering  the  model  after  which  the  change 
will  be  fashioned,  the  amount  of  good  which 
can  be  gained,  as  set  against  the  amount  of 
evil  which  may  be  incurred,  each  and  all 
of  these  must  be  separately  and  minutely 
weighed,  before  a  man  of  understanding  will 
be  ready  to  apply  to  any  proposed  alteration 
the  general  proposition,  which  he  cannot  dis- 
pute, that  all  the  works  and  inventions  of  man 
are  capable  of  improvement.  A  valuable  and 
intricate  piece  of  productive  machinery  may 
be  capable  of  great  improvements ;  but  what 
wise  man  would  suffer  an  engineer  to  inter- 
fere with  its  imperfect  completeness  until  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  would-be  improver  com- 
prehended the  whole  design  of  the  constructor, 
and  could  weigh  all  the  difficulties,  and  grasp 
all  the  capacities,  and  provide  for  all  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  instrument  he  sought  to  make 
more  perfect?  A  well  within  a  besieged 
fortress  might  unquestionably  be  made  more 
valuable  by  a  deeper  sinking  of  its  shaft,  and 
yet  a  wise  general  would  not  allow  the  im- 
provement to  be  attempted  at  a  time  when  the 
life  of  the  garrison  depended  on,  and  could  be 
maintained  by,  the  supply  of  water  which  was 
then  to  be  obtained  from  it,  and  which  must 
needs  be  for  the  time  interrupted  to  carry  out 
the  desired  improvement.  Still  leas  would  he 
allow  it,  if  there  were  the  remotest  risk  of 
altogether  losing  the  present  supply,  though  it 
were  but  barely  sufficient,  or  of  letting  in, 
perhaps,  some  unwholesome  or  impalatable 
streams  to  poison  its  present  sweetness,  with- 
out the  certainty  of  obtaining  in  its  stead  a 
spring  at  once  as  wholesome  and  more 
abundant." 

The  Bishop  then  goes  on  to  apply  his  para- 
ble, and  declares  that  the  hands  by  which  the 
alterations  would  have  to  be  made,  are  not 
qualified  as  were  those  which  settied  our  pre- 
sent Liturgy.  "  The  problem  which  they  had 
to  solve  was,  how  to  maintain  the  old  Catholic 
element,  and  yet  to  clear  it  of  the  accretions 
and  corruptions  by  which,  during  centuries  of 
superstition,  it  had  been  g^dnally  overlaid, 
and  its  purity  tarnished.  This  could  be 
effected  safely  only  by  a  rare  combination  in 
those  who  were  to  work  the  change  of  a  loving 
reverence  for  the  old  truth,  with  a  keen,  clear- 


sighted view»  and  a  zeadlate  rejeetkn  of  tU 
newer  corruptiona.  What  a  history  is  tlos  « 
our  present  Kef ormation,  with  its  gxeat  diviiiei 
deeply  trained  in  the  old  learning,  and  jn 
full  of  the  new  light  of  a  reooveied  Gc^el, 
with  its  struggles^  and  its  sorrows,  and  iu 
checks— of  the  working  out  of  this  prohkm. 
Can  we  say  that  the  present  advocates  oi  leri- 
sion  are  men  of  this  stampP  Do  they  auai- 
fest  the  deep  knowledgeof  litmigical  prindpiiei, 
the  shrinking  reverence  for  the  old  Cktboik 
element,  which  would  free  their  desire  of  eli- 
minating evil  from  the  certain  rain  wkick 
would  follow  if  haply  men  ol  a  naziow,  dry. 
captions  spirit  were  to  obtain  the  mastsiy 
when  the  work  of  revision  were  begun,  and 
succeed  in  remodelling,  according  to  their 
view,  our  great  inheritance  of  ptimitiTe 
prayers? 

**  There  is  some  risk  in  begimiing  altentioDS 
even  when  all  have  agreed  beforSiaad  wfaeio 
they  shall  stop,  because  the  love  of  diaiige 
grows  by  its  indulgence.  But  this  danger  is  in- 
definitely increased  if  there  be  no  agrsepMst  as 
to  the  limits  of  alteration,  and  if  bdund  the 
moderate  and  somewhat  impassive  ^vomen 
of  change  stand  a  sterner  body,  with  deeper  con- 
victions, ulterior  ends,  and  a  far  mere  restlesi 
energy.  And  this  is  our  oonditien.  Behiad 
the  modem  revisionist,  who  would  change  a 
few  obsolete  ezpressiane,  render  definite  a  iew 
obscure  rubrics,  retrench  a  few  redondandei, 
and  give  us  a  better  compacted,  and,  where  it 
is  desired,  a  briefer  office,  stand  men  with  tu 
other  objects  and  far  different  claims.  Alibied 
doctrinal  purit}r,  anaccompliahedrelonnatiaD, 
such  a  cleansing  of  the  Common  Pkayer 
as  would  cleanse  out  of  the  ministry  of  ths 
Church  all  who  differ  from  their  own  view  of 
truth — these  are  the  avowed  intentions  of 
some;  the  desire,  half  hidden  from  theDsdve^ 
of  more.  There  is  no  disguise  or  concealnent 
as  to  tins.  Both  before,  and  sinoe  theBeloRB- 
ation,  the  sacramental  and  anti-saaaaMoUl 
view  has  wrought  strongly  in  the  religiou 
mind  of  England.  It  was  a  mi|^ty  and 
anxious  problem  whether  the  favomeis  of 
these  different  views  could  be  oorafainsd  in 
one  Reformed  Chnrdi,  with  articles  andfonaa- 
laries  free  from  dishonest  ambiguity  of  dic- 
tion. This  problem  Gkxl  gave  to  our  fathm 
the  grace  to  solve.  To  a  marreUntas  degree 
the  Church  of  England  did  combine  all  the 
men  of  both  sections  of  thought  who  pos- 
sessed any  moderation  of  diaracter.  The 
struggle,  indeed,  was  long,  and  often  renewed; 
but,  upon  the  whole^  Uie  fusion  was  most 
happily  accomplished,  and  a  rare  iohfntaaoo 
of  peace  and  purity  was  bequeathed  to  Eiig^ 
Churchmen. 

"  This  is  exactly  the  character  of  which  <nr 
more  ardent  revisionists  would  deprive  her. 
It  is  an  easy  process.  It  is  b«t  to  take  froia 
the  common  document  that  which  uipiMWi 
the  side  of  truth  to  which  we  are  disindxned, 
and  the  Catholic  statement  is  transmoted  ioto 
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the  confesnon  of  a  sect  This  it  all  that 
is  aaked  of  as.  Only  let  us  alter  the  language 
of  the  formularies  of  haptism,  absolution,  and 
ordination,  and  we  shall  remoTe  occasions  of 
miacoQception ;  only  let  us  make,  that  is,  the 
common  document  sufficiently  one-aided  to 
speak  none  but  our  own  views." 

Berivals  of  Beligio]i.~Tbe  word  «  re- 

Tival"  in  a  religious  sense  is  used  to  signify  a 
movement  in  the  Church  which  results  in  the 
quickening  of  religious  feeling.  Such  events 
have  undoubtedly  occurred  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times.  Thns  Elijah,  when  "  he 
restored  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  which  was 
broken  down,"  symbolised  thereby  that  he 
came  as  the  great  reviver  of  religion  when 
it  was  ready  to  die.  The  work  of  the  Prophets 
was  of  a  like  character.  6t.  Peter  in  his  first 
sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  addressed  the 
Jews  in  language  that  implied  that  Christ 
Himself  had  come  to  revive  in  their  hearts 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  to  complete 
and  not  to  destroy  it.  The  history  of  Christi- 
anity has  furnished  marked  epochs  of  a 
revival  of  religious  life.  Snch,  in  spite  of  all 
faults  and  errors,  were  the  Benedictine  and 
Cistercian  movements,  and  the  Crusades; 
such  the  leal  of  the  Mendicant  Friars  and 
the  Reformation.  The  Methodist  movement 
of  the  last  century,  known  by  the  name  of 
**The  Great  Awakening,'*  influenced  the 
whole  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
America.  The  Evangelical  zeal  of  the  last 
century,  and  of  the  Tract  writers  in  the 
present,  must  be  recognised  as  religious  re- 
vivals. Mistakes  are  made,  and  mudi  is  said 
and  done  of  which  religsons  men  on  this  side 
and  that  disapprove;  but  where  there  is 
genuine  seal  for  the  souls  of  men  and  their 
well-being,  it  is  always  seen,  when  the  din  of 
rontroversy  has  died  away,  that  good  has  been 
wrought  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer 
advanced.  The*  most  prominent  of  more 
recent  revival  movements  has  been  that  pro- 
moted on  seveml  successive  occasions  by  the 
visits  of  Mr.  Daniel  Moody  and  Mr.  Ira 
Sankey,  two  American  evangelists,  in  which 
the  distinct  tinging  by  the  latter  of  hyoms 
convejring  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel — or 
what  they  considered  to  be  such — formed  a 
featm«  as  prominent  as  the  homely  addresses 
of  Mr.  Moody.  The  testimony  adduced  on 
all  sides  to  the  great  practical  results  of  (ihese 
services  must  be  to  any  but  prejudiced  minds 
evidence  of  the  real  use  and  occasional  need 
for  such  so-called  revivals.  Many  doubtless 
relapse;  but  many  more  do  not,  and  have 
testified  by  the  consistent  conduct  of  years  to 
the  blessing  they  had  gained.  It  heis,  how- 
over,  been  felt  and  expressed  by  many  of  late 
that  there  is  a  danger  in  the  so-called  "  un- 
denominational *'  character  of  such  services  as 
tho«e  now  referred  to,  though  these  may  have 
been  excuses  for  it  in  the  neglect  of  express 
evangelistic  effort  by  the  various  organised 


Churches.  In  some  oases  it  has  led  to  a 
development  of  Plymouth  Brethrenism  ;  but, 
apart  from  this,  it  has  been  felt  tiiat  such 
movements  often  fail  to  provide  subsequent 
responsible  oversight  ana  care  for  the  new 
converts,  and  that  it  is  better  every  way  for 
the  Chuixshes  themselves  to  undertake  revival, 
or,  strictly,  evangelistic  work.  The  Chu.rch  of 
England  has  felt  this  very  strongly,  and  has 
latterly  introduced  what  are  callea  **  mission  '* 
services,  with  special  preachers,  often  called 
"  misaioners,"  who  make  periodical  visitations 
to  parishes,  by  arrangement,  with  a  view  to 
stirring  up  religious  life  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. These  are  in  reality  i*evival  move- 
ments and  services  under  another  name. 
Other  denominations  have,  to  a  smaller, 
extent,  done  the  same  thing,  and  this  awaken- 
ing of  the  Churches  to  their  own  duty  seems 
gathering  in  force. 

'  Bcrynolds,  Edwabd,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  bom  at  Southampton  in  1699,  and 
educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  became  a  Probation  Fellow  in  1620.  On 
his  ordination  he  became  Preacher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Rector  of  Braynton  in  Northampton- 
shire. He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  party,  and  one  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly.  On  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Fell 
from  Oxford  in  1646,  Dr.  Reynolds  became 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univwsity,  and  after- 
wards Dean  of  Christ  Church.  However,  he 
offended  the  sealots,  and  was  ejected  from 
the  deanery  by  the  Independents.  He  then 
became  Vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  King  Charles,  and  Ws^en  of  Merton 
College.  When  the  Bishopric  of  Norwich 
was  offered  him,  it  was  much  doubted 
whether  he  would  take  it :  but  he  at  last  con- 
sented, and  was  consecrated,  Jan.  6th,  1661. 
He  ruled  the  diocese  for  sixteen  years,  work- 
ing hard  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  clergy.  He  was  present  at  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  1661,  and  composed  the  «  Gene- 
ral Thanksgiving,"  which  was  then  inserted. 
He  died  in  1676. 

B^ynolcUlt  John,  D.D.  [sometimes  written 
Rainolds]  [b,  at  Pinho,  Devonshire,  1649 ;  tf. 
at  Oxford,  1617],  a  Puritan  divine.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  then 
was  chosen  President  of  Corpus  Christi,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  one  of  the  four  Puritans  who 
represented  their  party  at  the  Hamptok 
CouBT  CoNFBBENCE  [q.v.],  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  propose  the  present  Author- 
ised Version  of  the  Bible,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed the  greater  part  of  the  Prophets. 

Biohaxd  of  St.  Victor  was  bom  in 

Scotland  in  the  twelfth  centuir,  and  became 
prior  of  the  Augustine  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  in 
Paris,  in  1162.  He  wrote  several  moral, 
theological,  and  mystical  works,  as  De  Statu 
Jnteriorit  .fiomtitM,  JDe  Erttditione  Interiorig 
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SominiSf  De   Verba  IneamatOf  Ih  TriniUUef 
De  EnunanmUf  and  De  Gratia  ConUmpUUionit, 

Biclielieiif  A&mand  Jean  du  Plbssis, 
Cardinal,  Dukb  db,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1586. 
He  was  educated  for  a  military  career,  bat  his 
brother,  the  Bishop  of  Lucon,  giving  np  his 
See  and  entering  a  convent,  Armand  was  looked 
upon  as  his  successor.  He  therefore  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  took  his 
Doctor's  degree,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop 
in  1607.  He  gained  the  favour  of  Marie  de' 
Medici/  mother  of  Ring  Louis  XIII.,  and 
became  her  Almoner ;  but  on  a  quarrel  break- 
ing out  between  Marie  and  her  son,  Richelieu 
was  banished  to  his  diocese.  He  afterwards 
arranged  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and 
flnined  influence  over  both.  He  was  made  a 
Cardinal  in  1622,  and  in  1624  gained  a  seat  in 
the  Council,  and  became  Prime  Minister  of 
France.  His  three  great  objects  throughout 
his  Ministerial  career  were  [1]  to  render  the 
power  of  the  Crown  absolute,  and  to  humble 
the  feudal  nobility;  [2]  to  annihilate  the 
Huguenots  as  a  po&tical  party ;  [3]  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria,  both  in 
its  German  and  Spanish  branches,  .and  to 
extend  that  of  France.  In  order  to  gain  the 
latter  objeet  he  assisted  the  Protestant 
Orisons  against  the  Koman  Catholic  insur- 
gents of  Valtelina,  while  in  France  he  was 
doing  his  utmost  against  the  Huguenots,  thus 
showing  that  he  caured  much  more  about  their 
politics  than  their  religion.  Richelieu's  death, 
which  took  place  at  Paris  in  1642,  caused 
much  reloicing  to  the  people,  on  account  of 
the  buraens  which  he  had  laid  upon  them. 
He  was  buried  in  a  mausoleum  erected  by 
Oizardon  in  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne. 

Bidunondp  Lbgh,  the  author  of  The 
AnnaU  of  the  Poor  [b.  1772,  d,  1827],  having 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
became  Curate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in 
1805  Rector  of  Turvey  in  Bedfordshire.  One 
of  Yob  AnnaU f  namely  The  Dairyman's  Dauffhter, 
was  at  one  time  the  most  popular  religious 
work  in  existence.  Besides  &e  work  above 
mentioned  he  wrote  DomeHie  Pbrtraiture,  and 
edited  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church, 
&r  a  Beleetion  from  the  Writings  of  the  He- 
formers  and  Early  Protestant  Divines  of  the 
Chureh  of  England,  with  Memorials  of  their 
Lives  and  Writings, 

Bidley,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London, 
one  of  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the 
Reformation,  was  bom  of  g^ood  family 
at  Willymondwhye,  in  Northumberland,  in 
1500.  At  the  expense  of  his  unde.  Dr. 
Robert  Ridley,  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  having  received  his  early 
education  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  His 
progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  and  raised 
him  to  high  repute,  not  only  in  his  own 
university,  but  m  that  of  Oxford,  where  he 
was   invited  to  accept  an   honourable  and 


profitable  appointment^  which,  however,  he 
declined.  With  a  view  to  his  faiths  im- 
provement his  uncle  enabled  him  to  tratel  to 
foreign  univonities.  After  three  yean  sftent 
abrowi  he  returned  to  Oambridge,  and  devot«d 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  to  tbe 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  origioal  lan- 
guages. In  a  walk  in  the  orchard  of  Pemhroks 
Ha]^  which  is  to  this  day  called  "  Bkfley  i 
Walk,"  he  learned  to  repeat  without  hwk 
almost  all  the  epistles  in  Greek.  Of  thii 
study  Ridley  himself  speaks,  in  the  affecting 
farewell  which  he  wrote  to  his  friends  jui 
before  his  death :  **  Though  in  time  I  did 
forget  much  of  them  again,  yet  the  sweet 
smdl  thereof  I  trust  I  shall  cany  with  me 
into  heaven,  and  the  profit  thereof  I  have  U^ 
in  all  my  life  hitherto."  He  was  Senior 
Proctor  when  the  point  of  the  Pope's  ngiit 
of  universal  dominion  in  Church  and  SUle 
was  exan^ined  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture ; 
and  he  signed  tiie  resolution  which  declared 
**  That  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  no  ouce 
authority  or  jurisdiction,  derived  to  him  froo 
God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England  than  anj 
other  foreign  biahop.'*  His  undo  died  in 
1536,  but  his  great  learning  and  alalities 
procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  Ckamnfr, 
who  made  him  his  Chaplain,  and  preeented 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme,  in  East  Kent 
After  about  two  years  at  Heme,  he  was  ehoses 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  mointed 
Chaplain  to  Henry  YIIL  He  ofatuned  sL<« 
a  prebendal  stall  in  Canterbury  Cathedial, 
and  was  ocnaidered,  next  to  Craimier,  the 
greatest  support  of  the  Reformation  among 
the  clergy.  In  1547  Edward  VI.  made  bin 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in  1560  transhted 
him  to  London.  It  is  said  that  his  pnochin^ 
on  charity  before  Edward  VI.  so  moved  the 
King  that  it  induced  him  to  found  tfarpe 
institutions— one  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
another  for  audi  as  were  wickedly  idle  or 
mad,  and  a  third  for  the  educati(m  of  poor 
children.  His  Majesty  endowed  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  for  the  first,  Bridewell  for 
the  second,  and  Christ's  Hospital  (the  Blne^ 
coat  School)  for  the  third. 

Ridley  assisted  Cranmer  in  the  first  editioa 
of  the  Common  Prayer,  published  in  1548, 
and  his  treatises  on  questions  then  in  dispote 
were  many  and  valuable.  On  the  aece»oB 
of  Mary,  Ridley,  together  with  Cranmer  tad 
Latifner,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Here  tbf  r 
lav  all  the  winter  of  1553;  but  it  being  re- 
solved to  hold  a  public  disputation  with  th* 
Protestant  divines,  they  wero  in  the  fdkmin^ 
spring  removed  to  Oxford,  and  though  thc^ 
wero  shortly  to  be  called  upon  to  defesKl  tbtir 
views,  they  wero  denied  the  assistance  of  their 
books  and  even  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  After  their  '  first  examination  tkev 
wero  separated  from  each  other. 

In  1555  a  commission  was  issued  to  eevenl 
bishops  to  proceed  still  further  against  Latiiner 
and  Ridley,  who  wero  brought  before  the 
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cammisBioDera  for  examinatJon  on  the  last 
day  of  September  and  again  on  October  Ist 
Notwithstanding  all  the  persuasions  and 
threats  of  their  enemies,  they  continued  stead- 
fast in  the  profession  of  that  faith  which  they 
had  received  as  the  faith  of  Christ;  they 
were  accordingly  judged  to  be  obstinate 
heretics,  sentenced  to  be  degraded  from  all 
offices  in  the  Church,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  magistrates  to  be  punished.  On  October 
15tii,  Dr.  Brooke,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  with 
the  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  many 
other  heads  of  the  university,  came  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Irish,  then  Mayor  of  Oxford, 
where  Bidley  was  confined,  ror  the  purpose 
of  degrading  him  from  the  dignity  of  priest- 
hood. He  was  again  exhorted  to  return  to 
the  faith  of  ttie  Roman  Church  and  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  Pope;  but,  on  his 
refusal,  they  began  the  ceremony  of  taking 
off  the  cap  and  putting  a  surplice  upon  him. 
They  then  brought  the  chalice  and  the  host, 
and  desired  him  to  hold  them  in  his  hands ; 
bat  he  said,  '<  They  shall  not  come  into  my 
hands;  if  they  do,  they  shall  fall  to  the 
ground  for  all  me."  Upon  this,  some  one  was 
appointed  to  hold  them  in  his  hand,  and  Dr. 
Brooke  said  in  Latin,  **  We  do  take  from  thee 
the  office  of  preaching  the  Grospel."  At  these 
words  Bidley  sighed  deeply,  looked  up  to- 
wards heaven,  and  said,  **0  Lord  Ood, 
forgive  them  this  their  wickedness."  This 
ceremony  being  ended,  Ridley  said,  "  If  you 
have  done,  give  me  leave  to  talk  with  you  a 
little  concerning  these  matters."  Brooke 
answered,  **  We  may  not  talk  with  you,  you 
are  out  of  the  Church."  Then  Ridley  said, 
"  Since  you  will  not  talk  with  me,  nor  will 
vouchsafe  to  hear  me,  what  remedy  but 
patience,  and  I  refer  my  cause  to  my  heavenly 
Father,  who  will  reform  things  that  be  amiss 
when  it  shall  please  Him."  As  they  were 
going,  Ridley  said,  "My  lord,  I  wish  that 
your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  to  read  over  a 
little  book  of  Bertram's  concerning  the  Sacra- 
ment ;  you  will  find  therein  much  g^d  learn- 
ing if  you  will  read  it  with  an  indifferent 
judgment "  To  this  Brooke  made  no  answer, 
but  was  going  away,  when  Ridley  said, 
**  Well,  as  it  is  to  no  purpose,  I  will  say  no 
more ;  I  will  talk  of  worldly  affairs."  He 
then  entreated  Dr.  Brooke  to  mterest  himself 
with  the  Queen  on  behalf  of  a  great  many 
poor  men  to  whom  he  had  granted  leases 
while  he  was  Bishop  of  London,  which  had 
been  taken  away  from  them  by  Bonner,  who 
had  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric.  On  behalf 
of  these  Ridley  wrote  a  supplication  to  the 
Queen,  wherein  he  prayed  her  Majesty  that 
they  mi^ht  be  restored  to  their  possessions, 
or,  if  this  request  could  not  be  granted,  that 
their  loss  might  be  made  up  by  the  sale  of 
his  own  plate  and  other  effects  which  he  had 
left  in  his  house  at  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment. He  also  farther  besought  the  Queen 
to  take  under  her  protection  his  sister  and 


her  husband,  who,  with  three  children,  had 
been  dependent  upon  him.  For  their  support 
he  had  made  a  small  provision,  which  Bonner 
had  deprived  them  of,  notwithstanding  the 
great  londness  which  Ridley  had  shown  to 
Bonner's  mother  and  sister.  This  supplica- 
tion Ridley  delivered  to  his  brother-in-law  to 
present  to  the  Queen,  requesting  Dr.  Brooke 
to  second  it  with  his  support,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  do,  and  then  formally  delivered 
^dley  to  the  bailiffs,  charging  them  to  bring 
him  to  the  place  of  execution  when  they  were 
commanded.  The  same  evening,  being  the 
night  before  he  suffered,  as  he  sat  at  supper, 
he  bade  his  hostess  and  the  rest  at  board  to 
his  "  marriage,"  as  he  termed  his  death,  which 
he  believed  would  admit  him  to  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.  At  this  conversation 
Mrs.  Irish  wept ;  but  Ridley  comforted  her, 
and  said,  **0h,  Mrs.  Irish,  quiet  yourself; 
though  my  breakfast  be  somewhat  sharp  and 
painful,  yet  am  I  sure  my  supper  shall  be 
more  pleasant  and  sweet."  When  they  arose 
from  table,  his  brother  offered  to  watch  all 
night  with  him ;  but  he  said,  **  No,  that  you 
shall  not,  for  I  intend  (God  willing)  to  go  to 
bed  and  to  sleep  as  quietly  to-night  as  ever 
I  did  in  my  life."  His  brother  then  departed, 
exhorting  him  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  to  take 
his  cross  quietly,  for  the  reward  was  great. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  burning  of 
Ridley  and  Latimer  was  on  the  north  side  of 
Oxford,  dose  to  Balliol  College.  Hither,  on 
Oct.  16th,  1555,  the  prisoners  were  brought 
by  the  Mayor  and  bailiffs.  Ridley  was 
dressed  in  a  black  gown,  furred  and  faced 
with  ermine,  such  as  he  used  to  wear  when  he 
was  a  bishop.  He  also  had  a  tippet  furred 
about  his  neck,  a  velvet  night-cap  upon  his 
head,  with  a  comer  cap  upon  the  same.  He 
walked  to  the  stake  in  slippers  between  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  aged  Latimer 
followed.  When  they  were  come  to  the 
stake,  Ridley,  earnestly  holding  up  both 
his  hands,  looked  towards  heaven.  Then 
seeing  Latimer,  with  a  cheerful  look  he 
ran  to  him,  embraced  and  kissed  him,  say- 
ing, "  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God 
wm  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  fiame 
or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it."  He  then 
went  to  the  stake,  kissed  it,  kneeled  down 
by  it  and  earnestly  prayed;  beside  him 
kneeled  Latimer,  likewise  earnestly  calling 
upon  God.  Ridley  took  his  gown  and  tippet, 
and  gave  them  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  had 
affectionately  remained  at  Oxford  the  whole 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  to  provide  him 
necessaries ;  some  other  of  his  apparel  he  also 
gave  away,  the  rest  the  bailiffs  took.  He 
made  presents  also  of  some  other  smaU  things 
to  gentlemen  who  were  standing  by  weeping. 
Then,  being  in  his  shirt,  he  stood  upon  the 
stone  by  the  stake,  and  held  up  his  hands  and 
said,  "  O  heavenly  Father,  I  give  unto  Thee 
most  hearty  thanks,  for  that  Thou  hast 
called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  Thee  even  unto 
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death.  I  beseech  Thee,  Lord  God,  take 
mercy  upon  this  reahn  of  England,  and  deliver 
the  same  from  all  her  enemies."  A  smith 
brought  a  chain  and  bound  Kidlev  and  Lati- 
mer round  the  middle  to  the  sUe.  As  he 
was  knocking  in  a  staple,  Eidley  said,  "  Good 
fellow,  knock  it  in  hard,  for  the  flesh  will 
have  its  course.'*  His  brother  biought  some 
gunpowder  in  a  bag,  and  tied  it  about  his 
neck.  Ridley  said,  '*  I  will  take  it  to  be  sent 
of  God;  have  you  any  for  my  brother 
Latimer  f  *'  Ridley  then  addressed  the  Lord 
Williams,  who  presided  on  this  awful  occa- 
sion, respecting  his  letter  of  supplication  to 
the  Queen,  entreating  him  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  poor  men  on  whose  behalf  he  had 
petitioned  her  Majesty,  saying,  "There  is 
nothing  in  all  the  world  troubleth  me,  I  thank 
God,  this  only  excepted."  A  lighted  faggot 
was  brought  and  laid  at  Ridley's  feet ;  upon 
which,  Latimer  said,  *'Be  of  good  comfort, 
brother  Ridley,  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall 
this  day  Ught  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  never  shall  be  put  out." 
When  Ridley  saw  the  fire  flaming  up  towards 
him,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Into  Thy 
hands,  O  Lord^  I  commend  my  spirit ;  Loid 
receive  my  spirit,"  and  afterwards  repeated 
often,  "Lord,  Lord,  receive  my  spirit." 
Latimer  died  very  soon,  and  appearod  to 
suffer  little  pain;  but  Ridley,  b^  the  ill- 
making  of  the  fire,  the  faggots  bemg  green, 
and  built  too  high  above  the  furze,  which  pre- 
vented the  flame  from  ascending,  while  the 
fire  burnt  fiercely  beneath,  was  put  to  so 
much  exquisite  torture,  that  he  desired  them, 
for  God's  sake,  to  let  the  fire  come  at  him. 
His  brother-in-law  heard  his  cry,  but  not  un- 
derstanding well  what  he  said,  heaped  up 
more  faggots  upon  him,  intending  to  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings.  This,  however,  made 
the  fire  rage  more  fiercely  beneath,  so  that  his 
lower  parts  were  burned  before  the  flame  had 
touched  the  upper.  Yet  in  all  this  torment 
he  foivot  not  to  call  upon  God,  still  saying, 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,"  mingling  his 
cry  with,  "  Let  the  fire  come  unto  me,  I 
cannot  bum."  In  these  pains  he  laboured 
till  one  of  the  standers-by  with  his  bill  pulled 
off  the  faggots  above,  and  opened  a  passage 
for  the  fiames.  When  the  fire  touched  £e 
RTunpowder  he  ceased  to  move,  but  turned  on 
the  other  side  and  fell  down  at  Latimer's 
feet. 

Bighteoiumess.    [Justification.] 

Sight  sicUl.— The  right  side  of  the  altar 
was  anciently  understood  to  mean  the  side  on 
the  ri^ht  hand  facing  eastwutis,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  in  the  old  En^ish  Liturgies,  in 
which  it  is  directed  that  the  Epistle  should  be 
read  at  the  right  side  and  the  Gospel  at  the 
left.  In  1485  it  was  ordained  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical,  published  at  Venice,  that  hence- 
forth the  right  hand  and  the  left  should  be 
taken  from  the  crucifix  on  the  altar,  and  not 


from  the  position  of  the  officiating  ptiest,  Vy 
which  arxangemeat  the  old  direction  was  ti- 
versed. 

Bigorists. — ^A  small  section  of  the  Ja5- 
BBNI8T8  [q.y.]  were  contemptuously  given  this 
name  by  their  opposers  on  aooonnt  of  the 
stem  rules  and  severe  discipline  practiacd  by 
them.  It  was  particularly  applied  to  ibuat 
Jansenists  who  lived  in  the  Spanish  Nethtr- 
lands. 

Bing  ||in  matrimonyl — The  custom  d 
placing  a  nng  on  the  brule's  hand  after  tie 
vows  are  taken  in  the  Marriage  Service  is 
very  ancient,  thou^  by  the  early  ChristiasB 
it  appears  that  it  was  employed  in  the  cert- 
monv  of  espousal,  and  not  at  the  majrisgs 
itself.  In  the  Marriage  Service  tha  ring  is 
said  to  be  "a  token  and  pledge"  of  the 

Cnisea  which  have  just  beoa  inade;  and  it 
also  been  considered  as  a  type  of  the  en- 
dowment of  the  wife  with    bier   hasband'i 
worldly  goods,  and  of  her  admittance  to  ka 
closest  confidence.    The  ring  ia  made  of  pM. 
to  symbolise  truth  and  oonatancy;  and  it » 
placed  upon  the  third  finger  of  the  left  bead 
for  three  reasons  : — [1]  It  was  fonnefly  be- 
lieved that  a  vein  came  direct  from  the  hevt 
to  that  finger ;  [2]  this  finger  being  little  oaei 
the  ring  was  less  likely  to  wear  out;  sod  [i" 
there  was  an   ancient  ceranony  caoaedk^ 
with  the  placing  of  it.  The  bridegroom  pbrtd 
it  successively  on  the  bride's  thumb,  fint  sai 
second  fingers,  saying,  **  In  the  name  of  tbe 
Father,andof  theSon,andof  the  HolyGbast:" 
then  he  left  it  on  her  third  finger,  ssyiii^ 
«Amen."      Tlie  extreme    antiquity  of  tbe 
custom  caused  it  to  be  geubsally  sccepte^ 
among  Christians,  though  tor  some  time  sfter 
the  Reformation  it  was  reigazded  with  now 
suspicion  by  the  stricter  Protestants,  ss  bm 
superstitious  and  Popish.     Jeieaiy  TajWt 
Sermon  on  ths  Marriage  Rm^  is  one  ci  tiv 
most  famous  works  of  the  illuatrions  prescber 

Sipidia  were  fans  used  in  the  mrs 
Churcn  to  keep  away  fiies  and  dust  Titf 
Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  directs  tbat  the 
deacon  shall  use  a  fan  to  preeerve  the  eleoecf 
upon  the  altar  from  all  impurities,  and,  vbnt 
there  is  no  fan,  the  chalioe-vail  is  to  be  iwd 
for  the  puri)OBe. 

SipOllf  Bishopric  op. — In  the  ywr  6:.l  ^ 
on  the  division  of  the  great  northern  djooe^. 
Archbishop  Theodore  is  said  to  haveappoisSr^ 
one  Eadh^  to  a  new  bishopric  at  Ripen;  ^ 
he  had  no  successors,  and  it  was  not  till  l^ 
that  it  was  reoonstitnted  into  a  See.  \^ 
from  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Cheater,  id 
comprising  the  important  towna  of  Brsdfa^ 
Ual&x,  Hudderafield,  Leeds,  and  Wak^ 
There  have  been  three  bishopa— 

CharlSB  Thonuw  Loaglflj  ...  10 
Bobert  BiokentaCh  ....  Iff 
William  BoTd  Carpent«r     ,       ,       .    V» 

The  cathedral  body  consists  of  a  deaa.tn 
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michdnconsy  four  canona,  three  minor  canons, 
and  eighteen  honorary  canons.  The  endow- 
znent  of  the  See  is  £4,200  a  jear. 

The  Venerable  Bede  is  the  first  to  mention 
m  church  at  Bipon,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  St.  Wilfrid  in  the  seventh  century ;  but 
archsologists  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  present  structure  occupies  the  same  site, 
or  whether  St.  Wilfrid  built  a  second  church. 
It  was  originally  the  church  of  a  monastery, 
ayer  which  the  saint  presided,  and  the  crypt, 
known  as  "St.  Wilfrid's  Needle,"  is  con- 
sideired  without  doubt  to  belong  to  his  found* 
ation.  His  abbey  became  one  of  the  three 
grreat  churches  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  immunity 
of  aanctnary  and  the  right  of  using  the  ordeal 
were  among  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by 
Athelstan.  The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Arch- 
biahop  Eoger  of  York  [1164-81];  of  this 
there  are  only  small  remains  in  the  choir  and 
transepts,  but  they  form  a  valuable  specimen 
of  the  Tramdtion  period.  Archbishop  Gray 
[1215-66]  added  two  western  towers  ancl 
rebuilt  the  ik^-ada  which  connects  them. 
About  1280  the  east  end  of  the  choir  gave 
wa^  and  was  rebuilt.  In  1319  the  Scots, 
during  one  of  their  incursions,  set  fire  to  it ; 
and  a  century  later  it  suffered  from  a  storm 
which  shattered  its  lantern  tower,  but  it  was 
restored.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  minster  again  suffered  by  lightning.  In 
1842  it  was  declared  to  be  unsafe,  and  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  ward  off  the  danger ; 
and  in  1861  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  caiiied  out  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  cathedral. 

Bipvon,  Jomr,  D.D.,  Baptist  minister 
[h.  at  Tiverton,  Devon,  1761 ;  d.  in  London, 
1836],  for  sixty-three  yean  minister  of  a 
Baptist  congregation  in  London.  He  is 
known  as  the  editor  of  A  Seleetum  of  Hymnt^ 
published  in  1787,  and  afterwards  enlarged ; 
it  contains  hynms  by  many  authors,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  hymn-books  in  the 
English  language.  He  edited  the  H^mnt  of 
Dr,  Watti^  and  the  Baptist  Annual  Regitter 
from  1790  to  1802. 

Bite  [liat.  rituti]  is  a  solemn  form  or 
prescribed  office  of  religion.  The  title  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Finyer  speaks  of  "Rites 
and  Ceremonies,"  the  distinction  between  the 
two  being  that  a  rite  is  an  act  of  prescribed 
worship  whether  including  ceremomes  or  not, 
while  a  ctremony  is  any  part  of  religious 
worship  which  prescribes  action,  position,  or 
the  assumption  of  any  particular  vestment. 

Bitaale. — ^The  name  given  to  the  book 
containing  the  liturgy  of  the  Boman  Church, 
which  is  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  It 
contains  the  services  for  baptism,  penancQ, 
marriage,  eto.  It  was  drawn  up  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  prevent  any  change  or 
alteration  in  the  ritual  of  the  services. 

&BL.-29* 


Bitnftlisia. — Strictly  speaking,  a  Ritual- 
ist is  one  who  studies  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  andent  rite)  of  the  Church,  like 
Bingham,  the  author  of  the  Ecdttiastieal 
Antiguititt,  But  the  name  of  Ritualism  is 
now  given  to  the  practical  developments  of 
the  High  Church  views  promulgated  in 
the  TraeUfor  the  21ii»i«f  [Tbactabianism],  and 
in  other  writings  of  Pusey  and  Keble.  lliose 
views  taught  that  the  Sacraments  were 
actual  means  of  conveying  grace,  that 
Baptism  conveys  Reoperation,  and  that 
in  the  Eucharist  Chnst  is  verily  and  in- 
deed present,  though  in  a  spiritual  manner. 
The  use  of  new  ritual  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  sprang  up  almost  suddenly 
about  the  year  1869,  was  the  assertion  of  these 
views  by  visible  symbolism.  No  new  doc- 
trine was  advanced,  but  the  doctrines  which 
had  hitherto  been  taught  to  the  ear  were  now 
sought  to  be  inculcated  through  the  eye. 

There  are,  however,  two  distinct  elements 
to  be  traced  in  the  Ritualistic  movement.  The 
one  is  the  a»thetic.  A  great  wave  of  antiquarian, 
artistic,  architectural  feeling  has  passed  over 
Europe.  Partly  this  was  a  reaction  against 
the  French  Revolution  ;  in  our  own  country  it 
was  against  the  Whiggism  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  revival  of 
Gothic  architecture,  strange  to  say,  was  largely 
owing  to  a  Quaker,  Rickman,  but  it  has  been 
strong  and  continuous.  Thousands  of  new 
churcmes  have  arisen  beautiful  of  form,  and  in 
which  music  has  been  cultivated  to  a  degree 
which  would  have  struck  our  forefathers, 
with  their  trombones  and  Tuto  and  Brady 
Psalms,  with  astonishment.  In  Presbyterian 
Scotland  the  change  has  been  no  less  wonder- 
fuL  Glasgow  Cathedral  is  filled  with  stained  . 
glass,  and  man^  churches  have  organs,  which 
once  were  considered  the  special  mark  of  the 
Beast.  The  other  element  is  the  sacerdotal 
doctrine.  The  adoption  of  special  vest- 
mento  marks  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
adopters  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments 
is  at  one  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so 
far  as  regards  real  efficacy  in  them,  and  a  special 
presence  of  Christ.  It  is  said  by  its  advo- 
cates, "  There  is  no  evil  in  approximating  to 
Rome  or  to  any  other  Christian  body ;  what- 
ever promotes  Unity  is  good  and  not  bad. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  those  who  held 
the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  but  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of 
educated  men.  We  will,  so  far  as  we  can, 
assert  our  points  of  union.  There  is  in  every 
religious  ceremonial  a  dramatic  element — ^the 
breSring  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  out  of 
the  wine  is  such;  therefore  we  do  right  to 
attach  importance  to  the  teaching  of  the  eye." 

Thus  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  our  genera- 
tion has  seen  the  introduction  into  public 
worship  of  practices,  some  of  which  have  not 
been  in  use  since  the  days  of  Eli»ibeth,  the 
alleged  ground  for  the  renewal  being  that  the 
Church  has  suffered  and  lost  ground  through 
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their  disuse.  These  practiceB,  known  as  the 
"  Six  Points,"  are  :--[l]  the  use  of  Coloured 
for  White]  Vestments;  [2]  Lights  on  the 
Lord's  Table;  [31  the  Mixed  ChaHce;  [4] 
Unleayened  BreiEid ;  [6]  the  Eastward  Posi- 
tion ;  [6]  Incense.  [Each  is  considered  in  its 
place.]  In  1867  Dean  Stanley  wrote  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Meview  advocating  the 
toleration  of  the  Ritualists.  **  Alien,"  he 
wrote,  "  as  many  of  their  tenets  are  to  the 
general  spirit  of  their  Church  and  nation, 
they  have  enough  in  common  with  the  com- 
posite aspect  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
and  the  double-sided  character  of  the  nation, 
to  give  them  a  standing-plaoe  in  the  eye  at 
once  of  law  and  of  charity.  It  must  also  be 
added  that  they  have  virtues  of  their  own 
which  supply  a  useful  counterpoise  to  the 
narrowness  or  perverseness  of  other  elements 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  movement  they  counted  amongst  their 
ranks  lofty  characters  and  noble  deeds  and 
persuasive  words,  which  the  English  Church 
will  not  willingly  let  die.  Amongst  them  are 
still  to  be  found  some  endowed  with  udent, 
self-denying  activity;  some  gifted  with  a 
refined  or  fiery  eloquence,  which  redeem  much 
that  we  condemn  in  their  theory  and  their 
position,  and  which  place  them  thus  £ftr  on  a 
level  with  the  equally  ardent  and  more  suc- 
cessful leaders  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  in 
former  times,  and  with  those  numerous  clergy 
in  our  own  time  who  need  no  stimulant  from 
party-spirit,  or  from  sectarian  zeal,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  unobtrusive  performance  of 
their  Master's  work.  And  we  must  remember 
that  these  High  Chureh  Dissenters  are  more 
amenable  to  £e  control  of  Englii^  law,  to  the 
softening  effects  of  social  and  Christian  inter- 
course, inside  the  National  Church,  than  if 
they  were  cast  out  from  it.  By  expelling  them 
from  it  we  should  not  divest  ourselves  of  our 
resjransibility  in  regard  to  them.  We  cannot 
bum  them,  as  in  the  days  of  Mary;  we 
cannot  hang  them,  as  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth ; 
we  cannot  banish  them,  as  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  or  Cromwell.  By  driving  them 
to  extremities  we  might  perpetuate  Sie  evil 
for  generations.  If  they  became  a  separate 
sect,  they  would  remain  like  other  Noncon- 
formists, with  the  additional  extravagance 
which  every  isolated  and  exasperated  sect  is 
sure  to  take  to  itself.  If  they  became  Roman 
Catholics,  they  and  those  who  are  guided  by 
them  would,  be  parted  from  the  national  in- 
terests and  national  sympathies  by  a  g^ilf 
which  it  might  take  centuries  to  close.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  position  within  the  Chureh,  the  fashion 
would  probably  pass  away  with  the  present 
generation,  and  their  children  and  grand- 
children would  be  the  staunch  Puritans  or 
Liberals  of  the  coming  age;  and  even  they 
themselves,  judging  by  the  changes  which 
come  over  individuals  and  parties,  would  im- 
perceptibly melt  away  into  the  adjacent  shades 


of  opinion,  by  which  they  are  inextrioiUy 
attached  to  the  diverse,  but  still  homogeoaoas, 
body  of  the  Established  Clergy." 

The  counsel  thus  given  was  not  folloved. 
Before  it  was  givexi,  attempts  had  been  made 
to  put  down  Ritualism.  An  attack  was  made 
on  some  coloured  altar-cloths  at  Koigbti- 
bridge,  and  the  judgment  in  favour  of  them 
incidentally  laid  much  stress  on  the  Ox5a- 
MBNTs  Rubric  [q.v.],  and,  in  cooaequeDce^ 
around  this  rubric  the  controversies  multiplied. 
The  resumption  of  the  vestments  was  avow- 
edly based  upon  the  ground  that  they  ware 
certainly  in  use  "in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  VI.,"  and  that  the  Rubric  therefore 
sanctions  them.  In  fact  the  Ritualists  steadily 
affirmed  that  they  were  only  reviving  whii 
that  Rubric  sanctioned.  Unhappily  the  con- 
troverstes  which  arose  were  carried  on  widi 
extreme  bitterness  and  even  insolence  of 
language ;  and  when,  in  place  of  the  toknttoD 
of  opinion  for  which  Stanley  pleaded,  b&k 
prosecutions  were  set  on  f oo^  both  partie 
were  fierce  in  their  animosities.  The  vazicrai 
judgments  that  were  given  were  conilictiiig : 
they  were  the  Knightsbridge,  in  18^7;  the 
Mackonodiie,  in  1868;  and  the  Purcfaaa,  in  1871. 
The  Ritualists,  acquiring  boldness  both  from 
the  conflicting  views  which  had  been  laid 
down,  and  also  from  the  success  which  they 
claimed  to  have  had  in  drawing  pec^  to  the 
churohes  and  in  influencing  large  maans  of 
the  population  for  good,  refused  to  be  boond 
by  die  judgments.  Their  opponents  poioted 
out  that  the  older  fathers  of  the  Tract  move- 
ment had  never  adopted  these  praqtioeB :  bol 
Dr.  Pusey  immediately  came  to  their  defence; 
and  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  bad 
always  understood  the  Ornaments  Babric  as 
did  the  Ritualists,  and  were  amscioiis  of 
themselves  disobeying  it,  but  that  theyfeH 
that  they  had  to  teach  the  faith  to  a  fbig^ 
generation,  and  therefore  they  left  it  for  thcr 
successors  to  revive.  Two  societifls  spnof 
up  :  the  English  Chureh  Union^  to  defend  and 
protect  the  Rubric  as  the  Ritualists  understoud 
it ;  and  the  Chureh  Assoeiatum,  to  maintain 
what  their  opponents  understood  as  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Church  of  England.  la 
anxiety  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  pn^ 
tice,  Arohbishop  Tait  brought  in  the  Poblic 
Worship  Regulation  Act  in  1874,  and  the 
Folkestone  Judgment  fq.  v.  ] ,  in  1 877,  decUied 
almost  entirely  against  fUtualism.  Tie  repa- 
diation  of  this  decision  by  the  whole  mais 
body  of  the  High  Church  party  led  to  a  fresh 
endeavour  of  Uie  Archbi^op  to  revise  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  [q.v.j.  A  B^port 
has  been  made,  but  has  never  been  naciiai^ 
by  Parliament.  Meanwlule  peace  hu  to  i 
great  extent  returned.  Archlnshop  Tait  him- 
self, in  at  least  a  dozen  cases,  prevented  pro- 
secutions  by  the  exercise  of  the  9eto  ^ch 
the  Act  gives,  and  his  example  has  bees 
almost  universnlly  followed  by  the  biahopa. 
It  is  felt  on  all  sides  that  the  evangeliati^ 
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of  the  people,  and  the  relief  of  misery,  are  of 
infinitdy  greater  moment  than  "qaeetions 
about  Testments  and  candlesticks,"  to  use  the 
late  Archbishop's  phrase,  and  that  any  sys- 
tem which  promotes  these  works  must  possess 
elements  of  good.  Mutual  forbearance  has 
dome  much  already,  and  will  do  more. 

Sobertaoiiy  Frederick  William,  a 
tunoos  English  preacher,  was  bom  in  London 
on  Feb.  8rd,  1816.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school  of  Beverley,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  he  remained  till  his  parents 
removed  to  Tours.  He  attended  a  French 
seminary  while  he  was  abroad,  and  returned 
to  England  with  his  father  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution  in  1830.  He  attended 
Edinbnrgh  Academy  for  a  year,  and  then  re- 
moved to  the  University.  In  1833  he  was 
articled  to  a  solicitor,  but  the  work  was  un- 
congenial to  him,  and  his  health  broke  down. 
It  was  then  arranged  that  he  should  enter  the 
army,  but  he  waited  in  vain  for  a  commission, 
and  finally,  in  1836,  entered  Brasenoee  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  order  to  study  for  the  Church. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  debates  at  the 
Union,  but  the  chief  influence  on  his  life  here 
was  tiiat  wrought  by  the  writings  of  Arnold 
and  Wordswoxih.  He  was  ordained  in  1840, 
and  was  appointed  curate  to  St.  Maurice  and 
St  Mary  Calendar  in  Winchester;  but  his 
health  broke  down  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad.  On  his 
return,  in  1842,  he  became  curate  of  Christ 
Church,  Cheltenham.  In  1846,  whilst  in  the 
Tyrol,  occurred  a  great  struggle  in  his  mind, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  his  views,  which 
had  previously  been  strongly  Evangelical, 
became  very  *'  Broad,**  as  it  is  popularly 
termed ;  and  he  manifested  a  peculiar  am- 
mosity  against  the  Evangelical  party  ever 
afterwards.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
resigned  his  appointment  at  Chdtenham, 
and  early  in  1849  went  to  St.  Ebb's,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  lust  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  tmdergraduates,  when  he 
removed  to  Trinity  Chapel,  Brip^hton.  Here 
he  continued  to  work  for  exactly  six  years, 
djring  on  the  anniversary  of  his  arrival  there, 
August  15th,  1853.  He  was  chiefly  noted  for 
his  sermons,  and  for  the  lectures  he  gave  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  men.  The  chief 
charm  of  these  lay  in  the  delicacy  and  strength 
of  thought,  poetic  beauty,  and  homely  lucidity 
of  speech.  He  was  at  one  time  of  his  life  grossly 
misunderstood  and  considered  as  unorthodox, 
owing  partly  to  his  rejection  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  propitiatory  view  of  the 
Atonement,  and  partly  to  his  constant  recog- 
nition of  "  the  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,**  a 
favourite  phrase  in  his  sermons ;  but  his  death 
greatly  widened  his  influence.  He  published 
none  of  his  sermons,  but  four  volumes  of  them 
were  prepared  from  reports  which  he  had 
written  after  they  had  been  preached,  or 
from  his  notes,  some  of  them  being  merely 


skeletons,  which  were  largely  amplifled  in 
actual  delivery.  These  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  were  followed  by  others,  in- 
cluding Note$  en  Gment  and  on  The  Fir$t 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthiana,  the  last  being  The 
Human  Raeey  and  other  Sermone^  published  in 
1881.  His  Life  and  Letters  have  also  been 
published,  written  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke. 

SobertsoiLy  Jambs  Craigib  [&.  1813, 
d.  1882],  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  wrote  several  works  on  that 
subject,  as  How  ehall  we  Conform  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England?  [1843],  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  Reformation  [1863- 
73],  Sketches  of  Church  History  [1855-78], 
Biography  of  Thomas  Beeket  [18591,  and 
Plain  Lectures  on  the  Growth  of  the  Papal  Power 
[1876].  His  Church  History  is  now  regarded 
as  the  standard  work  on  the  subjeci;. 

SobertsoiLy  William. — An  eminent  Scot- 
tish historian  and  controversialist  \h,  1721,  d, 
1793].  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but 
he  was  a  volunteer  in  the  *45;  four  years 
after,  he  received  his  licence  to  preach,  and 
became  minister  of  the  Old  Gi«yfriara  in 
Edinburgh  in  1758.  Next  year  he  published 
his  history  of  Scotland,  m  1769  that  of 
Charles  V.,  and  in  1777,  of  America.  He  was 
made  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains  in  1761, 
and  Principal  of  the  University  in  1762.  In 
1751  he  appeared  on  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  soon  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the 
*'  Moderates  **  in  the  great  Patronage  Contro- 
versy which  was  then  going  on  [Sbcbssion- 
isTBj,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  retired  into  private  life  in  1780,  living  in  a 
country  house  thenceforward  till  his  death. 
He  proved  how  faithful  he  remained  to  his 
moaerate  principles,  by  pleading  in  the  year 
of  his  retirement  for  relaxation  of  the  penal 
statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  For 
this  he  incurred  great  odium,  and  his  house 
was  attacked  by  the  mob. 

Another  curious  controversy  in  which  he  was 
engaged  arose  out  of  Home*s  once  famous 
tragedy  of  Douglas.  Home  was  a  minister, 
and  a  great  outcry  was  made  both  against 
him  and  against  some  of  the  ministers  who 
went  to  see  the  play  performed  in  Edinburgh. 
So  fierce  was  the  storm  that  Home  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge.  Carlyle,  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  ministers,  was  suspended  by  his 
Presbytery,  and  appealed  to  the  Synod,  which 
reversed  the  suspension ;  but  by  a  majority  of 
three  carried  a  sentence  of  "  admooition." 
From  the  Synod  the  case  was  carried  to 
the  Assembly,  when  Robertson  stood  forth 
as  Carlyle*s  defender  and  the  advocate  of 
liberty,  and  the  judgment  of  the  S3mod 
was  confirmed  by  117  to  39.  During  the 
sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  acting  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  busi- 
ness had  to  be  arranged  so  that  unimportant 
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matters  should  be  taken  on  her  days,  as 
the  younger  clergy  all  went  to  see  her. 
Robertson  -was  much  admired  as  a  preacher 
in  his  day,  but  is  better  remembered  now 
as  the  historian,  the  liberal  theologian, 
and  the  friend  of  Hume.  His  historiee  have 
been  superseded,  owing  to  the  immense  stores 
of  knowledge  which  have  been  opened  since 
his  time,  but  his  dignity,  learning,  and  grasp 
of  his  subject  merit  the  highest  praise. 

RolrinBon,  Edwabd,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Biblical  scholar  and  explorer  of  the  Hol^ 
Land  [b.  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  April 
10th,  1794 ;  d,  at  New  York,  Jan.  27th, 
1863].  He  first  studied  law ;  then  in  1821 
entered  a  theological  seminary.  In  1826  he 
came  to  Europe,  studied  at  GK>ttmgen,  Berlin, 
and  Halle,  and  returned  in  1830  to  his  native 
country ;  became  Biblical  Professor,  and  pub- 
lished several  works  elucidating  sacied  history 
and  Hteratura  His  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
and  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  are  much  used 
by  students.  Ho  was  obliged  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship in  1833  on  account  of  ill-health, 
after  which  he  published  a  new  edition  of 
Newcome's  Harmony  of  the  Ooapeh,,  and  in 
1837  made  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  exploration, 
returning  to  Berlin  in  1838.  He  spent  two 
years  in  writing  Biblical  Reeearches  in  Pales- 
tine ^  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Fstrnea,  which 
appeared  in  several  editions,  and  permanently 
established  his  reputation  as  a  Biblical 
scholar.  After  the  publication  of  this  work, 
he  again  took  up  his  professorship  at  Andover, 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1851  he 
made  another  visit  to  Palestine,  and  again  to 
Europe  in  1862.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  Robinson  assisted  Professor  Stuart 
in  editing  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  wrote  a 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Robinsoxi,  John  \b.  1576,  d,  1625].^The 
minister  of  the  Independent  Church  in 
Holland  from  which  departed  the  earliest 
settlers  of  New  England.  He  was  a  native 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at  Benet's 
(Corpus  Christi^  College,  Cambridge — a  college 
then  much  inchned  to  Puritanism.  He  gained 
a  Fellowship  after  taking  his  degree,  and  was 
ordained  to  a  charge  in  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich; but  his  Puritan  convictions  deepening, 
he  left  the  Church  in  1604,  and  became  pastor 
of  a  small  Independent  congregation.  To 
0njoy  the  religious  liberty  then  only  to  be 
found  in  the  D  utch  Republic,  these  endeavoured 
to  leave  England  in  1607  for  Holland,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  authorities.  Another 
attempt,  in  1608,  was,  however,  successful, 
and  they  reached  Amsterdam  and  afterwards 
Leyden.  How  a  little  band  from  this  settle- 
ment started,  in  1620,  for  America,  is  told  in  the 
article  upon  the  Pilobim  Fathers,  Robinson 
remaining  behind  with  the  intention  of  follow, 
ing  with  the  rest  when  the  way  should  be 
cleared ;  but  this  intention  was  frustrated  by  his 


death  in  1625.  RobinaoiL  was  a  man  of  gieil 
inteUigenoe  and  candour,  and,  thoo^  a  stnct 
Puritan  and  thorough  Independent,  was  Hbeial 
and  tolerant,  and  on  various  occasMms  after  his 
seoessionoommunicated  with  the  E^iaoopahaas. 
He  published  A  I>efniee  of  the  Brmeniutt : 
Justijieation  of  the  Separmtiom  fr^m  the  €h»tk 
of  England;  Peoples  Plea  for  the  Exernse  sf 
Prophesying  [1618J;  Essofs^  Moral  amd  Dteine 
[1618].  One  passage  uttered  by  John  fiobin. 
son  has  become  historical,  and  has  be«o 
quoted  times  without  number  by  men  ol 
widely  different  schools  of  thought.  It  wis  is 
his  memorable  address  to  the  emigrants  at  tbr 
close  of  their  last  solemn  religions  serviee,  <c 
the  eve  of  their  departure  for  the  New  WorR 
He  said,  **  If  Qod  reveal  anything  to  yoa  by 
any  other  instrument  of  His,  be  as  leady  to 
receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  anj 
truth  by  my  minisby ;  for  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded— I  am  very  confident — that  the  Loni 
has  more  truth  yet  to  break  ioith  out  oi  Bk 
Holy  Word.  For  my  part  I  oannoi  soffieientlT 
bewail  the  condition  of  the  ReformedCknrchM, 
who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  wiil 
go  at  present  no  further  than  the  instzioBe&ta 
of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans  csiuvA 
be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  mw : 
whatever  part  of  His  will  our  good  God  has 
revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  tius 
embrace  it.  And  the  Calvinista,  you  see,  stick 
fast  where  they-were  left  by  that  great  min  of 
Qodf  who  yet  saw  not  all  things." 

Robinson,  Robbkt,  an  eminent  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  in 
Jan.,  1735.  He  attended  a  grammar  school 
till  1 749,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  hair- 
dresser. He  rose  earl^  to  continue  his  studies, 
and  his  master,  noticmg  his  gifts,  canoelM 
his  indentures  before  tiie  time.  Robioson 
first  belonged  to  the  Calrinistic  Methodists 
but  left  the  society,  and  in  1759  he  became 
a  Baptist  minister  to  a  congregation  oear 
Cambridge.  His  sermons  were  very  pocRilar. 
and  it  became  the  fashion  for  nndergradnitas 
to  attend  his  services.  He  died  while  on  a 
visit  to  Dr.  Priestley,  at  Birmingham,  in 
1 790.  His  chief  work  was  a  Htstory  of  Bf* 
ism^  published  after  his  death.  He  abo  «Tot<> 
Ecclesiastical  Researches,  translated  Saniin** 
sermons,  and  published  some  of  his  owb. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  popular  hymo^ 

Soch,  St.,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
Languedoc,  was  bom  at  Montpellier  it  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  His  mother. 
Liberia,  is  said  to  have  found  the  mark  of  a 
small  rod  cross  on  his  brea;rt  when  he  vu  a 
child,  and  arguing  from  that  that  his  life  wa» 
to  be  one  of  sanctity,  she  took  the  greatest  piio 
that  his  education  should  be  fitting  to  bk^ 
a  life.  When  he  was  about  twenty  hi» 
parents  died,  and  he  found  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  rich  and  beautiful  estate.  By  th^ 
laws  of  France  he  could  not  givs  np  hl< 
rights  entirely,  as  he  wished  to  do,  so  he  handed 
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over  the  management  of  it  to  an  uncle,  and 
wet  out  as  a  pilgrim,  begging  hia  way  to 
Rome.  Passing  through  the  town  of  Aqna- 
pendente,  in  Tuscany,  he  found  that  the 
plague  was  raging  fiercely,  and  immediately 
offered  his  aerrioes  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Hospital.  When  the  town  was  free  ol  the 
peatilenoe  he  moved  to  another  town  which 
was  afflicted  in  the  same  manner,  and  devoted 
himself  to  nursing  and  caring  for  the  vic- 
tims— ^to  all  appearance  almost  miraculously 
free  from  risk  of  infection.  He  spent 
three  years  at  Bome,  and  then  journeyed 
through  Lomhardy.  At  Piacenza  he  was  him- 
self at  length  stricken  with  the  plague,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  self-denying  care  of  others,  he 
was  left  entirely  alone,  and  even  told  with 
great  sternness  that  he  must  leave  the  town, 
though  almost  unable  to  move.  He  got  as  far 
as  a  poor  hut  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  and 
there  took  shelter.  Here  he  was  found  by  a 
charitable  nobleman  named  Grothard,  who,  in 
itpite  of  the  deadly  and  infectious  disease  from 
which  he  was  suffering,  nursed  him  most 
tenderly.  When  Roch  got  well  he  persuaded 
liothard  to  give  up  the  world  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  religious  life.  He  then  returned 
to  France,  and  died  there  Aug.  17th,  1327. 
He  was  buried  in  his  native  town;  but  in 
1485  his  body  was  removed  to  Venice,  where, 
in  consequence  pf  the  great  veneration  in 
which  his  name  was  held,  a  largo  church 
w;is  built  for  the  reception  of  his  refics. 

SodlMrtary  Bishopric  of.  —  This  Bee 
was  established  by  King  Ethelbert  and  St. 
Augustine,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  year  604,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
re*efltablishment  of  that  of  London.  The 
Bi.^hops  of  Rochester  seem  originally  to  have 
o«>cupied  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Suffragans  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, with  a  small  fixed  diocese  also  assigned 
to  them,  somewhat  irregularly  distributed  in 
the  west  of  Kent.  In  1840  a  great  change 
was  made  in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  counties  of  Hert- 
ford and  Essex,  with  some  small  exceptions 
in  the  latter  case,  were  formed  into  a  new 
IMocese  of  Rochester,  only  the  district  arotmd 
the  cathedral  city  being  retained  for  it  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  B^  still  more  recent  legisla- 
tion, the  two  counties  north  of  the  Thames 
were  formed  into  the  Diocese  of  St.  Albans, 
and  a  new  Diocese  of  Rochester  was  again 
constituted,  which  embraced  the  district 
around  the  cathedral  city,  together  with  the 
eaftem  or  Metropolitan  portion  of  the  cotmty 
of  SorreTi  which  was  taken  from  the  Diocese 
of  W^incmester.  It  has  thus  become  a  populous 
Metropolitan  diocese,  extending  along  the 
Thames  from  Woolwich  to  Kingston,  and 
reaching  southward  to  the  border  of  Sussex, 
and  containing  also  detached  portions  at 
the  mouth  of  tiie  Thames  and  the  Medway 
from  Rochester  to  Gravesend. 


The  endowment  of  the  See  of  Rochester 
amounts  to  £3,000  a-year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rochester  &x>m  the  foundation  of  the  See  to 
the  present  time: — 


Aooession. 

Accession. 

Jastiui  . 

604 

Thomas  Brinton  . 

1873 

Romanns 

624 

William    Bottles- 

Panlinus       .       . 

638 

hftTi        • 

1388 

Ithamar 

644 

John  Bottleaham 

1400 

Damian 

655 

Kiohard  Toung    . 

1404 

Pntta    . 

66B 

John  Kemp  . 

1419 

QoiohehD      .       . 
Oermimd 

676 

John  Langdon 

1422 

678 

1435 

TobiM  .        .       . 

603 

William  Wells     . 

1437 

Eodolf  .       .       . 

727 

John  Lowe  . 

14a 

Dunno  . 

741 

Thomas    Bother- 

EarduU         .       . 

747 

ham        .       . 

1468 

Diom    . 
Weremond   . 

C.776 

John  Aloock 

1472 

C.785 

John  BnsaeU 

1476 

Beommod    . 

C.808 

Edmund  Andley  . 

1480 

Tataoth 

844 

Thomas  Savage    . 

1468 

Biohard  Fits- 

Weremond  . 

C.860 

James     .       . 

1407 

Cuthwulf     . 

e.868 

John  Fisher. 

1504 

Swithulf       .        . 

e.880 

John  Hilsey . 

1535 

Ceohnnnd    . 

C.004 

Nicolas  Heath     . 

1510 

Kynforth      . 
Bairhio 

e.926 
e.034 

Henry  Holbeach  . 
Nicolas  Bidley     . 

1544 

1547 

Elf  Stan . 

e.964 

John  Poynet 

1550 

Godwin.        .       . 

905 

John  Soory  . 

1551 

Godwin. 

Hanrioe  GriiBn    . 

1554 

Siward  .       .        . 

1068 

Edmund  Gheast  . 

1566 

Amostns 

1076 

Edmund  Freke   . 

1572 

Gundolf 

1076 

John  Piers  . 

1576 

Ralph  d'EsoQies  . 

1108 

John  Toung 

1578 

Emnlf  .       .       . 

1115 

William  Barlow  . 

1605 

John 

1125 

Biohard  NeUe      . 

1608 

John    (Abbot   of 

John   Buckeridge 

1611 

Saye)      .       . 

1137 

Walter  Curie 

1628 

Aaoehn. 

1148 

John  Bowie . 

leso 

Walter  .       .       . 

1148 

John  Warner 

1638 

Waleran 

1182 

John  Dolben 

1666 

Gilbert  Glanville. 

1185 

Francis  Turner   . 

1683 

Benedict  deSanse- 

1684 

tan 

1215 

Francis  Atterbuxy 

1713 

Henry  Sandford  . 

1227 

Samuel  Bradford 

1723 

Bichard  Wendover 

1238 

Joseph   Wilcookfl 

1731 

Laurenoe  de    St 

Zachary  Pearoe    . 
John  Thomas 

1756 

Martin   . 

1251 

1774 

Walter  deMerton 

1274 

Samuel  Horsley  . 

1703 

John  Bzadfleld     . 

1278 

Thomas  Dampier 

1802 

Thomas       Ingle- 

Walker  King 

1809 

thorpe    . 

1283 

Hugh  Percy . 

1827 

Thomas  of  Wold- 

George  Murray    . 

1827 

ham        .       . 

1202 

Joseph       Cotton 
_  digram  ^      . 

Haymo  de  Hytha 

1319 

1860 

John  Sheupey      . 
William     Wittle- 

1353 

Thomas         Legh 

Claughton 

1867 

eey  . 

1362 

Anthony    Wilson 

Thomas  Trilleck . 

1364 

Thorold. 

1877 

Bede  says  that  a  cathedral  was  huilt  by 
King  Ethelbert  at  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric  in  a.d.  604,  and  dedicated  in  the 
name  of  St.  Andrew.  Of  this  cathedral  there 
is  no  further  notice  until  the  Conquest,  when 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  in  ruins.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishops  Gundulf ,  Emulf ,  and  John 
of  Canterbury,  between  1077  and  1130  (when 
it  became  the  church  of  a  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery), and  was  consecrated  four  days  after 
the  consecration  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  on 
Ascension  Day,  May  11th,  1130,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Henry  I.  imd  most  of  the  Bishops 
of  England. 

In  1137  and  1139  great  fires  occurred  in 
the  cathedral,  which  necessitated  a  partial 
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rebuilding.  A  new  choir  was  constructed 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  church 
was  so  much  renewed  that  it  was  reconse- 
crated in  1240.  In  the  next  century  much 
destruction  occurred  during  the  siege  of  Ro- 
chester by  Simon  de  Monti^ort,  whose  troops 
turned  the  nave  into  a  stable;  but  it  was 
fully  restored  by  Bishop  Haymo  de  Hythe  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  central  tower  was  erected,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1749.  Between  1871 
and  the  present  time  very  effective  works  of 
restoration  have  been  going  on,  which  have 
substantially  secured  the  fabric  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  cathedral  from 
the  west  end  is  that  of  a  Norman  church 
passing  into  Early  English,  with  Early  Eng- 
lish transept  and  choir,  and  many  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  additions.  It  is  rich  in 
tombs,  including  that  of  Bishop  Walter  de 
Morton,  etc.  etc.,  and  the  pavement  was  once 
full  of  brasses,  destroyed  during  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Puritans. 

The  cathedral  foundation  consists  of  a  dean, 
four  canons,  three  archdeacons,  twenty-four 
honorary  canons,  and  three  minor  canons. 

Soohet. — A  short  surplice  of  lawn,  with 
sleeves,  worn  by  bishops  under  the  chimere. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  worn  before 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  at  a  later  time  it 
was  customary  tot  a  oishop  always  to  wear 
his  rochet  in  public  The  sleeves  were  at 
first  tighter  than  those  now  worn.  In  modem 
times  it  has  become  usual  to  have  the  sleeves 
attached  to  the  chimere,  or  black  satin  robe, 
instead  of  to  the  rochet,  to  which  they  properly 
belong. 

Book,  Danibl  [b,  1799,  d.  1871].— A 
Roman  Catholic,  who  was  educated  in  the 
English  College  at  Rome ;  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1829,  Psistor  at  Buckland  in 
1840,  and  Canon  of  Southwark  in  1852.  He 
wrote  Hi^ringiaj  or  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
Expounded^  Did  the  Early  Church  in  England 
Acknowledge  the  PopeU  Supremacy?  and  The 
Church  of  Our  Fathers, 

Rogation  Bays  [from  Latin  rogare,  '<to 
ask  or  beseech"]. — ^The  name  ^vento  the  three 
days  which  precede  Ascension  Day,  which 
have  been  set  aside  in  the  Church  as  days 
of  fasting  and  supplication  for  GK>d*B  special 
blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  have  public  processions 
on  these  days,  while  litanies  were  sung,  rogatio 
in  Latin  being  equivalent  to  the  Greek  word 
Utaneia.  This  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  in  450,  when  the 
city  was  greatly  injured  by  earthquakes ;  it 
became  an  annual  observance  in  the  diocese, 
and  other  bt^ops  followed  his  example.  The 
keeping  of  the  Rogation  Days  was  enjoined  by 
the  Council  of  Orleans  in  51 1,  and  in  England 


at  that  of  doveshoo,  in  747.  They  woe  not 
received  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  Leo  III. 
[795].  There  were  services  for  them  in  the 
old  missals.  In  the  Roman  Ghmrch  the 
Litany  of  the  Saints  is  orderod  to  he  recited, 
which  is  called  the  Lesser  litan v  to  diatingQiA 
it  from  that  chanted  on  St.'  KaiVs  Iky. 
There  is  no  office  or  even  ooUeot  in  the 
English  Prayer  Book  for  these  day*,  bat 
among  the  homilies  there  is  a  special  one  for 
the  Rogation  Days.  Mymmt  Aneimt  amd 
Modem  provides  two  special  hymns  and  s 
metrical  litany  for  use  at  this  seaaoiL 

Bogation  Sunday.— The  fifth  SumUj 
after  Easter,  so  called  from  the  three  days 
which  follow. 

Bogers,  Heitilt  [&.  1806,  d.  1877].— An 
Independent  minister,  who  was  ProfesBor  of 
English  Languageand  literature  at  tJni«'enitT 
College,  London  [18391 ;  Professor  of  PhiL/- 
Bophy  at  the  Inoepoodent  College  at  Binn- 
ingham ;  and  in  1858  became  rnndpsl  of 
Manchester  Independent  College.  He  wrote 
the  Eclipee  of  Faith,  Lives  rf  Jokm  Swt^ 
Jonathan  Edwards,  mid  Thomas  F^Uer,  tnd 
The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  JSihle  Inferred 
/rofM /tM//!  and  many  articles  and  essays^  H^ 
was  strongly  Anti-lWtarian,  and  also  Anti- 
Rationalistic,  the  Eelipseof  Faith  Aommgscuit 
courtesy  to  any  of  the  Neologian  theories.  The 
immediate  cause  of  its  being  written  was  th^ 
publication,  by  one  who  had  been  a  defgynasa, 
of  a  sceptical  volume  called  the  Xemeeisef  Feitk. 


BogerSy  John,  a  Protestant  maitjr,  vis 
bom  at  Birmingham  about  1500,  edaoated  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  in  153$  becvsc 
pastor  in  Antwerp.  Here  he  became  acquaint 
with  Tyndall  and  Coverdale,  and  joined  tlK 
Reformed  Church.  He  afterwards  isaned  s 
translation  of  the  Bible  known  as  ICattheT*^ 
Bible.  [Bible.]  He  removed  from  Antverp 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  remained  till  tikt 
accession  of  Edward  VI.,  when  he  retained  to 
England,  and  soon  after  received  a  probend  of 
St.  Paul's.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Miry 
he  strongly  denounced  Romanism,  on  which 
he  was  seised,  and,  having  suffered  soor 
months'  imprisonment,  was  bomed  at  Smith- 
field,  Feb.  4th,  1555. 

BoUook,  Robert,  the  first  PrindpsI  of 
the  Edinburgh  TJniveraity,  was  boni  netr 
Stirling  in  1555.  He  was  educated  thoe, 
and  in  1574  joined  the  College  of  St.  SshM, 
in  St.  Andrews,  where  he  became  very  in- 
timate with  Dr.  Andrew  Melville.  In  l&So 
Lawson  founded  Edinburgh  University,  and 
RoUock  was  called  upon  to  act  as  RegsDt  In 
1586  he  was  appointed  Principal,  and  ii  the 
next  year  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  1597  he 
acted  as  Moderator  in  the  General  Aanmbly 
at  Dundee.    He  died  in  1598,  at  Edinboigh. 

Rollock*s  chief  theological  woris  an  (k 
Efeetual  Calling,  On  God's  Coftnant  andsulht 
Sacraments,  On  Ftovidence,  Exeemmmiettim, 
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and  JuMtiJIcmtioH.  He  alflo  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  BpUtle  to  the  Romana,  on  select 
PaalmB,  Daniel,  St  John's  Gospel,  Ei^esians, 
OalatiaDfl,  ColossianB,  Thessaloniana,  and 
Hebrews. 

Somaimep  William,  a  celebrated  Evan- 
gelical preacher,  the  son  of  a  poor  Alder- 
man, a  refugee,  and  one  of  the  victims  of  Uie 
£di<st  of  Nantes,  was  bom  at  Hartlepool,  Sept. 
26th,  1714.     He  was  educated  pnmanly  at 
>  school  founded  by  Bernard  Gilpm,  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  North  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary.     Later  on  he  entered  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  there. 
He  waa  naturally  slovenly  in  his  dress,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  gentleman  seeing  him  pass  him 
in  the  quadrangle  one  day,  asked,  **  Who  is 
that  slovenly  fellow  P"    His  friend  replied, 
'^That   slovenly  fellow  is  one  of  the  first 
geniuses  of  the  university,  and  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  literature 
in  the  present  age."    .  Bomaine  at  first  as- 
aodated  with  a  party  in  the  university  who 
opposed  Newton's  generally  received  philo- 
sophy, and  studied  the  writings  of  Moses 
assiduoualy,  professing  to  find   in    them  a 
complete  svstem  of  philosophical  as  well  as 
Evangelical  truth.    He  entered  the  Church 
when  twenty-three  years   of  age,   and  hia 
first  curacy  was  at  Hereford.      After  some 
years  spent  in   different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  he  made   no  small  stir  by  his 
eloquent  sermons,  he    determined  to  come 
to  London,  where,  it  is  said,  he  hoped  to  at- 
tract more  notice.    He  was  doomed  to  dis- 
^Knntment,   however,   and  found    himself 
neglected,  unnoticed,  and  without  a  churdi. 
He  at  last  was  actually  on  his  way  to  tiie 
ship,   intending  to  leave  England,  when  a 
gentleman  was  so  struck  by  the  likeness  to 
his  lather,  whom  he  had  known  well  some 
years  before,  that  he  asked  him  if  his  name 
were  **  Bomaine."    This  question  led  to  the 
full  history  of  his  present  distress,  and  his 
father's  old  friend  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
his  intention  of  leaving  England.     Eventu- 
ally this  same  friend,  who  had  come  across 
his  path  in  such  a  strangely  opp>ortune  way, 
was  the  means  of  securing  him  the  lecture- 
ship of  St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  which  he 
held  for  many  years;  and  later  on,  when 
his  views  had  become  thoroughly  Evangelical, 
and  his  preaching  had  been  marked  with  the 
greatest  success,  he  was  also  appointed  Lec- 
turer at  St.  Dunstan's.    On  being  dismissed 
by  the  Bector  of  St.  George's,  who  disliked 
seeing  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  him 
prea<£,    Bomaine   was    hospitably    treated 
by  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  allowed  him  to 
preach  to  rich  and  poor  in  her  own  house. 
When  prevented  by  the  Bector  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's  from  entering  the  church  to  preach  at 
the    usual    hours    to    the    immense  crowds 
who  always  assembled  regularly  to  hear  him, 
it  so  happened  that  Dr.  Temc^  the  Bishop 


of  London,  was  one  day  passing  by  the  church, 
and  hearing  the  cause  of  such  a  scene  in 
the  streets,  he  ordered  that  Bomaine  should 
be  allowed  by  the  Bector  to  preach  at  the 
ordinary  hour,  and  that  the  doors  of  the 
church  should  be  opened  also  earlier,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  crushing  and  crowding.  This 
interference  of  the  Bishop  on  his  behalf  put 
an  end  to  the  system  of  opposition  wludh 
he  had  so  meekly  and  patienUy  endured  so 
long.  His  style  in  preaching  was  simple, 
plam,  eloquent,  and  marked  by  a  touching 
earnestness.  In  1767  he  obtained  a  preacher- 
ship  at  St  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smith- 
field,  and  in  1776  was  chosen  by  the  parishioners 
Bector  of  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe  and  St.  Anne, 
Blackfriars — an  oflSce  he  held  till  his  death. 
His  habit  of  living  was  simple  and  reg^ular 
in  the  extreme,  which  tended  to  give  him 
such  a  long  and  healthy  life.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty -one,  on  July  26th,  1796. 

SoBiOt  Chubch  of. — The  very  extent 
and  influence  of  this  vast  Church,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  historical  parent  of  all 
Western  communions — as  much  so  of  these 
who  most  dissent  from  it  as  of  the  others — 
have  made  it  necessary  to  treat  various 
branches  of  the  subject  so  extensively  else- 
where under  various  headings,  that  less  is 
needed  in  this  place  than  has  been  devoted  to 
other  denominations  of  far  less  importance. 
The  foundation  of  this  Church  is  uncertain, 
but  we  know  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans  he  had  not  yet  visited 
Bome,  though  he  did  so  afterwards.  St.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop,  and 
tradition  says  that  he  was  martyred  there. 
The  mighty  importance  of  the  City  of  Bome 
naturally  gave  its  bishop  a  great  position,  but 
the  fact  tluit  it  became  for  a  while  the  arbiter 
and  ruler  of  all  Christendom  is  the  most 
remarkable  fact  iu  the  history  of  Christianity. 
The  causes  of  the  great  silent  change  wUl 
be  found  under  the  heading  Papal  Powsr, 
Growth  of  ;  and  the  list  of  Bishops,  under 
Popes  ;  and  the  emancipation  of  a  large  part 
of  Christendom,  under  Bsformation.  The 
controversy  between  Bome  and  Protestantism 
involves  two  main  questions.      In  the  first 

flaoe,  Protestants  deny  the  authority  of  the 
'ope  over  them  at  all ;  and  secondly,  a  large 
portion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Boman  Church 
IS  rejected  as  being  a  corruption  of  Apostolic 
Christianity.  The  Boman  Church  recognises 
seven  Sacraments,  viz.  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  Penance,  JSxtreme  Unc- 
tion, Holy  Orders,  Matrimony.  One  of  the 
chief  chanicteristics  of  this  religien  is  that  of 
invoking  help  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints. 
In  defence,  Boman  CathoUcs  say  that  they  do 
no  more  than  ask  the  prayers  of  those  who, 
from  their  perfected  state,  must  be  more 
worthy  to  offer  them  than  they ;  but  in  most 
books  of  devotion  the  prayers  addressed  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  are  such  as 
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Protestanta  consider  it  sinful  to  offer  to  any 
but  Qod.  The  publio  service  is  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  has  caused  their  oppo- 
nents to  say  that  they  wish  to  keep  the 
laity  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  are  aoing. 
[Latin,  Sbbvicb  in.]  With  regard  to  all 
matters  relating  to  laith,  Roman  CSatholics 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  what 
is  of  doctrine  and  what  of  discipline.  Doc- 
trine is  what  was  taught  by  Chnst  and  His 
Apostles ;  discipline,  (Ufferent  rules  laid  down 
by  the  yarioos  Councils  of  the  Church,  and 
liable  to  change  at  any  time.  Since  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870,  when  Pius  IX.  put 
forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  the  utterances  of  the  Pontiff  have  been 
taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Church.  There  are  various 
religious  Orders  both  for  men  and  women, 
who  all  are  obliged  to  take  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Their 
work  consists  in  superintending  charitable 
institutions,  such  as  asylums,  orpnanages,  and 
hospitals,  and  some  of  the  Orders  have  large 
schools  attached  to  them.  The  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  all  over  the  world  is  about 
220,000,000,  those  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
last  census  being  6,000,000.  In  England 
there  is  one  Archbishop  (Westminster)  and 
sixteen  Bishops;  in  Scotland,  two  Arch- 
bishops (Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews)  and  four 
Bishops;  in  Ireland  there  are  four  Arch- 
bishops and  twenty-three  Bishops.  The  pe- 
culiar doctrines,  practices,  and  terms  of  the 
Roman  Church  will  all  be  found  under  their 
proper  headings. 

Somnaldf  St.,  the  son  of  a  nobleman 
of  Ravenna,  was  bom  in  956.  He  spent  his 
youth  in  a  vain  and  frivolous  way ;  but  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  his  father, 
Sergius,  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  one  of 
his  neighbours,  which  ended  in  a  duel  and 
the  death  of  Sergius's  adversary.  Romuald, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  witness  the  duel, 
was  filled  with  such  horror  and  remorse 
at  his  unwilling  share  in  it,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced it  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  his 
retirement  from  the  world.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years,  spent  in  a  most  severe  and 
austere  manner,  Romuald  decided  to  put  him- 
self for  a  time  under  the  tuition  of  Marinus, 
a  hermit  who  lived  near  Venice — Peter 
Urseoli,  famed  all  over  Italy  for  his  learning 
and  piety.  While  with  him  he  brought  to 
repentance  the  reigning  Doge  of  Venice,  who 
had  been  g^uilty  of  several  crimes  in  order  to 

St  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
eanwhile,*  Sergius,  Romuald's  father,  had 
also  entered  a  monastery.  He  did  not  find 
the  quiet,  regular  life  agreeable  to  his  taste, 
however,  ana  the  news  came  to  his  son  that 
he  intended  returning  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  Romuald  immediately  determined  to 
go  to  Ravenna,  in  the  hope  of  dissuading  his 
nither  from  what  he  considered  such  a  fatal 


step.  His  father  listened  to  all  the  argoBents 
Romuald  brought  forward  in  favoor  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  at  length  promind  to  stay 
where  he  was  till  his  death.  About  diis  tine 
the  monks  of  Classis  were  without  an  abbot, 
and  Otbo  III.  was  petitioned  to  naminati* 
Romuald.  He  had  not  been  there  long  before 
he  saw  signs  of  dissatis&ctioD  and  mutiny  in 
the  community.  Under  theae  circumstuifiei, 
he  resolved  to  resign,  and  went  toTivofi,iHuch 
town  the  Emperor  was  then  beeiegiog,  in 
order  to  inform  him  of  his  design.  On  his^ 
arrival  there  he  found  that  the  town  had  just 
surrendered.  The  Governor,  Greeoentins, 
took  shelter  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angdo  at 
Rome,  Otho  feeling  it  hopeless  to  get  him 
into  his  power  by  force,  llie  Emperor  then- 
ion  despatched  a  messenger,  Tham,  with  a 
promise,  bound  by  an  oath,  that  if  Oenentius 
would  leave  the  castle  his  life  should  be  spared. 
In  sjBte  of  the  solemnity  of  the  promises,  Otho 
no  sooner  saw  the  man  in  his  power  tiian  be 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Romoald  de- 
clared that  such  a  crime  necessitated  a  paUic 
penance,  and  accordingly  the  Emperor  per- 
formed barefoot  a  pilgrimage  from  Rome  to 
Mount  Garganus.  Romuald  founded  sevenl 
monasteries,  but  the  only  one  that  became 
famous  was  that  of  Gamaldoli,  about  tfaiitj- 
six  miles  from  Florence ;  it  adopted  toa  gnat 
extent  the  Benedictine  rules,  but  altered  them 
in  some  particulars,  so  that  we  find  the 
members  snoken  of  in  some  books  as  a 
separate  Order.  St.  Romuald  died  June  1 9th, 
1027,  at  the  Monastery  of  Val-de-Castro;  but 
Feb.  7th,  the  day  of  his  translatioo,  was 
ordered  by  Clement  VIIL  to  be  kept  in  his 
honour. 

Songe,  JoHANNBS  [b.  at  Birchobwalde,  in 
Silesia,  Oct.  16th,  1813]  was  the  founder 
of  the  "German  Catholic  movement," a  for- 
midable sepazation  which  took  place  from  the 
Roman  Church.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Breslau,  and  after  spending  a 
year  as  a  volunteer  in  a  rifle  battaHoo.  wu 
ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  1841  became  Pastor  of  Qfvtt- 
kau,  in  the  county  of  Keisse,  Saxony.  He 
was  suspended  in  consequence  of  an  article 
which  he  published  in  the  Siek$i9eJk€  VmUrimdt- 
bUUU  in  1842,  called  *'  Rome  and  the  (^apter 
of  BresUu,**  in  which  he  criticised  severely  the 
conduct  of  the  extreme  Romanists  with  r^^^ 
to  an  ecclesiastical  appointment.  In  1S44 
Amoldi,  Bishop  of  Treves,  published  aa  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  the  ''Hohr 
Coat"  would  be  exhibited  for  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  during  which  an  indulgence  wotdd 
be  granted  to  all  who  aune  to  see  it  and 
paid  for  its  preservation.  [Tuvxs,  Holt 
Coat  of.]  Much  indignation  was  ezpreaed 
among  t&e  Protestants  and  among  the  k« 
bigoted  Romanists,  and  Roogs  publisbed 
his  Ltiter  from  a  CaikotU  Jtitgi  U  B%Atf 
AmoUUf    dEanouncing    the    eTpomtion,  sad 
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chaUengmg  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  which 
the  Bishop  had  caused  to  be  published  con- 
cerning the  relic.  The  article  was  responded 
to  in  all  quarters  with  tokens  of  sympathy, 
and  a  ^^reat  stir  was  made  among  all  religious 
denominationB  in  Germany.  Bonge  was  ex- 
cofnununioated  by  the  Chapter  of  Breslau  ia 
Dec,  1844 ;  andia  January,  1846,  the  German 
Catholic  Church  was  founded,  with  Bonge  at  its 
head  aa  pastor.  Another  congregation,  which 
had  been  formed  at  Schneidemiihl,  in  Posen, 
.  a  short  time  before,  headed  by  Czerski,  and 
calling  itself  the  Christian  Apostolic  Catholic 
Chanel,  became  united  to  the  German  Catholics, 
and  the  two  met  at  Easter,  1845,  to  agree  upon 
a  creed  and  arrange  the  new  organisation. 
The  Nicene  Creed  was  retained,  Smpture  de- 
clared to  be  the  standard  of  faith,  and^the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
TxiuiBubstantiation,  and  the  Seven  Saciuments 
of  the  Boman  Church  were  rejected.  There 
were  strong  hopes  entertained  that  a  German 
Reformed  National  Church  would  be  re- 
established holding  the  faith  of  the  Creeds, 
but  rejecting  Papal  domination.  But  the 
hope  vanished  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  treated 
as  a  doubtful  question,  though  Czerski  strove 
hard  to  preserve  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tiamty.  The  number  of  congregations  in- 
creased rapidly;  but  they  were  opposed  by 
Conservative  Protestants,  who  dreaded  in- 
fidelity more  than  Papal  domination,  and  by 
the  powers  of  the  State,  wha  feared  that  an 
attempt  was  being  made  to  undermine  exist- 
ing^ institutions,  and  especially  all  religion. 
They  were  expelled  from  Baden  as  dangerous 
to  the  public  welfare;  and  internal  discords 
beg^an  to  arise,  through  which  the  cause  gradu- 
ally declined.  By  1858  the  number  <3  oon- 
^^regations  had  diminished  by  one- half,  and  in 
18^0  Ronge  himself  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  occupied  himself  with  preaching  to  Ger- 
man exiles  in  London.  The  greater  part  of 
the  societies  have  been  suppressed,  and  the 
rest  have  become  absorbed  among  the 
Rationalistic  sects. 

Sood  [Saxon, rode, "  a  cross**]. — ^This  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  died,  although  when  used  to  signify  the 
relics  of  the  true  cross  the  prefix  "  holy  '*  is 
generally  added,  as  Holyrood  in  Edinburgh. 
It  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  cross 
which  was  formerly  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  chancel  in  medinval  times.  \p  generally 
.stood  in  a  gallery  called  the  Roodloft,  on 
^w-hich  was  erected  a  large  crucifix  or  cross, 
fiionnetimes  with  figures  also  of  the  Virgin 
>Iary  and  St.  John.  In  England  after  the 
Reformation  the  rood  was,  as  a  rule,  removed ; 
bat  there  are  some  still  remaining,  and  where 
they  have  been  removed  many  churches  have 
the  rood  galleries  remaining. 


St.,  was  bom  at  Lima,  in  the 
kingdom'  of   Peru,  in  1686.     Her  parents 


were  of  good  family,  and  rich,  until  Rosa 
was  about  fifteen,  when  thev  fell  into  most 
distressing  poverty.  Their  daughter  devoted 
herself  to  them,  but  they  were  continually 
urging  her  to  accept  one  of  her  many  suitors. 
She,  however,  had  determined  to  remain 
single,  and  as  a  sure  safeguard  against  being 
shaken  in  her  resolution,  she  took  the  habit 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominick  in  1606. 
She  spent  a  life  of  severe  ftisting,  and  in 
remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  Passion  wore 
round  her  head  a  circlet  of  silver  studded  in- 
side with  sharp  pins.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
very  vivid  and  excitable  imagination,  and  was 
haunted  for  years  by  most  horrible  phantoms 
and  apparitions,  all  of  which  she  regarded  as 
assaults  of  the  Evil  One,  but  which  were  no 
doubt  owing  to  want  of  due  nourishment. 
After  years  of  suffering  from  a  complication 
of  diseases,  she  died  Aug.  24th,  1617,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Lima. 
She  was  canonised  by  Clement  X.,  who  ordered 
her  festival  to  be  kept  on  Aug.  30th. 

Rosary  [^t.  rosarium,  "a  chaplet  of 
roses  *']. — ^A  form  of  prayer  recited  on  beads 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  consists  of  fifteen 
decades  of  Ave  Mariat,  each  preceded  by  a 
Paternoster  and  followed  by  a  Gloria.  The 
rosary  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  chaplet  or  corona.  It  was  in- 
stituted to  commemorate  the  fifteen  mysteries 
— five  joyful,  five  sorrowful,  and  five  glorious 
— of  the  Virg^  Mary.  The  practice  of  using 
beads,  etc.,  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in 
use  as  early  as  the  fifth  century;  but  the 
rosary  was  introduced  much  later.  Some  say 
it  was  instituted  by  St.  Dominic,  who  learned 
its  use  from  the  Virgin  in  a  vision  in  1268. 

HosoeUui  or  Hoscelilly  was  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  educated  atRheimq.  About  1089  he  be- 
came Canon  of  Compidgne,  and  put  forth 
heretical  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — namely,  that  the  three  names  of  the 
Trinity  are  the  names  of  three  individual 
substances,  as  distinct  as  three  angels,  and 
that  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  is  a  mere  verbal 
expression,  implying  a  unity  in  power,  as  there 
may  be  among  the  angels.  In  1092  a  Council 
was  caJled  at  Soissons,  at  which  Roscellin  was 
condemned,  and  obliged  to  recant.  He  fled  to 
England,  where  he  retracted  his  recantation, 
and  wrote  against  his  principal  antagonist, 
Anselm  (who  had  written  De  Fide  Trinitatie 
against  him),  accusing  him  of  holding  heret- 
ical views  on  the  Incarnation.  Anselm  had 
lately  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
tMs  caused  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
King,  but  they  were  reconciled,  and  Roscellin 
was  forced  to  return  to  France.  He  became 
Canon  of  Tours,  and  shortly  after  began  a 
controversy  with  his  former  disciple,  Abelard. 
The  latter  had  in  his  early  years  been  a  strong 
partisan  of  Roscellin,  but  his  views  took  a 
more  modified  form,  and  greatly  resembled 
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SabeUianism.  Bofloellin  aociued  him  also  of 
other  heresies,  whereapon  Abelard  violeQtly 
attacked  his  former  leader.  No  account  re- 
mains of  Roscellin's  latter  years,  hut  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  1 106.  [Nominalists.] 

TLOB09  Hugh  Jambs  [b.  1795,  d,  1838], 
was  bom  at  Little  Hoisted.  His  father  re- 
moved to  Uckfleld  in  1800,  where  he  took 
pupils,  and  educated  his  son  till  his  entry  at 
Trmity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1813.  In 
1814  he  gained  the  first  Bell's  scholarship,  and 
in  1817  took  his  B.A. ;  the  following  year  he 
gave  up  college  residence  to  become  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Athol ;  in 
the  same  year  he  took  holy  orders.  In  1821 
he  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  Horsham. 
Here  his  ministerial  labours  were  greatly 
blessed ;  but  the  work  of  the  narish,  added  to 
taking  pupils,  proved  too  mucA  for  his  health, 
and  m  1824  he  started  on  travel  through 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italjr.  While  on  this 
journey  he  collected  materialB  for  one  of  his 
leading  works,  IHteourtei  on  the  State  of  the 
Frotestant  Seliffion  in  Oermany.  In  1825, 
1826,  1828,  and  1830-^3,  he  was  Select 
Preacher  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1829  was  ap- 
pointed Christian  Advocate  under  the  will  of 
Mr.  Hulse.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  to  the 
rectory  of  Hadleigh ;  but  this  place  suited  his 
tendency  to  asthma  as  Httle  as  Horsham,  and 
in  1833  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  that 
valuable  preferment  for  the  livings  of  Fairsted 
and  Weeley,  in  Essex,  and  these  again  for  the 
small  benefice  of  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  1831  he 
became  the  editor  of  a  Church  publication,  the 
Britieh  Magatine.  In  1833-4  he  delivered 
some  inaugural  lectures  at  the  new  University 
of  Durham,  where  he  had  temporarily  accepted 
the  Chair  of  Divinity — one,  entitled  An 
Apology  for  the  Study  of  Divinity^  and  the 
second,  The  Study  of  Vhureh  History  Seeom" 
mended.  He  was  the  one  great  representative 
of  Cambridge  in  the  movement  which  pro- 
duced the  Traett  for  the  Titnet.  In  1836  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Otter  as  Principal  of  King's 
College,  London.  He  prepared  and  deli  vend 
(partly  by  deputy)  two  courses  of  Divinity 
lectures,  those  in  1836-7  on  the  Evideneee  of 
Chriatianity^  and  for  1837-8  on  £celesiaetieal 
Hietory.  His  edition  of  Parkhurst's  Greek 
Lexicon  of  the  Neto  Testament  turned  a  fanciful 
and  somewhat  unscholarly  book  iato  a  very 
valuable  one.  Ih  the  autumn  of  1 838  he  again 
went  abroad  in  search  of  health,  but  died  at 
Florence,  Dec.  22nd,  1838.  Dr.  Newman  thus 
dedicates  to  him  his  fourth  volume  of  Ser^ 
mons: — **To  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose, 
B.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  when  our  hearts  were  failing, 
bade  us  stir  up  the  gift  that  was  in  us,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  our  true  mother,  this 
volume  is  inscribed  by  his  obliged  and  faithful 
friend,  the  author,  Nov.  19th,  1838." 


ItoaonfeldOTl. — ^In  the  middk  of  the 
last  century  a  man  who  had  formeriy  been  & 
gamekeeper,  named  Hans  Roeenfeld,  appeuvd 
in  Prussia  with  the  announcement  Uit  the 
Gospel  was  all  untrue,  for  that  he  was  tbe 
real  Messiah.  Incredible  as  it  may  se^n,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  goodly  following ;  be 
averred  that  Frederick  the  Great  wu  Satan 
in  human  shape,  whom  he,  as  the  Mfiwiah, 
was  to  struggle  with  and  subdue,  after  whicfa 
he  would  cause  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  submit  to  him,  and  he  would  role  over 
them,  assisted  by  the  twenty-four  elden 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelatioii.  He 
lived  a  grossly  immoral  life,  and  at  last,  in 
1782,  the  King  ordered  him  to  be  impriaanad 
for  life.  At  this  total  collapse  of  all  his 
schemes,  his  followers  di^tersed,  and  no  won 
was  heard  of  the  heresy. 

JBtosttnmiiller.  Ebnst  Frixduch  Kasl, 
a  distinguished  Biblical  critic  and  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Hessberg,  in  Hildbmghaasen, 
1768,  studied  at  Leipzig,  became  PrafesBor 
of  Oriental  Literature  there,  and  died  in 
1835.  His  chief  work  is  Scholia  in  Tetn 
Tettamentumj  which,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
found Oriental  learning  and  untiring  indnkry 
of  its  author,  is  one  of  the  most  valuahle 
commentaries  upon  the  Old  Testament  He 
also  wrote  Bandbuch  der  Bibliechen  AUerihamt- 
kundCy  which  he  left  incomplete ;  InetiMiiom 
ad  Fundamenta  Lingute  AraHcm;  Anaktte 
Arabiea ;  and  Dae  alte  und  doe  nem  Msryen' 
land,  Oder  JSrldutenmgen  der  HeiUgen  Sehrtft. 

BosiomoiaiUI.— A  society  fanned  in 
Germany  at  the  banning  of  the  sereoteenth 
century.  An  anonymous  pamphlet  paUishcd 
at  Caasel,  in  1614,  asserted  that  the  foonder, 
Rosenkreuts,  had  lived  200  rears  befora,  bat 
that,  according  to  the  rules  drawn  up  at  the 
foundation,  its  existence  had  npto  that  time 
been  kept  a  profound  secret.  The  pamphkt 
declarea  the  members  to  be  possened  of 
fabulous  scientific  knowledge,  ana  to  be  abso- 
lutely exempt  from  illness  or  suffering  of  aaj 
sort  Another  derivation  of  their  name  is 
from  roi,  "  dew,"  which  they  held  to  be  the 
most  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold ;  and  crv, 
"  cross,"  which  in  the  chemical  style  significg 
*'  U^ht,"  became  the  figure  of  ttie  cross,  **  X." 
exhibiUng  at  the  same  time  the  three  letters  in 
the  word  hue.  They  were  alchemists,  vho 
sought  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone  by  the 
intervention  of  dew  and  light.  In  1622  the 
society  puUished  the  following:— ^  We,  de- 
puted by  our  college,  the  principal  of  tbe 
brethren  of  the  Rosencruciana,  to  make  oar 
visible  and  invisible  abode  in  this  city,  throa|[h 
the  grace  of  the  Most  High,  towuds  ▼faoo 
are  turned  the  hearts  of  tiie  just:  we  teach 
without  books  or  notes,  and  speak  the  lan- 
guages of  the  countries  wherever  we  are.  to 
draw  men,  like  ourselves,  from  the  eaor  of 
death."  The  whole  thing  crsated  a  gi«it 
sensation  at  the  time  both  in  Englasd  and 
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on  the  Ck>iitment,  some  prominent  men — as 
Bobert  Fladd  and  Jacob  Behmen — defend- 
ing it  boldly,  others  declaring  that  it  had 
some  hidden  purpose  in  view  against  Luther- 
aniam,  and  ^t  this  talk  about  science,  etc., 
was  simply  to  put  people  off  their  guard. 
Gradually  the  name  **  Bosicrucian  "  beoune  a 
generic  term  for  every  species  of  occult  pre- 
tension ;  in  general  usage  the  term  iB  specially 
associated  with  that  branch  of  the  secret  art 
which  has  to  do  with  the  creatures  of  the 
elements.    [Theosopht.] 

Aosminians  or  Fathers  of  the 
Znstitilte  of  Charity.— A  congre^tion 
founded  in  1828  by  Antonio  Bomiim,  an 
Italian  philosopher.  Their  chief  aim  was  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  virtue  of  charity,  and 
their  work  was  to  consist  in  preaching, 
visiting  the  sick  and  prisoners,  reheving  the 
poor,  missionary-work  and  education,  and 
praying  for  the  dead.  Their  first  house  was 
at  Monte  Calvario,  near  Domo  d'Ossola,  and 
within  a  few  years  they  established  branch 
institutions  at  I^nt,  Verona,  and  Bath.  The 
congregation  was  approved  by  Pope  Qregory 
XVl.  in  1838,  and  m  the  foUowing  vear  its 
n&embers  took  the  vows  required  by  me  rule, 
and  Rosmini  was  made  Superior-General  of 
the  Institute  for  life.  Some  of  his  philo- 
sophical works  were  oondenmed  in  1850  by 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  but  the  whole 
collection  was  subeequentlv  examined,  and 
pronounced  undeserving  of  censure  from  a 
theological  point  of  view.  Some  years  after 
Roamini's  death,  a  house  at  Stresa  belonging 
to  the  Order,  and  occupied  by  the  founder 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  was  con- 
fiscated by  the  Piedmontese  (Government. 
Nine  houses  belonging  to  the  Institute  are 
in  existence  in  England  and  Wales. 

Hothe^  BiCHARD  [b.  at  Posen,  1799 ;  d. 
at  Heidelberg,  J  867],  Uerman  theologian,  was 
educated  at  Breslau,  and  studied  theodogy 
at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Wittenberg.  At 
Berlin  he  beoone  acquainted  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Pietists,  and  he  was  an  early  friend  of 
Tholuck,  Miiller,  and  Olsbausen.  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Prussian 
Embassy  at  Borne:  and  he  there  became 
intimate  with  the  Chevalier  de  Bunsen,  who 
had  much  influence  on  his  later  theology.  In 
1828  Rothe  became  Director  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and  then 
Professor  and  Seminary  Director  at  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  remained  till  the  dose  of  his 
Uf e,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  at 
Bonn  as  Lecturer,  in  which  post  he  succeeded 
I>r.  Nitzsch.  Though  remarkable  for  his 
modesty  and  retiring  disposition,  Rothe  exer- 
cised a  widespread  iimuenoe  among  his 
pupils  and  contemporaries,  and  his  books  hold 
a  foremost  place  in  speculative  theological 
literature.  His  chief  works  are:  AnfiiftgB 
dsr  ehrxniliehm  Kirehe  und  ihrtr  Virfmtnmg, 
published  in  1837,  and  Thedo^h^  £thik 


[  1 845-8].  The  first  is  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  Apostolic  age  to  the  time  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, m  which  Rothe  (himself  a  Protestant) 
proves  that  the  tendency  of  the  early  Church 
was  towards  Romanism,  especially  in  the 
Nioene  age,  which  the  Oxfonl  School  repre- 
sented as  the  type  of  primitive  Oatholidty. 
The  Tksoio^he  Ethik  is  divided  into  three 
parts — the  doctrine  of  the  good,  the  doctrine 
of  virtue,  and  the  doctrine  of  duties.  Rothe 
professes  to  be  a  theolosopher  rather  than  a 
philoeojiher,  and  disclaims  the  foUowing  of 
any  philoso^y.  He  defines  piety  as  the 
consciousness  of  Qod  in  the  som,  which  to  a 
pious  man  overmasters,  for  the  time,  all  self- 
oonsciousness — self-consciousness  only  grows 
by  degrees  out  of  the  primary  all-absorbing 
feeling.  He  says,  *'Ood  is  as  immediately 
certain  to  me  as  myself,  because  I  cannot  feel 
or  conceive  of  the  consciousness  or  the  thought 
of  myself  in  any  otherwavthan  as  immediately 
connected  with  the  feeling  and  the  thought 
of  God;  Ood  is  to  me  the  absolutely  and 
immediately  certain,  and  I  become  first  truly 
certain  of  myself  by  means  of  my  certaintv 
of  God."  He  believes  that  the  Church  is 
destined  to  permeate  all  human  life  with 
religion,  and  that  when  this  is  accomplished 
she  will  become  absorbed  in  the  State.  With 
regard  to  his  creed,  Rothe  was  a  Protestant  as 
far  as  he  attached  himself  to  any  established 
form  of  orthodoxy ;  he  regarded  the  Bible  as 
the  imchangeable  standara  of  theology,  but 
said  that  to  him  theology  was  a  simple  faith  in 
Christ,  the  "  sunrise  in  history,  which  alone 
sheds  light  over  all  the  objects  that  fall  under 
our  obseoration.'' 

"ROTmAhftftflg. — ^A  name  g^ven  to  the 
Puritans,  because  they  wore  their  hair  cropped 
close  to  their  heads,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Cavaliers,  who  wore  long  lovelocks. 

HoiUMean,  Jbak  Jaoquxs,  French  philo- 
sophical writer  [h,  at  Geneva,  June  28th, 
1712;  d,  at  Ermenonville,  near  Paris,  June 
3rd,  1778],  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker. 
His  mother  died  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was 
brought  up  bv  his  aunt.  In  1722  he  was 
sent  to  a  scnool  at  Bossey,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  He  was  then  sent  to  a 
notary's  office,  but  dismined  for  inaptness  and 
inaccuracy.  He  was  next  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver,  M.  Duoommun,  a  rough  and  violent 
man,  under  whom  Rousseau  contracted  many 
wicked  habits.  He  at  length  escaped  in  1728, 
and  journeyed  to  Confignon,  near  Geneva, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
priest,  who  was  ever  on  the  look-out  for  one 
whom  he  mi^t  convert.  He  was  confided  to 
the  care  of  lladame  de  Warens,  a  lady  living 
at  Annecy,  and  placed  in  the  monastery  of 
the  catechumens  at  Turin,  where  he  abjured 
Protestantism  simply,  as  he  wrote  after- 
wards in  his  (7oM/S»«tofM,  because  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  returning  to  Geneva,  and 
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saw  no  other  way  out  of  his  destitate  condi- 
Hon/  As  he  refused  to  take  orders,  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  establishment,  and 
wandered  about  Turin  for  some  time,  and 
then  became  foot-boy  in  a  house,  whence 
he  was  dismissed  for  stealing.  And  after  six 
weeks  he  gained  another  situation,  where  he 
was  treated  with  great  consideratiou,  but,  on  a 
visit  from  an  old  comrade  of  Geneva,  grew  so 
lazy  that  he  was  again  turned  upon  his  own 
resources.  In  1 729  he  returned  to  Annecy,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  charity  of  his  former 
patroness,  Madame  de  Warenk  He  was  sent 
to  a  seminary  to  learn  Latin  enough  to  be- 
come a  priest,  but  was  dismissed  as  deficient 
in  intellectuid  faculty.  He  next  tried  music, 
and  wandered  about  France  and  Switzerland 
till  1732,  when  he  returned  to  Madame  de 
Warens,  who  was  now  living  at  Ohamb^. 
For  the  next  eight  years  he  lived  a  desultory 
life,  chiefly  as  the  lover  of  Madame  de 
Warens.  In  April,  1740,-  he  went  to  Lyons 
Hs  tutor,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  till,  in  1743,  he  gained  the  post  of 
secretary  to  the  Count  of  Montaigu,  French 
Ambassador  at  Venice.  However,  they  quar- 
relled, and  Rousseau  returned  to  F^uis  towards 
the  end  of  1744,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  became  acquainted  with  Ther^ 
Le  Vasseur,  a  kitchenmaid,  with  whom  he 
lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  gained 
his  bread  as  secretary  to  M.  Dupio,  fermier- 
gen^ral,  and  also  wrote  music  for  the  stage 
which  he  did  not  sell.  All  his  ^ve  children 
were  sent  at  their  birth  to  the  foundling 
hospital.  In  1749  the  Academy  of  Dh'on 
proposed,  as  a  theme  for  a  prise  essay,  **  Has 
the  restoration  of  the  sciences  contributed  to 
purify  or  to  corrupt  manners  P  "  Rousseau 
immediately  determined  to  write  on  the  nega- 
tive side  and  gained  the  prize,  this  being  his 
first  literary  work.  Three  years  afterwards 
the  same  Academy  propounded  the  question, 
**What  is  the  origin  of  inequality  among 
men,  and  is  it  authorised  by  the  natural  law  ?  '* 
He  again  competed,  and  though  he  did  not 
gain  the  prize,  his  essay  was  more  powerful 
than  the  former  one.  In  1754  he  revisited 
Geneva,  and  there  re-embraced  the  Protestant 
faith.  Rousseau  had  become  acquainted  with 
Madame  d'Epinay,  who  in  1756  invited  him 
to  reside  at  her  country  seat — the  Hermitage ; 
there  he  met  with  Diderot,  d*Alembert,  and 
Condillac,  who  engaged  him  to  write  in  the 
Eneyelopedie.  [Encyclopjbdimts.]  Here  he 
began  his  novel.  La  Nouvelle  MiloUe,  In 
1767  he  quarrelled  with  Grimm,  Diderot, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  all  his  friends,  and  in 
December  moved  to  Montmorency.  Hero 
he  completed  his  novel,  which  was  publidied 
in  1760.  He  at  first  greatly  enjoyed  his  Ufe 
at  Montmorency,  but  his  health  broke  down, 
and  in  1761  he  was  several  times  inclined  to 
commit  suicide.  The  appearance  of  Le 
Contrat  Social  and  JSmiU  in  1762  caused 
a  great  sensatios.     They  were  condemned 


by  Parliament,  and  the  author  had  to  ty 
for  his  life.  He  went  to  Tveidmi,  in  tbi 
canton  of  Benie,  In  Switzerland;  but  Xkt 
Senate  of  Berne  ordered  him  to  leave  the  cu- 
ton,  and  he  removed  to  Motiers,  in  NeucfaAtd, 
then  a  part  of  the  dominiona  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  But  persecution  followed  him  here, 
and  in  1765  he  moved  to  the  island  of  8L 
Peter,  in  the  lake  of  Bienne,  and,  being  again 
driven  away,  came  in  Jan.,  1766,  to  Kngknd, 
with  Hume.  He  resided  at  WootUm,  nesr 
Ashbourne,  in  the  Peak.  Here,  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1766,  he  wrote  the  fint 
part  of  his  ConfusioHB.  He  quarrelled  with 
Hume,  and  worked  himself  up  into  the  dda- 
sion  that  the  English  nation  had  formed  a 
plot  against  him,  and  at  last  fled,  arriving  in 
France  in  May,  1767.  He  lived  for  a  year  at 
Trye,  near  Gisors,  still  believing  that  all  were 
against  him,  then  stayed  at  Bonigoin  and 
Monquin,  and  finally  reappeared  in  Paris  in 
July,  1770.  He  lived  by  copying  mnac.  by 
which  he  gained  only  JB60  a  year.  Tba^att 
health  ana  his  own  were  declining,  and  is 
1778  M.  Girardin  prevailed  upon  htm  to  come 
and  live  at  Ermenonville,  an  estate  about 
twenty  miles  from  Paris,  where  he  soddenhr 
died  July  2nd,  1778.  It  is  said  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  but  the  doctors  said  that  he 
died  of  apoplexy,  and  it  has  never  been  dew 
cided.  He  was  buried  on  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  a  lake  in  the  park,  and  sixteen  yean 
after  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  Pan- 
th^n  at  Paris. 

Rousseau's  principal  works  were  the  IH^ 
eourseSf  The  New  ffekiue,  Tke  Soeiai  Om- 
traety  Emiliw^  and  his  Confeuiomt,  The» 
discourses,  which  were  the  answers  to  the 
problems  started  by  the  Dijon  Academy, 
made  his  reputation.  They  were  the  first 
signs  of  reaction  against  Montesquieo's  his- 
toric method  of  inquiring  into  society.  The 
first  was  an  elaboration  of  the  troth  that 
virtue  without  science  is  better  than  scienee 
without  virtue.  It  was  wholly  one-^dfid, 
admitting  none  of  the  oonveniences,  aUevia- 
tions  of  suffering,  or  increase  of  mental 
stature  which  knowledge  has  brought  Boos* 
seau  said  that  his  object  in  writing  La  Sm- 
pelle  ffiUUe  was  to  reconcile  the  two  opposing 
parties — the  devout  and  the  rationalist]io--bttt 
his  design  is  not  perceptible.  It  coataiiked 
very  democratic  ideas,  tending  to  bring  the 
mannen  of  the  great  into  contempt  by  ibfi 
presentation  of  the  happiness  of  a  simple  bfe. 
Its  chief  defect  is,  that  feeling  is  raised  into 
the  highest  place  instead  of  being  put  into  la 
equal  place  with  understanding. 

The  Social  Comtraet  is  a  denial  of  bmnaii 
perfectibility.  In  it  Rousseau  renounced  his 
views  which  appeared  in  the  Diteoartm,  It* 
central  conception  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  which  he  had  bo*- 
h>wed  from  Locke.  He  also  held  that  (ke 
instant  theGk>v6mmentnsuip8the  sorereignfy. 
the  social  treaty  is  broken,  and  the  dtisens 
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are  restored  to  their  natmal  liberty,  and  are 
not  obliged  to  obey.  This  book  kindled  the 
reToliitionaTy  fire  both  in  France  and  Qer- 
znanj.  £miliu»,  or  BdvctUionf  had  a  great  effect 
on  the  religion  of  France.  It  is  full  of  Rooa- 
seau'fl  deism,  and  brought  about  a  reaction 
from  the  znaterialism  and  atheism  of  the  time. 
Rousseau  held  that  the  three  first  precepts 
that  ought  to  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  a 
child  are — a  respect  for  truth ;  a  deep  feeling 
for  things  of  the  spirit — a  sense  of  awe, 
mystery,  and  sublimity — that  he  was  not  to 
hear  the  name  of  a  God  or  Supreme  Spirit  till 
his  reason  had  ripened ;  and  a  love  of  justice. 
His  Confusion*^  which  he  had  not  intended 
to  appear  before  1800,  but  which  were  pub- 
lished surreptitiously  in  1785,  contain  a  full 
account  of  his  whole  life,  with  all  the  minutest 
details.  He  is  very  candid  about  Ms  faults, 
but  seems  at  the  same  time  to  be  almost  proud 
of  some  of  them. 

SoiLtlly  Martin  Joseph,  D.D.  [b.  at  South 
Elmham,  in  Suffolk,  Sept.,  1755 ;  d.  at  Tyle- 
hozst,  near  Reading,  Dec.,  18541.  He  matri- 
culated in  1770  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
entered  the  College  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in 
the  following  year,  was  elected  a  Fellow  in 
1776,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  College  Librarian  in 
1781,  became  Senior  Proctor  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Junior  Dean  of  Arts,  and  was  elected 
PreadoLt  of  Magdalen  Coll^  in  1791.  He 
became  Rector  of  Tylehurst  in  1810,  and  held 
it,  with  his  Presidency,  till  his  death,  em- 
ploying his  time  in  literary  work,  which  he 
continued  till  within  the  last  years  of  his  Hfe. 
In  1784  he  edited  PlaUmi$  Enthydemm  et 
Gorgiatj  with  notes ;  in  1814-15  he  published 
three  volumes  of  £eliquu8  Saormy  ana  in  1832 
Senptorum  Eeclesiastieorum  Opu$eula.  Two 
more  volumes  of  the  Reliquim  Swrm  were 
added  in  1846-8,  and  he  published  two  edi- 
tions of  Bishop  Btimet^s  Hittory  of  Hit  Own 

Hnhrics. — ^Directions  in  the  Prayer  Book 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
service  are  to  be  performed ;  from  the  Latin 
rwAw,  **  red,*'  because  they  were  formerly 
written  in  red  ink  to  distingfuish  them  from 
the  service,  which  was  printed  in  difiPerent 
type  and  in  black  ink.  The  first  service 
books  of  the  Church  seem  not  to  have  had 
any  rubrics,  but  the  directions  were  contained 
in  other  books.  The  first  to  combine  the  two 
seems  to  have  been  Burchard,  Master  of  Cere- 
monies under  Innocent  YIII.,  and  Alexander 
M.,  whose  Pontifical  containing  the  ceremo- 
nies and  words  of  the  Mass  was  printed  at 
Rome  in  1485. 

Buflna  and  Secnnda,  Saints.  — 
Daughters  of  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  in 
Rome.  They  were  betrothed  to  two  brothers, 
and  would  most  likely  have  married  them, 
but  when,  in  the  year  267,  Valerian  raised  a 


persecution  in  Rome,  the  brothers  renounced 
their  faith  in  order  to  save  their  property. 
Rufina  and  Secunda,  not  feeling  sure  that  they 
would  have  strength  of  mind  to  resist  the 
persuasions  of  their  friends,  left  the  town 
secretly.  Armentarius  and  Verinus  were  so 
angry  when  they  found  their  betrothed  had 
escaped,  that  they  informed  against  them. 
The  sisters  were  brought  before  the  Grovemor, 
Junius  DonatuB,  and  by  his  direction  were 
beheaded  in  a  wood  near  Rome.  A  church 
was  built  in  the  fourth  century  on  the  place 
of  their  martyrdom,  but  it  was  destroyed  some 
years  later  during  an  invasion  of  barbarians.  ' 
The  relics  of  the  sisters  were  removed  to  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome.  The 
10th  of  July  is  dedicated  to  their  memory. 

SuflnnSf  Tybannius,  Presbyter  of  Aqui- 
leia  [^.  at  Aquileia  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century;  d.  in  Sicily, 410].  He 
was  educated  at  a  monastery  in  Aquileia, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  St.  Jerome, 
who  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  students.  Rufinus  was  baptised 
about  370,  and  went  soon  afterwards  to 
Egypt  to  visit  some  of  the  famous  hermits 
living  in  the  deserts ;  he  spent  six  years  in 
Egypt,  and  during  this  time  received  a  letter 
from  St.  Jerome  full  of  tenderness  and  com- 
mendation. In  378  he  went  to  Jerusalem, 
and  buUt  a  cell  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in 
which  he  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
\B  famous  on  account  of  his  Latin  translation 
of  Origen  and  other  Greek  writers,  his  com- 
mentaries on  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  and  his 
bitter  contest  with  St.  Jerome;  this  was 
caused  by  the  ktter's  disapproval  of  his 
translation  of  Origen^s  Be  JVincipiis,  and, 
though  at  one  time  they  became  reconciled, 
the  contest  broke  out  afresh  when  Rufinus 
returned  to  Rome  in  397.  He  Uved  for  some 
time  before  his  death  at  Aquileia;  but  was 
cited  to  appear  before  Anastasius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  his  writings  were 
condemned,  and  he  was  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  Presbyter.  He  retired  to  Sicily,  and 
died  there.  He  translated  the  JScclesiastical 
Eutory  of  Eusebius,  and  continued  it  to  the 
death  of  Theodosius.  He  also  translated  the 
Orationt  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the 
Ritiet  of  St.  Basil.  His  translations  are  para- 
phrases rather  than  literal  versions. 

Suinarty  Thierkt. — A  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  [b.  at 
Rheims,  1657 ;  d,  at  the  Monastery  of  Haut- 
viUiers,  near  that  city,  1709].  He  entered 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1674,  and 
went  in  1682  to  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s,  where 
he  became  the  pupil  of  Mabillon,  and  worked 
with  him  upon  the  last  Tolumes  of  the  history 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  His  chief  works 
were  Acta  iVtwwmw  Martyrum;  and  J^w- 
toria  Ferseeutionis  Vavdalica^  which  some 
believe  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  African 
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Bishop,  edited  by  Ruinart ;  and  he  edited  the 
works  of  Gregory  of  Toais. 

Bnral  Deans. — Ecclesiastical  officers 
who  are  supposed  to  superintend  the  clergy 
within  their  district,  to  see  that  their  churches 
and  houses  are  in  proper  repair,  to  discuss 
with  them  the  leadmg  church  topics  of  the 
day,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  bishop. 
They  are  of  older  origin  in  the  English 
Church  than  in  any  other,  and  are  mentioned 
in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  as  the 
deeanut  episeopi^  or  bishop's  dean.  They  were 
unknown  in  Italy,  but  existed  in  Belgium 
and  France,  and  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Austria.  Till  recently  the  division  into  rural 
deaneries  was  merely  geographical,  as  no 
rural  deans  were  appointed  since  the  Reform- 
ation until  about  forty  years  ago.  The  former 
office  of  the  rural  dean,  as  shown  in  the  oath 
which  was  administered  to  them  on  taking 
office,  was  to  inspect  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  clergy  and  people  within  their  district, 
and  to  report  the  same  to  the  bishop ;  and  in 
order  that  they  might  carry  this  out  they 
were  allowed  to  convene  rural  chapters  which 
consisted  of  all  the  instituted  clergy,  or  their 
curates  as  proxies,  and  the  rural  dean  as 
president.  These  Chapters  continued  till 
Otho,  the  Pope*s  Legate  in  Edward  I.*s  reign, 
required  the  archdeacons  to  be  present  at 
them,  and,  they  being  superior  to  the  rural 
deans,  virtually  took  the  presidency  out  of 
their  hands.  From  this  time  the  power  of  the 
rural  deans  became  less.  At  the  Reformation 
it  was  proposed  to  give  them  certain  legal 
powera,  but  nothing  was  done.  At  the  Synod 
of  Convocation  held  in  London,  April  3rd, 
1671,  it  was  ordered  that  *'the  archdeaco;i, 
when  he  hath  finished  his  visitation,  shall 
signif^r  to  the  bishop  what  clergy  he  hath 
found  in  every  deanery  so  well  endowed  with 
learning  and  judgment  as  to  be  worthy  to 
instruct  the  people  in  sermons,  and  to  rule 
and  preside  over  othera;  out  of  these  the 
bishop  may  choose  such  as  he  will  have  to 
be  rural  deans.**  But  the  office  was  not  much 
used  till  about  forty  yean  ago,  when  the 
deans  were  revived  to  help  the  archdeacons 
in  their  work.  The  office  was  of  ancient  date 
also  in  France  and  Germany,  but  in  ItaJy 
the  smallness  of  the  dioceses  rendered  deans 
unnecessary,  and  they  were  not  introduced 
there  till  tiie  sixteenth  century  by  St.  Carlo 
Borromeo. 

Bush  Bearing.— An  ancient  English 
custom  of  carrying  rushes  to  the  churches  on 
the  day  of  each  village  Wake,  and  strewing 
them  t&ere.  It  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  north 
of  England  among  the  lakes,  and  in  Cheshire. 

Bnflsian  Chnrohy  Thb.— The  Russians 
claim  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Apostle  Andrew,  but  it  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  that  the  conversion  did  not 
take  place  till  the  ninth  century.    The  State 


Church  of  Russia  is  a  branch  of  the  Graek 
or  Eastern  Church.    In  the  year  966  Olgi, 
widow  of  the  G^xand  Prince  Igor,  went  W 
Constantinople   to  receive    baptism   at  the 
hands  of  the  Patriarch.    An  aocoant  of  the 
progrosB  of  Christianity  in  Bnasia  will  be 
found  under  Oloa,  St.,  and  her  gnndsoa. 
Yladimib.    Vladimir  died  in  1016,  and  his 
son,  Yaroalav,  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be 
translated  into  Slavonian,  lonnded  an  arch> 
biahopric  at  Kieff,  and   l^  ge^ing  Orecrk 
priests  to  settle  in  his  coontzy  soug^  to 
render  his  Church  independent  of  thePaxriazch 
of  Constantinople ;  bat  in  this  he  did  not  soc- 
ceed,  and  for  six  centuries  it  remained  attached 
to  the  Greek  Church.    After  the  seizure  of 
Constai^ople  by  the  Turks  in  1463,  the 
Russian  biuiops  elected   their  own  meiro- 
politans   without    the    sanction    of    Greek 
patriarchs,  and    in  1661  a  Synod  held  at 
Moscow  framed  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  Iav« 
for  the  government  of  the  Church.    These 
laws    were   called    SiogUtVy    or    a    hundred 
chapten.    In  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Theodore 
the  Greeks  consented  to  the  oonsecntioa,  in 
1688,  of  an  independent  patriarch  of  Moscow. 
The  most  important  of  these  patriarchs  mi 
Nikon  [1662-7].    In  1642  a  catechism  vu 
composed  in  the  Russian  language  by  Peter 
Mogilas  to  check  the  growing  tendency  ol 
the  Russo-Greeks  to  conform  to  Rome,  and 
Nikon  did  much  to  correct  the  errors  which 
still  remained  in  the  Slavonic  version  of  tbe 
Scriptures  and  in  the  service  boc^ES.    These 
changes  in  the  liturgy  caused  great  cooi- 
motion  in  the  Church,  and  in  1666  a  huge 
number  separated  themaelveefrom  the  reet,aad 
were  called  Rtueolm%k9,  from  r^kol,  "deft,** 
to  signify  schism  or  dinent.    Thev,  however, 
call    themselves    Starowertti,   or  'the   ''Old 
Believe™.**     Peter  the  Great,  in  1700,  on 
the  death  of  the  tenth  Patriarch,  Adrian, 
ordered    that    for   the    future   the  RoMisB 
Church  should  be  governed  by  a  synod  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  bishops,  serenl 
preebyten,  and  an  imperial  procurator.    Ac- 
cordingly, in  1723,  the  Moat  Holy  Synod  wai 
established  at  Moscow.      It  hae  now  been 
removed  to  St.  Peteraburg.     It  is  usoally 
composed  of  two  metropolitans,  two  bishopi, 
the  chief  secular  priest  of  the  imperial  staff, 
and  the  following  lay  members:    the  pro- 
curator, seven  secretaries,  and  some  cIoH 
It  decides  on  all  matten  of  faith,  and  supenn* 
tends  the  administration  of  the  dioceses.  The 
law  of  the  land  with  regard  to  religioa  is  se 
follows :   '*  The  ruling  &ith  in  the  ILssBMn 
Empire  is  the  Christian  Orthodox  Essten 
Catholic  declaration  of  belief.  Religious  Hbertv 
is  not  only  assured  to  Christians  of  other  do- 
nominations,  but  also  to  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
and  Pagans;  so  that  all  people  liriog in Bnsni 
may  worship  God  according  to  the  lawssw 
faith  of  their  ancestors.'*     In  some  reqiecte 
the  Russian  creed  resembles  that  of  the  latia. 
but  yet  it  diifers  in  a  few  very  impotttn^ 
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particiilaTB,  notably  that  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.     The  Ktusians  deny  the  doable  Pro- 
cenom  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    [Fzlioqui  Ck>N- 
TROTSBST.]     The  worship  of  the  Virgin  ia 
not   BO   common  as  in  Italy  or  Spain,  but 
the    invocation  of  the  Saints   is  quite   as 
nsimL     The  laity  communicate  in  both  kinds 
with    the   priest,  but  with    this  difference, 
that  while  he  partakes  of  each  separately, 
the  laity   receive  the  bread  soaked  in  the 
wine.     Xhe  Russians  take  their  fundamental 
doctrines   from  the  Bible  and  the  first  of 
^le  seven.  Gteneral  Councils  of  the  Church. 
The   number  of   Sacraments  recognised  by 
them    is    seven,  namely,  Baptism,  Chrism, 
the  Uncharist,  Orders,  Confession,  Matrimony, 
and  the  Unction  of  the  Sick.    In  the  latter 
there  is  again  a  difference  from  the  Soman 
Catholic  idea  of  the  same  service.    In  the 
former  nnction  is  administered  only  at  the 
obtain  approach  of  death,  whereas  in  Bussia 
praters  are  added  for  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.      There  are  three  orders  ox  clergy : 
oiaho^  priests,  and  deacons,  but  numerous 
sab-divisions  exist  in  each  order.  '  It  will 
suffice  if  we  mention  those  of  the  bishops, 
which  are  three  in  number:  First,  the  me- 
tropolitans, of  which  there  are  only  three  in 
Russia  ;  second,  the  archbishops ;  third,  the 
hiahope.    The  lower  clergy  are  paid  by  the 
State,  and  although  their  moomes  are  for  the 
most  part  very  small,  they  manage,  by  total 
exemption  from  taxation,  to  live.    -They  are 
forbidden  to  marry  after  their  ordination, 
but  there  is  no  law  against  their  keeping  their 
wives  if  they  should  have  been  married  while 
still  laymen.    The  number  of  members  of  this 
Church  is  said  to  be  as  great  as  64,000,000, 
of  which  16,000,000  are  sectarian  dissenters. 
The  ritual  of  the  service  is  elaborate  in  the 
extreme ;  a  description  of  a  festival  service 
has  been  published  in  Dr.  Pinkerton's  account 
of  his  visit  to  Russia.      Great  superstition 
prevails,  especially  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
and  this  is  fostered  by  the  priests.     Image 
worship,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  picture 
worship,  is  a  great  feature  of  the  religion  of 
the  people,  many  thinking  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  say  a  prayer  unless  they  have  a  picture 
either  of  the  Saviour  or  of  the  Virgin  before 
them.    A  few  years  ago  a  book  written  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Palmer  was  publisheo, 
with  a  preface  by  Cardinal  Newman.     The 
author  not  only  fully  describes  what  he  saw 
in  Russia,  but  freely  gives  his  views  and  im- 
pressions received  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
country.    He  went  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  possible  in  time  to  unite  the  Russian  and 
Anglican  Churches,  a  union  very  much  desired 
by  many  Russians;  but  returned  with  the 
conviction  that  witii  such  an  utter  dissimi- 
larity of  opinion  on  many  vital  matters,  such 
a  union  was  quite  impracticable. 

Rntherfdrd,  Saxttbl,  a  Covenanter,  cele- 
brated for  hia  piety  and  learning,  was  bom 


at  Nisbet,  in  Roxburghshire,  about  1600,  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University.  In  1627 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  Anworth,  where 
he  work^unceasinglv  among  his  people.  In 
1636  he  was  banished  for  preaching  against 
the  Articles  of  Perth,  and  went  to  Aberdeen, 
but  returned  to  his  charge  on  the  overthrow 
of  Episcopacy  in  1638.  In  the  next  year  he 
beoune  l4x)fesBor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  in  1643  came  to  London  as  one  of  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  He  did  .  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  Presbyterianism,  that  Milton  wrote  against 
him  in  The  New  Foreet  of  dmncienee  under 
the  Long  Farliament.  At  the  Restoration 
Rutherfurd  was  in  great  disfavour.  The 
Lex  £ex,  a  book  whidi  he  had  published  in 
1644,  was  burnt  before  his  windows,  and  he 
was  summoned  before  Parliament ;  but  he 
died  March  20th,  1661,  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  appearance.' 

Among  Rutherfurd's  works  are  The  Due 
Might  of  Preehytery  [1644],  The  Trial  and 
Triumph  of  Faith  [1646],  The  Divine  Bight 
of  Church  Government  [1646],  The  Covenant  of 
Life  [1656],  Civil  Ftfliey  [1667],  and  Life  of 
Grace  [1669]. 


Bahaites.    [Sabas,  St.] 

Sabaoth.  —  A  Hebrew  word,  meaning 
"hosts"  or  '* armies."  It  occurs  in  the 
fifth  verse  of  the  Te  Deum,  **  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  Ood  of  Sabaoth."  Some  doubt 
has  been  expressed  as  to  the  reference ;  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  angels  or  angelic 
hosts  are  meant,  or  the  stars,  which  are  often 
spoken  of  as  the  host  of  heaven.  One  critic 
believes  that  it  means  the  hosts  of  Israel, 
and  others  that  it  is  a  general  reference  to 
all  created  things. 

Sabaa,  St.,  Abbot,  was  bom  at  Mutalasca, 
in  Cappadoda,  in  439.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
entered  the  monastery  at  Flavinia,  not  far 
from  his  native  town.  After  living  here  ten 
years,  he  went  to  Palestine,  and,  taking  St. 
Euthymius  as  his  model,  began  adopting  this 
Saint*s  custom  of  living  in  a  cell  quite  alone, 
far  away  from  all  his  fellow-men.  But  Euthy- 
mius, thinking  this  too  severe  a  trial  for  a 
Joung  man,  advised  him  to  take  a  cell  near 
erusalem,  which  formed  one  of  a  sort  of 
cluster  of  hermitages.  After  the  death  of 
Euthymius,  the  discipline  of  the  monastery 
was  relaxed,  and  Sabas  went  to  a  desert, 
where  he  remained  four  years  without  speak- 
ing to  a  single  souL  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
having  had  several  applications  from  different 
men  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  solitude,  he 
agreed  to  form  a  small  laura.  He  had  never 
been  admitted  into  priest's  orders,  and  as 
the  want  of  a  priest  was  severely  felt  in 
the  community,  he  was  ordained  by  SaUust, 
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Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  484,  and  made  head 
of  his  monks,  who  were  called,  after  him, 
Sahaites.  His  role  of  discipline  was  so 
rigorous  that  his  monks  rebelled,  and  on  the 
death  of  Sallust  lodged  complaints  of  their 
superior  with  his  successor  Euas.  Sahas  fled 
to  the  desert,  but  when  Elias  was  firmly  en- 
throned at  Jerusalem  he  sent  a  message  to 
him  that  he  was  to  resume  his  work  as  before. 
At  first  the  monks  disputed  eirer^  command 
he  gave,  .threw  down  the  builcungs  which 
he  had  raised,  and  some  of  them  left  again. 
But  Sabas,  by  constant  patience  and  sym- 
pathy, even  when  their  conduct  was  at  its 
worst,  at  last  gained  them  all  to  perfect 
submission.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
sent  by  £lias  on  a  difficult  errand.  The 
Emperor  Anastasius  had  banished  several 
Catholic  bishops,  ind  supported  the  Eutychian 
heresy,  and  Sabas,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was 
sent  to  try  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church. 
The  Emperor  treated  him  with  honour,  and 
at  his  request  promised  not  to  molest  Elias. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  fell  ill,  and  died  Dec. 
dth,  531.  He  founded  several  monasteries, 
amongst  them  one  on  the  shores  of  the  Bead 
Sea. 

8ab1>atariail.— This  word  has  been  used 
in  several  senses  in  ecclesiastical  history.  [1] 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  applied  to 
the  "Seventh  Day  Baptists,"  who,  alleging 
that  the  Church  had  departed  from  Apostolic 
order,  insisted  that  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  is  binding  upon  Christians,  and 
that  the  substitution  of  the  first  day  was  a 
corrupt  innovation  of  the  second  century. 
On  this  opinion  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists 
were  organised,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  eleven  con- 
mgations  of  them.  They  still  hareLj  exist 
in  England ;  in  the  United  States  there  are 
about  9,000.  [2]  The  word  is  now  commonly 
applied  by  way  of  reproach  to  those  who 
oppose  any  relaxation  of  the  law  as  regards 
the  opening  of  museums  and  picture-galleriee 
on  the  Sunday,  and  who  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Christians  and  of  the  State,  on  behalf 
of  religion  and  morah'ty,  to  vigorously  oppose 
any  secularisation  of  the  Lord^s  Day. 

Sabbath.  —  A  Hebrew  word  meaning 
*'  rest."  The  seventh  day  of  the  week,  on 
which  it  is  commanded  by  the  Law  of  Moses 
that  man  should  rest  from  labour,  in  com- 
memoration of  God's  rest  on  the  seventh  day 
after  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  is  also  a 
memorial  of  the  release  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egyptian  bondage- 

The  question  whether  the  Sabbath  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  Jewish  ordinance,  and, 
therefore,  no  more  a  matter  of  universal  obli- 
gation than  the  sacrifices  or  other  requirements 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  is  one  which  ia  very  earn- 
estly discussed  in  the  present  day.  On  one 
side  it  is  asserted  that  Sabbath  observance  does 
not  rest  merely  on  the  Fourth  Commandment, 


but  was  pre-Moeaic  and  was  obaerrad  hj  the 
Apostles.  To  support  the  pire-Mossie  vkv 
nxerenoe  is  made  to  Gen.  ii.  3 ;  ir.  3 ;  titt. 
27.  To  this,  reply  has  been  made  that  vaat 
of  these  verses  speak  of  command,  bat  merely 
state  fact.  The  Sabbath  is  not  mentiaofd  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  yet,  in  contost  vitb 
this  fact,  there  are  strict  oontmands  oonoon- 
ing  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  the  institii- 
tion  of  marriage.  It  is  also  argued  tbst  if 
the  Sabbath  had  been  pre-Mosaic  it  must  bsve 
been  applicable  univmally;  yet  Uie  heathfli 
are  nowhere  rebuked  for  non-obaervaooe,  vkik 
the  chosen  people  have  the  most  stnnfefit 
commands  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  the 
Sabbath  is  made  a  distinguishing  msA 
between  the  chosen  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  IjExodus  xxxi.  13  and  Esekiel  xx.  12]. 
And  this,  it  is  maintained,  was  the  view  of  the 
early  Fathers.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  **  the 
patriarchs  justified  before  God  without  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath.'*  "  From  Abraham  wts  tht 
circumcision,  from  Moses  the  Sabbsth.'* 
Iremens:  **  Abraham  without  drcumascn, 
and  without  Sabbaths,  believed  in  Ood." 
Tertullian  :  "  They  must  show  that  Adam  tod 
Abel  were  droumcised  and  kept  the  Sabbath.*' 
Of  the  Sabbath  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
we  know  absolutely  nothuig ;  no  mentioo  is 
made  of  it  in  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges. 
Buth,  or  SamueL  The  Prophets,  hovrerer, 
apparently  seeing  that  it  must  degenente 
into  a  mere  day  of  idleness,  seised  upoo  it 
and  devoted  it  to  the  religious  improvemest 
of  the  people  [compare  Psalms  Ixxzi  and 
xcii.].  Only  ten  times  is  it  mentioned  in  tht 
Historical  Books.  In  two  of  these  paaagee 
it  is  desecrated  by  the  dethraneinent  of 
Athaliah  [2  Kings  xi.  5 ;  2  Chron.  xriii.  4], 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  continued  inaifltance 
on  its  observance  by  the  Prophets  Fnn 
the  Captivity  the  Jews  seem  never  to  hare 
incurred  the  charge  of  disrsgaiding  the  Sab* 
bath ;  nay,  in  a  mistaken  spirit,  they  alloved 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  to  the  number 
of  one  thousand,  rather  than  resist  en  the 
Sabbath  [1  Mac  ii.  34].  Hereafter  thev  de> 
creed  it  should  be  lawful  to  resist,  but  net 
to  initiate  an  attack.  This  seems  the  fint 
example  of  minnte  distinctions  which  the 
Habbis  afterwards  put  forth — sodi  sa,  ooe 
man  might  carry  a  loaf,  but  two  might  not 
carry  it  between  them;  a  man  with  the 
toothache  might  not  rinse  his  month  with 
vinegar,  but  he  might  use  it  for  alleristiai^ 
the  pain  if  he  swiSlowed  it.  How  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Law  these  additions  were, 
is  shown  by  our  Lord^s  observance  d  the 
Sabbath;  for,  as  He  came  to  fulfil  the  vhok 
Law,  we  cannot  doubt  that  He  kept  the  Sab- 
bath as  God  intended  it  to  be  kept.  Had  the 
opponents  of  Christ  examined  their  PMta- 
teuch  with  a  candid  mind,  they  would  have 
seen  that,  as  the  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest  and 
freedom  from  servile  work,  was  their  dif- 
tinguishing  mark,  so  they  must,  above  all 
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other  nationfly  be  distinguiahed  by  their  kind 
and  tender  ti^tment  of  dependants. 

There  have  been  some  who,  taking  the  strict- 
est views  of  Sabbath  observance,  have  held 
that  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  is  stiU 
binding ;  such  are  the  Seventh-day  Baptists. 
And  others  who  do  not  go  this  length  main- 
tain that  the  substitution  of  the  first  for  the 
seventh  day  being  made,  the  obligation  to 
observe  that  day  as  the  Sabbath  strictly  re- 
mains as  before.  Some  hold  that  the  sub* 
stitution,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  must  have  been  by  our  Lord's 
command;  others,  that  the  day  is  fixed  by 
Apostolical  precedent,  and  that  its  manner  of 
observance  is  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  six  dis- 
tinct notices  which  relate  to  **  the  first  day  of 
the  week."    On  that  day  our  Lord  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  He  appeared  to  His  disciples  on 
the  same  day  five  times.    After  eight  days, 
that  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  He  ap- 
peared to  the  eleven  when  assembled  together 
fjohn  XX.].    The  Pentecostal  Feast  that  year 
fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  on  that 
day  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given.    lu  Acts  xx.  7 
the  disciples  come  together  on  the  first  day^  of 
the  week  to  breeJc  bread.     In  1  Cor.  xvi.  2, 
St.  Paul  bids  the  Corinthians  lay  by  for  the 
poor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.    It  is  matter 
of  dispute  whether  by  the  Lord's  Day  in  Bev.  i. 
iO  is  meant  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  Esister 
Sunday,  or  the  Jewish  Sabbath.    These  pas- 
sag^es  seem  enough 'to  show,  to  any  reasonable 
thinker,  that  the  Apostles  obterved  this  day. 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  cessation  from 
labour,  nor  of  any  connection  with  the  Sabbath, 
nor  is  the  observance  required  of  the  Centiles 
under  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
The  ante-Nicene  Fathers  are  unanimous  as 
to  the  weekly  observance  of  the  day.    Thus  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas :  **  We  celebrate  the 
eij^th  day  with  poy,  on  which  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead."  Justm  Martyr  speaks  of  Christians 
assembling  on  **the  day  called  the  day  of 
the  Sun."    Ignatius  writes:  *'No  longer  ob- 
serving Sabbaths,  we  keep  the  Lord's  Day." 
IrensBus  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  cessation 
from   labour.    He   says   that   reaping   and 
gathering  into  bams  is  forbidden  on  that  day. 
Tertullian  too  says  [A.n.  202] :  **  On  the  Lord's 
day  of  resurrection  we  ought  to  abstain  from 
all  habit  and  labour  of  anxiety,  putting  off 
even  our  businfSB,  lest  we  give  place  to  the 
devil."    But  he  also  calls  it  a  day  <'on  which 
-we  allow  ourselves  to  be  joyous."    The  edict 
of  Constantino,  in  321,  decreed  that  all  busi- 
ne00    and    employment,  except  agriculture, 
should  cease  on  *'the  honouied  day  of  the 
Sun.*'    The  Emperor  Leo,  in  469,  included 
agrricnlture  in  this  prohibition. 

Daring  the  Middle  Ages  Sunday  was 
obeerved  as  a  holy  day,  and  it  is  curious  that 
from  the  Waldenses  and  the  LoUards  came 
objections  that  thii  was  an  infringement  of 


Christian  liberty.  The  same  line  was  taken 
by  the  great  Beformers.  Tyndall  declared 
that  no  hdy  day  was  needed  if  the  people 
could  be  taught  without  it.  Luther  repudiated 
the  obligation  so  long  as  it  rested  on  the 
Fourth  Commandment :  "  If  it  be  set  upon  a 
Jewish  foundation,  then  I  bid  you  work,  ride, 
dance  on  it'*  Calvin  used  to  play  at  bowls 
on  the  Sunday.  The  consequence  was  that 
a  gross  and  open  disregard  of  the  day  spread 
itMlf  throu^out  £uro]^.  So  it  was  in  Eng- 
land also.  Even  the  itinerant  preachers  sent 
out  by  Archbishop  Parker  betook  themselves, 
after  the  Qerman  tashion,  to  "  tabling,  carding, 
shooting,  and  bowling."  At  Eenilworth  danc- 
ing took  place  on  Sundays.  Then  those  who 
could  not  assert  the  authority  of  the  Church  to 
make  holy  days,  fell  back  on  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment. It  was  genuine  reverence  for  re- 
ligion which  led  the  Puritans  to  call  for  greater 
strictness.  The  Book  of  Sports,  published  in 
1618,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of 
James  I.,  was  not  intended  as  a  secularisa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Day,  but  a  check  upon  that. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  join  in  the  games  but 
those  who  had  previously  attended  Uio  Church 
serrioe.  But  the  licence  gave  offence,  and 
Archbishop  Abbot  refused  to  have  it  read. 
The  whole  subject  was  bound  up  with  that 
of  Puritan  strictness,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
forbade  travelling,  cooking,  shaving,  making 
beds  on  the  Sabl«th.  It  was  part  of  King 
James's  legislation  which  fined  a  man  for 
not  going  to  ohuroh  on  Sunday,  and  there  are 
many  old  statutes  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion which  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  writer 
of  an  interesting  article  in  the  Guardian  of  Dec. 
2nd,  188d,  points  out  that  the  first  statute  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  directed'  against 
meetings  of  people  out  of  their  own  parishes 
''  for  any  sports  or  pastimes,  or  any  bear-bait- 
ing, bidl-baiting,  interludes,"  etc.  In  1627 
carriers  were  forbidden  to  travel  on  the  Lord's 
Day  under  a  penalty  of  20s.,  and  butchers  were 
forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  6s.  8d.  to  soil  meat. 
But  the  law  known  as  the  Lord's  Day  Act  was 
passed  in  1676,  and  forbade  every  tradesman^ 
artificer,  workman,  or  labourer,  to  exercise  any 
work  of  their  ordinary  calling,  works  of  neces- 
sity or  charity  alone  excepted.  The  fine  was, 
and  still  remains,  on  the  Statute  Book  as  5b. 
for  each  offence.  The  interpretation  of  this 
law  by  the  judges  has  produced  some  anoma- 
lies. "  It  was  quickly  noticed  that  the  work 
to  be  punished  was  work  done  in  the  exercise 
of  a  man's  ordinary  calling.  So  a  horse  may 
be  sold  on  a  Sunday,  but  if  it  is  sold  by  a 
horse-dealer  the  bargain  cannot  legally  be 
enforced,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  horse- 
dealer  may  be  fined.  ...  A  termer  is  not 
liable  for  making  hay  on  a  Sunday,  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  labourers  may  be 
punished  for  the  same  act"  The  Lord's  Day 
Act  has  been  modified  by  an  Act  of  1871, 
which  provides  that  no  prosecution  can  be 
instituted  except  by  or  with  the  consent  in 
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writing  of  the  chief  officer  of  police  of  the 
police  district  in  which  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted, or  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace  or  a  stipendiary  magi- 
strate having  jurisdiction  in  the  place. 
Another  Sunday  Act  was  due  to  Bishop 
Porteus.  It  forbids  the  opening  of  any  place 
for  entertainment,  amusement,  or  public  de- 
bating to  which  persons  are  admitted  hv  the 
payment  of  money  or  by  tickets  sold  for 
money.  The  keeper  of  such  a  place  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  £200,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
to  £1 00,  and  every  doorkeeper  £50.  Religious 
meetings  of  any  sort  are  protected.  A  good 
deal  of  litigation  followed  the  opening  of  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  on  Sundays.  'Diis  was 
clearly  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The 
compfuiy  adopted  several  plans  to  get  rid  of 
their  liability,  but  were  convicted.  The  Home 
Secretary,  however,  remitted  the  penalty,  on 
the  understanding  that  no  special  attractions 
were  to  be  provided  which  would  necessitate 
putting  on  extra^hands.     [Lord's  Dat.] 

In  further  considering  the  subject  in  rela- 
tion to  present-day  questions,  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  alter- 
native, as  is  so  often  represented,  between  one 
or  the  other  of  the  more  extreme  views ;  and 
it  is  the  more  important  to  ur^  this,  because 
it  will  have  been  already  evident  that  the 
extreme  view  is  one  exceedingly  difficult  to 
maintain  from  a  Christian  standpoint.  Even 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  to  be  predominantly 
a  period  of  rest — a  welcome  interlude  in  the 
toil  of  life.  The  command  itself  is  emphatic 
in  its  merciful  detail — **  that  thy  man-servant 
and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as 
thou," — and  this  is  further  pointed  by  the 
admonition,  '*  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  But 
there  was  nothing  austere  in  this :  innocent 
feasting  was  usual  amongst  the  Jews;  and 
our  Lord  Himself  attended  a  feast  on  that 
day.  The  main  command  was  that  a  man 
should  reaty  himself,  from  his  customary  toil, 
and  take  care  to  give  all  his  servants  and 
dependants  a  rest  also.  Even  this  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  "made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,"  and  the  degree  to  which 
man  had  been  already  subordinated  and 
enslaved  to  it,  was  due  to  Pharisaic  glosses, 
and  to  attempts  at  the  manufacture  of  a  quite 
new  and  Pharisaic  sort  of  righteousness,  un- 
known to  the  original  Divine  law. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  securing  of 
such  an  object  as  this  is  fully  within  the 
right  and  the  province  of  a  civU  Legislature, 
apart  from  any  religious  question  at  alL  Of 
this  a  singular  proof  was  afforded  during  the 
French  Revolution,  when  the  Lord's  Day 
was  "abolished"  by  public  edict.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  human  frame  could  not 
bear  with  impunity  an  unbroken  round  of 
daily  toil.  The  people  aufered  from  it. 
And  accordingly  a  periodical  rest  on  every 
tenth  day  was  decreed— called  for  by  sheer 


physical  necessity  under  the  atress  of  modem 
me.  A  vast  amount  of  expeneooe  has  riiovii 
beyond .  doubt,  and  every  man's  own  expe- 
rienoe  confirms  it,  that  the  nightly  sleep  aboe 
is  not  sufficient  to  rraair  the  exhausted  ener- 
gies of  the  human  name  when  subjected  Id 
steady  toil  of  any  kind.  Every  ome  knovs 
how  different  is  the  feeling  on  Sataidav 
evening  to  that  experienced  on  Moufdar 
morning,  after  the  oay's  rest.  To  seouiv 
such  b^efits  was  the  right  of  even  an  anti- 
Christian  Legislature;  imd  in  a  profeBBedlT 
Christian  countir,  manifestly  there  is  but  one 
day  to  be  chosen  for  such  pnrpoeee,aDd  posobLe 
to  be  BO  guarded. 

Christians  themselves,  again^  have  tbe 
express  command  to  **  forsake  not  the  assem- 
bling of  themselves  together;"  and  thi» 
command,  much  more  when  aided  by  the 
unbroken  usage  of  the  Church,  will  ensure 
some  kind  of  stated  reUgious  serrioea.  On 
no  other  day  is  there  the  quiet  and  the  mm^ 
opportunity,  apart  from  the  cardinal  event 
which  is  by  them  commemorated,  and  ever 
borne  in  mind.  Now  it  will  be  obrions  Ihst 
so  long  as  the  Legislature  £uthf  ally  guards 
the  right  of  a  people  to  rest  and  leisure,  and 
the  Church  does  her  duty  in  toniing  sodi 
opportunities  to  account,  the  essenlaals  for  a 
true  snd  reasonable  observance  of  the  Lord'i 
Day  Sabbath-rest  are  present.  The  amoont 
and  kind  of  religious  observance  most 
obviously  depend  in  any  case  upon  the  indi- 
vidual conscience ;  and  if  it  is  grossly  neg- 
lected as  a  whole,  it  can  only  be  becaote  the 
Church  herself  has,  for  the  time  being,  neg- 
lected her  duty,  or  lost  her  power,  or  ceaeed, 
at  all  events,  to  **  draw  "  men  to  the  worslnp 
of  her  Lord. 

As  to  how  far  the  Legislatare  should  go, 
such  matters  of  detail  must  always  be  left  Ite 
time  and  circumstance ;  bat  it  ahoold  oera 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  true  basts  of  lav  oa 
this,  as  on  other  subjects,  should  alwaja  be 
the  protection  of  inidividual  ri^^its,  nther 
than  the  restriction  of  any  purely  individnal 
liberty.  The  true  provinoe  of  the  Uv  is  to 
preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Sabbath-retf 
lor  all  under  its  care,  not  to  dictate  eitltfr 
directly  or  by  implication  how  each  indiTidaal 
should  employ  it.  The  thonghtfol  Chriatiaa 
will  ever  seek  to  remember  how  often— ho* 
continuously  in  fact— his  own  Lord  was  Hin- 
self  traduced  as  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  wiQ 
seek  to  temper  Ms  own  judgments  thsreh-. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  con- 
scientiously seek  to  g^ve  to  their  poorer 
neighbours  greater  facilities  on  this  day 
for  some  study  and  contemplation  of  tli« 
wonderful  worlra  of  Grod,  should  see  to  it  thtt 
this  may  be  done  by  such  efforts  as  nmypbt^ 
no  further  burden  upon  already  overvmd 
public  servants,  who  now  enjoy  thor  dar  of 
rest,  and  who  ought  not  to  have  it  taken  frtHD 
them.  How  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this, 
the  really  fundamental  idea  of  the  Sabbath, 
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amidst  the  moltilariociB  and  complicated  dii- 
gagemeiits  oi  modem  life— to  servanta  espe- 
cially, and  znoflt  of  all  to  public  servants — seems 
really  the  most  pressing  problem  connected 
with  the  Christian  Sabbath  at  the  present  day. 

Sabbtttiasis. — A  sect  of  the  Novatians 
[q.T.].  They  took  their  name  from  Sabbatius, 
a  preabyter  ordained  by  Marcian,  who  at- 
tempted to  bring  some  Jewish  rites  into  the 
ChoTch.  The  Sabbatians  were  among  the 
heretics  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  381. 

SablMKfeiuii  Magnum  ["  the  great  Sab- 
bath*'] ^A  name  given  to  Easter  Eve,  and  for- 
merly observed  as  the  most  solemn  &8t  in 
the  whole  year,  not  excepting  Good  Friday. 
A  vigil  was  kept  throughout  the  night  till 
cockcrow,  the  supposed  time  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  the  early  Christians  used  to  assemble 
at  this  time  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  was  also  customary  to  baptise 
catechunens  on  this  day»  that  they  might  be 
admitted  to  the  Easter  Communion;  and 
those  who  had  been  excommunicated,  and  had 
done  penance,  were  re-admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Church. 

Sabeans.    [Mbndaaks.] 

BabaUins  was  the  author  of  the  Sabel- 
lian  heresy.  Very  little  is  known  of  his 
history.  He  was  bom  at  Ptolemais,  in  Libya, 
early  in  the  third  century,  and  afterwards 
became,  perhaps,  the  bishop  of  that  city.  He 
owed  some  of  his  heretical  views  to  rf oStus 
of  Smyrna,  whose  disciple  he  was,  and  began 
to  publish  his  errors  about  a.d.  260.  They 
did  not  die  out  till  the  fifth  century. 

SabeUius  denied  the  doctrine  of-  the  Trinity, 
maintaining  that  God  is  Unipersonal,  and 
that  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
merely  designate  the  same  person  in  oifferent 
capacities.  As  the  Father,  God  created  the 
world ;  as  the  Son,  He  redeemed  it ;  as  the 
Holy  Ghost,  He  sanctifies  the  elect.  These 
three,  he  said,  are  no  more  different  persons 
than  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man  are 
three  persons.  A  deduction  from  this  view  is 
that  the  Father  suffered  on  the  Cross,  hence  the 
Sabellians  are  often  included  amons  the  Patri- 
FAssiAMS  [q.T.]*  Later,  the  Sabellians  became 
divided,  and  one  section — ^the  Low  Sabellians 
— held  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  Divine,  but 
that  an  "energy"  or  emanation  from  God 
dwelt  in  Him.  They  all  accepted  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  acknowledged  also  some  apocryphal 
books,  the  chief  of  which  was  Ths  Gospel  to  the 
Egyptuttu. 

Sabellianism  was  the  cause  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  person  in  describing  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  word 
had  not  been  used  before  in  that  connection. 

ffafrfinia,  St. — Very  little  is  known  of 
the  life  of  this  saint,  except  that  he  was 
martyred  under  the  persecution  of  Maximian 
in  303.     He  was  Bishop  of  Assisiam,  and 


was  arrested  with  others,  and  kept  in  prison 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Governor,  Venustianus, 
who  ordered  that  both  of  Sabinus*s  hands 
should  be  cut  off,  and  that  his  two  deacons — 
Maroellus  and  Exuperantius  —should  be  beaten 
with  clubs  and  torn  with  iron  nails.  Venus- 
tianus was  later  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  was  immediately  expelled  from  his  office. 
Under  the  rule  of  his  successor,  Lucius, 
Sabinus  was  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Spoleto. 
His  festival  is  kept  on  Dec.  30th. 

Sacerdotalism  [from  aacerdoe,  a  <<priest*']. 
— The  word  is  applied  to  that  view  of  the  priest- 
hood which,  accepting  the  doctrine  of  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  regards  the  priest 
as  the  mimster  of  that  sacrifice.  Opposed  to 
this  is  the  view  that  the  priest  is  an  elder  oi 
the  congregation,  and  that  there  is  no  sacri- 
fice in  the  Lord^s  Supper — only  a  memorial  of  ' 
the  death  of  the  Saviour.  [FaissT ;  Lord^s 
Supper;  Bitvalism.] 

Saoheverell,  Hbnbt,  was  bom  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1672,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow, 
and  where  he  took  his  M.A.,  B.D.,  and  D.D. 
degrees.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  dull  man, 
but  obtained  a  marvellous  notoriety  through 
two  sermons  which  he  preached  in  1709^ne 
at  Derby  and  the  other  m  St.  Paurs  Cathedral. 
They  asserted  strong  Tolr  principles  and  the 
duty  of  **  non-resistance,^'  which  so  angered 
the  Whig  Parliament  that  they  brought  him 
to  trial,  and  he  was  suspended  for  three  years, 
and  his  sermons  were  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  But  the  victory  which  they  gained 
ruined  the  Whigs.  Sacheverell  became  a 
popular  hero  and  martyr,  and  when  his  sus- 
pension was  expired  he  was  surrounded  with 
great  rejoicings.  He  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  May  29tii,  and  became  Rector  of 
St.  Andrews,  Holbom,  where  he  died  in  1724. 


J,  Hans  [b.  1494,  d,  1578],  a  Niirem- 

berg  shoemaker,  who  has  been  called  *<the 
prince  and  patriarch  of  the  master-singers." 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of  six 
thousand  poems,  etc.,  some  of  which  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  Reformation.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  are  Die  Wittembergieehe 
NaehtigaU,  which  is  a  transcription  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Psalms :  Lie  un^ 
gUiehm  Kinder  Eve  ;  Seeattue  ;  etc. 

Sack,  Brbthbbn  of  thb. — A  division  of 
the  Boni  homines,  or  Pbkpbcti  [q.v.],  founded 
in  France  in  1200,  so  called  from  the  sack 
which  they  used  as  a  garment.  They  in- 
creased rapidly  for  a  time  both  in  France  and 
England,  but  were  dissolved  in  1275,  probably 
because  they  had  adopted  heretical  doctrines. 

There  was  also  an  Order  of  nuns  of  the  same 
name  founded  b^  Saint  Louis  in  1261,  but  it 
was  dissolved  within  a  few  years.  As  late  as 
1357  hempen  sacks  were  worn  in  London  by 
an  Order  of  nuns. 
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Saorammit. — ^This  word  ngmfied  in 
clasaical  Latin  the  oath  which  a  Boldier  took 
to  be  faithful  to  hia  commander,  and  its  eccle- 
siastical use  appears  to  be  due  to  Pliny,  who, 
in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  a.d.  112, 
says  that  he  found  that  the  Ghnstians  bound 
themselves  with  an  oath  [jMeramento]  to  be 
faithful  to  Christ,  and  to  abstain  from  crimes. 
Evidently  this  refers  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 
Tertullian  uses  the  word  regularly  in  its 
present  sense. 

The  controversies  in  the  Christian  Church 
concerning  the  Sacraments  are  manifold. 
First  with  respect  to  the  number.  Protestants 
receive  two;  the  Church  of  Rome  declares 
there  are  **  neither  more  nor  less  than  seven,'* 
these  being  Baptism.  Ijord*8  Supper,  Confirma- 
tion, Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme 
Unction.  But  this  is  a  question  more  about 
definitions  than  realities.  Taking  Augustine's 
definition  that  a  Sacrament  is  **  a  visiole  sign 
of  invisible  grace,"  it  is  difficult  for  those 
holding  Episcopal  views  to  deny  that  the 
laying-on  of  hands  in  Ordination  and  Cun- 
firmauon  can  be  other  than  sacramental  acts. 
But  then,  Protestants,  while  admitting  the 
latitude  with  which  ancient  writers  used  the 
word,  maintain  that  the  same  latitude  debars 
us  from  stopping  at  seven,  and  might  include 
at  least  a  dozen  more.  ''Tertullian,"  re- 
marks Bishoi>  Jewell,  "calleth  the  helve 
wherewith  Eusha  recovered  the  axe  out  of 
the  water,  the  ^aaerament  of  wood;*  and  the 
whole  state  of  the  Christian  faith  he  calleth 
*  the  aaerament  of  the  Christian  religion.*  St. 
Augustine,  in  many  places,  hath  *the  aaera- 
ment of  the  eroaa,*  Thus  he  saith,  *ln  this 
figure,  or  form  of  the  cross,  there  is  contained 
a  sacrament.'  St.  Jerome  saith,  *  Out  of 
ChrisVs  side  the  aaa-amentt  of  baptism  and 
marlyrdotn  are  poured  forth  both  together.' 
Leo  calleth  the  promUe  of  virginity  a  aaera- 
ment,  St.  Hilary,  in  sundry  places,  saith, 
*The  sacrament  of  prayer — ot  faating — of  tke 
Seripturea—oi  iceeping — of  thiratJ  St.  Ber- 
nard calleth  the  waahing  of  the  Apoatlea*  feet  a 
sacrament."  But  jret  these  same  writers 
made  an  evident  distinction  between  the  two 
divinely  appointed  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  those  ordinary  things  to  which,  by  a 
figure,  they  extended  the  term.  Both  Protes- 
tants, however,  and  Roman  Catholics,  agree 
that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  stand  on 
a  different  level  to  those  of  the  other  ordin- 
ances and  rites  of  the  Church.  The  one 
supplies  grace  to  begin  with,  the  other  grace 
to  go  on  with ;  they  are  the  two  great  sacra- 
ments of  life.  These  are  pronounced  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Catechism  to 
be  "genf rally  necessary  to  salvation,"  t.^., 
necessary  to  all  Christians  alike ;  and  another 
mark  which  Protestants  add  of  the  essential 
sacraments  is  that  they  were  instituted  by 
Christ  Himself.  The  Church  Catechism 
defines  a  Sacrament  as — [1]  An  outward 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  giBce. 


[2]  Ordained  by  Christ  himsell  [S]  Awsa 
whereby  we  receive  gxsce^  and  a  pMgs  ts 
assure  us  thereof. 

But  a  second  question  touches  Hm 
of  the  Sacraments  themselves.  TbeT 
view  makes  them  "badges  of  ChrialiaB  mesCi 
profession,"  si^  and  seals  of  living  frith. 
The  Roman  view  regards  them  as  the  ab- 
solutely necessary  channels  of  Divine  giaee. 
Accon&ng  to  the  Reformed  view,  hSsh  ia 
required  to  make  them  efficacJons,  while  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  the  opue  opnwimm  anfas 
the  virtue  absolute. 

Sacramentals.— A  name  given  in  tlw 
English  Church  to  lites  which  have  a  ob- 
tain resemblance  to  the  Saoameots  in  that 
they  are  held  to  be  outward  means  by  vhic& 
Di\-ine  gifts  are  conferred,  but  they  hav* 
no  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordaiaed  d 
Gk>d.  Such  are  Confirmation  and  Oiden  and 
Matrimony.  The  Roman  Saczaakeotak  are : 
**oriifi#,  ^ftffc^iM,  edena^  eomfeeeua^  demu,  Icm- 
dieena  ; "  that  is,  the  prayers  of  the  Ghuzth. 
alms,  blessed  bread,  confeesion  at  Haas  and 
in  the  Office,  the  blessing  of  bishop  or  abboti. 
and  holy  water. 

SacramentMnaauk—A  name  gtwe  by 
the  Lutherans  to  the  Zwingliana,  who  be&ewd 
that  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist  are  i 
more  than  symbols,  and  that  the  BcmIt  i 
Blood  of  Christ  cannot  be  present  in  'then, 
nor  be  received  in  any  way  by  the  fsithful 
The  name  has  been  given  to  all  who  hoU 
what  were  considered  to  be  nnottfao^n 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Saias- 
ments,  and  has  also  been  applied  by  Bossa 
Catholics  to  Lutherans,  Oalvinisit^  and  othff 
Protestants  indiscriminately. 


SacramentfcTy  or 
mentomm.— A  book  of  the  rites  of  Mmi. 
and  the  other  Sacnmenta  of  the  Roau 
Catholic  Church,  with  other  aacnaneDtal  ritaiL 
such  as  the  dedication  of  churches,  etc  It 
is  represented  by  the  Missal,  Pontiiieal,  sad 
RituaL  Among  the  earlieet  sacnBentaiw* 
are  the  Leonine,  published  by  Mnntori  a 
the  Litwrgia  Rommm  Fetm^  and  seveial  Gai- 
lican  SBcramentaries,  pnUii^hed  hv  Ckrdxa^ 
Tbomasius,  one  of  which,  the  finJiiiiaB,  waft 
reprinted  ht>m  a  manuscript  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury in  the  Vatican. 

Sacred  Keart  of  Jacna.— This  4r> 

votion,  now  very  common  in  the  BcBsa 
Church,  originated  in  1684  with  the  Sitf«? 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  of  the  Oidir  ^ 
the  Visitation,  a  French  nun,  who  d/tdafi 
that  our  Lord  Himself  had  appeared  to  her  ic 
the  flesh,  and  directed  her  to  propagats  ti^ 
worship.  It  was  preached  by  a  Jciiit  mmei 
La  Combidre,  and  rapidly  attained  t»  :3tt 
popularity  which  it  now  holda,  fwHSSat 
its  object  of  fjamiliarisaig  the  people  vnk 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lonrs  hnaanitv.  ^t 
the  outset  it  enooonteKod 
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especially  from  the  Janaenists ;  and  thoae  who 
attached  themselves  particuhuly  to  this  wor- 
ship were  nicknamed  Cordieolm  or  Cardiolairm. 
In  176d  Pope  Clement  XIII.  sanctioned  the 
celehration  of  the  feast  of  the  flacred  Heart, 
and  its  foundress  was  canonised  as  lately  as 
1864.  It  is  now  kept  on  the  Friday  or  bnn- 
day  after  the  octave  of  Corpus  ChrirtL 

In  1880  an  Order  of  nana,  LiuitM  du  Steri 
CtButf  waa  founded  in  Paris,  and  hranches  of 
them  spread  lapidly;  but  ai  they  followed 
Jesuit  rules,  they  shared  in  the  general  ex* 
palai<m  of  the  Jesuits. 

Saorifiee.— The  worship  given  to  Qod 
by  the  oblation  of  some  victim.  Sacrifices  at 
first  were  offered  b^  the  Withers  of  families, 
or  the  eldest  persona  in  every  house;  butafter- 
wards  priests  were  ordained  to  tluit  function. 
The  '*  coats  of  skins  "  with  which  Ood  clothed 
our  first  parents  have  been  held  by  some  of 
the  greatest  divines  to  indicate  the  Divine 
institation  of  sacrifice.  But  the  first  direct 
mention  of  sacrifice  is  in  G^.  iv. :  Abel 
*'  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of 
the  fat  theieof,"  while  Cain  offered  of  "the 
fruit  of  the  ground."  The  second  is  that  of 
Koah,  who,  when  he  came  out  of  the  ark, 
sacrificed  to  God  for  hia  deliverance.  Scrip* 
ture  makes  mention  likewiae  of  the  aacrifioea 
offered  by  Abraham,  laaac,  and  Jacob.  The 
aacrifioea  of  the  Moaaic  dimenaation  were 
initiated  by  the  institution  of  the  Pasaover, 
which  waa  followed  by  a  code  aet  down 
by  Moaea  aooording-  to  the  order  he  had 
received  from  Ood.  After  the  appointment 
of  the  priesthood,  the  aacrifioea  were  only 
offered  uy  the  priest  in  the  Tabernacle  or  the 
Temple.  Before  the  victim  or  beast  deaigned 
for  aacrifice  waa  slain,  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  offered  laid  hie  hand  upon  its  head, 
and  made  a  public  confession  of  his  sins, 
whereon  the  beast  waa  slain,  flayed,  and 
divided  into  parts.  The  priests  took  the 
blood,  and  sprinkled  with  it  the  four  horns  of 
the  altar,  and  poured  the  rest  at  the  foot  of  it. 
This  done,  if  the  sacrifice  were  an  holoeau$t 
or  whole  burnt-offering,  the  victim  was 
wholly  consumed  by  fire ;  but  in  other  sacri- 
fices, the  inside  and  tat  only  were  burnt,  the 
Levites  meantime  singing  hymns  of  praise  to 
Ood,  and  entreating  Him  to  accept  the  sacri- 
fice. The  parts  that  were  not  burnt  were 
for  the  use  of  the  priests.  The  law  as  laid 
down  in  Leviticus  distinguishes  three  main 
forma  of  sacrifice,  the  Expiatory  (the  sin  and 
trespass  offering),  the  Impetrarofy  or  Suppli^ 
eatory  (the  burnt  offering),  and  the  Euehar^ 
Uiie  (the  meat  offering  and  the  peace  offering). 
The  same  classes  are  observable  in  the  Temple 
services.  Sin  Offeringt  were  made  at  the 
great  feasts  aa  well  aa  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, and  at  each  new  moon  [Num.  xxviii. 
15]  ;  there  were  daily  Meat  Offerings  of  fiour, 
oil,  and  wine,  beaidea  the  shewbread  renewed 
weekly,  the  apecial  offerings  on  the  Sabbath 


and  great  feativals,  and  the  first-fruits  at 
Pentecost  and  harvest ;  and  there  waa  a  daily 
Burnt  Offering^  doubled  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
special  at  the  great  festivals.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  morning  and  evening  incense, 
and  the  offerings  made  on  special  occasions ; 
as,  on  the  presentation  of  the  first-bom,  the' 
cleansing  of  lepers,  the  fulfilment  of  Nazarite 
vows,  etc. 

From  remotest  times,  the  heathen  nations 
sacrificed  to  their  gods  to  propitiate  them,  but 
they  also  introduced  the  sacrifice  of  human 
beings.  In  the  Scripture  we  have  the  bum- 
inff  of  victims  to  Moloch,  and  the  causing 
children  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Baal,  and 
it  was  even  so  in  European  countries,  in  the 
worship  offered  to  Saturn  and  Jupiter; 
DionysiuB  of  Halicamassus  speaks  of  it  in 
the  first  ages  at  Tvre,  Carthage,  and  Italy. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  of  Superttition,  mentions 
the  sacrificing  of  -children  to  Siitum ;  and 
Pliny  tells  us  the  custom  had  been  observed 
in  Home.  It  was  practised  in  our  own 
country  in  Druidical  times.  We  cannot  but 
recognise  in  all  such  sacrifices  a  deep  and  un- 
conquerable sense  in  mankind  of  alienation 
from  God,  and  the  sense  of  the  soul  that  it 
needs  forgiveness.  How  this  need  has  been 
met  to  the  full  Christians  make  no  question. 
[WoaK  OF  Chbist.] 

8a4nrilege. — The  act  of  violating  sacred 
things,  or  suDjecting  them  to  p^fanation ;  or 
the  desecration  of  objects  Consecrated  to  God. 
The  following  were  the  chief  acts  of  sacrilege  - 
punished  by  the  ancient  Church : — ^Accepting 
the  Eucharist  from  any  one  other  than  a 
priest,  the  seizure  of  sacred  property,  the 
robbing  of  churches  or  graves,  the  abuse 
of  sacred  vessels  and  altars  by  employing 
them  for  unhallowed  purposes,  the  plundering 
and  misappropriation  of  'alms  and  donations,  a 
bishop^s  delivering  over  a  monastery  to  spolia- 
tion, and,  according  to  some,  the  abstaining 
from  the  cup  in  Holy  Commimion.  There  were 
also  acts  classed  as  aacrilege,  but  which  have 
not  hoeia  so  called  by  conciliar  decree,  as,  not 
consuming  the  Eucharist  in  church,  giving  the 
Eucharist  to  the  dead,  misuse  of  the  chrism  for 
medicinal  or  other  purposes,  drawing  crosses 
on  the  ground  where  they  may  be  trodden  upon, 
etc.  Committers  of  sacrilege  were  often  put 
to  death,  and  were  sometimes  ranked  with 
murderers,  and  sometimes  with  heretics,  felons, 
thieves,  and  wizards.  Those  who  had  stolen 
church  property  were  thrice  ordered  to  make 
restitution,  and  if  they  still  refused  were  ex- 
communicated and  anathematised. 

Sacring  Bell  or  Sanete  Bell.— A 

small  bell  rung  during  the  celebration  of 
Mass  in  the  Roman  Church,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  congregation  to  the  more 
solemn  parts  of  the  service.  It  is  also  called 
the  Saints',  or  Mass,  Bell.  In  former  times, 
a  bell  hung  in  a  turret  outside  the  church, 
waa  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  to 
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give  notice  to  the  mck  and  othen  unable  to 
attend  Mass. 

Sacristan. — The  name  in  the  earl  y  Church 
for  the  minister  who  took  care  of  the  sacred 
vessels,  vestments,  and  furniture.  This  office 
is  still  retained  in  many  foreig^n  cathedrals. 
In  most  of  the  old  English  cathedrals  the 
sacristan  was  the  treasurer's  deputy  and  a  vicar 
choral,  while  in  the  new  foundations  he  is  a 
minor  canon.  At  the  present  time,  both  the 
name  and  office  of  the  sacristans  of  churches 
have  been  degraded,  the  former  having 
changed  to  §exton^  and  the  latter  to  an  em- 
ployment including  not  only  the  care  of  the 
church  vestments  and  furniture,  but  also 
many  other  duties,  formerly  performed  by  in- 
ferior classes. 

Sacristy.  —  Formerly  a  part  of.  the 
diaconum  or  building  attached  to  ancient 
basilicas,  used  by  the  deacons  to  keep  the 
sacred  vessels  for  the  Mass,  and  by  the  priests 
to  put  their  vestments  on  and  off.  It  answered 
to  our  modem  vestry. 

Sacy.  Louis  Isaac  lb  Maistbb  db,  was 
bom  at  raris  in  1613;  died,  1684;  educated 
at  the  College  of  Beauvais,  under  his  unde, 
Anthony  Amauld,  Doctor  of  the  8orbonne. 
He  was  very  clever,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  divinity ;  was  ordained  in 
1648,  and  two  years  afterwards  became  Con- 
fessor and  Spiritual  Director  of  the  recluses  of 
.  PoBT  BoTAL  [q.v.l  His  first  work  was  his 
translation  of  the  Divine  Service  into  French, 
with  the  hymns  in  verse,  which  is  commonly 
called  The  Canonical  Houn  of  Port  Moyal, 
During  the  persecutions  of  the  Jansenists  he 
withdrew  into  retirement  in  the  suburb  of 
St.  Antoine ;  but  was  discovered  and  impri- 
soned in  the  Bastile,  where  he  remained  two 
years  and  a  half.  Here  he  wrote  the  history 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  under  the 
name  of  Boyamont  After  his  release  he  went 
to  live  with  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Pom- 
nonne,  till  his  death.  His  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  1667|  was 
attacked  bv  several  bishops  and  condemned 
by  Pope  Clement  IX. ;  Amauld  and  Nicole, 
two  of  the  Port  Royalists,  defended  it,  and 
the  controversy  lasted  twenty  years. 

Sadolety  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Car- 
pentras,  bom  at  Modena  in  1478 ;  died  at 
Rome,  1547.  He  was  educated  at  Ferrara 
and  at  Roma  In  1514  Pope  Leo  X.  made 
him  his  Secretary,  and  three  years  after 
Bishop  of  Carpentras,  in  Avifi:non.  On  the 
death  of  Leo  he  retired  to  his  bishopric ;  but 
Clement  VII.,  the  successor  of  Adrian  VI., 
sent  for  him  to  return  to  Rome,  which  he 
did  for  three  years.  In  1536  Paul  III. 
again  called  him  to  Rome,  and  made  him 
Nuncio  to  France,  to  persuade  King  Francis  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Charles  V.,  and  on  his 
return  Sudolet  was  made  Cardinal.    He  was 


buried  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter  ad  Viotak. 
He  wrote  a  conmientary  on  St.  Paul'*  «iKst^ 
to  the  Romans ;  Inttrpretatio  JPluitmorum ;  Dt 
FhUoiOphiea  Contolatume  H  Meditatiaitf  w 
Advtrtit ;  Be  Liberie  Reete  IneiUmendit;  Jk 
FhUoeophia  Latidibue,  etc 

Saint  [^the  Gallicised  form  of  the  Latin 
ianetue,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Gnek 
hoffioaX — This  word  is  of  ■conntapt  ase 
both  in  the  LXX.  and  Greek  Testament  u 
a  simple  adjective,  applied  both  to  peiaoos 
and  to  things.  It  is  used  absolntely,  in  the 
sense  of  "Holy  One,'*  four  times  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  [Mark  i.  24 ;  Luke  iv.  34;  Acta 
iii.  14  ;  1  John  ii.  20]. 

It  is  applied  to  those  who  have  been  bmuiit 
into  the  tf ewish  covenant  many  times  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  once  in  the  New  [Matt 
xxvii.  52],  and  to  all  baptised  Christians  is 
Acts  iz.  13,  32,  41,  zxvi.  10;  Romans  i.  7, 
viii.  27,  xii.  13,  zv.  25,  26,  31,  zvi.  2,  15:  1 
Cor.  i.  2,  vi.  1,  2,  xiv.  33,  xvi.  1,  16;  2  Cat. 
i.  1,  viii.  4,  ix.  1,  12,  ziii.  13 ;  £^  i  1,  15, 
18,  ii.  19,  iii.  8,  18.  iv.  12,  v.  3,  vi  18;  PhiL 
i.  1,  iv.  22;  CoL  i.  2,  4,  12,  26;  1  Thee.  iii. 
13;  2  Thes.  L  10;  Tim.  v.  10;  PhiL  5,  7; 
Heb.  vi.  10,  ziii.  24;  Jude  3,  14;  Ber.  v.  8, 
viii.  3,  4,  ziiL  7,  10,  xiv.  12,  zv.  S,  zri  6, 
zvii.  6,  zviii.  24,  ziz.  8,  zz.  9. 

iniis  shows  dearly  that  all  ChriatianB  are 
regiuded  as  saints  ["  consecrated  ones  ^]  by 
virtue  of  their  calling.  And  this  is  the  mean- 
ing, at  least  in  part,  of  the  words  of  the  Oeed 
<Hhe Communion  of  Saints" — the  nnioi  which 
all  those  who  **  have  put  on  Christ "  have  with 
Christ,  and  with  each  other  through  Him. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  thii 
wide  meaning  continued.  All  who  pn^eswl 
the  name  of  Christ  were  vailed  and  ooosectated 
to  be  holy.  Soon  came  a  secondary  and  inner 
meaning — ^those  Christians  who  walked  varthy 
of  their  calling  by  leading  holy  lives.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  Christian  profession  in  the 
first  days  involved  danger  nom  penecutioo, 
tile  woxd  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  those  who 
"loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death,"  bat 
gave  evidence  of  their  love  and  iaithf  vines  by 
sealing  their  confession  with  their  lives.  Con- 
sequently the  observance  of  saints*  dayi  anae. 
Each  Church  commemorated  its  own  martyn 
and  confessors,  and  the  day  of  their  msztyr- 
dom  was  the  day  of  commemoiation.  On 
such  occasions  there  was  a  celebntkni  U 
Holy  Communion  in  token  of  the  doctrine  ex- 
pressed in  the  Creed. 

This  was  the  origin  of  saint's  day  obMrr- 
ance.  The  interconununion  of  Cbozchei 
whidi  grew  with  the  organic  and  ontvanl 
unity  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  K(h 
observances.  Saints  of  one  Church  were  feit 
to  be  tiie  conunon  heritage  of  alL  As  yean 
went  on  the  number  multiplied,  and  nataztllt* 
therefore,  the  custom  still  h^d  of  qxdalJT 
commemorating  saints  who  beIoag«d  to 
particular  Churches.     The  growth  of  ftp" 
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UBurpation  led  to  thie  claim  d  the  Popes  to 
declarewho  were  true  saints.  [Canonisation.] 
At  the  Beformation  the  names  of  the  greater 
number  were  removed  from  the  Calendar. 
Those  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were 
retained,  and  special  provision  was  made  for 
Holy  Commmiion  on  tnose  days.  [Rbd  Lbttbb 
Dats.^  Othen  were  retained  in  the  Calendar, 
but  without  such  provision.  [Blaok  Lbttek 
Days.]  The  Festival  of  All  Sainte  was  in- 
stitutc^  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  fourth 
century ;  one  of  Chrysostom's  homilies  was 
written  for  it.  The  festival  was  not  adopted 
in  the  Western  Church  until  the  seventh 
century. 

Saint  Albaa.    [Alban,  St.] 

Saint  Simon  de  Bonvroy.  Comtb 
Clauds  Hbniii  db,  a  French  social  philosopher, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1760;  died  there  1825.  He 
was  educated  as  a  soldier,  and  in  1777  went  to 
aid  the  Americans  in  their  war  against  the 
English.  He  was  from  his  earliest  years  pos- 
aeaaod  of  the  idea  that  he  was  bom  to  play  a 
great  part,  and  on  his  return  to  France  gave 
up  his  profession,  convinced  that  his  business 
was  to  "  study  the  march  of  the  human  spirit, 
in  order  eventually  to  labour  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  human  civilisation."  In  1785  he 
travelled  in  Spain,  where  he  formed  a  project 
for  making  a  canal  to  join  Madrid  with  tbe 
sea,  while  in  Mexico  he  had  proposed  to 
make  an  isthmus  through  the  country.  He 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Revolution, 
though  he  took  no  active  part  in  it.  He, 
in  partnership  with  the  Pnusian  Graff  von 
Redem,  bought  up  a  large  quantity  of  the  don- 
fiscated  estates,  intending  to  found  a  scientific 
and  industrial  school,  but  squandered  his 
money,  and  in  1797  found  that  he  had  only 
£6,800  remaining  to  him.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  began  Sie  studies  that  he  thought 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan  of  re- 
modelling society ;  but  when,  in  1807,  his  edu- 
cation was  finished,  he  found  himself  in  the 
most  abject  poverty.  In  1812  he  published 
his  first  work,  Letttrt  from  an  Inhabitant  of 
Geneva  to  kit  Contemporaries,  ttating  hit  Views 
of  Modem  Society,  This  was  followed  by 
Introduetion  to  the  Scientific  Labour 9  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  In  1814  he  and  Augustin 
Thierry  wrote  The  Reorganieation  of  European 
Society,  Saint  Simon  had  by  this  time  gained 
round  him  a  few  ardent  admirers,  as  Rod- 
riguea,  Thierry,  Comte,  Bazard,  and  Enfantin, 
but  his  books  were  little  read,  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  him  outside  his  narrow  circle. 
This  and  his  poverty  so  depressed  him  that 
he  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  but  was  pre- 
vented. His  last  work  was  an  exposition  of 
a  new  religion,  Nouveau  Chriatianieme  [1825], 
of  which  the  prominent  idea  is  that  Christian- 
ity is  a  progressive  system,  continually  gain- 
ing new  power,  but  retaining  through  all 
ages  the  principle,  **  Love  one  another."  The 
first  stage  had  been  Catholicism,  then  came 


Protestantism,  and  lastly  Saint-Simomanism. 
So  far  as  the  nature  of  this  new  or  Saint- 
Simonian  religion  was  defined,  its  peculiarity 
W88  to  rest  on  two  principles — ^the  one  re- 
lating to  the  end  after  which  humanity  was 
to  strive,  the  other  to  the  means  whereby 
this  end  was  to  be  attained.  **The  most 
rapid  possible  amehoration,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  condition  of  the  class  the  most 
numerous  and  poor'* — such  was  the  first 
principle,  defining  the  end  prescribed  by  the 
new  religion  for  all  the  efforts  and  labours  of 
humanity.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
however,  a  right  organisation  of  society  was 
indispensable;  and  the  principle  of  this 
organisation  or  reconstruction  was  formu- 
lated thus — '*To  each  man  a  vocation  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  and  to  each  capaci^ 
a  recompense  according  to  its  works."  His 
last  act  was  to  found  Le  Froduetewr,  a  journal 
which  was  to  proclaim  this  new  leUgion. 
The  Saint-Simonians  became  extinct  in  1832, 
but  there  are  still  traces  of  their  doctrine 
among  the  modem  French  school  of  thought. 

Saints,  Invocation  of.  [Invocation  of 
Saints.] 

SaleSy  Francis  db.    [F&ancis  db  Salbs.] 

Salislnixy,  Bishopric  of. — ^The  seat  of 
this  diocese  was  originally  Old  Sarum,  the 
Saxon  town  of  Searobyrig,  to  which  place  the 
See  was  removed  in  1075  hj  Bishra)  Herman, 
who  in  1058  had  become  bishop  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Shbrbornb  [q.v.]  and  Ramsbury. 
He  commenced  to  build  a  cathedral  here, 
whidi  was  completed  by  his  successor,  Os- 
mund. In  1220  Bishop  Poors  removed  the 
seat  of  his  diocese  to  Salisbury.  In  1542 
Dorsetshire  was  transferred  to  the  newly- 
formed  See  of  Bristol ;  in  1836  Berkshire  was 
joined  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  were  united  under  one  bishop,  and 
Berkshire  was  restored  to  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Richard  lePoore,  in  1220,  set  about 
building  a  cathedral,  and  continued  it  till  he 
was  translated  to  Durham  in  1 229.  He  founded 
also  a  Cistercian  nunnery  in  his  native  place 
of  Tarrant,  in  Dorsetshire.  Amongst  Eng- 
lish cathedrals  it  shares,  along  with  St.  Paul's, 
tbe  characteristic  of  being  Duilt  all  in  one 
poriod,  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  lofty  spire,  upon  which  the  repute  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  is  rested,  seems  to  have 
been  no  part  of  the  original  design,  and  was 
added  some  time  after  by  an  unknown  archi- 
tect, who  nearly  overtaxed  the  capability  of 
the  existing  building,  which  was  not  desip;ned 
to  bear  such  a  weight.  Salisbury  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  the  survival  of  consecration  crosses, 
which  in  mediaeval  days  were  carved  or 
painted  on  the  walls  of  churches.  There 
were  no  monks  at  Salisbury-^-a  fact  of  which 
we  ai-e  reminded  by  the  choir-stalls  being  all 
placed  east  of  the  transept.    One  curiosity 
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among  the  monumeato  in  the  recumbent  figore 
of  a  so-called  boy  bishop  [Bot  Bishop],  but 
some  suppose  that  this  may  be  a  small  stone 
erected  to  cover  the  relics  of  St.  Osmund,  the 
founder  of  the  See. 

From  the  time  of  Bishop  Poore  to  the 
Heformation,  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  were 
not  men  of  mark,  excepting  Hal  lam  [1407- 
17],  who  was  made  a  Cardinal  and  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  at  which 
place  he  died.  Since  the  Reformation  there 
have  been  John  Jewell,  Oilbert  Burnet,  and 
others  who  were  translated  to  other  Sees,  of 
whom  short  biographical  notices  will  be  found. 

The  cathedral  chapter  consists  of  a  defin, 
four  canons,  three  archdeacons,  forty-two 
canons  non-residentiary  or  prebendaries,  and 
four  minor  canons.  The  income  of  the 
See  is  £5,000.  The  diocese  comprises  the 
whole  of  Dorsetshiro  and  Wiltshire,  with 
portions  of  counties  adjacent,  and  has  487 
beneflces. 

List  or  BxsBOm  ov  GUusbubt. 

Ao06MiOD. 

Osnrand       •       .    1078 

Soger    .       .       .    1107 

JooeUn  de  BaiUeal  1142 

Habert  Fits  Walter  1189 

Herbert  le  Poore     IIM 

Blohozd  le  Poore     1217 

Bobert  Bingham .    1229 

WilliMnofTork.    1247 

Giles  Brtdport    .    1267 

Walter  de  la  Wjle  1283 

Bobert  Wickhaxnp- 
ton    .       .       .    1274 

Walter  SoammeU    1284 

Henr J  Brande«toii  1287 

WilUam  Comer   .    12B9 

Nieholaa      Long- 
eepte.  .    1298 

Simon  of  Ghent  .    1207 

Boger  Mortival  .    1815 

Bobert  WyriUe   .    1890 

Balph  Ergham    .    1875 

John  Waltham    .    1888 

Bichazd  Mitfoid .    1385 

Nicolas  Babwith.    1407 

Bobert  Hallam    .    1407 

John  Chandler    .    1417 

Bobert  MevUle    .    14:27 

William  Aiecough   1438 

Bichard       Bean- 
champ  .    14S0 

Lionel  Woodville    1482 

Thomas  Langton     1485 

John  BWth  .       .    14»4 

Henry  Dean        .    1500 

Edmund  Audley .    1502 

Lorenso    Campeg* 
gio     .       .       .1524 


Nicolas  Shaxton 
John    Salcot    or 

Capon 
John  Jewell .       • 
Edmund  Gheast . 
John  Piers    .        . 
John  Coldwell     . 
Henry  Cotton 
Bobert  Abbot 
Martin  Fofcherby 
Bobert  Townson . 
John  Davenant    . 
Brian  DnpM       .    1641 
Humphrey  jSiendh- 


1589 
1560 
1571 
1577 
1501 
1508 
1615 
1618 
1620 
1621 


JohnEarle  . 
Alexander  Hyde 
SethWard  . 
Gilbert  Burnet 
WiUiam 'htnwt 
Bichazd  Willis 


1680 
1868 
1665 
1667 
1689 
1715 
1721 


Benjamin  Hoadly    1723 


1734 
1748 
1757 


Thomas  Sherlock 
John  Gilbert 
John  Thomas 
Bobert  Drummond  1761 

John  Thomas      .  1761 

John  Hume  .       .  1766 

Shnte  BarringUm  1783 

John  Douglas      .  1791 

John  Fisher         .  1807 

Thomas  Burgess .  1825 

Edward  Denlaon  .  1837 
Walter  K.  Uamil- 

ton     .        .       .  1854 

George  Koberly  .  1868 

John  Wordsworth  1885 


SaJnuuniUi.  Claudius,  or  Claude  de 
Saunuuse,  was  bom  at  Semur,  in  Burgundy, 
in  1688;  died  at  Spa,  1663.  His  mother  beinigr 
a  Protestant,  he  was  brought  up  in  that  re- 
ligion. He  studied  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg. 
He  lived  near  Paris  till  1632,  when  he  was 
called  to  an  honorary  professorship  at 
Leyden.  He  received  many  tempting  offers 
from  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Maaarin  to 
return  to  France,  but  refused  them  aU. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  msn  of  great  learning, 
though  too  discursive  to  be  accurate,  and  his 


historioal  and  theological  writiiigs  wwe  of 
consideiable  value.  Charles  II.  asked  him  to 
write  a  defence  of  his  father  and  of  monaidiT, 
and  accoidingly,  in  1649,  appeared  Def€mMa 
S«ffia  pro  Cmr^  /.,  which  was  answered  by 
Milton's  Defnuio  pro  PopmU  AmfHeam^  He 
died  while  writing  a  reply  to  MiltoB 

Salutatioxip  Axqelicau. — ^A  fonn  of  ser- 
vice in  the  Church  of  Bome  consisting  ol  the 
angel's  salutation,  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  soi&e 
other  words  added  not  long  since.  It  runs 
thus : — "  Ave,  Maria,  p;ratia  plena;  Dominai 
tecum;  benedicta  tu  in  mulieribos,  ei  bene- 
dictuB  fructus  ventris  tui;  Sancts  Mam, 
mater  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus,  nmic 
et  in  hor&  mortis  nostne.'*    Amen. 

The  latter  clause  Saneia  Maria,  m^^  Iki, 
ora  pro  nohit  peceaiorihuSf  was  added,  ss  aom^ 
say,  in  the  fiiteenthoentury ;  butthe  last  words, 
nunc  0t  in  kord  morti*  noctrtt^  were  inserted  by 
the  order  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  1668.  Maoer,  in  his 
Hierolexieon,  observes  that  Urban  II.  ordend 
a  bell  to  be  tolled  thrice  a  day,  espedaliy 
morning  and  evening,  that  people  nught  be 
put  in  mind  of  repeating  this  snlutatioa,  and 
that  Gkxi  might  prosper  the  Christian  snns  m 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land ;  which  cnsuxa 
having  continued  about  134  yean,  fell  into 
negleN^  till  Gregory  IX.  revived  it  with  the 
addition  of  a  constant  noon-belL  This  is 
called  the  Anpelui  beU.  The  repeating  of  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  was  fixst  en- 
joined by  St.  I)oininio,  or,  as  some  say,  by 
Vincent  Ferrars. 

Salvation  [the  translation  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version  ox  the  Heb.  ymAaak,  ^'taietyr 
''ease,"  and  of  the  Greek  so/«rui,  "sfetj.** 
<*  health  "].~The  word  ooeon  in  about  IfO 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  about  oO 
in  tho  New  Testament,  and  in  the  latter  Ii 
used  generally  to  denote  all  the  ben^ts  se- 
cured to  believers  through  the  life,  desth.  and 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Th»e 
include  deliverance  from  oondeomstian  os 
account  of  sin,  from  the  sinful  nstore  in- 
herited from  Adam,  and  from  death,  and  the 
final  attainment  of  a  state  of  hoUnssa,  bappt- 
ness,  largely  increased  powers,  effectual  serhoe 
for  God,  and  immortality. 

Salvation  Azmy.  Tn,  is  a  rtXigkm 
organisation  which  was  originated  in  the  Eut 
of  London  in  1866,  by  Mr.  William  Booth,  ths 
leader  and  generaL  He  was  bom  at  NottiBfr- 
ham  in  1829,  and  in  1843  became  a  waaoMiT 
of  the  Methodist  New  ConnarioB.  Hs«ii 
in  1844  set  apart  as  an  evangelist,  sad  wha 
in  1866  he  returned  to  the  regular  pastocite, 
he  felt  himself  out  of  his  sphere,  and  ia  18^1 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  again  beeoneaa 
evangelist  The  request  was  refused,  so  h» 
left  the  Society  and  b^jan  an  independest 
career.  He  worked  in  Cornwall,  Newesstlfl, 
and  other  plaees,  and  in  1865  hired  s  tbestrv 
in  WhitechapeL    The  society  was  developed 
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into  its  present  form  and  received  its  name  in 
1876.  With  the  name  army  came  military 
phraseology.  Prayer  was  termed  knee-drill^ 
the  leader,  m  genet  al ;  evangelists,  offiMre  ;  and 
cHndidates,  tadete.  A  semi-military  attire  was 
assumed,  barracks  were  built  instead  of  separ- 
ate residences,  and  when  the  army  went  out 
to  take  a  place  by  storm,  it  was  with  banners 
displayed  and  bands  of  music.  The  noisiest 
music  (drums,  brass,  etc.)  is  also  employed 
in  the  meetings,  and  other  proceedings  of  a 
very  sensational  character.  The  object  is 
to  attract  people  who  would  not  enter  church 
or  chapel,  and  for  this  cause  the  officers,  male 
and  female,  visit  public-houses,  prisons,  etc., 
and  open-air  meetings  are  held.  Its  possession 
of  the  streets  was  not  undisputed,  and  a 
counter  army  was  formed  which  was  called  the 
Skeleton  Army.  An  account  of  the  doings  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  their  expenses,  etc.,  is 
published  in  a  weekly  paper  called  the  War 
Cry.  The  number  of  corps  or  stations  in  March, 
188d,  is  said  to  have  been  983,  the  number  of 
officers,  '2,512.  Services  are  held  in  562  villages, 
and  the  number  of  them  every  week  is  16,000. 
Over  5,000,000  people  are  said  to  be  reached 
in  the  streets  weekly.  The  weekly  circula- 
tion of  the  War  Cry  and  of  The  Little 
Soldier^  a  paper  for  children,  is  over  550,000. 
The  total  income  from  all  sources  in  1885, 
apart  from  trade  receipts,  was  £76,168  17b. 
4  ^d.  The  trading  account  in  connection  with 
the  central  trade  headquarters  showed  £12,754 
10s.  2d.  from  sale  of  books,  £24,137  10s.  9d. 
from  the  sale  of  the  official  journals,  £19,636 
10s.  7d.  from  sales  effected  in  the  outfit  de- 
partment, and  £6,397  1b.  2d.  from  the  sale  of 
tea.  Tlie  net  profit  of  these  transactions  was 
£3,606  lis.  3d.  There  were  802  corps  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  against  637  in  1884,  and 
520  ahrond  against  273.  Four  specially  con- 
structed vans  are  travelling  about  the  country 
districts  with  preachers.  Their  literature 
comprises  23,470,860  publications  in  13  dif- 
ferent languages. 

Salvation  of  Infants. — ^The  salvation 
of  baptised  infants  is  definitely  asserted  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Liturgy.  **It  is 
certain  by  God's  Word  that  chil(hen  which 
jire  baptised,  dying  before  thev  commit  actual 
sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.''  So  runs  the 
rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Baptismal  Service. 
This  rubric  is  drawn  from  a  declaration  pub- 
lished in  Cranmer's  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man  in  1537.  In  the  original  form  the  words 
**  and  otherwise  not "  were  appended.  It  was 
a  happy  omission  when  they  were  struck  out. 
The  present  rubric  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  Dissentera. 
Bfixter  declared  that  if  every  other  word  to 
which  he  objected  were  taken  away,  he  still 
could  not  conform  so  long  as  this  rubric  should 
r«*inain.  There  is  no  opinion  expressed  in  any 
fomaulary  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the 
state  of  children  dying  unbaptised.  Probably 
Bu 30 


the  reason  for  the  insertion  of  this  rubric  was 
to  declare  that  Confirmation  was  not  essential 
to  baptised  infants.  Bishop  Bethell  in  his 
treatise  on  Regeneration  says  that  it  was  the 
common  opinion  of  the  early  Church  that  un- 
baptised infants  were  not  saved  [resting  the 
view  upon  John  iii.  5],  but  that  this  opinion 
did  not  involve  any  cruel  idea  of  pain  or 
suffering  for  little  ones  deprived  of  this 
Sacrament.  It  rather  supposed  them  to  be 
as  though  they  had  never  been,  whereas  they 
might,  by  the  care  of  their  parents,  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  foUowera  of  the 
Lamb.  But  this  doctrine  has  found  little 
favour  among  English  divines,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  groat  Hooker  is  probably  an  ex- 
pression of  the  general  opinion  of  Church- 
men :  **  Grace  is  not  absolutely  tied  unto 
Sacraments,  and  such  is  the  lenity  of  God  that 
unto  things  impossible  he  bindeth  no  man  " 
[Eeel.  Fol.,  vi.  60 J.  It  was  this  judgment  of 
charity  winch  induced  the  compilers  of  the 
Service  "for  Baptism  of  those  of  riper  years  " 
to  quaUfy  the  conclusion  which  they  draw 
from  John  iii.  5  as  to  the  necessity  of  bap* 
tism,  by  the  words  "  where  it  may  be  had." 

Salve  Regina. — An  antiphon  sung  in 
the  Homan  Church  from  Trinity  to  Advent, 
after  Lauds  and  Compline.  It  was  the 
earliest  antiphon  of  the  Virgin,  and  was  fint 
put  into  the  Breviary  by  Cardinal  Quignon,  and 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Breviary  by  Pius  V. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  bv  Con- 
tractus, a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century,  while  the  last  clause,  0  elemensy  0 
piOf  0  dulcia  Virgo  Maria,  was  added  by  St. 
Bernard. 

SalyiannSy  a  presbyter  who  lived  in  Gaul 
in  the  fifth  century.  He  wrote  numerous  works, 
of  which  some  are  still  extant,  as  De  Avaritia 

E440],  De  Gubematione  Dei,  or  De  Providentia 
45 1 1.     His  works  were  first  collected  and 
pubhshed  by  Pithoeux,  in  Paris,  1580. 

Samaritans.  —  A  mixed  people,  who 
formed  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  and  who  in- 
habited the  region  between  JudsBa  and  Gali- 
lee, They  were  partly  the  remains  of  the 
ten  tribes  left  in  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser, 
King  of  Assyria,  when  he  had  carried  their 
brethren  away  captive,  and  partly  Babylon- 
ians, Cutheans,  and  others,  who  had  come  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  conquered  people. 
These  had  been  converted  from  idolatry  by 
the  Jews ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  de- 
clined to  mix  with  them,  though  united  with 
them  in  religion.  They  attempted  to  prevent 
the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and,  failing  in  this,  they  built  a  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim  exclusively  for  their  own 
worship.  A  few  of  the  race  still  exist, 
scattered  in  Egypt,  at  Damascus,  and  at 
Gaza.  Thoy  profess  great  strictness  in  ob- 
.serving  the  Mosaic  law,  but  are  regarded 
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by  the  Jews  as  heretics,  as  they  accept  only 
the  Pentateuch.  They  possess  some  very 
valuable  manuscripts,  among  them  an  ancient 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  Phcenidan 
characters,  or,  according  to  some,  the  ancient 
Hebrew  characters  in  use  before  the  Babylon- 
ish Captivity.  There  are  some  differences 
between  this  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  Jews, 
but  they  are  mostly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  transcribers.  Iheir  worship  is 
like  that  of  the  Jews,  but  they  always  take  off 
their  shoes  before  entering  the  synagogue. 

Samosatians.    [Paul  of  Samosata.] 

Saa  Benito. — ^The  garments  worn  by  the 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  at  the  Auto  da  Fe. 
They  had  devils  and  flames  painted  on  them. 
If  the  victim  was  to  be  burnt  alive,  the  flames 
pointed  upwards  ;  if  not,  downwards. 

Sanchas,  Thomas  [b.  at  Cordova  in  1551 ; 
d.  at  Granada,  1610],  a  Spanish  Jesuit.  He 
studied  theology  and  law,  and  his  book  De 
Sacramento  Matrimonii  became  famous,  and 
would  have  been  valuable  had  it  not  been  for 
its  intolerable  coarseness. 

Sanchnniatlioxi. — ^A  Phoenician  philo- 
sopher and  historian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  at  the  time  of,  or  before,  the  Trojan 
War.  Of  his  works  nothing  remains  but 
fragments,  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Theodoret, 
the  first  of  whom  speaks  of  him  as  an  ac- 
curate historian  who  wrote  a  valuable  work  on 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  Sanchuniathon  is 
mentioned  by  Porphjrry ,  Athenssus,  and  Suidas, 
imd  Eusebius  says  that  one  of  his  works  was 
translated  into  Ureek  by  PhUo.  Modem 
writers  have  said  that  the  fragments  were 
forgeries,  either  by  Philo  or  by  Porphyry, 
accepted  by  Eusebius  as  ffenuine,  and  it  is 
now  doubted  by  many  whether  he  ever  existed. 
If  so,  it  is  stiU  probable  that  he  lived  at  a 
later  period  than  hits  been  generally  assigned 
to  him. 

Saacroft,  William,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  was  bom  in  1616,  at  Fressingfield,  in 
Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
Fellow  in  1642,  but  was  ejected  for  refusing 
to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  He 
spent  some  years  in  France  and  Italy,"  and  on 
returning  to  England  at  the  Restoration  be- 
came successively  University  Preacher  [1660], 
Master  of  his  College  [1662],  Dean  of  York 
[16631,  and  of  St,  Paul's  [1664].  The 
cathedral  having  received  much  diunage 
during  the  Commonwealth,  he  had  set  him- 
self to  repair  it  when  it  was  burnt  down  in 
1666,  and  he  had  to  turn  his  mind  to  its  entire 
rebuilding.  He  also  rebuilt  the  deanery. 
In  1677  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
together  with  six  other  bishops,  in  1687,  for  re- 
fusing to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
but  they  were  all  acquitted.  Upon  James's 
withdrawing  himself  in  1688,  he  concurred 


with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tesoipofal  in  a 
declaration  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  a  free 
Parliament,  with  due  liberty  to  Proteetant 
Dissenters.  But  at  the  accessian  id  WilHaa 
and  Mary  he  refused  to  swear  the  oath  ol 
allegiance,  and  was  deprived  of  his  aztb- 
bishopric  He  retired  to  Freoaiagfieid,  where 
he  died  in  1693.  He  wrote  Modem  FoUtkt. 
Familiar  Letters,  FttdntinmUd  Thief,  aai 
sermons.    [Nonjuboba.] 

Saacta  Sanctis.  —  An  exdamatim 
found  in  aU  Eastern  Liturgies,  following  the 
Consecration  Prayer  and  preceding  the  Com- 
munion. The  words  in  the  littugy  of  St. 
James  are  as  follow ; 

Tk»  PriMt  Mys  sacrsaf  .* 

Holj  Lord,  that  regteat  in  the  holin.  baOov  m 
hj  the  word  of  Thy  graoe,  and  by  the  rtmMJdem.  of 
Thj  most  Holy  Sjiiiit ;  for  Thou,  Lord,  but  aai 
Be  ve  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  Lord  onr  Ood,  meoss- 
pranenaible  Word  of  (iod,  con-sabitaaA»l.  co- 
eternal,  indivisible,  with  the  Father  ud  the  Holy 
Ohoet,  receive  the  pure  hynm,  in  Thy  holjr  aad 
■poUesa  saorilioe,  with  the  oherubim  ■iidKn»hn&, 
and  from  me  a  sinner  crvii^f  and  Miyin^  [Tin  k« 
^xwUm  ih$  o6Iation  and  cr%9*  olovdj  Hic4y  tluJiff&  for 
holypenona 

Th«  PeoflU  iOf  .* 

One  Holy,  one  Lord,  Jeens  Chriet,  in  ^e  gloiy  of 
Ood  the  father,  to  Whom  be  ^lory  for  ev«r  sad 
ever. 

The  Dmooa  says : 

For  the  raniasion  of  our  sins,  and  the  ivooitia- 
tion  of  our  sonla,  and  for  every  aflbeted  ana  d» 
tressed  eonl  that  needeth  the  pity  and  help  of  Ood 
and  for  the  conversion  of  them  that  have  stnyed. 
the  healing  of  them  that  are  sick,  the  bbentioe  if 
them  that  are  in  captiTiiy.  the  rest  of  oar  fatten 
and  brethren  that  have  fallen  aaleep  Mote  bjs  1^ 
ua  pray  earnestly  and  say.  Lord  have  mercy. 

PttupU: 
Lord  have  merey. 

Sanotiflcation.— The  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  whereby  man  is  renewed  in  the  ima^ 
of  Ood,  and  enahled  to  die  to  sin.  It  is  baa«d 
upon  tiie  holiness  of  Grod,  who  is  not  odIt 
absolutely  pure  in  Himself,  but  oommimicates 
His  purity  to  His  people  through  the  Spirit 
Sanctification  is  not  to  be  confounded  «ith  J»- 
tification,  which  is  forgiveness  of  sin,  where- 
by man  stends  before  God  pure  in  Hi*  eyea 
through  an  act  of  God's  mercy.  SanctifiGatiosi 
is  a  gradual  progress  towards  holineBB^  foQov- 
ing  Justification,  and  changing  the  heut  aad 
life  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Gfeo^ 
Justification  remoyos  the  guilt,  and  Sanctificft- 
tion  the  power,  of  sin ;  Justification  deliTen 
us  from  the  avenging  wrath  of  God,  utd 
Sanctification  conforms  ns  to  His  isna^- 
Nevertheless,  the  two  are  insepanblr  cofi> 
nected  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  in  Utf 
doctrines  and  promisee  of  the  GroipeL 

Sanction,  Pragmatic.  [PaACMAnc 
Sanction.] 

Sanctuary.— The  eastern  part  <rf  tk« 
choir  of  a  church,  enclosed  by  a  niiliiur.  n 
which  the  altar  is  plaoed.  In  ancient  tim^  i 
church  was  divided  into  two  parts— the  atiiua 
or  court  for  the  laity,  and  the  saDCtouT 
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for  the  clergy.  The  first  mention  of  the 
word  was  in  the  Council  of  Braga  in  663, 
which  forbids  any  lay  person  to  enter  the 
mnetmtry  for  the  reception  of  communion. 

Sanotuazy,  Right  of. — By  tanetuary  is 
meant  the  privUege  of  criminals  who  fled  to 
certain  aacred  places  to  secure  freedom  from 
arrest  and  punishment  so  long  as  they  remain 
therein.  This  custom,  which  is  now  almost 
everywhere  done  away  with,  was  derived 
from  the  L.evitical  law  of  refuge,  hy  which, 
under  express  appointment,  six  cities  were 
made  cities  of  refuge  for  the  involuntary 
man-slayer.  From  the  time  of  Constantino 
downwards  certain  churches  were  set  apait 
in  many  countries  to  be  asylums  for  fugi- 
tives from  the  hand  of  justice.  The  right 
was  not  granted  to  all  churches,  but  was  con- 
ferred on  special  ones  by  the  Emperors,  whq 
also  made  laws  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
privilege,  which  was  intended  for  the  weak, 
innocent,  and  misunderstood,  and  not  for 
condemned  criminals.  Thus  we  read,  "All 
churches  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne  were 
a«y/a,  and  for  all  sorts  of  criminals ;  but  he, 
by  a  Oapitolar,  ▲.d.  779,  conformable  to  one  of 
Carloman  and  Pepin  passed  about  744,  decreed 
that  churches  should  not  be  atyla  for  crimi- 
nals who  had  committed  such  crimes  as  the 
law  punished  with  death  ;'*  and  if  he  did  not 
go  as  £ir  as  to  make  it  lawful  to  force  a 
criminal  from  his  asylum,  yet,  what  came  to 
the  same  thing,  he  prohibited  people  from 
giving  them  any  nourishment.  At  first  Uie 
right  of  sanctuary  was  granted  only  to  the 
altar  and  nave  of  a  church,  but  was  afterwards 
extended  also  to  the  court,  gardens,  etc. 

It  seems  that  this  custom  was  of  very  early 
date  in  Britain,  as  the  Druids  gave  certain 
Acred  trees  as  cuyla.  There  are  legends  to 
the  effect  that  sanctuary  was  g^rant^  in  180 
to^  the  church  at  Winchester,  and  in  604  to 
Westminster.  The  first  reliable  fact  is  an 
enactment  of  Ina,  King  of  Wossex,  in  690, 
that  the  lives  of  all  who  had  committed 
capital  offences  and  had  escaped  to  a  church, 
ahould  be  saved,  and  that  those  deserving  of 
stripes  should  be  forgiven.  In  several  Eng- 
lish churches  there  was  a  stone  seat  beside  the 
altar  for  those  who  sought  sanctuary.  Two 
of  these  still  remain  at  Beverley  and  Hex- 
ham. The  **  Abjuration  of  the  Reahn  "  is  an 
ancient  law  by  which  a  felon  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  might  within  forty  days  go  in  sack- 
cloth to  the  coroner  and  take  an  oath  to  leave 
the  reahn,  and  not  return  without  the  King's 
hcence.  If  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  custom  of  sanctuary  became  much 
abused,  the  privilege  being  often  extended  to 
those  who  had  knowingly  and  wilfully  com- 
mitted the  most  heinous  offences.  The 
Reformation  restricted,  but  did  not  abolish,  the 
right.  In  1634  those  who  had  committed 
treason  were  debarred  from  taking  sanctuary, 


and  in  1624  it  was  forbidden  to  all  but  debtors. 
Sanctuaries  were  finally  done  away  in  Eng- 
land in  1 697.  There  still  exists  one  for  debtors 
in  Holyrood. 

SanctlUi  [holy].  Used  in  abbreviation  for 
the  Tkisaoion  Fq^v.].  The  music  to  which 
this  is  sung  is  called  the  Sanctus.  The  Sancte 
Bell  is  rung  at  this  point  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  serrice. 

Sandals  form  part  of  the  bishop's  vest- 
ments in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  They 
are  first  mentioned  by  AmaUrius  of  Metz  as 
part  of  the  bishop's  dress,  and  the  writer  men- 
tions the  fact  that  the  bidiop's  sandals  differed 
from  those  of  the  priest,  as  the  former  wore 
them  in  travelling.  At  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.  we  find  that  priests  no  longer  wore 
sandals.  They  are  regarded  by  Rabanus 
Maurus  as  a  S3na[ibol  that  the  pastors  should 
reveal  the  tru&  only  to  those  of  their  fiock, 
concealing  it  from  infidels ;  the  sandal  being 
made  so  that  only  the  under  part  of  the  foot 
was  covered,  and  the  upper  part  revealed. 


Ldamanians  [originally  called  GUut' 
ite$f  by  which  name  they  are  still  known  in 
Scotland]. — A  sect  founded  about  1728  by  John 
Glass,  a  Scotchman,  and  originally  a  mmister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi.  He  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Meams 
for  holding  heretical  opinions,  which  he 
published  in  a  book  called  2"ke  Testimony  of  the 
King  of  Martyrs.  Among  other  views,  he 
held  that  national  establishments  of  religion 
are  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
connection  between  Church  and  State.  His 
doctrines  were  further  developed  by  his  son- 
in-Uw,  Robert  Sandeman  [b,  at  Perth,  1718 ; 
d,  in  America,  1771},  who  maintained  the 
necessity  of  justification  by  faith,  but  at  the 
same  time  defined  faith  as  a  simple  belief  in 
the  Divine  testimony,  differing  in  no  way 
from  belief  in  any  ordinary  human  testimony. 
Sandeman  estabUshed  the  sec^  in  London  and 
America,  and  it  exists  to  the  present  day ;  it 
never  numbered  many  followers,  and  now 
they  are  probably  under  two  thousand.  The 
Sandemanians  have  revived  several  customs 
of  the  primitive  Church,  such  as  abstinence 
from  blood  and  from  things  strangled,  the 
holding  of  love-feasts,  the  kiss  of  charity, 
washing  of  each  other's  feet,  conrnmnity  of 
goods,  the  use  ol  the  lot,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  weekly.  They  practise 
mutual  exhortation,  and  believe  in  a  plurality 
of  elders  or  pastors,  who  are  set  apart  from 
amongst  themselves,  enffagement  in  trade 
being  no  obstacle.  The  kte  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Faraday  was  a  Sandemanian. 

Sanderaoily  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
r*.  in  Yorkshire,  1687;  rf.  at  Lincoln,  in 
January,  1663].  Educated  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  was  made  Logic  Reader  of 
that  college  in  1608;   afterwards  became  a 
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Fellow  and  Proctor  of  the  Umversity.  Hav- 
ing taken  orders,  Sanderson  was  appointed 
Prebendary  of  Southwell  in  1615  and  of  Lin- 
coln in  1629 ;  rector  of  a  living  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  Chaplain  to  Charles  I.  in  1631. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  King's  favourite 
preacher,  for  Charles  was  a  great  admirer  of 
casuistry,  in  which  Sanderson  excelled ;  and 
being  with  the  Court  at  Oxford  in  1636  he 
was  made  a  D.D.  In  1642  he  obtaioed  the 
Eegius  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford, 
but  was  prevented  from  enteriug  on  the 
appointment  through  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  in  1648  was  ejected  by  the  Visitors 
commissioned  by  Parliament.  He  accom- 
panied the  King  to  Hampton  Court  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  hu  younger  days 
he  had  been  somewhat  of  a  Puritan  and 
a  Calvinist,  but  his  opinions  changed  later, 
and  in  1661  he  wrote  a  treatise  called  Epi- 
teopacyy  om  established  by  Law  in  England,  not 
pr^udieial  to  Jtegal  Power,  After  the  Re- 
storation he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
assisted  at  the  Savoy  Conference ;  and  in  the 
short  time  which  elapsed  before  his  death  he 
did  much  towards  increaaing  the  value  of  the 
poorer  benefices  in  his  diocese.  Simderson 
was  noted  as  an  antiquary,  but  was  chiefly 
famed  for  his  casuistry.  He  wrote  De 
Juramenti  Obligatione  [1661],  Nine  Cases  of 
Conseienee  [1678],  Logiete  Artis  Compendium, 
De  Obligatione  Conseientiay  and  other  works. 
Bishop  Sanderson  lives  permanently  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  through  the  Preface  prefixed 
to  &0  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer :  **  It  hath  been 
the  wisdom,*'  etc.  This  Prefiice  is  his  work, 
and  is  deeply  interesting  as  expressing  the 
position  taken  by  the  Church  of  England  at 
its  restoration  after  the  Revolution.  It 
glances  at  the  history  of  the  past,  and  reviews 
each  of  the  reWsions,  asserting  that,  all 
through,  the  essentials  have  continued  the 
same.  One  phrase  used  in  this  Preface  has 
become  celebrated,  **  the  middle  way  between 
two  extremes."  A  countless  number  of 
preachers  and  essayists  have  adduced  this  as 
expressing  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land between  Romanism  and  Calvinism ;  but 
an  examination  of  the  context  will  show  that 
the  Bishop  is  merely  expressing  the  moder- 
ation and  calmness  of  the  revisions ;  the  re- 
tention of  fundamental  principles,  the  stiffness 
which  refuses  any  reform.  And  the  objects  of 
revision  which  he  declares  are  sought  are,  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  unity,  the  procuring 
of  reverence  and  exciting  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  the  cutting  off  of  occasion  of  cavil. 
It  will  probably  be  considered  by  those  who 
study  the  document  most  carefully,  that  it 
places  Sanderson  in  a  highly  favourable  light. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  was  born  in 
1528  and  died  in  1588.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  while  there  was  converted 


to  Protestantism.  In  course  of  time  he  «b8 
made  Master  of  Catherine  HalL  He  nas 
yice-Chanoellor  of  the  University  whoi  t^ 
Duke  of  Northumberland  marched  throogh 
with  his  troops,  with  the  intention  of  Kttin^ 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  Happeoi£g 
to  be  at  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  the  Dake 
ordered  Sandys  to  preach  before  him,  wfaiefa 
he  did,  taking  for  his  text  Joshua  i.  16.  The 
Duke  was  much  pleased,  and  promised  him 
promotion,  but  within  a  very  few  days  they  wtn 
both  in  the  Tower.  By  tLe  interest  of'  some 
influential  friends  he  was  liberated  at  the  end 
of  four  months,  crossed  to  Germany,  snd 
stayed  there  till  the  accession  of  Qoeoi 
Bllizabeth.  She  made  him  Bishop  of  Worceiter 
in  1559.  He  was  translated  to  Loodcm  ra 
1570,  and  thence  to  York  in  1577.  His  ool^ 
literary  work  was  a  volume  of  Bermana 

ffftuhltflrini  —  The  supreme  nationa] 
tribunal  of  the  Jews,  inatitnted  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  According  to  the  Talmod, 
Moses  founded  it  when  he  chose  seTenty 
elders  to  assist  him  in  the  wilderaesi  in 
judging  the  children  of  Israel ;  but  of  this 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence.  IVre  were 
seventy  members  of  the  Scmhedrim,  Utadtt 
the  president,  who  was  nsoally  the  hist 
priest.  They  had  power  over  secular  as  veil 
as  spiritual  matters,  and  were  elected  from 
among  the  priests,  elders,  or  heads  of  lunihes. 
and  scribes  or  doctors  of  the  law.  In  cooncil 
they  sat  in  a  semicircle,  with  the  nresi<knt  in 
the  centre:  they  assembled  in  the  Uall  <i 
Squares,  or  some  other  building  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Temple;  at  th^ 
trial  of  our  Lord  they  sat  in  the  high  priest'^ 
palace.    This  council  became  extinct  in  42d. 

Sardica,  Council  op. — ^Aooording  to  So- 
crates and  Sozomen,  this  Council  was  beki  m 
347,  but  it  probably  took  place  in  344  or  at 
the  end  of  343.     It  was  called  together  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  the  disputed  qocitioo^ 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  of  healing  the 
breach  they  had  caused  between  the  Euierc 
and  Western  Churches.    There  were  present 
only  seventy-six  of  the  Eastern  and  nore 
than  three  hundred  of  the  Western  bisbope. 
It  was  impossible  to  eflect  a  union,  and  tk« 
meeting  served  rather  to  widen  than  to  h«al 
the  breach.    The  bishops  of  the  West  hsfiny 
demanded  that  Athanasius  and  his  frieodi 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  anemUT  as 
reffuhir  bishops,  and  those  of  the  East  having 
refused  to  grant  this,  a  total  rapture  took 
place  between    the  parties.      The  We««n 
bishops    continued  to  hold  their  sessioo  at 
Sardica;  the  Eastern  withdrew  to  Philippo- 
polls,  in  Thrace,  so  that  the  only  issue  of  tl» 
Council  was  to  completely  sever  the  bond  of 
fellowship  between  the  two  Churrhes.  Bflu? 
unwilling  to  add  anything  to  the  Conncil  cf 
Nicaea,  or  to  form  a  new  Confession  of  Faitlu 
they  niade  twenty  or  twenty -one  canons  for  th* 
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general  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  fourth 
of  which,  according  to  the  Homan  Catholics, 
was  the  principal  step  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope  in  the  Church,  hy  ruling  duit  an 
appeal  might  be  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
in  quality  of  supreme  judge.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  Council  intended  to  do 
more  than  confer  on  Julius,  who  was  then 
Pope^  a  personal  privile^,  as  an  expedient  for 
a  time  ox  trouble  and  diviBion.  The  Trullan 
Council  adopted  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Sardica  for  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western 
Church,  though  the  division  prevents  it  from' 
being  oonaidered  an  oecumenical  council. 

8arpi«  Paolo,  generally  called  Fra  Paolo, 
waa  bom  in  Venice  in  1662,  died  in  1623.    He 
early  showed  great  talents,  and  the  scope  of 
his  learning  must  have  been  wonderfuL     He 
became  one  of  the  Order  of  the  Servites,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  made  Provin- 
ciaL  The  quarrel  between  the  Conmionwealth 
of  Venice  and  Pope  Paul  V.  was  the  cause 
of  much  anxiety  to  him.   He  denied  the  right 
of  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  secular  matters, 
and  asserted  that  Papal  excommunication  was 
only  valid  so  long  as  it  was  perfectly  just 
He  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome,  and 
on  his  refusal  the  Pope  excommunicated  him. 
But  this  did  not  affect  him  much,  for  he  con- 
tinned,  with  his  tongue  and  pen,  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  Commonwealth.     The  Pope's 
hatred  gained  him  many  enemies,  and  once 
he  was  set   upon  in  the  street  by  five  men, 
who    wounded    him    severely,    though    not 
mortally.      Although  not  a  Protestant,  he 
strongly    urged    ^    reformation     of     the 
Church,  and  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
Beveral  leaders  of  the  Keformation.    In  1607 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  Common- 
wealth of  Venice  and  Bome,  and  the  ban  of 
excommunication    was    removed    from    Fra 
Paolo.    He  was  always  in  disfavour  notwith- 
standing, and  after  his  death  Urban  VIII., 
hiring  that  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  a 
saint  and  were  in  the  habit  of  praying  at  his 
tomb,  sent  to  forbid  it.     His  writings  are 
many,  but  the  most  celebrated  is  his  Hiatory 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  first  appeared 
at  Geneva  in  1619.     It  is  written  from  a 
strong  anti-Roman  point  of  view,  and  might, 
indeed,  be  the  work  of  a  Protestant.     It  has 
l)een  translated  into  English,  French,  and 
Qeman. 

BftrtoriiiSy  Ebnst  Wilrblk  Christian 
r^.  1797,  d,  1869],havingstudied  at  Gottingen, 
became  Professor  at  Marburg  in  1821,  and  at 
Borpat  in  1824.  He  wrote  Btitrage  zur  Evan^ 
9eiiiehen,  ReektgUmltuflmtf  Zehrt  von  Christ*. 
Ar«ofi,  IHe  Zehre  von  der  heiUgen  Liebe^  etc. 

Sanim  Use.    [Uses.  ] 

Sataii  is  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
"hater**  or  "accuser,"  and  the  name  is  found  in 
Job  i.  and  ii.,  Zech.  iii.,  Ps.  cix.     The  doctrine 


of  his  personality  seems  undoubtedly  more 
clearly  taught  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  gloss  which  is 
put  upon  the  New  Testament  teaching,  im- 
plying that  his  personality  is  merely  a 
Hebrew  form  of  expressing  an  *<  impersona- 
tion," is  one  which  certainly  does  consider- 
able violence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  The 
history  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  the  fall  of 
Satan  from  heaven  is  but  dimly  revealed  to 
us.  More  of  our  popular  theology  than  ve' 
are  commonly  aware  of  is  derived  from 
Milton's  magnificent  poem.  But  though  we 
are  left  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Devil,  we  are  in  none  as  to  his  works. 
Let  it  be  granted,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Trendi,  t^t  "  he  is  only  known  to  us  through 
his  temptations,  through  the  evil  suggestions 
which  he  causes  to  rise  up  out  of  the  deep  of 
our  hearts,  through  the  fiery  darts  with 
which  he  seeks  to  set  on  tire  in  us  the  whole 
course  of  nature  ...  so  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  words  of  St.  James,  *  Besist  the 
devil  and  he  will  fiee  from  you,*  might  be 
translated  into  such  language  as  this  :  Strive 
manfully  against  temptations  and  you  have 
God's  promise  and  pledge  that  these,  instead 
of  overcoming  you,  shall  be  overcome  by 
you.**  But  the  temptations  are  real  and 
certain  enough.  The  doctrine  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Tempter  is  nowhere  asserted  in 
the  Church  Creeds,  and  some  English  divines 
have  declined  to  affirm  it  dogmatically.  But 
the  languap^e  of  Scripture  and  of  Christ  throws 
a  very  senous  responsibility  upon  those  who 
deny  it.  Eingsley  in  one  oi  his  vigorous  sen- 
tences roundly  declares  that  the  denial  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  modem  heresies,  and 
that  the  devil's  latest  device  is  <*  shamming 
dead." 

Other  names  for  Satan  are  Dbvkl  [Gr. 
dioMut,  *' slanderer"  or  *' accuser"];  Bbblzb- 
BUB  [*' master  of  the  house"],  a  heathen 
deity  who  was  thus  made  a  synonym  for  the 
prince  of  evil,  a  later  form  of  Baal-zkbul 
[**  lord  of  fiies,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  regarded  as  the  sun-god]  ;  Apol- 
LYON  and  Abaddon,  two  names  meaning  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew  respectively  "  destroyer." 

The  two  gpreat  poetic  creations  by  Milton 
and  Goethe  of  Satan  and  Mephistopholes  have 
had  a  great  effect  upon  religious  thought,  yet 
hardly  more  so  than  the  homed  and  cloven- 
hoofed  fig^ure  of  popular  notion.  This  latter 
figure  was  the  prescriptive  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  devu  in  the  mediaeval  miracle- 
plays,  and  in  consequence  has  come  to  be  a 
part  of  the  vulgar  notion  and  language.  "  To 
detect  the  cloven  foot "  is  a  phrase  which  is 
so  common  as  almost  to  lead  the  unthinking 
to  conclude  that  there  must  be  Scriptural 
authority  for  the  idea  that  the  devil  is  so 
marked. 

Meanwhile  it  should  be  seriously  con* 
sidered  by  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
personality  of  Satan,  that  such  rejection  may 
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be  but  a  step  to  the  denial  of  a  g^reat  deal  more. 
The  New  Testament  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
an  earnest  testimony  of  a  real  battle  between 
the  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness ;  and  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  reality  of  that  fight  is  to 
paralyse  effort,  to  put  off  the  armour  of  Gk>d, 
and  to  set  aside  watchfulness  and  prayer. 

Satnmiaas. — A  sect  of  Qnostics,  the 
followers  of  tiatuminus,  a  native  of  Antioch, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century.  They 
held  doctrines  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Basilxdians  [q.v.],  but  very  little  is  known 
either  of  them  or  of  their  leader. 

Satuminiuiy  St. — A  priest  of  Abitana, 
near  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution  [304],  who,  whilst  celebrating  the 
Holy  Communion,  wa8  seized,  with  four  of 
his  children  and  forty-four  other  persons,  and 
carried  before  the  niagistrat-e,  and  then 
marched  in  chains  to  Carthage.  Amongst 
them  was  Dativus,  a  senator,  and  he,  being 
the  most  considerable  personage,  was  the 
first  to  be  questioned  by  Antilinus  the  Pro- 
consul. He  testified  boldly  to  Christianity, 
and  he  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were 
one  after  another  put  on  the  rack,  and  at  last 
it  came  to  Saturninus's  turn.  The  magistrate 
tried  to  confuse  him  and  make  him  contradict 
himself;  but,  findiug  this  impossible,  he  was 
sent  to  be  tortured  like  the  others,  some  of 
whom  had  died  in  their  agonies.  One  of  the 
victims  at  this  time  was  a  lady  of  good  birth 
named  Victoria,  who  for  a  time  was  treated 
with  more  leniency  in  the  hopes  of  per- 
suading her  to  recant.  When  at  her  trial 
she  announced  that  she  was  a  Christian, 
her  brother  tried  to  persuade  the  magistrates 
that  she  was  not  in  possession  of  her 
senses.  She  assured  the  governor  that  she 
was,  and  desired  nothing  better  than  to  lay 
down  her  life  for  her  religion,  and  she  gained 
her  desire  some  days  after.  Satuminus  and 
his  four  sons  suffered  death  at  different  times ; 
some  of  the  rest  died  in  prison  from  starva- 
tion or  want  of  air.  The  Homan  martyrology 
commemorates  them  all  on  Feb.  11th. 

SaumaisOy  Claude  db.  [Salmasius, 
Claudius.] 

Saundenif  Lawrbncb. — ^A  Protestant 
martyr  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  then  passed  three  years 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  On  leaving  the 
University  he  was  bound  apprentice  J;o  Sir 
W.  Chester,  a  wealthy  London  merchant ;  but 
his  master,  seeing  his  mind  bent  to  study 
rather  than  the  life  of  a  merchant,  released 
him  before  he  had  served  his  full  time.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  just  at  the  beginning 
of  Edward's  reign,  and  became  Reader,  first 
at  Fotberingay,  and  then  at  the  Minster  of 
Lichfield  ;  he  was  then  appointed  to  the 
living  of  Church  Langton,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  afterwards  to  Allhallows,  Bread  Street. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary,  his  friends  urged 


him  to  fiy  the  conntry,  but  he  renaised 
firmly  at  his  post  On  October  16th,  I'^^M 
preached  against  the  Maa,  and  by  onkr  ul 
Bonner  was  arrested  and  oommittBd  to  tlkr 
Marshalsea  on  May  8th,  1564.  He,  togfhtx 
with  Coverdale,  Bradford,  and  othecs,  sigik^l 
a  declaration  stating  the  conditions  cm  which 
they  were  prepared  to  dispute  belotv  tiie 
University  of  Cambridge.  On  Jan.  SOtL. 
1655,  after  having  been  kept  in  prison 
for  fifteen  months,  he  was  brooi^t  up 
for  examination,  and  on  FebL  4th  was  di> 
grraded  by  Bishop  Bonner  and  handed  over 
to  the  secular  power ;  then  taken  to  a  priwR 
called  the  Compter,  in  his  own  pari^  of 
Bread  Street;  whence  he  was  oonveyed  t^ 
Coventry,  and  there  burnt,  Feb.  StlL  H? 
wrote  many  interesting  letters  to  his  vii« 
and  others,  encouraging  them  to  confltancy  ic 
their  faith.  Tliese  will  be  found  at  length  ia 
Foxe*s  Book  of  Martyrs, 

Sanrin,  Elib,  was  bom  at  Unean,  in  the 
valley  of  Pragelas,  1639,  but  lived  most  of 
his  liGPe  in  Utrecht,  where  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  in  1671.  Whea 
the  French  took  the  town  in  1672,  maoj  of 
them,  though  Roman  Catholics,  naed  to  go  and 
hear  him  preach.  He  had  thioaghoot  hie 
life  a  great  opponent,  M.  Jurien.  A  Dutch 
svnod  thinking  that  a  book  the  latter  bad  pab- 
lished  was  not  orthodox,  asked  Saann  to  look 
it  through  and  remark  on  it.  Jurien  denied 
the  justice  of  the  remarks,  and  in  reton 
accused  Saurin  of  heresy.  The  qtiarrel  «« 
long  and  violent,  and  at  last  the  synod  forbade 
either  of  them  to  write  anymOTB.  Sanrin, 
however,  thinking  that  his  adversary  had  sot 
kept  his  word,  wrote  a  brilliant  bat  bitter 
essay,  entitled  An  ExamvMti/on  of  M.  Jnhmt^ 
Divinity,  Besides  the  books  on  this  qoarrel 
he  wrote  very  little,  a  tract  on  the  love  vi 
God  and  love  of  our  neighbour  being  the  aaJj 
one  worthy  of  notice.  He  died  cm  Easttt 
Sunday,  1703. 

BanriH,  Jaoqubs  [h.  at  Nimes,  1677 :  ^ 
at  the  Hague,  1730].— One  of  theinorti^- 
brated  preachers  d  the  French  B«foniH5d 
Church.  Though  making  great  progren 
with  his  studies,  he  gave  them  vp  to  jcin 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  fighting  agviiM 
Louis  XIV. ;  but  returned  after  four  years  to 
study  theology  at  Geneva,  He  trarellt^ 
through  Holland,  came  to  London,  where  he 
took  charge  of  the  French  Refanned  Climck 
in  1700;  went  to  the  Hague  in  1706.  as-i 
settled  there  as  pastor,  attracting  numbers  of 
people  to  his  church  by  his  eloqoeaoe  and 
earnestness.  He  was  accused  of  heresy  br 
some  of  his  clerical  brethren  on  the  gronod 
of  his  I>it»er(atioH  aur  le  Mmtooity*  ojkifiu^i 
falsehoods  which  are  expedient-^a  debcafe 
subject  to  handle,  and  in  which  he  i5  charted 
with  attributing  falsehood  to  God.  tms 
censure  is  said  to  have  shortened  hii  days. 
He   published  several  volumes  of  sencoDs. 
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and  others  'were  pabUahed  by  his  son  after 
his  death.  In  addition  he  wrote  a  series  of 
DiseourMcs  on  the  historical  events  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  a  pamphlet  on 
V£tat  du  Chrittianisme  en  France, 

Bavomarolay    Gibolamo,  was   born  at 
Ferraza   on  !Sept.  21st,  1452.     He  seems  to 
have  been,  a  quiet,  reserved  child,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  have  shown  signs  at  an  early 
age  of  great  intellectual  powers.     His  grand- 
father had  been  a  celebrated  physician,  and 
it  was  decided  that  Girolamo  should  follow 
the  same  profession.    But  a  distaste  for  this, 
combined    with  a    disappointment    in  love, 
determined  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  re- 
tired  life   of  a  monastery.     He  left  home 
secretly  in  April,  1475,  and  took  monastic 
vows  at   the  convent  of    St.  Domenico   at 
Bologna.     He  we&t  to  Ferrara  in  1485,  and 
preached  there  several  times,  but  created  no 
stir.     He  asked  at  first  to   be  sHowed  to 
undertake  merely  the  most  humble  offices  in 
the  monastery,  but  the  superiors  very  soon 
recogpoised  his  intellectual  powers,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  instruct  the  novices.  Suddenly 
at  Bolo^;na  he  bunt  out,  entrancing  all  hearts 
and  filling  the  church  with  excited  crowds, 
who  were  spellbound  under  his  magnificent 
oratory.      'Dience  he  was  sent  to  Florence, 
and  it   was  in  this  city  that  he  made  his 
name  fiamous  in  history.    Lorenzo  de  Medici 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  power  and 
magnificence,  and  under    his  influence  the 
whole  town  was  given  up  to  worldly  and 
ttensual    pleasures.       Savonarola    set   about 
awakening  the  citizens  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger.     He  preached  his  first   sermon    in 
Florence  in  1483;  but,   accustomed  to  the 
learned,  subtle  discourses  of  the  Schoolmen, 
the  people  at  first  treated  with  contempt  one 
vrho  in  simple,  unpolished  words  urged  them 
to  repent  of  their  sins.      Savonarola  was  not 
discouraged  by  this  failure.     He  preached 
for  a  year  or  two  in  small  towns  outside  the 
walla  of  Florence.     In  1490  he  returned,  and 
in  a  very  few  weeks  had  taken  the  whole 
city  by  storm.     He  became  so  powerful,  and 
was  supported  by  so  many  influential  citizens, 
that  Lorenzo  became  uneasy,  and  Savonarola 
was  privately  urged  to  be  a  little  lees  bitter 
against  those  in  authority ;  but  he  refused  to 
listen.     In  1491   he  was  made  Prior  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Mark's,  but  utterly  refused  to 
couform  to  the  usage  of  paying  homage  to 
Lorenzo  for  it.     In  1492  the  duke  was  on 
his  death-bed,  and  although   he  had   been 
granted  absolution  by  one  of  the  attendant 
priests,   his  mind  was    not  at  rest.      Sud- 
denly he  thought  of  Savonarola,  who  had 
never  been  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  to  him, 
and  caused  him  to  be  sent  for.      Writers 
differ  as  to  the  result  of  this  interview — 
Politian,  a  courtier,  asserting  that  Savonarola 
frninted  absolution ;  Burlamacchi,  a  friend  of 
bavonarola,  asserting  equally  decidedly  that  it 


was  denied.  As  the  latter  account  was  written 
at  a  time  when  Savonarola  was  in  very  bad 
favour,  and  there  were  plenty  of  people  who 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  deny 
it  had  it  been  false,  it  appears  the  most 
probable.  During  the  rule  of  Lorenzo's 
successor,  Piero,  Florence  lost  some  of  its 
prestige;  but  it  still  had  great  power,  and 
Savonarola  was  without  question  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  city.  The  moral  im- 
provement which  he  effected  in  Florence  was 
most  remarkable;  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
city  changed  for  the  better ;  but  his  work  now 
began  to  cause  uneasiness  at  Borne.  It  is 
said  that  Pope  Alexander  VI.  offered  him  a 
Cardinal's  hat,  hoping  thereby  to  silence  him. 
Savonarola  declined  the  offer.  The  Pope  then 
ordered  him  to  appear  in  Rome ;  but  he  refused 
to  obey.  In  1497  he  was  excommunicated. 
A  powerful  hostile  party  wais  formed  against 
him  in  Florence,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  1498  handed  him  over  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  on  May  23rd  of  the  same  year  he  was 
publicly  burned.  As  an  author  his  fame  rests 
on  his  Treatise  on  the  5 1st  Psalm,  his  Compen- 
dium  Revelationum^  and  his  Trumfo  della  Croee. 

Savoy  Conferenco,  held  at  the  Savoy, 
London,  in  1661,  between  the  Church  of 
England  Catholic  divines  and  the  Puritans. 
Their  object  was  to  endeavour  to  settle  differ- 
ences, flind  so  arrange  the  Prayer  Book  as  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  con- 
ference consisted  of  twelve  bishops,  amongst 
whom  were  Sanderson,  Pearson,  and  Sparrow ; 
and  twelve  Puritan  dii  vines,  amongst  whom 
were  Baxter,  Calam^,  Reynolds,  and  Lightfoot. 
The  Presbyterian  mvines  desired  the  restric- 
tion of  responses  to  the  **  Amen ; "  the  aboli- 
tion of  saints'  days  and  of  commemoration  of 
the  dead  ;  a  change  with  regard  to  the  Collects, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,  with  the  introduction 
01  extemporaneous  prayers;  and  the  optional 
use  of  the  nn^  in  matrimony,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  surphce,  and  kneeling 
at  the  Holy  Communion.  After  sitting  from 
April  15th  to  July  24th,  they  could  come  to 
no  conclusion,  not  a  single  point  being  yielded 
to  the  Puritans  or  by  them,  and  the  Confer- 
ence finally  reported  that  **  The  Church's  wel- 
fare, unity,  and  peace,  and  his  Majesty's  satis- 
faction, were  ends  upon  which  they  were  all 
agreed ;  but  as  to  means  they  could  not  come 
to  any  harmony."  The  few  alterations  made 
in  the  Prayer  Book  immediately  afterwards  by 
a  committee  of  bishops,  such  as  the  addition  to 
the  Lessons  of  the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
made  it  if  anything  still  more  objectionable  to 
the  Puritans;  and  the  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  at  compromise,  followed 
as  it  was  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  the  virtual  exclusion  of  some 
2,000  Puritan  ministers  from  the  Chureh,  and 
the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  their  adherents. 

Sawtre,  William  (the  name  was  origin- 
ally Chatrys),  the  first  of  the  Lollard  martyrs. 
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Monkish  writers  have  hlackened  him  as  a 
licentious  man  and  a  profligate ;  but  there  is 
no  hint  of  this  in  the  many  and  minute 
charges  brought  against  him  in  Convocation, 
and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  charge  is 
the  commonplace  of  clerical  vituper«tion 
a^fainst  aU  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  By 
his  own  confession,  we  know  that  he  some- 
times omitted  to  say  his  matins  and  his  hours, 
in  order  to  hear  confessions,  and  to  celebrate 
the  Mass,'  or  to  give  the  time  to  study  and 
prayer ;  and  that  he  had  often  sanctioned  the 
abandonment  of  vows  of  pilgrimage,  if  com- 
muted into  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor.  He  was  parish  priest  of 
St.  Margaret's,  King's  Lynn,  and  was  charged 
before  Bishop  Spenser,  of  Norwich,  with 
heresy  and  **  diverse  felonies  and  treasons." 
He  was  convicted  and  condemned  to  death ; 
but  publicly  recanted  at  Lynn,  and  received 
a  full  pardon  from  the  King  [Feb.  6th, 
1400].  After  this  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  became  chaplain  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Syttie,  or  St.  Osyth,  Walbreok.  Here  hia 
conscience  would  not  let  him  rest;  but  he 
taught  and  preached,  openly  and  secretly, 
the  same  or  similar  opinions  to  those  which 
he  had  previously  denounced  as  heresy.  He 
was  now  called  to  answer  before  the  Convoca- 
tion, and  on  Saturday,  February  12th,  1401, 
was  charged  with  having  taught  the  following 
eight  dangerous  propositions  : 

L  That  he  would  not  adore  the  Croa  on  which 
Christ  suffered,  but  onlv  Christ,  who  BottereH  on  it. 

2.  That  he  would  lather  bow  to  a  temporal  king 
than  a  wooden  Cross. 

3.  That  he  would  rather  honour  the  bodies  of 
saints  than  the  true  Cross,  suppoeiiig  it  were  before 
him. 

4.  That  he  would  rather  worship  a  man  oonfetshig 
and  repentsjit  than  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

5.  That  he  was  more  bound  to  worship  a  man 
whom  he  knew  to  be  predestined  than  an  angel  of 
God. 

6.  That  if  any  one  has  made  a  vow  to  visit  the 
holy  places  at  Bome  or  Canterbury,  or  anywhere 
else,  to  obtain  some  temporary  benefit  [_t.g.  to  be 
cured  of  some  disease  or  to  secure  some  property], 
he  is  not  bound  to  fulfil  his  vow  literally,  but  may 
spend  hia  money  on  the  poor. 

7.  That  sjoy  priest  or  deacon  is  more  bound  to 
preaqh  the  word  of  God  than  to  say  the  Hours. 

8.  That  after  the  words  of  consecration  in  the 
Eucharist  the  bread  remains  bread,  and  nothing 
more. 

He  acknowledged  that  he  had  so  taught, 
and  accordinp[ly  sentence  of  degradation  was 
passed  on  him,  and  forthwith  carried  out. 
He  was  then  handed  over  to  the  secular 
powers,  and  by  them  condemned  to  be  burnt 
at  Smithfield. 

Scala  9aAta. — ^A  flight  of  steps  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Home,  said 
to  be  those  which  Christ  ascended  when 
taken  before  Pilate.  The  Roman  Catholics 
believe  that  they  were  miraculously  carried 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  crucifixion.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  indulgences  are  promised  to 
those  who  ascend  the  steps  and  pray  at  the 


top,  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  flock  to  thnn 
every  year.  It  was  while  Martin  Lather  wa« 
crawling  up  these  steps  on  his  knees  that 
he  received  that  strong  impreaaioii  ooDceming 
justification  by  faith  alone,  which  theBoeiur- 
ward  shaped  his  whole  work  and  life. 

ScaUtfaTp  JoBEFH  Justus  [b.  at  Agen,  ia 
France,  l540 ;  d.  at  Leyden,  1609].^-Studi6d 
at  Bordeaux  and  Paris,  and  became  Hooonuy 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Lej^den  in 
1592.  He  joined  himself  to  the  Reformen, 
and  was  noted  as  a  remarkable  linguist, 
philosopher,  mathematician,  and  poeL  His 
principal  works  are  philologicsX  bat  he 
also  published  the  first  system  of  chronologr, 
Thesaurus  Tempcrutn  in  1608,  and  ExfmUys 
Numismatis  Constantini  in  1604. 

Scapular  [Lat.  seapukt,  ''shonlden'^— 
OrigpnSily  a  garment  worn  by  monks  to  pn>> 
tect  the  dress ;  it  practically  consisted  of  a 
long  piece  of  <^oth  with  a  hcde  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  head  was  placed,  the  ekth 
coming  down  in  front  and  behind.  Devotional 
scapulars  in  the  Roman  Church  are  mimatures 
of  this,  consisting  of  a  small  aqnare  pieee  for 
the  chest  and  another  for  the  back,  eomiected 
only  by  two  strings,  which  crose  the  sboddersL 
There  are  five  moidem  scapulars,  bat  that  he^ 
known  is  a  badge  of  veneration  for  the  Vixgia 
Mary.  The  legend  concerning  it  is  that  it  wa« 
given  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Simon  Stork, 
General  of  the  Carmelite  Order  at  Cambridge, 
with  the  words,  **  This  will  be  the  privilege  fcr 
you  and  for  all  Carmelites ;  no  one  dyiag  in 
this  scapular  will  suffer  eternal  burning."  The 
other  four  scapulars  are  :--[l]  That  given  by 
the  Trinitarians ;  [2]  the  Servite  scholar  ol 
the  Seven  Dolours ;  [3]  that  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  propagated  by  Ursula  Benincaaa, 
and  given  by  the  Tneatinee ;  and  [4]  the  soip- 
ular  of  the  Passion,  originated  by  a  Sicterol 
Charity  at  Paris,  and  given  by  the  Viacentiaa 
Fathers. 

Scarf. — ^An  ecclesiastical  ornament,  iome> 
times  wont  instead  of  the  stole,  which  it 
closely  resembles ;  the  difference  is  that  the 
scarf  IS  folded,  and  very  much  broader,  cover- 
ing nearly  the  entire  front  of  the  supiice. 
[See  Stolb.]  It  is  of  great  antiquity.  «wi 
seems  to  have  been  originally  worn  oolv  br 
members  of  a  cathedral  chapter,  and  by  I)«> 
tors  of  Divinity  of  the  universities.  Its  iw 
has  now  passed  to  chaplains  of  prdatei  aod 
of  the  nobility,  and  to  parochial  clergr  m 
places  where  the  stole  is  not  in  use.  It  is 
generally  of  black  silk,  or  of  crape  on  oc- 
casions of  mourning,  and  at  weddings  it  i> 
occasionally  of  white  sUk. 

Sceptic  [from  the  Or.  sitptomm,  |«toM 
about '^. — One  who  professes  to  weigh  tn- 
dence  and  to  refuse  bdief  in  any  given  ^te* 
ment  until  he  is  satisfied  of  its  truth.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  old  Pyrrhonists, 
who  denied  the  real  existence  of  phenomena* 
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and  it  is  now  applied  to  Deists  and  to  those 
who  doubt  the  Ure^  of  the  Church  or  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures. 

Sclieffer,  JsiiN,  German  philologist  and 
antiquary  [b.  at  Strassburg  of  a  noble  family, 
1621  ;  d.  at  Upsala,  March,  1679].  He  was  a 
good  linguist  and  historian,  and  in  1643 
published  JDe  VarietaU  Navium  apud  Veteres. 
In  1648,  anxious  to  get  free  from  the  civil 
wars  raging  in  Alsace,  he  went  to  Sweden, 
having  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  good 
reception  given  to  men  of  learning  at  the 
Court  of  Queen  Christina.  He  had  already 
become  known  there  by  the  works  he  had 
published,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Queen 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  the  University  of 
Upsala,  where  he  continued  to  work  with 
great  diligence  till  his  death.  He  was  made 
King's  Law  Professor  and  Librarian  of  the 
University,  and  published  several  books  under 
the  royal  direction.  The  greater  number 
of  these  were  editions  of  ^lian,  Arrian, 
Phiedrus,  Justin,  and  others,  and  he  also 
wrote  Upaalia  Antiqwn,  a  History  of  Lapland, 
and  numerous  treatises. 

Schelling,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Josef 
VON  [b.  1775,  rf.  1854],  an  illustrious  German 
philo^pher,  bom  at  Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart, 
educated  at  Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  and  in 
1798  began  to  lecture  at  Jena,  then  the  head- 
quarters of  German  speculative  activity.  The 
bent  of  his  mind  was  determined  at  this  time 
by  his  colleague,  Fichte,  but  he  gradually 
found  his  views  unsatisfying,  and  proceeded 
to  develop  his  own  views  of  Intuitionism. 
The  only  true  knowledge  is  that  which 
identifies  the  real  and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit. 
In  Christ,  God  became  for  the  first  time  ob- 
jective, and  in  His  person  sacrificed  the  finite, 
and  thus  opened  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
and  eternal  world  to  man.  Later  Schelling 
became  a  Professor  at  Wurzburg,  and  here 
his  teaching  became  more  distinctly  Christian. 
He  declared  that  Christianity  had  throe  phases 
to  pass  through — the  Petriney  or  Catholic; 
the  Pauline^  or  Protestant;  and  the  Johan- 
nine,  the  philosophical  Church  of  the  future — 
and  this  teaching  has  been  again  and  again 
repeated  in  modem  writers. 

Schism  [from  the  Greek  sehizOy  **  I  cleave, 
or  rend"]. — The  word  is  generally  held  to 
denote  the  act  of  separating  from  the  Church, 
and  so  dividing  the  body  which  Christ 
prayed  might  be  one.  The  Church  was 
originally  one,  and  is  so  described  in  the 
New  Testament.  [See  1  Cor.  i.  9,  10 ;  xii. 
25;  Eph.  iv.  1-6;  Rom.  xvi.  17,  18.]  The 
Church  of  Corinth  is  described  as  tending 
towards  parties  and  divisions,  and  for  this 
St.  Paul  rebukes  it  sharply.  From  time 
to  time  some  great  schism  has  rent  the 
Church,  such  as  the  Novatian  and  the 
Donatist,  where  the  seceders  separated  on 
questions  of  discipline ;  and  a  quarrel  between 
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two  rival  Popes  divided  the  Western  Church 
for  many  years.  [Papal  Schism.]  The 
Boman  Church  brings  it  as  a  charge  against 
the  Reformed  Churches  that  they  are  in  schism; 
to  which  these  reply  that  the  departure  of 
that  Church  from  Apostolic  doctrine  is  so 
marked  and  patent  that  no  choice  is  left  to 
the  lovers  of  truth  but  to  hold  it  fast,  and  to 
leave  the  responsibility  to  the  Church  which 
usurps  authority  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
Except  on  such  grounds  all  division  and 
separation  is  held  to  be  a  sin ;  since  division, 
whether  necessary  or  not,  is  a  loss  of  power, 
and  therefore  an  evil.  Many  Nonconformists 
make  virtually  the  same  reply  to  those  in  the 
Anglican  Church  who  bring  a  similar  charge 
against  them,  holding  as  they  do  that  Episcopal 
methods  are  a  very  wide  departure  from  pri- 
mitive and  original  Christianity,  and  that  the 
Church  became  thus  corrupted  at  a  very  early 
age,  even  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Fathers. 
Others,  again,  take  a  totally  different  view  of 
schism  itself,  insistingthattbe  primitive  use  of 
the  word  describes  party  spirit  or  disunion  in 
the  body,  and  that  actual  separation  and  form- 
ation into  a  distinct  body  is  not  schism ;  this 
view  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Campbell.  And 
others  again  have  maintained  that  while  di- 
verse opinion  is  likely  to  lead  to  separate 
bodies  in  practice,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
schism  whilst  common  Christianity  is  willingly 
acknowledged,  and  common  Christian  action 
undertaken  on  all  possible  various  occasions ; 
but  that  schism  does  exist  on  the  part  of  any 
who  refuse  such  acknowledgment  or  common 
action  to  others  who  are  willing  to  give  it  on 
their  part.  There  are  various  modifications 
of  different  views  concerning  this  vexed  ques- 
tion, but  the  above  are  the  chief. 

Schleiermacher,  Friedrich  Ernst 
Daniel  [*.  1768,  d.  1834],  a  great  German 
theologian,  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
minister  at  Breslau,  and  was  educated  first  by 
his  father,  then  in  a  Moravian  school.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  elementary  teaching  he 
received  he  was  a  pious  child  and  deeply 
reverential  in  spirit ;  but,  nevertheless,  scep- 
ticism took  such  possession  of  him  that  he 
declares  that  he  doubted  the  historical  truth 
of  any  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  But  he 
had  no  desire  to  doubt,  and  he  eagerly  read 
the  philosophical  writings  of  his  countrymen, 
especially  Kant  and  Spinoza,  in  the  hopes  of 
having  his  doubts  removed,  and  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  In 
1799  he  published  his  Discourses  onReliffion — 
a  deeply  earnest  work  intended  to  conciliate 
unbelievers,  and  to  convince  them  that  faith 
in  an  unseen  world  was  compatible  not  only 
with  reason  but  with  the  deepest  human 
instincts.  Neander  declared  that  to  this 
work  he  owed  his  spiritual  life.  Meanwhile, 
Schleiermacher  threw  himself  heartily  into 
politics  and  social  questions,  urging  Ger- 
zi^^Any,  e.g,,  to  resist  the  insolence  of  Napoleon. 
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He  WU8  appointed  Court  Preacher  in  1802, 
and  Professor  of  Theolof^y  at  the  University 
of  Halle  in  1804.  In  1810  the  University  of 
Berlin  was  founded.  Schleiermacher  Vas 
one  of  its  active  promoters,  and  was  the  first 
to  occupy  the  Theological  Chair.  His  trans- 
lation of  Plato  [1804-10]  placed  him  among 
the  most  famous  Greek  scholars  of  his  time, 
and  though  English  scholars  regard  its 
criticisms  as  too  suhjective,  the  hook  holds 
a  veiy  high  position.  Meanwhile  be  was  in- 
defatigable as  a  preacher,  and  his  sermons, 
published  in  seven  volumes,  are  masterpieces 
of  earnest  and  penetrating  power.  He  was 
certainly  not  what  his  countrymen  would 
regard  as  an  orthodox  divine,  for  he  had 
declared  dogma  to  be  an  incrustation  on  the 
essential  divinity  of  Christianity ;  but  he  was 
earnest,  devout,  reverent,  of  massive  under- 
standing and  surpassing  eloquence.  Being 
seized  with  a  fatal  illness  he  called  his  friends 
and  disciples  together,  and  solemnly  professed 
his  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  and  in  the 
propitiation  made  by  His  death.  He  then 
himself  celebrated  and  distributed  the  Holy 
Communion.  His  works  afe  many  and 
voluminous;  the  most  important  is  his  Chris- 
tian Logmaiiea^  a  masterpiece  of  theology. 
He  regarded  Christ  as  not  only  perfect  and 
sinless,  but  as  having  the  fulness  of  Divinity 
dwelling,  within  Him,  and  as  dwelling  in 
succession  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  His 
Esaay  on  St.  Luk^a  Goapcly  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  his  free  historical  criticism,  was 
translated  and  published  by  the  late  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  who  pronounced  it  **  a  specimen  of 
ezegetical  criticism  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
admiration  even  of  those  who  do  not  admit  all 
its  conclusions.*'  His  conception  of  divinity  was 
pantheistic,  but  (lis  heart  went  deeper  than 
his  intellectual  conceptions.  He  was  a  man  of 
prayer,  and  a  believer  even  where  he  found 
the  historical  evidence  unsatisfying.  His 
speculations  are  mostly  left  behind  in  the 
progress  of  thought,  but  his  earnest  piety, 
and  the  real  soundness  of  his  inner  theology, 
his  personal  faith  in  God  and  in  Christ,  have 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
They  read  his  sermons,  and  love  them,  and 
reverence  his  memorj%  Among  his  disciples 
are  the  great  names  of  Neander,  UUmann, 
Olshausen,  Liicke,  and  Bleek. 

SdunaDcaldy  League  of,  for  the  defence 
of  Protestantism,  was  formed  Feb.  27th, 
1531,  under  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  was  joined  by  four- 
teen German  princes  and  twenty-one  imperial 
cities,  comprising  nearly  all  the  principal 
cities  of  North  Germany,  and  others  in  the 
centre  and  south.  The  peace  of  Niimben? 
[1532]  followed  immediately  on  the  formation 
of  the  League,  and  this  success  was  followed 
up  by  the  raising  of  a  large  standing  army 
and   the    drawing    up    of    the    Articles    of 


Schmalkald  in  1537.  These  were  drawn  up  >y 
Luther  as  a  protest  against  the  authority  of 
the  Pope^  ana  were  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  League.  They  were  principally  de- 
signed to  show  how  ixr  the  Lutherans  were 
disposed  to  go  in  order  to  avoid  a  final  nif>- 
ture,  and  in  what  sense  they  were  willing  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  Christ*s  presence  in 
the  Eucharist  In  a  few  years*  time  jealoiuiei 
began  to  arise  among  the  various  princes,  thr 
strength  of  the  League  gave  way,  and  itsannj 
was  routed  at  Miihlberg,  in  April,  1547. 

BcholaBtici.  —  Ecclesiastics  ooonect^ 
with  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  chapter,  oa 
whom  the  duty  devolved  of  superintending 
the  management  of  its  schools.  The  schoks. 
tici,  called  also  capiseholi,  capita  Mtkoiaria,  and 
mapuftri  aeholarum,  appear  to  have  origin&t^ 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  often  taui;t<t 
personally  in  the  schools,  in  addition  to  tbt-ir 
work  of  superintending  other  teachers.  At 
the  Council  of  Trent  it  was  decreed  that  th-* 
acholasteria  should  be  held  only  by  a  doctijr, 
master,  or  licentiate  in  theology  or  canon 
law,  and  that  otherwise  the  appointment 
should  not  hold  good. 

Schoolmail. — The    famous   teacben  »o 
called  were  the    revivers    in    the  Wes<tni 
CHurch  of  Theology  as  a  science.    In  the 
Greek  Church  it  had  become  a  tradition,  but 
in  the  West  the  Schoolmen  set  themsdTe^  the 
task  of  reducing  the  traditional  dogmas  of  the 
Church  to  a  complete  system.    This  principle, 
to  use  the  words  of  Hallam,  was  "  an  allianiv 
between  faith  and  reason,  an  endeavour  to  ar- 
range the  orthodox  system  of  the  Church,  sut  h 
as  authority  had  made  it  [all  through  the  exi^ 
tence  of  this  movement  we  find  them  tcniicc 
to  the  laws  of  government,  etc.,  laid  down  \y 
the  various  Church  Councils,  and  not  to  the 
Bible],  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Arist4>tt% 
ian   dialectics."     The  natural  result  of  the 
constant  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  vi« 
the  foundation  of  a  new  school  of  philo^>(*hT. 
and  we  find  the  logical  system  of  the  fsnt*'*^* 
Greek  philosopher  and  theologj*  treated  ^i^ 
by   side  in   the   works   of  the  Sihciolintii. 
At  first  they  contented  themselves  with  Imi: 
arguments    on    natural    and  revealed   nh- 
gion,  removing  by  clever  reasoning  all  th»t 
they  considered  liable  to    objection,  tre-it- 
ing  the   whole  thing  from  a  purely  meta- 
physical point  of  view.     TTiey  were,  at  the 
same   time,  wonderfully  united  in  thoaxlit 
and  mode  of  philosophising ;  but  before  tpit 
long    different  parties  were   formed.    £a<-lt 
leading  man  had  his  own  followers,  who  Rip- 
ported  him  and  his  theories  and  retavd  to 
see  reason  in  the  argument  of  any  rimi 
These  at  last  settled  down  into  two  rhirf 
sects,    the    Realists    and    the    Nomin&li^ 
[Realists;  Nominalists.] 

The  first  period  of  the  Scholastic  phil<>«- 
phy  reaches  from  Anselm  to  Alexander  H*!** 
[1073-1200].    The  principal  figurei  in  thi< 
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period  are  Abelard  (Bationalistic) ;  Anselm 
and  Peter  the  Lombard  (Realistic) ;  St.  Bem- 
artl  and  Walter  of  St.  Victor  (Mystical ;  "  rea 
dirinas  non  duputatio  eoinpetendit,  ted  sancti' 
tas**).  Each  great  theologian  dogmatised 
from  his  own  standpoint  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  on  Sin,  the  Work  of  Christ, 
on  the  Priesthood  and  the  Sacraments.  Thus, 
while  Anselm  in  his  Cur  Deu$  Momo  f  made 
the  first  scientific  attempt  to  construct  the 
doctrine  of  Redemption  on  the  basis  of  law, 
holding  that  by  sin  the  honour  due  to  God 
is  withheld  and  punishment  is  deserved,  and 
that  this  punishment  can  only  be  remitted  by 
satis/aetion,  Abelard  denied  any  necessary 
connection  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
forgiveness. 

Scholasticism  was  at  its  best,  and  exercised 
the  most  influence,  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, which  may  be  called  the  second  stage 
of  its  existence.  The  cause  may,  to  a  g^at 
extent,  be  traced  to  the  establishment  of  the 
31  endicant  Friars.  A  great  many  men  joined 
this  order,  and  the  result  was  an  increased 
niunber  of  students  of  theological  philosophy. 
The  two  most  famous  of  all  the  Schoolmen 
lived  at  this  time,  Thomas  Aquinas  [q.v.] 
and  a  Dominican,  Duns  Scotus  fq.v.],  a 
Franciscan,  each  the  founder  of  a  rival  sect, 
named  respectively  Thouists  [q.v.]  and 
ScoTisTS  [q.v.].  These  and  the  Nominal- 
ists— ^the  sect  started  by  Robcblin  [q.v.] 
in  the  twelfth,  and  revived  by  William 
OP  Ockham  [q.v.]  in  the  thirteenth — were 
fierce  and  bitter  rivals  for  nearly  two  hund- 
red years,  and  the  books  written  on  all 
sides  advocating  their  views  are  innumer- 
able. The  leading  idea  still  in  their  teach- 
ing was  that  of  theology  treated  as  a  science 
pare  and  simple.  The  decline  of  this  theo- 
logy began  in  the  fourteenth  century,  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Wyclif  with  his 
new  doctrines.  He  and  his  followers  tried 
to  teach  a  more  spiritual  Christianity,  and 
put  the  main  facts  of  religion  before  the 
people  in  a  more  mystical,  as  opposed  to  the 
ari^umentative  way.  From  this  time  the 
Schoolmen  steadily  declined,  but  for  difPerent 
reasons  their  decline  was  very  slow.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  new  and  enlightened 
ideas  started  by  the  revival  of  learning  would 
liave  exploded  the  long  and  laborious  theories 
of  the  old  Schoolmen  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time ;  but  habit,  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
tlie  chief  universities  at  first  adhered  to  the 
old  lines  of  thought,  made  their  defeat  and  ex- 
-tinction  very  slow.  The  task  of  stating  fairly 
the  good  or  bad  influence  exercised  by  the 
Schoolmen  is  a  difficult  one.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  clear,  subtle  style  of  argument  was  studied 
and  brought  to  a  fair  state  of  perfection ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  minute  attention  to 
the  smallest  detail,  the  raising  of  objections 
for  the  sake  of  answering  (as  it  almost  ap- 
pears), make  their  books  frivolous  and  tedious. 
^Another  influence  they  had,  whicli  produced 


far  worseconsequences,  was  that  of  discouraging 
by  their  methods  the  expansion  of  the  mind. 
They  were  content  to  argue  and  discuss  the 
rules  of  philosophy  laid  down  by  Aristotle  or 
the  old  Christian  Fathers,  but  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  was  neglected,  and  they  looked 
with  horror  on  any  one  making  experiments, 
or  seeking  after  fresh  sources  of  truth.  It 
was  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century  which  showed  to  the  Church  and  the 
world  "a  more  excellent  way." 

SchnltenSy  Albert,  a  famous  Hebrew 
grammarian  and  Orientalist  [b.  at  Groningen, 
1686;  d,  at  Leyden,  17dO].  He  studied  at 
Leyden  and  Utrecht,  made  himself  master  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Rabbinic,  and  obtained  a  post  as  Professor 
of  Oriental  Lang^uages  at  Franeker.  He  had 
previously  been  made  Doctor  of  Theology  and 
minister  of  Wassenaer  in  1711,  but  had  re- 
signed the  latter  for  his  professorship.  From 
1 729  until  his  death  he  was  at  the  theological 
seminary  at  Leyden.  His  chief  works  relate 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  show  that  Hebrew  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  the  original  language  given  by  God  to 
man,  as  was  commonly  believed.  He  also 
held  that  the  study  of  Arabic  is  necessary  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  Hebrew.  He 
wrote  some  books  on  the  Old  Testataicnt,  and 
various  addresses  and  criticisms. 

SchwartB,  Christian  Friedrich,  an 
eminent  missionary  [b.  at  Sonnenburg,  in 
the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  1726;  d.  at 
Tanjore,  1798].  He  studied  at  Halle,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Michaelis  on 
theology,  and  assisted  Schultz  in  editing  the 
Tamil  Bible  which  the  latter  had  trans- 
lated. Schwartz  was  thus  induced  to  become 
a  missionary,  and  was  sent  by  the  Danish 
Missionary  Society  in  Copenhagen  to  Tran- 
quebar  in  1750.  He  had  previously  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  removed  by 
this  society  to  Tanjoro  in  1779.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  of  Madras  to 
undertake  an  embassy  to  Hyder  Ali,  which 
was  successful,  and  the  terms  of  peace  were 
settled.  It  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and 
between  1781  and  1783,  while  Tanjore  was 
besieged  by  Hyder,  the  sufferings  of  the  in- 
habitants from  famine  were  terrible ;  but  by 
the  intervention  of  Schwartz  with  the  colti- 
vators,  promising  to  pay  them  not  only  for 
provisions  supplied,  but  for  any  bullock 
stolen  by  the  enemy,  food  was  at  length  pro- 
cured and  the  town  saved.  In  1786  he 
founded  schools  at  Tanjore  for  teaching  the 
natives  the  English  language.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  English  missionaries  in 
India,  and  did  much  to  establish  confidence 
among  the  natives  towanls  the  English.  His 
name  is  revered  not  only  by  Christian  con- 
verts, but  by  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos. 
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Schwenkfelders,  the  followers  of  Caspar 
Schwenkfeld  von  Ossing,  a  nobleman  of  Sile- 
aia.  At  first  he  adopted  the  doctrines  taught 
by  Luther,  and  being  in  a  position  of  im> 
portance  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Lignitz, 
was  able  to  exercise  great  influence  in  spread- 
ing the  Reformation.  He  separated  from  the 
Lutherans,  however,  and  adopted  certain 
opinions  of  his  own,  especially  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Divine  Word  and  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist.  Instead  of  the  words 
*'  This  is  my  body,"  he  suggested  '*  My  body 
IS  this,"  meaning,  that  which  nourishes  the 
soul,  as  the  ordinary  bread  does  the  body. 
He  maintained  that  the  Sacraments  were 
merely  signs  and  not  means  of  grace.  He 
always  declared  that  he  had  no  desire  to  make 
converts,  or  to  start  a  new  sect;  but  after  his 
death,  in  1562,  it  was  found  that  he  had  a 
numerous  following  in  Silesia.  The  Lutheran 
clergy  persecuted  them  frequently,  but  in 
spite  of  this  they^  increased  in  numbers, 
and  some  Jesuit  missionary  priests  were  sent 
to  convert  them  if  possible  to  Bomanism, 
the  Emperor  at  the  same  time  issuing  an 
edict  that  all  their  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  that  faith.  At  last,  in  1725,  finding  no 
peace  at  home,  the  whole  party  moved  from 
Silesia  to  Saxony,  and  eight  years  later  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery, where  they  still  flourish.  They  hold 
to  their  own  language,  and  the  pastors,  who 
are  chosen  by  lot,  are  all  Germans.  They  do 
not  observe  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  but  as 
soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  a  minister  is  called 
in  to  pray  for  its  prosperity,  and  a  similar 
service  takes  place  in  the  church  when  the 
mother  is  able  to  attend  with  the  infant. 
When  Silesia  was  joined  to  Prussia  some 
years  ago,  a  few  of  them  returned  from 
Saxony,  but  the  sect  is  by  far  the  stronger  in 
America.  In  some  respects  of  doctriue  and 
government  they  resemble  the  Friends. 

Scoty  John.    [Duns  Scotus.] 

Scotists.  a  sect  of  religious  philosophers, 
followers  of  Duns  Scotus  [q.v.],  which  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Thomists,  though  both 
started  from  the  same  standpoint,  professing 
to  be  guided  by  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
The  Scotists  *held  that  all  knowledge  is  de- 
rived from  Divine  illumination,  and  that 
science  is  therefore  the  province  of  all  theo- 
logians. They  maintained  the  moral  efficacy 
of  the  Sacraments  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Thomists,  who  believed  that  the  grace  be- 
stowed in  them  is  physical.  The  Thomists 
affirmed  and  the  Scotists  denied  the  loss  of 
power  to  goodness  by  the  Fall.  The  Jesuits 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Scotists  with- regard 
to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 
while  the  Dominicans  followed  the  doctrines 
of  the  Thomists  in  denying  that  dogma. 


Scotland^  Church  of.  —  1.  The  C^'Uc 
Church.  —  Christianity  is  supposed  to  have 
made  its  way  into  Scotland  during  ihe  Binnw 
occupation  of  Britain,  but  nothing  certain  is 
known  of  its  history.  The  first  Chii^tkn 
teacher  whose  name  has  been  preserred  is 
St.  Ninian,  and  of  him  little  is  known  but 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church  iX 
Whithem  (known  as  Candida  Cam,  the  Mliite 
House),  on  the  north  coast  of  Solway  Firth, 
about  A.D.  397.  He  settled  there  with  th« 
intention  of  converting  the  Picts  of  Galkmy, 
and  won  over  most  of  the  inhabitants  <j{ 
southern  Scotland  to  Christianity.  A  ln^<i{^ 
Palladius,  was  sent  to  Scotland  by  r.«f« 
Celestine  about  430,  by  which  time  St.  Kixtian 
was  gone.  In  663  St.  Columba  [q.v.j  landed 
in  lona  from  Ireland,  and  set  himself  t>> 
Christianise  from  that  point  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  He  died  in  597,  but  his  work 
was  weU  carried  on  by  many  of  his  dis- 
ciples, one  of  whom,  St.  An>jkS  [q.v/ 
founded  the  bishopric  of  Lindisiame-.  Alous 
the  time  of  St.  Columba's  death  aziother  chuzt^ 
was  founded  at  Glasgow,  on  4he  site  of  oR-e 
which  St.  Ninian  had  built,  by  Eenti£r*.nt 
more  commonly  known  amon^  the  Sttjtti^h 

Siople  as  St.  Mungo.  [Kextigkiks.]  St 
enti^em  died  in  612,  and  the  next  grt^t 
name  m  the  history  of  the  Scottidi  Chartix 
is  that  of  St.  Cuthbert  [q.v.],  who  was  lioni 
about  the  same  time,  and  who  became  Bishop 
of  Lindisfame,  where  he  died  in  687. 

A  few  years  later  a  new  class  of  dcrrt^^ 
arose  in  tie  Church,  who  were  called  Ctlt'O* 
[q.v.].  They  were  first  trained  in  the  mcii:^?- 
teries,  and  then  went  forth  to  end  their  lift  ia 
some  cave  or  desolate  cell,  some  at  Culrofc'  «t 
Lochleven,  some  in  and  about  St.  Aadrtv^. 
The  cathedral  of  this  city  was  foanded  by  ^^L 
Regulus  [369],  and  dedicated  to  the  first-calltKi 
Apostle,  who  has  been  from  that  time  Uk- 
patron  saint  of  Scotland.  St.  Regulus  is  5:ip- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  Bishop  of  P&tra.\ 
where  legend  says  St.  Andrew  sn^ettnl  niftr- 
tyrdom ;  he  was  entrusted  with  the  cbar^  >i 
finding  a  grave  for  the  bones  of  the  saizit. 
and,  l^ing  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  ScoUa»i. 
he  gained  from  King  Angus  a  grant  of  Lu:«i 
on  which  to  erect  his  church.  A  commcmitT 
sprang  up,  consisting  of  St.  Begahia  as  h?»:^ 
his  pnesto  and  deacons,  some  h^mits.  and  ttf 
Culdees  who  had  already  inhabited  the  distri  l 

2.  The  Roman  Catholic  CAiw^rA.  —  TV 
Church  of  St  Columba  began  to  dt^b^ 
about  the  eleventh  century ;  its  properlT  wm 
lost  by  degrees,  and  abuses  grew  up  in  tb* 
customs  and  services  of  the  Chuzth  it>l2 
The  reform  which  was  needed  was  b«t>cir>^ 
about  mainly  through  the  instramentahrr  'A 
St.  Margaret,  wife  of  King  Malcolm  C^jn»  n. 
With  aU  the  wonderful  tact  and  enesigy  whi-i 
she  possessed,  she  threw  herself  into  the  ti^c 
assembling  councils,  and  at  one  time  ai|;urx^ 
in  theological  discussions  with  the  ckqcy. 
-in  which  she  proved  her  argumeata.    &i^ 
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esndeavoured  to  bring  aboat  conformity  with 
the  Roman  standard.-  The  chief  points  in  which 
she  effected  a  change  were,  the  time  of  keep- 
ing Lent,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  the 
manner  of  receiving  the  Communion.  She 
died  in  1093,  and  for  a  few  years  there  was  a 
reaction  against  the  changes  she  had  made. 
Her  three  eons  reigned  in  succession,  Edgar, 
Alexander  I.,  and  David.  During  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  successors,  a 
circumstance  took  place  which  greatly  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  Scottish  Church — ^namely, 
the  immigration  into  the  south  and  east  of 
Scotland  of  settlers  whom  the  oppression  of 
William  the  Conqueror  had  driven  out  of 
England.  These  settlers  received  grants  of 
land,  intermarried  with  the  Scottish  nobility, 
and  introduced  English  customs.  Parishes 
were  formed,  two  new  dioceses  were  created  by 
Alexander  I.,  and,  as  in  England,  the  Church 
became  more  Papal.  David,  who  reigned  from 
11 24  to  1 153,  did  much  for  l^e  Church  of  Rome 
in  Scotland.  In  his  time  the  Augustinian  and 
Cistercian  Orders  were  introduced,  and  fifteen 
religious  houses  were  founded,  among  them, 
Melrose,  Holyrood,  and  Dryburgh.  He 
created  bishoprics  at  Glasgow,  Brechin,  Dun- 
keld,  Dumblane,  Ross,  Caithness,  and  Aber- 
deen. Lismore  or  Argyll,  created  in  1222, 
was  the  only  one  formed  after  his  death. 
Prom  1153  to  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  Church  of  Rome  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Scotland.  The 
Scottish  Church  differed  from  the  English  in 
having  no  archbishop,  though  the  kings  of 
Scotland  had  from  time  to  time  pressed  the 
Pope  to  make  St.  Andrews  an  archbishopric. 
The  latter  preferred  to  keep  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Church  in  his  own  hands,  and 
sent  a  papal  legate  as  his  representative  to 
attend  the  Diocesan  CouncUs,  much  to  the 
dislike  of  the  Scottish  bishops.  In  1225  Pope 
Honorius  III.  authorised  the  holding  of  these 
Councils  without  the  Legate,  and  in  1472 
St.  Andrews  (held  at  that  time  by  Bishop 
Patrick  Graham)  was  at  length  erected  into 
an  archbishopric ;  but  this  having  been  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  King  or  the 
other  bishops,  the  new  Archbishop  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven. 
His  successor,  Schevez,  was  made  Primate  in 
1487,  and  in  1492  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  was 
also  promoted  to  be  an  Archbishop,  where- 
upon a  strife  began  between  the  two  dignita- 
ries, and  never  ceased  till  the  Reformation. 
In  course  of  time  most  of  the  wealth  of  Scot- 
land came  into  the  possession  of  the  Church, 
and  for  this  reason  the  monasteries  relaxed  in 
discipline  and  lost  the  esteem  of  the  people. 
The  Mendicant  Orders  were  instituted  to 
remedy  this  evil,  and  soon  became  popular ; 
but  their  popularity  only  tended  in  time  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  with  the  monas- 
teries, for  they  became  proud  and  overbear- 
ing towards  the  other  clergy,  disunited  and 
quarrelsome  among  themselves,  and  finally 


objects  of  scorn  and  ridicule  on  account  of 
the  immorality  of  their  lives.  The  spark  of 
religion  which  the  rise  of  the  Mendicants 
had  kindled,  declined  with  them,  and  from 
that  time  the  Church  of  Scotland  sank  lower 
than  ever.  Bishops  and  clergy  were  appointed 
not  on  account  of  their  piety  or  learning,  but 
to  gain  some  private  ends  of  the  Sovereign,  in 
many  cases  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  which 
rich  clergy  brought  to  the  Crown  in  exchange. 
The  state  of  the  Church  grew  worse  as  time 
went  on ;  preaching  was  almost  entirely  dis- 
continued except  by  the  friars ;  and  the  only 
bright  spots  in  this  dark  period  were  the  lives 
of  a  few  good  men  who,  from  time  to  time, 
did  their  utmost  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  No  per- 
manent effect  was  felt  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  centur}*,  when  some  of  Wydiffe's 
disciples  made  their  way  across  the  border, 
and  began  preaching  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
some  of  them  travelling  as  far  north  as  Perth. 
They  denounced  boldly  the  corrupt  customs 
which  prevailed  in  the  Scottish  Church,  the 
Roman  errors  which  had  crept  in  at  the 
same  time  that  all  the  life  of  religion  seemed 
to  have  died  out.  They  aimed  at  reforming 
the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  clergy ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  hatred  which  was  everjrwhere 
felt  towards  them,  they  succeeded  in  at  least 
preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the 
Reformation  which  was  to  follow. 

3.  The  Reformation. — It  is  not  certain 
whether  Patwck  Hamilton  [q.v.],  who  came 
to  Scotland  in  1523  from  Paris,  was  the  first 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  in 
Scotland.  He  was  certainly  one  to  whom 
Scotland    owes    much    for    his    courage    in 

S reaching  the  Reformed  religion.  After  the 
eath  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  who  had  con- 
denmed  Hamilton,  the  persecution  of  the  Re- 
formers was  entiiisted  to  his  nephew,  David 
Beaton,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  who  had  been 
educated  in  France,  and  was  a  staunch 
Roman  Catholic.  He  extended  his  imitation 
of  French  customs  even  to  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  heretics,  and  induced  the  King 
to  take  part  with  him  in  stamping  out  the  Re- 
formed religion.  For  some  j^ears  a  continual 
inquisition  went  on  ;  numbers  were  tortured 
and  put  to  death,  and  many  more  were  im- 
prisoned or  forfeited  their  possessions. 

The  name  of  George  Wishakt  [q.v.]  stands 
out,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-, 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  Reformers  that 
Scotland  had  yet  seen;  he  was  seized  and 
burnt  to  death  m  1545.  His  place  was  filled 
immediately  bv  one  who  had  hitherto  been 
simply  one  of  his  disciples,  but  who  was 
destined  to  become  far  more  famous  than  his 
master  —  John  Knox  [q.v.].  During  the 
Regency  of  Mary  of  Guise  for  her  daughter, 
a  constant  struggle  was  going  on  between  the 
two  religions,  and  led  eventually  to  a  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  a  victorj'  for  the  Protestants 
iu  1560,  just  after  the  Regent's  death.    The 
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result  was  that  the  Confession  of  Faith 
was  established  hj  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
This  Confession  was  the  recognised  standard 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1560  to  1647, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Westminster 
Confession.  After  the  accession  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  it  seemed  as  though  the'  tide 
were  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  old  religion ; 
but  the  Queen's  influence  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  eifect  this,  and  after  her  defeats  and 
humiliations  there  was  no  more  ho|)e  fi-om 
that  quarter. 

Amid  all  the  turmoil,  John  Knox  was  the 
man  among  all  others  who  had  most  influence 
with  his  countrymen,  and  took  the  best  ad- 
vantage  of  it  by  impressing  his  doctrines 
on  all  sides.  It  was  he  who  prevailed  with 
the  Parliament  to  accept  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  he  introduced  the  Genevan 
Prayer  Book  into  Scotland.  He  drew  up  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  treats  mainly 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
disposal  of  Church  revenues.  Elnoz  cleared 
ehe  way  for  the  introduction  of  Protestantism, 
but  as  yet  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  which  lasted  throughout  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  After 
Knox's  death  its  character  was  altered,  and, 
instead  of  being  a  contest  between  Romanism 
and  Protestantism,  it  gradually  became  one 
between  Prelacy  and  Presbyterianism.  To 
all  appearance  Papacy  had  died  out,  but  no 
doubt  many  still  clung  to  it  secretly,  and 
would  have  been  glad  of  any  opportunity  to 
have  the  old  forms  and  ceremonies  restored. 
A  great  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  also  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  Church  revenues, 
and  in  order  to  remove  this  the  Concordat  of 
Leith  was  drawn  up  in  1572,  by  which  it  was 
ordained  that  all  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors 
were  to  continue  to  be  parts  of  the  spiritual 
estato,  but  their  power  was  to  be  limited,  and 
they  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  tlie 
General  Assembly.  [Tulchan  Bishops.] 

4.  Fresbifterianism  EatablUheU. — The  new  at- 
tack against  Episcopacy  began  with  Andrew 
Melville  [q.v.],  who  returned  from  Geneva 
in  1575,  ana  who  used  his  learning  and  power 
of  rhetoric  to  such  purpose  that,  in  1580, 
the  Assembly  passed  a  decision  that  Epi- 
scopacy was  "unlawful,  and  without  war- 
rant m  the  Word  of  God."  With  the 
view  of  supplanting  Episcopacy  by  Presby- 
terianism, Slelville  and  his  party  compiled  a 
second  Book  of  Discipline,  which  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Church.  It  seemed  at 
first  that  their  efforts  were  to  be  unsuccessful, 
through  the  conduct  of  the  young  King,  who 
insisted  on  having  some  of  the  bishops  main- 
tained in  their  dioceses,  and  chose  for  his 
companions  young  Roman  Catholic  noble- 
men. A  panic  was  raised,  which  was  only 
half  allayed  by  the  recantation  of  d'Aubigny, 
Duke  of  I^nnox ;  and  so  great  was  the  alarm 
that  the  King  was  seized  and  imprisoned  at 
Huntingtower,    near  Perth,  where    he    was 


kept  for  a  year.  He  eventuallT  made  his 
escape,  and  his  captors  were  declared  gmhr 
of  high  treason.  Melville  barely  saooeeded 
in  making  his  escape  to  Berwick,  and  tb« 
rest  of  the  ministers  only  remained  in  peril  c«f 
their  lives.  The  result  of  the  Kings's  impri- 
sonment was  the  passing  of  the  **  Black  AcU"* 
in  1584,  by  which  the  Sovereign  was  dedand 
to  be  supreme  in  all  matters,  and  eccleaiastical 
authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  ol  the 
bishops.  But  this  violence  raised  such  2ui 
outcry  that  three  years  later  another  Act  was 
passed,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Scottish 
Episcopate ;  all  Church  revenues  became  ths 
property  of  the  Crown,  and  were  soon  squan- 
dered by  the  King  and  his  associates.  From 
this  time  till  1592,  when  the  rrcabrtemn 
constitution  (commonly  called  the  Mapia 
Charta  of  the  Church  of  Scotland)  was  esub- 
lished  by  law,  he  put  no  further  obstades  ia 
the  way  of  Presbytery. 

5.  Re-introduction  of  Efnocopaty  —  Laai'a 
Liturgy  —  National  Cottnant, — TTic  Kinr'i 
feelings  altered  when  he  found  that  Ui* 
miniaters  would  allow  him  no  freedom  in 
dealing  with  some  nobles  in  the  North,  who 
were  still  inclined  to  Bomaniam,  and  frt 
whom  the  Presbyterians  had  no  mercy.  H^r 
sought  his  revenge  by  an  attempt  in  lo^ 
to  re-introduce  Episcopacy,  under  the  vwr 
plausible  pretext  of  admitting  some  ol  tlM? 
wisest  ministers  into  Parliament.  Probably 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  cot 
his  design  as  he  wished  if  it  had  not  bet-a 
for  his  succession  to  the  Engliah  thione  ia 
1603,  when,  finding  himself  supported  \>x 
English  bishops,  he  hoped  to  bring  aboat  a 
unSormity  of  religion,  and  set  himwlf  to  <b 
BO  by  dissolving  assemblies,  imprisaoiBg 
ministers,  and  otherwise  exercising  arfaitniy 
power,  hoping  to  prevail  on  the  people  before 
long  to  accept  the  bishops  whom  be  shoeU 
appoint.  He  endeavoured  to  bribe  ItfdTin* 
with  the  offer  of  a  bishopric,  but,  finding 
him  still  obdurate,  the  King  sent  him  to  the 
Tower  for  three  years,  and  finally  baoiisited 
him  to  France.  Some  bishops  were  coese^ 
crated  in  England,  and  the  Episcopal  Oiim^ 
seemed  again  to  be  established  in  SooUand. 
though  the  absence  of  ritual  was  very  nockv- 
able  beside  that  of  the  English  Church.  Th^ 
change  was  hardly  felt  among  the  peopW: 
but  a  deep  feeling  was  excited  among  tbem  ia 
1618  by  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  whki 
were  submitted  to  the  Assembly  for  its  «ir- 
tion,  and  which  enjoined  kneeling  at  Com- 
munion and  the  observance  of  ChiistiBU. 
Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whitaoa- 
day,  allowed  Confirmation  of  children  d 
eight  years  old,  and  permitted  GoauBomoB 
of  the  Sick  in  private  houses.  The  jwopie 
were  staggered  at  the  idea  of  soch  a  de- 
parture from  ancient  customs,  and  in  wtM 
churches  refused  to  comply.  Kothinf  .^ 
great  importance  took  place  till  the  ycsr 
1633,  when  Charles  I.  came  to  Scotland  to  W 
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crowned,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  plan- 
ning some  reforms  in  Church  matters.  He 
made  some  changes  in  the  revenues ;  formed 
Edinburgh  into  a  bishopric,  with  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  St.  Giles  as  its  cathedral ; 
and,  a  far  more  important  matter,  he  ordered 
the  introduction  of  a  Liturgy,  to  be  modelled 
on  that  of  the  English  Church.  This  Ser- 
vice-book was  the  work  of  Archbishop  Laud ; 
it  was  completed  in  1637,  and  on  July  23rd 
was  to  be  used  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Giles's ; 
but  the  Dean  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  be- 
yond the  first  few  words  before  an  uproar  was 
raiaed  which  obliged  him  and  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  who  was  present  with  the  Arch- 
hishop  of  St.  Andrews,  to  escape  for  their 
livefl.  The  innovation  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  National  Covenant,  signed  in 
the  Grey  friars  Churchyard  at  Edinburgh, 
Feb.,  1638,  the  members  of  which  bound 
themselves  to  defend  their  Church  from  the 
encroachments  of  Popery.  In  November,  the 
National  Assembly  met ;  the  Five  Articles,  the 
Book  of  Canons,  and  the  new  Prayer  Book  were 
condemned,  the  bisjiops  were  tried  and  deposed 
from  their  bishoprics,  and  Presbyterianism 
was  once  more  restored  in  its  original  form. 
This  proceeding  on  the  ^rt  of  the  Assembly 
could  not  but  have  senous  consequences;  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  King,  but  he 
n^usf  d  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  the  Scotch 
army  was  speedily  prepared  for  war.  Peace 
was  made  before  actual  hostilities  had  begun, 
for  the  King  began  to  realise  how  much  in 
earnest  his  opponents  were.  He  undertook 
to  call  a  General  Assemblv  to  settle  the  dis- 
turbances, and  it  met  the  following  year :  its 
work  consisted  in  doing  again  what  had  been 
done  by  its  predecessor,  and  the  Assemblies 
\%hich  had  established  Episcopacy  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  illegal. 

It  was  soon  known  that  Charles  was  again 
making  his  army  ready  for  an  invasion,  and 
the  Scotch  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with 
bim.  In  August,  1640,  an  army,  headed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  marched  southwara 
and  took  possession  of  Newcastle.  Frightened 
by  this  decisive  measure,  the  King  hastened  to 
make  concessions,  and  gave  up  all  the  points  on 
which  he  had  before  insisted  most  strongly. 

6.  Solemn  League  and  Covenant — With  the 
English  rebellion  came  new  hopes  to  the 
Presbyterians,  who  trusted  that  Presbytery 
-would  now  extend  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
a.iid  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event  they 
decided  to  bind  themselves,  with  their  Eng- 
lish brethren,  by  a  religious  covenant,  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  their  Church.  The  Solemn 
L<eague  and  Covenant  was  drawn  up  towards 
the  close  of  1643,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Instates,  and  the  oaths  were  taken  by  the 
Snglish  Parliament.  [Covenant  ;  Cameron- 
XAxs.]  The  Scotch  army  immediately 
TTiarched  again  into  England  to  unite  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  English  Parliament. 

In  1646  Ihe  Directory  for  the  Public  Jf'onhip 


of  God  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  and  in 
1647  they  also  accepted  the  Weatminster  Con- 
feeaion  of  laith^  taking  exception  only  to  one 
or  two  points.  On  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.,  the  Scots  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king,  and 
induced  him  to  sign  the  Covenant,  for  they 
were  resolute  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Oliver  Cromwell.  On  the  Restoration,  King 
Charles,  who  hated  the  Covenant,  dismissed 
the  Assembly,  and  took  the  government  of  the 
Church  under  his  own  control.  He  again  in- 
troduced Episco^ttcy,  and  now  began  a  terrible 
time  of  persecution  to  the  Covenanters,  llie 
leader  in  this  raid  against  Presbyterianism 
was  Archbishop  Sharp.  [Sharp,  James.]  In 
1670  was  passed  the  Conventicle  Act,  forbid- 
ding the  meetings  of  the  Covenanters  and  en- 
forcing compulsory  attendance  at  church,  and 
the  next  few  years  exhibit  fierce  persecution, 
and  a  constant  struggle  between  the  two 
parties. 

7.  PreebyUrian  Church  eetablished  by  Act  of 
ParliamenL^The  faU  of  James  II.  in  1688 
brought  down  the  Episcopal  Church  also. 
Scotland  had  for  many  years  been  becoming 
more  Puritanical  in  its  tendencies,  and  was 
now  most  rigorous  in  the  stress  laid  upon  the 
duty  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and  the  sins  of 
frivolity  and  dissipation.  Episcopacy  was 
at  an  end  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
though  it  was  not  definitely  abolished  till 
1689,  when  the  Convention  of  the  Estates  met 
and  denounced  it,  and  in  1690  an  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  William  and  Mary  confirmed 
the  Presbyterian  Confeasion  of  Faith,  and 
ordered  the  use  of  the  Catechism  and  Direc- 
tory for  Public  Worship.  The  patronage  of 
the  Church  was  conferred  on  the  Elders  and 
Town  Councils  in  the  boroughs,  and  on  the 
landowners  in  the  country. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  1690, 
appointed  two  commissions  to  visit  the  clergy 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  enforce 
discipline.  In  the  north  the  arrangement  was 
a  failure,  for  the  comiAissioners  were  in- 
capable of  acting  with  the  moderation  which 
the  Assembly  wished,  and  numbers  of  the 
clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  livings,  while 
the  people  refused  to  allow  the  Presbytery  to 
appoint  successors.  In  many  places  Episco- 
palians were  put  in  the  vacant  livings  by  the 
parishioners,  and  in  these  parishes  the  Pres- 
byteries lost  all  control,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  left  destitute  of  members.  Kin^  William 
became  dissatisfied  as  the  confusion  increased, 
delayed  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and 
finally  refused  to  admit  any  member  who 
would  not  take  the  **  Oath  of  Assurance  "  that 
he  was  King  de  facto  and  dejure.  Lord  Car- 
stares,  the  King's  confidential  adviser,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  countermand  the  order, 
and  his  consent  restored  in  a  great  measure 
the  confidence  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  had 
begun  to  regard  him  with  distrust.  Liberty 
was  granted  to  the  Episcopalians  to  remain  in 
possession  of  their  benefices,  though  they  were 
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not  allowed  to  become  members  of  assemblies, 
synods,  and  presbyteries ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  gradually  diminished  in  num- 
ber, though  they  consider  themselves  to  be 
the  old  Church  of  Scotland.  From  the  time 
that  King  William  released  the  Assembly  from 
the  Oath  of  Assurance  in  1694,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  meet  year  by  year,  and  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  been  Presbyterian. 

Although  the  Scottish  people  had  no  wish 
for  the  union  of  the  English  Church  with 
their  own,  they  were  generally  anxious  for 
the  union  of  the  Parliaments,  which  took 
place  in  1707.  The  General  Assembly  lost 
most  of  its  power  by  the  Act  of  Union, 
but  men  realised  that  it  was  for  the  Church's 
good  that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
should  be  united.  Lord  Carstares  was  elected 
president  of  the  Assembly  which  met  after 
the  Act  was  passed,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  enforce  uniformity,  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess that  the  Tory  Parliament  of  Queen  Anne 
passed  an  Act  of  Toleration,  giving  freedom 
to  the  Episcopalians  to  continue  their  own 
form  of  worship.  In  the  same  year  they  re- 
vived the  old  system  of  patronage,  which  had 
been  in  abeyance  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  to  that  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  are 
to  be  directly  ascribed  all  the  schisms  that 
have  since  rent  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

8.  Moderatinn. — From  this  time  till  1720 
much  work  was  done  in  setting  up  the  churches 
which  had  long  been  vacant,  and  settling 
the  borders  of  the  Church ;  but  in  that  year 
a  new  feeling  began  to  show  itself,  which 
developed  later  into  the  so-called  Moderat- 
ism.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  the 
"  Marrow  movement "  began,  which  took 
its  name  from  a  book  by  Edward  Fisher, 
entitled  the  Marrvw  of  Modem  Divinity^ 
in  which  certain  doctrines  relative  to 
justification  by  faith  were  put  forward.  The 
book  was  condemned  in  1720  by  the  General 
Assembly,  whereupon  the  **  Marrow  men  ** 
raised  a  protestation,  and  petitioned  against 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  contest 
began  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was 
aggravated  in  1732  by  an  Act  which  was  then 
passed  concerning  the  right  of  patronage. 
Many  causes  combined  to  increase  the  (Ss- 
content  among  the  clergy,  and  they  were 
beginning  now  to  wish  to  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  old  groove,  and  to  escape  from 
the  strictness  of  discipline  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them.  To  this  movement  was 
owing  the  first  secession  which  took  place  in 
1733,  and  of  which  Ebenezer  Erskine  was 
the  leading  spirit.  [Erskine  ;  Secessionists  : 
United  Presbyterians.  ]  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  party  spirit  in  the  Church,  and  from 
this  time  the  two  parties  of  "  popular  "  and 
"moderate"  Presbyterians  continued  to  deve- 
lop. Many  of  the  followers  of  Moderatism  laid 
themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  heresy  [Wis- 
hart],  but  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered 
were  the  means  of  promoting  their  cause,  which 


grew  and  flourished  throu^oat  the  eigbu^mk 
century.  With  the  development  in  theokgk&i 
ideas  there  was  development  in  other  directioiik 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cectsiy 
the  literature  of  Scotland,  principally  of  iu 
cloi'g7»  ^^  the  richest  of  the  age.  liie  vtA 
secession  was  healed  to  a  great  extoii  bv 
the  policy  of  William  JioBEKTSOM  [q.v.j, 
who  by  his  influence  on  the  Generu  A^ 
sembly  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Chmt-b  to 
order  and  restoring  unity  to  the  Presby- 
teries, though  his  policy  had  the  effect  <jf 
driving  many  from  the  Established  ChorL-k 
A  second  secession  took  place  in  1732, 
and  its  consequences  were  more  kstin^ 
than  those  of  the  first,  numbers  of  people 
leaving  the  Church  and  forming  a  hige  dis- 
senting body.  In  those  who  ^ill  remaiiKd 
faithful  to  the  old  connection.  Evangelicalism 
no  doubt  was  strengthened  by  the  KhisB, 
but  the  departure  of  such  nnmben  tram  ibe 
Church  awakened  a  feeling  of  alarm  in  uHi 
its  members.  No  events  worthy  of  notice 
happened  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  .the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  saw  many  very  imporu&t 
changes,  not  so  much  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  as  in  the  manner  in  which  die  mried 
on  her  work.  Hitherto  the  schools  had  been 
utterly  inefficient  for  the  number  and  require- 
ments of  the  population,  but  by  new  nile$ 
made  at  this  period,  they  were  subjected 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Presbj'teries,  and 
better  homes  and  salaries  were  provided  for 
the  teachers.  Sunday-schools  were  eetsblished, 
and  livings  were  better  endowed.  At  the 
same  time  the  Church  b^jan  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  foreign  missions,  whidi  had 
hitherto  been  left  in  the  hands  of  men  C(^ 
connected  with  any  religious  body  in  parti- 
cular.  But  the  most  important  change  ^ected 
at  this  time  was  that  of  Church  extension,  the 
idea  of  which  originated  with  Dr.  Chalmiks 
[q.v.],  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  who  was 
much  distressed  at  the  want  of  acoommoda- 
tion  for  the  people  in  his  own  church,  and 
set  to  work  to  influence  the  Scottish  people  to 
help  him  in  his  scheme  of  subdividing  parishes, 
so  as  to  bring  them  more  directly  under  tha 
minister's  control,  and  of  connecting  poor  and 
rich  through  the  Churches  influence. 

9.  The  Great  DUrvption.  —  The  good 
which  resulted  from  tiiis  movement  was 
accompanied  by  one  evil  to  the  Choich. 
for  the  Dissenters  thought  it  was  a  blow 
aimed  at  them,  and  the  "  Voluntary  Contro- 
versy" was  raised  as  to  the  adviatbility 
of  disestablishing  the  Church.  Seceden  and 
Dissenters  united  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  struggle  became 
more  political  than  religious,  for  l£e  Cboith 
claimed  that  her  new  chapels  should  be  en- 
dowed by  the  State,  and  the  Dissenten  con- 
tested and  eventually  overruled  that  clwrn- 
Another  controversy  was  raised  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  BiU  in  1832,  oonoening 
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the  ri^ht  of  the  people  to  a  share  in  Church 
g^ovemment,  and  the  Veto  Act  was  passed 
in  1834y    to  enable  the  laity  to  reject  the 
nomination  of  any  minister  appointed  by  the 
patron,    provided  that  the  veto  was  agreed 
to  hy  tlie  majority  of  the  congregation.    The 
ministeTS  were  forced  into  accepting  the  decree 
against   their  will,  and  later  many  of  them 
bad  to  ^ve  way  to  another  change — ^namely, 
the  admission  of  the  ministers  of  unendowed 
chapels  into  the  Greneral  Assembly.    An  open- 
ing once  made,  fresh  innovations  followed,  and 
in  1839  members  of  the  Associate  Synod  of 
Seceders   were  admitted.      Many  ministers 
appealed  against  vetos  brought  against  them, 
and  trials  to  decide  on  the  judgment  of  the 
Presbyteries  were  brought  before  the  Assembly. 
The  Court  of  Session  hastened  to  attempt  to 
repair  the  evils  by  impolitic  measures,  till  the 
confusion  reached  its  height,  and  the  Non- 
intrusion party  called  loudly  for  separation 
from  the  Scottish  Church.     The  separation 
came   in  1843,  and  caused  much  surprise  to 
many  who  did  not  understand  the  spirit  of 
the  Scottish  people,  and  believed  that  only  a 
few  of   the  most  violent  Non-Intrusionists 
would  go  so  far  as  to  cut  themselves  off  from 
communion  with  the  Church.     In  the  midst 
of  the  general  confusion  which  prevailed  about 

1842,  the  Moderates  were  unfortunate  in 
having  no  one  capable  of  taking  the  lead,  or 
deciding  on  what  course  it  would  be  well  to 
adopt,  while  on  the  other  side  were  Chalmers 
and  Dr.  Candlish,  who  was  in  reality  the  leader 
of  the  party.  In  November,  1 842,  the  General 
Assembly  met,  and  after  ten  days'  discussion 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  one  another, 
and  to  unite  themselves  into  a  separate  body. 
The  Frbb  OuuacH  was  formed  on  May  18th, 

1843,  when  of  the  1,200  ministers  who  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  Established  Church, 
451  seceded.  After  the  first  shock  which 
the  parent  Church  felt  from  the  Secession,  its 
work  went  on  with  no  less  earnestness  and 
success  than  before ;  and  it  proceeded  to  redress 
one  by  one  the  grievances  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  its  troubles.  The  work  of  the  Main- 
tainers  was  hard,  for  the  Seceders  put  in  their 
way  all  the  difficulties  they  could  devise,  and 
public  feeling  was  all  against  them.  But  the 
Church  overcame  the  opposition,  and  the  work 
of  Church  extension  prospered,  mainly  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  James  Robertson, 
who  set  on  foot  the  endowment  scheme, 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Church's  work 
in  the  chapels  already  built.  Mission  work 
also  made  great  advances  in  the  years  which 
followed  the  Secession,  and  in  this  also 
Dr.  Bobertson  and  Dr.  Norman  Macleod 
were  the  moving  spirits.  The  grievance 
of  patronage  was  again  considered,  and  the 
Scotch  Benefices  Act  was  brought  in;  but, 
though  hailed  with  delight  by  the  people, 
it  was  rejected  by  the  Parliament,  as  giving 
too  much  power  to  the  Church.  Many  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  the  question  fairly  before 


the  Assembly,  and  finally  in  1868  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  was  instituted,  whose  report  to 
the  Assembly  resulted  in  a  victory  to  the  sup- 
porters of  Anti-Patronage.  The  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  has  1,283  parishes,  and 
1,479  ministers. 

Scotland,  Episcopal  Church  of. — ^As 
our  previous  article  will  have  partly  shown, 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
made,  at  least  nominally,  Episcopalian  upon 
the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  Presbyterianism  regaining  the  as- 
cendancy on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  and 
Episcopacy  being  once  more  restored  at  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Thus  it  remained 
until  the  accession  of  William  III.  in  1688. 
Presbyterianism  was  then  finally  established, 
not  so  much  as  the  Church  of  the  majority,  as 
because  the  Episcopal  Bishops  refused  to  take 
the  oath — were,  in  other  words,  Nonjurors. 
No  doubt  the  same  course  would  have  been 
taken  in  England  if  the  Church  had  not 
yielded  to  circumstances,  and  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  Rebellion  of  '45  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
The  Bishops  were,  almost  without  exception, 
Jacobites,  and  the  Government  treated  them 
most  rigorously  aspolitical  offenders  and  rebels. 
In  1 746  an  Act  was  passed  forbidding  the  Epis* 
copalianf  ormof  worship,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  clergyman's  family,  and  that  oxily  twice 
a  year.  The  punishment  for  the  first  offence 
was  imprisonment  for  six  months;  for  the 
second,  transportation  for  life.  The  grand- 
father of  the  late  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the 
author  of  "  TuUochgorum,"  which  Bums  pro- 
nounced the  noblest  of  all  Scotch  songs,  was 
imprisoned  for  six  months  in  1753,  for  the 
crime  of  reading  the  Liturgy  to  more  than  four 
persons  beyond  hie  own  family.  Many  clergy  did 
duty  no  less  than  sixteen  times  on  a  Sunday  in 
order  to  keep  within  the  law.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
but  a  few  faithful  men  were  left,  who  worked 
hard  to  prevent  her  entire  extinction.  It  was 
not  imtil  1792  that  these  penal  laws  were 
rescinded.  Meanwhile  a  serious  difficulty  had 
been  created  among  the  Episcopalians,  which 
even  yet  has  hardly  died  out.  There  were 
some  who  preferred  the  Liturgy  to  the 
Presbyterian  services,  but  had  no  taste  for 
civil  disabilities,  and  these  professed  Episco- 
palian views,  but  without  placing  themselves 
under  the  Scottish  bishops.  These  places  of 
worship  were  designated  *' qualified  chapels." 
Hence  there  was  introduced  a  cause  of 
variance  at  once.  After  the  penal  laws 
were  abolished  it  was  hoped  that  reunion 
between  these  might  have  been  effected, 
and  in  1804  a  Convocation  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Clergy  met  at  Laurencekirk,  and 
subscribed  to  the  English  Articles  and  Lit- 
urgy as  a  basis.  But  a  cause  of  difference 
remained.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
had  -adopted,  with  the  English  Nonjurors,  a 
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Liturgy  resembling  the  First  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  retained  the  mixed 
chalice  in  the  Eucharist,  and  some  other 
matters  to  which  the  *' English  Episcopalians  " 
were  opposed.  It  was  agreed  to  leave  to 
these  the  free  use  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
whilst  the  Communion  between  them  should 
not  be  interrupted  thereby.  But  many  of 
them  were  not  contented  with  this.  Thev 
called  on  the  Bishops  to  abandon  the  Scotch 
Liturgy  and  adopt  the  English,  and  on  their 
refusal  the  reunion  was  rejected.  There  are 
still  a  few,  and  only  a  very  few,  of  these 
congregations  in  Scotland ;  nearly  all  of  them 
have  conformed  to  the  Episcop^  Church  in 
consequence  of  that  Church  having  left  the 
choice  of  Liturgies  to  the  congregations,  and 
in  the  majority  of  the  churches  the  English 
Office  is  in  use.  A  memorable  chapter  in 
the  history  of  this  Church  is  that  of  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Sbabuky  [q.v.],  the 
first  American  Bishop,  in  1784.  [See  also 
United  States.] 

The  leading  gentry  and  nobility  of  Scotland 
for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  but  nevertheless  the  Church  is  a 
very  poor  one.  The  income  of  a  clergyman 
is  seldom  more  than  £100  a  year,  though  this 
is  the  minimum.  It  is  derived  mostly  from 
pew  rents,  and,  in  consequence,  the  amount 
depends  largely  on  the  popularity  of  the 
clergyman.  The  new  life  shown  in  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  last  fifty  years 
has  influenced  Scotland,  as  is  shown  by  the 
increasing  number  of  services,  and  the  build- 
ing of  various  theological  colleges.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  :  IVinity  College,  founded 
in  1841,  to  which  are  attached  a  few  scholar- 
ships; St.  Ninian  Cathedral  and  College,  Perth, 
the  first  cathedral  established  in  Scotland 
since  the  Reformation,  consecrated  in  1851 ; 
Church  and  College  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Isle 
of  Cumbrae,  founded  in  1849.  At  present 
there  are  seven  Episcopal  Sees,  viz.:— Aber- 
deen, regarded  as  the  chief;  St.  Andrews; 
Boss  and  Moray;  Edinburgh ;  Brechin;  Argyll 
and  the  Isles ;  Glasgow  and  Galloway.  Pat- 
ronage is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  have  the  right  of  nominating 
their  own  pastor  after  they  have  heard  him 
preach  a  sermon.  The  Episcopal  Church  has 
seven  dioceses  and  238  churches  or  stations. 

Scott,  Sir  George  Gilbert,  R.A.  [b. 
1814,  d.  1878],  the  most  celebrated  church 
architect  of  our  time,  was  the  grandson  of 
Thomas  Scott,  of  Aston  Sandford.  In  1844 
he  designed  the  Martyrs*  Memorial  at  Oxford^ 
and  in  the  following  year  was  entrusted  with 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Nicholas*  Church,  Ham- 
burg, the  great  height  of  the  steeple  of  which 
makes  it  so  striking  an  object  in  the  eyes 
of  all  visitors  to  the  city.  With  the  remark- 
able Church  restoration  movement  which  has 
characterised  the  last  half-century  Scott's 
name  will  always  be  associated,  for  among 


his  works  are  the  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
drals  of  Canterbury,  Exeter,  Ely,  licfafi^Id, 
Hereford,  Ripon,  Gloucester,  Chestfsr,  Sl 
David's,  St.  Asaph's,  Bangor,  Salisboiy,  St 
Alban's,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  He'  built 
also  a  vast  number  of  new  churches,  and 
many  public  buildings.  He  was  elected  an 
R.A.  in  1860.  His  principal  books  on  archi- 
tecture are  A  Plea  for  the  Faithful  MetUraium 
of  our  Ancient  Churches.  Remarke  on  Secular 
and  Domestic  Architecture,  Gieamnft  frsm 
Westminster  Abbey,  etc. 

Scott,  Thomas,  a  very  popular  Biblical 
Commentator  {b.  in  Lincolnshire,  1747;  d,  at 
Aston  Sandford  in  Buckinghamshire,  1821]. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  suTgeon,  bat  ex- 
pelled from  this  situation  for  misbehaviour, 
and  sent  by  his  father  to  work  at  the  lowest 
drudgery  of  farm  work.  After  nioe  yean 
spent  in  this  manner,  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  entering  the  Church,  took  cnden  in 
1773,  and  waa  appointed  to  the  ciuicy  of 
Weston  Underwood,  whence  after  a  fev  years 
he  removed  to  the  curacy  of  Olney.  He  had 
by  this  time  adopted  strong  Calvinistic  views, 
through  the  influence  of  John  Newtcm,  vhom 
he  succeeded  at  Olney ;  and  he  published  in 
1779  a  small  book,  tiie  Force  of  Truth,  cGik- 
taining  a  statement  of  his  opinions.  He 
became  chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  in 
London,  1785,  and  about  1802  Rector  of  Astco 
Sandford.  His  Family  Bible,  with  notes  and 
commentary,  is  still  popular  in  the  Evan- 
gelical school  of  divinity,  but  it  is  less  full  of 
bought  than  that  of  Matthew  Henzy. 

Scripture.  [Bible;  Lkssoks;  Bstuid 
Version  ;  Various  Readings.] 

Scmtiliy. — An  examination  into  the  faith 
and  disposition  of  catechumens  before  their 
baptism,  accompanied  by  exorcism  and  reli- 
gious instruction.  In  the  Ordo  Romanas,the 
Feria  Scrutinii,  the  most  important  day  of 
scrutiny,  was  the  Wednesday  of  the  fourth 
week  in  Lent ;  besides  this  there  were  tvo 
other  days  appointed  in  Lent,  and  at  a  later 
date  the  number  of  da}'8  of  acrutiny  increased 
to  seven.  When  it  became  the  custom  to 
baptise  infants  at  the  Easter  or  Pentecest 
after  their  birth,  the  number  again  fell  to 
three,  and  from  the  twelfth  oentnry  onwards 
the  ceremony  of  scrutiny  was  joined  to  thai 
of  baptism,  when  the  time  of  baptism  waa  no 
longer  limited  to  those  i 


ScudamorOt  William  Edwakd  [b,  1813, 
d.  1881],  a  divine  of  the  modem  Eag^ 
Qiurch.  He  was  bom  at  Wye,  in  Kent ;  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  took 
holy  orders  in  1838,  and  two  yeai«  later  wa» 
presented  to  the  living  of  Ditchingham,  m 
Norfolk,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  Wb 
life.  His  parish  had  been  greatly  neglerted, 
but  he  quickly  got  it  into  thorough  order. 
The  Ditchingham  House  of  Mercy,  with  itt 
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sifi^hood  and  orphanage  and  hospital,  if  not 
ong^inated  by  him,  at  least  owed  much  of  their 
8urx:e6a   to  hia  energy  and  care.      He    was 
Warden  of  the  House  of  Mercy  till  his  death. 
But  it  is  for  his  writings  that  his  name  will  be 
chiefly  remembered.     In  1846  he  published 
Steps  to  the  Altar y  which  has  passed  through 
niimerous  editions,  and  been  translated  into 
Hindustani.    Another  devotional  work  of  his 
is  IVordB  to  Take  With   Ut,     In  1841  his  re- 
pugn&nce  to  the  theology  of  Rome  caused  him 
to  publish  Letters  to  a  ikeeder  from  the  Church 
of  EHgland,     In  1855  England  and  £ome  and 
7%«  Communion  of  the  Laity  both  attracted  con- 
siderable notice.     But  Mr.  Scudamore's  prin- 
cipal literary  work  was  the  Notitia  Etteharietiea, 
printed  in   1872.    In  this  essay,  which  is  a 
storehouse  of  information  on  all  doctrines  con- 
nected with  the  Holy  Eucharist,  he  aimed  at 
proving  that  the  practice  of  the  early  Church 
was  opposed  to  the  attendance  of  non-commu- 
nicating worshippers  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion ;  that  the  elevation  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Host  were  of  late  introduction,  and 
plainly  oondemned  by  the  Anglican  Church; 
and  that  previous  private  confession  and  abso- 
lution were  not  to  be  required  as  necessary  of 
recipients  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here,  as  in  all 
his  religious  opinions,  he  closely  followed  the 
guidance  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  of   the 
greatest  of  the  Anglican  divines  —  Hooker, 
Andrewes,  Bull,  Cosin,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Mr.  Scudamore  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
personal  religion,   and    singularly    humble- 
minded.     His  devotional  works  are  merely 
the  outward  expression  of  what  he  inwardly 
believed  and  felt  and  practised. 

Sculpture,  Christian.  —  Many  causes 
combined  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  mark  this  period  as  deficient 
in  Christian  works  of  art  of  any  description. 
For  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
art  had  been  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  when 
Greece,  the  mistress  of  art,  came  under  the 
Koman  yoke,  there  seemed  little  prospect 
of  a  genuine  revivaL  But  sculpture  had 
another  disadvantage,  namely,  the  association 
of  images  in  the  mind  of  the  Jews  with  the 
idolatry  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  Law ;  and 
the  early  Christians  regarded  images  with 
Bcaxcely  less  abhorrence.  Boman  art  had 
degenerated  into  the  representation  of  the 
lowest  passions  of  human  nature,  and  the 
Christian  avoided  it  for  this  reason,  Ter- 
tullian  going  so  far.  as  to  say  that  art 
is  the  invention  of  the  deviL  The  earliest 
deviations  from  this  strict  avoidance  of  image 
worship  are  the  monumental  representations 
in  sculpture  of  Biblical  history ;  and  these  are 
of  the  crudest  and  most  elementary  description. 
Statues  representing  objects  of  woiship  were 
very  rare  untU  about  the  tenth  century,  though 
it  seems  that  some  Christians  were  f  oimd  who 
defended  them,  and  even  protested  against  the 
destruction  of  beautiful  Pagan  images.  Sepul- 


chral reliefs  gradually  found  their  way.  more 
and  more  into  use  to  adorn  monuments, 
shrines.  Church  furniture,  etc.,  and  crucifixes 
began  to  be  used,  not  as  objects  of  worship, 
but  simply  as  beautiful  works  of  art.  In  the 
West,  sculpture  formed  a  part  of  architecture, 
and  instead  of  setting  up  solitary  statues  in- 
side churches,  it  became  customary  to  adorn 
the  west  fronts  of  the  larger  churches  with 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  angels, 
saints,  and  martyrs,  and  with  representations 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  All  these 
figures,  without  exception,  were  required  to 
be  clothed  in  long  draperies,  and  this  necessa- 
rily hampered  the  artists,  who  had  none  of 
them  as  yet  attained  to  the  highest  skill,  while 
it  sometimes  destroyed  the  distinctness  of 
a  scene  in  which  many  figures  were  grouped 
together.  The  first  Christian  sculptor  who 
can  be  named  as  having  reached  any  great 
degree  of  excellence  was  Nicolo  Pisano,  an 
Italian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  executed 
a  series  of  bas-reliefs  at  Pisa  and  Siena,  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
Last  Judgment.  His  pupils  carried  on  the 
work,  and  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of 
Orvieto,  the  door  of  its  baptistery  and  other 
works,  show  traces  of  his  influence.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  sculpture  progressed  under 
Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  and  especially  Ghi- 
berti ;  and  these  prepared  the  way  for  the 
greatest  of  all  Christian  sculptors,  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti  [1475-16641.  His  ehef 
d^oBuvre  was  the  figure  of  Moses,  in  the 
Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  at  Rome, 
and  his  works  enrich  most  of  the  principal 
buildings  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

ScultetlUlf  Abkahah,  Divinity  Professor 
at  Heidelberg,  was  bom  at  Griinberg,  in  b^ile- 
sia,  in  1566;  died  at  Emdcn  in  1624.  He 
studied  at  Gorlitz,  Wittenberg,  and  Heidel- 
berg, was  ordained  in  1589,  and  became 
the  pastor  of  a  little  village  in  the  Palatinate, 
afterwards  Court  Preacher  to  the  Elector 
Palatine  Friedrich  V.,  and  in  1598  Pastor 
of  St.  Francis'  Church  at  Heidelberg.  In 
1612  he  accompanied  the  Elector  to  England, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
learned  men.  On  his  return  to  Heidelberg 
in  1618  he  was  made  Divinity  Professor. 
Soon  after  he  was  sent  as  a  Commissioner 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  he  first  acted 
the  part  of  mediator,  but  finding  this  was 
hopeless,  became  a  vigorous  champion  for 
the  contra-remonstrants.  He  was  accused 
in  1620  of  advising  the  Elector  Palatine  to 
accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  of  raising 
great  disturbances  in  the  Palatinate  about  the 
explication  of  the  Sacrament,  He  lost  his 
professorship  at  Heidelberg;  but  two  years 
after  became  preacher  at  Emden.  He  wrote 
Ethieorum  libri  duo,  Spharieorum  libri  tret^ 
and  Medulla  theologiee  patrum, 

Seabnry,  Sauuel,  first  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  \b.  at  Groton, 
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Connecticut,  1729;  d,  at  New  London, 
1796].  He  gi-aduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1748,  studied  medicine  in  Scotland,  and 
afterwards  took  holy  orders,  being  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1754.  He 
was  first  appointed  missionary  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  the  forces  at  New  York;  and 
when  the  English  cause  became  hopeless,  and 
the  colonies  were  recognised  as  independ- 
ent States,  Scabury  was  unanimously  elected 
by  the  clergy  to  be  their  first  bishop,  on 
March  25th,  1783.  He  started  at  once  for 
England  for  consecration,  and  arrived  in  the 
summer  of  that  year ;  but  difficulties  stood  in 
the  way  which  were  not  lightly  to  be  got 
over.  The  See  of  Canterbury  was  vacant,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York  refused  to  consecrate 
without  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  as  it  was 
illegal  for  the  subject  of  a  foreign  State  to 
take  the  required  oath  of  allegiance.  Sea- 
bury  accordingly  had  recourse  to  the  Scottish 
bi^ops,  who  had  already  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  American  Church,  and  who 
had  not  the  same  fear  which  the  English 
showed  of  the  consequences  of  newly-born 
independence  at  such  a  time.  He  was  conse- 
crated at  Longacre,  Aberdeen,  Nov.  14th, 
1784,  in  the  chapel  of  Bishop  Skinner's  house, 
as  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  by  three  bishops  of 
the  Scottish  C*hurch.  After  the  consecration 
Seabury  signed  certain  articles,  which  were 
to  serve  to  maintain  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  sister  Churches,  the  chief  being 
a  decision  that  in  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion  the  American  Church  should 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1785,  and  held  his  first  ordination  August 
3rd.  The  first  Convention  was  held  in 
September,  when  Bishop  Seabury  was  not 
present;  alterations  were  proposed  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  the  question  of  consecration 
was  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  Seabury's 
consecration  was  valid,  but  all  desired  to  per- 
petuate the  union  with  the  Mother  Church, 
and  they  decided  to  request  the  English 
bishops  to  consecrate  whatever  other  bishops 
they  might  choose.  The  English  bishops 
consented,  and  in  1787  America  had  four 
bishops,  who  united  to  consecrate  the  Bishop 
of  Maryland.  Bishop  Seabury  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  work  for  the  American 
Church,  and  has  left  a  marked  influence  on 
its  policy  and  present  condition.  His  con- 
stant labours  gave  little  time  for  literary  work, 
but  he  has  left  several  unpublished  works  and 
some  volumes  of  sermons. 

Seal  of  Confession.— Every  confessor 
in  the  Roman  Church  is  under  the  strictest 
obligation  to  keep  secret  all  knowledge  gained 
by  auricular  confession.  The  priest  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  the  place  of  Grod  towards 
the  people  under  his  charge,  and  therefore  to 
reveal  what  he  has  heard  privately  is  sacri- 


lege, punishable  by  the  ecclesiastical  kw  vitb 
heavy  penalties.  No  exception  is  made  u 
to  the  ^ghtest  sins,  the  revelation  of  vhicfa 
might  do  no  harm,  or  to  crimes  which,  if 
revealed  by  the  priest,  would  bring  the 
sinner  to  justice;  nor  is  the  priest  allowed 
to  remind  the  penitent  of  any  knowkdj^c 
he  may  possess  by  any  sign  or  chanse 
of  manner.  The  only  exception  is  whf^ 
a  confession  has  been  made  sufficient  tc 
clear  another  person  suspected  wrongly  of 
the  crime.  By  the  Fourth  Lateran  Cooncil  a 
priest  guilty  of  breaking  the  seal  of  coniV>- 
sion  was  sentenced  to  deposition  and  perpetiial 
imprisonment,  and  another  sentence  was  that 
his  whole  life  should  be  passed  in  ignominiotts 
pilgrimage. 

Seamenf  Missions  to.    [Sooities.] 

Sebastiany  St. — St.  Sebastian  ma  boni 
of  Christian  parents  at  Narbonne,  in  Fram-e, 
in  the  third  century,  and  educated  at  Milan. 
He  obtained  an  appointment  as  captain  of  the 
Prsetorian  Guard,  with  a  view  to  helping 
the  persecuted  Christians  at  Rome.  In  hu 
capacity  as  soldier  he  gained  access  to  t«  3 
brothers  who  were  undergoing  tem'ble  suf- 
fering in  prison  on  account  of  then:  religioo. 
[Mabcsllinus  and  Mascus.]  AVhoi  he  had 
succeeded  in  converting  their  governor  [ffe 
TiBURTius,  St.],  and  so  obtaining  their 
release,  he  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  a  friend's 
house,  though  he  still  worked  hard  for  his 
suffering  brethren.  His  retreat  was  discorered 
through  the  treachery  of  a  renegade  nuDtd 
Torquatus,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  were  ordered  to  be  executed  by  Fabian, 
Governor  of  Rome.  Feeling,  however,  that 
Sebastian  was  a  prisoner  of  some  importance, 
he  did  not  dare  sentence  him  without  tint 
referring  the  case  to  the  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian had  a  personal  interview  with  Sebas- 
tian, and,  finding  that  his  faith  could  not 
be  shaken,  ordered  that  he  should  be  shot  to 
death  with  arrows.  A  Christian  woman 
named  Irenea,  on  coming  to  the  body,  vith 
the  intention  of  giving  it  decent  burial,  toand 
to  her  surprise  that  life  waa  not  extiml 
With  great  difficulty  she  conveyed  him  to 
her  house,  where  he  quickly  recovered.  Wbrfi 
he  was  well  enough  he  presented  himatJf 
boldly  before  the  Emperor,  begging  him  to  be 
more  lenient  to  the  Christians.  Diodttiin 
was  very  angry,  and  ordered  the  soldier? 
around  him  to  TOat  Sebastian  to  death.  To 
prevent  a  second  recovery,  his  body  »as 
thrown  down  a  sewer;  but  a  Roman  lady, 
Lucina,  found  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  bunra 
in  the  Catacombs.  His  festival  is  oo  Jan. 
20th. 

Secessionists,  Scottish.— The  first  sh 
cession,  which  took  place  in  1733,  originated 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Synod  of 
Perth  and  Sterling  by  Ebeneser  Erskine:  ac 
account  of  this  movement  will  be  found  in 
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his  biography.  [Ehskikb,  Ebenezbr.]  In  1747 
a  new  Secession  took  place  on  the  question  of 
the  borgess-oath,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Act  of  Parliament  into  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Perth,  which  ran  as  follows :  *'  Here  I 
protest  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  I 
profess  and  allow  with  my  heait  the  true 
reUgion  presently  professed  within  this  realm, 
and  authorised  by  the  laws  thereof:  I  shall 
abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my 
life's  end,  renouncing  the  Roman  religion 
called  Papistry.'*  Some  affirmed  that  no  con- 
sistent Seceder  could  take  this  oath,  as  it 
implied  an  adherence  to  the  Established 
Church  with  all  its  corruptions ;  while  others 
looked  on  it  as  merely  making  a  profession 
of  Protestantism  in  opposition  to  Popery, 
and  in  no  way  involving  a  compromise  of 
Secession  principles.  Those  who  condemned 
the  oath  were  popularly  called  Anti'Burgkers  ; 
those  who  tolerated  it,  Burghers,  The  latter 
retained  the  name  of  Associate  Synod;  the 
former  adopting  the  name  General  Associate 
Synod.  In  1752  came  yet  another  division, 
owing  to  the  deposition  of  Thomas  Gillespie, 
of  O^mock,  for  refusing  to  instal  Andrew 
Richardson  in  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing, 
his  appointment  being  very  unpopular  with 
the  parishioners.  In  1761  he,  with  two 
others,  formed  what  is  called  the  Relief 
Church  or  Presbytery,  taking  the  name  of 
''Relief"  from  its  purpose  of  furnishing 
relief  to  churches  suffering  from  the  evils  of 
patronage. 

In  1820  the  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers 
coalesced  as  the  IJnited  Secession,  and  in 
1847  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches 
amalgamated  as  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  [q.v.]. 

The  Original  Seceders  and  the  Cameronians 
have  joined  the  Free  Church. 

Seeker,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  bom  of  Dissenting  parents 
at  Sibthorpe,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  1693. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Chesterfield  Grammar 
School,  at  the  Dissenting  academy  at  Attercliffe, 
and  lastly  at  Tewkesbury,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Samuel  Chandler  and  Joseph 
Butler,  afterwards  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Durham.  He  was  intended  for  a  DisBcnting 
minister,  but  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  began 
to  study  medicine.  Some  of  his  friends — as 
Talbot,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham — were 
anxious  that  he  should  follow  the  example  of 
Butler  and  join  the  Established  Church. 
This  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  do ; 
he  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
ordained  in  1723. 

He  advanced  rapidly  in  the  Church,  being 
made  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Talbot  [1723],  Rec- 
tor of  Houghton-le-Spring,  which  he  soon 
exchanged  for  Ryton,  Chaplain  to  the  King 
[1732],  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly 
[1733],  Bishop  of  Bristol  [1735],  of  Oxford 
[1737],  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  [1750],  and  finally 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1758.  He  was 
a  famous  preacher  and  a  conscientious,  liberal, 
and  pious  man.  He  died  Aug.  3rd,  1768,  and 
was  buried  in  Lambeth  churchyard.  His  Life 
was  written  and  his  works  were  edited  by  his 
chaplain,  Beilby  Porteus. 

Seereta,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
seer  eta  oratio,  are  the  prayers  said  inaudibly 
by  the  priest  in  the  service  of  the  Mass. 
The  lawfulness  of  the  practice  was  questioned 
at  the  Reformation  and  abolished  by  the  Pro- 
testants, but  they  are  still  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  argument  in  favour  of  their 
being  retained  is  a  canon  drawn  up  by  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  but  as  there  is  some  doubt 
on  the  subject,  the  priests  are  told  they  may 
think  as  they  Hke  about  the  historical  ques- 
tion, but  must  obey  the  law. 

Seet  [Lat.  seco,  "  to  cut  "]•— A  collective 
term,  originally  comprehending  all  such  as 
follow  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  some 
divine  and  philosopher;  i.e.,  amongst  the 
Jews  we  have  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  and 
that  of  the  Sadducees,  and  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  tells  of  many  sects, 
which  have  all  been  noticed  under  their 
different  heads.  The  term  is  often  used  now 
to  characterise  those  who  form  separate 
communions,  and  do  not  associate  practically 
with  others  in  religious  worship,  as  Romanists, 
Lutherans,  Methodists,  etc.;  but  would  not 
be  rightly  applied  to  the  divisions  of  High 
and  Low  Church,  because  they  are  only  par- 
ties in  the  Church,  with  g^reat  and  important 
differences  in  opinion  indeed,  but  having 
made  no  external  breach  in  the  Church,  nor 
separated  from  each  other's  communion. 
[See  Schism.] 

Secular  Clergy  [Lat.  saeulum,  "the 
world,"  "an  age "].— Clergy  who  lived  com- 
paratively in  the  world,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  confined  in  a  monastery,  and  bound  by 
vows  and  rules  of  life.  The  term  "  secular," 
which  had  formerly  been  used  to  denote  all 
things  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  came  into 
use  as  applied  to  the  clergy  in  the  above  sense 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Honorius  II.  allowed  the  monks  of  Cluny 
to  receive  into  their  order  any  secular  priests 
who  wished  to  join  them. 

Secularism. — A  modem  form  of  atheism, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  that 
men  should  concern  themselves  solely  with 
the  duties  and  affairs  of  the  present  life.  The 
National  Secular  Society  says  that  "  Secular- 
ism relates  to  the  present  existence  of  man, 
and  to  actions  the  issue  of  which  can  be  tested 
by  experience.  It  declares  that  the  pro- 
motion of  human  improvement  and  happiness 
is  the  highest  duty,  and  that  morality  is  to  be 
tested  by  utility;  that  in  order  to  promote 
effectually  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  every  individual  of  the  human  family 
ought  to  be  well  placed  and  well  instructed. 
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and  that  all  who  are  of  a  suitable  age  ought 
to  be  usefully  employed  for  their  own  and  the 
general  good.*'  The  Secularists  deny  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God,  or  at  most  leave 
it  as  an  open  question  on  which  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof ;  and  they  say  that  the  only 
Grod  whose  existence  is  evident  is  "  Nature.*' 
They  object  to  Christianity  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
objections  brought  against  it  are  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  take  for  granted  beliefs  which  have 
no  existence :  a  caricature  of  some  Christian 
doctrine  being  set  up,  there  is  small  difficulty 
in  proving  its  ugliness.  They  deny  any  spiri- 
tual needs  in  humanity,  and  urge  that  the 
desire  for  the  good  of  mankind  is  sufficient  to 
move  men  to  self-sacrifice.  Secularism  is 
largely  made  up  of  the  chief  principles  of 
nationalism  and  Positivism.  We  have  not 
met  with  any  summary  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Dr.  Thomson : — 

«<  Secularism,  whether  system  or  not,  aims 
at  the  overthrow  of  all  belief  in  God  and  in  a 
future  state,  and  at  such  a  modification  of  all 
political  and  social  arrangements  as  may 
be  required  for  the  production  of  an  era  of 
general  enjoyment,  called,  1  perceive,  by  one 
writer  'universal  beatitude.'  It  adopts  in 
some  measure  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which 
promises,  after  many  ages,  if  the  sun  shall 
keep  hot  so  long,  such  natural  development 
of  wisdom  and  self-restraint,  that  the  child- 
ren bom  shall  just  balance  in  number  the 
adults  that  deptirt;  these  being  exactly  the 
number  that  can  be  pleasantly  nurtured, 
without  undue  pressure  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. But  the  mills  of  evolution  grind 
slowly,  if  they  grind  small ;  and  the  Hedonists 
or  secularists  of  this  moment  have  no  notion 
of  waiting  in  the  interests  of  generations  so 
far  off.  This  is  a  foim  of  entail,  they  think, 
in  which  the  tenant  for  life  is  denied  the 
usufruct,  for  the  s^ike  of  heirs  that  may  not 
be  bom  for  a  million  or  two  of  years ; — not 
bom  at  all,  indeed,  if  the  sun  should  happen 
to  get  cool.  So  the  march  must  be  a  good 
deal  hastened,  and  as  a  beginning  the  human 
race  is  to  be  asked  to  desist  from  all  belief  in 
God ;  indeed,  it  is  assumed  that  the  belief  in 
Christianity  has  already  been  refuted  and 
made  impossible.  This  accomplished,  the 
way  is  paved  for  social  changes,  which  shall 
confer  on  all  classes,  especially  the  labouring 
class,  immense  benefits,  not  even  stopping 
short  of  that  *  universal  beatitude,'  at  which 
all  good  and  modest  reformers  do  not  hesitate 
to  aim." 

Seonnda.    [Rufixa  and  Sbcuttda.] 

Seonndians.— A  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
second  century,  agreeing  in  some  points  with 
the  Valentixians  [q.v.J,  but  not  in  all.  The 
founder,  Secundus,  was  a  pupil  of  Yalentinus, 
but  he  appears  to  have  struck  out  an  original 
line  of  thought  in  going  to  the  philosophy  of 


the  East  for  instruction.  Ue  maintained  tLat 
everything  was  attributable  to  one  of  tvo 
main  causes — Light  and  Darkness,  or  to  a 
Prince  of  good  or  of  eviL 

Sedes  Vacans.— A  term  used  in  ecclesi- 
astical law  to  denote  the  vacancy  of  the  o&« 
of  any  high  dignitary  of  the  Church,  tboogfa 
it  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  that  of  tLe 
Pope  or  of  a  bishop.  The  interval  is  that 
between  the  death,  resignation,  or  transktioa 
of  the  occupant,  and  the  legal  instalment  of 
his  successor.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
provide  a  substitute  called  the  imtervtntur^ 
during  the  interval,  or  to  entrust  the  dati'^ 
of  the  office  to  the  cathedral  chapter.  This 
is  still  done  in  the  case  of  a  udet  %mpfiUt<, 
when  the  vacancy  is  owing  to  the  unavoiddbI«} 
absence  or  illness  of  the  occupant. 

Sedilia  [Latin  udUia,  "  seats  "].-S»ttd 
within  the  chancel  (generally  on  the  south 
side)  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  There  are 
usually  three  of  these  combined  in  one  struc- 
ture,  but  sometimes  there  are  two  or  only 
one,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  four  or  five. 
They  are  often  richly  carved. 

SednlilUly  Caius  Cjblius,  author  of  the 
Carmen  Fawhale,  an  heroic  poem  on  the  life  of 
our  Lord  and  events  of  Scripture  history. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  author,  except  that 
he  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  during  the  leigM 
of  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III. 


[Lat.  #«&•,  "seat,  throne "].-A 
word  used  for  the  throne  of  a  bishop  in  hii 
cathedral,  in  distinction  from  his  diocof, 
which  means  the  area  over  which  he  exerciftd 
spiritual  power. 

Seekers. — ^A  Puritan  denomination  vhick 
arose  in  1645.  They  derived  the  name  from 
their  maintaining  that  the  true  Chtinh 
ministry,  Scripture,  and  ordinances  were  lo$t, 
and  that  they  were  seeking  for  them.  Thev 
taught  that  the  Scriptnres  were  uncertain; 
that  present  miracles  were  necessary  to  faith : 
that  our  ministry  was  without  autboritr; 
and  that  our  wonhip  and  ordinances  are 
unnecessary  or  vain. 

Seldeilf  John,  lawyer  and  anttquarim  [i. 
at  Salvington,  Sussex,  1584;  d.  at  White- 
friars,  1654].  He  studied  at  Chichester,  gra- 
duated at  Oxford,  and  entered  Cliffoid's  Inn, 
and  afterwards  the  Inner  Temple,  for  the 
study  of  law.  In  the  early  years  of  hia 
career  he  published  EugloMTt  EpinomU^  •/««> 
Anglorum  Facies  Altera^  the  Arutleetm  Jftff^ 
£ritannieoHj  and  De  Diis  StfrU,  an  importast 
work,  which  was  published  in  1617,  an-i 
established  his  fame  on  the  Continent  as  wtU 
as  in  England.  The  History  of  T%tke$  [1618] 
so  roused  the  anger  of  the  King  that  b«ld«-]i 
was  obliged  to  rewrite  it,  and  to  acknowtedse 
his  errors  before  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission. Selden  seldom  appeared  at  the  Bar, 
but  was  looked  np  to  aa  an  authority  oo 
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political  matters,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1621 
for  advising  the  Commons  to  hold  their  ground 
against  the  encioachments  of  the  King.  Ho 
represented  Lancaster  in  several  Parlitunents, 
and  was  zealous  in  the  popular  cause.  He 
supported  the  Petition  of  Right,  but  appeased 
the  King^s  anger  by  the  Mare  Chtuaum^  pub- 
lished in  1636.  In  1643  he  sat  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was  made 
Keeper  of  the  Tower  Records.  He  was  very 
intimate  with  Ben  Jonson.  Selden  was  a 
man  of  g^reat  learning  in  legal  matters,  and 
daring  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  chief 
works :  De  Suceessione  in  Fontifieatum  Hebra^ 
orum  and  J)e  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  Juxta 
DiscipUnam  Hebraorum,  Probably  his  most 
popular  work  is  Ta6/!0-T0/^,  published  about 
1690. 

Selwyn,  Georob  Augustus,  the  first 
Anglican  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  was  bom 
in  1809,  and  was  appointed  to  his  bishopric 
in  1841.  By  his  wonderful  energy,  zeal, 
and  ability,  he  won  himself  a  splendid  name 
in  the  history  of  missionary  enterprise. 
He  landed  in  May,  1842,  and  spent  the 
first  five  months  exploring  the  Northern  and 
part  of  the  Middle  Island.  The  Southern 
Island  was  first  visited  in  1844.  The  diocese 
at  first  contained  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  these  Bishop  Selwyn  visited  first  in  1847. 
It  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  divide  the 
diocese  [New  Zealand],  and  in  1854  the 
Bishop  revisited  England  to  confer  with  the 
heads  of  the  Church.  His  sermons  at  this 
time  were  very  forcible,  and  four  which  he 
preached  during  Advent  at  Cambridge  de- 
termined Mackenzie,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Central  Africa,  and  Patteson,  tb  devote 
themselves  to  a  missionary  life.  Selwyn 
returned  to  New  Zealand  in  1855,  and 
worked  there  unceasingly  till  1868,  when  he 
was  prevailed  upon,  but  much  against  his  will, 
to  return  and  take  the  Bishopric  of  Lichfield. 
He  died  there  April  11th,  1878. 

Semi-Arians. — Those  who,  whilst  cate- 
gorically denying  the  Arian  doctrines,  held 
them  secretly  in  a  somewhat  modified  form. 
They  refused  to  accept  the  word  "consub- 
stantial,'*  but  said  that  the  Son  was  of  like 
substance  with  the  Father,  thereby  in  reality 
denying  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  for  there 
can  be  but  One  God.  The  Councils  of  Rimini 
and  Seleucia  were  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  Semi-Arians.  In  modem  times  the 
term  is  used  to  denote  those  who  believe 
that  the  Son  was  not  from  the  beginning, 
but  was  begotten  by  the  will  of  the  Father. 
Such  doctrines  were  held  by  some  of  the 
Rationalist  divines  of  the  last  century,  such 
as  Drs.  S.  Clarke  and  Hoadley. 

Sominaries. — Schools  or  colleges   ap- 

Sointod  for  the  education  of  young  persons 
estined  for  the  priesthood.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  these  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 


the  first  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  f ouuded 
by  St.  Augustine.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
many  of  the  universities  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  it  was  decreed  that  *'the 
metropolitan  of  every  province  and  the  bishop 
of  every  diocese,  should  establish  at  some 
suitable  place  (if  there  were  no  institution  of 
the  kind  already)  a  college  or  seminary,  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  boys  exceeding 
twelve  years  shall  be  brought  up  and  in- 
structed in  common,  to  qualify  them  for  the 
ecclesiastical  estate.'*  For  the  maintenance  of 
these  seminaries  certain  benefices  were  al- 
lotted, or  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  maintain 
them.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
seminary  of  St  Sulpicius,  founded  at  Paris  by 
M.  Olier  about  1650.  Almost  all  the  semi- 
naries were  destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  but 
many  have  since  been  restored.  There  are 
also  Evsngehcal  seminaries  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg,  where  youths  are  trained  till 
they  are  ready  for  the  University  at  Tiib- 
ingen.  In  1817,  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia  founded  a  seminary  at  Wittenberg,  in 
honour  of  Luther. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Roman 
Catholics  formed  the  project  of  founding 
English  seminaries  abroad,  that  from  thence 
they  might  be  furnished  with  missionaries  to 
perpetuate  and  increase  their  communion.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  College  of  Douay  was  founded 
in  1569,  that  of  Rome  in  1579,  Yalladolid 
in  1589,  Seville  in  1693,  and  St.  Omer  in 
Artois  in  1596.  In  the  next  century  more 
seminaries  were  established  at  Madrid,  Lou- 
vain,  Liege,  and  Ghent. 

By  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was 
made  a  prasmunire  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  Popish  seminary,  and  by 
one  of  James  I.  no  persons  are  to  be  sent  for 
instruction  to  Popish  seminaries  under  divers 
pains  and  penalties.  At  present  there  are 
seminaries  in  England,  at  Westminster,  Birm- 
ingham, and  Liverpool ;  one  in  Scotland,  at 
Glasgow;  and  eight  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
that  at  Maynooth. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  there  are  nine  theological 
seminaries. 

Semler,  Johann  Saloho,  the  founder  of 
historical  criticism  of  the  Bible,  was  bom  at 
Saulfeld,  in  1725.  He  was,  in  1743,  sent  to 
the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Baumgarten,  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  him.  He  took  his  dei^ree 
in  1750,' and  in  1751  became  Historical  Pro- 
fessor at  Altdorf,  and  Theological  Professor 
at  Halle.  On  Baumgarten's  death  in  1757 
Semler  succeeded  him. 

The  new  departure  taken  by  Semler  was 
this : — The  Lutheran  teaching  had  xiot  as- 
sailed the  Bible  as  the  means  of  God's  reve- 
lation to  man,  but  had  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Church.    It  became  necessary  to  find  a 
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new  basis  of  belief;  and  Rationalism  prof- 
fered human  reason  as  being  in  harmony  with 
the  sacred  oracles.  From  this  lower  ground, 
another  step  was  easy,  and  it  was  ta^en  by 
Semler,  under  whose  system  the  last  trace  of 
dogmatic  Christianity  fell  to  the  ground. 
Christf  he  said,  did  not  come  to  make  an  au- 
thoritative revelation,  but  to  teach  virtue. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  His  best 
manifesto;  the  deep  discourses  found  in  St. 
John  were  later  accretions  of  theology,  not 
authentic  utterances  of  Christ. 

As  he  put  forward  his  views,  the  invectives 
hurled  against  him  by  the  orthodox  g^  w  fiercer, 
and  he  was  called  a  "  homo  impius  et  Judffiis 
pejor;"  and  Pident,  formerly  Professor  in 
Casscl,  laid  a  complaint  against  him  at  the 
Kegensburg  Corpus  Evangelicorum.  In  1779, 
when  he  published  his  Beantwortung  der  Frag- 
mente  einea  Ungenannten  and  the  Anttport  auf 
das  Bahrdtsehe  GlaubensbekenntnisSy  his  friends 
accused  him  of  duplicity,  as  they  said  this 
zeal  for  ecclesiastical  knowledge  was  incom- 
patible with  his  former  criticisms.  He  died  in 
1791. 

Semler's  criticism  is  directed  towards  a 
twofold  object — the  ruling  principle  of  the 
Biblical  canon  and  the  treatment  of  Church 
history.  The  opinion  which  Semler  found 
as  the  ruling  one  was  that  the  books  of  the 
Bible  formed  an  identical  and  inspired  whole, 
a  **totum  homogeneum,"  as  he  expressed  it. 
This  opinion  was  shaken  by  his  own  studies, 
as  also  by  the  former  works  of  B.  Simon,  of 
Clericus,  and  of  Wetstein,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  books  had  been  placed  in  their 
present  order  by  chance,  and  not  according 
to  any  sot  rule.  This  view  is  treated  of  in 
Abhandlung  vom  freien  Gebrauch  des  Kanona. 
Semler  did  not  efPect  so  much  in  this  branch 
of  Church  history,  except  that  by  searching 
out  the  details  and  making  many  doubtful 
points  clear,  he  founded  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  especially  treating  of  the 
early  centuries.  On  this  subject  he  wrote 
Selecta  Capita  Historia  Eeelesiaaticm  and  Com- 
mentarii  Miatorii  de  Antique  Chriatianorum 
Statu.  An  account  of  his  views  may  be  found 
in  his  edition  of  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  and  in 
his  Lebenabeaehreibung  von  ihm  aelbat  verfaaat. 
He  wrote  171  works,  only  two  of  which  have 
passed  through  a  second  edition. 

Seneca,  Lucius  Awxvb,  a  celebrated 
Koman  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Cordova  a 
few  years  before  Christ.  His  father,  Marcus 
Seneca,  was  a  rhetorician,  rich,  and  high  in 
Court  favour,  and  from  him  his  son  inherited 
a  great  aptitude  for  rhetorical  studies.  But 
he  became  a  Stoic,  preferring  philosophy  to 
the  study  of  words  and  the  assemblies  of  men. 
He  proposed  to  himself  the  acquisition  of 
inward  contentment  and  self-satisfaction.  He 
rose  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  when  he  was  accused  of  adultery 
with  a  sister  of  Caligula,  and  was  exiled  to 


Corsica  for  eight  years.  He  was  at  laigth 
recalled  to  Rome,  and  appointed  tutor  to 
Nero,  the  son  of  Agripplna,  Claadius^s  vife. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  his  treatise  en 
Anger  J  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him.  '*It 
exhibits,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  '*an  ideal  of 
character  which  he  set  before  himself  habitn- 
ally,  and  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  t 
great  measure  he  realised.  The  miseries  sad 
oppressions  of  the  earth  did  not  disturb  hii 
peace.  The  crimes  of  the  palace  never  led 
him  to  dream,  as  an  old  Athenian  might  hare 
dreamt,  of  Harmodius ;  or  to  pray,  as  an  old 
Roman  might  have  prayed,  for  a  Pi^iae 
avenger ;  or  to  mix,  like  his  kinsman  Loeui, 
reverence  for  Pompey  and  Cato  with  adols- 
tion  of  Nero.  He  was  not  inspired,  u 
Juvenal  was  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  br 
mere  indignation,  to  pour  out  verses.  He  did 
not  brood,  like  Tacitus,  over  the.  ineritable 
fall  of  his  country*s  glory  when  its  rirtoe 
had  departed,  nor  anticipate  the  possible 
greatness  of  the  untamed  tribes  in  the 
forests  of  Germany  because  traces  of  oid 
Roman  virtue  were  to  be  seen  in  them.  .  .  . 
He  disposed  rapidly  and  decisively  of  the 
objection  that  moral  evil  ought  to  excite  the 
displeasure  of  a  philosopher,  by  urging  that 
the  philosopher  in  Rome  who  began  to  act 
upon  that  maxim  must  be  displeased  all  day 
long.  Whatever  subject  Seneca  handled  is 
treated  in  this  spirit." 

When  Nero  became  Emperor,  his  military 
tutor,  Burrhus,  exercised  a  beneficial  inflaence 
upon  the  opening  of  his  reign.  Seneca  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  treatise  on  Ckmeney^  recom- 
mending to  him  gentleness  and  forgivenesB 
of  injuries,  and  congratulating  him  npon 
exhibiting  so  many  noble  qualities.  BnrriioB 
died,  and  then  tlie  worth  of  Seneca's  to 
prognostications  was  seen-  The  voung  Em- 
peror plunged  into  such  vices  and  crimes  as 
have  made  his  name  a  byword  of  terror  and 
disgust  to  all  generations.  Ho^v  far  Seneca 
is  responsible  for  his  bringing  up  may  be 
regarded  as  a  doubtful  question.  There  are 
some  writers,  like  Dion  Cassius,  who  bold 
that  the  treatise  on  Clemeneg  was  mischicTous 
in  its  results,  and  that  Seneca's  influcuce  is 
distinctly  to  be  traced  in  what  foUowtd. 
Others  assert,  and  not  without  probability, 
that  Nero's  murder  of  his  mother  was  sng- 
gested  by  Seneca.  Whether  or  not  this  be  so, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  apolcg)' 
for  the  matricide.  It  had  become  part  of  hi* 
philosophy  to  endure  not  only  personal  in- 
juries, but  the  sight  of  moral  evil,  without 
anger.  It  was  part  of  his  calm  philosophy  to 
look  calmly  upon  oppression  and  wrong.  He 
was  not  inconsistent  in  this.  He  had  accu- 
mulated immense  wealth— no  less  than  two 
million  and  a  half  pounds  of  our  money. 
Nero  coveted  it,  and  endeavoured  io  hare 
Seneca  poisoned,  but  the  attempt  failei 
Then  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy,  and  on 
thia  charge  was  commanded  to  kill  hmsdl 
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With  the  same  calmness  which  marked  his 
contemplation  of  sin  in  others  he  met  his  own 
death ;  opened  his  veins  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
hied  to  death,  a.d.  65.  Grallio  of  Acts  xviii. 
was  his  hrother.  In  the  Apocryphal  New 
Testament  is  a  correspondence  comprising 
thirteen  letters  between  Paul  and  Seneca,  but 
they  are  certainly  spurious. 

Sentences. — The  texts  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, one  or  more  of  which  are  read  at  the 
beginning  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 
They  were  placed  there  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Prayer  Book  of  1552,  who  followed  the 
example  of  some  of  the  old  Latin  breviaries. 
Most  of  them  dwelt  upon  the  duty  of  confes- 
sion of  sins,  thus  forming  a  fit  introduction 
to  the  service  which  follows  inmiediately 
after.  They  are  partly  taken  from  the 
Psalms,  partly  from  the  Prophetical  Books, 
while  three  are  extracts  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Separatists. — ^This  term  has  been  used 
in  many  ways,  and  in  many  countries  at 
different  periods  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It 
may  be  taken  to  mean  all  those  who  dissent, 
or  separate  themselves,  from  the  national 
Chmm  of  their  country.  In  Mary's  reign 
it  was  apphed  to  those  who  refused  to  attend 
Mass,  and  in  Elizabeth's  to  all  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  Reformed  doctrines.  In  Ger- 
many we  find  the  term  in  frequent  use, 
especially  during  the  last  century,  when  a 
sect  sprang  into  existence  at  Wiirtembex^, 
holding  for  the  most  part  the  same  views  as 
the  PiBTisTs  [q.v.].  They  were  much  per- 
eecnted,  and  at  last,  in  1803,  emigxated  to 
America,  where  they  became  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Harmony  Society.  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia  triea  to  effect  a 
union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches,  and  those  who  refused  to  join  were 
sometimes  called  Separatists  [see  also  Eorx- 
thal].  In  Ireland  at  the  present  day  there 
are  three  sects  known  as  Separatists.  The 
founder  of  the  first,  John  Walker,  belonged 
to  the  Sandbmanians  [q.v.],  and  his  followers 
practically  hold  the  same  doctrines;  but 
he  announced  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
acknowledge  communion  with  no  other  sect 
whatever,  and  hence  the  name  Separatist.  As  a 
distinguishing  name  they  are  sometimes  called 
Walkerites.  Another  sect,  also  agreeing  in 
all  essential  points  with  tiie  Sandemanians, 
was  started  by  a  Mr.  Kelly,  formerly  a  clergy- 
man in  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  lastly,  the  division  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  which  adhere  to  Mr.  Darby  [see 
Pltmocth  Brrthaen],  and  which  are  rather 
numerous  in  Irelana,  are  often  also  there 
termed  Separatists,  the  word  more  often  used 
in  Engiland  being  Exclusives. 

Septnagesima.    [Quinqvaobbima.] 

Septnagint* — ^The  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  'fmtament,  used  by  the  Hellenist  Jews 


and  by  the  early  Christians.  The  story  of 
the  Septuagint,  as  given  by  Aristeas,  is  as 
follows :  —  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  King  of  Egypt,  wished  to  add 
a  copy  of  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Law  to  his 
library  at  Alexandria,  and  sent  to  the  high 
priest,  Eleazar,  to  ask  for  a  copy,  and  lor 
competent  persons  to  translate  it  into  Greek. 
Seventy-two  men,  six  from  each  tribe,  were 
sent  to  Egypt,  and  after  seventy-two  days 
spent  in  tnmsUtion,  the  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  completed,  the  translators 
having  assisted  each  other.  Later  accounts 
introduce  miraculous  elements  into  the  story, 
and  Justin  Mart^T  tells  that  each  man  was 
shut  up  alone  in  a  cell  to  translate  the  Old 
Testament  unaided,  and  that  when  the  results 
were  compared  they  were  found  to  agree  in 
every  point.  This  was  one  of  the  stories 
current  at  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  but 
it  is  of  course  mere  iable.    [Biblb.] 

Sepnlohret  Thb  Holt,  at  Jerusalem, 
the  fOleged  place  of  our  Lord's  burial. 
According  to  the  traditional  account,  the 
Romans,  who  possessed  Palestine,  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  Holy  City  declared  them- 
selves professed  enemies  of  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ  m  that  place,  and  in  order  to  eclipse, 
and  if  possible  extingui.sh  it,  they  filled  the 
sepulchre  with  earth,  and  built  an  idolatrous 
temple  on  the  spot :  they  erected  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  on  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  of  Venus  where  He  was 
crudfied.  All  this  was  done  by  the  order  of 
Hadrian  in  137,  when,  leaving  the  old  city 
buried  in  its  own  ruins,  he  built  a  new  one 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  called  it  ^lia,  and 
Mount  Calvary  thus  profaned  was  enclosed  in 
the  walls  of  the  new  city.  The  same  tradition 
goes  on  to  state  that  Constantine  the  Great, 
having  defeated  lidnius,  and  established 
the  peace  of  the  Church  and  provided  for 
the  security  of  its  faith  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  places 
consecrated  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  he  resolved  to  rescue  from 
the  profanation  to  which  they  had  long 
been  exposed.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
his  first  care,  and  he  directed,  that  a  mag- 
nificent church  should  be  built  there  in  honour 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  the  Emperor's  mother  undertook  to  exe- 
cute thin  commission,  and  in  335  the  stately 
edifice  was  consecratedby  a  number  of  bishops, 
who  came  thither  from  the  Council  of  Tyre. 
[Helena,  St.  ;  Cross.]  Fi-om  that  time  the 
veneration  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  daily  in- 
creased, and  the  church  maintained  its  grandeur 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
when  the  Persians,  coming  into  Palestine, 
demolished  part  of  the  building,  carried  off 
the  cross,  and  made  Zachary.  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  their  prisoner.  His  successor, 
Modestns,  is  said  to  have  recovered  tbe  cross 
and  to  have  restored  the  church  in  636,  with 
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the  help  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  But  in 
the  seventh  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  was  restored  to  the  Christians 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  Charle- 
magne, but  on  his  death  relapsed  to  the 
Infidels.  They  kept  it  till  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Crodfrey  of  Bouillon 
became  King  of  Jerusalem  in  1099 ;  but  in 
11 87  it  reverted  to  the  Infidels  under  Saladin, 
Sultan  of  Egypt. 

Such  is  the  tradition  current  concerning 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  holy  places,  "  in  comparison 
of  which,"  as  Dean  Stanley  remarks,  "all  the 
rest  sink  into  insignificance  if  it  is  genuine, 
the  interest  of  which,  even  if  not  genuine, 
stands  absolutely  alone  in  the  world."  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  as  its  genuineness 
has  been  altogether  CEiUed  in  question,  it  has 
been  also  strenuously  maintained.  The  case 
against  the  genuineness  is  most  fully  stated 
by  Robinson  in  his  Biblical  Re»earehe»;  everv- 
fhing  which  can  be  said  in  favour  will  be 
found  in  The  Holy  City  of  Mr.  Williams. 
The  opponents  urge  that  Hadrian*8  wish  was 
to  insult  the  Jews,  not  the  Christians,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  story  of  his  setting  up  the 
statues  is  improbable,  and  further,  that  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  sacred  sites  in  Justin  or 
Origen,  though  they  lived  on  the  spot.  Another 
point  urged  against  the  genuineness  is  that 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  within  the  walls, 
whereas  Christ  suffered  "without  the  gate:" 
but,  as  Dean  Stanley  points  out,  there  are 
other  sepulchres  in  the  immediate  neighbour, 
hood  which  would  not  have  been  suffered 
within  the  city,  and,  therefore,  the  boundarv- 
wall  has  clearly  been  altered.  And  he  adds, 
"  Granting  to  the  full  the  doubts  which  murt 
always  hang  over  the  highest  claims  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  no  thoughtful  man 
can  look  unmoved  on  what  has,  from  the  time 
of  Constantine,  been  revered  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  Christian  world  as  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  events  of  the  world*8  history,  and  has 
itself  in  time  become  for  that  reason  the  centre 
of  a  second  cycle  of  events  of  incomparably 
less  magnitude  indeed,  but  yet  of  an  interest 
in  the  highest  degree  romantic." 

In  this  remarkable  church  may  be  seen  all 
the  divers  rites  and  forms  of  the  older  Churches 
of  the  world :  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the 
Greek  Church,  which  holds  possession  of 
Constantine's  basilica  and  of  the  rock  of 
Calvary ;  the  deep  poverty  of  the  Coptic  and 
Syrian  Churches,  each  confined  to  one  paltry 
chapel ;  the  Latin  Church,  which  has  contrived 
to  assert  its  position  among  its  rivals  by 
establishing  an  altar  for  "  the  exaltation  of 
the  Cross"  [Ckosk],  and  has  secured  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  Tomb  itself  for  its  altar. 
Between  them  aU  is  a  standing  conflict,  the 
two  great  Churches  of  the  East  and  the  West 
being  brought  side  by  side  within  the  same 
narrow  territory.     It  was  a  quarrel  between 


these  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Crimean  War  of  18d3-4 ;  the  Russian  Go^-eni- 
ment  demanding  from  Turkey  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Holy  Plaoes.  Hiere  is  a 
splendid  description  of  the  Easter  ceremuiiil 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Stanley's  &Mi  ani 
FaU»tine,  pp.  464-469. 

Sequence. — ^The  name  given  to  the 
rhythm  which/o/ZouW  [Lat.  $egu<tr,  *•  I  follow"] 
the  Epistle,  and  preceded  the  GospeL  Infbnner 
times  the  Epistle  was  read  at  the  aUar  u  at 
present,  but  the  Gospel  was  read  from  the 
rood-loft,  and  therefore  something  was  nec&- 
sary  to  be  sung  during  the  transit  of  the 
deacon.  At  first  the  last  nute  of  the  Alleluia 
sung  after  the  Epistle  was  prolonged,  bat  iioi 
was  found  too  tedious,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  special  antiphons  were  introduced. 
The  first  writer  of  sequences  is  gentauUv 
supposed  to  have  been  Notker,  a  monk  of 
St.  Gall,  who  is  said  to  have  seen  some  at  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Jumieges,  near  Rouen. 
In  some  of  the  mediaeval  Hisaals  there  ars 
sequences  for  each  Sunday  and  festival,  hot  in 
the  Roman  Missals  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  but  four— for  Easter,  WhitBun- 
tide.  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  masses  of  the 
dead.  A  fifth  for  ^e  two  feasts  of  the  Seven 
Dolours  [the  Stadat  Mater]  has  been  sdded 
since.  Sequences  were  discontinued  in  Eiur- 
land  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
disuse  of  rood-lofts  rendered  tluem  imneccf- 
sary.  The  name  is  sometimes  used  as  syn- 
onymous with  hymn,  bnt  this  is  ebvioosly 
wrong,  as  a  sequence  is  rh>'thmical  without 
regular  metre,  and  has  no  liiymes. 

SeqmatratioiL.— The  separation  of  iny. 
thing  in  course  of  dispute  from  the  posscsrion 
of  both  the  contending  parties,  in  order  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  profits  of  a  living  for 
the  benefit  of  the  next  incumbent.  If  tb« 
value  of  a  benefice  is  inadequate  for  thr 
support  of  a  clergyman,  it  is  sometimfls  left 
under  sequestration  for  some  years,  in  charge 
of  the  curate  and  chnrchwiurdens.  Seqw«- 
tration  is  sometimes  employed  to  ntisfy  the 
debts  of  an  incumbent  u  he  has  no  pnvate 
income,  and  he  is  obliged  to  pay  them  out  of 
the  profits  of  his  benefice,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  being  entrusted  with  directing  the 
confiscation.  In  the  time  of  the  Ciril  ^*ar 
the  estates  of  delinquents  were  often  seued 
for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  by  seques- 
tration. 

Beraphic  Hymn.  [TEBSAsrcrcs.] 
Sermon  [Lat.  termo,  *<  discomve,** 
"  talk,"  which  is  from  tero,  "  to  sow,"  **  dis- 
seminate *n  means,  theologically,  a  dtscoBx^e 
delivered  in  public  for  instruction  and  in- 
provement.  Other  names  in  the  sxidat 
Church  were  **  homily  **  (which  is  from  «n»t 
signifying  **  a  multitude  ")  and  traetmim  f  a 
treatise").  The  high  dignity  of  the  office  of 
preaching  was  shown  by  the  iact  that  in  the 
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Africun  Churches  no  presbyter  was  suffered  to 
preach  before  his  bishop  until  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  the  Eastern  Church  this  was 
not  so,  though  after  a  presbyter  had  finished, 
the  bishop  used  to  preach.  It  would  seem 
that  the  deacons  for  many  years  were  not 
ailowod  to  preach.  When  this  rule  was  re- 
laxed, the  right  to  preach  was  also  conceded  to 
laymen,  but  under  careful  restrictions.  They 
acted  as  catechists  (as  in  the  catechetical 
achool  at  Alexandria),  but  not  in  the  churches. 
£ven  monks,  who  were  often  laymen,  were  not 
allowed  to  preach  in  church  as  a  rule.  But 
in  some  cases  a  special  lecture  was  given,  as 
in  the  case  of  Origen,  who  was  licensed  by 
the  bishop  to  preach  and  expound  the  Script- 
ures before  he  took  orders.  It  was  usual 
when  more  than  one  bishop  was  present  in  a 
church  for  all  in  turn  to  take  up  the  word  of 
exhortation.  Frequency  of  sermons  depended 
on  the  place  and  the  season.  Thus  Chrysos- 
tom's  Lenten  Sermons  were  delivered  on  suc- 
cessive days,  and  Augustine  makes  reference 
to  previous  sermons  as  delivered  "  yesterday." 
But  probably  this  was  only  in  the  case  of- 
large  parishes  and  towns.  The  English  Lit- 
urgy only  actually  prescribes  one  sermon  each 
Sunday,  directing  m  the  rubric  that  it  shall 
follow  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  Communion 
SService.  But  almost  universal  custom  gives 
a  sermon  also  at  the  evening  service,  where  it 
is  generally  placed  at  the  end,  though  in  some 
cathedrals  and  other  churches  it  is  put  after 
the  third  collect.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
Amendment  Act  provides  that  a  sermon  may 
also  be  preached  in  church  without  other 
service. 

Sermons  have  been  classed  thus:  [  1]  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture ;  [21  panegyrics  on  samts ; 
[3]  sermons  for  special  seasons ;  [4]  sermons 
on  special  duties.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
fixedrulesoonoemingthe  structure  of  a  sermon, 
but  we  may  say  that  generally  it  should  begin 
with  an  exordium^  in  which  the  preacher  should 
state  his  subject  in  broad  outline,  avoiding  such 
minuteness  as  belongs  to  the  separate  divisions, 
seeing  that  this  tends  to  take  off  the  attention 
from  what  follows.  Then  come  the  divitionay 
the  more  distinct  the  better,  and  they  should 
not  be  too  many ;  and  then  the  application, 
addressed  both  to  the  judgment  and  to  the 
affections.  The  minister  here  should  reason, 
expostolate,  warn,  exhort,  win. 

The  order  of  the  seasons  is  useful  to  the 
preacher  as  furnishing  him  with  a  variation  of 
topics,  and  ensuring,  if  he  be  painstaking,  that 
he  shall  have  each  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in 
succession  before  his  eyes.  '*  I  make  a  rule,** 
says  one  well-known  preacher,  **  to  take  one 
of  my  sermons  every  Suuday  from  some 
passage  which  has  occurred  in  the  Services,  and 
the  oUier  from  something  which  has  not  so 
occurred,  and  so  I  force  myself  to  search  the 
Scriptures  for  new  material,  and  so  avoid 
beaten  tracks.*' 

One    of     the    most    eminent   of    living 


preachers.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  in  his  ad- 
mirable Lecture*  on  Frtaehing,  lays  down  the 
principle  that  there  are  two  elements  to  be 
considured  in  a  sermon,  and  he  calls  them 
Truth  and  Pertonality.  Preaching  is  the 
communication  of  Truth  to  man.  Nothing 
can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  truth 
that  binds  one^  preacher  to  another,  and 
causes  the  message  which  they  deliver  to  be 
received.  But  the  truth  is  delivered  from 
man  to  men.  It  is  not  written  in  the  sky,  it 
is  not  merely  written  in  the  Bible,  it  is  to  bo 
conveyed  from  man  to  his  fellows,  and  to  be 
recommended  by  the  vivid  personality  of  the 
speaker,  who  dehvers  what  he  has  received  and 
has  felt  to  bo  true.  Consequently  the  preacher 
should  know  what  his  preparation  ought  to  be. 
Not  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  but 
"  the  kneading  and  tempering  of  a  man's  whole 
nature  till  it  becomes  of  such  a  consistency  and 
quality  as  to  be  capable  of  transmission.  .  .  . 
Other  works  which  the  sermon  writer  will  find 
very  useful  are  Claude's  EMay  on  the  Cotnpoai^ 
tion  of  a  Sermon^  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Lecture*  on 
Preaehinffy  delivered  to  his  students,  and  Mr. 
D.  Moore's  Thoughts  on  Freoehing, 

SerpentiniaTm,    [Ophites.] 

Bervetns,  Michael,  was  bom  in  1509 
at  Yillanueva  in  Arragon.  His  parents 
held  a  good  position  there,  hia  father 
being  a  notary  of  some  standing.  Like  his 
great  contemporary  Calvin,  Servetus  passed 
his  young  days  in  a  Dominican  convent,  and 
like  him,  too,  his  first  patron  was  an  eccle- 
siastic, Quintana  by  name.  This  priest  was 
father  confessor  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y., 
and  Servetus  went  with  him  into  Italy,  and 
was  much  impressed  there  by  the  adoration 
g^ven  by  the  people  to  the  Pope.  Even  at 
that  time  Servetus  evidently  held  the  novel 
opinions  of  the  times,  for  he  compared  the 
Pope  to  a  harlot.  The  natural  ability  and  great 
versatility  of  intellectual  powers  with  which 
Servetus  was  endowed,  ought  to  have  secured 
him  a  brilliant  career,  if  not  as  a  Reformer  yet 
as  a  man  of  letters.  At  Paris  in  1534  he  gave 
and  received  lessons  in  medicine,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy.  He  conjectured  and  almost 
described  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Large 
audiences  were  attracted  to  hear  him,  but 
owing  to  his  exacting,  arrogant  character, 
he  was  soon  embroiled  with  the  whole  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  which  distrusted  his  views. 
Servetus  openly  characterised  all  who  differed 
in  opinion  with  himself  as  '*  fools  and  public 
pests."  When  he  met  at  Basle  such  Be- 
formers  as  Zwingli,  (Ecolampadius  and  Bucer, 
Servetus  was  written  of  bv  (Ecolampadius  as 
"That  rash,  hot-headed  Spaniard."  Later 
on  Zwingli  warned  his  friend,  (Ecolam- 
padius, that  "  the  views  of  the  Spaniard  will 
be  the  ruin  of  the  whole  CJhristian  religion." 
It  is  remarkable  what  a  different  impression 
Calvin  made  on  these  Fame  men.  They  saw 
danger  to  the  Reformed  religion  in  one,  hope 
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and  strength  in  the  other.  In  1531  and  1532 
Servetus  wandered  between  Basle  and  Ger- 
many, and  it  was  at  Basle  thdt  he  brought 
out  his  first  work  on  The  Error*  of  the  Trinity ^ 
aflSxing  boldly  his  own  name  to  the  work. 
This  book  violently  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  met  with  disapproval  by 
CathoUcs  and  Protestants  alike.  Even  the 
most  gentle  Reformers  were  almost  violent 
in  their  denunciation  of  Servetus  and  his 
views.  The  Government  seized  the  book. 
Servetus,  it  is  said,  was  imprisoned  for  a 
short  time  ;  but  almost  immediately  he  pub- 
lished a  second  work,  which,  however,  was 
barely  noticed.  Becoming  distrusted  and 
disliked  at  Paris,  where  he  was  forbidden  to 
teach  astrology  or  to  predict  from  the  stars, 
Servetus  left  that  city  and  settled  at  Lyons, 
where  he  was  corrector  of  the  press  to  a  firm 
of  printers.  His  great  want  of  stability  of 
purpose  caused  him  to  change  his  name  and 
residence  constantly ;  in  1540  he  settled  at 
Yienne,  in  Dauphin^,  where  he  was  twelve 
years  under  the  protection  of  the  Arch- 
oishop,  Mgr.  Palmier,  adopting  the  name  of 
YiUanueva,  his  native  city.  He  published 
there  many  works,  and  brought  out  a  trana- 
lation  of  the  Bible.  He  was  in  high  repute 
as  a  physician,  and  conformed  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion.  One  of  the  latest  of  Calvin's 
biographers,  Stiihelin,  and  M.  Emile  Saisset, 
another  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  con- 
temporary French  school,  agree  in  their 
opinion  of  the  doctrine  of  Servetus,  the 
fundamental  principle  being,  they  say,  the 
assertion  of  the  one  absolute  and  indivisible 
God.  "  That  doctrine  is  Pantheism,  with  the 
chaos  of  logic,  mysticism,  and  mere  words 
which  Pantibeism  offers  as  rational  explana- 
tion." In  the  year  1534  Calvin  and  Servetus 
had  met  in  Paris,  and  appointed  a  meeting  to 
carry  on  their  controversy  in  public.  Cslvin 
kept  the  appointment,  but  Servetus  never 
appeared,  and  it  is  evident,  from  subsequent 
events,  that  Calvin  ever  after  retained  a 
contempt  for  the  man  who  thus  escaped  from 
a  contest.  Servetus  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  wonderful  power  his  opposer  had 
over  the  minds  of  most  people,  and  wishing 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  Calvin  he 
even  wrote  asking  his  advice,  and  sending 
him  a  copy  of  his  new  book,  on  The  EettorU' 
tion  of  Christianity.  These  letters  were 
numerous  between  1540  and  1646,  Calvin 
replying  coldly.  He  gave  Servetus  wise  and 
earnest  advice,  evading  his  cavilling  questions, 
and  showing  a  strong  wish  not  to  enter  into 
regular  correspondence  with  him.  Servetus, 
however,  continued  writing  to  Calvin,  who, 
at  last,  was  wearied  into  replying :  '*  Neither 
now,  nor  at  any  future  time,  will  I  mix 
myself  up  in  any  way  with  your  wild  dreams. 
Forgive  me  for  speaking  thus,  but  truth 
compels  me."  From  this  time  the  corre- 
spondence ended  on  Calvin's  part.  Servetus 
thereupon  made  fierce  attacks  on  Calvin's  book, 


Christian  Institutes^  and  eTentually  he  pub- 
lished his  own  work  on  the  RUtortiiem  «/ 
Christianity^  but  anonymously.      The  book 
awoke  a  storm  of  indignation,  e^^edaUy  in 
Lyons  and  Geneva,  representative  plaeet  of 
Catholicism  and  Protestantimn.   Servetus  was 
suspected  of  being  the  author  Uinmgh  the 
initials  M.  S.  Y.  (Michael  Servetus  Yilhuiaevi) 
being  put  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  M.  de  Mootgiron, 
Lieutenant-G^n^ral  dn  Roi  in  Dauphra^  to 
whom  Servetus  was  physician.     He  was  ac- 
quitted, on  the  alleged  ground   that  there 
was    not    sufficient    evidence   that  he  held 
heretical    opinions.     But  neither  falaelioods 
nor    evasions    could    shield    him    is    any 
strict  inquiry,  when  the  Cardinal  de  Toor- 
non  and    the    inquisitor    Ory   took  op  the 
matter,  making  use  of  information  they  ob- 
tained through  a  zealous  Protestant— De  Trie 
by  name — and  they  at  last  induced  Cklvin  to 
give  up  to  them  many  papers  in  Servetes* 
own  handwriting,  containing   some  of  his 
heresies.    Amongst  these  papers  was  a  copy  of 
Calvin's  Christian  ImtituteSy  on  the  margin  of 
which  Servetus  had  written  notesquite<^posed 
to  the  Christian  dogmas  recognised  both  by 
Protestants  and  Catholics.    Some  have  blamed 
Calvin  for  the  part  he  took  in  this  matter,  lad 
have  accused  lum  of  duplicity  and  hypoensy 
in  showing  some  hesitation  in  giving  ap  ths 
papers,  and  eventually  doing  so  unreservedly. 
Servetus   was  confounded  by   the  man  of 
evidence  brought  to  bear  against  him,  and 
made  all  sorts  of  useless  and  contruiictory 
statements.    He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
on   April    5th,    1553,    but    was    shown   so 
much  leniency  that  he  escaped  after  a  few 
days,  and  wandered  about  between  Franee 
and  Switzerland  for  some  months.    At  the 
end  of  July,  Servetus  actually  retoined  to 
Geneva,  where  he  spent  twenty-seven  daji, 
and    excited    some   curiosity   at    the   Kttk 
inn — the    Auberge   de    la    Rose — where  he 
stayed.    He  even  went  to  hear  Calvin  preach. 
Sentence  had    been    passed    upon   Servetus 
while  he  was  wandering  about  aiter  his  escape 
from  prison,  that  **  he  should  be  bnnit  ahre 
over  a  slow  fire  at  the  place  of  public  execu- 
tion, so  that  his  body  should  be  reduoed  to 
cinders  as  well  as  his  book,'*  so  that  when 
Calvin  heard  that  this  **  pantheistic  viBiooary" 
was  at  Greneva,  he  at  once  requested  one  of 
the  syndics  to  arrest   Servetus,  which  was 
done  on  Aug.  13th,  1553.    At  this  time  Cal- 
vin was  engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  with  the 
Libertines,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  openly 
proclaim  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  had  in- 
stigated the  re-arrest  of  Servetus,  and  alio 
that  in  accordance  with  the  laws  ol  GeDeva, 
he  had  procured  the  assistance  of  his  trieod 
and  secretary,  Nicolas  de  la  Fontaine,  to  act 
as  prosecutor,  and  to  submit  to  the  neceGsur 
imprisonment  during  the  trial,  which  laited 
two  months  and  thirteen  days.     After  the 
first  few  days  the  trial  became  a  theological 
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GontroTeny,  and  Calvin  himself  took  part  in 
it.  Servetus  incautioualy  admitted  his  pan- 
theistic doctrinesy  which  shocked  and  emhar- 
raased  the  council,  amongst  whom  were  the 
principal  lihertine  leaders — Ami  Perrin  and 
Beithelier — who  were  desirous  to  protect 
Servetus.  But  his  vanity,  frivolity,  and  un- 
truthfulness led  him  to  disclaim  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  Libertines  of  Geneva, 
so  that  their  confidence  was  shaken  in  him. 
The  majority  of  the  Genevese  magistrates 
wished  to  modify  the  character  of  the  trial, 
which  had  brought  to  light  so  much  personal 
animosity,  and  they  therefore  grantea  Serve- 
tus's  request  that  the  Churches  of  Beme, 
Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and  Basle  should  be 
consulted  on  his  case.  They  also  adioumed 
the  trial  several  times,  thus  deferring  the 
fimal  decision.  On  Sept.  22nd,  Servetus,  after 
abusing  Calvin  in  the  strongest  terms,  pub- 
licly went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  his  adver- 
sary should  be  committed  for  trial,  which 
should  only  end  by  the  condemnation  to  death 
of  one  of  the  twa  This  attack  on  Calvin 
was  not  even  noticed :  and,  deserted  by  the 
Libertines,  who  now  saw  the  final  crisis  was 
at  hand,  Servetus  sank  down  into  dejection 
and  despair,  and  he  at  last  appealed  in  the 
most  abject  way  that  relief  might  be  sent  to 
him  in  prison,  where  he  was  lying  ill  and 
forsaken.  Necessary  comforts  were  supplied 
to  him,  but  the  "important  thin^'*  which 
he  declared  he  had  to  communicate  were 
merely  a  pretext  to  gain  a  hearing,  and  so 
perhaps  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  sent  to  him.  In  October  the  four 
Cantons  sent  in  their  answers,  which  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  Servetus,  recom- 
mending severity,  yet  the  advice  was  couched 
in  the  most  cautious  terms.  On  Oct.  26th, 
after  several  adjournments  of  the  trial,  the 
majority  of  the  council  decreed  that,  consi- 
dering the  great  errors  and  blasphemies  of 
Michael  Servetus,  he  should  be  led  to  Champel 
and  there  burnt  alive,  aifd  that  his  books 
should  be  burnt  with  him.  Calvin  made 
every  effort  to  change  the  manner  of  Serve- 
tus's  death,  although  he  openly  admitted  that 
burning  at  the  stake  was  what  he  considered  the 
sentence  should  be.  Servetus  implored  mercy, 
and  Farel  went  to  him,  urging  him  to  recant, 
which  might  lead  to  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence, 
lie  also  arranged  a  meeting  between  Calvin 
and  Servetus,  which,  however,  was  of  no 
avail,  for  Calvin^s  stem  exhortation  to  re- 
pentance only  wounded  Servetus,  who  kept 
silence  after  asking  Calvin's  forgiveness  at 
the  beginning  of  the  interview.  Even  in  the 
depths  of  his  despair  Servetus  refufied  to  give 
up  his  convictions,  and  he  died  even  heroioilly 
and  calmly  at  the  stake,  attended  by  Farel,  on 
Oct.  27th,  1663. 

Serving^  Tablo».— This  was  a  term  used 
in  the  admmistration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.    This  Sacrament 


formerly  was  often  only  administered  twice  in 
the  year,  and  during  the  preceding  week  fre- 
quent preparatory  services  were  held.  The 
communion  Sunday  services  were  commenced 
by  what  was  called  the  action  sermon,  and  thia 
was  followed  by  a  prayer  and  the  singing  of  a 
psalm;  then  the  minister  proceeded  tofence  the 
table — that  is,  to  give  a  bri^f  address  warning 
the  ignorant  and  profane  from  coming  to  the 
holy  table,  and  at  the  same  time  betting  forth 
the  characteristics  of  worthy  commumcants. 
This  introductory  address  was  followed  by  the 
singing  of  an  appropriate  psalm,  such  as  the 
oxxxii.,  during  which  the  elders  brought  in  the 
elements,  and  intending  communicants  took 
their  places  round  the  communion  table,  which 
was  arranged  so  as  to  preserve  the  idea  of  a 
supper.  Then  the  minister  descended  from  the 
pcdpit,  and  read  from  1  Cor.  xi.  the  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
then  offered  a  prayer,  popularly  called  the 
"  consecration  prayer."  Tlus  was  followed  by 
an  appropriate  address  to  those  occupying 
the  table,  and  was  called  "serving the  table.*' 
Then,  while  repeating  the  words  of  institution^ 
the  minister  gave  the  elements  with  his  own 
hands  to  those  who  were  seated  on  each  side  of 
him,  and  the  elders  distributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  communicants.  During  a  solemn  silence 
each  communicant  passed  to  his  neighbour 
the  bread  and  wine  after  partaking  of  them, 
then  the  minister  added  a  few  words  of  advice, 
and  dismissed  them  from  the  table  with  a 
blessing.  The  table  was  then  again  filled,  and 
was  addressed  by  one  of  the  assisting  ministers, 
the  minister  of  the  parish  taking  his  seat  as  a 
communic€uit.  The  service  was  closed  by  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving,  and  a  final  address  to 
all  the  communicants^  Communion  is  now 
generally  more  frequent,  and  the  practice 
somewhat  modified. 

ServitaSy  or  "Servants  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  an  Orner  founded  on  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption  [1233],  at  Florence,  by  seven 
merchants,  one  of  whom  was  the  uncle  of 
Juliana  Falconieri,  the  foundress  of  the  female 
Servites  in  1306.  They  previously  joined  a 
confraternity  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Virgin, 
and  now  withdrew  to  the  Villa  Camartia,  in  a 
secluded  spot  outside  the  city,  and  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  her  worship.  In  1236 
they  removed  to  the  Monte  Senario,  and  built  a 
convent,  and  in  1239  adopted  the  Augustinian 
rule,  adding  several  particular  constitutions. 
Their  habit  was  black  with  a  leathern  girdle,  a 
scapulary  and  a  cope.  The  order  was  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  IX.  and  Alexander  IV., 
and  in  1487,  under  Innocent  VIII.,  they 
gained  equal  privileges  with  the  other  four 
Mendicant  Orders.  The  Order  spread  very 
rapidly,  and  at  the  death  of  the  last  of  its 
founders,  Alexis  Falconieri,  it  numbered  over 
10.000  monks.  It  did  not  appear  in  England 
before  the  Reformation,  but  at  present  there 
is  a  community  in  the  FtUham  Boad,  London, 
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with  a  branch  at  Bognor.  There  are  two  con- 
vents of  Servite  nuns  near  London,  and  one 
at  ArundeL  The  great  theologian  and  coun- 
cillor of  Venice,  Paolo  Sarpi,  belonged  to  the 
Servite  Order. 

ServxLa  Sertromm  Dei  ["  servant  of 
the  servants  of  Grod  "]. — A  name  used  by  the 
Pope  when  signing  his  name.  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  adopted  it 
as  a  distinctive  title,  and  he  did  so  as  a 
rebuke  to  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  styled  himself  Universal  Bishop  or  (Ecu- 
menical Patriarch. 

Sassioiiy  Kirk.     [Kikk  Session.] 

Bethiaas.  —An  Eg  }'ptian  sect  of  the  seoond 
Cf^ntury,  who  belonged  to  the  Gnostic  heresy. 
Their  distinguishing  doctrine  was  that  they 
looked  upon  Seth,  Noah's  son,  as  the  most  holy 
man  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  firmly  believed 
that  the  Messiah,  when  He  came,  would  be 
descended  from  him.  Some  writers  class 
them  with  the  Ophites  [q.v.].  Irenasus  says 
that  they  allowed  that  the  Christ  descended 
upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  but*left  Him  at  the 
Crucifixion.  Another  of  their  theories  was 
that  the  angels,  and  not  God,  were  the  creators 
of  the  world. 

Sevexifold  Gifts.  -The  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  were  to  rest  on  the  Messiah,  as 
enumerated  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  [Is.  xi.  2]. 
In  the  Confirmation  Service  they  are  g^ven 
thus : — The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength, 
the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  true  godliness, 
and  me  spirit  of  God*s  holy  fear.  The  Author- 
ised Version  only  fives  six  gifts,  but  some 
writers  explain  tins  by  saying,  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord "  is  a  distinct  gift  in  itself,  and  is 
synonymous  with  "  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 

Seventh  Day  Baptists.  [Sabbata- 
rians.] 

Severinns,  St.,  Abbot,  Apostle  of 
Noricum.— Of  Ids  early  days  we  koow  abso- 
lutely nothing.  He  came  from  the  East  about 
the  year  452  to  Pannonia,  a  district  where  no 
sort  of  order  was  kept,  and  moved  about 
from  town  to  town,  helping  with  his  advice 
and  prayers  the  wretched  people,  then  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians.  At  length 
he  settled  in  Noricum,  a  Roman  province 
occupying  the  present  Austria  and  parts  of 
Bavaria.  Severinus  built  a  monastery  near 
Vienna,  and  from  there  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers made  excursions  through  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  trying  to  organise  some  kind 
of  government,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  at 
the  same  time.  His  success  was  great,  and 
in  time  he  was  consulted  by  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  country  before  they  took  a  step  of  any 
importance,  and  his  advice  was  always  fol- 
lowed. One  great  secret  of  his  power  was 
the  kindness  and  cordiality  with  whicJi  he 
greeted  all  who  came  to  him,  whether  they 
were  of  his  own  creed  or  not     His  infiuence 


over  barbarian  chiefs  was  maxvellaua.  His 
most  famous  of  these  chiefs  was  Odoncer,  vbu 
came  to  Severinus  for  advice  before  attemptinf 
to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  which  be 
had  set  his  heart.  After  labouring  faithfully 
for  thirty  years  he  died  on  New  Year's  Day,  ' 
482,  at  Faviana,  a  city  on  the  Danube. 

Seirems,  SuLPicirs,  an  eminent  histcnian, 
was  born  in  Gaul,  363 ;  died  at  BCazseilles.  410. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  but  on  the  death  of 
his  wife  adopted  a  retired  life,  living  in 
Aquitaine  with  a  few  chosen  companiona.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Paulinus,  Bishop  of 
Nola.  He  wrote  an  abridgment  of  sacred 
history  from  the  creation  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  a  life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tears, 
and  a  dialogue  on  the  Egyptian  hermits. 

Sewell,  William,  D.D.,  bom  in  1805, 
died  in  1874,  ordained  in  1831.  He  was  Senior 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  TTniverFity 
during  the  Oxford  Movement ;  and  was  the 
founder  of  Radley  and  of  St.  Colamba'a. 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned : 
— Sora  Fhilologieay  or  Conjeeturet  oh  the  Stme' 
iure  of  the  Greek  Language  ;  Ckriatian  MonU; 
an  Introduction  to  the  Dialoguet  of  Flato  ;  Tht 
Nation,  the  Churehf  and  the  Unittr^U^  of 
Oxford;  The  Character  of  Pilate  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  ;  The  Servant  of  Christ ;  and 
numbers  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  letters. 

Sezagesima.    [QuiMQUAGBsnfA.] 

Shaftesbiuy,  Anthony  Coopeb,  3s]> 
Earl  of  [b.  1671,  d,  1713].— A  Deist  He 
says  of  himself  that  John  Locke  had  th« 
entire  direction  of  his  education.  He  vas 
sent  to  Windiester ;  in  1693  he  began  his 
Parliamentary  career,  in  which  he  had  some 
success;  but  after  Anne's  accession,  be 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuita.  In 
1708  he  published  his  Letter  on  Enihueiam; 
in  1709  Moralists,  a  Fhilosophieal  Rhapesdif. 
and  Sensus  Oommunis,  or  £asags  em  Wit  ead 
Humour]  in  17l(V  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  m 
Author.  His  writings,  in  spite  of  their 
sceptical  tendency,  were  admired,  and  he  fidll 
has  a  g^reat  name  in  the  history  of  English 
philosophy  and  literature.  In  1711  append 
Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opimoms,  end 
Times;  in  this  work  he  covertly  attacks 
Christianity,  saying  that  its  only  purpose  V8« 
to  advance  morality. 

Shaftesbnryf  Anthony  Ashley  Coopei, 
7th  Earl  of,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  famous  men,  was  bom  in  Dorsetshire  in 
1801 ;  died,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Hutot, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
gained  a  first-class  in  the  classical  schools,  aad 
graduated  in  1822.  In  1826  he  was  elected 
member  for  Woodstock,  and  in  Pkrliamait 
specially  devoted  himself  to  the  question  of 
Indian  administration.  But  soon  the  state  of 
the  lower  classes  at  home  came  under  his 
notice,  and  he  began  that  work  to  which  he 
afterwards  devoted  his  life,  and  which  has 
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made  his  name  so  imiyersally  f amoufi — ^that  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor.  His 
first  effort  in  this  direction  was  Uie  passing 
of  the  Factory  Act,  which  he  effected  after 
much  trouble  and  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons.  But  the  chief  of  all  his  good 
works,  and  the  one  with  which  his  name  was 
most  nearly  associated,  was  the  institution  of 
the  Kagged  Schools.  He  was  led  to  this  work 
hy  disoorering  the  state  of  utter  ignorance 
Which  existed  amongst  the  lower  classes.  He 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts,  and  brought  several 
measures  before  the  Lower  House ;  but  in 
1852,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 
to  the  peerage,  and  was  able  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Lords  to  some  of  his 
schemes.  He  went  on  working  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  saw  many  of  his  plans  ap- 
proach conclusion  some  time  before  his  death, 
and  so  was  able  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  comparative  retirement.  His  sym- 
pathies were  entirely  with  the  "  Evangelical 
party  *'  in  the  Church,  and  he  was  President 
of  the  Protestant  Alliance,  the  Bible  Society, 
the  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  employment  of  youths  as  shoe- 
blacks. In  1884  he  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  May  of 
the  following  year  received  an  address  from 
the  membera  of  the  Ragged  Schools  as  a  token 
of  their  gratitude.  It  was  proposed  that  he 
should  be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey-,  but 
he  had  expressed  the  wish  before  he  died  to 
be  buried  near  his  wife  at  his  native  home  in 
Dorsetshire. 

Sliakem.  —  By  having  some  similarity 
with  the  Quakers  the  Shakers  are  supposed  to 
he  a  branch  of  that  sect.  Their  founder  was 
Anne  Lee,  who  left  England  on  account  of 
persecution,  and  went  to  New  York  in  1774, 
where  she  soon  attracted  a  good  following. 
She  rose  to  importance  from  her  receiving  a 
supposed  revelation  in  1770  testif}4ng  against 
the  carnal  nature  of  the  flesh  as  the  root  of 
ha  man  depravity.  She  was  called  the  '*  Elect 
Lady  "  or  "  Mother  Anne,"  and  her  followers 
asserted  that  she  was  the  mother  of  all  the 
£lect,  and  that  no  blessing  could  descend  to  any 
person  but  by  and  through  her.  She  died  in 
1874,  but  the  society  still  continued  to  exist. 
The  name  *  *Shakera"  was  given  them  onaccount 
of  the  extraordinary  contortions  into  which 
they  threw  their  bodies  all  through  the  per- 
formance of  their  services.  These  exercises 
consist  of  jumping,  dancing,  and  singing,  clap- 
ping of  hands,  whirling  round  and  round, 
which  resulted  in  fits  of  shaking  similar  to 
ag^e.  They  lay  claim  to  extraordinary  spiritual 
gxfts,  besides  the  gift  of  tongues  and  of 
prophecy.  They  discard  marriage,  and  declare 
that  all  external  ordinances  of  religion  ceased 
with  the  Apostles.  Even  now  they  exist 
in  great  nnmbera  in  the  United  States  of 
America.    Their  chief  settlement  is  in  New 


Lebanon,  but  there  are  seventeen  more  in 
different  parts  of  America.  Some  years  ago 
a  branch  of  these  Shaken  established  them- 
selves at  Hordle  in  the  Xew  Forest,  where 
the^  led  a  camp  life  under  the  guidance  of 
their  mother,  Elizabeth  Girling.  She  pro- 
fessed to  be  immortal,  but  in  Uie  year  1886 
she  died,  to  the  dismay  of  her  adherents. 
These  have  gradually  dwindled  down  to  an 
insignificant  number;  they  suffered  great 
privation,  and  would  have  been  starved  had 
not  the  neighbouring  clerg}'  and  other  charit- 
able people  ministered  to  their  necessities. 
On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Girling  the  society  was 
broken  up. 

Shamrock. — The  national  badge  of  Ire- 
land. Tradition  says  that  it  was  adopted  as 
such  after  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  to  con- 
vert the  Irish,  a.d.  433 ;  for  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  he 
showed  them  a  shamrock-leaf,  saying,  *'  Is  it 
not  as  possible  for  the  Godhead  to  comprise 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  for  these 
three  leaves  to  grow  upon  a  single  stalk  and 
to  be  three  in  one?"  The  Insh  were  at 
once  convinced  by  his  argument,  and  wei'e 
converted  to  Christianity,  in  memory  of 
which  they  have  always  regarded  the  sham- 
rock as  their  national  emblem. 

Sharp,  Granville,  a  great  opponent  of 
negro  slavery,  was  bom  at  Durham,  where 
his  father  was  prebendary,  in  1734  ;  died 
in  London,  1813.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  but  never  practised,  and  entered 
the  Ordnance  Office,  which  he  left  on 
account  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  British 
Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
War.  In  1769  he  published  a  work  on  the 
Inyustiee  and  Dangerous  Tendency  of  Tolerating 
Slavery  in  England,  and  soon  after  came  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  a  negro  named  Somerset 
who  had  been  brought  to  London,  and  on 
falling  ill  had  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
master.  Sharp  took  care  of  him  till  he  was 
cured,  and  then  procured  him  a  situation;  but 
the  master  two  years  after  captured  and  im- 
prisoned him  as  a  runaway  slave.  The  case 
was  tried,  and  referred  to  twelve  judges, 
who  finally  declared,  in  May,  1772,  that  all 
slaves  should  be  free  on  touching  English 
soil.  Sharp  continued  to  write  against 
slavery,  and  in  1787  was  made  chairman  of 
the  first  meeting  for  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery. 

Sharp,  James,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  bom  at  Banff,  1618.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  in 
1640  became  Eegent  or  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  St.  Leonardos  College,  St.  Andrews, 
which  post  he  soon  exchanged  for  that  of 
minister  of  CraiL  In  1656  he  was  sent  to 
London  with  some  of  the  Besolutioners  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  Protector.  He 
had  ingratiated  himself  with  Cromwell,  but 
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seems  also  to  have  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  Charles  II.,  and  was  chosen  to  go  to 
Breda,  in  May,  1660,  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Scotch  Church.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  with  a  letter  from  the  King  declaring 
his  resolution  "to  protect  and  preserve  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  itis 
settled  by  law^  without  violation."  This  was 
understood  in  the  Presbjrterian  sense,  but  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1661,  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  annulling  all  Acts  passed 
since  1633,  thus  abolishing  Pre3b3rterianism, 
and  restoring  the  Episcopal  Church,  which 
had  been  overthrown  in  1638.  In  December 
of  that  year,  Sharp  was  made  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  He  became  very  unpopular  on 
account  of  his  unjust  and  tyrannical  acts.  He 
persecuted  many  of  his  former  allies,  and 
ill-treated  all  those  who  were  opposed  to 
Episcopacy.  In  1664  he  restored  tiie  Court 
of  High  Commisftion.  He  was  assassinated 
on  IVIi^us  Moor,  near  St.  Andrews,  May  3rd, 
1679,  by  some  fanatical  Covenanters,  who  were 
watching  for  Carmichael,  one  of  his  inferiors. 

Skaatra  or  Shastras.  —  The  name 
given  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus, 
which  contain  their  law  both  on  civil  and  re- 
lijnous  subjects.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  all 
of  which  were  written  at  different  times,  in 
the  Sanskrit  language,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  collected  by  Manu,  the  son  of  Brahma. 

ShaldoHr  Gilbert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  bom  at  Staunton,  in  btafCordshire, 
in  1598 ;  died  at  Lambeth,  1677.  In  1613  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  in  1622  was 
admitted  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  and  at  the  same 
time  ordained  and  appointed  Chaplain  to 
Lord  Coventry,  who  recommended  him  to 
Charles  I.,  and  from  that  time  he  received 
numerous  preferments.  In  1633  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  King  to  the  livings  of  Hackney, 
and  of  Ickford  in  Buckinghamshire,  while 
Laud  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Newington,  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  became  a  D.D.  in  1634,  and 
the  next  year  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Chaplain  to  the  King,  and  Clerk  of  the  Closet. 
The  appointments  of  Master  of  the  Savoy 
Hospital  and  Dean  of  Westminster  would 
also  have  fallen  to  him  had  not  the  Civil  War 
broken  out.  He  adhered  to  the  King  through- 
out, and  was  witness  of  the  vow  which  he 
made  to  the  effect  that  if  he  were  restored  to 
his  throne  he  would  give  back  to  the  Church 
aU  the  appropriations  held  by  the  Crown.  By 
his  zeal  for  the  King,  Sheldon  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Parliamentarians,  who  ejected 
him  from  his  fellowship  and  imprisoned  him 
for  six  months,  only  releasing  him  on  a 
promise  that  he  would  never  come  within 
five  miles  of  Oxford,  that  he  would  not  join 
the  King  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  he 
would  appear  before  them  within  fourteen 
days  whenever  cited.  He  retired  to  Derby- 
shire, and  there  lived  till  the  Restoration.  He 
then  became  again  Warden  of  All  Souls',  and 


also  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  and  Biriiop  of 
London,  and  Master  of  the  Savoy,  so  that  he 
presided  over  the  Savoy  Conference  of  1661, 
concerning  which  he  is  much  blamed  for  ha 
unnecessary  hostility  towards  the  Poritaos. 
In  1663  he  succeeded  Juxon  as  Archbishop  d 
Canterbury.  During  the  Great  Plague  be 
remained  at  Lambeth,  and  did  much  good  by 
his  charity.  He  became  ChanoeUor  of  Oxford 
University  in  1667,  but  resigned  the  pool 
eighteen  months  aiter.  During  his  later 
years  he  lived  chiefiy  at  Croydon,  and  was 
buried  in  Croydon  Church. 

Various  opinions  are  held  as  to  Dr.  Sfaeldon's 
character.  Bishop  Parker  of  Oxford  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  of  undoubted  jnety,  with 
a  great  aversion  to  all  pretences  in  othen. 
Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
"he  seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense  of 
religion,  if  any  at  all ;  and  spoke  of  it  most 
commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  government  or 
a  matter  of  policy."  The  truth  of  this  jadir- 
ment  seems  to  be  shown  by  a  curioos  passig« 
in  Pepys's  Diary,  which  tells  that  one  day 
visiting  Lambeth,  he  was  invited  to  hear  a 
sermon,  and  went,  ^expecting  to  listen  to 
serious  matter,  instead  of  which  the  doc«s 
were  closed,  and  a  colonel  imitated  a  Presby- 
terian in  a  most  ludicrous  manner,  turning  op 
his  eyes  and  talking  through  his  nose,  and 
using  Puritan  phrases  in  abundance,  till  tfad 
room  echoed  with  shrieks  of  laughter.  Sheldon 
himself  was  one  of  the  audience.  The  story 
is  almost  incredible,  but  Pepys  was  not  giTea 
to  invention  of  this  sort,  and  we  have  proof 
herein  that  the  prevailing  irreligion  of  the 
times  had  infected  Sheldon  himself.  He 
is  said  to  have  spent  over  sixty  thooand 
pounds  on  public  benefactions  to  leamio; 
and  other  pious  uses.  Thus  he  bnilt  the 
theatre  at  Oxford  which  bears  his  name, 
and  cost  him  about  £16,000,  besides  £2,000 
to  buy  lands  to  keep  it  in  repair.  He  also 
created  the  library  at  Lambeth,  gave  £2,000 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  to  several 
colleges  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  only  publication  left  by  the  Aiti- 
bishop  was  a  sermon  on  Ps.  xviii.  49,  preached 
before  the  Bang  at  Whitehall  on  June  2otK 
1660,  being  the  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving 
for  the  Restoration. 

Sherborne,  BisnopRic  op.— About  the 
year  705,  Sherborhe  in  Dorsetshire  was  made 
into  a  bishopric,  the  diocese  being  tabfi 
out  of  that  of  Winchester.  It  oomptiaed 
Dorsetshire.  Somersetshire,  and  a  great 
part  of  Wiltshire  (sometimes  called  th«* 
Diocese  of  Wilton,  or  Wiltunensis) ;  bnt  ia 
1060  the  two  bishoprics  were  re-united,  am' 
their  seat  removed  in  1076  to  Old  Sanim,  ana 
in  1220,  by  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  to  Salis- 
bury. 

An  abbey  was  built  here  in  998  by  Bi«hop 
Wulfsin  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  cathednl 
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chojch  Taiaed  on  the  formation  of  the  See 
by  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  This 
waa  burnt  by  Sweyn,  and  the  present  minster 
was  oonmienced  about  1060.  In  1436  the 
nave,  choir,  and  east  end  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  rebuilt  in  the  Perpendicular  style  by 
Abbots  Bradford  and  Saunders  [1436-1475]. 
Between  1830  and  1858  it  has  undergone 
complete  restoration.  It  is  dedicated  to  St. 
I^Iary.  Its  first  bishop,  St.  Aldhslm  [q.v.] 
was  by  far  the  most  noted.  There  were  ten 
bishops  of  Ramsbury  or  Wilton,  the  last  one, 
Herman,  being  consecrated  in  1045,  who  in 
1058  became  Bishop  also  of  Sherborne.  Ed- 
ward YL  founded  a  King's  School  at  Sher- 
borne in  1550,  which  has  an  endowment  of 
£1,000  a  year,  and  several  exhibitions  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

List  or  Bishops  or  SHxaBOBirx. 


Aoceflaion. 

Aooesaioii. 

▲Idbelm      .       .  e.  705 

Sigohn. 
ABfred  . 

.       .C.926 

Forthere      .       .  c.  712 

.       .      933 

Herewidd             .  e.737 

Wulfay. 
Elfwold 

.     943 

.asthelmod.  •       .  c  778 

.e.  961 

I>enefrith     .       .  c  794 

Ethel47 

.0.  979 

Wi^bert       •       .  o.  801 

Wnlfgy. 

.e.  993 

Ealhstan      .       .      817 

Ethelrio 

.       .e.l002 

Meal&mmid  .       .      868 

Ethelsy 

.a  1012 

Etbeksi^e     .       .e.872 

Brihtwy 

.       , 

Altaic  or  Wnlfaige  c.  889 

Elmer  . 

.C.1020 

Asaer    .        .       .  c.  900 

Brihtwy 
Elfwold 

.C.1023 

Ethelward   .       .  o.910 

.e.l046 

Wentan               .      9ie 

Hexman 

.    1068 

£tb.elba]d     .       .  e.918 

List  or  Bishop 

8  or  Baksbue' 

r. 

Aooenioii. 

AooeMion. 

£thelstu    .       .c.  910 

Wulfgar 

.       .C.982 

Odo        .               .  e.  927 

8iric     .       , 

.      965 

Aelrie   .        .       . 

Elfrio    . 

.        ,c.990 

Osalf     .                .  c  952 

Brightwold 

.        .    1005 

THIfstan.        .       .c.  974 

Herman 

.        .    1045 

Slierlocky  Richard,  bom  at  Ozton, 
Cheshire,  1613,  studied  first  at  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  Col- 
leg^e,  Dublin,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree 
in  1633.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became 
minister  of  sever^  adjacent  parishes  in  Ire- 
land, the  united  stipend  of  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed eighty  pounds ;  and  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out  he  came  to  England,  and  became 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  the  King's  forces 
at  Kantwich,  Cheshire.  Subsequently  he 
held  chaplaincies  at  Osdord,  first  with  the 
governor  and  then  at  New  College,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in 
1646.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  promoted  to 
tJie  rectory  of  Winwick,  in  Lancashire,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  University  of  Dublin 
made  him  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  died  at 
^' in  wick,  1689.  The  greater  number  of  his 
literary  works  were  directed  against  the 
Qu&kers,  who  caused  him  much  annoyance  at 
some  of  the  places  under  his  charge.  He 
^vvTote  also  books  of  devotion:  The  Fraetieal 
Christian^  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  Church 
Catechiam,  called  The  Frinciplea  of  the  Holy 
Christian  Religion, 
Bicii.— 31 


Sherloek,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  London, 
the  son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1701. 
Six  years  later  his  father,  who  was  Master 
of  the  Temple,  was  appointed  Dean  of  St. 
PauPs,  and  his  son  Thomas  was  given  the 
Mastership.  He  was  afterwards  successively 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  Salisbury,  sad.  London. 
He  died  in  1761.  In  politics  he  was  a  firm 
Tory  and  a  strong  upholder  of  the  policy  of 
Church  and  State.  He  was  Hoadly's  most 
formidable  opponent  in  the  Bangobian  Con- 
TBOVE&ST  [q.v.].  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
preacher  in  his  day,  and  published  a  volume 
of  sermons,  some  of  which  are  very  fine. 
Among  his  other  literary  works  we  may  men- 
tion Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy^  and  Trial  of 
thfi  Witneeses  of  the  Beeurreetion  of  Jestte. 

Sherlocky  William,  D.D.,  bom  in  South- 
wark  about  1641 ;  died,  1707.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and,  having  held  several 
London  livings,  was  made  Master  of  the 
Temple ;  this  he  held,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  months  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in 
1 689,  till  his  death.  His  conduct  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism.  At  first,  there  is  no  doubt,  he,  with 
several  other  eminent  Churchmen,  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment; but  later,  when  he  saw  the  new  svstem 
working  well  and  William  apparently  £rmly 
settled,  he  changed  his  mind,  took  the  oath, 
and  was  allowed  to  resume  his  duties  at  the 
Temple.  Some  writers  say  that  he  changed 
his  mind  on  conscientious  g^rounds,  others  that 
he  did  it  solely  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
There 'is  this  to  be  said  for  him,  that  he 
received  nothing  whatever  at  the  hands  of  the 
new  Government,  but  remained  what  he  had 
been  before — the  Master  of  the  Temple.  He 
vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
JTie  Caae  of  Allegiance  to  Sovereign  Prineea 
Stated.  His  fame  as  a  writer  was  great, 
other  works  being :  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  IVinity  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  Oodf  and  several  treatises  on  Providence  and 
jhiture  Judgment. 

Shiitas. — One  of  the  two  chief  divisions 
of  Mahommedanifim.  Their  religion  has  been 
the  established  one  of  Persia  for  the  last  four 
hundred  years.  After  Mahommed  they  revere 
the  memory  of  AU,  the  fourth  of  the  Caliphs 
who  succeeded  Mahommed.  For  this  reason 
they  are  regarded  as  unorthodox  by  their 
rivals,  the  Sonnitbs  [q.v.],  who  recognise  the 
rights  of  the  first  three  Caliphs.  The  Shiites 
hold  Fatima,  Mahommed' s  daughter  and  All's 
wife,  in  the  greatest  veneration,  which  is  the 
only  known  instance  of  Mahommedans  giving 
homage  to  a  woman.  When  the  Shiites  are 
called  to  the  mosques  for  prayer,  they  add  to 
the  usual  declaration,  *<  There  is  no  God  but 
Gk)d,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet,"  the  words, 
**  and  Ali  is  His  vicar.*'    They  occasionally 
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make  pilgrimagefl  to  Mecca  in  oommon  with 
other  MoslemB,  though  Bagdad  ia  sanctioned 
for  this  puiix>86,  and  is  often  chosen  as  being 
a  shorter  and  leas  laborious  journey. 

Shin-Shin  [or  Rbfobmsd  Buddhism],  lit- 
erally the  "  True  Sect, "  is  said  by  its  followers 
to  have  been  established  in  China,  a.d.  381, 
by  Hwui-zuen,  who  introduced  the  worship 
of  the  fourth  of  the  five  Buddhas.  This 
religion  was  founded  on  a  Sanscrit  writing, 
brought  to  China  from  India  in  the  second 
century,  which  has  lately  been  found  in  Japan. 
The  members  of  the  sect  believe  in  salvation 
by  faith  in  Buddha,  and  in  ultimate  bliss  in 
the  Paradise  of  the  West.  The  Jdd6-shinshiu, 
or  "  True  Sect  of  the  Pure  Land,"  derived 
from  the  above,  was  not  established  till  1173, 
by  a  priest  named  Hdnen ;  it  was  afterwards 
developed  by  his  pupil.  The  sect  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  doctnnes,  pertly  resembling  Pro- 
testantism and  partly  Bomanism;  its  chief 
temple  and  **  archbishop  "  are  at  Kioto,  and 
it  numbers  about  ten  million  followers  in 
Japan  alone.  Other  Buddhists  do  not  acknow- 
ledge' Shin-Shiu,  and  in  many  Buddhist 
countries  it  is  unknown.    [See  Buddhism.] 

ShintOy  or  Sintooism.— The  most 
ancient  form  of  religion  held  by  the  Japanese, 
which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the 
Kamis  or  honoured  dead.  From  these  after 
many  evolutions  sprang  Izanagi  and  Izanami, 
two  of  their  chief  gods,  who  created  the  earth. 
Another  important  object  of  their  worship  is 
the  goddess  Tensio-Dai-Dsin,  from  whom 
were  descended  the  Dairi,  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Shintoists,  and  also  their  temporal 
head  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. This  dignitary  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
vested with  almost  superhuman  attributes, 
and  to  be  visited  by  the  g^ods  once  in  every 
year.  The  temples  were  called  Mias,  and 
were  perfectly  plain,  with  neither  images  nor 
pictures.  Their  worship  consisted  of  prayers 
and  prostrations.  They  had  frequent  lustra- 
tions, and  twice  a  year  a  general  purification 
took  place.  In  the  ninth  century  a  priest, 
Kukai,  showed  that  Shintoism  was  very 
similar  to  Buddhism,  which  caused  several 
divisions,  as  *'Riobu,"  a  mixture  of  Shinto 
and  Buddhism;  Yuiitsu,  Buddhism  with  a 
Shinto  basis;  Deguchi,  Shinto  explained  by 
the  Chinese  Book  of  Changes ;  and  Suiga,  a 
mixture  of  Deg^chi  and  the  tenets  of  Chiu-hi. 
Divided  into  these  different  religions,  Shinto 
gradually  disappeared.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  school  of  writers  deciphered  and 
edited  the  Shinto  scriptures,  which  caused  the 
revival  of  Sintooism  for  a  short  time ;  but,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  Tokio,  it 
was  abolished.  It  is  still,  however,  a  living 
power  among  millions  of  the  Japanese. 

Shortened  Form  of  Servioe.— Under 

the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act,  1872, 
it  is  allowable  in  Church  of  England  services 


to  substitiite  a  ahortened  lonn  lorlhitpn- 
scribed  for  moniing  and  eyeoing  Krvke, 
except  on  Sundays,  Chrifltmaa  Day,  Ash 
Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascwwinn  Day 
Such  shortened  form  omits  the  exhoriatMB. 
and  all  the  prayers  between  the  thiid  CoDed 
and  the  Prayer  of  St.  Chiyaostom,  ubs  the 
Lord's  Prayer  once  instead  of  twice,  oat  or 
two  lessons  at  the  discretion  of  the  oinister, 
and  one  Canticle  and  Psalm  only. 

Shrine. — A  term  derived  from  the  I^tia 
aeriniutn,  applied  either  to  a  tomb  or  to  s 
movable  repository  of  relics.  We  sometimeg 
find  the  tomb  of  a  man,  much  held  in  hooucr 
after  Ins  death,  called  a  shrine,  although  he 
may  not  have  been  regularly  canonisedl  It 
was  the  custom  for  pilgrims  to  come  kng 
distances  to  visit  the  shrue  of  some  ^opdkr 
saint,  and  to  make  offerings  of  all  eoits  of 
valuable  jewellery,  etc. — as,  for  example,  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Osnterbniy.  The 
shrines  in  England  were  nearly  aU  dopoiled 
and  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  dissolntioc  of 
the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  Till. 

Shrond,  Festival  of  thi  Holt,  held  hj 
the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Friday  after  the 
second  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  memory  of  the 
shroud  in  which  our  Lord  was  wrapped  for 
His  buriaL  There  are  several  churches  on  the 
Continent  dedicated  to  it^  and  at  the  sfaiiiirt 
erected  to  its  memory  many  waod^sl  mir* 
aclee  are  said  to  be  wrought.  IndalgeocsB 
were  formerly  offered  to  those  that  viatedthe 
shrine  of  the  shroud  at  Beaan^  on  certain 
days  of  the  year,  and  crowds  of  pilgxxms  ssed 
to  flock  thither. 

Shrore  Tnesdaj  [ShmvbI  —  Th« 
day  before  Ash  Wednesday,  so  called  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  shrive  or  »krwe.  This  woiti, 
Anglo-Saxon  in  form  [terifam],  is  really  s 
Latin  word  Anglicised,  9crifin,  "  to  write," 
"  to  draw  up  a  law,"  and  hence  "  to  impose  i 
penance."  It  was  in  ancient  times  the  coitoic 
to  confess  on  the  day  before  Leat>  so  as  t« 

Qualify  to  begin  the  Fast  by  reoeiving  tbf 
k>mmunion. 

ShnckfSord,  Samtsl  {d.  1754],  Ornate  of 
Shelton,  in  Norfolk,  Prebendary  of  Cantn' 
bury,  and  Rector  of  All  Hallows,  Lombsrl 
Street,  London,  was  the  author  of  Th  Smrtd 
and  Frufan*  Hxitory  of  the  JTorti  tmmeeUi 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Diuo^ 
tion  of  the  Aeeyrian  Empire  at  the  Iketk  cf 
Sardanapaktey  and  to  the  IkeUnnm  ^  tit 
Kingdome  of  Jndah  and  leraei  tmdtr  tif 
JUigne  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah,  This  was  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  Prideaax*s  vori 
but  was  never  completed. 


Sil^Uine  Books.— In  the  leign  of  liff- 
quinius  Superbus,  so  goes  the  legcod.  s 
certain  Sibyl  came  to  Rome,  bringiiig«i|^ 
her  nine  books,  which  she  avowed  to  be  of 
priceless  value,  but  which  she  neTathek* 
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ottered  to  the  king  ior  a  large  sum  of  money. 
He  careleBslj  ref ased,  whereupon  she  burned 
three  of  them,  and  offered  him  the  remaining 
Kiz  for  the  same  sum.  On  hlB  again  refusing 
ahe  burned  three  more,  and  by  this  time  her 
strange  conduct  had  caused  so  much  stir  in 
the  city  that  the  king,  more  out  of  curiosity 
than  anything  else,  bought  the  three  that 
were  Icsft.  The  original  owner  immediately 
vanished,  telling  the  king  before  she  left  that 
the  boobs  contained  many  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  future  history  of  Rome.  He 
ordered  that  they  should  be  safely  put  away, 
*and  appointed  two  men  of  patrician  families 
as  custodians.  These  men  had  no  other  office, 
and  were  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  all 
civil  authority.  The  books  were  destroyed  in 
82  B.C.,  when  the  Capitol  was  bumed,  but 
messengers  were  sent  some  years  after  to  all 
parts  of  the  known  world  to  make  a  collection 
of  oracles  which  could  take  their  place.  These 
were  destroyed  by  Honorius  in  399  a.d. 

Sidesmen. — In  andent  episcopal  synods 
the  bishops  were  wont  to  summon  laymen, 
two  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
parishes,  who  should  a]^pear  at  tiie  synod  and 
give  an  account  of  their  respective  parishes, 
of  the  conduct  of  both  clergy  and  people, 
and  of  any  needs  or  any  wrongs  whi(m  they 
had  observed.  These  were  called  tettea  tynod- 
al4*j  or  popularly  synodttruHy  and  this  became 
softened  into  aidetmetu  In  their  origin,  there- 
fore, they  are  the  same  as  churchwardens. 
They  were  also  sometimes  called  "  question- 
ers," as  making  quest  or  inquiry  concerning 
offences.  They  became  in  time  standing 
officers  in  many  places,  especially  in  large 
parishes,  and  are  chosen,  in  accordance  with 
Canon  90,  at  the  Easter  Vestry. 

Siena,  Council  op.— At  the  dissolution 
of  the  Council  of  Constance  it  was  resolved 
that  as  the  question  of  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  had  been  so  slightly  dealt  with, 
another  Cotmdl  should  meet  in  Pavia  in  five 
years'  time.  When  the  time  came  [1452],  the 
plague  was  raging  there  so  fiercely  that  the 
Pope  ordered  the  members  to  remove  to 
Siena.  By  this  means,  as  Siena  was  near 
Borne,  he  was  able  to  exercise  more  influence 
over  the  arrangements  of  the  Coimcil.  The 
teaching  of  Wiclif  and  Huss  was  condemned, 
but  after  that,  the  various  members  began  to 
quarrel,  and  the  Papal  party  objected  to  the 
proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  nations. 
Then  came  the  question  of  fixing  the  place 
for  the  next  Council,  and  after  many  disputes 
and  intrigues  Basle  was  decided  upon,  and  on 
Feb.  14th,  1454,  the  Council  was  dissolved, 
having  effected  absolutely  nothing. 

Simeon,  Charles. — One  of  the  chief  Mity 
leaders  of  this  century  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land [1764-1836].  He  was  Incumbent  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  by  the  great  influence  of  his 


personal  piety,  and  his  eeal  and  vigour  as  a 
preacher,  he  became  the  chief  representative 
of  the  Low  Church  party,  into  the  teaching  of 
which  he  infused  a  larger  element  of  Calvin- 
ism than  it  had  hitherto  possessed.  His  power 
with  the  undergraduates  of  the  University 
was  very  great.  **  Charles  Simeon's  preach- 
ing,'' writes  Dr.  Stoughton,  from  his  own 
pleasant  recollections,  <*  was  not  penetrating 
Uke  dew,  but  coming  down  like  hailstones 
and  coals  of  fire.  He  spoke  as  one  who  had  a 
burden  from  the  Lord  to  deliver — as  one  who, 
like  Paul,  felt  <  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gk)spel.'  '*  Simeon's  Hora  Homiletiea  is  a  work 
containing  2,536  sermon  outlines  upon  the 
entire  Scriptures,  and  of  real  value,  though 
critical  abihtv  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  In  ms 
zeal  for  Calvinising  the  Church  he  founded  a 
scheme  for  buying  up  advowsons,  and  the 
Clergy  List  g^ves  eighty  livings  as  in  the  gift 
of  the  Simeon  Trustees. 

Simeon  Stylitee  [irom  stylot,  '<a 
pillar"],  the  originator  of  the  custom  of 
doing  penance  by  living  on  a  pillar,  was  bom 
probably  about  390  at  Sisan,  between  Antioch 
and  Cihcia.  He  was  brought  up  by  Christian 
parents,  and  when  fifteen  years  old  was  in- 
duced to  enter  a  monastery  near  his  home, 
where  he  stayed  two  years,  and  then  went  to 
one  at  the  foot  of  Moimt  Coryphus,  where  he 
spent  ten  years.  But  the  austerities  were 
not  great  enough  for  him,  and  he  then  lived 
as  a  hermit  in  a  little  house  under  the  peak  of 
the  mountain  Telanassus.  Here  he  used  to 
fast  forty  days  at  a  time,  in  imitation  of 
Moses  and  Elias.  After  three  years  he  took 
possession  of  the  peak,  had  a  wall  built 
round  him,  and  fastened  one  end  of  a  chain 
twenty  cubits  long  to  a  great  stone,  and 
the  other  to  his  right  foot,  so  that  he  could 
not  if  he  wished  leave  his  bounds.  His  fame 
spread  over  all  the  country,  and  the  sick  and 
palsied  came  from  far  and  wide — even,  it  is 
said — ^from  Spain^  Britain,  and  (raul,  to  be 
healed.  At  last,  wishing  to  escape  from 
them,  he  ordered  a  pillar  six  cubits  high  to  be 
built,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to 
twelve,  twenty -two,  and  thirty-six.  Here  he 
lived  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  spending  his 
time,  as  is  related  by  his  disciple  Anthony,  in 
working  miracles,  teaching  the  people,  medi- 
tating, and  praying.  He  died  in  460.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pom^  at  Antioch. 

There  were  two  other  pillar  saints  of  the 
name  of  Simeon,  one  being  called  Fulminatus 
from  having  been  killed  by  lightning;  he 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  last  to  adopt  the 
practice. 

Simon  IKaffas.—  In  the  second  century 
the  Christian  Church  was  assailed  by  what 
proved  a  long  and  lasting  trouble— viz.  the 
appearance  of  heresy  respecting  the  Person 
and  Nature  of  Christ.  That  it  had  begun 
when  St.  John  wrote,  may  be  seen  by  his 
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denunciations  of  those  who  dispute  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  [2  John  10].  Simon.  Magus 
has  been  by.  some  declared  to  be  the  first  of 
the  Gnostics,  and  to  have  asserted  that  he 
was  an  Mon,  or  emanation  from  GkxL  He 
was  by  birth  a  Samaritan,  and  tradition 
identifies  him  with  the  man  mentioned  in 
Acts  viii.  9.  If  we  may  trust  the  somewhat 
uncertain  traditions  of  him,  he  went  to  Egypt, 
and  there  learned  all  sorts  of  heathen  philo- 
sophy and  magic  On  his  return  he  practised 
bis  acquired  arts,  announcing  that  they  were 
the  sure  signs  of  his  Divine  authority.  He 
seems  to  have  had  many  followers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Menander  and  Dosi- 
theus,  and  a  small  sect  declared  themselves  his 
followers  for  some  years.  Tradition  says  that 
he  attempted  to  fly  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol, 
intending  to  represent  the  return  of  our  Lord 
in  glory,  and  died  from  the  effect  of  the  falL 

Simon's,  St.  ,  and  St.  Judk's  Day. — Kept 
hy  the  Church  on  Oct.  28th.  Very  little  is 
said  of  these  saints  in  the  Grospels,  out  where 
they  are  mentioned  they  are  always  together, 
and  were  most  likely  brothers.  It  is  not 
quite  eas^  ta  identify  them.  With  regard 
to  St.  Simon,  some  writers  have  contested 
that  there  were  two  Apostles  with  the  name 
Simon,,  because  in  St.  Matthew  he  is  called 
Canaanite  and  in  St.  Luke,  Zelotes.  But 
when  it  is  realised  that  Zelotes  is  nothing 
but  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Canaanite,  which 
was  the  name  given  to  the  strictest  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  it  is  easy  to  identify  thera  as  the 
sama  He  wa8>  some  relation  to  our  Lord — 
most  likely  His  half-brother.  St.  Jude  has 
also  two  surnames,  Thaddeus  and  Lebbeus. 
Thaddeus  is  genendhr  supposed  to  be  a  name 
of  endearment  for  Judas,  and  Lebbeus  is  a 
Hebrew  word  meaning  heart ;  but  the  deriva- 
tion of  both  the  words,  and  the  reason  they 
were  applied  to  St.  Jude,  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  collect  for  the  day  does  not  speak  of 
them  and  their  work  in  particular,  but  of 
<*  the  blessed  saints  *'  in  generaL 

SimonianSy  St.    [Socialism.] 

Simony  originally  meant  the  sin  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  ^iritual  gifts,  which  was  so 
called  from  Simon  Mag^s,  who  attempted  to 
buy  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  early 
Church  uie  practice  of  buying  ordination  was 
severely  censured ;  both  ordained  and  ordainer 
were  subject  to  total  excision  from  the  Church. 
Under  this  head  were  also  considered  the  sins 
of  exacting  a  reward  for  administering  bapt- 
ism or  the  Hol^  Communion,  Confirmation, 
or  any  other  similar  rite.  Afterwards  two 
other  kinds  of  simony  were  recognised,  viz. 
[1]  purchasing  spiritual  preferments,  and 
[Z]  usurpation  of  holy  offices.  In  the  first 
three  centuries  there  was  no  law  against  the 
former,  as  the  stipends  for  offices  were  small, 
and  to  hold  them  was  attended  by  great 
danger   of  persecution;    but   afterwards   a 


bishopric  was  much  sought  after,  and  MOd 
tried  to  gain  one  by  bribing  tiie  stewards,  etc 
This  was  condemned  by  the  Coimdl  of 
Chalcedon;  and  by  the  laws  of  Justmini 
every  elector  had  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
chose  the  elected,  not  from  any  gift  or  pro- 
mise, but  because  he  believed  he  was  fit  for 
the  position.  Under  usurpation  of  holy 
offices  is  included  the  investing  of  any  man 
in  an  office  or  preferment  to  which  he  had  su 
legal  title,  or  the  intruding  into  any  plaoe 
which  was  already  filled.  Thus  several  here- 
tical bishops  who  took  possession  of  sees  al- 
ready occupied  by  orthodox  men  woe  accused 
of  simony.  Also  it  was  forbidden  for  bishops 
to  move  arbitrarily  from  one  see  to  another 
without  the  consent  of  the  Ftovindal  ComiciL 

Sin. — ^The  commonest  word  for  sin  in  the 
Greek  Testament  is  hamartia^  and  it  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  commonest  word  in  the 
Old  Testament.  [See  Geeenins's  Heb.  Lex., 
B.V.  ehata.']  That  meaning  is  strictly  **& 
missing  of  the  mark,"  and  so  *'a  fuinze,*' 
<<  a  sin."  The  other  New  Testament  word. 
paraptoma,  '*  transgression,"  is  derived  from  s 
word  signifying,  <<to  &U  down  beside.** 
Scripture  gives  no  definition  of  sin,  bat 
the  whole  tenor  of  it  indicates  that  this  con- 
sists in  failure  to  regard  and  do  the  will  of 
God.  It  is  selfishness,  which  is  the  setdzi^ 
up  of  the  individual  will  against  that  of  the 
Divine  Creator  and  King.  That  hesrenlv 
will  is  righteous  dealing,  and  love,  and 
forbearance,  and  hope.  "  This  is  the  will 
of  Gkxl,  even  your  sanctification,'*  writes  the 
inspired  Apostle  [1  Theas.  iv.  3].  Evor 
act  of  self-sacrifice  and  kindlineas,  being  in 
unison  with  that  will,  is  blessed — ^it  is  part  of 
a  higher  life,  of  a  more  perfect  existeiloe: 
it  is  a  striving  after  the  true  aim  of  life,  sfter 
the  ideal  of  perfect  existence— after  Goi 
And  it  follows  that  the  contrary  to  this,  that 
which  thwarts  the  will  of  Go^  is  evil,  and 
accursed.  For  it  is  not  only  harmfol  in 
itself,  but  it  is  sinful,  guilty,  because  it  besn 
moral  responsibility.  Man,  we  are  told, 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  He  is  not 
senseless  and  stupid.  He  is  conadoos  of  a 
free-will ;  knowing  good  and  evil,  he  has  the 
choice  between  them.  Herein  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  brutes,  that  he  is  mi 
limited  in  existence  by  a  monotonous  kv. 
like  the  growth  of  a  plant ;  he  can  choose  for 
himself.  And  sin  is  tiie  rebellious  choice,  the 
choice  of  that  which  the  Creator  forbids,  th« 
choice  of  an  atmosphere  tainted  and  impure 
when  the  free  air  of  heaven  is  offered,  the 
choice  of  sloth  and  impotence  in  plv« 
of  life  and  strength  and  energy.  "R^ 
origin  of  sin  is  confessedly  a  mysterr. 
but  so  is  the  origin  of  everything  which 
exists.  "  There  is  nothing,"  writes  CSeridge, 
"  of  which  the  ultimate  ground  is  not 
mystery."  Mystery  as  it  is,  it  is  no  ka 
confessedly  a  fact     That  all  opposition  to 
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God's  win  ia  evil  must  be  clear  at  onoe, 
bat  tlie  heinouBness  of  the  guilt  will 
vajy  according  to  ciroumBtanoes.  The  con- 
science of  mankind,  and  the  voice  of  Scripture 
both  bear  witness  to  this.  Thus  man  is, 
according  to  Scripture,  infected  with  Obio- 
XX AL  Sin  [q.v.].  The  Scripture  also  declares 
that  all  men  conmiit  actual  sin,  and  the 
conscience  bears  witness  to  the  fact.  [For  the 
distinction  made  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  between  Mortal  and  Venial  Sin 
see  Mortal  Sin.] 

Sixigixig. — An  ordinance  of  Divine  Wor- 
ship, used  to  show  forth  the  praise  of  God. 
In  all  times  this  has  been  a  branch  of  worship, 
amonjg  heathens  as  well  as  Christians.  It  was 
practised  by  God's  people  before  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  is  enjoined  both  by  ceremonifj 
law  and  by  the  Apostles  under  tiie  Christian 
dispensation.  The  public  worship  of  the 
primitive  Christians  consisted  mainly  in 
Psalm  ^singing,  which .  developed  to  a  gresit 
extent  when  the  persecutions  ceased.  The 
people  met  before  dawn  for  the  purpose  of 
singing  hymns;  and  St.  BasU  says  that  it 
was  also  customary  to  sing  hymns  in  private 
houses.  St.  Augustine  considered  that  the 
music  used  in  his  time  for  Church  services  was 
too  secular,  and  recommended  the  practice 
of  having  the  Psalms  recited  with  very  slight 
intonations,  consisting  only  of  a  few  notes. 

In  the  Anglican  rubric  reference  is  made 
to  *'  Quires  and  places  where  they  sin^'"  and 
the  rubric  before  the  Canticles,  Psalms, 
Creeds  and  Litany,  directs  them  to  be  **  sung 
or  said."  At  the  present  time  in  most 
churches  whete  there  is  a  regular  choir,  the 
Canticles  and  Psalms  are  sung,  and  in  many 
the  Cathedral  plan  is  followed  of  <*  Chor^ 
Service."  This  proceeds  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  two  words,  that  "  sung "  means 
with  musical  inflections  and  '*  said  "  either  in 
the  manner  of  reading  or  in  monotone. 

Sion.  College  was  founded  with  some 
money  left  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Thomas 
White,  in  1630.  There  had  previously  been, 
in  the  street  known  as  **  London  Wall,"  a 
religious  house  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  priory  for  the  reception  of  the 
blind.  The  ground  was,  therefore,  sacred  to 
charity,  and  White,  who  was  rector  of  St. 
Dnnstan's-in-the- West,  sought  to  restore  it  to 
a'  religious  use.  His  plan  was  to  make  a 
college  of  which  all  vicars  and  incumbents  in 
the  City  should  be  Fellows.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent library  attached,  containing  more  than 
50,000  volumes,  founded  by  one  of  Dr.  White's 
executors,  Dr.  John  Simpson,  Rector  of  St. 
Olave's,  Hart  Street,  and  containing  among 
other  scarce  works  the  Jesuit  library  seized  in 
1 679.  All  the  clergy  of  London  are  privileged 
to  use  this  library,  and  they  may  borrow  books 
on  the  payment  of  an  annual  subscription 
which  for  incumbents  is  one  guinea,  for  curates 
half.    Under  the  copyright  of  Queen  Anne  a 


copy  of  all  books  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 
was  sent  to  the  library ;  but  this  was  put  a 
stop  to  in  1836  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
sum  of  £363  Ids.  2d.  being  ordered  to  be  paid 
snnually  as  compensation,  the  money  being 
applied  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
^e  Bishop  of  London  has  been  the  Visitor  of 
the  College  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  the 
government  of  the  whole  body  is  carried  on 
by  the  president,  two  deans,  and  four  assist- 
ants, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Fellows 
to  hold  office  for  a  year.  In  Defoe's  time 
the  College  included  almshouse»  for  ten  men 
and  ten  women.  In  1 884  the  house  in  London 
Wall  wss  sold,  and  the  ground  built  over, 
and  in  1886  a  handsome  building  was  erected 
on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Sioily  NoTHB  Damb  db. — This  is  an  Order 
which  specially  devotes  itself  to  the  bringing 
up  of  Jewish  children  in  the  faith  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  founder  was 
M.  Alphonse  Ratisbonne,  a  Jew,  who  declares 
that  he  had  always  felt  a  strong  antipathy  to 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  until  one  day  in 
1842,  while  standing  in  a  church  at  Home,  he 
saw  a  vision  of  the  Virgin.  He  was  so  much 
impressed,  that  he  was  induced  to  study  the 
question  closely,  and  very  soon  after  was 
baptised.  His  brother  had  previously  been 
converted,  and  the  two  together  determined 
to  found  an  Order  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  This  the^  did  in  Paris,  and  branches 
were  soon  estabhshed  not  only  in  France,  but 
in  England  and  the  East,  one  standing  in  the 
Via  Dolorosa  at  Jerusalem. 

Si  anifl. — A  name  given  to  the  notice  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  a  parish  church  when 
any  parishioner  intends  entering  holy  orders. 
The  form  of  the  notice,  after  the  name  and 
degree  of  the  candidate  have  been  given,  is  as 
follows: — "If  any  person  («  quis)  knows 
any  just  cause  or  impediment,  for  which  the 
said  M.  N.  should  not  be  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  he  is  now  to  declare  the  same,  or  to 
signify  the  same  by  letter  forthwith  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of " 

Sinuond,  Jacqubb,  was  bom  at  Riom 
in  Auvergne,  in  1669;  died  at  Paris,  1661. 
He  studied  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Billom, 
and  in  1667  joined  the  Order.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  at  Paris  in  1590,  then  went 
to  Rome  to  become  Secretary  to  Aquaviva, 
General  of  the  Jesuits.  He  remained  there, 
studying  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican 
library,  until  1608,  when  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  became  Rector  of  the  College  there  in  1 6 1 7, 
and  Confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  in  1637. 

Sirmond  visited  the  libraries  and  archives 
of  the  convents,  and  saved  many  valuable 
manuscripts,  which  he  published.  He  edited 
the  Opuscules  of  Geffrey,  Abbot  of  Venddme, 
and  the  works  of  Enodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia ; 
of  Apollonius  Sidonius;  of  Eugenius,  Bishop 
of  Toledo;  the  chronicles  of  Solatius  and 
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Marcellinus ;  the  collections  of  AoastGunas  the 
Librarian;  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the 
Bald  and  his  successors ;  the  works  of  Theod- 
ulph,  Bishop  of  Orleans;  also  Flodoard's 
Histoire  de  JRheims,  the  Letters  of  Peter  de 
CetleSf  and  the  works  of  Paschasius  Badbertus, 
of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  of 
Theodoret.  He  published  also  an  account  ol 
the  Councils  of  France. 

Sisterhoocli.— These  Orders,  which  of 
late  years  have  been  revived  in  the  English 
Church,  are  of  venr  early  origin.  Sisters 
must  not  be  confused  with  Dbaconessbs  [q.v.], 
the  difference  being  that  sisters  were  always 
members  of  a  body,  each  being  responsible  to 
their  superior;  whereas  deaconesses  were 
generally  free,  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  entirely  in 
their  own  way,  not  under  vows.  St.  Je- 
rome, in  his  writings,  speaks  of  a  girl  and 
her  mother  who  lived  in  a  convent  with  a 
few  other  women,  spending  their  time  in 
good  works ;  and  we  find  references  to  them 
in  both  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine. 
All  through  the  history  of  these  Orders  we 
find  again  and  again  their  apparent  dislike  to 
solitude.  The  first  female  hermit,  Syncletica, 
was  followed  into  the  desert  by  several  of  her 
former  companions,  and  together  they  made  a 
small  colony.  At  first  the  history  of  the 
female  Orders  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
male,  and  it  seemed  as  though  one  would  be 
but  an  imitation  of  the  other.  But  in  the 
eleventh  century  female  monachism  made  a 
great  advance.  This  was  caused  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  Crusades,  which  united  all 
Christian  nations  in  one  cause  against  the 
Mahommedan.  Several  of  the  highborn 
ladies,  who  had  lost  their  fathers,  brothers, 
or  husbands  in  the  wars,  wished  to  retire 
from  the  world  till  quieter  times.  They  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  take  the  vows  necessary 
for  the  cloister  life,  and  so  we  find  them 
establishing  themselves  together  in  com- 
munities, not  bound  by  any  vows,  nor 
promising  to  renounce  intercourse  with  the 
world,  but  simply  living  together  a  life  of 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  helping  their 
poorer  neighbours  in  such  ways  as  they  could. 
These  were  called  Beguines  [from  the  Teu- 
tonic word  beff,  **to  pray"].  These  com- 
munities  were  quickly  established  in  different 
countries,  notably  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Italy;  two  still  survive  in  the  towns  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges.  In  course  of  time  the 
Beguinages  extended  their  sphere  of  work, 
and  founded  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  and 
schools.  For  the  last  four  centuries  the 
education '  of  girls  of  all  classes  has  been 
largely  connected  with  sisterhoods.  In  the 
eleventh  century  these  sisters  were  by  far 
the  best  educated  of  any  of  their  sex,  many 
of  them  being  able  to  read  Virgil  and  Terence 
in  the  original  Large  bodies  of  sisters  were 
organised  in  connection  with  tiie  Franciscan 


and  Dominican  Orders,  who  were  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '*  Grey  Sisters ;  **  an  attempt 
was    also   made   to  establish    an   Order  of 
Jesuitesses,  but  without  suooefls.     All  this 
time  female  education  had  been  tiieir  fii< 
care,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  movement  was  made  in  France  to 
provide  for  the  relief  of  the  saffering  poor, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  Sifters  of  Charity 
were  organised.    They  had  no  property,  bat 
were  maintained  and  provided  for  by  tiie 
community.    They  passed  through  a  period 
of  probation,  and  were  then  called  upon  to 
take  certain  vows,  which  had  to  be  renewed 
every  year,  they  being  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
institution  when  they  liked.  'Ae  movemoit 
found  great  favour  ooth  in  France  and  the 
Netherknds,  and  several  public  institotioijs 
in  Paris  were  given  into  their  charge.    A 
similar  society,  <^edthe  Congregation  of  St. 
Joseph,  was  founded  some  ^ears  later.    Sinoe 
that  time  sisterhoods  have  increased  wandi:r- 
fully,  nearly  all  having  for  their  object  the 
reformation  of  fallen  women,  of  which  the 
Daughters  of   the  Good  Shepherd  may  be 
given  as  an  example.     From  the  time  of  tb»^ 
Reformation,  for  many  years,  no  thought  ap- 
pears to  have  boon  taken  of  sisterhoods  in 
the  Church  of  England,   and  when,  in  the 
CHiurch  Revival  of  the  present  century,  the 
establishment  of  sisterhoods  was  first  taken 
in  hand,  the  movement  was  regarded  with 
much  suspicion  and  dislike.    The  first  sister- 
hood in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  founded  by  Miss  Sellon  in  IS4S,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Flymooth.    A 
great  opposition  was  raised,  but  Bishop  Fhil- 
potts  of  Exeter  bravely  stood  bv  her,  sod 
her  success  among  the  rough  sailorB  was  tn 
wonderful  and  unmistakaue,  that  she  may 
be  said  to  have  secured  the  snooess  of  the 
movement,  and  to  have  disarmed  oppositioo. 
In   the    following  year   the    Sstohood  of 
St.  John,  at  dewer  [Monskll,  HakrxxtI,  '•m 
established,   the  members  of  which  defote 
themselves  entirely  to    fallen  women,  szul 
sinoe   then   severs!  others    have   arisen  ia 
diftesent  parts  of  England,  such  as  the  Good 
Sflunaritaiu,  of  which  Sister  Don  was,  for 
a  time,  a  member.    The  sisters  generally  wear 
a  distinguishing  dress,  but  this  is  not  ■ 
universal  role ;  and  they  are  not  obliged  to 
take  vows,  though  it  is  understood  that  they 
mean  to  devote  themselves  heart  and  tool  to 
the  work.    [Nuns.] 

Six  ArtiolM,  Thb,  passed  June  2$th. 
1539,  by  the  English  Parliament;  a  moro 
ment  on  the  port  of  Henry  VUL  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  restore  Romanism  xd  place 
of  the  dootrines  of  the  Reformation.  Ihe 
Six  Articles  were  popularly  known  as  the 
"Bloody  Statute,"  or  "The  Whip  withSx 
Strings."  They  required  the  people's  ac- 
quiescence in  [1]  the  doctrine  of  Txansubrtuv 
tiation;  [2]  the  use  of  private  masses;  [3] 
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auricolar  oonfearion ;  [4]  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  [5]  vows  of  chaiitity ;  and  [6]  oom- 
maiikm  in  one  kind  only. 

Six  Points.    [Ritualism.] 

SixtnSy  St. — St.  Sixtus  was  a  pupil  of 
Pope  Stephen,  who  was  the  first  to  suffer 
under  the  persecution  of  the  Emperor  Vale- 
rian, in  the  year  267.  Three  weeks  after 
Stephen's  death  Sixtus  was  chosen  Pope  in 
hifl  place,  and  held  that  dignity  for  about  a 
year.  His  parents  were  Grecian,  but  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  Rome,  and  was  greatly 
attached  to  the  Church  in  that  city,  where 
he  had  served  the  office  of  deacon.  He 
carried  on  with  great  ability  the  controyersy 
on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  BaptLsm 
rSee  Stephen,  Pope  and  Maktyb],  which 
Bad  begun  under  the  rule  of  his  master.  In 
the  year  258  Valerian  was  engaged  in  wars 
with  Persia,  and  left  the  government  of 
Rome  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Marcian,  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  Church.  He  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  an  order  for  the  exe- 
<;ution  of  the  whole  clergy  of  Rome,  and,  as 
was  natural,  the  Pope  was  the  first  to  suffer. 
He  was  accompanied  to  the  place  of  execution 
by  Lawrence,  his  favourite  pupil,  whom  he 
had  recently  ordained  deacon.  [Lawilbncb, 
St.].  St.  Ambrose  relates  the  following 
conversation  as  having  taken  place  just  be* 
fore  the  execution.  **  Father,"  said  Lawrence, 
«  whither  are  you  going  without  your  son  P 
You  did  not  use  to  sacrifice  wiwout  your 
deacon,  why  then  am  I  now  neglected  P  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  this  hard  treatment  P 
Oh,  take  me  with  you,  and  see  whether  you 
have  committed  the  Blood  of  Our  Lord  to  a 
person  unworthy  of  that  honour.  Allow  me 
a  share  in  your  death,  whom  you  have  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  the  holy  ministry."  And 
St.  Sixtus  assured  him  that  he  did  not  leave 
him,  for  he  would  follow  in  three  days.  He 
was  mar^red  Aug.  6th,  258.  St.  Cyprian 
alao  mentions  this  execution  in  a  letter  written 
to  a  bishop  about  that  time,  and  adds  that 
a  man  named  Quartus,  who  was  evidently 
famous  among  the  Chiistians  of  that  period, 
I  beheaded  with  him. 


Bbctns,  Popes.    [Popes.] 

Skeleton  Army.—Aname  given  to  the 
rough  element  of  the  population  who  made 
it  their  business  to  attack  the  Salvation  Army 
by  throwing  missiles  and  otherwise  interfer- 
ing with  them.  They  were  more  active  in 
the  earlier  career  of  the  latter,  and  more  than 
once  came  into  desperate  collision  with  them, 
notably  at  Worthing,  where  damage  was  done 
both  to  persons  and  property. 

Slavery. — ^It  has  been  a  matter  of  cavil 
by  unbelievers  that  Christ  gave  no  commands 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  that  neither  He  nor 
Hie  immediate  successors,  l^e  Apostles,  should 
have  prohibited  it,  and  that  St.  Paul,  by  sending 
back  Onesimus  to  Philemon,  and  by  exhort- 


ing skives  to  obedience,  appears  to  countenance 
it.  But  at  the  time  in  which  the  Apostles 
lived,  slavery  was  an  organised  systexn,  and 
never  worse  in  its  conmtions  thui  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  clear  that  its  abolition 
could  only  be  a  matter  of  progressive  growth 
or  change,  to  be  wrought  bv  the  mutual  love 
which  would  spring  up  m  the  followers 
of  Christ.  His  Kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  and  He  did  not  use  the  world's  wea- 
pons, but  aimed  to  establish  His  King- 
dom in  each  individual  heart.  Within  the 
Church  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
bond  and  free ;  all  alike  partook  of  its  services, 
and  it  waa  felt  that  Christ*s  doctrines  would 
ultimately  produce  freedom  and  equality  out- 
side the  Church.  St.  Paul,  while  he  preached 
equality  in  the  sight  of  Gtod,  yet  commanded 
the  slaves  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters ;  he 
taught  that  the  only  true  slavery  was  the 
slavery  of  sin.  The  CSiurch  in  very  early 
times  included  in  her  liturgy  a  prayer  for 
them  **that  sufEer  in  bitter  bondage.'*  As 
the  Gk)spel  spread,  we  hear  of  many  masters, 
who  on  their  conversion  brought  their  slaves 
to  be  baptised,  by  which  act  they  became  free 
men.  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  in  his  Gesta  Chrisii 
(page  227),  tells  us  of  the  many  acts  which 
were  passed  in  early  Christian  times  favour- 
able to  shivee,  and  mentions  the  fact  that 
thirly-seven  Church  Councils  passed  laws  con- 
cenung  them.  In  the  fourth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  the  Christian  Church 
was  joined  to  the  State,  and  laws  were  passed 
to  facilitate  the  manumission  of  slaves.  Under 
Justinian  the  great  moral  power  of  Christ- 
ianity is  most  felt  in  the  Roman  laws  on 
slavery.  Lot  the  ninth  century  we  meet  with 
the  fii^st  formal  mention  of  a  conmiand  from 
the  Church  against  slaverr  in  the  words  of 
St.  Theodore  of  Stude.  AH  who  study  the 
various  laws  about  slavery  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  tenth  century  must  see 
that  they  sprang  from  Christian  principle. 
The  work  was  indeed  a  very  gradual  one,  and 
slavery  existed  in  the  East  up  to  the  four- 
teenth, and  in  Greece  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  slavery  was  changed  into 
the  milder  form  of  serfage.  After  slavery 
disappeared  in  Europe,  it  was  largely  intro- 
duced into  America  by  the  importation  of  the 
heathen  neg^es  from  Africa,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  steady  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  it,  which  resultea  in  its 
complete  abolition  in  America  and  our  colo- 
nies.   [ClAHKSON  ;  WiLBBKPOBCB,  WiLLIAM .] 

Bxnith,  Gborob  [h,  1828,  d,  1876].— An 
eminent  Biblical  explorer.  He  first  earned  his 
livelihood  by  steel  engraving,  but  having 
taught  himself  the  Eastern  languages,  and 
stuflued  the  Ninevite  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  became  known  as  a  great  Assjrr- 
ian  scholar,  and  was  in  1873-4-6  sent  out  to 
Nineveh,   where  he  gained  much   valuable 
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knowledge  as  to  cimeiform  inficriptions,  and 
made  many  most  important  discoveries  of 
ancient  documents,  induding  the  well-known 
Creation  and  Deluge  narratives.  He  has 
written  Attyrian  Discoveries^  History  of 
Assyria  from  the  MonumentSj  Chaldean  Ac" 
count  of  Genesis^  and  History  of  Sennacherib. 

Smith,  John  Pyb,  D.D.,  LL.D.  [b.  at 
Sheffield,  1774  ;  d.  at  Guildford,  1861],  Con- 
gregational  minister,  studied  theology  at 
Rotherham  College,  and  became  theological 
professor  at  Homerton  Ck>llege,  which  post  he 
held  from  1806  to  1850.  He  was  the  first 
Dissenter  to  study  and  propound  Grerman 
theology,  and  was  looked  upon  by  his  brethren 
as  unorthodox,  because  he  followed  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science,  and  showed  how 
they  might  be  reconciled  to  Divine  revelation. 
He  wrote  the  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mes- 
siahf  Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacri/iee  and 
Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  (a  defence  of  Evan- 
gelicalism) ;  Scripture  and  Geology,  and  the 
First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology. 

Smithy  Sydney,  the  famous  English  wit, 
was  bom  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  in  1771 ; 
died  in  London,  1845.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  on  the  Wykeham  foundation,  and 
rose  to  be  captain  of  the  school;  then  at 
New  College,  Oxford ;  was  ordained  in  1794, 
and  two  years  after  became  Curate  of  Nether 
Avon,  near  Amesbury,  where  he  remained 
till  1798,  and  then  accepted  the  office  of 
tutor  to  the  son  of  his  squire,  Mr.  Hicks- 
Beach.  In  1800  he  became  Incumbent  of 
the  Charlotte  Episcopal  church  in  Edinburgh. 
Here,  together  with  Francis,  afterwards  Lord 
Jeffrey,  and  others,  he  started  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  the  first  number  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  October,  1802.  In  1804  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  became  popular  as  a 
preacher,  and  also  as  a  wit.  In  1806  he  was 
made  Rector  of  Foston-le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  eighteen  years  later  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire presented  him  to  the  living  of  Londes- 
borough.  In  1828  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  him 
a  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  and  enabled  him  to 
exchange  Foston  for  Combe  Florey,  in 
Somersetshire.  In  1831  he  became  a  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's. 

His  chief  works  were :  Peter  Plyntley*s  Let- 
ters, written  in  1807,  to  promote  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  Speeches  on  the  Catholic  Claims 
and  Reform  Bill ;  The  Ballot;  several  sermons 
and  letters ;  and  numerous  oontributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Socialism. — English  Socialism  is  defined 
by  its  founder,  Robert  Owen  [1771-1858],  as 
the  Science  of  Happiness,  Its  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  man  in  society  first  of 
all,  his  well-being  as  an  individuafneoeBaarily 
following.  Socialism  is  undeveloped  Posit- 
ivism or  Comtism  [Poshtyism],  and  in  this 
it  is  now  for  the  most  part  merged. 

On  its  religious  side.  Socialism  is  a  form  of 
Pantheism,  and  Gkxl  or  Nature  is  zesolved 


into  a  **  mysterious  power  which  permaUet 
every  particle  of  the  elements  which  compiM 
the  universe,  and  these  elements  ponesi 
qualities  whidi  are  unchangeable,  and  opexau- 
according  to  fixed  laws,  which  are  calkd  tht 
laws  of  Nature." 

By  this  power  man  has  been  made  what  h* 
is,  and  he  must  be,  in  the  fntuie,  what  that 
power  shall  make  him  to  become.  Mas  ii. 
therefore,  entirely  dependent  on  this  power 
for  all  his  faculties,  and  all  that  he  pomeeati. 
Man  is  thus  non^responsible,  except  in  ao  far 
as  he  is  necessarily  amenable  to  the  natnnl 
consequences  of  his  actions.  To  reward  and 
punish  him  by  artificial  means  is  inatKmaL 
Such  being  man,  to  ensure  the  happine«  of 
the  human  race  permanently,  aU  that  i» 
required  is  that  society  shall  create  new 
conditions  for  the  purpose  of  forming  fron 
birth  a  good,  useful,  and  superior  eharaeler 
for  all,  according  to  their  natural  qualities  or 
organisations.  To  bring  about  these  desir- 
able ends,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  abandoo 
the  irrational  conditions  of  society,  **  all  past 
religious  governments,  men-made  lawi,  azii- 
ficiid  marriages,  modes  of  producing  az^  dia- 
tributing  wealth,  of  buying  cheap  and  sdling 
dear,  and  all  other  past  and  existing  institu- 
tions," and  to  enter  upon  a  new  Ufe,  vn- 
rounded  by  new  conditions,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  universal  charity  and  love  will  gorera 
the  population  of  the  earth,  as  one  enlightened 
and  affectionate  family,  upon  a  system  of 
perfect  equality,  acooxiding  to  age,  of  educa- 
tion and  condition  [condensed  from  **  So- 
cialism," by  Bobert  Owen,  in  Religiom  ef  the 
WorldX  I>istinctions  of  rank  and  posaeasian 
of  wealth  by  an  individual  would  thus  come 
to  an  end  in  the  Socialist  system.  Owen  tried 
to  propagate  Socialism,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
"  The  Rational  System  of  Society,"  by  estab- 
lishing  co-operative  workshops  for  the  Taiioai 
industries  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
labour  being  regarded  as  a  high  duty  for  all 
His  followers  were,  as  wo  have  seen,  pncticallT 
Atheists,  and  they  permitted  as  much  freedom 
in  the  relations  of  the  sexes  as  the  laws  ol 
the  country  would  not  actually  punisL 

Cotnmunism  is  Socialism  put  into  pnctice 
on  its  political  side.  The  necessity  for  sooe 
strong,  central,  despotic  power,  capaUe  of 
keeping  order,  is  recognised,  primogenitore  m 
necessarily  abolished,  and  ail  property  and 
the  earnings  of  industry  are  thrown  into  a 
common  fund,  from  which  distribution  is  made 
to  each  person  according  to  merit.  We  hare 
an  example  of  Socialism  carried  on  into  Com- 
munism in  the  Commune  of  Plaris  after  the 
Franco-German  War  in  1871.  Frendi  So- 
cialism or  Communism  was  founded  by  Coimt 
St  Sunon  [1760-182.5],  a  oontcmpniry  d 
Bobert  Owen,  from  whom  the  latter  pcohablr 
borrowed  his  ideas  to  a  large  extent.  St.  Siaon 
regarded  labour  as  the  one  sacred  duty  of  tile* 
the  best  labourerasthe  most  religions  iiian.aBd 
the  highest  in  rank  in  the  aocialacale.  fiealsft 
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devised  a  sysiefm  of  worship,  if  so  it  can  be 
called,  in  which  social  happiness  and  loy  were 
to  be  put  before  the  mind  by  means  ol  poetry, 
mnsic,  painting,  etc.  Like  Owen,  he  resolved 
God  into  Nature,  and  defined  Him  as  *'all 
that  is." 

Putting  its  practical  Atheism  aside,  there  is 
a  vein  of  truth  in  Socialism.  It  is  the  clear 
duty  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  promote 
in  every  possible  manner  the  welfare  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  their  fellow  men  whose  lot 
is  daily  labour.  Property  not  only  confers 
rights  upon  those  who  possess  it,  but  it  also 
implies  duties  to  be  fulfilled  by  them.  Each 
man,  rich  or  poor,  is,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  in  some  way  his  brother's  keeper.  But 
those  truths  are  after  all  but  the  constant 
teaching  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is  the 
most  perfect  form  of  Socialism;  the  latter 
says  that  "  if  man  is  ever  to  be  niade  rational 
and  happy,  he  must  enter  upon  a  new  life,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  universal  charity  and  love 
will  govern,''  whilst  the  former  teaches  that 
<^  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  and  what 
is  more,  gives  men  the  power  to  practise  it. 

Societies. — The  variousreligious  societies 
may  be  thus  classified: — [1]  JBibU  Societies; 
[2]  Foreiffu Missionary  Societies;  [3]  Some  Mis- 
sions; [4]  Societies  for  the  spread  of  Christian 
Knowledge;  [5]  Charitable  Societies;  [61 
Societies  for  rtomoting  Special  Ofy'ects;  [7 J 
Church  Societies;  [8]  £oman  Catholic  Societies, 

BIBLB  80CIBTIB8. 

The  principal  of  these  is  the  British  and 
Foreign ;  an  account  of  all  of  them  will  be 
found  under  the  above  head. 

rOBBION   MISSIONARY   SOdBTIBS. 

Anglo-Continental  Society, — Instituted  in 
1853.  Its  object  is  to  deal  with  Christians  out- 
side of  England  by  making  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England  better  known  in  European 
countries.  This  it  does  by  means  of  circu- 
lating  religious  publications  in  various  foreign 
languages. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society, — Founded  1792. 
Income,  £67,828.  Office :  19,  Castle  Street, 
Holbom. 

China  Inland  Missions, — Office :  6,  Rysland 
Boad,  Mildmay  Park. 

Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for 
India, — Founded  1858.  XTnsectarian.  Income, 
£10,917.    Office :  Borough  Boad,  London. 

Church  Missionary  Sonety, — Founded  1799. 
Offices  at  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street. 
Income,  £231,541.  [An  account  of  the  form- 
ation and  work  of  this  Society  is  given 
under  Missions.]  In  connection  with  it 
was  formed  in  1880  the  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Missionary  Society  by  a  branch  of  the 
Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruc- 
tion Society,  who  thought  the  work  might  be 
better  done  by  an  exclusively  Church  society. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  make  known 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  women  of  the 
Eel.— 31» 


East  in  accordance  with  the  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  teachings  of  the  Articles  and 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
have  thirty-eight  stations  in  the  dioceses  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Lahore,  Travancore,  and 
the  missionary  districts  of  Tinnevelly.  The 
work  is  carried  out  by  ladies,  Bible- women, 
and  greatly  helped  by  medical  missions.  Its 
income  exceeds  £20,000. 

Colonial  Missionary  Society, — ^Founded  1836, 
to  promote  Christianity  amongst  settlers  in 
British  colonies  and  dependencies.  Congre- 
gationalist.  Income  in  1885,  £3,054.  Office : 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

Evangelical  Continental  Society, — Founded  in 
1845.  Income,  £2,557.  Unsectarian.  Office : 
13,  Bloomfield  Street,  London  Wall.  Its 
object  is  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  others  in  Europe  by  the 
agency  of  native  pastors,  evangelists,  etc. 

Freedmen's  Missions  Aid  Society,  for  the 
Christian  education  of  the  African  race  every- 
where. XTnsectarian.  Office :  18,  Adam 
Street,  Strand. 

General  Baptist  Missionary  Society, — Founded 
in  1816.  Income,  £7,695.  Office:  60,  Wilson 
Street,  Derby. 

Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruction 
Society,  or  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission. — 
Founded  in  1852.  XTnsectarian.  Office:  2, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand.    Income,  £10,228. 

London  Miuionary  Society, — Founded  in 
1795.  XTnsectarian,  but  supported  chiefly  by 
the  Congregationallsts.  Income,  £101,104. 
Office:  14,  Bloomfield  Street,  London  Wall, 
E.C. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in 
Foreign  Farts, — This  is  the  oldest  missionary 
society,  founded  in  1701.  Offices  at  19,  Dela- 
ha^  Street,  Westminster.  The  objects  of 
this  Society  are : — [1]  to  receive,  manage,  and 
dispose  of  funds  contributed  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  our  fellow-countrymen  beyond 
the  seas ;  [2]  to  provide  a  sufficient  mainten- 
ance for  an  orthodox  clergy  to  live  among 
them;  [3]  to  make  other  provision  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  those  parts. 
Sufficient  accoimt  of  this  Society  has  already 
been  given.  [Biblb  Socibtibs;  Missions; 
Propagation  of  thb  Gospel,  Socibty  for.] 
In  connection  with  the  missions  of  this 
Society  is  the  Ladiei?  Association  for  the  Fro- 
motion  of  Female  Education  in  India  and  other 
heathen  Countries.  The  objects  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  to  provide  female  teachers  for  the 
instruction  of  native  women  and  children  in 
the  missions  of  the  Society,  to  provide  suitable 
dothing  for  the  female  mission  schools,  and  a. 
maintenance  for  boarders.  Funds  for  this 
are  raised  in  England  by  branch  associations 
throughout  the  country.  The  first  teacher 
was  sent  to  Madagascar  in  1867,  and  in  1868 
two  ladies  joined  the  Delhi  Zenana  Mission, 
and  one  went  to  Burmah.  In  1869  the  work 
was  extended  to  South  Africa.  Many  Zenana 
missions  have  since  been  formed  in  India,  and 
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at  present  there  are  about  2,000  pupiU  under 
inatruction  in  their  sehoolB,  besiaes  about 
1,250  in  other  schools  connected  with  the 
Ladies*  Association. 

The  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society 
was  established  in  1835,  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing clergymen,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters,  to 
the  colonies  of  G-reat  Britain,  and  to  minister 
to  British  residents  elsewhere.  It  was  united 
in  1851  to  the  Newfoundland  School  Society, 
which  had  been  formed  in  1823.  Its  labours 
are  carried  on  in  thirty  colonial  dioceses  of 
North  America,  India,  Australia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Its  income  is  £40,132. 
Office :  9,  Serjeant's  Inn,  E.G. 

The  South  American  Missionary  Society  be- 
gan as  the  *<Patagonian  Mission"  in  1844, 
and  was  designated  by  its  present  title  twenty 
years  later.  Its  objects  are  [1]  Missionary, 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  South  America; 
[2]  Ministerial,  among  the  English-speaking 
sailors  in  the  many  hi^bours,  and  [3]  Evange- 
listic, among  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  by 
making  known  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  distributing  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  native  languages.  Its 
offices  are  at  11,  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street 
Income,  £15,000. 

The  Universities  Missions, — A  Tory  success- 
ful mission  is  carried  on  in  Central  Africa  by 
the  Universities. 

Oxford  founded  a  Mission  to  Calcutta  in 
1880,  on  the  principle  of  a  community  bound 
by  no  vows,  but  living  together  as  a  brother- 
hood, to  work  among  the  educated  natives  of 
Calcutta. 

Cambridge  in  1876  commenced  a  mission  to 
Delhi,  with  the  direct  object  of  carrying  on 
Evangelistic  work. 

Haileybury  in  1873  started  a  fund  for  a 
mission  in  India,  and  supports  the  Haileybury 
Lecturer  at  St.  John's  College,  A^a. 

Turkish  Mission  Aid  Society. -^onad&d.  in 
1854,  for  evangelistic  work  in  the  East.  Un- 
sectarian.  Office :  7,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi, 
Strand. 

United  Methodists  Free  Churches  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society, — Founded  in  1857. 
Income,  £20,493.  Office:  443,  Glossop  Street, 
Sheffield. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, — Founded  in 
1816.  Income,  £146,308.  Office:  Wealeyan 
Centenary  Hall. 

HOME  MISSIONS. 

Army  Missionary  Association. — ^Founded  in 
1883  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  foreign  missions  generally  in 
the  army. 

Army  Scripture  Readers^  Society. — Founded 
1848.  Unsectarian.  Income, £12,000.  Office: 
4,  Trafalgar  Square. 

Association  for  the  Care  of  Friendless  Girls. 
— This  Association  aims  at  taking  care  of 
rough  girls  just  leaving  school,  visitation  of 


outcast  girls,  rescue  wori^  estaMidiirig  fac- 
tory girk'  clubs,  and  other  woirka  of  mercy. 
Secretary :  Miss  EUice  Hopkinas  Percy 
House,  Brighton. 

Baptist  Union  British  and  Irish  Hems 
Mission  Society.— Yo\ax<^ed.  in  1797.  Incaaie, 
£4,431.    Office :  19,  Castle  Street,  Hi^bom. 

Bishop  of  London^ s  I^md. — Founded  in  1856 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  nnreacW 
masses.  Income,  £19,000.  Office :  46a,  Pall 
Mall.  The  example  of  this  society  has  been 
followed  bv  the  Bishop  of  Bedford's  Ftmd  fur 
East  London,  started  in  1880;  Bish^  (f 
Rochester's  Ten  Churches  Fund  for  South  and 
South-East  London,  started  in  1881 ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans  Fund  for  the  erection  of 
seven  churches  in  £^t  London. 

British  and  Foreign  Sailors*  Society. —'Foanditd. 
in  1818.  Unsectarian.  Income,  £ll,Oi)a. 
Office :  SaUors'  Institute,  Siadwell  K 

British  Society  for  FropagaJtion  of  the  Goepd 
among  the  Jews. — Founded  in  1842.  Unsect- 
arian. Income,  £7,262.  Office:  96,  Gnat 
Kussell  Street,  W.C. 

Christian  Bvidence  Society,— YounM.  18::, 
to  meet  and  repel  the  increasingly  aggre«vc 
infidelity  of  the  times.  His  it  does  by  means 
of  lectures  in  churches  and  in  the  open  air; 
by  classes  and  examinations ;  by  the  pQl>tica- 
tion  of  books  and  tracts  dealing  with  th« 
current  objections  of  atheists,  pantheirti.  and 
sceptics.  Unsectarian.  Office :  13,  Bucking- 
ham Street,  Strand. 

Christian  Instruction  Society. — Founded  182-i, 
to  aid  in  e^'angeHsing  London  and  its  ridnit y. 
Unsectarian,  but  chiefly  CongregatiooaL 
Office :  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street 

Church  Army. — A  Home  Misnoo  Society 
which  works  under  the  direction  of  the  par^ 
chial  clergy  on  the  strict  lines  of  Chan-h 
teaching.  Income,  £8,000.  Office:  21,  Joha 
Street,  Adelphi. 

Church  Guilds  ITntofi.— An  assodatim  ol 
societies  of  the  Church  of  England  desiroad  d 
helping  each  other  in  the  furUieianos  of  good 
works.  Office:  St.  Martin's  Priory,  Canterboiy. 

Church  Mission  to  the  Fallen.— FoamAed  in 
1881.  This  society  carries  on  direct  busbhri- 
ary  work  amongst  the  fallen  and  unchaste 
by  the  employment  of  women  as  misBOoariet 
to  seek  out  fallen  women  in  tbmr  own  boaua. 
in  hospitals,  workhouses,  and  the  pubbc 
streets,  and  by  holding  mission  serrioes  ii 
churches  and  schools.  Office:  3,  llargmt 
Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Church  ofEnoland  Scripture  Beaders"  Assef%s» 
tion. — Founded  in  1844  to  assist  the  parochiil 
system  in  the  dioceses  of  London,  Rochest»T« 
St.  Albans,  Canterbury,  and  Winchester,  la- 
come,  £12,312.     Office :  56,  Havmarket 

Church  of  England  Working  Men's  Sstiitit. 
— ^For  setting  before  the  members  of  iti  ova 
class  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  CSmxdi  of 
England,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  docs 
trine,  discipline,  and  usages  of  the  Oinrch. 
The   society   cooBists   mtirdy  of   hsai^M* 
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woridng  •  men  (communicants)  as  members. 
Office  :  3,  Tavistock  Street,  W.C. 

Church  of  England  Young  Mma^t  Soeietjf. — 
Founded  in  1843  to  promote  the  spiritual, 
social,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  young  men. 
Office :  3,  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate  Circus. 

Chttreh  Parochial  Miuion  Society, — Founded 
after  the  London  Mission  of  1873,  to  provide 
clergymen  who  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  conduct  of  missions.  Office :  21,  John 
Street,  Adelphi. 

Church  Faaioral  Aid  Society. — Founded 
1836.  For  the  evangelisation  of  the  home 
population,  by  means  of  the  parochial  organ- 
Lsation  of  the  Church  of  England;  this  is 
done  by  money  grants  for  the  support  of 
additional  clergy  and  lay  agents  in  parishes 
where  local  means  for  the  purpose  are  inade- 
quate. Income,  £54,335.  Office:  Temple 
Chambers,  Falcon  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

Church  Penitentiary  Aaeodation. — ^Founded 
in  1851.  This  society  helps  in  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  Houses  of  Mercy  and 
Kefuges  throughout  the  kingdom ;  these  houses 
are  mostly  managed  by  self-devoted  women, 
who  give  their  services  to  the  work.  Income, 
£13,000.  Office:  14,  York BuUdings,  Adelphi. 

Congregational  Church  Aid  and  Home  Mia- 
eionary  Society. — Founded  in  1819.  Income, 
£36,707.  Office  :  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
Street. 

Country  Towne  jrt«#i0n.~E8tabU8hed  1837. 
To  promote  evangelical  religion  without  re- 
ference to  denominational  distinctions  among 
the  working  population  and  poor.  XTnsec- 
tarian.  Income  in  1885,  £2,882.  Office :  18, 
New  Bridge  Street,  London,  £.C. 

Diocetan  London  Home  Miuion. — ^Founded  in 
1857,  to  send  the  Gk)spel  to  the  multitudes 
of  London  whom  the  existing  parochial 
machinery  could  not  reach.  This  society's 
work  is  carried  on  in  parishes  where  sub- 
division is  desirable,  and  the  missionary 
clergy  are  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  take 
entire  charge  of  new  districts,  to  initiate  and 
develop  work  in  them,  to  preach  in  temporary 
huUdings,  dwelling-houses,  or  the  open  air, 
and  thus  to  meet  the  spiritual  destitution  until 
the  districts  become  organised  parishes  with 
permanent  churches.  Income,  £4,977.  Office : 
121,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Mnglieh  Congregational  Chapel  -  Building 
Society. — Founded  1853,  to  aid  in  building 
suitable  churches  and  residences.  Income  in 
1884,  £10,144.  Office  :  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street.  Congregational  Chapel- 
Building  Societies  are  in  operation  for  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Liverpool, 
Scotland,  etc. 

GirU*  Friendly  5iw«V<y.— Founded  in  1876. 
Its  objects  are  to  bind  together  in  one  society 
ladies  as  associates,  and  working  girls  and 
young  women  as  members,  for  mutual  help, 
sympathy,  and  prayer  ;  to  encourage  purity 
of  life,  dutifulness  to  parents,  faithfulness  to 
employers,  and  thrift ;  to  provide  the  privileges 


of  the  society  for  its  members,  wherever 
they  may  be,  by  giving  them  an  introduction 
from  one  branch  to  another.  Office:  3,  Victoria 
Mansions,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Guild  of  the  Holy  Standard.— \  society  formed 
in  1873.  It  aims  at  promoting  a  higher  tone 
of  life  as  regards  courage,  temperance,  purity, 
and  manliness,  and  at  exorcising  an  influence 
for  good  among  young  soldiers. 

Homee  for  Working  GirU  in  London. — 
Founded  in  1878  with  a  similar  object  to  the 
Girls*  Friendly  Society.  Office  :  38,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

Incorporated  '  Church  Building  Society.  — 
Founded  in  1818  to  promote  the  work  of 
church  extension  in  England  and  Wales  by 
making  grants  towards  the  building  or  enlarg- 
ing of  churches  and  chapels.  Income,  £6,770. 
Office :  2,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

Incorporated  Free  and  Open  Church  Aaeoeieh- 
/M>«i.^-Foimded  in  1866  with  a  view  to  promote 
a  greater  freedom  of  worship,  by  throwing  the 
parish  churches  of  the  land  open  without 
restriction  to  the  people.  Office :  24,  Bedford 
Street,  Strand. 

Irish  Evangelical  Society. — Congregation- 
alist.  Founded  in  1814.  Income,  £1,573. 
Office :  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

London  City  JfiMum.— Founded  1835.  Its 
simple  object  is  to  carry  the  Gk>spel  from  house 
to  house  m  the  densely- populated  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  without  regard  to  denominational 
peculiarities.  XJnsectarian.  It  employs  463 
missionaries.  Income,  £70,968.  Office:  3, 
Bridewell  Place,  London,  £.C. 

London  Congregational  Chapel  -  Building 
Society^  for  promoting  and  aiding  the  building 
of  additional  places  of  worship  in  the  metro- 
polis for  that  body.  Founded  1845.  Worked 
in  association  with  the  London  Congregational 
Church  Exteneion  Committee.  Office:  Memo- 
rial Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

London  Lay  Helpers*  Aeeociation  is  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Bishop. 

London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews. — Founded  in  1809.  Income, 
£35,590.    Office:  16,  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Missionary  Society. 
—Founded in  1826.  Income,  £9,700.  Office: 
Sheffield. 

Midnight  Meeting  Society.— Foxmded  1859 
for  rescue  work.  Income,  £1,200.  Office: 
8a,  Red  Lion  Square,  B.C. 

Mission  to  Hop-pickers. — This  society  was 
founded  in  Maidstone  in  1877,  to  provide 
spiritual  ministrations  for  immigrant  hop- 
pickers.  Secretary  :  Rev.  J.  Stratton,  Bitton 
Place,  Maidstone. 

Missions  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen^  of  whom 
there  are  120,000  engaged  in  the  North  Sea 
all  the  year  round.  Office :  181,  Queen 
Victoria  Street. 

Open-Air  Mission. — For  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  by  ministers  and  laymen  in  the 
open  air  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Great 
Britain.^     Unsoctarian.      Income    in    1885, 
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£1,571.  Enrolled  members,  905.  Office: 
14,  Dake  Street,  Adelphi,  Strand. 

Parochial  Mission  to  the  Jews. — ^Income 
£604.  Office  :  Arundel  House,  Thames  Em- 
bankment. 

Parochial  Mission  WomerCs  Association. — 
Founded  in  1860  to  benefit  a  class  below  that 
reached  by  ordinary  district  visiting.  Poor 
women  belonging  to  the  class  among  which 
they  are  to  work  are  employed  in  house-to- 
house  visiting,  with  the  consent  of  the  incum- 
bent in  whose  parish  they  are  placed ;  they 
collect  small  sums  from  the  poor  to  enable 
them  to  buy  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  their 
tone  and  habits.  Office:  11,  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  England. — ^Founded 
in  1847.  Income,  £213,202.  Office  :  7,  East 
India  Avenue,  Leadenhall  Street. 

Protestant  Beform  Society  and  Church  Mis- 
sions to  Moman  Catholics  in  Oreat  Britain. — 
Founded  in  1827.  Income,  £2,900.  Office: 
20,  Bemers  Street. 

Reformatory  and  JRefltye  Union, — ^Founded 
in  1856.  This  society  carries  on  three  dis- 
tinct works:  [1]  Improvement  and  extension 
of  preventive  efforts.  [2]  Aid  to  those  who 
feed,  clothe,  and  educate  the  destitute.  [31 
Missionary  efforts  directed  by  the  CounciL 
Office :  32,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 

Boyal  Naval  Sa^pture  Readers*  Society. — 
Founded  1860.  Income,  £1,689.  Office:  4, 
Tra&dgar  Square. 

Salvation  Army  [See  under  that  head]. — 
Founded  for  evangelising  the  lower  classes. 
Income,  £76,000.  Office  :  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C. 

Seaman^s  Christian  Friend  Society. — Founded 
in  1846.  Income,  £1,720.  Office:  37,  Com- 
mercial Road,  £. 

Society  for  Missions  to  Seamen, — Founded 
in  1856  for  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  our  fishermen,  boatmen,  etc.,  when  in  port. 
Income,  £26.369.  Office:  11,  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand. 

Society  for  the  Smphytnent  of  Additional 
C!»ra^M.— Founded  in  1837.  This  is  of  a  dis- 
tinctly missionary  character,  its  purpose  being 
to  give  greater  power  and  efficiency  to  the 
Anglican  Church  in  large  towns  and  growing 
centres  of  population,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  clergy,  whose  time  should  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  work  of  simply  spreading  the  Qospel 
of  Christ,  and  bringing  the  ministrations  of 
the  Church  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  uncared  for.  Income, 
£85,227.  Office:  Arundel  House,  Thames 
Embankment. 

Society  of  Irish  Church  Missions  to  the  Roman 
CaMo^MM.— Founded  in  1846.  Income,  £19,000. 
Office :  11,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 

St.  Andre%D*s  Waterside  Church  Mission 
Society. — Founded  in  1864  to  encourage  the 
worship  of  God  at  sea.  Income,  £3,893. 
Office:  65,  Fenchurch  Street 


Thames  Church  Mission  Soeieiy. — Foand^d 
in  1844.  Income,  £4,654.  Office :  31,  Ktv 
Bridge  Street,  E.C. 

Universities  and  ISMie  SchcoW  Miesiom*.^ 
These  are  missions  in  poor  districts  siippoit«d 
by  the  universities  and  sdioolo.  They  are  u 
follows : — Oxford  :  Christ  Church  and  Hactia- 
len  College  School  Cambridye  :  St.  JohnX 
Trinity,  Pembroke,  and  Clare  CoUe^i^ 
Schools:  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Marl- 
borough, Wellington  College,  CharterboiL-v. 
Uppingham,  King's  College,  Qiftaa  Colle^, 
Tonbridge,  Bossall,  Felst^  Oxford  House, 
Bradfield,  Aldenham,  Radley,  Cheltenham. 

Wesleyan  Home  Mission  and  Cantinyent  Fund. 
—Founded in  1740.  Income,  £37,788.  Office: 
Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall,  17,  BishopsgHte 
Street. 

Young  MetCs  Christian  Assoeiaiim — ^Fonndtfd 
in  1884.  Unsectarian.  Income,  £8,80i. 
Office :  Exeter  HaU,  Strand. 

Young  Men's  Friendly  Society.  —  Foanded 
in  1879.  Office :  Northumberlmd  Chamben, 
Northumberland  Avenue. 

Young  Women*  s  Help  Soeieiy. — Foanded  in 
1881.  Secretary  :  Miss  Dymock,  29,  Queen 
Square,  W.C. 

BOCIETIBS  FOB  THE  SP&BAD   OF  CHSISTIA9 
KNOWLBDOK. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society.— Fonatied 
in  1808.  Income,  £25,714.  Office:  Borragii 
aoad,  S.E. 

Christian  Colportage  Asooeiationfw  Eoglend. 
— Founded  1874,  for  disseminating  pure  and 
Christian  literature  by  oolporteuTS.  Unsec- 
tarian. Income  (including  sales),  £16,006. 
Office:  37,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

Church  of  England  Book  Sodety.'-I^h- 
lished  1881,  to  promote  the  drciilatioii  of 
Christian  literature.  It  assists  the  poonr 
derg^and  candidates  for  ordination  bymaking 
free  grants  of  theological  books.  OJke:  11, 
Adam  Street,  Strand. 

Church  of  England  Sunday  School  lastitiat. 
— Founded  in  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  Sunday  Schoob  ia 
the  Church  of  England,  on  a  similar  plan  to 
that  of  the  Sunday  School  Ukion  [q.v.]  The 
society  gives  free  grants  of  Sundav  sebocJ 
books  and  materials  both  at  home  and  ahnsd. 
where  neoessanr.  Income,  £14,853.  Ofiioe: 
13,  Serjeant's  Lon,  Fleet  Street. 

Home  and  Colonial  School  Soeieiy. -^FoojM 
in  1836.  Income,  £10,400.  Offioe:  34N 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

Monthly  Tract  Soeiety.—Fcfandoi  in  1837. 
Unsectarian.  Income,  £2,074.  Offioe:  S. 
New  Bridge  Street,  E.C. 

National  Society  for  the  EdmeaOen  sf  t^^ 
Poor.  —Founded  in  18 1 1 ,  The  main  object  of 
the  Society  [as  expressed  in  the  words  of  its 
charter]  is  to  secure  that  **  the  poorer  pen- 
bors  of  the  Church  shall  have  their  dulditn 
daily  instructed  in  suitable  learning,  wcvb^if 
industry,  and  the  prindplea  of  the  CSuiititt 
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religion  according  to  the  Established  Church.*' 
Its  operations  have  been  mainly  directed  to 
two  purposes :  [  Ist]  it  has  sought  to  increase 
the  means  of  education  by  multiplying  the 
num'ber  of  properly-constructed  sdiool  build- 
ings ;  [2ndJ  it  has  constantly  been  engaged 
in  promoting  the  most  approved  system  of 
instruction  by  the  establishment  of  institutions 
for  training  teachers,  both  male  and  female 
rSt.  Mark's  College,  Battersea  CoUege,  and 
Whitelandsji  by  the  occasional  inspection  and 
oi^atnisation  of  schools,  by  supplying  from  its 
central  depository  reading  sheets  and  lesson 
books,  maps,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  by  collecting 
and  diffusing  the  most  reliable  information 
with  regard  to  any  temporary  or  permanent 
assifitance  that  may  be  obtained  in  the  way 
of  grants  for  educational  objects.  Office: 
I>ei>ository,  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

Pure  Literature  Society. — Founded  in  1854 
on  non-sectarian  principles.  It  is  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  pure 
and  interesting  literature.  Office:  11,  Buck- 
ingham Street,  Strand. 

Ragged  Church  and  Chapel  Uhicn. — Founded 
in  1853.  Income,  £500.  Office :  4,  Trafalgar 
Square. 

Magged  School  Union.— FoMaded  in  1803. 
TJnsectarian.  Income,  £6,081.  Office:  13, 
Exeter  HaU,  Strand. 

Beliguma  Tract  Society.— Yoxmdj&d.  in  1799 
oir  the  basis  of  united  action  on  the  part  of 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  in  the  pro- 
duction and  circulation  of  Evangelical  litera^ 
tore.  The  Committee  has  always  been  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  each  body :  both 
are  represented  on  its  editorial  staff ;  one  of 
its  Honorary  Secretaries  is  always  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  the  other 
a  Nonconformist  minister.  It  helps  largely 
in  missions  to  India,  China,  Japan,  etc. 
Income,  £30,000.  Office:  66,  Fatemoster 
Bow. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
'  — ^Founded  in  March,  1698,  by  four  laymen 
(Lord  Guildford,  Sir  H.  Mack  worth,  Justice 
Hook,  and  Col.  Colchester)  and  one  clergy- 
man. Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  the  great  founder  of 
parochial  and  clerical  libraries,  and  the  Com- 
missary in  Maryland  of  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London.  These  were  soon  joined  by  others- 
Bishop  Burnet,  Strype  the  antiquary,  AVhite 
of  Selbome,  John  Evelyn,  Samuel  Wesley 
(father  of  John  and  Charles),  Bishop  Wilson 
of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  Robert  Nelson. 
Their  objects  were:  [I]  The  education  of 
the  poor.  The  first  year  they  founded 
two  schools  (St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate),  next  year  four  more. 
In  1811  the  National  Society  sprang  from 
the  midst  of  this  Society,  and  the  two 
have  worked  most  harmoniously.  That  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
has  not  abandoned  its  educational  work  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  last  year  £527  were 
granted  as  prizes  in  Training  Colleges,  and 


in  1880  the  Society  founded  St.  Katherine*s 
Training  College  at  Tottenham.  [2]  Hospital 
work  was  also  taken  in  hand,  and  is  still 
carried  on  abroad.  Three  grants  for  medicines 
and  surgical  appliances  were  in  1885  sent  to 
the  Medical  Mission  established  by  the  Bishop 
of  Victoria  in  China.  [3]  Bibles  and  prayer 
books,  defensive  and  practical  theological 
treatises,  works  of  Christian  history,  are  all 
issued  regularly  in  great  abundance,  and 
given  gratuitously  to  many  poor  parishes.  [4] 
Grants  of  books  to  sailors,  soldiers,  emigrants, 
are  regularly  made,  and  an  Emigration 
Committee  aims  at  giving  help  by  introduc- 
tions and  advice;  and  [51  foreign  missions 
are  helped  each  month  of  the  year.  The  total 
amount  of  the  grants  in  money  and  books  in 
the  year  ending  March  3 Ist,  1885,  was 
£47,180.  Office  :  Northumberland  Avenue, 
W.O. 

Sunday  School  ITnton.— Founded  1803,  for 
the  promotion  and  raising  of  the  standard  in 
Sunday-school  work.  ^Diis  is  very  largely 
done  by  the  drawing  up  for  three  months  in 
advance  of  a  series  of  simultaneous  "  Inter- 
national Lessons,*'  so  that  all  schools  joining 
the  Union  may  study  the  same  lessons.  For 
these  careful  expository  lessons  are  published 
a  week  or  two  in  advance  by  writers  of  ac- 
knowledge ability,  separate  and  special  ex- 
positions being  provided  for  young  and  for 
infant  classes.  Other  helps  are  published  and 
supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and 
public  training  lessons,  lectures,  and  exami- 
nations are  also  carried  on.  TJnsectarian,  but 
chiefly  Nonconformist.  Partly  trading  as 
publishers ;  benevolent  income,  £4,776.  Offices : 
56,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 

Wetleyan  Education  Committee, — Founded  in 
1840.  income,  £8,000.  Office :  130,  Horse- 
ferry  Boad,  Westminster. 

CHAKITABLB   SOCIETIBS. 

Aged  Piigrims*  Friend  Society, — Founded 
1807,  for  the  relief  in  pensions  or  asylums  of 
the  aged  Christian  poor  of  any  Protestant 
denomination.  Income,  £6,810.  Office:  83, 
Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 

Asylum  for  Fatherless  Children  at  Reedham, 
— Foundea  1844.  Undenominational.  In- 
come, £7,842.  Office :  35,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

Asylum  for  Idiots,  Earlswood. — Income, 
£30,000.  Office :  36,  King  William  Street, 
E.C. 

Blind  Pension  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
—Income,  £2,936.  Office:  235,  Southwark 
Bridge  Road. 

Charity  Organisation  Society. — Object:  To 
improve  the  poor,  by  propagating  sound  prin- 
ciples and  views  in  regard  to  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  charity,  by  promoting  the  co-operation 
of  charitable  institutions  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  common  work ;  by  finding  work  for 
the  unemployed,  by  giving  assistance  where 
really  needed,  by  repressing  mendicity,  and 
endeavouring  to  prevent  abuse  of   charity. 
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etc.  etc.  Office:  16,  Baddngham  Street, 
Strand. 

Church  of  England  Central  SoeUtff  fw  Fro- 
viding  Homes  for  JTaifs  and  Strayt. — ^The 
object  of  this  society  is  to  enable  the  clergy 
and  lait^  of  the  Church  of  England  to  co- 
operate in  rescuing  from  vicious  surroundings 
the  orphan  and  destitute  children  met  with  in 
every  parish,  and  especially  in  large  towns. 
The  means  adopted  are: — [1]  Boarding  out 
in  families;  [2 J  establishing  small  homes; 
[3]  emigration.  IncOme,  £7,650.  Office: 
32,  Channg  Cross. 

Church  of  Enaland  Ineumbentt'  Suttentaium 
JW>Mf .-—Founded  in  1873.  Office:  4,  Dean's 
Yard,  Westminster. 

Clergy  Orphan  Corporation, — Founded  in 
1749.  For  clothing,  maintaining,  and  edu- 
cating poor  orphans  of  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  There  are  schools  for 
boys  at  Canterbury,  and  exhibitions  at  Keble 
College,  Oxford,  and  schools  for  girls  at  St. 
John's  Wood.  Office:  63,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

Congregational  Fund  Board. — ^Established 
1695,  for  the  relief  of  poor  ministers,  of  poor 
members  of  contributing  churches,  and  the 
support  of  poor  students.  Income  about 
£2,000.  Office:  117,  Camberwell  Boad, 
S.E. 

Congregational  Pastort^  Retiring  Fund,  for 
aiding  by  pensions  the  retirement  of  ministers 
when  aged  or  infirm.  Capital  invested, 
£120,000.  Office:  Memorial  Hall,  Farring- 
don  Street,  E.C. 

Corporation  of  the  Sont  of  the  Clergy. — 
Founded  in  1 678.  During  the  time  of  the  Great 
Rebellion — ^in  the  year  1650  or  thereabouts — 
a  body  of  gentlemen,  sons  of  clergymen,  asso- 
ciatea  themselves  together  for  the  relief  of 
the  numerous  distressed  ministers,  who  had 
been  elected  from  their  preferments,  and,  with 
their  families,  were  in  sad  straits.  In  the 
year  1655  the  first  festival  was  held  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  when  the  Rev.  George 
Hall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  preached 
on  behalf  of  the  charity.  The  annual  festival 
and  sermon  have  continued  from  that  day  to 
this  to  be  its  most  characteristic  and  profitable 
feature.  The  society  received  a  Royal  charter 
of  incorporation  in  the  year  1678,  "His 
Majesty  King  Charles  II.  being  moved  thereto 
by  the  numerous  cases  of  distress  which  ex- 
isted among  the  clergy,  their  widows  and 
children,  the  result  of  loyalty  and  fidelity 
during  the  trying  periods  of  the  Rebellion 
and  Commonwealth."  Its  present  obiects 
are:— -[1]  To  afford  continuous  or  occasional 
assistance  to  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  when  incapable  of  duty  from  mental 
or  bodily  infirmity,  or  burthened  with  large 
families,  or  in  unavoidable  necessity.  [2] 
To  grant  pensions  to  widows  of  clergymen 
and  their  unmarried  daughters.  [3 J  To 
grant  donations  to  clergy  widows  in  tem- 
porary difficulty,  and  [4]  to  apprentice  clergy- 


men's sons  and  daughters  whetlm-  orphias 
or  not,  to  schools,  prof easioos,  and  tndea.  ix 
to  help  them  in  other  ways  on  being  pboed 
out  in  the  world.  Office:  2,  Bloozubmy 
Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.a 

Curates'  Augmentation  Fund. — Foondedia 
1866,  to  provide  increased  stipends  for  cvali* 
who  have  served  without  reproach  for  not  kes 
than  fifteen  years.  Office :  %  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster. 

Homee  for  Little  Boys,  at  Fanunglum  and 
Swanley.  UodenominationaL  Tnmanf, 
£14,366.     Office :  Ludgate  Circua,  ELC. 

Minister**  AssociaU  Fmttd^  for  affoKding  v4 
to  Congregational  mimstera  whose  ineomai 
are  inadequate.  Income  for  18S4,  £1,200. 
Office:  Memorial  Hall,  Fairingdon  Street, 
E.C. 

Ordination  Candidates'  ExhiHtiom  Ftmd.— 
Founded  in  1873  towards  assisting  to  procure 
a  university  training  for  those  wfrfring  holy 
orders.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  th£ 
Additional  Curates*  Society.  Office :  Anrndd 
House,  Thames  Embankment. 

Orphan  Working  School.— Foaa^ed  17iS, 
for  oTphana  of  both  sexes  and  any  deDood- 
nation.  Income  about  £16,000.  Office:  73, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

Fbor  Clergy  Belief  Corporation. — ^This  society 
was  established  in  1856,  and  was  origixtally 
founded  to  enable  deigymen  with  bnited 
means  to  make  provision  for  theotnlvei  sad 
their  families.  But  the  **  committee  aoon  difr- 
covered  that  the  deigy,  as  a  body,  were  much 
to&  poor  to  assure  their  lives,  and  that  tbea- 
incomes  were  often  even  too  limited  to  pro- 
vide the  decent  comforts  of  lifeL*'  Tbej 
accordingly  devoted  their  entire  attenftioii  to 
the  immediate  relief  of  temporary  distna 
amongst  the  der;^',  and  have  **  now  entirciiy 
abandoned  the  original  plan  of  assisting  tb« 
in  the  assurance  of  their  lives."  The  rlfithing 
department  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
work  of  the  Corporation,  whidi  seods  act 
parcels  of  clothinjg  [new  and  old^  sbeetin?, 
blankets,  mourning  apparel,  under-lixfetA. 
fiannel,  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  to  the  value  cf 
£]  ,500  annually.  As  tiie  **  clergy,  as  w«Il  ss 
their  wives,  make  constant  applkatiaD  for 
wearing  apparel,"  some  twenty-five  workiac 
parties  and  an  annual  sale  of  w*ork  hav«  been 
successfully  organised.  PeconiaTy  gnnts 
ranging  from  £5  to  £25  are  made  to  neceasi- 
tons  clergy,  their  widows,  or  oijkhans.  It 
was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charier  in  1S6T. 
The  income  is  about  £9,000  a  year.  O&e : 
36,  Southampton  Street,  Sttmnd. 

St.  Andrew's  Home  for  Working  Boys.— 
This  society  provides  a  comfortable  dw^liag 
for  boys  who  may  be  friendless  in  Loodoa. 
Office :  43,  Charing  Cross. 

St,  John's  Foundation  School  was  inafcituri*!l 
in  1862,  for  the  free  education  of  the  8oa»  ci 
the  poorer  clergy  in  England  and  Wales.  Thk* 
School  is  at  Leatherhead.  Office:  1a.  ^ 
Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate  Street 
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socnrrxcs  foh  phomotino  spbcial  objects. 

AsweiaiioH  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Chritt' 
endom.    Office :  32,  Chariiig  Cross. 

EvangthetU  AUianee, 

Home  Mevnion  Society.  —  Founded  1878. 
Office:?,  WhitehalL 

[A  notice  of  the  objects  of  these  three 
societies  will  be  found  in  the  article  Reunion.] 

Band  of  Hope  Union. — ^Founded  1855,  to 
promote  total  abstinence  amongst  the  young. 
Income,  £1,775.  Office:  4,  Ludgate  Hill, 
K.C.  The  main  work  and  expenditure  of  this 
bociety  is  done  in  the  branches,  of  which 
there  is  one  in  the  majority  of  Sunday 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society. — 
Founded  for  the  total  extinction  of  slavery 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  all  captured  or 
bom  as  slaves.  Income  about  £  1 ,200.  Office : 
55,  New  Broad  Street. 

Church  of  England  Purity  Society.— Its 
objects  are  to  promote  [1]  Purity  among  men. 

[2  J  A  chivalroufl  respect  for  womanhood. 
3]  Preservation  of  the  young  from  contami- 
nation. [4]  Bescue  work.  [5]  A  higher 
tone  of  public  opinion.  The  Society  insists 
on  the  equal  obligation  of  purity  on  both 
sexes.  Office:  Palace  Chambers,  9,  Bridge 
Street,  Westminster.  The  fFhite  Croat  Society 
has  similar  objects. 

Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. — 
Founded  in  1873  with  the  following  objects : 


— ^[1]  The  promotion  of  habits  of  temperance. 
£2  J  The  reformation  of  the  intemperate.  [31 
To  deal  with  the  causes  which  lead  to  m- 


temperance.  Its  spheres  of  work  are  very 
numerous.  Office  :  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge 
Street,  Westminster. 

There  are  numerous  other  denominational 
Temperance  Societies,  but  the  above  is  be- 
lieved to  stand  alone  in  having  a  department 
which  only  pledges  the  members  to  '*  Tem- 
perance "  as  distinct  from  **  Total  Abstinence." 

Evangelical  Proteetant  DeaeoncMce^  Inetitution 
and  Training  Hospital.  —  For  associating 
Christian  women  in  nursing,  trainixig,  etc. 
Income,  £2,874.  Office :  The  Green,  Totten- 
ham. 

Funeral  Reform  Society. — Founded  in  1879 
to  promote  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead, 
in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  with  our 
belief  in  "  the  resurrection  of  the  body  "  than 
the  meaningless,  extravagant,  and  imchristian- 
like  customs  which  have  latterly  prevailed. 
Secretary :  Kev.  F.  Lawreoce,  Westow  Vicar- 
age, York. 

National  Temperance  League^  founded  for 
the  nniversal  promotion  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  beverages.  Office :  337, 
Strand,  W.C.  There  are  almost  countless 
minor  societies. 

Falestine  Exploration  Fund. — This  society 
^as  formed  in  1865  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
infzr  the  sites  of  the  events  in  our  Lord's  life. 
Oifice :  1,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 

J*eaee  Society  [Society  for  Promoting  Per- 


manent and  Universal  Peace]. — Fomided 
1816.  Income,  £3,476.  Office:  47,  New 
Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Protestant  Alliance. — ^Income,  £1,1 38.  Office: 
9,  Strand,  W.C. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  Due  Observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day.— Founded  1831.  Income, 
£1,510.  Office :  20,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 

Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Tragic.  —  Founded  1874.  Office  :  Queen 
Anne*8  Mansions,  St.  James*s  Park,  S.W. 

Working-Men^ s  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association. 
—Founded  1867.  Income,  £1,329.  Office: 
13,  Bedford  Bow,  W.C. 

CHUROK   S0CXSTIB8. 

Church  Association.-^  Thx%  society  was 
founded  in  1865  [1]  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  established  at  the  English 
Keformation,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
Protestant  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
[2]  to  resist  all  innovations  in  the  onler  of 
the  service  as  prescribed  by  the  joint  authority 
of  Church  and  State — and  specially  to  prevent 
the  idolatrous  Adoration  of  the  Elemente  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
our  Communion  Service  and  the  terms  both 
of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles ;  [3]  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Confessionnl, 
and  every  exercise  of  priestly  authority  which 
was  put  down  at  the  Keformation;  [4J  To 
effect  these  objects  by  means  of  lectures,  and 
the  use  of  the  press,  by  appeals  to  the  courts 
of  law,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  decision 
what  the  law  is,  and  by  appeals  to  Parliament 
to  pass  such  measures  as  may  be  needed  to 
restrain  clergymen  from  violating  the  order 
of  their  Church  and  obtruding  on  their 
parishioners  practice  and  doctrines  repugnant 
to  all  formularies  and  Articles  of  our  Beformed 
Church."  Office:  14,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand. 

Church  Defence  Association. — Founded  in 
1860,  to  combat  the  Disestablishment  con- 
troversy, to  remove  the  ignorance  which 
exists  with  regard  to  the  history  and  status 
of  the  Church,  to  prove  her  claim  to  her  en- 
dowments, and  to  show  the  use  she  has  made 
of  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
institution  has  a  staff  of  lecturers  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Disestablishment  question,  who  systematically 
visit  throughout  the  country,  placing  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  for 
meetings,  discussions,  ete.  Income,  £13,000. 
Office :  9,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 

Liberation  Society  [Society  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and 
Control]. — Founded  with  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting:— "[11  The  abrogation  of  all  laws 
and  usages  which  inflict  disability,  or  confer 
privilege,  on  ecclesiastical  grounds.  [2]  The 
discontinuance  of  all  payments  from  public 
funds,  and  of  all  compiUsory  exactions,  for 
religious  purposes.      [3]  Afler    an   equitable 
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satisfaction  of  existing  interests^  the  applicatioa 
of  the  national  property  now  held  in  trust  by 
the  Established  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  to  other  and  strictly  national  pur- 
poses ;  and,  concurrently  therewith,  the  liber- 
ation of  those  Churches  from  State  control.'* 
Income,  £8,541.    Office:  2,  Serjeant's  Inn. 

The  English  Church  Union  was  formed  in 
the  year  1860  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
clergy  and  laity  in  defence  of  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her  faithful 
children.  The  maintenance  of  such  an  or- 
ganised body  to  undertake,  under  Ood,  this 
work  of  defence,  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary, in  the  opinion  of  its  promoters,  by  the' 
circumstances  of  the  times:  ''by  the  laxity 
of  professing  Churchmen;  by  the  desire  for 
sweeping  changes  in  the  Fraver  Book,  and  in 
the  old-establuhed  order  of  the  Church,  as 
evidenced  by  the  passing  of  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Acts;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Bill;  by  the  attacks  on  Eucharistic 
Doctrine,  the  Athanagian  Creed,  and  the  use 
of  Confession ;  and  by  the  attempts  to  alter 
the  standard  of  ritual  laid  down  in  tlie 
Ornaments  Hubric,  and  meanwhile  to  ''put 
down"  by  penal  proceeding^,  deprivation, 
imprisonment,  confGMsation  of  property,  and 
even  by  mob  violence  those  who  conform  to 
that  rubric;  and  lastly,  by  the  tendency 
among  statesmen  to  apply  the  test  of  expediency 
or  popularity  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  most  sacred  subjects  of 
religious  truth."  Those  only  who  are  Com- 
municants of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of 
Churches  in  communion  with  her,  may  be 
elected  and  enrolled  in  the  English  Church 
Union.    Office :  35,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  SOdSTIBS. 

Aged  Poor  Society, — Founded  in  1708  for 
granting  pensions  to  the  poor.  Office :  31, 
Queen  Square,  W.C. 

Apostolical  College  of  the  Society  of  African 
Missions, — ^This  is  for  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries for  Africa. 

Associated  Catholic  Charities. — For  educating 
and  apprenticing  the  children  of  poor 
Catholics.  Treasurer:  Geo.  Blount,  Esq., 
28,  Old  Burlington  Street. 

Association  fir  the  Fropagation  of  the  Faith, 
— The  object  of  this  society  is  to  assist  by 
prayers  and  alms  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
foreign  nations.  Treasurer :  A.  G.  Fullerton, 
Esq.,  27,  Chapel  Street,  Park  Lane. 

Benevolent  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Aged 
Poor.— Foimded  in  1761.  Office:  36,  King 
Street,  Cheapside. 

Society  of  St,  Vincent  de  P««*/.— Founded  in 
1844,  for  performing  works  of  mercy  among 
the  poor,  and  promoting  the  education  and 
welfare  of  orphan  and  destitute  boys.  Office : 
33,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood.^lt8  objects 


are  [1]  to  procure  baptism  of  all  in&ny  in 
danger  of  death  in  China  and  other  PUan 
countries,  where  infanticide  is  practised;  [t] 
to  bring  up  in  religious  establishments  those 
who  survive ;  [3]  to  provide  for  Uieir  future 
in  life,  either  in  the  religions  or  martivd 
state. 

St.  Anselm's  Society. ^TonndBd  in  18d0,  for 
the  diffusion  of  good  books.  Office :  5,  Aga 
Street,  Strand. 

St,  Joseph's  College  ef  the  Sacred  Hemrt  /«r 
Fivreign  Jfw^ioM.— MiU  HiU,  Hendoo,  N.W. 

SodmiJI)  Faustus,  the  founder .  of  the 
Socinians,  was  bom  of  one  of  the  most  noble 
families  of  Sienna  in  1539.  He  reodved  very 
little  education,  but  followed  the  profts- 
sion  of  his  family,  who  were  lawyers.  In 
1559  be  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  his  ande,  Laelius  Soi- 
nus,  in  1662.  Laelius  Socinus  {b,  1525)  had 
left  Italy  on  the  breaking  up,  in  1646« 
of  a  club  which  had  met  at  Yincena 
to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
He  had  formed  a  sect  at  Ciaoow,  and  finally 
settled  at  Zurich,  where  he  died.  He  kft 
many  manuscripts  containing  an  accoimt 
of  his  views,  which  his  nephew  studied  fur 
three  years.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1562, 
and  lived  in  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Flor- 
ence till  1574,  when  he  went  to  Basle.  Mesn- 
while  the  Anti-trinitarians  at  Cracov  bad 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  but  in  U65 
a  di^asion  took  place,  some  (the  FaznoviaD?) 
becoming  almost  Anans,  others  (the  Bod- 
neians)  holding  the  opinion  that  Chriit  vu 
merely  a  man,  whence  they  belonged  to  the 
Psilanthropists  (Gr.  ps^ioe^  "merely,'*  sad 
anthrcpoSf  **a  man")  while  others  kept  a 
medium  course.  In  1679  Socinus  was  called 
upon  to  reconcile  the  parties,  which  at  last 
with  some  difficulty  he  nuinaged  to  do ;  they 
became  one  community,  and  received  the 
name  of  Sodnians.  Socinus  wished  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Unitarian  Society  at  Cra- 
cow, but  was  refused,  his  views  not  beio^ 
quite  identical  with  theirs.  His  opinion  V3t 
accepted  at  the  S}'nod  of  Bacow  in  1693,  and 
he  immediately  began  to  draw  up  a  coof eoioa 
of  faith,  called  the  Raeovian  Confession,  from 
his  uncle*s  papers,  but  died  in  1604,  before  it 
was  completed.  The  confession  was  publidted 
in  1605  in  Polish,  in  German  in  1608,  and  in 
Latin  in  1609.  The  sect  continued  to  floaridi 
under  Jacobus  a  Sienno,  the  founder  of  the 
Racow  Academy,  Schmals,  YolkeL  Ostrodt, 
Moscorovius,  and  others,  till  1638,  when 
some  of  the  Baoovian  students  broke  a  croas 
on  the  highway,  and  in  consequence  a  decre« 
was  made  at  Warsaw  ordering  the  chnrch 
and  college  to  be  closed,  the  press  to  be 
stopped,  and  the  professors  exiled.  Thi« 
decree  was  followed  by  sevend  others,  till  in 
1658  they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
death,  publicly  to  solemnise  their  worship  or 
profess  their  •  sentimenta.     If  they  had  nut 
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joined  the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Calviniatic 
communion  within  two  years  they  were  to  he 
exiled.  The  day  fixed  for  their  departure 
was  Aug.  10th,  1660,  when  the  law  was 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  the 
Socinians  disappeared  from  Poland.  Sodnian 
views  were  taught  in  Grermany  hy  Ernst 
Soner  (d.  1612),  and  some  of  the  Polish  exiles 
came  and  settled  here,  but  the  heresy  soon 
died  out.  It  took  a  firm  hold  in  Transvlvania, 
throogh  Blandrata,  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  the  Anti-trinitarian  doctrines.  It  did  not 
prosper  in  England,  the  only  purely  Socinian 
congregation  being  formed  by  John  Biddle  in 
Gloucester  during  the  Commonwealth.  He 
died  in  prison  for  heresy  in  1662,  and  was 
sucoeedea  by  Thomas  Firmin,  but  the  congre- 
gation soon  disappeared. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Sodnians  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Racorian  Catechism  and  in  the 
writings  of  Socinus  and  other  great  leaders  of 
the  society.  The  chief  are : — ^that  Christ  did 
not  exist  before  His  birth ;  that  He  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  not  God ;  that  Christ's  death 
was  for  Himself,  not  for  His  sins,  but  for  the 
mortality  and  infirmities  of  our  nature,  which 
He  had  assumed;  that  Gkxi  could  justly 
pardon  our  sins  without  satisfaction;  that 
Christ  did  not  become  our  High  Priest,  nor 
immortal  till  He  had  ascended ;  that  the  soul 
of  man  becomes  insensible  at  death  and  will 
be  raised  again  with  the  body  at  the  general 
resurrection ;  and  that  the  good  will  be  estab- 
lished in  eternal  felicity,  while  the  wicked 
will  be  consigned  only  to  a  limited  punish- 
ment. 

Socrates  was  bom  at  Athens  in  499  B.C. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  followed 
the  profession  of  his  father  till  he  was  nearly 
forty  years  old,  when  he  gave  it  up  for  that 
of  a  philosopher.  He  came  to  Athens  about 
the  tmie  of  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  His  career  diifered  consider- 
ably from  that  of  his  contemporaries,  inas- 
much as  he  instituted  no  school,  resented  the 
title  of  teacher,  and  therefore  had  no  followers 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  His  plan 
of  work  was  to  walk  about  the  streets  of 
Athens,  talking  with  his  fellow-citizens  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  leading  them  to  express  their 
views,  and  ttien  proceeding  to  show  them  where 
their  argument  was  faulty;  for  he  believed 
firmly  that  he  was  designed  by  the  gods  to  fulfil 
a  religious  mission,  and  that  a  divine  teacher, 
a  datmon  [dirinity]  was  with  him  at  all  times, 
and  was  his  teacher.  Such  was  his  conviction. 
But  the  same  conviction  led  him  to  believe 
that  his  fellows  had  all  their  inward  teachers, 
and  therefore  he  questioned  his  companions  in 
order  to  be  instructed.  Accordingly,  he  was  no 
solitary  thinker,  but  loved  to  draw  a  circle 
arouna  him.  And  the  young  men  of  Athens 
loved  to  be  drawn ;  for  he  was  a  humourist ;  he 
was  genial,  brave,  patriotic.  One  young  man 
there  was  whom  Socrates  regarded  with  in- 


tense affection,  Alcibiades.  He  was  skilful, 
handsome,  fascinating  in  manner — all  the 
qualities  of  the  brilliant  Greek  were  exhibited 
in  him  in  their  perfection.  Had  he  also  but 
learned  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong, 
the  whole  history  of  Athens  might  have  been 
different.  Socrates  would  fain  have  taught 
him.  But  whilst  ho  joyously  listened  to  the 
bright  teaching  of  the  philosopher,  he  did  not 
tram  himself  to  walk  in  the  light  which  he 
found ;  he  became  selfish  and  wilful,  and 
turned  his  best  gifts  into  means  of  mischief. 

The  Socratic  dialogue  consisted  of  cleverly 
contrived  questions  of  the  philosopher,  in- 
tended to  draw  out  his  comi>anion,  to  lead  him 
to  think  to  reconsider  his  subject,  to  view  it 
on  all  sides.  Hie  aim  was  to  draw  out  the 
faculties;  not  to  make  them  the  supreme 
arbiter,  but  to  bow  them  before  a    divine 

Sower.  It  was  the  ver^  object  of  his  life  to 
o  this,  and  it  cost  lum  his  life.  For  he 
made  virtue  the  foundation  of  all  teaching  and 
the  aim  of  all  intellectual  exercise,  and  virtue 
was  the  pursuit  of  good  and  the  rejection  of 
evil.  The  Athenians  would  have  cared  no- 
thing for  his  word-splittings ;  they  were  the 
most  tolerant  people  in  the  world  of  abstract 
opinions.  But  he  declared  that  he  was  not  a 
promulger  of  opinions ;  that  they  were  bound  to 
know  and  to  distinguish  truth,  that  it  was  no 
matter  of  indifference.  He  was  upon  this 
accused  of  not  worshipping  the  gods  which 
the  city  worshipped,  and  of  introducing 
divinities  of  his  own.  Alcibiades,  too,  who 
had  proved  a  traitor  to  the  State,  was  Imown 
to  have  been  a  learner  from  Socrates,  and 
upon  this  fact  was  founded  the  charge  that  he 
was  a  corrupter  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  He 
was  brought  before  the  judges  of  Athens,  and 
his  trial  was  the  most  momentous  which  up  to 
Uiat  time  the  world  had  ever  seen.  By  a 
majority  of  six,  282  against  276,  he  was  pro- 
nounced guilty.  There  was  a  chance  of  escape 
for  him.  The  penalty  was  death,  but  the 
smallness  of  the  majority  would  probably 
have  induced  the  judges  to  inflict  some  lighter 
punishment.  He  was  asked  to  speak  for  him- 
self, and  he  boldly  answered  as  follows :  "And 
what  shall  I  propose  on  my  part,  O  men  of 
Athens  P  Clearly  that  which  is  my  due.  And 
what  is  that  which  I  ought  to  pay  or  to  re- 
ceive F  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  who 
has  never  had  the  wit  to  be  idle  during  his 
whole  life ;  but  has  been  careless  of  what  the 
many  care  about — wealth,  and  family  inter- 
ests, and  military  offices,  and  speaking  in  the 
assembly,  and  magistracies,  and  plots,  and 
parties?  Reflecting  that  I  was  really  too 
honest  a  man  to  follow  in  this  way  and  live, 
I  did  not  go  where  I  could  do  no  good  to 
you  or  to  myself ;  but  where  I  could  do  the 
greatest  good,  privately,  to  every  one  of  you. 
Thither  I  went,  and  sought  to  persuade 
every  man  among  you  that  he  must  look  to 
himself,  and  seek  virtue  and  wisdom  before  he 
looks  to  his  private  interests,  and  not  think  of 
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the  triumph  of  Athens  befora  he  thinks  of 
Athens  herself ;  and  that  this  should  be  the 
order  which  he  observes  in  all  his  actions. 
What  shall  be  done  to  such  a  one  ?  Doubtless 
some  good  thing,  O  men  of  Athens,  if  he  has 
his  reward ;  and  the  good  should  be  of  a  kind 
suitable  to  him.  What  would  be  a  reward 
suitable  to  a  poor  man  who  is  your  bene- 
factor who  desires  leishre  that  he  may  in- 
struct y^ouP  There  can  be  no  more  fitting 
reward  than  maintenance  at  the  expense  of 
the  S^tate  in  the  Prytaneum.*' 

This  bold  answer  was  received  by  the 
judges  as  a  direct  insult,  a  fresh  proof  of 
audacity,  and  they  condemned  him.  Plato 
has  told  the  story  of  his  death  with  immortal 
power.  Thirty  days  ensued  before  execution. 
Then  the  solemn  evening  came.  The  fatal 
draught  of  poison  was  brought,  and  amid  the 
frantic  lamentations  of  his  friends  and  disciples 
he  drained  it  to  the  dregs  with  his  habitual 
ease  and  cheerfulness.  He  spoke  to  the  last 
of  his  opinions  of  immortality,  and  of  what 
he  hoped  to  do  in  the  world  to  come.  Thus 
died  tiie  greatest  of  heathen  philosophers,  the 
greatest  of  heathen  martyrs.  **  It  is  instructive 
to  observe,''  writes  Dean  Stanley,  "  that  here, 
almost  alone,  outside  of  the  Jewish  race,  is  to 
be  found  the  career  which,  at  however  remote 
a  distance,  suggests  whether  to  friends  or 
enemies,  a  solid  illustration  of  the  One  Life, 
which  is  the  turning-point  of  the  religion  of 
the  whole  world.  We  do  not  forget  the 
marvellous  purity  of  the  life  of  Buddha ;  nor 
the  singular  likenesses  and  contrasts  between 
the  rise  of  Islam  and  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
But  there  are  points  of  comparison  where* 
these  fail,  and  where  the  story  of  Socrates  is 
full  of  suggestions.  When  we  contemplate 
the  contented  poverty,  the  self-devotion,  the 
constant  publicity,  the  miscellaneous  followers 
oE  Socrates,  we  feel  that  we  can  understand 
better  than  before  the  outward  aspect,  at 
least,  of  that  Sacred  Presence  which  moved  on 
the  busy  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  in 
the  streets  and  courts  of  Jerusalem.  When 
we  read  of  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  court 
by  which  he  was  judg^ — the  religious  or 
superstitious  prejudices  invoked  against  him — 
the  expression  of  his  friend  when  all  was 
finished — *8uch  was  the  end  of  the  wisest 
andjustest  and  best  of  all  the  men  I  have 
ever  known' — another  IVial  and  another 
Parting  inevitably  rush  to  the  memory. 
When  we  read  of  the  last  conversation  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  Athenian  dungeon, our  thoughts 
almost  insensibly  rise  to  the  farewell  dis- 
courses in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem 
with  gratitude  and  reverential  awe.  The 
differences  are  immense.  But  there  is  a  like- 
ness of  moral  atmosphere,  even  of  external 
inddont,  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  atten- 
tion. Or  (to  turn  to  another  side),  when  we 
are  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  narrative  of  the  first  three  Evangelists 
with  the  altered  tone  of  the  fourth,  it  is  at 


least  a  step  towards  the  solution  of  that  diffi- 
culty, to  remember  that  there  is  a  paraM 
diversity  between  the  Socrates  of  XeoopiMn 
and  the  Socrates  of  Plato.  No  one  has  been 
tempted  by  that  diversity  to  doubt  tb^  sab- 
stantial  identity,  the  true  character,  modi 
less  the  historical  existence,  of  the  mMSter 
whom  they  both  profess  to  desmbe.  The 
divergences  of  Plato  from  Xenophoa  are  in- 
contestable; the  introduction  of  his  own 
colouring  and  thought  undeniable ;  and  yet  not 
the  less  is  his  representation  indispensable  to 
the  complete  idea  which  mankind  now  reveres 
as  the  picture  of  Socrates.  Nor,  when  we 
think  of  the  total  silence  of  Josephus,  or  erf 
other  contemporary  writers,  respecting  the 
events  which  we  now  regard  as  greatest  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  is  it  aUogether  irre- 
levant to  reflect  that  for  the  whole  thirty 
years  comprised  in  the  most  serious  of  ancient 
histories,  Socrates  was  not  only  living  bot 
acting  a  more  public  part^  and,  for  all  the 
future  ages  of  Qreece,  an  inoomparablj  more 
important  part,  than  any  other  Athenian 
citizen ;  and  yet  that  so  able  and  so  thought- 
ful an  observer  as  Thucydides  has  never  onoe 
noticed  him,  directly  or  indirectly.  There  is 
no  stronger  proof  of  the  wealmess  of  ti^ 
arg^ument  from  omission,  especially  in  the 
case  of  ancient  history,  which,  unlike  our 
own,  contained  within  its  range  of  visioQ  so 
more  than  was  immediately  before  it  for  the 
moment/' 

BocmtaSf  ^n  ecclesiastical  historian,  «ss 
bom  at  Constantinople  about  380.  He  stadie^ 
the  law,  and  pleaded  at  the  bar,  whence 
he  obtained  the  name  of  Scholasticus  or  Ad- 
vocate. His  history  dates  from  309,  whei9 
Eusebius  ended,  down  to  445,  and  is  writt<n 
with  great  simplicity  and  comparative  aocn- 
racy. 


Sodor  and  IKue*  Bibhoprtc  or.— Si 
Patrick  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Isle  of  Hin. 
Returning  to  Ireland  in  447,  ho  left  St.  Ger- 
mauus,  whom  he  had  consecrated  biahojK  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Sodor  is  the  name  of  a 
small  village  in  lona,  where  it  is  said  a  see 
was  established  in  the  ninth  century  by  Pope 
Gregory  lY.  In  1098,  Magnus,'  King  of 
Norway,  having  conquered  the  Sudor  Eyes, 
or  Scottish  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
united  them  under  ono  bishop,  under  whc«e 
jurisdiction  they  continued  till  the  year  1333, 
when  the  English  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  since  then,  though  the 
bishop  has  exercised  no  jurisdiction  in  Sodor, 
he  has  retained  the  ancient  title,  being  still 
styled  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  He  enjo^-s 
all  the  rights  of  other  bishops,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  having  no  vote  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  see  of  Man  was  annexed  to  fiie 
province  of  York  by  Henry  YIII.  in  1546. 

There  is  no  complete  list  of  the  hisbofv. 
The  first  named  in  Bishop  Stubbs's  register  ii 
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Roboer ;  the  first  with  a  date,  Wimimd  Mao 
Aulay,  a  monk  of  Furness  Abbey,  to  whicii 
abbey  the  election  of  the  bishops  belonged ; 
he  was  consecrated  in  1109.  There  is  men- 
tion of  a  bishop  named  John  aboat  1154,  and 
Bishop  Simon  aboat  1225,  Bishop  Mark  1303, 
and  Huan  Uesketh  1510. 

Liurr  or  Bisaops  szhcic  thb  Uviov  with  York. 


Aooeesion. 

Accession. 

Henvy  'M^*^^*'" 

1516 

1755 

Thomas  Stanley  . 

BichardKichmond 

1773 

Jolm  Salislniry    . 

1571 

Oeorre  Mason 
Claudias  Crigan  . 

1780 

Jobn  Meyrick      . 

1576 

1784 

George  Uoyd 

1600 

George  Murray   . 
William  Ward     . 

1814 

John  Philips 

1605 

1828 

1634 

James  Bowsteod . 

1838 

Richard  Parr 

1635 

Henry  Pepys 
Thomas     Vowler 

1810 

Samuel  Batter     . 

1661 

1663 

Short 

1811 

Henry  Bridgxoaa. 

1671 

Walter  A  9hirley 

1847 

1683 

Bobert  John  Eden 

1847 

Baptist  LeTinz     . 

1685 

Horace  Powys 

1854 

Thomas  Wilson  . 

1696 

Bowley  Hill . 

1877 

Under  the  bishop,  the  see  is  governed  by  an 
archdeacon  and  a  vicar-general.  The  income 
of  the  diocese  is  £2,000  per  annum.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom  an  annual  convo- 
cation  of  the  Manx  Church  is  held  on  the 
Thursday  in  Whitsunweek.  The  island  con- 
tains thirty-three  parishes.  There  was  in 
1883  a  great  discussion  about  the  building  of 
a  cathedral  and  ^  whether  it  should  be  at 
Douglas  or  at  Peel.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  matter.  Peel  contains  the  ruins 
of  two  cathedrals — those  of  St.  Patrick  and 
St.  Grerman — both  on  a  small  island  in  the 
harbour;  churches  were  erected  in  those  situa- 
tions in  olden  times  for  safety,  as  at  Holy 
Island  and  lona.  The  whole  of  the  ancient 
traditions  of  episcopacy  are  associated  with 
Peel.  Besides  the  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  German,  other  bishops  of  Sodor,  in 
like  manner,  have  given  their  names  to 
Manx  localities,  as  St.  Brandan  to  Turk 
Braddan,  St.  Michael,  Machutus  or  Mang- 
hold,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  original  structure  of  St.  6erman*s ; 
the  choir,  the  oldest  part  of  the  present 
building,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Simon  [1226-47], 
while  the.  nave  and  transepts  belong  to  a 
later  period.  .  The  church  is  cruciform, 
and  the  architecture  a  mixture  of  Early 
English  and  Decorated.  Until  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  bishops  were  enthroned  here, 
but  its  roofless  concUtion  now  renders  the 
ceremony  impossible.  Several  bishops  are 
buried  here;  the  tomb  of  most  interest  is 
that  of  Bishop  Rutter,  the  friend  of  Charlotte 
de  la  Tremouille,  who  assisted  her  in  the  de- 
fence of  Lathom  House  from  Fairfax.  A 
child  of  Bishop  Wilson's  is  also  buried  here. 
Under  the  chair  is  a  crypt,  which  till  1780 
was  used  as  a  dungeon  for  ecclesiastical,  and 
sometimes  civil,  offenders.  In  it  Eleanor 
Cobham,  wife  of  Humphry  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, was  confined  for  witchcraft  during  four- 
teen years. 


Bolifidians  (from  Latin  8olus  alone  and 
Jldes  faith),  the  name  that  was  frequently 
given  to  those  who  first  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone  and  not  by 
works.  • 

Somasdia,  The  Regular  Clehks  of,  an 
order  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  St.  Jerome  Emiliani,  a  Venetian, 
bom  in  1481.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and 
had  served  in  the  campaigns  against  Charles 
VIIL  and  Louis  XII.,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
whilst  defending  the  town  of  Castelnuovo, 
and  on  his  deliverance  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  God.  He  first  took  charge  of 
some  orphan  nephews,  but  in  1528  founded 
an  orphan  asylum  at  Venice,  and  afterwards 
others  at  Milan,  Bergamo,  Pavia,  and  other 
towns.  The  central  point  from  which  all 
the  institutions  were  managed  was  fixed  at 
Somascha,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo.  It 
was  first  worked  by  laymen,  but  Emiliani  was 
afterwards  joined  by  some  priests,  and  they 
werQ  gradually  formed  into  an  order.  The 
founder  died  in  1533,  was  beatified  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  canonised  by  Clement 
XIII.  The  order  was  confirmed  in  1568 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  received 
the  name  of  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Mayeul, 
or  of  Somascha.  It  was  for  a  time  united 
with  the  Theatines,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  with  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine. It  extended  rapidly,  and  has  the 
charge  of  several  orphanages  and  colleges. 
The  principal  house  is  at  Rome. 

Sonnitas  or  Sunnis  are  a  sect  of  Ma- 
hommedans  who  are  strongly  opposed  in 
every  way  to  the  Siiiitbs  [q.v.J  They  are 
very  numerous,  the  Shiites  being  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  Persia.  The  Sonnites  are 
sometimes  caUed  Traditionists,  on  account  of 
their  looking  upon  the  tonnah  or  traditions 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Koran.  They 
recognise  the  rights  of  all  four  Caliphs  who 
inmiediately  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  great  points  of  difference  between 
them  and  the  Shiites,  who  reject  all  but  Ali, 
the  fourth.  They  are  subdivided  into  four 
parties,  but  the  difference  consists  chiefly  in 
ceremonials  and  ritual — all  uniting  in  funda- 
mental doctrine  and  in  hatred  of  the  Shiites. 

Sorbonxie.  a  celebrated  college  founded  at 
Paris  in  1252  by  Robert  Sorbon,  chaplain  to 
Louis  IX.,  within  the  University  of  Paris. 
It  was  originally  intended  for  sixteen  poor 
theological  students,  four  of  whom  were  to 
be  French,  four  Norman,  four  Picard,  and 
four  English.  The  congregation  was  con- 
firmed by  Clement  IV.  in  1268.  A  teacher 
of  theology  was  appointed,  the  college  be- 
came formed,  most  of  the  Paris  doctors  of 
theology  were  trained  there,  and  when  the 
lectures  of  the  faculty  began  to  be  held  there, 
the  college  and  the  faculty  became  identified. 
During  the  first  three  centuries  after  its 
foundation  it  throve  wonderfully,  and  is  noted 
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fiir  having  established  the  printing-press  in 
Paris  in  1470.  In  every  doctrinal,  liturgical, 
or  ecclesiastical  controversy  which  arose  in 
the  Gallican  Church  the  iSorbonne  has  taken 
the  most  prominent  place.  Itamcts  are  among 
the  most  characteristic  passages  of  mediffivtu 
Church  History,  all  manner  of  subjects  being 
discussed  by  the  sharpest  wits,  sometimes 
numbering  as  many  as  sixty.  Its  fall  began 
when  it  became  the  property  of  the  Quises ; 
and,  though  Richelieu  attempted  to  recon- 
struct it,  it  gradually  decreased  in  importance 
till  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  destroyed 
along  with  the  other  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments. In  1 808  a  faculty  of  Catholic  theology 
was  re-established  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Grovemment  in  appoint 
ing  the  professors,  it  is  regarded  with  much 
distrust,  and  holds  a  position  very  different  to 
that  of  former  days. 

Soteriology.  —  From  Greek,  Moteriaf 
''salvation,''  and  lopotf  "knowledge."  The 
science  or  doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  Qian, 
and  the  means  by  which  God  accomplishes  it. 
Set  Justification,  Wobsl  op  Chbist,  etc. 

Soul. — ^This  word  is  used  as  the  English 
version  of  the  Hebrew  word  nephesh^  and  the 
GroeVipsychey  and  signifies  primarily  "  animal 
life."  But  it  is  used  more  widely  to  express 
the  whole  region  of  mind  as  contrasted  with 
visible  substance.  The  deep  conviction  of 
mankind  that  there  is  in  man  a  nature  which 
differentiates  him  from  the  brutes,  led  to  a 
belief  in  a  threefold  nature,  and  this  view 
finds  confirmation  in  Scripture,  which  speaks 
of  the  body  {»oina^  or  flesh  (Mrz)^  the  soul 
or  life  (psyche) ,  and  the  spirit  (pneuma) 
(1  Thess.  V.  23.)  Speculations  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  soul,  its  essence  and  seat,  were 
afloat  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  by  no 
means  at  an  end  in  our  own  day,  but  form 
one  of  the  questions  of  some  biologists.  The 
Epicureans  thought  thatthe  soul  was  a  subtle 
air,  composed  of  primitive  atoms ;  the  Stoics, 
that  it  was  a  flame,  a  portion  of  heavenly 
light ;  while  the  Cartesians  made  thinking  the 
essence  of  the  soul.  The  Eoo  was  the  living 
personality  which  the  body  covered,  but  was 
independent  of  it.  Both  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
held  the  brain  to  be  the  central  dwelling- 
place  of  the  soul.  The  Materialist  carries 
that  view  to  the  length  of  attributing  all  con- 
sciousness and  thought  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
brain-fibre— and  holds  the  soul  to  be,  in 
fact,  a  product  or  property  of  the  bodily 
organisation,  and  in  no  sense  independent 
of  it.  Consequently,  as  the  body  is  not  im- 
mortal, so  neither  can  the  soul  be.  [This  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  in  the  article  on 
Matebialism.]  Such  a  view  is  contradicted 
by  the  innermost  consciousness  of  us  all. 
iVoA  omnxB  moriar,  said  the  heathen  poet,  "  Not 
all  of  me  will  die."  Even  now  I  am  not 
bound  to  this  body,  for  there  is  within  me  a 
principle  which  can  travel  into  far-off  scenes, 


while  I  remain  at  home.  I  can  think  ol 
scenes  of  my  childhood  which  I  may  never 
see  again.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  im- 
pi-obable  in  the  belief  that,  whilst  chemiod 
agencies  dissolve  the  body,  they  have  no  pover 
over  the  £yo,  over  my  innermost  self.  Tha 
doctrine  of  Transmiohation  [q.v.]  was  plsislf 
one  form  of  assertion  of  the  respanaibilitT  of 
the  individual  soul,  and  so  far  seems  to  be  a 
step  above  the  theory  of  abeorptiun  which  has 
found  favour  with  many  rationalising  philogo- 
phers — the  theory  that  souls  are  Bwallovtd 
up  in  the  great  ocean  of  a  Divine  life.  Sarh 
a  theory  is  a  denial  of  moral  responaibilitr, 
destroymg  the  faith  in  a  consdous  continiunce 
of  intellectual  life  and  affection.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  obscurity  of 
Spinoza's  philosophy  on  some  points,  that 
he  has  been  claimed,  both  by  those  who  pr«ich 
the  immortality  of  the  toul,  and  by  those 
who  deny  it,  as  being,  respectively,  on  their 
side.  Br.  Martineau,  who  has  not  a  high 
idea  of  Spinoza,  believes  that  he  had  no  con- 
viction of  such  immortality. 

As  we  review  the  ailments  adduced  in 
favour  of  this  all-important  doctrine  of  tbe 
Christian  faith,  the  vast  capacities  of  the 
thinking  part  of  man,  the  universal  coosent 
of  all  nations,  the  oonscienoe  of  sin  and  the 
conviction  of  God's  justice,  we  still  hold  that 
beyond  them  all,  mighty  as  they  are,  ii  the 
fact  of  the  Resuixection  of  Christ  and  the 
evidence  thereof.  Death  could  not  hold  Him, 
and  when  He  came  forth  from  the  grave  it 
was  not  only  as  the  image  of  the  Iiiri>iUe 
God,  but  as  **  the  fiist-bom  of  every  creatue." 

Bouthy  RoBBHT,  the  son  of  a  London 
merchant,  was  bom  at  Hackney  in  1633; 
died  at  IsUp,  1716.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  under  Dr.  Bosby,  and 
in  1651  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxfmd;  waa 
ordained  in  1658,  and  in  1660  became  Uni- 
versity Orator.  He  was  appointed  domestie 
chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  dareodiA 
on  account  of  a  n)eech  which  he  had  de- 
livered on  Clarendon  being  installed  in  his 
office  at  Oxford.  In  1663  he  took  his  D.D. 
degree,  and  became  a  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  in  1670  a  Canon  of  Christ 
Church.  In  1677,  Laurence  Hyde,  son  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  afterwards  Earl 
of  Rochester,  was  sent  as  ambassador  u> 
Poland ;  and  South,  who  had  been  his 
tutor,  accompanied  him.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  became  Rector  of  Islip,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the 
King.  He  refused  all  further  preferment, 
being  strongly  opposed  to  James  1I.^b  At- 
tempts to  restore  Roman  CatholidsoL  How- 
ever, he  believed  in  the  duty  of  submiffioo  to 
the  rightful  Sovereign,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  persuaded  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  William  and  Mary ;  and  he  utteriy 
refused  to  take  the  See  of  either  of  those  who 
were  ejected  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath. 
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He  remained  at  Mip  writing  and  preaching 
against  Furitaniflm  till  his  death.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  most 
famous  of  his  works  are  his  sermons,  which 
are  characterised  by  yigorous  sense  and  sound 
£Dglish. 

Southcotty  Joanna. — ^A  fanatical  woman, 
bom  in  Devonshire  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  who  gave  herself  out  as  the 
bride  of  the  Lamb,  and  announced,  when  she 
was  over  sixty  years  old,  that  she  was  about 
to  give  birth  to  the  Messiah.  She  published 
a  collection  of  her  **  prophecies  '*  in  shilling 
parts:  thev  consist  of  wild  rhodomontade, 
interspersed  with  doggrel  verse,  and  form  two 
large  8vo  volumes.  It  speaks  very  badly 
for  the  state  of  intelligence  and  education, 
that  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  thou- 
sands of  followers,  and  after  her  death  [Dec. 
27th,  1814]  many  of  them  continued  to  ob- 
serve the  ceremonies  she  had  prescribed,  so 
that  till  a  very  few  years  since  there  were 
congregations  who  still  called  themselves 
after  her  name. 

Southwell.  BxBHOPRxo  OF. — This  See 
was  constituted  in  1884,  its  first  bishop 
being  Dr.  G«orge  Ridding.  It  is  taken  from 
the  dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  Lichfield,  and 
comprises  the  whole  counties  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  including  471  parishes  besides 
chapelries,  with  an  aroa  of  1,182,419  acres, 
and  a  population  of  699,152.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  See  is  £3,000  a  year.  There  are 
two  archdeaconries,  but  as  yet  no  cathedral 
body.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
or  Southwell  Minster,  is  in  every  way  worthy 
to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  cathedral. 
No  other  of  the  newly-constituted  cathedrals 
of  the  last  half  century  can  approach  it  in 
dignify  of  design  and  beauty  of  architecture, 
with  its  massive  Norman  nave  and  western 
and  central  towers,  Early  English  choir,  and 
Decorated  chapter-house.  Southwell  Minster, 
though  never  formally  recognised  as  a  cathe- 
dral church,  was  regarded  by  the  Archbishops 
of  the  Nortiiem  Province,  until  the  severance 
of  the  county  of  Nottingham  from  the  pro- 
vince and  diocese  of  York  in  1839,  almost  as 
a  secondary  cathedral  for  that  remote  part  of 
their  wide-stretching  spiritual  domain.  Pos- 
sibly the  site  of  a  Romano-British  church; 
most  probably,  according  to  early  and  con- 
sistent tradition  accepted  by  some  of  our  most 
careful  historians,  one  of  the  centres  of  Pau- 
linus's  missionary  labours,  c.  630,  after  the 
conversion  of  the  men  of  lindsey,  and  the 
erection  of  the  first  Christian  church  in  the 
Horoan  city  of  "  Lindum  Colonia,'*  the  modem 
Lincoln;  rebuilt  and  endowed  by  the  ubi- 
quitous Wilfrid,  in  the  five  last  years  of  his 
life,  705-9;  augmented  by  Edwy's  grant  of 
his  royal  demesnes  in  the  soke  of  Southwell 
to  Archbishop  Oskytel  in  958,  and  re-founded 
or  re-modeU^  (according  to  the  statement  of 
Henry  YIIL's  Commissioners)   by  Edwy's 


brother  Edgar,  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  first  three  prebends  wei« 
probably  founded,  and  the  church,  endowed 
with  the  great  tithes  of  the  soke,  became 
collegiate ;  f uAiished  with  large  and  sonorous 
beUs  b^  Archbishop  Kinsy  [1051-60],  at  the 
same  time  that  he  bestowed  like  gifts  on  the 
minsters  of  Beverley  and  Stow ;  constituted 
by  Kinsy's  successor  Ealdred  [1061-69]  a 
college  of  secular  canons,  for  whose  use, 
according  to  the  reformed  rule  of  Chrode- 
gang,  he  erected  a  common  refectory,  as  he 
had  done  at  York ;  established  as  the  Mother 
Church  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  by 
Archbishop  Thomas  £[.,  freed  by  him  from 
all  episcopal  customs  and  dues,  placed  on  the 
same  standing  as  St.  Peter's  at  York,  St. 
John's  at  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid's  at 
Ripon,  and  enriched  with  royal  privileges 
and  immunities ;  the  seat  of  a  yearly  synod 
for  the  county,  at  which  the  consecrated 
chrism,  brought  solemnly  from  York,  was 
distributed  to  the  rural  deans,  to  be  by  them 
dispensed  to  the  parish  priests ;  at  Whitsun- 
tide the  object  of  yearly  processions  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  whole  county  of  Notts, 
released  from  the  ancient  duty  of  repairing 
to  York  to  pay  their  Pentecostals,  to  which 
came  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Notting- 
ham with  the  justices  of  the  peace,  on  horse- 
back, in  their  most  magnificent  array,  to  lay 
down  their  Whitsun  farthings  under  the 
wide  Norman  archway  of  the  great  north 
porch,  where  the  treasurer  of  the  Chapter 
stood  to  receive  them — a  time-honoured  cus- 
tom, only  abolished  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  by  Archbishop  Drummond,  **pn>prio 
motUy'*  as  a  meaningless  survival  from  the 
past— it  is  evident  ^t  Southwell  Minster 
has  always  occupied  a  place  of  peculiar  dig- 
nity and  importance  in  the  organisation  of 
the  vast  diocese  of  York.  In  later  times  it 
more  than  once  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
In  1540  it  surrendered  its  possessions  to 
Henry  YIII.,  and  was  re-founaed  by  him  in 
1543;  in  1547  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown, 
but  re-founded  by  Queen  Mary  in  1558  ;  in 
1604  still  further  established  by  James  I.,  to 
be  once  more  suppressed  in  our  own  days,  and 
by  a  melancholy  but  just  Nemesis  on  luxury 
and  inefficiency  under  the  guise  of  religion, 
reduced  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  parish 
church,  it  is  now  happily  raised  to  more  than 
its  pristine  dignity  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
newly-formed  Socese. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  history  of  the 
colleg^te  church  is  not  an  edifying  one  before 
its  final  extinction  on  the  death  of  the  last 
prebendary  in  1873.  The  number  of  pre- 
bendaries was  sixteen.  It  was  an  acephalous 
body  without  a  dean,  or  even  any  permanent 
president,  such  as  the  precentor  was  at  St. 
David's,  and  the  archdeacon  at  Llandaff, 
both  of  whose  chapters  were  dean-less.  Few 
professedly  religious  foundations  could  show 
smaller  grounds  for  exemption  from  the  axe 
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of  our  eodesiaAtical  reformers.  Of  the  sixteen 
prebendaries,  each  came  into  residence  for 
three  months  once  in  four  years,  his  only- 
duties  being  to  attend  the  daily  choral  ser- 
vices— and  even  these  it  was  at  one  time  in 
the  last  century  seriously  proposed  to  sup- 
press— to  preach  statutable  sermons,  and  to 
'*  exercise  hospitality."  That  is  to  say,  to 
quote  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln :  "  In  a  church 
having  sixteen  canons,  only  one  was  resident 
at  a  time  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  four  years, 
and  the  other  fifteen  were  non-resident  for 
three  years  and  three  quarters." 

Southwelly  Robert,  a  Roman  Oatholic 
poet,  was  one  of  the  least  known  writers  of 
Queen  Elisabeth^s  age.  His  thoughts  are 
often  very  beautiful,  although  not  powerful. 
He  was  bom  in  1560,  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
educated  at  the  English  College  at  Douay. 
In  1584  he  returned  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  to 
England,  where  the  Countess  of  Arundel  made 
him  her  chaplain.  His  most  admirable  poems 
are  The  Triumpht  over  Death,  SL  Peter' t  Com^ 
plaint.  The  Epietle  of  Comfort,  In  July,  1592, 
Southwell  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of 
sedition,  and  imprisoned  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  affirms  that  he  underwent 
the  torture  ten  times.  Some  few  books  were 
allowed  him.  and  he  chose  the  Bible  and  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard.  After  three  years  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Cecil,  begging  for  a  day  to  be 
appointed  for  his  trial,  to  which  Cecil  is  said 
to  have  replied,  "That  if  he  were  in  haste 
to  be  hanged  he  should  have  his  desire."  On 
Feb.  20th  Southwell  was  removed  from  New- 
gate and  taken  to  Westminster,  where  he  was 
tried  and  condemned.  On  the  following  day, 
Feb  2l8t,  1595,  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

SOBOmen,  Hbbmias,  a  Churcii  historian, 
called  Scholasticua,  was  born  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  at  Salamina,  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  for  a  long  time  pleaded  at  the 
bar  of  Constantinople.  He  compiled  an  EeeU' 
eiaetieal  History  in  nine  books,  from  the  third 
consulship  of  Crispus  and  young  Constantine 
to  the  seventeenth  consulship  of  Theodosius 
the  Younger,  that  is,  from  323-439.  This  book 
is  still  extant,  except  the  part  which  describes 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years.  He  seems 
to  have  known  and  made  use  of  Socrates' 
history.  His  book  is  useful  as  giving  a  good 
idea  of  discipline  of  the  Chui^.  He  died 
some  time  after  443,  probably  towards  450. 

Spanheim,  Friedrich,  was  bom  at 
Amberg,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  January, 
1600.  After  having  studied  in  the  College  of 
Amberg,  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  in  1620 
to  Geneva  to  study  divinity.  His  father's 
circumstances  becoming  somewhat  straitened 
by  the  Palatinate  disturbances,  he  lived  for 
three  years  as  a  tutor.  In  1 625  he  travelled  in 
Englimd  and  France,  and  finally  settled  down 
at  Oeneva  as  professor  of  philosophy.  He 
was  ordained,  and  in  1631  became  divinity 
professor.    He    showed   such    lAnrnTTig   and 


understanding  that  he  was  sought  after  by 
several  universities,  and  in  1642  moved  to 
Leyden,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  ia 
1648.  He  wrote  many  works,  among  which 
are  Dubia  Evemgeliea,  Cheanienu  Cemtrtetut, 
Exereitationet  de  Gratia  UnivereaU,  EputoU  ed 
Matthaum  Gottierium  de  Coneiliatime  Greiitt 
Univerealif,  Epittolam  ad  £tiehanamum  de  Cvn- 
trovereii*  Anglicanie,  and  Vindieim  eiereitO' 
tionum. 

Spanheiiilf  Fribdrick,  son  of  the  pr»- 
ceding  [b,  1632,  d.  1701],  was  |»«feBSQr  of 
theology  at  Heidelberg  and  Leyden,  and  one 
of  the  champions  of  Calvin  against  Descartes 
and  Cocceius. 

SpaniBh  Befbrmed  Chiizch.— Thit 

religious  body  took  its  origin  in  Mexico.  Hie 
Spanish  yoke  was  thrown  off  and  Mexico  pro- 
claimed a  republic  in  1824.  In  1861  came 
the  ill-omen^  attempt  of  Napoleon  HI.  to 
subject  the  country  to  French  dominatioa, 
and  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  vai 
proclaimed  Emperor,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Roman  priesthood  of  the  country.  Bat  the 
nation  resented  the  interference,  rejected  the 
Empire,  and  put  Maximilian  to  death  in  1867. 
This  was  followed  by  a  declantion  of  tolen- 
tion,  which  had  been  refused  during  Snmifih 
rule.  Up  to  this  time  the  country  had  been 
in  the  very  depths  of  siiperstitiGn  and  ignor- 
ance ;  but  now  the  Bible  began  to  be  intro- 
duced. In  1866  Miss  Rankin  started  a 
Srstematised  Protestant  Mission,  which  gndu- 
ly  made  way.  Not  onl^  so,  but  a  refona 
movement  was  beg^un  within  the  Romsn 
Church  itself ;  a  priest  named  Aqu<4ar  opened 
a  hall  for  preaching  which  he  named  the 
"Church  of  Jesus."  On  his  death  his  con- 
gregation  besought  assistance  from  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  America  ;  it  was  given,  and 
Dr.  H.  C.  Riley  was  consecrated  Bishop  d 
the  Mexican  Reformed  Church,  a  remarkably 
grand  sermon  being  preached  on  the  occaeioa 
by  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  affixn- 
ing  the  distinctive  principles  of  Episcopacy  as 
distinguished  from  Romanism.  Since  th« 
two  other  bishops  have  been  consecrated.  In 
1871  a  Dominican  friar  was  chosen  for  hii 
eloquence  to  oppose  Bishop  Riley,  and  him^ 
became  one  of  his  proselytes. 

Meanwhile  a  corresponding  moTement  vas 
going  on  in  Spain.  In  1881  an  appeal  from  the 
Bishop  of  Meath,  Lord  Plunket  [afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Dublin],  was  sent  fbrth  calling 
attention  to  this  movement,  and  asking  for 
"  the  sympathy  of  Protestant  Europe.*'  This 
appeal  was  contained  in  a  magazine  entitled 
Light  and  Truth,  which  still  continues  ss  the 
organ  for  the  communication  of  infonnatioa 
respecting  this  Reform  movement  The  first 
number  contains  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Josn 
B.  Cabrera,Bishop-£lect  of  Madrid,  who  states 
that  he  has  a  congregation  of  456  and  a  school 
of  100  children.  This  congregation  was  risit«d 
by  Bishop  Riley  in  Febraiuy,  1880,  on  which 
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occasion  Reformed  oongregations  from  Seville 
and  Malaga  attended  witli  that  of  Madrid,  and 
the  Spanish  Reformed  Church  was  solemnly 
constituted.  In  Portugal  also  Reformed  con- 
gregations were  established,  whom  Bishop 
Riley  also  visited.  Several  of  these  were 
ministered  to  by  men  who  had  been  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
a  Liturgy  was  drawn  up,  partly  from  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  partly  from  the  old 
Mosarabic  Liturgy.  The  last  report  gives  13 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Spain,  eight  of  whom  are  ex-Roman  priests, 
the  others  have  received  American  orders. 
They  have  besought  the  English  Church  to 
consecrate  their  bishops-elect ;  but  a  diffi- 
culty was  felt  by  the  English  Bishops  on  the 
ground  that  the  Roman  Bishops,  though  held 
to  be  in  grievous  error,  are  yet  in  possession ; 
and  the  English  Church,  following  the  uni- 
versal precedent  from  the  beginning,  has 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  what  many  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  hold  to  be  a  schism.  Those 
who  arg^e  thus,  whilst  they  look  hopefully  on 
tho  Reform  movement,  are  desirous  that  the 
Reform  shall  be  carried  on  from  within. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  others  who  strenu- 
ously declare  that  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Churches  ought  to  stand  aloof  no  longer,  but 
fill  the  gap  and  consecrate  the  bishops.  The 
following  passage  from  a  recent  address  by 
Archbishop  Plunket  puts  the  case  very  ear- 
nestly : — 

"  A  remarkable  movement  in  the  direction 
of  Church  Reform  has  taken  place  during  late 
years  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  not  a  score  of 
native  Protestants  in  these  countries.  There 
are  now  some  ten  thousand.  The  faithfulness 
and  courage  with  which  these  brave-hearted 
men,  in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds,  have 
battled  their  way  out  of  error  into  light  and 
truth,  is  beyona  all  praise,  and  towards  all 
who  have  so  done,  even  though  they  follow 
not  after  us,  we  should  be  ready  to  extend  a 
helping  hand.  But  among  these  Reformers 
there  are  some  with  whom  English  and  Irish 
Churchmen  should  especially  sympathise.  I 
speak  of  those  who,  after  the  example  of  our 
own  forefathers,  have  organised  themselves 
on  an  Episcopal  basis,  and  have  adopted  a 
fixed  Liturgy,  purged,  like  our  own,  j^m 
Roman  error,  but  wisely  shaped,  as  in  our 
own  case,  upon  the  model  of  an  ancient 
national  ritual.  The  number  of  these  Re- 
formers is  not  as  yet  large.  About  two 
thousand  in  Spain,  and  about  one  thousand  in 
Portugal,  may  be  counted  as  belonging  to 
their  ranks.  But  the  congpregations  into  which 
they  are  gathered  occupy  important  centres  in 
these  two  countries.  In  Spain  they  are  to  be 
found  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Malaga,  Salamanca, 
Valladolid,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bar- 
celona. In  Portugal  we  meet  them  in  Lisbon, 
Rio  de  Monro,  and  Oporto.  Moreover,  though 
thus  widely  separated  from  one  i^iother,  these 


scattered  flocks  are  bound  together  even 
already  by  a  sense  of  corporate  unity,  which 
adds  not  a  little  to  their  power  for  good. 
Each  congregation  has  its  vestry,  and  both  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  there  is  a  central  Synod 
attended  by  delegates  from  these  vestries, 
where  in  each  case  the  foundation  of  a  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church  has  been  solemnly 
and  prayerfully  laid.  In  Smiin  the  Synod 
has  chosen  a  Bishop-Elect.  In  Portugal  it  is 
purposed  to  do  likewise  when  the  right  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
an  outward  organisation  goes,  the  elements  of 
cohesion  and  continuity  are  duly  provided. 
But  there  are,  thank  God,  closer  and  more 
sacred  bonds  than  these.  Speaking-  as  one 
who  has  twice  visited  the  Peninsula  for  the 
special  purpose  of  testing  the  reality  of  this 
movement,  I  can  certify  without  reserve  to 
the  fact  that  these  Reformers  are  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  knit  one  to  another  by 
love  and  devotion  to  a  common  Master — tho 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls — 
and  by  a  profound  conviction  that  they  have 
a  work  of  evangelisation  to  do  for  Him  in 
tiieir  native  land  I  Such  are  some  of  the 
hopeful  features  of  this  movement.  Did  time 
permit,  I  could  point  to  many  more.  I  could 
show  from  its  history  that  it  is  a  movement 
from  within,  and  that,  though  foreign  agencies, 
especially  in  the  way  of  Bible  circulation, 
have  done  much  to  help  the  work,  their  func- 
tion has  been  not  so  much  to  create  a  desire 
for  reform  as  to  meet  an  already  existing 
want.  I  could  also  show  that  this  want  is 
not  due  to  merely  political  aspirations,  or  to 
an^r  ephemeral  burst  of  enthusiasm,  but  that 
it  is  in  very  truth  a  craving  for  somewhat 
more  satisfying  in  the  way  of  spiritual  food 
than  Rome  can  supply.  But  I  must  pass 
from  the  hopes  of  the  movement  to  its  needs 
— for  it  is  because  of  these  needs  that  I  have 
felt  constrained  to  take  up  my  pen.  These 
Reformers,  like  the  early  Christians,  are  few, 
and  poor,  and  weak.  None  of  the  wealthy  or 
Uie  mighty  ones  of  this  earth  have,  up  to  this, 
joined  their  little  band,  and  hence  they  find 
it  impossible  as  yet  to  stand  alone.  They  do 
not  ask  us  to  undertake  the  work  of  Reforma- 
tion in  their  land.  They  are  ah-eady  engaged 
in  that  work,  and  all  they  ask  of  us  is  to  help 
them  in  accomplishing  it  themselves.  Nor  do 
they  ask  us  to  help  them  thus  for  ever.  Ere 
long  they  hope  to  be  self-supporting.  But 
just  at  present,  though,  as  I  can  vouch,  they 
are  contributing  according  to  their  ability, 
they  find  it  hopeless,  without  aid,  to  meet 
their  own  spiritual  needs.  And  for  this  aid 
they  have  appealed  to  us.  We  have  not  gone 
out  of  our  path  to  look  for  this  duty.  We 
have  found  the  wounded  traveller  on  the 
very  highway  by  which  we  have  been  journey- 
ing. Can  we,  with  a  clear  conscience,  pass 
him  by  on  the  other  side?  The  next  few 
years  will  be  to  these  Reformers  a  season  of 
terrible   suspense.     In   adopting   for   their 
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churches  an  Episcopal  constitution,  they 
staked  all  upon  the  prospect  of  finding  some 
Sister-Church  in  Christendom  willing  to  con- 
secrate the  Bishops-Elect  of  their  choice.  Ilad 
they  been  satisfied  with  a  Presbyterian  form 
of  government  they  would  have  run  no  such 
risk.  But  they  chose  rather  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  own  Reformers,  trusting  that 
we — who  must  approve  of  their  resolve — 
would  not  deny  them  the  means  of  carrying 
it  into  practice.  They  have  accordingly  asked 
for  this  privilege  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
Bishops,  and  a  final  decision  will  be  come  to 
by  thisit  body  after  an  opportunity  for  con- 
sultation with  their  brethren  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  at  lar^e  has  been  given  them  at 
the  Conference  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
held  at  Lambeth  about  three  years  hence.  I 
earnestly  trust  that  the  bishops  of  my  church 
will  see  their  way^  to  grant  the  request  of  our 
brethren  in  Spam  and  Portugal  who  have  so 
far  trusted  us.*' 

BparroWf  Anthont,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Norwich  [b,  at  Depden,  Suffolk],  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  fellow,  till  ejected  in  1643  for  refusing 
the  Covenant.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  St.  Edmonds- 
bury  ;  thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Sadbnr}'',  and  to  the  mastership 
of  his  college.  In  1667  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Reynolds  [1676]  he  was  translated  to  the  See 
of  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  1685.  He  wrote 
Rationale  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayet;  a 
Collection  of  Articles,  If^functione,  Canons, 
Ordinances,  Orders,  etc.,  and  several  sermons. 

Spener,  Philipp  Jakob.— Founder  of  the 
PiBTiSTS  [q.v.]  in  Germany  [*.  at  Rappolt- 
stein  in  1635 ;  d.  at  Berlin,  1705].  His  father 
was  Counsellor  to  the  Count  of  Kappoltstein, 
and  the  Countess,  who  was  godmother  to 
Philipp  Jakob  Spener,  took  a  great  interest 
in  him,  and  had  him  educated  by  the  Court 
Chaplain,  Joachim  Stoll.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  went  to  Colmar,  and  a  year  later  to  Stras- 
burg  University ;  here  he  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  under  Sebastian  and  Johann 
Schmidt  and  Dannhauer,  all  of  whom  were 
zealous  Lutherans.  Here  also  he  studied 
Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  1659  he  went  to 
Basle,  where  he  took  lessons  in  Hebrew  from 
Buxtorf ;  he  also  visited  the  universities  of 
Tiibingen,  Freiburg,  and  Wiirtemburg.  In 
1662  he  was  chosen  public  preacher  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  also  gave  lectures  at  the  University 
on  history  and  philosophy.  In  1664  ho  took 
his  D.D.,  and  the  Senate  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine  invited  him  to  become  chief  preacher 
of  that  city.  His  early  training  bad  given 
him  strong  religious  impressions,  and  his 
preaching  was  characterised  by  great  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity,  and  his  life  by  its  singular 
purity;  but  his  zeal  against  the  Calvinists, 
who  were  an  influential  body  in  Frankfort, 


made  him  many  enemies.     However  he  torn 
ceased  to  contend  with  them,  and  tuned  his 
mind  to  the  great  object  of  his  life,  whidi 
was  to  enforce  purity  of  doctrine  and  to  make 
his  hearers  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
the  whole  Scriptures,  instead  of  only  just  the 
portions  appointed  to  be  read  during  diaidi 
service.    To  encourage  the  study  of  the  Bible 
he  in   1670   instituted  his  CoUefia  fVto^u, 
where  he  explained  passages  of    the   New 
Testament,  and  invited  discussion  and  fmtber 
inquiry  from  his  hearers  of  both  sexes.    He 
thus    unintentionally  founded   the    sect  of 
Pietists.     In  1675  he  published  his  iW  Desi' 
deria,  urging  the  need  of  a  general  refann  in 
the  mode  of  preaching  and  teaching  Quistian 
doctrines,     in  1686,  at  the  request  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  he  accepted  the  post  of 
Court  Preacher  at  I>reBden,  and  he  soon  be- 
came involved  in  a  religiona  dispute  with  the 
theological   teachers    of    Leipzig    (Caipsov, 
Albert!,  etc).    Spener  had  founded  in  Lapsig 
a   Collegium  Fhilobiblieum  for  studying  the 
Bible  in  its  original  languages,  and  this  was 
looked  on  as  a  censure  on  the  Univ^sity  for 
its  neglect  of  exegetical  teaching.    Jeabssr, 
moreover,  at  Spener's  having  been  appointed 
to  one  of  the  most  coveted  Church  prefer- 
ments had  much  to  do  with  causing  opposi- 
tion to  his  views,  and  his  enemies  suoncded 
in  prejudicing  the  Elector  against  him  and 
getting  his  religious  meetings  forbidden.   [It 
was  at  Leipzig  that  the  nicnuune  of  Pietists 
was  given  to  Spener*s  followera]     Spener, 
therefore,  removed  to  Berlin  in  1690,  and  hen 
again  he  commenced  his  catech^cal  ins^nc- 
tions,  and  enjoyed  uni venal  respect.   His  ad- 
herents   at    licipzig  (Francke,    Anton,  and 
Breithaupt)  were  in  169*2  made  Professcn  of 
Theology  at  the  new  University  of  HsUe, 
which  henceforth  became  the  home  of  Pietism. 
The  theologians  of  Wittenberg  next  attsdbd 
Spener,  accusing  him  of  founding  vahoos 
fanatical  sects,  and  of  holding  no  less  than 
283  heretical  opinions.     To  them  Spener  re> 
plied  in  1695  by  his  True  Agreement  with  tie 
Confession  of  Aug^wry,    Soon  after  this  he 
was  mixed  up  in  a  very  serious  dispute  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  confession  before  re- 
ceiving the  Sacrament,  and  Spener  gave  it  ai 
his  opinion  that  Christians  might  be  allowed 
to  use  their  ownjudgment  in  this  matter.  In 
1694  the  new  Elector,  Frederick  Augnstns, 
urged  Spener  to  return  to  Dresden,  bat  he  re- 
fused the  offer.    His  List  work  was  (h  tk 
Eternal  Godhead  of  Christ,  which  he  finished 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1705. 

Spinosay  Baruch  db,  the  greatest  of 
rationalistic  philosophers,  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam on  Nov.  24th,  1632,  of  Jewish  parents, 
who  had  settled  there  on  escaping  the  perse- 
cution of  Jews  in  Spain.  He  afterwards 
Latinised  his  name  Baruch  into  Benedict- 
He  was  destined  to  commerce,  but  his  love  of 
study  and  great  intellect  made  his  parents 
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alt«r  their  resolution  in  favour  of  a  rabbinical 
education.    Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
youth  thus  linked  to  men  of  various  lands — for 
his  father  was  a  Portuguese  Jew — was  bound 
to  one  nation  only  by  spiritual  affinity,  and 
that  a  nation  without  a  home,  and  the  oourse 
of   the  earnest  young  Jew's  mental  life  will 
be   more  easily  followed.    The  education  of 
the  Jews  was  almost  exclusively  religious,  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud  forming  Uieir 
principal  studies.     Spinoza  entered  into  them 
^with  almost  fanatical  zeal,  which,  backed  by 
remarkable  penetration  and  subtlety,  won  the 
admixation  of  his  instructor,  the  Chief  Rabbi, 
Saul  Levi  Morteira.      At  fourteen  Spinoza 
rivalled  almost  all  the  doctors  in  the  exact- 
itude and  extent  of  his  biblical  knowledge. 
But  he  pursued  his  inquiries  further  than  they 
could  follow  him,  and  put  questions  which 
they  could  not  solve.    Thus,  because  he  found 
no  mention  of  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  because  he  was  dis- 
satiafied  with  some  of  the  interpretations  of 
the  Law  which  his  Kabbis  gave,  and  those 
the  interpretations  which  Ghnst  Himself  had 
rebuked,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  ex- 
communicated  from  the    83magogue.    [See 
the  terrible  curse  quoted  at  length  in  l£r. 
3flartineau's  Typet  of  Ethical  Thwry,  i.  268.] 
His  friends  and  relations  were  forbidden  to 
hold  intercourse  with  him,  but  he  made  some 
new  friends,  particularly  Franz  Van  den  Ende, 
who  had  a  great  influence  on  his  life ;  he  was 
a  physician  in  Amsterdam  who  kept  a  philo- 
logical seminary,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
political  plotter  and  an  atheist.      Some  years 
later  he  was  hanged  in  Normandy  for  con- 
spiracy.   He  taught  Spinoza  Latin,  which  he 
learnt  with  great  ease,  and  which  was  very 
valuable  to  him.    At  this  time  the  works  of 
Descartes  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  studied 
them  «igerly.    He  left  Amsterdam  in  1660, 
and  retired  to  Ehynsburg,  near  Leyden,  where 
he  carried  on  a  trade,  as  all  Jews  were  taught 
to  do.    His  was  that  of  a  maker  of  telescopes, 
microscopes,  etc.,  but  he  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  philosophy.      In  the  next  year  he 
moved  to  Woorburg,  a  small  village  near  the 
Hague,  and  finally  to  the  Hague  itself.    Here 
he  frequently  attended  the  Calvinistio  wor- 
ship, and  expressed  the  deepest  admiration 
for  the  character  of  Christ  and  the  writings  of 
St.   Paul ;  but  he  was  never  baptised,  nor 
called  himself  a  Christian.    He  was  offered 
the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Heidel- 
berg, but  refused,  conscious  that  the  philo- 
sophy he  would  teach  was  too  dosely  allied 
to  theology  not  to  trench    on   its  dogmas. 
He  resigned  the  heritage  which  fell  to  him 
on  his  father's  death  to  his  sisters,  refused  to 
accept  the  property  which  his  friend,  Simon  de 
Vries,  had  intended  to  leave  to  him,  and  also 
the  pension  offered  to  him  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  continued  his  labours  in  the  greatest 
poverty,  sometimes,   it   is    said,    expending 
on  his  food  only  2^  a  day.    He  died  Feb. 


22nd,  1677,  of  phthisis,  from  which  he  had 
suffered  for  twenty  years. 

Spinoza's  system  is  the  logical  development 
of  the  system  of  Descartes,  though  the  two 
philosophers  differed  on  many  points.  Spinoza's 
first  published  work  was  an  Abridgment  of  the 
Meditations  of  DeeearteSj  with  an  appendix 
containing  the  germs  of  the  Ethica^Bua  Tract- 
atus  TheolofficO'J*oUtiet4s.  This  work  contains  a 
rationalistic  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  an  at- 
tack on  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  as 
injurious  to  the  general  welfare.  He  also  ex- 
plained in  it  that  philosophy  and  theology  have 
nothing  in  common.  This  book  w  as  at  once  con- 
demned and  forbidden  in  every  country,  and 
many  artifices  were  U6ed  to  introduce  it  into 
the  various  countries  under  different  names. 
But  Spinoza  is  chiefly  known  by  Ethica  More 
Geometrieo  Detnonstrata^  which  contains  a 
statement  of  his  doctrines  drawn  up  in  a 
mathematical  form,  and  which  has  gained  for 
him  the  name  of  "The  Euclid  of  Meta- 
physicians." He  gives  eight  definitions,  and 
seven  axioms.    The  eight  definitions  are : — 

1.  By  a  thing  which  is  its  own  cause,  I 
understand  a  thing,  the  essence  of  which 
involves  existence,  or  the  nature  of  which 
can  only  be  considered  as  existent. 

2.  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be 
limited  (terminari  potest)  by  another  thing  of 
the  same  nature ;  e.g.  body  is  said  to  be  finite 
because  it  can  always  be  conceived  as  larger. 
So  thought  is  limited  by  other  thoughts. 
But  body  does  not  limit  thought,  nor  thought 
limit  body. 

3.  By  substance  I  understand  that  which 
exists  in  itself,  and  is  conceived  per  te ;  in 
other  words,  the  conception  of  which  does  not 
require  the  conception  of  an^ihing  else  ante- 
cedent to  it. 

4.  By  attribute  I  understand  that  which 
the  mind  perceives  as  constituting  the  very 
essence  of  substance. 

5.  By  modes  I  understand  the  accidents 
{ajeetiones)  of  substance ;  or  that  which  is  in 
something  else,  through  which  also  it  is 
conceived. 

6.  By  God  I  understand  the  Being  abso- 
lutely infinite,  i.e.  the  substance  consisting 
of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses 
an  infinite  and  eternal  essence. 

7.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists 
by  the  sole  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  by 
itself  alone  is  determined  to  action.  But  that 
thing  is  necessary,  or,  rather,  constrained, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  another,  and 
acts  according  to  certain  and  determinate 
causes. 

8.  By  eternity  I  understand  existence  itself, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  conceived  necessary  to 
follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal 
thing. 

The  seven  axioms  are : — 

1.  Everything  which  is,  is  in  itself  or  in 
some  other  thing. 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through 
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another  {per  aliud)  must  be  conoeiyed  through 
itself  {per  se). 

3.  From  a  given  determinate  cause  the 
effect  necesflarily  follows ;  and,  tnce  ««rM,  if 
no  determinate  cause  be  giveoOy  do  effect  can 
follow. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  implies  it. 

6.  Things  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  each  other  cannot  be  understood  by 
means  of  each  other,  i.e.  the  conception  of 
one  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the 
other. 

6.  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  object 
(idea  vera  debet  eum  suo  ideato  eonvenire), 

7.  Whatever  can  be  clearly  conceived  as 
non-existent,  does  not,  in  its  essence,  involve 
existence. 

By  these  definitions  and  axioms  Spinoza 
demonstrated  the  following  propositions : — 

Prop.  1.  Substance  is  prior  to  its  accidents. 

Rx)p.  2.  Two  substances  having  different 
attributes  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other. 

Prop.  3.  Of  things  which  have  nothing  in 
common,  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
other. 

^  I^p.  4.  Two  or  more  distinct  things  are 
distinguished  among  themselves  either  through 
the  diversity  of  their  attributes,  or  through 
the  diversity  of  their  modes. 

Prop.  6.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  two  or  more  sul^tances  of  the  same  nature 
and  of  the  same  attributes. 

Prop.  6.  One  substance  cannot  be  created 
by  another  substance. 

Prop.  7.  It  pertains  to  the  nature  of  sub- 
stance to  exist. 

prop.  8.  All  substance  is  necessarily  finite. 

The  £tAice  was  not  publidied  until  after 
his  death ;  it  was,  however,  left  by  him  com- 
plete and  ready  for  publication.  It  is  a  work 
comparatively  small  in  bulk  [264  small  quarto 
pages],  but  it  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  philosophy  of  modem  times.  For  a  while 
his  system  was  regarded  with  horror ;  then  a 
strong  reaction  set  in,  which  has  lasted  to  our 
own  time.  "  His  system,"  says  Dr.  Martin- 
eau,  "rightly  understood,  responds  to  no 
enthusiasm,  pretends  to  no  beauty  but  that  of 
cold  consistency,  and  maintains  no  higher 
attitude  than  that  of  serene  neutrality  tcvwds 
all  that  is  and  happens  in  heaven  and  earth. 
It  is  a  strange  but  unquestionable  fact  that  in 
the  fervour  of  young  doubt  and  mental  need 
the  precise  and  passionless  propositions  of  the 
Bthiea — ^the  severest  of  all  books — ^have  often 
been  seized  with  an  intense  eagerness.  It  is, 
perhaps,  that  the  hottest  fever  loves  the 
coldest  diink."  The  best  account  that  we 
have  met  with  of  the  practical  bearii^  of  the 
ethics  of  Spinoza  is  Mr.  Maurice's.  He  shows 
how  near  the  ardent  Jew  came  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  how  his  confusions  arose 
from  not  arriving  at  that  doctrine,  how  he 
realised  that  the  love  of  God  towiurds  His  own 


perfectness  involves  a  love  to  mankind,  vet 
stopped  short  of  the  Christian  dedocdcn  ol 
the  Love  of  the  Fkther  towards  the  Son,  lad 
of  men  in  Him.  Spinoaa  doses  his  trutxie 
with  the  grand  words :  "  If  now  the  way  that 
I  have  shown  leads  to  these  rewards  seemeth 
to  be  very  difiicult,  nevertheless  it  may  be 
found.  Difficult,  indeed,  it  mnst  be,  because 
it  is  so  rarely  discovered.  For  how  ean  H 
happen,  if  safety  were  near  and  ooold  be 
found  without  great  labour,  that  nearly  all 
should  neglect  it  P  But  all  noble  things  are 
difficult,  all  noble  things  are  raze.'*  On  which 
Mr.  Maurice  comments  thus :  *'  A  grmd  con- 
clusion, we  say;  yet  one  in  which  nothing 
would  be  conduded  if  a  voice  which  pn>. 
claimed,  '  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
the  way  which  leadeth  to  life,'  had  not  also 
proclaimed,  '  I  am  the  way ;  I  am  the  door 
through  which  every  man  may  enter  in  and 
find  safety.* " 

The  late  Mr.  Blunt  ^us  constmcts  tha 
Spinozistic  Creed  from  passages  in  the  philo- 
sopher's writings : — *'  I  believe  in  One  Infinite 
and  Undivided  God,  Eternal  and  Unchsoee- 
able,  existing  and  acting  by  the  sole  neoenty 
of  His  nature ;  of  infinite  attributes,  whereol 
two  only  are  capable  of  being  oonoeived  br 
man — Extension  and  Thong^ht,  idiereol  He 
Himself  is  the  Identity ;  A  all  thingi  the 
Free  Cause;  immanent,  not  timnsient;  in 
Whom  all  things  consist,  and  without  Whom 
nothing  can  exist  or  be  conceiTed.  By  Whom 
all  things  were  made,  not  by  design  or  lor  the 
sake  of  any  end  but,  predetermined,  and  fol- 
lowing necessarily  from  the  absolute  natare 
or  infinite  power  of  Gk)d.  Of  whidi  world 
is  Man,  whose  oonsdousness  is  the  baas  of 
all  certitude,  in  which  whatsoever  is  cIcariT 
perceived  is  true,  and  exists  objectively  in 
nature ;  whose  wiU  is  not  free,  bat  neces- 
sary or  constrained ;  whose  acts  and  desirefl 
are  good  so  far  as  they  are  defined  by 
reason,  and  whose  salvation,  liberty,  and  bea- 
titude consists,  not  in  the  rewara  of  virtue, 
but  in  the  virtue  itself,  whereby  affectiaosaic 
restrained,  and  in  the  constant  and  eternal 
knowledge  and  love  of  God ;  whose  wonhip 
by  man  consists  in  the  exercise  of  obedience, 
charity,  and  justice.  And  I  believe  in  titf 
communion  and  fellowship  of  all  men  in  w 
far  as  they  are  led  by  reason  and  in  the  efeeniitr 
of  the  mind." 

Spinosa  taught  that  Gk)d  is  the  only  infinite 
substance,  and  that  nothing  oan  be  oonceiT«<l 
without  Him.  He  is  not  corporeal,  but  bodr 
is  a  mode  of  Gk>d,  and,  ther^re,  uncreated. 
He  is  the  same  as  Nature ;  as  ^Ipinoca  ex- 
pressed it,  **  God  is  the  identity  of  the  *ff* 
naturans  and  the  natura  nntwaia.  He  is  the 
idea  immayima,  that  is,  the  One  and  AH  the 
only  etemi^.  Spinoza  has  been  accused  of 
Pantheism  from  a  misconoeption  of  his  vvi^ 
"substance,"  and  also  of  Atheism  from  bis 
doctrine  that  the  universe  is  a  manifestati^ 
of  the  Deity,  not  as  the  Deity  Himself,  bat  «> 
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*<the  Deity  passing  into  activity,  but  not 
exhausted  by  the  act."  A  spirit  so  subtle  and 
eager  to  see  all  sides  of  truth  has  thus  paid 
the  penalty  to  be  expected,  namely,  that  of 
being  made  the  subject  of  disputes  and  mis- 
undeistandings  innumerable.  Considering 
that  he  arrived  independently  at  ideas  which 
are  found  in  St.  Augustine,  and  that  mo- 
dem German  philosophers,  from  Kant  down- 
wards, have  reverenced  him  as  a  master,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  his  teaching  must 
oontain  many  elements  of  value.  One  of 
those  who  knew  him  best,  describes  him  as  "  a 
God-intoxicated  man."  But  the  deepest  and 
subtlest  analysts  not  nnfrequently  find  them- 
selves baffled.  Thus  Dr.  Martineau,  in  a 
dose  and  exhaustive  examination  of  his  works 
lType$  of  Ethical  TkMry,  i.  247-393],  de- 
elaxee  that  there  are  passages  which  are  so 
ambiguous  that  oontroversiflJists  on  opposite 
sides  may  fairly  claim  him  on  their  side.  He 
shows  that  Spinoza's  belief  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  as  expressed  in  the  treatise 
on  Gtod,  was  real  and  strong,  not,  as  has  been 
alleged,  "a  mere  accommodation  to  a  dis- 
carded philosophy"  [p.  3741.  But  in  the 
Ethics  he  becomes  vague,  and  a  mystic  cloud 
seems  to  have  gathered  over  the  future,  the 
belief  in  immortality  seeming  to  change  into 
that  of  absorption  into  Gk>d,  and  the  loss  of 
individual  consciousness. 

Spixitoal  Works  of  Meroy.  [Mbbot, 
Spibitual  and  CoapouAL  Works  of.J 

Spiritiialisiii,       Sidrituailurtfl.   — 

Spiritualism  had  its  origin  in  America  in 
1848,  when  certain  rappings  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Fox,  at  HydeviUe,  New  York,  were 
heard,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for,  and 
by  which  it  was  said  communications  could 
be  held  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  These 
raps  were  arrang^  into  a  sort  of  alphabetical 
order  for  the  purpose  of  the  supposed  com- 
munications, and  were  supplemented  by  the 
motion  of  articles  of  furniture  about  the  room, 
the  disembodied  spirits  being  said  to  have 
discovered  the  means  of  discoursing  by  electric 
detonation;  then  musical  instruments  were 
said  to  sail  about  the  room  and  utter  unearthly 
melodies ;  sentences  were  written  by  unseen 
hands ;  shadowy  forms  were  descried  in  the 
darkness ;  light  touches  felt ;  and  lastly,  the 
complete  embodiment  of  a  spirit  so  far  as  to 
be  recognised  by  relatives.  The  spirits  were 
also  said  to  give  their  names.  The  believers 
in  these  manifestations  increased  very  rapidly, 
and  many  converts  were  made  in  England, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  is  said  £at  at 
one  time  no  fewer  than  30,000  **  spirit 
mediums  "  were  practising.  The  doctrines  of 
Spiritualists  are  much  as  follows :  «  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  the  visible  universe  is  an  expres- 
sion to  man  of  His  Infinite  Ufe.  Man  is  a 
spiritual  being:  each  individual  spirit  is  a 
part  of  the  grreat  oversoul,  or  amma  mundi. 
The  spirit  is  enthralled  in  a  body  during  this 


life ;  when  released  it  at  once  enters  upon  the 
possession  of  higher  powers  and  more  ex- 
tended knowledge,  and  its  condition  is  one 
of  regularly  progressive  advancement.  Dis- 
embodied spirits  are  able  to  hold  converse 
with  those  m  the  body ;  not  wiUi  all  imme- 
diately, but  through  the  instrumentality  of 
privileged  or  specially  gifted  persons  called 
Mediums,  who  axe  on  occasion  mfluenced,  or, 
as  they  term  it,  controlled  by  the  spirits. 
Spirits  can  also  apply  force  to  physical  objects, 
perform  certain  actions,  such  as  writing,  and 
produce  sounds;  they  can  sometimes  show 
themselves  in  materialised  forms,  some  of  the 
material  being  borrowed  from  the  medium. 
A  new  era  is  now  dawning  on  us.  ThQ  old 
religions,  Christicuiity  included,  have  played 
their  part,  and  must  pass  away  in  &ce  of 
clearer  light.  By  intercourse  with  the  spirit 
world,  mem  will  advance  as  he  never  has 
advanced  before  in  knowledge,  purity,  and 
brotherly  love "  [Paper  read  at  Durham 
Church  Congress,  by  Rev.  R.  Thornton,  D.D.]. 
Among  the  Spiritualists  who  have  attracted 
most  notice  have  been  Douglas  Home,  who 
gave  sittings  before  Napoleon  III.  and  Alex- 
ander IL  of  Russia,  and  Robert  Dale  Owen 
[*.  at  Glasgow,  1801 ;  rf.  1877],  who  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  became  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Spiritualists.  His  publica- 
tions on  this  subject  are  FootfalU  on  the 
Boundary  of  Another  World  [1860]  and  The 
Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the 
Next  [1872].  Spiritualism  has  been  claimed 
by  some  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  others  as  a  substitute  for  it.  As 
an  adjunct,  it  is  rejected  by  almost  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Communion ;  as  a 
substitute,  it  involves  the  virtual  setting  aside, 
more  or  less  completely,  of  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  Universal.  Some  have  not  inaptly- 
called  it  a  "ghastly  caricature  of  religion.*' 
The  author  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted.  Dr.  Thornton,  thus  admirably  sums 
up  what  may  be  said  in  its  favour : — 

"  Now.  there  is  much  of  the  Spiritualist  teachlxig 
with  which  the  Church  can  most  cordially  agree. 

"  [11  It  is  a  system  of  belt^,  not  of  mere  negt^ 
tion  or  an  that  is  not  logically  demonstrated.  Its 
adherents  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  they  hold 
as  tmcL  propositions  which  are  incapable  of  mathe> 
maticfJ  proof.  They  are  at  least  theists,  if  no 
more ;  certainly  not  a^eistic. 

'*  [2]  It  is  in  its  rery  nature  antsgonistio  to  all 
Sadduceeism  and  Materialism.  It  ilat&  oontradicu 
the  assertions  of  the  miserable  philoeopbv  that 
makes  the  soul  but  a  function  of  the  bralu  and 
death  an  eternal  sleep.  It  proclaims  that  man  is 
responsible  for  his  actions,  against  those  who  would 
persuade  us  that  each  deed  is  bat  the  resultant  of 
a  set  of  forces,  an  effect  first  and  then  a.cause  in  an 
eternal  and  immutable  series  of  causes  and  effects, 
and  that  sin  and  holiness  are  therefore  words 
without  meaning.  It  tells  of  angels,  of  an  im* 
mortal  spirit,  of  a  future  state  cH  personal  and 
oonscioas  existence. 

"  [3]  It  inculcates  the  duties  of  parity,  charity, 
and  Justioe,  setting  forth  as  well  the  loving  Father- 
hood of  Qod  as  the  brotherhood  of  men.  to  be  con- 
tinned,  with  personal  recoguition,  in  the  fatuxelife. 
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interooune  between  man  and  the  Supreme  Spirit  [ 
in  other  words,  of  rerelatiou,  inspiration,  nndgraoe. 

"  From  the  statement  of  these  points  of  agree- 
ment I  pass  on  to  those  in  which  I  think  Spiritual- 
ism warns  the  Church  that  her  trumpet  sometimes 
gives  but  an  unoertaln  sound. 

"  W]  We  habitually  remind  these  we  teaoh  that 
*  they  hare  an  immortal  soul :'  we  too  seldom  con- 
vert the  phrase,  and  tell  them  that  thQv  are  really 
spirits,  and  have  a  body,  ivliieh  oontsins  an  im- 
mortal part,  to  be  prepared  for  immortality.  We 
make  them  look  on  the  body  as  the  true  being,  the 
soul  as  a  sort  of  appenda^  to  it— an  error  against 
which  Socrates  could  caution  his  disciples.  [Phado, 
p.  115,  sea  64.]  No  doubt  bodily  existence  is  [in 
appearance]  mors  of  a  really  to  us  in  this  life  than 
spiritual  heing ;  and  thus— ifl  may  venture  on  the 
allusion— nine  out  of  ten  people,  when  they  hear  the 
words  'Beal  Presence,'  understand  bodily  pre- 
sence t  th^  have  not  grasped  the  truth  that  to  the 
spiritual  only  can  the  epithet  '  real '  be  justly  ap- 
plied here  below.  Minds  thus  disciplined  are  easily 
led  awa/  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  only  a  certain 
.  phase  of  the  bodily  organism,  and  is  dissolved  with 
its  dissolution.  Those  who  have  learnt  with 
Socrates  that  the  soul— or,  more  properly  speaking, 
spirit — ^is  the  essence  of  the  man,  could  never  sup- 
pose that  the  existence  of  the  realitydepended  upon 
the  existence  of  its  instrument,  we  should  have 
taught  more  carefully  than  we  have  done,  not  liiat 
men  art  bodies  and  ka««  souls,  but  that  ttay  are 
souls,  and  have  bodies ;  which  bodies,  changed  from 
the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  to  the  glory  of  the 
celestial,  will  be  theirs  to  do  Ood*s  work  hereafter. 

*'  rsi  Again,  we  ere  terribly  afraid  of  saying  a 
word  about  the  intermediate  state.  We  draw  s  hard 
and  fast  line  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
world.  In  vain  does  the  Creed  express  the  belief  in 
the  communion  of  saints ;  for  ix  we  hint  that  one 
who  prays  for  his  beloved  on  earth  may  not  lorget 
them  when,  his  earthly  frame  dissolved,  he  is  re- 
moved nearer  to  the  presence  of  his  Lonl,  popular 
religion  confuses  such  intercession  with  the  figments 
of  the^  Mediation  and  Invocation  of  Saints.  Once 
again  the  bodily  life,  not  that  of  the  spirit,  is  made 
the  true  life. 

"  [3]  Further,  there  is  a  widespread  reluctance, 
even  in  the  Church,  to  accept  the  superhuman  as 
such.  I  do  not  say  this  is  universal  far  from  it ; 
but  it  is  verv  general.  There  are  some,  for  in- 
stance,  who  abhor  all  spiritual  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  four  rivers  of  Paradise  (to  use  a  Bab- 
binical  illustration]  have  no  meaning  for  them ; 
they  may  accept  two,  but  the  other  two, '  search- 
ing '  and  '  mystery,'  they  cannot  away  with.  Others 
do  not  like  to  hear  of  the  work  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit  in  His  Church,  or  of  things  done  in  Ood*s 
wisdom,  otherwise  than  earthly  wisdom  would 
direct  or  ooi^ecture.  They  acknowledge,  indeed, 
some  Divine^  guidance,  but  shrink  from  spiritual 
influence  or  spiritual  illumination,  the  ministry  of 
angels  or  the  snares  of  the  Evil  One." 


Not  lesB  wise  is  his  statement  of  the 
points  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  condemn 
the  Spiritualist's  teaching.  First  the  failure 
of  the  phenomena  to  carry  conviction : — 

"Strange  knockings,  we  are  told,  are  heard, 
which  on  demand  are  made  to  represent  the  letten 
of  the  alphabet,  and  frame  mysterious  words ;  mus- 
ical instruments  sail  about  the  room  and  utter  un- 
earthly melodies  ;  sentences  are  written  by  unseen 
hands:  shadowy  forms  are  descried  in  the  dark- 
ness; light  touches  are  felt ;  indeed,  one  spirit  has 
permitted  herself  to  be  kissed.  .  .  .  Now. 
supposing  for  a  moment  that  these  are  real  spiritual 
beings,  one  would  see  a  great  danger  in  the  practice 
of  conferring  with  them.  Uew  can  we  know  their 
character  ?  It  is  curious  that  they  are  considered 
to  shrink  from  daylight  in  general.  'Your  light 
hurts  us,'  they  are  represented  as  saying,  though 


we  read,  <Ood  saw  the  light  that  it  was  flood.'  Oas 
Spiritualist  (Mr.  Brittan)  declares  Uml  iatkirt;. 
five  years  he  has  never  met  with  a  spirit  who  kn 
told  hima  wilful  fUsehood ;  bat  it  is  confessed  the: 
there  is  a  danger  of  heooming  associated  wiik  lew 
spirits.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  on  some  orraawww 
stones  have  been  thrown  by  spirits  ;  so  there  wcnj. 
sppear  to  be  roughs  or  Fenians  auKmg  the  lAodea 
But  we  need  no^  I  think,  be  under  any  appnliea> 
sion.  There  is  no  sulBcient  evidenee  tliak  wpxia 
axe  at  work  at  alL  .  .  .  The  strange  thiagB  «i'- 
nessed  at  some  of  the  tiancnhj  nnimpeaehsMc  wis- 
nesses  suggest  that  all  are  manifestataoas  of  • 
simple  human  force,  which  we  may  call  as  «« 
choose  psychic,  biological,  odylie,  ectenic;  wtew 
conditions  are  as  yet  unknown  (as  those  of  cteB- 
istry  were  a  century  ago),  but  may  befove  aaaj 
years  be  as  weU  known  ss  thoas  of  h«at,  deetmstv, 
magnetism,  and  light,  with  which,  it  is  no  doabc 
correlated ;  and  may  perhaps  be  repreasntad.  m 
Biot  jyroposed  to  represent  tM  caaSiixia*  of  life,  hj 
an  equatlen. 

"  But,  farther,  we  eaimot  aoeept  that 
view  of  the  body  which  sfKiimi  to  be  a 

the  highest  Spiritualist  teaching.  Itis 

not  as  an  instrument  for  the  aequiaitioa  of  know- 
ledge, and  as  being,  no  less  than  tlas  spirit,  the 
work  of  God,  and  consecrated  to  Hia  service,  bet 
as  a  foul  obstructive.  VegeAanuiiam,  sad,  ol 
course,  teetotalism,  are  essential  to  one  who  wouM 
reach  the  higher  knowledge;  his  very  rssidcBW 
must  be  a  place  where  no  blood  isor  laui  bees  «fa»d. 
We  find  ourselves  at  once  in  the  pw<Lm.ucm  of  tht 
Gnostics,  Bardesaaes,  and  Tatiaa,  and 
with  horror  how  short  and  easy  was  t^  Bt» 
their  stem  saoetioism  to  Carpoecates  sad 
Ophites. 

"  But,  still  worse,  we  find  fin  Bpiri 
ing  a  terrible  degradation  not  of  oar  haaaa  bodr 
only,  but  of  the  great  Master  of  bodiaa,  aoola.  saA 
spirits.  And  here  it  is  that  I  obH  it  apedai^  sc- 
tagonistic  to  the  Church :  Jesus  in  tlMir  qpstcm  vt 
hut  an  adept— an  early  Jacob  »&^*«^,  who  gaaid 
his  adeptship  by  an  ascetic  diet,  Amt  *  then  m  ss 
evidence  that  He  partook  of  any  ^^^^i^^i  food  eaeep( 
the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb.*  Or  He  is  a  Psydue. 
a  remarkable  medium,  gifted  with  aa  caeeyiaiej] 
amount  of  spirit^oroe,  and  a  peculiar  power  of  ccm- 
mnnicating  with  and  oontrolUag  ^irita^  Or  Hta 
an  Essena,  a  leader  of  a  Buddhist  aeet»  of  kach  cb^ 
indeed,  but  inferior  to  the  great  Gantaaaa  who  |s«» 
ceded  Him.  Hia  life  is  nothing  more  to  m  tbsa  i 
grand  example  of  parity  and  eharity,  Hia  death  etif 
a  noble  piece  of  self  saorifioe.  With  sa^  vis*m  ii 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  pcrsoaality  of 
evil  is  almost  contemptaooaly  demed,  sad  tb« 
Scriptures  displaced  from  the  post  of  hoaoar  dM  to 
the  written  IK^rd  of  God." 

Spiritiialities.— That  paxiof  tlie  bizii3«- 
try  which  relates  to  its  oflBoal  fnncticas  axhi 
duties,  as  distinguished  from  tetmp&ralitwt^  :z 
matten  of  ordinaiy  and  worldly  chanctor. 

Spiritliality .— In  eccleBoastical  pariaacf . 
the  whole  body  of  the  dergr,  whose  offi<.<  tf 
the  charge  of  tiie  spiritual  alain  ol  *p*t^^^' 

SpOBSOm  [Lat  9pm4eo,  *<I  pranise^. 
called  also  godparents  and  sureties.  Tbev^srvc 
to  have  been  sponsors  in  very  eariy  Chriittia 
times,  and  it  is  said  they  were  fini  appoistK 
by  Hyginus,  Bishop  of  Some,  in  154.  Therr 
was  at  first  only  one  spcmflor  for  each  a>^ 
chumen,  and  they  were  chosen  froa  tisr 
deacons  and  deaconesses.  All  GatechinKS& 
heretics,  and  penitents,  and  in  some  omm 
those  who  had  not  been  confirmed,  wnv  far- 
bidden  to  act  as  sponsors.  At  the  ConzKi  <« 
Auxerre,  in  578,  monks  and  nims  wm  a> 
excluded.    At  fiist  it  was  oommon  lor  i 
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to  stand  as  sponsors  to  their  children,  hat 
thia  was  f orhidden  in  the  ninth  centuiy.  It 
was  proposed  in  1689  that  they  should  be 
allowed  the  privilege.  It  "was  not  carried  at 
the  time,  bnt  has  been  since.  The  number  of 
sponsors  in  the  English  Church  is  now  three, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  in  this 
coixn.try — ^two  godfathers  and  one  godmother 
for  a  male,  two  godmothers  and  a  godfather 
for  a  female.  In  the  Boman  Church  it  is 
only  necessary  to  have  one  god-parent,  though 
there  are  sometimes  more;  and  in  this 
church  no  person  is  allowed  to  marry  his  or 
her  sponsor.  It  was  formerly  the  law  in  the 
English  Church  that  the  sponsor  might  not 
marry  the  parent  of  his  or  her  godchild,  but 
this  is  now  repealed. 

The  office  of  sponsors  for  infants  is  twofold : 
1  at,  that  of  acting  in  their  name  in  making 
the  requisite  renunciation  of  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  confession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
and  promises  of  a  holy  life;  2nd,  that  of 
providing  and  securing  for  the  child  by  their 
faithful  endeavours,  not  only  a  bare  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  but,  as 
far  as  may  be,  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  important  vows  made  for  them  in  bapt- 
ism, and  the  solemn  consecration  of  heart  and 
life  which  they  involve. 

The  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Catec^sm 
says :  '*  Every  one  shall  have  a  Godfather  or  a 
Godmother  as  a  witness  of  their  Cot\firmationy^ 
and  this  sponsor  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Baptismal  Sponsor. 

This  provision  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  a 
continuance  of  still  more  ancient  usage.  Thus 
Archbishop  Walter  in  the  Council  of  Oxford, 
1322  [Lyndwood,  L.  1,  tit,  De  Sac.  Unc.  cap, 
Sacerdotis],  ordered  that  parents  should  not 
be  sponsors  to  their  children  at  Confirmation  : 
**  Item  ad  Confirmationem  nullus  puer  teneatur 
a  patre  vel  matre."  Lyndwood  glossing  the 
word  teneatur  says  that  the  candidate  is  held 
[i.e.  taken  by  the  right  hand]  by  another,  to 
signify  that  he  has  not  yet  received  his  full 
strength*  The  same  idea  is  very  beautifully 
brought  out  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  says 
that  at  Confirmation  we  are  given  the  full 
armour  of  Christ  for  the  spiritual  conflict,  and 
so  the  confirmee,  being  not  yet  girded  with 
all  his  weapons,  is  upheld  by  his  sponsor  to 
show  that  as  yet  he  is  weak  and  an  immature 
soldier :  "  quasi  adhuc  imbecillis  et  puer."  In 
fact,  just  as  in  old  times  the  candidate  for 
knighthood  was  presented  by  a  sponsor,  so  is 
the  candidate  for  the  spiritual  Knighthood. 
This  custom  of  appointing  a  Confirmation 
Sponsor  is  still  observed  on  the  Continent. 

"It  may  be  allowed  to  regret  that  this 
custom  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
for  it  surely  would  be  exceedingly  helpful  to 
our  young  people  both  at  and  subsequently  to 
Confirmation  that  they  should  have  an  elder 
friend  who  should  remind  them  of  the  -solemn 
renewal  of  the  vows  they  had  made  and  of 
the  due  use  they  are  to  make  of  their  fuU 


privileges  as  members  of  the  Church.  If  the 
old  custom  were  to  be  followed  of  the  cancUd- 
ate  being  led  up  to  the  bishop  by  his  sponsor, 
this  would  give  the  sanction  of  an  outward 
solemnity  to  a  very  real  spiritual  bond.  It 
may  well  be  thought  that  a  reviv^  of  this 
ancient  custom  so  clearly  indicated  in  the 
Prayer  Book  might  result,  by  Gkxi's  blessing, 
in  a  far  larger  percentage  of  our  candidates 
becoming  communicants,  and,  of  what  is  of 
more  importance,  persevering  in  the  better 
thoughts  and  purposes  Ood  gave  them  at 
Confirmation.  For  this  sponsorial  relation- 
ship would  be  no  temporary  one,  but  would 
involve  the  ties  of  a  permanent  spiritual 
friendship.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
this  would  be  found  a  real  spiritual  work  for 
our  lay  communicants  which  would  be  of  true 
interest  to  them  and  of  real  advantage  to  their 
own  souls.  It  woald,  in  fact,  to  a  great 
extent  do  what  is  good  and  useful  in  John  ■ 
Wesley's  idea  of  class-leadership  while,  like 
everything  on  old  Church  lines,  avoiding  its 
many  dangers."  [E.  G.  W.  in  £ly  JHoeesan 
Remembrancer.} 

Sportfly  Book  op — or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Declaration  of  Sports — was  issued  by 
James  I.  in  1618.  Li  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Beformation  no  difference  had  been  made  in 
the  observance  of  Sunday  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  after  Morning 
Service,  aU  sorts  of  games  and  sports  were 
indulged  in  on  the  village  green,  llie 
Puritans,  however,  set  up  a  far  more  severe 
standard  of  discipline,  taking  as  their  model 
the  old  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  following  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament.  [Sab- 
bath J.  The  first  action  taken  by  the  Puritans 
was  m  Lancashire,  where  they  endeavoured 
to  enforce  the  strict  observance,  and  the 
mag^istrates  took  their  side.  Kmg  James 
happened  to  pass  through  on  his  way  from 
Scotland  to  London,  and  on  being  appealed 
to  decided  against  the  Puritans.  After  he 
had  left,  news  was  brought  that  the  villagers, 
not  content  with  the  permission  to  in- 
dulge in  their  sports  after  Morning  Service, 
had,  in  several  instances,  met  together  for 
amusement  at  the  very  door  of  the  Church 
with  the  intention  of  disturbing  the  wor- 
shippers. The  result  was  the  Declaration 
of  Sports^  first  published  for  use  in  the  diocese 
of  Lancashire,  but  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  King  announced  in  this 
declaration  that  "  no  lawful  recreation  should 
be  barred  to  his  good  people  which  should 
not  tend  to  the  breach  of  the  laws  of  his  king- 
dom and  the  Canons  of  the  Church."  The 
lawful  games  were  archery,  dancing,  leaping, 
vaulting,  and  the  setting-up  of  May-poles.  It 
was  stipulated,  however,  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  sports  who  had 
not  first  been  present  at  Divine  Service.  He 
did  not  issue  tlus  declaration  in  the  usual  way 
as  an  Order  of  Council,  but  commanded  that 
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it  should  be  read  by  the  cleigyman  of  every 
panflh  from  the  pulpit  The  oppoeition  of 
the  clergy,  including  Abbot,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  waB  so  great,  that  Jamee 
prudently  withdrew  it.  In  the  reign  of 
his  son,  Charles  I.,  the  question  was  again 
revived,  this  time  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  village  wakes  in 
Somersetshire.  In  former  times  these  wakes 
had  been  held  on  the  day  kept  in  honour  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the  parish  church  was 
dedicated,  but  gradually  had  come  to  be  held 
either  the  previous  or  following  Sunday,  and 
were  often  the  cause  of  so  much  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  that  attempts  had  been  made  to 
put  a  stop  to  them.  In  1633  Jiidge  Richard- 
son commanded  that  henceforth  wakes  should 
be  discontinued,  thereby  incurring  the  wrath 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  consideKd  that  in  so 
doing  he  had  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the 
Bishop.  The  opinion  of  the  clergy  in  that  part 
of  the  country  was  asked,  and  the  majority 
were  in  favour  of  allowing  the  wakes  to  be 
continued;  though  it  is  alleged  that  care  was 
taken  in  the  first  instance  to  consult  only 
those  who  were  known  to  be  of  the  High 
Church  party.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocesemakes 
his  report  to  Laud  in  these  words :  "  I  find  also 
that  the  people  generally  would  by  no  means 
have  these  sports  taken  away ;  for  when  the 
constables  of  some  parishes  came  from  the 
assizes  about  two  years  ago,  and  told  their 
ueighbours  that  the  judges  would  put  down 
these  feasts,  they  answered  that  it  was  very 
hard  if  they  could  not  entertain  their  kindred 
and  friends  once  a  year  to  praise  Gk>d  for  His 
blessings,  and  to  pray  for  the  King's  Majesty, 
under  whose  happy  government  they  enjoyed 
peace  and  quietness,  and  they  said  that  they 
would  endure  the  judges'  penalties  rather  than 
they  would  break  oft  their  feast  days.  It  is 
found  also  true  by  experience  that  many 
suits  have  been  ended  at  these  feasts  by  me- 
diation of  friends,  which  could  not  have  been 
so  soon  ended  in  Westminster  Hall,"  and  he 
adds,  "  If  the  people  should  not  have  their 
honest  and  lawful  recreations  upoti  Sundays 
after  Evening  Prayer,  they  would  go  either 
into  tippling  houses,  azid  there,  upon  their  ale- 
benches,  taUc  of  matters  of  the  Church  and 
State,  or  else  into  conventicles.'*  In  October 
of  the  same  year,  therefore,  Charles  I.  re- 
published the  Book  of  aportSf  adding  that  any 
minister  refusing  to  reaid  it  in  church  was  to 
be  8e\t)rely  punished.  The  outcry  was  even 
fiercer  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the 
indignation  caused  was  one  of  the  strongest 
elements  in  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 
The  declaration  was  publicly  burnt  by  order  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1644. 

Spots  woody  John,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  was  bom  at  Mid  Calder,  near 
Kdinburgh,  in  1565;  died  in  1639.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  where 
he  took  his  deg^ree  when  only  sixteen.     He 


soon  alter  ncoeeded  his  fatiier  in  the  pu- 
sonage  of  Calder,  and  subsequently  officwtM 
as  (£aplain  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  vIia 
he  went  as  ambaandor  to  Henry  IV.  d 
France.  James  L  having  heard  of  ^nti- 
wood's  learning  and  pi^,  took  bia  to 
England  when  he  snooeeded  to  the  tiuou; 
and  the  See  of  Glasgow  falling  vsesat 
he  was  presented  to  it,  and  beoune  also 
one  of  the  Scotch  Privy  CoundL  In  16U 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Archbiahopric  of  St 
Andrews.  He  waa  strongly  opposed  to  ti» 
Puritans,  and  thus  when  tiie  CoTenant  was 
signed  he  was  ejected  from  hia  See  and  came 
to  London,  whore  he  died. 

He  wrote  a  Sittory  of  the  Ckmnh  mmi  SImU 
of  Scotland  from  the  third  centoxy  to  his  ovn 
times. 

Stabat  Mater,~The  opening  wwds  of 
a  hymn  composed  about  the*  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Jacopone  da  TodL  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Latin  hymns, 
and  describes  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  ajB  depicted  in  St.  John*s  GospaL 
The  beauty  of  the  hymn,  and  the  adotatkn 
paid  to  the  Vir^,  have  made  it  a  greit 
uvourite  in  the  Koman  Church,  and  it  has 
been  set  to  music  by  Nanini,  Falestrina,  Per- 
golese,  Haydn,  and  Rosstni,  whose  verskm  is 
3ie  best  known  in  England.  It  has  been 
many  times  translated  into  EngHsh,  Germsn, 
and  Dutch.  Another  Stabat  Mat^^  supposed 
to  be  by  the  same  author,  describes  the  jor  of 
the  Virgin  at  Christ's  birth ;  but  it  is  little 
known,  and  far  inferior  to  the  Stabat  MeUr 
Dolorota. 

StaoKhoiuie,  Thokab  [b.  1680,  d.  17S2], 
Vioar  of  Beenham,  in  Berkshire,  is  the  autbor 
of  Tha  New  HUtorp  of  the  Solf  BibU 
A  Letter  to  a  Bight  Beverend  FretaU,  hsag 
an  account  of  the  hardships  of  the  inferior 
clergy;  Memoirs  of  Biahop  AUerbwtf,  Com- 
plete Body  of  Divinity,  and  an  Bxpoeitim  f4 
the  Apoetlet*  Creed. 

Stalls.— The  seats  in  cathedrals  and  ooU 
legiate  churches  which,  situated  in  the  dMsr, 
are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of  tbe 
clergy.  The  word  is  sometimes  given  to  • 
benefice,  the  incumbent  of  which  is  entitled  to 
be  a  member  of  the  cathedral  body. 

Staaoarista.— A  sect  founded  in  Poland 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Francbsco  Sri5- 
CARO,  who  waa  bom  at  Mantua  in  1501,  died 
at  Stobnitz  in  1574.  He  was  ejected  from 
the  University  of  Mantua  on  account  of  hit 
leaning  to  Protestantism.  He  publidwd  a 
Hebrew  grammar  at  Basle  in  1546,  sndtvo 
years  later  became  Hebrew  professor  at 
Konigsberg,  and  in  1550  waa  called  on  to  fill 
a  sinular  part  at  Cracow.  He  waa,  howe«T. 
soon  dismiMed  for  propagating  ProtestsotpiiD- 
dples  in  his  lectures,  and  was  imprisoned,  but 
released  in  a  little  time  throu^  the  intenot 
of   some  noblemen.      In   1551  he  wool  to 
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Pru&iia,  and  settled  at  Frankf ort-on-the-Oder. 
Here  he  began  his  controveTsy  with  Ooiandbk 
[q.v.]  concerning  the  Atonement  of  Christ; 
Stancaro  held  that  Chiist  is  oar  Mediator 
only  with  respect  to  His  humanity ;  for  that  if 
He  were  mediator  with  respect  to  His  Divinity, 
Ho  was  inferior  to  the  Father  in  His  Divine 
Nature,  and  could  not  be  co-essential  with  Gk>d 
the  Father.  Thus,  he  asserted,  those  who 
maintained  that  Christ  was  a  Mediator  in  His 
Grodhead  revived  the  Arian  heresy.  He  re- 
turned to  Poland  in  1558,  where  he  excited  no 
small  commotions,  and  he  wrote  Apologia 
contra  Oaiandrum  de  Trinitate,  and  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Blandrata,  lismonini,  etc.  The 
Stancarists  did  not  long  survive  their  founder, 
but  soon  became  absorbed  in  the  Socinians. 

Stanialas  Koatka,  St.,  a  Polish  saint, 
l>om  Oct.  28th,  1550,  was  the  younger  son  of 
John  Kostka,  senator  of  Poland.  Me  and  his 
brother  Paul  were  educated  together  by  a 
tutor,  John  Bilinski,who  afterwards  accom- 
panied them  to  the  large  Jesuit  college  of 
Vienna.  Stanislas  was  of  a  more  serious 
disposition  than  his  brother,  and  was  very  par- 
ticular in  the  choice  of  his  companions ;  Paul 
and  Bilinski  were  fond  of  excitement  and 
pleasure,  and  were  per^tuaUy  taunting  him 
and  trying  to  tempt  him  to  share  their  plea- 
sures. He  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
and  on  his  recovery  vowed  that  he  would 
henceforth  give  up  the  world  altogether  and 
lead  the  life  of  a  monk.  He  took  his  vows  in 
Borne,  on  SS.  Simon  and  Jude's  Day,  1567,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  violent  wrath  of  his  father. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  Rome  before  he 
was  seized  with  a  vi^ent  fever,  of  which  he 
died,  Aug.  15th,  1568,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  beatified 
in  1604,  and  canonised  by  Benedict  XIIT.  in 
1727.  His  festival  is  kept  on  Nov,  13th,  the 
day  of  the  translation  of  his  relics.  He  is 
generally  reg|arded  by  the  Poles  as  one  of 
their  chief  saints,  and  is  the  patron  saint  of 
most  of  their  principal  towns. 

Staaleyf  Abtkur  Penrhtx,  Dean  of 
Westminster  [b.  at  Alderley,  Cheshire,  where 
his  father  was  rector,  Dec.  13th,  1815;  i^.  in 
London,  July  18th,  1881].  In  January,  1829, 
he  entered  as  a  scholar  at  Rugby,  where  he 
showed  a  remarkable  talent  for  history,  and 
a  very  retentive  memory,  but  an  mcapa- 
city  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  which 
was  a  serious  drawback  to  his  progress.  He 
^nras  entered  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in 
1833,  where  he  gained  the  Newdi^te  prize 
for  a  poem  on  The  Gipsies;  and  m  1840-1 
he  travelled  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  classical  studies.  His  father 
had  been  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Nor- 
wich in  1837.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Stanley  began  his  career  as  a  college  tutor, 
and  met  with  good  success.  His  lectures 
ehowed  more  thiui  ordinary  ability,  and  he 


became  known  by  two  works  which  he  pub- 
lished, a  Life  of  Arnold,  which  appeared  in 
1844,  and  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic 
Age  [1846],  which  took  an  entirely  new  line 
in  dealing  with  the  lives  of  the  Apostles.  He 
was  made  secretary  to  the  first  Oxford  Com- 
mission ;  and  in  1850,  in  writing  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  on  the  Gorham  judgment,  he 
began  a  series  of  criticisms  on  ecclesiastical 
questions.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  Canon  of 
Canterbury,  and  during  the  years  in  which  ho 
held  that  office  he  wrote  a  Commentarg  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  ;  Memorials  of  Can- 
terbtsrg  ;  and  Sinai  and  Palestine,  a  delightful 
volume,  in  which  he  brought  the  observation 
of  his  travels  to  bear  upon  the  Sacred  History. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  volimie  that  he 
was  fmpointed  by  the  Queen  to  accompany 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  tour  in  the 
East  in  1862.  He  had  previously  made  a 
tour  in  Russia,  which  led  him  to  deliver 
lectures  on  its  history,  published  in  1861.  He 
became  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1863,  and 
soon  afterwards  married  Lady  Augpirta  Bruce, 
who  was  equally  in  earnest  with  himself  in 
the  labours  which  he  undertook  among  the 
people  of  Westminster,  while  neither  lost 
sight  of  the  dutiefi  which  they  owed  to  society. 
Dean  Stanley  devoted  himself  to  beautifying 
the  Abbey,  and  making  it  popular,  and  to  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  and  religious  feeling  of 
the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  spent 
much  time  in  lecturing  and  preaching  in  all 
causes  for  the  good  of  the  people.  His  tenure 
of  the  office  of  Dean  was  aa  epoch  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  West- 
minster and  of  the  religious  life  of  England. 
He  was  a  Broad  Churchman,  always  eager  to 
promote  union  with  other  denominations.  His 
wife  died  in  1875 ;  this  was  felt  by  him  as 
a  lifelong  sorrow.  He  was  never  the  same 
man  again ;  but  he  was  brave  in  his  endu- 
rance, and  did  not  neglect  his  good  and  holy 
work,  and  in  1878  he  visited  America,  where 
he  was  cordially  received,  and  delivered  nu- 
merotis  addresses  and  sermons.  His  other 
works,  are: — Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church, 
three  series  [1863-79] ;  Historical  Manorials 
of  Westminster  Abbey  [1868]  ;  Essays  on 
Church  and  State  [1870] ;  a  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  [1872] ;  Christian  Insti* 
tutes  [1881] ;  Memoirs  of  his  Father  and  Mother, 
Edward  and  Catherine  Stanley  ;  and  numerous 
articles  in  reviews. 

Stanley^s  courageous  endeavours  to  promote 
union  with  NonconformistSi  and  also  to 
protect  the  freethinking  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  notably,  the  writers  of 
Essays  and  Reviews  [q.v.]  and  Bishop 
CoLBNSO  [q.v.][,  exposed  him  to  many  hard 
words.  But  his  courage  made  him  popular 
even  with  those  who  opposed  him,  and  his 
conspicuous  piety  and  philanthropy  were  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands.  His  funeral  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  was  a  marvellous  spectacle,  from 
the  crowds  which  gathered  to  it  representing 
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eveiy  phase  of  religious  belief  and  of  intel- 
lectoal  greatness. 

Staxobradtsi,  Staxovertiiy  or  Bas- 
kolniks.    [Russian  Church.] 

States  of  the  Chiiroh. — ^The  position 
of  the  Papal  See  as  a  temporal  Power  in 
Europe  was  acquired  gradually.  [See  Papal 
PowBR,  Growth  op.]  We  have  seen  in  that 
article  how  within  the  walls  of  Rome  the 
Pope  became  the  greatest  potentate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  It  was  by  the 
gift  of  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  in  761,  of 
the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis 
(Ancona,  Sinigaglia,  Fano,  Pesaro,  Rimini), 
with  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  to  the  Pope,  that 
the  Papal  States  were  founded.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  Pepin  named  himself,  and  not 
the  Pope,  as  supreme  ruler  of  Rome  itself.  By 
the  bequest  of  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany, 
that  State  was  added  to  the  Papal  possessions 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Under  Innocent  III. 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Papal  States 
became  absolutely  independent  of  the  Empire. 
Elsewhere  we  have  shown  how,  after  Inno- 
cent's time,  Papal  power  declined.  After  the 
Reformation  the  Papal  Chair  was  filled  ezclu- 
sivelv  by  Italians,  members  of  noble  families, 
and  m  the  Papal  States  prosperity,  industry, 
and  intellectual  life  steadily  went  down.  By 
the  successes  of  Bonaparte  in  Lombardy  he 
was  enabled  to  force  the  Pope  to  cede  the 
Romagna,  Bologna,  and  Feirara  to  France  in 
1797,  and  in  1808  the  great  usurper  went 
further,  and  as  Pope  Pius  VII.  steadfastly 
refused  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defens- 
ive sdliance  with  France,  and,  to  elose  his 
ports  against  England,  Napoleon  proclaimed 
the  Papal  States  incorporated  with  France. 
For  this  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
who  was  therefore  imprisoned  for  three  years, 
and  treated  with  cruelty  and  violence.  In 
1814  the  Papal  States  were  restored  to  their 
owner.  They  would  again  have  been  lost  amid 
the  Revolution,  which  took  place  in  Emtme  in 
1848-9,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  tiie  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, who  sent  a  French  army  of  occupation 
to  Rome  to  protect  the  Pope;  which  remained 
until  1866,  when  the  Emperor  withdrew  it. 
Meanwhile  Garibaldi,  with  an  army  of  volun- 
teers, having  made  successful  war  on  Naples, 
the  result  was  the  unity  of  Italy  into  a 
monarchy  under  King  Victor  Emanuel  [1859]. 
All  tiie  country,  except  the  State  of  Venice 
and  the  province  known  as  the  "  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,"  became  part  of  the  new  monarchy. 
This  province  also  was  attacked  by  Garibaldi, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  wounded,  and  there- 
upon retired  into  private  life.  The  vriith- 
drawal  of  the  French  army  removed  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  absorption  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  the  Italian  army 
took  possession  of  the  "  Patrimonium  Petri,*' 
and  the  secular  authority  of  the  Pope  was  at 


an  end.  He  now  only  poaseases  the  Paboe  of 
the  Vatican,  and  Rome  is  the  capital  of  tke 
Italian  Kingdom.  Up  to  the  preeent  motuoA 
the  protest  of  Pope  rios  IX.  has  not  been 
withdrawn,  that  the  annexation  is  an  un- 
lawful usurpation,  and  the  Pope  has  nifoaed 
to  take  part  in  any  ceremonial  outaide  his  own 
residence;  but  the  opinion  is  held  by  many 
that  Leo  XIII.  will  yield  to  cJrcnTnatsnreg, 
and  enter  into  amicable  relationa  with  tbt 
secular  Gbvemment. 

Stationary    Days.— Wednesdays  and 

Fridays  are  so  called  as  being^  the  days  for 
week-day  services  of  greater  length  than  oo 
other  week-days ;  Wednesday  because  it  ^as 
the  day  on  which  the  Jews  took  ccMinsel  to 
kill  our  Lord,  Friday  because  it  was  the  day 
of  the  Crucifixion.  In  the  Weatem  Choich 
the  fast  was  obligatory  on  Friday,  while  that 
on  Wednesday,  always  voluntary,  gradually 
died  oat.  In  the  Eastern  Church  both  days 
aie  still  kept.  The  fast  lasted  always  liU 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Stations  of  the  Cross.— A  series  c< 

Sictures  to  be  found  in  every  Boman  Cathohc 
hurch,  sometimes  on  the  Continent  in  the 
open  air  on  the  road  to  the  church.  They 
represent  the  events  of  the  Passion  in  order, 
the  first  being  on  the  right  aide  of  the  altar, 
and  the  rest  going  round  the  walls  of  the 
church,  until  the  last  is  to  be  found  on  the 
left  side.  The  custom  of  prayer  and  medita- 
tion before  the  representation  of  each  event 
is  a  veiT  favourite  one  with  Roman  Gstho- 
lics,  and  was  instituted  by  the  Fnndscan 
Orders  in  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
are  usually  fourteen  pictures.  The  following 
are  the  scenes  depicted : — The  sentence  passed 
on  Christ  by  Pilate;  Christ  receiving  the 
Cross;  His  first  fall;  His  meeting  wiUitbe 
Virgin ;  Simon  of  Cyrene  bearing  the  Cron ; 
St.  Veronica  wiping  His  face  with  her  band- 
kerchief  ;  His  second  fsM ;  His  words  to  the 
women  of  Jerusalem;  His  third  fall :  the  paii- 
ing  of  His  garments;  His  crudfizion;  His 
death ;  the  descent  from  the  Cross ;  His  burial 

Stanpits,  Johakn  ton,  a  great  friend  of 
Martin  Luther,  died  at  Salzburg,  1524.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  known.  He 

J'oined  the  Augustinian  Order,  and  enteared 
leart  and  soul  into  its  doctrine  of  fsith  and 
election.  In  1500  he  became  Prior  of  the 
Augustinian  Convent  in  Tiibingen,  and 
Doctor  of  Theology  at  the  university :  but  two 
years  after,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  moved  to  Wittenberg.  In  1503  he 
was  chosen  Vicar-General  of  his  Order  in 
Oermany.  It  was  he  who  first  kindled  in 
Luther  a  love  for  the  Gospel,  when  they  met 
at  Erfurt  in  1505.  Staupitz  saw  that  the 
young  monk  was  capable  of  great  things  bat 
was  too  much  g:iven  to  asoeticism  and  feared 
God  more  than  he  loved  him ;  so  gained  his 
confidence  and  cheered  him.     In  1508,  at  hit 
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Fecommendation,  Luther  was  called  to  Wit- 
'  tenbeiig^.  In  1519  he  wrote  and  offered  Luther 
a  refuge  at  Salzburg,  whither  he  had  re- 
moved ;  but  the  latter  was  displeased  that  his 
friend  had  drawn  back  from  the  Beformation, 
and  again  submitted  to  the  Roman  Church 
by  becoming  Vicar  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg.  The  severance  of  their  friencUhip, 
however,  did  not  take  place  till  1521,  when 
Staupitz  finally  withdrew  himself  from 
leather,  alarmed  at  the  storm  raised  around 
the  Beformer.  Staupitz  about  this  time 
joined  the  Order  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
became  their  Abbot,  at  Salzburg,  in  1522. 
Though  he  drew  back  from  the  Beformers, 
he  did  not  oppose  them ;  he  saw  the  abuses 
of  the  Boman  Church,  but  was  not  suffi- 
ciently heroic  to  withstand  them.  He  was 
described  by  Luther  as  being  cold  and  pusilla- 
nimoas. 

Stennett,  Joseph  [b.  at  Abingdon,  Berks, 
1663;  d.  at  KnaphiU,  Bucks,  1713].— He  lived 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  London,  where 
he  had  charge  of  a  Baptist  chapel  in  Devon- 
shire Square.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
hymns,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Another 
»ix  day»^  fcork  i$  done.  He  also  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  FundamentaU  Without  a  Founda^ 
tion  ;  or,  a  True  Picture  of  the  Anabaptista. 

Stephexiy  St.,  patron  saint  and  apostle 
of  Hungary,  was  the  son  of  Gleysa^  fourth 
Duke  of  Hungary.  Greysa  was  a  heathen, 
but  from  the  beginning  of  his  reig^  always 
treated  the  Christians  with  toleration,  allow- 
in  j]^  them  free  admission  into  his  duchy, 
and  in  the  end  he,  his  wife,  and  household 
were  baptised.  Their  son  Stephen  was  bom 
about  977,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  bapt- 
ised by  Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague.  Geysa 
died  in  997,  and  Stephen  became  duke.  He 
pet  himself  first  to  improve  the  morals  of 
his  subjects,  which  by  long  indifference  had 
fallen  into  a  very  low  state.  In  order  to  have 
zQore  time  to  devote  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
his  dukedom,  he  made  peace  with  all  the 
neighbouring  powers.  The  Pagan  party, 
however,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  as  he  con- 
si  dered  it 'his  duty  to  extend  the  Christian 
religion,  rather  than  to  attend  to  reasons  of 
state,  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  compromise 
which  the  opposition  proposed — that  they 
should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
idolatrous  worship.  They  then  took  up  arms, 
but  Stephen  and  his  troops  completely  defeated 
them,  and,  as  a  thanksgiving,  founded  a 
monastery,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin 
of  Tours.  He  built  colleges  and  churches 
all  over  the  duchy,  and  for  the  better  organ- 
isation of  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  divided 
his  territory  into  ten  bishoprics.  He  sent 
ABtric,  a  Benedictine  abbot,  to  Bome,  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  Sylvester  II., 
to  assume  the  title  and  dignity  of  king, 
thinking  that  thereby  his  influence  for  good 
would  be  increased.  Some  of  the  neighboui*- 
KxL.~32 


ing  dukea  declared  that  he  had  taken  this 
titie  fi-om  ambition,  and  they  were  resolved 
to  humble  his  pride.  Stephen  defeated  them, 
and  took  the  leader,  the  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, prisoner;  but  soon  released  him,  on 
condition  that  he  would  cause  all  the  idols  in 
his  country  to  be  demolished,  and  allow  Christ- 
ianity to  be  freely  taught  in  his  dominions. 
He  orew  up  a  code  of  laws,  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  Constitution  of  Hungary 
to  this  day.  Stephen  died  Aug.  15th,  1038.* 
Innocent  Al.  canonised  him  in  1687. 

Steplien,  St.,  Pope  and  martyr. — St. 
Stephen  was  a  deacon,  a  native  of  Borne,  and 
on  the  death  of  Lucius,  in  253,  was  made  Pope. 
When  he  had  been  Pope  three  years,  he  had 
a  long  and  learned  dispute  with  St.  Cyprian 
on  the  question  of  baptism — ^whether  it  could 
be  administered  by  heretics  or  not.  They 
could  not  agree,  so  St.  Cyprian  called  together^ 
two  councils,  both  of  wMch  agreed  that  there 
could  be  no  valid  baptism,  except  that  which 
is  administered  by  the  Chiut^.  St.  Cyprian 
was  supported  by  other  African  bishops,  but 
Stephen  refused  to  yield,  and  proceeded  to 
excommunicate  them.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  contest  end,  as  it  afterwards  did, 
in  his  favour,  as  the  majority  of  the  Eastern 
and  African  bishops  retracted  their  decrees. 
He  was  martyred  m  the  year  275,  under  the 
Emperor  Valerian.  August  2nd  is  kept  in 
his  memory. 

Stephen's  (St.)  Day.—The  death  of 
the  first  Christian  martyr  is  commemorated  on 
Dec.  26th.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  history 
and  life,  a  few  words  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  preceding  the  account  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom being  aU  that  is  recorded  of  him.  It 
says  there  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  deacons, 
and  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Jews  by  telling 
the  people  that  the  law  and  the  did  dispensa- 
tion had  passed  away,  and  that  a  new  one  was 
beginning.  Tradition  says  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Jewish  faith  in  Greece,  and 
his  name,  Stephen,  which  means  a  "  crown," 
is  evidently  Greek.  The  custom  of  keeping 
this  day  and  those  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  Holy  Innocents  on  the  three  days  imme- 
diately after  Christmas  Day  is  very  ancient, 
and  many  explanations  have  been  given  to 
account  for  the  arrangement.  Most  comment- 
ators agree  now  tl^t  it  was  so  arranged 
without  any  special  design ;  others  say  iJbat 
it  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  three  special 
graces  of  self-sacrifice,  love,  and  purity. 

Stephen  the  Sahaite.— One  of  the 

earliest  hymn- writers  of  the  Greek  Church 
Id.  725,  d.  794].  He  was  the  nephew  of  St.  John 
Damascene,  who  placed  him  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Sabas,  where  he  remained  for  fifty-nine 
years.  He  is  the  author  of  the  hymn  trans- 
lated, Art  thou  weary,  etc. 

Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  authors  of 
the  old  Metrical  Versions  of  the  Psalms.^ 
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Sternhold  was  Groom  of  theChumbers  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  afterwards  to  Edward  VI.,  and  it  is 
said  he  owed  that  position  to  his  poetical  talents. 
Certain  it  is  that  although  many  Psalms  had 
been  translated  into  verse  by  different  scholars, 
Stemhold's  version  was  the  first  introduced 
into  England.  Of  his  fellow-labourer,  Hop- 
kins, little  is  known,  save  that  he  was  a  cler- 
gyman and  schoolmaster  in  Suffolk,  and  by 
some  considered  even  a  better  poet  than  Stem- 
hold.  There  was  published  also  a  collection 
of  Psalms  in  verse  by  different  poets,  to  which 
William  Whyttingham,  a  fiiend  of  Calvin 
and  Knox,  was  a  contributor.  Sternhold 
died  in  1549,  and  in  the  same  year  fiftv-one 
Psalms,  versified  by  him,  were  planted.  A 
more  complete  version  was  published  in  1562. 

Steudel,  Johann  Christian  Friedbich 
[b.  1779,  d.  1837]i  a  German  Evangelical 
theologian,  who,  having  studied  at  Tiibingen, 
was  pastor  at  OberesaUngen,  Canstatt,  and 
Tiibingen,  and  in  1815  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  last-named  town.  He  wrote 
Lectures  on  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Teetatnent^ 
and  an  attack  on  Strauss's  Life  of  Christ. 

Stier,  Rudolf  Ewald  \b.  at  Fiaustadt, 
1800;  d,  at  Eisleben,  1862].— He  studied  law 
at  Jena,  but  in  1816  he  b^me  a  student  of 
theology>  and  was  for  a  while  a  disciple  of 
Richter,  but  his  deep  religious  earnestness  led 
him  to  yield  obedience  to  the  faith  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel.  He  went  to  Halle  in 
1818,  and  was  made  head  of  the  Burschenechaft 
there,  and  he  subsequently  studied  and  taught 
at  Berlin,  Wittenberg,  Karalene,  and  Basle. 
He  became  pastor  at  Frankleben  in  1829,  and 
at  Wichlinghausen  in  1838 ;  after  eight  years 
he  retired,  and  became  superintendent,  first  at 
Schkeuditz,  and  afterwards  at  Eisleben.  His 
writings  are  numerous,  and  of  deep  value  for 
their  piety  and  suggestiveness  for  homiletical 
purposes;  the  most  important  is  Words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus^  written  in  1843,  in  which  he 
insists  strongly  on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
He  wrote  also  The  Words  of  the  Apostles  and 
The  Words  of  the  Angels ;  Altes  und  Neues  in 
deutscher  £ibel ;  Auslegimg  von  70  ausgewdhUen 
Psaltnen,  The  most  important  of  his  works 
are  translated  in  Clark'* s  Theological  Library, 

Stigmata.  —  The  miraculous  wounds 
which  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  the 
hands,  feet,  and  side  of  persons,  resembling 
those  of  our  Lord.  In  the  primitive  Church 
it  was  believed  that  these  marks  appeared 
on  those  who  were  specially  favoiured  by 
God.  The  first  authentic  account  of  the 
stigmata  being  received  was  by  St.  Francis 
\d.  1226],  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  after 
seeing  a  vision  of  the  Crucifixion  two  years 
before  his  death,  his  feet  and  hands  were 
marked  with  nails,  and  there  was  a  wound 
in  his  side.  These  wotmds  were  seea  by  many 
of  his  friars,  though  St.  Francis  strove  to 
keep  them  hidden.  An  exhaustive  discussion 
of  this  miracle  may  be  found  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's 


Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist,  St  CbJbariiK' 
of  Siena  [d.  1380]  is  also  said  to  faaive  redare^l 
the  stigmata,  also  Ursula  Aginrre,  Marv 
Magdalen  di  Pazzi,  and  Mechtildia  von  StaiJ 
Some  received  not  only  the  marks  of  the  Qr^- 
cifixion,  but  also  of  the  crown  of  thorns;  otbf? 
had  no  visible  marks,  but  suffered  excmciitiT;;: 
pains.  The  most  recent  case  is  aiud  to  t- 
that  of  Estatica  of  Calda,  about  forty.frr 
years  ago.  There  are  said  to  have  bKJi 
altogether  145  persons  who  have  recdvitd  tt- 
stigmata,  of  whom  eighty  liv«d  btdos?  t^ 
seventeenth  century. 

StUlingfleety  Edward,  Bishop  of  Wor. 

cester,  was  bom  at  Cranboom  in  Donti- 
shire  in  1635,  died  at  Westminster,  1699.  H-? 
was  educated  at  the  Grammar-sckools  ol  Cnr.- 
bourn  and  Ringwood,  and  then  passed  on  in 
\648  to  St.  John's  College,  Gunbridge,  d 
which  he  became  a  Fellow  in  1653.  He  ^is 
presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Sutton  in  Bt^i- 
fordshire  in  1657,  by  Sir  Roger  Boigoin,  ia 
whose  family  he  had  been  private  tuior.  In 
1665  Lord  Southampton  gave  him  the  linBt^ 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  he  becazii> 
preacher  at  the  Rolls  ChapeL,  Doctor  of  lb- 
vinity,  Lecturer  to  the  Temple,  Chi^dain  is 
Ordinary  to  Charles  II.,  Prebondary  of  Ooi- 
terbury,  Canon  of  St,  Paul's  [1670],  and  ca 
the  promotion  of  Sancroft  to  the  Araibi»hop- 
ric  of  Canterbury  [1678]  Dean  of  SL  Pkd'g, 
He  refused  to  be  a  member  of  the  ecclesiast- 
ical commission  revived  by  James  IL.  aal 
was  rewarded  at  the  Revolution  with  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester. 

Bishop  Stillingfieet,  though  a  great  coutro- 
rersialist,  was  gentle  and  amiable,  and  of  oa- 
questionable  piety.  His  views  at  first  wer?  in- 
clined to  latitudinarianism,  but  in  his  bt«r 
life  they  became  modified.  His  first  work  va» 
Iretticwn,  or  the  Divine  Right  of  Fsrtieal^ 
Forms  of  Church  Government  Exsmimd{\t^^\ 
a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  loci 
with  an  appendix  on  the  iWw  of  JEinv- 
munication  in  a  Christian  Chstrek.  Tbia  vt» 
thought  by  the  High  Church  party  to  aroKr 
of  Presbyterianism,  and  contained  opinii.^^ 
which  he  afterwards  retracted.  His  nnt 
work  was  Origines  Sacra;  or  Raiisml  At- 
count  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  t9  the  Tnfi^ 
and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scripture,  whiHi 
made  his  reputation,  and  is  still  coosidatd 
one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject. 
In  1665  appeared  A  Ratumal  Acmmt  9/ He 
Grounds  of  the  Protestant  Religion^  which  w;i8 
a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  schism  broii^t 
against  the  Church  of  England  for  separstinc 
from  Rome.  His  other  works  were  '.—A  If**- 
course  Concerning  the  Idolatry  H-aetised  in  il' 
Church  of  Some,  and  the  Hazard  of  Sakeiv^^ 
in  its  Oomtnunion  [^1671] ;  The  rmrea$(mehU»n* 
of  Separation,  being  an  answer  to  Baxt^» 
Owen,  Howe,  and  other  Xonconfonnisti,  ^-^ 
had  attacked  him  for  a  sermon  which  he  b*i 
preached  against  them,  entitled.  Tie  Mite^'tf 
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of  Separation  ;  Oriffines  BritannioBf  or  the  An^ 
tiquities  of  the  British  Churches  [1686] ;  A 
IHseourse  etmeei^ing  the  Illegality  of  the  EecU' 
siasticai  Commission,  in  answer  to  the  Vindica- 
tion assd  Defence  of  it  [1689];  a  Vindication  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity y  etc. 

Stipendiary    Curate.      [Fbbpetual 

CUKATB.] 

Stoics. — A  sect  of  Greek  philosophers, 
who  derived  their  name  from  the  Stoa^  or  colon- 
nade, in  which  their  leader,  Zeno,  lectured  at 
Athena,  about  308  B.C.     The  doctrines  of 
Zeno,  it  is  thought,  may  have  been  derived 
partly  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Socrates  and  Plato  had  taught 
much    of    them  before,  and  Stoicism  came 
nearest  in  morality  to  C^stianity,  for  iivhich 
it  prepared  the  way.    The  Stoics  maintained 
that  nature  (which  in  reality  they  identified 
with  God)  impels  man  to  do  that  which  is 
good ;    and  that  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
nature  constitutes  virtua    Every  one  who  has 
a  right  discernment  of  what  is  good,  desires 
to  follow  the  will  of  Nature  in  all  his  desires 
and  pursuits ;  and  beyond  this  he  must  have 
no  desires,  but  be  independent  of  all  surround- 
ing circumstances.    All  external  things  are 
indifferent,  and  incapable  of  affecting    the 
happiness  of  man  ;  pain,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  mind,  is  not  evil ;  and  a  wise  man 
will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture,  because 
virtue  itself  is  happiness.     Stoicism  gained  a 
firm  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  Komans,  chiefly 
through  its  fundamental  principle  that  ac- 
tion is  far  superior  to  meditation  or  to  en- 
joyment ;  and  it  was  expounded  in  Rome  by 
Seneca,  and  by  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  Epictetus  the  slave.     Such  was  Stoicism 
in  theory,  and  such  were  the  best  of   its 
teachers;    but  practically  the    Stoics    lived 
pretty  much  as  they  felt  inclined  to  live, 
without  any  very  strict  reference  to  their 
philosophy  about  virtue;   and  their  theory 
about  endurance  of  suffering  often  led  them 
to  suicide  as  the  easiest  way  of  escaping  it ; 
of  which  Zeno  himself,  as  well  as  Cato,  are 
notable  examples. 

Stole  [Gr.  stoliy  "a  robe  "].— A  scarf ,  said 
to  represent  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  which  is  worn 
behind  the  neck  and 
hanging  down  in  front, 
with  two  ends.  It  is 
either  black  or  coloured 
—  when  the  latter,  the 
colours  of  the  different 
seasons  are  worn,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of 
the  Church.  In  the  case 
STOLX.  of  a  deacon  it  is  some- 

times worn  across  the 
breast  and  tied  under  the  right  arm.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  Christian  vestments  used  by 
the  clergy. 


8trail88f  David  Fubdkich,  the  leader 
in  our  century  of  the  extreme  rationalists  on 
the  subject  of  the  life  of  Christ  [h.  at  Lud- 
wigsburg,  in  Wiirtemberg,  1808 ;  d.  there, 
1874],  studied  theology  at  Blaubeuren,  and 
afterwards  at  Tiibingen.  He  went  to  the 
seminary  at  Maulbronn  as  professor^s  a;«- 
sistant  in  1830,  and  was  at  first  a  follower  of 
Schelling  and  Boehme,  but  at  Berlin,  where 
he  next  went  to  study,  his  early  opinions 
were  exchanged  for  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
and  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher.  He  be- 
came under-teacher  at  the  seminar}'-  at  Tiibin- 
gen, but  forfeited  this  poet  through  the 
publication  of  Das  Lehen  Jesu,  kritisch  bearbeitct^ 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  Gospel  his- 
tory is  a  collection  of  myths,  written  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  founded  on  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah.  Strau&s 
was  next  appointed  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at 
Ludwigsburg,  and  in  1839  was  chosen  by  the 
Councu  of  Education  to  fill  the  office  of 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History  at 
Ziirich;  but  the  appointment  met  with  so 
much  opposition  from  the  people  that  he  was 
dismissed  with  a  small  pension.  He  pub- 
lished Zwei  Friedliche  Blatter^  Charakteristiken 
undKritikcn,  and  Die  Christliche  Glanbenslehre, 
in  ihrer  geschichtliehen  Entwiekelung  und  im 
Kampfmit  der  modernen  Wissensehaft^  between 
1838  and  1841,  and  raised  thereby  a  contro- 
versy in  which  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  others 
wrote  in  refutation  of  his  doctrines.  In  1847 
he  published  Der  Bomantiker  auf  dem  Throne 
der  Casaren,  oder  Julian  der  AbtriinnigCi  a 
political  satire,  in  which  he  gave  great  offence 
by  comparing  the  Roman  Emperor  to  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  IV.  of  Prussia.  In  1848  ho 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Wiirtemberi^ 
Diet  for  Ludwigsburg,  but  disappointed  his 
constituents  by  taking  the  side  of  the  Con- 
servatives, and  soon  after  resigned.  Strauss*H 
later  works  were  Die  Halben  und  die  Ganzeit, 
Der  Christus  des  Glaubens  und  dtr  Jesus  der 
OesehichtCy  and  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Glaube ; 
in  these  he  retracted  his  former  reverence  for 
Christianity,  denied  the  possibility  of  personal 
religion  or  belief  in  any  god  but  the  universe, 
which  is  "  the  development  from  a  blind  force 
or  law,  without  any  foreseen  end,"  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  is  no  life  here- 
after. The  hopelessness  of  such  a  creed  made 
itself  evident,  and  even  rationalists  recoiled 
from  it.  The  theories  of  Strauss  find  buc 
little  acceptance,  and  have  been  successfully 
rebutted  by  both  English  and  German  critics. 
One  of  the  finest  works  in  antagonism  is  Pro- 
fessor Milligan's  Treatise  on  the  Besurrection. 

StrilfOlniks. — A  sect  of  Judaist  Christians 
which  sprang  up  in  Eussia  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  spread  with  some  rapidity.  A 
few  even  of  the  bishops  favoured  them  for  a 
while.  At  a  later  period  they  were  severely 
repressed,  but  still  exist  under  the  name  of 
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HeUtnevtchvM.  These  observe  circumcision 
and  the  Seventh-day  Sabbath,  and  portions 
of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

Strypey  Hbv.  Joun,  Church  historian, 
was  bom  in  London,  1643 ;  died,  1737.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  after- 
wards at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  re- 
moved to  Catherine  Hidl,  where  he  took  his 
B.A.  in  1665.  In  1669  he  was  made  M.A., 
and  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Theydon  Bois 
in  Essex.  A  few  months  after*he  removed  to 
Low  Leyton,  and  there  he  stayed  till  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death;  he  also  held  the 
lectureship  of  Hackney  and  the  sinecure  of 
Tarring,  given  him  by  Archbishop  Tenison. 
He  spent  his  later  years  at  Hackney  with  a 
married  granddaughter,  and  died  at  her  house 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  Strype  published 
nothing  till  after  he  was  fifty ;  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  he  spent  his  life  up  to  that 
time  in  collecting  the  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation and  curious  detail  which  we  find  in 
his  books.  He  was  by  no  means  a  brilliant 
writer — in  fact,  his  books  at  times  are  tedious 
to  the  last  degree.  They  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  transcriptions  of  curioas  and  valuable 
papers,  which  he  brought  to  light  for  the 
first  time ;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  at  com- 
menting on  them,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  the  gift  of  knowing  what  was  worth  pre- 
serving and  what  not.  The  chief  of  them  are : 
Memorials  of  the  tnoat  Benoumed  Father  in  God^ 
Thonuu  Cranmet'f  aometitne  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  The  Life  of  the  Learned  Sir  Thonuu 
Smithy  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth,  wherein  are  discovered  many 
singular  matters  relating  to  the  state  of  learning, 
the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  transactions 
of  the  kingdom  during  this  time.  His  most 
important  work,  published  in  1721,  was  Eeele- 
siastieal  Memorials,  relating  chiefly  to  religion 
and  the  reformation  of  it,  and  the  emergencies  of 
the  Church  of  England  under  Henry  VIII. , 
Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary.  He  wrote  the 
lives  of  all  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  the 
Reformation  time,  and  published  several  ser- 
mons as  welL 

Stuart,  Mo»bs  [b.  at  WUton,  Connecticut, 
1780;  d.  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  18021. 
—He  showed  marvellous  precocity  as  a  child, 
and  at  nineteen,  while  a  student  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, was  appointed  to  deliver  the  salutatory 
oration,  this  being  the  highest  honour  that 
he  could  receive.  He  became  a  schoolmaster 
for  a  short  time ;  studied  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1802 ;  and  after  applying  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology,  was  ordained  in 
1806,  and  made  pastor  of  the  first  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Newhaven.  In  1810  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover;  and 
though  it  was  said  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation,  and  should  have  devoted  himself  to 
preaching,  he  proved  as  successful  in  his 
professorship  as  elsewhere.     He  composed  a 


Hebrew  grammar  for  the  nse  of  the  Btadeatt^ 
and  introduced  the  study  of  German  Utenton 
into  America.  He  held  this  poet  lor  thirty- 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he  pabbsM 
several  Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars :  oon- 
mentaries  on  some  of  St.  Paulas  Epistles,  sad 
on  the  Apocalypse ;  Hints  om  the  Fr^keeiet, 
a  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Tate- 
ment  Canon,  translations  of  Elementvy  IHm- 
eiples  of  Interpretation,  and  of  Seedifet^s  Gest- 
nius,  and  other  works. 

Stnmi,  St. — ^Among  the  many  disciples 
made  by  Boniface  during  his  labonis  in 
Germany,  Sturm  was  one  of  the  moct  seaboiu 
He  was  bom  in  Bavaria  in  71 0,  and  his  ^axenlr 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  paid  by  Anrh- 
bishop  Boniface  to  their  part  of  the  coontiy 
to  ask  him  to  undertake  the  edocatioo  and 
bringing  up  of  their  boy.  Boniface  placed  him 
in  a  monastery  at  Fritzlar,  and  left  him  then 
until  such  time  as  he  should  be  ready  and 
willing  for  ordinatioo,  which  was  in  73S.  He 
then  assisted  his  master  for  three  yean;  boi 
at  the  end  of  that  time  had  an  intense  craviii^ 
to  found  a  monastery  in  some  lonely  plsfie 
far  away  from  any  human  habitation.  Booi- 
face  hoped  that  by  this  means  a  desert  -waste 
might  be  turned  into  a  cultivated  and  flour- 
ishing district,  and  readily  gave  his  consent 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  Sturm  found 
a  suitable  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda,and 
at  once  returned  to  report  his  sacoees  to  Bcaa- 
face.  The  Archbishop  received  from  the  Kin; 
a  grant  of  this  land,  and  the  mooartery  w«» 
begun  under  the  direction  of  Storm.  It  was 
soon  ready  for  the  reception  of  memberB,  and 
Sturm  was  appointed  abbot,  bat  before  settling 
to  his  work  he  went  to  Italy  to  inspect  the  dis- 
cipline and  regulations  of  the  religioas  hooft^ 
there,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  goTera 
his  own.  From  its  foundation  Boniface  madt 
this  monastery  exempt  from  any  interferencr 
of  reigning  bishops,  and  ordered  that  the 
abbot  should  be  considered  recponsible  to  the 
Pope  alone.  On  the  accession  of  LoDns  to  tk 
archbishopric,  however,  he  persuaded  Pepifi 
to  disgrace  Sturm,  and  deprive  him,  hopon^ 
thereby  to  get  the  government  into  his  o«i 
hands.  Sturm  was  soon  restored,  and  hrti 
peaceably  at  Fulda  till  his  death  in  779. 

Stylites.  [Simson  SnxirBs.] 
SuareSy  Fiuixcts. — A  Spaniard  and  famous 
Jesuit  [b.  at  Grenada  in  1447 ;  d.  at  jAshoo. 
1517].  He  entered  the  society  at  the  agi"  oi 
seventeen,  and  became  famous  for  his  gmst 
knowledge  of  divinity.  He  was  profr*wr 
successively  at  the  colleges  of  Alcala,  Heoam 
Salamanca,  and  Rome.  As  he  grew  oldti 
he  determined  to  live  a  quiet,  retired  lif«. 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  h\f 
literary  works,  of  which,  at  his  death,  he  kit 
twenty-four  volumes.  His  writings  wft>- 
mostly  concerned  with  the  questions  c^  sclvv 
lastic  theology,  and  the  philosophy  of  Aii* 
stotle. 
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8'll,'b-3>eaeon8. — ^Tbe  principal  of  the 
minor  orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  Church. 
They  'w^ere  ordained  without  imposition  of 
hands.  Their  chief  duties  were  to  prepare 
the  sacred  vessels  for  the  Eucharistic  Service, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  deacon  at  the  proper 
time,  and  to  attend  at  the  doors  of  the  church 
during^  the  celebration  of  the  Communion. 
They  'were  also  the  bishop's  messengers,  em- 
ployed   by  him  to  convey  letters  to  foreign 

Si&l>-Dele|^te.-'The  assistant  of  a 
Judge-Delegate.  The  Sub-Delegate  has  the 
power  of  tiying  minor  cases,  though  he  can- 
not by  law  judge  those  of  any  importance ; 
because,  although  he  may  be  quahfied,  he  is 
supposed  not  to  have  the  experience  necessary 
for  such  a  responsibility. 

Sublapsaxiaaia.  [Ikfbalapsarianism.] 

Subscription,  Clbrical. — By  Canon  36 
of  1603,  **  No  person  was  to  be  received  into 
the  ministry  except  he  shall  first  subscribe  to 
these  articles  following : — 

"  [1]  That  the  King's  majesty,  under  God, 
is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  the  realm, 
and  of  all  other  his  highness's  dominions  and 
countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiast- 
ical things  or  causes  as  temporal ;  and  that  no 
foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potent- 
ate, hath  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence  or  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  his  majesty's 
said  realms,  dominions,  and  countries. 

"  [2]  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
of  ordering  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  Gkxi,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  be  used,  and 
that  he  himself  will  use  the  form  in  the  said 
book  prescribed  in  public  prayer  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacraments,  and  none  other. 

"  [3]  That  he  alloweth  the  book  of  Articles 
of  Reugion  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops 
*  and  bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole 
clergy,  in  the  convocation  holden  at  London, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1562,  and  that 
he  acknowledgeth  all  and  every  the  Articles 
therein  contained,  being  in  number  nine-and- 
thirty,  besides  the  ratification,  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God." 

Which  subscription,  as  it  seems  by  the 
same  and  the  following  Canon,  must  be  before 
the  bishop  himself :  '*And,  for  the  avoiding  of 
all  ambiguities,  such  person  shall  subscribe  in 
the  form  and  order  of  words,  setting  down 
both  his  Christian  and  surname,  viz. : — 

**  *  I,  N.  N.,  do  willingly  and  ex  anitno  sub- 
scribe to  these  three  Articles  above-mentioned, 
and  to  all  things  that  are  contained  in  them.' 

"  And  if  any  bishop  shall  ordain  any,  except 
he  shall  first  have  so  subscribed,  he  shall  be 
suspended  from  giving  of  orders  for  the  space 
of  twelve  months." 

But  by  28  and  29  Vict.,  c.  122,  ss.  4, 9,  and 
31  and  32  Yict.,  c.  12,  the  only  oath  now  re- 


quired to  be  taken  is  that  of  allegiance,  which 
is  as  follows: — 

"  I, ,  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful, 

and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  her  heirs  and  successors,  according 
to  law.    So  help  me  God." 

Between  the  passing  of  28  and  29  Vict.,  c. 
122,  and  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  72,  the  oath  to  be 
taken  was  one  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
contained  in  21  and  22  Vict.,  o.  48,  s.  1. 

By  s.  11  of  28  and  29  Vict.,  c.  122,  no  oath 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  Ordination  Service.  In 
1866  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  passed  a 
new  Canon  in  conformity  with  this  Act,  and 
repealing  the  former  Canon  36.  The  new 
Canon  has,  however,  mutatit  mutandis,  the 
same  provisions  and  penalties  as  the  old  one. 

By  14  Car.  II.,  c.  4,  s.  13,  " Everjr  governor 
or  head  of  every  college  and  hall  m  the  uni- 
versities, and  of  the  coUe^es  of  Westminster, 
Winchester,  and  Eton,  within  one  month  next 
after  his  election,  or  collation,  and  admission 
into  the  same  government  or  headship,  shall 
openly  and  publicly,  in  the  church,  chapel,  or 
other  public  place,  of  the  same  coUegpe  or  hall, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Fellows  and  scholars 
of  the  same,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  then 
resident,  subscribe  unto  the  Nine-and-thirty 
Articles  of  Religion  mentioned  in  the  statute 
of  fUiz.,  c.  12,  and  unto  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  imto  and  approbation  of  the  said 
Articles  and  of  the  same  book,  and  to  the  use 
of  all  the  prayers,  rites  and  ceremonies,  forms 
and  orders  in  the  said  book  prescribed  and 
contained,  according  to  this  form  following : — 

"  *  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  my  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained 
and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  intituled 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the 
Use  of  the  Church  of  England ;  together  with 
the  Psalters  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as 
they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  churches ;  and 
the  Form  and  Manner  of  making,  ordaining, 
and  consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons.' 

And  all  such  governors  or  heads  of  the  said 
colleges  and  halls,  or  any  of  them,  as  shall  be 
in  holy  orders,  shall  once  at  least  in  every 
quarter  of  the  year  (not  having  a  lawful  im- 
pediment) openly  and  publicly  read  the 
Morning  Prayer  and  Service  in  and  by  the 
book  appointed  to  be  read,  in  the  church, 
chapel,  or  other  public  place  of  the  same 
college  or  hall,  upon  pain  to  lose  and  be  sus- 
pended of  and  from  all  the  benefits  and  profits 
belonging  to  the  same  government  or  head- 
ship, by  the  space  of  six  months,  by  the 
Visitor  or  Visitors  of  the  same  college  or  hall; 
and  if  any  governor  or  head  of  any  college  or 
hall  suspended  for  not  subscribing  unto  the 
said  Articles  and  book,  or  for  not  reading  of 
the  Morning  Prayer  and  Service  as  aforesaid, 
shall  not  at  or  before  the  end  of  six  months 
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next  after  such  suspension  subscribe  unto  the 
said  Articles  and  book,  and  declare  bis  consent 
thereunto  as  aforesaid,  then  such  government 
or  headship  shall  be  ipso  facto  void." 

This  Act  has  been  repealed  as  to  the  uni- 
Tersities  and  the  colleges  named  therein,  but 
not  as  ta  the  colleges  of  Westminster,  Win- 
chester, and  Eton,  as  to  which  it  is  still  in  force. 

It  is  provided  by  IC  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7,  com- 
monly called  the  Roman  Catholic  Belief  Act, 
8.  16,  as  follows : — 

<' Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  enable  any  persons  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  now  by  law  enabled  to  hold, 
enjoy,  or  exercise  any  office  or  place  whatever, 
and  by  whatever  name  the  same  may  be  called, 
of,  in,  or  belonging  to  the  colleges  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  or  Winchester,  or  any  college 
or  school  within  this  realm." 

Substance.^ — This  word  signifies  in  theo- 
logical language  the  eBtmcCf  that  which  con- 
stitutes a  thing  what  it  is.  Thus  the  word  is 
applied  in  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene  Creeds 
to  God,  and  signifies  the  Divine  Nature — that 
which  distinguishes  God  from  His  creatures, 
and  in  which  all  His  Divine  attributes  inhei*e. 
[Hypostasis.]  In  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  it  is  held  that  the  wbstance 
of  the  Sacrament  is  changed,  while  the  ac- 
cidentt  of  bread  remain.  The  word  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  material  form  or 
solidity,  as  used  in  ordinary  language. 

SubstratL  [Gbnvflbctbntbs.] 
Sucoession.  [Apostolical  Succession.] 
SuAraffan  Bishops.— This  title  ex- 
presses [1]  the  relation  of  all  provincial 
bishops  to  their  Metropolitans.  Thus  the 
BiBhops  of  Durham,  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Chester,  Ripon,  Sodor  and 
Man,  are  Suffragans  of  York,  and  the  other 
English  bishops  of  Canterbury.  [21  All  bishops 
having  foreign  titles,  who  have  from  time  to 
time  been  employed  on  occasional  duties  in 
England.  Such  wero  Danish  bishops  brought 
over  by  Canute,  and  foreign  refugee  bishops. 
[3]  Those  who  have  at  different  times  been 
consecrated  for  the  special  relief  of  aged 
bishops  and  overgrown  dioceses.  Sometimes 
these  were  consecrated  with,  sometimes  with- 
out, light  of  succession.  Among  the  latter, 
in  Saxon  times,  were  the  Bishops  of  St. 
Martinis,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  Archdeacons  of  Canterbun^. 
One  or  two  of  these,  however,  did  actually 
8uccecd  to  the  primacy.  [4]  Suffragan 
bishops  appointed  under  the  Act  26  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  14.  In  that  reign  there  were  conse- 
crated Suffragan  Bishops  of  Dover,  Bedford, 
Bristol,  Taunton,  HuU,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Westminster.  In  the  American  Church  the 
suffragans  are  known  as  assistant  bishops,  and 
are  consecrated  with  promise  of  succession. 

Sufl^age. — The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  was  that  of  unanimous  assent.    It  is 


used  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  demgnate  diort 
petitions  which  are  uttered  by  the  odngregt- 
tion  with  one  voice;  as,  for  example,  the 
versicles  after  the  Creed  in  the  morning  aal 
evening  services,  and  those  at  the  end  ol  the 
Litany.  The  word  itself  is  found  in  the  Oida 
for  the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  where  the 
i-ubric  orders  the  use  of  the  proper  Smfragt, 

Sufis. — ^A  class  of  Mahommedans  foond 
for  the  most  part  in  Persia.  They  folly  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  konm,  bot 
in  some  respects  differ  from  the  pure  Mo^ 
lems.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  dilated, 
some  saying  that  it  comes  from  an  Arabic  word 
meaning  '*  pure,"  others  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  word  toof  meaning  "wool,"  reforringtothe 
woollen  garments  worn  by  the  priests.  Tli«r 
chief  doctrine  is  that  man  being  made  in  the 
image  of  Grod,  must  possess  to  a  certain  degree 
the  qualities  of  God,  and  is  for  that  Tt«ac>Q 
His  representative.  A  Sufi  therefore  tries  t^:* 
forget  the  world  and  to  live  in  a  state  of  ab- 
straction, quite  ignoring  the  use  of  any  oat- 
ward  signs  or  ceremonies.   [Mysticism.] 

Snger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis  [b.  near  St. 
Omer,  about  1081 ;  d.  at  St.  Denis,  1151].  wa$ 
educated  at  St.  Denis  with  Louis  VI.,  whose 
councillor  he  became  on  Louis's  accessioo. 
He  was  made  abbot  in  1122,  but  did  not  as- 
sume the  charge  of  the  monast^y  till  1127. 
when,  influenced  by  the  religions  revival 
of  the  time,  he  changed  from  a  courtier  to 
an  ascetic.  He  continued  to  be  a  politician 
and  statesman,  and  after  the  death  of  Louis 
VI.  was  made  regent  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  VII.,  and  again  during  the  Crusade  of 
1149.  Suger*s  aim  was  to  consolidate  the  French 
monarchy  as  a  Divinely  appointed  institution, 
and  he  never  abandoned  tiie  scheme,  though 
strongly  opposed  by  feudal  lords  and  others. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  the  leading  spiiit 
of  the  French  Government. 

8lliO0niS,  John  Caspar  [&.  at  Ziiri(4i 
in  1620,  d,  1684].— He  went  through  a  coarse 
of  study  at  home,  and  then  travelled  throoeh 
France,  where  in  1640  he  made  the  aoqoaiiit- 
ance  of  Admiral  Capellus  and  several  other 
eminent  French  Protestants  at  Montaaban. 
On  his  return  to  Ziirich  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers.  He  became  &mous  both 
as  a  philologist  and  a  divine.  His  chid 
work  was  Thesaurus  EeeUtiaatifUM  (rnR9-Z«^<* 
fifM,  and  he  made  very  full  annotations  (m 
the  Nicene  Creed. 

SnnULert  Johx  Bird,  Archbishop  of  Cant- 
erbury {b.  at  Kenilworth,  1780 ;  d,  at  Addioir- 
ton,  1862].— He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
became  successively  an  assistant  nuster  at 
Eton,  Rector  of  Mapledurham,  and  Omon 
of  Durham.  His  brother,  Charles  Richanl. 
had  meanwhile,  through  the  almost  unhmit^i 
power  of  Didy  Conyngham  over  George  IV., 
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een  made  Eing^s  Chaplain,  Bishop  of  Llan- 
aff,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1826,  and 

•  iahop  of  Winchester  in  1828.  The  same 
ear  John  Bird  Sumner  was  made  Bishop  of 
lifster.  When  the  controversy  aro63  out 
f  the  TraeU-for  the  Times  the  two  brothers 
:irow   themselves  strongly  to  the  opposite 

de,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  was  regarded 
3  the  leader  of  the  "  Evangelical "  party.  In 
^48,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Howley, 
>r.  Sumner  was  translated  from  Chester  to 
liADterbury.  He  was  not  a  learned  man  nor 
powerful  thinker,  but  he  was  everywhere 
c-cog^ised  as  a  man  of  deep  personal  piety, 
nd  those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him. 
'robably  the  greatest  flaw  in  his  public  life, 
i<  in  that  of  his  brother,  was  nepotism.  The 
elations  of  both  prelates  were  all  provided 
with  rich  Church  preferments,  and  both 
dshops  died  wealthy.  Archbishop  Sumner^s 
cquiescence  in  the  Gorham  Judgment  [q.v.] 
Ltvw  upon  him  a  bitter  attack  from  the  then 
-^iahop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Philpotts,  who  de- 
lared  that  he  had  betrayed  the  doctrines 
vhich  he  was  sworn  to  defend,  and  that  he 
vould  never  again  hold  communion  with 
lixn.  Both  brothera  set  their  faces  against 
he  revival  of  Convocation,  but  when  at 
engfth  the  obstacles  were  removed,  and  Con- 
vocation resumed  its  sittings  after  more  than 
I  century  of  silence,  they  both  joined  very 
leartily  and  usefully  in  its  deliberations, 
rioth  bishops  in  their  time  were  reckoned 
^ood  preachers,  but  onlv  occasional  sermons 
>f  theirs  have  been  published.  Archbishop 
^unuier^s  best  published  work  was  Apostolic 
Preaching  considered  in  an  Exatmnatum  of  St. 
PatiVa  £pistles  [1815],  which  went  through 
nany  editions.  His  Practical  Exposition  of 
he  yew  Testament  [9  vols.],  though  marked 
->y  much  piety  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  is  of 
it  tie  value  to  the  student.  His  brother,  the 
^Mahop  of  Winchester,  held  the  See  till  1869, 
vhen  he  resigned  it,  but  lived  till   1873 — 

*  the  last  prince  bishop,**  as  he  was  styled, 
he  incomes  of  the  bishops  being  thenceforth 
nuch  less  than  had  been  the  case  before  the 
ippointment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

Sunday.    [Sabbath.] 

Sunday  Schools,  as  a  properly  organised 
;ystem,  were  founded  in  1781  by  Robert 
iIaikes  [q.v.],  a  printer  of  Gloucester,  who 
'ormed  the  plan  of  collecting  a  few  children 
Tozn  the  streets  on  Sundays,  and  with  the  aid 
>f  teachers  instructing  them  in  religious  know- 
e<l^e.  The  improvement  in  the  conduct  and 
norals  of  the  children  was  so  marked  that  in 
1 7H3  Kaikes  published  an  account  of  his  success 
n  the  Gloucester  Journal^  of  which  he  was  the 
nlitor ;  it  was  reprinted  in  the  London  papers, 
ind  the  subject  attrarted  much  attention. 
Die  example  of  Kaikes  was  followed  in  several 
:owns,  and  in  1785  a  society  was  formed  for 
he  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Sun- 
lay -schools  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a 


large  sum  being  expended  in  the  payment  of 
teachers.  So  great  was  the  expense,  that  after 
Baikes's  death  many  schools  were  closed  for 
lack  of  funds,  and  hence  originated  the  system 
of  gratuitous  instruction  by  teachers  of  a 
higher  class  than  those  who  had  been  cm- 
ployed  for  the  first  schools.  In  1803  the 
Sunday  School  Union  [q.v.  under  Societies] 
was  formed,  to  secure  continuous  instruction 
by  unpaid  teachers,  and  to  publish  books  and 
tracts  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause.  The  first 
Sunday-schools  united  secular  with  religious 
instruction ;  but  in  later  years  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organised  system  of  week-day 
schools  has  removed  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing reading  and  writing  on  Sundays.  The 
Society  of  Friends  have,  however,  retained 
the  practice  in  their  large  Sunday  morning 
schools,  with  great  benefit  as  regards  influence 
over  the  working  classes  above  the  age  of 
childhood.  [Friends.]  Sunday -schools  were 
introduced  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America 
in  the  years  immediately  following  their 
establishment  in  England;  the  Scottish 
Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Instruction 
among  the  Poor  was  formed  in  1796,  and  the 
Irish  Sunday  School  Society  was  founded  in 
1809,  though  a  system  of  Sunday  teaching  had 
prevailed  for  some  years  previously.  In 
later  times  they  have  become  general  in 
connection  with  all  Protestant  Churches  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  England  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  established  numerous  Sunday- 
schools.  In  the  year  1883  it  was  ascertained 
that  since  the  census  of  1851  the  children  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  Church  of  England  had 
increased  about  1 38  per  cent.,  of  the  Methodists 
136  per  cent.,  of  the  Baptists  129  per  cent 
(and  Congregationalists  probably  about  the 
same,  but  no  returns  were  made  up) ;  of  the 
Presbyterians  313  per  cent,  (owing  to  pre- 
vious neglect  in  Scotland),  and  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  720  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  there 
were  in  1885  about  650,000  teachers  and 
6,000,000  scholars. 

Superaltar  [called  also  in  the  Roman 
Church ^n^i)n^«itim].  ^A  portable  altar  which, 
having  been  consecrated,  is  put  into  a  wooden 
frame.  This  name  is  wrongly  applied  to  the 
re-table,  a  shelf  put  upon  or  behind  the  altar 
for  the  vases  and  cross. 

Supererogation,  Works  op.— In  the 
Roman  Church,  good  works  done  beyond  those 
which  Gk)d  absolutely  requires  for  eternal  sal- 
vation. The  merit  of  all  such  works  is 
gathered  up,  and  may  be  given  to  those  who 
have  not  done  Plough.  This  doctrine  is  de- 
fended by  Matt.  xix.  21,  where,  it  is  alleged, 
our  Lord  distinguishes  between  works  neces- 
sary to  eternal  life,  and  works  which  make  per- 
fect. The  Greek  Church  re^'ects  this  doctrine, 
and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  but  is  held  by  all  Romanists.     [In- 
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Snporstiltioil. — The  error  of  tliose  who, 
in  their  opinions  of  the  causes  on  which  the 
f&te  of  man  depends,  believe  or  disbelieve 
without  judgment  or  knowledge,  and  found 
upon  their  ideas  the  observance  of  unnecessary 
rites  and  observances.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Lat.  mperstea^  "  one  who  stands  by," 
"a  witness,**  and  therefore  signifies  "standing 
beside  any  person  or  fact  in  stupid  and  help- 
less amazement."  The  well-known  passage 
in  the  Authorised  Version  in  which  St.  Paul 
addresses  the  Athenians  as  too  superstitious 
(Acts  xvii.  22J  signifies  literally  "  more  fear- 
ful of  the  goas  than  others."  The  word  was 
applied  to  those  who  consulted  soothsayers  or 
believed  in  omens,  or  were  terrified  at  eclipses. 
Probably  the  Apostle  used  the  word  with  the 
intention  of  showing  the  philosophers  on 
Mars  Hill  that  the  religion  which  he  preached 
was  not  one  of  blindness  and  ignorance  like 
that  of  the  unreasoning  multitude,  but  was 
founded  on  reason.  "Superstition**  was  a 
word  applied  by  three  heathen  writers  of 
the  Apostolic  times — Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and 
Pliny— to  Christianity ;  and  as  Cardinal  New- 
man shows,  they  meant  by  it  a  belief  in  an 
unseen  Lord  who  takes  strict  account  of  sin- 
ful deeds  \_EMay  on  Development^  p.  223.] 

Supplioation. — The  Litany  is  sometimes 
known  by  the  name  of  the  General  Supplica- 
tion. In  the  days  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  it  was  appointed  to  be  used  at  times 
of  great  persecution  and  distress.  These 
immediate  dangers  no  longer  threaten  us, 
but  it  was  deemed  appropriate,  at  the  time 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  to 
retain  this  ancient  service  on  account  of  the 
many  dangers  and  evils  to  which  we  must 
always  be  exposed  in  this  life. 

Supralapsarians  [Lat.  $upra  lapsum, 
**  before  the  fall*']. — ^The  name  g^ven  to  those 
Calvinists  who  hold  that  God,  independently 
of  the  good  or  evil  works  of  man,  pre- 
ordained the  faU  by  an  absolute  decree.  This 
doctrine  was  held  by  Calvin  and  Beza,  to 
whom  the  name  Supralapsaiians  was  given  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort  by  the  Arminians,  or  Inpra- 
LAPSARiANS  [q.v.^.  It  was  excluded  from  all 
Reformed  confessions,  as  implying  that  God  is 
the  author  of  sin. 

Dr.  Gill  g^ves  us  the  following  account  of 
Supralapsarians : — "Of  these,  some  are  of 
opinion  that  man  was  considered  as  to  be 
created  or  creatable,  and  others  as  created 
not  fallen.  The  former  seems  best,  that,  of 
the  vast  number  of  individuals  which  came 
up  in  the  Divine  mind  whom  His  power 
could  create,  those  whom  He  meant  to  bring 
into  being  He  designed  to  glorify  Himself  by 
them  in  some  way  or  other.  The  decree  of 
election  respecting  any  part  of  them  may  be 
distinguished  into  the  decree  of  the  end  and 
the  decree  of  the  means.  The  decree  of  the 
end  respecting  some  is  either  subordinate  to 


their  eternal  happiness,  or  ultimate,  wbiJi  b* 
more  properly  the  end,  the  glory  of  God: 
and  if  both  are  put  together,  it  is  a  stale  of 
everlasting  communion  wilii  God,  for  tb-^ 
glorifying  of  the  riches  of  His  gnce.    Th»r 
decree  of  the  means  includes  the  decree  to 
create  men,  to  permit  them  to  fall,  to  vecorer 
them  out  of  it  through  redempCioii  by  Christ, 
to  sanctify  them  by  the  grace  oi  the  Spirit, 
and  completely  save  them;  and  which  aiv 
not  to  be  reckoned  as  materially  many  dt> 
crees,  but  as  making  one  formal  decne :  (^ 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  sabordinat^ 
but  as  co-ordinate  means,  and  as  making  03 
one  entire  medium:  for  it  is  not  8appo&««i 
that  God  decreed  to  create  man,  that  He- 
might  permit  him  to  fall,  in  order  to  redaetri, 
sanctify,  and  save  him ;  but  He  decreed  ail 
this  that  He  might  glorify  His  grace,  m^rv. 
and  justice.     And  in  this  way  of  considering; 
the  decrees  of  God,  they  think  that  thf^y 
sufficiently  obviate  and  remove  the  slanderooi 
calumny  cast  upon  them  with  respect  to  the 
other  branch  of  Predestination,  which  leavt« 
men  in  the  same  state  when  others  are  chosen, 
and  that    for  the    glory    of    God.    ^ITiicli 
calumny  is  that,  according  to  them,  God  made 
man   to  damn  him;  whereas,  according  u* 
their  real  sentiments,  God  decreed  to  make 
man,  and  make  man  neither  to  damn  bimnc<r 
save  him,  but  for  His  own  glory,  which  end  15 
answered  in  them  some  way  or  other.    A^aixu 
they  argue  that  the  end  is  first  in  view  befoiv 
the  means,  and  the  decree  of  the  end  is,  ia 
order  of  nature,  before  the  decree  of  the  raeaas: 
and  what  is  first  in  intention  is  last  in  ex*^ 
cution.     Kow,  as  the  glory  of  God  is  liat  in 
execution,  it    most    be   first    in   intention, 
wherefore  men  must  be  considered  in  the 
decree  of  the  end  as  not  yet  created  aal 
fallen ;  since  the  creation  and  permtsEkn  *)i 
sin  belong  to  the  decree  of  the  means,  which, 
in  order  of  nature,  is  after  the  decree  of  tl^* 
end.     And  they  add  to  this,  that  if  God  fir< 
decreed  to  create  man,  and  to  snflier  him  to 
fall,  and  then  out  of  the  fall  chose  some  to 
grace  and  glory.  He  must  decree  to  creaie 
man  without  an  end,  which  is  to  make  G*»i 
to  do  what  no  wise  man  would ;  icx  when  a 
roan  is  about  to  do  anything,  he  pn^wses  sa 
end,  and  then  contrives  and   fixes  on  v&ys 
and  means  to  bring  about  that  end.    Hxt 
think  also  that  this  way  of  conoeiving  nn-J 
speaking  of  these  things  best  expresses  thr- 
sovereignty  of  God  in  them,  as  declared  in 
the  9th  of  Romans,  where  He  is  said  to  vUI 
such  and  such  things,  for  no  other  reason  Int 
because  He  wills  them. 

"  The  opponents  of  this  doctrine  considff. 
however,  that  it  is  attended  with  insupenhlf 
difficulties.  We  demand,  say  they,  so  n- 
pianation  of  what  they  mean  by  Uusprindp}^. 
*  God  hath  made  all  things  for  His  gkiy  * 
If  they  mean  that  justice  reqniies  a  cnatve 
to  devote  himself  to  the  worship  and  glorify- 
ing of  his  Creator,  we  grant  it ;  if  they  bmb 
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that  the  attribntes  of  God  are  displayed  in 
all  His  works,  we  grant  this  too :  bat  if  the 
proposition  be  intended  to  affirm  that  God 
haa  no  other  view  in  creating  men,  so  to 
speak,  than  His  own  interests,  we  denv  the 
proposition,  and  afBrm  that  Grod  created  men 
for  their  own  happiness,  and  in  order  to  have 
sabjecta  upon  whom  to  bestow  favonis. 

**We  desire  to  be  informed,  in  the  next  place, 
say  they,  how  it  can  be  conceived  that  a 
determination  to  damn  millions  of  men  can 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  God.  We  easily 
conceive  that  it  is  for  the  glory  of  Divine 
justice  to  punish  guilty  men;  but  to  resolve 
to  damn  men  without  the  consideration  of 
8in«  to  create  them  that  they  mi^ht  sin,  to 
determine  that  they  should  sin  in  order  to 
their  destruction,  is  what  seems  to  us  more 
likely  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  Grod  than  to 
display  it. 

**  Again ;  we  demand  how,  according  to  this 
h3rpotheBi8,  it  can  be  conceived  that  God  is 
not  the  author  of  sin  P  In  the  general  scheme 
of  OUT  Churches,  God  only  permits  men  to 
sin,  and  it  is  the  abuse  of  liberty  that  plunges 
man  into  misery;  even  this  principle,  all 
lenifled  as  it  seems,  is  yet  subject  to  a  great 
number  of  difficulties;  but  in  this  scheme, 
God  wills  sin  to  -ptodvLce  the  end  He  pi-opoaed 
in  creating  the  world,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  men  should  sin :  Grod  created  them  for 
that  If  this  be  not  to  make  God  the  author, 
of  sin,  we  must  renounce  the  most  distinct 
and  clear  ideas. 

*' Again ;  we  require  them  to  reconcile  this 
svBtem  with  many  express  declarations  of 
i^pture,  which  inform  us  that  God  would 
have  all  men  to  be  saved.  How  doth  it  kgree 
with  such  pressing  entreaties,  such  cutting 
reproofs,  such  tender  expostulations,  as  Grod 
discovers  in  regard  to  the  unconverted? 
[Matt,  xxiii.  37]. 

"  Lastly,  we  desire  to  know  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  Gk)d  who,  being  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  incompre- 
hensible and  supreme,  could  determine  to 
add  this  decree,  though  useless  to  His  felicity, 
to  create  men  without  number  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  them  for  ever  in  the  chains 
of  darkness,  ana  burning  them  for  ever  in 
unquenchable  flames  ?  '*  [Gill's  Body  of  JH^ 
vinity,  vol.  i.,  p.  299.] 

Bnpremacyi  Papal.  [Papal  Power, 
Gbowtu  op.] 

Suomgle.  —  A  belt  worn  by  some 
English  clergy  to  fasten  the  cassock  round 
the  waist. 

Snreties. — ^A  name  used  for  Sponsors 
{q.v.J.  WeflnditinthePrayerBook,bothinthe 
Bisiptismal  Service,  **  Forasmuch  as  this  child 
hatii  promised  ))y  you,  his  aurotietf  to  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,"  etc. ;  and  in  the 
Catechism,  **  Because  they  promise  them  both 
by  their  awretiet,*^  They  are  so  called  because 
they  assure  to  the  child  baptised  the  benefit 
Bbl.— 32* 


of  that  spiritual  instruction  required  by  the 
Church,  preparatory  to  the  ratification  of  his 
baptismal  vows  at  confirmation. 

Surplioa  [derived  from  the  Latin  word 
auperpeaiceutn^  "over-garment"]. — It  is  a  white 
garment  worn  by  the  clerfiy  since  the  twelfth 
century  at  aU  services  of  the  Church ;  and 
later  it  has  been  used  by  any  actually  en- 
gaged in  that  service,  llie  white  garment  is 
supposed  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  light  and 
purity  of  ttie  Gospel.  In  the  churches  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  it  is  worn  only  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Communion. 

Bnnnuii  Corda  ["lift  up  your  hearts"]. 
— The  exhortation  of  Uie  priest  to  the  people  in 
the  Eucharistic  office,  which  is  followed  by 
the  response,  '*  We  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord."  It  is  the  opening  sentence  of  what  is 
called  **  The  Preface,"  a  portion  of  the  office 
which  is  found  almost  woi-d  for  word  in  all 
the  Liturgies  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

Susanna,  St.  —  St.  Susanna  is  said  to 
have  been  the  niece  of  Pope  Caius.  The  Em- 
peror Diocletian  wished  her  to  marry  his  son, 
but  she  had  made  a  vow  of  virginity,  and  re- 
fused to  marr\' ;  so  he  ordered  that  the  should 
be  immediatel^r  executed.  She  is  supposed  to 
have  suffered  in  the  year  295.  Her  festival 
is  August  11th.  A  famous  church  in  Rome 
has  borne  her  name  since  the  fifth  centur}*, 
and  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal-priest. 

Suspension.  •—  A  dei-gyman,  being 
judged  guilty  of  any  crime,  is  liable  to  sus- 
pension eith^  of  office  or  salary,  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  bishop.  We  find 
notices  of  the  practice  in  the  histoiy  of  early 
Cliristian  times,  and  it  has  lasted  with  various 
modifications  to  our  own  day. 

Sutton.  Christopher  [p.  in  Hampshire 
in  1566,  d.{n  1629].— He  was  educated  first  at 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1589.  After 
holding  several  livings  he  was  made  Pre- 
bendiu^  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards  of 
Lincoln.  His  chief  works  were :  Diseg  Mori, 
DUee  Vvferty  and  Oodly  MmiiMient  tipon  tkg 
moat  Soly  Saorammt  of  the  Lord^B  Utipper. 

Swabia,  House  op.    [HoHKNSTArPEK.] 

Swodon,  Chvbch  op. — The  date  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Swedes  to  Christianity  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  it  was  about  the  year 
830,  through  the  preaching  of  Ansgar,  a 
monk  of  Westphalia.  At  first  his  labours, 
and  those  of  his  followers,  wero  attended 
with  little  success;  but  in  the  reign  of  Olaf 
Skotkonung,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Siegfried 
and  some  monks  came  from  Englana  and 
oonverted  the  people,  and  Sweden  became 
a  Christian  State  in  1026.  In  the  leign 
of  Eric  the  &unt  the  first  monasteries  were 
founded  [1150-601.  In  1163  the  Aroh- 
bishopric  of  Upsala  was  established.  Still 
Paganism  lingered  in  Sweden;  *in  |act,  the 
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greater  part  of  the  country  remained  Pagan 
till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  took  finn  root 
in  Sweden,  but  in  1524  the  King,  Gustayus  I., 
was  very  desirous  of  setting  on  foot  the  Ke- 
formation  teaching  in  his  dominions,  though 
possibly  induced  by  a  political  rather  than 
a  religious  motive.  He  sent  to  G^many  for 
missionaries,  and  several  returned  with  the 
embassy,  the 'most  energetic  being  Olaf  Petri, 
who  soon  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
Swedish  language.  As  soon  as  the  new  doc- 
trines had  gained  firm  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  people,  the  King  set  to  work  to  despoil 
the  Roman  Church,  and  seize  the  revenaes  for 
himself.  All  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who 
naturally  objected  to  these  proceedings,  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  and  LuUierans  put 
in  their  place.  In  the  course  of  two  years 
the  whole  country  became  Lutheran,  taking 
as  their  groundwork  of  faith  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg.  [Reformation,  page  878.]  But 
it  was  hot  to  be  expected  that  the  people  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  all  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  an  instant  at  the  command  of  the 
King,  and  many  Roman  customs  prevailed  in 
the  Lutheran  service  long  after  their  disap- 
pearance in  other  Protestant  countries.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  clergy  wear  coloured 
vestments,  and  wafer  br^id  is  used  at  the 
Communion,  which  is  commonly  c^ed  Heug 
MaesM  ["high  mass"].  After  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  the  whole  country  seemed  to  sink 
into  a  state  of  total  indifference  to  religion, 
and  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Pietists 
of  Germany  to  rouse  the  people,  the  movement 
was  not  only  treated  with  contempt,  but  laws 
were  actually  passed  [1713  and  1726]  for- 
bidding them  to  hold  services — the  clergy  of 
Sweden,  too,  upholding  this  course  adopted 
by  the  Government.  There  is  such  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  Church  and  the 
secular  power,  that  Church  discipline  is  com- 
pletely overborne  by  civil  statutes.  For  in- 
stance, every  person  who  has  been  confirmed 
is  obliged  by  law  to  go  to  the  Communion  once 
a  year;  eveir  child  must  be  baptised  within 
eight  days  after  its  birth,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  government  differs  from  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany  in  that  it  is 
Episcopal  They  have  one  Archbishop  and 
eleven  Bishops,  but  the  King  is  always  called, 
and  looked  upon,  as  the  heid  of  the  Church. 
There  is  a  bishop^s  court  which  manages  every- 
thing  both  with  regard  to  patronage  and  ritual 
In  some  cases  this  court  has  abwlute  power 
in  the  appointment  of  benefices,  in  others  the 
parishioners  nominally  have  a  voice,  but  the 
court  is  so  arbitrary,  and  restricts  tiieir  choice 
so  much^  that  the  privilege  is  virtutdly  of  no 
use.  The  rules  concerning  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  are  also  yery  strict.  The  minister 
may  utter  no  extemporary  prayer,  and  may  not 
preAch  on  any  other  text  thui  those  provided 
either  in  the  Epistle  or  Gospel  for  the  day. 


as  is  also  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Gcrma&y. 
Religious  feeluig  is  almost  dead,  though  of  l^oe 
years  there  has  been  an  attempt  made  a  a 
revival,  and  in  the  north  especially  thooaanda 
have  separated  themselves  from  theEstabliflht^ 
Church.  They  have  set  up  pastors,  and  cany 
on  services  as  well  as  they  can  in  face  of  the 
bitter  persecution  to  wh^ch  they  are  sub- 
jected. The  theological  students  at  the  two 
Universities  of  Upula  and  Lund  have  cue- 
sequently  greatly  decreased. 

Swodanlxnrflr.  —  Emanuel   SwedenborfT. 
the  founder  of  ue  body  of  Christians  called 
after  his  name,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  1688 ; 
died  in  London,  1772.    His  father  was  Bishop 
of  Skara,  in  West  Gothland,  and  much  es- 
teemed by  Charles  XII.    Emanuel  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Upaala,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  physics  and  mathematii& 
For  some  years  he  held  the  office  of  Amemar  of 
the  MetalUc  College,  which  he  retained  under 
Charles's  successor,  Ulrica  Eleonora,  who,  in 
recognition  of  his  great  talents,  gave  him  a 
patent  of  nobili^  in  1719.     He  still  spent 
much  time  at  his  uvourite  studies,  and  in  1733 
completed  his  Opera  Fhilo9ophiea  et  MmtnUa, 
3  vols.    The  first  volume  treats  of  the  elt> 
mentanr  world,  and  the  two  latter  of  the 
mineral  kingdom.     His  next  work  was  Fki- 
Umphy  of  the  Infinite,    In  1745  he  gave  up 
seouUff  pursuits  and  his  official  duties,  be- 
lieving   himself     called    in     a    miraculoos 
manner  to  a  holy  office,  which  he  thus  him- 
self describee : — "  I  have  been  called  to  a 
holy  office  by  the  Lord  Himself,  who  m0^t 
graciously  manifested  Himself  before  me.  Hit 
servant,  in  the  year  1745,  and  then  opened 
my  sight  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  gave 
me  to  speak  with  spirits  and  angels,  as  I  do 
even  to  this  day.    From  that  time  I  began 
to  publish  the  many  arcana  which  I  hav<e 
either  seen,  or  which  have  been  revealed  to 
me,  concerning  heaven  and  hell,  oonceminf 
the  state   of  man  after  death,   oonoeniing 
true    Divine    worship,  and  oonoeming  the 
roiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  besides  other 
things  of  the  highest  importance,  condndve 
to  B^vation  and  wisdom.*'    He  says  he  was 
permitted  several  times  to  enter  heaven,  and 
describes  the  abodes  of  bliss  as  ^  arranged  in 
streets  and  squares  like  earthly  cities,  bat 
with  fields  and  gardens  interpoaed.**    Of  the 
angels  he  writes :— ■"  From  all  my  expeiiflooe, 
wluch  has  now  continued  for  several  yean, 
I  can  say  and  affirm  that  angels,  as  to  their 
form,   are  altogether  man ; "  and  elwwhere 
he  affirms  that  they  marry  as  mankind  do. 
He  also  gives  an  account  of  a  ComeU  ^ 
AngeU: —  "There  was    shown    to   me  a 
magnificent   palace,  with  a   temple   in  its 
inmost  part,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  t«mple 
was  a  table  of  gold,  on  which*  lay  the  Wctfd. 
and  two  angels  stood  beside  it.    About  the 
table  were  three  rows  of  seats;  the  seats 
of    the    first  row  were    covered   with  sills 
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damask  of  a  parple  colour ;  the  seats  of  the 
second  row  with  silk  damask  of  a  blue 
colour ;  and  the  seats  of  the  third  row  with 
white  cloth.  Below  the  roof,  high  above  the 
table,  there  was  seen  a  spreading  curtain, 
which  shone  with  precious  stones,  from  whose 
lustre  there  issued  forth  a  bright  appearance 
as  of  a  rainbow  when  the  firmament  is  clear 
and  serene  after  a  shower.  Then  suddenly 
there  appeared  a  number  of  clergy  sitting  on 
the  seats,  all  clothed  in  the  garments  of  tiieir 
sacerdotal  office.  On  one  side  was  a  ward- 
robe, where  stood  an  angel  who  had  the  care 
of  it,  and  within  lay  splendid  vestments  in 
beautiful  order.  It  was  a  Council  convened  by 
tks  Lardy  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying,  *  Deliberate ; '  but  they  said,  '  On 
vrhat  ?  '  It  was  said,  *  Concerning  the  Lord 
the  SopiouTf  and  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.* 
But  when  they  began  to  think  on  these  sub- 
jects they  were  without  illustration ;  where- 
fore they  made  supplication,  and  immediately 
light  issued  down  out  of  heaven,  which  first 
illuminated  the  hinder  part  of  their  heads, 
and  afterwards  their  temples,  and  last  of  all 
their  faces;  and  then  they  began  their 
deliberations." 

Of  Swedenborg's  capacity,  knowledge,  and 
perfect  honesty,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  but 
his  diary  of  Uie  year  1744,  which  was  dis- 
covered so  late  as  the  year  1858  by  Herr 
Klemming,  royal  librarian  at  Stockholm, 
leaves  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
readers  that  in  that  year  he  suffered  a  deplor- 
able mental  derangement,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  This  may  account  for  his  strange 
moral  judgments;  for  Swedenborg  classes 
David  and  St.  Paul  amongst  the  lost,  while 
Louis  XIY.  and  Greorge  U.  are  amongst  the 
distinguished  angels !  It  is  also  noteworthy, 
that  while  he  narrates  visits  of  angels  from 
all  the  known  planets,  there  are  none  from 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  then  undiscovered. 

Swedenborg  explained  his  peculiar  views  in 
a  work  of  eight  vols.  4to.,  Arcana  CaUetia^ 
in  which  he  presses  his  doctrine  of  Corre- 
RPONDSNCEs,  a  scienco  which  he  says  had. 
been  lost  since  the  time  of  Job  till  now 
restored  to  him  by  a  special  revelation  from 
the  Lord.  He  says  that  there  are  certain 
Hnks  of  harmony  and  correspondence  existing 
between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  so 
that  matter  and  spirit  are  connected  by  an 
eternal  law,  and  wherever  an  analogy  exists, 
it  must  be  a  predetermined  **  correspondence.*' 
By  this  test  he  tries  the  authenticity  of 
Scripture,  and  rejects  as  uncanonical  all  tiiose 
books  in  which  he  fails  to  discern  a  spiritual 
sense.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  only  accepts 
twenty- nine  books,  and  rejects  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  but  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Apocalypse.  When  once  the  spiritual 
sense  of  a  word  is  ascertained  by  the  spiritual 
key,  its  application  is  uniform  wherever  it 
may  occur.  Thus  water  is  said  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  truth ;  blood  of  Divine  truth,  etc. 


The  writings  of  Swedenborg  are  held  by  his 
followers  to  contain  the  true  exposition  of 
Scripture  as  revealed  to  him  by  a  special 
illumination  from  the  Lord. 

Amongst  his  chief  doctrines  are  that  Uie 
Last  Judgment  has  already  taken  place  (in 
1767),  that  the  "  New  Jerusalem"  has  come 
in  the  form  of  the  **  New  Church,"  and  that 
the  power  and  glory  of  Christ  as  shown  in 
this  New  Churdi  is  spiritually  His  second 
coming.  Of  the  Trinity  he  held  and  ex- 
pressed views  resembling  those  of  Sabellius. 
He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  and  says,  "To  fear  God  and 
to  work  righteousness  is  to  have  charity; 
and  whoever  has  charity,  whatever  his  reli- 
gious sentiments  may  be,  will  be  saved" 
The  resurrection  is  to  be  that  of  a  spiritual 
body  only,  which  will  pass  at  first  into  a  state 
of  purgatory,  where  the  good  will  be  fitted 
for  heaven,  and  the  bad,  having  rejected  all 
truth,  will  be  utterly  lost  His  system  is 
remarkable  further  for  the  prominence  and 
permanence  which  it  assigns  to  the  relation 
of  the  sexes. 

The  last  twenty-seven  years  of  Sweden- 
borg's life  were  spent  in  writing  and  pub- 
lislmig  his  books,  which  were  mostly  printed 
in  Amsterdam.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
anticipated  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
separate  Church,  and  therefore  did  not  dis- 
sever himself  from  the  Lutherans.  He  died 
in  Great  Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  on 
March  29th,  1772,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Swedish  Church  in  Ratcliffe  Highway. 

For  the  history  of  the  sect  of  Sweden- 
borgians  after  their  founder's  death  see  New 
Jeeubalbm  Church. 

Swithnn,  St.,  Bishop  and  patron  saint 
of  Winchester. — Very  littie  is  known  of  the 
early  days  of  this  saint,  but  that  he  was 
educated  and  brought  up  in  the  city  of  Win- 
chester, of  which  See  he  afterwards  became 
bishop.  He  was  the  chief  adviser  of  King 
Egbert  (the  first  King  of  all  England),  who 
so  respected  him  for  his  learning  and  piety 
that  he  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
his  eldest  son,  Ethelwulf.  On  the  death  of 
Helrastan,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  862, 
Ethelwulf  appointed  Swithun,  who  was  now 
prior  of  hia  monastery,  to  be  his  successor, 
and  he  was  consecrated  by  Ceolnoth,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  worked  day  and 
night  for  the  good  of  his  diocese,  affecting 
great  simplicity  of  'life,  even  journeying 
about  from  place  to  place  on  foot.  In  854,  tH 
a  council  held  at  Winchester,  Swithun  per- 
suaded the  King,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
ci'easing  number  of  the  clergy,  the  formation 
ol  new  parishes  and  the  building  of  new 
churches,  to  grant  the  tithes,  or  tenth  part 
of  his  land  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
Church,  free  from  all  taxation,  and  Ethel- 
wulf took  this  charter  himself  to  Bome  for 
the  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  Pope. 
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Swithin  died  July  2ndy  862,  and  was  bnried 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  catiiedial,  according 
to  his  wish,  <*  where  the  rain  of  heaven 
might  fall  on  him.'*  It  ia  said  that  in  971 
the  monks  of  Winchester,  thinking  it  more 
hoaour  to  their  master  that  he  dioiild  be 
buried  within  the  walls  of  the  building, 
resolved  to  move  his  body,  but  that  when 
they  began,  July  15th  (St.  Swithun's  Day), 
the  rain  came  down  in  such  torrents  that  they 
were  obliged  to  wait,  and  that  it  continued 
raining  for  forty  days.  Hence  the  common 
saying  amongst  us  that  if  rain  falls  on  St. 
Swithun's  Day  we  may  expect  it  to  continue 
for  fort^  days.  In  1093,  when  the  cathedral 
restoration  was  finished  by  Bifibop  Walkelin, 
the  relics  of  St.  Swithun  were  translated  with 
great  pomp  from  their  former  resting-place 
to  the  new  church. 

SjllablU,  The  Papal.— a  list  of  heresies 
conoemned  hj  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1864,  the 
number  of  which  amounts  to  eighty,  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  eighty  heresies  mentioned 
by  Epiphanius  as  existing  in  the  first  tiiree 
centuries.  Its  name  in  full  is  A  SyllabM 
containing  the  JPrindpal  £rror»  of  our  Time*^ 
which  arc  noted  in  the  Coneietorial  AUocutitrnt, 
in  the  Bnetfclieale,  and  in  other  Apoetoiieal 
Letters  of  our  most  Holy  Lord^  Fope  £iue  JX. 
Many  of  the  errors  condemned  are  those  re- 
jected also  by  the  Church  of  England  and  all 
orthodox  Protestants,  while  other  points  at- 
tacked are  some  of  the  chief  tenets  of  Anglican 
divinity.  The  syllabus  is  divided  into  ten 
sections,  and  attacks  Bationalism,  Pantheism, 
Latitudinarianism,  Socialism,  errors  concern- 
ing the  Church,  society,  natural  and  Christian 
ethics,  marriage,  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
modem  liberalism.  At  the  same  time  all 
the  doctrines  of  Romanism  are  upheld,  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  a  protest  is  made  against  pro- 
gress, and  against  any  departure  from  estab- 
lished customs.  The  Syllabus,  like  all  other 
documents  put  forth  by  the  Pope,  claims  to 
be  infallible,  and  as  such  has  been  firmly 
opposed  by  all  members  of  Protestant  com- 
munions. 

Sylvester,  Popb.    [Popbs.] 

Symbol  [Gr.  eymboUm^  *<that  which  is 
thrown  together  with  "].— This  word  is  used 
to  denote  a  sign  or  emblem.  Thus  in  the 
Christian  Church,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  symbols,  or'visible  signs  of  an  in- 
visible salvation.  In  a  stricter  sense  of  the 
word,  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  a  symbol.  There 
are  also  symbolic  attributes,  bv  which  artists 
distinguish  the  various  evangelists,  etc  The 
name  "  symbol"  was  also  formerly  given  in  tlie 
Church  to  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  and 
particularly  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  probably 
because  it  was  used  in  times  of  persecution  as 
a  watchword  or  mark  by  which  Christians 
were  distinguished  from  all  others. 


SymphOTOBay  St.— Her  buBband,  Geto- 
lius,  naving  suffered  under  Hadrian**  peneoo- 
tion,  she  determined  to  live  in  retuanent,  sad 
devote  herself  to  the  education  of  her  sersn 
sons.  But  before  long  she  warn  distmbed. 
The  Emperor  had  built  a  magnifioent  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  resolved  to 
dedicate  it  solemnly  to  tiie  gods,  so  he  de- 
manded by  an  oracle  what  was  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  the  answer  was  that  nothing  ooold 
please  them  so  long  as  Symphorooa  and  her 
sons  were  allowed  to  remain  CSizistiaiia.  He 
ordered  that  they  should  be  brought  before 
him,  and  commanded  them  to  offer  aaoiiioe. 
On  tiieir  refusal,  his  order  was  that  the  mother 
should  be  severely  beaten  in  the  Temple  of 
Hercules,  and  then  hung  up  by  her  heir  till 
she  died ;  but  as  tiiese  torments  failed  to  afaa^ 
her  constancy,  a  stone  was  tied  to  her  neck, 
and  she  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Seven 
posts  were  then  erected  in  the  same  temple, 
to  which  her  sons  were  tied,  and  on  whic^ 
their  limbs  were  stretched  and  dislocated,  and 
they  were  despatched  in  various  manneR. 
The  date  of  their  martyrdom  is  nncertaiB,  but 
it  was  about  the  year  120. 

Synagogtie  [derived  from  the  Greek 
wora  eynagdy  "  to  assemble  **]  is  the  name  of 
an  ordinary  Jewish  place  of  worsfaipL  Syna- 
gogues do  not  seem  to  have  existed  before 
the  Captivity ;  till  then  the  Tabenade  and 
Temple  had  been  the  only  sacred  build- 
ings recognised  by  the  Jews.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  in  various  ways,  but  notablr 
because  in  those  da3rs  copies  A  the  Law  were 
very  scarce,  and  it  is  a  common  saying  tiak 
where  there  is  no  Law  there  cannot  possiblT 
be  a  sjmagogue.  But  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  these  places  of  worship  increased 
rapidly — in  fact,  in  the  time  of  Uie  Maccabees 
there  were  as  many  as  480  in  Jemaalera.  Tbe 
services  held  in  them  then,  as  now,  oonssted 
almost  entirely  of  the  reading  of  the  lav. 
read  first  in  Hebrew  and  then  translated  to 
the  people  by  an  interpreter  standing  near, 
interspened  with  forms  of  prayers^  also  is  He- 
brew. Services  are  generally  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Friday  evening,  and  Saturday; 
in  some  phioes  on  Thursday  as  well.  The 
interior  arrangements  of  the  Synagogne  eit 
xeij  simple.  The  walls  are  whitewashed  and 
covered  with  texts  of  Scripture.  The  desk 
stands  in  the  middle,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
rail  in  a  space  large  enough  to  hold  three  cr 
four  persons,  and  beyond  it  stands  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  which  contains  the  copies  of  tb> 
Law.  All  the  congregation  sit  so  as  to  fK^ 
the  ark.  The  Law  may  be  read  and  ezpoasded 
by  any  one,  females  alone  excepted. 

Synaaearion. — ^The  name  of  an  eoel«e»- 
astical  book  of  the  Greeks,  which  oontains  a 
brief  collection  of  the  Hvss  of  the  saints,  and 
a  short  explanation  of  each  festival  and  holy 
day.     It  is  printed  both  in  the  language  of 
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the  learned,  and  also  in  the  so-called  Yulgar 
Greek  for  the  uae  of  the  common  people. 

SynceniU. — In  the  course  of  the  history 
of  tbe  Church,  this  term  has  had  several  sig- 
nifications. At  first  it  was  the  name  given 
to  any  monk  who  shared  a  cell  with  another. 
Later  on  it  became  the  custom  for  the  bishop 
of  a  province,  or  the  abbot  of  a  monastery, 
to  have  one  of  the  lower  orders  in  constant 
attendance  on  him  day  and  night,  and  this 
attendant  was  generally  called  tibe  Syncellus. 
It  is  not  easy  to  trace  how  the  term  got  iU 
next  application — that  of  designating  an  ec- 
clesias&cal  dignitary.  Most  probably  at  first 
^e  Syncelli  were  merely  what  we  should  call 
chaplains ;  but  when  it  oecame  the  custom  for 
them  to  succeed  their  masters,  they  kept  their 
former  names,  and  thus  the  highest  digni- 
taries, especially  of  the  Greek  Church,  were 
generally  called  Syncelli.  At  one  time  there 
were  a  great  many  attached  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  but  these  were, 
afterwards  reduced  to  two.  The  rank  of 
these,  however,  was  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
Church,  for  they  stood  immediately  below  the 
Patriarch,  taking  precedence  of  the  Metro- 
politan Archbishops. 

Sjncretunn. — The  attempt  to  reconcile 
discordant  views,  particularly  those  relating 
to  religion.  It  is  supposed  to  take  Its  name 
from  the  island  of  Crete,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  says  Plutarch,  endeavoured  to  protect 
themselves  from  attacks  from  without  by 
compacts  between  themselves — though  these 
compacts  were  never  respected  in  times  of 
peace.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
Protestant  parties  of  all  countries  were  called 
upon  to  unite  in  opposing  the  Roman  See,  and 
so  the  name  became  applied  to  those  who 
strove  to  sink  all  minor  differences  in  this 
cause.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  was  revived  in 
Italy,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  was  more  fa- 
voured by  some  than  that  of  Aristotle ;  but 
other  scholars,  such  as  Francis  Pico  and  Bes- 
sarion,  although  they  admired  Plato,  were  un- 
willing to  give  up  entirely  the  study  of  Aris- 
totle. These  received  the  name  of  Syncretists 
^probably  in  this  case  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  *'  to  mix.**  The  word  again  came 
into  general  use,  particulai-ly  in  Germany, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  George  Sdixtus,  professor  of  theology 
at  Helmstadt,  advocated  the  union  of  all 
religious  parties ;  but  as  the  two  great  parties 
in  that  country,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Re- 
formed, have  been  separated  since  the  time  of 
Luther,  and  union  oetween  the  two  is  re- 
garded with  horror  by  the  deepest  thinkers 
on  both  sides,  it  may  be  understood  that 
Calixtus*8  scheme,  which  united  not  only  these 
two,  but  all  religious  parties,  was  treated 
with  contempt.  From  that  time  the  name 
Syncretist  has  been  one  of  odium. 


Synergists  [Gr^  synerpeaia^  "co-opera- 
tion'^].— ^Aname  given  to  some  German  divines 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  held  that  the 
co-operation  of  num  was  needed  in  the  work 
of  renovation  in  addition  to  the  grace  of  God. 
This  was  first  stated  by  Melanchthon  in  oppo- 
sition to  Luther,  who  in  his  i>0  &rvo  Arbi- 
irio  [1524]  strongly  maintained  justification 
b^  faith  alone.  But  before  his  death  his 
views  became  modified,  and  he  had  partially 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  free-will  and  of  good 
works.  These  views  w^re  explained  by  Pfefif- 
inger,  Professor  of  Leipzig,  who,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, received  the  name  of  Synergists  from 
Amsdorff  and  others,  who  opposed  them.  In 
1560  the  **  Synergistic  controversy"  was  at  its 
height,  the  leaders  being  Victorm  Strigel,  a 
pupil  of  Melanchthon,  and  Matthias  Flacius 
Illyricus,  both  of  whom  were  professors  at 
Jena.  The  discussion  took  place  at  Weimar. 
The  Duke  of  Saxony  favoured  Strigel,  but 
the  latter  refused  to  sign  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  Flacius's  party,  and  fled  to  Leipzig,  refus- 
ing to  return  to  Jena  in  spite  of  all  overtures 
of  friendship.  Three  disciples  of  Melanchthon 
were  called  to  Jena,  but  on  the  aciiession  of 
a  new  duke  in  1567  these  were  turned  out, 
and  Flacians  took  their  place.  Gradually  the 
Synergists  became  absorbed  in  the  Majorists. 
[MjkJOR,  Georob.] 

SynesilUiy  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  or  Cyrene, 
bom  about  375,  formerly  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  and  a  be- 
liever in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  He  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  and  was  baptised. 
In  398  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and 
was  ordained  priest,  and  in  410  chosen  Bishop 
of  Ptolemais,  and  consecrated  by  Theophilus 
of  ^exandna.  He  was  very  unwilling  to 
accept  the  post,  urging  that  he  held  some  views 
whidi  were  not  orthodox,  and  that  he  was 
married  and  did  not  wish  to  be  separated  from 
his  wife ;  but  his  arguments  were  overruled, 
and  his  wife  was  allowed  to  live  with  him. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  probably  about  414.  His  works  were 
edited  by  Dionysius  Petavius,  at  Paris,  and 
contain  155  epistles,  a  treatise  JDe  Regno,  etc. 

Synod. — A  synod  is  generally  understood 
as  being  the  same  as  a  Council  [q.v.l  but 
Brande  gives  the  following  distinction,  that  a 
Council  is  a  general  assembly  of  the  episcopal, 
provincial,  or  national  order,  while  a  pynod  is 
a  convention  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  a  diocese 
under  its  bishop  or  archdeacon. 

Synodals. — This  word  is  used  in  two 
senses: — [1]  For  the  constitutions  made  in 
diocesan  synods,  which  were  formerly  read  in 
the  churches  on  Sundays;  [^2]  for  a  small 
payment  reserved  by  the  Bishop  when  he 
settled  the  revenues  of  a  church  upon  the  in- 
cumbent. This  word  must  be  derived  from 
synod,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  custom  of 
synodals  originated  in  a  duty  paid  by  the 
clergy  when  attending  synods. 
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ByriaA  Catholics.— The  name  given 
to  converts  to  the  Roman  Church  from  the 
sect  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  the  followers  of 
Jacob,  a  Eutychian.  The  conversions  began 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  when 
Jesuits  went  to  Aleppo,  and  persuaded  the 
Jacobite  clergy  to  seek  reunion  with  Rome. 
They  secured  for  themselves  the  right  to  re- 
tain certain  a&cient  characteristic  observances 
of  their  own,  which  the  Roman  Church  is 
generally  ready  to  grant  so  long  as  submission 
to  the  rope  is  unreservedly  given.  Their 
ecclesiastical  chief,  who  was  present  at  the 
Vatican  Council,  is  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  also  administers  the  affairs  of  the  See  of 
Jerusalem.  Under  him  are  eleven  dioceses. 
In  1840  the  nimiber  of  Catholics  belonging  to 
the  Syrian  rite  was  reckoned  at  30,000,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  recently  considerably  in- 
creased. 

Syrian  Christians.    [Msxdjbans.] 


Tabernacle. — Another  name  for  Bal- 

DACCHINO  [q.V.]. 

Taborites.    [Bohemia.] 

Tai-ping. — A  recent  sect  among  the  Chin- 
ese, founded  by  Hung-sew-tseuen,  a  man  of 
humble  birth,  who  had  unsuccessfully  sought 
(Government  employment.  Some  Christian 
tracts  which  came  into  lus  hands  caused  him  to 
renounce  idolatry,  and  then  he  pretended  to 
have  visions  from  a  man  whom  he  chose  to 
identify  with  Christ,  who  commanded  him  to 
root  out  the  Tartars  and  establish  a  new  king- 
dom of  Tai'pinff,  or  Universal  Peace.  In  1840 
he  gathered  together  a  number  of  followers 
and  proceeded  to  uproot  idolatry.  He  took  on 
himself  the  name  of  Heavenly  Prince,  and 
declared  himself  to  be  equal  with  Christ  in 
power  on  the  earth.  His  followers  he  called 
**  God- worshippers,**  and  he  made  five  of  them 
princes  with  himself.  In  1860  they  fought 
against  the  Qovemment,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  Nankin,  and  made  further  conquests, 
but  they  were  repulsed  at  Shanghai,  in  1860, 
by  the  English  and  French,  and  though  they 
afterwards  rebelled  many  times,  they  were 
finally  suppressed  by  General  Gk)rdon.  Their 
religion  was  a  mixture  of  Chinese  and 
Christian ;  polygamy  was  allowed,  and  while 
they  adopted  baptism,  they  rejected  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Taity  AacHiBALD  Campbbll,  B.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  [b,  181 1,  d.  1882],  was  the 
first  Scotchman  who  ever  attained  that  position. 
He  was  bom  in  Clackmannanshire,  educated 
at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Oxford,  became 
tutor  of  his  college  (Balliol),and  did  much  to 
raise  that  college  to  the  nigh  place  in  the 
University  which  it  has  ever  since  occupied. 


He  made  a  great  mark  when,  m  IMl,  hedrev 
up  a  remonstrance,  in  which  three  oth«r 
tutors  joined  him,  against  the  JVtcU  fir  tkt 
ItfneSf  which  led  to  the  series  being  stored. 
In  1842  he  became  head-maater  of  Ri^by 
School,  and  in  1849  Dean  of  Carlisle.  Dann^ 
his  tenure  of  the  last-named  office  he  wis  th** 
most  active  member  of  the  Oxford  Univer&itr 
Conmiission,  appointed  by  the  Qortmrneai 
of  Lord  J.  Russell.  In  1856  he  wis  midf 
Bishop  of  London,  when  he  threw  himself 
with  his  usual  energy  and  organising  povei 
into  the  work  of  his  diocese,  and  established 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund  for  the  eran- 
gelisation  of  the  vast  masses  of  population 
which  had  hitherto  been  untouched  by  religi- 
ous influence.  He  preached  indelitttigably, 
and  in  1866,  on  an  outbreak  of  chokn, 
visited  the  infected  districts  with  his  vifr. 
carried  away  the  orphaned  children,  and  e^ 
tablished  them  in  an  orphanage.  In  1S6» 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Osnterbury,  and 
by  common  consent  was  the  most  powerful 
holder  of  the'Primatial  See  for  many  genert- 
tions.  It  is  also  agreed  that  he  did  work  of 
incalculable  value,  and  which  probably  no 
other  man  could  have  done,  in  proaefriiu: 
peace  in  the  Church  amidst  controversifls  and 
movements  of  unusual  heat  and  fervour. 
The  act  of  his  Primacy  which  caDed  forth 
the  most  criticisoL  was  the  UMie  W^r^kxp 
Mtgulation  Aet^  the  opposition  to  which, 
and  the  difficulties  which  it  caoBsd,  led  hizD 
to  move  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  oonsidor 
the  working  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courcs. 
Unhappily  his  death  occurred  before  th« 
Commission  could  make  its  report.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  penooaUy 
knew  him,  those  who  disagreed  with  hu 
opinions  included.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  reviews  and  sermons,  and  of  sz 
Charges,  as  well  as  of  a  volume,  Zh^fen 
and  8afe^ftard9  of  Modem  Tkeoicfy,  His  great 
logical  power  made  him  an  acute  and  powofol 
controversialist,  especially  against  soeptidsn 
and  unbelief.  For  theology,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  his  training  was  not  suited. 
*'he  was  made  for  governing  rather  tlua 
teaching,"  said  his  most  intimate  oompanioo. 
His  views  may  be  termed  Broad  Evangeliol; 
in  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  becoming  monr 
Conservative  as  he  grew  older.  His  only  sua 
died  in  1878 ;  he  left  three  dau^ters. 

Talmad  [from  the  Hebrew,  Immad,  ''bt 
has  learned;  '*  "doctrine"]. — It  signifies  amcok; 
the  modem  Jews  an  enormous  collection  of 
traditions,  illustrative  of  their  laws  and 
usages,  forming  twelve  loUo  volumes.  There 
are  two  works  which  bear  this  name— tiv 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Talmud  of 
Babylon.  Each  of  these  consists  of  two  paxt^ 
— ^the  Mishna,  which  is  the  text,  and  the 
G^mara,  or  commentary.  Hie  "Hiwhns,  or 
Second  Law,  is  a  collection  of  Ri^ibmieal  tvIxa 
and  precepts,  made  in. the  second  centor}*  J 
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the  Christian  era.  The  whole  civil  coiiBtita- 
tion  and  mode  of  thinking,  as  well  as  language 
of  the  Jews,  had  gradually  undergone  a  com- 
plete revolution,  and  were  entirely  different 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  from  what  they 
had  been  originally.  The  Mosaic  booloB . 
contained  rules  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  the  nation ;  and  its  new  political 
relations,  connected  with  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  religious  views  of  the 
people,  led  to  many  difficult  questions,  for 
which  no  satis&ctory  solution  could  be  found 
in  their  law.  The  Rabbis  undertook  to  supply 
this  defect,  partly  by  commentaries  on  the 
Mosaic  precepts,  and  partly  by  the  composi- 
tion of  new  rules,  which  were  looked  upon  as 
almost  equally  binding  with  the  rormer. 
These  comments  were  called  the  oral  tradi- 
tions, in  contradistinction  to  the  old  law  or 
written  code.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Rabbi 
Jehuda  (or  Juda)  Hakkadosh,  snmamed  the 
**  holy,"  who  was  the  ornament  of  the  school  of 
Tiberias,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  him 
forty  years.  The  oommentaried  and  additions 
which  succeeding  Rabbis  made  were  collected 
by  the  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Eliezer  about  230 
A.D.,  under  the  name  Gemara,  the  Ghaldaic 
word  for  completion. 

The  Hishna  is  divided  into  siz  ^rts: — 

Seeds  or  fruits ;  [2 j  Feasts :  fSl  Women ; 

Daxnages ;  [5]  Sacnfioes  and  holy  things ; 

Purifications.  These  are  divided  into 
sixty-three  treatises,  and  these  again  into 
chapters.  It  contains  traditions  said  to  have 
been  delivered  to  Moses  during  the  time  of 
his  abode  in  the  mount,  which  he  afterwards 
communicated  to  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  his 
servant  Joshua;  by  these  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  seventy  elders ;  by  them  to  the 
prophets,  who  communicated  them  to  the  men 
of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  from  whom  the  wise 
men  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  received  them. 
According  to  Br.  Prideaux,  they  passed  from 
Jeremiah  to  Baruch,  from  him  to  Ezra,  and 
from  Ezra  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
the  last  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Just,  who  de- 
livered them  to  Antigonus  of  Socho,  and  from 
him  they  came  down  in  regular  succession  to 
that  Simeon  who  took  our  Saviour  in  his  arms ; 
to  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  Paul  was  educated ; 
and  last  of  all  to  Rabbi  Judah,  who  com- 
mitted them  to  writing  in  the  Mishna.  This 
Mishna  and  Gemara  together  formed  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  relatmg  chiefly  to  the 
Jews  of  Palestine;  but  after  most  of  the 
Jews  had  removed  to  Babylon,  and  the  syna- 
l^gues  of  Palestine  had  well-nigh  disappeured, 
the  Babylonian  Rabbis,  Ase  and  Abina,  gra- 
dually composed  new  commentaries  on  the 
Mishna,  which  were  completed  about  600  a.d., 
and  thus  formed  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  This 
Tahnnd  is  the  one  most  valued  by  the  Jews ; 
an  abridgment  of  it  was  made  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Maimonides,  in  which  he  rejects 
some  of  the  greater  absurdities  witii  which 
the  Gemara  abounds.  The  latter  is  written  in 


a  somewhat  coarse  style,  but  the  Mishna  is 
much  purer.  The  language  of  the  Talmud  is 
Aramaic  or  Chaldee,  and  is  without  vowel- 
points,  and  abounds  in  abbreviations.  The 
Mishna  was  first  printed  at  Naples,  1492 ;  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  at  Venice  about  1623 ; 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  which  is  four  times 
as  large,  at  Venice  about  1620.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  is  cdso  published  in 
most  of  the  European  languages. 

Tanquelin  or  Tanchebii.— A  native  of 
theNetherlands  who,in  1 1 16,excited great  com- 
motion in  Antwerp  and  drew  after  him  a  numer- 
ous sect.  He  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  that  he 
was  God,  and,  though  a  layman,  celebrated  the 
Mass  and  held  a  public  celebration  in  honour 
of  his  espousals  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  He 
had  imbibed  the  opinions  and  spirit  of  the 
Mystics;  he  treated  with  contempt  the  ex- 
ternal worship  of  God,  the  Saorament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  rite  of  baptism,  and 
held  clandestine  assemblies  to  propagate  more 
effectually  his  visionary  notions.  But  be- 
sides this,  he  inveighed  against  the  clergy, 
and  declaimed  against  their  vices  with  vehe- 
mence and  intrepidity,-  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  blasphemies  attributed  to  mm 
were  false  charges  by  a  vindictive  priesthood. 
He  stayed  some  time  in  Utrecht,  and  then 
went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  shun  by  a 
priest  in  1124  or  1126.  His  followers  main- 
tained his  doctrines  for  some  time  after  his 
death,  but  were  brought  back  to  the  Church 
by  St.  Norbert.  Mo&eim  seems  to  consider 
him  rather  as  a  mystic,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  other  charges  against  him  may  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman 
clergy,  as  in  other  cases. 

Taoism  or  Taouism. — ^One  of  the  three 
religions  of  China.  Its  founder,  Laotse,  lived, 
according  to  tradition,  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Tao  is  a  word  meaning  **  way," 
and  so  far  as  the  mystical  teaching  can  now 
be  understood,  it  would  seem  that  Tao  repre- 
sented the  course  which  Laotse  thought  a  man 
should  pursue  in  order  to  overcome  evil.  The 
whole  teaching  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory ; 
but  its  followers  made  an  advance  on  those 
that  had  preceded  them,  by  believing  firmly 
that  ultimately  good  would  gain  the  victory 
over  evil.  The  head  of  the  body  was  a  sort 
of  patriarch,  who  had  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting his  dignity  and  office  to  a  member  of  his 
own  family,  and  the  descendants  of  the  first 
are  said  to  have  held  the  office  for  centuries. 
They  attributed  to  their  Tao,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  the  first  being  of  the  universe,  various 
qualities,  such  as  eternity  and  invisibility; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  regarded  him 
as  being  in  any  way  able  to  assist  or  comfort 
his  followers.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  con- 
template him  and  his  virtues — and  to  strive 
to  keep  in  the  Way,  When  Buddhism  [q.v.] 
appeared,  which  offered  somethin^^  more  tan- 
gible, both  Taoism  and  Foibm  [q.v.*]  to  a 
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great  extent  diMppeared,  though  some  traces 
of  the  teaching  of  both  axe  still  to  be  found 
in  Chinese  theological  books. 

TftTWring,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
[b.  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  oentuxy ;  d. 
8061. — He  was  of  patrician  birth,  and  was 
made  Secretary  of  State  during  the  reign  of 
Constantino  and  Irene ;  the  Empress  favoured 
him  because  he  practised  image-worship,  and 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  Patriarch  Paul  in 
784  she  appointed  Tarasiua  his  successor. 
He  was  a  layman,  but  &  general  coundl  wjis 
called  which  agreed  to  recognise  him  as 
Patriarch,  and  to  settle  at  the  same  time  the 
disputes  which  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  his 
predecessor.  A  synodal  letter  was  sent  to 
Pope  Adrian  to  urge  him  to  accept  Tarasius, 
and  his  consent  being  gained,  a  council  was 
held,  first  at  Constantinople  in  785,  and 
afterwards  at  Nicssa  in  787,  by  which  it 
was  decreed  that  image-worship  should  be 
restored  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Targmn. — A  name  given  to  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  are  called  paraphraaes  because 
they  are  rather  comments  than  literal  trans- 
lations. During  the  Babylonish  exile,  Chaldee 
became  more  nuniliar  to  the  Jews  than  He- 
brew, so  that  when  the  Hebrew  text  was  read 
in  the  synagogue,  it  was  often  followed  by  an 
exposition  m  Chaldee.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
since,  in  reading  the  Law  to  the  people  in  the 
Temple,  he  explained  it  to  make  it  underwood 
by  the  people  [Neh.  viii.  7-91.  Though  the 
custom  of  making  these  explanations  was  a 
very  ancient  one  with  the  Jews,  they  had  no 
written  Targums  before  the  era  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathtm,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour.  Onkelos  is  said  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  the  elder  Qamaliel ;  his  Targum 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  ail,  and  copies  are  to 
be  found  in  which  it  is  inserted  verse  for 
verse  with  the  Hebrew ;  it  is  short  and  simple, 
and  in  style  approaches  nearly  to  the  purity 
of  the  Chaldee  as  it  is  found  in  Ezra  and  in 
Daniel.  It  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch 
only.  There  are  two  other  Targums  on  the 
Pentateuch,  one  by  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  and 
the  Targum  Jerushalmi ;  but  they  are  both  re- 
censions of  that  by  Onkelos.  AnoUier  Jonathan 
wrote  a  Targum  on  the  greater  and  lesser 
prophets,  and  he  is  much  more  diffuse  than 
Onkelos,  running  often  into  an  allegorical 
style.  The  Targum  of  the  Rabbi  Joseph  the 
Blind  is  upon  the  Haoioorapha  [q.v.].  He 
has  written  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  Prophets, 
the  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  and  Erther ; 
his  style  is  a  corrupt  Chaldee,  with  a  mixture 
of  words  from  foreign  languages,  and  there- 
fore his  Targum  is  the  least  esteemed.  The 
Targum  Jerushalmi  seems  to  be  morely  a  frag- 
ment of  some  ancient  paraphase  now  lost; 
even  the  Pentateuch  is  not  complete.  The 
only  Targum  on  Daniel  is  a  Persian  version 


supposed  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  centniy. 
These  Targums  were  first  printed  at  the  ck^e 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tliey  were  pabliriMd 
in  Buxtorf  8  H$^tw  BibU  at  Basle  in  1610. 

Tate,  Nauvm  [h.  in  Dublin,  1652 ;  i,  in 
London,  1715],  a  poet  and  dramatist  He 
became  Poet-Laureate  in  1690.  He  wu 
improvident  and  intemperate,  and  touk 
sanctuary  as  a  debtor  in  the  prodncts  of 
the  Mint,  at  Southwark,  where  he  died. 
We  mention  him  here  as  the  joint  oompoeer, 
with  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  of  the  Mttheal 
Vernon  of  the  JPkalme,  which  till  recently  wls 
bound  up  with  the  Common  Prayer  Book  in 
place  of  the  older  version  by  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins.  The  first  twenty  Psalms  were  pub- 
lished in  1695,  and  followed  byn  3rVir  Verntu 
of  the  FwifM  of  David,  Fitted  to  the  l^met  «W 
in  the  Churches,  by  N.  Tate  and  N.  Brady 
[London,  1698]. 

Tatiail.  —  A  heresiarch  of  the  second 
century,  a  Sjrrian  and  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr.  He  was  at  fint  looked  on  as  a  man 
of  eminent  piety  and  great  learning,  which 
he  used  in  tne  service  of  Christianity.  But 
after  the  death  of  Justin  he  left  Borne  and 
returned  to  the  East,  where  he  opened  a  ttbooL 
in  Mesopotamia ;  here  he  fell  into  the  eironof 
the  Ma&cion iTES  and  VALENTiNiAxa.  He  after- 
waitls  became  the  leader  of  the  £KcaATiTi& 
He  wrote  an  apology  for  Christianity,  en- 
titled an  Addreet  to  the  Greeke,  whidi  is 
usually  printed  with  Justin's  works ;  and  be> 
sides  this  he  composed  a  harmony  of  the  four 
GospcJs,  called  Diatbssaron  [q.v.],  from 
which  he  omitted  the  proofs  of  C)irist'« 
humanity. 

Taularv  John  f^.  1290,  d,  1361],  a  fanDcas 
(German  mystical  divine,  was  bom  and  died 
at  Strasburg.  He  entered  the  Domimcsn 
Order  about  1308,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  study  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and 
especially  of  mystical  divinity ;  he  ww 
called  the  **  Illuminated  Divine,**  He  studied 
for  a  time  in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to 
StrasbuTff  took  to  preaching.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  eloquence,  and  was  esttemfti 
one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  age ;  his  ser- 
mons were  written  in  Latin,  but  detiverad  in 
German.  He  harangued  against  the  vices  of 
the  time  with  plainness  and  seal,  and  thus  in- 
curred the  din>leaBure  of  the  monks.  He  did 
not  spare  the  Pope,  and  though  he  had  done 
good  work  amongst  the  suftorers  whilst  the 
Black  Death  was  raging,  his  bishop  forhtde 
his  preaching,  and  he  had  to  remove  to 
Cologne.  Little  more  is  known  of  his  life; 
he  returned  to  his  native  dty  to  die.  He  wm 
a  man  of  great  integrity  and  purity  of  hfe. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  devotiooal  waii 
is  Nexhfolge  dee  earmm  Lehene  Chrieiu  B» 
sermons  have  been  translated  into  moden 
German,  and  soma  editions  of  tham  wen 
printed  in  1498  and  1580.  His  early  sennoos 
are  more  metaphysical,  the  later  onei  ample 
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and  popular.  Aindt  wrote  hia  lile  in  1689, 
and  an  account  of  his  life  and  times  was  pub- 
lished in  1857  by  Susannah  Winkworth,  with 
an  interesting  preface  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

Tttylor,  Isaac  [b.  at  La^enham,  Suffolk, 
1787 ;  1^  at  Stamford  Bivers,  Essex,  1865].— An 
eminent  lay  relig^us  essayist  and  contro- 
versialist, the  son  of  an  Independent  minister 
of  the  same  name,  brother  of  Charles  Taylor, 
who  edited  Cahnet's  Dictionary  qf  the  Bible, 
and  of  Jane  Taylor,  the  authoress  of  Hymne 
for  Infant  Minde  and  Contr^utione  of  Q,Q. 

For  a  time  Isaac  Taylor  followed  his  father's 
profession  of  engrayer  and  artist,  and  he  in- 
vented a  machine  for  engraving  illustrations 
and  for  printing  patterns  on  calico  from 
rollers.  But  he  soon  adopted  a  literary 
career,  his  first  publication  being  a  translation 
of  Herodotus.  Among  his  works  are  Natural 
Hiatory  of  Enthutiaom,  Natural  History  of 
Fanatidem,  and  Spiritual  Despotiem,  three 
popular  and  original  works ;  Hittary  of 
the  Tranemission  of  Aneiettt  Book*  to  Modem 
Times;  The  Froeeae  of  Sietorieal  Proof;  The 
Fhyaieal  Theory  of  Another  Life;  The  Restora- 
tion of  Belief,  etc.  When  the  Tractarian 
Movement  began  at  Oxford,  he  wrote  a  book 
to  warn  tiie  unlearned  against  trusting  too 
much  to  the  practices  and  authority  of  the 
early  Church ;  this  he  called  Ancient 
Christianity  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts  for  the  Times;  it  shows  consider- 
able learning  and  power  of  argument.  In 
his  later  years  he  jomed  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  this  period  wrote  a  reply  to 
Colenso,  called  Considerations  on  the  Fenta- 
ieueh  ;  also  Wesley  and  Methodism,  Loyola  and 
Jesuitism,  many  essays,  reviews,  etc.,  etc. 

Taylor,  JBKBMV.—One  of  the  greatest 
prelates  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  perhaps 
its  greatest  preacher  [b.  at  Cambridge,  1613; 
d.  1667].  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber.  His 
education  was  commenced  at  Perse's  Grammar 
School  at  Cambridge ;  in  his  fourteenth  year 
he  entered  Caius  College  as  a  sisar,  and  when 
little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  took 
his  M.A.,  and  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  before  whom  he  preached  at 
Lambeth,  and  by  whose  influence  he  obtained 
a  Fellowship  at  All  Souls',  Oxford,  in  1636. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  made  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  and  in  1638  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Uppingham.  Soon  after  he  formed,  together 
with  Laud,  the  acquaintance  of  Francis  & 
Sancta  Clara,  a  learned  Franciscan  friar,  and 
this  exposed  him  to  the  accusation  of  being  at 
heart  attached  to  the  Homan  Church,  a  charge 
to  which  his  love  of  splendid  ceremonial  and 
asoetic  turn  of  mind  lent  plausibility;  he, 
however,  at  a  later  period  solemnly  denied  the 
troth  of  the  assertion.  Taylor's  first  notable 
publication,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  gained  for  him 
a  D.D.  in  1642 :  during  the  next  three  years 


he  accompanied  the  Royal  army  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  but  his  living  being  sequestrated  by  the 
Parliament  after  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists,  he 
retired  to  Newton  in  Carmarthenshire,  where, 
with  Wyatt  of  St.  John's  College  fafterwards 
Prebend[ary  of  Lincoln)  and  Kidiolson  (after- 
wards Bi&op  of  Gloucester),  he  opened  a 
schooL  The  Earl  of  Carbery,  who  lived  in  the 
same  county,  appointed  Taylor  his  domestic 
.  chaplain.  During  the  next  thirteen  years  his 
greatest  works  appeared  ;  in  1647  he  published 
his  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Fiophesying, 
with  its  just  Limits  and  Temper ;  showing  the 
unreasonableness  of  prescribing  to  other  men's 
faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  persecuting  differing 
opinions  ;  in  1650  the  Life  of  Christ  and  The 
Rule  and  Ezereises  of  Holy  Living ;  in  1651 
The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  some 
sermons,  and  the  Discourse  of  the  Divine  In- 
stitution.  Necessity  and  Sacredness  of  the  Office 
Ministerial ;  in  1652  a  Discourse  on  Baptism, 
its  Institution  and  Efficacy  upon  all  Believers  ; 
in  1653  some  additional  sermons;  in  1654 
The  Real  Fresence  and  Spiritual  of  Christ  in  the 
Blessed  Sacra»nent ;  in  1655  the  Guide  of 
Infant  Devotion,  or  the  Ooldcn  Grove,  and  the 
Unum  Neeessarium,  or  the  Doctrine  and  Frac- 
tice  of  Repentance;  in  1657  a  Collection  of 
HtlcfHical  and  Moral  Discourses,  etc. ;  and  in 
1660  his  famous  Ductor  Dubitantium,  or  the 
Rule  of  Conscience  in  all  her  General  Measures, 
He  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing this  last,  and  there  signed  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Royalists  on  Apnl  24th,  and  was 
thus  brought  under  the  favourable  notice  of 
Charles  II.,  who  at  the  close  of  the  year  made 
him  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  He  was 
consecrated  in  January,  1661,  and  a  month 
later  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council;  the  following  month  the  small  See 
of  Dromore  was  also  entrusted  to  him,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  elected 
Yice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Taylor  was  not  happy  in  his  preferments, 
which  were  attended  by  great  and  peculiar 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  revolution  through 
which  religion  had  passed.  The  Protestant 
or  Episco^  religion  was  very  unpopular  in 
Ireland :  the  services  were  in  English,  which 
the  native  population  could  not  understand, 
and  though  the  bishop  laboured  zealously  he 
met  with  little  success.  He  was  attacked  by 
fever  at  Lisbum,  and  died  on  Aug.  13th,  1667, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Jeremy  Taylor  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  modem  Chr^'sostom, 
on  account  of  his  golden  eloquence.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  fitted  him  to  write  with  the 
greatest  success  on  devotional  subjects,  and 
of  this  power  Bishop  Heber  thus  speaks: — 
"  Whether  he  describes  the  duties,  or  dangers, 
or  hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and 
justice  of  the  Host  High ;  whether  he  exhorts 
or  instructs  his  brethren,  or  offers  up  his 
supplications  in  their  behalf  to  the  common 
Father  of  all,  his  conceptions  and  his  expres- 
sions belong  to  the  loftiest  and  most  aacrod 
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deacription  of  poetry,  of  which  they  only  want 
what  they  cannot  be  said  to  need — ^the  name 
and  the  metrical  arrangement." 

Taylor,  Rowland. — One  of  the  mart3rr8 
of  the  Beformation  in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
Ho  was  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Granmer, 
who  made  him  Vicar  of  Hadlei^h  in  Suffolk ; 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  he  mlroduced  the 
use  of  the  new  Prayer  Book  and  abolished 
the  Mass.  He  was  commanded  by  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  restore  the  perform- 
ance of  Mass,  and  on  his  refusal  was  in  1653 
summoned  to  appear  in  London  before  him. 
He  was  kept  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  then  called  to  answer 
certain  other  charges  that  were  brought 
against  him,  particularly  that  of  having 
married.  He  defended  the  right  of  priests 
to  maiTy  so  well,  and  brought  so  many  con- 
vincing passages  from  the  Bible  to  support 
his  argument,  that  the  judge  was  unable  to 

S've  sentence  of  divorce,  but  deprived  him  of 
B  living,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  was 
sentenced  to  death.  He  was  taken  back  to 
Suffolk,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Aldham 
Common,  near  Hadleigh,  Feb.  8th,  1655.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

**  Teaohintf  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles ;"  or,  "  Thb  Tbachino  of  thb  Lokd  by 

THB   TWBLVB  ApOSTLES  TO  THB  GeNTILBS," — 

for  the  work  has  a  double  title — ^is  the  name 
of  part  of  a  Greek  MS.,  containing  also  other 
Christian  writings,  discovered  in  the  year  1877 
by  Fhilotheus  Bryennius,  Metropolitan  of 
^icomedia,  in  the  Library  of  the  Most  Holy 
Sepulchre,  belon^ng  to  the  Patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem.  This  volume  is  dated  1066. 
Bryennius  edited  and  published  the  Teaching 
of  the  Ttpehe  Apostles  in  1883. 

It  has  been  supposed,  with  much  prob- 
ability, that  the  writer  or  compiler  of  this 
work — ^who  is  quite  unknown — lived  in  Egypt, 
and  from  internal  evidence  a  date  must  oe 
assigned  to  the  original,  of  which  this  MS. 
is  a  copy,  not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of 
the  second  century  [80-110  a.d.J.  ft  may 
thus  possibly  be  the  oldest  Christian  writing 
after  the  books  of  the  New  Testament — 
perhaps  even  earlier  than  some  of  them.  The 
subject-matter  of  this  short  treatise  is  the 
simplest  of  practical  teaching,  such  as  may 
well  have  been  current  in  similar  forms;  and 
being  taught  orally  and  then  committed  to 
memory  by  those  who  had  to  teach  others,  was 
written  down  by  some  teacher  in  the  form 
which  we  have  in  the  Teaching,  The  work 
contains  moral  TOecepts,  some  rules  as  to 
Prayer,  Fasting,  Baptism,  and  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  ends  with 
a  solemn  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Besorrection. 

There  is  no  sign  of  any  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament ;  only  the  **  Gospel "  or  the  **  Com- 
mandment of  the  Lord"  is  refezred  to,  most 


often  according  to  St.  Matthew,  soraetimei  St. 
Luke,  seldom  quite  word  for  word ;  somsftimea 
there  is  a  text  agreeing  with  neither,  llicre 
are  no  clear  references  to  the  wiitings  of  St 
Paul,  nor  any  signs  of  the  influence  of  some 
special  points  of  his  teaching.  The  mention 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  the  second  titk 
points  to  a  time  when,  as  in  the  body  of  the 
writing,  the  title  Apostle  was  not  confisfid  to 
those  subsequently  called  "  The  Twelve^" 

One  of  the  precepts  for  Sunday  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  style  of  the  Teackimg :  — "  And  on 
the  Day  of  *the  Lord  come  together  and 
break  bread,  and  give  thanks  after  confesung 
your  transgressions,  that  your  sacriflce  may 
be  pure." 

Te  Denm  XaTiflfvm'ns. — ^This  hynm  of 
the  Church  has  always  been  sung  at  least  once  a 
week  throughout  the  Western  Church,  and  has 
always  held  a  prominent  place  at  coronatifliis» 
enthronements,  and  public  thanksgivings.  Its 
authorship  is  unknown.  It  is  called  in  fiie  olif 
Roman  Catholic  Breviaries  Symtuu  SS,  Am- 
brosii  et  Augustini,  and  the  tradition  is  that  it 
was  composed  by  these  Fathers  on  the  ooorer- 
sion  of  the  latter.  But  there  is  no  truatvozlhy 
evidence  to  support  this  tradition,  and  it  now 
finds  little  acceptance.  Another  tradition  is 
that  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  is  the  author  of  tlie 
hsrmn.  The  oldest  notice  of  the  hymn  in 
existence  is  in  the  *'  rules  of  Cssaiius  of  Aries,** 
who  was  consecrated  bishop  in  502,  and  is 
said  to  have  drawn  up  these  rules  before  hit 
elevation.  In  these  the  hymn  is  named  with 
other  hymns  which  are  to  be  sung  at  the 
morning  service,  and  its  mention  there  along 
with  the  Psalms  of  David  implies  that  it  haH 
a  recognised  position,  and  was  well  knowiL 
We  therefore  have  proof  that  it  cannot  be 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  A 
learned  writer  in  the  Church  QuarUrlf  Mevieie 
having  subjected  the  hymn  to  a  minat« 
analysis,  shows  that  of  its  twenty-nine  venet 
a  quarter  are  directly  taken  from  Holr 
Scripture,  the  rest  are  traceable  to  liturgie« 
and  hymns  of  the  Western  Church.  And  as  the 
Scriptural  quotations  are  from  the  Vulgate 
version,  which  is  the  work  of  St.  Jerome,  this 
writer  is  enabled  to  fix  the  date  between  the 
Ufe  of  this  father  and  the  year  450. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  veraet 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  is  an  inoocrett 
form,  owing  to  the  mistake  of  a  copyist. 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  copies  read  verse  16 
thus,  Tu  ad  lihtrand«m  msmdrnm  smte^uti 
hominnn  ;  non  homtUti  viryinis  uitnim,  i>.. 
**  Thou  for  the  deliveranoe  of  the  world  didst 
take  manhood;  thou  didst  not  aUior,'*  ek. 
The  copyist  inadvertently  left  out  mtmim, 
and  the  suseepisH  being  afterwarda  found  hanh 
was  altered  to  tu^jeptuma,  and  so  the  seose 
became  as  we  have  it,  "  Whem  thou  tookest" 
etc.  Another  variation  is  tedtns  for  ssJst  in 
vene  18,  which  will  make  the  meaniitg  of  the 
two yexses,  "Thou  who  sitteat  at  the  ligU 
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hand  of  God,  we  believe  that  thou  shalt," 
etc  And  once  more,  all  ancient  MSS.  have 
inim«rari,andnot  numerarif  in  verse  21,  "  Make 
them  to  be  rewarded,"  etc.  *'  The  hsrmn  con- 
tains," says  Dean  Comber,  **Jir9t,  an  act  of 
praiee  offered  to  God  by  us,  and  by  all 
creatures,  as  well  in  earth  as  in  heaven; 
seeotuiUjf,  a  confession  of  faith ;  declaring  [1] 
the  general  consent  unto  it,  [2]  the  particulars 
of  it,  concerning  every  Person  in  the  Trinity, 
and  more  largely  concerning  the  Son,  as  to 
His  divinity,  His  humanity,  and  particularly 
His  incarnation,  His  death,  His  present  glory, 
and  His  return  to  judgment ;  thirdly ^  a  sup- 
plication grounded  upon  it:  [1]  for  all  His 
people,  that  they  may  be  preserved  here  and 
hereafter ;  [2]  ior  ourselves,  who  daily  praise 
Him,  that  we  may  be  kept  from  future  sin, 
and  be  pardoned  for  what  is  past,  because  we 
trust  in  Him." 

Teetotaliem* — A  teetotaler  is  a  total 
abstainer  from  alcoholic  drinks.  The  word 
tee-total  is  an  emphasised  form  of  total.  It 
originated  with  Richard  Turner,  of  Preston, 
who,  at  a  temperance  meeting  in  1833,  asserted 
that  **  nothing  but  the  te-te-total  will  do." 

Abstinence  from  strong  drink,  though  with 
other  objects  than  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance, dates  from  very  early  times.  The 
Nazarite  took  a  vow,  either  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  or  for  life  (as  Samson  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist),  to  take  no  strong  drink, 
and  we  have  the  Rechabites  [Jer.  xxxv.  6], 
as  a  tribe  of  hereditary  teetotalers.  But  the 
Nazarite  vow  was  essentially  a  sacrifice  of 
the  person  to  the  Lord  [Num.  vi.  2],  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Rechabites  was  a  sign  of  filial 
obedience.  It  was  doubtless  a  protection,  as 
well  as  a  silent  protest,  against  drunkenness, 
but  these  were  not  its  primary  objects,  as 
the^  are  with  the  various  modem  temperance 
societies.  The  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes  also 
enjoined  strict  temperance  in  matters  of  drink. 
The  Manicha^an  heretics  of  the  third  century 
rejected  the  use  of  wine,  calling  it  **  the  gall 
of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,'*  and  earlier  still 
the  Ebionites  and  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
Encratites  refused  wine,  and  even  communi- 
cated with  water.  In  these  cases  wine  was 
refused  as  a  form  of  matter  over  which  evil 
demons  had  special  power.  Later  still,  Ma- 
homet absolutely  forbade  all  intoxicating 
liquors  to  his  followers. 

Teetotalism  originated  at  Preston,  in  Lan- 
cashire, chiefly — to  their  great  honour — ^with  a 
few  working  men.  Seven  persons  signed  the 
first  total  abstinence  pledge,  the  name  of 
Joseph  livesey  being  one  of  them,  on  Sept. 
1st,  1832.  Earlier  pledges  had  allowed  tiie 
use,  in  moderation,  of  wine  and  beer,  spirits 
being  always  excluded,  but  from  this  time 
forwards  teetotalism  became  the  mark  of  aU 
temperance  societies. 

The  teetotal  movement  spread  from  Pres- 
ton, and  numerous  other  societies  were  formed, 


and  in  1834  the  British  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation or  League  was  founded.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  several  large  temperance  socie- 
ties based  on  total  abstinence.  One  of  the 
most  important,  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society,  had  its  orig^  in  various 
parochial  associations,  and  was  formally 
originated  in  1862,  being  accepted  by  Convoca- 
tion, and  sanctioned  by  the  two  Archbishops 
in  1873.  It  has  the  praiseworthy  feature  of 
a  double  platform,  its  **  General "  members, 
who  only  pledge  themselves  to  promote  tern' 
peranee  in  all  ways  open  to  them,  and  its 
"  Abstaining"  membco^s,  who  are  pledged  to 
total  abstinence.  The  former  section  includes 
those  who  feel  strongly  on  the  subject  of  in- 
temperance, but  do  not  see  their  way  to  pro- 
fessmg  abstinence,  whilst  the  latter  section 
includes  those  who  need  the  support  of  a 
solemn  promise,  and  those  who  desire  especially 
to  influence  others  by  their  example.  The 
pledge  in  tills  society  is  dischargea  on  sur- 
render of  the  card  of  membership. 

It  has  been  objected  to  teetotalers  that  they 
despise  a  good  gift  of  God,  and  impose  a 
needless  vow,  since  every  baptised  person  is 
pledged  already  to  fight  against  '*  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  deiol,"  in  aU  forms,  intem- 
perance included.  But  it  may  be  replied  that 
to  use  the  strong  force  of  mutual  association 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  this  special 
temptation,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Cnristian  promise,  and  for  the 
strong  to  deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
weak,  is  but  to  obey  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul's 
injunction,  '*  We  then  that  are  strong  ought 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
to  please  ourselves"  [Rom.  xiv.  21,  xv.  1]. 
Those  who  know  most  of  the  horrorsof  drunken- 
ness will  be  the  first  to  overlook  the  teetotalers' 
errors  of  expression,  and  wUl  be  the  readiest  to 
give  aU  the  help  they  can  to  temperance  asso- 
ciations untU  a  great  change  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  worlmig 
class,  similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  habits  of  the  classes  above  them — a  change 
from  widespread  drunkenness  to  comparative 
sobriety. 

One  extreme  into  which  many  teetotalers 
have  run  is  so  serious  as  to  require  notice ; 
the  insistence  upon  some  unfermented  juice 
or  syrup  instead  of  wine  at  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. Although  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
name  wine  was  sometimes  given  anciently  to 
a  kind  of  unfermented  grape  jeUy,  or  grape 
syrup,  there  is  not  the  shghtest  reason  for 
supposing  that  our  Lord  iwed  anything  but 
winef  %.e,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
at  the  institution  of  the  Ilucharist,  and  such 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  ever 
since.  It  is  therefore  deplorable  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  good  cause  of  temperance  by 
importing  into  it  an  error  like  that  of  the 
Mamchiean  sect  of  the  Aquarians  or  Hydro- 
parastatfe,  who  pretended  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  with   water.    The  plea  for   this 
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practice  is  that  there  are  Bome  reclaimed 
dronkards  in  whom  the  mere  taste  of  wine 
rouses  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  strong 
drink.  It  is  surely  possible,  however,  to 
select  some  natural  wine  which,  diluted  with 
water,  will  not  recaU  the  forbidden  taste. 

TelemaohlUi. — A  monk  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Honorius  and 
Arcadius.  He  left  his  convent  to  come  to 
Rome,  where  one  day,  seeing  some  gladiators 
in  the  arena,  he  interfered  to  part  them,  and 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  spectators,  who 
took  pleasure  in  that  pastime.  But  his 
"works  followed  him,"  for  in  consequence 
of  his  murder  the  Emperor  Honorius  put  a 
stop  to  the  barbarous  gladiatorial  exhibitions. 

Teleolog[y  [from  the  Gr.  teloSf  **  an  end  "] 
is  the  doctnne  of  ends,  or  the  reasoning 
concerning  the  Divine  purpose  of  all  the 
created  universe,  and  is  appUed  to  the  argu- 
ment from  design  in  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  bring  tho 
word  into  philosophical  discussion. 

Tellier,  Michel  le  [1643-171^  a  dis- 
tinguished  Jesuit,  confessor  to  Louis  aI V.,  and 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jansenists,  was  the  chief 

gromoter  of  the  demolition  of  the  celebrated 
ouse  of  Fort  Royal.  He  then  forced  upon 
the  nation  the  bull  Ukioenitl's  [q.v.].  His 
violence  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  odium 
which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  escperienced,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  their 
society. 

Templars. — The  first  ecclesiastical  order 
of  knighttiood ;  formed  under  Hugh  de  Payens 
at  Jerusalem  in  1 1 1 9.  They  afterwards  moved 
westwards,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Paris.  [Mili- 
tary Obdbbs.] 

Temporalities. — ^In  the  office  of  insti- 
tution to  a  parish  it  is  said,  "  We  authorise 
you  to  claim  and  enjoy  all  the  accustomed 
temporalitiift  appertaining  to  your  cure,"  by 
which  is  meant  the  emoluments  and  property 
belonging  to  the  church. 

Ten  Commandments. — ^The  eighty- 
second  Canon  of  the  Church  of  England 
orders  that  "the  Ten  Commandmenta  be  set 
up  on  the  east  end  of  every  church  and  chapel, 
where  the  people  may  best  see  and  read  the 
same."  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560  and  1561 
ordOTod  the  displaying  of  the  Commandments 
**  at  the  east  end  of  the  ehauncell,^^  and  they 
should  be  fixed  *'  on  the  wall  over  the  Com- 
munion board."  In  1564,  in  the  Book  of 
Advertisemente^  it  is  ordered  "  to  sett  the  Tenne 
Commandments  upon  the  easte  walls  over  the  said 
Table."  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  practice  in  this  respect.  Many 
churches  are  without  them,  uie  argument 
being  used  that,  as  every  one  possesses  a 
Prayer  Book  and  Bible,  there  is  no  longer  the 
need  which  there  was  when  these  books  were 
scarce  to  set  them  up    publicly.     But  the 


defenders  of  the  old  pncdoe  reply  that  tiia« 
is  a  tme  symbolism  in  the  retentiao — iBmelT, 
the  declaration  of  Chzistnn  mocals  aad 
Christian  faith  as  the  basis  of  the  Ghmck. 

Tenison,  Thokas,  Archbishop  of  Casla- 
bury  \b,  at  Cottenham  in  Cambri.dgediizc, 
1636;  <f.  at  Lambeth,  1715].— He  wascdncstod 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
after  taking  his  degree  in  1667,  he  for  a  time 
studied  medicine,  bat  took  oorden  in  16d9, 
and  after  several  other  preferments,  Chazksn. 
presented  him  to  the  Hving  of  8t.  MartinVix- 
the-Fields.  In  1689  William  HI.  made  him 
Archdeacon  of  London,  and  in  1691  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  on  the  death  of  Tillotaofk,  in 
1694,  Archbishop  of  Canterbozy.  He  d^ 
much  for  the  diocese  of  linooln,  whidi  fa^ 
been  greatly  neglected.  While  at  St.  Maztin*s 
he  endowed  a  free  school,  and  boSt  and  for- 
nished  a  library.  He  is  also  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  library  in  St.  Flanl's  Catbfdial. 
He  bequeathed  laige  sums  for  <diaxit»yft 
objects,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  pioos  and 
most  exemplary  man  in  every  staticm  tlMt  he 
fiUed. 

Tenths.    [Tzthsb.] 

Terminism. — A  doctrine  wbidh  o^ 
casioned  a  controversy  at  Leipag  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  chief  moverB  in  whidk 
were  Reichenberg,  who  upheld  the  duetriim* ; 
and  Ittig,  who  denied  it.  It  ia  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  terminus  in  each  man's  life,  whai^ 
only  occurs  once,  after  which  be  is  no  kager 
capable  of  receiving  grace  or  pardon  lor  his 


Terrier  [from  the  Latin  Urrm^  tiie  fist 
and  particulars  of  all  real  propeity  belong- 
ing to  a  bouefice].— It  is  mdered  by  the  cigfatT- 
seventh  Canon  that  a  written  surrey  cf  all 
lands,  houses,  etc.,  belonging  to  any  benefice, 
shall  be  taken  and  lodged  in  the  bishop's 
registry,  where  it  may  be  lefeaied  to  at  aay 
time ;  it  is,  however,  nsoal  to  keep  a  copy  of 
this  document  in  the  parish  cheat  aleo. 

TersanctnSfTrisagiont  or  Serapkie 
Sj^mn. — The  hymn  in  the  CommnsMi 
Service  which  begins  **  Therefore  with  aageb 
and  archangels,*'  etc.,  where  the  word  SovCw 
or  holy  is  thrice  repeated.  This  aoathea  is  cf 
very  early  origin  in  the  Church ,  ChryvostsB 
and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  mention  it  as  need  in 
the  liturgy  in  the  fourth  centory,  but  it  was 
probably  even  earlier.*  The  tranalataosi  U 
the  original  Greek  form  of  the  TriaagioD  m, 
*<  O  Holy  God,  O  Holy  Migbty  One,  O  Bolj 
Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  na.**  The  {velace 
to  the  hymn  is  recited  by  the  priest  ak«e, 
and  t^en  the  choir  and  people  join  in  the 
Sanctua.  Originally  it  ended  with  the  wwdSk 
«  Hosanna  in  the  highest,  bleaaed  ia  He  thst 
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oometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Hoasiuia  in 
the  highest,"  hut  in  1662  this  was  altered  to 
its  present  form,  <*  Glory  he  to  Thee,  O  God.*' 


TersteegMiy  Geshabd,  a  German 
Pietist,  with  some  tendency  towards  Mysti- 
cism, well  known  as  the  author  of  many 
German  hymns,  some  of  which  are  favourites 
in  Kngliwh.  He  was  horn  Nov.  26,  1697,  his 
parents  heing  tradespeople,  and  made  such 
progress  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hehrew,  that 
his  father  was  advised  to  devote  him  to  study; 
but  being  unable  to  afford  this,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  brother-in-law,  a  merchant  m 
Mulheim.  Here,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
received  his  first  religious  impressions,  which 
awakened  so  strong  a  desire  for  private  medi- 
tation that  at  the  dose  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  learnt  the  more  solitiury  business  of  ribbon- 
weaving,  supporting  himself  thus  with  the 
greatest  self -denial,  until  the  pressing  demand 
for  his  leli^ous  services  induced  him  to  accept 
the  pecuniary  assistance  of  a  few  select 
friends.  All  his  life  he  suffered  extremely 
from  pain,  ilhiess,  and  extreme  weakness,  and 
his  pubUc  exhortations  and.  preaching  were 
almost  literally  forced  upon  him.  The 
spiritual  power  of  his  preaching  was  very 
great,  the  predominating  doctrines  of  lus 
teaching  bemg  the  free  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  the  experimental  knowledge  of  Divine 
love  in  the  soul,  and  practical  unison  with  the 
will  of  God.  He  translated  the  works  of 
Madame  Guyon,  and  other  French  mjrstics, 
and  published  several  original  works.  Many 
of  his  letters  and  some  of  his  discourses  (from 
notes  taken  down)  have  been  preserved,  and 
he  wrote  many  hymns;  of  Uiese  the  one 
beginning : 

"  Lo,  God  is  here !  let  us  adore, 
And  own  bow  awful  is  this  plaoe ;  ** 

and  that  commencing 

"  Tboa  hidden  love  of  God,  whose  height 
And  depth  nnfathomed  no  man  knows," 

are  translations  by  Wesley.  He  died  in  1769. 
His  life  and  various  remains  have  been  pub- 
lished in  English. 

Tertiaries*— The  name  given  to  those 
who  observed  the  thii-d  rule  of  St.  Francis, 
which  was  less  rigorous  than  the  others;  it  was 
for  such  as,  without  abandoning  their  worldly 
afliairs,  or  resigning  their  possessions,  were 
nevertheless  disposed  to  enter  with  certain 
restrictions  into  the  Franciscan  Order,  and 
desirous  of  enjoying  the  privileges  that  were 
annexed  to  it.  This  rule  prescribed  f^ing, 
continence,  hours  of  devotion  and  prayer, 
mean  and  dirty  apparel,  gpravity  of  manners, 
but  it  neither  prohibited  contracting  marriage, 
accumulating  wealth,  filling  civil  employ- 
ments, nor  attending  to  worldly  affairs.  They 
were  sometimes  called  Friars  of  the  penanet  of 
Christ,  and  also  Brethren  of  the  Saek.  Many 
other  Orders  besides  the  Franciscans  had 
afterwards  their  Tertiaries,  as  the  Fraticelli, 


the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the 
Augustinians.'  In  France  and  Italy  the  Ter- 
tiaries are  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
under  the  names  of  Be^hards  and  Beguins, 
also  Biaochi  and  Bocasoti. 

Tertnlliaily  Quintus  Sbftimivs  Flo- 
hens,  was  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  is  therefore  called 
by  Milman  '*  the  father  of  Latin  Christianity'." 
Me  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  begu- 
iling of  the  third  century,  under  the  Emperors 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  son  of  a  centu- 
rion, he  was  bom  at  Carthage,  and  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  his  heathen  parents,  but 
was  afterwards  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
became  a  priest  at  Carthage  or  Rome.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  married,  from  the  fact 
that  he  addressed  certain  books  to  his  wife ; 
and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  was  not  yet  customary.  In 
middle  age  he  joined  the  sect  of  Montanus, 
the  asceticism  and  rigorous  discipline  of  the 
Montanists  being  probably  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive to  a  man  of  nis  austere  character  and 
vehement  temper.  Of  his  after  life  nothing 
certain  is  known,  but  it  is  said  that  he  lived 
to  a  venerable  age. 

TertuUianwas  a  voluminous  author.  His 
style  is  harsh,  but  vigorous  and  powerful. 
He  seems  to  have  been  educated  for  the  law 
(though  he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a 
nameeoke  who  was  a  jurisconsult  about  this 
time),  and  the  effect  of  his  training  is  apparent 
in  lus  works.  He  treats  Christianity,  it  has 
been  said,  as  a  client  for  whose  defence  he  is 
retained;  and  does  not  scruple  to  make  use  of 
any  argument.  Some  of  his  chief  works  are : — 

1.  His  Apology t  addressed  to  the  governors 
of  Proconsular  Africa,  under  Severus.  It 
contains  a  complaint  Uiat  the  mere  name  of 
Christian  was  made  a  test  by  judges;  that 
Christians  were  not  allowed  to  state  their 
opinions;  that  they  were  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  Jews ;  and  that  ignorance 
and  prejudice  were  the  cause  of  the  feeling 
against  them.  It  also  shows  that  Christians 
could  not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  as  they 
never  attempted  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  but 
offered  supplications  for  the  Emperors,  and 
readily  paid  their  taxes. 

2.  On  the  Freaeription  of  Seretiee,  Pre- 
scription is  a  legal  term,  signifying  the  ex- 
ception taken  by  a  man  when  ati  attempt  was 
made  to  dispossess  him  of  his  pi-operty,  that 
the  case  should  not  be  heard,  on  the  ^und 
that  he  has  been  in  undisturbed  possession  for 
a  number  of  years.  TertuUian's  book  is  an 
application  of  this  principle,  maintaining  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  with  heretics  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  for  they  are  excluded 
from  a  hearing  on  account  of  their  novelty. 

3.  Five  books  against  the  heresy  of  MareUm, 

4.  On  Baptism,  showing  the  necessity  of 
the  sacrament,  and  refuting  the  opinion  that 
faith  alone  is  sufficient  for  salvation. 
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Tertullian  also  wrote  on  Penitence,  on 
Patience,  on  Mart3rTdom,  on  the  Soul ;  besides 
books  against  Praxeas  and  Yalentinus,  and 
numerous  other  works.  The  work  on  the 
Trinity,  sometimes  ascribed  to  him,  is  not  now 
considered  genuine. 

Test  Act. — ^An  Act  passed  in  1673,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  designed  to  protect 
the  Established  Church  from  the  dangers  it 
might  be  ex^sed  to  from  Romanists  and  from 
Nonconformists  of  every  denomination.  It 
required  all  officers,  whether  military  or  civil, 
to  take  the  oaths,  and  make  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities within  six  months  after  their  ap- 
pointment. 

Tatrapla. — A  celebrated  work  of  Origen 
q.v.],  comprising  the  four  versions  of  the 
"^Id  Testament  in  Greek,  namely,  those  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Septuagint,  and 
Theodotion,  in  parallel  columns,  to  which  he 
added  two  more,  the  original  Hebrew  in  its 
own  characters  and  in  Qreek  type.  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  the  Hexapla, 

Tatialf  John  [eirea  1450-1519],  a  noto- 
rious vendor  of  indulgences,  was  born  at  Leip- 
zig, where  he  studied  theology,  and  in  1489 
entered  the  Order  of  Dominicans  and  received 
permission  to  go  into  the  world  and  preach. 
In  1502  he  was  chosen  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights  to  preach  the  indulgences  which 
they  had  gained  in  the  Muscovite  War,  and 
he  carriea  on  for  fifteen  years  a  lucrative 
trade  in  them,  practising  shameful  delu- 
sions upon  the  people.  His  life  was  so  cor- 
rupt that  at  Innspruck  he  was  condemned 
to  be  drowned  in  a  sack  for  the  breach  of  the 
seventh  commandment;  in  consequence  of 
powerful  intercession,  the  sentence  was  miti- 
gated to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Being 
also  released  from  this,  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
was  absolved  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1616,  and 
even  appointed  apostolic  commissanr,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  l^fainz  made  him  an  Inquisitor. 
He  now  carried  on  the  sale  of  indulgences 
with  still  greater  effrontery,  and  travelled 
through  Saxony  in  a  waggon,  provided  with 
two  large  boxes,  one  of  which  contained  the 
letters  of  indulgence,  while  the  other  was 
destined  for  the  money  obtained  for  them,  a 
neat  part  of  which  was  for  building  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  The  latter  chest  had  the 
inscription : — 

Bobald  das  Geld  im  Easten  klingt, 
Sobald  die  Seel'  gen  Himmel  springt. 

"  Soon  ail  in  chest  the  money  rings. 
So  soon  the  soul  to  hearen  springs.'* 

He  is  said  to  have  received  ninety  gold  guil- 
ders a  month,  besides  his  expenses.  He  offered 
absolution  for  every  sort  of  crime,  not  except- 
ing murder,  adultery,  and  perjury.  It  was 
in  opposition  to  Tetzel's  teaching  that  Luther, 
in  1617,  nailed  to  the  church  door  of  Wit- 
temberg  his  celebrated  theses,  being  ninety- 


five  propositions,  whereof  many  were  a^iisst 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  treasure  of  the 
Church,  and  the  worth  of  indulg^ices.  These 
were  answered  by  Tetzel,  and  the  stndenls 
of  Wittemberg  burned  the  answers  in  the 
market  place.  Tetzel  received  a  severe  rebuke 
for  having  exceeded  his  authority  from  U» 
Papal  Chamberlain,  Karl  von  Miltitz,  who 
was  sent  to  settle  the  dispute.  This  caused 
him  so  much  chagrin  that  he  retired  to  the 
Dominican  convent  in  Leipzig,  where  he  died 
of  the  plague. 

TliankBgivingy  The  Geksral,  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  special  ones  which 
follow  it.  It  was  compiled  by  Bishop  Bainolds 
or  Rbtkolds  [q.v.]  in  1661,  and,  says  Cbimd 
Daniel,  '*  appears  to  have  been  adapted  from 
a  thanksgiving  composed  by  Queen  £liaabeth 
after  one  of  her  progresses,  which  oomineooed 
as  follows : — '  I  render  unto  Thee,  0  mera- 
f  ul  and  heavenly  Father,  most  humble  tad 
hearty  thanks  for  Thy  manifold  mercies  so 
abundantly  bestowed  upon  me,  as  well  for  my 
creation,  preservation,  regeneration,  and  aU 
other  of  Thy  benefits  and  great  mooes 
exhibited  in  Christ  Jesus."*  It  is  half  thanks- 
giving and  half  prayer;  a  prayer  for  the 
spirit  of  thankfulness,  and  for  grace  to 
express  that  spirit  both  in  word  and  deed. 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  repeating  of  it 
by  the  whole  congregation,  and  the  costora 
which  exists  of  doing  so  in  some  chnrches 
probably  arises  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
word  "  general." 

Theatinas. — ^A  religious  order  of  regular 
priests,  founded  in  1624  by  St  Cajetsa,  c! 
Thiene,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chieti  (andeatlT 
Theate),  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.  The^  boand 
themselves,  besides  the  usual  monastic  vows, 
to  preach  against  heretics,  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  cure  of  souls,  to  attend  the  sick  sod 
criminals,  and  to  trust  entirely  to  Providence, 
owning  no  property,  and  not  even  coQectinf 
alms,  but  waiting  for  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
the  charitable.  £i  Italy,  specially  in  Naples, 
the  Order  was  numerous  and  influential;  it 
spread  into  Qermany,  Spain,  and  Poland,  bat 
never  in  great  numbers. 

Theism. — Theists  are  those  who  betieve 
in  the  existence  of  God,  as  distinguished  from 
Atheists,  but  the  name  includes  variou 
degrees  and  phases  of  that  belief,  llieism  is 
really  the  same  as  Deism  (the  former  coRunf 
from  the  Greek,  the  latter  from  the  I^tin, 
word  for  God),  and  was  first  used  by  some 
writers  in  the  seventeenth  century  instead  (d  • 
it  Deism— the  chief  fonB'of-aiiti-CKnstian 
thought  in  the  bust  century — ^was  a  thenr 
whic^  implied  the  existence  of  a  Penoosl 
God  as  a  conclusion  of  the  natural 


but  denied  the  need  for,  and  the  possibility  ot 
any  revelation  besides  the  work  of  Nature. 
God  had  made  the  world  once  for  all,  and  in- 
terfered no  further   in  its  concerns.    Thu 
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name  fell  into  discredit,  and  similar  opinions 
are  now  held  under  the  term  Theism.  But  as 
infidelity  has,  in  the  j^reeent  day,  become 
more  open  in  its  opposition  to  God,  Theists 
have  come  to  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  Belief, 
and  the  term  now  includes  not  only  those 
holding  the  old  Deistic  opinions,  but  all  who 
believe  in  a  Personal  Grod  who  is  possessed  of 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  aU,  in  short, 
who  confess  the  God  of  Abraham.  Indeed, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  —  as 
against  Atheists  of  all  kinds,  as  well  Mate- 
rralists  as  Pantheists — are  properly  called 
Theists.  It  f oUows  from  this  that  in  using 
the  word  some  further  explanation  is  required 
as  to  the  maimer  in  which  belief  in  God  is 
held,  since  the  man  who  believes  in  a  special 
revelation  and  in  miracles,  and  the  man  who 
believes  in  neither,  may  both  be  Theists. 

Hie  title  has  been  adopted  by  the  Bev. 
Charles  Yoysey,  once  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Englaoid,  who,  having  published  in 
sermons  and  other  works  opinions  which  were 
held  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
other  Articles  of  the  Faith  of  the  Church,  was 
prosecuted  by  his  diocesan  in  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  sentenced  to  deprivation  in  1871. 
He  then  began  to  hold  religious  services  in 
London,  and  gathered  a  congregation  around 
him  who  call  themselves  **the  Theistic 
Church."  Mr.  Voysey,  in  his  account  of  the 
movement,  contends  that  the  principles  which 
he  holds  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and 
Plrophets,  and  in  less  abundance  in  the  devout 
woids  of  Brahmins,  Parsees,  Greeks,  Bomans, 
in  the  Big  Vedas  and  Zendavesta.  He  de* 
Clares  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  dis- 
tinctive title,  since  he  desired  not  to  be  con- 
fonnded  with  Materialists,  Agnostics,  Pan- 
theists, Socialists.  Why  not,  then,  be  classed 
with  Unitarians P  ''Because,"  replied  Mr. 
Voysey,  "the  majority  of  Unitarians,  by  their 
preachine  and  by  their  worship,  put  both  the 
Bible  and  Jesus  into  what  Theists  regard  as 
a  false  position,  g^ing  so  far  as  to  use  only 
the  Bible  for  reading  the  Lessons,  and 
naming  the  name  of  Christ  very  much,  if  not 
quite  in  the  liffht  of  a  mediator,  and  not  un- 
frequentljr  calling  him  "Master,"  "Lord," 
and  ^  Saviour. "  It  is  a  special  feature  of  his 
Theism  to  hold  no  man,  however  distinguished, 
as  good,  and  no  book,  however  venerable,  is 
valuable  in  the  light  of  an  authority  or  in 
the  position  of  a  unique  supremacy.  His 
adherents  say  that  the  practice  which  the^ 
condemn  has  been  the  most  fruitful  of  evil 
and  error,  of  supentition  and  idolatry, 
among  all  the  mistakes  made  in  mattera  of 
religion.  The  leading  principles  of  Theism 
he  states  as  follows : — 

1.  That  it  is  the  ri^bt  and  dular  of  eterj  man  to 
think  for  himself  in  matters  of  rengion. 

2.  That  there  is  no  iinality  in  reli^ons  beliefs ; 
that  higher  and  higher  yiews  of  God  and  of  His 
dealings  are  alwajs  poesible :  and  therefore  it  is  to 
he  expected  and  wisned  that  f  ature  gen«>nitions  wiU 
improve  npon  the  creed  now  held  by  Theists. 


3.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  the  highest  and 
purest  tmth  disooTerabie ;  and  when  it  is  disoovered 
to  proclaim  it  honestlv  and  oourageouslj.  In  like 
manner  to  denounce  all  detected  error. 

4.  That  personal  excellence  of  character  is  neoes- 
sarr  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of  Qod. 
Beligion  is  thus  based  npon  morality,  and  not 
morality  npon  religion. 

5.  That  Theism  IS  not  aggreasiye  against  persons, 
hut  only  against  erroneous  opinions. 

6.  That  Theism  recognises  the  yalne  of  all  moral 
and  religious  truth,  wheresoever  it  may  be  found. 

The  beliefs  of  Theism  may  be  thus  briefly 
expressed  :— 

1.  That  there  is  one  living  and  true  Gk>d,  and 
there  is  no  other  God  beside  Him.  * 

2.  That  He  is  perfect  in  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness,  and  therefore  every  one  is  safe  in  His  ever* 
lastii^care. 

3l  Therefore  that  none  can  ever  perish,  or  remain 
eternally  in  suffering  or  in  sin ;  but  all  shall  reach 
at  last  a  home  of  goodness  and  blessedness  in  Him. 

4.  That,  as  we  have  been  created  for  this  good- 
ness, it  is  our  wisdom  and  duty  to  be  as  good  as  we 
can,  and  to  ahun  and  to  forsake  all  eviL 

The  Theistic  Liturgy  is  taken  from  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  all  which  clashes 
with  Theism  being  omitted.  Thus,  the  male- 
dictions in  the  Psalms  are  all  left  out.  There 
is  a  service  for  "  The  Dedication  and  Bene- 
diction of  Children,"  and  new  Services  for 
Matrimony,  and  for  Burial  or  Cremation. 
There  are  also  Family  Prayen  appended,  be- 
sides a  collection  of  ninety-eight  hymns. 
The  Theists  advocate  the  retention  of  the 
Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Mr.  Voysey  estimates  their  numbers  at  about 
half  a  milhon,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

Thaodiciea  [from  Theos,  "God;"  and 
dikaiod,  "  I  acknowledge  as  right,"  or  "  vindi- 
cate"].— ^A  vindication  of  the  Deity  in  re- 
spect of  the  organisation  of  the  world,  and  the 
freedom  of  human  will.  The  term  theodicsBa  is 
applied  to  a  defence  of  Theism  against  Atheism, 
which  Leibnitz  first  undertook  on  a  broad 
scale,  by  publishing  in  French,  in  1710,  his 
Essai  de  Theodieei,  respecting  the  goodness  of 
Gkxi,  the  liberty  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  the 
Bible.  In  this  work  he  maintains  the  notion 
that  God  had  chosen,  among  all  possible 
worlds,  the  most  perfect.  This  was  called 
optimismy  and  gave  rise  to  much  discussion 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Voltaire  attacks  it  in  his  Ckmdide. 

Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
from  668  to  690. — He  was  a  Cilician  monk, 
bom  at  Tarsus,  and  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  by  Pope  Vitalianus.  His  first 
concern  was  to  improve  the  state  of  religion, 
and  to  make  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  more  regpilar  and  tmif orm ;  and 
his  next  business  was  to  revive  and  encour- 
age learning,  and  for  this  purpose  he  g^t 
together  a  considerable  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  He  was  the  first  to  enjoin 
the  acquirement  of  Greek  from  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  The  churches  in  England 
at  this  time  were  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  keeping  of  Easter,  and 
Theodore  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  agree 
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to  the  Roman  custom.  He  held  a  ^nod  at 
Hertford  in  673,  where  the  duties  of  bishops, 
<^6i'Ry»  c^d  laity  were  defined,  and  the  Canons 
of  tiie  Roman  Church  were  ordered  to  be 
observed  in  the  English.  In  680  he  con« 
vened  a  Council  at  Heathfield  in  Kent.  At 
this  assembly  the  Eutychian  and  Mono- 
thelite  heresies  were  considered,  and  the 
Church  warned  against  them ;  and  the 
English  Church,  as  a  proof  of  orthodoxy, 
accepted  the  five  General  Councils.  At  this 
council  was  present  a  celebrated  singer, 
named  JTohn,  who  taught  the  Gregorian 
mode  of  chauting.  Theodore  restored  the 
discipline  of  penance,  and  published  a 
Bmitential,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Latin 
world,  by  which  the  clergy  were  taught  to 
distinguish  sins  into  various  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  more  or  less  heinous, 
private  or  public;  and  to  determine  the 
degrees  of  their  guilt  by  their  nature 
and  consequences,  the  intention  of  the 
offender,  the  time  and  place  in  which  they 
were  committed,  and  the  circumstances  with 
which  they  were  attended.  This  book  also 
contained  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  respect 
to  offenders;  pointed  out  what  penalties  were 
suitable  to  the  various  classes  of  transgres- 
sions; prescribed  the  forms  of  eonsolatumy 
ezhortatum,  and  ahtoiutian;  and  described 
fully  the  duties  and  obligations  of  those 
who  were  to  receive  the  confessions  of 
the  penitent.  This  new  discipline  passed 
shortly  from  Britain  to  other  countries,  and 
became  the  model  of  all  other  penitentials ; 
but  in  the  eighth  century  its  influence  b^g;an 
to  fail,  and  was  at  length  supplanted  by  the 
new  canon  of  Iftdul^enees,  Theodore  sub- 
divided the  bishoprics  of  East  Anglia  and 
Mercia,  forming  new  dioceses  for  Worcester 
and  Leicester,  and  a  difference  arose  between 
him  and  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  about 
the  division  of  that  See.  He  died  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  a  period  which  he  declared 
a  dream  had  told  him  that  he  should  reach, 
but  not  exceed.  He  was  buried  at  St. 
Augustine*s,  Canterbury. 

Theodora  of  Xopsuostia.— So  called 
from  a  city  in  Cilicia,  of  which  he  was  made 
bishop  in  394.  He  was  educated  in  a 
monastery,  and  ordained  priest.  The  famous 
Nestorius,  Theodoret,  and  John  of  Antioch' 
were  amongst  his  pupils.  Though  accused 
after  his  death  of  great  errors,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  wrote 
many  works,  of  which  the  only  ones  extant 
are  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  one  on  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  and  some  fragments 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Photius.  He  wrote 
a  book  against  Origen,  concerning  allegory 
and  history,  censuring  bis  fanciful  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
apply  most  of  his  predictions  to  various  events 
in  ancient  history.  His  orthodoxy  was 
challenged  at  the  fifth  General  Council  in 


553,  in  the  dispute  known  as  the  Tsin 
Chaptbrs  [q.T.].  He  is  said  to  pmt  forth  in 
his  writings  the  heresies  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  nature  and  person  ci  Chiut 
which  afterwards  were  developed  by  Kee- 
torius ;  but  during  his  lifetime  he  was  much 
valued. 

Tliaodoroty  Bishop  of  Cyras  or  Cyricus, 
a  town  of  Syria,  lived  in  the  fifth  ocotuir, 
and  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John  Chzyaostom, 
and  of  Theodore  of  Mopsneitia.  Hewu 
made  Bishop  of  Cyrus  about  420,  and  was  so 
munificent  to  his  dty  in  building  aqnediicU 
and  public  baths,  aiul  in  such  nvoor  with 
the  Empress  Pukheria,  thai  his  diocese  was 
left  unburdened  by  new  taxes.  He  sided 
with  his  Primate,  John  of  Antiodi,  in  the 
belief  that  the  Council  ol  Ephesos  had  been 
too  hasty  in  condemning  and  deposing  Nes- 
torius, and  they  held  a  separate  synod,  in 
which  they  deposed  St.  CyriL  Theodoret 
also  attacked  St.  Cyril's  twelve  ansthmiBs, 
published  in  a  Synod  of  Alexandria  agsiost 
Nestorius,  but  afterwards  he  was  neouakd 
to  Cyril,  and  sided  with  him  i^^ainst 
Nestorius.  The  Eutychians  deposed  hna  at 
the  Robber  Council  of  Ephesns,  bat  he 
was  re-established  at  ihe  General  Cooi- 
cil  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  There  ii  no 
mention  made  of  him  after  this  time,  and 
some  say  that  he  died  in  457,  while  oUmcb 
say  ten  years  later.  He  was  concemed  with 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  the  busiiiea  of 
the  Three  Chapters.  His  works  show  that 
he  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  He  wrote 
an  £jpo$itioH  on  the  Bpistkt  of  Si.  Fnl;  sad 
five  books  of  EeeUntutiuU  Eutmy^  begiimiog 
with  the  heresy  of  Arius  [323],  and  endiBg 
with  the  time  of  Theodosius  Uie  Toonger 
[428] ;  also  a  work  on  the  philosophy  sod 
divinity  of  the  ancients,  called  Tk$  Kimiitdft 
of  the  E^angelietd  TrtUh  by  ik$  TkUmtpkf 
of  tJU  GentUet. 

TheodosiaiUI.— A  sect  of  Russian  dis- 
senters from  the  Established  Church,  who, 
under  Theodosius,  accepted  Protestant  teaching 
in  1552.  The  chief  supporten  of  the  move- 
ment were  three  monks  who  travelled  Itod 
plaoe  to  place  condemning  the  worship  of 
images;  but  their  teaching  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  great  root.  They  built  a 
Church  at  Vitepsk. 

TheodosilUI  Z.«  trs  Gbxas,  Etaperarof 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Spain.  His  vakroos 
exploits  and  good  conduct,  and  the  servioes  be 
had  already  rendered  to  the  Empire,  induced 
Gratian  to  admit  Theodosius  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  government  with  himself.  He  reoeired 
the  purple  in  379.  Theodosius  was  noswod 
of  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  and  a  truly 
noble  character.  He  defeated  the  Goths  in 
ThxBoe,  and,  falling  ill  at  Theosalonica,  he  «a0 
baptised.  He  then  went  to  Constantinople, 
whence  he  expelled  the  Ariana,  and  gave  thdr 
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cuiirchea  to  the  orthodox  Christians,  making 
Gregory  Nazianzen  Archbishop.  In  381  he 
call^  together  the  second  General  Council, 
at  which  150  bishops  were  present;  they 
confirmed  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  published 
se\'eral  edicts  for  the  punishment  of  heretics. 
He  exercised  also  a  religious  influence  over 
the  West  after  the  overthrow  of  Maxim  us 
and  the  establishment  of  Valentiniam  XI.  In 
389  he  came  to  Rome  to  receive  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  and  abolished  whatever  traces 
of  idolatry  remained  there.  One  blot  on  his 
character  was  an  act  of  cruel  vengeance  exe- 
cuted on  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  who,  in 
390,  had  in  a  tumult  killed  Botheric,  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  and  dragged  his  dead 
body  through  the  streets.  This  atrocious 
deed  was  reported  to  Theodosius  in  exagger- 
ated colours  by  his  minister  Kufinus,  where- 
upon he  immediately  gaveorders  for  -a  terrible 
retribution.  A  body  of  his  soldiers  entered 
the  town  and  murdered  7,000  of  its  inhabit^ 
ants.  This  act  he  afterwards  deeply  regretted, 
and  submitted  to  the  sentence  of  his  friend 
St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  which  required  him 
to  do  penance  for  <eight  months,  during 
which  time  he  was  not  admitted  to  partake 
of  the  Eucharist.  In  392  Valentinian  was 
murdered  in  Gaul  by  Argobastes,  who  chose 
the  rhetorician  Eugenius  as  Emperor,  on 
condition  that  he  would  tolerate  idolatry. 
Theodosius  defeated  him,  amd  became  sole 
Emperor,  but  early  in  395  he  died  of  dropsy 
in  Milan.  He  was  certainly  a  Femarkable 
man,  and  his  death  was  deplored  alike  by 
Christians  and  heathen.  Under  his  rule 
Pa^nism  may  be  said  to  have  received  its 
death-blow. 

Tlieodotians. — A  sect  which  arose  in 
the  third  century.  Theodotus,  a  tanner  of 
Byzantium,  apostatised  durine  a  Roman 
persecution  [192],  and  afterwards,  to  palliate 
his  guilt,  said  that  Christ,  though  of  eminent 
virtue  and  bom  of  a  virgin  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  only  a  man,  and  that 
therefore  he  had  denied  man,  but  not  God.  For 
this  heresy  he  was  excommunicated.  One  ef 
his  disciples,  Theodotus,  a  banker,  organised  a 
sect  of  Theodotians  in  210,  which  was  attacked 
in  abook  called  rA^Xt^^^Za^rtnM.  Theodotus 
himself  held  that  Christ,  though  bom  a  man, 
became  God  at  His  baptism ;  but  some  of  his 
followers  thought  He  never  became  so,  and 
others  not  till  after  His  Resurrection.  Arte- 
mon,  a  few  years  later,  began  to  preach  the 
same  doctrines  as  Theodotus,  and  his  followers 
were  called  Artemonites.  The  followers  of 
Theodotus  the  banker  are  called  Melchise- 
dekians,  because  he  held  that  Melchisedek 
was  not  a  man,  but  a  heavenly  power,  un- 
begotten,  superior  to  Christ  in  that  he  is 
mediator  for  angels,  whereas  Christ  only 
intercedes  for  men. 

Theodotiony  an  Ebionite  of  Ephesus, 
"who   lived  about   the  end   of    the   second 


century,  was  a  disciple  of  Tatian,  and  follower 
of  Marcion.  He  afterwards  became  a  Jew, 
and  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek 
in  tl^e  reign  of  Commodus.  Origen  observes 
that  this  is  a  free  translation,  in  which  im- 
portant things  are  added  and  others  are 
omitted.  His  version  of  Daniel  was  substi- 
tuted by  the  ancient  Church  for  that  in  the 
^eptuagint. 

Theologia  jGlBrmanica.— The  name  of 
a  book  written  im  the  fourteenth  centurj'  by 
an  unknown  German  author,  the  argimients 
of  which  are  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
mysticism.  As  a  devotional  book  it  was 
placed  by  Luther  next  to  the  Bible,  excepting 
only  the  writings  of  St.  Aus^ustine.  It  was 
written  at  a  time  of  the  wildest  confusion — 
the  time  of  the  Papal  schism,  wlien  the  Church 
itself  was,  outwardly  at  least,  a  mass  of 
corruption,  and  when  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  devastated  by  war,  pestilence,  and  famine. 
At  such  a  period  its  calmness  of  tone  is  the 
more  remarkable,  and  proves  the  strength  of  the 
writer's  convictions.  His  object  is  to  answer 
the  questions  which  he  has  himself  put 
forward,  of  the  aature  of  goodness  and  sin, 
and  oi  the  end  and  aim  of  religion.  He 
answers  that  goodness  is  simple  submission 
to,  and  oneness  with,  God's  will,  and  sin  is 
independence;  therefore,  goodness  can  only 
be  reached  by  a  complete  denial  of  self,  and 
by  «uch  entire  surrender  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  a  man  has  no  power  over  himself,  and  as 
it  were  abandons  his  own  existence,  his  own 
desires,  and  the  good  works  which  he  has 
done,  and  lies  passive  in  God's  hands  to  be 
disposed  of  according  as  He  wills. 

Theology  [  Theoa, '"  God ; "  and  loffOSy "  doc- 
trine "],  the  doctrine  which  God  has  given  con- 
cerning Himself,  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  existence  and  character  of  God,  and  the 
relations  in  which  we  atand  to  Him.  The 
word  "theology"  was  in  use  among  the 
heathens,  who  applied  it  to  the  works  of  those 
who  speculated  on  the  nature  and  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  therefore  Hesiod  and  Plato 
were  both  regarded  as  theologians.  Eusebius 
and  Varro  (as  quoted  by  Augustine  in  his 
De  agitate)  distinguished  the  heathen  theology 
into  three  sorts :  the  fabulous  (that  of  the 
poeij,  the  natural  fftiOb  taught  in  the  philo- 
sophical schools),  and  the  political  (that  of 
the  priests  and  common  people).  The  two 
former  were  open  to  the  will  of  the  prof essoi  s 
to  alter  as  they  pleased,  but  the  last  was 
settled  by  authority,  and  could  not  be  altered 
without  national  consent.  The  Roman  Law 
was  very  strict  on  this  point  [Cic,  i>*  Lepibtu']. 
The  state  theology  of  the  heathens  consisted 
in  the  solemn  service  of  the  gods,  and  in 
attendance  on  the  oracles  and  divinations. 

The  word  theology  is  not  used  in  the  Bible. 
Its  nearest  equivalent  is  found  in  such  phrases 
as  "  the  mysteries  of  God,"  "  the  form  of  sound 
words,"  "sound    doctrine"   [1  Cor.   ii.   7; 
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2  Tim.  i.  13;  Tit.  i.  1,  9.]  We  have  also  in 
Scripture  the  words  from  which  the  term  is 
compounded ;  t.g.^  ta  logia  tott  TheoUy  *'  the 
oracles  of  God."  [See  Mark  vii,  13 ;  Bpm. 
iii.  2;  Heb.  v.  12;  1  Pet.  iv,  10,  in  the 
original.]  But  the  Christian  fathers  applied 
the  term  especially  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
our  Lord,  and  St.  John^  who  wrote  so  much 
tonceming  Him  as  "the  Word  of  God,"  is 
called  "the  Dirine"  Theologos.  But  the 
word  was  used  in  a  wide  as  well  as  restricted 
meaning,  and  covered  the  whole  subject  of 
revealed  truth. 

The  source  of  theology  is  regarded  as  two- 
fold, natural  and  Bupematural.  The  one  is 
that  which  is  revealed  to  man  by  the  light  of 
nature,  ».<;.,  by  the  voice  of  God  in  each 
man's  conscience,  and  in  the  teachings  of  the 
creation.  St.  John  distinctly  claims  a  place 
for  such  theology  when  he  speaks  of  "  the 
true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world'*  [John  i.  9],  Super- 
natural theology  is  that  whidi  comes 
by  special  revelation,  embracing  what  we 
have  learned  from  natural  theology,  but 
stating  it  more  definitely,  and  establishing  it 
by  adoitional  evidence,  making  known  what 
could  not  have  been  known  in  any  other 
manner.  Thus  the  two  do  not  conflict.  Each, 
has  its  own  province.  Reason,  recognising 
its  own  inability  to  explain  all  the  facts  and 
mysteries  of  life  and  of  the  universe,  doe& 
not  proudly  seek  to  be  so  independent  of  all 
knowledge  as  to  refuse  any  revelation  of 
Himself  which  the  Unseen  CrciEitor  may  choose 
to  make,  and  supernatural  theology  does  not 
refuse  the  aid  of  reason  or  its  claim  to  lespect. 
Any  doctrine  which  could  be  shown  to  con- 
tradict reason  would  have  no  claim  on  man's 
obedience. 

Natural  Theology  teaches  the-  existence  of 
Gt)d,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that  He  governs 
the  world ;  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  His 
will  that  men  should  be  pious,  just,  benevo- 
lent ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  Philosophers 
do  not  agree  as  to  how  the  knowledge 
comes,  whether  from  ancient  traditiom  or 
from  innate  ideas,  but  it  is  tiie  admitted  fact 
that  all  over  the  world  God  "  left  not  Himself 
without  witness"  [see  Acts  xiv.  15 ;  xvii.  23 ; 
Rom.  i.  19 ;  ii.  14j.  And  thus  the  heathens 
confessed  that  they  were  the  offspring  of 
God ;  they  taught  that  there  is  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  men  to  be  pure,  chaste,  honest. 
But  it  is  also  manifest  from  the  &,cts  of 
history  that  Natural  Theology  was  altogether 
iijjidcqiiiite  to  meet  the  purposes  for  which 
Btich  knofw  ledge  is  needed  ["  the  world  by 
wisdom  km^wnot  God"],  though  it  confessed 
Hii  exi^tpnce,  and  felt  and  groped  after  Him. 
And  in  the  moral  systems  which  the  philo- 
ecipbtifm  taught,  not  only  some  great  duties 
w*jrB  omittod,  but  some  of  their  virtues  proved 
to  be  vices.  When  Cicero  taught  that  the 
true  Tcwanl  of  virtue  is  praise,  and  Zeno  that 
we  o^ht  not  to  forgive  injuries,  and  the 


Cynics  that  there  is  no  shame  in  lewdnea, 
and  Aristippus  that  theft  and  adultery  were 
admissible  if  the  pleasure  consequent  upon 
them  could  be  insured  without  after  evil ;  all 
this  teaching  tended  to  the  moral  degrada- 
tion  of  mankind.  Hence  heathenism  involved 
a  general  depravity  of  manners,  which  ex- 
tended not  to  the  lower  and  uneducated 
classes  only,  but  to  the  better  informed,  and 
even  to  the  religious  teachers  themselves. 
The  poetry  of  Horace  and  Ovid,  beautiful  as 
it  is,  gives  terrible  proof  that  the  awful 
picture  of  heathen  morals  given  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Romans  is  n(^  overdrawn. 

Supernatural  Theology  was  revealed  to  men. 
"  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners.'' 
From  the  few  particulars  of  the  ancient 
world  which  Moses  gives  us  we  could  hardly 
tell  whether  they  knew  of  a  geneinal  judg- 
ment to  come,  lliere  was  evidently  a  gradual 
development,  an  evolution,  an  increase  of 
light  &em  the  faint  dawn  till  the  splendour 
(»  noonday  in  Christ. 

When  we  come  to  separate  the  Science  of 
Theology  intodifferent  provinces,  the  following 
diWsions  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  covering 
the  field.  There  is  the  theology  of  the  End- 
eneea,  the  grounds  on  which  we  believe  that 
our  religion  is  true.  Such  evidences  are 
partly  inward,  partly  outward.  Men  beheve 
in  GJod  because  He  speaks  to  them.  But  they 
also  have  to  weigh  the  evidences  on  whidi  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  claim  to  be  regarded 
OS  authoritative,  that  they  are  genuine  and 
authentic.  Then  Theology  is  also  exegetie^  ij. 
it  aims  to  interpret  and  explain  the  SCTiptures 
[exegesii, "  the  bringing  out "  of  the  meaning]. 
If  Revdation  is  the  source  of  Theology,  it  is 
plain  that  we  cannot  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the  in- 
spired writers  said  and  meant.  The  study  of 
Biblical  Exegesis,  or  Hermeneutics^  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  [from  Hermeneuo^  "to  in- 
terpret"], is  one  which  has  received  mack 
more  attention  of  late  years  than  it  formerly 
did ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  happiest  signs  of 
the  time.  Logmatie  Theology  is  that  which 
gathers  up  and  exhibits  the  results  of  exegetic 
tiieology  by  stating  doctrines  in  a  systematic 
manner  and  showing  what  their  proofs  are 
and  whence  derived.  Polemic  Theology  [from 
polemo9,  "  war  "]  has  for  its  province  to  refute, 
cover,  or  defena  the  doctrines  of  a  systematic 
or  dogmatic  theology.  The  epithet  is  said  to 
have  been  first  given  by  Friedman  Beckmann, 
a  theologian  of  Jena,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Many  hold  it  in  great  disrepute,  on 
the  ground  that  sophistical  arguments  and 
unhallowed  acts  have  been  used  m  its  service, 
and  that  the  odiwn  theologicum  g^enerated  by 
religious  strife  has  been  an  enem^  to  Chris- 
tian charity.  But  it  cannot  be  demed  that  the 
peace  of  the  Church  is  dearly  bought  if  the 
price  be  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  It  behoves  us 
to  cast  forth  from  our  armoury  every  wespon 
which  God  does  not  approve ;  but  the  truth 
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must  not.  be  left  undefended  nor  error  un- 
aaaailed.  The  establishment  of  sound  prin« 
ciples  of  criticism  will  be  the  surest  method 
of  terminating  theological  warfare.  Frmetical 
Theology  has  its  way  prepared  by  all  the  de- 
partments of  theological  science  that  we  have 
named  ;  it  depends  on  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  the  crown  of  them  all.  it  exhibits 
the  precepts  of  religion  and  the  motives  which 
should  g^de  us.  There  are  those  who  declare 
that  this  department  alono  of  theology  is  of 
importance,  that  all  else  is  mere  trifling. 
Thus  Pope  writes : — 

"  For  modes  of  £uth  let  Benaeless  bigots  flf^ht,. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

But  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the  mode  of 
Faith  was  revealed  by  God  in  order  that  men 
might  be  guided  by  it  to  better  hving,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  lightly  regarded.  An 
opposite  error  is  that  which  reserves  all  its 
admiration  for  the  masteries  of  faith.  Religion 
is  barren  when  it  is  cherished  merely  as  a 
system  of  abstract  truth,  and  it  is  weakness 
and  inefficiency  itself  when  regarded  merely 
as  a  system  of  injunctions  and  prohibitions. 
Though  it  is  a  system  of  doctrines,  it  uni- 
formly contemplates  practical  results,  while 
the  rules  depend  for  all  their  power  on  the 
doctrines  upon  which  they  are  based.  Casuistry 
is  the  part  of  practical  theology  which  applies 
itself  to  cases  of  conscience-,  decides  difficulties 
as  to  what  a  man  may  or  may  not  do'in  the 
way  of  duty. 

When  we  survey  the  history  of  Theology 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  until  now, 
we  discern  tiie  following  divisions : — 

1.  The  Apostolic  Period, — One  distinctive 
ft^tnre  of  Christianity  has  been  the  consist- 
ency of  individual  peculiarities  with  the 
l)resence  of  the  Spirit.  The  records  of  the 
Lord's  life  and  character  in  the  four  Gospels- 
exhibit  this  feature  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Though  attuned  bv  one  and  the  selfsame 
Spirit,  the  individuality  of  each  writer  is  never 
lust.  The  genuineness  of  their  narratives  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  which  grows  upon  us  the 
more  attentively  we  peruse  them,  that  the 
declared  object  of  the  revelation  sent  from 
Heaven  accorded  altogiather  with  the  effect 
upon  the  first  hearers.  Each  ef  the  authors 
of  the  Epistles,  too,  possessed  his  distinctive 
peculiarities.  The  last  of  the  Apostles  died  ; 
the  age  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  was  contem> 
poraneous  with  that  of  the  twelve  CsBsars — 
the  beginning  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and 
of  the  ungodly  Empire  which  it  was  to  over- 
throw— and  Uie  first  age  of  the  Church 
Theology  was  closed. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — ^This  name  is  given 
to  the  writers  who  succeeded  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists.  Five  writers  have  usually  been 
reckoned  under  this  head :  Clement,  Bishop 
of  Rome;'lGl«ATiu8,  Polycarp,  Barnabas, 
Hermas.  Accounts  of  them  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  names.     The  transition 


has  been  truly  said  to  furnish  a  striking 
proof  of  Biblical  inspiration.  The  men  who 
succeeded  the  sacred  writers  were  men  of 
holiness  and  piety;  most,  if  not  all,  were 
martyrs ;  yet  no  one  who  reads  their  writings 
can  ^il  to*  see  the  marked  inferiority  to  those 
of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  Apologists  are  the  next  class  of  Theo- 
logians: those  writers  who  came  forth  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  princes  their  protest  against 
the  charges  of  insubordination  and  immorality 
which  were  hurled  against  the  Christians. 
[Apologies  por  Chhistiakity.]  The  last 
of  the  Apologists  anterior  to  the  Middle  Ages 
was  Salvian. 

4.  The  Early  Heresies  must  be  reckoned  as 
a  class  ef  theological  writings,  arising  from 
a  falsification  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
by  admixture,  now  of  Jewish  doctrines  and 
precepts,  now  of  Oriental.  The  chief  of 
these  were  the  Gnostics  and  Manichseans. 
The  anti-Trinitarian  heretics  came  somewhat 
later:  Praxeas,  Noetus,  SabelUus.  Thus, 
while  Christian  Theology  was  at  first  occupied 
in  preserving  the  Faith  from  corruption 
through  mingling  with  heathen  fables,  its 
subsequent  aim  was  to  reduce  the  inequalities 
attendant  on  the  assumption  by  Christianity 
of  its  dogmatic  form  to  the  standard  of 
Catholic  Faith. 

6.  Largely  instrumental  in  this  great  work 
was  the  huaon^  Alexandrian  School  ot  Theology  y 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  furnishes  a  beautiful 
chapter  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  works 
of  its  first  great  teacher,  Pantsenus,  arc  lost, 
but  his  fame  was  excelled  by  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  still 
more  by  that  of  Orioen,  the  father  of 
Christian  philosophy.  The  first  condition  of 
Theology  was  plain,  simple,  inartificial.  It 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  one  God,  whose  Son  came  from  heaven  to 
bring  remission  of  sins.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible th«t  the  world  should  accept  this  simple 
faith  without  inquiring  into  the  reasons  and 
meanings  ef  these  doctrines,  and  Origen*s 
philosophical  acuteness  did  much  towards  the 
reduction  to  g^reater  precision  of  many  dogmas 
which  had  been  hitherto  unquestioned. 
Neander,  in  his  estimate  of  Alexandrian 
divinity,  while  he-  deals  out  high  praise  and 
admiration,  yet  discovers  in  some  of  it  signs 
of  the  cold,  unsocial  selfishness  of  the  later 
Platonism,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  sense  of 
the  still  adherent,  inveterate  sinfulness  of 
man,  and  of  his  littleness  and  insignificance. 
Another  serious  defect  was  the  habit,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Platonic  atmosphere  of  the 
Alexandrian  lecture-rooms,  of  allegorising 
the  Old  Testament  narrative,  still  their  plain 
meaning  was  ofttimes  lost  sight  of.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  piety  of  these 
men,  their  self-devotion,  their  great  learning, 
were  the  human  means  of  producing  that 
great  school  of  which  Athanasius,  the  father 
of  Christian  orthodoxy,  was  the  great  flower, 
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it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  cjatitude  of 
the  Church  for  the  Alexandrian  divines  must 
be  real  and  deep. 

6.  In  contrast  to  this,  but  not  without  its 
use  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  was  the 
Theology  of  Antiochy  founded  by  Lucian,  who 
died  in  311.  WkUe  the  Alexandrian  souie^ 
times  lost  sight  of  the  letter  in  pursuance  of 
the  spirit,  the  divines  of  Antioch  followed  a 
track  which,  in  its  bare  literalness,  landed 
some  in  liationalism.  Two  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  names  in  the  history  of  theology 
are  Jbkome  and  Ghrysostox,  men  who  showed 
that  their  training  in  the  one  school  did  not 
prevent  their  admiration  and  good- will  to- 
wards the  other.  Jerome  was  brought  up  in 
the  principles  of  the  Origenists,  but  made  the 
fullest  use  of  Antiochene  writers.  Chrysostom 
was  brought  up  in  the  datter,  but  was  far 
from  giving  a  blind  adherence  to  it.  Few 
have  exercised  a  wider  influence  than  these 
two  great  men. 

7.  The  Trinitarian  Theology,  i.e.  the  writ- 
ings which  «rose  out  of  ^e  controversies 
concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  owing  to  the 
great  conflict  of  the  Church,  first  with  the 
A&iANs,  then  with  the  Macedonians.  "  Mace- 
donius,**  says  Hooker,  *' transferred  unto 
God*s  modt  Holy  Spirit  the  same  blasphemy 
wherewith  Arius  had  already  dishonoured 
His  co-etemally  begotten  6on.  And  ApoUi- 
naris  began  to  pare  away  from  Christ's  hu- 
manity." In  closest  connection  with  this 
controversy  were  those  of  NssToaius  and 
EvTTCHBS,  and  omt  of  there  all  came  the 
theology  of  the  first  four  General  Councils. 
With  this  period  we  connect  the  great  names 
of  Cyril  of  Axexanbria  and  Pope  Leo  the 
Great. 

8.  JFettem  Theology. — A  difference  is  by 
this  time  clearly  discernible  between  the 
theology  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
former  was  essentially  speculative,  occupied 
with  discussions  on  the  Trinity  and  the 
Person  of  Christ.  In  the  West  the  questions 
arose  of  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  the  great 
questions  of  Grace,  Predestination,  and  the 
trustification  of  Man,  were  the  paramount 
topics.  By  far  the  greatest  theologian  of  the 
Western  Church— of  the  whole  Church,  in 
truth — was  Augustine  of  Hippo.  His  in- 
fluence brings  us  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

9.  The  Scholastie  Theology^  which  occupies 
so  great  a  space  in  the  history  of  religious 
opinion,  has  been  considered  in  its  place.  Its 
cause  was  the  desire  of  supporting  by  philo- 
sophical proof  and  evidence  the  system  of 
faith  which  the  Church  had  already  adopted. 

10.  The  Apogee  of  Mediavalism, — The  dog- 
matic system  of  the  Roman  Church  was  built 
up  at  irregular  intervals,  according  to  the 
Ruggfestions  of  interest  or  the  impulse  of 
fanaticism.  The  Popes  did  not  interfere  un- 
less the  interests  of  the  hierarchy  seemed  to 
be  threatened.    Consequently  many  questions 


of  thA  deepest  importance  were  left  nnMsttled, 
and  controversy  g^w  loud  long  before  the 
Keformation.  Questions  about  the  Immaoi- 
late  Conception,  about  purgatory,  the  suutop 
of  infallibility,  supremacy  over  princes,  Tnn- 
substantiation  itself,  were  hotly  agitated,  while 
the  Popes  made  no  sign.  At  length  the  crisis 
came,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  ScbwJ- 
men.  Questions  which  tbey  had  debated 
about  Predestination  and  Freewill,  about  Faith, 
and  Mercy,  aad  the  Propitiation  of  Chri^,  had 
not  appeared  to  threaten  the  position  of  tht- 
Popes ;  and  even  when  the  Council  of  Trent 
met,  it  was  hardly  anticipated  that  the  differ- 
ences which  had  hitherto  only  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  or  at  least  of  its  fabric, 
would  be  the  real  cause  of  a  great  diver- 
gence and  the  division  of  Christendom.  Had 
tiie  |>ossibilities  of  human  civilisation  been 
limited  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  divi- 
sion might  not  have  come.  But  it  was 
seen  that  there  were  other  factors  in  the 
great  problem  of  human  history,  which  the 
Papal  system  could  not  meet. 

11.  :Romam  Theology  einee  Trent.  —  The 
Tridentine  decrees  extinquiahed  the  hopes 
of  reunion  with  the  lioman  Church  which 
many  had  hitherto  entertained,  and  extir- 
pated the  .seeds  of  much  that  was  evangelical 
and  spiritual  in  the  bosom  of  Rome  itself. 
Doctrmes  hitherto  regarded  as  indifferent 
were  now  made  the  subjects  of  sharp  defi- 
nition, while  some  were  shrouded  in  language 
purposely  obscure  in  the  hope  of  obriatini: 
further  controversy.  From  this  moment 
began  the  influence  of  the  Jssrrrs  ufoa 
Roman  theology,  and  the  revulsion  from  it  of 
the  Jambenists.  The  decrees  of  the  Vatican 
.Council  in  1870  led  to  a  fresh  depaitare  in 
the  separation  of  the  Old  Cathoucs. 

12.  Proteetant  Theology.  —  Natnimlly,  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers  were  devoted  al- 
most entirely  to  making  good  the  ground 
they  had  taken,  especially  on  the  snbJMrt 
of  Justification.  The  first  dogmatic  staU- 
ment  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  found  in 
the  Loei  Theologiei  of  Melanchthon,  but  bvfar 
the  most  important  was  the  Form  of  Coieerd 
in  1680.  The  Hbidblbkro  Catbchisii,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  are  land- 
marks  of  the  great  struggle  respecting  par- 
ticular points  of  theology,  inevitable  at  a 
time  when  medisBvalism  was  making  way  for 
the  movements  of  the  modem  world.  The 
great  questions  in  controversy  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Qiurches  wen: 
Justification  and  the  Eucharist. 

Calvin^s  Institutes  of  the  Christiam  Rtligu^ 
was  the  earliest  dogmatic  work  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  which  has  achieved  a  per- 
manent reputation.  Yet  greater  is  the  merit 
of  his  Biblical  commentaries,  especially  on  th<* 
£pistles  of  St.  Paul. 

Of  the  theology  of  the  Pibttsts  and  the 
Rationalists  we  have  spoken  in  their  pla<y«. 

13.  Anglican    Theology,— The    fint   gnst 
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theological  treatiae  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England  was  Hooker's  EoeUtiaatieal  Folity, 
It  may  be  traly  said  to  have  set  a  stamp  on 
the  Church  which  will  never  be  effaced. 
From  his  time  the  great  doctrines  of  the  all- 
Buffidency  of  Christ,  and  of  freedom  of  access 
to  Him,  were  fully  impressed  upon  Anglican 
Divinity,  while  the  respect  for  Patristic  an- 
tiquity and  precedent,  and  the  absence  of 
the  unhistorical  and  subjective  element,  be- 
came also  a  marked  feature  of  it.  Then 
controversies  arose  about  the  ministerial 
commission  and  about  forms,  which  un« 
happily  became  connected  with  the  political 
straggle  between  the  early  Stuarts  and  tiieir 
subjects.  When  the  wars  had  ceased,  and 
peace  returned,  those  writers  arose  who  are 
the  greatest  masters  in  Anglican  theology. 
A  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the 
new  schools  were  Overall,  Hook,  and  Ussher ; 
the  last-named  endowed  with  learning  which 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed;  the 
second  wonderful  for  his  tender  and  pathetic 
eloquence.  First  among  the  great  names 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are  Je&bmt 
Taylor,  the  "English  Chirysostom,"  and 
JsAAO  Babbow.  Almost  contemporary  with 
these  were  the  leaders  of  the  Noncon- 
lormists,  Owen,  Baxter,  Howe,  Manton,  and 
Dates.  Connecting  links  between  these  good 
men  and  the  leaders  of  the  Church  party  were 
Lieighton  and  Reynolds,  who  taught  within 
the  Church  with  all  the  warmth  and  unction 
of  the  best  Nonconformists.  The  bad  amd 
Kood  qualities  of  the  Latitudinarians  and 
Noninrors  lie  on  the  surface.  The  compre- 
hensive views  of  Tillotson  and  Burnet  caused 
them  to  many  to  appear  cold  and  vague ;  yet 
they  were  men  of  deep  piety,  and  possessed 
-with  a  strong  sense  of  ministerial  responsi- 
hility.  Those  who  believe  the  Nonjurors 
mistaken  in  their  views,  cannot  refuse  love 
and  admiration  for  their  consistency  and  self- 
sacrifice.  The  eighteenth  century  was  a 
harren  time,  as  in  Europe  generally,  so  in 
England.  Yet  Wake,  Seeker,  Wilson,  and 
Butler,  will  never  cease  to  be  honoured  names 
in  English  theology. 

Wesley  and  Whitfield  were  hardly  theolo- 
gians, though  filled  with  missionary  zeal  and 
of  resistless  eloquence.  But  the  Tracts  far 
'  the  Timeg  brought  in  a  new  school  of  the- 
ology, learned,  pious,  and  earnest;  perhaps 
we  ^ould  rather  say  it  revived  the  theology 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  been 
the  prevalent  Anglican  school  since;  but 
almost  contemporaneously  with  it  iirose  the 
Sroad  School  of  Theology^  as  expounded  by 
3Iaurice,  Kingsley,  and  others,  wbich  has 
also  had  a  profound  influence.  The  Church 
of  Christ  has  profited  from  the  teaching  of 
all ;  and  perhaps  the  most  modem  movement, 
and  the  best  hope  of  the  future,  is  an  earnest 
en-ieavour  to  ascertain  and  absorb  the  real 
truth  taught  by  able  men  of  the  most  diverse 
views.    It  is  becoming  felt  that  each  school 


has  had  its  mission  and  its  share  of  truth,  and 
there  never  probably  was  a  time  when  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  its  essentials  was  upheld  by 
a  nobler  array  of  writers  in  every  branch  of 
the  Church,  and  in  every  school  of  thought. 

Theophanes  of  Byiaatiimi»  Abbot 
and  Confessor  [b,  about  758,  d^  816],  educated 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Copron3anu8.  He  assisted  in  787  at  the  Council 
of  Nice.  He  built  two  monasteries  in  Mysia, 
one  of  which,  at  Ager,  he  governed  himself, 
training  his  monks  and  living  himself  in  the 
greatest  austerity.  Im  814  the  Emperor  Leo 
the  Armenian  renewed  the  persecution  against 
the  Church,  and  attw:ked  the  use  of  images, 
of  the  worship  of  wUch  Theophanes  was  a 
staunch  supporter.  Being  unable  to  conciliate 
him,  Leo  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
dunfleoB  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  ban- 
ished him  to  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
where  he  died  immediately  after  his  arrival. 
He  wrote  a  Chronographia,  an  account  of 
the  events  between  the  reigns  of  Diocletian 
and  Leo  the  Armenian. 

Thaophany,  or  Theoplianeia.— An- 
other name  for  the  Epiphany. 

Theo-philanthropists  [Greek,  Thens^ 
"Gk)d;**  philosy  "friend;"  and  anthrdpos, 
"  man  *' :  "  friends  of  God  and  man  "].— The 
title  assumed  by  a  religious  society  formed 
at  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution.  The 
object  of  its  founders  was  to  revive  public 
religious  ceremonies  [which  had  altogether 
ceased  during  the  Reign  of  Terror]  with- 
out veturning  to  those  doctrines  and  rites 
of  Christianity  which  were  incompatible  with 
the  Deism  which  they  professea.  In  1796 
five  heads  of  families — Chemin,  Mareau, 
Janes,  Haiiy,  and  Mandar — associated  them- 
selves, and  in  December  held  their  first  meet- 
ing at  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  for  the 
purposes  of  Divine  worship  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
religion.  Their  services  consisted  of  moral 
discourses,  singing,  and  prayer.  One  of  their 
number  was  Revelli^re-  L6paux,  a  member  of 
the  Directory,  who  allowed  them  the  use  of 
the  ten  parish  churches  of  Paris,  which  they 
fitted  up  and  adorned  with  religious  and 
moral  inscriptions,  an  ancient  altar,  a  basket 
of  flowers  as  an  offering  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
a  pulpit,  and  allegorical  paintings  and  banners. 
Their  services  were  at  first  performed  everj'^ 
tenth  day,  but  afterwards  every  Sunday  at 
noon;  they  had  no  peculiar  spiritual  order, 
but  the  officers  of  the  society  were  an  overseer, 
a  president  of  the  temple,  a  reader  and  an 
orator,  who  wore  a  long  white  robe  over  a 
blue  dress,  with  a  sash  or  girdle  of  various 
colours,  but  who  had  no  privileges  nor  pay- 
ment. Their  dogmas  consisted  solely  of  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  in  fact,  pure  Ihism  and 
practical  morality.  They  implored  the  pardon 
of  sins  from  God,  but  Jesus  Christ  was  looked 
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oa  as  merely  a  man  of  extraoi-diiiary  wisdom. 
Their  chiei  writer  was  Chemin,  who  dwelt 
principally  on  moral  duties.  The  festivals  of 
nature,  of  love  of  country,  of  conjugal  fidelity, 
etc.,  were  scrupulously  observed.  Instead  of 
baptism,  a  sort  of  consecration  or  initiation  by 
exhortations  to  the  parents  and  godparents 
■was  solemnised;  for  confirmation  was  sub- 
stituted a  reception  into  the  society  with  vows, 
and  in  place  of  marriage  a  symbolical  union 
with  rings  and  bands  wound  round  the  hands 
of  the  couple  ;  these  were  the  only  ceremonies. 
•Schools  were  established  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  theo-philanthropism.  But  the  re« 
vival  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  particularly 
the  Concordat  of  Pius  YII.,  caused  the  decline 
of  the  society,  and  in  1802  Napoleon  I.  for« 
bade  them  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
x^urches,  and  after  this  time  they  no  longer 
appear  as  a  body. 

TheophilnSy  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  suc- 
^oeeded  Timotheus  about  385,  and  was  so  muck 
"valued  for  his  learning  that  the  Council  of 
Capua  in  389  chose  him  to  decide  the  differ- 
ence between  Evagrius  and  Flavian,  who  had 
both  been  ordained  bishops  of  Antioch.  He 
xeconciled  St.  Jerome  and  Ruffinus,  and  in 
399,  hearing  that  the  monks  of  Ni^a  were 
snfeoted  with  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  he  con- 
vened a  synod,  in  which  they  were  condemned 
ios  heretics,  and  expelled  Doth  from  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt.  He  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  St.  Chrysostom,  who  wanted  to  heal  the 
breach  between  him  and  the  monks,  and 
(went  so  far  as  to  depose  him  in  403.  He  died 
in  412,  having  been  bishop  for  twenty-seven 
years.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against  Origen, 
and  also  against  the  Anthropomorphites,  and 
■about  the  right  day  for  celebrating  Easter. 

TheophillUi,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was 
consecrated  in  168  or  170,  and  ruled  the 
diocese  for  about  thirteen  years.  He  was  a 
convert  from  Paganism,  and  a  vigorous  oppon- 
ent of  heresy ;  he  wrote  against  IVIarcion  and 
Hermogenes,  and  in  refuting  their  errors 
quotes  several  passages  from  the  Revelation. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  that  book  and  on 
the  four  Gospels,  which  have  been  lost ;  but 
there  are  extant  of  his,  three  books  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  addressed  to  a  learned  heathen 
named  Autolycus,  in  reply  to  his  vindication 
of  his  own  religion.  He  is  «aid  to  have  been 
the  first  person  to  apply  the  term  Triniti/  to 
express  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Theophylact,  Archbishop  of  Achrida  in 
Bulgaria,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was 
bom  at  Constantinople.  He  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  four  Evangelists, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  upon  Habakkuk,  Jonah,  Nahum, 
and  Hosea,  in  which  he  makes  great  use  of 
St,  Chrysostom*s  works.  The  exact  year  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  only  that  it  was 


after  1071,  and  that  he  lived  at  the 
with  Pope  Gregory  YII. 

Theesopbjf   TheoMpliiBts.— In  & 

wide  sense  Theosophy  is  the  name  for 
speculations  as  to  God,  •  the  mystery  of 
being,  and  of  creation  generally.  In  a  more 
xestricted  sense,  it  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
speculationB  of  those  mystics  who  allege  tlut 
by  an  internal  and  supernatural  iUnminaticn. 
rather  than  by  revelation,  they  axe  admittid 
to  a  knowledge  of  those  mysteriea  ;  firotlT  oa 
the  side  of  nature,  secondly  on  the  side  of  i%^ 
li^on.  Theoeophists  themselves  define  it  u 
"Divine  wisdom."  Some  of  the  earlier  Theo- 
sophists  were  chemists  and  physicists— «i  we 
should  call  them  now — ^and  obtained  the  title 
of  fire-philoeophers,  since,  according  to  thtir 
own  account,  they  were  enabled  by  a  miracu- 
lous intuition  of  the  properties  of  the  to-calkd 
element  of  fire  to  provide  a  solution,  not  only 
for  every  difficulty  of  physics,  but  also  for 
every  doubtful  problem  in  the  ^ritual  world. 
Traces  of  such  claims  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  history  of  philosophy,  but  the  move- 
ment  to  which  the  name  Theoeophv  is  applied 
was  started  by  Paracelsus  [a.d.  1493-15411,  a 
Swiss  physician,  and  the  discoverer,  to  a  l&r^'e 
■extent,  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  opima 
and  mercury.  He  converted  Robert  Flodvl, 
an  English  physician  [1574-1637],  to  hii 
views,  who  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  the  Rosickuciaks  [q-'^ojf  the  name 
adopted  by  a  large  section  of  the  llieosophists 
of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centun-. 
Contemporary  with  fludd  was  Jacob  Bohm, 
or  Bbhmen,  a  shoemaker  in  Grdrlitz,  a  mystical 
philosopher  and  the  greatest  of  the  Iheos}- 
phists.  Led  away  by  the  eloquence  of  FlwM, 
he  came  to  consider  his  speculations  on  th«r 
Deity  and  the  origin  of  thingsasgiventohim  by 
internal  illumination.  According  to  Behmen, 
the  Deity  is  to  be  contemplated  first  in  Ut$ 
own  existence  as  "  the  Eternal  One,  tbeSiknt 
Nothing,  the  Temperamentum^'^  The  Dixine 
Unity  is  itself  a  Trinity.  Nature  or  cTBaton 
proceeds  therefrom,  and  is  called  *'  con- 
trariety." But  the  proceeding  of  creatoT^ 
from  God  is  at  the  same  time  the  ingoing  d 
God  into  creature ;  "  the  silent  nothmg**  t^ 
comes  something  by  entering  into  doalitv. 
The  power  of  seeing  this  duality  in  things  i^ 
spiritual-mindedness.  Behmen*s  Theosophy. 
however,  was  at  the  bottom  tharougiuT 
Christian,  and  William  Law  [16S6>1761],  the 
author  of  A  Serious  Call  U  a  Levont  Lift,  in 
his  declining  years  adopted  his  opinions,  siki 
became  himself  the  translator  of  his  work. 
This  phase  of  Theosophy  may  therefore  be 
considered  a  development  of  Christian  my^- 
cism. 

The  Tkeo9ophieal  Society  was  founded  in 
1875,  at  New  York,  by  Mr.,  or  as  he  is  called  ia 
India,  Colonel,  Olcott,  with  the  object  of  ob- 
taining  **  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  of  natnzv.** 
Colonel  Olcott  says  that  by  the  study  of  Asiatic 
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Occultism  as  a  science,  we  are  enabled  to  find 
"  dwelling  in  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  sub- 
human orders  of  beings,  some  inimical,  some 
favourable  to  man.*'      By  their  means,  the 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism  are  accounted  for 
in   a    manner   so  superior  to  the  supposed 
a^ncy  of  departed  friends  or  relatives,  that 
although  Theosophists  and  Spiritualists  both 
believe  in  the  re^ty  of  the  spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena, and  the   existence  of  the  psychic 
force,  they  ore  here  obliged  to  part  company. 
Bat  for  this,  modem  Theesophv  would  ap- 
parently   be   only  a    form  of  Spiritualism, 
though  its  programme  is  a  more  ambitious 
one,    since  it  **  covers  the  whole  range  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  everything  that  con- 
cerns mankind  and  its  environments."    Like 
it,  Theosophy  appears  now  as  decidedly  anti- 
Christian  ;  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  sheer 
charlatanism  connected    with    it,  very  un- 
pleasant exposures  connected  with  a  certain 
Madame  Blavatsky  having  shown  something 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  system  is  bol- 
stered up  and  imposed  upon  ignorant  dupes. 

TherapentsB,  or  WomhipperSy  of 
whom  Philo  the  Jew  makes  mention  in  his 
treatise  concerning  Contemplative  Life,  are  by 
some  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Essenes, 
but  this  is  not  certain ;  they  were  undoubtedly 
Jews.  Their  sect  arose  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century.  They  gave  themselves  up  en- 
tirely to  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  lived 
in  solitary  places,  performing  none  of  the 
duties  01  active  life.  They  quitted  their 
estates,  relations,  and  country,  and  spent  their 
time  in  prayer,  and  reading  the  »S(Tiptures 
and  the  writings  of  their  learned  predecessors ; 
they  sang  hymns  in  their  religious  worship ; 
they  met  every  Saturday,  whim  they  kept  as 
a  great  holiday ;  they  lived  a  life  of  frugality 
and  discipline ;  at  the  end  of  their  meal  they 
had  leavened  bread  and  hyssop  sprinkled  with 
salt  in  honour  of  the  shewbread  of  the 
Temple ;  the  men  and  women  were  ranged  in 
two  divisions,  and  moved  somewhat  in  the 
measure  of  a  dance;  in  the  morning  they 
waited  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with  uplifted 
hands  begged  that  God  Almighty  would  send 
them  a  happy  day,  and  after  these  devotions 
they  went  to  their  respective  seminaries  or  cells, 
and  spent  their  time  in  their  customary  specu- 
lations. This  is  Philo*s  account  of  them,  and 
he  evidently  considered  them  to  be  Jews. 
Eusebius  supposes  them  to  bo  Christians,  but 
their  practices  do  not  accord  with  this  view. 
Others  have  thought  them  to  be  Egyptian 
monks.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  religion  of  the  sect. 

Theresa,  St.,  a  religious  enthusiast,  bom 
at  A  Vila  in  Spain,  in  1515.  At  an  early  age 
the  perusal  of  the  Lives  of  the  Sainte  inspired 
her  with  a  desire  for  martyrdom;  and  she 
fled  from  her  home  to  seek  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Moon.  Being  brought  back,  she 
erected  a  hermitage  in  her  father*8  garden  for 


retirement  and  devotion,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessed Carmelite  nun  at  twenty-one  years  of 
a^.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  laxity  of 
discipline  amongst  her  Order,  she  undertook 
to  restore  its  original  severitv,  and  estab- 
lished an  Order  which  she  called  the  Reformed 
Carmelites,  who  had  their  first  convent  at 
Avila  in  1562.  In  1568  she  founded  a 
monastery  at  Dorvello,  where  originated  the 
Barefooted  Carmelites,  or  Discalceati.  At 
her  death  she  left  thirty  monasteries — sixteen 
for  women  and  fourteen  for  men,  all  founded 
by  herself.  -She  composed  ten  books  either 
concerning  her  Order  or  on  godly  subjects. 
1.  Her  Zt/e,  written  by  herself.  2.  The  Way 
to  Perfection,  3.  The  Foundations,  4.  The 
Manner  of  Visiting  Nunneries.  These  four,  by 
order  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  were  sent  in 
manuscript  to  the  library  of  the  famous 
monastery  of  the  Escurial.  5.  The  Mansion^ 
or  Castle  of  the  Soul.  6.  Divine  Love.  7- 
ExelatnatioH.  8.  Spiritual  Advices.  9.  iVv- 
parationsfor  Cottfession.  10.  Additions  to  her 
JAfe,  She  died  at  Alba,  October,  1582,  and 
was  canonised  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 

Thirlwally  Connop,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  [A.  1797,  d.  1875].  He  was  educated 
at  Charterhouse  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1825,  but  changed 
his  profession  and  took  orders  in  1828,  and 
became  rector  of  Kirby  Underdale,  York- 
shire. He  was  for  several  years  examiner 
for  the  classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  and  also 
classical  examiner  m  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. In  1840  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  and  resigned  his  See  in  1874. 
His  principal  work  was  his  History  of  Greece^ 

Sublished  1835-40,  and  he  was  with  Arch- 
eacon  Hare  joint  translator  of  Niebuhr's 
Roman  History.  Whilst  Oxford,  under  the 
guidance  of  Newman  and  his  friends,  was 
silently  bringing  forth  that  vigorous  revival 
of  ecclesiastictil  life  and  thought  which 
soon  became  so  potent,  there  existed  more 
particularly  at  Cambridge  a  school  of  what 
might  be  called  **the  new  learning,"  at- 
tracted by  the  brilliant  light  which  German 
scholars  were  throwing  over  ancient  history  and 
literature,  and  not  less  by  the  broader  human 
foundations  on  which  they  were  seeking,  with 
whatever  errors,  to  base  the  life  and  truth  of 
Christianity.  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Arch- 
deacon Hare  were  two  of  the  principal  actors 
in  this  movement,  and  Dr.  ThirlwaU  brought 
to  the  notice  of  English  theologians  one  of  tho 
more  important  German  criticisms  on  tho 
Gospel  history,  which  he  published  in  1825 — 
namely,  Schleiermacher*s  Critical  Essay  on  the 
Gospel  of  St,  Luke  f  to  which  Thirlwall  prefixed  a 
very  learned  and  valuable  introduction  review- 
ing the  state  of  Critical  Controversy  up  to  that 
date.  As  a  bishop,  he  was  probably  more  of  a 
controversialistandgeneral  divine  thanadmini- 
strator  of  his  See.    His  charges,  dealing  with 
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some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
day — e.g,  the  Clolenso  case,  the  Roman  con- 
troversy, etc. — were,  unlike  the  productions  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  not  mere  ephemeral 
productions,  but  contributions  to  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem  which  will  hold  a  place 
of  permanent  value.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the  Old 
Testament.  On  the  question  of  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church,  he  stood  alone 
among  his  episcopal  brethren  in  voting  for  it. 
His  C/iaiyetf  Letters^  and  Sermons  [3  vols.] 
were  published  after  his  death  under  the 
editorship  of  Dean  (Stanley. 

Thirty-nine  Articles.  [Abxicle&op 
Religion.] 

Thirty  Tears' War.— A  greo*  religious, 
war  that  raged  from  1618r-48y.  and  wa»  ended 
by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia^  The  cause  waa 
nominally  religion,  but  in  reality  it  was  the 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  began  in 
Bohemia,  where  the  intolsranceof  the  Emperor 
(Ferdinand  II.)  produced  a  revolt,  and  the- 
old  animosities  of  the  Hussite  wars  were  all 
revived.  Their  cause  was  taken  up  by  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  soon  all  Central 
Europe  was  aflame.  The  war  diWded  itself 
into  three  distinct  periods.  In  the  first 
Austria,  under  the  famous  Greneral  Wallen- 
stein,  was  completely  victorious,  and  threatened 
to  subdue  all  Germany.  In  the  second,  owing 
to  the  military  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
King  of  Sweden,  who  became  theiv  leader,  the 
Pratestants  carried  all  before  them;  and  in 
the  third,  victory  was  more  uncertain  and 
more  equally  divided.  Fnmce  took  an  active 
part  on  the  Protestant  side  under  Turenne 
and  Conde.  The  great  French  Minister, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  oppressed  th& 
Protestants  in  France,  helped  those  of  Ger- 
many, in  pursuance  of  his  policy  ol  French 
rivalry  of  German  greatness.  The  chief  pro- 
visions of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  [1648] 
were: — 

1.  Austria  lost  Alsace,  which  became  a 
possession  of  France,  and  also  Lusace,  by 
which  she  had  bought  the  help  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

2.  Sweden  acquired  Bremen,  Verden,  part 
of  Pomerania,  Stettin,  Riigen,  and  Wismar, 
which  made  her  a  member  of  the  German 
Federation. 

3.  Brandenburg  obtained  Magdeburg,  Hal- 
berstadt,  Minden,  and  Camin. 

This  was,  therefore,  to  inflict  a  blow  upon 
Germany  which  she  had  to  wait  until  the 
present  generation  to  recover.  Not  only  were 
Alsace  and  other  territories  lost,  but  the  right 
of  France  to  the  Lotharingian  bishoprics  was 
conceded ;  and  Switzerland  and  the  United 
Provinces,  which  had  practically  ceased  for 
some  time  to  belong  to  the  Empire,  were 
formally  cut  off.  But  the  mischief  to  Ger- 
many was  far  greater  than  loss  of  territory. 
While  France  became  united  and  compact  as 


she  pushed  her  boundaries  to  the  Rhine, 
Germany  was  exhausted  and  prostiate  throa^ 
the  long  struggle  for  which  she  had  fonned 
the  field.  The  authority  of  the  £mpii«  and 
the  freedom  of  the  people  seemed  to  have 
perished  together,  and  the  once  powerful  mutv 
was  dissolved  into  a  mere  lax  confederatioo  <jf 
petty  despotisms  and  oligarchies.  The  State 
of  Brandenburg,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
received  additions,  began  to  lay  the  found^' 
tions  ol  that  monarchy  which,  under  the  name 
of  Prussia,  became,  after  a  while,  the  leading 
State  in  the  Confederation,  and  is  now  the  all- 
absorbing  power  of  the-  Gierman  Empire. 

TholnclL,  Fribdkich  Auoustb,  one  of 
the  greatestCrerman  divines  of  this  centmy. 
was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1799  ;  died  st 
Halle,  1877.  He  was  of  humble  birth,  ax^ 
as  a  young  man  was  apprenticed  by  hii 
father  to  a  jeweller  in  Silesia.  He  was, 
however,  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  study 
and  so  anxious  to  be  able  to  attend  good 
classes,  that  some  of  his  friends  raised  a  sab- 
scriptioDi  large  enough  to  send  him  to  a 
gynmasium  in  Berlin.  He  studied  with  great 
zeal  day  and  night,  and  by  so  doing  per- 
manently ruined  his  eyesight.  For  manr 
years  he  was  a  sceptic,  and  in  his  fureweJl 
speech  before  leaving  college  announced 
his  cooiviction  that  Mokammedanism  was 
a  religion  of  equal  dignity  and  beauty 
with  (Siristianity.  But  just  at  this  time  he 
became  acquainted  with  several  good  and 
learned  men,  amongst  them  Keander ;  and  by 
their  influence  he  was  induced  to  rtudythe 
Bible  carefully,  and  was  soon  fully  won  over 
to  the  cause  oi  Christianity.  He  has  writtes 
several  books  describing  the  various  conflict* 
that  waged  in  his  mind  during  this  critical 
period  ol  his  life — Sin  and  Redrmption,  vr  thi 
True  Consecration  of  the  Setptie^  and  others. 
He  lived  chiefly  in  Berlin,  Buperintendir.g  an 
orphan  asylum  which  he  had  founded,  and 
taking  a  special  interest  in  young  men 
studpng  for  orders.  This  may  be  called 
his  special  work  in  life,  for  he  had  s 
'peculiarly  happy  way  of  dealing  with  the 
doubts  and  difflculties  of  young  men,  and 
knew  exactly  how  best  to  encourage  them. 
But  he  also  g&^e  much  time  to  the  critical 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1826,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Knapp,  was  appointed  Profeseor  of 
Dogmatics  and  Exegesis  at  the  University  of 
Hf£e.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  after  a  year 
on  account  of  ill-health.  He  went  to  Rome  for 
three  years,  and  came  back  so  far  restored 
that  he  was  able  to  undertake  the  professor- 
ship duties,  and  remained  in  the  same  post 
till  his  death.  His  chief  commentaries  are 
those  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Psalms.  Another  boi>k 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  modem 
languages,  is  The  CredibiHty  of  the  Gospel  £**- 
ior^f  a  very  able  answer  to  Stnuss*s  X#Am  /««• 
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ThOTnftff,  St.,  Christiaxs  of. — Origen 
telU  lis  that  Parthia  was  the  provinco 
a7<sdgned  for  the  labours  of  the  Apostle 
8t.  Thomas,  after  which  Soj^ronius  says 
he  preached  to  the  Medes,  Persiaiis,  and 
Bactrians,  and  legend  sajrs  that  he  met 
with  the  Magi  who  brought  gifts  to  the  In- 
l^t  Saviour,  and  that  they  joined  him  in 
spreading  the  Grospel.  It  is  said  that  he 
▼isited  Lidia,  and  travelled  to  Sumatra ;  and 
Chrysostom  intimates  hiy  preaching  in  Ethiopia. 
The  Portuguese  say  that  he  came  flxst  to 
Socotra,  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  thence  to 
Cranganor,  where,  having  converted  many, 
he  travelled  further  into  the  East ;  and  having 
succeesfnlly  preached  the  Gospel,  returned 
to  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  he  built  a 
church  at  Malabar,  and  converted  the  prince  of 
the  country,  but  the  Brahmins,  being  hostile  to 
Christianity,  had  him  put  to  death  by  running 
him  through  with  a  lance  while  at  his  prayers. 
At  Cranganor,  now  called  St.  Thomas,  there 
is  a  body  who  call  themselves  CHRistiANS 
OF  St.  Thomas.  They  are  in  some  measure 
Arians  and  Nestorians,  and  live  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Nestorians, 
who  resides  at  Babylon.  In  1646  John  de 
Albuquerque,  a  Franciscan,  and  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Groa,  erected  a  college  at  Cranganor 
for  the  conversion  of  these  Christians  to  the 
Church  of  Rome;  the  Jesuits  established 
another,  and  in  1599  the  Archbishop  Meneses 
brought  them  into  some  sort  of  connection 
with  Home ;  but  in  1653  most  of  the  converts 
returned  to  their  original  faith. 

Dieir  liturgy  is  in  the  Sjrriao  language. 
Their  doctrines  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter 
published  in  the  Ouardimn  in  1884,  showing 
the  difficulty  of  a  proposed  union  of  these 
Christians  with  other  Protestant  bodies  of 
Southern  India  : — **  One  who  is  imbued  with 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  primitive  an- 
tiquity would  find  that  the  difficidty  of  uniting 
with  these  Syrians  consists,  not  in  their 
ordination  of  deacons  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
nor  in  their  offering  prayers  for  the  departed, 
nor  in  ignorance  of  theology  on  the  part  of  the 
Cantanars ;  but  in  the  reiection,  on  the  part 
of  this  Church  and  its  rulers,  of  the  Fourth 
General  Council.  This  is  a  real  difficulty, 
for  although  the  Jacobites  undoubtedly  and 
strongly  hold  that  our  Lord  is  Perfect  Ood  and 
Perfect  Man^  yet  they  refuse  to  admit  that 
these  two  natures  are  united  in  the  One 
Person  of  our  Lord;  they  hold  that  in  the 
Incarnation,  the  Two  Natures  were  so  united 
as  to  become  One  Nature  thereafter.*' 

Thomas  Aquinas.  [Aquinas,  Thomas.] 

Thomas  ii  Kempis.    [Kbmpis,  Thomas 

A.] 

Thomassin,  Lewis,  bom  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  in  1619;  died  in  Paris  in  1695. 
He  was  a  ^est  of  the  Oratory,  and  lectured 
on  humamty  and  philosophy  in  their  congre- 
gation at  Lyons;  was  afterwards  divinity 
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professor  at  Saumur.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  studies,  and  wrote  many  books.  In  his 
youth  he  joined  the  Jansenists  for  a  time, 
but  afterwards  made  a  public  retractation, 
and  wrote  against  them.  His  chief  works 
are :  Dieeertationt  upon  the  Counciie  in  Latin; 
Anciennc  et  NouvelU  Diecipline  de  Cigliee  touch' 
ant  let  Benefieee  et  lee  Bhutfieiairee ;  various 
dogmatical  tracts ;  a  Method  for  Studying  Phil- 
oeophjf^  Profane  Sietorff,  and  Poetry;  a  Uni» 
vereal  Sebriw  Oloeaaryy  etc. 

Thomists. — The  followers  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  [q.v.].  They  were  called  Thomistt 
in  opposition  to  the  Seotiett,  or  followers  of 
Duns  Scotus.  The  two  sects  were  at  variance 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  oo-operation 
with  the  human  will,  the  measure  of  Divine 
grace  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  the  unity 
of  form  in  man,  or  personal  identity,  and 
other  abstruse  and  minute  questions.  The 
Thoimsts  leaned  in  philosophy  to  Nominalism 
[q.v.],  although  they  held  the  abstract  form 
to  be  the  essence  of  things ;  they  followed  the 
doctrines  of  Augustine  as  to  grace,  and  dis- 
puted the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Vii^gin 
Alary.  They  belonged  mostly  to  the  Domini- 
can Order,  while  the  Scotists  were  Franciscans. 

Thoreshy,  John  of,  Archbishop  of  York. 
— He  was  brought  up  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1341 
became  Master  of  the  Bolls.  In  1347  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  whence  he  was 
promoted  in  1349  to  Worcester,  and  became 
Lord  Chuncellor  of  England.  In  1362  he 
was  translated  to  York  He  found  his  diocese 
in  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  condition,  and 
set  to  work  to  remedy  the  existing  evils.  The 
clergy  as  weU  as  the  people  were  grossly 
ignorant,  and  Thoresby  drew  up  for  them  a 
catechism  in  Latin  containing  an  exposition 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  other  essen- 
tials, which  he  had  translated  into  English 
that  they  might  be  frequently  read  to  the 
people.  In  Mb  time  the  jealousies  between 
Canterbury  and  York  were  settled.  He 
died  at  Thorpe  in  1373.  He  rebuilt  the  choir 
of  his  cathedral,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lady 
ChapeL 

Thoniy  Thb  Confbrbncb  of,  was  one  of 
many  assemblies,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
reconcile  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  was  held  in  1645  bv  the  express 
order  of  Ladislaus  IV.,  King  of  Poland,  and 
the  conference  was  between  several  eminent 
doctors  of  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  and  Re- 
formed Churches ;  it  was  designed  to  heal  the 
divisions  which  existed  among  them,  and 
to  find  out  some  means  of  reconciling  their 
differences,  and  bringing  about  reunion.  It 
was  called  The  Charitable  Conference  ;  it  lasted 
for  three  months,  but  terminated  without  any 
results. 

Thorn,  William. — A  Benedictine  of  St. 
Augustine*s  at  Canterbury.  He  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
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wrote  a  history  of  his  monastery,  for  which 
he  is  much  commended  by  Leland,  on  ac- 
count of  its  exactness  and  the  great  industry 
it  displayed. 

Tliomdika,  Herbert  [d,  1672].— One  of 
the  most  learned  and  able  advocates  of  the 
Laudian  theology  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  held  several  preferments,  among  them  the 
Mastership  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
from  all  of  which  he  was  ejected  in  the  Great 
Bevolution,  but  received  a  stall  at  Westminster 
at  the  Restoration.  He  took  part  in  the 
Savoy  Conference,  and  gave  much  assistance 
to  Walton  in  lus  Folyglot^  being  a  very 
accurate  Oriental  scholar.  Thomdike's  works 
have  been  republished  in  the  Anglo-Catkolie 
Library  f  in  6  vols. ;  the  most  eminent  of  them 
is  the  Epilogtu  to  the  Tragedy  of  th9  Church  of 
England  [1659],  an  earnest  assertion  of  the 
grace  of  me  sacraments. 

Three  Chapters. — ^A  controversy  con« 
ceming  certain  writings,  known  as  the  Three 
Chapters,  caused  much  bitterness  in  the 
Church  in  the  sixth  century.  The  pieces 
distinguished    by    this    appellation    were: 

El]  The  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
2]  The  book  which  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  wrote 
against  the  twelvQ  anathemas  which  Cyril 
had  published  against  the  Nestorians.  [3]  The 
letter  which  Ibas  of  Edessa  had  written  to 
one  Maris,  a  Persian,  concerning  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  and  the  condemnation  of  Nes- 
torius.  These  writings  were  supposed  to 
favour  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  and  such, 
indeed,  was  their  tendency.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
lived  before  the  time  of  Nestorius,  and  died 
not  only  in  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
but  also  in  the  highest  reputation  for  his 
sanctity ;  nor  were  the  writings  of  the  other 
two  either  condemned  or  censured  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon;  rather,  the  faith  of 
Theodoret  and  Ibas  was  there  declared 
entirely  orthodox.  The  Emperor  Justinian 
was  bent  upon  extirpating  that  violent  branch 
of  the  Monophysites  known  as  the  Acephali, 
and  consulted  on  this  matter  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  CaBsarea,  who  was  a  Monophysite, 
and  at  the  same  time  extremely  attached  to 
the  doctrine  of  Origen.  Theodore  hoped  to 
gain  repose  for  the  Origenists  by  casting  a 
reproach  on  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  He 
therefore  suggested  to  the  Emperor  that 
those  acts  of  the  Council  which  had  declared 
the  writers  of  the  Three  Chapters  to  be 
orthodox  should  be  effaced,  and  the  writings 
condemned  and  prohibited.  Justinian  ac- 
cordingly published  an  edict  to  that  effect  in 
654,  without  any  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  This 
edict  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  African 
and  Western  bi^ops,  and  particularly  by 
Vigilius,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  who  considered 
it  as  highly  injurious,  not  only  to  the 
authority  of   the  council,   but  also  to  the 


memory  of  those  good  men  whose  writinga 
and  character  it  covered  with  reproach.  TpoB 
this,  Justinian  ordered  Vigiliua  to  come  to 
Constantinople,  thinking  that  onoe  in  his 
power  he  could  persuade  him  to  acqoiesoe  in 
the  edict,  and  reject  the  Three  Chapten,  aad 
he  was  right ;  Vigilius  yielded,  and  the  council 
of  seventy  bishops  condemned  the  wiitingB. 
But  the  opposition  of  the  Bishops  of  Afnca 
and  Ulyricum  obliged  Vigilius  to  xetrsct  his 
sentence,  for  they  separated  from  com- 
munion with  him,  and  treated  him  as  an 
apostate  till  he  reasserted  his  former  judg< 
ment.  The  effect  of  this  retractadon  re- 
doubled the  zeal  and  violence  of  Jofltinisa, 
who,  bv  a  second  edict  in  551,  oondemned 
anew  the  Three  Chapters.  It  was  finally 
thought  best  to  assemble  a  General  Coanctl  to 
deci<&  the  matter,  and  accordingly  this  wu 
summoned  by  Justinian  in  553,  and  is  knovn 
as  the  Fifth  (Ecumenical,  or  General,  CoondL 
At  this  it  was  decided  by  the  Eastern  prelates 
(very  few  Western  bishops  being  present) 
that  the  Three  Chapters  were  heretical  and 
pernicious. 

Three  Kours'  Service.— A  serrioe 

adopted  of  late  years  in  many  churches  on 
Grood  Friday,  and  thou^  in  nowise  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Prayer  Book,  it  is  rendered 
legal  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amend- 
ment Act  (1872)),  which  permits  additional 
services,  consisting  of  any  prayers  from  the 
Liturgy  or  Bible,  with  acldress  or  sermon 
and  hymns.  The  Three  Hours*  Service  be- 
gins at  noon,  and  ends  at  three,  the  hoar  of 
our  Lord's  death ;  and  from  a  little  book  pab- 
lished  at  Rome  in  1866,  and  entitled  Ongimf 
e  Frogreati  della  Divodone  delU  trt  Ort  iR 
Agonia  di  Nostro  Signore  Gent  CritU,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  are  gathered.  The  idea 
originated  with  a  Jesuit,  Father  Alfonso 
Messia,  of  lima,  who  died  in  1732.  He  fint 
introduced  this  devotion  on  Grood  Friday  at 
his  own  church,  and  it  spread  first  in  Peru 
and  Chili,  and  afterwards  through  Central 
Americs.  From  Mexico  it  passed  to  ^pain, 
and  reached  Rome  in  1738.  At  the  first 
church  in  which  it  was  used  there,  it 
attracted  crowds,  and  was  soon  generally 
adopted.  In  about  the  year  1865  it  was  first 
used  in  English  churches.  It  consists,  in  sll 
cases,  of  hymns,  collects,  or  litanies,  and  ad- 
dresses, generally  on  '*  the  seven  words  froa 
the  cross,"  though  this  last  feature  is  some- 
times varied  by  meditations  on  other  details 
of  the  Passion.  The  service  is  a  very  popular 
one,  judging  by  the  crowds  which  genenllT 
frequent  it.  Thus  St.  FauTs  Qsthednl  is 
always  filled  from  end  to  end  at  this  serrioe. 
It  should  be  noted  as  a  possibility,  that  a 
mistake  may  be  occasioned  as  to  the  length  of 
our  Lord's  sufferings.  St.  Mark's  languairs 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Crucifixion  laMcd 
for  six  hours.  The  darkness  lasted  for  thrra 
of  them,  during  which  apparently  the  Pinoe 
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sufferer  was  silent.    And  an  enor  on  such  a 
subjcK^  is  to  be  deprecated. 

TCliree  Xinn,  The.— The  Magi  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  as  offering  gifts  to 
Christ ;  this  is  celebrated  in  the  Feast  of  Epi- 
phany. [Epiphany.]  They  are  called  kwffs 
by  the  C&tholic  Church,  and  Cologne  boasts 
of  possessing  their  bones  in  her  cathedral, 
where  their  monument  is  shown  in  a  chapel 
built  by  the  Elector  Maximilian,  whence  they 
are  styled  "The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne." 
Legend  relates  that  their  names  were  Caspar, 
Melchior,  and  Balthazar ;  that  they  were  bap- 
tised on  their  return  to  their  own  oountiy, 
that  800  years  afterwards  their  bodies  were 
removed  to  Constantinople  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  thence  by  Eustathius  to  Milan,  and 
lastly  by  Renatus  to  Cologne. 

Throne. — The  name  applied  to  the  special 
seat  for  an  archbishop,  or  bishop,  in  his  cathe- 
dral. It  is  usually  placed  in  the  choir  and 
decorated  with  a  canopy. 

Tlmndering    Legion.     [Lbozon, 

THVNDKRIirO.] 

Thnribnlnniy  or  Thnrible.— The  cen- 
ser  in  which  incense  is  burned ;  it  is  usually 
a  silver  or  gold  vessel  with  perforations  in  its 
cover,  through  which  the  fumes  rise ;  long 
chains  are  attached  to  it  by  which  it  is 
swung  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
acolyte. 

Tiara. — A  name  given  to  the  crown 
worn  by  the  Pope ;  a  kmd  of  round  high  cap, 
encircled  with  three  golden  crowns,  set  with 
jewels  in  three  rows  one  over  the  other, 
ending  in  a  point  that  supports  a  globe  with 
a  cross  over  it.  At  first  the  papal  crown  was 
similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  bishop,  but 
Nicholas  I.,  chosen  Pope  in  858,  added  a 
golden  circle  as  a  sign  of  his  civil  authority. 
Boniface  YII.  added  a  second  about  1294,  and 
Urban  Y.  a  third  about  1365. 

Tiberins  CtMiar.— Emperor  of  Rome 
next  to  Augustus,  from  a.d.  16  to  37.  In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  John  the  Bapt- 
ist commenced  his  ministry,  and  three  years 
later  our  Blessed  Lord  was  crucified,  under 
the  Boman  Governor  Pontius  Pilate. 

TibnrtinB,  St.,  a  Christian  martvr,  was 
the  son  of  Chromatins,  who,  according  to 
several  writers  of  that  time,  was  Governor 
of  Rome  under  Carinus,  and  his  successor, 
Diocletian.  Chromatius  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Sebastian,  and  Tranquillin, 
the  father  of  two  brothers  whom  he  had  con- 
demned to  death.  [See  Makcus  and  Marcbl- 
LIAN17S.]  Tiburtius  was  baptised  immediately, 
but  Chromatius  waited  for  a  season ;  then  he 
resigned  his  oflBces  in  the  State,  and  opened 
his  house,  which  was  at  some  d^tance  from 
Rome,  for  the  reception  of  those  Christians 
who  were  in  need  of  help.  Tiburtius  was, 
from  the  first,  eageir  to  suffer  mart^Tdom  for 


the  sake  of  his  religion,  and  therefore  re- 
fused to  leave  the  city.  He  was  impeached 
to  Fabian,  who  had  succeeded  Chromatins, 
and  was  told  that  he  must  either  offer  incense 
to  idols,  or  walk  barefoot  over  hot  coals.  •  Tra- 
dition says  that  he  chose  the  latter,  and 
escaped  without  the  slightest  injury.  Fabian 
was  so  angry  at  seeing  his  victim  escape  that 
he  ordered  him  to  be  executed  immediately. 
He  was  beheaded  in  286,  and  the  11th  of 
August  is  kept  in  his  memory. 

Tide. — The  Saxon  word  for  hour,  time, 
and  sometimes  for  a  festival,  as  Easter-tide, 
Whitsun-tide,  etc 

Tieroe. — One  of  the  hours  of  prayer. 
[Canonical  Hours.] 

Tillemont,  Louis  SsBAsmN  le  Nain  db 
[bom  in  Paris,  1637 ;  died  there  16981,  was  a 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  was 
educated  at  Port  Royal,  and  ordained  priest 
in  1676,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  friend  and 
spiritual  adviser,  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy.  His 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Church 
history,  and  holding  that  profane  history 
should  be  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Church, 
he  first  published,  in  1690,  a  History  of  the 
£mperor»f  etc.,  and  then  followed  it  in  1694  by 
Noteg  to  serve  for  an  Eeelesiastical  History  of 
the  first  Six  Centuries,  The  Memoires  are  in 
sixteen  volumes,  the  history  in  six.  The 
history  consists  of  the  lives  of  saints,  of 
famous  men,  of  emperors,  of  the  history  of 
heresies,  ran^  under  distinct  titles,  and 
interwoven  with  passages  from  the  Fathers, 
and  from  more  modem  authors ;  he  has  sub- 
joined critical  notes  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  which  are  remarkably  exact  and 
judicious.  His  works  have  been  serviceable 
to  many  persons  since  who  have  published 
new  editions  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Hilary,  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  etc. 

Tillotson,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  the  son  of  a  clothier,  and  was  bom 
in  Halifax  in  1630.  He  was  educated  first 
in  the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town, 
and  afterwards  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  pensioner.  His  parents  were 
Puritans,  firmly  attached  to  the  Independ- 
ent party,  and  as  this  party  was  decidedly 
in  the  ascendant  at  Cambridge  at  the  time 
Tillotson  was  there,  it  might  appear  likely 
that  he  would  firmly  adopt  their  opinions. 
He  was  attracted,  however,  by  the  writings 
of  Chillingworth,  and  be<»me  one  of  the 
followers  of  his  school,  which  taught  a 
middle  way  between  Catholicism  on  one 
side,  and  Calvinism  on  the  other.  The 
Low  Churchmen  of  that  day  were  some- 
times called  Latitudinarians,  and  Tillotson's 
sermons  show  that  he  adopted  the  teaching  of 
that  school.  Before  his  ordination  he  was 
tutor  in  a  family  related  in  some  way  to 
Cromwell,  and  he  afterwards  married  a  niece 
of  the  Protector.    The  date  and  place  of  his' 
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ordination  are  quite  nnlcnown,  and  there 
seems  a  great  probability  that  it  was  solem- 
nised in  a  private  manner  for  some  reason 
or  other.  On  his  elevation  to  the  primacy- 
some  of  his  enemies  questioned  whether  he 
had  ever  been  ordained,  and  some  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  had  never  been  baptised. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  this  was 
mere  ill-natured  slander.  His  promotion 
was  rapid.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  St 
Lawrence  Jewry,  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
when  he  had  the  living  of  Ketton  in  Suffolk, 
later,  he  was  appointed  Tuesday  Lecturer  in 
the  same  charcb,  and  was  thus  able  to  keep 
up  his  old  connection.  After  the  Restoration 
in  1660  he  was  successively  a  prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  and,  after  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  dean  of  that  cathedraL  On 
Sancroft's  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  new  Grovemment,  TiUotson 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
state  of  morals  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  indifference  and  even  contempt  with 
which  religion  was  treated,  caused  the  clergy 
to  have  many  enemies,  especially  when,  as 
TiUotson  did,  they  openly  reproved  those  in 
authority  for  their  looseness  of  life.  But  he 
had  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
King.  He  died  in  1694,  having  been  Arch- 
bishop only  three  years.  He  left  his  widow 
nothing  but  the  copyright  of  his  books ;  these, 
however,  are  said  to  have  realised  £2,500. 
In  addition  to  this  the  King  granted  her  a 
pension  of  £400  for  life.  Tillotson's  sermons 
are  still  read  and  valued,  both  for  the  prind- 
nles  set  forth  and  for  the  telling  literaiy  style. 
We  may  regard  him  and  Burnet  as  the  two 
chief  divines  of  the  Latitudinarian  schooL 

TiSttOtheaiiS. — ^A  sect  of  Alexandrian 
Monophysites,  founded  by  Timotheus  ^lu- 
rus,  who  strongly  opposed  the  rules  laid  down 
hj  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  He  established 
his  sect  in  Alexandria,  one  of  the  necessaries 
for  admission  being  that  his  followers  should 
promise  not  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Patri- 
arch, the  rightful  authority.  He  used  to 
climb  up  stealthily  to  the  ceUs  of  the  monks 
at  night  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  rebel 
a^nst  their  bishop,  and  in  consequence  was 
nicknamed  <*The  Cat."  He  persuaded  two 
exiled  bishops  to  consecrate  him,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Marcian, 
caused  the  Patriarch  Protenus  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  usurped  his  office.  He  held  it  for 
three  years,  but  was  then  banished.  In  470, 
however,  on  a  change  of  government,  he  was 
recalled,  making  his  entry  into  Constantinople 
after  the  manner  of  Our  Lord's  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  A  second  decree*  of  banishment 
was  passed,  but  he  died  before  it  was  carried 
out.  His  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  EuTYCUiANs  [q.v.]. 

Tindal,  Matthbw,  LL.D.— A  Deistical 
writer,  bom  at  Beer-Feirers  in  Devonshire, 


about  1657 ;  died  1738.  He  was  edncated  st 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  became  FeUow  of 
All  Souls,  and  in  1685  Doctor  of  Law.  At 
the  commencement  of  James  II. 's  reign  ha 
joined  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  bat  in  1697 
returned  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  ntber 
to  nationalism.  Having  concurred  in  the 
Revolution,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate,  and 
sat  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Delegates,  He 
published  several  political  and  theotogicsl 
pieces,  among  which  were  a  LeiUrU  thgCUryf- 
msH  of  tk€  Tiro  UnivtnUiet,  on  tiu  Triniif  nd 
AthmrnuioH  Crted,  and  a  treatise  called  ii^kU 
of  tks  CAruiioH  Churek,  This  work  excited  a 
great  sensation  among  the  High  Chmch 
clergy,  who  attacked  it  with  much  animosity ; 
and  'nndal  published  two  defences.  About 
the  same  time  he  wrote  another  pamjdilet, 
called  New  High  Churek  turned  OU  Freekp- 
terian,  an  exposure  of  Sachbvkusll  [q.v.] 
and  his  party.  This  and  the  Ri^AU  of  tkt 
Ckurekj  together  with  the  Defences,  were 
ordered  bv  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hangman  in  the  same  fire  with 
Sacheverell*s  sermon,  thus  treating  the  dis- 
putants on  each  side  in  the  same  manner.  In 
1730  he  published  ChrieiumUy  ue  old  m  the 
Creation,  or  The  Goepel  a  Sepublieation  of  tiie 
Seliffion  of  Nature,  in  which  his  object  was 
to  show  tJiat  there  neither  has  been,  nor  can 
be,  any  revelation  distinct  from  what  he 
terms  the  internal  revelation  of  the  law  of 
nature  in  the  hearts  of  mankind.  He  left  in 
manuscript  a  second  volume  of  Ckrieiianiif  m 
old  as  the  Creation,  but  its  publication  was 
withheld  by  GKbsQD,  Bishop  of  London,  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  it. 

Tithes  [ttn  abbreviation  of  tiie  Ssxob 
TfO'tkung,  or  Tithing,  which  is  a  Uanslatioa 
of  the  Latin  deeuria},  the  tenth  part  of  the 
profits  of  land  and  stock,  allotted  to  the  dergy 
for  their  maintenance.  The  custom  of  paying 
tithes  is  very  ancient.  In  Gen.  xiv.'  20. 
Abraham  pays  tithes  to  Mdchivertek,  and 
they  were  legally  enjoined  by  Moses.  In  tfae 
first  days  of  the  Christian  Chun^  tbe 
preachers  and  ministers  were  sustained  by 
the  contributions  of  believers  [Matt.  x.  9, 10; 
1  Cor.  ix.  13, 14 ;  GaL  vi.  6, 7 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17]. 
And  tithes  (deeimet)  were  siso  known  to  the 
Roman  law — a  rent-charge  paid  to  the  Stats 
by  any  one  who  obtained  any  portion  of  pnblic 
Lmd,  and  collected  by  the  pmhhtmm,  «r 
deeimane.  In  the  middle  of  the  Uiird  eentnry, 
when  the  first  eeal  of  converts  had  grovn 
colder,  we  have  St.  Cyprian  writing  to  his 
flock  at  Carthage  that  he  has  desigaed 
Aurelius  and  Celerinns  to  the  dignity  of 
Presbyters  that  they  may  be  hononred  with 
such  allowances  (eportulie)  as  Presbyten 
have,  and  receive  equal  shares  in  the  montUr 
dividends.  After  the  conversion  of  Coostuit- 
ine  rich  converts  settled  large  lands  on  thow 
who  converted  them,  and  the  first  pabliHy 
recognised  churches  were  built  on  land  thu 
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bestowed.     The  adoption  of  tithes  as  a  8>'stein 
was    probably  a  transfer  from  the  Roman 
system  already  referred  to,  harmonisiDg  as  it 
did  with  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
8elden    quotes   passages  from    the   ancient 
Fathers  to  prove  that  the  Christian  Church, 
even  in  the  days  of  persecution,  cMmed  tithes 
as  dae/Bir#  Divine^  out  there  is  no  clear  evid- 
ence how  far  this  right  was  acknowledged 
until  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the 
national   religion.    Nor  is  it  entirely  clear 
whether  the   tithe  paid  under  the  Roman 
system  was  for  a  civil  or  religious  purpose, 
but  it  appears  probable  that  the  Emperors  laid 
claim  to  them  as  holding  the  office  of  Chief 
Pontifex.    At  the  S3mod  of  Cullen  in  356 
tithes  are  spoken  of  as  "  Gk>d*s  rents.'*  Jerome 
and  Augustine  use  the  same  language,  and  in 
the  sixth  century  the  Synod  of  Macon  declared 
those  who  did  not  pay  them  excommunicate. 
Charlemagne  established  tithes  all  through 
his  empire,  even   on  the  newly  converted 
Saxons.    Aa  regards  England,    Coke  [Litt. 
Tenure* f  lib.  1,  c.  9.]  declares  that  'Ut  appeareth 
by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  ancient  kings, 
and  especially  of  King  Alfred,  that  the  tirst 
kings    of  this  realm  had  all  the  lands  of 
England  in  demesne,  and  In  grandea  mannora 
and   rayaltiei  they  reserved  to  themselves, 
and  with  the  remnant  they  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm  enfeoffed  the  Barons  of  the  Realm 
with  such  jurisdiction  as  the  Court  Baron 
now  hath.    And  at  this  time,  when  all  the 
lands  of  England  were  the  king's  demesnes, 
Ethel  wolf ,  the  son  of  that  Egbert  who  brought 
the  Heptarchy  under  one  sole  prince,  con- 
ferred the  tithes  of  all  the  kingdom  upon 
the  Church  by  his  Royal  Charter."    Selden 
quotes  many  laws  of  the  Saxon  kings  for  the 
piyment  of  tithes,  as  their  gift,  and  among 
them  the  dictum  of  Ethelred,  "JV#mo  auferat  a 
DeOf  quodadDeumpertinet  0t  prtedeceuoret  nottri 
eoneeateruntj'*    Then  the  payment  of  tithes 
was  for  hundreds  of  years  payable  by  custom, 
and  recognised  as  a  duty  before  Parliaments 
began.     When    hmd    changed    hands    the 
charge  was  transferred  with  it,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fiict  there  is  nowhere  any  Parlia- 
mentary State  document  decreeing  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.    The  earliest  statutes  which 
mention    them    assume   the    obligation    [1 
Rich.  11.  cap.  14;  5  Henry  IV.  cap.  11 ;  27 
Henry  VIII.  cap.  20],    The  Acts  which  were 
passed  were  to  make  clear  points  which  had 
become  doubtful  or  obscure.    According  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  Church  establishment 
the  whole  bishopric  was. in  a  large  sense  The 
Parish,  and  the  income  of  it  was  the  common 
stock  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  Selden 
maintains  that  before  the  liateran  Council 
under  Innocent  III.  every  man  might  have 
given  his  tithes  to  what  church  he  would 
within  his  own  diocese,  or  might  pay  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  to  oe  distributed 
at  his  discretion.    But  with  the  development 
of  the  parochial  system  the  tithes  of  each 


parish  were  allotted  to  its  own  particular 
minister,  first  by  common  consent,  and  after- 
wards by  the  law  of  the  land.  Nevertheless 
"arbitnury  consecrations,"  as  the  power  of 
choice  was  called,  again  came  into  use,  and  be- 
came common  till  the  reig^  of  John.  This  was 
largely  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  ttxe  regular 
dexgy  or  monks,  and  will  account  for  the  num- 
ber and  richness  of  the  monasteries  founded 
at  that  period.  But  in  process  of  years  the 
income  of  the  laborious  parochial  clergy  being 
reduced  to  a  pittance,  Pope  Innocent  III.  in 
1200  issued  a  Decretal  Epistle  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  enjoining  the  payment 
of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  the  respective 
parishes  in  which  each  man  dwelt 

The  composite  nature  of  English  institu- 
tions partly  accounts  for  the  different  kinds  of 
tithes ;  some  are  secular,  some  ecclesiastical : 
there  are  lay  tithes  and  clerical.  The  tithes 
allotted  to  'the  ministry  are  divided  into : 
[1]  PrtBdial^  those  arising  from  the  fruits  of 
the  ground,  as  com,  hay,  hemp,  underwood, 
or  of  trees— apples,  cherries.  [2]  Ferwnal^ 
those  arising  from  the  profits  of  labour  and 
industry.  [3]  Mixed,  such  as  arise  from  the 
beasts,  such  as  cheese,  wool,  milk,  fowls,  etc. 
Prsedial  tithes  again  are  divided  into  great — 
those  of  com,  hay,  wood ;  and  small — fiax,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  mixed  tithe.  No  tithe  is  to  be 
paid  on  such  things  as  do  not  increase  and 
renew  year  by  year.  The  transfer  to  a  lay- 
man of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  with  the 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  duties 
was  known  as  Impropriation,  and  according 
to  Spellman  the  name  is  intended  to  indicate 
that  such  a  transfer  was  an  impropriety,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  made.  However,  it 
often  u!€u  made  before  the  Reformation,  as 
well  as  the  kindred  habit  of  Appropriation — 
i,e.  the  transfer  of  the  benefice  to  a  monas- 
tery or  a  hospital.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  the  rights  belonging  to  them 
were  freely  transfer^  by  the  Crown  to  lay- 
men, and  hence  to  their  heirs  descend  not 
only  the  right  to  tithes,  but  in  many  cases 
the  entire  property  of  rectories.  The  spiritual 
dutieb  of  such  rectories  are  performed  by  a 
clergyman  who  is  called  a  vicar,  who  receives 
the  small  tithes  with  the  parsonage  and  ^lebe. 
Tithes  are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  paid  in 
kind,  but  are  commuted  for  a  money  pay- 
ment. 

Under  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.  cap.  71, 
commutation  may  be  effected  through  the 
Tithes  Commissioners  either  by  a  voluntary 
parochial  agreement,  or  by  a  compulsory 
award.  In  the  latter  case  the  basis  of  com- 
mutotion  is  the  clear  average  value  for  seven 
years  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish. 

Title. — ^A  name  importing  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  work  to  which  a  clergyman  is  or- 
dained. From  a  very  early  time  there  has 
been  a  rule  that  bishops  shall  not  ordain  a 
person  unless  he  has  some  definite  work  in 
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view,  so  that  every  candidate  must,  prior  to 
his  ordination,  obtain  a  title. 

The  Thirty-third  Canon  of  the  Church  of 
England  says  thus : — **  It  hath  been  long  since 
provided  by  many  decrees  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  that  none  should  be  admitted,  either 
deacon  or  priest,  who  hath  not  first  some  cer- 
tain place  where  he  might  use  his  function. 
According  to  which  examples,  we  do  oixlain, 
that  henceforth  no  person  shall  be  admitted 
in  Sacred  Orders,  except  he  shall  at  that  time 
exhibit  to  the  bishop,  of  whom  he  desireth 
imposition  of  hands,  a  presentation  of  him- 
self to  some  ecclesiastical  preferment  then 
void  in  that  diocese." 

Titnlar.— A  term  applied  to  a  person 
who  has  merely  a  title  to  a  benefice,  not 
having  yet  entered  on  its  privileges. 

Tola&df  John. — ^A  Deistical  writer,  bom 
at  Redcastle,  in  Ireland,  1669;  d.  1722.  He 
discarded  the  Roman  faith,  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  before  he  was  sixteen,  and 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
"From  thence  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he 
studied  with  a  view  to  becoming  a. Noncon- 
formist minister.  One  of  his  masters  here 
was  Spanhbim  [q-^-l.  Here  also  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Leionitz,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  he  commenced  the  work  which  he 
published  in  1696  under  the  title  Christianity 
not  Mysterious^  in  which  he  avowed  his 
sceptical  principles.  It  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  was  censured  by  Convocation.  To 
escape  obloquy  he  revisited  his  native  country, 
where  he  was  assailed  with  even  greater 
violence  than  in  England ;  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment not  only  voted  his  book  to  be  burnt  by 
the  hangman,  but  ordered  its  author  to  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Attorney-General.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  return  to  England,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  published 
a  life  of  Milton  and  a  treatise  entitled  Amyntor, 
in  which  he  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the 
received  canon  of  Scripture.  He  afterwards 
went  to  reside  in  Hanover,  and  while  there 
published,  in  1702,  Vindieus  Liberius^  a  defence 
of  himself  against  the  judgment  of  Convoca- 
tion, and  in  1705  he  opemy  avowed  himself 
a  Pantheist.  In  1718  appeared  his  work  en- 
titled Jiazarenus^  or  Jewish  Gentile,  or  Ma^ 
hotnetan  Christianity,  in  which  he  stated  his 
own  views  of  primitive  Christianity.  This  was 
followed  in  1720  by  a  Latin  tract  called  Pan- 
theisticon,  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge 
of  atheism ;  and  by  TetradymuSj  in  four  parts, 
the  second  of  which,  on  the  exoteric  and 
esoteric  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  is  deemed 
one  of  his  most  learned  and  valuable  produc- 
tions ;  in  the  conclusion  of  this  work  he  professed 
his  preference  of  the  Christian  religion,  pure 
and  unmixed,  to  all  others.  His  posthumous 
works  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo  in 
1726,  and  again  in  1747,  with  an  account 
of  his  life  and  writings  by  Des  Maizeaux.  In 
his  latter  years  he  sudffered  both  from  literary 


and  pecuniary  struggles.  An  aooonnt  of  thsK 
forms  one  of  the  cbipters  in  Dianeli'B  Calmn 
Hies  of  Authors, 

Toledo,  Councils  ov. — ^Toledo  is  a  famoos 
old  city  in  Spain,  and  is  still  the  seat  of  u 
archbishopric.  Many  Church  Synods  wiere 
held  there.  About  the  date  of  the  first 
council  there  is  much  difference  of  opimoo, 
but  it  was  probably  called  about  400  bv 
Patronus,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Anastasius,  to  pass  decrees  against  the 
Prisdllianists.  Another  was  called  for  the 
same  puipose  in  447  by  Leo  the  Great. 

That,  however,  known  as  the  Second 
Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  531,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Archbishop  Montanua,  and 
five  Canons  were  passed  concerning  eorlHiiM- 
tical  discipline,  which  had  much  reL&xed  under 
^  Arian  princes. 

The  Third  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  aft<T 
the  conversion  of  the  Goths  from  Arianisra. 
in  order  to  fortify  the  people  in  their  creed 
and  bring  the  discipline  of  the  Chuidi  into 
better  form.  It  was  held  in  589,  under 
Leander,  Bishop  of  Seville  ;  there  were  sixty, 
three  prelates  present,  beddee  five  proctor* 
for  those  who  were  absent.  King  Reccared, 
who  had  been  converted  that  year,  ordered  a 
fast  of  three  days  to  be  kept  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  assembly ;  thi4e-and-twentj'  im- 
portant Canons  were  passed  against  Arianism, 
and  the  same  number  on  matters  of  the 
Church.  The  second  Canon  enjoined  repeatiii!^ 
^e  Creed  before  receiving  the  Commozuoii, 
and  the  eleventh  regulated  Penano&  The 
Synod  was  closed  with  an  eloquent  addr»i 
by  Leander  on  the  conversion  of  the  Goths. 
Two  smaller  Synods  were  held  in  597  to 
guard  the  sobriety  of  priests,  and  in  610  to 
settle  the  primacy  upon  the  See  of  Toledo. 

The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in 
633,  under  the  presidency  of  St.  Isidore;  it 
discussed  both  discipline  and  doctrine,  and 
seventy-five  Canons  were  made  regarding 
the  rights  of  the  king.  It  was  attended  bv 
seventy-two  bishops. 

The  Fifth  Council  was  convened  in  636 
under  Eugenius  of  Toledo;  twenty  bishbpi 
were  present,  and  nine  Canons  were  passed 
confirming  the  decrees  of  the  last  assembly. 

The  Sixth  Council,  in  638,  met  to  secure 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  amongst  other  thinp 
a  Canon  was  made  that  none  but  CatholKi 
should  be  allowed  to  live  in  Spain.  Sjin, 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  was  president,  and 
fifty-two  bishops  attended. 

The  Seventh  Council  was  in  646;  the 
eighth  in  653,  when  measures  were  taba 
against  Jews  and  heretics ;  the  ninth,  in  6«i3 : 
the  tenth,  in  656 ;  the  eleventh,  in  675,  settled 
the  better  partition  of  the  diocese,  and  de> 
nounced  the  licentiousness  of  the  priests;  th« 
twelfth,  in  681,  consisted  of  thirty-five  pi^ 
lates,  presided  over  by  Julian,  Archbishop  ol 
Toledo;  it  confirmed  King  Erwig's  title  U) 
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the  throne,  and  gave  a  check  to  the  Jews ;  the 
thirteenth,  in  683,  made  thirteen  canons 
against  thoee  who  should  plot  against  or 
despise  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign;  the 
fourteenth,  in  684,  was  against  the  Monothe- 
lites  and  ApoUinarians ;  &e  fifteenth,  in  688, 
diacuased  the  substance  and  nature  of  Christ ; 
the  sixteenth,  in  693,  protested  against  idolatry 
and  the  Hoentiousness  of  priests ;  the  seven- 
teenth, in  694,  was  against  Uie  Jews.  The 
eighteenth,  and  last,  was  held  in  701  *  its 
decrees  are  lost.  Other  Sjmods  of  Toledo  are 
mentioned  down  to  1473,  but  none  of  any 
importance. 

Toleration. — ^The  liberbr  allowed  in 
countries  which  have  an  established  religion, 
to  persons  holding  other  views  or  opinions,  to 
teach  publicly  their  own  tenets,  and  to  wor- 
ship in  the  mode  of  their  own  choice,  or  not 
at  all.  Such  liberty  is  so  entirely  taken  for 
lirranted  in  the  conditions  under  which  we 
Hve,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  different 
was  the  state  of  things  in  former  times.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  Church  of  Rome  to  reckon  in- 
tolerance as  her  special  monopoly,  though  it 
may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  Reformation 
that  Toleration  only  became  possible  under 
it.  It  was  no  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  previously  which 
led  them  to  punish  with  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  death  those  who  challenged  the  received 
doctrines.  For  as  a  State  claims  to  itself  the 
right  to  imprison  thieves  and  hang  murderers, 
so  it  was  bdieved  that  there  was  a  like  duty  to 
punish  those  who  depraved  morals  and  ruined 
the  souls  of  men.  A  man  who  wilfully  poisons 
a  soul  was  as  sinful  as  he  who  wilfully  poisons 
a  body.  And  the  Church  of  Rome,  holding 
itself  to  be  infallible,  and  its  doctrines  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation,  proclaimed  it  her  duty 
to  visit  with  the  heaviest  penalties  those  who 
fell  into  heresy  concerning  the  faith  delivered 
to  the  Church.  It  also  appears  possible  that 
the  mode  of  execution  by  burning,  so  con- 
stantly adopted,  had  in  it  originally  some 
idea  of  expiating,  by  burning  on  earth,  sins 
which  it  was  held  deserved  eternal  torment 
of  the  same  kind  in  a  most  literal  sense. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  some 
of  the  gentlest  of  men  were  uncompromising 
"  persecutors ; "  such  men  were  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  was  the  dis- 
belief with  which  men  came  to  regard  this 
claim  to  infallibility,  which  led  them  to  deny 
the  right  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authority  over  consciences. 
V^e  can  therefore  do  justice  to  men  like 
St.  Dominic,  and  some  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Inquisition,  whilst  we  thazJc  God  that 
their  day  of  persecution  is  over. 

But  the  rejection  of  Roman  infallibility  was 
by  no  means  the  signal  for  general  toleration. 
When  Henry  VIII.  destroyed  the  Tope^B  au- 
thority in  England  he  took  it  to  himself,  con- 
tinued the  censorship  of  books,  and  extended 


it  over  not  only  theological  but  political  writ- 
ings. In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  right 
of  printing  was  confined  to  the  few  presses  in 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  which  held 
royal  licences,  and  in  1637  a  deoree  of  the 
Star  Chamber  limited  the  number  of  printers 
in  the  whole  country  to  twenty,  and  of  type- 
founders to  four,  and  the  work  of  these  was 
subject  to  the  strictest  supervision.  The 
danger  to  life  and  liberty  into  which  a  dis- 
senter from  Roman  doctrine  ran  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Mary  was  transferred  to  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  under  Queen  Elizabeth 
Not  only  so,  but  the  animosities  which  divided 
Protestant  from  Protestant  were  no  better. 
Barnes,  a  Lutheran,  who  himself  had  been 
imprisoned  for  heresy,  impeached  Lambert 
for  heresy  concerning  the  Sacrament  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  procured  his  burn- 
ing, and  no  sect  recognised  any  shadow  of 
divisions  from  its  own  standards.  While  the 
Romanist  regarded  all  outside  his  dominion 
as  outcasts  from  grace,  the  Anglican  could 
only  extend  the  terms  of  salvation  to  those 
who  took  the  Sacraments  from  the  Apostol- 
ically  ordained  minister,  Lutherans  anathe* 
matised  those  who  denied  the  Real  Presence, 
Calvin  burned  the  Unitarian  Servetus,  and 
the  Unitarians  were  uncompromising  against 
those  who  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. When  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished 
in  1640  the  right  which  it  had  exercised  was 
claimed  by  the  Parliament,  which  pursued  the 
same  policy  by  an  ordinance  for  the  regula- 
tion of  printing.  When  the  Westminster 
Assembly  met  in  1643,  the  Independents  pro- 
posed that  all  sects  should  be  tolerated,  but 
the  Presbyterians  successfully  opposed  them, 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  [c.  23J  asserts 
the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  promote  the 
true  religion,  and  to  restrain  and  punish 
heterodoxy.  That  the  Independents  them- 
selves had  not  learned  to  practise  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  freedom  is  evident  from  the 
history  of  their  proceedings  in  New  England. 
"  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Common- 
wealth," says  Bishop  Heber,  **  there  is 
abundant  proof  that,  much  as  every  religious 
party  in  its  turn  had  suffered  from  persecu- 
tion, and  loudly  and  bitterly  as  each  had,  in 
its  own  particular  instance,  complained  of  the 
severities  exercised  against  its  members,  no 
party  had  yet  been  found  to  perceive  the 
great  wickedness  of  persecution  in  the  abstract, 
or  the  moral  unfitness  of  temporal  punish- 
ment as  an  engine  of  religious  controversy. 
Even  the  sects  who  were  themselves  under 
oppression  exclaimed  against  their  rulers,  not 
as  being  persecutors  at  all,  but  as  persecuting 
those  who  professed  the  truth  ;  and  each  sect 
as  it  obteined  the  power  to  wield  the  secular 
weapon,  esteemed  it  also  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain." 
The  first  home  of  religious  liberty  was  Hol- 
land, where  the  keen  discussions  that  went 
on  opened  the  eyes  of  religious  men  to  the 
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sacredaess  of  the  consoience.  But  the  greatest 
apostle  of  toleration  in  England  was  John 
Milton,  whose  Ar§opagit%ea  :  a  Dtfenee  of  the 
Liberty  of  Unliemued  Frinting^  publishMl  in 
November,  1644,  is  perhaps  the  noblest 
pamphlet  in  our  language.  "  The  priociple 
for  which  he  contended,"  writes  Professor 
Morley,  '*is  that  upon  which  all  healthy 
growth  and  national  prosperity,  in  its  true 
sense,  must  depend.  He  took  for  his  model 
an  oration  written  to  be  read,  which  was 
addressed  by  Isocrates  to  the  Areopagus,  the 
great  Council  of  Athens.  Isocrates  <»lled  on 
the  Parliament  of  Athens  to  undo  acts  of  its 
own ;  Milton  was  making  a  Uke  call  on  the 
Areopagus  of  England  *'  [Preface  to  Famom 
FamphUts],  The  first,  however,  to  lay  down 
unflinchingly  this  great  principle  was  Roobb 
Williams  [q.v.] ;  and  other  works  which  have 
promoted  the  cause  of  the  slowly  learned  les- 
son of  Toleration  have  been  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Liberty  of  Frophetying^  Barclay^s 
Apology  for  the  Quaker;  LocWs  Treatiee  on 
Toleration,  Sydney  Smith's  Feter  Flymley'e 
Letters,  Dr.  Martineau's  Rationale  ofJReligiout 
£nquiry,  and  John  Stuart  Mill's  Eaeay  on 
Liberty.  The  result  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Froude : — *'  An  en- 
lar^;ed  experience  of  one  another  has  taught 
bebevers  of  all  sects  that  their  differences 
need  not  be  pressed  into  mortal  hatred  ;  and 
we  have  been  led  forward  unconDciously  into 
a  recognition  of  a  broader  Christianity  than 
as  yet  we  are  able  to  profess,  in  the  respectful 
acknowledgment  of  excellence  wherever  ex< 
cellence  is  found.  Where  we  see  piety,  con- 
tinence, courage,  self-forgetfulness,  there,  or 
not  far  off,  we  know  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Almighty ;  and,  as  we  look  around  us  among 
our  living  contemporaries,  or  look  back  with 
open  eyes  into  the  history  of  the  past,  we  see 
that  Ghod  is  no  respecter  of  *  denominations  * 
any  more  than  He  is  a  respecter  of  persons. 
His  highest  gifts  are  shed  abroad  with  an 
even  hand  among  the  sects  of  Christendom, 
and  petty  distinctions  of  opinion  melt  away 
and  become  invisible  in  the  fulness  of  a  larger 
truth.** 

The  question  of  Toleration  came  under  dis- 
cussion in  1883,  when  a  ribald  publication  was 
sold  in  the  streets  of  London  assailing  in 
grossly  indecent  fashion  the  life  and  works 
of  Christ.  The  Incarnation,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  the  Crucifixion,  were  all  used  as 
subjects  of  hideous  and  brutal  caricatures. 
The  consequence  was  a  prosecution  for 
blasphemy,  and  the  defence  was  that  the 
doctrines  assailed  had  been  called  in  question 
and  denied  by  many  eminent  men  without 
their  right  being  disputed.  The  judge,  in 
summing  up  to  the  jury,  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  religious  liberty  gives  no  permission 
to  violate  the  rights  of  others,  or  to  infringe 
laws  designed  for  the  protection  of  decency, 
morality,  and  good  order.  The  jury  found 
the  auUiors  guUty,  and  they  wei'e  sentenced 


to  imprisonment,  and  the  Titmee 
next  day  commented  in  the  folkywing  woids, 
which  may  be  taken  as  expreesing  tho  genenl 
opinion  of  thoughtful  men  of  all  religiou 
denominations : — **  What  we  really  punish  by 
the  law  of  blasphemous  libel  is  an  offence 
against  public  decency,  and  until  w«  hare 
otiier  means  of  dealing  with  that  nuimioe  ve 
need  not  be  alarmed  by  outcriee  about  danger 
to  free  speech.  We  allow  a  man  todiffer  from 
any  other  person,  public  or  private,  as  violently 
he  pleases ;  but  we  do  not  allow  him  to  bawl 
his  opinions  couched  in  offensive  language  in 
the  ears  of  passers-by.  We  do  not  punish  a 
man  for  having  a  foul  and  prurient  imagina- 
tion, but  we  do  punish  him  at  oooe  if  he 
obtrudes  indecent  pictures  upon  our  notice  in 
the  street.  liberty  of  clothing  is  as  oompiete 
as  liberty  of  speedi,  but  if  a  man  wiahea  to 
dispense  with  clothing  altogether  we  compel 
him  to  gratify  his  taste  in  private.  iSo  in 
respect  of  religion,  there  is  no  oonoeivabte 
latitude  of  view  in  which  a  man  may  not 
indulge  unmolested,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
wantonly  outrage  the  feelings  of  others,  whose 
rights  are  as  much  entitled  to  oonsidefatian 
as  his  own.  The  law  of  bUsphemy  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  North,  and  as  practicaUy 
applied  in  this  country  during  the  present 
century,  is  a  law  for  the  protectioo  of 
Uberty." 

Toleration  Act.~This  Act  was  paami 

on  May  24th,  1689.  Its  object  was  to  exempt 
all  Protestants  dissenting  nom  the  Church  ol 
England  from  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  the  Conventicle,  and  Five  M3e 
Acts.  The  Nonconformists,  on  taking  the 
oaths  to  the  Government,  were  pOTmitted  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religious  opinions,  and 
those  already  convicted  under  the  Acts  were 
set  at  liberty.  No  meeting  was,  howerer,  to 
be  held  with  closed  doors.  Papists,  and 
those  denying  the  doctrines  of  the  Txinity, 
were  to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  Act.  The 
places  of  worship  were  to  be  registered  at  the 
Bishop's  or  Archdeacon's  Court,  and  then 
certificates  were  to  be  granted  for  opening 
these  places  of  meeting. 

Tongnes,  Gift  of. -^  There  are  two 
main  explanations  which  have  been  given  of 
the  wonderful  Gift  of  Tongues  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  as  recorded  in  Acts  ii.  The  one  is 
that  the  diversities  of  tongues  was  given 
to  the  Apostles  to  enable  them  to  presd^  the 
Gospel  m  various  lang^uages  all  onr  the 
world,  and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  kte 
Bishop  Wordsworth.  But  this  is  not  stated 
in  Scripture,  and  will  hardly  harmonise  with 
1  Cor.  xiv.  1-16,  where  St.  Paul  saystoogves 
are  for  a  sign  only.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  the 
Greek  language,  from  the  time  of  Alexander's 
conquests,  was  understood  all  over  the  driU 
ised  world,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  to  ihe 
Romans  and  Asiatics,  as  well  as  to  the  Grseka, 
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were  all  written  in  that  languajce.  There 
was  no  need  ol  such  a  gift,  and  certainly 
there  ia  no  evidence  that  the  early  mission- 
aries oyer  received  it.  The  $€eotui  view  is 
that  the  Tonguee  were  for  a  sign,  not  for 
permanent  use.  They  seem  to  have  been  not 
aet  speeches,  but  short  outpourings  of  praise, 
'*  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.**  The 
gift  of  speech  is  that  which  distinguishes 
man.  Supernatural  speech  was  therefore  a 
pled^  of  a  new  life  and  power  in  men.  It 
was  a  si^  of  gifts  of  utterance,  of  knowledge 
and  spiritual  insight,  a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Lord's  promise  that  His  Spirit  would 
teacli  them  without  help  of  men.  Though 
the  tongues  were  not  an  entire  fulfilment  of 
that  promise,  they  were  a  sign  of  it.  If 
the  Apostles  could  speak  with  other  tongues, 
they  might  believe  that  they  could  speak  with 
aapMnrhuman  wisdom.  Most  of  all,  the  tongues 
were  used  as  a  means  of  praising  God  [Acts  ii. 
113.  For  this  was  the  highest  work  God 
committed  to  the  tongue  [rs.  cviii.  1],  and 
now  when  the  Spirit  had  descended  upon  re- 
deemed man,  to  this  work  it  was  first  applied. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  well  set  forth  m  tiie 
sermon  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  on 
the  subject ;  and  it  is  alao  apparent  from  the 
£pistle  to  the  Corinthians  that  the  gift  was  lia- 
ble to  excess,  and  when  so  indulged  was  likely 
to  lead  to  injurious  reflections.  Faul,  there- 
fore, places  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  veiy 
Beconaary  rank  compared  with  that  of  intelli- 
gible "prophesying,"  and  it  is  well  to  bear 
this  distinction  in  mind.  For  the  idleged 
modem  revival  of  this  gift,  tee  Ibvwoitbs. 

Tonmre  [corona  eltrieali$^,—A  shaved 
crown  has  been  from  very  ancient  date  one 
of  the  specific  distinctions  of  the  clerics  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches. 
The  early  Christian  teachers,  however,  did  not 
carry  out  the  practice,  in  order  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  heathen  priests.  It  was 
not  till  the  sixth  century  that  the  fashion  of 
shaving  the  head,  with  many  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  monks,  was  adopted  by  secular 
priests.  A  difference  was  then  made  between 
a  shaved  forehead,  which  was  called  ioruure  of 
the  ApoBtle  Paul,  and  a  shaved  crown,  called 
tcnstire  of  the  Apottle  Peitr  ;  the  former  being 
customary  with  the  Greeks,  Britons,  and 
Irish ;  the  latter  in  the  Roman  Church  and 
those  countries  under  its  influence.  At  a 
Council  held  in  Toledo  in  633  the  latter  mode 
was  formally  prescribed,  and  called  corona 
eicrieaii§ ;  since  then  the  Roman  tonsure  has 
remained  common  to  the  secular  clergy*  and 
monks  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and  furnishes 
a  moans  to  distinguish  the  higher  from  the 
lower  clergy,  as  the  extent  of  tonsure  in- 
creases with  the  rank  till  the  priesthood  is 
reached.  Most  of  the  mendicant  and  clois- 
tered orders  allow  only  a  narrow  strip  of  hair 
to  grow  round  the  head,  all  above  and  below 
IB  shaved.  The  tonsure  is  a  necessary  pre- 
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liminary  to  entering  the  clerical  state,  whether 
secular  or  religious ;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
conferred  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  the 
latter  by  the  head  of  the  religious  house.  It 
invests  the  receiver  with  all  tiie  privileges  of 
a  cleric 

Toplady,  Auoubtus  Montaoub  [b.  in 
1740  at  Famham  in  Surrey;  d.  in  London, 
1778].— He  was  educated  first  at  Westminster 
and  then  at  Dublin  Universitv.  Very  early 
in  life  he  took  up  decided  religious  views,  and 
wrote  some  sacrod  poetry.  In  1762  he  was 
ordained,  and  became  Vicar  of  Broad  Hembury 
in  Devonshire  in  1768,  where  most  of  his 
hymns  were  composed.  He  was  practically  a 
detlvinistic  Methodist,  and  on  this  point  got 
into  hot  controversy  with  John  Wesley,  in 
which  he  used  very  bitter  and  unbecoming 
language.  He  was  a  very  weakly  man,  and 
under  medical  advice  he  removed  to  London 
in  1775  ;  here  he  preached  for  three  years  in 
a  private  chapel  with  some  success  tiU  his 
death.  Most  of  his  hymns  were  published 
whilst  in  London.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
well-known  hymn,  "  Rock  of  Ag^,  deft  for 
me;"  it  was  first  publidied  in  1776,  in  the 
» Gotpel  Magazm$j  of  which  Toplady  was  at 
that  time  the  editor.  Another  of  his  hymns 
is  <'  Your  harps,  ye  trembling  saints,  Down 
from  the  willows  take."  A  complete  edition 
of  his  verses  was  published  by  D.  Sedgwick 
in  1860. 

Torqueinaday  Juan  db,  a  Spaniard  \h, 
1388,  di  1468].— He  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Basel.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book 
on  The  Conception  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  God. 
He  was  made  a  Cardinal  in  1439. 

Torquemada,  Thomas  d«  [3.  1420,  d. 
14981.— A  Dominican  who  became  famous  by 
estaluishing  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  was 
made  Grand  Inquisitor  in  1483,  an  oflSce  he 
held  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  an  extremely 
cruel  man ;  it  is  said  that  during  his  tenure  of 
office  nearly  9,000  victims  were  burnt  at  the 
stake.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  to  the 
number  of  100,000. 

Traetarian  Marement.— The  name 
given  to  Uie  religious  rerival  which  com- 
menced in  Oxford  in  1833.  Two  influences 
were  at  work  in  causing  it.  One  was  the 
tendency  to  Rationalism  brought  about  by 
the  studv  of  German  theologians  ;  the  other, 
the  perfunctory  way  in  which  the  clergy 
performed  their  clerical  duties.  Fluralists 
abounded,  and  there  was  a  general  spirit  of 
money-getting  abroad  amongst  the  clergy. 
The  rubrics  were  not  carried  out;  there  was 
no  daily  service,  except  in  the  cathedrals ;  the 
Holy  Communion  was  administered  only  at 
long  intervals,  and,  altogether,  Church  life 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
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The  Reform  Bill  of  1831,  with  its  political 
LiberaliBin,  had  made  a  deep  impression, 
especially  on  some  of  the  clergv  of  Oxford, 
and  roused  them  up  to  a  defence  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  two  celebrated  Fellows  of 
Oriel — John  Keble  and  John  Henry  New- 
man, with  whom  were  joined  Richard  Huirell 
Froude,  Arthur  Philip  Perceval,  Frederick 
William  Faber,  William  Palmer  of  Magda- 
len and  William  Palmer  of  Worcester,  Ed 
ward  Bouverio  Pusey,  and  Isaac  Williams. 
To  these  must  be  added  one  great  Cam- 
bridge name,  that  of  Hugh  James  Rose 
[q.v.l 

Keble,  by  the  publication  in  1827  of  the 
Christian  Year,  had  exercised  an  immense 
influence.  His  was  a  singularly  beautiful 
personal  character,  and  to  him  the  Church  of 
England  was  the  only  possible  Church.  New- 
man, till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  had  been 
brought  up  under  Calvinistic  influences. 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude  was  a  man  of  versa- 
tile genius,  but  of  no  real  depth,  very  impetu- 
ous, the  "knight-errant"  of  his  party,  and  he 
imdoubtedly  led  Newman  towards  Rome, 
lliese  three  men  had,  between  1828  and  1833, 
been  gradually  approaching  towards  a  definite 
plan  of  action.  On  July  14th,  1833,  Keble 
preached  an  assize  sermon,  entitled  National 
Apostasy f  which  so  moved  Newman  that  a 
meeting  was  at  once  agreed  on,  at  which  the 
method  of  action  should  be  decided.  This 
meeting  took  place  at  Hadleigh,  where  Hugh 
James  Rose  was  the  rector,  and  at  which  all 
those  named  above  were  present  except  Faber, 
Pusey,  and  Williams.  They  had  previously 
published  a  book  called  Th4  Church's  Manual^ 
in  which  they  had  prominently  brought  for- 
ward the  significance  of  the  Sacraments  and 
the  importance  of  the  priesthood ;  this  manual 
they  now  revised,  and  as  a  means  for  further 
teaching  Newman  started  the  idea  of  Tracts 
for  the  Titnesy  which  were  to  be  backed  by 
higher  pulpit  teaching.  Newman  is  called 
the  Tractarian  par  excellence.  Of  the  ninety 
which  were  published  in  the  course  of  eight 
years  he  wrote  twenty-eight.  In  1835  Pusey, 
who  at  first  had  held  aloof  from  the  movemont, 
came  into  the  ranks  with  his  tract  on  Baptism ; 
he  was  a  man  of  higher  standing  than  the 
rest,  being  Hebrew  Professor,  a  D.D.,  and  a 
Canon  of  Christchurch.  His  accession  gave 
the  movement  name  and  force,  and  origin- 
ated the  term  J'useyite,  which  was  so  long 
the  epithet  of  a  High  Churchman.  In  1838 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  animadverted  on  the 
Tracts^  but  he  did  not  oppose  their  publication ; 
but  the  opposition  waxed  louder  year  by  year, 
especially  on  the  publication,  in  1839,  by 
Newman  and  Keble,  of  £,  E.  Froude^ s  Re- 
mains (he  having  died  in  1836).  This  book 
contained  words  of  the  strongest  character 
against  the  Reformation,  and  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  who  had  hitherto  doubted  as  to  the 
tendency  of  the  movement.  In  1841  came  the 


celebrated  Tract  90y  from  the  pen  of  Newi^n, 
which  was  said  to  teach  that  a  man  might 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  even  vhea 
he  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Bfla;e. 
This  raised  a  tremendous  storm  in  Oxford. 
Four  Tutors  published  a  protest  agamst  it,  aad 
it  was  censured  by  the  Heads  of  Houses.  Thu 
was  the  last  of  the  TraeU.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Bagot,  wrote  to  Newman  re- 
questing that  the  series  might  oease,  and 
Newman  immediately  yielded.  Though 
their  publication  made  so  much  noise  at  the 
time,  the  Tracts  are  now  but  little  read,  and 
those  who  do  read  them  wonder  that  they 
should  have  caused  so  much  excitemoit.  The 
name  "Tractarian"  was  given  to  the  writers 
by  Dr.  Christopher  Bexison,  Master  of  the 
Temple,  who  was  one  of  their  stronger 
opponents.  Cardinal  Newman's  .^pofofia,  writ- 
ton  in  1864,  is  eminently  the  best  book  to  read 
for  the  history  of  the  movement. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  numben  and 
titles  of  the  Tracts,  with  their  authors,  as  fu* 
as  it  is  possible  to  give  them : — 

1.  Thoughts  on  the  Ministerial  Ccmaaasiam,  r^ 

tpectf  ally  addrened  to  the  Clei^y  ^  om  at 
ThemaelreB.    J.  H.  Nemnan. 

2.  The  Catholic  Church.    J.  H.  Newman. 

S.  Thoughts  respeetfnllj  addreeeed  to  the  Ckrgj 
on  Alterations  in  the  Liturgy.  J.  H.  New- 
man. 

i.  Adherence  to  the  ApoetoUoal  SoeoBSsiaa  fehs 
Safest  Course.    John  Faber. 

5.  A  Short  Address  to  his  Brethren  on  the  Kstme 

and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  asd 
of  the  Branch  in  it  established  in  Ei^laBd, 
by  a  Layman.    J.  W.  Bowden. 

6.  The  Present  Obligation  of  Primitive  Pfeafctke. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

7.  The  Episcopal  Chnrch  ApostolicaL    J.  H.  Her- 

man. 
&  The  GkMpel  a  Law  of  Liberty.    J.  H.  Hewmaa. 
9.  On  Shortening  the  Church  Senrioe.    Bkfaaid 

Hnrrell  Froude. 

10.  Heads  of  a  Week-dav  Lecture  delxreted  to  a 

Country  Congregation.    J.  H.  Newman. 

11.  The  Visible  Church.    J.  H.  Newman. 

12.  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  Biehard  Neboa, 

Parti    JohnKebla 
18.  Sunday  Lessons— The  Principle  of  SdectioB. 

John  Keble. 
U.  The  Ember  Days.    Alfred  Mensies. 

15.  On  the  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Eng lish 

Church.    J.  H.  Newman  and  Another. 

16.  Advent    Archdeacon  Harrison. 

17.  The   Ministerial    Commission  a    Thist    firoa 

Christ  for  the  Benefit  of  His  Peopla  Arcii- 
deacon  Harrison. 

18.  Thoughts  on  the  Benefits  of  FastiBg  enjoiaed 

by  our  Church.    £.  B.  Pnsey. 

19.  On  Arguing  concerning  the  ApoatoUcal  Sooeee- 

sion.    J.  H.  Newman. 

20.  The  Same  continued.  Fart  11.    J.  H.  Newmao. 

21.  Mortification  of  the  Flesh  a  Scriptural  I>itjr- 

J.  H.  Newman. 

22.  The  Athanasian  Creed.    Bichaxd  Nelsoa,  Put 

IL    John  Keble. 

23.  Faith    and    Obedience    of    Chnrchmm,    the 

Strength  of  the  Church.    A.  P.  PeroavaL 
U.  The  Scripture  View  of  the  Apostolic  Commis- 
sion.   Archdeacon  Harrison. 

25.  Bishop  Beveridge  on  the  Necessity  vsA  Advas- 

tage  of  Public  Prayer.    Bepttnted. 

26.  Bishop  Cosin  on  the  Neoes^ty  and  Advsatags 

of  Frequent  Communion.    Beprinted. 

27.  Cosin's  History  of  Popish  TrmnsahataatkticB. 

Beprinted. 

28.  The  Same,  continued.    Reprinted. 
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29.  Cliristian  Liber^,  or.  Whir  should  we  belong  to 
the  Church  <rf  England  ?  by  a  Layman.  J.  W. 
Bowden. 

90.  Tbo  Same,  oontiniied.    J.  W.  Bowden. 

31.  Tbe  Reformed  Church.    J.  H.  Newman. 

32.  Tbe  Standing  Ordinances  of  Beligion.    Eden. 

33.  Primitive  Episcopacy.    J.  H.  Newman. 

34.  Bites  and  Customs  of  the  Church.    J.  H.  New. 


35.  The  People's  Interest  in  their  Minister's  Com- 

mission.   A.  P.  Perceval. 

36.  Aocount  of  Religions  Sects  at  present  existing 

in  England.    A.  P.  PeroevaL 

37.  Bishop  Wilson's   Form  of  Excommunication. 

Reprinted. 
3a  Via  Media.    No.  I.    J.H.Newman. 

39.  Bishop  Wilson's  Form  of  Receiv.ug  Penitents. 

Reprinted. 

40.  Baptism.     Richazd  Nelson.     No.    III.     John 

Seble. 

41.  Via  Media.    No.  n.    J.  H.  Newman. 

42.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations  on  his   Sacred 

Office.    Sunday.    Reprinted* 

43.  Xiength  of  the  Public  Service.    Rich^  Nelson. 

No.  IV.    John  Keble. 

44.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.     Monday.     Re- 

printed, 

45.  The  Qronnds  of  our  Faith.    J.  H.  Newman. 
4a.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.     Tuesday.    Re- 
printed. 

47.  The  Visible  Church,  IV.    J.  H.  Newman. 

48.  Bishop    Wilson's    Meditations.      Wednesday. 

Reprinted. 
40.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     Archdeacon  Har- 
rison. 

50.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.    Wednesday,  II. 

Reprinted. 

51.  On  Dissent,  without  Beason  in  Conscience. 

52.  Sermons  for  Sainto' Days.    St.  Matthias.    John 

Kebla 

58.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Thursday.  Re- 
printed. 

S4k,  Sermons  for  Saints*  Days.  Tbe  Annunciation. 
John  Keble. 

55.  Bishop  WiUou's  Meditations.    Thursday,  II. 

B«printed. 

56.  Holy  Di^s  observed  in  the  English  Church. 

J.  W.  Bowden. 

57.  Sermons  on  Saints'  Dsys.    St.  Mark.    John 

Keble. 

58.  On  the  Chn^h  as  viewed  by  Faith  and  by  the 

World. 
50.  Position  of  the  Church  of  England  Relative  to 
the  State  and  Nation.    R.  H.  Fronde. 

60.  Sermons  for   Saints'  Days.      SS.  Philip  and 

James.    John  Keble. 

61.  The  Catholic  Church  a  Witness  against  IlUber- 

sUty. 

62.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.    Thursday,  III. 

Reprinted. 

63.  The  Antiquity  of  Existing  Liturgies.    Richard 

Hurrell  Froude. 
€4.  Bishop  Bull  on  the  Ancient  Liturgies.     Re- 
printed. 

65.  Bishop   Wilson's  Meditations.     Friday.     Re- 

printed. 

66.  Thoughts  on  the  Benefit  of  Fasting.    Supple- 

ment to  Tract  16.    E.  B.  Pusey. 

67.  68,  69.  Scriptural  Views  of  Hply  Baptism.  With 

an  Appendix.    E.  B.  Pusey. 

70.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.    Saturday.    Re- 

printed. 

71.  On  the  Controversy  with  Romanists.     J.  H. 

Newman. 

72.  Archbishop  X7ssher  on  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

Reprinted. 

73.  On  tbe  Introduction  of  Ritualistic  Principles 

intoRelision.    J.  H.  Newnmn. 

74.  Catena  Patrum,  No.  I.    Testimony  of  Writers 

in  the  later  English  Church  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Apostolical  SuooeFsion.  Archdeacon 
Harrison. 

75.  On  the  Roman  Breviary  as  Embodying  the  sub- 

stance of  the  Devotional  Services  of  the 
Catholic  Church.    J.  H.  Newman. 


76.  Catena  Patrum,  No.  II.    Testimony  of  Writers 

in  the  later  English  Church  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Baptismal  Itegeneration.    E.  B.  Pusey. 

77.  Pusey's  Reply  to  a  "  Pastoral  Epistle  from  the 

Pope."    £.  B.  Pusey. 

78.  Catena  Patrum,  No.  III.    Quod  semper.  Quod 

ubique.  Quod  ab  Omnibus  Traditnm  Est. 
Henry  Edward  Manning. 

79.  On  Purgatory.    J.  H.  Newman. 

80.  On  Reserve  in  Communicating  Religious  Know. 

ledge.  Isaac  Williams. 
8L  Catena  Patrum,  No.  IV.  Testimony  of  )ater 
Writers  of  the  English  Church  to  the  Doc- 
trine  of  the  Euchanstic  Sacrifice,  with  an  His- 
torical  Accouut  of  the  Cbanges  made  in  the 
Liturgy  as  to  the  Expression  of  that  Doctrine. 
E.  B.  Pusey. 

82.  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Tract  on 

Baptism.    J.  H.  Newman. 

83.  The  Times  of  Antichrist.    J.  H.  Newman. 

84.  Whether  a  Cleiigyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

lan.d  ia  bound  to  have  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  daily  in  his  Church.    John  Keble. 

85.  Scripture  Proofs  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

86.  Indication  of  a  Superintending  Providence  in 

the  Preservation  of- the  Prayer  Book  and  in 
the  Changes  which  it  has  undergone.  Isaac 
Williams. 

87.  Reserve  in   Commnnicftting  Religious   Know> 

ledge.    Isaac  WiUiams. 

88.  The   Qreek   Devotions  of   Bishop  Andrewes, 

translated  and  arrange<1.    J.  H.  Newman. 

89.  On  the  Mysticism  attributed  to   the   Early 

Fathers  of  the  Church.    John  Kr-ble. 
80.  Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  XXKIX. 

Articles.    J.  H.  Newman. 
Records  of  the  Church  by  various  Translators,  all 

anonymous,  but  edited  by  J.  H.  Newman. 

Tradition.  —  Something  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  In  the 
Church  the  term  includes  customs,  forms,  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  have  been  transmitted 
by  oral  communication.  The  Jews  say  that, 
besides  their  written  law  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Moses  delivered  an  oral  law 
which  was  conveyed  from  father  to  son,  and 
at  length  embodied  in  the  Talmud;  the 
Roman  Catholics  hold  particular  doctrines, 
supposed  to  have  descended  in  like  manner 
from  Apostolic  times,  and  they  quote  in  sup- 
port of  this  2  Thess.  ii.  15  and  1  Cor.  xi.  2, 
where  the  word  ordinances  might  be  more 
strictly  translated  traditions.  The  Thirty- 
fourth  Article  laj'S  down  the  Church's  opinion 
regarding  traditions;  it  does  not  mean  that 
we  may  vary  our  doctrines  or  adopt  fresh  ones 
as  matters  of  faith,  but  by  its  <*  traditions  and 
ceremonies  *'  is  obviously  meant  those  customs 
which,  though  not  actually  named  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  in  the  written  law  or  rubrics 
of  the  Church,  have  by  long-established  use 
become  settled  facts.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  the  custom  of  bowing  in  the  Creed 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  postures  customary 
in  various  church  offices,  the  use  of  a  dozo- 
log^  and  collects  after  the  sermon,  the  pouring 
of  water  on  the  head  at  baptism,  the  saying 
or  singing  of  the  Psalms,  and  other  matters 
of  long  usage,  which,  though  unwritten,  are 
held  to  be  obligatory  as  standing  customs  of 
the  Church. 

Traditors. — Those  who,  in  time  of  per- 
secution— notably  under  Diocletian — to  avoid 
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martyrdom  deliyered  up  their  Bibles  or  any 
of  the  oniamexits  and  utensilB  of  the  Church 
to  their  persecutors.  They  were  generally 
timorous  priests,  and  were  punished  by  the 
Church  with  dismissal  from  office.  The 
Donatists  considered  the  Traditors  on  a  level 
with  the  worst  heretics,  and  separated  from 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  ground  that  it 
tolerated  them. 

TraduoiaiUI  [Lat.  traduco^ "  I  transmit**]. 
— A  name  which  the  Pelagians  gave  to  the 
orthodox  Christians  because  they  held  original 
sin  ex  traduce,  or  conveyed  from  the  parents  to 
the  children.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
those  who  hold  that  souls  are  also  transmitted 
to  children  by  their  parents.  This  opinion 
was  first  put  forward  by  Tertullian  and  op- 
posed by  the  Creationists,  who  teach  Qod's 
agency  in  the  origin  of  eadi  human  souL 

Tr&iail«  Pbrsbcutiox  of  .  —  Trajan 
reined  from  a.  d.  98  to  a.d.  117.  He  was  not 
actively  hostile  to  the  Church,  as  is  evident 
from  his  celebrated  correspondence  with 
Pliny,  and  indeed  he  was  too  much  occupied 
with  wars  and  conquests  to  give  much  atten- 
tion to  an  obscure  body  like  the  Christians ; 
but  though  no  persecuting  edict  was  issued, 
there  was  during  his  reign  a  great  amount  of 
persecution.  Even  when  there  were  no  laws 
m  force  against  Christians,  governors  in  search 
of  popularity  might  easily  satisfy  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  and  convict  them  of  disaffection 
to  the  Government  when  they  refused  to 
swear  by  the  name  of  Ceesar  or  sacrifice  to 
his  image,  more  especially  as  they  were  often 
known  to  speak  of  the  kingdotn  of  Christ. 
The  hatred  of  the  people,  sedulously  kept  up 
by  their  priests,  broke  out  frequently  on 
occasions  of  excitement,  such  as  the  public 
games,  and  caused  numerous  mart^'rdoms. 

About  the  year  HI,  Trajan  received  from 
Pliny,  Governor  of  Bithynia,  a  letter  in- 
quiring how  he  wished  the  Christians  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  Emperor's  repl^',  though  not 
altogether  unfavourable,  certamly  did  not 
check  the  spread  of  persecution.  He  an- 
swered that  Christians  were  not  to  be  sought 
for,  nor  condenmed  on  anonymous  charges, 
but  if  brought  before  the  Governor  and  con- 
victed they  were  to  suffer  death. 

The  two  most  eminent  martyrs  of  this 
reign  were  Simeon,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
St.  Ignatius  [q.v.].  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Simeon 
was  the  brother  and  successor  of  James  the 
Less,  and  venerated  by  his  people  for  his  rela- 
tionship to  our  Lord.  In  the  year  104  he  was 
denounced  to  Atticus,  Governor  of  Syria,  by 
the  Gnostic  heretics,  as  a  Christian  and  a 
descendant  of  David.  The  firmness  with 
which  the  old  man,  now  120  years  of  age, 
endured  several  days  of  torture,  filled  tiie 
Governor  with  astonishment,  but  did  not 
move  him  to  pity.  He  was  condemned  to 
suffer  death  by  crucifixion. 

It  is  probably  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  that 


the  following  story,  related  by  Tei^illiui, 
belongs  : — Arrius  Antoninus,  IVocoosal  of 
Asia,  persecuted  the  Christians  of  his  pro> 
vince  with  such  rigor,  that  at  buA  they  sU 
came  in  a  body  and  gave  themselves  op. 
After  putting  a  few  of  them  to  death,  ha 
dismissed  the  rest  with  the  words,  <*  Miserable 
people,  if  you  prefer  death,  von  may-  find  px«- 
cipioes  and  halters  enough. 

Tralles  or  TraUis. — ^A  town  n»r 
Ephesus,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  Igsstioft 
wrote  one  of  his  epistles. 

Transflnratioiiv  Feast  of. — One  of 
the  greater  lesUvals  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  appointed  to  be  kept  on  August  6th, 
in  memory  of  the  glorification  of  Christ  on 
Mount  Tabor.  The  institution  of  the  fes£t 
was  very*  ancient,  but  its  observance  vm 
made  more  solemn  by  Caliztus  IIL  in  U36, 
when  he  attached  to  it  indulgences  in  memory 
of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Tories. 

TruifllatioiU — ^The  term  applied  to  the 
removal  of  a  bishop  from  one  See  to  another. 

Tnuumiigratioii  of  the  SouL— The 

doctrine  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  ooe 
body  into  another,  had  its  f oondation  in  the 
belief  of  the  connection  of  all  living  beings^ 
and  of  the  gradual  purification  of  the  spiritwl 
part  of  man,  and  its  return  to  the  common 
source  and  origin  of  all  things — God.  The 
earthly  life,  according  to  this  syston,  is  only 
a  point  in  the  succession  of  states  through 
wUch  the  soul,  proceeding  from  God,  has  to 
pass  in  order  at  last  to  return  to  its  ariginsl 
source.  Pious  men — for  example,  Heraer— 
have  thought  that  many  reasons  were  to  be 
found  for  a  belief  in  such  a  transmigra^on, 
which  is  also  taught  in  the  Talmud.  The 
religion  of  the  ancient  people  of  India,  in 
which  the  first  traces  of  this  belief  are  found, 
considers  it  partly  as  a  decree  of  desdnv, 
partly  as  a  puniuiment  for  the  neglect  of 
religious  duties,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
soul  \b  made  to  pass  after  death  through  the 
bodies  of  various  animals  by  way  of  purifica- 
tion. From  the  Indians  this  belies  passed 
on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  caste  of 
priests,  who  believed  that  the  soul  bad  to 
continue  three  thousand  years  after  death  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  before  it  could  reach  the 
habitations  of  the  blessed.  From  them  the 
Greeks  received  the  doctrine,  and  termed  it 
metempeyekoeie  ["change  of  soul**!,  and  meU- 
eomatoeie  [''change  of  body**].  Pythagons 
adopted  it  into  his  philosophy  as  indicating 
the  immortality  of  the  human'soul ;  the  later 
Pythagoreans  taught  that  the  m^  freed 
from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  will  enter  the 
realm  of  the  departed,  there  remain  in  en 
intermediate  state  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  and  again  animate  other  hmnsn  or 
animal  bodies,  until  the  time  of  its  puiifica- 
tion  is  finished  and  its  return  to  the  Foontaia 
of  life  has  become  possible.     Hie  Gr^ 
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mysteries  enveloped  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul  in  myths, 
which  represent  Dionysos  or  Bacchus  as  the 
lord  and  leader  of  the  souL  In  these  also 
the  belief  in  a  pre-eodstence  is  to  be  dis- 
i*overed,  for  they  dinting^uish  souls  who  are 
driven  from  their  ethereal  or  heavenly  life 
down  to  earth,  to  appear  for  the  first  time  as 
men,  from  the  souls  in  a  state  of  penance 
which  were  oblieed  to  enter  a  human  body  a 
second  and  third  time,  and  also  from  those 
souls  which  voluntarily  come  to  the  earth 
from  curiosity,  or  delight  in  individuality. 
The  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  have  given 
various  forms  to  these  myths.  Pindar,  the 
Pythagorean,  lets  the  soul  return  to  bliss 
Sifter  passing  three  unblemished  lives  on 
earth.  Plato  extends  the  period  for  the 
return  of  souls  to  Ood  to  ten  thousand  yean, 
during  which  time  they  inhabit  the  bodies 
of  men  and  animals.  Among  the  Romans, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  allude  to  this  doctrine. 
The  Habbis  maintain  that  Grod  created  only 
a  certain  number  of  Jewish  souls,  which 
therefore  constantly  return  to  earth  as  long 
as  Jews  are  to  be  foimd  here,  and  that  as  a 
peoance  they  sometimes  have  to  inhabit 
animals,  but  that  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection 
they  will  all  be  purified  and  'revive  in  the 
>>odie8  of  the  just  on  the  soil  of  the  Promised 
Land.  The  sect  of  the  Manichseans  also  con- 
sidered the  transmigration  of  the  soul  as  a 
penance,  and  this  belief  existed  among  the 
Celtic  Druids  and  Scythians,  and  is  stul  en- 
tertained by  the  heathens  of  Eastern  Asia,  the 
Caucasian  tribes,  the  savages  of  America,  and 
the  negroes.  With  the  Hindoos  it  has  led  to 
the  veneration  of  certain  animals,  and  the 
fear  of  eating  their  flesh,  lest  their  bodies 
should  be  the  abode  of  departed  ancestors  or 
friends. 

There  are  passages  in  the  Apocrypha  which 
indicate  that  there  were  holders  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Transmigration  among  the  Jews,  and 
in  John  ix.  2  it  seems  indicated  in  the 
disciples*  question.'  [See  Dean  Plumptre*s  note 
on  that  passage  in  the  Bible  for  English 
Headers.']  The  doctrine  has  still  advocates ; 
and  Charles  Kin^sley  hints  it  in  his  well- 
known  book  The  Water  Babies. 

Traiumbstantiation  [Latin  trans^ 
"  over,"  and  mbstantia^  »*  a  substance"]. — ^The 
Roman  doctrine  that  in  the  Holy  Eucharist 
the  bread  and  wine,  by  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion, become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
The  word  itself  is  scholastic,  and  came  into 
use  in  the  eleventh  century  during  the  Beren- 
garian  controversy  [BbrknoariansI,  and  was 
defended  by  the  leading  Schoolmen,  and 
authoritatively  adopted  at  the  Lateran  Council 
under  Innocent  III.  in  1215.  The  decree 
states,  "  The  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
are  verily  contained  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine, 
the  bread  being  transubstantiated  into  the 


Body  and  the  wine  into  the  Blood  by  Divine 
power."  At  the  thirteenth  session  of  the 
Coundl  of  Trent  the  doctrine  was  categoriodlv 
reaffirmed.  [Tksnt.]  But  when  we  go  back 
into  an  early  period  of  mediieval  times  there 
is  clear  evidence  that  the  doctrine  was  un- 
known. Thus  a  Canon,  probably  of  the  age  of 
Theodore  [668-689],  speaks  of  the  body  of 
Christ  as  being  present,  not  substantially  but 
spiritually ;  the  Council  of  Celcyth,  a.d.  816, 
speaks  of  the  elements  as  inferior  in  sanctity 
to  relics,  and  in  the  Homilies  of  ^Ifric, 
written  about  987,  is  the  following  passage : 
**  Housel  is  Christ*8  body,  not  corporally  but 
spiritually ;  not  the  body  in  which  He  suffered, 
but  that  body  of  whidli  He  spoke  when  He 
blessed  bread  and  wine  for  housel." 

The  Roman  Catholics  do  not  deny  that  the 
term  <*  Transubstantiation "  is  of  medisBval 
origin,  but  they  contend  that  the  doctrine 
expreraed  thereby  is  implied  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  was  held  in  the  primitive  Church. 
The  cardinal  passages  on  which  they  rel^ 
are  the  words  of  mstitution  [Matt  xxvi. 
26-28 ;  Mark  xiv.  22-24  ;  Luke  xxu.  19-20; 
1  Cor.  xi.  24-25],  and  the  discourse  in  the 
synagogue  of  Capernaum  [John  vi.  26-71]. 
We  may  quote  Milner*s  End  of  Controversy  for 
an  authoritative  statement  of  their  view : — 

*'  Christ  explained  and  promised  this  Divine 
mystery  near  one  of  the  Paschs  [John  vi.  4], 
previous  to  His  institution  of  it.  He  then 
multiplied  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  so  as  to 
afford  a  superabundant  meal  to  five  thousand 
men,  besides  women  and  children  [Matt.  xiv. 
21],  which  was  an  evident  sign  of  the  future 
multiplication  of  His  own  person  on  the 
several  altars  of  the  world ;  after  which  He 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  this  mystery,  by 
saying :  '  I  am  the  living  bread,  which  came 
down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread 
that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the 
world '  [John  vi.  51  j.  The  Sacred  Text  goes 
on  to  inform  us  of  the  perplexitv  of  the  Jews 
from  their  understanding  Christ's  words  in 
their  plain  and  natural  sense,  which  He,  so 
JB,T  from  removing  by  a  different  explanation, 
confirms  by  expressing  that  sense  in  other 
terms  still  more  emphatical.  'The  Jews, 
therefore,  strove  amongst  themselves,  saying. 
How  can  this  man  g^ve  us  His  fiesh  to  eat  P 
Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily, 
I  said  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ^-e  have  no 
life  in  you.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
My  blood  is  drink  indeed.'  [Ver.  52,  53,  56.] 
Nor  was  it  the  multitude  alone  who  took 
offence  at  this  mystery  of  a  real  and  coxporal 
reception  of  Christ^s  person,  so  energetically 
and  repeatedly  expressed  by  Him,  but  also 
several  of  His  own  beloved  disciples,  whom 
certainly  He  would  not  have  permitted  to 
desert  Him  to  their  own  destruction,  if  He 
could  have  removed  their  difficulty,  by  barely 
telling  them  that  they  were  only  to  receive 
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Him  by  faithf  and  to  take  bread  and  wine 
in  remetnbranee  of  Him.  Yet  this  merciful 
Saviour  permitted  them  to  go  their  way ;  and 
contented  Himself  with  asking  the  Apostles 
if  they  would  also  leave  Him  F  They  were 
as  incapable  of  comprehending  the  mystery 
as  the  others  were,  but  they  were  assured 
that  Christ  is  ever  to  be  credited  upon  His 
word,  and  accordingly  they  made  that  gener- 
ous act  of  faith  which  every  true  Christian 
will  also  make,  who  seriously  and  devotedly 
considers  the  Sacred  Text  before  us.  '  Many, 
therefore,  of  his  disciples,  when  they  had 
heard  this,  said:  This  is  a  hard  saying: 
who  can  hear  it  P  .  .  .  From  that  time 
many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and  walked 
no  more  with  him.  Then  Jesus  said  to  the 
twelve:  Will  ye  also  go  awayP  Then 
Simon  Peter  answered  him :  Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.'    [Ver.  60,  66,  67,  68.] 

"  The  Apostles,  thus  instructed  by  Christ's 
express  and  repeated  declaration  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  Sacrament  when  He  promised  it 
to  them,  were  prepared  for  this  sublime  sim- 
plicity of  His  words  in  instituting  it.  For 
'  whilst  they  were  at  supper,  Jesus  took  bread, 
and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
disciples  and  said,  Take  ye  and  eat ;  This  it 
my  body.  And  taking  the  chalice  He  gave 
thanks,  and  gave  to  them,  saying  :  Drink  ye 
all  of  this ;  for  tkit  i$  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testatnentf  tohich  thall  be  shed  for  many  unto 
the  remission  of  sins  *  [Matt.  xxW.  26,  27, 28]. 
This  account  of  St.  Matthew  is  repeated  by 
St.  Mark  [xiv.  22-24]  and  nearly  word  for 
word  by  St.  Luke  [xxii.  19,  201  and  by  St 
Paul  ri  Cor.  xi.  23-26],  who  adds,  *  Where- 
fore whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  or  drink 
the  chalice  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  .  . 
and  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  (the  Pro- 
testant Bible  says  'damnation')  to  himself 
[1  Cor.  xi.  27,  29].  To  the  native  evidence  of 
these  texts  I  shall  add  but  two  words.  First, 
supposing  it  possible  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
deceived  the  Jews  of  Caphamaum,  and  even 
His  disciples,  and  His  very  Apostles,  in  the 
solemn  asseverations  that  He,  six  times  over, 
repeated  of  His  real  and  corporal  presence  in 
the  Sacrament,  when  He  promised  to  institute 
it  ;  can  any  believe  that  He  would  continue 
the  deception  on  His  dear  Apostles,  in  the 
very  act  of  instituting  it,  and  when  He  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  themP  In  short, 
when  He  was  bequeathing  them  the  legacy 
of  His  love.  In  the  next  place,  what  pro- 
priety is  there  in  St.  Paul's  heavy  denun- 
ciations of  profaning  Clirist's  person,  and 
of  damnation  on  the  part  of  unworthy  com- 
municants, if  they  partook  of  it  only  hy  faith 
and  in  Jiffure  ?  For,  after  all,  the  paschal 
lamb  which  the  people  of  God  had  by  His 
command  every  year  eaten  since  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egj'pt,  and  which  the  Apostles 
themselves  ate  before  they  received  the  Blessed 


Eucharist,  was,  as  a  mere  figure  and  sn  incite 
ment  to  faith,  far  more  striking  than  eating 
and  drinking  bread  and  wine  are :  hence  tb« 
guilt  of  prof^ing  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the 
numerous  other  figures  of  Christ,  would  not 
be  less  heinous  than  profaning  the  Sacrament 
if  He  were  not  really  there." 

It  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  Transaliilu* 
tiation  implies  a  stupendous  and  continnofoa 
miracle.  It  is  not  only  above  reason,  but  it 
contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Hus 
is  met  by  the  Scholastic  distinction  between 
"  substance  *'  and  '  *  accidents."  The  acddenti 
are  those  of  bread  and  wine,  bat  the  sabttinee 
is  changed.  The  material  is  so  spiritmlised, 
that  wherever  the  Mass  is  solemniaad  the 
miraculous  change  takes  place,  simultaneoiulr, 
all  over  the  world,  and  Christ's  whole  person 
— body,  soul,  and  spirit — ^ia  received  by  esch 
commimicant.  One  of  the  hymns  of  Thomss 
Aquinas  puts  this  in  the  clearest  and  most 
unequivocal  way : 

A  saineDte  noo  ooocisiis, 
Non  oonf  ntctas,  non  divuRU, 

Integer  aocipitar. 
Somit  uniis,  sumiint  millo 
Quanttun  istl.  tantmn  iHa, 

Nee  sumptns  ooosumitor. 

Bomimt  boni,  samnnt  maK, 
Sorte  tanen  isoBquaU 
Yita  Tel  interitna. 

One  of  the  most  acute  divines  who  replied 
to  Br.  Milner  was  an  American  prelate.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Hopkins,  Bishop  of  Vermont.  Boman 
Catholics,  he  contends,  talk  triumphantly  o( 
tiieir  adherence  to  the  very  letter  of  duut's 
words.  But  they  cannot  interpret  thc«e 
words  without  admitting  a  figure  of  speech 
at  the  outset  For  when  Chnst  said,  ''This 
is  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you,"  the 
literal  meaning  does  not  agree  with  the  un- 
questioned fact  that  His  blood  was  not 
actually  shed  until  the  following  day.  Then 
St.  Luke  varies  the  phrase,  and  gives  us  the 
words  of  institution,  **  Thi^  cup  is  the  Nev 
Testament  in  my  blood."  lliere  was  no  literal 
covenant  written  in  blood.  Consequently  &n 
argument  derived  from  the  strict  letter  do£4 
nothing  to  decide  the  controversy.  Next,  Dr. 
Hopkins  adduces  nearly  fifty  texts  from  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  word  fo  &r  is 
employed  in  a  figpurative  and  symbolical 
sense.  He  contends  that  the  view  of  th^ 
Reformed  Church  is  as  high  as  that  of  the 
Romanist,  in  the  true  spiritual  incorpontkn 
of  the  soul  with  Christ.  The  supposed  chasir 
gives  no  superiority  in  the  essential  privil^ts 
of  the  blessed  gift  He  then  quotes  the  conv 
mentary  of  the  great  St  Augustine  on  John  ri. 
against  Milner : — 

"Now  here  let  us  pause  a  little  that  ve 
may  have  the  benefit  of  St.  Augustine's  com- 
mentary. And  this  you  are  p«iertly  awtre 
that  you  are  bound  to  respect  since  your 
Coimcil  of  Trent  forbids  the  Scriptures  to  be 
understood  except  according  to  the  nnanimoas 
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consent  of  the  Fathers.  Thus,  then,  this  prince 
of  the  Fathers  expounds  the  passage,  and  my 
readers  will  find  it,  I  trust,  instructive  and  in- 
teresting, notwithstanding  that  it  is  directly 
in  the  face  of  the  carnal  literal  sense  for 
which  Dr.  Milner  contends. 

"  After  quoting  the  woi-ds  of  the  Saviour, 
£xc$pt  y€  eat  my  Jteth  and  drink  my  biood  ye 
haw  no  life  in  you,  Augustine  proceeds  to 
say :  '  His  disciples  were  offended — ^not  all, 
indeed,  but  the  greater  part — saying  in  them- 
selves, This  is  a  hard  saying.  Who  can  hear 
it  f  But  when  the  Lord  knew  this  in  Him- 
self, and  heard  the  murmurs  of  their  thoughts. 
He  answered  to  the  thinkers,  who  had  not 
yet  spoken,  that  they  might  ]aiow  that  they 
were  heard,  and  might  cease  to  think  so. 
What,  then,  does  He  answer  P  Does  this  of  end 
you  f  What  and  if  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
aiteendiny  up  where  He  was  before  f  What  doth 
He  mean  by  the  question.  Doth  this  offend  you  f 
Bo  you  think  that  I  am  about  to  divide  this 
body  which  you  behold  into  parts^  and  cut  my 
members  into  pieces,  and  give  them  to  youP 
What,  therefore,  and  if  you  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  ascending  up  where  He  was  before  f  Cer- 
tainly, He  who  could  ascend  entire  could  not 
be  consumed.  Therefore,  He  gave  us  the 
salutary  refection  of  His  body  and  blood,  and 
resolved  at  once  the  great  question  of  His 
integrity.  Let  those  eat  who  eat,  let  those 
drink  who  drink,  let  them  hunger  and 
thirst ;  let  them  eat  life,  let  them  drink  life. 
To  eat,  that  is  to  be  renewed ;  but  you  are  so 
renewed  that  the  source  of  your  renewal  may 
not  be  diminished.  To  dilnk  this,  what  is  it 
but  to  live  ?  Eat  life,  drink  life,  you  shall 
possess  life,  and  that  life  is  entire.  Then  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  will  be  life  to  every 
one  of  you,  ip  that  which  is  visibly  taken 
Ts  THE  Sacuambnt  shall  be  spiritually  batbtt 

AND  SPIRITUALLY  DRUNK  IN  THE  TRUTH  ITSELF. 

(•  Si  quod  in  sacramento  visibiliter  sumitur  in 
ipsa  veritate  spiritualiter  manducetur  spiritual" 
iter  bibatur.')  For  wb  hatb  heard  the  Loud 
Himself  saying,  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quick- 
en eth  :  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  The 
words  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are 
SPIRIT  and  life.*  Here  we  see  that  Augustine 
applies  the  language  of  the  Saviour  to  the 
Sacrament,  so  as  perfectly  to  destroy  the  idea 
of  Transubstantiation.  The  flesh  profiteth  no- 
thing. It  is  the  Spirit  which  quickeneth.  And, 
therefore,  that  eating  and  drinking  which  is 
effectual  is  not  corporal,  but  spiritual.  But  the 
following  passage  will  show  his  meaning  yet 
more  clearly  : — *  If  a  preceptive  speech,*  saith 
this  eminent  Father,  *  either  forbids  a  crime 
or  a  sin,  or  orders  something  useful  or  bene- 
ficent, it  is  not  figurative.  But  if  it  appears 
to  order  a  crime  or  a  sin,  it  is  fig^urative. 
Unless  you  shall  eat,  saith  our  Lord,  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you.  Here  he  seems  to  order  a  crime 
or  an  outrage,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  figure, 
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passion,  and  that  wb  should  sweetly  and 
usefully  lay  up  in  our  memory  that  for 
US  His  flesh  was  crucified  and  wounded.* 

"  Thus  we  see  that  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  instead  of  bearing  the  carnal 
and  literal  meaning  which  the  modem  Roman- 
ist puts  upon  it,  was  interpreted  figuratively 
by  the  greatest  light  of  the  primitive  Church 
in  the  fourth  century.  And  the  same  result 
will  be  shown  in  reference  to  the  next  Scrip- 
tural proof  which  your  author  cites  from  the 
Gospels.*'  [The  passage  from  Milner  is  given 
above.] 

**  Now  let  us  see  how  the  Fathers  interpret 
this;  whether  literally,  with  the  modem 
Romanist,  or  figuratively  and  spiritually,  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Thus  saith  the 
same  great  Augustine:  'If  the  Sacraments 
had  not  a  certain  similitude  of  tfiose  things  of 
which  they  are  the  Sacraments,  they  could 
not  be  Sacraments  at  all.  But  from  this 
similitude,  for  the  most  part,  they  take  the 
names  of  the  things  themselves.  Therefore, 
according  to  a  certain  mode,  the  Sacrament  of 
Christ's  Body  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the 
Sacrament  of  Christ's  Blood  is  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Sacrament  of 
Faith  *  (moaning  Baptism)  *is  Faith.  Hence, 
the  Apostle  saith,  speaking  of  Baptism,  We  are 
buried  by  Baptism  into  £ath.  He  does  not 
say,  We  have  set  forth  the  Sign  of  Burial,  but 
he  saith  We  are  buried.  He  calls  the  Sacra- 
MENT  of  the  thing  by  the  word  belonging 

TO  TUB  THING  ITSELF.' 

*'  Augustine,  elsewhere,  applies  this  directly 
as  follows:  <Our  Lord,'  saith  he,  Mid  not 
hesitate  to  say.  This  is  my  body,  when  He  gave 
them  the  sign  of  His  body,*  The  same  inter- 
pretation precisely  was  g^ven  to  the  language 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  by  all  the  other  primi- 
tive witnesses.  Thus,  Tertullian  saith :  *  The 
Lord,  in  the  Gospel,  showed  bread,  calling  it 
His  Body,  in  order  that  you  might  thence 
understand  Him  to  have  given  to  the  bread 
THB  FIGURE  OF  His  BoDY.'  And  again:  *Our 
Lord,'  saith  he,  *  taking  the  bread,  and  distri- 
buting it  to  His  disciples,  made  it  His  body  by 
saying.  This  is  My  Body,  that  is,  the  figure  of 
my  body*  'And  that  you  may  recognise  an 
ancient  figure  of  blood  in  wine,'  continues 
Tertullian,  *  Isaiah  wiU  teach  you,  saying, 
Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edmn  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah  ?  I  have  trodden  the 
winepress  alone — and  their  blood  is  sprinkled 
upon  my  garments.  And  still  more  clearly 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  Jacob,  in 
the  blessing  of  Judah,  delineates  Christ:  He 
washed  His  robe  in  wine,  and  His  garment  in 
the  blood  of  the  grape,  indicating  His  flesh 
in  the  clothing,  and  His  blood  id  the  wine. 
Thus,  now  He  consecrates  His  blood  in  wine, 
as  then  He  figured  wine  for  His  blood.' 

"C3rprian,  3ie  Bishop  and  Martyr  of  Carth- 
age, gives  us  another  plain  proof  of  the  same 
doctrine.  It  appears  that  some  foolish  in- 
novators,   in  his  days,   had  undertaken  to 
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administer  the  £ttcharist  with  water  only, 
and  he  rebukes  them  in  the  following  terms : 
*  I  wonder  greatly  from  whence  this  novelty 
has  arisen,  in  certain  places,  that  against  the 
Evangelical  and  Apostolical  discipline,  water 
is  offered  in  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  which  can 
never,  by  itself,  express  the  blood  of  Christ.' 
For  the  water  HgniJIes  the  people;  as  the  Divine 
Scripture  decleures  in  the  Apocalypse:  The 
watere  which  thou  aaweet^  upon  which  the  harlot 
satf  are  peoplecy  and  tribea^  and  nation*^  and 
tcnguee.  Which  thing  we  behold  contained 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  cup.  For  as  Christ 
carried  us  all  by  bearing  our  sins,  we  see  that 

THB  FBOPLB  AKB  SIONIFIBO  BY  TUB  WATBB, 
WMXLB  BY  THB  WINB  HB  SHOWS  THB  BLOOD  OF 

Christ.  Therefore,  when  the  water  is  mixed 
with  the  wine  in  tho  cup,  the  people  are 
united  with  Christ,  and  the  whole  host  of 
believers  is  conjoined  and  incorporated  with 
Him  in  whom  they  believe.  And  thus  it  is 
manifest  that,  in  consecrating  the  chaUoe  or 
cup,  water  alone  cannot  be  offered,  nor  yet 
wine  alone  ;  for  if  any  one  offers  wine  alone, 
the  blood  of  Chritt  hegim  to  he  without  ue  ;  but 
if  the  water  be  alone,  the  people  begin  to  be 
without  Christ:  but  when  both  are  mixed 
together,  then  the  spiritual  and  celestial 
Sacrament  is  perfected.' 

"  Kothing  can  be  more  evident,  from  this 
decisive  extract,  than  the  entire  agreement  of 
Cyprian  with  TertuUian  and  Augustine.  For 
he  applies  the  same  figurative  language  to  the 
water,  as  signifying  the  people^  and  to  the  wine, 
as  signifying  the  blood  of  Christ.  And  thus  it 
is  manifest  that  he  could  not  have  believed  in 
Transubstantiation  in  the  one,  any  more  than 
he  believed  it  in  the  other." 

The  repudiation  of  this  doctrine  b^  the 
Church  of  England  is  thus  expressed  m  the 
Twenty-eighth  Article :  ' '  Transubstantiation 
(or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  Bread  and 
Wine),  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be 
proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  it  is  repugnant  to 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overlliroweth 
the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath  given 
occasion  to  many  superstitions."  Here,  then, 
are  four  assertions :  [1]  That  the  Scriptural 
authority  alleged  by  the  Romish  Church  is 
not  borne  out — "  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy 
Writ;"  [2]  that  other  passages  of  Scripture 
go  against  the  doctrine ;  [3]  that  it  contra- 
venes the  nature  of  a  Sacrament;  and  [4]  that 
it  is  the  parent  of  superstitions. 

The  first  point  has  been  already  dealt  with 
by  Bishop  Hopkins,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
cite  a  learned  divine  of  our  own  country, 
Dr.  Turton,  formerly  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ely.  His  answer,  published  in  1837,  to 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  discourses  on  the  Real 
Presence  [1836]  is  one  of  the  most  exhaust- 
ive treatises  on  the  subject,  and  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  Scriptural  passages  named. 
The  following  extract  is  a  fair  specimen. 
It  follows  an  examination  of  Dr.  Wiseman's 


concession  that  our  Lord  was  speaking  of 
Faith  in  His  doctrine  when  He  spoke  of  Bread 
in  the  early  part  of  the  chapter,  but  thai  He 
changed  His  subiect  and  mcauit  T^aosdb- 
stantiation  in  the  latter  portion : — 

**  The  truth  is,  that  our  Lord,  throvglKXit 
His  ministry,  employed  the  mirarlfa  He 
wrought,  and  the  events  which  daily  oocmred, 
as  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  things 
appertaining  to  an  endless  existence ;  and  He 
availed  Himsdf  of  them  in  sai^  a  manner 
that,  whether  the  figurative  impoort  of  Htt 
words  was  more  or  less  intelligible  to  His 
countrvmen.  His  meaning  in  many  instanoeo, 
either  oy  additional  remarks  at  the  time  or 
in  subsequent  conversation  with  His  disdplea, 
becamo  very  clear.  No  one,  however,  can  read 
the  Gospels  without  perceiving  that  there 
were  likewise  instances  in  which  His  wards, 
although  not  at  the  time  understood,  were 
left — BO  far  as  we  know,  withont  the  slig^itest 
explanation — to  produce  their  effect — ^which 
we  can  easily  suppose  they  often  would  pro- 
duce—on reflection,  and  in  the  after-time. 
We  have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  the  degrees  of  Divine  knowledge 
afforded,  as  well  as  in  the  working  of  miiarle^ 
especial  regard  was  had  to  tiie  various  moral 
dispositions  of  the  people.  The  teadubla 
were  taught,  while  the  obstinate  were  left  to 
their  ignorance ;  and  without  attemptiog  to 
pry  into  the  Divine  councils,  there  are,  evea 
to  our  imperfect  conception,  distinct  intims- 
tions  that,  in  such  a  method  of  proceeding, 
judgment  was  blended  with  mercy. 

''After  the  miraculous  su^y  (j  food  to  the 
five  thousand,  as  reoorded  in  the  opemog  of 
John  vi.,  our  Lord — aware  of  the  anxiety  of 
the  multitudes  for  a  similar  relief  of  their 
wants,  and  of  the  disregard  of  that  Divine 
power  from  which  the  supply  had  come — ^be- 
gan to  admonish  them  respscting  the  spiritual 
support  of  which  they  stood  in  need.  Ihey 
were  seeking  after '  the  meat  which  peruheih;' 
but  they  ought  to  labour  for  that '  which  en- 
dureth  unto  everlasting  life.'  Tliat,  indeed, 
was  the  meat  which  He  was  come  to  give 
unto  them;  'the  true  br«ad  from  hetveo,' 
which  •  giveth  life  unto  the  world-'  He  was 
Himself  that  bread— *  the  bread  of  life '-to 
be  given  to  those  who  came  to  Him,  and 
believed  on  Him.  'This,'  He  said,  'is  the 
work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom 
He  hath  sent.'  '  He  that  cometh  to  Me  shall 
never  hunger ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  MeBball 
never  thint.'  '  And  this  is  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me,  that  everyone  which  aeeth  the 
Son,  and  believeth  on  Him,  may  have  ever- 
lasting life.*  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yw, 
he  that  believeth  on  Mo  hath  everlasting  lifie. 
I  am  the  bread  of  life.'  He  who  thus  de- 
clared Himself  to  be  'the  bread  of  life*  is 
elsewhere  called  by  St.  John  [1  J<^  i.  1] 
'  the  word  of  life,'  and  towards  the  end  <n 
this  chapter  [v.  68]  is  acknowledged  by  St. 
Peter  to  have  had  '  the  words  of  etenial  life.* 
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No  extraneouB  learning,  then,  ia  demanded 
to  perceive  that  the  important  truths  primarily 
intended  to  be  inculcated  were  these — that  to 
hear  and  believe  were  the  great  requisites  on 
the  part  of  men;  and  that  spiritualsustenance, 
even  unto  life  eternal,  would  be  the  corre- 
sponding gift  on  the  part  of  Gk>d.  And  thus, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  fifty-first  verse,  this 
discourse  may  be  considered  to  be  an  ampli- 
fication, by  means  of  a  constant  allusion  to 
'  the  bread  of  Ufe,'  of  what  had  been  taught 
on  another  occasion:  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word,  and  be- 
lievetii  on  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation ; 
but  IB  passed  from  death  unto  life.'  [John  v. 
24.]  All  this  is  so  clear,  that,  tiU  we  come  to 
the  fifty-first  verse,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  Br.  Wiseman  truly  remarks, 
'  are  equally  agreed '  that  our  Lord^s  discourse 
*  refers  entirely  to  believing  in  Him.'  The 
truth  is,  that  neither  the  hearers  of  that  age 
nor  the  readers  of  the  present  can  be  deemed 
much  more  indebted,  for  their  intelligence  of 
the  subject,  to  the  above-mentioned  exposi- 
tions of  the  terms /mn/  and  bread,  than  to  the 
opinion  in  the  Midroteh  Coheleth,  previously 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  that,  'as 
[Moses]  the  first  Goel  [deliverer]  brought 
down  manna'  —  'so  Ukewise  will  [the 
Messiah]  the  second  Gael  cause  manna  to 
descend.'  In  the  art  of  interpreting,  as  well 
as  in  other  arts,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  simplify  our  methods  of 
proceeding  very  considerably." 

Dr.  Turton  adduces  the  judgment  of  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  commentator,  the 
annotator  of  the  Rhenish  New  Testament, 
that  the  Jewish  misconception  was  not  what 
Milner  and  Wiseman  male  it,  but  far  more 
gross  and  carnal. 

**  This  carnality  of  theirs  [the  Jews]  stood 
in  two  points  especially:  First,  that  they 
imagined  that  He  would  kill  Himself,  and 
cut  and  mangle  His  fiesh  into  parts,  and  so 
give  it  them  raw  or  roast  to  be  eaten  among 
them, '  which  could  not  be  meant,'  saith  St. 
Augustine,  'for  that  had  contained  an  heinous 
and  barbarous  fact ;  and  therefore  they  might, 
and  should,  have  been  assured  that  He  would 
command  no  such  thing;  but  some  other 
sweet  sense  to  be  of  His  hard,  mystical,  or 
figurative  words;  and  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
Sacrament,  mystery,  and  a  marvellous  Divine 
sort,  otherwise  than  they  could  comprehend. 
Secondly,  they  did  err  touching  His  flesh,  in 
that  they  took  it  to  be  the  flesh  of  a  mere 
man,  and  of  a  dead  man  also,  when  it  should 
come  to  be  eaten.'  [From  the  note  on  John 
vi.  63.]  " 

The  second  dictum  of  the  article,  that 
Transubstantiation  is  "  contrary  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,"  would  require  a  close  ex- 
amination of  many  pa&sages  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles*  especially  the  Corinthians.  We  can 
only  refer  to  Bishop  Wordsworth's  learned 


commentary,  which  deals  most  fully  with  this 
subject,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  latest  expres- 
sion of  the  Anglican  view — ^the  view  held  by 
a  catena  of  the  greatest  divines  from  the 
Reformation  downwards.  On  the  two  re- 
maining points  we  will  quote  the  weighty  and 
pregnant  comment  of  Bishop  Beveridge : — 

"  The  third  thing  is,  that  it  '  overthroweth 
the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,'  which  I  need  not 
spend  many  words  to  prove ;  for  in  a  Sacra- 
ment it  is  required,  firat,  that  there  be  some 
outward  sign  representing  spiritual  grace; 
whereas  if  the  bread  be  really  changed  into 
the  body  of  Christ  there  is  no  outward  sigo  at 
all  in  the  Sacrament,  there  being  nothing 
else  but  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which 
are  not  signs,  but  the  thing  signified.  Nay, 
as  Augustine  observes,  '  The  signs  themselves 
are  the  Sacraments,'  and,  therefore,  where 
there  is  no  sign  there  can  be  no  Sacrament. 
And  so,  by  depriving  this  sacred  ordinance  of 
its  outward  signs,  the^  degrade  it  from  being 
a  Sacrament,  making  it  to  have  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  Sacrament  in  it.  And,  therefore, 
if  they  will  still  hold,  that  by  the  words  of 
consecration  the  bread  and  wine  are  sub- 
stantially changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  let  them  cease  to  call  that  holy  action 
any  longer  a  Sacrament,  but  name  it '  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ; '  for,  according  to  their 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  So  it  is  plain  that  by 
this  doctrine  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament  in 
general  must  be  destroyed,  or  this  Sacrament 
in  particular  must  be  expunged  out  of  their 
catalogue  of  Sacraments. 

"  The  fourth  and  last  thing  here  objected 
against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is, 
that  '  it  hath  given  occasion  to  many  super- 
stitions,' which  any  one  that  ever  observed 
their  customs  and  practices  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge. For  this  fond  opinion  possessing 
their  brains,  that  the  bread  is  the  real  body  of 
Christ  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  pierced  for 
their  sins,  oh !  how  zealous  are  they  in 
wrapping  it  up  neatly  in  their  handkerchie&, 
laying  it  up  in  their  treasures,  carrying  it 
about  in  their  processions ;  yea,  and,  at  the 
length,  in  worshipping  and  adoring  it  too ! " 

On  the  Protestant  teaching  concerning  the 
mystery  of  the  Sacrament,  see  Lo&o's  Supper. 

Trappy  John  [b.  1601,  d,  1669],  Rector 
of  Weston-on-Avon,  and  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  which  has  been  recently 
reprinted  and  finds  favour  with  the  Evangel- 
ical clergy. 

Trappe.  IiA* — An  abbey  of  the  Cistercian 
Order  founded  in  1140  by  Rotrou,  Count  of 
Ferche.  As  in  many  other  such  abbeys,  the 
discipline  became  greatly  relaxed,  but  it  was 
reformed  by  the  Abbot  Armand  Jean  le  Bout- 
hillier  de  Rano6.  He  was  bom  in  1626  and 
ordained  a  priest  in  1651,  and  in  1662  he  de- 
termined on  the  reformation  of  his  abbey, 
which  he  had  already  held  in  eomtnendam  for 
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twenty-five  yean,  it  being  in  those  days 
no  uncommon  thing  to  confer  these  posts  on 
children  of  tender  ye»rs.  Cardinal  ^chelieu 
had  given  him  this  and  several  other  pieces  of 
preferment,  and  having  also  succeeded  to  a 
large  fortune,  the  Abbot  led  for  a  time  a  dissi- 
pated life  in  Paris ;  but  his  heart  being  touched 
by  the  loss  of  a  friend,  he  determined  to  seU 
everything  and  distribute  the  money  to  the 
poor,  and,  giving  up  all  other  benefices,  he 
retired  te  La  Trappe.  He  ordained  that  his 
monks  should  return  to  the  **  strict  observance  *' 
of  the  Cistercians,  and  in  1663  he  got  leave 
from  the  King  to  hold  the  abbey  as  a  regular 
abbot.  Having  entered  on  a  new  novitiate, 
he  succeeded  by  his  eloquence  and  example 
in  persuading  his  monks  to  consent  to  the 
increased  austerities,  which  forbade  them 
to  take  wine,  meat,  fish,  or  eggs,  and  to  cut 
themselves  off  completely  from  the  outer 
world,  and  devote  themselves  to  manual 
labour.  They  even  exceeded  the  strict  rules 
of  the  Cistercians : '  they  rose  at  two  o'clock, 
and  went  to  rest  at  seven  in  winter  and 
eight  in  summer.  From  two  till  half-past 
four  they  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation, 
and  then  retired  to  their  cells  till  half -post 
five,  when  they  said  Prime.  At  seven  they 
went  to  labour,  either  out  or  in  doors ;  at 
half-past  nine  was  said  Tierce,  followed  by 
the  Mass,  Sext,  and  None ;  then  they  dined 
on  vegetables;  at  one  oVlock  returned  to 
work  for  another  two  hours,  and  then  re- 
tired to  their  cells  till  Vespers  at  four 
o'clock ;  this  was  followed  by  a  meal  of  bread 
and  water,  and  spiritual  reading  till  six  o'clock, 
when  Compline  was  said ;  at  seven  they  went 
to  their  cells  and  slept  on  pallets  of  straw. 
Absolute  silence  was  enjoined  at  all  times, 
and  they  had  to  make  their  wants  known 
by  signs.  Their  dress  was  a  long  grey  cloak 
with  wide  sleeves  and  a  black  cowl;  they 
wore  their  dress  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
Ranc6  died  in  1700.  In  1790,  when  other 
monasteries  were  suppressed,  the  Trappists 
were  turned  out  of  fVanoe  and  took  refuge 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  monastery  of  Val 
JSainte  in  Freiburg,  under  Augustin  de  Le- 
strange ;  but  this  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  they  wandered  about  tiU  the 
Bourbon  restoration  in  1817,  when  they  re- 
covered La  Trappe,  and  Lestrange  established 
branches  in  connection  with  it  in  Spain,  Italy, 
England,  Belgium,  and  Ireland.  In  1848  a 
branch  was  established  in  the  United  States. 

IraskiteB.— The  name  given  to  a  party 
among  the  early  Puritans,  from  their  founder 
John  Trask,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  who 
first  preached  in  London  in  161 7.  He  taught 
many  extraordinary  doctrines,  insisted  on  his 
followers  obeying  every  letter  of  the  law  of 
Scripture,  as  given  to  the  Jews,  however 
inapplicable  to  Christian  times.  They  were 
obliged  to  fast  three  days  at  a  time,  his 
authority  being  a  passage    in  the  prophet 


Hosea  [Hos.  vi.  1]  :  "After  two  days  He  vOl 
revive  us,  in  the  third  day  He  wOl  laise  us  ap 
and  we  shall  dwell  in  His  sight ;  "  and  he  sa- 
sured  his  followers  that  if  they  endured  to  the 
third  day  they  would  be  in  all  reqsects  in  a 
condition  of  saintliness.  Saturday  was  ob- 
served as  the  day  of  rest  instead  of  Simdaj, 
and  was  kept  with  all  the  btrictness  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  Trask  and  his  wife  wen 
called  upon  to  appear  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  latter*s  offence  being  that  she 
refused  to  teach  in  her  school  on  Saturday. 
He  was  put  in  the  pillory,  and  she  was  im- 
prisoned for  fifteen  years.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centurj  the  Tiaskites 
began  to  be  called  Sevbkth-Dat  Birani 
[q.v.]. 

TremelliiUi,  Emanubl  [&.  at  Femn. 
1610;  d.  at  Sedan,  1580].~He  came  to  Ger- 
many with  Peter  Martyr  and  some  othen 
who  had  privately  become  Protestants;  after 
some  stay  at  Strasbui^  he  came  to  England 
in  1547,  and  teught  Greek  at  Cambridge.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  \T.  he  returned  to  Ger- 
manv,  and  teught  in  the  college  of  Hombach, 
until  he  was  called  thence  to  be  Hebrew  Pro- 
fessor at  Heidelberg  and  afterwards  at  Sedan. 
He  turned  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Latin,  and  undertook  a  nev 
version  of  the  Old  from  the  Hebrew.  In  this 
work  he  was  assisted  by  Francis  Junius  of 
Bourges. 

Trenoh,  Richard  Chbkevix,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  the  second  aon  of  Mr. 
Richard  Trench,  brother  of  the  first  Lord 
Ashtown  in  the  Irish  peerage.  His  mother 
was  the  gpranddanghter  and  heireas  of  Dr. 
Richard  Chenevix,  Bishop  of  Waterfoid 
[1745-1799],  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  was  bom.  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1807,  graduated  at  Tiinitj 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1829,  and  was  ordained 
to  a  curacv  under  Hugh  James  Rosc^  at  Had- 
leigh,  Suffolk.  He  subsequently  became  in- 
cumbent of  Curdridge,  a  chapelry  in  the 
extensive  parish  of  Bi^op*s  Waltham,  Hants. 
Dr.  Trench  was  a  man  of  many  literary  gifts, 
but  it  was  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  acholtf  or 
divine,  that  he  first  attracted  attention.  In 
1835  appeared  his  earliest  work,  The  Si^  «/ 
JuMtin  Martyr  J  and  other  Foenu,  soon  to  b« 
succeeded  by  other  works  which  placed  him 
among  the  foremost  of  the  young  poets  of  hit 
day.  In  1841  Mr.  Trench  gave  up  his  in- 
cumbency at  Curdridffe  and  accepted  a  coney 
under  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  at  Alverstoke. 
From  this  time  forward  the  two  men  were 
intimately  associated,  and  the  Archdeacon 
received  from  his  curate  much  valuable 
literary  and  other  aid.  The  latter  continoed 
in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Alver^ 
stoke  until  1845,  when  Wilberforce  waa  pro- 
moted to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  and 
Trench  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Itcben 
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Stoke  by  the  late  Lord  Ashbuiton,  to  whom 
he  had  become  known  at  Alvenitoke.  In 
1846  and  1846  Dr.  Trench  was  HnUean  Lec- 
turer at  Cambridge,  and  for  a  short  time  one 
of  the  Select  Preachers.  In  1841  he  published 
hia  NoUs  on  the  Far  ablet  of  Our  Lord.  When 
Dr.  Wilberforce  became  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he 
appointed  Dr.  Trench  his  Examining  Chap- 
lain ;  and  a  short  time  later  he  became  Theo- 
logical Professor  and  Examiner  at  King's 
College,  London.  This  appointment  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  he  was  preferred  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Buckland,  in  1856. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Whately,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  in  Xovember,  1863,  Dean 
Trench  was  appoiuted  to  the  archiepiscopal 
See.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1864.  The  Archbishop  speedily  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  classes  of  society. 
He  had  not  long  held  his  high  appointment, 
however,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  proposal  to  disestablish  the  Irish 
Church.  After  Mr.  Gladstone  had  given 
notice  of  his  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  session  of  1868,  the  Arch- 
bishop defined  the  policy  of  himself  and  his 
friends  as  follows : — "  First,  to  fight  for  every- 
thing which  we  possess,  as  believing  it  right- 
fully ours ;  recognising,  of  course,  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  r^istribute  within  the 
Church  its  revenues,  according  to  the  changed 
necessities  of  the  present  time.  If  this  battle 
is  lost,  then,  totally  rejecting  the  process  of 
gradual  starvation  to  which  Disraeli  would 
submit  us,  to  go  in  for  instant  death  at  the 
hands  of  Gladstone.'*  After  the  elections, 
which  gave  a  great  majority  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy,  tiie  Archbishop  admitted  that 
£8tablishment  was  hopelessly  and  irrevocably 
gone ;  but  he  pleaded  for  delay,  hoping  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  beaten  on  some  of 
the  important  details  of  his  scheme.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  measure  became  law,  and  in  the 
controversies  that  ensued  in  connection  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Church,  the 
Archbishop  took  that  leading  part  which 
naturally  devolved  upon  him  as  the  result  of 
his  authority  and  position. 

In  consequence  of  ill-health.  Dr.  Trench 
resigned  the  Archbishopric  in  November, 
1884.  In  notifying  his  resignation  to  the 
Synods  of  Dublin,  Glendalough,  and  Kildare, 
which  constituted  the  authority  for  the  elec- 
tion of  his  successor,  he  stated  that  it  was  not 
his  purpose  to  make  any  application  to  the 
representative  body  for  the  continuance  of 
the  income  which  he  had  received  from  them. 
During  the  reading  of  the  Archbishop's  letter 
of  farewell,  the  members  of  the  Synod  re- 
mained standing,  and  there  were  cordial 
demonstrations  of  respect  at  its  close.  The 
news  of  the  Archbishop's  resignation  was 
received  with  general  regret  throughout 
Ireland,  and  the  cause  of  it  elicited  a  wide- 


spread feeling  of  sympathy  in  England.    He 
died  March  28th,  1886. 

Archbishop  Trench's  works  occupy  no  in- 
considerable place  in  English  literature.  His 
best-known  theological  works  are  his  Notes  on 
the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  and  Notes  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Lord;  Lectures  on  Medueval 
Chureh  History  ;  Lessons  in  Proverbs  ;  The  Ser* 
num  on  the  Mount  illustrated  from  St.  Augtut^^ 
ine;  St.  Augustine  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture; Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament;  and  The 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
Further,  Archbishop  Trench  was  an  ardent 
student  of  philology,  and  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  niown  in  literature  is  that  entitled, 
On  the  Study  of  Words,  consisting  of  five 
lectures  addressed  to  the  pupils  of  the  Dio- 
cesan Training  Schools,  Winchester,  and 
published  in  1851.  In  1855  appeared  his 
English  Past  and  Present,  and  two  years  later 
On  some  LefUieneies  in  our  English  Dictionaries. 
In  1858  Dr.  Trench  took  up  the  question  of 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  new  Testament;  and,  col- 
laterally with  this  subject,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  some  years  afterwards  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  proposed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  (Commons.  Dean 
Trench  was  also  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Committee,  intrusted, 
in  conjunction  with  an  Etymological  Com- 
mittee, by  the  Philological  Society  with  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  new  English 
Dictionary. 

Trent,  Council  of. — Trent,  the  ancient 
Tridentum,  is  a  town  on  the  confines  of  the 
Tyrol,  between  Italy  and  Germany,  and  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  last  General 
Council  previous  to  that  of  the  Vatican 
in  1869  (according  to  the  Roman  Church) 
was  held.  The  reformation  of  the  Church, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basle,  the  policy  of  the  Popes 
would  not  suffer  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
There  was  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
to  have  another  General  Council,  but  it  had 
been  long  delayed,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  party  who  were  most  interested  in  retain- 
ing the  abuses  which  were  profitable  to  them, 
and  especially  hindered  by  the  cardinals,  and 
even  bv  the  Popes  themselves.  But  to  such  a 
council  only  could  Catholic  Christendom  look 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  most  earnest 
wishes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  German  Re- 
formation even  the  Protestant  princes  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  such  an  assemblage  of 
the  clergy.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  urged  it 
zealously;  he  found  it  a  very  effectual  mode  of 
alarming  the  Pope  and  curbing  the  Protestant 
princes,  and  thus  controlling  both  parties,  to 
persevere  in  demanding  that  a  council  should 
be  convoked  on  German  soil ;  so  he  solemnly 
announced  a  Council  to  the  States  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1530.    In  order  to  prevent 
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his  suiuinoning:  it  there,  preparations  were 
made  for  it  in  Rome.  Accordingly  Clement 
YII.  in  that  same  year  decreed  it,  but  with- 
out fixing  a  time;  and  Paul  III.,  his  successor, 
appointed  it  to  be  held  May  27th,  1637,  at 
Mantua.  As  the  conditions  offered  by  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  were  not  acceptable,  the 
place  was  changed  to  Vicenza,  and  May  1st, 
1538,  was  fixed  upon;  when,  as  no  prelates 
arrived,  it  was  again  delayed  till  Easter,  1539, 
and,  as  neither  France  nor  Germany  con- 
sented to  the  place  selected,  it  was  again 
indefinitely  postponed.  Paul  summoned  it 
again  for  Nov.  1st,  1542,  and  showed  his 
willingness  to  choose  a  German  citv  by  nam- 
ing Trent.  His  Legates  arrived  tkere  Nov. 
22nd,  but  a  war  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  France  once  more  postponed  it 
tiU  a  more  convenient  time.  Sudi  a  time  the 
Pope  thought  he  had  found  when  Charles  was 
making  preparations  against  the  Protestants, 
and  he  summoned  the  Council  to  meet  on 
March  15th,  1545.  The  Cardinals  Del  Monte, 
Cervino  della  Croce,  and  Pole,  arrived  at 
Ti'ent  at  the  appointed  time,  as  presiding 
Legates,  but  no  real  work  was  done  till  Dec. 
13th,  1545,  when  the  General  CouncU  of 
Trent  was  solemnly  opened,  25  bishops  and 
some  other  prelates  being  present.  In  the 
Papal  Brief,  the  Council  was  designated, 
Sacrotaneta  cecumeniea^  et  generalis  synodu*  Trl" 
derUina  prasidmtiSut  legatis  apostolieis.  It  was 
agreed  that  committees  of  bishops  and  Doc- 
tors of  Theology  should  prepare  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  and  that  the  votes  should  be 
taken,  not  by  nations  according  to  the  practice 
at  Constance  and  Basle,  but  by  individuals, 
and  that  the  questions  should  be  settled  by  a 
majority.  The  committees  being  chosen  and 
instructed  by  the  Legates,  thus  secured  a 
majority  for  the  Pope,  so  that  even  Italian 
bishops  were  heard  to  complain  that  the 
Council  was  not  a  free  one.  Princes  and 
people  expecjted  from  this  meeting  an  im- 
provement of  the  Church  in  its  head  and 
members,  such  as  should  obviate  the  objections 
of  the  Protestants,  and  induce  them  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  Im- 
perial envoys  urged  that  this  ought  to  be 
made  the  main  object,  yet  in  the  first  three 
sessions  nothing  was  done  beyond  prelimin- 
aries. From  the  4th  to  the  8th  of  April,  154G, 
when  five  archbishops  and  48  bishops  were 
present,  two  decrees  were  enacted,  in  which 
the  Apocrypha  was  declared  to  belong  to  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture,  the  traditions 
handed  down  by  the  Church  from  Apostolic 
times  were  to  be  taken  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Bible,  and  the  Vulgate  translation  was 
received  as  authentic.  The  5th  session  was 
occupied  with  discussion  about  original  tin  ; 
the  iih.'w\i\iju8tifieat%on\  the  7th,  held  March, 
1 547,  on  the  Sacraments  in  general,  \,e.  concern- 
ing the  nimiber,  necessity,  efficacy,  matter, 
form,  and  ministry  of  them.  They  were 
declared  to  be  seven.    To  these  decrees  were 


added  several  anathemas  against  those  who 
dissented  from  them.  Then  came  the  victory 
of  Miihlberg,  which  made  the  Emperor  so 
powerful  that  the  Pope  sought  a  pretext 
for  removing  the  Council  from  German  terri- 
tory, and  the  Legates,  making  nse  of  a  false 
rumour  of  the  pkgue  at  Trent,  resolved,  in 
1547,  to  transfer  the  assemblvto  Bologna — 
a  resolution  which  was  immediately  acM  on 
by  the  Italian  Fathers.  The  Emperor,  bow- 
ever,  compelled  1 8  bishops  from  his  own  States, 
together  with  Cardinal  Madrnszi,  Bishop  of 
Trent,  to  remain  in  that  city,  whOst  the  Le- 
gates, with  6  archbishops,  32  biohops,  and  4 
generals  of  religious  Orders,  remained  at 
Bologna,  and  contented  theniselTes,  in  the 
9th  and  10th  sessions,  with  publishing 
decrees  of  adjournment  and  deciding  no- 
thing further  on  the  subject  of  the  CounoL 
Neither  was  anything  done  by  those  left 
at  Trent,  so  the  Pope  declared  the  Coimdl 
adjourned  in  a  Bull  issued  Sept  17th,  1549. 
After  his  death,  the  Cardimd  del  Moots 
became  Pope  in  1550,  under  the  name  of 
Julius  III.,  and  formally  announced,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Emperor,  the  reassembling  ol 
the  Council  of  Trent.  His  Legate,  Marcellos 
Crescentius,  came  with  two  Nnncioe  to  Trent, 
and  opened  the  Council,  May  Ist,  1551,  with 
the  nth  session;  but  there  were  so  few 
theologians  present  that  nothing  important 
was  done  before  the  13th  session,  commenced 
Oct.  1 1th,  1551.  The  Jesuits  Lainea  and  Sal- 
meron,  who  had  been  sent  as  Papal  theo- 
logians, exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  the 
decrees,  which  now,  laying  aside  scholastic 
differences,  were  briefly  and  precisely  dnwn 
up.  The  Council  concluded  against  the 
Sacramentarians,  '*  I%at  Jenu  Chritt  wot  n^Uy 
present  in  the  Soljf  Saermment  ef  the  AUar^ 
and  against  the  Lutherans  they  decreed  ti» 
doctrinee  of  Traneubstantiation  and  Aderatim 
of  the  Host,  and  the  Fretenee  of  Jeem  Christ  ot 
other  titnes  than  at  actual  receiriMf,  Thej 
refused  to  define  the  point  of  Communion  in 
Both  Kinds  for  the  liuty,  and  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  so  that  the  Protestant  divines  to 
whom  they  had  given  a  safe-conduct  might 
have  time  to  come  up  and  set  forth  the 
reasons  of  their  opinions  to  the  CoundL  In 
the  14th  session,  begun  Nov.  25th,  1551,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  concerning  Penance 
and  Extreme  Unction  were  declared.  As  to 
Penance,  the^  set  forth  its  necessity,  and 
enlarged  on  its  three  branches — contritioQ, 
confession,  and  satisfaction;  they  also  set 
forth  the  institution  and  effects  of  Extreme 
Unction.  In  the  15th  session,  begun  Janoarr, 
1552,  they  granted  a  new  safe-oonduct  to 
the  Protestants,  and  adjourned  till  May  let 
Under  the  Imperial  protection  the  divines  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  Upper  Germany  now  also 
came  to  Trent,  and  the  Saxons  were  already 
on  their  way  thither  under  the  conduct  oi 
Melanchthon.  These  measures  were  only  a 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  Saxony  to  lull  the 
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Kmperor  into  security,  as  was  soon  OTinced  by 
the  commecGement  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  Elector  Maurice,  who  forced  the 
Smperor  to  fly,  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  disperse.  They  resolved  accord- 
ingly, on  April  8th,  to  adjourn  for  two  years 
without  even  having  commenced  negotiations 
with  the  Protestants.  Amidst  these  drcum- 
stances,  the  Treaty  of  Passau  and  the 
religious  peace  of  Augsburg  were  concluded, 
and  two  Catholic  princes.  King  Ferdinand 
and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  ventured,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Council,  to  grant  to  their  Pro- 
testant subjects  the  privilege  of  the  cup.  In 
France  the  power  of  the  Protestants  was  so 
g^reat  that  they  talked  of  summoning  a  national 
synod  to  settle  their  religious  disputes,  and 
so  Pius  lY.,  who  had  succeeded  Paul,  saw 
himself  compelled,  in  1560  and  1561,  to  re- 
assemble the  General  CounciL  It  was  re- 
opened Jan.  8th,  1562,  by  six  Legates,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Cardinal  Hercules 
Gk>nzaga  of  Mantua,  with  112  bishops  (mostly 
Italian),  four  abbots,  and  four  generals  of 
religious  Orders.  In  the  18th  session,  Feb. 
26t^  a  decree  was  published  for  preparing 
an  index  of  prohibited  books,  but  in  the 
19th  and  20th  it  was  again  resolved  to 
delay  the  publication  of  new  decrees,  this 
being  the  Roman  policy  to  avoid  opposition ; 
for  France,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  and 
Bavaria,  reiterated  their  desire  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  Church,  the  administration 
in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  a  revision  of  the  laws  concerning 
forbidden  meats ;  and,  besides,  all  the  bishops, 
except  those  from  Italy,  agreed  in  the 
opinion,  so  odious  to  the  Pope,  that  the 
episcopal  power  and  rights  were  of  Divine, 
and  not  Papal  origin.  In  consequence  of  the 
number  of  Italian  bishops  they  could  always 
get  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Court, 
so  in  the  2lBt  and  22nd  sessions,  July  16th 
and  Sept.  17th,  1562,  they  passed  decrees  re- 
specting the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  allowing  pre- 
paratory explanations  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages; but  the  laity  were  referred  to  the 
Pope  respecting  their  demand  for  the  cup  in 
the  Lord  s  Supper.  In  these  sessions  there 
were  present  230  prelates,  besides  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Catholic  Courts,  and  the 
number  was  increased  on  Nov.  13th  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  with 
fourteen  bishops,  three  abbots,  and  eighteen 
theologians  from  France,  who  not  only  gave 
new  strength  to  the  opposition,  but  also  pro- 
posed thirty-four  articles  of  reformation, 
which  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  offensive 
to  the  Papal  party.  This  party,  therefore, 
resorted  again  to  delays,  and  postponed  the 
next  session  from  one  month  to  another. 
Gonzaga,  who  was  generally  esteemed  for  his 
uprightness,  but  who  was  fettered  in  every 
step  by  the  directions  which  he  received  from 
Kome,  died  on  March  2nd,  1563,  and  in  his 


place  the  new  Legates,  Moroni  and  Stavageri, 
presided,  and  so  hindered  work  by  empty 
formalities  that  both  the  Imperial  and  Frendi 
Courts  despaired  either  of  getting  any  Church 
reformation  or  of  making  peace  with  the 
Protestants,  who  entirely  rejected  the  CounciL 
Moreover,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  won 
over  to  the  Papal  party  by  bribery,  and  at 
length,  either  wearied  by  long  delay  or 
influenced  by  intrigue,  the  German,  Spanish, 
and  French  bishops  consented  to  a  decree 
concerning  the  consecration  of  priests  and 
the  hierarchy  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Pope,  which  received  public 
confirmation  in  eight  canons  in  the  23rd 
session,  July  15th,  1563.  With  equal  pli- 
ability they  suffered  in  the  24th  session, 
Nov.  11th,  a  decree  to  be  passed  respecting 
the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  in  twelve 
canons,  in  which  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  enjoined;  and,  in  the  25th  and  last 
sessions,  Dec.  3rd  and  4th,  the  hastily 
composed  decrees  respecting  purgatory,  the 
worship  of  saints,  relics  and  images,  the 
monastic  vows,  indulgences,  fasts,  prohibition 
of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  an  index  of 
prohibited  books— the  last  of  which,  together 
with  the  composition  of  a  catechism  and 
breviary,  was  left  to  the  Pope.  In  the  decrees 
of  reformation  published  in  these  last  five 
sessions,  which  contained  mostly  insignificant 
or  self-evident  ordinances,  or,  at  least,  the 
same  repeated,  only  with  different  words, 
provision  was  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
prevailing  abuses,  for  the  conferring  and 
administration  of  spiritual  offices,  sinecures, 
etc.  The  most  useful  provision  was  that  for 
founding  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy  and  the  examination  of  those  to  be 
ordained.  At  the  close  of  the  last  session 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  other 
prelates  made  the  walls  resound  with  their 
cry,  <* Cursed  be  all  heretics!'*  and  thus 
ended  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  decrees  of 
which,  signed  by  255  prelates,  perpetuated 
the  separation  of  the  Protestant  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  acquired  with  the  Litter 
the  authority  of  a  svmbolical  book.  The 
Pope  confirmed  the  decrees  in  their  whole 
extent,  Jan.  26th,  1564.  The  chief  object  of 
the  Council,  the  gaining  back  the  Protestants 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  had  not  been  attained, 
and  the  points  of  dissension  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Greek  Churches  were  marked 
out  so  distinctly  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  any 
future  reconciliation.  By  its  decrees,  the 
Catholic  doctrines  were  more  exactly  deter- 
mined, and  many  abuses  remedied,  though 
some  of  the  most  pernicious  were  left.  The 
decrees  were  received  without  limitation  in 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Holland ;  in  Snain  they 
were  restricted  by  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Hungaiv  they  met 
with  an  opposition  which  gradually  resulted 
in  a  silent  approbation  of  the  doctrinal 
decrees  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  but  has 
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always  prevented  the  reception  of  the  decrees 
as  irreconcilable  with  many  laws  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  For  the  explanation  and 
interpretation  of  the  decrees,  Sixtus  Y.,  in 
1588,  instituted  a  Council  of  Cardinals;  and 
many  books,  both  in  support  and  opposition 
to  this  Council,  have  been  written.  Calvin 
wrote  his  Antidote  against  the  Council  of 
Trent  during  its  session,  and  when  in  1560 
Pius  YII.  ordered  the  reassembling  of  the 
Council,  the  Jjutheran  princes  of  Germany 
issued  their  Coneilii  Tridentini  Deeretit  oppo- 
»\ta  Gravamina.  The  fundamental  error  of 
this  Council  was  that  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants could  suppose  it  possible  to  reconcile 
their  differences  by  a  means  which  could  only 
bring  them  out  in  stronger  relief ;  but  we  can 
hardly  blame  men  for  wishing  to  restore  har- 
mony to  Christendom. 

TrentalB. — ^Masses  said  every  day  for 
thirty  days  for  a  deceased  person. 

Treves,  Holy  Coat  of. — It  is  alleged  that 
the  seamless  coat  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  is 
preserved  in  the  city  of  Treves,  it  having 
been  given  to  this  place  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in 
the  Oetta  Trevirorum  in  the  twelfth  oentnry. 
It  was  used  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Bruno  in  1121,  and  translated  from  the  choir 
to  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  in  1196. 
In  1512,  and  several  times  since,  it  has  been 
exposed  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful ; 
the  last  time  was  in  1844,  when  eleven 
bishops  and  thousands  of  people  flocked  to 
Treves  on  the  occasion  of  the  finding  of  an 
ancient  ivory  belonging  to  the  cathedral, 
which  had  been  lost,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  confirm  its  authenticity.  Many  miracles 
were  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  this  time. 
Examination  of  the  garment,  however,  has 
greatly  shaken  the  faith  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  Homan  Catholics  in  its  genuineness, 
which  is  now  pronounced  not  a  matter  of 
faith,  but  of  "  pious  opinion.'' 

Triers. — ^A  commission  of  thirty-eight 
men,  chosen  by  Cromwell  in  1653  to  sit  at 
Whitehall  to  try  candidates  for  the  ministry; 
they  consisted  of  Independent,  Presbyterian, 
and  Baptist  clergy  and  laymen.  The  exercise 
of  their  power  by  these  Triers  was  so  arbi- 
trary and  bigoted  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
compared  to  the  Inquisitors.  In  their  judg- 
ment, to  read  the  Prayer  Book  was  evidence 
that  a  minister  was  destitute  of  "grace, 
knowledge,  and  utterance,"  and  hence  unfit 
for  his  office. 

Trifoxium. — A  gallery  or  open  space 
over  the  aisles  and  choir  of  a  church,  between 
the  pier-arches  and  clerestory.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  a  gallery  for  women,  and  also  to  let 
down  tapestry  for  the  decoration  of  the  church 
on  festivals.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is 
uncertain. 


Trine  Zmmersioii  is  the  act  of  dippg 
a  person  who  is  being  baptised  three  tima 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the 
naming  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Hdy 
Trinity.  It  was  the  general  practice  in  the 
primitive  Church,  and  if  circumstaaces 
rendered  baptism  by  affusion  neceasuy,  the 
affusion  was  made  thrice.  Some  of  the 
Fathers  teach  that  this  practice  represented 
the  three  days*  burial  of  Christ  and  His  re«ir- 
rection  on  the  third  day;  others  that  it 
signified  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
St.  Augustine  combines  the  two  signifioatians ; 
and  St.  Jerome  sees  a  symbolical  r«:aembUsce 
between  the  three  immersions  and  yet  only 
one  baptism,  and  the  Three  Persons  of  the 
Godhead  and  yet  but  One  God.  Thepnc- 
tice  of  Trine  Immersion  was,  however, 
appealed  to  by  some  Spanish  Arians  in  giving 
support  to  their  heresy  of  the  inequality  of 
the  Three  Divine  Persons,  and,  consequently, 
some  of  the  orthodox,  with  the  approval  of 
Gre^ry  the  Great,  had  recourse  to  b^itism 
by  single  immersion ;  and  some  following  the 
new  practice  and  some  retaining  the  old,  and 
confusion  and  scandal  resulting  from  the 
diversity,  the  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633,  en- 
forced the  judgment  of  Gregory.  Still,  the 
more  ancient  custom  generally  prevailed,  it 
being  felt  that  the  reason  for  the  change  wa« 
too  ^ight  to  justify  the  alteration  of  the  tiine- 
honoured  and  symbolical  practice. 

Trinitariaais. — A  name  given  to  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  the 
Godhead,  who  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
essence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
but  a  threefold  division  by  their  penonal 
operations. 

Another  application  of  the  name  is  to  a 
monastic  Order  of  the  Trinity  and  Bedemption 
of  Captives.  St  John  of  Malta  and  FeHx  of 
Valois  were  its  first  Patriarchs  in  1197;  its 
members  added  to  the  usual  vows,  one  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  do  their  utmost  to  i^eem 
the  Christians  who  were  in  shivery  amongst 
the  Infidels. 

Trinity.  — The  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  is  held  alike  by  the  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Anglican  Churches,  and  by  the 
greater  number  of  Nonconformist  Com- 
munions, is  thus  stated  in  the  first  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England :  *'  There  is  but  One 
Living  and  True  God.  .  •  .  And  in 
Unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three  Per- 
sons, of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity ; 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost** 

This  doctrine  turns  upon  two  points.  The 
first  is  the  Unity  of  God,  a  doctrine  affinned 
in  the  most  express  and  emphatic  terms  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  [peat.  ri.  1 ; 
Is.  xUv.  6;  Mark  xii.  29--32;  Eph.  iv.  6]. 
The  second  is  the  revelation  in  the  New 
Testament  concerning  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  Rev.  W.  Jones's  CtUJkoiie  Jke- 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  the  following  texts  are 
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adduced  and  commented  on  in  proof  of  the 
l>ivinity  of  Christ: — Is.  viii.  13,  14,  compared 
-with  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8 ;  Is.  vi.  6,  compared  with 
John  zii.  41 ;  Is.  xliv.  6,  compared  with  Rev. 
xxii.  13;  Is.  xliii.  11,  compax^  with  2  Pet. 
iii.  18 ;  Rev.  xxii.  6,  compared  with  verse  16 ; 
Luke  i.  76,  compared  with  Matt  xi.  10  ;  Luke 
i.  16,  17,  compared  with  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Matt. 
xi.  10,  compared  with  Mai.  iii  1  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
56,  compared  with  1  Cor.  x.  9 ;  John  iii.  29, 
compared  with  Is.  liv.  6 ;  John  xx.  28  ;  Rom. 
ix.  5  ;  2  Pet.  i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1? ;  John  xiv.  11 ; 
2  Cor.  V.  20 ;  1  John  v.  20  ;  Col.  ii.  8, 9 ;  John 
i.  1 ;  Is.  ix.  6 ;  Jer.  xxiii  6 ;  Is.  ii.  17,  18 ; 
Rev.  i.  8. 

He  then  gives  one  by  one  the  texts  adduced 
by  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  each 
caae  places  what  he  holds  to  be  the  true  in- 
terpretation upon  them.  They  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Matt.  xix.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24;  Acts  x. 
42;  Acts  X.  40,  41;  John  iii.  16;  Eph.  iv. 
32 ;  John  vi.  38 ;  Acts  iv.  29,  30 ;  Matt.  xx. 
23 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  9 ;  John  xiv. 
28 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  3 ;  Mark  xiii.  32 ;  John  i.  18 ;  1 
Cor.  XV.  27,  28  ;  Jude  4,  24,  25. 

To  the  same  author  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  list  of  texts  in  proof  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost: — John  iii.  6,  compared  with 
1  John  V.  4;  Acts  xiii.  2,  compared  with  Heb. 
V.  4 ;  Matt.  ix.  38,  compared  with  Acts  xiii. 
4  ;  Luke  ii.  26,  28;  John  xiv.  17,  compared 
with  1  Cor.  xiv.  2d ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  compared 
vnih  2  Pet  i.  21 ;  John  vi.  45,  compared  with 
1  Cor.  ii.  13 ;  Acts  v.  3,  4 ;  1  John  iii.  21, 
compared  with  24 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  compared 
with  vi.  19;  Matthew  iv.  1,  compared  with 
Luke  xi.  24;  2  Cor.  i.  3;  1  Cor,  u.  11 ;  Acts 
T.  9 ;  Gen.  vi.  3 ;  Matt.  xii.  28  ;  Ezek.  viii. 
1-3 ;  Acts  iv.  24,  25.  And  he  mentions,  as 
claimed  by  opponents  on  their  side,  Matt.  iii. 
16  :  Heb.  ii.  4  ;  and  Rom.  viii.  26. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  texts  we  have 
named  were  accepted  as  inspired  Scripture  by 
the  whole  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  result 
was  the  Church  bad  before  it  the  plainest  asser- 
tions [1]  that  there  is  One  God;  and  also  [2] 
that  Christ  was  called  God,  as  was  also  the 
Holy  Spirit.  How,  then,  were  these  truths 
to  be  combined  P  Some  of  the  early  heretics, 
no  doubt,  became  Tritheists,  and  declared  that 
the  New  Testament  revealed  three  Gods. 
But  against  this  stood  the  plain  words  of 
Scripture,  and  the  uniform  teaching  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Another  doctrine  was  that 
of  the  Sabkllians,  who  taught  that  the  three 
names.  Father,  Son,  Holy  Spirit,  were  but 
three  mani/ettationa  of  the  same  Person  under 
different  aspects,  a  doctrine  which  involved 
the  opinion  that  the  Father  died  upon  the 
'  Cross.  [Patripassianh.]  The  third  and 
orthodox  doctrine  was  that  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity.  The  word  **  Trinity  "  is  not  found  in 
Scripture,  but  the  doctrine  is  held  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Christ*s  commission 
[3iatt.  xxviii.  1 9],  and  in  the  Apostolic  benedic- 
tion [2  Cor.  xiii.  14j.   The  word  itself  was  first 


used  by  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
second  century.  The  early  Fathers  taught 
the  doctrine  by  implication  when  they  main- 
tained the  distinctness,  of  the  Son  against  the 
Sabellians,  and  the  consubstantiality  with  the 
Father  against  the  Arians;  but  it  was  the 
Councils  of  Nicsea  and  Constantinople,  which, 
by  affirming  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  Unity  of  God, 
declared  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The 
Athanasian  Creed  stated  it  in  the  most  clear, 
emphatic,  and  categorical  terms.  From  that 
time  the  doctrine  was  never  called  in  question 
except  by  a  few  obscure  sects,  until  the  revolt 
against  passive  obedience,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  conscience  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  That  momentous  epoch 
saw  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  again  im- 
pugned, and  Unitarianism  thus  became  one 
phase  of  Protestantism.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  doctrine  must  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  great  Reformers,  equally  with  the 
Catholics,  received  and  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  on  the  ground  that  it  is  clearly 
taught  by  Scripture  when  interpreted  in  its 
simple  and  natural  sense.  So  evident  is  its 
implication  in  Scriptural  statements,  indeed, 
that  Unitarians  and  Theists  almost  uni- 
versally regard  Scripture  itself  in  a  very 
different  light  from  orthodox  Christians,  aud 
attach  to  it  a  very  much  lower  idea  of  Divine 
revelation,  destitute  of  any  really  authorita- 
tive character.  This  ground  of  acceptance, 
then,  nu»y  fitly  be  termed  that  of  Authority, 
and  is  well  set  forth  by  the  Protestant  writer 
already  cited,  in  terms  which  would  also  be 
accepted  by  aJl  the  historical  Churches.  We 
may  take  a  few  passages  from  the  "con- 
clusion" of  his  work,  premising  that  the 
preceding  body  thereof  consists  of  chapters 
upon  [1]  Scripture  passages  proving  the 
Divinity  of  Christ;  [2]  the  like  proving  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  [3]  texts  pro^-ing 
the  Plurality  and  Trinity  of  Persons ;  [4] 
Passages  proving  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  The 
"condusion"  first  reviews  the  first  two 
chapters  (the  texts  most  important  to  which 
have  been  above  cited),  and  then  proceeds : — 

"It  has  appeared  from  the  third  chapter,  that 
Grod  is  signified  to  us  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  bv  a  name  that  is  plural,  and  proved 
to  be  such  from  many  particular  instances; 
yet  generally  so  restrained  and  qualified  as  to 
destroy  the  suspicion  of  a  plurality  of  goda. 
That  to  this  common  name  of  God,  many 
other  plural  names  and  expressions  are  added , 
and  that  an  interchanging  of  the  plural  and 
singular  is  frequently  observed,  which  neither 
grammar  nor  reason  can  account  for  upon 
any  principle,  but  that  of  a  real  Divine 
plurality.  That  the  Fersons  of  God  are  three 
in  number,  precisely  disting^shed  on  some 
occasions  by  the  personal  names  of  the  Father, 
the   Word  or  SoHf  and  the  ifo/y  Spirit,  and 
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alBO  by  different  offices.  That  the  same  tenn 
is  not  always  peculiar  and  proper  to  the  iMune 
Person ;  because  the  words  Qod,  Lord,  Jehovah, 
and  Father,  are  sometiinee  applied  to  one 
Person,  sometimes  to  another ;  while  at  other 
times  they  are  not  personal,  but  general 
names  of  the  Divine  nature.  That  in  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  sitting  upon  His  throne,  and 
speaking  of  Himself  in  the  plural  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  there  was  not  one  Person 
only,  but  three ;  the  Father,  Jeetu,  and  the 
Holy  Ohoaty  all  expressed  under  one  name  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  personally  distin- 
guished to  us  by  three  different  ones  in  the 
New,  where  this  matter  is  referred  to. 

"  In  the  fourth  and  last  chapter,  the  passages 
of  the  Scripture  have  been  laid  together,  and 
made  to  unite  their  beams  in  one  common 
centre— the  Unity  of  the  Trinity,  Which 
Unity  is  not  metaphorical  and  figurative,  but 
strict  and  real;  and  there  can  be  no  real 
Uuity  in  Gk>d,  but  that  of  His  nature,  eeeenee, 
or  Bubetanee,  all  of  which  are  synonymous 
terms.  This  Unity  considered  in  itself  is 
altogether  incomprehensible;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  read  and  to  know  that  there  %•  a 
Divine  nature,  and  another  thing  to  describe 
it.  That  it  is  proved  to  be  a  Unity  of 
essence: — First,  because  the  three  Persons 
are  all  comprehended  under  the  same  indi- 
vidual and  supreme  appellation.  They  are 
the  one  Lord  absolutely  so  called,  the  Creator 
of  the  World,  and  the  God  of  Itraei,  Secondly, 
because  they  partake  in  common  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  whicn  being  interpreted,  means  the 
Divine  Essence ;  and  what  it  signifies  in  one 
Person  it  must  also  signify  in  the  others,  as 
truly  as  the  singular  name  Adam,  in  its  appel- 
lative capacity,  expresses  the  common  nature 
of  all  mankind.  And  this  name  neither  is 
nor  can  be  communicated,  without  a  con- 
tradiction, to  any  derived  or  inferior  nature, 
as  well  on  account  of  its  signification  as  its 
application,  which  is  expressly  restrained  to 
one  only.  Thirdly,  it  is  further  proved,  in 
that  the  authority,  the  secret  mind  or  counsel, 
and  the  power  by  which  all  things  are  estab- 
lished and  directed,  is  ascribed  to  Christ  and 
the  Spirit  in  common  with  Ood  the  Father; 
and  Uiat  in  the  same  exercise  of  it,  and  upon 
the  same  occasions.  Fourthly,  because  there 
is  a  participation  of  such  Divine  attributes  as 
caimot  subsist  but  where  they  are  original. 
Our  understanding,  if  it  be  moderately  in- 
structed, will  satisfy  us  that  there  can  be 
One  only  who  is  eternal,  and  possessed  of 
holiness,  truth,  life,  etc,  in  and  from  .Himself. 
Yet  the  whole  Trinity  is  eternal,  holy,  true, 
living,  and  omnipresent:  therefore  these  three 
were,  and  will  be,  one  God  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  Fifthly  and  lastly,  because 
there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  whole  undiA^ded 
Godhead  in  all  those  acts,  every  one  of  which 
has  in  it  the  character  of  a  Divine  wisdom 
and  omnipotence;  and  expresses  such  an 
intimate  union  and  communion  of  the  Holy 


Trinity,  as  the  understanding  of  nu 
reach,  and  which  no  words  can  explain.  Fix 
though  it  is  and  must  be  one  God  who  doth 
all  these  things,  yet  it  is  the  Father,  the  Sen, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  gave  us  onr  being, 
instruct  and  illuminate  us,  lead  us,  speak  to  ua, 
and  are  present  with  us ;  who  give  authority 
to  the  Church,  raise  this  dead,  sanctify  the 
elect,  and  perform  every  Divine  and  Spiritiial 
operation. 

**This  is  the  God  revealed  to  us  in  the  Holy 
Scripture;  very  different  from  the  Deity  to 
much  talked  of  in  our  systematical  schanes 
of  natural  divinity;  which,  with  all  its 
wisdom,  never  yet  thought  of  a  Christi  or  a 
lloly  Ghost,  by  whom  nature,  now  faUen  and 
blinded,  is  to  be  reformed,  exalted,  and  saved. 
The  Bible  we  know  to  be  the  infallible  Word 
of  Grod ;  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  obedience. 
I  find  this  doctrine  revealed  in  it ;  tberefcne 
I  firmly  believe  and  submit  to  it.  ...  . 
And  if  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be 
corrected  and  softened  till  it  becomes  agiee> 
able  to  the  natural  thoughts  and  imagiiMtifwi 
of  the  human  heart,  then  in  vain  was  it  sud— 
Bleeeed  m  he  whotoever  shall  not  be  offended 
tfi  Me:' 

Tet  though  it  is  indisputaUy  true  that  we 
M>e  indebted  solely  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
Trinity  to  the  teaching  of  Bevelation,  and 
that  the  doctrine  could  never  have  been  db- 
covered  by  human  reason  onaided,  some  of 
the  ablest  Protestant  divines  have  maintained 
that  human  reason  is  able  to  some  extent  to 
follow  the  revelation,  to  acquiesce  in  its  troth, 
and  to  find  it  harmonise  with  the  deepest  in- 
tuitions of  the  souL  Hie  inteDectoal  ob- 
f'ections  to  the  doctrine  are  practically  two: 
11  that  it  is  a  oontiadictioa  in  tenna;  and 
2  J  that  if  not,  it  in  reality  amounts  to  Tri- 
theism.  Neither  of  these  will  bear  a  momenVi 
«xamination.  The  first  objection  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  to  be  itself  a  sheer  inteUectaal 
absurdity,  since  it  is  based  upon  an  appJicatioa 
to  the  Infinite  and  Essential  Being  of  God,  of 
crude  reasonings  about  number  and  distinc- 
tion such  as  ars  applied  to  ao  many  marbleiv 
and  which  every  thoughtful  Christian  re^'ecti 
ab  initio  as  regards  any  relation  to  the  Diviae 
Being.  On  this  ground,  indeed,  theologiaas 
of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  have  objected  to 
portions  of  the  Athanaaian  Creed,  as  giring 
concrete  definition,  beyond  what  is  written  or 
can  be  safely  affirmed  of  God.  As  Robertaoo 
points  out  in  his  sermon  on  the  subiect^  **wo 
are  puzsled  and  perplexed  by  worde;**  and 
as  he  remarks  again  in  reference  to  sack  ob- 
jectors, *'  though  the  doctrine  may  appear  to 
them  absurd,  because  they  have  not  the  pct>> 
per  conception  of  it,  some  of  the  profonndest 
thinkers  have  believed  in  this  doctrine.  .  .  . 
Let  them  be  assured  of  this,  that  whether  the 
doctrine  be  true  or  false,  it  is  not  neceaarilr 
a  doctrine  self -contradictory  ....  that 
such  men  never  could  have  held  it  nnletf 
there  was  latent  in  the  doctrine  a  deep  tnlh."* 
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Bingfaam,  again,  two  centuries  ago,  protests 
against  such  divines  as  played  into  the  hands 
of  these  objectors,  by  "  affecting  to  represent 
the  mystery  of  the  Christian  Trinity  as  a 
thing  directly  contradictious  to  all  human 
reason  and  understanding,  and  that  perhaps 
out  of  design  to  make  men  surrender  up 
themselves  and  conscience,  in  a  blind  and  im- 
plicit faith,  wholly  to  their  guidance."  The 
Christian  does  not  believe  that  Gkxl  is  a 
Trinity  in  the  tame  aente  in  which  He  is  One ; 
or  One  only  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
He  co-exists  as  Three  Persons.  Finrther  reply 
to  this  objection  will  appear  in  what  follows 
conoeming  the  second. 

Any  statement  of  the  various  intellectual 
analogies  and  explanations  which  have  been 
otfered  to  assist  an  inteUisrent  apprehension 
of  the  Divine  Trinity  in  Unity  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief.  CuDwoaTH  [q.v.l,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  a  Platonist,  and  nas  been  mis- 
represented on  that  account ;  but  he  makes 
it  clear  himself,  that  his  object  was  to  show 
*'  the  wonderful  providence  of  Almighty  God, 
that  this  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  at  iHvine 
hypostases  should  find  such  admittance  and 
entertainment  in  the  pagan  world,  and  be 
received  by  the  wisest  oif  their  philosophers 
before  the  times  of  Christianity.**  He  ac- 
cordingly draws  striking  analogies  between 
the  Platonic  Trinity,  and  especially  that  form 
of  it  in  which  the  hypostases  are  described  as 
Infinite  (Goodness,  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  In- 
finite Love  and  Power  (these  not  as  accidents 
or  questions,  but  as  all  substantial),  and  the 
Chnstian  doctrine.  He  implies — an  idea  in 
advance  of  his  own  time,  but  fiir  more 
familiar  in  this — ^that  such  an  approximation 
of  the  most  enlightened  reason  of  antiquity 
was  not  without  a  real  Divine  illumination ; 
and  though  this  breadth  of  view  brought 
upon  him  the  charge  (from  Nelson  and  others) 
that  his  own  views  concerning  the  Trinity 
resembled  those  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  this  is 
sufficiently  refuted,  not  only  by  his  express 
afiirmation  that  both  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  "  oo^eve  and  co>etemal  with  the 
Father"  [InMUctual  8y»tem  of  tAe  Univtrte, 
ii.  342],  out  by  the  definite  statement  that 
wherever  the  Platonic  Trinity  differed  in  any 
wise,  not  only  from  Scripture,  but  from  the 
Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan  Councils,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Athanasius,  it  is  therein 
"utterly  disclaimed  and  rejected"  by  him. 
{Ihid.,  il,  467.] 

The  analoj^  with  a  quasi-philosophical 
system,  as  cited  by  Cudworth,  is  in  truth 
yery  striking;  ana  his  work  is,  moreoyer, 
valuable  as  copiously  citing  within  small 
compass  the  opinions  and  definitions  of  the 
Fathers  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  Aomo-ofMUM.  This,  says  Cudworth, 
"  was  neyer  used  by  Greek  writers  other- 
wise than  to  signify  the  agreement  of 
things,  numerically  differing  from  one  an- 
other in  some  cotnmon  nature  or  universal 


Hence  St.  Basil  says  that  the 
word  *' plainly  takes  away  the  sameness  of 
hypostasis  [or  individual  person],  for  the 
same  thing  is  not  Aomo-otMiM  [co-substan- 
tial] with  itself,  but  always  one  thinf  with 
another."  [EpUt,  300.]  So  Athanasius  re- 
marks [Epist.  D9  Sent.  Dion,]  that  "the 
branches  are  homo^outioi  with  the  vine,  or 
with  the  root  thereof."  And  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  affirms  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  Aomo-MMto*  with  the  Father  as  to  His 
divinity,  but  homo-oueiot  with  us  men  as  to 
His  humanity,*'  and  Athanasius  himself  uses 
the  same  word  in  relation  to  the  Saviour  and 
mankind  in  the  same  sense.  Athanasius 
further  says,  "  We  do  not  think  the  Son  to 
be  really  one  and  the  same  with  the  Father,  as 
the  Sabellians  do,  and  to  be  mofio-oiwtof  and 
not  homo-^mtiM  :  they  thereby  destroy  the  very 
being  of  the  Son."    [Expotition  of  Faith,'] 

Concerning  the  hypostases  in  the  Trinity, 
BiKOHAM  [q.v.]  is  worth  quoting,  and  Ins 
remarks  are  more  noteworthy  because  in  his 
own  day  he  was  charged  by*  some  with  Tri- 
tbeism: — 

"For  though  the  three  Persons  in  their 
sense  be  three  distinct  numerical  substances, 
yet  they  are  neither,  firstly,  three  Beings  of  a 
different  nature, as  Arius  meant;  nor, secondly, 
three  Beings  actually  divided  or  separated 
from  each  other  as  three  men  and  angels  are, 
but  most  inseparably  and  eternally  (yet  with- 
out confusion)  united  into  One ;  which  union 
of  substances  is  so  necessary  in  infinite  Beings, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  them  other- 
wise thui  as  actually  and  eternally  united 
into  one ;  nor,  thirdly,  are  they  three  parts  of 
one  whole,  sharing  Divine  perfections  amongst 
them,  but  every  one  is  equally  possessed  of 
all  (and  this  naturally  follows  from  their 
being  equal  in  nature,  and  so  falls  in  with 
the  first  sort  of  TJnitj*) ;  nor,  fourthly,  are 
they  three  Beings  having  that  Divine  nature 
independently,  every  one  from  Himself ;  but 
the  Father  idone  has  His  Being  from  Him- 
self, the  Son  from  the  Father,  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  both ;  for  though  they  all  have  a  Divine 
nature,  that  is,  a  necessary  existence  (for 
necessary  existence  is  the  properest  notion  we 
can  form  of  a  Divine  nature),  yet  they  have 
that  necessary  existence  three  difierent  ways : 
the  Father  necessarily  exists,  but  of  Himself 
alone ;  the  Son  necessarily  exists,  but  from 
the  Father;  tiie  Holy  Ghest  necessarily 
exists  too«  but  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
so  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  aro  not 
properly  without  original,  though  necessarily 
existing  from  all  eternity,  but  aro  as  necessary 
and  eternal  Emanations  of  a  necessary  ancl 
eternal  Cause;  and  this  way  of  existinff  is 
what  distinguishes  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  both£om  the  Father  and  the  creatures, 
and  at  once  preserves  the  Unity  of  the  Gtod- 
head.  Fifthly,  and  lastly,  by  virtue  of  this 
original  and  natural  subordination  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Father,  they  are 
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not  three  opposite  principles  or  Providences 
clashing  and  inteHering  with  one  another, 
but  one  harmonious  Providence  and  one  un- 
divided principle  of  aU  other  things ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  three  infinite  beings 
under  the  economy  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  without  conceiving  them  at  the  same 
time  united  in  an  eternal  harmony  and  con- 
cord." ISertnon  on  the  Trinity. 1  In  another  iS^. 
num  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  Bingham  further 
says :  **  The  true  notion  of  the  Christian 
Trinity  is  three  Divine  Persons  under  the 
relation  and  economy  of  a  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  where  the  Father  is  considered  as 
the  Fountain  of  the  Deity,  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  natural  and  eternal  Emanations 
of  the  Father's  substance ;  agreeable  to  what 
is  said  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  the  Son  is 
•  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of 
Very  God  * — *  Deus  genitus,"  not  *  ingenitus  * 
nor  *  factus ' ;  whereas  Tri-theism  asserts  that 
the  Son  is  another  agenniton — ^that  is,  not  a 
Son,  but  another  distinct  principle  or  sub- 
stance, unbegotten  as  the  Father  is,  and  con- 
seqabntly  a  distinct  God." 

These  older  attempts  at  explanation  have 
their  use  and  value;  but  modem  theology 
rather  shrinks  from  such  precise  and  essay- 
like definition  concerning  the  holiest  mysteries 
of  Infinite  and  transcendent  Being.  In  the 
sermon  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  already  referred  to  [Serm<m»y  iii. 
43],  he  speaks  of  the  Trinity  as  the  three 
*'  consciousnesses  "  by  which  God  is  knoton  to 
us,  and  declines  to  affirm  more: — *'We  do 
not  dare  to  limit  (rod ;  we  do  not  presume  to 
say  that  there  are  in  God  only  throe  person* 
alities— only  three  consciousnesses;  sdl  that 
we  dare  presume  to  say  is  this,  that  there  are 
three  in  reference  to  us,  and  only  three." 
This  idea  reappears  in  another  sermon  to  be 
presently  cited,  and  strictly  it  is  true ;  yet  the 
reply  seems  obvious  that  Uie  Christian  Gospel 
does  appear  to  present  itself  as  a  full  revela- 
tion of  God;  and  that  as  redeemed  man  is 
moreover  expressly  affirmed  to  partake  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  to  be  made  in  the  Divine 
image,  such  would  seem  to  be  required  by  the 
necessities  of  his  manifold  nature.  But  the 
sermon  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  the 
modem  tendency  to  substitute  analogy  or 
illustration  for  dejUnition.  Most  of  Robertson's 
illustrations  do  not  appear  to  average  minds 
very  happy.  That  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
has  often  been  used,  but  is  bad  ab  initio,  be- 
cause we  constantly  think  of  the  body  as  a 
mere  servant  of  the  spirit,  and  even  of  its 
perishing  while  the  real  man  survives.  But 
he  remarks  justly  upon  our  common  idea  of  a 
**  Person  "  being  that  of  "  a  being  bounded  by 
space,"  and  how  all  such  notions  must  bo  dis- 
sociated from  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and 
then  returning  to  the  conscious  human  soul — 
which  is,  after  all,  our  microcosm  and  datum 
for  all  things — ^he  finds  another  illustration, 
which  to    many  minds  may  be  singularly 


helpful,  in  the  «^itf,  the  mfeetiome,  and  t^ 
thoughts.  Hen's  mental  oonstitatiaos  dififr 
widely;  but  to  most  men  it  will  probably 
appear,  as  it  does  to  the  preacher,  that  ihsft- 
really  are  "distinct  conBcionsneaaeB "  in  a 
man.  It  does  seem  to  most,  that  what  wilh, 
and  what  thinks  or  reflects,  and  what  bv^s, 
are  in  some  way  distinct  from  one  another : 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  vktie 
mind  does  also  seem  to  be  thrown  into  evnr 
act  of  each.  This  seems  to  be  Robertson's 
principal  contribution  towards  an  inteUigcfit 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to 
be  of  real  value,  though  confined  to  a  few 
lines.  And  perhaps  it  is  really  as  dose  an 
analogy  or  illustration  as  can  be  di»wn  from 
finite  existence  or  consciousness,  of  the  mode 
in  which  a  Trinity  in  Unity  maj  co-exist  in 
the  Divine  Being. 

Our  next  extracts  are  from  one  of  the  moet 
eloquent  of  modem  preachers,  the  Bev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  of  New  York.  He  takes  us 
his  text,  *'  Through  Him  we  all  have  aore» 
by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father"  [Eph.  iL  1^~, 
and  commences  by  remarking  that  this 
Trinity  is  not  a  dry  creed  to  be  believed, 
but  a  Gospel  to  be  believed  in,  used,  and  lived 
by.  He  then  has  a  passage,  evidently  bor- 
rowed in  idea  from  Robertson's  sermon  on  the 
same  subject,  disclaiming  any  statement  that 
the  Trinity  is  <<all"  there  is  of  God«  ai^ 
referring  (as  Robertson  does)  to  an  alleged 
<*  deep  law,"  by  which  the  higher  any  nature 
is,  the  more  complex  and  more  simple  at  once 
it  becomes.  The  following  extracts  from  sab- 
sequent  passages  will  speak  for  themaelveB  :— 

**The  next  thing  we  notice  is  the  oom- 
pleteness  with  which  this  Grod,  this  part  of 
God,  is  apprehended  and  depicted.  S«e 
what  he  sajrs.  He  is  describing  man's  salvx- 
tion.  It  is  one  single  thing,  the  saving  of  a 
man.  Here  is  the  sinner  in  his  sinfulness: 
there  is  the  saint  in  his  glory.  It  is  the  same 
man  still,  and  the  whole  act,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end — ^the  act  that  took  him  in  hij 
sinfulness  and  lifted  him  thence,  and  set  him 
in  his  glory — ^is  one  single  act.  It  stands  a 
unit  among  the  works  of  God's  omni^enee. 
It  is  one  throb  of  the  all-loving  heart:  it  is  one 
movement  of  the  Almighty  arm.  Andyettbis 
simple  act—  salvation — is  dearly  distingoiidw^l 
into  its  parts.  See  how  clearly  St.  Pftnl  dis- 
criminates them.  Every  act  is  made  up  of  a 
purpose,  a  method,  and  a  power.  And  so  the 
purpose  and  the  method  and  the  power  arv 
here.  What  is  the  purpose  or  the  end  ?  *•  To 
the  Father  we  all  have  access.'  What  is  the 
method?  'Through  Christ  Jesos.'  What 
is  the  power P  'By  the  Spirit.'  Tlipoorfi 
Christ  Jesus  we  all  have  access  by  one  Spirit 
unto  the  Father.  In  this  one  total  act,  the  end, 
the  method,  and  the  power  are  dutingiuih- 
able.  Each  stands  out  separate  and  dear. 
And  what  is  more,  each  is  distinctly  per- 
sonal. A  personal  name  is  given  to  the  dt»Z' 
nation    of    each    element.     This  sUvatioo, 
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which  IB  all  the  work  of  Gkxl — first,  last  and 
midmost — has  its  divine  personalities,  distinct 
for  its  end,  and  its  method,  and  its  power. 
It  is  a  salvation  to  the  Father,  through  the 
Son,  and  hy  the  Spirit.  The  salvation  is  all 
one ;  yet  in  it  method,  end,  and  power  are 
recognisable.    It  is  a  three  in  one. 

'*  Let  us  look  into  this  a  little  more  deeply. 
The  perfection  of  any  act  consists  in  the 
eleTation  and  the  harmony  of  these  three 
elements :  its  end,  its  method,  and  its  power. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  act  of  a  boy^s  educa- 
tion. It  may  extend  over  twenty  years,  but 
it  is  capable  d  being  considered  as  one  act  still, 
from  the  time  it  begins  in  the  nursery  to  the 
time  it  culminates  in  his  profession.  Now  the 
perfection  of  that  education  will  depend  upon 
the  perfection  of  its  end,  its  method,  and  its 
power,  and  upon  their  being  harmonious 
with,  and  suitable  to,  one  another ;  each  must 
be  worthy  of  the  rest.  For  instance,  if  the 
end  be  low,  if  no  high  ideal  of  scholarship 
and  character  is  set. up  at  the  first,  and 
kept  clear  aU  along,  you  may  give  him  the 
best  books  and  the  best  teachers,  you  may 
inspire  him  with  the  most  eager  enthusiasm, 
but  you  turn  out  only  a  half-taught  scholar, 
a  half -made  man,  as  Uie  result.  The  end  was 
not  worthy  of  the  method  and  power.  Or, 
again,  you  set  the  highest  standard  up  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  you  put  Uie  purest  ambitions  into 
the  boy^s  nature,  but  you  furnish  only  poor 
means,  poor  schools,  poor  teacheis,  and  once 
more  the  education  is  imperfect.  The  method 
is  not  worthy  of  the  end  and  the  power.  Or, 
again,  you  make  the  ideal  perfect,  and  you 
provide  all  the  appliances  of  study  at  their 
best,  but  you  put  only  some  low  or  mercenary 
impulse  into  the  scholar's  heart,  perhaps  a 
mere  servile  submission  to  your  authority, 
l)erhaps  only  a  selfish  idea  of  the  money  he 
is  going  to  get  out  of  his  learning,  and  again 
a  most  imperfect  product  comes. 

**  This  is  an  illustration.  Instead  of  a  boy*s 
education  put  a  man's  salvation.  That  is  the 
perfect  education  of  which  all  others  are  but 
types.  And  there  we  look  for  and  we  find  the 
same  harmony  of  end,  method,  and  power. 
Make  either  unworthy  of  the  others  and  the 
salvation  is  not  complete.  If  it  be  not  to  the 
Father  the  Son's  redemption  is  in  vain.  If 
it  be  not  through  the  Son,  the  Father  waits 
and  the  Spirit  moves  for  naught.  If  it  be  not 
by  the  Spirit,  the  Father's  heart  stands  open 
and  the  method  of  grace  is  perfect,  but  the 
unmoved  soul  stands  inactive  and  unsaved. 
The  Scripture  revelation  comes  to  tell  us  that 
end,  method,  and  power,  all  are  perfect,  and 
each  must  thus  be  worthy  of  the  rost.  The 
three  are  one.  Each  is  eternal,  and  yet,  as 
the  old  creed  cries,  *  There  are  not  three 
Eternals,  but  One  Eternal.'  Each  is  God,  and 
yet  '  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God,' 
not  three  salvations,  but  one  salvation,  with 
its  equal  end  and  method  and  power,  and  so 
by  the  Trinity  in  Unity  the  soul  is  saved. 


'*  And  now,  again,  let  us  look  at  this  more 
carefully  in  its  several  parts.  The  end  of  the 
human  salvation  is  'access  to  the  Father.' 
•  .  •  .  Now  we  are  very  apt  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  however  we  may  differ  in 
our  definitions  and  our  belief  of  the  Deity 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
all  at  one,  there  can  be  and  there  is  no  hesi- 
tation about  the  Deity  of  the  Father.  God 
is  divine;  God  is  God.  And  no  doubt  we 
do  all  assent  in  words  to  such  belief;  but 
when  we  think  what  we  mean  by  that  word 
*God ; '  when  we  remember  what  we  mean  by 
'Father,'  namely,  the  first  source  and  the 
final  satisfaction  of  a  dependent  nature ;  and 
then  when  we  look  around  and  see  such  multi- 
tudes of  people  living  as  if  there  were  no 
higher  source  for  their  being  than  accident, 
and  no  higher  satisfaction  for  their  being 
than  selfishness,  do  we  not  feel  that  there  is 
need  of  a  continual  and  most  earnest  preaching 
by  word  and  act  from  every  pulpit  of  influence 
to  which  we  can  mount,  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Father?  Why,  take  a  man  who  is  utterly 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  world.  .  ,  • 
To  such  a  man,  what  is  the  first  revelation  that 
you  want  to  make  ?  Is  it  not  the  divinity  of 
the  Father?  Remember  that  wonderful 
passage  in  the  story  of  the  Passover  where 
Jesus,  with  His  agony  before  Him,  is  just 
rising  to  work  His  homely  parable  of  washing 
the  disciples'  feet.  And  the  description  of  the 
act  is  this :  '  Jesus  knowing  that  He  was 
come  from  God  and  went  to  God,  riseth  from 
supper  and  laid  aside  His  garments,  and  took 
a  towel  and  girded  Himself.'  That  was  the 
key  to  all  His  life,  the  spring  of  every  action: 
*  Knowing  that  He  came  from  God  and  went 
to  God,'  knowing,  that  is,  that  God  was  His 
Father,  the  source  and  the  satisfaction  of  His 
life.  And  that  same  knowledge  which  Christ 
had,  you  would  want  your  friend  to  have. 
Does  it  seem  as  if  no  man  could  escape  it  P 
Does  it  seem  as  if  the  Divine  Fatherhood  were 
the  patent  fact  of  all  creation  P  As  if  Nature 
uttered  it  in  aU  her  voices  ?  These  voices  are 
not  fancies.  They  are  real.  But  the  clear 
fact  remains  that  multitudes  of  men  do  go 
through  life  and  only  in  the  dimmest  tones 
hear  either  Nature  or  their  own  hearts  pro- 
claiming God.  To  such  the  truth  must  be 
uttered  from  some  teaching  of  experience  or 
doctrine.  The  di^onity  of  the  Father  needs 
assertion  first  of  aU.  Let  men  once  feel  it)  and 
then  Nature  and  their  own  hearts  will  come 
in  with  their  sweet  and  solemn  confirmations 
of  it.  But  Nature  and  the  human  heart  do 
not  teach  it  of  themselves.  So  we  believe, 
and  so  we  tempt  other  men  to  believe  in 
God  the  Father.     .    . 

"  And  now  pass  to  the  divinity  of  the  method. 
'Through  Jesus  Christ.'  Man  is  separated 
from  God.  That  fact,  testified  to  by  broken 
associations,  by  alienated  affections,  by  con- 
flicting wills,  stands  written  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  race.    And  equally  clear  is  it  to 
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him  who  reads  the  Gospels  and  alters  into 
sympathy  with  their  wonderful  Person,  that  in 
Uim,  in  Jesas  of  Nazareth,  appeared  the  Me- 
diator by  whom  was  to  be  the  Atonement.  His 
was  the  life  and  nature  which,  standing  be- 
tween the  Godhood  and  the  manhood,  was  to 
bridge  the  gulf  and  make  the  firm  bright  road, 
over  which  blessing  and  prayer  might  pass 
and  repass  with  confident  golden  feet  for 
ever.  Ajid  then  the  question  is— «nd  when  we 
ask  it  thus  it  becomes  so  much  more  than  a 
dry  problem  of  theology ;  it  is  a  question  for 
live  anxious  men  to  ask  with  faces  full  of 
eagerness — out  of  which  nature  came  that 
Mediator  ?  Out  of  which  side  of  the  chasm 
sprang  the  bridge  leaping  forth  towards  the 
other?  Was  it  some  towering  man,  who, 
growing  beyond  his  brothers,  overlooked 
the  battlem^ts  of  heaven,  and  saw  the 
place  in  the  divine  heart  where  man  belonged, 
and  then  came  back  and  bade  his  brethren 
follow  him,  and  led  them  on  with  him  into 
the  home  of  a  Father  who,  reluctant  or 
forgetful,  sat  without  effort  till  His  children 
f6und  their  way  to  Him?  It  is  the  mont 
precious  part  of  our  belief,  that  it  was  with 
God  that  the  activity  began.  It  is  the  very 
soul  of  the  Gospel,  as  I  read  it,  that  the 
Father's  heart,  sitting  above  us  in  His  holi- 
ness, yearned  for  us  as  we  lay  down  here  in 
our  sin.  And  when  there  was  no  man  to 
make  «n  intercession.  He  sent  His  Son  to 
tell  us  of  His  love,  to  live  with  us,  to  die 
for  us,  to  lay  His  life  like  a  strong  bridge 
out  from  the  Divine  side  of  existence,  over 
•  which  we  might  walk,  fearfully  but  safely, 
back  into  the  divinity  where  we  belonged. 
Through  Him  we  have  access  to  the  Father. 
As  the  end  was  divine,  so  the  method  is 
divine.  As  it  is  to  God  that  we  come,  so  it 
is  God  who  brings  us  there.  I  can  think 
nothing  else  without  dishonouring  the  tire- 
less, quenchless  love  of  Grod.  .  .  .  Mv 
friend  says  G^  sends  Christ  into  the  world, 
and  therefore  Christ  is  not  Gk>d.  I  cannot 
see  it  so.  It  seems  to  me  just  otherwise. 
Grod  sends  Christ  just  because  Christ  is  God. 
The  ambassador,  the  army,  is  of  the  very 
most  precious  substance  of  the  country  that 
despatches  it.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that 
constant  title  of  our  Master.  He  is  the  Son 
of  God.  Think  of  it.  Does  not  *Son' 
mean  .just  this  which  the  Church*8  faith, 
with  the  best  words  that  it  could  find,  has 
laboured  to  express,  *  Two  Persons  and  one 
Substance  *  ?  That  is,  the  Father  and  the 
Child.  Separate  personality,  but  one  nature. 
Unity  and  distinctness  both,  but  the  unity 
as  true  a  fact  as  the  distinctness.  Nay, 
the  unity  the  fact  which  made  the  essence  of 
His  mission,  the  fact  which  made  Him  the 
true,  fit,  only  perfect  messenger  of  God,  and 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

''This  is  the  glory  of  the  Incarnation. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  great  beauty 
of  the  old  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ 


is  the  faith  in  the  capacity  ol  manhood  vkid^ 
it  impties.  It  believes  'that  man  k  of  w 
godlike  a  nature  that  he  can  hold  God, 
that  Grod  can  be  incarnated  in  him.  On 
sense  of  man's  capacity  is  low.  We  do  not 
think  that  God  can  dwell  in  the  temple  of  a 
life  like  ours.  But  was  not  that  just  wfast 
He  came  to  teach  us  that  He  could  do?  Ha 
teaches  it  to  us  by  the  ridi  experience  of  His 
Spirit  dwelling  in  our  spiritp.  but  belora  that 
He  taught  it  to  us  by  the  Wsrd  made  flesh. 
A  brute  race  could  have  seen  no  xncainatiaB, 
God  could  care  for  them  and  feed  them,  bul 
He  could  not  come  into  them,  live  in  them. 
But  man  is  better.  '*  Because  we  are  sons, 
God  has  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  oar 
hearts."  Because  we  are  sons,  His  Sen  Him- 
self could  take  our  nature  upon  Him.  Titt 
more  truly  we  believe  in  the  fncarmOe  p&tj, 
the  more  devoutly  we  must  believe  in  the 
essential  glory  of  humanity. 

*<And   now  turn  to  the  point  tiiat  stiD 
remains.     We  have  spoken  of  the  end  and  of 
the  method ;  but  no  true  act  is  perfect  unkv 
the  power  by  which  it  works  is  worthy  of  the 
method  through  which,  and  the  end  to  whkfa, 
it  proceeds.    The  power  of  the  act  of  man's 
salvation    is    the    Holy   Spirit.      *Throii^ 
Christ  Jesus  we  all  have  access  by  one  Spirit 
unto  the  Father.'     What  do  we  mean  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  being  the  power  unto  salvation? 
I  think  we  are  often  deluded  and  misled  by 
carrying  out  too  far  some  of  ihe  figimitive 
forms  in  which  the  Bible  and  the  relig«Nis 
experience  of  men  express  the  saving  of  the 
soul.    For  instance,  salvation  is  described  as 
the  lifting  of   the  soul  out  of  a  pit,  and 
putting  it  upon  a  pinnacle,  or  on  a  aafe,  high 
platform  of  ^race.    The  figure  is  strong  sod 
clear.    Nothms:  can  overstate  the  utter  de- 
pendence of  the  soul  on  Grod  for  its  defiver- 
ance ;  but  if  we  let  the  figure  leave  in  our 
minds  an  impression  of  the  human  soul  as  a 
dead,  passive  thixig,  to  be  lifted  from  out 
place  to  the  other  like  a  torpid  log  that  makes 
no  effort  of  its  own  either  for  co-operation  or 
resistance,  then  the  figure  has  mided   oa^ 
The  soul  is  a  live  thing.  Iiet  there  be  nothing 
merely  mechanical  in  the  conception  of  the 
way  Gk>d  treats  these  souls  of  oun.      He 
works  upon  them  in  the  vitality  of  thought, 
passion,  and  will  that  He  puts  into  them.  And 
so  when  a  soul  comes  to  the  Father  through 
the  Saviour,  its  whole  essential  vitality  moves 
in  the  act.    With  those  affections  with  yrhkh 
it  has  loved  the  world,  it  loves  its  hotd. 
With  that  same  will  with  which  it  chose 
iniquity,  it  chooses  now  holiness  and  heaven. 
It  seems  as  if    the   Christian    had   mmplf 
chosen  to  love  God  instead  of   loving  his 
business;  but  as  he  goes  on  and  finds  what 
this  new  love  of  God  reaUy  means,  he  finds 
what  it  is  that  has   happened.     The  capa- 
cities of  faith  and  love  and  holiness  ba«« 
been  taken  possession  of,  and  filled  oat  to 
their   completeness,  by  the  very  S^rit  ol 
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bolineoB  and  love  and  faith  which  they  were 
made  to  hold,  but  which  is  greater  than 
themselYcs.  The  Divine  power  has  taken 
IKMsession  of  the  soul's  capacities,  and,  al- 
thoug^h  it  may  seem  at  fint  as  if  the  soul 
itself  had  originated  this  new  movement  to 
God  throogh  Christ,  just  as  it  may  seem  to 
the  child  at  first  as  if  his  body  did  all  these 
aptiitual  acts  which  the  spirit  does  within  it, 
yet,  by-and-by,  the  conviction  clears  itself, 
&nd  grows  clearer  and  clearer  oonstantlv, 
that  it  is  not  the  soul's  simple  abiht}  to  be 
religioiis  that  has  made  it  religious,  but  that 
God  by  direct  visitation  has  occupied  that 
ability,  and  is  drawing  the  soul  to  Himself. 
*'  When  this  experience  is  reached,  then  see 
what  Gtodhood  the  soul  has  come  to  recognise 
in  the  world.  First,  there  is  the  Creative 
Deity  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  which  it 
is  struggling  to  return — ^the  Divine  End, 
God  the  Fa&er.  Then  there  is  the  Incarnate 
Deity,  which  makes  that  return  possible  by 
the  exhibition  of  6od*8  love — the  Divine 
Method,  God  the  Son ;  and  then  there  is  this 
infused  Deity,  this  Divine  energy  in  the  soul 
itself,  taking  its  capacities  and  setting  them 
homeward  to  the  Father — the  Divine  Power 
of  Salvation,  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  the 
Father,  through  the  Son,  by  the  Spirit.  .  .  . 
This  appears  to  me  the  truth  of  the  Deity 
as  it  relates  to  us.  I  say  again,  *  as  it  relates 
to  us.*  What  it  may  he  in  itself;  how 
Father,  Son,  and  Spint  meet  in  the  perfect 
Godhood;  what  infinite  truth  more  there 
may,  th^  must,  be  in  that  Gk)dhood,  no 
man  can  dare  to  guess.  But,  to  ua*  God  is 
the  end,  the  method,  and  the  power  of  sal- 
vation; so  He  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  I  look  at  the  theologies,  and  so 
often  it  seems  as  if  the  harmony  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  had  been  lost,  both  by  those 
that  own  and  by  those  that  disown  the 
Trinity.  One  theology  makes  the  Father 
hard  and  cruel,  longing,  as  it  were,  for  man's 
punishment,  extorting  from  the  Son  the  last 
orop  of  life-blood  which  man's  sin  had  in- 
curred as  penalty.  Another  theology  makes 
the  Son  merely  one  of  the  multitude  of 
sinning  men,  with  somewhat  bolder  aspira- 
tions laying  hold  on  a  forgiveness  which 
God  might  give,  but  which  no  mortal  might 
assume.  StUl  another  theology  can  find  no 
God  in  the  human  heart  at  all;  merely  a 
fermentation  of  human  nature  in  this  desire 
after  goodness,  this  reaching  out  towards 
Divinity.  The  end  is  not  worthy  of  the 
method";  I  do  not  want  to  come  to  such  a 
Father  as  some  of  the  theologians  have  painted. 
Or  the  method  is  not  worthy  of  the  end ;  no 
man  could  come  to  a  perfect  €rod  through 
such  a  Jesus  as  some  men  have  described. 
Or  the  power  is  too  weak  for  both ;  and  all 
that  Christ  has  done  lies  useless ;  and  all  the 
Father's  welcome  waits  in  vain  for  the  soul 
that  has  in  it  no  Holy  Ghost.  But  let  each 
be  rod,  and  each  be  worthy  of  the  others,  and 


the  salvation  is  complete.  That  is  our  faith 
in  the  Trinity—*  three  Persons  and  one  God.'  " 
[Sermom,  New  York,  1876.] 

Analogies  have  also  been  drawn  from  the 
physical  universe  around  us,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  work  on  physical  science,* 
in  which  it  is  even  suggested  that,  beyond 
mere  analogy,  there  may  be  some  actual 
manifestation  of  this  mystery  of  the  Divine 
nature,  as  of  the  Divine  attributes,  in  the 
pnysical  world  around  us.  After  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  main  results  of  experiment  and 
research  as  rM^ards  the  theory  of  Light,  the 
writer  concludes  as  follows : — 

**  Another  step  further  yet  The  inquiiy  is 
irresistibly  suggested,  whether  the  comparison 
and  the  analogy  may  not  go  further,  and 
afford  us  some  revelation  deeper  still.  That 
inquiry  is  strictly  legitimate.  If  our  universe 
be  in  truth  an  objective  and  conditioned 
manifestation  of  any  absolute  Source  of  all 
being,  it  should  be  thus :  the  Actual  ought, 
in  its  limited  measure,  to  reveal  to  us  truly 
the  Essential  and  Eternal.  The  student  of 
nature,  at  all  events,  does  hold  expressly  that  if 
Nature  has  any  Author,  she  must  speak  aright 
of  Him  if  she  speak  at  all;  and  as  for  the  so- 
called  religious  man,  while  any  book  can  only 
take  a  secondary  place  in  such  an  inquiry 
as  this,  he  also  believes  that  it  ought  to  be 
thus,  since  his  book  actually  says  so.  The 
point  of  surpassing  interest  therefore  is, 
whether  as  regards  this  question  there  is  any 
definite  agreement  between  these  two,  as  to 
which  Science  can  have  anything  to  say,  or 
possesses  any  means  of  judging.  What  then 
do  we  find?  We  are  bound  here,  at  least,  to 
ask  the  expounders  of  physical  science  first, 
for  every  reason.  We  inquire,  therefore,  what 
purely  physical  science,  and  experiment,  and 
speculation — what  ih^p  at  present  appear  to 
teach  us  ? 

**  ri]  They  tell  us.  of  an  intangible,  invis- 
ible Ether,  which  cannot  be  touch^,  oi  tasted, 
or  contained,  or  measured,  or  weighed,  but 
yet  is  ever}*where ;  which  contains  within  it- 
self the  most  essential  properties  of  Matter, 
fluid  and  solid ;  and  yet  which  is  not  matter, 
though  it  can  communicate  its  own  motions  to 
matter  and  receive  motions  from  it.  [2] 
They  speak  to  us  next,  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  widely-received  vortex  theory  of  Sir 
William  Thomson,  something  vaguely  about 
this  Ether  taking  Form.  They  suggest  to  us 
how  vortices  in  it  may  appear  to  us  as  the 
atoms  of  Matter,  which  we  do  see,  and 
feel,  and  handle ;  and  which,  in  this  form,  can 
be  limited,  and  contained,  and  measured,  and 
weighed ;  and  in  which  the  Ether  may  become, 
as  it  were,  incarnate  and  embodied.  [3] 
Iliey  tell  us,  in  the  third  place,  of  a  mysteri- 
ous Energy,  which  also  takes  protean  forms, 
but  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  doing  all 

*  LigJd :  a  ConxM  of  Sapmnuntol  Optiet,  Bj 
Lewis  Wiight  (l»fi). 
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the  physical  work  of  the  kosmos.  Through 
it  EUier  acts  upon  Matter ;  and  Matter  reacts 
upon  Ether  or  upon  other  Matter. 

"  And  this  is  all ;  and  our  Light  embodies 
them  all  and  reveals  them  all.  It  is  motion, 
a  form  of  Energy ;  it  is  motion  in  the  Ether ; 
and  it  is  invisible,  inconceivable,  unknown  to 
us,  unless  Matter,  to  make  it  visible,  be  in  its 
path.  There  are  these  Three  and  these  only ; 
each  distinct  and  separate ;  and  yet  the  three 
making  up  One,  a  mysterious  unity  which 
cannot  be  dissolved.  So  far  the  purely  phys- 
ical philosopher.  Pondering  attentively  this 
wonderful  triune  splendour  which  he  has  put 
before  us,  it  may  seem  strange  that  he  at  least 
should  sneer  at  any  other  Trinity  in  Unity, 
seeing  the  kindred  mystery  in  which  he  him- 
self acknowledges  that  he  dwells.  Ether: 
Matter :  Energy :  no  one  of  these  can  be  con- 
ceived of,  hardly,  apart  from  the  others ;  yet 
each  is  separate  and  distinct.  Take  away 
either,  and  what  becomes  of  the  Universe,  as 
we  know  it  or  can  conceive  it  P  And  yet  this 
Universe,  at  least,  is  monistic — ^is  one  harmoni- 
ous whole.  The  mystery  of  Nature  is  not  only 
as  great,  but  actually  appears  to  be  of  the 
pery  same  kind  as  that  which  theolog^ns  have 
taught  us  concerning  the  mystery  of  its 
Author. 

"  For  now  we  are  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the 
other,  and  ask  him.  He  has  known  nothing 
of  all  this ;  never  even  dreamt  of  it,  since  it  is 
the  last  growth  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But,  purely  from  an  old  Book  he  possesses,  he 
too  haSy  somehow  or  other,  and  long  before 
the  other,  also  gathered  a  conception,  and 
even  framed  it  into  a  set  theological  formula. 
It  will  be  interesting  at  least  to  see  what  his 
conception  is. 

"{I]  He  tells  us,  firsl^  that  he  believes  in 
an  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  inconceiv- 
able, infinite  Essence,  the  one  Source  and 
Father  of  all.  [2]  He  believes  that  this 
first  essential  Being  has  in  a  mysterious  way 
become  embodied  in  a  Second,  in  some  incon- 
ceivable manner  co -existent  with  and  yet 
derived  from  Him ;  who  is  the  brightness  of 
His  glory  and  the  visible  Image  of  His  person,* 
and  in  whom  and  by  whom  all  Things  were 
made.  [3]  He  affirms  that  these  two  work  or 
act  by  and  through  a  third,  an  equally  mys- 
terious Energy;  whose  operations  assume 
many  forms;  who  does  all  things,  aUke  in 
matter  and  in  spirit;  who  is  as  the  wind, 
blowing  where  it  Usteth;  and  who  finally 
brings  all  conscious  agencies  that  yield  to 
Him,  into  harmonious  relation  and  equilibrium 
with  all  that  surrounds  them.  That  is  the 
creed  of  the  Christian,  however  he  came  by  it: 
more  particularly,  indeed,  it  is  the  special  creed 
of  the  Trinitarian  C^stian,  so  much  derided 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  He  also  says 
and  believes,  like  the  other,  that,  although  he 

*  *'The  very  Image  [or  impren]-  of  His  eab- 
stance."— ItevMcd  V^nion, 


cannot  explain  it  any  more  than  the  phyriad 
philosopher,  these  three  are  One.  Aad, 
strange  to  say,  he  too  goes  so  far  as  to  affiim 
that  the  Motions  of  the  third  originally  pro- 
duced that  Light  which  we  have  found  aadi  a 
fascinating  study ;  and  that  to  him,  alao,  thst 
is  an  express  symbol  and  revelatioii  ol  tht 
Three! 

"This  is  but  a  suggestion  and  inquiry,  and 
dogmatism  is  not  pretended  from  either  side. 
But  if  there  riiould  be  reality  and  fmtiL 
behind  the  belief  of  both  parties  ma  we  have 
listened  to  them,  is  there  not  indeed  here 
an  obvious,  deep,  fundamental,  marvelloiis 
agreement?  More  than  this;  if  thsrs 
should  be  true  wisdom  in  what  ham  been 
taught  us  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
teachers  of  modem  philosophy;  if  it  is 
true  that  *  Beligion  and  science  are,  therefon, 
necessary  corrdatives ; '  if  it  it  true  th«t, 
'  Force,  as  we  know  it,  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  certain  conditional  effect  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned Cause,  as  the  relative  reality  indicating 
to  us  an  Absolute  Bealit^,  by  which  it  is  im- 
mediately produced;'  if  it  is  fnither  tne 
that  *  objective  science  can  give  no  accomit 
of  the  world  which  we  know  aa  external,  with- 
out regarding  its  changes  of  form  as  mam- 
festations  of  something  that  cootimieB  oos- 
stant  under  all  forms;*  and  if  it  ia  finaDy 
true  as  regards  Spirit  and  Matter,  that '  the 
one  is,  no  less  than  the  other,  to  be  regarded 
as  but  a  sign  of  the  Unknown  Reality  which 
underlies  both ; '  if  these  conceptions  of  qob 
whom  all  regard  as,  at  least,  a  great  Uiinker,t 
embody  anything  more  than  a  vague  dreanu 
is  not  this  correspondence  we  luve  foond, 
precisely  of  the  sort  we  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected to  find  P 

'*  The  comparison  and  the  inquiry  appear  io 
any  case  to  be  singularly  interesting.  The 
student  of  Nature,  at  least,  will  not  object  to 
it;  nor  should  we  turn  away  repelled  from 
the  suggestion  that  light  may  be  to  him  a 
Bevealer  such  as  he  has  longed  for,  leading 
him  into  sight  of,  though  not  within,  the 
inmost  Secret  of  all  And  aa  for  the  otiier«  be 
too,  may  perhaps  learn  to  hear  of  Matter  pos- 
sessing *  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form 
of  life,'  without  resentment,  and  to.  attach  to 
the  phrase  a  new  meaning,  which  may  per- 
chance be  the  basis  of  a  great  recoiicihatian 
that  has  been  long  and  sorely  needed.  If 
what  he  believes  be  true,  he  will  at  least  have 
learnt  in  another  way,  that  'the  inviable 
things  of  Him  since  the  creation  of  the  worid 
are  dearly  seen,  even  His  eternal  power  sni 
Godhead,  being  understood  by  the  tkim^s  tid 
are  madeJ  " 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  tlie 
method  of  regarding  this  great  mystery  of  the 
Godhead  by  the  principal  divines  of  our  own 
century  is  all  characterised  by  tiie  oonvictiaa 
that  the  doctrine  is  in  unison  with  the  highest 

t  Mr.  Herbert  Speaeer. 
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instincts  of  our  reaaon.  It  is  remarkable,  at 
least,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has 
been  accepted  by  many  of  the  most  profound 
of  those  philosophers  who,  leaving  the  old 
landmarks,  have  sought  out  independent  lines 
of  thought,  and  who  were  the  last  men  in  the 
world,  to  accept  a  mere  dry  creed,  or  to  re- 
^ceive  anything  merely  upon  authority  under 
any  circumstances,  llie  deep  teaching  of  the 
great  mystic  Jacob  Bbhmbn  [q.T.]»  obscure  as 
some  of  it  is,  has  exercised  a  g^reat  influence 
on  modem  philosophy.  The  great  names  of 
Lioibnits,  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  may  all 
be  adduced  as  those  of  men  who  have  felt 
that  there  is  a  profound  truth  in  the  Oatholia 
doctrine,  which  answers  to  the  facts  of  nature 
and  the  needs  of  the  soul,  and  which  would  be 
lost  by  a  rejection  of  aU  dogma  but  that  of 
the  Unity  of  God. 

Trinity  Sunday. — This  festival  is  not 
of  so  ancient  a  date  as  the  rest  of  the 
great  feasts  of  the  Church.  Stephen, 
Bishop  of  Liege  [620],  had  an  office  drawn 
tip  relating  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
which  made  its  way  into  other  churches, 
but  for  some  time  the  practice  was  op- 
posed on  the  ground  that  the  praises  of  the 
Trinity  were  celebrated  daily,  and  that  it  did 
not  need  a  particular  festival ;  but  when  the 
doctrine  was  attacked  by  the  Arians  and 
others,  the  Church  thought  it  right  to  fix  a 
special  day  in  its  honour.  It  is  said  that 
John  XXlI.  fixed  it  for  the  Sunday  following 
Whitsunday ;  but  this  is  questionable,  as  in 
1405  a  Cardinal  is  found  asking  Benedict 
XIII.  to  settle  this  festival;  and  Gerson  re- 
ports that  in  his  time  the  keeping  of  it  was 
newly  begun.  The  reason  why  this  day  was 
chosen  as  most  seasonable  was  that  after 
Christ  had  ascended  into  heaven  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  been  sent  down,  as  on  Whitsunday, 
the  Church  received  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
glorious  and  incomprehensible  Trinity  than 
even  before. 

Trisagion  [Gr.  trU, "  thrice,"  and  o^ton, 
*'  holy  "].— The  Greek  name  for  theTBBSAircTus 
[q.v.J, 

Tritlieism. — The  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  there  are  three  Gk>ds,  instead  of  three 
Persons  in  the  Gtodhead.  There  was  a 
class  of  men  in  very  earl^  times  who  turned 
the  doctrine  of  the'Trimty  into  Tritheism, 
and  instead  of  three  Divine  Persons  under  the 
economy  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
brought  in  three  collateral,  co-ordinate,  and 
self-originated  beings,  making  them  three 
absolute  and  independent  principles,  without 
any  relation  of  Father  or  Son,  which  is  the 
most  proper  notion  of  three  Gods.  And  having 
made  this  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  they  made  another  answerable  to  it 
in  the  form  of  baptism,  for,  instead  of  bapt- 
inng  in  the  name  .of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  they  brought  in  an  unheard-of 
form  of  baptising  in  the  name  of  three  un- 


originated  principles,  as  we  learn  from  one  of 
the  Apostolical  Cknons,  which  says :  *'  If  any 
bishop  or  presbyter  baptise  not  according  to 
the  command  of  Christ,  *  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,'  but  in  three 
unoriginated  principles,  or  in  three  Sons,  or 
in  three  Paracletes  or  Holv  Ghosts,  let  him  be 
deposed."  It  is  supposed  that  this  doctrine 
was  introduced  by  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 

TritlieminBa  John,  Abbot  of  Spanheim, 
in  the  diocese  of  Treves  [^.  1462,  d,  1516].— He 
was  transferred  to  a  convent  at  Wurzburg, 
where  he  died.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
works  are  on  Church  history — De  iHustrihtis 
Scriptorihu  SeeUsiaatieit  and  Catalog,  illuttr. 
virorum  Oermaniam  tuts  ingeniis  et  lueubrO' 
tumibus  otnnifariam  exomantium.  He  was 
accused  of  magic  and  unlawful  correspond* 
ence  with  spirits,  but  his  character  has  been 
vindicated  from  this  charge  by  several  writers. 

Trace  of  God  [in  the  Latin  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Treuga  Lei  {tratge  or  trttca, 
from  the  German  word  trtu^  "faithful ")]  was  a 
limitation  of  the  right  of  private  warfare  in« 
troduoed  b^  the  Church  in  order  to  mitigate 
an  evil  which  it  was  unable  to  eradicate.  It 
provided  that  hostilities  should  cease,  at  least 
on  the  holy-days,  from  Thursday  evening  to 
Sunday  evening  in  each  week,  also  during 
the  whole  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  on 
the  octaves  of  great  festivals.  This  regula- 
tion was  first  introduced  in  1017,  in  Aqui- 
taine,  where  a  bishop  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived command  from  God  for  its  institution; 
then  in  France  and  Burgundy.  In  1038  the 
Diet  of  Soleure  deliberated  respecting  its 
establishment  in  Germany ;  under  William 
the  Conqueror  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, and  in  1071  into  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  a  subject  of  discussion  at  many  Councils ; 
at  Narbonne  [1054],  Troyes  [1093],  aermont 
[10951,  Rouen  [1096],  Kheims  [1136],  and 
St.  John  Lateran  [1139  and  1179],  and  was 
enjoined  by  special  decrees.  At  a  later 
period  the  truce  was  extended  to  Thursday ; 
excommunication  was  the  penalty  for  those 
who  engaged  in  private  warfare  on  those  days. 
The  truce  was  also  extended  to  certain  places, 
as  churches,  convents,  hospitals,  etc.,  and 
certain  persons,  as  clerg^ymen,  peasants  in  the 
fields,  and  in  general  all  defenceless  persons. 
At  the  Council  of  Clermont  it  was  made  par- 
ticularly to  include  all  crusaders. 

Tmdpert. — A  missionary  trained  in  Ire* 
land  who  started  off  when  he  heard  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  St.  Gall  [q.v.]»  ^  *Ji© 
desire,  if  possible,  of  carrying  it  on  after  his 
death.  He  chose  the  Black  Forest  as  his 
mission  field,  but  when  he  got  as  far  as 
Breis^u  he  was  cruelly  murdered  by  his 
enemies. 

Tmllo,  Council  in.    [Councils,  par.  6.] 

Timxo,  Bishopric  op. — Christianity  was 
probably  introduced   into  Cornwall  in  the 
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third  century.  Soon  after  the  Saxons  landed 
in  Britain,  the  Gomishmen  purchaeed  by  an 
annual  tribute  permission  from  CSerdocius  to 
exercise  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Solomon,  King  of  Comwedl,  professed  Chris- 
tianity in  the  fourth  century.  The  See  of 
Cornwall  wAs  founded  about  614,  and  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Exe  in  Devonshira  In 
927,  Howel,  King  of  Cornwall,  was  defeated 
by  Athelstan,  who  in  936  nominated  Conan, 
a  native  Cornish  bishop,  to  the  Cornish  See  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Germans  on  Dec.  dth,  and 
from  that  time  Cornwall  became  an  English, 
not  a  British,  See.  On  the  death  of  Burth- 
wold  in  1027,  the  See  of  Cornwall  was  added 
to  that  of  Crediton,  and  in  1050,  under  Leofric, 
who  became  Bishop  in  1046,  the  seat  of  the 
united  dioceses  was  fixed  at  Exeter.  The 
union  of  the  Sees  continued  till  the  passing  of 
the  Truro  Bishopric  Act  in  1876,  when  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  was  assigned  as  the 
cathedral  church.  The  first  bishop,  Edward 
White  Benson,  tho  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  consecrated  at  St.  PauFs  on 
St.  Mark's  Day,  1877.  Through  his  exertions 
a  scheme  for  building  a  new  cathedral  was 
set  on  foot,  the  architect  of  which  is  Mr.  J. 
L.  Pearson.  The  Prince  of  Wales  on  May 
20th,  1880,  laid  two  foundation  stones  of  the 
new  building. 

Besides  the  Bishop,  the  cathedral  chapter 
consists  of  two  archdeacons  and  nineteen 
honorary  canons.  The  diocese  extends  over 
the  whole  county  of  Cornwall  and  part  of 
Devonshire,  and  comprises  236  parishes,  in- 
cluding sinecures.  The  income  of  the  diocese 
is  £3,000  per  annum. 

List  or  Bismofs  or  Cosvwall  Biroaa  its  Ukiov 
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Consa  ...  988  Bnrthwold  .       .  1018 

Comoere       .  LiTing  .  .  1027 

WulfMT       .       .  967  LeoMo.  .  1046 

Eoldtred  .  908 

Bishops  or  Tauao. 
Bdward      White  I    Qeor?e     Howard 

BeiMon  .    1877   |       Wilkinson        .    188S 

Tmstees  for  Chapels.— The  Act  of 
18d0  ri3  and  14  Victoria,  c.  28],  known  as 
Sir  Morton  Peto's  Act,  provides  a  simple 
method  of  transferring  chapel  property  to 
new  trustees.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  appointment  is  made  signs  and 
seals  the  document,  which  is  to  be  attested  by 
two  or  more  witnesses  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting. 

Tiibi]ig[e]iv  a  small  town  on  the  Neckar, 
eighteen  miles  from  Stuttgart,  has  been  for 
400  years  the  chief  nursing  place  of  the 
scholars  of  Wiirtemberg.  Not  only  poets 
rWieland,  Ubland,  etc.],  but  philosophers 
[Schelling and  Hegel],  Protestant  theologians 
[as  CEcolampadius,  Osiander,  PfafF,  dtinger, 
Storr,  Baur,  Domer],  and  Roman  Catholics 
[Mohler,  Hefele,  etc.]  were  all  graduates  of 
Tdbingen.      This    University,    though    the 


character  ci  the  country  is  deejdy  rdifioaB, 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  leUMd 
opponents  of  Christianity — ^Pudus  the  Deiit, 
Baur  the  Pantheist,  Strauss  the  author  <d  the 
Zi/0  of  JewM,  The  theological  stadotB, 
though  they  are  tinctured  more  or  lesi  with 
Hegelian  Pantheism,  cherish  with  gnt«fiil 
reverence  the  memory  of  such  men  as  Beofel, 
who  firmly  taught  Gospel  doctrine  during 
the  infidel  apostasy  of  the  eighteenth  eentnry, 
and  they  crowd  the  churchee.  The  Tiihingen 
theologians  of  the  last  century  were  maited 
by  mvstidsm.  They  had  a  special  taste  for 
speculations  on  apocalyptic  and  millfnamii 
topics.  Thus  Gottlieb  Storr,  their  pnodpsl 
representative  in  his  time  [h.  1746,  d,  1806], 
occupied  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Methodists  in  Knghnd ; 
he  asserted  the  authority  of  the  Soqitares 
against  the  Bationalism  of  Kant,  and  laid 
especial  emphasis  on  the  evidential  value  of 
the  miracles. 

But  a  darker  side  of  the  univenity  life 
of  Tiibingen  is  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy.   Hie  founder  of  the  new 
school  was  F.  C.  Baur  [6.  1792,  d.  1860],  whose 
critical  investigations  in  the  Kew  Testament 
led   him  to  the  opinion  that  the   pastoral 
Epistles  were  the  production  of  the  second 
century,  that  some  of  St.  Paulas  EZpistles  are 
not  genuine,  and  that  a  g^reat  gulf  aepanted 
St.  Paul  from  the  other  Apostles.    In  fict, 
this  may  be  regarded  as  the  special  tenet  of 
the  later  Tiibingen  schooL    Peter  and  John 
were  Jewish  in  their  views,  only  distinguiabed 
from  their  brethren  by  their  faith  that  Christ 
was  the  promised  Messiah.    Paul  maintainwi 
a  doctrine  that  the  Crucifixion  made  Christ 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  elaborated  a 
theory  of  justification  which  to  them  was 
strange,  and  of  religious  freedom  whidi  to 
them  was  abhorrent.    For  the  sake  of  peace 
the  V  were  for  a  while  silent,  but  the  animoaty 
broke  out  in  the  Apocaljpse,  which  refecied 
to  St.  Paul  and  his  teaching  when  denooniing 
the  Nicolaitanes.    The  Gospel  of  St  John, 
Baur  pronounced  not  genuine.    But  as  he 
grew  older  he  modified  his  views  graatlf, 
and  his  ChrUtumity  ^  the  fint  Tlkrm  Cm- 
turiet  [1853],  though  it  hardly  rises  ahove 
Unitananism,  is  a  more  conservative  work 
than  his  previous  writings.     He  asserts  the 
pure  morality  of  Christianity,  while  he  denies 
its  miracles.  The  tendency  of  modem  Gritidam 
in  the  Tubingen  school  has  been  to  rensw 
all  this.    The  judgment  conoeming  St  Joha 
and  the  synoptic  Gospels  has  been  toreoognisif 
their  historic  truth,  and  the  manifiBSt  an- 
tenableness  of  the  theories  of  Stnoss,  who 
was  Baur*s  scholar,  has  driven  the  sch^n  to 
a  closer  approximation  to  the  ancient  faith  of 
Christendom. 

Tnlohaa  Bishops.— A  celcbnied  ^- 
thet  belonging  to  the  annals  of  the  Scottish 
Church.    The  Concordat  of  Leith  [see  p.  94il 
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in  1572,  had  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  hierarchical  titles,  but  the  nobles  who 
drew  it  np  had  no  intention  whatever  of  re- 
storing the  hierarchical  endowments,  which 
had  mostly  fallen  into  their  own  hands.  The 
new  prelates  were  intended  to  be  middlemen, 
who  should  farm  their  endowments  for  them, 
being  called  bishops  and  exercising  certain 
rights  over  the  clergy,  but  in  thraldom  to 
their  lay  masters.  The  men  who  consented  to 
play  this  ignoble  part  were  regarded  by  the 
people  wi£  utter  derision,  and  were  dubbed 
**Tulchan  Bishops."  **  A  *tulchan,*"  says 
Carlyle  ICromwelly  L  36]  "  is,  or  rather  was, 
for  the  thing  is  long  since  obsolete,  a  calfskin 
stuffed  into  the  rude  similitude  of  a  calf — 
similar  enough  to  deceive  the  imperfect  per- 
ceptive organs  of  a  cow.  At  milking-time 
the  tulchan,  with  head  duly  bent,  was  set  as  if 
to  suck ;  the  fond  cow,  looking  round,  fancied 
that  her  calf  was  busy  and  that  all  was  right, 
and  so  gave  her  milk  freely,  which  the  cun* 
ning  maid  was  straining  in  white  abundance 
into  her  pail  all  the  while.  The  Scotch  milk- 
maida  in  those  days  cried,  *  Where  is  the 
tiilchan  P  is  the  tulchan  ready  P '  So  of  the 
bishops.  Scotch  lairds  were  eager  enough  to 
milk  the  Church  lands  and  tithes,  to  get  rents 
out  of  them  freely,  which  was  not  always 
easy.  They  were  glad  to  construct  a  form  of 
bishops  to  please  ti^e  King  and  Churdi,  and 
make  the  milk  come  without  disturbance. 
The  reader  now  knows  what  a  tulchan  bishop 
was.  A  piece  of  mechanism  constructed  not 
without  difficulty,  in  Parliament  and  KingV 
Council,  among  the  Scots ;  and  torn,  asunder 
afterwards  with  dreadful  clamour,  and  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds,  so  soon  as  the  cow 
became  awake  to  it !  '* 

The  next  Greneral  Assembly  refused  to 
recognise  these  bishops,  but  they  remained  as 
evidence  that  the  Government  intended  to 
preserve  an  Episcopalian  Church,  and  a  battle 
consequently  raged  around  them  which  did  not 
end  for  a  century.    [Scotland,  Chvbch  of.] 

Tnlloch,  JoHN,D.D.  [b.  lS2Z,d,  1886}.— A 
learned  Scottish  divine.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  near  Perth,  and  entered  the  College 
of  St.  Andrews  in  1837,  where  he  gained  the 
Grey  prize,  then  the  highest  honour  to  philo- 
sophioU  students.  In  1842  he  was  ordained 
at  Dundee,  but  the  state  of  his  health  made  it 
necessary  for  him  in  1847  to  go  to  Germany, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  that  country.  In 
1849  he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 
succeed  Dr.  Macduff  at  Eettins  in  Forfar- 
shire, and  he  began  his  career  as  a  successful 
religious  essayist,  contributing  to  Blackwood^ 
the  British  Qiutrterly^  and  the  North  British 
Review.  In  1854  he  became  Principal  of  St. 
Ihlury's  College,  St.  Andrews,  and  the  same 
year  won  the  second  Burnett  prize,  value 
£600,  for  an  essay  on  Theism.  In  1859  he 
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was  appointed  one  of  the  Queen's  chaplains, 
and  lued  frequently  to  preach  before  her. 
In  1878  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Since  then  he  wrote  some  valuable 
theological  works,  the  principal  being  Rational 
Theology  in  the  Seventeenth  Century^  The  ChriS" 
tian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Facts  of  Reliyicn  and  Life, 
and  Movements  of  Meligious  Thought  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century, 

Tvnkers.    [Dunkbbs.] 

Tniurtall,  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, bom  about  1476,  at  Hackforth  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Padua, 
and  took  a  Doctor's  degree.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  being  a  perfect  master  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  the  best  mathe- 
matician of  his  times ;  he  was  likewise  a 
considerable  civilian,  canonist,  and  divine. 
He  obtained  the  living  of  Stanhope  in  1508, 
in  1515  became  Archdeacon  of  Chester,  in 
1516  Hector  of  Harrow-on-the-Bfill  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1519  Dean  of 
Salisbury.  He  went  abroad  on  several  em- 
bassies ;  amongst  others  he  was  sent  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1526,  to  treat  with  the  Em- 
peror  for  the  release  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
In  1622  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
London,  in  1523  made  Privy  Seal,  and  in 
1530  translated  to  the  See  of  Durham. 
He  was  a  decided  Reformer,  but  without 
separating  himself  from  the  Church;  he 
acknowled^^  the  King's  supremacy,  and 
remained  m  favour'  with  Henry  VIII.,  to 
whom  he  surrendered  the  monastery  of 
Durham  in  1640.  In  1552,  not  being'  pre- 
pared to  accept  Edward  VI. 's  sweeping  mea- 
sures, he  was  ejected  from  his  See,  but  was 
restored  again  by  Queen  Mary,  and  ejected 
a  second  time  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559, 
on  declining  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  died  the  same  year  at  Lambeth,  where 
he  had  been  placed  under  a  mild  surveillance. 

Turks. — ^The  name  in  one  of  the  Good 
Friday  Collects  under  which  are  included  in 
the  prayers  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  in 
whatever  land  they  may  be.  In  the  four 
classes,  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics, 
are  meant  to  be  included  all  who  are  out  of 
the  Communion  of  the  Church. 

TarlupinB.^-A  sect  <^  the  fourteenth 
century  who  had  their  chief  seat  in  the  Isle 
de  France.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  There  is 
nothing  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  name 
"Turlupin."  They  ran  from  place  to  place 
begging  their  bread  with  wild  shouts,  and 
refusing  every  kind  of  labour  as  a  hindrance 
to  Divine  contemplation  and  the  ascent  of  the 
soul  towards  Croa.  In  their  excursions  they 
were  followed  by  women,  with  whom  they 
lived  in  the  most  intimate  familiarity.  They 
distributed  amongst  the  people  books  which 
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contained  the  substance  of  their  doctrine,  and 
held  nocturnal  assemblies  in  out-of-the-way 
places  at  which,  to  imitate  Paradise,  they 
divested  themselves  of  all  clothing.  They 
pretended  to  extraordinary'  spirituality  and 
devotion.  The  sect  was  severely  persecuted 
and  did  not  last  long. 

Twissey  D&-  William,  bom  at  Speenham- 
land,  near  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  in  1575; 
died  in  London  in  1646.  He  was  sent  from 
Winchester  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  for  several  years  and  took  his  D.B. 
He  was  the  most  celebrated  Calvinist  of  his 
time,  no  one  having  managed  the  controversy 
with  Arminiufl  with  more  exactness  and 
advantage.  He  was  a  man  of  upright  life, 
and,  as  he  sided  with  the  Presb}'terians  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  he  lost  his 
preferments ;  but  his  party  had  a  great  value 
for  him,  and  made  him  one  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  and  at  last  elected  him  their  Prolo- 
cutor. He  wrote  Of  the  Morality  of  the  Fourth 
Commandtnent  as  still  in  force  to  hind  Christians^ 
and  The  Riches  of  God,  Love  unto  the  Vessels  of 
Merey,  consistent  with  His  ahsoltUe  Hatred  of 
the  Vessels  of  Wrathy  and  a  great  number  of 
tracts. 

Tyndale,  John,  translator  of  the  Bible, 
was  bom  at  a  small  village  in  Gloucester- 
shire, about  1484;  died,  1536.  Most  writers 
say  that  the  name  of  the  village  was  Slym- 
bridge,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
uncertainty  about  all  the  facts  of  his  early 
days.  The  exact  date  of  his  entrance  at 
Oxford  is  also  unknown,  but  recent  researches 
have  di8C0vei*ed  that  he  took  his  degree  in 
1512.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, his  zeal  for  studying  the  Bible  prob- 
ably inducing  him  to  go  and  consult  Erasmus, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  In  1521  he 
became  tutor  to  a  gentleman  named  Welch, 
who  lived  in  Gloucestershire,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  finally  resolved  to  undertake  the  task 
of  translating  the  Bible  into  English.  He 
was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  teaching  and 
general  behaviour  of  the  clergy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sir  John  Welch,  and  translated  a 
pamphlet  which  Erasmus  had  wYitten  in  Latin 
called  The  Manual  of  a  Christian  Soldier;  this 
was  a  violent  protest  against  the  wicked  lives 
of  the  clergy,  and,  of  course,  brought  down  a 
storm  of  abuse  on  Tyndale's  head;  he  was, 
however,  firmly  supported  by  his  master  and 
patron.  In  1523  he  went  to  London  with  an 
mtroduction  to  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London, 
expecting  to  have  extra  facilities  for  carrying 
out  the  work  to  which  he  was  resolved  to 
devote  himself.  He  found  that,  so  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
the  work  there,  so  many  impediments  being 
thrown  in  his  way.  In  the  following  year, 
therefore,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  from  thence 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Luther,  and  there  he  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  English.    He  used  for 


text-books  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament,  the 
Vulgate,  and  the  German  translatioa  by  Luther. 
It  was  printed  at  Cologne,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  first  edition  should  consist  of  3,000 
copies.  An  enemy  to  the  Reformatioo,  named 
Cochlceus,  tried  to  prevent  its  being  printed 
at  all ;  but,  failing  in  this,  he  sent  word  to 
Henry  YIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsev  to  adriee 
that  all  the  ports  should  be  strictly  watched, 
in  order  that  its  admission  into  Rngbnd 
should  be  prevented.  It  arrived  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1526,  and  im- 
mediately an  assembly  of  the  Biaiiops  was 
called  together,  and  they  unanimoaaly  de- 
nounced it.  The  Bishop  of  London  went  eo 
far  as  to  say  that  any  one  in  his  diocese  fonmd 
to  be  possessing  a  copy  was  to  be  exoommuni- 
cated.  Of  this  first  edition  a  portion  of  one 
copy  only,  so  far,  is  known  to  exist,  and  that  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  language,  except 
for  spelling,  it  is  astonishingly  like  our  Author- 
ised Version  published  in  1611,  which  we  still 
have  in  use.  The  next  few  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  writing  pamphlets  on  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  the  fint  of 
which  was  entitled  the  Wicked  Mamm«n.  It 
was  condemned  on  all  sides.  Sir  Thomas 
More  going  so  far  as  to  call  it  '*  a  very  b^s- 
sury  and  well-spring  of  wickedness;"  but 
Tyndale  was  nothing  daunted  by  this  tm- 
favourable  reception,  and  in  the  following 
year  published  The  Obedience  of  a  CkristuM 
Many  next  to  his  translation  the  most  import- 
ant work  of  his  life.  He  now  began  to 
translate  the  Old  Testament,  and  pahhshed 
the  Pentateuch  in  1530,  of  which  there  is  one 
perfect  copy  extant  in  the  British  Moseom : 
and  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  the  IVaciue  of 
Prelntes^  in  which  he  again  fiercely  denounces 
the  customs  and  ways  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  All  this  time  he  was  still  living  in 
Germany,  chiefly  at  Marburg;  but  in  1<534 
permission  was  given  to  print  ^e  Bible  in 
England,  and  T}iidale  intended  to  letnm 
home.  With  that  intention  he  went  to  Ant- 
werp ;  but  his  enemies,  by  treachery,  took  him 
and  had  him  put  into  prison.  He  was  kept 
there  for  nearly  two  years,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efiPorts  made  in  England  and  on  the  Continent: 
and  at  last,  in  1536,  he  was  burnt  to  death  at 
Vilvorde,  near  Brussels,  with  the  prayer  on  hij 
lips,  '*  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyee^" 

Tischixner,  Heikrich  Gottlxsb,  a 
German  theologian  \b.  at  Mittweida  in 
Saxony,  1778;  d.  in  1828].— He  was  edo- 
cated  at  Leipzig,  and  took  orders  in  1801. 
In  1805  he  published  the  first  part  of  a 
History  of  Christian  Apologetics,  ^'"tl*/ 
preface  by  Reinhard,  but  he  never  finished  it 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  JHfusor 
Ordinarius  m  Wittenberg,  and  in  1809  pecawi 
a  Chair  at  Leipzig,  where  he  diowed  himiclf 
to  be  a  Rational  Supematuralist,  adherin;  to 
principles  which  he  subsequently  develop  in 
his  Letters  on  JReinheard's  Qmfmidm  [hsfm^, 
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181 1  J,  as  Reinhard  had  maintained  that  the 
entire  separation  of  Rationalism  from  Super- 
naturaliam  was  indispensable.  In  1814  he 
accompanied  the  Saxon  troops,  under  the 
Grand  Buke  of  Weimar,  as  chaplain.  In  1815 
the  Corporation  of  Leipzig  appointed  him  a 
minister  in  that  city.  In  1821  he  published 
his  ExpUmation  of  Maller^a  Seeeatum,  and,  in 
1822,  Catholieisin  and  ProUitantitm  in  a 
Political  Point  of  View,  which  quickly  went 
through  three  editions  and  was  translated  into 
English,  French,  and  Dut^ch ;  both  works  were 
occasioned  by  Haller*s  becoming  a  Catholic.  In 
several  publications  he  attacked  the  arrogance 
of  Catholicism  and  the  mysticism  of  Protestants. 
His  last  work  was  How  I>id  it  Happen  that 
France  remained  Catholic  f  in  Folitz's  AnnaU 
of  History  and  Politiee.  He  died  very  suddenly. 


irbicmitarianfl  [from  Lat.  uhique^  "every- 
where*^.— A  sect  of  Lutherans  which  rose  and 
spread  itself  in  Germany,  and  whose  dis- 
tinguishing doctrine  was  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  everywhere,  or  in  every  place. 
Brentz,  one  of  the  early  Reformers,  is  said  to 
have  broached  this  error  in  1660;  Andreas 
and  Flacius  helped  to  spread  it.  They  were 
heartily  opposed  by  the  Universities  of  Wit- 
tenberg and  Leipzig.  Soon  aft«r,  a  contro- 
versy began  in  the  Palatinate  about  the 
oral  manducation  of  the  Body  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Sacrament.  To  prevent  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  this  dispute  Frederick  III. 
ordered  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  to  be 
drawn  up.  [Hbidelbbuo  Catechism  ;  Ursi- 
Nus.l  Afterwards,  at  the  Conference  at 
MauJbronn,  1564,  they  argued  about  the 
sense  of  the  words  used  at  the  receiving  of  the 
Sacrament.  Luther  and  Melanchthon  both 
denied  that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity, 
but  after  their  death  the  disputes  were  re- 
newed, and  this  hypothesis  was  dressed  up  in 
a  specious  and  plausible  form  by  Brentz,  Chem- 
nitz, and  others,  who  maintained  the  com- 
munication of  the  properties  of  Christ's 
Divinity  to  His  human  nature.  In  1577,  at 
the  monastery  of  Bergen,  it  was  recognised 
as  a  Lutheran  doctrine  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  though  by  no  means  aU  the 
Lutheran  divines  are  agreed  on  this  point. 
The  dirines  of  Tubingen  in  the  seventeenth 
century  upheld  the  theory  in  opposition  to 
the  divines  of  Giessen. 

Ulliqiiity.    [Ubiquitarians.] 

ITckewallists. — A  sect  who  derived 
their  name  from  Uke  Walles,  a  native  of 
Friesland,  who  published  his  opinions  in 
1637.  He  entertained  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
versalism,  and  believed  in  the  eternal  salvation 
of  Judas  and  the  rest  of  Christ's  murderers. 
His  argument  was,  that  the  period  of  time 


between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  time  of  deep  ignorance, 
during  which  the  Jews  were  deprived  of 
Divine  light,  and  that  therefore  their  sins 
would  not  be  visited  with  the  deepest  severity. 
His  followers  did  not  lone  retain  his  name  as 
a  badge  of  separation,  and  became  merged  in 
the  MfiNNONrrES  [q.v.l,  to  whose  doctrines 
their  founder  strictly  adhered. 

mimaiin/  Karl,  a  great  evangelical 
theologian,  bom  at  Epfenbach,  in  Baden,  in 
1796,  died  1865.  He  was  first  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Morbach  and  Heidelberg,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Tiibingen.  His  first  work,  written  while 
he  was  a  private  tutor,  Ueber  die  Sundloeigkeit 
Ghrisii  [**  On  the  Sinlessness  of  Christ "],  at 
once  gained  for  its  author  the  reputation  of  a 
powerful  theologian.  He  had  been  imder  the 
mfluence  of  Neander,  and  must  be  held  one  of 
his  most  disting^shed  disciples.  In  1821  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Umbrbit  [q.v.],  with  whom  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  journal  called  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  It  has  Deen  in  existence  ever  since, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  widespread 
theological  ioumals  in  Germany.  He  was 
always  an  advocate  for  theologicid  discussion 
being  utterly  unrestricted,  his  first  essay  on 
the  subject  being  published  at  .Halle  in  1830, 
whither  he  had  recently  been  invited  to  become 
professor.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  was  made  Director  of 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  council  [Oberkirchen- 
rath],  a  position  of  great  trust  and  dignity. 
Here  he  wrote  several  articles  against  Strauss's 
Life  of  Christ.  Some  years  later,  in  1853,  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  so  called,  in 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  and  went  to  hve  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  where  he  stayed  till  his  death.  His 
greatest  work  is  of  an  historical  nature,  and 
raises  Ullmann  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  chief 
historians  of  this  century.  Its  title  is  Be- 
formers  before  the  Reformation,  He  strenuously 
maintains  that  the  Reformers  based  their 
teaching  on  that  of  the  Bible,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  ignored  the  Bible  altogether.  He 
worked  hard,  but  not  successfully,  to  unite 
the  different  Protestant  sects  that  existed  in 
Baden,  and  also  to  raise  and  improve  the 
social  position  of  the  Lutheran  clergy. 

ITlpliilas.^The  most  interesting  figure 
in  the  history  of  early  Teutonic  Christianity. 
All  nations  of  Germanic  descent  may  be  said 
to  owe  to  him  the  beginning  of  their  religion 
and  literature.  The  knowlaige  we  possess  of 
the  working  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth 
century  is  very  scanty,  but  the  life  of 
Ulphiks,  the  Apostle  to  the  Goths,  as  he  is 
called,  is  a  strikmg  exception.  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  318,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  while  still  young 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Emperor,  and 
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came  to  ConBtantinople  a  young  man  just  as 
the  Arian  reaction  was  beginning,  and  be- 
lieved what  he  was  told,  namely,  that  the 
Arian  doctrine'  was  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  When  the  tide  turned 
against  the  ^eaiB,  XJlphilas  led  a  great 
migration  of  them  across  the  Danube,  his 
zeal  quickened  by  his  sense  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  faith,  and  he  set  himself  eagerly 
to  convert  the  Goths  in  the  valleys  of 
McBsia  to  Christianity.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  religious  instruction,  but  devoted 
himself  also  to  the  secular  education  of  the 
people. .  As  a  necessary  pr^minary  he 
invented  an  alphabet  for  them,  their  own, 
if  they  ever  had  one,  having  been  lost  during 
their  wanderings.  He  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Gothic  language,  omitting,  however, 
the  Books  of  Kings,  as  he  feared  the  in- 
fluence such  writings  might  have  on  the 
bold,  warlike  spirits  of  his  flock.  He  made 
great  progrees,  having  from  the  first  won 
their  confidence  by  his  frank  and  cheerful 
disposition,  and  persuaded  them  to  cultivate 
their  lands,  to  make  their  homes  comfort- 
able, and  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bours. But  about  the  year  374  the  little 
settlement  was  disturbed  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Huns,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  settlement  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Homan  Empire — think- 
ing that  they  would  there  be  safe  from  in- 
trusion. Gibbon  describes  in  his  stately 
periods  the  great  movement  across  the 
jDanube  which  followed  the  permission.  A 
million  of  them  are  said  to  have  crossed,  and 
they  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  and  mixed 
with  the  native  inhabitants.  Ulphiks  was 
engsiged  with  them  until  the  year  388,  when 
he  died. 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  made  by 
Ulphilas  has  for  us  this  surpassing  interest : 
that  it  is  the  first  writing  we  possess  in  our 
own  mother  tongue.  The  discovery  of  the 
Codex  Argentet49  (so  called  because  it  was 
written  with  silver  letters)  in  a  Wostphalian 
monastery  in  the  eleventh  century  gave  the 
Teutonic  race  the  first  exErmple  of  their  lan- 
guage written  dowm.  Up  to  the  days  of 
Ulphilas  it  had  been  only  a  spoken,  bar- 
barous tongue.  His  reduction  of  it  to  writing 
by  means  of  his  new  alphabet  was  no  less 
than  the  beginning  of  Teutonic  literature. 
The  version  has  been  printed  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  the  student  of  his  mother  tongue 
will,  after  a  very  brief  apprenticeship,  be 
able  to  trace  out  in  it  the  roots  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Englishmen  still  read  the 
Bible.  The  Codex  Argenteua  is  now  in  the 
Koyal  Library  at  UpsaJa. 

The  following  is  Ulphilas's  version  of 
Matt.  vii.  26,  with  the  corresponding  modem 
English : — 

Ta\    \w*wuh-*a«i    fcauwtth    iravrda    metna     yah 
Tea      whoso  he     heaieth     words     mme«     yea 


lit    taugttH     tJto,       mIiIrnU 
nor    doeth   them,    Iiikanto 

ioti         gdimhriiaA 

who    timbered  (built)    erection  (house) 


Yea    to<hied  (nufaed)   down 


cwemim    aquM     yak       waiieoum        wmdoa     yak 
come    waters    yea  wared  (blew>   winds 

biOigvoun     bi   janatMaa    rasna    yak    gudrmu    ytk 
beguahed    on       that      hooae    yea     Unrvst    jm. 

was     dratu       ia  mUeiU. 

was    thrust    tiiat    mickle  (great). 

Ulxich  <»  UdalriCy  St.,  Kshop  of 
Augsburg,  the  son  ol  a  powerful  German 
nobleman,  was-  bora  in  893.  At  seren  yean 
old  he  was  sent  to  the  monastery  of  8t  Gall 
for  his  education,  and  the  members  aD  be- 
came so  attached  to  him  on  aoooont  of  his 
goodness  and  learning  that  they  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  take  the  habit  and  devote  his 
life  to  the  monastery.  He  asked  time  to  con- 
sider the  proposal,  and  asked  the  advice  of  a 
nun,  Guiborate,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  lednse 
close  by.  She  said  she  was  sore  that  he  was 
destined  to  lead  an  active,,  not  a  contemi^at- 
ive,  life,  so  he  went  to  Augsburg  as  Chamber- 
lain to  Adalberon,  the  Bishop,  and,  when  he 
was  old  enough,  took  orders.  He  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Home,  and  while  he  was  there 
his  friend  and  patron,  Adalberon,  died.  Ulrich 
did  not  like  the  successor,  Hiltin,  to  much,  but 
performed  his  duties  in  the  cathedral  well  and 
^thfuUy.  In  924  Hiltin  died,  and  Ulrich 
was  appointed  his  successor  by  Henry  the 
Fowler.  From  his  early  boyhood  he  bad  re- 
garded with  horror  the  secularduties  imposed 
upon  the  Bishops,  especially  the  being  obliged 
to  raise  and  often  lead  an  army ;  but  as  long 
as  Henrv  Uved,  he  refrained  from  expressing 
his  dislike  to  the  custom.  On  his  death,  how- 
ever, he  immediately  applied  to  his  socooasor, 
Otho  I.,  for  permission  to  send  his  nephew  to 
fulfil  all  his  temporal  duties  and  attendance 
at  Court  pageants,  etc.,  thus  securing  more 
time  for  attending  to  the  spiritual  cares  of  his 
diocese.  He  visit^  all  parts  of  it  at  least  oooe 
a  year,  and  held  meetings  and  synods  for  hii 
clergy  twice — allowing  them  to  come  for  help 
and  advice  at  all  times,  if  they  wished. 
During  the  civil  war  that  broke  out  between 
Otho  I.  and  his  son  Luitolf,  Ulrich  stoutly  up- 
held the  rights  of  the  Emperor,  and  sucoeedad 
at  last  in  effectually  reconciling  them.  His 
city  and  cathedral  were  completely  devastated 
by  an  invasion  of  Hungarians,  but  Ulrich  and 
his  nephew  drove  them  back.  Tlie  cathedral 
was  quickly  rebuilt,  though  not  without  great 
trouble  to  get  the  necessary  funds  togrther. 
It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Afra,  a  favoorite 
saint  of  Augsburg.  As  soon  as  the  cathe- 
dral was  fiinished,  Ubrich  much  wished  to 
retire  into  a  monastery  for  the  remaining 

•  In    LaDCuhire,  North  Meols^North  Sudi, 
(Compare  our  "  meaL'' 
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yean  ol  his  life,  being  old  and  worn  out  with 
^ork  and  constant  fasting.  But  his  people 
^ere  so  attached  to  him  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  losing  him,  and  begrged  him 
to  remain,  which  he  aid.  He  died  July  4th, 
973,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  which 
has  since  been  named  after  him.  He  was 
canonised  by  Pope  John  XV.,  in  a  Bull 
dated  Feb.  993 ;  his  canonisation  is  remark- 
able  as  being  the  first  ordered  to  be  con- 
sidered general.  Up  to  that  time  the  saints 
were  only  reverenced  in  their  own  diocese  or 
province.    [Canonisation.] 

Ultramontanism  [from  ultra  montetf 
'*  the  other  side  of  the  mountains"  — i.e.  the 
Alpe]. — As  the  nations  north  of  the  Alps — 
France,  Grermany,  etc. — have  been  opposed  to 
the  Papal  assumption  of  absolute  power,  they 
have  termed  the  endeavours  of  the  Roman 
Curia  to  extend  the  papal  authority  and  de- 
stroy the  consequence  of  the  national  Churches, 
such  as  Hhe  Gallican  Church,  ultramontanism. 
Those  who  explain  the  Canon  Law  on  ultra- 
montane principlesarecalledOMrta/M^^.  [Curia 
RoMANA.J  Ultramontanism  may  be  oriefly 
described  as  the  endeavour  to  render  the 
Catholic  Churches  of  the  various  countries 
more  subservient  to  the  Pope  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  existing  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
the  various  countries,  with  the  rights  of  the 
bishops  and  Sovereigns,  with  the  independence 
and  intellectual  freedom  of  each  country,  and 
with  various  elements  of  Catholicism  itself. 
Its  principles  are  decidedly  in  the  spirit  of 
Greooby  VII.  [q.v.].  Among  the  books  that 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  arc  Count 
Montlosier^s  work  against  the  sovereignty  of 
priests — Memoirs  d  consuUer  sur  un  Systeme 
religieux  et  politique  tendant  d  renverser  la 
Religion,  la  Societe,  et  le  Trdne  [Paris,  18261. 
Its  most  eloquent  defender  was  the  Abbe  do 
Lamennais,  whose  work — De  la  Jtelipion  eoti' 
sideree  dans  teg  Hapports  avee  VOrdre  politique  et 
civil — defends  the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical 
powers  over  the  secular  in  aU  States ;  declares 
all  Protestants,  and  even  the  Jansenists, 
atheists,  and  affixes  the  same  stigma  to  the 
Government,  because  the  charter  of  France 
allows  freedom  of  religious  worship. 

ITnLbreit,  Fribdrich  Wilhelk  Karl, 
Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Sonnebom, 
in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  1 795 ;  died,  1860. 
At  the  University  of  G&ttingen  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Eichhom,  who  inspired  him 
with  that  love  of  Oriented  languages  which 
is  to  be  discovered  all  through  his  works. 
These,  almost  entirely,  are  devoted  to  the 
study  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  considered  that  part  of  the  Bible  to  bo 
neglected  in  Germany,  as  it  still  is  in  some 
parts,  and  therefore  wrote  to  show  the  depth 
and  power  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Prophets.  He  was  professor  at  Heidelberg 
between  the  years  1823  and  1829,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  UixuANN  [q.v.]  in  the  editorship 


of  Stttdien  und  Kritiken,  His  principal  works 
were  :  Lied  dee  LiedeSj  das  dltette  und  sehonste 
aue  dem  Morgenlande  (*'  The  Song  of  Songs,  the 
oldest  and  most  beautiful  from  the  East"); 
Ueberaetzung  und  Autlegung  det  JBueh  Hiob 
("  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job  '*) ;  Orundtone 
dee  alien  Teatamente  (**  Fundamental  Principles 
of  the  Old  Testament,")  etc.,  etc. 

Unam  SanctaJll.— The  name  given  to 
a  Bull,  published  in  1302  by  Boniface  VIII., 
which  fully  defined  the  powers  claimed  b}' 
the  Pope.  It  asserted  the  unity  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  under  St.  Peter  and  his  successors, 
and  declared  that  those  who  denied  this  doc- 
trine denied  their  own  Christianity.  **  There 
are  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral :  our  Lord  said  not  of  these  two  swords, 
*  It  is  too  much,*  but  *  It  is  enough.*  Both 
are  in  the  power  of  the  Church :  the  one  the 
spiritual,  to  be  used  by  the  Church,  the  other 
the  material,  for  the  Church ;  the  former  that 
of  priests,  the  latter  that  of  kings  and  sol- 
diers, to  be  wielded  at  the  conmmnd  and  by 
the  sufferance  of  the  priest.  One  sword  must 
be  under  the  other,  the  temporal  under  the 
spiritual.  .  .  .  The  spiritual  instituted 
the  temporal  power,  and  judges  whether  that 
power  is  well  exercised.    If   the   temporal 

Sower  errs,  it  is  judged  by  the  spiritual.  To 
eny  this  is  to  assert,  with  the  heretical 
Manicheans,  two  co-equal  principles.  We 
therefore  assert,  define,  and  pronounce  that 
it  is  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  that 
every  human  being  is  subject  to  the  Pontiff 
of  Rome.**  This  Bull  was  revoked  by  Cle- 
ment V.  in  1306,  under  pressure  from  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France. 

Uncial  and  CnrsiTe  IKaniuicripts. 

[BiBLB.] 

Unction^  Extrbmb.  [Extrbmb  Unction.] 

Unhallowed  Uses. — When  a  church 
or  chapel  is  consecrated  the  building  is  said 
to  be  henceforth  separated  "  from  all  unhal- 
lowed, ordinary,  and  common  uses.'*  By  this 
is  meant  such  as  have  not  been  made  sacred 
or  consecrated  to  holy  purposes. 

Uniformity,  Acts  of.— Acts  which  se^ 
cure  in  every  congregation  of  the  Church  of 
England  the  same  form  of  public  prater, 
administration  of  Sacraments  and  other  ntes. 
The  first  was  passed  in  1559,  which  confirmed 
the  Revised  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
and  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  should  have  any  other  form  used  in 
church:  for  the  first  offence  thev  were  to 
forfeit  their  goods ;  for  the  second,  to  be  im- 
prisoned a  year ;  for  the  third,  life  imprison- 
ment. All  who  absented  themselves  from 
church  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  without 
just  cause,  were  to  be  fined  a  shilling. 

The  second  aud  by  far  the  most  important 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662,  by 
which  all  ministers  were  required  to  give  their 
assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to 
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read  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  from 
it,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their  benefices. 
They  were  ordered  to  make  a  declaration  that 
it  was  unlawful  on  anv  pretext  to  bear  arms 
against  the  king  and  to  deny  the  binding 
force  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Episcopal  Ordination  was  also  declared  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  retaining  of  a  benefice. 
In  consequence  of  this  Act  some  2,000  clergy 
resigned  their  livings.  This  Act  was  set 
aside  by  the  Act  of  Toleration  under  William 
and  Mary.     [Toleration,  Act  op.] 

In  1872  was  published  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
Amendment  Act.  With  exception  of  the  in- 
troductory portion  of  the  Act,  the  defiinition 
of  terms  used,  and  the  Schedule,  we  give  the 
Act  verbatim : — 

"  The  shortened  Older  for  Morning  Pnver  or  for 
Evening  Prayer,  q>ecifled  in  the  schedule  to  thli 
Act,  may,  on  taxj  daj  except.  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascension 
Day,  be  used,  if  in  a  cathedral  in  addition  to,  and  if 
in  a  church  in  lieu  of,  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer 
or  for  Evening  Prayer  respectively  prescribed  by 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

"  Upon  any  special  occasion  approved  by  the 
ordinary,  there  may  be  used  in  any  cathednl  or 
church  a  special  form  of  service  approved  by  the 
ordinary,  so  that  there  be  not  introduced  into  such 
service  anything,  except  anthems  or  hymns,  which 
does  not  form  pjort  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

**  An  additional  form  of  service  varying  from  any 
form  prescribed  l^  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
may  be  used  at  any  hour  on  any  Sunday  or  holy  .day 
in  any  cathedral  or  church  in  which  there  are  duly 
read,  said,  or  sung  as  required  by  law  oh  such  Sun- 
day or  holy-day  at  some  other  hour  or  hours  the 
Order  for  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  such  rnrt  of 
the  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  Holy  Communion  as  is  required  to  be 
read  on  Sundays  and  holy-days  if  there  be  no  Com- 
munion, and  the  Order  for  Evening  Pn^er,  so  that 
there  be  not  introduced  into  such  additional  service 
any  portion  of  the  Order  for  the  Administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holv  Communion,  or  any- 
thing, except  anthems  or  hymns,  which  does  not 
form  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  so  that  such  form  of  service  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  used  is,  for  the  time  being, 
approved  by  the  ordinary ;  provided  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  affect  the  use  of  any  portion  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  otherwise  authorised 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  or  this  Act 

*'  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
following  forms  of  service,  that  is  to  say,  the  Order 
for  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  Order  for 
the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy 
Communion,  may  be  used  as  separate  services,  and 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts :  Be  it  there- 
fore enacted  and  declared  that  any  of  such  forms  of 
service  may  be  used  together  orin  varying  order  as 
separate  services,  or  that  the  Litany  nosy  be  said 
after  the  third  collect  in  the  Order  for  Evening 
Prayer,  either  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
the  Litany  in  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer,  with- 
out prejudice  nevertheless  to  anr  legal  powers 
vested  in  the  ordinary ;  And  any  of  the  said  forms  of 
service  may  be  used  with  or  without  the  preaching 
of  a  sermon  or  lecture,  or  the  reading  of  a  homily^ 

"  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  a 
sermon  or  lecture  may  be  preached  without  the 
common  prayers  and  services  appointed  ^  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  time  of  day  being 

Sreviously  read,  and  it  is  eiq>edient  to  remove  such 
onbts :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  and  declared,  that 
a  sermon  or  lecture  may  be  preached  without  the 
common  prayers  or  services  appointed  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  being  read  before  it  is  preached, 
so  that  such  sermon  or  lecture  be  preceded  by  auy 


service  authorised  by  this  Act,  or  by  the  BIUd« 
Prayer,  or  by  a  collect  taken  from  the  Book  of  Co*- 
mon  Prayer,  with  or  without  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

*'  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  provisios 
with  respect  to  the  chapels  of  colleges  in  the  ssi- 
versities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Duxhaai,  vkich 
is  contained  in  Section  Six  oTthe  UniverutaesTesu 
Act,  1871. 

"  The  schedule  to  this  Act,  and  the  notes  thereto 
sad  directions  therein,  shall  be  construed  and  hare 
effect  as  part  of  this  Act. 

"  This  Act  may  be  cited  as '  The  Act  of  Unifonsity 
Amendment  Act,  1872.' " 

ITnigenitus  Dei  Filius,  nc— Thesi 
are  the  opening  word3  of  a  Bull  issued  by 
Clement  XI.  in  1713,  which,  imder  the  Dame 
of  Constitution  of  Uniyenitutj  has  acqoired  a 
celehrity  dangerous  to  the  Papal  authonty 
and  the  peace  of  the  Oitholic  Church.  Thu 
BiiU  condemns  one  hundred  and  one  propod- 
tions  drawn  from  the  work  of  Pa^qlier 
QvESNEL  [q.v.],  priest  of  the  Oratory,  entitW 
Le  Nouveau  Testament  traduit  tn  FranfoiSy  m«r 
det  BeJlexioM  Moraies.  These  condemned  pro- 
positions were  taken,  almost  litenfly,  either 
from  the  Bible  or  other  acknowledged  author- 
ities of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  induded 
those  which  insisted  upon  purity  of  motives, 
the  necessity  of  true  religious  love  of  virtoe. 
reconciliation  with  God,  the  general  use  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  correction  ta  the  morals  of 
the  clergy.    [Jaksenwm.] 

IXnioa,  Hypostatical.  [Hypostahcal 
Union.] 

Unitarians.— A  religious  body  who  h&- 
lieve  in  the  personal  Unity  of  God,  in  oi^xm- 
tion  to  the  Trinitarians,  who  believe  in  three 
Persons  in  one  God.  They  are  somelimei 
called  Soeiniansy  from  Faustus  Sodnus,  who, 
¥rith  Loelius,  in  the  sixteenth  century  origin- 
ated a  fresh  form  of  Anti-Trinitarian  doctrine 
in  Poland. 

Unitarianism  in  England  dates  almost  ss 
far  .back  as  the  earliest  translation  of  the 
Bible.  Strype  alludes  to  it  in  his  Memoirs  ^ 
Arehhishop  Crantner.  In  1551  a  Grennaa, 
named  George  van  Paris,  was  burned  in 
London  for  this  heresy,  and,  four  years  after, 
another  person  at  Uxbridge.  A  more  dis- 
tinguished victim  was  Joan  Bocher,the  **Msid 
of  Keut.*'  Under  James  I.  a  large  number  of 
persons,  some  of  them  of  rank  and  considen- 
tion,  were  executed  for  the  same  offence.  Thf 
posthumous  works  of  Milton,  fint  published 
in  1825,  show  him  to  have  ad<^ytod  these 
views.  An  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1648,  making  the  profession  of  Unitarianism 
a  felony,  was  so  far  mitigated  after  the  Rero- 
lution  by  Statutes  8  and  9  of  William  III.  as 
to  make  it  punishable,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  certain  civil  disabilities,  and,  in  the  second, 
by  three  years'  imprisonment  and  virtual 
outlawry.  These  statutes  were  not  repealed 
till  1813.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
we  find  among  avowed  Unitarians  such  names 
as  Firmin,  EmljTi,  Whiston,  Samuel  CTaite, 
and  Lardner,  aiid,  greater  still,  Locke  and 
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Newton.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  several  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  (Lindsey,  Jebb,  Wakefield,  Disney, 
and  others)  resigned  their  benefices  in  con- 
sequence of  having  adopted  Unitarian  views, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  among  numerous 
converts  from  the  Dissenters,  appear  the 
names  of  Doctors  Priestly,  Price,  Aikin,  Rees, 
and  others  of  scientific  and  literary  merit. 
Amongst  the  General  Baptists  many  became 
Unitarians.  In  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  the  Unitarians  have 
a  society  of  their  own,  consisting  of  several 
presbyteries.  In  ScotLmd  there  are  Unitarian 
chapels  .  in  Edinburgh,  Glas^w,  and  else- 
where. The  supply  of  Unitarian  ministers  is 
chiefly  from  MiEuichester  College,  at  York; 
some,  however,  come  from  the  Scotch  and 
Dublin  universities. 

Joseph  Priestly  [q.v.],  a  Nonconformist 
minister  of  Birmingham,  ordained  in  1774, 
openly  avowed  his  beUef  in  the  non-inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  maintained  that  Christ 
was  no  more  than  a  man,  and  that  it  was 
idolatry  to  worship  Him,  thus  taking  a 
strictly  Humanitarian  view.  Priestly  was 
compelled  to  leave  Birmingham  in  1793,  and 
he  died  in  America  in  1804.  After  his  death 
the  writings  and  labours  of  Thomas  Belsham 
did  much  to  support  XTnitarianism.  In  1811 
he  published  his  celebrated  work,  Calm  Inquiry 
into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person 
of  Chriatf  which  was  an  able  defence  of  his 
creed,  and  is  to  this  hour  considered  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject. 

The  Unitarian  faith  appears  first  to  have 
been  avowed  in  Grermany  soon  after  the 
Reformation  by  Martin  CeUarius,  a  native  of 
Htuttgart,  who  adopted  Luther's  views,  but 
afterwards  developed  Unitarian  principles, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned,  released  in 
1536,  and  died  at  Basle  in  1564.  Among  other 
theologians  who  about  the  same  time  were 
led  to  a  like  result  were  Lewis  Hetzer,  put  to 
death  at  Constance  in  1529  ;  John  Campanus, 
of  Wittenberg ;  Adam  Pastor,  of  Westphalia ; 
and  Claudius,  a  Frenchman,  who,  about  1530, 
preached  his  doctrines  in  Switzerland  and 
Alsace.  Still  more  noticeable  was  Michael 
Sbrvetxts  [q.v.],  put  to  death  in  1553. 

In  Holland,  Erasmus  John,  Rector  of  the 
College  of  Antwerp,  published,  in  1585,  an 
anonymous  work  favouring  this  doctrine, 
called  Antithesis  Doetrina  Christi  et  Anti- 
Christi  de  Una  Vero  J)eo.  He  was  forthwith 
banished.  Thirteen  years  later,  Ostorode  and 
Voidove,  for  similar  publications,  were  ordered 
by  the  States-General  to  leave  the  United 
Provinces  within  ten  days  and  to  have  their 
writings  burnt.  In  1627  Adolphus  Venator 
was  banished  for  composing  a  work  which 
savoured  of  Socinianism,  and  in  1653,  finding 
that  Unitarians  were  increasing  in  Holland, 
the  States-General,  after  consulting  with  the 
divines  of  I-«yden,  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
the  profession  of  the  Socinian  heresy  and 


holding  of  its  assemblies;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  into  rigid  execu- 
tion. To  mention  no  other  names  than 
Episcopius  and  Grotius,  there  has  probably 
always  been  a  large  number  of  Unitarians 
among  the  Remonstrants  of  Holland,  and 
recent  publications  show  that  Unitarian 
opinions  have  disseminated  themselves  in  that 
country  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

As  early  as  1690  some  English  ministers 
complained  to  a  synod,  convened  at  Amster- 
dam, of  the  growing  heterodoxy  of  the 
Genevan  Church.  In  1757,  in  the  French 
£ncyelopadia,  the  article  "  Geneva  "  announced 
that  **inany  of  the  ministers  disbelieved  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  Calvin, 
their  leader,  was  the  zealous  defender."  In 
1798,  the  catechism  of  Calvin  was  superseded 
by  another,  of  a  character  to  indicate  the 
j  ustness  of  this  statement.  In  1 807  a  Liturgy, 
expurgated  upon  Unitarian  principles,  was 
substituted  for  that  formerly  in  use,  and  two 
years  earlier  a  professedly  amended  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  had  been  in  preparation 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  was  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Venerable  Com- 
pany of  Pastors. 

In  America  Unitarian  principles  appear  to 
have  been  extensively  adopted  in  Massachu- 
setts as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  1756  Emlyn's  Humble  Inquiry 
into  the  Scripture  Account  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
published  in  Boston,  and  in  one  of  its 
churches  a  Liturg\'^  excluding  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  adopted.  In  1805  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  several  publica- 
tions, occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  a 
distinguished  Unitarian  (Dr.  Henry  Ware) 
to  the  Divinitv  Chair  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge ;  in  18 16  the  controversy 
was  revived  by  a  republication  of  a  chapter 
from  Belsham's  Life  of  Lindsey,  with  the  title 
American  JJnitarianimn.  Dr.  Priestly  visited 
Philadelphia,  and  started  a  small  society  there 
in  1794.  Since  then  they  have  congregations 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States ;  their 
ministers  are  supplied  chiefly  from  Cam- 
bridge. Besides  the  Congregational  Unit- 
arians, the  denomination  called  Christians^ 
which  is  numerous,  maintains  Unitarian 
opinions,  and  they  also  prevail  in  the  Re- 
formed Baptists. 

In  France  many  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  for  their  ministry 
are  the  'schools  of  Geneva  and  Montanban.  A 
society  has  been  formed  in  Paris  called  the 
Unitarian  Association  of  France. 

Unitarians  profess  to  derive  their  views 
from  Scripture,  and  to  make  it  the  ultimate 
arbiter  in  all  religious  questions,  thus  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  from  the  Rationalists 
of  Grermany.  They  say  that  being  inter- 
preted according  to  the  settled  laws  of 
language,  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
Scripture   is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no 
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personal  existence  distinct  from  the  Father, 
and  that  the  Son  is  a  derived  and  dependent 
being  who  was,  as  some  say,  created  in  a  re- 
mote period  of  time,  or,  as  others  affirm, 
beginning  to  live  when  he  appeared  upon 
earth.  The  Unitarians  do  not  admit  ttie 
necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  consider  thfit 
a  conscientious  discharge  of  moral  duties  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  secure  a  man*s  future  hap- 
piness ;  they  cast  aside  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
Sunishment,  and  deny  the  personality  of  the 
evil  and  the  existence  of  fallen  spirits.  In 
America  their  creed  is  called  Unxversausm. 
[q.v.]  Their  church  government  is  virtually 
congregational.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
many  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  in  Eng- 
land by  Unitariuns  formerly  were  the  property 
of  English  Presbyterians.  They  were  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act  until 
1813,  but  since  then  have  enjoyed  the  same 
political  pri\'ileges  as  any  other  Protestant 
Dissenting  body.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  numbers,  but  there  are  probably  some- 
thing under  100,000  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  official  return  made  in  1882  their 
places  of  worship  number  124. 

United  Brethren,  Unitas  Fratres. 

[Moravians.] 

United  Greeks.— A  name  given  to 
those  Greeks  scattered  in  Italy,  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  and  specially  in  Austria 
and  Poland,  who  belong  to  the  Ronum  Church. 
They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
and  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  double  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  other  respects 
foUow  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church.  -  They 
have  their  own  clergy,  who  are  allowed  to 
marry  when  in  minor  orders ;  they  receive  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  and  with  leavened 
bread,  and  use  their  own  Liturgy.  Their  posi- 
tion in  the  Roman  Church  was  settled  by  a 
Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  in  1742.  They  have 
three  seminaries,  each  having  a  bishop  of  the 
Greek  rite  residing  there  to  ordain  the  priests, 
but  otherwise  they  are  subject  to  the  bL^hop 
in  whose  diocese  they  live.  They  number 
about  four  millions  and  a  half. 

United  Presbyterian  Chnroh  of 

Scotland.— Formed  in  1847,  when  the 
United  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  were 
amalgamated.  Some  account  of  the  secessions 
will  be  found  under  Erskine,  Ebknezek; 
Secessionists.  In  1836  negotiations  were 
begun  between  the  two  Synods,  and  in  1840 
a  scheme  of  union  was  agreed  on.  But 
for  a  time  the  Secession  Church  was  occu- 
pied with  the  Atonement  controversy,  and  it 
was  not  till  1847  that  the  union  was  consum- 
mated. The  two  Synods  met  in  Edinburgh 
May  10th,  and  walked  in  procession  to  Tan- 
field  Hall,  where  the  Articles  of  the  Btuia  of 
Union  were  read  and  adopted.  In  doctrine 
this  branch  of  the  Scottish  Church  holds  to 
the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession 


and  of  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catwhinii^. 
Its  form  of  government  is  Preflbyterian:  it 
has  no  intermediate  courts  between  presby> 
teries  and  the  supreme  court,  which  it  caE»  a 
Synod.  Each  congregation  has  a  sctfion, 
composed  of  elders,  who  watch  over  Chnivh 
matters,  fixing  the  time  for  the  dij^nsBtiuo 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.  It  ia  a  volontary 
C*hurch,  and  every  member  has  perfect  freedma 
of  action;  it  is,  in  fact,  conducted  on  Ccm- 
gregational  principles.  It  has  a  Theoiogical 
HaU  of  its  own  in  Edinburgh,  to  which  are 
attached  five  Chairs:  [11  Sacred  languagts 
and  Biblical  criticism ;  ^2j  hemieneiitii^  and 
evidences  ;  [3]  exegetical  theology  ;  [4] 
systematic  and  pastoral  theology ;  [oj  ecclesi- 
astical history,  comprehending  the  history  of 
doctrine,  ritual,  and  government.  Tbis  Chunh 
may  be  said  to  bo  in  a  very  prosperous  coodi* 
tion. 

United  States  of  America*  Beugiox 
TS, — America  has  been  the  resting-place  of 
many  bodies  of  persecuted  Protestants  and  also, 
in  a  smaller  degree,  of  Roman  Catholics.  The 
first  English  settlers  were  a  small  colony  of 
Puritans  who  landed  in  Virginia  in  16u7 
with  their  chapkin,  Mr.  Hunt.  Hiese  were 
followed,  in  1620,  by  the  Pilcrih  Fatmixs 
[q.v.]  who  were  persecuted  by  Land.  Each 
colony  brought  with  it  its  own  ministers  and 
settled  its  own  rules  and  forms  of  worship,  a> 
that  New  England  became  the  stronghold  of 
Puritanism,  which  developed  into  Congrega- 
tionalism. The  Quakers  also  fled  thithtr 
from  the  persecution  in  Charles  II. 's  reign; 
Baptists,  Moravians,  Huguenots,  Lutherans 
from  the  Palatinate  etc.,  settled  here  to 
exercise  their  religious  opinions  unmolested. 
Numbers  also  of  the  members  of  the  Chm^  h 
of  England  emigrated  to  America,  bat  an- 
fortunately  the  Church  at  home  was  lethargic 
and  took  no  pains  to  provide  for  the  sfarituiil 
wants  of  the  colonists,  and  conseqaestly  fur 
many  yeara  the  Church  of  England  steadily 
dwindled  away.  New  life  was  iniused  iota  the 
Church  at  home  by  Wesley,  and  carried  by  him 
also  to  America.  In  1740  he  and  6earg« 
Whitfield  preached  at  Boston  with  wonderf  b1 
success.  At  Whitfield's  farewell  wenoan 
20,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  present. 
Meantitaie  the  Episcopal  Church  was  strnggHng 
for  feeble  existence  amongst  manifold  troubles. 
At  length  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence brought  about  a  crisis;  it  becante 
clear  that  if  Episcopacy  was  not  altogether  to 
die  out  there  must  be  bishops  on  American 
soil.  Hitherto  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican 
Church  had  to  go  to  England  for  their  ordina- 
tion, and  had  to  take  the  Oath  of  AllegiaihY 
to  the  Sovereign.  This  could  no  longer  be 
done  under  the  relations  of  the  two  coontrifi. 
so  it  was  resolved  that  Samuel  Seabnry  should 
go  to  England  and  be  consecrated  as  the 
first  American  Bishop.  [Sbabubt,  Saxvel.] 
His  consecration  took   place   in  Aberdeen. 
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Whilst  Seabuiy  wan  in  Europe  American 
Churchmen  were  not  idle ;  they  held  a  Gon- 
▼ention  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates  in 
1786,  to  chooee  some  candidatee  who  should 
be  sent  to  England  for  consecration.  Their 
choice  fell  on  Dr.  White  and  Dr.  Provoost, 
and  on  Feb.  4th,  1787,  these  were  conseoiated 
in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  and  the  Church  of 
England  gave  to  the  American  Colonies  which 
yet  remained  to  her  Bishop  Inglis,  who  may 
be  r^parded  as  the  first  missionary  bishop. 
The  Uev.  J.  Hadidon  was  consecrated  at 
Lambeth  in  1790,  and  thus  there  were  suf- 
ficient bishops  to  conseciute  others  in  America 
as  they  should  be  wanted.  The  first  Conse- 
cration Service  performed  by  American 
bishops  took  place  in  1792,  when  Dr.  Thomas 
Clag^t  was  made  Bishop  of  Maryland  in 
Trinity  Church,  New  York.  There  are  now 
forty-eight  bishops,  four  assistant  bishops, 
and  fourteen  missionary  bishops.  They  elect 
one  of  their  number  to  be  the  presiding  bishop 
at  their  Conventions.  The  friendly  relations 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
American  Church  have  been  greatly  cemented 
by  the  meetings  known  as  the  Pan-Anoucam 
Synods  [q.v.]. 

Wesley  was  so  disgusted  with  the  apathy 
of  the  Church  at  home  that  he  did  not  wait 
for  its  help,  but  proceeded  to  ordain  clergy 
and  consecrate  bishops  for  America.  These 
now  form  the  body  known  as  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

All  the  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
States  are  voluntary.    The  principal  theolo- 

S'cal  seminaries  are  at  New  York,  Cambridge, 
adison,  Rochester,  Princeton,  Hartford,  and 
Andover. 

Unity  of  the  C]iiirc]l.~The  im- 
portance of  Christian  Unity  is  plainly  de- 
clared in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
the  conscience  of  Christian  men.  It  was  one 
of  the  principal  topics  of  our  Lord's  prayer 
on  the  night  of  His  Agony  [John  zvii.  20]. 
The  Apostles  accordin^y  treated  the  question 
as  one  of  transcendent  moment,  asserted  the 
Unity  of  the  Body  with  great  emphasis, 
and  warned  disciples  against  endangering  it 
[Eph.  iv.  4— 6 J.  Yet,  when  we  look  upon 
Christendom  as  it  is,  we  seem  to  behold  a  pio: 
ture  of  a  very  different  character.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  professing  to  be  His  members 
and  followers,  and  to  live  in  imion  with  Him, 
are  broken  into  a  countless  number  of  out- 
ward communions,  and  the  question  at  once 
arises,  "Has  the  Saviour's  prayer  been 
answered  P"  To  this  question  there  are  three 
main  lines  of  answer. 

[1]  The  Church  of  Home  declares  that 
there  was  established  one  visibly  connected 
religious  community,  of  which  St.  Peter 
was  appointed  the  head,  this  headship  de- 
volving upon  his  successors  in  the  Roman 
See  until  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  there- 
fore a  mark  of  true  Churches  throughout  the 
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world,  that  they  dutifully  submit  themselves 
to  the  Roman  authority,  and  so  preserve 
themselves  in  the  original  organic  Unity  of 
the  Church.  All  who  do  not  confess  this 
obedience,  and  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  central  authority  of  the  Roman  Church, 
are  in  schism,  and  the  religious  bodies  to 
which  they  belong  have  no  right  to  the  name 
of  ChurchtA. 

j|2]  The  view  which  we  may  call  the  An- 
ghcan,  is  that  the  Church  was  intended  to 
preserve  an  organic  Unity  under  its  Bishops, 
but  not  under  one  visible  head.  Doubtless, 
in  the  Apostolic  times,  the  Unity  was  so  pre- 
served, that  all  branches  of  the  Church  were 
in  communion  with  the  other  branches 
throughout  the  world.  Bingham  gives  his 
view  of  the  means  which  were  taken  by  the 
Church  to  preserve  this  Unity  as  the  Church 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  and  he 
states  them  thus : — 

[a]  The  Unity  of  faith  was  principally  in- 
sisted on  as  the  foundation ;  and  next  to  this 
the  Unity  of  holiness.  AVhen  Christ  sent 
forth  His  Apostles  He  enjoined  them  two 
things : — To  baptise  the  nations  in  the 
Name  [or  faith]  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost;  and  to  teach  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  He  had  com- 
manded them  [Matt,  xxviii.  20].  "If  it 
be  inquired,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  *'  what  art- 
icles of  faith  and  what  points  of  practice 
were  reckoned  thus  fundamental  or  essential 
to  the  very  being  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
union  of  many  Christians  into  one  body  or 
Church,  the  ancients  are  very  plain  in  re- 
solving this.  For  as  to  fundamental  articles 
of  faith,  the  Church  had  them  always  collected 
out  of  Scripture  in  her  creeds ;  and  as  to  the 
other  point  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  Christ,  it  was  generally  summed  up 
into  the  short  form  of  renouncing  the  devil 
and  his  science  and  his  works,  and  covenant- 
ing with  Christ  to  live  by  the  rules  of  His 
Gospel." 

[b]  The  Church  required  that  men  should 
umte  themselves  to  her  by  baptism,  to  be 
administered  but  once,  and  tiiat  by  the  hands 
of  a  regular  ministry,  except  some  urgent 
necessity  obliged  them  to  do  otherwise. 

[e]  Another  requisite  was  Unity  of  wor- 
ship, common  prayer,  and  the  administration 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  <*  Which  did 
not  require  that  all  Churches  should  exactly 
agree  in  the  same  form  of  words — ^for  it  was 
no  breach  of  unity  for  different  Churches  to 
have  different  modes  and  circumstances  and 
ceremonies  in  performing  the. same  holy 
offices,  so  long  as  they  kept  to  the  substance 
of  the  institution.  But  that  which  was  re- 
quired was  that  every  particular  member  of 
any  Church  should  complv  with  the  particular 
customs  and  usages  m  his  own  Church 
(nothing  being  inserted  into  her  offices  that 
was  unlawful),  and  meet  for  religious  wor- 
ship."     There   are    several  canons  in  the 
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Council  of  Gangra  against  a  schifimatical 
spirit  which  raise  disputes  about  variations  in 
practice.     [Gakosa.] 

According  to  this  view  the  broken  Unity 
is  in  part  owing  to  the  unlawful  usurpation 
of  authority  by  Borne,  and  in  part  to  the 
wilfulness  of  other  sects.  The  following 
passages  from  the  late  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
Theophilut  Anglicanu$  will  probably  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  authoritative 
statements  of  this,  which  we  have  called  the 
Anglican  view,  of  Church  Unity. 

"  The  Church  is  One^  or  United,  inasmuch 
as  all  its  members  have  one  God  and  Father ; 
and  are  united  as  sheep  of  one  fold,  under 
one  Shepherd,  and  as  members,  under  Christ 
their  Head,  of  one  Body,  into  which  they  are 
all  baptised  in  one  Spirit;  and  are  all  par- 
takers of  one  Bread  and  one  Cup  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  have  all  one  Faith,  and  one  Hope 
of  their  calling;  are  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul,  loving  each  other  as  Brethren,  and 
keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace;  walking  by  the  same  rule  and 
minding  the  same  thing ;  united  by  the  same 
Apostolic  government,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ahip  ;  and  all  living  with  this  one  aim,  that 
they  may  vrith  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
glorify  God. 

"  But  since  the  Church  is  always  a  Visible 
Society  of  men,  united  by  visible  tokens,  and 
since  every  Society  requires  a  governing 
power  for  its  own  preservation,  what  is  the 
power  which  governs  the  Visible  Church  ? 

"The  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  subject, 
under  Christ,  to  the  Laws  given  her  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  those  laws  which  (not  con- 
trary to  Scripture)  have  been  enacted  for 
her  by  herself,  and  which  have  been  gener- 
ally received  and  put  in  use  in  the  Church. 

"But  Laws  require  living  Interpreters 
and  Executors :  who,  then,  have  this  power 
in  the  Church  P  The  Bishops  of  the  Church, 
convened  in  General  and  Provincial  Councils ; 
each  ha%dng  full  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  that 
National  Church,  or  portion  of  it,  committed 
to  his  charge. 

"Christ,  as  Creator,  Bedeemer,  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  has  delegated  to  every 
supreme  Governing  power,  in  a  Christian 
State,  an  external  superintending,  directing, 
and  controlling  jurisdiction,  with  the  exer- 
cise of  which  no  foreign  prelate,  prince,  or 
potentate  can  interfere.  This  jurisdiction  is 
what  the  Emperor  Constantino  called  that  of 
an  JBpiseopus  ab  extra;  and  it  consists  not 
only  in  maintaining  and  defending  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  its  own  dominions,  but  in  re- 
gulating and  governing  it;  not,  however, 
after  any  new  code  of  laws,  but  of  those  of 
God  and  of  the  Church.  And  so  Christ  has 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  the 
Church  by  the  distinct  though  concurrent 
Axercise  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Powers, 
and  not  by  the  commission  of  both  or  of 
either  of  them  to  the  hands  of  one  man. 


"  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  Chiidteo- 
dom  consisted  of  independent  ProvlnoeB,  and 
these  were  subdivided  into  what  are  nov 
termed  dioceses,  each  of  which  had  a  Biekop 
as  its  Centre  of  Unity ^  the  Presbyten  of  the 
diocese  being  subject  to  and  united  widi  tiitir 
Bishop,  and  the  people  being  in  comniimi(« 
with  their  respective  pastois.  And  as  the 
Bishop  was  the  Centre  of  Unity,  for  tht: 
purposes  of  diffusing  Grace  to  lUl,  and  of 
joining  all  together,  and  of  presenting  tkfffl 
unitedly  to  God,  so  the  ca&edial  was  tbc 
oonmtion  Mother  Church  of  the  whole  diocese : 
and  thus,  by  personal  and  local  communion, 
the  faithful  of  each  diocese  were  muted 
together  as  one  man  in  the  offices  of  Public 
Worship,  and  were  partakers  of  those  Gz8ce» 
which  are  specially  promised  by  God  to  tboie 
who  *  dwell  together  in  Unity.' 

"St.  Paul  informs  us,  ^Tkere  m  omB*dy. 
and  one 'Spirit,  and  one  Hope  of  4mr  eatiiuf; 
one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism  ;  one  God  end 
Father  of  us  all:'  He  does  not  add,  *'  Ow 
Visible  Head:  Let  all  the  membeis  of  the 
Catholic  Church  be  *  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment,*  let 
them  'walk  by  the  same  role,  and  mind 
the  same  thing,*  let  them  be  united  in  the 
same  Faith,  in  the  same  Saeraments,  and  in 
the  same  Apostolic  DiseipliMe  and  goveni* 
ment;  let  them  communicate  with  one  an- 
other by  means  of  their  lawful  JBiskepSy  in 
National  and  in  General  CouneHs,  according 
to  the  institutions  of  Christ,  and  to  universal 
primitive  practice ;  let  them  all,  each  in  li» 
own  sphere,  *  endeavour  to  maintain  the  onity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ; '  they  vill 
then  enjoy  the  blessing  of  primitive  Ckristieit 
unity.  But  they  will  never  attain  this  Unity 
by  subjection  to  one  supreme  wisOde  Seed,  of 
which  the  primitive  Church  knew  nothing; 
and  especially  they  cannot  expect  it  from  laK- 
jection  to  such  a  supreme  visible  Head  as  sob- 
verts  the  one  Faith  by  a  New  Creed,  mutilat« 
the  Sacraments,  de8bx>ys  Apostolic  goveio- 
ment,  and  sets  at  nought  the  authority  cf 
the  Church  in  her  synods,  and  having  thw 
dissolved  all  the  bands  of  unity,  exacts  an 
implicit  subjection  to  all  these  innovatioDS 
and  infractions,  as  an  essential  condition  of 
communion  with  itself,  as  a  test  of  Oinrdi 
membership,  and  as  neceasazy  to  eternal 
salvation." 

This  view  may  be  further  illustrated  I7 
a  correspondence  published  in  January,  1^7. 
between  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Canon  Basil  Wilberforce,  and  by  the  nr^ 
cumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it.  All  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  Southampton  had 
attended  St.  Mary's  Church  in  that  town  to 
receive  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  hands  of 
Canon  Wilberforce,  avowedly  as  a  sign  and 
symbol  of  Christian  Unity  in  ^ite  of  their 
many  differences.  At  a  later  period  Gan<m 
Wilberforce  had  preached  at  Albion  Chapel 
(Congregational) ;  not  at  an  oniinazy  tamtt. 
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tut  at  a  monthly  mission  service,  for  which 
the  regular  worshippers  vacate  their  seats, 
and  make  an  effort  to  gather  in  those  who 
habitually  attend  no  place  of  worship.  Against 
this  the  Bishop,  his  attention  being  drawn  to 
the  matter,  remonstrates,  on  the  ground 
mainly  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  foflowing 
passages,  which  may  be  compared  with  those 
cited  above: — 

"There  an  certain  principles  of  the  En^lieh 
Church  which  she  has  held  almost  thronghoat  her 
history,  and  which,  hot  for  her,  would  have  been 
probahlj  loet  right  of  in  the  world.  One  is  that  the 
Chnrch  of  Christ  (not  only  an  invisible  spiritual 
company,  hot  the  Tisible  living  organism)  is  a  gift 
of  God,  and  has  lived  on  in  an  unbroken  continuity 
from  the  days  of  otir  Lord's  bodily  presence  unto 
tikis  day.  So  the  Church  is  from  above,  not  from 
beneath ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  a  ringle  man,  or 
body  of  men,  in  recent  times  to  constitute  a  new 
Church  at  their  own  pleasure.  Another  is  that, 
though  the  Church  is  Divine,  it  has  yet  human 
elements,  and  so  may  require  pruning,  prudent  and 
careful  pruning,  if  it  runs  into  excessive  or  un- 
healthy growth.  Unless  these  two  principles  are 
true,  the  Church  of  England  is  indefensible;  her 
very  rai»cn  d'Hre  is  gone.  The  Church  as  one  with 
the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  primitive 
a^^es ;  the  Church  as  reformed  (when  corrupt)  on 
the  exact  model  of  the  primitive  bodv ;  these  two 
are  the  pillars  on  which  she  rests.  To  give  these 
up  is  to  give  up  all,  for  if  they  are  not  sound  the 
Church -of  England  cannot  be  defended,  either 
11]  for  having  separated  herself  from  communion 
with  the  Roman  patriarch,  or  [2]  for  not  simply 
taking  her  stand  as  one  of  a  number  of  Protestant 
sects. 

* '  Now  to  ignore  this,  to  break  down  all  boundaries, 
to  acknowledge  that  we  are  but  one  of  a  multitude 
of  heterogeneous  committees  of  human  origin,  is  to 
deprive  us  of  our  vantage  ground,  and  the  world  of 
the  hope  which  springs  from  our  occupying  such 
vantage  ground.  If  we,  and  all  the  other  Christian 
liodies  in  England,  are  to  be  described  as  alike 
'Churches  of  different  denominations,'  then  we 
are  the  most  schismatical  body  in  the  world, 
assuming  a  porition  to  which  we  have  no  right, 
unless  we  are,  indeed,  the  ancient  Chxut:h  of  the 
nation  come  down  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the 
fountain  head." 

In  a  second  letter  responding  to  a  reply 
from  Canon  Wilberforce,  the  Bishop  implies 
that  the  maintenance  of  this  Chnrch  position 
is  the  real  hope  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
in  the  future,  and  says : — 

"My  chief  objection  to  dissent  is  not  to  the 
doctrines  or  discipline  of  any  particular  sect,  but 
that  its  very  principle  is  to  ignore  the  unity  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Christ,  inventing  a  thing  unknown  to 
Scripture  and  the  primitive  Christians,  of  a  spiritual, 
invisible  community  onlj,  and  instead  of  the  one 
Body  of  Christ,  substituting  a  multitude  of  dis- 
united and  disconnected  B«cts.  All  that  tends  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  this  theory  is  a  direct 
conntermove  to  the  prayer  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  that 
His  Church  might  be  One  as  a  united  witness  to  the 
world'*  [John  xvii.  23]. 

To  this  it  should  he  added  that  the  Bishop 
himself  and  those  who  agree  with  him  pass 
np  judgment  on  the  piety  or  the  devotion  of 
Nonconformists.  It  would  he  absurd  and 
contrary  to  plain  facts  to  question  the  deep 
religious  earnestness  and  intense  spirituality 
of  such  men  as  Baxter  or  Robert  Hall.  But 
Churchmen  hold  that  the  Church  of  England, 
with   her    precise    formularies,  her    august 


traditions,  and  her  apostolic  ministry,  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  he  a  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth;  that  though  she  has  at  times  seemed 
to  how  before  the  set  of  public  opinion,  it 
was  but  for  the  moment,  and  that  she  quickly 
recovered  her  position;  and  especially  that 
her  influence  Ileis  been  very  great,  and  was 
never  greater  than  now,  upon  religious  bodies 
outside  her  pale.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
point  to  the  vast  dilEerence  between  the  Roman 
clergy  in  England  and  those  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  hold  that  the  high  superiority  in 
England  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  Pro- 
testantism upon  them ;  while  it  is  urged  that 
the  influence  of  our  Liturgy  and  of  Church 
teaching  upon  the  Nonconformist  bodies  also 
is  indirectly  very  great,  and  that  where  such 
influence  has  been  absent,  as  in  Ameiica  and 
elsewhere,  Nonconformity  has  passed  into 
avowed  Unitarianism.  On  these  grounds 
Anglicans  hold  that  for  the  Church  to  practise 
self-effacement,  and  to  abandon  her  distinctive 
marks  and  insignia,  would  be  to  inflict  a  blow 
upon  religion  in  general,  w^ithout  furthering 
the  cause  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

[S]  It  remains  to  state  the  Nonconformist 
view  of  this  great  question.  This  is  of  neces- 
sity very  largely  a  direct  negative  to  many 
of  the  statements  on  which  the  foregoing 
argument  is  based,  but  accompanied  also  by 
a  positive  doctrine  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter. It  will  be  convenient  to  state  each 
aspect  of  this  view  in  turn. 

Nonconformists  altogether  deny  that  the 
"government,  discipline,  and  worship'*  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing,  are  (as  there  im- 
plied) "  Apostolic,"  on  which  the  entire  argu- 
ment  depends.  They  deny  this  on  the  following 
alleged  gi-ounds :  [a]  Whilst  it  may  be  traced 
to  early  Fathers  and  the  early  Church,  it  can- 
not be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  or  traced 
to  the  primitive  Church,  and  is  therefore  due 
to  corruption  and  a  craving  after  outward  cere- 
monial, which  have  ever  been  active  in  causing 
such  developments.  They  point  to  the  histori- 
cal fact  that  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogative was  of  great  rapidity  during  the  early 
centuries,  and  believe  therefore  that  the  process 
crept  in  at  an  exceedingly  early  period,  and 
that  the  only  safe  authority  for  the  practice 
and  nature  of  the  really  Primitive  Church 
is  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  and  history  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament  itself.  [^] 
When  thus  tested,  according  to  the  simple, 
evident,  natural  meaning  of  the  text,  much 
of  the  Episcopal  system  (they  say)  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  Apostolic  teaching  and  practice, 
neither  of  which  gives  the  sUghtest  hint  of 
a  worship  conflnea  to  Liturgy,  of  "conse- 
crated'* elements,  of  a  ministry  confined  to 
Episcopal  **  orders,"  or  of  any  of  the  modem 
ideas  of  a  "bishop"  whatsoever,  but  very 
many  indications  and  hints  of  the  contrary 
to  all  these  things,  [e]  If  Episcopal  claims 
are  just,  the  difference  between  their  own 
view  and  the  Episcopal,  in  regard  to  ministry 
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and  the  aacraments,  is  so  enormoas,  that  there 
mttst  appear  conspicuous  differences  in  Chris- 
tian graces  and  life  between  those  enjoying 
such  exalted  privileges,  and  others.  This  they 
affirm,  with  all  charity,  and  especially  as 
regards  the  attitude  assumed  towards  them- 
selves, they  are  unable  to  find. 

Konconiormists  further  say  that  the  Epi- 
scopal argument,  legitimately  worked  out, 
leads  to  Rome  and  not  to  Anglicanism. 
This  they  consider  is  borne  out  both  by  the 
notorious  number  of  conversions  to  that  faith 
during  late  years,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  recognition  denied  to  themselves  is 
freely  awarded  to  that  communion,  even  in 
such  cases  as  that  of  the  Spanish  Reformed 
Chubch  [q.v.],  Roman  orders  being  freely 
acknowledged,  whilst  attendance  at  their  own 
meetings  is  frequently  denounced  as  a  griev- 
ous sin.  And  as  to  the  assertion  in  re- 
ply [see  above]  that  the  Church  was  "re- 
formed (when  corrupted)  on  the  exact  model 
of  the  primitive  body,"  they  respond  [a]  as 
stated  already;  and  [ft]  that  this  was 
not  the  fact,  as  simple  matter  of  English 
history;  that  the  Church  never  did  as  a 
whole  reform  herself,  with  that  pure  desire 
and  intention;  that  her  emancipation  from 
Rome,  and  reform,  were  effected  by  the  civil 
government,  and  formed  a  political  shuttle- 
cock during  four  reigns ;  that  a  very  few  eccle- 
siastical individuals  directed  it  who  had  them- 
selves risen  high  in  the  Roman  communion, 
withoutany  consultation  of  the  Church  at  large, 
and  under  limits  rigidly  laid  down ;  and  that 
all  existing  practices  were  simply  taken  for 
granted  as  Apostolic,  which  were  not  either 
felt  to  be  intolerable  corruptions,  or  held  to 
be  politically  objectionable.  Church  writers 
themselves,  when  writing  from  other  points 
of  view,  represent  what  happened  as  a  "  com- 
promise "  between  widely  different  beliefs.  In 
reference  to  their  own  beliefs,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  deny  and  disclaim  what  is  imputed 
to  them ;  affirm  that  they  on  their  part  have, 
with  that  single  purpose  lacking  on  the  part 
of  the  Church,  made  honest  and  conscientious 
endeavour  to  find  and  to  follow  the  "  model  of 
the  primitive  body,"  from  what  they  regard 
as  alone  authentic  evidence  thereof ;  and  say 
that  to  stigmatise  the  result  of  this  their 
endeavour  as  "of  man,**  in  supposed  con- 
trast to  the  other,  is  simply  the  easy  arrogance 
of  self-assertion,  and — considering  human  fal- 
libility—unbecoming to  any  body  of  profess- 
ing Christians  whatever. 

Nonconformists  have,  however,  also  a  posi- 
tive doctrine  on  the  subject.  They  hold  that  as 
[a]  the  Mystical  Body  or  true  Church  of  Christ 
confessedly  consists  of  all  who  have  possessed 
a  true  and  living  and  obedient  faith  in  Him, 
so  [b]  the  Visible  Church  similarly  consists  of 
aU  who  on  earth  profess  such  faith,  and  may 
in  charitable  judgment  be  fairly  accounted 
His  followers.  It  is  therefore  amongst  these 
that  Unity  i«  to  be  manifested ;  and  obviously 


this  must  be  mainly  done  by  a  msnifut  apint 
of  love,  mutual  kindlinew  and  forbeaiuiee, 
the  pursuit  of  common  objects,  and  fellowship 
in  the  Gospel.  This  view,  it  is  affirmed,  is 
borne  out  by  Scripture.  In  the  passage 
cited  at  the  beginning  fEph.  iv.  4 — 6],  the 
one  emphatic  direction  for  practical  conduct 
which  precedes  that  statement  of  the  doctrine, 
is  to  endeavour  to  "keep  the  lanty  •/  the 
ipirit  in  the  bond  of  peacfJ'*  This  they  affirm 
tbey  endeavour  to  do,  and  by  the  grace  of 
Grod  do  in  some  measure  attain  unto.  A«  to 
their  different  organisations,  they  say  that 
Scripture  itself  contains  abundant  evideih> 
of  much  variation  in  practice  amongst  dif- 
ferent Qocal)  Churches,  and  at  different 
times.  Whilst  churches  were  few,  and  per- 
secution forced  them  together,  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  cause  even  outward  distinctions ; 
but  they  reason  that  when  penecution  has 
ceased  and  congregations  have  multiplied,  it 
is  natural  for  those  who  agree  in  moat  points 
to  congregate  together.  They  say  that  their 
"denominations"  really,  and  by  their  own 
express  profession,  mean  no  more  than  this ; 
and  that  these  denominations  take  care,  by 
speech  and  action,  in  countless  ways,  to 
make  the  world  understand  that  tl^y  do 
regard  one  another  as  brethren,  and  as  belong- 
ing to  the  One  Church  of  the  Redeemed. 
It  is  freely  admitted  b^  some  Noncon- 
formists, that  differences  in  practice  afford 
insufficient  ground  to  build  denominations 
upon.  But  they  aigue  that  the  Episcoptl 
CSiurch  is  even  more  open  to  this  reproach ; 
since  there  was  a  time  when  their  fore&thi'rs 
were  in  communion  with  her,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  a  painful  departure, 
or  a  surrender  of  all  the  beuefs  they  held  coo- 
ceming  primitive  doctrine  and  practice ;  and 
this  also  disposes  of  the  assertion  aame^an** 
made,  that  they  ought  to  find,  and  would  find, 
sufficient  liberty  within  her  walla.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  affirm  that  among  Koncon- 
formists  these  distinctions  show  signs  of  U^ 
breaking  down.  Others  hold  that  sach  deno- 
minations are  useful  as  bearing  special  witne« 
to  some  special  truth — as  that  of  the  Fritiods 
to  the  work  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit^bot 
in  the  meantime  it  is  agreed  by  all,  or  nearly 
all,  that  in  brotherly  co-operation  and  inter- 
course the  essential  Unity  of  the  Body  can  be 
and  is  fully  manifested,'  so  far  as  these  are 
shown.  It  is  affirmed  that  as  regards  that  wit- 
ness to  the  world,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  th<> 
world  at  large  does  fully  understand  this,  asi 
that  the  "lapsed  masses"  practically  think 
nothing  at  all  of  the  differences  in  organin- 
tion  between  those  whom  they  see  to  be  work- 
ing in  real  harmony,  while  they  do  oftM: 
speak  bitterlv  of  the  differences  between 
Church  and  dissent,  which  they  see  to  be  of  a 
veiy  different  kind. 

Comparing  the  two  views,  Nonconformist! 
further  argue  as  follows : — [a]  If  the  Unity 
of  Scriptujt»  was  to  be  outwara  and  organic, 
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and  in  the  Episcopal  form,  it  is  very  strange 
that  no  means  were  taken  to  ensure  so  im- 
portant an  object,  which  a  very  few  sentences 
of   apostolic  instruction  would    easily   have 
done ;  whereas  there  is  none  such,  but  count- 
less   exhortations    to    the    Unitt/    of   Spirit. 
[6J  If  organic  union  were  the  true  Unity, 
and  so  far  beyond  other  considerations  as 
Ang^licans  make  it,  then  the  days  when  it 
was    as   yet    unbroken    would    exhibit    the 
golden  age  of  the  Church  in  piety,  devoted- 
ness,  and  holiness.     The  dii*ect  contrary  is 
the    case,  and  the  Reformation   movements 
were  simultaneous  with   true   religious   re- 
vival   in   an  age  of  nauseous   ecclesiastical 
corruption,     [ej  Those  who,  at  a  later  period, 
adhered  to  the  Anglican  Unity,  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  conspicuously  superior  in  Christian 
traces  and  work,  and  those  who  departed 
nrom  it,  on  the  whole,  marked  by  deficiency 
in  these  respects ;  regarding  the  great  seceS' 
sions  causea  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
under  the  Wesleys,  and  in  other  cases,  they 
allege  that  the  very  reverse  was  conspicu- 
ously the  case.     [i2j  Lastly,  they  say  that 
the  Episcopal  idea  of  Unity  has  absolutely 
no  promise  and  no  hope  (beyond  an  absolute 
Burrender  of  men's   convictions    such  as  is 
demanded  by  Home),  and  has  been  evidently 
and    conspicuously  condemned  by  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God  itself,  since  it  is  mamf estly  now 
impossible  and  impracticable,  and  every  day 
sees  its  realisation  further  removed;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit, 
openly  manifested  in  the  sight  of  men,  is  quite 
practicable,  is  only  limit^  by  the  grace  of 
God  given  to  men  irrespective  of  conscientious 
conviction,  and  is,  in  every  direction  but  one, 
growing  more  manifest  day  by  day.    That 
exception,  they  say,  lies  in  Anglicanism  itself, 
which  they  adlrm,  adopting  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  conditional  admission  above  in 
an  affirmative  sense,  is  in  truth'* the  most 
Hchismatical    body  in  the  world,**   since  it 
alone,  with  the  exception  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  (and  without  the  special  historical  plea 
of  that  Church  in  justification),  and  one  or 
two  obscure  sects  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
description,  refuses  as  a  whole  any  practical 
manifestation  in  the  sight  of   men  of  that 
Unity  which  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles  held  so 
dear.  In  fine,  they  affirm  that  there  is  no  real 
breach  of  unity,  and  is  in  fact  felt  to  be  none, 
amongst  different  denominations  who  on  fit 
occasions  work  together,  exchange  pulpits,  and 
meet  and  regard  each  other  as  brethren ;  but 
that  there  is  sin  and  schism,  and  division  of 
the  visible  Body  of  Christ,  on  the  part  of  any 
who   stand  apart  and  deny  to  other  godly 
Christians  such  recognition,  much  more  who 
apply  to  them  injurious  language  or  epithets. 
This  view  also  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
occurrences  and  correspondence  cited  above. 
Canon  Wilberforce  himself,  in  his  reply  to 
the  Bishop,  though  in  many  points  he  is  a 
recognised  exponent  of  what  are  called  High 


Church  principles,  to  a  certain  extent  endorses 
the  Nonconformist  view  as  to  Christian  Unity. 
He  supposes  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  asks  if  the  **  Church  **  which  He 
would  recognise  and  call  to  Himself,  would 
be  in  any  degree  coterminous  with  the 
Church  of  England,  or  would  not  be  rather 
gathered  from  all  united  by  faith  to  Him  f 
And  he  then  says : — 

**  If  this  would  be  true  in  tha  event  of  the  arch- 
angel's trumpet  Boundini;  to-morrow,  it  must  have 
been  true  npon  that  Sunday  night  when  I  was 
preaching  hi  the  Albion  Chapel ;  and  if  I  refuse  to 
recognise  it,  and  consider  many  of  His  own  to  be 
outside  the  pale  of  His  Body  because  they  walk  not 
with  us,  while  they  cast  out  devils  in  His  name, 
and  are  doing,  and  doing  well,  half  the  Christian 
work  of  this  country,  it  is  I,  and  not  they,  who  are 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism. 

'*  Allowing  to  the  uttermost  all  the  advaatsges  to 
be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  '  indeed  the  ancient  Church  of  the  nation 
come  down  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the 
fountain  head,'  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  soul 
of  man  has  not  to  wander  eighteen  centuries  back 
to  find  the  thrilling  touch,  the  dose  guidance,  and 
the  all-surrounding  love  or  the  personal  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:  and  if  I  refuse  fellowship  with  believers 
in  Christ  who  are  living  in  vital  union  with  their 
risen  Lord,  because  they  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
me  upon  questions  of  apostolic  order,  I  am  grieving 
the  Spirit,  marring  the  secret  unity  of  the  Bod>, 
and  rending  the  seamlem  robe." 

Pointing  then  to  this  episode,  and  to  many 
such  on  record,  Nonconformists  affirm  thnt 
there  is  no  schism  on  their  part,  but  that  in 
countless  ways  (as  on  this  occasion  by  going 
in  a  body  to  partake  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  at 
Canon  Wilberforce's  hands)  tftn/  have  tried 
to  manifest,  and  so  far  as  lay  in  them  did 
manifest,  to  men,  the  Unity  of  the  Body: 
but  they  ask  if  the  Church  of  England  has 
done  the  same,  or  manifested  by  its  action 
any  Unity,  of  any  sort  at  all  which  the  world 
can  judge  of?  They  admit  that  Episcopal 
views  must  of  necessity  affect  reciprocity ;  as, 
e,ff.^  in  this  case,  no  conscientious  Episcopalian 
could  go  to  receive  the  Lord*s  Supper  at  un- 
consecrated  hands.  All  such  distmctions  and 
limits  they  understand  and  respect.  But 
when  such  action  as  the  Canon  did  take  is  pro- 
tested against,  and  the  same  position  is  taken 
in  other  ways,  they  say  that  it  is  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  not  they,  who  are  breaking  the 
Unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

It  hardly  needs  mentioning,  that  there  are 
varieties  and  degrees  of  each  view.  Thus, 
even  above  we  find  Canon  Wilberforce  in  part 
adopting  that  of  those  who,  in  all  points  of 
detail,  differ  from  him  widely;  and  there  are 
Nonconfonnists  who  more  or  less  incline  to- 
wards Anglican  views.  But  in  their  real  and 
essential  nature  the  opposite  views  are  as 
above;  and  while  there  is  such  profound  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  the  bonnden  duty  of  each  is 
to  exhibit  the  utmost  personal  kindliness  and 
Christian  fellowship  consonant  with  his  own 
conscientious  convictions.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  letters  above  quoted,  it  is  well 
to  remark,  furnish  very  strong  evidence  of 
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this,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  all  must 
seek,  and  may  hope  to  find,  the  more  excellent 
way.  Meanwhile,  whichever  may  he  adopted 
of  these  conflicting  views,  the  evils  of  disunion 
are  hut  too  patent;  and  although  matters 
have  greatly — very  greatly — improved  since 
his  day,  we  cannot  but  still  find  only  too 
much  to  endorse  in  the  following  vigorous 
protest  of  Robert  Hall — "Christian  socie- 
ties, regarding  each  other  with  the  jealousies 
of  rival  empires,  each  aiming  to  raise  itself 
on  the  ruins  of  all  others ;  making  extrava- 
gant boasts  of  superior  purity,  generallv  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  depictures  uom 
it,  and  scarcely  deigning  to  acknowledge  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  salvation  out  of  their 
pale,  iq  the  spectacle  which  modem  Christi- 
anity presents.  The  bond  of  charity  which 
unites  the  foUowera  of  Christ,  in  distinction 
from  the  world,  is  dissolved ;  the  evils  which 
result  from  this  state  of  division  are  incal- 
culable. It  supplies  infidels  with  their  most 
plausible  topics  of  invective ;  it  hardens  the 
consciences  of  the  irreligious;  weakens  the 
hands  of  the  good;  impedes  the  efficacy  of 
prayer ;  and  is  probably  the  principal  ob- 
struction to  that  ample  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  essential  to  the  renovation  of  the 
world." 

ITniTersaliBm. — The  name  given  to  the 
doctrine  hold  by  large  numbers  of  Christians 
to  the  effect  that  all  men,  and  also  the  devil, 
and  fallen  angels,  will  be  forgiven  and  will 
share  eternal  happiness.  The  belief  in  Uni- 
versalism  is  of  very  ancient  oric^in,  and  pass- 
ages implying  it  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Origen  and  his  followers,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Chrysostom,  etc.  It  is  also  said  to  have  con- 
stituted part  of  the  creed  of  the  Lollards, 
Albigcnses,  and  Waldenses.  Among  the 
English  divines  who  have  held  the  doctrine 
are  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Dr.  Burnet,  aod 
William  Law,  and  in  modern  times  Professor 
F.  D.  Maurice.  All  Unitarians  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism,  and  some  of  the 
Universalists  agree  with  the  Unitarians  in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Universalists  ground  their  reasons  for 
their  doctrine  in  the  love  of  God,  Who,  they 
say,  is  only  angry  with  sin,  not  the  sinner, 
and  therefore  if  the  sinner  repents  even  after 
death  his  repentance  will  restore  him  to  God's 
favour.  The  sovereignty  of  God  will  be 
finally  vindicated  by  the  ultimate  harmony 
of  the  moral  universe,  and  the  submission  of 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  His  holy 
will.  That  will  is  righteousness;  to  the 
triumph  of  that,  and  not  universal  happiness, 
all  things  tend,  but  when  righteousness  is 
triumphant  then  peace  and  happiness  will 
prevail ;  until  then  pain  and  suffering  will  be 
His  instruments  to  work  out  His  will.  With 
regard  to  the  argument  from  Scripture,  Uni- 
versalists hold  that  in  the  text,  "  And  these 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment, 


but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal*'  [Matt 
XXV.  46],  the  word  aioniatf  translated  ''evt!r> 
lasting,"  does  not  express  any  idea  of  dura- 
tion at  all,  either  finite  or  infinite,  bat  ia 
used  to  denote  a  mode  of  existence  perfectly 
dissimilar  to  any.ehronie  state.  To  prow 
this  they  quote  John  x\'ii.  3 :  "  This  is  /i/> 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee.'*  Tht 
late  Bishop  Martensen  quotes  in  favoor  of 
this  view,  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive"  [I  Cor. 
XV.  22]  ;  "  At  the  name  of  Jesus  everv  Imee 
shall  bow"  [PhiL  ii  10];  "That  He 'might 
gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ " 
[Eph.  i.  10];  ''For  it  pleased  the  Fatkr 
that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell,  and 
.  .  .  by  Him  to  i^concilc  all  things  unto 
Himself"  [Col.  i.  19-20,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  10". 

Universalism  is  better  known  as  a  distinct 
sect  in  America  than  in  England.  In  18*i7  ^ 
division  arose  among  the  American  Univerad- 
ists  concerning  punishment  after  death,  some 
asserting  it  to  be  limited,  while  others  deni«i 
it  altogether.  Some  separated  from  the  maiii 
body  and  called  themselves  **The  Massachu- 
setts Association  of  Hestorationists."  M<«t 
of  them  afterwards  joined  the  Free-Will  Bap- 
tists or  the  Unitarians,  while  the  others  rt- 
tumed  to  the  main  body.  In  1840  the  wbolt 
sect  divided  into  two,  the  Impartialists  and 
the  Restorationists.  But  Universalism  is  also 
held  by  members  of  other  secta. 

ITniTersals. — ^A  term  of  scholastic  philo- 
sophy signifying  the  general  properties  which 
many  things  share  alike,  and  which  the  mind 
must  conceive  of  by  abstracting  itself  from  the 
things  that  exhibit  them.  Thus,  for  examplf, 
if  I  make  use  of  the  words  **  animal,"  *' black- 
ness," <*  kindness,"  the  poaaible  ideas  may 
occur  to  the  hearer  of  a  dog,  ink,  giriiu; 
money  to  the  poor.  For  each  of  these  would 
come  under  the  respective  words,  but  the}' 
would  not  exhaust  them,  nor  even  necessanly 
suggest  them.  My  next  neig:hbour  might 
think  of  a  horse,  ebony,  visiting  the  sick 
Consequently  the  quecttion  was  raised,  An> 
Universals  real  existences,  apart  from  the 
mind  which  has  imagined  instances  of  them, 
and  from  the  examples  of  them  which  we 
adduce,  or  are  they  mere  modes  of  intelkctual 
expression  P  Those  who  answered  the  fomK^r 
question  in  the  affirmative  were  known  a 
Realists  [q.v.] ;  those  who  denied  it  wert\ 
with  various  modifications,  termed  Somssal- 
I8TS  [q.v.]. 

Universities  were  originally  spontaneooj 
aggregations  of  learned  men ;  the  divuin- 
stances  of  attraction  to  particular  localities 
are  seldom  to  be  traced.  A  teacher  inspiztd 
by  a  love  of  learning  gathered  around  him  a 
circle  of  learners.  Other  teachen  followed, 
the  circle  increased,  and  thus  by  a  purely 
natural  process  a  school  was  founded.  This 
process  may  in  general  he  said  to  have  taken 
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place  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cenjkuries, 
but  earlier  schools  of  Ihe  nature  of  universi- 
ties were  founded  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
in  the  fourth  century  [AlsxandriA)  Catb- 
cHBTicAL  School  of],  and  became  exceedingly 
famous  under  Pantoenus,  Clement,  and  Origen. 
**  How  great  must  have  beien  the  reputation 
and  influence  of  such  schools  when  they  were 
bat  few  in  numbers  and  when  oral  instruction 
was  nearly  the  only  path  to  knowledge ;  how 
great  the  noble  pride  of  the  professors  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  scholars  when,  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  learners  flocked  to  spend 
long^  years  in  Bologna  and  Pans  that  they 
might  share  in  this  instruction."  [Mullinger, 
p.  71.] 

The  earliest  of  this  kind  of  European 
school,  the  histories  of  which  can  be  historic- 
ally traced,  are  those  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Salerno :  the  first,  the  great  school  of  civU 
law;  the  second,  of  '*arts"  and  theology; 
the  third,  of  medicine.  But  although  these 
*'  schools  "  were  originally  distinct,  those  who 
wanted  to  perfect  themselves  in  each  branch 
of  learning  going  successively  to  the  **  school " 
where  it  was  specially  taught,  just  asin  modem 
times  a  man  would  sometimes  go  to  Cambridge 
for  mathematics  and  to  Oxford  for  logic  and 
claflsics,  graduating  perhaps  at  both  univer- 
sities— each  "  school  *'  gradually  incorporated 
with  its  own  particular  study  the  branches  of 
learning  which  were  taught  at  the  others. 
Thus  a  school  of  arts  and  medicine  was  founded 
at  Bologna  in  1316,  and  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  same  century  a  school  of  theology  was 
founded  by  Pope  Iimocent  VI.  Tlie  name 
is  preserved  at  Oxford,  where  the  Lecture 
and  Examination  Halls  are  still  called  *'  The 
Schools,"  and  where  the  studies  of  the  several 
branches  of  university  learning  are  named 
"  The  School  of  Theology,"  the  "  School  of 
Arts,"  etc. 

But  the  University  or  "  School "  of  Paris 
was  that  which  had  most  influence  in  Europe 
during  the  early  re\'ival  of  learning,  and  upon 
its  model  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  the 
other  great  universities  of  Europe,  appear  to 
have  been  established.  It  was  distinctly 
ecclesiastical  in  its  associations,  and  tradition 
points  to  the  Church  of  St.  Grenevi^ve  as  the 
place  of  its  origin;  and  it  was  in  Paris 
that  the  })articular  studies  which  had  been 
previously  carried  out  in  separate  "  schools  " 
were  Orst  combined  under  the  name  of 
"  universities,"  a  term  originally  applied 
to  any  corporation,  but  in  ud»  case  taJdng 
the  sense  of  such  a  combination  or  incorpo- 
ration of  various  branches  of  learning,  ^at 
the  whole  body  might  fairly  be  called  a 
place  of  universal  learning.  It  was  in  Paris 
Uiat  university  degrees  originated,  the  **  de- 
gree" being  origmally  a  licence  to  teach 
under  the  title  of  "Doctor,"  as  a  Doctor  of 
Theology,  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  or  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  At  Paris  also  originated  the 
division  of    students  into  "nations,"  which 


were  four  in  number — ^the  "French  Nation," 
which  included  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
Greeks  ;  the  "Pieard  Nation"  which  in- 
cluded students  from  the  North-East  and 
from  the  Netherlands  ;  the  "  Norman 
Nation;"  and  the  " English  Nation,"  which 
included  Irish,  Scottish,  and  German  students. 
Many  Continental  imiversities  were  formed 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  dispersion  of 
students  from  Bologna  and  Paris  through 
civil  discords.  Thus  arose  those  of  Mont- 
peUier,  Toulouse,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Pisa,  Yer- 
oelli,  Arezzo,  and  Ferrara.  To  the  same 
period  and  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed 
the  great  increase  and  development  of  the 
two  great  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. [Oxford,  University  op;  Cam- 
BRinoB,  Univirsity  of.] 

Vnleavoned  Bread.— There  was  a 
great  dispute  in  the  Middle  Ages  between  the 
Schoolmen  and  the  Greeks  as  to  what  kind  of 
bread  should  be  used  at  the  Eucharist ;  the 
Greeks  called  the  Latins  Azymites,  for  conse- 
crating in  atymus,  i.e.  unleavened  bread ;  and 
the  Latins  charged  the  Greeks  with  deviating 
from  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  practicu 
of  the  ancient  Church  by  using  leavened  bread. 
Our  Saviour  doubtless  used  imleavened  bread 
when  He  celebrated  His  last  supper,  but  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  when  none 
other  was  to  be  had  ;  and  from  the  following 
arguments  it  will  be  seen  that  the  early 
Church  always  used  common  bread :  [1]  The 
elements  were  usually  taken  out  oi  the 
oblations  of  the  people,  where  doubtless  com- 
mon bread  and  wine  were  offered.  [2]  It  is 
noted  by  Epiphanius,  as  a  peculiar  rule  of  the 
Ebionite  heretics,  that  they  celebrated  in  un- 
leavened bread  and  water  only,  which  argues 
that  the  Chui-ch  did  otherwise.  [3]  The 
ancients  say  expressly  that  their  bread  was 
common  bread,  such  as  they  made  for  their 
own  use  upon  other  occasions.  [4]  The 
ancients  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  m  the  Church,  but  they 
many  times  spake  of  leavened  bread,  and 
sometimes  the  Eucharist  is  spoken  of  as  fer- 
mmtum,  i.e.  leaven.  [6]  It  is  observable  that 
neither  Photius  nor  any  other  Greek  writer 
before  Michael  Cerularius,  a.d.  1051,  ever 
objected  to  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the 
Roman  Church,  which  argues  that  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  did  not  prevail  till  about  that 
time,  else  there  is  no  doubt  that  Photius  would, 
among  other  things,  have  objected  to  this. 
These  arguments  put  the  matter  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  the  Church  for  a  thousand  yean 
used  no  other  than  common  or  leavened  bread 
in  the  Eucharist,  but  how  or  exactly  when  the 
change  was  made  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
The  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  enjoins  that  unleavened  bread  be  used  in 
the  Holy  Communion  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom ;  it  was  ordered  to  be  roundy  in  imi- 
tation of  the  wafers  used  by  the  Greek  and 
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Roman  Churches,  but  it  was  to  be  without  all 
manner  of  print ;  (referring  to  the  impression 
either  of  a  crucifix  or  the  Holy  Lamb),  and 
aomeihing  more  large  and  thicker  than  the 
wafers,  which  were  the  size  of  a  penny.  This 
rubric  was  set  aside  at  the  review  of  the  Lit- 
nrgy  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward,  and  another 
inserted  in  its  room,  by  which  it  was  declared 
sufficient  that  the  bread  be  auch  ae  is  tuualiy 
eaten  at  the  table.  By  the  injunctions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  wafer-bread  seems  to  have  been 
again  enjoined,  for  among  other  orders  this 
is  one,  "  For  the  more  reverence  to  be  given 
to  these  holy  mysteries,  the  sacramental 
bread  [shall  be]  made  and  formed  plain,  with- 
out any  figure  thereupon,  of  the  same  fineness 
and  fashion,  round,  though  somewhat  bigger 
in  compass  and  thickness,  us  the  usual  bread 
and  wafers,  heretofore  called  singing-cakes, 
which  served  for  the  use  of  private  mass.'* 

In  the  Ritualistic  controversy  which  has 
recently  been  going  on,  the  rentoration  of 
unleavened  bread  was  one  of  the  points  in 
dispute.  A  Rubric  at  the  end  of  tne  Com- 
munion Service  says,  **It  shall  suffice  that 
the  Bread  be  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten.** 
On  the  one  side  it  is  contended  that  the  words 
''it  shall  suffice"  leave  it  optional  to  use 
either;  on  the  other,  that  ordinary  bread. is 
alone  admissible  according  to  the  rubric.  The 
Folkestone  Judgment  took  the  latter  view  as 
follows : — 

"  The  only  question  on  the  construction  of 
the  rubric  is  that  raised  upon  the  words  *  it 
shall  suffice.' 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  these 
words  standing  alone,  and  unexplained  by  a 
context,  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
something  different  from,  larger  or  smaller, 
more  or  less  numerous,  more  or  less  costly, 
than  what  is  mentioned,  being  supplied. 
Here,  however,  the  sentence  commences  with 
the  introduction,  *  To  take  away  all  occasion 
of  dissension  and  superstition,  which  any 
person  hath  or  might  have  concerning  the 
bread,  it  shall  suffice,'  etc.  These  words 
seem  to  their  lordships  to  make  it  necessary 
that  that  which  is  to  take  away  the  occasion 
of  dissension  and  superstition  should  be  some- 
thing definite,  exact,  and  different  from  what 
had  caused  the  dissension  and  superstition. 
If  not,  the  occasion  of  dissension  remains, 
and  the  superstition  may  recur.  <  To  suf- 
fice,' it  must  be  as  here  described.  What  is 
substantially  different  will  not  <  suffice.* 

"  The  rubric,  which  orders  that  the  bread 
and  wine  shall  be  provided  by  the  curate  and 
churchwardens  at  the  charges  of  Uie  parish, 
seems  to  contemplate  ordinary  bread  as  the 
only  material  to  be  used,  and  the  Twentieth 
Canon  is  still  more  precise  in  the  same 
direction. 

''The  former  rubric  (1652,  1559,  and  1604) 
had  said,  *  It  shall  suffice  that  the  bread  be 
such  as  is  usually  to  be  eaten  at  the  table 
with  other  meats,  but  the  best  and  purest 


wheat  bread  that  conreoiently  may  be  got- 
ten.' Queen  Elisabeth's  Injunetion  of  ldo9 
on  the  same  subject  (in  its  form  msndstnry, 
and  acted  upon  many  years  afterwsnk) 
was  issued  when  this  rubric  had  the  fom  d 
law,  and  must  be  undentood  in  a  seose  ooo- 
sistent  with,  and  not  contradictory  to  it 
That  Injunction  distinguishes  between  *tfae 
sacramental  bread '  and  *  the  nsoal  bread  vcA 
wafer,  heretofore  named  singing  cakes,  which 
served  for  the  use  of  the  private  mstt*; 
directing  the  former  *  to  be  made  and  fanned 
plain,  without  any  figure  thereupon,  and  of 
the  same  fineness  and  fashion  round*  as  ibe 
latter,  but  '  to  be  somewhat  bigger  in  com- 
pass and  thickness.*  The  form,  and  not  the 
substance,  is  here  regulated.  To  ordo*  the 
use  of  the  substance  properly  oalled  *  wafer,* 
which  was  not  *  bread  such  as  is  usual  to  be 
eaten  at  the  table,'  would  have  been  diiecdy 
contradictory  to  tiie  rubric ;  and  this  eamuit 
be  supposed  to  have  been  intended."  [Fuui- 
6TONB  Ritual  Case.] 

Urban. — There  were  eight  Popes  of  th^ 
name:  Ukban  L  was  chosen  to  soour«d 
Calixtus  I.  in  225,  and  was  beheaded  in  231 
under  the  Emperor  Alexander  Sevenis. 

UttBAN  II.,  called  Odo  or  Eudes,  was  bom 
at  Chitillon-sur-Mame,  and  was  a  monk  of 
Cluny.  Fope  Gregory  YII.  made  him  Car- 
dinal and  Bishop  of  Ostia.  He  was  choieo 
Pope  after  Victor  III.  in  1088,  the  Church  of 
Rome  being  then  divided  by  the  schism  of  the 
Anti-Pope  Guibert,  or  Clement  III.  He  ex- 
communicated  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.  and 
Clement  III.,  but  was  at  length  compelled  by 
their  superior  strength  to  fly  6mn  Rome; 
but  on  the  revolt  of  Conrad  against  his  fKther, 
the  Emperor,  in  1093,  he  was  once  more  re- 
established in  Rome.  He  ruled  with  great 
Sudence.  In  1095  a  Council  was  held  at 
ermont,  at  whidi  Urban  made  the  bmooi 
speech  which  was  the  means  of  stirring  up  the 
Christians  to  undertake  the  first  Cnuade. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1099. 

Urban  III.  was  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
was  raised  to  the  Popedom  in  1 185,  in  succes- 
sion to  Lucius  III. 

Urban  IY.,  the  son  of  a  cobbler  at  Troyei, 
was  chosen  Pope  after  Alexandf^r  IV.,  in 
1261.  He  was  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  then 
Bishop  ol  Yerdun,  and  afterwards  Patriardi  of 
Jerusalem.  Manfred,  King  of  Sicily  and  head 
of  the  Ghibellines,  sent  troops  to  attack  the 
Papal  States.  Urban  published  a  crusade 
against  him,  and,  with  the  help  of  Robert, 
Count  of  Flanders,  defeated  him  and  invited 
Charles,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  to 
come  and  receive  the  crowns  of  both  Sicilies. 
Manfred,  however,  drove  the  Pope  out  of 
Rome,  and  he  died  at  Perugia  in  1284.  He 
instituted  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  in  1281 

Urban  Y.,  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Mendi, 
was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  took  his  de> 
gree  of  Doctor  in  Canon  Iaw  and  Divinity, 
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which  he  taught  at  Montpellier  and  Avignon. 
He  was  then  made  Abbot  of  St.  Victor  of 
Marseilles,  and  in  1362  chosen  Pope  in  buc- 
ceaaion  to  Innocent  YI.  He  took  up  his 
retddence  at  Avignon,  and  one  of  his  first 
acta  was  to  excommunicate  Bemabo  Visconti, 
tlie  tyrant  of  Milan,  who  had  seized  some 
cities  belonging  to  the  Papal  States,  and 
having  defeated  him,  Italy  for  a  time  enjoyed 
some  peace.  The  Pope  then  went  to  reside 
at  Rome  in  1367,  where  he  was  received  with 
acdammation ;  but  the  city  was  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  the  suiroundinp^  country  a  prey 
to  incessant  internal  dissensions.  These  he 
tried,  with  the  help  of  Joanna,  Queen  of 
Naples,  to  suppress;  but,  finding  the  task 
beyond  his  powers,  he  determined,  in  1370,  to 
return  to  Avignon,  where  he  died  almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival. 

TJrbah  VI.,  Pope  from  1378-1389.  An 
acconnt  ol  him  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Papal  Schism  [q.v.]. 

UiiBAK  VII.,  a  native  of  Rome,  Cardinal 
of  St.  Marcel,  and  f&mous  for  his  learning. 
He  had  held  important  poets  under  Paul  IV., 
PiuB  rV.,  Pius  v.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Sixtus 
v.,  and  on  the  death  of  ike  latter,  in  1590, 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him,  but 
he  died  before  his  consecration. 

Ubban  VIII.,  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini, 
was  chosen  Pope  in  1623,  after  Gregory  XV. 
He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  studied  in 
Rome  and  Bologna  under  the  Jesuits,  and 
held  various  offices  under  several  Popes.  He 
aimed  at  the  temporal  rather  than  the  spiritual 
prosperity  of  the  Papacy ;  he  was  a  lover  of 
leamingand  a  patron  of  learned  men.  In 
1624  he  concluded  the  wars  about  the  Valtel- 
lina,  which  had  become  an  intricate  political 
question  between  the  Courts  of  Home,  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  Savoy ;  he  declared  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Venice  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  crowned  head;  in  1626  he  re- 
annexed  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  to  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church  without  the  aid  of  arms ; 
he  also  settled  the  dispute  about  the  succession 
of  the  Duchy  of  Mantua.  In  his  time  began 
the  long  conflict  known  as  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  also  the  earlier  stages  of  the  great 
Jansenist  controversy.  He  supported  Riche- 
lieu and  France  against  Austria  and  Spain  in 
a  war  which  broke  out  in  Italy  in  1635.  In 
1642  the  Papal  State  itself  became  the  scene 
of  petty  warfare.  The  nephews  of  the  Pope 
(the  Barberini)  persuaded  their  uncle  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Castro, 
then  held  by  Odoardo  Famese,  Duke  of 
Parma;  Famese,  aided  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  marched 
an  army  across  the  Papal  frontier,  and  bore 
all  before  him,  and  in  1643  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  give  back  Castro.  The  disappoint- 
ment  of  his  schemes  is  said  to  have  hastened 
his  death;  he  died  in  1644.  He  composed 
some  hymns  and  several  pieces  of  Latin  and 
Italian  verse.    He  instituted  a  new  wder  of 


'Knights,  The  Coneeptum  of  Our  Lady^  the  first 
of  which  were  Charles  Gonzago,  and  Uladis- 
laus  IV.  of  Poland.  He  canonised  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  St.  Philip  Neri.  In  his  ponti- 
ficate happened  the  trial  of  Galilbo  [q.v.], 
and  also  that  of  Centini,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Centini  of  Ascoli,  who  joined  with  several 
dissatisfied  men  bent  on  destroying  the  Pon- 
tiff, and  had  recourse  to  magical  arts  to 
effect  his  purpose.  He  intended  to  murder 
Urban,  and  then  to  place  his  uncle,  the  Car- 
dinal, on  the  Papal  throne.  The  plot  was, 
however,  discovered,  and  as  the  judges  them- 
selves believed  implicitly  in  the  vii-tue  of 
magic,  the  crime  was  made  capitaL  Centini 
was  beheaded,  others  of  the  couspirators  were 
burned,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  the  galleys. 
Urban  founded  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
enlarged  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  enriched 
the  libiaiy  of  the  Vatican. 

XJrbi  et  OrU.— A  phrase  applied  to 
Papal  rescripts  which,  having  been  issued  by 
proclamation  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Campo  m 
riore,  are  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Vatican, 
and  so  published  *'  to  the  city  and  the  world." 

XJndniUly  Zachary. — One  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century  \h, 
at  Breslau  in  Silesia,  1634 ;  d.  at  Neustadt, 
1683].  He  was  educated  at  Wittenberg,  and 
here  made  the  acquaintance  of  Melanchthon, 
who  entertained  a  great  friendship  for  him, 
and  took  him  to  the  Conference  at  Worms  in 
1567,  from  whence  he  went  to  Geneva  and 
thence  to  Paris,  in  order  to  learn  the  French 
lang^ge  and  perfect  himself  in  Hebrew  under 
the  famous  Jean  Mercier.  On  his  return  to 
Breslau  he  wrote  Theses  de  Sacramentis  de 
Baptiamo  et  de  Ccsnd  Domini,  in  which  he  took 
the  side  of  Calvin  and  Melanchthon,  but  he  so 
managed  the  subject  of  CcenA  Domini  that  the 
leading  party  in  the  town  accused  him  of 
being  a  Sacramentarian.  He  endeavoured  to 
justify  himself,  but,  not  giving  satisfaction,  he 
chose  rather  to  quit  his  country  than  continue 
a  quarrel,  and,  his  friend  Melanchthon  being 
now  dead,  he  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  fratern- 
ised with  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  etc.  In 
1661  he  was  invited  by  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  to  settle  there  in  their  "Collegium 
SapientiaB,*'and  they  made  him  their  Professor 
"  Locorum  Communium,**  a  chairwhichhe  held 
till  1668.  In  1664  Ursinus,  with  Olevianus, 
drew  up  the  Palatinate  or  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, and  at  the  instance  of  the  Elector, 
Frederick  III.,  wrote  a  defence  of  it  against 
the  attacks  of  Flacius  Hlyricus  and  other  rigid 
Lutherans.  The  Elector  was  accused  of 
having  set  forth  a  doctrine  concerning  the 
Euch^ist  which  the  Augsburg  Confession  had 
condemned,  so  he  ordered  Ursinus  to  write  a 
Tract  explaining  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. Ursinus  was  present  at  the  Conference 
of  Maulbronn,  where  he  argued  vigorously 
against  the  Ubiquitabiaks  [q.v.].  On  the 
death  of  Frederick  III.,  in  1677,  his  son  and 
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successor,  Lewis,  would  allow  no  minister  to' 
live  in  the  Palatinate  who  was  not  a  thorough 
Lutheran,  so  Ursinus  had  to  leave  Heidelherg 
for  Neustadt,  where  he  was  made  Divinity 
Professor  in  the  Schola  Illustris,  newly  founded 
by  Prince  Casimir,  the  second  son  of  Frederick 
III.  Here  he  died  in  1583,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

Ursiilay  St.— Said  to  be  a  princess  of 
Great  Britain,  who  was  martjTed  near  Co- 
logne with  eleven  thousand  virgins,  who 
accompanied  her.  Certainly  some  parts  of 
the  story  are  fabulous,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
sift  truth  from  legend  with  accuracy.  The 
story  accepted  by  Baronius  is  that  IVuiximus, 
being  proclaimed  Emperor  in  382  by  his 
army  in  Britain,  passed  into  Graul  to  establish 
the  power  thus  usurped  against  the  Emperor 
Gratian.  One  of  his  <x)mmander8,  called 
Conan,  a  British  prince  and  a  Christian,  so  sig- 
nalised himself  in  this  expedition  thatMaximus 
gave  him,  as  a  reward,  the  kingdom  of  Arm- 
orica  or  Little  Brittany.  Conan  having  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  Nantes,  sent  deputies  to 
demand  Ursula  in  marriage  from  her  father 
Dunnat,  King  of  Comwiill,  with  as  many 
voung  women  as  would  bear  her  company  and 
become  the  wives  of  the  Britons  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  Brittany.  The  ambassadors 
being  well  received,  the  princess  and  her  com- 
panions took  ship  at  London,  but  a  storm  carried 
them  towards  the  Rhine.  The  Huns,  who  were 
on  the  side  of  Gratian,  seeing  that  the  ships 
were  British,  came  down  upon  them  and  took 
them ;  and  the  women,  being  exhorted  by  St. 
Ursula  to  die  rather  than  surrender  their  vir- 
tue, were  barbarously  massacred.  This  was 
in  383.  It  is  not  easy  to  sa^  how  many  were 
killed  ;  an  historian  of  the  eighth  century  says 
only  that  the  number  was  very  great ;  it  is  a 
writer  of  the  twelfth  century  who  affirms  that 
1 1 ,000  virgins  were  slain ;  and  others  say  there 
were  but  eleven  in  all,  which  opinion  they 
ground  on  ancient  titles  wherein  the  number  is 
marked  in  Roman  fig^ures  thus :  xz.  m .  v. ,  which, 
they  say,  means  "eleven  martyred  virgins,"  and 
they  add  that  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Cologne 
were  eleven  flambeaux,  because,  being  besieged 
by  the  Swedes  in  1205,  these  virgins  presented 
themselves  for  its  defence,  each  witn  a  flam- 
beau ;  while  others  say  each  flambeau  repre- 
sents a  thousand.  In  Cologne  there  is  still  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  11,000  virgins,  where 
their  skulls  and  various  relics  are  shown. 

Uzvnlines. — An  Order  of  nuns  founded 
originally  by  St.  Angela  of  Brescia  in  1537, 
and  so  called  from  St.  Ursula  [q.  v.],  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated.  At  first  they  did  not 
live  in  a  community,  but  dwelt  in  their  own 
homes,  and  were  employed  in  acts  of  charity 
and  compassion,  such  as  visiting  hospitals, 
nursing  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  and  teach- 
ing the  ignorant.  In  1544  Paul  III.  confirmed 
their  Order,  and  they  were  further  approved  in 
1572  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  at  the  instance 


of  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  had  brought  some 
of  them  to  Milan.  Sixtus  Y,  and  Faiil  V. 
granted  them  new  privileges,  and  in  process 
of  time  they  lived  in  nunneries  and  embnt*^ 
the  regular  life.  The  first  to  do  so  were  tht 
Ursulines  of  Paris,  who  entered  the  doister  in 
1614  under  Madeline  LuUier,  a  noo  of  Sl 
Beuve.  The  foundress  of  the  Ursulines  in 
France  was  Frances  de  Bermond,  who  indooed 
twenty-five  youug  women  of  Avignon  to  em- 
brace the  rule  of  St  Angela  of  Brescia.  Th« 
chief  employment  of  the  Ursulines,  after  tbtir 
estabUshment  into  a  regular  Order,  was  to 
teach  young  women;  their  nunneries  werr- 
chosen  for  the  education  of  girls  of  the  higha 
rank  of  life. 

JJaBm — The  different  customs  which  pre- 
vailed in  different  dioceses  with  regard  to 
ritual,  specially  the  celebration  of  mass,  art 
known  as  "  uses."  In  former  times  bi^^ops 
had  the  power  of  making  what  they  coo- 
sidered  improvements  in  their  liturgies,  and 
these  customs  or  uses  in  time  took  &  namv 
of  the  diocese  where  each  raevailed.  The 
principal  uses  are  those  of  York,  Hoeford, 
Sarum,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln.  The  moat  n- 
markable  is  that  of  Sarum  fSalisbury].  It 
was  drawn  up  by  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, about  1085;  he  rebuilt  his  cathedral  and 
regulated  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  his  diooece, 
and  brought  the  service  into  such  order  (tut 
in  time  his  book  of  offices  was  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  uses  of 
Hereford  and  York  were  adaptations  of  the 
Surum  Missal.  To  this  day,  in  cfaoichei 
where  the  seasons  are  marked  by  the  use  of 
different  colours,  there  is  diversity,  some 
following  the  Roman,  others  the  Sarum  use. 

JJwuhBt,  Jambs,  one  of  the  greatest  orns- 
ments  of  the  Irish  Church,  was  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1580.  His  father  was  a  derkin 
the  Court  of  Chancery;  his  mother  was 
daughter  of  James  Stanihurst,  three  Hsun 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  a 
man  who  had  become  prosperous  and  wealthy 
by  conforming  alternately  to  Romanism  and 
I^testantism  according  as  expediency  seemed 
to  point.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  daughter 
was  of  no  deep  convictions,  and  that  hfr 
eminent  son  received  no  help  from  her  in  hi* 
religious  g^dance.  But  he  had  two  old  blind 
aunts  who  supplied  the  deficiency,  for  thcr 
were  clever  as  well  as  pious.  llieycarri^Hl 
his  education  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  that 
he  owed  it  to  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin.  JaoMs 
VI.  of  SooUand,  while  taking  such  steps  as  he 
could  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Elizabeth,  sent  two  eminent  scholars  to  Ire- 
land, James  Fullerton  and  James  Hamilt<m, 
with  the  object  of  starting  a  good  school  in 
Dublin,  and  at  the  same  time  creating  an  in- 
terest on  behalf  of  James.  Under  them  little 
Ussher  was  placed.  His  unde,  Henry  Usslif  t, 
then  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  was  then  hueily 
engaged,  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  auctioo,  in 
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founding  Trinity  College.  He  collected  lai-go 
fundi),  and  the  college  was  opened  Jan.  9th, 
1 593.  The  first  Provost  was  Walter  Travers, 
who  has  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the 
opponent  whom  Hooker  overthrew  in  contro- 
versy, but  he  was  a  learned  as  well  as  pious 
nian.  Among  the  first  fellows  were  Hamilton 
and  FuUerton  already  mentioned,  and  Daniel, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  trans- 
late the  New  Testament  into  Irijsh.  To  the 
new  college  Usaher  was  sent,  now  in  his 
thirteenth  year.  He  laboured  hard  at  the 
learned  tongues,  but  from  the  first  his  atten- 
tion was  given  chiefly  to  history  and  chron- 
ology, and  he  drew  up  a  chronologT*  of 
Old  Testament  history  as  far  as  the  Book 
of  Kings,  differing  little  from  that  which 
he  put  forth  as  the  result  of  his  ma- 
turor  study.  He  was  also  led,  through 
the  faltering  and  conflicting  views  of  his 
mother's  family,  to  study  the  Roman  contro- 
versy, and  from  his  twentieth  yeai-,  when  he 
took  his  M.A.  degree,  to  his  thirty-eighth, 
his  biographers  tell  us  that  no  day  passed 
without  his  studying  the  Fathers,  from  the 
Apostles*  time  down  to  the  Schoolmen  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  he  had  already  made 
his  mark  as  an  active  controversialist.  In 
his  nineteenth  year  he  accepted  the  challenge 
of  a  Jesuit,  Fitz-Symonds,  to  a  public  dis- 
putation, and  is  said  to  have  completely  dis- 
comfited him.  In  due  course  he  was  ordained, 
and  at  once  made  his  mark  as  a  preacher, 
and  before  long  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University.  Some  officers  in 
the  army  subscribed  a  very  large  sum  for  a 
present  of  books  to  the  University,  and 
Ussher  was  appointed,  with  a  Dr.  Challoner, 
whose  only  child,  Phoebe,  he  afterwards 
married,  to  administer  it.  This  led  to  his 
first  visit  to  England,  which  from  that  time 
he  repeated  every  third  year,  spending  three 
months,  one  in  Oxford,  one  in  Cambridge, 
and  one  in  London.  Archbishop  Loftus  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  stall  in  the  Cathedral  which 
involved  the  pastoral  care  of  the  parish  of 
Finglas,  and  whilst  he  pursued  his  learned 
stuches,  he  was  always  once  on  Sunday  in  his 
parish  pulpit.  His  work  in  drawing  up  the 
Irish  articles  in  1615  has  been  spoken  of  else- 
where.   [Ibbland,  Church  op.J 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  England,  Ussher, 
who  had  been  warmly  recommended  to  King 
James  by  the  Irish  Government,  had  an  in- 
terview with  him,  and  the  King  was  so  im- 
pressed with  him  that,  the  Bishopric  of  Meath 
falling  vacant,  he  appointed  him  in  1620.  He 
is  said  to  have  shown  himself  powerful  there 
in  converting  the  Boman  Catholics  to  Pro- 
t^^'stantism,  and  he  published  a  tract  on  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Irish  to  show  how  un- 
like it  was  to  Romanism.  In  1624  he  whs 
appointed  to  the  Primacy  of  Ireland,  the 
Archbishopric  of  Armagh.  Not  long  after  ho 
converted  the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough 
to  his  faith. 


The  troubles  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament  brought  heavy  calamities  on 
Ussher.  He  fearlessly  urged  Charles  I.  not 
to  yield  to  the  popular  clamour  by  signing  the 
warrant  for  Straiford's  death,  and  when  the 
unhappy  King  gave  way  Ussher  was  with 
Strafford  to  the  very  end.  The  Irish  rebellion 
of  164 1  laid  the  country  waste ;  Ussher's  house 
was  plundered — only  his  books  were  saved  to 
him.  They  were  sent  to  him  in  England. 
His  income  was  gone  ;  he  was  even  for  a  while 
left  in  want.  He  was  with  the  King  at  Ox- 
ford in  1642,  and  his  preaching  is  said  to 
have  been  most  moving.  When  the  King 
had  to  leave  Oxford,  Ussher  took  refuge  at 
Cardiff,  until  Lady  Peterborough,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  service  he  had  done  her,  invited 
him  to  London.  Some  of  the  gentry  round 
Cardiff  subscribed  for  the  money  to  convey 
him  there,  and  sometimes  at  the  London 
house  of  the  Peterborough  family,  sometimes 
at  their  country  residence  at  Heigate,  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  studious 
as  ever,  and  for  eight  years  held  the  office  of 
Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  was  at  length 
compelled  by  bodily  infirmity  to  resign.  He 
still  remained  loyal  to  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  visiting  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  him 
and  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  as  to 
Church  government.  He  proposed  that  the 
bishops  should  still  be  continued,  but  should 
not  have  independent  authority,  but  should  act 
in  conjunction  with  their  presbytery,  that  the 
archbishops  should  be  moderators  of  provin- 
cial, and  bishops  of  diocesan  synods,  and 
that  the  important  business  of  provinces  and 
dioceses  should  be  transacted  in  these  as- 
semblies; but  that  nothing  should  be  done 
against  the  direct  will  of  the  bishop.  This 
has  often  been  referred  to  as  affording  a 
possible  means  of  uniting  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  discipline.  The  Parliament  were 
much  inclined  to  it,  but  their  power  was 
gone ;  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Crom- 
well and  his  army. 

Ussher  laboured  to  the  last.  The  day  be- 
fore his  death  he  spent  several  hours  in  his 
study,  then  visited  a  sick  person,  discoursing, 
says  his  biographer,  "  for  near  an  hour  in  so 
heavenly  a  manner  as  if,  like  Moses  on  Mount 
Pisgah,  he  had  then  a  prospect  of  the  celes- 
tial Canaan."  He  died  in  1656,  and  by  Crom- 
well's command  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Church  Burial  Service  being 
allowed  for  the  occasion. 

His  learning  seems  to  have  been  amazing,  es- 
pecially in  historical  subjects.  His  chronology 
of  the  Scriptures,  though  modified  by  later 
discoveries,  is  still  known  as  the  **  Received 
Chronology  "  which  we  have  in  our  reference 
Bibles.  His  Antiquities  of  the  Britinh  Churches ^ 
Treatise  ofi  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  British 
and  Irish^  Answer  to  a  Jesuit^  are  all  works  of 
sterling  value. '  Ho  also  wrote  on  the  epistles 
of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  on  the  Samaritan 
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Pentateuch,  on  the  Septuagint,  on  the  ancient 
civil  laws  of  Ireland.  His  greatest  work, 
Biblioiheea  Theologieay  a  digest  of  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  he  did  not  live  to  publish. 

Usnzy.— A  contract  for  the  loan  of  money 
to  be  returned  again  with  interest.  By  the 
laws  of  Moses  the  Israelites  were  forbidden 
to  take  usury  from  their  brethren  upon 
the  loan  of  money,  victuals,  or  anything  else 
[Ex.  xxii.  26 ;  Lev.  xxv.  36 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  19], 
though  they  might  do  so  from  strangers 
[Deut.  xxiii.  20].  This  latter  permission,  as 
Michaelis  observes,  is  a  proof  that  the  Law  of 
Moses  did  not  condemn  the  borrowing  at 
interest  as  bad  in  itself;  but  because  the 
Israelites  were  now  poor,  and  strangers  to 
commerce,  borrowing  at  tiiat  stage  of  their 
life  would  be  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
capital  wherewith  to  traffic,  but  from  po- 
verty, and  in  order  to  procure  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  It  would  therefore  have 
been  a  hardship  to  have  exacted  from  such 
borrowers  more  than  was  lent.  That  later  in 
Jewish  history  Usury  among  the  Jews  was 
practised,  we  have  clear  proofs  [Ps.  xv.  6; 
rrov.  i^xviii.  8  ;  Isaiah  xxiv.  2 ;  Jer.  xv.  10]. 


On  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  Nehei 
called  on  them  to  *' leave  off  this  usury'* 
[Neh.  v.  7,  10,  11].  Our  Saviour  denounced 
extortion  and  promulgated  a  law  of  love  and 
forbearance.     [Luke  vi.  30,  35.] 

The  practice  of  exacting  an  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest  for  the  loan  of  money  is  condemned 
by  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind,  and 
many  laws  have  been  made  to  check  it.  The 
first  prohibition  in  England  was  made  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  that  law 
appears  to  have  become  obsolete,  for  in  1 126 
usury  was  forbidden  only  to  the  clergy,  and 
in  1138  it  was  decreed  by  the  Council  that 
"such  of  the  clergy  as  were  usurers  and 
hunters  after  sordid  gain  and  for  the  public 
employment  of  the  laity  ought  to  be  degraded." 
In  1199  the  rate  of  interest  for  money  was 
restricted  to  10  per  cent.,  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  market  rate  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  1311  PhiUp  IV.  fixed  the  interest 
that  might  be  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Cham- 
pagne at  20  per  cent.  James  I.  of  Arragon, 
in  1242,  fixed  it  at  18  per  cent.  In  1490  the 
rate  of  interest  in  Placentia  was  40  per  cent. 
Charles  V.  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  his 
dominions  at  12  per  cent.  In  1546  the  rate 
in  England  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent. ;  in  1624 
it  was  reduced  to  8,  in  1651  to  6,  and  in  1714 
too. 

In  the  early  Christian  Church  the  Fathers 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  svstem  of  lend- 
ing money  on  mterest;  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  may  all  be  quoted  against 
it.  But  as  the  laws  of  States  and  of  poli- 
tical economy  changed,  it  became  evident  that 
commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
a  rate  of  interest,  and  it  was  acknowledged 
by  casuists  that  there  were  just  grounds  why 


a  moderate  rate  might  be  exacted.     Sadi 
were  the  risk  to  the  lender,  and  the  lost  to 
which  he  is  put  by  the  want  of  the  capital  by 
which  he  might  have  traded.    Lather  took 
the  ground  which  had  been  taken  by  the  early 
Fathers,  and  condemned  the  whole  piindpLe ; 
and  in  modem  days  Mr.  Raskin  has  taken 
the  same  ground  with  much  heat  and  vigour. 
Calvin,  however,  drew  the  distinction  vhidi 
is  ever  since  admitted  between  fair  and  ex- 
orbitant  interest.  The  latter  he  called  **  usonr.*' 
Under  such  a  head  would  rightly  be  clawed 
interest  which  is  unjust,  because  it  is  not 
justified  by  risk  to  the  lender  nor  by  ad- 
vantage to  the  borrower,  and  exorbitant  money 
which  is  exacted  from  the  borrower  becaoae 
he  is  in  extremity  of  need  and  has  no  choice. 
In  the  Roman  Church  oonsidoFable  debate  has 
1)een  held  from  time  to  time  on  the  lawfalness 
of  usuT}',  and  in  theory  it  is  so  forbidden  under 
certain  conditions  that  absolution  is  refused 
to  receivers  of  it.    But  in  1830  the  CongT«>- 
gation  of  the  Holy  Ofiloe,  with  the  stncti'ia 
of  Pope  Pius  VIII.,  decided  that  they  who 
take  interest  on  the  ground  that  the  law  has 
fixed  it  are  not  to  be  disturbed.    And  this  is 
generally  accepted.    Even  the  law  which  for- 
bids the  clergy  to  take  interest  is  practically 
in  abeyance.     "  The  ancient  world,"  says  a 
Roman  Catholic  writer,  "believed  that  money 
was  barren,  and  the  sdioolmen  inherited  this 
principle  from  Aristotle.    Experience  psovts 
that  money  produces  fruit  and  multiplies  of  it- 
self, and  a  man  may  justly  take  5  per  cent,  for 
money  which  is  well  worth  that  to  themerchant, 
bank,  railway  company,  etc,  who  receive  the 
loan.'*    By  the  English  law  bills  of  exchange 
and  contracts  ior  loans  above  £10  are  not 
affected  by  the  laws  against  usury.    Five  per 
cent,  is  left  as  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for 
money,  unless  proof  is  forthcoming  that  any 
different  rate  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties. 

Utraqmsts.    [Bohsmia.] 


Yamates.— This  name  was  naed  in  eccle- 
siastic law  for  clergy  who  were  oidained 
without  having  been  nominated  to  any  office. 
Laws  against  such  clergy  were  made  as  early 
as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  the  Coon- 
cil  of  Chalcedon  [a.©.  451]  forbade  a  bishop 
to  ordain  any  who  had  no  ofiSoe.  Often  the 
Vagantes  obtained  ordination  by  simony,  par- 
ing for  it  by  doing  work  for  those  who  cff- 
damed  them.  These  were  complained  of  in 
the  Carlovingian  period,  and  laws  wens 
enacted  against  them  by  Charles  the  Great 
Many  bis£opB  also  wrote  against  them.  At 
lengtti  it  was  enacted  that  a  bishop  shouki 
support  all  whom  he  ordained  without  in 
office,  which  effectually  put  a  stop  to  it  This 
was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Church  at  the 
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Council  of  Trent.    Ordination  without  office 
is  also  forbidden  in  the  English  Church. 

yalentine.  St.— One  of  the  black-letter 
Saints  in  the  JBnglish  I^yer  Book,  whose 
name  is  celebrated  on  Feb.  14.  During  the 
persecution  at  Rome  under  Claudius  II.,  he 
'was  very  z^lous  in  his  attention  to  those 
condemned  to  martyrdom,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence arrested  and  at  last  sentenced  to  death. 
He  was  beheaded  at  Rome  about  the  year  270. 
A  church  on  the  Ponte  Mole  at  Rome  was 
built  by  Pope  Julius  I.  to  his  memory.  "  In 
our  calendar,"  says  Bishop  Barry,  "he  is 
called  a  bishop,  but  this  is  probably  an  error." 
The  habit  of  "  choosing  valentines  "  seems  to 
have  been  a  pagan  custom,  probably  con- 
nected with  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
associated  by  pure  accident  with  the  Christian 
festival. 

Valentimui,  St.— One  of  the  Christian 
preachers  who  in  the  fifth  century  went 
forth  to  labour  in  those  countries  where 
Arianism  had  taken  strong  hold  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  440, 
when  he  appeared  at  Vindelicia,  an  important 
fort  on  the  shore  of  the  Danube.  He 
managed,  with  the  help  of  the  few  followers 
he  had  attracted,  to  build  a  rough  church 
in  the  Tyrol.  He  spent  his  time  in  preaching 
to  and  advising  all  those  who  came  to  him, 
and  found  at  last  that  his  influence  was 
making  itself  felt.  He  was  joined  by  other 
disciples,  among  whom  was  Sbverinus  [q.v.]. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Passau. 

ValentinilS  was  an  Egyptian  heresiarch, 
who  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  is  said  that  he  quitted  the  Church 
because  another  man  was  preferred  to  a 
bishopric  which  he  had  hoped  to  gain.  He  after- 
wards visited  Rome  and  abjured  his  errors,  but 
soon  relapsed.    He  died  about  a.d.  260. 

The  religious  system  of  Valentinus  was  ex- 
tremely fanciful.  He  taught  that  there  was 
one  eternal  and  supreme  Deity,  Bythos,  the 
Abyss  or  Unfathomable  One,  who,  after 
dwelling  with  Sige,  or  Silence,  for  numberless 
ages,  manifested  himself  by  sending  forth  a 
number  of  ^ons.  These  ^ons,  whom  he 
repreiiented  as  male  and  female,  were  the 
personified  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
each  being  the  revelation  of  some  quality  of 
Bythos.  They  were  developed  in  pairs,  of 
which  the  first  were  Nous,  or  Intelligence, 
and  Aletheia,  or  Truth.  From  these  sprang 
another  pair,  and  from  them  again  another. 
These  six,  with  Bythos  and  Sige,  formed  the 
Ogdoad.  From  the  Ogdoad  were  produced 
twenty-two  other  JEon^y  and  the  whole  thirty 
constituted  the  Pleroma,  or  Fulness  of  the 
Deity. 

The  Mona  decreased  in  rank  and  know- 
ledge, and  increased  in  imperfection  in  pro- 
g)rtion  to  the  distance  of  their  descent  from 
ythos.      Nous   alone   possessed   a   perfect 


knowledge  of  the  Supreme  One,  and  the  burn- 
ing desire  of  the  inferior  iEons  to  obtain  this 
knowledge  led  to  a  Fall  even  within  the  limits 
of  the  Pleroma.  To  restore  order  Nous  pro- 
duced Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Bythos  among  the  other 
^ons,  and  re-established  peace. 

During  the  struggle  in  the  celestial  world, 
Achamoth  was  bom  of  Sophia,  the  last  and 
most  discontented  of  the  JEons.  Achamoth, 
being  too  imperfect  to  be  received  into  the 
Pleroma,  was  cast  out  into  Chaos,  and  there 
produced  the  Demiurge,  or  Creator,  and  ele- 
ments of  three  kinds — viz.  spiritual,  animal, 
and  material.  Out  of  the  elements  the 
Demiurge  constructed  six  regions,  wiUi  six 
intelligences  to  govern  them,  in  imitation  of 
the  celestial  world,  while  he  himself  with 
Achamoth  and  the  six  intelligences  consti- 
tuted an  Ogdoad,  a  distant  imitation  of  the 
Ogdoad  of  the  Pleroma.  Man  was  formed  by 
the  Creator  in  His  own  image,  without  the 
spiritual  element.  This  element  was  sup- 
plied by  Achamoth  without  His  knowledge, 
and,  soon  becoming  apparent,  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Demiiu*ge,  who  forbade  man 
to  taste  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  intermediate  region  to  this  • 
terrestrial  world  for  disobeying  His  command. 

Man  growing  degenerate,  redemption  be- 
came necessary,  and  the  ^ons  combined  to 
provide  a  Redeemer,  each  contributing  some- 
thing to  produce  the  ^on  Jesus,  who  was  to 
be  to  mankind  what  Christ  was  to  the  Ple- 
roma. Jesus  was  only  apparently  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mar}%  and  hence  Imd  nothing  material 
about  Him,  but  was  formed  of  the  spiritual 
and  animal  elements  alone.  The  Christ  of 
the  Pleroma  descended  on  Him  at  His  Bap- 
tism, and  left  Him  before  the  Crucifixion. 

Valentinus  held  that  men  were  of  three 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of 
elements — spiritual,  animal,  and  material. 
The  spiritual,  no  matter  what  lives  they 
might  lead,  were  to  be  united  with  Christ,  as 
Jesus  was,  and  finally  received  into  the 
Pleroma ;  the  animal  men  could  not  aspire  so 
high,  though  they  might,  if  thejr  lived  virtu- 
ously, be  translated  to  happiness  in  the  region 
of  the  Demiurge,  but  those  of  them  who  lived 
wickedly  were  to  be  included  with  the 
material  men ;  these  last  were  doomed  to  in- 
evitable annihilation,  however  virtuously  they 
might  live. 

Valentinus  received  the  Scriptures,  but  in- 
terpreted them  in  his  own  way.  He  acknow- 
ledged as  canonical  many  apocryphal  writings 
which  could  be  made  to  support  his  views. 
His  works  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  an 
account  of  his  system  is  given  by  Ireneeus. 

The  sect  of  the  Valentinians  spread  widely. 
Their  doctrine  of  the  infallible  salvation  of 
spiritual  men  led  many  of  them  to  practise  all 
kinds  of  immoralities,  which  were  doubtless 
the  foimdation  for  many  of  the  charges  against 
the  early  Christians. 
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Valeriaili  Persecution  of. — Valerian 
began  to  rule  in  a.o.  253.  His  reign  opened 
very  aaspiciously  for  the  Church ;  ^ere  were 
many  ChriBtians  in  the  Emperor's  household, 
80  that  it  was  even  compared  to  a  Church  of 
God.  But  in  the  year  257  there  was  a  sudden 
change.  The  Christians  attributed  this  to  the 
influence  of  Macrianus,  an  Egyptian  philo- 
sopher, who  was  accustomed  to  kill  new-bom 
infants  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  auguries 
from  the  incpection  of  their  entrails,  and  who 
hated  the  Christians  for  their  opposition  to 
his  infamous  practices.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  Valerian  issued  an  edict, 
addressed  to  the  Proconsul  of  Africa  [1]  com- 
manding the  bishops  and  presbyters  to  adopt 
the  State  religion,  under  pain  of  exile;  [2] 
forbidding  private  meetings  of  any  sort,  and 
especially  the  customary  meetings  in  the 
cemeteries  at  the  graves  of  martyrs.  The 
punishment  of  death  was  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, but  it  was  frequently  inferred. 
Cvprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  were  amongst  those  who  were 
affected  by  this  edict.  They  were  both 
banished,  but  were  still  able  to  address  the 
crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  them,  and  con- 
.  tinned  the  work  of  conversion  with  great  zeaL 

The  first  edict  failing  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  a  second  and  severer  rescript  wbb 
published.  By  it  [1]  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  were  to  be  put  to  immediate  death ; 
[2]  Senators  and  Roman  knights  were  to  be 
degraded,  their  property  confiscated,  and  if 
they  refused  to  recant,  to  be  beheaded ;  [3] 
matrons  were  to  be  banished  and  have  their 
property  confiscated ;  [4]  CaBsariani,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  nousehold,  were  to 
be  sent  to  work  as  slaves  on  the  Emperor's 
property.  The  first  victim  was  Sixtus,  or 
Xystus,  Bishop  of  Rome.  [Sixtus,  St.]  He 
was  executed  on  Aug.  6th,  and  was  followed, 
three  days  afterwards,  by  the  deacon  Lauren- 
tius,  who  was  broiled  to  death  on  a  huge 
gridiron.  Cyprian  was  also  martyred,  but 
Dionysius  escaped.  Another  victim  was  the 
child  Cyril,  at  Csesarea,  disowned  by  his 
heathen  father  for  becoming  a  Christian ;  he 
was  led  before  the  Governor,  and  after  with- 
standing all  efforts  to  make  him  deny  Christ, 
he  was  put  to  death. 

The  persecution  continued  for  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Christians  suffered.  It  was  terminated  in 
260  by  the  capture  of  Valerian  by  the 
Persians. 

VariouB  Beadings.— We  have  shown 
in  previous  articles  how  the  variations  in  the 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have 
caused  difficulties  in  the  way  of  aacertaining 
the  very  words  of  the  original  authors  in 
certain  places.  The  method  of  treatment  of 
the  variations  constitutes  the  work  of  critical 
investigation. 

Evidence  for  the  sacred  text  is  of  two  kinds, 
called  External  and  Internal.    The  external 


evidence  is  that  of  the  manuscripts,  and  the 
work  of  weighing  probabilities  in  the  case  of 
variations  calls  for  the  highest  critic^  acomen 
as  well  as  for  delicacy  of  perception.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  a  mere  preponderance  of  nmn* 
hers  will  not  settle  a  aoubtful  question ;  the 
majority  may  be  copied  from  one  faulty  <m^, 
and  so  be  valueless.  But  if  it  be  found  that 
the  most  ancient  copies  be  in  hannnny  in  a 
given  text  with  quotations  in  the  writangn  of 
early  others,  and  with  ancient  tnnslatiaiijv 
that  constitutes  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  that  text.  Again,  if  copies  belonging  to 
one  region  be  found  in  agreement  with  thosp 
in  a  &ir-di8tant  one,  so  that  it  is  dear  tfacr  are 
not  transcripts  of  each  other,  this  is  evidanre 
in  favour  of  that  reading.  Where  ancient 
copies  differ,  that  furnishes  probable  evidence 
that  they  may  all  be  attempts  at  oorrectine 
some  earlier  corruption  of  the  text.  But  on 
the  whole  we  may  say  of  external  evidemf 
that  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  demand  xhe 
greatest  respect. 

Internal  evidence  turns  npon  critical  exam- 
ination of  MSS.  and  the  proofs  to  b«  dis- 
covered by  their  relative  value.  Thus  Grii?s- 
bach  lays  down  the  general  canon  that  **a 
shorter  reading  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  longer,** 
on  the  ground  that  transcribers  have  a  Imat  k 
of  adding  notes  and  glosses  which  they  find 
on  their  copies  from  »  fear  leit  anything 
should  be  lost.  But  such  a  rule  cannot  bt' 
accepted  as  always  good.  A  transcriber  in 
copying  may  be  misled  by  the  catch  of  a  word 
and  accidentally  omit  a  phrase.  It  was  on 
the  same  principle  that  Bengel  held  that  where 
readings  differ,  if  one  is  easier  and  Uie  other 
more  (ufficult,  the  probabilities  are  in  favonr 
of  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  transcribeif 
coming  upon  something  which  they  did  not 
understand,  could  not  keep  their  hands  off  it 
but  altered  it  to  what  seemed  to  them  the 
better  sense.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  I  Cor. 
xi.  29  in  the  A.  V.  reads :  <*  He  that  eat^thand 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself,  not  disceming^e  Lord's 
body."  But  all  the  best  MSS.  are  without 
the  word  "unworthily."  It  is  evident  that 
the  word  was  inserted  by  some  one  who  found 
a  difficulty  in  what  he  would  regard  as  too 
broad  a  statement.  But  the  mistake  was  his 
own,  for  the  true  translation  is :  *'  He  that 
eateth  and  drinketh,   eateth    and    drinketh 

i'udgment  to  himself,  unless  he  discern  the 
Jody  [me  diakrinon  to  »o««]."  See  further  on 
this  subject  in  Mr.  C.  E.  Hammond's  very  in- 
teresting and  lucid  little  volume,  Outlime$  «/ 
Textual  Gritieism  of  the  KewTesUment  [Claren- 
don Press],  pp.  87-92. 

We  give  from  the  same  volume  a  few  of 
the  most  important  variations  of  the  Nev 
Testament  text.  In  1  John  v.  7-8  the 
Authorised  Version  reads:  <*And  there  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  Heaven,  the  Fathrr. 
the  JTord,  and  the  Hoiy  Ghctt  :  nnd  the^  tkT« 
are  one.    And  there  are  Mrw  that  bear  ritmu 
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on  earth,  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 
blood,  and  these  three  agree  in  one."  But 
the  words  in  italics  are  not  found  in  any 
Greek  MS.  older  than  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  though  many  of  the  Latin  versions  havo 
the  words,  even  the  best  of  these  omit  it. 
All  critics,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  words  are  not  genuine. 

Much  controversy  has  been  spent  upon  the 
last  chapter  of  St  Mark's  Gospel,  verses  9-20. 
^k>me  ancient  HSS.  omit  these  verses,  and  it 
is  undoubted  that  the  style  is  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Dean  of  Chichester,  Dr. 
Burgon,  has  written  a  volume  on  this  subject 
full  of  learning  and  of  keen  critical  power, 
and  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  establish- 
ing the  genuineness. 

The  .narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  [John  vii.  63 — viii.  1 1]  is  absent  from 
most  <A  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  the  general 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  an  authentic  history 
preserved  by  the  traidition  of  the  Church,  but 
not  part  of  the  original  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

In  John  V.  these  words--u;at^tn^  for  the 
tnoving  of  the  water,  for  an  angel  went  down  at 
a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the 
water :  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling 
of  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of 
whatsoever  disease  he  had — are  not  in  most  of 
the  old  MSS.  The  Revised  Version  omits 
them,  but  places  them  in  the  margin. 

In  Acts  XX.  28,  ''  the  flock  of  God  which  He 
hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood,"  there 
are  several  variations — "the  flock  of  the 
Lord,"  "  the  flock  of  Christ."  The  Revisers 
have  probably  done  well  to  retain  the  received 
version. 

Acts  xi.  20. — The  Authorised  Version 
reads  **  spake  unto  the  Grecians ; "  the  Re- 
visers have  "unto  the  Greeks:'  The  MS. 
authority  is  evenly  balanced,  but  the  ancient 
versions  and  the  general  context  favour  the 
latter  reading.  The  point  is  an  interesting 
one,  for  the  reason  that  if  "  Greeks  "  be  the 
right  reading,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
persecution  which  followed  St.  Stephen^s 
death  led  to  the  preaching  to  heathens,  very 
possibly  in  anticipation  of  St.  Peter's  con- 
version of  Cornelius.  [See  note  in  Bishop 
£llicott's  Commentary.'] 

1  Tim.  iii.  16 :  "God  was  manifest."  The 
Revised  Version  reads  "  He  who  was  mani- 
fest^" and  the  margin  gives  a  third  reading, 
•*  which  was  manifested."  The  variation  w3l 
be  understood  if  we  give  the  Greek  equivalent. 
eS  stands  for  Theos,  "God;"  "OS  for  hos, 
**  He  who ; "  and  "O  for  "  which."  For  the 
first  of  these  readings  there  is  no  manu- 
script authority  older  than  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  only  one  ancient  version — ^namely, 
the  Slavonic.  Therefore  the  probability  is 
against  this  reading.  Between  the  other  two 
there  is  great  dif^culty.  The  Latin  version 
favours  the  neuter,  the  Gothic  the  masculine. 
The  masculine  is  the  more  difficult,  because 
there  is  no  clearly  expressed  antecedent,  and 


for  that  reason  is  to  be  preferred.  Moreover, 
02  is  more  likely  than  O  to  be  changed  into 
e2.  The  Revisers,  therefore,  have  adopted 
the  most  probable  reading  for  their  textual 
authority. 

Vaticailp  Palace  of  the. — ^The  residence 
of  the  Pope,  called  by  this  name,  is  the 
largest  palace  of  modem  Rome,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  Vatican  Hill  upon  which  it 
stands.  It  is  an  irregular  group  of  buildings, 
containing  twenty-two  courtyards  and  an 
immense  number  of  rooms,  estimated  at 
from  4,500  to  16,000,  and  built  at  different 
periods.  An  Etruscan  temple  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  site,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
Vatican,  from  vates,  "  a  prophet."  The 
first  palace  of  the  Vatican  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  Symmachus  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Charlemagne  during  his  residence  in 
Rome;  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  first  used  as  the 
Papal  residence  after  the  healing  of  the  great 
sclusm,  as  being  convenient  from  its  nearness 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  the  two  buildings 
were  connected  by  Pope  John  XXIII.,  and 
the  palace  was  enlarged  and  beautified  from 
time  to  time  by  his  successors.  Nicolas  V. 
[1447-1466]  began  the  "Tor  di  Borgia," 
which  was  completed  by  Alexander  VI.  [1492- 
1603] ;  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  built  in  1473, 
and  the  Belvedere,  formerly  a  garden-house, 
in  1490.  The  part  now  used  as  the  Pope's 
residence  was  finished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Sistine  Chapel  is 
adorned  on  the  walls  and  oeilinff  by  the  famous 
frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  stanze  and 
loggie  are  ornamented  with  paintings  by 
Raphael.  The  Vatican  contains  other  very 
famous  paintings  by  Raphael,  Titian,  Domeni- 
chino,  etc.,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  The 
Vatican  Library  is  the  finest  in  the  world, 
containingnearly  25,000  MSS.  and  about  50,000 
volumes.  The  most  valuable  of  the  MSS.  is 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  which  reaches  back  to 
the  fourth  century,  and  is  a  little  older  than 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  It  contains  the  LXX. 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  with  very  few 
omissions,  and  all  the  New  Testament  as  far 
as  Hebrews  ix.  14. 

Vafdoan  Council.—The  last  General 
Council  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  con- 
vened by  Pope  Pius  IX.  by  an  Encyclical 
Letter,  June  26th,  1868,  to  discuss  Papal  In- 
fallibility and  to  condemn  Rationalism  and 
liberalism.  The  Council  was  opened  Dec. 
5th,  1869.  There  were  719  members  pre- 
sent, the  numbers  afterwards  rising  to  764 — 
the  largest  number  that  has  been  reached 
since  the  Second  Lateran  Council  of  1139. 
"  All  bishops  of  the  Churches  of  Oriental  rite 
not  in  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See," 
and  all  "Protestants  and  Non-Catholics" 
were  invited  to  attend,  in  order,  as  Cardinfil 
Manning  says,  that  they  might  be  referred  to 
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**  experienced  men  "  and  have  their  diflBcnltiee 
solved.  The  Council  was  prorogued  on  Oct. 
20th,  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  is  not  yet  completed,  as  it 
may  be  rtrconvened  at  any  time  by  the  Pope. 

The  chief  work  which  has  hem  completed 
consists  of  two  Constitutions.  The  firat,  Be 
Fide  Catholiea;  or^  Decreet  on  the  DognuUic 
Constitution  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  contains  the 
primary  truths  of  natural  religion,  on  revela- 
tion, faith,  and  the  relation  between  faitii  and 
reason,  and  is  directed  against  modem  pan- 
theism, atheism,  materialism,  etc.  The  open- 
ing clauses  hint  that  Protestantism  is  re- 
sponsible for  modem  infidelity,  which  was 
strongly  denied  by  Bishop  Strossmayer  from 
the  Turkish  frontier.  But  the  Constitution 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  667  Fathers 
present,  and  confirm^  by  the  Pope  at  the 
third  public  session  on  April  24th,  1870. 

The  second  Constitution  was  tsLr  more  im- 
portant, being  De  Feefeeia  Chrieti ;  or,  JDecreee 
on  the  Doffmatic  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  discusses  the  absolutism  and 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  See  over  all 
Christians.  Nothing  had  been  said  o^penly  of 
such  a  question  before  the  Council  began,  but 
the  sulyect  was  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
1869.  In  1870  the  discussion  was  objected  to 
by  135  Bishops,  and  Dr.  DoUinger  and  Others 
outside  the  Council  who  objected,  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  body  of  resistance, 
but  were  excommunicated.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  Old  Catholics  [q.v.].  The  Con- 
stitution was  laid  before  the  Council  early  in 
May,  and  wa«  first  voted  upon  in  general 
congregation  on  Julv  13th,  when  451  Fathers 
agreed,  62  were  ready  to  accept  it  subject  to 
alterations,  88  refused,  and  70  did  not  vote  at 
all.  It  was  again  read  on  July  18th,  when 
several  who  disapproved  absented  themselves, 
and  it  passed  with  only  two  dissenting  votes, 
and  was  confirmed  by  Papal  authority.  For 
the  contents  of  this  decree  see  IirFALLifiiLiTY. 

▼audois,  Church  of.    [Waldbnses.] 

Vaughaily  Henrt,  was  bom  at  Kewton 
6t.  Bridget  in  Wales  in  1621,  and  died  there 
in  1696.  When  nearly  seventeen  he  entered 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  He  wrote  much  poetry  when  at  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  and  after 
studying  physic  became  a  doctor  of  eminence 
in  his  native  place.  His  life  passed  quietly 
and  happil)r  there,  while  so  many  of  his  niendis 
were  suffering,  in  those  troubled  times,  much 
anxiety,  if  not  real  privations.  In  his  Olor 
Iseanus  we  find  frequent  invitations  to  his 
friends  to  partake  of  his  rustic  pleasures. 
His  poetry  deserves  more  praise  than  has 
fallen  to  its  share,  as  it  shows  much  original- 
ity, though  there  are  places  where  he  cer- 
tainly imitates  George  Herbert. 

Vausflian,  Robert,  B.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  [*.    in   Wales,  1795;    d,  at 


Torquay,  1868^,  stadied  for  the  minntiy  at 
Bristol,  devotmg  himself  also  especially  to 
the  study  of  history.  In  1819  he  became  a 
minister  in  the  Congregational  Qmrch,  and 
took  charge  of  a  church  at  WoEToester,  which 
he  held  for  six  years.  He  then  became 
minister  of  an  Independent  Chapel  at  Kens- 
ington, and  Professor  of  Hiatoiy  at  the 
London  University,  which  had  then  been  re- 
cently founded ;  and  in  1843  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Independent  College  of  L«n- 
oashire.  He  there  made  himself  exoeedingly 
popular  as  a  preacher,  and  still  more  so  as  a 
lecturer  in  the  college  and  a  speaker  at 
political  meetings  in  Mandiester,  near  which 
place  the  college  is  eitnated.  In  1857  be  re- 
signed this  post  and  took  a  small  diarge  at 
TJxbridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Si.  John's 
Wood,  and  finally  to  Torquay  as  pastor  of  a 
newly-formed  Independent  congregatioa.  In 
1865  he  went  to  America  on  a  mission  from 
the  Congregational  Union,  of  which  he  was 
President.  His  diief  works  are :  The  Lift  and 
Opinions  of  John  de  Wyelife,  DJ>.  [1828].  * 
Monograph  :  tpith  some  account  of  the  Wfdife 
MSS.  [1863]  ;  A  History  ofSngiand  fmdertht 
Souse  of  Stuart ;  The  Causes  of  the  Oorrupftm 
of  Christianity  ;  Conffreyationaiism,  and  other 
pamphlets. 

Vedaju    [Brahminibm.] 

VeiL  Chalicb. — ^The  veil  used  to  cover 
the  c^uce  during  the  Communion  Serrioe. 
In  some  Churches  it  is  pure  white,  and  in 
others  of  various  colours,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular day  or  festival. 

Veil,  Takino  thb. — The  ceremony  bj 
which  a  woman  is  received  into  a  nimnery. 
When  entering  upon  her  year's  novitiate  she 
takes  the  white  veil,  and  if  she  is  considered 
fit  for  the  full  profession  she  takes  the  Uack 
veil  and  makes  her  irrevocable  vows  of  chastity 
and  obedience.  The  veil  is  blessed  by  the 
bishop  with  prayers,  and  placed  upon  the 
woman's  head  as  a  type  of  the  holiness  and 
humility  with  which  she  is  heno^orth  to  be 
clothed ;  for  three  days  the  veil  is  worn  so  u 
entirely  to  cover  the  faoe,  and  is  lifted  <hi  the 
third  day  by  the  abbess,  from  which  time  the 
nun  is  of  the  same  rank  as  the  others  of  tha 
convent. 

Venial  Sin  is  defined  in  the  Bomaa 
Church  to  be  a  disease  of  the  soal,  not  its 
death.  It  does  not  annihilate  the  friendship 
of  the  soul  with  God,  but  there  is  grace  left 
to  repair  the  sin.  Some  sins,  thou||-h  most&I 
in  their  nature,  are  held  to  be  venial  if  not 
done  deliberately,  and  if  the  amount  of  harm 
done  is  small,  e.ff.  in  the  case  of  small  theft 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  held  that  drcom- 
stances  may  make  sins  generally  ooant«d 
venial  become  mortal.  There  are  two  daans 
of  venial  sins,  deliberate  and  indelibente. 
But  the  Roman  casuists  speak  with  much 
caution  on  this  subject,  and  declare  that  the 
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distinction  between  grave  and  light  sins  in 
many  cases  must  rest  solely  on  the  judgment 
of  God,  and  cannot  be  judged  of  by  man. 
[Mortal  Sin.] 

Veni,  Creator  Spiritus.— An  ancient 
hymn  generally  supposed  to  be  the  couiposi- 
tion  of  St.  Ambrose,  but  more  probably  by 
KabanuB  Maurus,  poet  to  Charlemagne,  in  use 
in  the  Church  at  Whitsuntide  ^m  early 
times.  From  the  year  1100  it  has  formed  a 
part  of  the  service  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  and  some  hundred  years  or  so  later 
was  inserted  in  that  for  the  ordination  of 
priests.  It  was  translated  as  it  stands  in  our 
I*rayer  Book  in  King  Edward  VI.'s  reign. 
The  Lutheran  Church  has  also  adopted  it  very 
generally  for  services  at  certain  stated  times. 

Venite,  exnltemiui.— The  heading  of 
the  95th  Psalm,  which  opens  the  second  part  of 
Morning  Prayer — that  of  praise.  It  has  also 
been  called,  from  the  spirit  that  runs  all 
through  it,  the  Invitatory  Psalm.  Its  fitness 
for  its  position  was  recognised  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Chrysostom,  for  then,  every  day 
after  penitent  confession,  the  9dth  Psalm  was 
sung.  In  the  English  Church  it  is  ordered 
by  the  rubric  to  be  sung  everj'  day,  except 
Easter  Day  and  on  the  19th  day  of  the 
month,  when  it  comes  in  the  regular  course 
of  the  Psalms. 

VexiB,  Hbnby  [b.  at  Barnes,  Surrey , in  1 724 ; 
d.  1797]. — ^A  leader  in  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment of  the  last  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  After  his  ordination  he  held 
several  curacies,  and  was  Vicarof  Huddersfield, 
and  afterwards  of  Yelling  in  Huntingdonshire, 
where  he  died.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
ministry  he  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  against 
the  indifference  shown  by  all  classes  to  re- 
ligion ;  but  he  worked  untiringly,  and  after- 
wards, in  conjunction  with  Whitfield,  one  of 
his  nearest  friends,  was  among  the  chief  movers 
in  the  Evangelical  revival.  The  improvement 
wrought  by  him,  especiaUy  in  the  town  of 
Huddersfield,  was  most  striking.  He  wrote 
The  Complete  Duty  of  Man,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Many  which  he  and 
Whitfield  held  to  be  too  formal.  His  children's 
children  bore  an  honoured  name  in  the  Church. 

Verger. — Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  virga^  **  a  twig."  The  name 
is  given  to  the  officers  of  the  cathedral  who 
carry  the  mace,  or  virge,  before  the  clerical 
dignitaries. 

Veronica,  St.— A  legendary  saint  whose 
story  was  from  very  early  times  introduced 
into  that  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  but  has  been 
rejected  since  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
said  that,  as  our  Saviour  passed  by  on  His 
way  to  Calvary,  bearing  the  cross,  a  woman 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  stepped  for- 
ward and  wiped  the  blood  and  sweat  from 
His  face  with  her  veil ;  after  which,  she 
discovered    the    impression    of    His    face 


remaining  upon  the  linen.  The  portrait  was 
called  vera  icon^  "  the  true  image,"  and  in 
course  of  time  the  name,  altered  to  Veronica, 
was  transferred  to  the  woman  herself.  Stories 
were  afterwards  invented  concerning  her  life  : 
some  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  King  Herod, 
and  was  converted  from  the  love  of  the  world 
to  the  love  of  Christ  by  witnessing  His  suf - 
ferings ;  while  others  identify  her  with  the 
woman  who  had  been  healed  of  an  issue  of 
blood.  The  cloth  with  the  miraculous  image 
is  said  to  be  preserved  at  St.  Peter's  at 
Home,  and  is  exhibited  among  its  relics ;  but 
other  images,  each  declared  to  be  the  vera 
icon,  are  exhibited  at  different  places. 

Verse. — ^A  term  applied  in  Church  music 
to  that  part  of  an  anthem,  or  hymn,  which  is 
sung  as  a  solo,  or  by  a  part  of  the  choir  only  ; 
to  distinguish  it  from  those  parts  which  are 
sung  as  a  full  chorus  by  the  whole  choir. 

Vorsiclee.— Short  sentences  occurring 
in  various  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book,  appointed 
to  be  said  by  priest  and  people  alternately ;  as, 
for  example : 


Min, :  O  Lord,  shew  Thv  mercy  upon 
People :  And  grant  us  Thy  salvation. 


Very  God  of  Very  God,— The  word 
''very  '  in  theological  language  signifies 
"  real,"  "  true,"  "  indisputable."  Thus  in  the 
second  Article  Our  Lord  is  called  "  The  Very 
and  Eternal  God,"  and  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed  "Very  God  and  Very  Man.*'  And 
Latimer  says,  **  Believe  steadfastly  that  He 
was  a  very  natural  mau,  sin  only  excepted.*' 
The  doctrine  expressed  in  the  phrase  of  the 
Kicene  Creed  is  that  Our  Lord  is  Himself 
perfect  God,  and  is  begotten  of  perfect  God, 
the  word  **  of  *'  not  expressing  the  possessive 
case  nor  a  mere  superlative  like  "heart  of 
hearts,**  but  signifying  "  out  of  "  or  "from.** 

Vesperale. — The  book  which  contains 
the  vesper  services. 

Vespers. — One  of  the  Canonical  Hours 
[q.y.]. 

Vestments. — There  have  been  two 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  Christian  vest- 
ments: one  is,  that  they  are  derived  from 
those  used  by  the  Jewish  priests ;  the  other, 
that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  ordinary 
dress  worn  in  early  Christian  times.  The 
first  view  is  now  seldom  accepted.  Some  of 
the  cMef  Jewish  garments  were  not  known  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Thus  do  distinctive 
head-dress  was  worn  for  the  first  thousand 
years,  and  the  girdle  was  not  known  till  the 
eighth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chasuble,  the  chief  Christian  vestment,  was 
unknown  among  the  Jews.  Also  their  gar- 
ments were  of  many  different  colours,  while 
in  the  primitive  Christian  Church  white  only 
was  worn.  The  second  view  seems  much 
more  tenable.  The  three  vestments  men- 
tioned at  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  [633] 
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seem  to  have  been  the  alb,  planeta  or  plenaia^ 
and  orarium  or  stole :  the  first  of  which  is 
the  tunic,  the  under*garment  worn  by  the 
Komans ;  the  second,  to^a  or  over-garment ; 
and  the  orarimn  or  stole  was  a  garment  worn 
by  Koman  matrons.  From  these  garments 
the  ecclesiastical  vestments  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  were  developed.  The 
chief  vestments  worn  in  the  Greek  Church 
are :  the  stiehariorif  so  called  from  its  black 
lines  [ttoiekos']^  which  answers  to  the  Latin 
alb,  and  is  always  white ;  the  phelanian^  the 
chief  garment  of  the  priest,  resembling  a 
chasuble,  which  is  of  various  colours ;  and  the 
epigonatumy  a  square  pouch  or  satchel  richly 
embroidered.  The  bishops  inst^ul  of  the 
phelanion  wear  the  saccosy  a  garment  with 
sleeves,  resembling  the  dalmatic,  and  the 
omophorUm  or  paUiuniy  and  over  the  saccos  the 
mantiay  a  loose  blue  or  black  garment  orna- 
mented with  stripes.  They  wear  a  mitre  in 
the  sanctuary,  a  panagia  or  pectoral  cross, 
and  carry  the  paUrissa  or  pastoral  staff, 
which  is  shorter  and  less  ornamented  than 
that  of  the  Western  Church. 

The  chief  ornaments  of  the  Homan  Church 
are  the  alby  which  is  white,  made  of  linen, 
held  by  the  eingulum  or  belt,  which  was 
formerly  a  broad  sash,  but  now  is  very 
narrow ;  the  chasuble  or  easuUiy  which  formerly 
resembled  the  Roman  toga.  These  are  white 
for  greater  and  red  for  lesser  festivals,  and 
black  for  Lent,  etc.  Also  the  tnanipuleum,  like 
the  Greek  orarium,  and  the  biretta.  The 
bishops  wear  the  mitre,  tiara,  and  pallium. 

These  garments  are  chiefly  worn  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass,  so  at  the  Eeformation 
they  were  all  discarded,  and  the  plain  black 
cassock  adopted.  For  the  use  of  vestments  in 
the  English  Church  see  O&naxents  Bvbuio  ; 
Ritualism. 

▼estiy. — In  its  first  meaning  the  word 
**  vestr}' "  18  applied  to  the  room  attached  to  the 
church  in  which  the  clergy  robe,  and  where 
the  various  articles  in  use  during  the  service 
are  kept.  In  consequence  of  the  meetings 
being  genendly  held  in  this  room  it  has  also 
come  to  mean  the  assembling  together  of  the 
ministers  of  the  parish,  the  churchwardens, 
and  the  parishioners,  for  electing  church- 
wardens and  settling  various  other  affairs. 
ITie  minister,  be  he  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual 
curate,  has  the  right  of  presiding  over  these 
meetings.  The  general  custom  is  for  him  to 
choose  one  churchwarden,  and  let  the  vestry 
choose  the  other;  but  in  some  parishes  the 
vestry  has  the  right  of  electing  both.  Every 
ratepayer  in  the  parish  is  qualified  to  vote, 
resiaence  not  being  necessary.  The  notices 
of  the  meetings  are  given  by  the  church- 
wardens, and  must  by  law  be  so  given 
at  least  four  days  before  that  appointed  for 
the  meeting.  The  president  is  bound  to 
consult  the  vestry  before  he  makes  any  altera- 
tion in  the  structure  of  the  building,  and  it 


has  the  power  of  making  smaU  bye^Uwi  £or 
the  regulation  of  order  in  the  psrish. 

V 

Veto    Act.— Passed    by    the    Genenl 

Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Mar 
31st,  1834  ;  it  enacted  that  no  pasun*  dM»ld 
be  intruded  oi^  a  congregation  against  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  if  a  minister  v^ 
appointed  who  was  disapproved  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  congregation,  he  should  be 
rejected  by  the  presbytery,  provided  it  oodd 
be  shown  that  the  disapprove  was  for  legiti- 
mate reasons.  This  Act  led  to  the  dis- 
ruption in  1843,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Free  Chubcu  of  Scotland  [q.v.]. 

ViannMri  Jkaiy  Baptists  Mabis,  better 
known  as  the  "  Cure  d'Ara"  [6. 1786,rf.  1866], 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Dardil^«  near 
Lyons.  Displaying  unmistakable  signs  of 
early  piety,  he  was  taken  by  a  neighbouring 
cure  to  lire  at  his  presbytery,  and  wis 
trained  for  orders.  But  though  ertremely 
^^ood,  those  who  had  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing him  jadged  him  so  "simple"  that  ther 
doubted  whether  he  could  ever  pass  the 
needful  examination.  In  1809  he  was  seised 
for  a  soldier  by  the  Conscription,  and  but  for 
an  illness  might  have  perished  in  the  Ruasian 
Campaign,  as  his  brother  did,  who  went  m 
his  substitute.  At  last  he  was  admitted  to 
orders,  *'more  for  his  devotedness  than  his 
capacity,"  and  in  February,  1818,  was  made 
Cur6  of  Ars,  and  remained  so  for  more  than 
forty  years,  thereby  converting  an  obscsre 
village,  remote  from  great  towns,  and  almost 
devoid  of  roads,  into  one  of  the  best  knows 
places  in  France. 

Very  early  he  obtained  a  great  repotatioc 
for  sanctity  by  the  passion  with  which  be 
devoted  himself  to  his  dutiev,  and  by  his  life 
of  incessant  labour  and  severity.  A  miraculou 
incident  attributed  to  him  of  the  multiplicatioo 
of  com  in  the  granaries  of  the  Sisten  of  Pro- 
vidence spread  his  fiune  still  wider,  and  from 
1834  onwards  a  regular  line  of  eight  or  ten 
coaches  a  day  ran  from  Lyons  to  An,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  convey  pilgrims. 
The  Grovemment  were  compelled  to  put  the- 
roads  into  good  order,  and  when  nilwavs 
were  at  length  established  special  pririlegt* 
were  granted  to  the  Ars  pilgrims.  For  the 
behoof  of  these  pilgrims  he  entered  the  con- 
fessionul  before  daybreak,  and  did  not  Icare 
it  till  midnight,  except  to  say  his  daily  oia^ 
gfive  a  short  "  instruction,"  and  eat  his  ampfe 
meal.  Crowds  used  to  stay  all  night  in  the 
Church  in  order  to  be  heani  at  three  or  foor 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  An  eye-witness  ftates 
that  on  his  visit  he  found  that  the  Car4  retired 
to  rest  at  eleven  at  night,  and  was  in  his 
Confessional  again  at  one  in  the  moniine. 
**I  saw  the  old  man  come  from  the  Con- 
fessional in  a  battered  mmtmme  and  ooane 
surplice.  His  leannoM  was  excessive.  His 
face  the  shape  of  a  heart,  triangular  from  thi* 
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cheeks  to  the  chin,  with  large  eves,  and  a 
diadem  of  white  hair.  He  totterea  under  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  whg  came  eagerly 
forward  to  touch  him.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
heard  him  pronounce  the  name  of  God  with- 
out his  voice  being  interrupted  and  broken  by 
his  tears.*' 

A  movement  almost  immediately  followed 
his  death  to  procure  his  canonisation,  it  being 
asserted  that  miracles  were  being  wrought  at 
his  tomb.  *' Putting  these  aside,"  says  a 
Protestant  writer,  *'  there  remains  abundant 
matter,  free  from  all  doubt  and  cavil,  to 
command  our  admiration,  and  almost  awe,  in 
such  an  existence  passed  among  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Forty 
years  of  such  labours,  devotion,  privations, 
feryent  sanctity,  and  holiness  of  me  passed 
in  determined  and  voluntary  obscurity,  and 
total  forgetfulnoss  of  everything  that  is 
worldly,  sensual,  or  selfish,  is  surely  an 
example  well  worth  dwelling  on  and  con- 
sidering, were  it  only  for  its  startling  contrast 
with  everything  around  it.  When  considered 
as  apart  from  a  system,  and  as  an  individual 
fact,  it  is  certainly  a  bright  example,  worthy 
of  the  deepest  admiration  and  respect.  It 
may  very  possibly  be  mixed  up  with  much 
one  might  wish  away  from  it ;  there  may  be 
some  weak  points  visible  in  the  confessor 
himself,  and  far  more  among  those  who  often, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  from  vain,  morbid, 
restless,  or  even  merely  inquisitive  feelings, 
flocked  to  him.  But  the  great  fact  of  the 
pious,  devoted,  humble,  and  self-denying  life 
stands  out  boldly  far  above  all  suspicions, 
which  in  truth  one  is  ashamed  to  dwell  on  in 
such  a  case,  and  leaves  the  obscure  Cur6  of 
Ars  a  true  saint  of  these  latter  days,  in  the 
best  and  highest  signification  of  the  term — a 
saint  of  whom  any  Church  may  well  be 
proud,  and  of  the  like  of  whom  no  true 
Church  can  pretend  to  be  above  desiring  to 
bo  the  mother." 

Viaticum. — The  provision  made  for  a 
journey.  The  term  was  applied  in  the  early 
Church  to  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Communion, 
*•  because,"  savs  Bingham,  "  they  were  equally 
esteemed  men's  necessary  provision  and  proper 
armour,  both  to  sustain  and  conduct  them 
safely  on  their  way  in  their  passage  through 
this  world  to  eternal  life."  The  term  was 
afterwards  confined  to  the  Eucharist  given  to 
a  person  in  immediate  danger  of  death,  and 
in  that  sense  it  is  used  several  times  in  the 
canons  of  the  Kicene  Council 

Vicar,  derived  from  vieariuSf  meaning 
representative  or  vicegerent.  In  England 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  parish  priest  of 
a  particular  standing ;  he  is  called  the  rector 
if  he  owns  all  the  tithes  of  the  parish;  if 
he  receives  a  part  only,  he  is  then  called  the 
riear.  The  origin  of  vicars  can  be  traced  as 
ftir  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  a 
law  was  passed  pronding  that  they  should  be 


sufficiently  endowed  to  perform  Divine  Service, 
inform  the  people,  and  keep  hospitality.  The 
incomes  were  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
glebe  land  belonging  to  the  parsonage — that 
which  was  most  fniitful  being,  as  a  rule, 
kept  as  rectorial  tithe,  and  the  rest  being 
handed  over  to  vicarial.  The  system  was  by 
no  means  equally  carried  out,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  the  incomes  in  different  places 
vary  so  much  in  value. 

Vicar-Apostolioal. — A  name  formerly 
given  to  a  bishop  or  archbishop  to  whom  the 
Pope  gave  authority  to  act  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  or  to  any  ecclesiastic  invested 
with  power  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  some 
place  where  the  resident  priest  was  for  some 
reason  incapable  of  discharging  his  duties 
efficiently^.  In  modem  times  vicars-apostolic 
are  appomted  to  supply  the  place  of  bishops 
where  no  episcopate  has  been  estabUshed  or 
whore  the  succession  has  been  interrupted. 
There  are  at  present  over  a  hundred  of  such 
vicariates  in  existence. 

Vicar -General. — An  officer  employed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  some 
other  bishops  to  assist  in  such  matters  as 
ecclesiastical  causes  and  visitations.  His 
duties  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
chancellor  of  a  diocese. 

Vicar  of  Christ. — A  title  now  appro- 
priated only  by  the  Pope,  but  belonging  in 
the  days  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to 
bishops  all  over  the  world. 

Vicarage. — The  term  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  church  and  land,  in  fact,  ever^*- 
thing  under  the  charge  of  the  vicar  of  the 
parish ;  but  latterly  it  has  been  confined  to 
the  house  belonging  to  the  living.  In  former 
times  the  vicarage  was  always  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  rector,  but  in  James  I.'s  reign  it 
was  decided  that  under  certain  circumstances 
the  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  manor, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

Vicara-Choral.  —  In  some  cathedral 
foundations,  the  assistants^  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  for  the  most  part,  though  not 
always,  in  charge  of  the  choir  and  the  chancel. 
They  have  to  provide  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  choirmen,  etc.,  being  in  their  place  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  daily  services.  In 
some  of  the  old  foundations  they  were  prac- 
tically synonymous  with  the  minor  canons. 
Lay  members  of  the  choir  of  mature  age 
were  sometimes  called  lay-vican. 

Victor,  St.,  an  African  bishop,  was  raised 
to  the  See  of  Vita  in  the  reign  of  Genseric, 
about  477.  In  484  he  was  banished  by 
the  Emperor  Hunerick,  son  of  Qenseric,  on 
account  of  a  book  he  had  written  against  the 
Arian  heresy  then  prevailing.  It  is  uncertain 
where  he  went — some  say  to  Constantinople, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  remained  in 
Africa,  from  the  exact  account  that  he  gives 
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oi  the  African  martyrs  in  the  fifth  century 
under  the  Arian  kmgs.  This  work  was 
divided  into  five  books.  Hunerick  died 
about  490,  and  his  nephew  Gondebaud 
allowed  the  bishops  to  return  to  their  Sees ; 
but  they  were  all  banished  again  at  his  death 
in  496  by  his  successor  Thrasamond,  who  in 
504  published  an  edict  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Arian  bishops,  which  forbade  the  consecration 
of  any  Catholic  bishops  in  the  room  of  those 
who  might  die.  As  many  of  them  disobeyed 
this  edict,  200  were  banished  to  Sardinia. 
^t.  Victor,  however,  continued  to  consecrate 
Catholic  pastors,  and  in  506  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  at  Carthage.  On 
his  journey  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Ruspa 
asked  him  to  consecrate  Fulgentius  to  that 
See,  which  ho  did  in  spite  of  the  anger  and 
threats  of  those  in  charge  of  him.  After 
spending  a  year  in  confinement  at  Carthage 
he  was  sent  to  Sardinia,  and  died  there  in  512. 
The  exact  day  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but 
August  23rd  is  the  day  kept  in  memory  of 
him.  His  history  of  the  persecution  was 
edited  by  Ruinart  in  1694,  and  has  been  re- 
published in  Vienna  in  1881. 

Victor. — There  were  three  Popes  and  two 
Anti- Popes  of  this  name.  Victor  I.  sticceeded 
Eleutherius  about  185;  he  was  a  native  of 
Africa.  In  his  time  the  dispute  about  keep- 
ing Easter  ran  high,  and  he  showed  great 
intolerance  to  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
him.  [Easter  ;  Iren;eu8  ;  Quartodecimans.] 
He  also  excommunicated  Theodotus  for 
heresy.     [Theoootians.1     He  died  in  201. 

Victor  II.  succeeded  Leo  IX.  in  1055. 
His  name  was  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Eichstadt, 
and  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory 
VII.,  was  sent  to  Germany  to  beg  the  Em- 
peror's consent  to  the  nomination  of  Gebhard 
to  the  popedom.  Henry  would  fain  have 
kept  his  counsellor  with  him,  and  the  Bishop 
himself  was  not  anxious  for  the  promotion, 
so  he  gave  his  consent  very  reluctantly.  At 
Hildebrand's  bidding,  Victor  engaged  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  to  pursue  the  reform- 
ing policy  of  his  predecessor.  During  his 
short  pontificate  he  held  many  councils  and 
synods,  as  at  Tours,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Narbonnc, 
the  decrees  of  all  of  them  being  directed 
against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests. 
At  the  close  oi  1056  he  was  summoned  to  the 
deathbed  of  the  Emperor,  who  confided  his 
heir  to  Victor*s  charge ;  but  the  Pontiff  died 
himself  in  1057. 

Victor  III.  succeeded  Gregory  VII.  in 
1085.  His  name  was  Desiderius,  Abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  he  was  so  little  anxious 
for  the  office  that  he  allowed  nearly  a  year  to 
pass  between  his  election  and  his  consecra- 
tion ;  almost  immediately  after  this  ceremony, 
he  hurried  back  to  his  convent,  and  Rome 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  Anti-Pope 
Guibert  and   his  partisans  for   nearly  two 


years.  In  1087  he  was  present  at  a  cooiKil 
held  at  Capua,  and  then  went  to  Rome ;  bu 
Guibert  forced  him  to  leave  the  dty,  and  hv 
went  to  Beneventum,  where  he  held  a  coand], 
at  which  he  excommunicated  Guibert.  He 
then  went  to  Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  in 
1087.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  leaiT.- 
ing,  and  his  bookish  habits  rendered  him  far 
more  fit  for  the  cloister  than  a  public  statioiL 
The  name  Victor  was  also  assumed  by  an 
Anti-Pope  elected  in  1138,  on  the  death  U 
Anadetus,  in  opposition  to  Innocent  IL  ;  and 
by  Octavian,  Cardinal  of  St.  Clement,  in  Uo^, 
set  up  by  Frederick  Barbarosaa  in  oppoatioa 
to  Alexander  III. 

VictriciiUlp  St.,  Bishop  of  RoueaJ^.  iboot 
330,  d.  after  403].— He  was  by  profession  a 
soldier,  but  wished  to  leave  the  army  and  be^- 
come  a  Christian.  For  this  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  commander,  but  was  delivered, 
as  Paulinus  reports,  through  the  sudden  blind- 
ness of  the  executioner  hired  to  do  the  work. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Rouen  in  380  or  39C', 
and  was  zealous  in  the  propagation  of  tfa^* 
Gospel  in  his  own  diocese  and  in  Flanders  and 
Hainault.  He  was  sent  to  Britain  in  394  ti 
wage  war  against  the  Pelagian  heresy:  bat 
being  accused  of  heterodoxy  he  was  ohIiW 
to  go  to  Rome  in  403  to  vindicate  himself 
before  Pope  Innocent  I.,  whom  he  consoltc-l 
in  some  matters  of  discipline.  He  only  work 
he  has  left  is  Ds  Lau*ie  Stmetomm.  He  is 
commemorated  on  the  7th  of  Aug^ust. 

Vienney  Council  of. — There  were  nu- 
merous councils  held  at  this  ancient  French 
cit}'',  but  most  of  them  were  of  little  import- 
ance. The  most  celebrated  were  that  h^d  in 
1112,  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Guidu. 
afterwards  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  at  which  th*? 
Emperor  Henry  V.  was  excommunicated,  ani 
investiture  by  lay  hands  was  declared  to  be 
a  heresy;  and  that  in  1311,  convened  b%' 
Clement  V.,  at  which  the  Order  of  Knight^ 
Templars  was  suppressed.  Various  diffeieot 
statements  are  given  as  to  the  number  d 
prelates  present  at  this  Council;  some  ssv 
300,  others  140.  It  was  decreed  that  the  Tem- 
plars should  be  secure  in  no  part  of  Christen- 
dom. Instructions  were  sent  to  Spain. 
Constantinople,  and  elsewhere,  to  tonur? 
them  into  confession;  but  suddenly  ma^ 
Templars  who  had  been  in  hiding  appeut'd. 
and  demanded  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  their 
Order.  The  Pope  ordered  them  to  be  srieed 
and  imprisoned.  The  Archbishops  of  Rhciio^ 
and  Rouen,  who  had  both  been  persecntor) 
of  the  Templars,  insisted  that  in  cominan 

i'ustice  the  defence  of  the  Order  ought  to  W 
leard  by  the  Council,  and  so  for  a  time  tly 
Pope  prorogued  the  meeting.  On  April  3;d. 
1312,  the  Council  again  met,  and  the  Onitr 
was  declared  to  be  extinct,  the  Pope  nsservia; 
to  himself  and  the  Church  the  disposal  ot 
their  persons  and  property.  The  Coantil 
also  proposed  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land : 
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Lut  the  croBading  fire  had  now  burnt  out, 
and  nothing  was  done.  The  third  object 
propoeed  was  the  refonnation  of  manners 
and  of  eoclesiaatical  discipline,  and  a  num- 
ber of  decrees  regulating  these  were  passed ; 
also  sentences  of  condemnation  against  the 
Beohabds  and  F&aticellx  [q.v.]. 

Vigil. — A  word  derived  from  the  Latin 
rt^i/ue,  watches  kept  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
during  the  night ;  hence,  originally,  watches 
kept  in  the  Church  by  the  early  Christians 
during  the  night  preceding  a  gr^t  festival. 
Vigils  were  kept  at  least  till  midnight  before 
the  feasts  of  martyrs,  and  those  of  Eiuter  Eve 
and  Christmas  Eve  were  prolonged  till  cock- 
crow. At  first  the  night  was  spent  in  prayer 
and  hymns,  but  in  course  of  time  the  keepmg 
of  vigils  gave  rise  to  scandals,  and  about 
the  thirteenth  century  the  practice  was  for- 
bidden, or  limited  only  to  the  midnight  Masa 
before  Christmas.  The  vigils  of  the  greater 
festivals  were  always  observed  by  fasting,  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  extended  to  the 
days  before  all  holy  days — a  rule  which  has 
prevailed  among  Roman  Catholics,  with  few 
exceptions,  till  the  present  day.  In  England 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  exempted  from  fast- 
ing on  all  vigils  except  those  c2f  the  Assump- 
tion, St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  All  Saints* 
Day,  Pentecost,  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Christmas  Day. 

Vigilaatiiis. — A  priest  of  Oaul,  living 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beg^ning  of  the 
fifth  century;  b.  at  Calagarris,  a  village  in 
Commenges,  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  He  was 
ordained  at  Barcelona  in  395,  and  was  sent  by 
Paulinus  of  Nola  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  St.  Jerome  at  Jerusalem,  which  resulted 
in  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  departure  of  Vigilantius  for  Alex- 
andria. Vigilantius  condemned  the  worship 
of  saints  and  relics  as  a  revival  of  Paganism ; 
he  objected  to  monasticism,  and  denied  that 
the  state  of  celibacy  is  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  that  of  marriage ;  and  he  said  that  the 
use  of  candles  in  churches  in  the  daytime  is 
useless  and  indefensible.  St.  Jerome  attacked 
these  opinions  in  one  of  his  letters  and  in  an 
essay,  Contra  Vigilantium^  written  when  the 
latter  had  returned  to  Gaul. 

Vigilins.— Bishop  of  Tapsus,in  Byzacene, 
of  whose  life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he 
was  present  at  a  'Synod  held  at  Oarthi^e  in 
484,  convened  by  Hunerick,  King  of  the 
Vandals.  Vigilius  was  the  author  of  five 
books  against  Eutyches,  formerly  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Vigilius,  Bishop  of  Trent.  They 
are  valuable  as  polemical  works,  but  not  of 
much  account  for  historical  purposes. 

Vincent,  St.,  a  native  of  Saragossa, 
suffered  martyrdom  during  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  Jan.  22nd,  304.  He  was  educated 
by  Valerius,  Bishop  of  Saragossa,  and  by  him 
ordained  deacon.     He  was  brought  before 


Dadan,  the  Roman  Governor  of  Tarragona, 
and  sentenced  to  the  most  horrible  tortures. 
Legend  says  that  no  cruelty  practised  on 
him  by  his  tormentors  could  in  the  least 
shake  his  faith,  or  even  abate  his  courage  and 
calmness;  that  Dacian,  enraged  at  his  inability 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  own  gods, 
threw  Vincent  into  a  dungeon  where  no 
light  could  enter,  and  left  him  there  to  starve ; 
but  here,  too,  he  was  disappointed,  for  the 
first  news  he  had  from  the  dungeon  was  that 
it  was  filled  with  heavenly  light,  the  saint's 
wounds  all  healed,  and  he  walking  about 
singing  praises  to  his  deliverer.  Dacian  di- 
rected that  Vincent  should  be  laid  on  a  soft  bed 
that  he  might  gain  strength  to  bear  new  tor- 
ments ;  but  the  martyr^s  sufi^erings  were  now 
at  an  end,  for  the  moment  he  was  laid  on  the 
couch  he  expired  with  a  calmness  more  like 
sleep  than  death.  A  church  was  built  in  his 
honour  at  Valencia,  and  St.  Augustine  says 
that  in  his  days  the  feast  of  St.  Vincent  was 
celebrated  wherever  Christianity  was  planted. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  was  bom  at  Pouy, 
in  Gascogne,  on  April  24th,  1576.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Franciscans  at  Toulouse,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1600.  On  a  voyage  which 
he  made  from  Marseilles  to  Karbonne  he  was 
captured  by  corsairs  and  sold  at  Tunis.  He  be- 
longed successively  to  three  masters,  the  last 
of  whom,  a  Savoyard  renegade,  he  converted, 
and  the  master  and  servant  escaped  together 
and  landed  in  France  in  1607.  He  went  for 
a  short  time  to  Rome,  and  was  sent  thence  on 
a  mission  to  the  French  Court,  where  he 
became  almoner  to  Queen  Maiguerite  de 
Valois.  He  did  not  remain  at  Court  long, 
but  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count 
Gondy.  He  at  this  time  began  to  form  the 
Confrerie  de  Charite,  an  association  of  women 
who  nursed  the  sick  and  %4sited  the  poor.  In 
1619  he  became,  through  Count  Gondy, 
almoner-general  (A  the  galleys,  and  he  seems 
to  have  had  wonderful  success  in  soften- 
ing the  stony  hearts  of  the  reprobates  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  It  is 
said  that  once  he  offered  himself,  and  was 
accepted,  in  place  of  one  of  the  convicts  who 
would  have  left  his  family  in  the  utmost 
poverty.  He  founded  other  societies,  as 
the  Society  of  St.  Borromeo,  against  begging 
in  Burgundy  [1623];  and  a  congrega^on 
adled  I^iests  of  the  Mission,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1632  under 
the  name  of  Lazarists  [q.  ▼•]  The  members 
of  the  Confrerie  de  Charife  were  mostly 
married,  so  he  instituted  the  Order  of  Fillee 
de  Charity,  the  mem1)Grs  of  which  were  not 
nuns,  but  after  their  novitiate  they  took 
vows  for  one  j'ear.  This  cong^gation  soon 
spread  all  over  Europe.  St.  Vincent  died  at 
St.  Lazare,  September  27th,  1660,  was  beati- 
fied in  1727,  and  canonised  by  Clement  XII. 
on  July  19th,  1737,  on  which  day  he  is  com- 
memorated.    He  was  not  learned,  but  his 
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BerinoDS,  thoagh  very  simple,  were  affecting 
and  imprenTe,  and  he  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  eminent  saints  of  the  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Vincent  of  Iterins^  St. — A  native  of 
Gaul,  and  of  noble  extraction  [b.  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  d.  in  450].  He 
spent  some  years  in  the  army,  but  desiring  to 
avoid  the  temptations  of  the  world,  he  retired 
to  the  Monastery  of  Lerins,  situated  on  an 
island  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Lower  Pro- 
vence, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe. 
After  a  course  of  monastic  discipline  he  was 
admitted  to  the  priesthood.  In  434  he  wrote 
a  Commonitory  oaainat  Hereiies^  in  which  he 
attacks  principallv  the  Nestorians,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
three  years  before.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  remains  entire  ;  the 
second  was  lost  during  St.  Vincent's  lifetime, 
and  he  has  left  an  abridgment  of  it.  He  signed 
himself  "  Pere^nua,"  and  was  at  first  accused 
of  Semi-Felag^umism,  for  which  accusation, 
however,  there  is  no  gpround  in  his  writings. 

Vinet,  Albxamdre  Kodolphb  \h,  1797,  d. 
1847],  was  bom  and  educated  at  Lausanne. 
He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Swiss  Pro- 
testant Church  in  1819,  holding  besides  his 
cure  the  Chair  of  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  Basle.  He  was  obliged  to  resign 
both  in  1840  on  account  of  being  unable  to 
agree  with  the  union  which  existed  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  the  Church  being, 
as  he  considered,  completely  subservient  to  the 
State.  At  the  same  time  he  explained  most 
fully  to  his  friends  and  parishioners  that  by 
this  act  he  did  not  consider  himself  in  any 
way  severed  from  his  National  Church,  which 
he  held  to  be  perfectly  sound  in  doctrine, 
and  to  which  he  was  firmly  attached.  All 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  privately 
engaged  by  the  University  to  g^ve  lessons  in 
French  literature,  of  which  he  was  particu- 
larly fond,  and  which  he  had  studied  carefully 
for  years.  In  1845  he  formed  an  assembly 
of  all  those  who,  like  himself,  had  seceded 
from  the  National  Church,  under  the  name 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Vaud.  His  works  are  partly  theological, 
partly  historical — the  latter  being  mostly  on 
the  history  of  French  language  and  literature. 
A  great  many  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  English.  His  theology  is  entirely  such 
as  is  known  by  the  word  *'  Evangelical,"  in- 
sisting strongly  on  the  necessity  of  repentance 
and  salvation  by  faith.  His  basis  of  belief  is 
the  subjective,  that  the  Divine  origin  of 
Christianity  is  proved  by  its  fitness  to  meet 
the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  heart.  He 
denies  the  need  of  any  priestlv  character  in 
the  minister,  who  is  simply  a  Christian  com- 
missioned b^  his  brother  Christians  to  carry 
out  their  views,  but  possessing  only  such 
authority  as  his  study  and  practice  give  him. 

VirgilinSy  St.,  Bishop  of  Salzbui^,  was 


bora  of  noble  ptirents  in  IreliuBd,  went  to 
France,  and  became  a  great  taTonrite  i& 
King  Pepin's  Court.  He  went  thence  to 
Bavaria,  and  *was,  either  in  744  or  in  T4o. 
made  Bishop  of  Salzburg.  He  was  strangiT 
opposed  to  St.  Boniface,  who  twice  eoa- 
plained  of  the  Bishop  to  Pope  Zadarr, 
accusing  him  of  heresy.  The  Pope,  bowever. 
decided  in  favour  of  VirgiliusL  He  baih  a 
church,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Rupert, 
his  predecessor,  converted  the  CarmthisTte, 
and  di^  at  Salzburg  in  784.  He  was  oanoo- 
ised  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1233,  and  xi  com- 
memorated on  November  27tli. 

VirsrilinSy  St.,  Bishop  of  Arlea,  was  bora 
in  Aquitaine  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  His  parents  were  moet  anzioQa  tki: 
he  should  receive  a  sound  Chzisluui  edncatkm. 
and  sent  him  to  the  Monastery  of  Lecina,  oa^ 
of  the  most  famous  in  France  at  that  tiBie. 
He  was  there  for  some  years,  and  then  see: 
to  superintend  the  'Monastery  of  Aotaa 
in  Burgundy.  He  there  gained  sodi  a  good 
name,  both  for  his  learning  and  piety,  that  <« 
the  death  of  Liceriua,  Bishop  of  Ariea,  in  >^ 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In  d^> 
Gregory  tiie  Great  became  Pope.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  held  Virgilius  in  great  tcbav 
tion,  and  in  595  sent  him  the  pallium— a 
great  mark  of  distinction,  and  also  af^xosifi 
him  his  Vicar  in  the  Gallioan  Chnrcii — -w^kL 
meant  the  Church  in  the  kingdonu  of  Btcr- 
gundy  and  Austrasia.  Virgilins  died  hi  624. 
and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  at  Alios. 

Vision. — By  this  word  we  nndentaad  tK-* 
supernatural  representation  of  an  object  to  a 
man  when  waking.  Thus  Isaiah  w«a  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  when  lie  aaw  a  ris:ai 
of  the  Lord  seated  upon  Hia  throne  [tsaxah 
vi.  1].  And  Cornelius  was  praying:  in  Lj* 
house  in  open  day  when  he  saw  the  vishm  *'i 
the  anseL  The  frequent  mentiana  of  Ttske^ 
in  Holy  Scripture,  as  also  the  piopliecT  th^: 
they  should  be  made  means  of  Go^Ts  ivreb- 
tion  of  His  will  to  men  under  the  Ounatxa' 
dispensation,  prepares  us  for  the  fact  that  saa  «' 
visions  are  reooried  in  eodesastical  kittsr^ 


which,  however  we  may  chooee  to  af^wwial  f  v 
them,  whether  by  supernatural  revelatMii  or 
by  the  strength  of  fancy,  have,  in  some  caan. 
had  a  very  marked  and  umnistakafale  effr :. 
Thus  the  beautiful  story  of  Ccdmoa  teDs  brv 
this  first  of  English  poets  was  a  aerant  s 
the  monastery  of  Whitby,  knowinir  nothir^ 
of  literature  or  song;  that  he  retireS  fmia  ra- 
table when  the  hazp  came  round  to  his  tzr. 
because  he  had  no  skill  with  it;  that  the  vis-r 
of  an  angel  appeared  to  him  and  faade  hrs 
sing  the  beginning  of  created  thingss  whi-^ 
upon  he  burst  out  into  his  song  ol  the  '>«  • 
tuMj  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  paeoea  of  cc 
ancient  literature. 

The  vision  of  St  Boniface  is  another  t  r- 
charming  story.  Dissatisfied  with  the  prnv* 
of  his  companions^  he  used  to  waiMler  aaeL'^ 
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ot  an  evening  among  the  lime-trees  or  to  pro- 
strate himself  before  the  crucifix  in  his  cell, 
when  he  frequently  heard  a  voice  which  fol- 
lowed him  about  and  bade  him  go  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  One  day  whilst  listening  to  this 
voice,  and  wondering  how  he  should  obey  it, 
he  saw  stretching  out  before  him  the  German 
land  from  which  his  race  had  come,  and  so 
strong  was  the  vision  upon  him  that  he  pas- 
sionat-ely  sought  means  to  visit  it  and  fulfil 
his  mission,  and  so  went  forth  in  716  to  labour 
and  to  martyrdom. 

The  alleged  visions  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna  were  manifold.  At  the  early  ag^  of 
seven  years  she  had  a  vision  as  of  the  open 
heavens,  with  Christ  seated  on  a  throne  with 
8t.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  the  Evangel- 
list  standing  beside  Him,  and  it  is  said  that 
this  determined  her  to  lead  a  monastic  life. 
Being  beset  by  terrible  temptations  and  foul 
images  which  she  tried  in  vain  to  rid  herself 
of,  she  went  at  midnight  to  the  church  and 
spent  much  time  in  prayer  and  fasting  and 
scourging  of  herself,  and  at  length  she  was 
comforted  by  the  visible  presence  of  Christ, 
who  came  and  talked  wim  her  and  calmed 
her  by  His  conversation.  At  Pisa»  when 
prostrating  herself  before  an  ancient  crucifix, 
she  is  said  to  have  received  the  Stigmata  [q.v]. 

Three  alleged  appearances  of  St.  Michael  in 
visions  at  different  times  have  had  great  influ- 
ence ;  in  the  fifth  century  he  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  a  Bishop  in  a  cave  at  Monte 
Oalgano,  and  to  have  directed  that  a  church 
should  be  built  th^re  in  his  honour ;  this  was 
done,  and  it  became  the  object  of  pilgrimages 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  second  was  in 
the  sixth  century,  when  Home  was  almost  de- 
populated by  the  plague.  St.  Gregory  was 
heading  a  procession  through  the  streets 
singing  litanies ;  on  the  third  day  St.  Michael 
appeared  to  him  at  the  top  of  Hadrian's 
Mount,  sheathing  his  bloody  sword  as  a  sign 
that  the  pestilence  was  at  an  end ;  a  church 
was  built  there  in  his  honour,  and  the  hiU 
has  borne  the  name  of  St.  Angelo  ever  since. 
The  third  was  to  Aubert,  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
commanding  him  to  repair  to  Mont  Saint- 
Michael  and  build  a  church  there. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  said  to  have  found 
his  true  vocation  by  means  of  a  vision  of  a 
splendid  room  filled  with  jewels  and  arms  all 
marked  with  a  cross,  and  in  the  midst  the 
figure  of  Christ,  who  said  to  him,  *'  These  are 
the  riches  reserved  for  My  servants,  and  the 
weapons  wherewith  I  arm  those  who  fight  in 
My  cause.'*  His  most  extraordinary  vision 
was  in  the  cave  of  Monte  Alvema ;  he  had 
fasted  forty  days  in  his  solitary  cell,  passing 
the  time  in  prayer  and  contemplation,  when 
he  beheld  a  seraph  descending  from  above, 
bearing  between  his  six  shining  wings  the 
form  of  a  man  crucified.  When  the  vision 
left  him  his  hands,  feet,  and  side  bore  the 
impress  of  the  Saviour's  wounds.  This  story 
is  frequently  the  subject  of  art. 


St.  Ignatius  Loyola  on  his  way  to  Bome 
tm-ned  aside  from  his  companions  to  pray  in  a 
smaU  chapel,  and  it  is  said  that  whilst  he  was 
thus  engaged  the  Saviour  appeared  to  him, 
bearing  His  Cross  and  strengthening  His 
servant  with  encouraging  words:  Ego  vobis 
Roma  propitius  ero. 

To  his  friend  and  disciple,  Francis  Xaner, 
frequent  visions  came  in  slumber  of  the  trials 
he  was  to  encounter  in  his  missionary  labours, 
and  made  him  yearn  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  the  conversion  of  mankind,  so  that  when 
the  call  to  go  and  evangelise  India  and  Japan 
came,  it  found  him  ready  and  anxious  for  the 
service. 

The  visions  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are 
interesting  as  being  portrayed  in  bas-reliefs 
in  his  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  One 
is  that  of  a  demon  dancing  on  the  Danegelt 
which  had  been  collected,  on  whose  appear- 
ance the  King  restored  the  money  to  his 
subjects  and  abolished  the  tax.  Another  is 
the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  at  the  altar  in 
Wes^inster  when  Edward  was  partaking  of 
the  Eucharist.  Others  represent  the  Danish 
king  drowned  as  he  was  about  to  make  war 
on  England,  a  fact  which  was  revealed  in  a 
dream  to  Edward ;  and  the  vision  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  which  was  taken 
to  predict  the  Norman  invasion. 

To  St.  Gregory  the  Great  several  visions 
of  our  Saviour  are  reported;  one,  when 
Gregory  was  celebrating  Mass,  Christ  de- 
scending on  the  altar  with  the  instruments  of 
His  passion;  and  another  when  Christ  came 
in  bodily  presence  to  the  supper-table  of 
Gregory  and  revealed  Himself,  afterwards 
saying  that  He  was  the  beggar  on  whom 
Gregory  had  had  unwearying  compassion 
before  he  became  Pope. 

In  the  foregoing  instances  we  have  referred 
to  records  which  are  enshrined  in  the  Hagio- 
logy  of  the  Roman  Church,  are  read  in  her 
legends,  and  conunemorated  on  painted  win- 
dows, especially  on  the  Continent.  Similar 
stories,  however,  are  not  wanting  outside  that 
Church.  The  appearances  of  the  devil,  for 
example,  to  Luther  and  Bunyan,  were  to  their 
imagination  so  real  that  we  might  well  class 
them  under  the  head  of  visions;  and  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
may  daim  a  like  place.  He  had  been  a 
thorough  reprobate,  and  was  still  Uving  the 
life  of  one,  when  sitting  alone  one  evening 
he  suddenly  saw  an  appearance  of  the 
Saviour  dying  on  the  Cross,  who  spoke  to 
him  and  said,  *'I  bore  all  this  for  thee, 
then  how  canst  thou  treat  me  soP"  We 
may  form  our  own  ideas  as  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon,  but  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  consequence.  He  flung  himself  upon 
his  knees  in  an  agony  of  penitence,  and  from 
that  hour  led  a  most  strict  and  religious 
life.  While  some  such  stories  may  be  regeodcd 
as  apocryphal,  others,  well  authenticated,  re- 
main wonderful  and  unexplained. 
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Visitation.  —  There  are  two  distinct 
visitationfl  in  the  Church  of  England — that 
held  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  which  now 
takes  place  once  in  every  three  years,  and  that 
by  the  archdeacon  of  the  district,  which  is 
held  annusdly.  In  each  case  the  clergy  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  if  possible,  so  that  the  bishop 
or  itte  archdeacon  may  personally  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  clergy,  and  be  able  to  judge 
of  their  efficiency.  Formerly  the  bishop  was 
bound  to  visit  the  parishes  of  his  diocese,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Church,  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  and  general  well-being 
of  the  parish,  but  of  late  years  this  duty  has 
devolved  entirely  on  the  archdeacon. 

Visitation  of  the  Sick.:— This  is  made 
by  our  Lord  one  of  the  tests  of  discipleship, 
and  has  been  practised  in  the  Church  ever 
since  earliest  times  in  compliance  with  St. 
James's  injunction :  <<  Is  any  sick  among  you  P 
Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church»  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up,  and  if  he  have  oommitted  sins, 
they  shall  be  forgiven  him  *'  [James  v.  14,  Id}. 
In  the  Greek  Church  the  priest  still  anoints 
the  sick  person  with  oil,  but  iiX  the  Boman  it 
is  only  done  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  death. 
[ExTBBMB  Unction.  1  The  form  for  anoint- 
ing was  inserted  in  tne  Prayer  Book  of  1549, 
but  was  omitted  in  that  of  1552.  The  service 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  is  founded  on 
those  in  ancient  liturgies^  omitting  the 
formal  procession  of  the  priest  and  his  clerks 
to  the  house  of  the  sick,  the  saying  of  th& 
Penitential  Psalms,  and  the  using  of  oil.  The 
four  last  prayers— /(W  a  sick  childyfor  a  sick 
person  wheti  there  appeareth  emalt  hope  of 
recovery^  a  commendatory  prayer  for  a  sick 
person  at  the  point  of  departure^  and  a  prayer 
for  persons  troubled  in  mind  or  in  conscience 
— were  added  in  1662, 

Visitation  of  the  Vixgin  Mary.-  A 

festival  instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  by  Pope  Urban  to  com- 
memorate the  Virgm*s  visit  to  Elizabeth,  the- 
mother  of  John  the  Baptists 

Visitation,  Obdek  of.  —  An  Order  of 
nuns  founded  at  Annecy  under  the  guidance 
of  Francis  de  Sales  by  Mme.  de  Chantal 
in  1610.  No  distinctive  dress  was  insisted  on, 
and  as  the  object  of  the  foundress  was  to  make 
it  possible  for  invalid  ladies  to  join,  the  rules 
of  living  were  not  very  severe.  The  work  of 
the  members  is  the  visitation  of  the  poor  by 
those  strong  enough  to  undertake  it.  The 
Order  has  flourished  in  France  ever  since,  nnd 
there  are  two  houses  belonging  to  it  in  Eng- 
land, at  Walmer  and  Westbury-on-Trym. 

Vitalis,  Obde&icus,  Church  historian  [b. 
at  Attengei^m,  near  Shrewsbuiy,  1075  ;  d, 
about  1 143],  wasof  French  extraction,  and  edu- 
cated at  St.  Evroul,  Normandy,  where  he  be- 


came a  monk  under  the  name  of  Vitilic  He 
was  made  priest  in  1107.  He  wrote  Hiatorim 
EeeUsiastiea^  a  history  from  tiie  creatkn  to 
1142,  part  of  which  concerns  the  relatioii& 
then  existing  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. 
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,  Campeoius,  a  Dutch  divine  and 


Ltringa,( 

commentator  \b.  at  Leeuwarden  in  Friesland, 
1659;  d,  at  Franecker,  1722],  studied  at 
Franecker  and  Leyden,  where  he  took  the 
D.D.  degree  in  1679.  He  was  made  Prafessar 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  1681,  and  in  16lU 
obtained  the  post  of  Professor  df  HieologT  at 
Franecker,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
Yitringa  was  famed  for  his  learning  and  in- 
dustry, and  has  left  many  valuable  works, 
most  of  which  are  Latin  conmientaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  chiefly  on  the  Prophets. 

VitnSf  St.,  was  bom  in  Sicily  of  hieathen 
parents.  He  was  given  into  the  charige  of  a 
Christian  nurse  named  Crescentia,  whcs  ^th 
her  husband  Modestus,  took  great  care  to 
bring,  him  up  in  their  religion.  His  father 
Hylas,  after  repeated  attempts  to  make  him 
abjure  his  faith,  informed  against  him,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  brought 
before  valerian,  the  Grovemor  of  Sicily,  and 
on  his  .refusal  to  give  up  his  belief  in  Christ, 
was  ordered  to  be  whipped  and  sent  back  to 
his  father.  His  parents  thou^it  thmr  funily 
disgraced  by  one  of  its  membos  being  a 
Christian,  and  determined  to  give  op  their 
son  to  the  authorities.  But  Vitus  beaxd  of 
their  design,  and  escaped  with  his  norae  and 
her  husband  to  Lucania,  near  Naples,  bat  tiier 
were  all  mar^nred  dther  tiiere  or  in  Batat 
(it  is  uncertain  which),  on  June  15tli,  303, 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution. 

Vladimir.  St.,  a  Rnssian  piihoe  of  Kidf, 
grandson  to  the  I'^oess  Olga,  who  bad  em- 
braced Christianity  in  955,  and  was  r«noni«w»d. 
He  then  sent  messengers  to  visit  the  varioos 
churches,  and  of  all  they  gave  nofaTourable 
reports  till  they  reached  Constantinople,  wiiere 
they  were  so  impressed  with  the  magnificence 
and  earnestness  of  the  worship  in  the  gxand 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  that  they  ooold  ^idly 
find  words  to  express  their  admiration.  On 
their  return  they  pressed  on  Yladimir  that  his 
grandmother  Olga  had  embraced  the  Gre^ 
form  of  worship,  and  this  decided  him.  Bat 
he  determined  that  his  success  in  laying 
siege  to  Cherson  should  dedde  for  him ;  havipg 
conquered  the  city,  he  and  many  of  his  suite 
were  baptised  by  the  Bishop  of  Cheorson  ta 
988.  He  married  Anne,  sister  of  tiie  Emperor. 
On  his  return  to  Kieff,  Yladimir  desUxyved 
the  huge  idol  Peroun,  which  he  had  hitherto 
worshipped,  and  ordered  the  unmediate  bapt- 
ism of  all  his  subjects  in  the  river  Dnieper. 
Many  churches  were  built  in  his  realm.,  aod 
the  people  instructed  in  the  Slavonic  Scrip- 
tures and  Liturgy  which  had  been  compiled  by 
Methodius. 
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Void. — A  parish  is  said  to  be  void  when 
it  is  destitute  of  a  pastor  or  incumbent.  When 
the  incumbent  holds  several  benefices  which 
are  incompatible,  the  voidance  is  dejure  ;  if  he 
dies  or  is  deprived,  it  is  defaeto. 

Vocation.— The  Greek  word  so  translated 
in  Eph.  iv.  1,  but  generally  in  the  Authorised 
Version  rendered  "  calling,"  is  applied  to  the 
position  of  all  Christian  men.  ]ja  the  same 
sense  it  is  used  in  the  second  Collect  for  Good 
Friday  :  "  Receive  our  supplications  and 
prayers,  which  we  offer  before  Thee  for 
all  estates  of  men  in  Thy  Holy  Church,  that 
every  member  of  the  same,  in  lus  vocation  and 
ministr}',  may  truly  and  godly  serve  Thee." 
In  a  more  restrictea  sense  the  word  is  applied 
to  the  calling  by  Providence  to  special  work 
in  the  Church— tf.^.  to  the  ministry  of  souls. 
Such  calling,  it  is  evident,  must  first  of  all 
be  inward,  springing  from  the  love  of  Christ, 
the  zeal  after  holiness,  the  promotion  of 
God*8  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Volney,  Constantin  Franqois  Chasse- 
B(EUF,  CoMTE  DB,  author  of  several  anti-Chris- 
tian works  [b.  at  Craon  in Anjon,  1 757 ;  d.  1820]. 
— He  was  educated  at  Angers  and  Paris,  and 
studied  at  first  for  the  law  and  afterwanb  for 
medicine;  but  he  gave  up  both  professions, 
and,  in  1783,  started  on  a  four  years'  expedition 
to  Egypt  and  Syria.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  published  his  Travels  in  Egypt  and  SyriOy 
a  trustworthy  and  accurate  book,  written  in  a 
lively  and  interesting  style,  which  at  once 
procured  him  a  great  reputation.  In  1790  he 
was  elected  by  his  native  district  Deputy  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  politics  of  the  next 
few  years.  He  wrote,  in  1791,  Buina,  or 
Meditaiioni  on  the  Revolutions  of  Empire* ;  and 
in  1793,  Natural  Law^  or  Catechism  of  the 
French  Citizen^  otherwise  called  Physical 
Prineiples  of  Morality,  This  was  thoroughly 
anti-Christian,  and  an  exposition  of  such  a 
system  of  ethics  as  can  be  reared  on  the 
theory  of  Materialism.  In  1793  Volney 
was  imprisoned  as  a  Royalist  by  Robespierre, 
and  not  liberated  till  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  made  Professor  of  History  in 
the  £cole  Normale  at  Paris.  In  1796  that 
school  was  suppressed,  and  he  then  went  to 
the  United  States;  but  returned  to  France 
in  1798.  He  was  soon  after  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  Bonaparte  wished  him  to 
be  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Consulate,  but 
he  would  only  accept  a  seat  in  the  Senate  and 
the  title  of  Count,  together  with  the  command 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  But  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  dislike  of  Bonaparte's  tyranny 
and  want  of  principle,  and  the  latter  sneeringly 
called  him  an  "ideologue."  On  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer.  In 
1819  he  published  his  latest  work,  The  History 
of  Samuelf  the  Inventor  of  the  Sacredness  of 
JCingSy  in  which  he  treats  the  character  of 
tSamuel  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with  equal 
RKu-3d 


freedom.  Volney  was  a  fast  friend  of  the 
public  liberties,  and  a  fearless  opponent  of 
popular  excesses.  But  he  remained  to  the 
end  of  his  life  an  enemy  to  all  systems  of 
religion. 

VoltairOf  Francois  Marie  Arouet  de, 
the  most  celebrated  of  infidel  writers,  was 
bom  at  Chntenay,  near  Sceaux,  in  1694.  His 
father,  If'nuK^ois  Arouet,  was  a  notary  of  good 
repute;  his  mother  belonged  to  a  noble 
Poitevin  family,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
of  brilliant  ability.  She  died,  however,  when 
her  son  was  seven  years  old.  The  child  was 
so  feeble  in  constitution  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Fontenelle,  whose  huiidred  years  surpassed 
even  Voltaire's  long  span,  his  life  was  long 
despaired  of.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
at  the  College  Louis-le-Grand,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  his  tutors  there,  Father  le  Jay, 
predicted  that  he  would  be  the  Coryphaeus  of 
Deism  in  France.  Between  the  staid  tempera- 
ment of  his  father,  proper  to  a  notary  with 
many  responsibilities,  and  the  bold  vivacious 
son,  there  was  little  sympathy,  and  before 
many  years  had  passed  the  two  were  at  open 
variance.  His  godfather,  the  Abbe  Chateau- 
neuf,  introduced  the  young  man  into  the  gay 
and  corrupt  world  of  the  Regency,  where  his 
sprightliness  and  skill  in  literaiy  trifling  made 
him  a  favourite.  The  celebrated  Ninon  de 
TFnclos,  now  eighty  years  old,  who  had  been 
a  friend  of  his  mother,  and  still  preserved  her 
wit  and  power  of  epigram,  took  him  up,  and 
on  her  death  left  him  a  legacy  to  buy  books. 
His  father,  unhappy  at  the  sight  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  Court,  and  also  at  the  reaction 
against  it  into  sourness  and  Jansenist  narrow- 
ness, persuaded  Chateauneuf,  who  was  now 
ambassador  to  Holland,  to  twke  his  son  with 
him,  and  accordingly,  iu  1713,  the  young 
man  went  to  the  Hague.  Here  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  countrywoman ;  the  course 
did  not  run  smooth,  and  the  ambassador  sent 
his  godson  back  to  Paris  in  displeasure.  In 
1715  Louis  XIV.  died,  and  next  year  the 
young  Arouet  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  on 
the  charge  of  having  written  a  pungent 
satire  on  the  Regent  d'Orleans,  though 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Here  he 
lay  for  neariy  a  year,  and  amused  himself 
by  sketching  his  epic  i)oem  the  Henriade, 
and  by  writing  the  first  of  his  dramas. 
The  Regent,  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
at  length  released  him,  and  he  spent  the 
next  six  years  in  Parisian  society  indus- 
triously engaged  with  his  pen.  In  1722 
his  father  died,  and  he  dropped  the  name  of 
Arouet  for  that  of  Voltaire,  which  was  an 
anagram  from  Arouet  /[^l  jleune"].  An  incident 
at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Sully  led  to  a 
great  change  in  his  life.  A  noble  at  one 
of  the  gatherings  there  spoke  to  him  con- 
temptuously, and  received  back  a  sharp 
answer,  which  turned  the  laugh  against  him, 
whereupon  the  mean-spirited  aristocmt  caused 
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Voltaire  to  be  caned  by  his  footmen.  Voltaire 
practised  with  his  rapier,  and  challenged  him 
to  fight,  and  for  this  was  thrown  a  second 
time  into  the  Bastille.  After  six  months  he 
was  released,  but  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  and 
he  came  to  London.  It  was  a  prevailing 
fashion  of  Frenchmen  at  that  time  to  do  so — 
Boffon,  Brissot,  Lafayette,  Mirabean,  the 
Rolands,  Rousseau  did  the  like.  Voltaire 
came  with  a  hatred  of  feudalism  in  his  heart, 
nnd  at  once  found  himself  entranced  with  the 
freedom  of  thought  prevailing  in  England, 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  power  of  Deism, 
of  which  England  was  the  original  parent, 
and  which  was  now  in  its  full  swin^.  He 
eagerly  read  Woolston,  Tindal,  and  Collins,  but 
was  also  deeply  moved  b}'  the  discoveries  of 
Newton  and  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  both 
of  which  had  given  England  an  unpre- 
cedented position  in  the  philosophical  thought 
of  Europe. 

It  was  altogether  new  to  the  young  French- 
man to  see  the  social  and  political  consequence 
of  the  men  of  letters,  and  the  recognition 
given  to  the  power  of  the  pen.  He  saw 
Newton's  funeral,  in  1727,  conducted  with  a 
pomp  and  circumstance  which  could  not  have 
been  surpassed  had  he  been  a  king.  He  saw 
in  England  a  country  in  whic^  personal 
liberty  was  secure,  and  in  which  the  priest- 
hood had  lost  the  power  of  persecution.  And 
connecting  the  two  things  together,  he  formed 
his  notion  of  liberty,  which  was  that  of 
writing  against  priests  and  relision.  After 
residing  three  years  in  England,  during  which 
his  poetical  pen  was  busy,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  for  some  time  lived .  a  quiet  life, 
dividing  his  time  between  literature  and 
commercial  speculations,  in  which  he  proved 
very  successful.  His  Phihsophieal  Letters^ 
published  in  1733,  raised  a  storm,  and  he 
judged  it  wise  to  retire  from  Paris  with  the 
Slarquise  du  Ch&telet,  a  clever  woman  and 
an  ardent  student  of  Newton,  with  whom  he 
formed  a  connection.  They  took  up  their 
residence  at  Cirey,  on  the  borders  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Lorraine,  and  here  he  finished  his 
disgraceful  Fueelie^  a  savage  and  indecent 
libel  upon  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In 
1749  the  tragical  death  of  the  Marquise  left 
him  free  in  his  movements.  He  had  from 
time  to  time  visited  Paris,  and  received  over- 
tures from  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  King's 
favourite  mistress  at  that  time,  and  she  luid 
with  much  difficulty  procured  his  election  to 
the  Academy  [1746],  but  not  until  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  Father  Latour,  head  of 
his  former  school,  protesting  his  affection  for 
religion  and  his  admiration  of  the  Jesuits. 
But  he  felt  that  his  position  in  France  was 
precarious,  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Frederick  the  Great,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  influence  in  Europe.  He  arrived  at  Pots- 
dam in  July,  1750,  at  the  time  when  Diderot 
was  busy  with  the  first  volume  of  the  Encyclo^ 
padia.   For  three  years  Voltaire  resided  at  the 


Prussian  Court,  and  neither  he  nor  the  Eisf 
reaped  any  good  from  the  mutual  interooarae, 
Berlin  was  a  great  barrack,  the  Kinga  martiii^ 
There  was  no  intellectual  vigour  as  in  Eiif  • 
land.  Frederick  simply  im&bed  VoUaiR's 
doctrines ;  he  had  none  of  his  own  to  ia^at 
back.  At  length  they  quarrelled — ^the  miser- 
able story  is  fully  told  in  the  graphic  pBgi«  of 
Carlyle — and  Voltaire  left  Berlin.  He  coold 
not  return  to  Paris,  but  took  up  his  resideaoe 
at  Greneva,  then  and  until  1798  an  inde- 
pendent municipality.  In  1758  be  boa^ 
the  estate  of  Femey,  by  the  Lake  of  Genera, 
and  here  the  rest  of  his  life  was  ^xst 
Here  it  was  that  he  set  himself  in  avfal 
earnest  to  the  endeavour  to  destroy  Christi- 
anity from  off  the  earth.  His  enmity  con- 
tained two  elements.  The  one  was  hu  dis- 
belief in  the  miraculous  and  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament;  the  other  vbs 
his  hatred  of  the  Roman  priesthood  as  he  aw 
it  in  France,  the  intolerance,  the  oppoatian 
to  knowledge,  the  internecine  stniggkt  of 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  the  cmelty  of  perse- 
cution. Probably  the  second  of  these  tvo 
feelings  was  prior  in  order  of  tixoe,  and  the 
cause  of  the  former,  but  as  time  moved  on  it 
was  not  more  fierce  than  the  other.  Voltaire 
so  entirely  identified  the  priests  with  the 
religion  which  they  professed,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  theology  which  they  taught 
were  hated  with  a  fierceness  which  no 
fanatic  ever  surpassed.  His  admiring  bio- 
grapher, Mr.  John  Morley,  makes  tius  ad- 
mission about  his  principles : — "  It  is  neces- 
sary to  admit,  from  the  view  of  impartial 
criticism,  that  Voltaire  had  one  defect  of 
character,  of  extreme  importance  in  a  ksder 
of  this  memorable  and  direct  attack.  Withall 
his  enthusiasm  for  things  noble  and  loftr, 
generous  and  compassionate,  he  missed  the 
peculiar  emotion  of  holiness,  the  soul  and 
Ufe  alike  of  the  words  of  Christ  and  6t 
Paul.**  The  beauty  of  real  religion  bad 
never  been  brought  before  him :  be  was  t 
critic,  a  destroyer,  in  no  senae  a  bnilder  up. 
Hence  his  days  at  Femey  become  to  as  & 
strange  record  of  inconsistencies.  His  passim 
for  the  stage  was  unabated ;  he  built  a  theatre, 
and  procured  the  first  actors  of  the  day  froa 
time  to  time  to  serve  it,  occasionaDy  actinr 
himself.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  the  po<? 
around  him,  and  even  rebuilt  the  church  •: 
his  own  expense.  But  having  ordered  th^ 
demolition  of  a  large  wooden  cracifix,  cos> 
plaint  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diooee. 
and  Voltaire,  in  order  to  quiet  matten,  i»- 
ceived  the  Communion — an  act  of  nndoaUed 
hypocrisy.  Next  year  the  Bishop  faartad# 
his  clergy  to  confess  or  communicate  hiat 
Thereupon  Voltaire  pretended  mortal  sick- 
ness, and  persuaded  a  Capuchin  friar  to  ad- 
minister the  Communion  to  him,  and  all  otivr 
rites  which  a  Catholic  could  claim.  And  aC 
the  while  he  was  writing  his  fiercest  diatribea 
and    making    sport    out   of    his    religioas 
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conformity.  In  1770  he  applied  to  the 
Pope  for  the  post  of  temporal  lather  of  the 
Order  of  Capuchins  for  the  diatrict  of  G^,  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Choiseul  received  it  It  was  partly  his  love 
of  farce  and  mischief  which  moved  him  to  this 
miserable  act,  partly  a  desire  to  worry  his  foe 
the  Bishopf  to  whom  he  wrote  letters  signed 
**  Voltaire,  Capucin  indigne ; "  partly  also  a 
dread  of  personal  harm.  He  had  no  desire, 
he  said,  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  so  conformed. 
There  are  other  features  of  his  history  at  this 
time  which  are  pleasanter  to  think  of.  He 
is^enerously  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  the 
Oalas  family,  a  case  in  which  an  unfortunate 
old  man,  Jean  Galas,  a  Calvinist,  was  accused 
of  murdering  his  son  to  prevent  him  be- 
coming a  Roman  Catholic,  and  entirely  against 
evidence  was  convicted  and  broken  on  the 
Trheel.  Voltaire  received  his  family  into 
protection,  and  never  ceasod  to  agitate  until 
be  had  procured  a  reversal  of  the  condem- 
nation, and  restored  the  children  to  their 
rights.  His  endeavours  for  justice  on  behalf 
of  Sirven,  of  Lally,  and  of  the  English 
Admiral  Byng,  were  in  unison  with  that  for 
the  Galas  household. 

In  1778,  when  he  was  eigHty-four  years  of 
age,  he  once  more  visited  Paris,  and  was 
received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  But 
the  excitement  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
A  fit  of  illness  came  on,  and  he  asked  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Church  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of 
Christian  burial.  The  Abb6  Gauthier  ob- 
tained from  him  a  declaration  that  he  would 
die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  that  he 
a.sked  pardon  of  God  and  the  Church  for  his 
Bins.  But  he  recovered,  and  transferred  his 
thoughts  from  the  Church  to  the  stage, 
attending  successive  representations  of  his 
plays.  A  relapse  came  on,  and  he  lay  down 
on  his  bed  to  die.  The  accounts  of  his 
deathbed  are  contradictory.  The  Abbe 
Grauthier  signed  a  paper  stating  that  he  was 
sent  for  at  Voltaire's  request,  but  found  him 
too  far  gone  to  be  confessed.  He  died  May 
30th,  1778.  An  order  from  the  Bishop  for- 
bidding his  Chiistian  burial  came  too  late, 
for  on  the  strength  of  Gauthier's  certificate 
the  rites  had  been  performed. 

The  works  of  Voltaire  were  published  by 
Baudouin  [1824-34]  in  ninety-seven  volumes. 
The  brilliancy  and  vivacity  of  his  style  will 
cause  him  to  be  read  probably  for  ages  to 
come,  but  he  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
destroyer  in  the  world  of  theology,  though 
doubtless  even  destructives  have  at  times  their 
necessity  and  their  use.  He  had  no  deep 
convictions,  had  little  simplicity  or  sincerity 
of  character,  and  none  of  his  friendships 
Rcem  to  have  been  strong.  The  deep  earnest- 
ness of  Bossuet  and  Pascal  and  Massillon, 
tbeir  resolute  grappling  with  the  awful  prob- 
lems of  Ufe  and  death,  of  God  and  His 
relations  to  the  universe,  of  suffering  and 


temptation,  of  g^ilt  and  remorse,  of  pain  and 
bereavement — all  these  things  were  strange 
to  him,  and  his  influence  as  a  philosopher 
is  now  gone. 

Volnntary.— The  name  given  to  the 
music  played  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
Divine  Service  and  occasionally  in  other  parts 
of  the  service ;  so  called  because'this  music  form- 
erly was  mostly  extemporaneous  or  voluntary. 

Voluntary  Controversy.— The  name 
g^ven  to  a  controversy  which  arose  in  Scot- 
land in  1829,  and  whicn  began  with  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  minister  named  Marshall,  a 
member  of  the  United  Secession  Church  in 
Kirkintilloch.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
unscriptural  and  unjust  nature  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  Church  establishments,  the  principle 
of  which  he  declared  to  be  the  exertion  of  the 
civil  authority  to  compel  payment  of  the 
endowments  of  the  clergy.  He  said  that  civil 
establishments  of  relig^cn  are  condemned  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  opposed  in  every 
way  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  common 
sexise.  He  and  his  followers  took  the  name 
of  the  Volnntary  Church  Association,  and 
started  a  periodical  called  The  Voluntary 
Church  Magazine.  They  were  opposed  first  of 
all  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  ;  but 
as  the  matter  went  deeper,  a  rival  association 
was  formed,  calling  itself  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  by  which  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Magazine  was  started.  Great  interest  was 
felt  in  the  matter,  and  various  able  men  took 
part  in  the  controversy  on  both  sides. 

VoratillSf  CoxRAD. — An  Arminian  divine 
lb.  at  Cologne,  in  1569 ;  d.  at  Tonningen,  in 
Schleswig,  in  1622].  He  studied  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  Cologne,  and  Heidelberg,  and  left  the 
Eoman  Qiurch  to  become  a  Protestant. 
At  Heidelberg  he  was  made  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  lectured  on  theology  at  Basle, 
Geneva,  and  Steinfurt;  and  in  1610  he  was 
called  to  succeed  Arminius  as  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Leyden.  He  soon  became  in- 
volved in  theological  controversy,  and  was 
accused  at  one  time  of  Socinianism,  while  the 
Gromarists  accused  him  of  publishing  heret- 
ical doctrines  in  his  Tractatus  Theologicus  de 
Deo,  which  appeared  in  1610.  Vorstius  was 
attacked  as  heing  the  supposed  author  of  a 
work  called  J)€  Officio  Christiani  Hominis, 
which  he  disclaimed  ;  but  the  suspicion  with 
which  he  was  regarded  became  so  strong  that 
he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  banished,  first  from  Leyden,  and 
finally  from  Holhnd,  He  returned  secretljr 
after  some  time,  and  remained  concealed  until 
his  death. 

VossiiUl  or  VosSf  Gerard  Johannes 
[b.  near  Heidelberg.  1577 ;  d.  at  Amsterdam, 
1649],  studied  at  Dordrecht  and  Leyden, 
where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of     theology,    Hebrew,    and     ecclesiastical 
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history,  and  took  a  degree  in  philosophy  in 
1598.  He  began  his  literary  career  at  the 
age  of  twenty  by  the  publication  of  a  Latin 
panegyric  upon  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
and  in  1600  was  appointed  to  the  Head- 
Mastership  of  the  school  at  Dordrecht.  In 
1614  he  became  Hector  of  the  Theological 
College  of  Leyden,  and  in  1618  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Chronology  in  addition,  but  he 
was  deprived  of  this  appointment  the  same 
year,  in  consequence  of  a  book  he  had 
published  {HUtoria  de  Controveraiia  quaa  Fela- 
gtus  (jmque  lUliquue  movcrunt)  containing  a 
history  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  of  which  he 
was  declared  to  be  an  adherent,  while  others 
accused  him  of  Arminianism.  He  was  re- 
stored in  1621,  on  condition  that  he  would 
say  or  write  nothing  against  the  judgment 
of  the  S}Tiod  of  Dordrecht,  which  had  con- 
demned Arminianism ;  and  at  the  bame  time 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  English  opponent  of 
the  Calvinists,  made  him  a  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury.  In  1633  Yossius  was  appointed 
to  the  Professorship  of  History  at  Amsterdam, 
and  died  there  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
a  ladder  in  his  library.  Among  his  many 
classical  works  may  be  mentioned  De  Origine 
IdolatruBy  De  Hiatoride  ZatinU  Libri  Tree, 
De  BietorieU  Qraexe  Libri  Tree,  De  Poetie 
Oraeie  et  Latinie,  De  Logieee  et  Rketoricm 
Natura  et  Conetitutione,  De  Seientiis  Mathe- 
matiei,  De  Philoeophorum  Seetie,  etc. 

Vows. — A  Yow  is  a  special  promise  made 
to  Qod,  binding  the  maker  to  do  or  forego 
something  for  the  promotion  of  Grod's  glory. 
Vows  took  a  prominent  part  in  Judaism,  as 
they  have  also  done  in  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  all  races.  Vows  are  common  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  holds  that  to 
be  valid  they  must  be  of  free  and  deliberate 
choice,  and  therefore  must  be  made  by 
persons  capable  by  age  of  contracting  the 
obligation.  As  they  are  always  made  to  Grod, 
and  are  acts  of  divine  worship,  it  follows  that  to 
vow  to  a  saint  means  vowing  to  do  something 
to  Grod*8  worship  in  honour  of  a  saint.  Thus 
to  vow  a  church  to  St.  Agatha  would  mean  a 
church  for  Grod's  worship,  where  the  purity 
of  St.  Agatha  should  be  specially  com- 
memorated. The  Reformers  held  that,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  devote  himself 
wholly,  his  life  and  his  goods,  to  Grod,  vows 
as  a  religious  observance  were  unnecessary ; 
but  with  the  Roman  Catholic  to  take  a  vow 
is  considered  to  be  a  great  merit,  as  Works 
of  Supererogation  are.  The  merit  conferred 
is  said  to  be  threefold:  it  elevates  the  acts 
performed  under  the  vow  to  the  rank  of 
sacrifice,  and  raises  a  good  action  to  the  level 
of  divine  worship  ;  it  offers  not  only  the  action 
but  the  faculty  from  which  it  proceeds,  so  that 
the  whole  spirit  is  elevated  thereby ;  and  it 
strengthens  the  will  to  the  perfection  of 
virtue.  There  are  two  sorts  of  religious  vows 
'in  the  Roman  Church:   simple  and  solemn. 


Simple  vows  are  those  taken  in  all  religiau 
Orders  when  the  period  of  novioeahip  has 
elapsed.  They  are  held  for  three  years,  isd 
then,  if  the  superior  allows  it,  solemn  vo«i  an 
taken.  The  chief  difference  between  them  is 
that  in  solemn  vows  of  chastity,  niarria^*^ 
contracted  afterwards  are  null  and  voi'l 
while  a  simple  vow  of  chastity  makes  it 
unlawful  to  marry,  but,  except  in  the  Jesoit 
Society,  does  not  invalidate  a  marriage  M 
subsequently  contracted.  Solemn  and  certain 
simple  vows,  as  those  of  chastity  and  ol 
greater  pilgrimage,  can  only  be  dispensed  bv 
tiie  Pope,  or  by  a  superior  specially  delegmtc*! 
for  the  purpose ;  but  most  of  the  simple  vows 
can  be  dispensed  by  the  bishops. 

Vulgar  Toni^e.  —  Several  tim*^ 
throughout  the  Prayer  Book  it  is  directed 
that  the  service  should  be  held  in  the  Englif  & 
or  vulgar  [i,e.  common]  tongue,  as  in  the 
rubric  before  the  Te  Demn,  etc.  This  wm 
first  ordained  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  tht' 
service  having  always  previously  been  read  in 
Latin.  This  is  forbidden  by  Article  XX IV-. 
which  says :  "  It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  tb^ 
Primitive  Church,  to  have  public  prayer  in 
the  Church,  or  to  minister  the  sacraments  in 
a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people.** 

Vulgate.    [Biblb.] 


Waddinfton,  GsoKOBr5. 1793, d,  1869]. 
Dean  of  Durham,  and  first  Warden  of  Durham 
University.  He  wrote  two  ecclesiastical  hc^ 
tories :  The  History  of  the  Church  from  th* 
£orlieet  Agee  to  the  Jieformatioti.,  and  Tkt 
History  of  the  EefomuUion  on  the  Gmtiiumi. 
He  also  wrote  works  on  Ethiopia  and  Greece, 
having  travelled  much  in  the  East. 

Wafer.     [Uitlbavbned  Brbad.] 

Waliabeee    or    Waliabites.  -  The 

name  of  a  modem  Mohammedan  sect  wboiF^ 
object  is  to  purify  their  religion  from  the 
abuses  and  idolatrous  practices  which  haw 
crept  into  it.  The  Wahabee  religion  contains 
no  new  precepts,  but  its  followers  are  rigid  is 
their  observance  of  all  the  laws  and  usa^ 
which  the  Turks  neglect,  such  as  the  readin? 
of  the  Koran,  the  five  daily  prayers,  the  pbtct- 
ence  for  the  City  of  Mecca,  etc  The  founds 
was  Abd-ul-WaJiab,  the  son  of  an  Arab  chiff 
of  Nedjed,  bom  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety -fin:, 
and  during  his  life  peaceable  means  al<n>' 
were  used  in  the  making  of  converts ;  but  hi» 
successors  followed  the  example  of  Mahom-t 
in  propagating  their  faith  by  the  sword.  Tho 
most  important  convert  was  a  young  cfaiH 
named  Saoo*d,  and  about  1746  he  began  to  {>• 
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the  principal  mover  in  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, and  carried  his  arms  with  success  against 
his  heretical  neighbours.  He  died  in  1765, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abd-ul-Aziz, 
who  followed  in  his  steps  and  pushed  his  con- 
quests all  over  Arabia.  The  Wahabees  reached 
the  height  of  their  power  at  tha  beginning  of 
the  present  century  ;  when,  in  1803,  they  be- 
came masters  of  Mecca,  and  in  1804  of  Medina. 
They  laid  a  yearly  tribute  on  the  Turks  in 
return  for  the  privilege  of  making  pilgrim 
ages  to  the  sacred  city.  In  1808,  while  press- 
ing on  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
they  came  into  collision  with  Great  Britain, 
and  were  severely  defeated.  In  1811  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mahomet  Ali,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  them,  and  in  1812  and  1813  re- 
covered Medina  and  Mecca,  and  his  adopted 
son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  1816  attacked  them  in 
their  stronghold,  central  Arabia,  and  in  1818 
captured  their  capital,  Deraijeh,  and  took 
their  chief,  Abdallah,  prisoner  to  Constantin- 
ople, where  he  was  beheaded.  Their  power 
was  thus  for  a  time  crushed,  but,  according  to 
the  Eastern  travellers  Palgrave  and  Pelly, 
they  are  still  very  powerful  in  the  peninsula. 
The  former  speaks  of  their  empire  as  '*  a  com- 
pact and  well-organised  government,  where 
centralisation  is  fully  understood  and  effectu- 
ally earned  out,  and  whose  mainsprings  and 
connecting  links  are  force  and  fanaticism.  Its 
atmosphere,  to  speak  metaphorically,  is  sheer 
despotism — moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and 
physical.  .  .  Its  weakest  point  lies  in 
family  rivalries  and  feuds  of  succession, 
which,  joined  to  the  anti-Wahabiian  reaction 
existing  far  and  wide  throughout  Arabia,  may 
one  day  disinteg^te  aud  shatter  the  Ned  jean 
p.mpire,  yet  not  destroy  it  altogether.  But 
as  long  as  Wahabiism  shall  prevail  in  the 
centre  and  uplands  of  Arabia,  small  indeed 
are  the  hopes  of  civilisation,  advancement, 
and  national  prosperity  for  the  Arab  race.'* 
Their  political  power  is  now  confined  to  their 
native  province,  Nedjed,  but  they  have  mis- 
sionaries and  spies  in  many  places  north  of 
that,  and  also  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Wake  [derived  from  an  old  Gothic  word, 
tcakattf  "  to  watch"]. — ^The  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  hold  wakes  in  honour  of  the 
heathen  gpds.  When  it  became  a  recognised 
Christian  use  to  dedicate  churches  to  popular 
saints,  the  day  on  which  such  saints  were 
commemorated  came  to  be  celebrated  with 
g^reat  rejoicing.  At  first  the  congregation 
used  to  meet  the  night  before,  and  watch 
(hence  the  name)  all  through  the  night ;  and 
in  the  morning,  after  a  solemn  service  had 
heen  held,  gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and 
rejoicing.  In  time  the  custom  became 
abused,  and  the  day  was  no  longer  treated  as 
a  religious  festival.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  it  was  ordained  that  the  wake  should 
be  kept  in  all  parishes  on  the  first  Sunday  in 


October,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  the  day  ob- 
served more  quietly ;  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
festivals  fell  into  such  bad  repute  that  the 
Puritans  made  a  vigorous  eft'ort  to  bring 
about  their  discontinuance.  In  1627  one 
of  the  judges  in  Somersetshire  ordered  that 
no  wake  should  be  held  henceforth,  and  the 
custom  gradually  died  out,  especially  in  the 
western  counties.  [Sports,  Book  of.]  In 
the  north  and  midland  counties  they  are 
still,  though  rarely,  to  be  found  A  /yA*- 
wake^  or  liche-wakey  is  the  watching  of  a  dead 
body  all  night  by  the  relatives  or  friends. 

Wake,  William,  D.D.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [A.  1657,  d.  1737],  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  became  successively  Canon 
of  Christ  Church  [1684],  Bean  of  Exeter 
[1701],  Bishop  of  Lincoln  [1705],  and  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  [1715].  He  began  his 
career  as  a  divine  with  his  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Englandy  an  answer 
to  BoBsuet*8  recently  published  Exposition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Faith ,  and  this  led  to  a  con- 
troversy in  the  course  of  which  Wake  pub- 
lished two  more  treatises.  Pope  Clement  XI. 
is  said  to  have  regretted  that  so  profound  a 
theologian  was  not  a  member  of  his  Church. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  Wakens  episcopate  he 
belonged  to  the  Low  Church  school,  but  he 
steadily  became  more  conservative,  as  was 
shown  by  his  sharp  controversy  with  Hoadly, 
and  by  his  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
and  the  Occasional  Conformity  Acts.  One  of 
his  most  memorable  works  was  his  endeavour, 
in  conjunction  with  Dupin,  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  the  English  and  Gallican 
Churches,  which,  though  it  failed,  has  left  a 
longing  hope  on  the  part  of  many  Anglicans 
that  it  may  even  yet  promote  a  reunion  of 
Christendom.  His  English  Version  of  the 
Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  is  still 
regarded  as  a  standard  work  in  English 
divinity. 

Wakefieldf  Gilbert,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  critic,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, George  Wakefield.  He  was  bom  at 
Nottingham  in  1756,  died  in  London  in 
1801.  He  entered  Jesus  College,  Cam-> 
bridge,  in  1772,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  in 
1776.  The  same  year  he  published  a  volume 
of  Latin  poems,  with  some  clever  criticisms 
on  Homer,  which  already  gave  promise  of  the 
brilliant  scholarship  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards famous.  In  1778  he  took  deacon's 
orders  and  obtained  a  curacy  first  in  Cheshire 
and  afterwards  near  Liverpool.  He  was 
never  ordained  priest,  for,  before  the  year 
had  expired,  he  had  become  so  dissatisfied 
with  ^e  teaching  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  that  he  resolved  to 
leave  it,  and,  in  1774,  took  the  post  of  classical 
tutor  in  a  Dissenting  school  at  Warrington. 
While  there  he  published  A  New  Translation 
of  the  First  Epistle  of  Foul  the  Apostle  to  the 
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Theualoniana  ;  A  Plain  and  Short  Account  of 
the  Nature  of  Baptitm  ;  An  E»ay  on  Inspira^ 
tion^  and  a  New  Trantlation  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  with  notes  critical,  philological,  and  ex- 
planatory. Soon  after,  the  Warrmgton  school 
hroke  up,  and  he  took  a  house  at  Bramooate  in 
Nottinghamshire,  hoping  to  get  some  private 
pupils.  Here,  in  1784,  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the 
Christian  Writers  of  the  First  Three  Centuries 
Concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  book 
which  he  never  finished.  In  1789  he  began  a 
book  called  Silva  Critiea^  the  object  of  which 
was  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  bv  the  philology 
of  Qreece  and  Rome.  In  1796  he  was  offered 
the  post  of  classical  tutor  at  the  Dissenting 
college  at  Hackney,  which  he  accepted,  and 
kept  until  he  got  himself  into  trouble  about 
a  tract  in  which  he  advocated  the  superiority 
of  private  to  public  worship,  and  was  obliged 
to  resign.  He  next  defended  revealed  re-* 
ligion  by  his  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  theologico- 
political  discussion,  and  published  in  1794 
The  Spirit  of  Christianity  compared  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Titnes  in  Great  Britain,  and  Ex- 
amination of  the  Age  of  Reason  in  answer 
to  Paine.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  select  Greek  tragedies:  his  edition  of 
Lucretius  particularly  gaining  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  ablest  classical 
critics.  In  a  pamphlet  written  in  1798,  en- 
titled A  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff's 
Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  he  cen- 
sured the  policy  of  Uie  war  against  France 
produced  by  the  French  Revolution.  For 
this  he  was  subjected  to  a  prosecution  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  for  libel,  which  terminated 
in  a  sentence  of  two  years*  imprisonment  in 
Dorchester  Gaol.  A  subscription  amounting 
to  £5,000  was  raised  by  his  friends  for  the 
support  of  his  family  during  the  time.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  years  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  immediately  began  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Virgil  in  London,  but  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  1801,  was  seized  with  typhus 
fever,  and  died  in  the  September  following. 
Besides  the  critical  power  already  mentioned, 
his  zeal  for  what  he  considered  tiie  truth,  no 
matter  what  the  cx)nsequenoes  were  to  himself, 
ought  to  be  noticed.  In  his  private  and 
family  life  he  was  gentle  and  amiable,  the 
direct  opposite  to  what  he  was  in  controversy 
and  criticism.  After  his  death  a  collection  of 
letters  between  him  and  C.  J.  Fox,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  Greek  literature,  was  published. 

Waldenses. — A  remarkable  Christian 
sect  dwelling  in  some  of  the  Swiss  valleys, 
principally  in  those  of  the  Pellice  (or  Luserna) 
and  the  Germanasca,  in  the  Western  Alps. 
A  large  amount  of  information  respectingthem 
is  found  in  some  old  MSS.  in  the  possession 
of  the  Univeniity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  very 
valuable  account  is  given  in  Hiaioire  LittSraire 
des  Vaudois  du  Piemont  d'apres  ies  Manusa-its 


Originaux  par  idouard  MotUet  [1886]. 
They  owe  their  origin  and  name  to  Peier 
Waldus  (Waldo,  Vaud),  a  rich  citizen  ol 
Lyons.  About  1 170  Waldo,  from  reading  tbe 
Bible  and  some  passages  from  the  Fathen  ol 
the  Church,  which  he  caused  to  be  tnoslatni 
into  his  native  tongue,  determined  to  imiute 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive 
Christians,  gave  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  bv 
his  preaching  colletSed  numerous  foUoven, 
chiefly  from  the  class  of  artisans,  who,  from 
the  place  of  their  birth,  were  called  *'Lyoo- 
ists ;  "  sometimes  "  Poor  men  of  Lyons,"  oa 
account  of  their  voluntary'  poverty;  or 
"  Sabotati,"  on  account  of  their  wooden  shoes 
or  sandals  [sabots];  or  ** Humiliatists,"  oa 
account  of  their  humility.  They  have  often 
been  confounded  with  the  Cathari  or  Albi* 
genses,  but  M.  Montethas  proved  condnsiTely 
that  they  had  no  connection  witlithem;  tbev 
even  spoke  of  the  Albigenaes  as  **  daemooefi." 
In  their  contempt  for  the  degenerate  der^ 
and  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  priesthood, 
the  Waldenses  resembled  other  secU  of  tb« 
Middle  Ages ;  but  as  early  as  1 184,  by  which 
time  they  had  spread  over  Soathem  France 
and  North  Italy,  they  were  excommanicated 
by  the  Pope,  though  the  reason  is  not  dear. 
They  were  distinguished  from'*  heretics  "sen- 
eially,  andseem  to  have  held  the  doctrines  ot  the 
Churdi,  going  to  Catholic  sources  for  literature 
and  to  the  priests  for  the  sacraments.  Prob- 
ably the  objection  to  them  was  that  they  vera 
preachers,  tiie  same  objection  which  was  after- 
wards made  to  the  Mendicant  Friars.  But 
once  driven  from  the  Catholic  pale,  they  made 
the  Bible  alone  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and,  re- 
jecting whatever  was  not  founded  on  it  or 
conformable  to  Apostolic  teaching,  they  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  a  reform  of  the  Christian 
Church.  They,  or  at  least  the  Italian  brandi 
of  them,  began  to  preach  that  a  bad  priest 
cannot  validly  administer  the  Sacraments,  and 
to  reject  Confession.  As  the  French  Wald- 
enses were  stamped  out  by  persecution  the 
Italians  assumed  the  lead.  The  body  thns 
separated  from  the  Church  held  their  war 
until  the  war  broke  out  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  by  which  time  they  had  qvcad 
and  established  themselves  in  the  SoiUh  of 
France,  under  the  protection  of  the  Counts 
of  Toulouse  and  Foix.  At  that  time  [1209- 
1230]  many  Waldenses  fled  to  Aragon. 
Savoy,  and'  Piedmont.  Spain  would  not 
tolerate  them  at  all.  In  lAnguedoc  thev 
were  able  to  maintain  themselves  till  1330: 
in  Provence,  under  severe  oppression,  tiH 
1546,  when  the  Parliament  at  Aix  caused 
them  to  be  exterminated  in  the  most  cnel 
manner;  still  longer  in  Dauphiny;  and  not 
till  the  war  of  the  Cevennes  were  the  VA 
Waldenses  expelled  from  France.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  single  con- 
gregations of  this  sect  went  to  Oalabria  and 
Apulia,  where  they  were  soon  suppreewd: 
othen  to  Bohemia,  where  they  were  called 
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**  Grahenhftimer,"  becaiiae  they  lued  to  hide 
themselves  in  caverns.  These  soon  became 
aoAlgamated  with  the  Hussites,  though  as 
they  were  not  so  advanced  in  view  as  the 
Tkborites  there  was  a  good  deal  of  delay. 
From  them  the  Bohemian  Brethren  derived  the 
consecration  of  their  bishops.  They  found  a 
safe  retreat,  fortified  by  nature,  in  the  valleys 
of  Western  Piedmont,  where  they  founded  a 
distinct  Church,  whidi  has  remained  till  the 
present  day  the  main  centre  of  their  sect.  A 
correspondence  which  two  of  their  pastors, 
Morel  and  Masson,  had  with  (Ecolampadius, 
in  1630,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Dublin,  from  which  it  appears  that 
amonff  the  Waldenses  there  were  sisterhoods 
bound  by  vows  of  celibacy,  that  the  preachers 
received  confessions,  but  resorted  to  the 
Catholic  priesthood  for  the  Sacraments.  But 
now  they  resolved  to  abolish  Confession,  two 
Sacraments  only  were  acknowledged,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination  was  asserted.  Hieir 
doctrines  rest  entirely  on  the  Gospels,  which, 
with  some  catechisms,  they  have  in  their  old 
dialect,  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian.  In 
this  hmguage  their  worship  was  performed 
till  1630,  when  their  old  **  bajrbes  *'  or  teachers 
became  extinct.  They  then  had  recourse  to 
Geneva  to  supply  the  vacancies,  and  over  since 
the  French  language  has  been  used  in  their 
services,  and  teachers  are  sent  from  the  Cal- 
vinistic  colleges.  The  constitution  of  their 
congregations,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  is  republican.  Each  congregation 
is  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  the 
elders  and  deacons,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
pastor,  which  maintains  the  strictest  discip- 
line. The  congregations  are  all  united  at  the 
yearly  synod.  From  their  origin  the  Wal- 
denses have  been  distinguished  for  their  pure 
morals  and  industry,  and  have  always  been 
regarded  as  good  subjects.  After  they  had 
joined  the  Calvinists,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  were  again  exposed  to  the  storm  which 
was  intended  to  sweep  away  the  Kef ormation, 
the  doctrines  of  which  they  had  held  practic- 
ally for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  This 
was  the  cause  of  their  being  expelled  from 
France.  Those  who  had  settled  in  the  duchy 
of  Saluzzo  were  totally  exterminated  by  1633  ; 
and  those  in  the  other  valleys,  having  received 
from  the  Court  of  Turin,  in  1654,  new  assur- 
ances of  religious  freedom,  were  treacherously 
attacked,  in  1655,  by  monks  and  soldiers,  and 
shamefully  treated.  By  the  aid  of  other 
Protestant  Powers  they  procured  a  new, 
though  limited,  promise  of  freedom  by  the 
Treaty  of  Pignerol,  signed  Aug.  18th,  1666, 
l)ut  the  persecution,  again  brought  about  by 
French  mfluenoe,  obliged  thousands  to  take 
refuge  in  Protestant  countries:  in  London 
they  joined  the  French  Huguenots;  in  the 
Ne&erlands,  the  Walloons;  in  Berlin,  the 
French ;  while  nearly  2,000  went  to  Switzer- 
land.    They  now  enjoy  religious  freedom  and 


all  civil  rights  in  Lucerne,  St.  Martin,  and 
Perusa,  where  they  number  over  20,000,  while 
there  are  about  1,600  settled  in  Wiirtemberg. 
M.  Montet  has  p;iven  a  very  thorough 
account  of  Waldensian  literature,  dividing  it 
into  three  periods:  [1]  The  Catholic  period, 
during  which  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  the 
Church  were  accept^  The  writings  of  this 
period  are  taken  from  the  Fathers  and  the 
Liturgies.  The  Pope  during  this  period  is 
never  attacked,  the  Seven  Sacraments  and 
Transubstantiation  are  assumed,  and  ascetic 
views  are  strongly  maintained.  [2]  The  Huss- 
ite period.  Now  the  Pope  is  fiercely  attacked, 
the  Sacraments  are  invalid  by  reason  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  priests,  and  there  is  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  Universal  Priesthood. 
[3]  The  Calvinistic.  Unhappily  this  last 
period  has  been  marked  by  a  wholesale  falsi- 
fication of  documents,  by  forgery  and  by 
mutilation,  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
the  Waldensian  is  a  Christian  body  which 
had  descended  from  Apostolic  times,  preserving 
their  faith  through  the  ages  in  primitive  form, 
lliis  fiction  M.  Montet  has  altogether  de- 
stroyed, though,  as  he  acknowledges,  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw  had  already  discovered 
and  exposed  the  real  character  of  some  of  the 
documents  adduced.  Much  kindness  has  been 
expended  on  the  Waldenses  by  English, 
Scotch,  and  American  sympathisers,  and  every 
year  in  the  first  week  of  September  delegates 
from  these  countries  attend  the  Synod,  when 
not  unfrequentlv  a  dispute  arises  between 
the  United  Presbyterians  and  the  Free  Kirk 
men.  Much  money,  diverted  from  home 
charities,  finds  its  way  hither.  A  short  time 
since  the  Waldensian  inhabitants  of  Dormil- 
trouse  in  Dauphin^  were  transported  by  mis- 
taken kindness  to  Algeria,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  their  bones  were  scattered,  not 
on  Alpine  mountains,  but  on  scorching 
African  plains.  The  services  are  the  very 
plainest  and  barest  type  of  Genevan  Protest- 
antism ;  the  minister  taking  the  whole  service 
and  the  people  taking  no  share,  except  the 
occasional  singing  of  a  hymn. 

Waldo,  Petbr,  the  alleged  founder  of  the 
Waldenses  [<!•▼•]»  "^f^  ^orn  at  Vaux,  or 
WaJdum,  on  the  Khone,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.  He  made  a  large  commercial  fortune 
in  Lyons.  In  1170  he  employed  a  priest  to 
translate  from  Latin  into  French  the  Four 
Gospels,  with  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  most  remarkable  sentences  of  the  an- 
cient doctors  so  much  esteemed  at  that  time. 
It  was  through  the  perusal  of  these  books  that 
he  determined  to  lead  a  religious  life,  and, 
abandoning  his  mercantile  pursuits,  ho  distri- 
buted his  riches  among  the  poor,  and  formed 
an  association  with  other  pious  men  who 
adopted  his  sentiments,  and  then  assumed 
the  character  of  a  public  teacher  and  in- 
structor of  the  multitude  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.     His  opinions  were  condeumed 
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by  a  General  Council  held  in  the  Lateran  in 
1179,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  Lyons ;  he 
tied  to  the  mountains  of  Dauphin^,  and  after- 
wards probably  to  those  of  Piedmont.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  visited  Bohemia.  The 
exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  about  1190. 

Wall,  William  [*.  1646,  d,  1728],  Vicar 
of  Shoreham  in  Kent.  His  History  of  Infant 
Baptism  remains  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject.  It  was  answered  by  John  Gale 
[q.v.]  in  his  Reflections  on  Mr,  Waifs  History, 
and  Wall  then  replied  with  a  Defence  of  ths 
History.  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  bis  life. 
Like  Baxter,  Newton,  Warburton,  he  owed 
nothing  to  either  of  the  Universities.  That 
he  possessed  considerable  property  is  clear 
from  his  selling  a  great  part  of  the  manor  of 
Otford  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  and  that  he 
had  a  large  family  appears  from  the  register 
of  christenings  at  Shoreham.  A  tradition 
preserved  in  the  village  has  it  that  he  used  to 
walk  solitary  in  the  churchyard  on  fine  nights 
for  hours,  plunged  in  deep  meditation.  He 
was  a  good  Hebi^w  scholar,  and  took  part  in 
the  controversy  of  Whiston  with  Collins. 

Wallin,  JoHAN  Olop,  Archbishop  of 
Upsala  [b.  1779,  d.  1839],  was  bom  of  poor 
parents,  but  by  his  own  exertions  as  a  teacher 
he  raised  the  sum  necessary  for  his  support  at 
the  University  of  Upsala.  In  1803  his 
poetical  genius  was  first  manifested  in  some 
translations  of  Horace,  which  won  the  prize 
of  the  Swedish  Academy.  He  had,  however, 
already  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
sacred  ministry,  and,  having  passed  through 
a  distinguished  course  at  the  university,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  and 
became  pre-eminent  as  a  parish  minister,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  powerful  speaker,  and  a 
Christian  poet.  He  was  the  chief  instrument 
in  revising  and  compiling  the  hymn-book  of 
the  Swedish  National  Church,  and  enriched  it 
with  many  of  its  noblest  hynms,  full  of  deep 
thought,  evangelical  fervour,  and  true  poetry. 
In  1815  he  became  President  of  the  Swedish 
Bible  Society,  and  earnestly  promoted  its 
work ;  in  1824  we  find  him  a  leading  member 
of  the  Commission  for  the  revision  of  the 
Swedish  Bible.  His  scholarship  and  attain- 
ments justified  the  high  position  he  acquired. 
After  filling  various  distinguished  posts  in 
Church  and  State,  he  was,  in  1834,  made 
Archbishop  of  Upsala  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  university  of  that  city.  His  health, 
which  had  never  been  strong,  gave  way  at 
last  under  his  manifold  lal^urs.  His  last 
words  were;  "My  God— my  country— my 
King." 

Walloon  Clmrcll. — ^This  body  is  a 
branch  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  and 
was  originally  composed  of  the  refugees 
who  left  France  on  account  of  religious  per- 
secution in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 


century,  and  settled  in  England.  The  dism* 
was  a  Dutch  form  of  the  name  **  GalHcui.** 
Many  refugees  came  over  from  Flanders  in 
1520,  after  the  condemnation  of  Luther'i 
doctrines  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  isd 
the  first  recognised  congregation  of  tli« 
religious  refugees  in  Kngland  was  estab- 
lished in  1547.  Strype  says  that  in  tku 
year  a  body  of  them  met  together  at  Cutter- 
bury;  Jan  Utenhove  went  there  isbortlr 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  and  prob- 
ably took  a  great  part  in  founding  the 
Walloon  Church  there,  which  had  as  iu 
first  minister  Frani,-oi8  da  fiivi^,  who, 
two  years  later,  occupied  a  similar  position 
in  the  French  and  Walloon  Choreh  in 
London,  established  in  1549.  There  wu« 
another  at  Southampton.  The  refugees  frum 
France  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers  in 
consequence  of  the  persecution  of  Henry  11., 
and  there  were  in  1548  over  five  thousand 
Netherlanders  in  Ii>ndon,  a  large  propordon 
of  them  being  Walloons.  By  the  interventiaQ 
of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  Edward  VI.  fisTOored 
them,  and  the  Privy  Council  agreed  to  girt* 
them  part  of  the  church  of  the  disEolvibi 
monastery  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  and  this 
g^rant  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  in 
1550 ;  it  was  ordered  that  the  chuitih  should 
have  a  superintendent  and  four  mini8ten,iuKi 
that  it  should  be  a  body  corporate.  The  fii^ 
superintendent  was  Joannes  A*Laaoo,  all  the 
foreign  churches  in  London  being  under  his 
charge.  Divine  service  for  these  stnmg^n 
was  first  celebrated  in  Austin  Friars  oa 
Sept.  21st,  1550.  A^Lasco  transUted  th« 
Psalms  into  Dutch  verse,  and  set  them  to 
music  for  the  use  of  the  congregation.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  an  order  vss 
issued  that  all  Netherknd  and  other  Protestant 
refugees  should  leave  the  kingdom  within 
twenty-four  days,  and  so  the  congregation 
was  cUssolved,  and  they  settled  in  Emden, 
where  they  soon  re-established  their  chuidL 
At  Norwich,  too,  there  had  been  a  large  body 
of  Flemish  weavers,  and  also  at  GbistonbarT ; 
these  Litter  removed  to  Frankfort.  The  letters 
patent  of  Edward  VI.  are  still  preaerved  in 
the  archives  at  Austin  Friars.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  religions  refagee« 
were  allowed  to  return  to  London  sn<l 
resume  the  use  of  their  church,  bat  instead 
of  being  a  body  corporate,  they  had  tn 
submit  to  the  supervision  of  the  Bi&h<^ 
of  London.  In  1561,  there  being  tvo 
hundred  refugee  families  in  Sandwich,  br 
royal  letters  patent  they  were  allowed  the 
use  of  the  aisle  in  St.  Clement's  Church  on 
payment  of  forty  shillings  a  year.  In  the 
same  year  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  that  the 
whole  of  the  crypt  in  Canterbury  Oithedial 
should  be  given  up  to  the  French  and  Flemish 
refugees ;  the  main  body  was  occupied  by 
their  silk  looms,  and  the  south  side  aisfe  ^ 
set  apart  as  their  place  of  worship,  and  in  it 
they  still  regularly  aasemblei   ^^  ^'^  ^'^^ 
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recently  reistored.  There  were  many  other 
Walloon  settlements  in  different  parts  of 
England.  At  the  present  day  weekly  service 
in  Dutch  is  conducted  only  at  Austin  Friars; 
at  Norwich  there  is  still  a  small  sum  left  of 
church  property,  which  is  divided  among  a 
few  poor  descendants  of  Dutch  settlers,  and 
once  a  year  the  minister  of  Austin  Friars  goes 
there  and  holds  a  service  in  Dutch.  In  1866 
the  land  on  which  some  almshouses  of  the 
Austin  Friars  Church  were  huilt  was  needed 
by  the  railway,  and  the  almshouses  were  re- 
built at  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  and  afford  a 
homo  to  ten  members  of  the  church.  At  the 
present  time  the  congregation  at  Austin 
Friars  varies  from  fifty  to  eighty  persons.  A 
very  interesting  account  of  the  Church  and 
its  past  history  was  published  in  1885  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  C.  Moena. 

Walpiirgis  or  Walpvrga,  St.,  was 
bom  in  England,  but  spent  most  of  her  time 
in  Germany,  assisting  her  brother,  St.  Willi- 
BAJLD  [q.v.]  and  her  uncle,  St.  Bonipaob  [q.v.], 
in  their  missionary  labours.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  she  became  the 
Abbess  of  a  convent  at  Heidenheim,  in 
Franconia.  She  is  generally  considered  the 
authoress  of  a  Latin  description  of  the  TraveU 
of  St.  WxUibald,  She  died  about  777,  and 
after  her  death  many  chapels  were  built  in 
her  honour.  Of  the  origin  of  the  curious 
legends  and  customs  connected  with  the  so- 
called  Walpurgisnaoht,  April  30th,  very 
little  is  known.  It  is  said  that  May  1st 
was  a  very  important  day  for  the  German 
farmer,  who  signs  contracts  and  begins  to 
arrange  for  the  work  of  the  summer.  With 
a  view  to  harassing  him  and  doing  him 
mischief,  Satan  and  the  witches  were  sup- 
posed to  meet  the  night  before  on  the  firocken 
and  lay  plans  for  his  ruin.  Hence  the 
custom  of  burning  straw  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  on  that  night,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  dispersing  all  evil  beings 
— a  custom  still,  though  very  rarely,  pre- 
served. 

Walstan,  St.,  Confessor.— A  saint  of 
Norfolk,  bom  of  a  rich  family,  who  renounced 
his  wealth  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  became  a 
fiirm-labourer  at  Taverham,  near  Cossey.  He 
died  May  30th,  1016,  and  was  buried  at  his 
native  place,  Baber.  Two  wells  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood bore  his  name  and  were  the  object 
of  pilgrimages  for  the  cure  of  palsies,  lame- 
ness, and  blindness.  He  died  in  a  field,  in  the 
act  of  mowing,  and  was  for  a  long  time  looked 
on  in  Norfolk  as  the  patron  saint  of  farm- 
Libourers. 

Walton,  Brian,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
bom  at  Cleveland,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  1600.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Oxford  and  then  at  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  in  1623. 
He  was  ordained,  and,  while  serving  his  first 
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curacy,  was  also  a  schoolmaster  in  Suffolk;  he 
then  became  Curate  at  All  Hallows,  Bread 
Street,  and  in  1626  was  made  Rector  of  St. 
Martinis  Orgar  in  London  and  Sandon  in 
Essex.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  King  and  made  a  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's.  When  the  Puritans  gained  the 
upper-hand  he  was  ejected  from  all  his  appoint- 
ments, and  fied  to  Oxford ;  while  here  he  spent 
his  time  in  collecting  the  materials  for  his 
celebrated  Polyglot  which  has  made  his 
name  famous.  Several  Polyglot  Bibles  had 
been  published  in  foreign  countries  before 
Walton's,  which  appeared  between  the  years 
1654-67;  but  all  critics  allow  that  his  is  by 
far  the  most  useful,  and  shows  the  greatest 
scholarship.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
book  printed  in  England  by  subscription. 
Nine  languages  are  used  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  as  many  as  seven  being  sometimes  gfiven 
in  one  page.  On  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  Chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1661,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Chester  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  died  in 
the  followinfif  November.  Dr.  Walton  pub- 
lished, in  1665,  as  a  help  to  the  study  of  his 
Bible,  an  Introduetion  to  Oriental  Literature. 

Walton,  IzAAK,  best  known  as  "the 
Fattier  of  Angling,"  but  also  as  a  Christian 
biographer,  was  bom  in  Stafford  in  1693 ; 
died  1683.  Little  is  known  of  him  before  his 
marriage,  in  1626,  to  Rachel  floud,  a  de- 
scendant of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  From  her 
uncle,  George  Cranmer,  who  had  been  the 
pupil  of  Richard  Hookbu  [q.v.],  he  probably 
gained  the  material  for  his  celebrated  Life  of 
Hooker,  Walton's  first  literary  effort  was  an 
elegy  on  his  friend  Dr.  Donne,  whose  life  he 
wrote  as  a  preface  to  the  volume  of  sermons 
published  in  1640.  Walton's  "  Lives  "  com- 
prise those  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  Qeoi^  Herbert,  and  Sanderson 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Walton's  second  wife  was 
Anne  Ken,  half-sister  to  the  celebrated  Non- 
juring  Bi^op  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  is 
buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  as,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  residing  with  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins,  Prebendary  of 
Winchester.  His  greatest  fame  rests  on  his 
Complete  Angler^  or  Contemplative  Man*»  JRe- 
creation — a  beautiful  pastoral,  breathing  forth 
the  love  of  the  Creator  and  His  works,  and 
full  of  delightful  descriptions  of  rural  scener}'. 

Warbnrton,  William,  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, was  bom  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  in 
1698,  diad  at  Gloucester,  1779.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  attorney,  and  his  father,  wishing  to 
train  him  in  the  same  profession,  appren- 
ticed him,  in  1714,  to  an  attorney  at  East 
Markham.  He  was  there  five  years,  and 
then  gained  admittance  in  one  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster ;  but,  having  by  this  time  come 
to  tho  conclusion  that  his  talents  were  not 
suited  to  the  law,  he  gave  it  up,  and  in  1723 
took  deacon's  orders.    Two  years  later   he 
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published  his  first  literary  work,  entitled 
Miscellaneous  Tranalatiotis,  in  Frose  and  Verse, 
from  Roman  Authors,  with  a  dedication  to  Sir 
Robert  Sutton,  who,  in  return,  presented  him, 
on  his  being  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in 
1726,  with  a  small  living.  In  1727  he  be- 
gan to  distinguish  himself  as  an  original 
author  by  his  Inquiries  into  the  Causes  of 
Prodigies  and  Miracles,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Sir  Robert  Sutton.  His  patron  gave  him  the 
living  of  Brant  Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  by  his  interest  at  Cambridge  caused 
Warburton*s  name  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
the  King's  Masters  of  Arts,  a  favour  which 
proved  of  great  service  in  his  after-career, 
supplving  to  some  extent  the  position  he 
would  have  lost  by  not  having  received  a 
university  education.  In  1736  appeared  his 
Alliance  between  Church  and  State;  or,  the 
Necessity  and  Equity  of  an  Established  Re^ 
liffion  and  a  Test  Law,  demonstriUed  from  the 
essence  aftd  end  of  civil  society  upon  the  funda- 
mental  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  which  paased  through  four  editions 
during  the  life  of  the  author,  though  it  is 
paid  to  have  given  satisfaction  neither  to 
the  upholders  of  the  Church  nor  to  those 
who  advocated  religious  liberty.  The  first 
volume  of  his  chief  work  was  published  in 
1738,  under  the  title  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses  Demonstrated  on  the  Prowiples  of  a 
Religious  Deist,  from  the  Omission  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  This 
brought  a  storm  of  abuse  upon  his  head  from 
all  Church  parties;  but,  nothing  daunted,  War- 
burton  remained  firm  to  his  opinions,  and 
published  a  Vindication  of  them.  In  1740 
he  wrote  a  defence  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man 
in  a  leading  journal  called  TVorks  of  the 
Learned^  which  so  enchanted  Pope  that  he 
bequeathed  Warburton  half  his  library  and 
the  copyright  of  sach  of  his  works  already 
printed  as  were  not  otherwise  disposed  of. 
In  1746  he  became  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  in  the  following  year  appeared  as  an 
editor  of  Shakespeare.  His  name  was  by  this 
time  famous,  and  his  rise  in  the  clerical  pro- 
fession was  rapid.  He  became  Prebenaary 
of  Gloucester  in  1753,  King's  Chaplain  in 
1754,  Probendarjr  of  Durham  the  same  year, 
Dean  of  Bristol  in  1757,  and  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester in  1759.  He  died  at  Gloucester  in 
1779,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
After  his  death  his  works  were  collected  and 
published  in  six  volumes  by  his  friend  Bishop 
Hurd,  and  a  biographical  memoir,  forming  a 
seventh  volume,  appeared  some  years  later. 
Doctor  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Pope  thus  de- 
scribes Warburton:  "He  wms  a  man  of 
vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehe- 
ment, supplied  by  incessant  and  unlimited  in- 
quiry, with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  oppressed  his 
imagination,  nor  clouded  his  perspicuity.  To 
every  work  he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught, 


together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  origins!  oom- 
binations,  and  at  once  exerted  the  powenof 
the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit.  But 
his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be 
always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  were  too  eager 
to  be  always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  him 
a  haughty  consequence  which  he  disdained  to 
correct  and  mollify;  and  his  impatience  of 
opposition  disposed  him  to  treat  hia  adver- 
saries with  contemptuous  superiority,  as  made 
his  readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  ex- 
cited against  the  advocate  some  who  favoored 
the  cause." 

Warburton  tectnres.— This  lecture- 
ship, the  object  of  which  is  "  to  prove  the 
truth  of  revealed  religion  in  general  and  of 
the  Christian  in  particular  from  the  com- 
pletion of  those  prophecies  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  which  relate  to  the  Chrisban 
Church,  especially  to  the  apostacy  of  Papal 
Home,"  was  established  in  1768  by  Bishop 
Warburton.  It  is  endowed  with  the  diridends 
of  £500  Consols,  and  is  tenable  for  four  yean, 
llie  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  diapc-l 
of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  fiwi 
Sunday  after  Michaelmas  Term  and  the 
Sundays  before  and  after  Hilary  Term. 

Ward,  Sbth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
most  noted  mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
his  time  [b,  at  Buntingford,  in  Hertford- 
shire, in  1617;  d.  in  1689].  He  was  edn- 
cated  at  Sydney  College,  Cambridge,  vfhsn 
he  applied  himself  specially  to  the  ^dy  of 
mathematics,  and  became  a  Fellow.  In  1643 
he,  with  the  blaster  of  his  coU^ne  and  seven! 
other  Fellows,  was  imprisoned  and  deprin?! 
of  his  fellowship  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Isaac  Barrow  and  Peter  Gon- 
ning,  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Covenant 
For  a  time  he  carried  on  hia  mathematics 
studies  with  Mr.  William  Aughtred,  at  AM- 
bury  in  Surrey,  and  masterod  his  CIstu 
Mathefnatica.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  he 
became  Chaplain  to  Lord  Wenman,  and  in 
1649,  by  shifting  his  opinions  and  casting  in 
his  lot  with  the  Commonwealth,  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  Astronomy  at  the  Univereity 
of  Oxford,  on  the  ejection  therefrom  of  Mr. 
Greaves.  He  then  associated  himself  with 
Wadham  College,  and  took  his  M.A  tof 
same  year,  and  his  D.D.  in  1654.  In  1636 
he  obtained  of  Dr.  Brownrigg,  the  silenced 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Precentonhip  of  that 
cathedral,  and  the  following  year  was  elected 
President  of  Jesus  College.  In  1659  h? 
was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  Fellow*, 
President  of  Trinity;  at  the  Restoratian  he 
was  forced  to  restore  these  posts  to  th^'ir 
rightful  owners,  but  was  preaented  to  the 
Rectory  of  St.. Lawrence  Jewry,  in  Londoo* 
and  confirmed  in  his  post  of  Precentor  at 
Exeter.  In  1661  he  was  made  a  FeUow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  soon  after  Dean  of 
Exeter;'  and  in  1662,  on  the  ttandatioo  of 
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Bishop  Gauden  to  Worcester,  he  hecame 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  from  which  See  he  was 
translated  to  that  of  Salisbury  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hyde  in  1667.  In  1671  Charles  II. 
made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  power 
as  an  orator,  and  for  soundness  of  argument. 

His  chief  theological  works  are :  A  Fhilo- 
Mophieai  £t»ay  towards  an  Eviction  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  the  Imtiwrtality  of  the 
Souls  of  Men,  and  the  Truth  and  Authority  of 
the  Scripture,  published  in  1652;  a  volume 
of  Sermons  [1674],  as  Against  the  Resistance  of 
Lawful  Powers,  Against  the  Anti-Seripturists, 
etc.  His  most  celebrated  writings,  however, 
are  astronomical. 

Ward  was  a  very  munificent  man ;  he  ffave 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards  making 
the  river  at  Salisbury  navigable  to  Christ 
Church  in  Hampshire;  and  in  1679  he  be- 
stowed £1,000  on  Sydney  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1683  he  built  a  hospital  or  college  at 
Salisbury  for  the  benefit  of  ten  poor  widows 
of  clergymen,  and  the  following  year  erected 
at  his  birthplace  almshouses  *'for  four 
ancient  men  and  four  ancient  women  who 
had  lived  well,  but  by  misfortune  brought  to 
poverty." 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  D.D.,  Scottish  divine 
r^.  at  Dalkeith,  1779;  d,  at  Glasgow,  1863]. 
In  1791  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  afterwards  attended  for  five  years  the 
divinity  lectures  of  the  Secession  Church, 
which  decided  him  to  become  a  minister  of 
the  Scottish  Independent  congregation.  He 
began  to  preach  in  1800,  and  a  church  having 
be^  built  for  him  in  Glasgow,  he  took  charge 
of  the  congregation  there  in  1803,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  o£5ce  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  In  1811  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Theological 
Academy  of  the  Scottish  Cong^gationalists, 
then  established  in  Glasgow,  and  this  post 
also  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1833 
be  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  London 
in  defence  of  Congregationalism,  and  was 
appointed  in  1839  to  appear  in  London  to 
reply  to  some  lectures,  defending  Church 
Establishments,  delivered  by  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Wardlaw  wrote  many  controversial  and  theo- 
logical works,  remarkable  for  learning,  vigour, 
and  grace  of  style.  The  chief  of  these  are 
Discourses  on  the  Soeinian  Controversy  ;  On  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ ; 
Christian  Ethics  ;  Congregational  Independency  ; 
and  numerous  essays  and  discourses. 

Warham,  William,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  bom  at  Oakley,  in  Hampshire, 
about  1450,  died  at  St.  Stephen*s,  near 
Canterbury,  in  1*532.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  at  New  College, 
where  he  obtained  a  Fellowship  in  1475, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  was  ordained,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
possessed  some  living;  but  he  was  for  the 


most  part  employed  in  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Arches.  He  was  a  member  of 
Sir  Edward  Poynings'  mission  to  Burgundy, 
on  the  question  of  the  support  given  by  Mar- 
garet, the  Dowager-Duchess,  to  Perkin  War- 
beck,  and  Bacon  gives  one  of  his  speeches  on 
this  occasion  in  the  life  of  Henry  YII. 
He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  King, 
and  obtained  promotion  quickly  —  being 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years.  "WTien  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the 
throne  Warham  was  made  to  resign  several 
offices  in  favour  of  Wolsey,  a  former  pupil. 
This  was  partly  because  Warham  had  opposed 
the  marriage  of  Henry,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his 
brother's  widow.  He  and  the  Cardinal  were 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  the  question  of 
rights — one  being  Archbishop  and  one  Car- 
dinal— was  always  arising.  But  Warham 
lived  to  see  his  rival  disg^ced,  and  was  after- 
wards even  again  offered  the  Chancellorship, 
but  declined  it  on  account  of  his  age  and  ill- 
health.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of 
Erasmus,  who  dedicated  to  him  the  collection 
of  St.  Jerome^s  works  which  he  edited. 

Warrants,  Warranty.— A  term  used 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  signify  a  proof 
or  security  to  the  truth  of  a  doctrine.  Thus 
in  Article  VIII.  it  is  written  that  '•  the  Three 
Creeds  ....  ought  thoroughly  to  be  re- 
ceived and  believed  :  for  they  may  be  proved 
by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture ; " 
while  Article  XXII.  says  that  "  The  Romish 
doctrine  concerning  Purgatory,  Pardons, 
Worshipping  and  Adoration  .  .  .  .  is  a  fond 
thing,  vainly  invented  and  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture." 

Washburn,  Edward  Abiel,  D.D.  [b,  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  April,  1819;  d.  at 
New  York,  Februar>',  1881],  studied  at 
Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  entered  the 
Congfregational  ministr}';  but  soon  left  this 
and  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  From  1845  till  1861  he  was  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Newburyport ;  subsequently  he 
travelled  in  Eg3rpt,  Palestine,  India,  and  China, 
and  on  his  return  in  1853  was  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  John's,  Hartford.  In 
1862  he  was  removed  to  St.  Mark's,  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1865  to  Calvarj'  Church,  New 
York,  where  he  spent  sixteen  years  in  un- 
wearying labour,  attracting  large  numbers  by 
the  earnestness  and  depth  of  his  sermons.  He 
published  only  one  volume.  The  Social  Law  of 
Ood ;  but  he  wrote  numbers  of  essays,  re- 
views, and  commentaries,  and  some  of  his 
sermons  have  been  collected  and  published 
since  his  death,  as  The  Great  Social  Problems  of 
the  Day,  published  in  1884. 

Watch-night  Servioe.— That  kept  in 
the  night  between  the  old  and  new  year. 
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The  watch-night  service  was  originally 
started  by  the  Methodists  under  Wesley,  but 
is  now  very  generally  adopted  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  under  the  elasticity  allowed  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act. 
The  form  of  service  varies  a  good  deal.  A  usual 
plan  is  to  begin  with  the  Litany,  followed 
by  an  address,  then  a  few  minutes'  silent 
prayer  uutil  the  striking  of  midnight.  Then 
follows  the  Te  Deum,  or  sometimes  Holy 
Communion. 

Waterlaady  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  Engb'sh 
theologian  and  divine  [^.  at  Waseley,  Lin- 
colnshire, of  which  his  father  was  rector, 
1683  :  d.  in  London,  17401.  He  studied  at 
Magfdalen  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  made  Fellow  in  1704 ;  took  orders,  and 
after  some  years  spent  in  tutorship  became 
Rector  of  Ellingham,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  1713. 
Here  he  published  Advice  to  a  Young  Stu^ 
dent,  with  a  Method  of  Study  for  the  Jirst 
Four  Yeart,  which  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  George  I.,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain in  1717,  and  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  D.D.  Waterland  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  controversialist  in  1718,  when  he 
criticised  a  book  by  Dr.  Whitby  on  Buirs 
defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  afterwards  pub- 
lishing his  criticisms  in  a  book  called  A 
Defence  of  Christ* s  Divinity.  He  was  attacked 
by  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  Arians,  and  a  sharp 
contest  was  maintained,  much  being  written 
on  both  sides.  In  1721  Waterland  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Augustine's  and  St. 
Faith's,  and  in  1723  received  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  York  Cathedral ;  in  1727  he  was  made 
Canon  of  Windsor;  in  1728,  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex ;  and  in  1730,  Vicar  of  Twicken- 
ham, which  he  held  with  the  two  latter  ap- 
pointments. During  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Freethinkers,  and  with  many  other  theo- 
logians who  were  opposed  in  any  respects  to 
his  doctrines.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned  he  wrote  A  Critical  History  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed ;  Scripture  Vindicated ;  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Asserted  ;  and  A 
Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  as  laid 
down  in  Scripture  and  Antiquity,  Some 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  also  published. 

Watson*  Josh  I' A. — A  distinguished  lay- 
roan  of  the  Church  of  England,  bom  m 
London,  1771.  died  at  Clapton,  1855.  For 
half  a  century  he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous movers  in  all  ecclesiastical  work, 
encouraging  it  by  his  exemplary  piety,  his 
unwearied  zeal,  and  his  clear  judgment.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  the  first  treasurer, 
of  the  National  Society  for  the 'Education  of 
the  Poor,  and  also  of  the  Additional  Curates' 
Fund ;  was  one  of  the  largest  benefactors  of 
the  Clergy  Oi*phan  Corporation,  a  munificent 
church  builder,  and  editor  of  one  of  the  most 


popular  manuals  of  devotion,  namely,  BeWt 
Offices.  In  all  the  controverstea  of  bis  tiioe— 
e.g.,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  iha 
Oxford  Tracts— Mr.  Watson  took  a  ]ettdii4r 
part,  his  opinion  being  highly  valued  by  taif 
bishops  and  the  leading  Church  statesmen, 
and  his  name  will  descend  to  lovers  of  the 
Anglican  Church  with  those  of  Waltoe, 
Evelyn,  and  Robert  Nelson. 

Watson,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Tilandaff. 
was  bom  at  Heversham,  Westmoreland,  in 
1737,  died  1816.  His  father  was  a  clergyman 
and  master  of  a  free  grammar  school,  at  which 
Richard  received  his  early  education.  In  17d4 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a 
sizar,  and  there  had  a  hard  struggle  on  accoont 
of  his  poverty.  He  was  distinguished  from  the 
first  for  his  aiHgent  application  to  his  work, 
took  his  degrees  regularly,  became  a  CoUese 
Tutor,  and  in  1760  obtained  a  Fellowship. 
Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Chemistry  to  the  University,  a  veiy 
singfular  choice,  as  he  had  never  studied  the 
subject.  He  was  not,  however,  soon  daunted 
by  difficulties,  but  started  for  Fkiia,  wherp  be 
worked  hard  in  a  laboratory  for  fourteen 
months.  When  he  came  back  he  was  able 
not  only  to  lecture  on  the  subject,  but  even 
wrote  books,  which  were  popular  for  some 
time,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  often  contributed  articles  to  its 
collection  of  Fhilosophical  7\'ansactions.  In 
1771  he  was  appointed  Regius  Profeosor  of 
divinity,  and  seems  to  have  known  as  much 
Divinitv  as  he  did  chemistry  a  few  yean  be- 
fore. He  was  often  called  the  "s^-taught 
professor,"  and  prided  himself  on  the  titlt\ 
i3ut  his  political  speeches  and  sermons  made  his 
name  especially  famous.  The  fiist  effort  of  this 
kind  that  he  made  was  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  University  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  French  Revolution,  which  was  printed 
under  the  title  of  The  Principles  of  the  Reto- 
lution  Vindicated.  He  had  already  appeared 
as  an  opponent  to  Gibbon,  to  whom  he  had 
addressed  a  series  of  letters,  entitled  A** 
Apology  for  Christianity.  The  patronage  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  exerted  to  obtain 
his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Llandaff.  ia 
which  he  succeeded  Bishop  Barrington  in  1 7S2 : 
and  he  was  permitted  to  hold  at  tlie  same  time 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely,  his  profeosonhip, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices.  And  vet 
we  find  him  often  grumbling  at  having  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  his  principles,  and  being 
left  in  poverty.  Soon  after  this  his  int-onw 
received  a  large  addition  by  the  bequest  of 
a  valuable  estate  from  a  former  pupil  at 
Cambridge,  worth  £20,500.  At  the  same 
time  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  suggesting  the  advisabih'ty  of 
equalising  the  value  of  church  bene6ce^. 
During  the  illness  of  the  King  in  \1^ 
Watson,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lord^ 
strongly  defended  the  right  of  the  Prince  of 
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"Wales  to  the  Regency,  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  maintained  by  Pitt.  In  1796  he  ap- 
peared a  second  time  as  the  defender  of  re- 
vealed religion  in  his  Apology  for  the  JBible, 
designed  as  an  answer  to  Paine*s^^0  of  Beaton, 
In  1798  he  published  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  dan^r  which  threat- 
ened their  country  from  the  mfluence  of  those 
principles  which  had  occasioned  the  Hevolu- 
tion  in  France.  Gilhert  Wakepibld  [q.v.] 
published  an  answer  to  this  publication,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years*  im- 
prisonment. Watson  always  continued  to  be 
the  advocate  for  liberality,  both  in  politics 
and  in  religion;  but  his  fears  from  the 
ascendency  of  liVench  principles  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  publication  under  the  title  of 
The  SuUtance  of  a  Speech  intended  to  have  been 
spoken  in  the  Howe  of  Lord* ,  Nov,  22nd,  1803. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
retirement  at  Calgarth  Park,  in  Westmore- 
land. Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
ho  wrote  others,  for  the  most  part  political 
sermons ;  also  Considerations  on  the  Expediency 
of  JUvisinp  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  a  Consistent  Protestant, 
and  several  letters,  signed  at  the  time  "A 
Christian  Whig.*'  After  his  death  his  auto- 
biographical memoir  was  edited  by  his  son. 

Watts,  Isaac,  the  well-known  Puritan 
diviiie  and  hj'mn-writer,  was  bom  at  South- 
ampton, July  17th,  1674,  died  in  1748.  He 
was  brought  up  a  rigid  Nonconformist, 
and  from  his  earliest  years  determined  to 
become  a  Dissenting  minister.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  ago 
of  sixteen  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Lon- 
don kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Howe,  an  Inde- 
pendent minister.  He  remained  there  for 
four  years,  studying  so  hard  as  to  injure  his 
constitution.  He  returned  home  in  1694  for 
two  years,  and  during  this  time  most  of  his 
hymns,  and  several  other  works,  were  com- 
posed. In  1696  he  became  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  of  Stoke  Newington. 
In.  1698  ho  was  chosen  assistant  to  Dr. 
Chauncey,  minister  of  the  Independent  Church 
in  Mark  Lane,  but  continued  his  duties  as 
tutor  till  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncey  in  1702. 
He  beoame  very  ill,  and  an  assistant  was  pro- 
vided. He  remained  sick  for  some  time,  and 
in  1712  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  from 
which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  He  went 
to  visit  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  at  Theobalds,  in- 
tending to  stay  a  week ;  but  remained  there 
till  his  death,  in  1748.  He  officiated  in  London 
when  he  was  well  enough,  but  if  prevented 
refused  to  receive  his  salary,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  His  books  were 
formerly  very  popular,  but  have  now  been 
superseded.  The  chief  are :  Logic,  which  was 
at  one  time  used  as  a  text-book  at  Oxford 
University ;  Psalms  and  Hymns  ;  a  number  of 
works  for  young  children,  among  which  are 
his  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  ;  An  Essay  towards 


the  Encouragement  of  Charity  Schools ;  Three 
Dissertations  relating  to  the  Christian  Doe* 
trine  of  the  Trinity  ;  Hares  Lyriea ;  Sermons; 
etc. 

Week. — A  period  of  seven  days;  also 
used  in  the  Bible  to  signify  a  heptade  of  any- 
thing. The  antiquity  of  the  custom  of 
measuring  time  by  seven  days  is  certain ;  it 
lias  even  been  said  that  our  first  parents  were 
commanded  to  do  so  in  commemoration  of 
the  time  employed  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  many  instances  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis  testify  to  its  use.  It  is 
in  use  among  all  the  Semitic  races,  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Persians,  which  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  antiquity ;  other  tribes  among 
which  it  is  found  may  have  adopted  it  in 
modem  times  from  the  people  with  whom 
they  have  come  in  contact  Whether  the 
division  was  made  by  the  Hebrews  purely 
for  theological  reasons,  or  whether  it  was 
a  natural  diWsion,  hallowed  by  associations, 
is  open  to  doubt.  The  Jews  seem  to  have 
made  no  distinction  between  the  six  days  of 
the  week,  the  only  division  being  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  Sabbath  [q.v.1,  the  other  days 
were  reckoned  merely  by  orainal  numbers. 

Wcnoealaus,  St.,  Duke  and  patron  saint 
of  Bohemia,  martyr ;  bom  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Christian  prince,  Duke  WratislaiH,  and  of  his 
wife,  Drahomira,  a  pagan.  He  was  sent  to 
Prague  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
religion  by  his  grandmother  Ludmilla;  when 
old  enough  he  was  sent  to  a  college  at  Bud- 
weis,  distant  about  sixty  miles  from  Prague, 
and  led  a  grave,  modest,  and  pure  life.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  still  young,  and  his 
mother  became  regent,  and  at  once  repealed 
the  laws  her  husband  had  made  in  favour  of 
the  Christians,  and  a  great  persecution  and 
slaughter  of  the  Christians  followed.  Lud- 
milla then  got  Wenceslaus  to  take  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  helped 
him  with  her  advice;  the  nobles,  however, 
decided  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  him  and 
his  younger  brother,  Boleslaus,  who  had  been 
educated  as  a  pagan,  and  in  whom  consequentl}'- 
Drahomira  found  an  all}'  in  her  crimes.  They 
plotted  against  the  life  of  Ludmilla,  and  she 
was  strangled  with  her  own  veil  in  her  chapel. 
Wenceslaus  turned  his'  mind  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  several  abuses  in  his  country  and 
governed  with  great  wisdom,  but  among  his 
subjects  there  were  verj'  many  who  w^ere 
averse  to  any  changes,  and  who  mocked  at  his 
prayers  and  religious  life,  saying  that  such 
employments  wei-e  unfit  for  a  prince  and  in- 
compatible with  the  courage  and  policy 
necessary  to  govern  a  state.  His  mother  and 
brother  were  concerting  plans  to  murder  him 
when  they  learnt  that  he  had  begged  the  Pope 
to  send  some  Benedictine  monks  to  his  king- 
dom in  order  that  he  might  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  with  them  in  religious  retreat.    As^ 
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however,  there  was  some  delay  in  their  arrival 
Drahomira  and  Boleslaus  grew  impatient,  and 
as  Boleslaus  had  j  usthada  son  horn  to  him  they 
invited  Wenceslaus  to  he  present  at  an  enter- 
tainment of  rejoicing  at  the  hirth.  Wences- 
laus fell  into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  and  went. 
But  at  midnight  he  left  the  company  to  go  as 
usual  to  his  prayers  in  the  church ;  his  brother 
followed  him  and  murdered  him  with  his  own 
hands.    This  was  in  the  year  929. 

Werbnrgli     or    Wereburge*     the 

patroness  of  Chester,  lived  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  was  horn  at  Stone  in  Stafford- 
shire. She  was  the  daughter  of  Wulfere, 
King  of  Mercia,  and  of  St.  Ermenilde, 
daughter  of  Ercomhert,  King  of  Kent.  St. 
Werburgh  devoted  herself  to  fasting  and 
prayer,  refusing  all  her  suitors,  till  Werbode, 
a  wicked  knight  of  her  father^s  Court,  obtained 
the  king's  consent  to  his  suit.  Werburgh*s 
two  elder  brothers,  Wulfade  and  Rufin,  who 
had  retired  to  be  taught  by  St.  Chad,  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
match,  so  Werbode  persuaded  the  king  to 
murder  them,  which  he  did,  but  immediately 
repented,  did  penancp,  destroyed  all  idols, 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  and  the 
Priory  of  Stone.  Werburgh  now,  for  the 
first  time,  made  known  her  wish  to  become  a 
nun,  and  entered  the  abbey  at  Ely.  She 
afterwards  founded  the  monasteries  of  Trent- 
ham  and  of  Hanbury,  in  Staffordshire,  and  of 
Weedon  in  Northamptonshire.  She  died  at 
Trentham  on  Feb.  3rd,  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  was  buried  at  Hanbury. 
Her  body  was  removed  in  875,  for  fear  of  the 
Danes,  to  West  Chester,  where  a  church  was 
raised  for  it,  which  afterwards  became  the 
Cathedral.     [Chester.  ] 

Wesley,  Charles,  the  well-known  hymn- 
writer,  was  bom  in  1708,  educated  first  at 
Westminster  School,  then  at  Christ  Church. 
Oxford,  after  which  his  history  becomes  merged 
in  that  of  his  brother.  In  1749  he  married 
Miss  Gwynne,  a  Welsh  lady,  and  from  that 
time  confined  his  preaching  almost  entirely 
to  London  and  Bristol.  He  had  gi*eat  talent 
for  verse- writing ;  several  of  his  hymns  have 
taken  their  place  among  our  sacred  classics ; 
and  such  poems  as  "  Come,  O  Thou  Traveller 
Unknown,"  will  also  hold  their  own.  Charles 
Wesley  was  of  quiet  and  domestic  habits, 
with  little  ambition  of  power,  pious  even  to 
fervency,  but  not  averse  to  jocularity  in  its 
place ;  whereas  John  held  laughter  to  bo  al- 
most a  sin.  Charles  Wesley  died  in  1788. 
His  son,  Samuel,  belonged  to  the  first  rank  of 
English  musicians. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  A.M. — ^The  second 
son  of  Saul  and  Susannah  Wesley  [b,  at 
Epworth  in  Tjincolnshire,  June  17th  (O.  S.), 
1703].  At  six  years  of  age  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  through  the  burning  of  the  parsonage 
house,   set  on    fire,   according   to   his   own 


account,  by  some  of  the  ilI-coQditit>B^ 
parishioners,  who  resented  his  father's  pkia 
speech.  The  memory  was  always  potent  in 
the  child's  imagination,  who  frequently  rdag 
to  it  in  his  writings.  He  was  deeply  religicos 
from  the  beginning,  and  at  eight  yean  of 
age  became  a  communicant.  He  was  sent  to 
Charterhouse,  to  which  school,  though  he 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  bullying,  he  wag 
always  affectionately  attached,  and  used  t«} 
visit  it  yearly  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Mg 
boys  used  to  eat  his  meat,  and  he  was  very 
often  reduced  to  a  bit  of  bread  for  his  day's 
meal;  but  he  was  hardy,  and  obeyed  his 
father's  strict  command  to  run  round  the 
Charterhouse  Gardens  three  times  every 
morning.  From  the  Charterhouse  he  went 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  due  tima 
took  his  B.A.  He  soon  became  conspicuooa 
as  a  scholar  in  the  learned  langruages,  bat  also 
for  the  religious  earnestness  of  his  life.  Ue 
put  away  all  acquaintances  that  he  found 
injurious  to  his  soul's  health,  new  modelled 
his  life  so  as  to  regulate  his  time,  hia  studies, 
his  expenses,  and  chose  all  his  companioDi 
from  among  those  that  he  thought  likely  to 
help  his  efficiency  in  the  ministzy,  for  which 
he  was  now  zealously  preparing.  In  1725  he 
was  ordained  by  Potter,  then  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  officiated  for  a  while  as  his 
father's  curate.  But  in  1726  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College  (taking  his  A.M. 
degree  the  same  year),  and  became  resident 
at  Oxford  as  Greek  Lecturer,  and  Moderator 
of  the  Passes.  He  wrote  a  form  of  prayer 
for  his  pupils,  showing  how  desirous  he  vaa 
that  they  &ould  be  good  as  well  as  learned. 
His  impressionB  deepened,  and  he  joined  an 
association  which  had  been  formed  by  bis 
brother  Charles,  then  an  undergradoate  of 
Christ  Church,  along  with  James  Hervey, 
Whitfield,  Morgan,  and  others.  They  met 
to  read  divinity  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
classics  on  other  days.  And  they  aldo 
arranged  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the  castle, 
and  the  sick  poor  of  the  town.  Then  it  came 
to  Greek  Testament  readings  very  frequently 
on  the  week  evenings  instead  of  the  rlasaicF. 
"  We  were  now,"  hie  says,  "about  fifteen  in 
number,  all  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind.*' 
How  the  name  of  Methodists  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  little  band  has  already  been  told 
[Methodists]  ;  but  in  truth  this  little  Ox- 
ford  society,  never  exceeding  thirty  in 
number,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Methodism  which  afterwards  arose,  save  re- 
ligious earnestness.  It  was  of  a  most  pro- 
nounced High  Church  character,  had  no 
organisation  or  bond  of  union,  and  hence  its 
members  became  scattered  in  different  direc- 
tions. Whitfield  bent  in  one  direction  and 
Wesley  in  another ;  Clayton  remained  High 
Church  to  the  end;  James  Hervey  became 
a  fervid  Evangelical  Churchman ;  Gambold  a 
Moravian  bishop ;  Ingham  a  Dissenter. 
While  thus  the  name  once  given  to  Wesley *« 
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friends  relnaiiied,  the  Methodists  he  founded 
must  not  he  confused,  as  they  so  often  have 
been,  with  that  Oxford  company  of  which  he 
was  also  the  leading  spirit. 

One  of  his  intimate  friends  at  this  time  was 
Law,  whose  Serious  Call  had  heen  one  of  the 
books  which  had  niost  strongly  impressed 
him.  Twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  had  visited  him,  travelling  for 
sixty  miles  on  foot  in  order  to  save  the  more 
money  for  the  poor.  One  day  Law  said  to 
John,  "  You  would  have  a  philosophic  religion, 
but  there  can  he  no  such  thing.  HeHgion  is 
the  most  plain,  simple  thing  in  the  world.  It 
is  only — we  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
US.'*  This  remark  he  never  afterwards  forgot. 
Another  time  Law  saw  him  much  depressed, 
and  inquired  the  reason.  **  It  is  because  I  see 
so  little  fruit  of  my  labours,"  was  the  answer. 
**  My  dear  friend,"  said  Law,  "  you  reverse 
matters  from  their  proper  order.  You  are  to 
follow  the  Divine  light,  wherever  it  leads  you, 
in  all  your  conduct.  It  is  God  alone  that 
gives  the  blessing.  I  pray  you,  always  mind 
your  own  work,  and  go  on  with  cheerfulness, 
and  God  will  take  care  of  His." 

Wesley's  father  wished  his  son  to  succeed 
him  at  Epworth,  but  he  was  so  wedded  to  a 
college  life  and  to  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
of  his  retirement  and  his  chosen  companions, 
that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  consent. 
His  father  died  in  1735.  He  had  desired 
John  to  present  to  Queen  Oaroline  a  book  he 
had  just  finished,  and  he  went  to  London  for 
that  purpose.  There  he  was  strongly  solicited 
by  Dr.  Burton,  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  new 
cx)lony  at  Georgia,  to  go  there  and  preach  to 
tho  Indians.  He  refused  at  first,  but  after- 
wards consented ;  and  on  Oct.  14th,  1735,  he 
sailed  from  Gravesend  with  his  brother  Charles 
and  two  other  friends.  They  arrived  at  the 
Savannah  in  the  February  following,  and 
preached  to  the  people  whom  they  found  on 
landing,  who  were  the  more  rejoiced,  that 
means  of  grace  had  been  scarce  with  them. 
Not  finding  any  open  door  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  work  among  the  Indians,  the  two 
brothers  laboured  incessantly  where  they 
landed.  <*  The  inconveniences  and  dangers," 
8a3'8  one  of  Wesley's  biographers,  "which  he 
embraced  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel 
and  do  good  of  every  kind  to  all  that  would 
receive  it  at  his  hands  :  the  exposing  of  him- 
self to  every  change  of  season  and  inclemency 
of  weather  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
were  conditions  which  few  but  himself  could 
have  submitted  to.  He  frequently  slept  on 
the  ground  as  he  journeyed  through  the 
woods,  covered  with  the  nightly  dews,  and 
with  his  clothes  and  his  hair  frozen  by  the 
morning  to  the  earth.  He  would  wade 
through  Ewamps  and  swim  through  rivers,  and 
then  travel  till  his  clothes  were  dry.  His 
health  in  the  meantime,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  was  uninterrupted."  His  work  here  was 
interrupted  by  a  love-passage.     He  became 


attached  to  Miss  Causton,  the  niece  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Savannah,  but  eventually 
declined  to  marry  her,  on  the  advice  of  his 
friends.  On  this  disappointment  she  married 
a  Mr.  Williamson,  and  Wesley  refused  to 
admit  her  to  the  Communion,  upon  which  her 
husband  indicted  him  for  defamation.  The 
affair  was  never  brought  to  an  issue,  but  was 
the  occasion  of  Wesley  leaving  the  colony, 
which  he  did  on  Dec.  3rd,  1737,  "  shaking  the 
dust  off  his  feet,"  to  use  his  own  expression. 

During  his  voyage  back  to  England  Wesley 
became  conscious  of  a  great  change  in  his 
religious  feelings,  which  may  be  told  in  his 
own  words.  ''  It  is  upwards  of  two  years  since 
I  left  my  native  country  in  order  to  teach  the 
Georgian  Indians  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
but  what  have  I  learned  myself  in  the  mean- 
time? Why,  what  I  least  of  all  suspected, 
that  I,  who  went  to  America  to  convert 
others,  was  never  converted  myself.  .  .  . 
All  this  time  that  I  was  at  Savannah  I  was 
beating  the  air.  Being  ignorant  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  which  by  a  living  faith 
in  Him  bringeth  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth,  I  sought  to  establish  my  own  right- 
eousness, and  so  laboured  in  the  fire  all  my 
days." 

He  arrived  in  England  Feb.  1st,  1738,  and 
found  that  Whitfield  had  sailed  for  America 
the  day  before  on  purpose  to  assist  him.  It' 
is  characteristic  of  him  that  on  his  journey 
from  Deal  to  London  he  preached  and  read 
prayers  at  several  places.  He  was  still  under 
concern  from  a  sense  of  sin  and  a  want  of 
assurance  of  forgiveness,  but  he  says  that  the 
light  came  to  him  through  the  conversation  of 
Peter  Bohler,  a  Moravian,  whom  he  renewed 
acquaintance  with  on  his  arrival.  As  he 
attended  the  afternoon  services  at  St.  Paul's 
he  heard  the  130th  Psalm  sung  as  an  antbem, 
and  the  same  evening  he  attended  a  religious 
meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  one  was 
reading  Luther's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  And  he  says,  *'I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in 
Christ  idone  for  salvation,  and  an  assurance 
was  given  me  that  He  had  taken  away  my 
sins,  even  mine."  This  event  he  regarded  as 
his  conversion.  During  his  absence  the  re- 
ligious movement  which  began  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Methodism  had  made  great 
progress  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  parts 
of  the  South  of  England,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  enthusiastic  preaching  of  Whitfield. 
With  this  enthusiasm  Wesley  now  found 
himself  in  full  accord,  and  under  its  in- 
fluence he  determined,  three  weeks  after  his 
"  conversion,"  to  retire  for  a  short  time  to 
Germany.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  con- 
versing with  those  holy  men  [the  Moravians] 
who  were  themselves  living  witnesses  of  the 
power  of  faith,  and  yet  able  to  bear  with 
those  who  were  weak,  would  be  a  means, 
under  God,  of  establishing  his  soul.  Accord- 
ingly, in  June,  1738,  he  crossed  to  Rotterdam, 
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and  went  on  to  Hermhut,  the  Moravian 
settlement  in  Upper  Lusatia,  when  Goant 
Zinzendorf  introduced  him  to  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  the 
Great.  On  his  return  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, he  heard  that  Whitfield  had  returned 
from  Georgia,  and  they  once  more  became 
intimately  associated.  From  this  time  the 
history  of  Wesley  becomes  merged  in  that  of 
Methodism,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  on  that  subject.  [IIbthodxsts.]  It  only 
remains  to  note  the  main  dates  of  the  rest  of 
his  biog^phy.  He  began  his  open-air  preach- 
ing eariy  in  1739,  and  the  same  year  gave 
his  sanction  to  lay-preaching,  to  the  disgust  of 
his  High  Church  brother  Samuel.  In  1740 
he  broke  with  the  Moravians,  on  what  he 
regarded  as  doctrinal  points,  and  from  that 
time  the  two  parties  were  in  undisguised,  and 
even  bitter,  hostility.  Before  the  year  was 
ended  he  had  also  broken  with  Whitfield,  the 
result  of  which  was  a  division  of  the  new 
religionists  into  two  permanently  distinct 
bodies,  though  after  a  while  the  two  men 
themselves  renewed  their  personal  friend- 
ship. 

From  that  time  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
hard  labour  for  the  consolidation  of  his  new 
Society.  He  rode  40,  50,  even  60  miles  a 
day,  reading  as  he  rode,  and  preaching  some- 
times five  times  a  day.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  exchanged  horseback  for  a  chaise, 
and  not  the  severest  weather  ever  hindered 
him.  His  journals  are  filled  with  graphic 
accounts  of  his  preachings.  We  extract  his 
account  of  his  visit  to  his  native  Epworth : 
''  Sunday,  June  6th,  1742.  A  little  before  the 
services  began  I  went  to  Bir.  Rowley,  the 
curate,  and  offered  to  assist  him,  either  by 
preaching  or  reading  prayers.  But  he  did 
not  choose  to  accept  of  my  assistance.  The 
church  was  exceedingly  full  in  the  afternoon, 
a  rumour  being  spread  that  I  was  to  preach. 
After  sermon,  John  Taylor  stood  in  the 
churchyard,  and  gave  notice  as  the  people 
were  coming  out — "  Mr.  Wesley,  not  being 
permitted  to  preach  in  the  chur^  designs  to 
preach  here  at  six  o'clock."  Accordingly  by 
six  o'clock  I  came,  and  found  such  a  congre- 
gation as  I  believe  Epworth  never  saw  before. 
I  stood  near  the  east  end  of  the  church 
upon  my  father's  tombstone,  and  said,  *  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Friday,  the  11th,  I  preached  again 
at  Epworth,  on  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dry  bones.  And  g^reat  indeed 
was  the  shaking  among  them;  lamentation 
and  great  mourning  were  heard;  Gkxl bowing 
their  hearts,  so  that  on  every  side,  as  with 
one  accord,  they  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept 
aloud.  Saturday,  the  12th,  I  preached  on  the 
righteousness  of  the  Iaw  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  Faith.  While  I  was  speaking,  several 
dropped  down  as  dead,  and  among  the  rest 
such  a  cry  was  heard  of  sinners  groaning  for 


the  righteousness  of  faith  as  almost  drovned 
my  voice.  But  many  of  these  soon  lifted  up 
their  heads  with  joy  and  broke  oat  into 
thanksgiving,  being  assured  they  now  hud 
the  desire  of  their  souls,  the  forgiveneas  ••! 
their  sins." 

In  1750  Wesley  married  Mrs.  YizeDe,  t 
widow  with  four  children,  having  not  Ions?  be- 
fore written  a  tract  recommending  oehbar-v. 
The  marriage  was  a  most  unhappy  one.  He 
had  stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  preach  or  to 
travel  less,  but  his  wife  became  dissatisfied  ai 
his  continual  absences,  and  was  even  jealooa 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  marital  authtirltv, 
and  wrote  to  her  to  know  him  and  know  br 
self.  "  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse  me  so 
more,  provoke  me  no  more.  Do  not  inr 
longer  contend  for  the  mastery ;  be  oonteiLt 
to  be  a  private,  insignificant  person,  knova 
and  loved  by  God  and  me,**  etc  In  conse- 
quence she  several  times  left  him,  and  wu 
induced  to  come  back.  But  at  length  be 
besought  her  no  more,  "l^an  earn  rt4iqai. 
non  dinusi,  non  revocabo"  he  wrote  [**  I  Uii 
not  desert  her,  I  did  not  dismisB  her,  I  will  not 
recall  her  *'].  She  died  ten  years  later,  in  1771. 

Wesley  himself  lived  twenty  years  loog^r, 
keeping  up  his  indefatigable  hiboors  till  the 
last.  The  amazing  amount  of  woik  be  ^ 
through  could  only  be  aocompliahed  by  tbe 
most  rigid  economy  of  time,  and  reaolation  is 
the  use  of  it»  under  a  strain  that  would  har^ 
broken  most  men  down ;  but  his  health  only 
failed  about  three  years  before  his  death.  In 
spite  of  this  he  still  rose  at  four  o'doek  in 
the  morning,  and  preached  and  travelled  u 
usual  until  the  Wednesday  before  his  death, 
when  he  preached  for  the  last  time  at  Leather- 
head,  in  Surrey.  On  Friday  symptoms  ap- 
peared which  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  enl 
and  the  next  four  days  were  mainly  oceopi«d 
by  him  in  praising  God.  He  died  about  tea 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  Snd, 
1791,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and  aft^r 
lying  in  state  in  his  ministerial  robes  at  hk 
diapel  in  City  Road,  was  interred  there  oo 
March  9th. 

Westmiiuiter  Abbey.— It »  sapi»^ 
that  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  built  a 
Church  on  the  site  of  the  present  abbey  9o«e 
time  during  the  seventh  century,  and  thi« 
would  seem  probable,  as  his  grave  has  always 
been  shown  there.  In  its  neighbonrhor*! 
sprang  up  a  monastery  founded  by  Edcv. 
the  site  of  which  in  those  days  was  insuW, 
throui^h  the  stream  which,  nmning  down  froa 
the  Hampstead  hiUa,  forked  off  into  a  d«^ 
the  one  branch  falling  into  the  river  on  tii- 
site  of  Millbank  Prison,  the  other nesr  Whit^ 
halL  It  was  known  as  Thorn  Ey,  or  the  IJf 
of  Thorns,  and  was  afterwards  called  We^ 
minster,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Gath^n^ 
of  St.  Paul,  which  was  the  Eastminster.  Tlu« 
structure  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  d^ 
ninth  century.    It  wSas  reboilt  by  Edward  tb: 
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Confessor  between  the  yean  1055  and  1065, 
but  of  his  work  little  now  remains  beyond  the 
Fyz- house,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  pre- 
sent abbey,  adjoining  the  chapter-house.  It 
-was  dedicated  to  St.  reter,  and  consecrated  on 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  1065,  in  the  presence 
of  King  Edward  and  many  of  his  nobles;  he 
died  five  days  after,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  which  he  had  rebuilt.  His 
tomb  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  building.  From  that  time  the  Abbey 
became  to  the  English  people  the  most  sacred 
spK>t  in  the  country,  as,  groaning  under 
the  rule  of  the  Norman  conquerors,  they 
looked  back  to  the  days  of  the  Confessor  as 
the  golden  age.  On  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  consecration,  namely  on  Christmas 
Day,  1066,  William  of  Normandy  was 
cro¥med  king  of  the  nation  which  he  had 
conquered.  Since  him,  all  the  Sovereigns  of 
England  have  been  crowned  there.  Edward  I. 
brought  the  famous  coronation  stone  from 
the  Abbey  of  Scone,  and  had  the  coronation 
chair  made  which  covers  it,  and  on  which 
the  Sovereign  is  still  crowned. 

Henry  III.  built  most  of  Westminster 
Abbey  as  it  now  stands;  he  pulled  down 
the  greater  part  of  the  Confessor's  work,  and 
erected  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  at  the  east 
end  in  1220.  The  Abbey  was  completed  in 
1*285,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
western  parts  of  the  nave  and  aisle  were 
erected  between  1340  and  1483.  Henry  YII. 
rebuilt  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Henry  III.,  and 
it  is  called  after  his  name ;  it  stands  behind 
the  head  of  the  cross,  in  the  form  of  which 
the  abbey  is  constructed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  western  towers,  the  upper 
parts  of  which  were  built  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  Westminster  Abbey  remains  in 
outward  aspect  much  as  Henry  VII.  left  it. 
Inside,  the  Abbey  is  at  once  imposing  and 
inspiring ;  it  was  at  one  time  the  burial-place 
of  the  English  kings,  and  now  it  is  a  mark  of 
national  honour  to  be  buried  there.  The 
chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  contains  his 
shrine,  and  the  altar-tombs  of  Edward  I., 
Henry  III.,  Henry  V.,  and  Edward  III. 
In  Henry  Vll.'s  Chapel,  Henry  himself, 
£dward  VI.,  James.  I.,  Charles  II.,  William 
and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  Georges  I.  and  II. 
were  buried,  and  in  the  aisles  adjoining  are 
buried  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  This  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  Poets*  Comer,  which  forms  the 
most  southern  portion  of  the  arm  of  the 
cross,  contains  memorials  to  the  most  eminent 
British  poets;  here,  too,  are  the  graves  of 
Chaucer,  Dryden,  Dickens,  Handel,  Sheridan, 
Campbell,  Garrick,  SamuelJohnson,  Macaulay, 
etc.  In  other  parts  ai*e  the  tombs  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Chatham,  Wilberforoe,  Livingstone.  The 
monuments  in  the  north  transept  have 
caused  that  part  to  be  called  ^*  Statesmen's 
Comer."  In  the  north  aisle  behind  the  cho-r 
is  "  Musicians'  Comer,"  with  the  graves  of 


Purcell,  Croft,  Blow,  Bennett,  and  othei*s. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  "  New 
Poets'  Corner "  with  monuments  to  Keble, 
Wordsworth,  Eingsley,  Maurice,  and  others. 
South  of  the  Abbey  are  the  cloisters,  which 
also  contain  many  graves  of  interest,  and 
the  architectiure  of  which  is  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful 

The  Abbey,  as  the  name  implies,  was  a 
monastery  ruled  by  an  abbot.  The  present 
Deanery,  Cloisters,  Chapter-house,  and  other 
adjacent  buildings,  form  part  of  what  was 
once  this  great  Benedictine  Abbev.  The 
Abbots  of  Westminster  were  mitred,  and  of 
almost  as  much  dignity  as  bishops,  ranking 
only  second  to  those  of  St.  Albans.  Like 
Holyrood,  this  Abbey  was  enclosed  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Koyal  Palace.  Not  even 
the  Archbishop  could  officiate  in  the  Abbey 
without  his  leave  except  at  a  Coronation. 
Until  1642  the  Regalia  were  kept  here,  and 
though  they  are  now  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
they  are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Dean 
before  a  Coronation.  On  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  a  monk  of 
Westminster  lived  seventy  years  longer, 
d\ing  at  the  age  of  ninety  at  the  village  of' 
Westmeon,  Hants,  quite  blind,  reverently 
tended  by  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  there. 

Westminster  is,  like  Windsor,  a  Royal 
PecuUar;  it  has  a  Dean  (whose  income  is 
£2,000  per  annum),  an  archdeacon,  six  canons, 
and  six  minor  canons.  For  a  short  time  only 
was  it  under  a  bishop.  Bishop  Thirlby  was 
consecrated  in  1540,  and  remained  Bishop  of 
Westminster,  which  included  all  Middlesex 
except  Fulham,  for  ten  years,  when  he  was 
translated  to  Norwich. 

The  Memorials  of  this  Abbey,  by  Dean 
Stanley,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  works  in 
the  language.  The  daughter  of  Dean  Brad- 
ley has  also  written  a  very  charming  hand- 
book. 


List  of  Abbots  of  WESTmsrsTEB. 


Edwin  . 

Geoffrey 

Yitalis  . 

Oialebert 

Crispin . 

Herbert 

Oervase 

Launmoe 

Walter. 

Postard 

Papillon 

Hnmes  . 

Berkinr 

Crokesiejr 

Wore     . 

WenkKsk 


Aoceasion. 

.  1019 

.  1068 

.  1076 

.  1062 

.  1062 

.  1121 

.  1140 

.  1160 

.  1176 

.  1191 

.  1200 

.  1214 

.  1222 

.  1246 

.  1258 

.  1284 


Accession. 
Kjdjngton  .  .  190^ 
Curtlingrton .  .  1315 
Henley.  .  1334 
Byrcheston  .  .  1314 
Simon  Lang- 
ham  .  .  1349 
Nicholas  Litting- 

tou     .       .        .  1362 

Colchester    .       .  1386 

Hawerden     .        .  1420 

Kyrton.                .  1440 

Norwich               .  1465 

Milling.        .        .  1469 

Esteney                .  1474 

Fascet  .               .  1498 

lalip      .               .  1500 


List  of  Dsans. 


Accession. 
William  Bill  .  1560 
Gabriel  Goodman  1561 
Lancelot  Aodrewes  1601 
BichardNeale  .  1605 
Geo.  Monteiinie  .  1610 
Richard  Tounson  1617 
John  Williams    .    1620 


Aocesnon. 
Ahhty  de$eerated;^ 
Dean  and  Chapter  >  1643 
twperneded  .) 

John  Eorles .  .  ISFjO 
Johu  Dolben  .  1663 
Thomas  Sprat  .  1684 
Francis  Atterbury  1713 
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List  of  DxAirs-^onttntMd. 


Acoession. 
Samnel  Bradford) 
(First  Dean  of  ^1723 
Order  of  Bath). ^ 
Joseph  Wilcocks .  1731 
Zochary  Pearoe  .  1756 
John  Thomas  .  1768 
Samuel  Horsley  .  1793 
William  Yinoent .  1802 
John  Ireland  .  1815 
Thomas  Turton  .    18^ 


Accession. 
Wilber. 


Buck- 


Samuel 

force  . 
William 

land  . 
Bichard  Chenevix 

Trench 
Arthur     Penrhyn 

Stanley 
Qeorge   OrauyHle 

Bradley     . 


1845 
1815 


1856 
1863 


1881 


Westminster  Assembly.  [Absemblt, 

Wbstminstbr.] 

Westminster  Confession.— A  con- 
fession of  faith  dn^wn  up  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  and  completed  Dec.  4th,  1646, 
adopted  .by  the  Scotch  Church  in  1647,  and 
by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1648.  It  is  based 
upon  the  bcriptiires,  and  upon  the  Irish 
Articles  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  TJssher  in 
1615.  [Protestant  Confession,  par.  12.] 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  has 
[in  1874]  made  additions  to  it  on  the  doctrines 
of  Redemption,  Divine  Decrees,  Man*s  Total 
Depravity,  Salvation  of  In&nts,  and  Civil 
Magistrates.  The  Westminster  Confession 
has  also  been  adopted,  with  modifications,  by 
the  Baptists  and  by  the  Welsh  Methodists. 
It  is  reckoned  to  be  the  best  existing  Calvin- 
istic  Confession. 

Westminster  SchooL  —  It  would 
appear  that  a  school  was  attached  to  the 
Abbey  of  St,  Peter's  from  its  first  founda- 
tion, but  we  have  very  few  trustworthy 
notices  left  to  show  us  the  character  of  that 
institution.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  MemoriaU 
of  Weatminater  Abbty,  after  describing  the 
cloisters,  adds :  "  In  the  north  cloister,  close 
by  the  entrance  of  the  church,  where  the 
monks  usually  walked,  sate  the  prior.  In  the 
western  cloister  sate  the  'Master  of  the 
Novices '  with  his  disciples.  This  was  the  first 
beginning  of  Westminster  School."  But  the 
actual  greatness  of  the  school  dates  from  no 
earlier  period  than  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  Henr>',  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  which  he  had  seized, 
provided  a  certain  endowment  for  the  newly 
created  Chapter,  but  charged  its  revenue  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  scholars. 
Elizabeth  gave  form  to  her  father's  scheme, 
settled  statutes  for  the  school,  and  arranged 
for  the  yearly  election  of  the  Queen's  scholars 
to  the  two  royal  colleges  of  the  Trinity,  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  These  stat- 
utes constituted  an  "  arch^didascalus  "  and  an 
"hypodidascalus"  (as  they  learnedly  designate 
the  master  and  under-master),  forty  Queen's 
scholars  and  eighty  "pensionarii,"  "oppidani," 
and  •*  peregrini,"  as  members  of  the  school.  The 
whole  charge  of  the  school  fell  on  the  income  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  the  new  scheme  was  put  in  force  by 
the  Royal  CommissSon  of  1862.  Until  this 
time  the  nomination  of  boys  as  King's  or 


Queen*8  scholars  rested  with  the  Dean  and 
members  of  the  Chapter,  but  now  admission 
to  the  college  is  gained  only  by  competitive 
examination;  the  competition  is  open  to 
those  who  have  been  at  the  school  at  least  a 
twelvemonth  and  are  under  fifteen  yean  of 
age.  The  Queen's  scholars,  who  now  number 
forty, -live  together  in  college,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  cap  and  gown  and  white  neck- 
cloth ;  in  the  Abbey  they  wear  white  »arplio», 
as  being  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  Collegi- 
ate Church.  Since  1872  the  studentships  at 
Oxford  and  the  scholarships  at  Cambridge 
have  been  thrown  open  to  competition  among 
the  whole  schooL  The  College  Hall,  where 
the  scholars  dine,  was  originally  the  refectorr 
of  the  abbot's  house,  and  dates  from  Uie  reifm 
of  Edward  III. ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  same  Nicholas  Littlington  to  whom  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  and  a  great  part  of  the 
deanery  are  aacribed.  On  each  aide  aze  two 
long  tables  of  chestnut  wood,  taken  from  the 
wreck  of  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  schoolroom  was  origin- 
ally the  dormitory  of  the  monks.  Many  old 
customs  are  still  kept  up  in  the  school ;  for 
instance,  Latin  prayers  are  used  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  school.  The  prayers  are  said 
by  tixe  captain  of  the  school  and  three  monitors 
in  turn,  each  taking  a  week ;  the  monitor 
kneels  in  the  centre  of  the  school,  with  his 
face  turned  to  the  east,  the  headniaster,  the 
usher,  and  the  other  masters  kneeling  in  file 
behind  him. 

At  Westminster  School  there  is  a  custom 
which  dates  from  its  very  foundation,  and  is 
prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  its  royal  foundres, 
of  performing  before  Christmas  a  play  from 
Terence  or  Plautus.  There  are  now  added  to 
the  performance  a  prologue  and  epQogue,  abo 
in  Latin,  the  former  recounting  the  events  of 
interest  to  the  school  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  the  latter  satirising  the  political  and 
social  events  of  the  day. 

The  nearness  of  the  school  to  the  Court  of 
Whitehall,  and  the  fame  of  its  teachers,  made 
Westminster  for  two  centuries  after  its  founda- 
tion the  chosen  seminaiy  of  the  English 
nobles.  Its  numbers  increased  from  200  boys 
under  Dr.  Busby,  to  twice  that  number  in 
the  next  century,  and  remained  over  300  so  late 
as  1814.  From  that  time  onward  the  school 
rapidly  wasted  away,  and  was  likely  to  have 
fallen  into  entire  decay  had  not  fresh  blood  and 
new  measures  been  introduced.  The  reasons 
for  this  decay  are  not  far  to  seek :  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  school  buried  in  old  and  highly 
unsuitable  buildings  in  the  heart  of  an  ever- 
growing city ;  the  rivalry  of  Eton  and  Harrow; 
the  great  growth  of  modem  schools  of  large 
size  and  resources  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
conservative  spirit  and  nature  of  the  teaching 
maintained  at  Westminster,  and  the  eitir^ 
dependence  of  the  school  on  the  bounty  and 
enterprise  of  the  Abbey  Chapter,  are  amonij 
the  more  obvious.  Nor  could  the  system  which 
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confined  the  selection  of  the  candidates  for  the 
headmastership  to  those  educated  at  West- 
minster fail  to  be  a  source  of  weakness  to 
a  declining  school.  It  may,  however,  fairly 
be  hoped  that  the  separation  of  the  school 
from  the  Abbey,  and  its  independent  endow- 
ment, however  much  to  be  regretted  for  senti- 
mental reasons,  will  prove  of  lasting  benefit. 

Amongst  the  famous  scholars  of  West- 
minster we  may  name  William  Camden,  Ben 
Jonson,  Dryden,  Ueor^  Herbert,  Cowper, 
Southey,  Cowley,  Gibbon,  Froude,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  John  Locke,  Home  Tooke, 
Warren  Hastings,  eto. 

Wetstauiy  John  James,  was  bom  at 
B'isle  in  1693,  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1754. 
His  uncle  was  a  famous  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  that  town,  and  John  received  most 
of  his  early  education  under  him;  while 
Buxtorf  taught  him  Hebrew.  In  1713 
he  waa  admitted  into  the  Church,  and  from 
that  time  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
one  subject — the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  commonly  received  text  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures.  He  visited  most  of  the 
countries  in  Europe  in  order  to  examine  MSS. 
in  the  different  ubraries.  He  was  in  Eng- 
land for  this  purpose  three  times ;  and  once, 
in  1720,  was  employed  by  Bentley,  who 
himself  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  In  1730  Wetstein  published  Fio- 
legomena  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  text, 
which .  created  so  much  stir  and  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  clergy  of  Switzerland  that 
the  author  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
He  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  obtained 
the  post  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  His- 
tory at  one  of  the  universities.  The  Basle 
Senate  offered  to  allow  him  to  return,  but 
he  refused.  His  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, on  which  he  had  spent  many  years  of 
study  and  research,  appeared  two  years  be- 
fore his  death*.  It  is  very  rare  now,  but 
in  spite  of  some  errors  is  valuable  to  the 
student. 

Wette^  WiLHELM  Martin  Lbberecht 
DE,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  theologians  of 
modem  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ulla,  near 
Weimar,  in  1780,  died  at  Basle  in  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena  University,  and  in 
1807  became  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and  two  years 
later  Professor  of  Theology.  In  1810  he 
was  made  professor  at  the  new  university 
of  Berlin,  but  was  deprived  of  his  post  nine 
years  after  on  account  of  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  the  mother  of  Karl  Ludwig 
Sand,  an  Erlangen  student  who  had  murdered 
August  von  Kotzebue.  In  this  letter  De 
Wette,  though  he  blamed  the  murderer,  said 
that  the  crime  was  due  to  patriotism,  and 
therefore  was  not  so  bad  as  had  been  stated. 
On  his  ejection  from  Berlin  he  went  to 
Weimar,  and  in  1822  was  called  to  be  Pro- 


fessor of  Theology  at  Basle.  He  became 
Kector  of  the  University  in  1849,  but  died  the 
same  year. 

De  Wette  was  the  author  of  Contrihutiim 
to  the  Introduction  to  the  New  Teetament  [18051, 
Contribution  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Teetamefit  [1806],  Commentary  on  the  Fidlme 
[1811],  Commentary  on  the  Expiatory  Death  of 
Jesua  Christ  [1814],  Compendium  of  Christian 
Dofftnaties  [1813],  Christian  Ethics  [1827], 
Eeliffiotij  its  Essence  and  Formal  Manifestations 
[1827],  Essence  of  Christian  Faith  [1848], 
ete. 

De  Wette  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
modem  Rationalistic  school  of  Germany. 
Thus  he  denied  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  assigning  Genesis  to  the  time  of 
David, -Deuteronomy  to  that  of  Josiah.  He 
also  denied  the  Messianic  character  of  the 
Psalms,  further  than  holding  that  Christian- 
ity answered  to  the  ideal  future  which  the 
prophets  set  forth.  Of  miracles  he  spoke 
somewhat  doubtfully,  but  settled  down  to  the 
conviction  that,  though  not  historically  true, 
they  were  symbolic  of  truth.  Of  Christian- 
ity as  a  practical  system  he  always  spoke 
with  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  of  the  character  and 
person  of  Christ.  In  fact,  he  adopted  as  his 
own  view  the  expression  of  the  Apostle,  that 
there  is  no  salvation  but  in  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  which  he  inter- 
preted as  the  assertion  that  all  nobility  of 
character,  all  spiritual  health,  lies  in  the 
formation  in  eadi  man  of  the  CHirist-spirit  of 
self-sacrifice. 

WhatelTp  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  [5.  1787,  rf.  1863].— One  of  the  leaders 
of  popular  religious  thought  in  this  century. 
His  father  was  a  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  and 
Richard  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  famil^*^. 
He  was  entered  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in 
1 805,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1 8 1 1 .  There,  in 
union  with  Davison,  the  author  of  Discourses 
on  Prophecy,  and  Copleston,  then  Provost  of 
Oriel,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  he 
founded  what  is  known  as  the  "  Early  Oriel 
School."  To  this  school  belonged  Arnold, 
who  came  as  a  youthful  scholar  of  Corpus  in 
1815;  Hampden,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford; and  for  a  short  time  J.  H.  Newman. 
Keble  was  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  at  the  time,  but 
always  stood  aloof  from  this  society.  To  these 
names  is  to  be  added  that  of  Dr.  Hawkins, 
who  succeeded  Copleston  as  Provost  in  1828, 
and  held  the  post  until  1882 — a  man  of  power- 
ful influence  in  his  time,  who,  surviving  his 
fellows,  still  maintained  their  liberal  prin- 
ciples even  when  the  potent  influence  of 
Newman  was  at  its  height.  The  most  popu- 
lar writer  of  the  school  was  Whately.  The 
best  of  his  writings  was  probably  his  Historic 
Doubts  Respecting  Napoleon  Bonaparte  [1819], 
a  clever  pamphlet  in  which  he  reduces  to 
absurdity  the  dictum  of  Hume  of  the  in- 
credibility of  miracles  in  spite  of  any  evidence. 
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Whatcly,  by  analysing  the  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  Bonaparte,  gravely  professes  to 
maintain  that  no  such  person  ever  existed. 
In  1822  he  was  Bampton  Lecturer,  and  took 
for  his  subject  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party 
Feeling  in  Religion,  In  1825  he  wrote  his 
essays  On  Some  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian 
JReligionf  and  in  1828  a  series  On  Some  Diffi- 
culties in  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  The 
object  of  this  work  was  to  show  that  the 
common  Evangelical  doctrines  of  Election, 
Final  Perseverance,  Assurance,  Imputed 
Righteousness  were  not  Pauline;  that  they 
had  grown  up  in  the  Christian  Church 
from  various  sources,  and  were  shaped  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  with  certain  perver- 
sions of  Pauline  language.  All  this  while 
he  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Cople* 
ston,  the  real  master-mind  of  the  Early  Oriel 
School,  who  led  him  firmly  on  into  Liberal- 
ism both  in  Church  and  State,  and  into  strong 
independence  of  judgment.  The  new  men 
were  called  "Noetics,"  from  their  supposed 
claim  to  superior  men^  penetration,  and 
they  were  regarded  with  something  like  dis- 
may by  the  older  members  of  the  University. 
In  1820  Arnold  left  Oriel,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  Oxford  as  Professor  of  History 
[1841].  In  1831  Whately  became  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  Though  the  appointment  gave 
great  offence  to  the  clergy,  who  disliked 
Whately's  strong  Liberalism,  the  choice  proved 
by  no  means  an  unwise  one.  Whately, 
staunch  Protestant  as  he  was,  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  his  fair- 
ness and  impartiality,  and  the  system  of 
education  which  he  so  strenuously  promoted 
was  wise  and  popular. 

Whately  was  not  a  theologian,  nor  a  deep 
thinker.  But  he  was  wonderfully  clear  and 
lucid  in  style.  His  theology  was  entirely  of 
the  school  of  Paley,  and  opposed  to  that  of 
Coleridge  and  the  Platonists.  Christianity 
with  him  rented  on  external  evidence,  not  on 
any  internal  teaching.  Doctrines  to  be 
believed  must  be  proved  from  Scripture, 
which  is  authoritative,  and  can  command 
belief  in  matters  of  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  no  cognisance.  Whately  was  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times^ 
denying  Apostolical  Succession  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church. 

Whichcotei  Ben/amin,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  *'  Cambridge  Platonists,"  was 
bom  at  Stoke  in  Shropshire  in  1610,  d^ed  in 
1683.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  elected  a  Fellow  there 
in  1633.  He  soon  became  a  famous  Tutor, 
and,  after  his  ordination,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  University  preachers.  In  1659  he 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  soon  after  ac- 
cepted the  living  of  Milton,  and  was  also 
made  Provost  of  King's  College.  At  the  Re- 
storation he  was  deprived  of  this  last  piece 
of  preferment,  the  Government  objecting  not 


so  much  to  the  man  himself  or  his  politic^  as 
to  allowing  any  one  who  had  been  appointed 
under  the  Commonwealth  to  keep  a  position 
of  importance.  He  was  presented  to  bt 
Anne's,  Blackfriars,  which  he  kept  until  his 
church  was  burned  down  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666.  Two  years  later  he  became  Rector  of  St 
Lawrence  Jewry,  which  he  held  till  his  death 
in  1683.  He  wrote  very  few  books,  and  his 
influence,  which  was  very  great,  was  exerted 
rather  by  his  sermons  and  speeches  than  in 
any  other  way.  Some  of  these  were  published 
after  his  death,  one  volume  of  sermons  bein? 
edited  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  and  tl^ 
same  collection  appeared  many  years  after 
in  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Campbell  ooUacted  tb^ 
whole  of  his  works,  and  published  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  He 
stood,"  writes  Principal  Tnllo<^,  **at  the 
head  of  the  Cambridge  thought  of  his  tim«*. 
Men  like  Smith  and  Cudworth  and  More 
and  Tillotson  looked  back  to  him  as  their  in- 
tellectual master." 

Whiston,  William,  was  bom  in  1667,  at 
Norton  in  Leicestershire,  where  his  father  vu 
rector,  and  died  in  1752.  He  was  educated  by 
his  father  till  he  was  seventeen,  and  then  b^ 
came  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Antrobus  of  TamwortL 
In  1686  he  entered  Clare  College,  Cambrid^ 
where  he  chiefly  studied  mathematics  and  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  He  took  his  dcjgree  in 
1690,  was  elected  a  Fellow,  and  ordained  in 
1693.  He  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Here, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  in  1698  was  made 
Vicar  of  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk.  He  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  vho 
in  1703  caused  him  to  be  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  Lucasian  Chair  at  Cambridge. 
He  also  undertook  clerical  duties;  but  his 
views  gradually  changed,  till  he  openly  de- 
clared himself  to  be  an  Arian,  and  also 
rejected  in&nt  baptism.  He  was,  in  1710, 
expelled  from  his  Professorship  and  from  the 
University,  his  writings  were  coisiired  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  1711,  and  in 
1713  he  was  accused  of  heresy  before  the 
Dean's  Court  of  St.  Paul's;  but  after  the 
proceedings  had  been  prolonged  for  tvo 
years  he  was  acquitted,  and  was  allowed  to 
remain  formally  a  member  of  the  Cfanitrh 
of  England.  He  was,  however,  preached 
against  by  many  clergy,  at  whose  head  w&.« 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  also  refused  him  com- 
munion. In  1720  he  was  proposed  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  refuted 
admittance  by  his  former  friend.  Sir  Isast- 
Newton.  W^histon,  who  wss  a  vain  min, 
ascribed  the  refusal  to  jealousy  of  his  edeotific 
gpenius.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
retirement  in  London,  formed  a  religious 
society  at  his  house,  occasionally  gave  lectorps, 
and  carried  on  scientific  studiies.  His  chief 
works  were  :  Theory  of  the  Earth,  contaimng 
very  peculiar  notions  as  to  the  Deluge ;  iVi»- 
tive  Christianity  Restored;   several  scieiitiBc 
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works,  and  a  translation  of  Josephutj  the  only 
one  which  lasted  any  long  period. 

'Whitaker,  William  [b.  1548,  d.  1595], 
Kegiua  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  [1579] ;  Chancellor  of 
St.  Paul's  [1580],  ana  master  of  St.  John's 
[1586].  He  wrote  many  works  on  behalf 
of  Protestantism  and  Calvinism ;  as — A  Dis^ 
putation  on  Holy  Heripture  againtt  the  FapUts^ 
Mpeeiailff  Bellarmine  and  Stapleton  [1588], 
and  An  Amteer  to  the  Ten  Reanom  of  £dward 
Campian  the  Jesuit  [1581],  both  of  which 
were  written  in  Latin,  but  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Wllitbyf  Daniel,  D.D.  [b.  at  Rushden, 
Northamptonshire,  1638 ;  d.  at  Salisbury, 
1726^. — An  English  divine.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1653 ;  took  his  M.A. 
dejL'ree,  1660;  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
College,  1664 ;  made  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  Precentor  of 
the  Cathedral  in  1672;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  St. 
^mund*8,  Salisbury.  He  published  from 
time  to  time  a  series  of  attacks  on  Romanism : 
The  Abturdity  and  Idolatry  of  Hoet  Worship^ 
JtomUh  Doctrines  not  from  the  Beginning^  etc. ; 
and  also  appeared  as  a  defender  of  the  Dis- 
senters in  his  Froteetant  Reconciler  himself  humbly 
pleading  for  condescension  to  Dissenting  brethren 
in  things  indifferent.  The  book  was  attacked 
on  all  sides,  and  condemned  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  and  Whitby 
was  obliged  to  recant  his  opinions,  with  an 
apology  for  the  heresy.  He  also  published  a 
second  part  of  the  Protestant  Reconcilery  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Dissenters  to  rejoin  the 
Established  Church.  The  next  turn  which  he 
took  was  a  publication  of  an  Arminian  work : 
A  Discourse  on  the  Five  Foints  of  Calvinism, 
Sis  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testatnent,  published  in  two  folio  volumes  in 
1703,  was  long  regarded  as  a  valuable  work. 
In  D'Oyly  and  Mant*8  Bible  it  is  largely 
drawn  upon.  But  it  is  now  looked  on  as  of 
little  worth,  either  as  i*egards  scholarship  or 
devotional  feeling.  He  is  continually  protest- 
ing, in  a  sort  of  nervous  and  excited  manner, 
against  Arianism,  and  in  1714  he  adopted 
Arian  views,  and  published  Dissertatio  de  S. 
Scripturarum  InterpretationCf  which  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  the  Trinitarians. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  uphold 
Arianism,  and  to  write  repeated  attacks  on 
Popery.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very 
lovable  man  in  personal  life. 

Whitbyy  Synod  op. — By  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  the  Irish  Church,  through 
the  exertions  of  its  workers,  had  become  so 
powerful  that  the  clergy  of  England  deferred 
to  the  judgments  of  its  bishop  rather  than 
to  those  of  the  Pope.  Oswy's  Queen,  Ean- 
fleda,  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Ethelburga, 
brought  with  her  from  Kent  the  Roman  way 


of  calculating  Easter,  while  her  husband's 
household  adhered  to  the  custom  of  St. 
Columba.  This  led  to  disputes  between  those 
of  the  clergy  who  had  been  ordained  by  the 
Scots,  and  the  disciples  of  Augustine  and 
Paulinus ;  and  a  few  years  before  the  arrival 
of  Theodore,  a  famous  council  was  held  on 
this  question  at  the  Abbey  of  Whitby  in  664. 
Agilbert,  a  French  prelate,  who  was  now 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  was  the  leader  of  one 
party;  and  Colman,  Bishop  of  Lindisfame, 
was  speaker  of  the  other.  Agilbert,  however, 
retired  to  France,  and  deputed  Wilfrid,  a 
young  Northumbrian  priest,  who  had  passed 
some  years  in  study  at  Rome  and  Lyons,  to 
plead  for  the  rule  of  Italy  and  France.  Oswy, 
who  presided  at  this  council,  after  listening 
in  turn  to  Colman  and  Wilfrid,  one  of  whom 
traced  his  practice  to  St.  John,  the  other  to 
St.  Peter,  on  hearing  the  text,  "Thou  art 
Peter,  and  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  stopped  the  delate.  "  Is 
it  true,  Colman,"  he  said,  "that  our  Lord 
spoke  these  words  to  Peter?"— "Most  true." 
— "But  can  you  prove  that  any  such  power 
was  given  to  your  Saint  Columba?" — "We 
cannot."-" Then,"  said  the  King,  "I  dare 
not  withstand  this  door-keeper  of  heaven,  but 
must  obey  his  rule,  lest,  when  I  come  to  that 
door  and  ask  for  entrance,  he  should  refuse 
to  turn  the  key."  The* assembly  of  earls  and 
commoners  decided  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  leave  the  erroneous  calculation  and 
adopt  the  better.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
influence  of  the  Queen  had  previously  per- 
suaded Oswy  to  take  the  part  he  did.  It  was 
unfortunate  in  its  result,  as  it  gave  offence 
to  Colman,  a  plain  sincere  Christian,  who 
shortly  after  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  re- 
tired, with  the  greater  part  of  his  Scottish 
monks  and  clergy,  to  a  monastery  in  Ireland. 

White  Brethren.— Christian  hermits 
who  arose  in  Italy  among  the  Alps  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  were  called  "  White 
Brethren,"  "Albati,"  or  "  Bianchi,"  from  their 
garments  of  white  linen,  which  reached 
to  their  feet,  and  covered  all  their  faces 
except  their  eyes.  They  were  headed  by  a 
priest,  whose  name  and  nationality  are  un- 
known, who,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  led 
them  down  into  the  Italian  plains  in  1399. 
He  called  himself  the  prophet  Ellas,  and 
called  on  the  people  to  follow  him  to  a  crusade 
to  regain  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks. 
Not  only  the  peasants,  but  priests  and  car- 
dinals enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner, 
till  his  followeiB  are  said  to  have  numbered 
forty  thousand.  They  marched  from  city  to 
city,  singing  hymns,  and  daily  increasing, 
tUl  Pope  Boniface  feared  they  would  attack 
the  Popedom,  and  sent  out  a  band  of  troops, 
which  met  the  pilgrims  at  Yiterbo,  seized 
the  leader,  and  dispersed  the  others.  The 
priest  was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic  at  Rome 
about  the  year  1403. 
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White,  Henky  Kirke,  Christian  poet  [b. 
at  Nottingham^  1785 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  1806]. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  destined  to 
follow  his  father's  trade,  but  was  afterwards 
sent  to  an  attorney's  office,  and,  while  there, 
with  very  little  help,  he  studied  Latin  and 
Greek  and  other  branches  of  education.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  for  several  peri- 
odicals, and  in  1802  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  which,  however,  met  with  very  little  at- 
tention, but  procured  him  the  notice  of  Southey 
At  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  him; 
he  had  indulged  a  leaning  towards  infidelity, 
but  now  he  became  ardently  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  devoted  all  his 
powers  towai*dB  getting  to  r'^mbridge  and 
being  educated  for  the  Church. '  In  1804 
he  succeeded  in  getting  a  sizarship  at  St. 
John's  College,  and  for  two  years  he  studied 
with  wonderful  perseverance,  and  gained  a 
First  Class  in  1806.  But  the  strain  proved 
too  much,  and  he  died  that  year  of  con- 
sumption. Southey  published  a  selection 
of  his  prose  writings  and  poems  under  the 
title  of  Tfie  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White, 
Some  of  his  hymns  are  popular,  but  his 
literary  merits  have  probably  been  exagger- 
ated owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
death. 

Whit6f  Joseph  BIanco  {h.  1775,  d.  1841), 
a  remarkable  theological  writer,  was  of  Irish 
descent,  but  a  Spaniard  by  two  generations, 
and  was  bom  in  the  Koman  Catholic  faith  in 
Seville,  unfortunately  for  him  the  most 
bigoted  and  ascetic  town  in  Spain.  From 
his  tenderest  years  ho  was  subjected  to  mon- 
astic discipline,  his  parents'  object  being  to 
"  make  him  religious  and  in  perfect  deference 
to  the  priest  who  directed  the  conscience  of 
the  family."  But  the  child  was  unfit  for 
such  discipline,  being  exceedingly  shy  and 
sensitive,  and  he  has  put  on  record  the  mental 
agonies  he  suffered  at  the  confessional,  and 
the  terror  which  haunted  him  for  years,  be- 
cause he  had  been  ashamed  to  confess  the 
hideous  crime  of  robbing  a  bird's  nest.  In 
due  course,  though  his  heart  hardly  went 
with  him,  he  took  orders  in  the  Homan 
Church,  but  from  the  first  Reason  disturbed 
the  supremacy  of  Faith,  and  though  for  a 
while  he  stilled  his  fears  by  ascetic  practices, 
and  took  refuge  from  them  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  they  rose  up  after  suppression, 
and  after  ten  years  of  this  hot  and  cold  fever 
he  determined  to  leave  Spain,  though  the 
sorrow  of  bidding  farewell  to  his  home  ties 
was  very  poignant.  He  came  to  England 
and  enthusiastically  joined  the  Established 
Church.  His  devotional  habits  had  never 
deserted  him,  and  he  rejoiced  to  believe  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  able  to  supply 
his  needs,  while  he  rejected  Popery.  For  it 
was  not  the  doctrines  which  are  considered 
orthodox  which  had  disg^ted  him,  but  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  Popery  and  the  theory  of 


Church  infallibility.  The  Church  gUdly  re- 
ceived him  as  a  man  of  ability  and  unblem- 
ished character,  and  the  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  MIha 
Whately  was  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Dublin  he  took  White  with  him.  But  doubt) 
of  the  tenability  of  his  position  again  came 
upon  him,  and,  after  a  twenty  years'  struggle, 
he  went  forth  from  the  Archbishop's  house  a 
lonely  and  poor  man,  and  again  put  into 
writing  the  history  of  his  mental  trials.  He 
became  a  Unitarian,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  remained  in  that  creed.  He  is  describe 
by  one  of  their  eminent  members  as  *'the 
most  distinguished  convert  UnitarianiEm  ever 
had."  He  died  at  Liverpool,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Martineau  preached  a  remarkably  touching 
sermon  over  his  grave.  Interesting  notices 
of  him  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  GUaningSf  and  in  Cardinal 
Newman's  Apologia. 

White,  William,  a  celebrated  bishop  of 
the  American  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1 747,  died  in  1 836.  From  a  very  early 
age  he  had  wished  to  become  a  derg^iDaii, 
and  in  1770,  having  passed  suooassfully 
through  the  college  course  at  Philadelphia,  he 
went  to  England,  and  was  ordained  deacon 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  by  Young, 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  As  soon  as  he  had  beea 
ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  London  k« 
returned  to  America,  and  before  long  the 
great  War  of  Independence  broke  out.  Un- 
like most  of  his  fellow-clergy,  he  took  part 
with  the  States  against  the  Mother  Country, 
and  was  always  a  strong  Republican,  \llien 
the  war  was  over  the  few  remaining  dergv 
met  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Church,  which 
looked  well-nigh  hopeless.  White  pubtished  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Ctue  of  the  Episcopal 
Chnrchet  in  the  United  States  eoneidered.  The 
meeting  decided  that  in  order  to  save  the 
Church  there  must  be  no  further  delay  in 
procuring  bishops  on  their  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  so  Dr.  Seabury  went  to  England 
for  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the  Enghaih 
bishops.  But  difficulties  were  made,  and  he 
was  consecrated  by  the  Scottish  bishops. 
[Seabury.]  Though  the  American  clei^y 
acknowledged  his  consecration  as  valid,  ail 
felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  8om<» 
others  consecrated  in  England.  So  in  17.S6 
White  (who  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania) and  Provost  (elected  to  the  See  of 
New  York)  went  to  England,  and  were  con- 
secrated in  Lambeth  Chapel,  Feb.  4th,  1787, 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Yorii. 
and  the  Bishops  of  «Bath  and  Wells  and  Peter- 
borough. They  arrived  in  New  York  on 
Easter  Day,  1787.  Bishop  White  was  a 
wonderfully  laborious  and  sealous  prelate, 
and  at  his  death  had  been  at  the  head  oi 
the  American  Church  for  nearly  fifty  yearN 
having  consecrated  in  that  time  twenty-fix 
bishops. 
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Whitfield,  or  Whitefield,  Geo&ob,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  preachers, 
was  bom  at  Gloucester,  1714,  died  in  America 
1 770.  His  father  was  a  wine  merchant,  and 
his  mother  kept  an  inn  at  Bristol.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  had  made  some  progress  in 
classical  studies,  and  while  assisting  his 
mother  in  her  business  he  wrote  many  ser- 
mona,  showing  the  serious  impressions  he 
already  had.  When  eighteen  years  old,  he  en- 
tered Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  fratern- 
ised with  the  body  of  young  men  who  were 
teimed  "Methodists"  [q.v.].  At  the  very 
early  age  of  twenty-one,  Dr.  Benson,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  "reckoned  it  his  duty,*'  as 
he  said,  to  ordain  George  Whitfield.  The 
following  Sunday  he  preached  in  the  church 
where  he  was  baptised,  to  a  very  large 
congregation,  on  the  benefits  of  religious 
society.  A  complaint  being  made  to  the 
Bishop  that  fifteen  people  went  mad  after 
hearing  that  sermon,  it  was  said  that  he  re- 
plied "  that  he  wished  the  madness  might  not 
be  forgotten  by  next  Sunday."  He  took  a 
curacy  in  London  for  two  months,  work- 
ing indefatigably  amongst  soldiers  and  pri- 
soners: then,  after  returning  to  Oxford  for 
a  while,  he  undertook  work  at  Bummer,  in 
Hampshire,  where  he  catechised  the  children 
daily,  read  prayers  twice  a  day,  and  formed 
the  habit  of  dividing  his  day  into  three  parts : 
eight  hours  for  study  and  retirement,  eight 
for  meals  and  sleep,  eight  for  reading  prayers, 
catechising,  and  visiting.  At  length  he  de- 
cided, to  join  the  Wesleys  in  America,  and  went 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  friends  in  Gloucester, 
and  it  was  on  this  journey  that  he  first  met 
with  the  marvellous  success  in  preaching 
which  was  a  feature  in  his  work  ever  after. 
Large  congregations  flocked  to  hear  him  at 
Gloucester,  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Stonehouse.  As 
his  popularity  increased,  much  opposition 
arose  from  the  clergy,  who  strongly  pro- 
tested against  his  written  opinion  that  "  his 
brethren  should  entertain  their  auditories 
oftener  on  the  new  birth."  He  reached 
Savannah,  May  7th,  1738,  and  preached  three 
or  four  times  every  Sunday.  He  soon  saw 
the  great  need  of  an  orphan  house,  which 
he  eventually  built,  returning  several  times  to 
England  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  England  in  1738. 
Finding  on  Sunday,  Jan.  2l6t,  1739,  that  the 
churches  were  not  large  enough  to  contain 
all  the  people  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  open-air  preaching  would 
be  an  advantage ;  so  on  going  to  Bristol  in 
February  he  carried  out  his  idea,  preaching  at 
Kingswood  to  nearly  2,000  people,  many  of 
them  being  colliers  with  whom  few  dared  to 
mingle.  Beginning  with  about  one  hundred 
of  these  colliers  at  the  first  special  service 
held  in  the  open  air  for  them,  the  congrega- 
tion steadily  increased  until  nearly  twenty 
thousand  eagerly  listened  to  him  at  one  time. 
He  often  said  that  the  sight  of  such  a  multi- 


tude so  anxiously  listening  to  his  words  made 
him  almost  powerless  to  speak  anything,  but 
that  God  Himself  seemed  to  supply  the 
words.  He  went  about  for  some  time  preach- 
ing to  numbers  of  rich  and  poor  in  Wales, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Worcestershire,  and  on 
April  26th,  1739,  preached  for  the  first  time 
in  Moorfields  and  on  Kennington  Common  to 
immense  crowds.  On  returning  to  America 
that  summer  he  went  through  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  JMaryland,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina.  In  speaking  of  his 
joumeyings  through  America,  he  says:  **Itis 
now  the  seventy-sixth  day  since  I  arrived  at 
Rhode  Island.  ...  I  have  been  enabled 
to  preach,  I  think,  175  times  in  public.  .  .  . 
I  have  travelled  800  miles,  and  gotten  up- 
wards of  £700  sterling  for  the  Georgia  Orphan 
Homes."  He  again  left  America  for  England 
in  1741,  and,  on  going  to  preach  as  of  old  at 
Kennington,  was  amazed  and  saddened  to 
find  that  very  few  would  listen  to  him  owing 
to  his  having  written  against  Archbishop 
Tillotson  and  others  who  differed  from  him. 
Scarcely  one  hundred  people  listened  to  him 
at  Kennington,  and  few  of  his  old  supporters 
came  even  to  see  him.  He  was  anxious  to 
raise  money  for  the  Homes,  yet  saw  no  opening 
to  get  the  much-needed  sum  of  £1,500.  At 
Bristol,  he  was  prevented  from  preaching  in 
the  very  house  he  had  founded  there.  But 
one  or  two  other  ministers  there  soon  joined 
him  in  starting  a  school  at  Kingswood  to 
promulgate  Calvinistic  doctrine.  Open-air 
preaching  was  begun  again,  and  large  audi- 
ences gaUiered  round  him,  and  at  Moorfields, 
on  account  of  the  bad  weather  a  large  shed 
was  erected,  which  was  called  a  tabernacle. 
He  visited  Essex  and  Suffolk  also,  and  had 
immense  audiences  wherever  meetings  were 
held.  Ten  thousand  heard  him  at  one  time 
at  Braintree.  In  1741  he  accepted  urgent 
invitations  to  visit  Scotland,  where  he  was 
warmly  received  by  the  Erskines.  He 
preached  at  Dunfermline  first,  then  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Paisley, 
Pertii,  Stirling,  besides  smaller  towns.  He 
there  gathered  £500  for  the  Orphan  Home  in 
America,  and  proceeded  through  Wales  to 
London.  At  Abergavenny  'he  married  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Jenner.  Next  he  dared  to 
preach  at  Moorfields  when  a  fair  was  being 
held,  and  he  writes  that  no  fewer  than  one 
thousand  letters  were  received  by  him  from 
persons  under  conviction  of  sin,  and  three 
hundred  people  joined  his  community  at 
once.  In  1743  he  again  visited  Scotland,  and 
what  took  place  in  the  West  at  Cambuslang 
is  described  thus  by  him:  *' People  sat  till 
two  in  the  morning  hearing  sermons,  dis- 
rcgiirding  the  weaUier.  You  could  scarce 
walk  a  yard  but  you  must  tread  upon  some 
either  rejoicing  in  God  for  mercies  received, 
or  crying  out  for  more.  Thousands  and  thous- 
ands have  I  seen,  before  it  was  possible  to 
catch  it  by  sympathy,  melted  down  under 
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the  word  and  power  of  God."  At  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion  their  joy  was 
so  great  that  they  arranged  for  a  second. 
The  Communion  table  was  in  the  field ;  three 
tents  were  all  surrounded  with  a  multitude  of 
hearera ;  above  twenty  ministers  attending  to 
preach  and  assist.  About  this  time  he  re- 
ceived sad  news  of  the  Spaniards  landing  in 
Georgia,  but  he  encouraged  his  friends  by  his 
unbounded  trust  in  God's  care  for  them  and 
the  Orphan  Home,  which  faith  was  soon  re- 
warded by  all  danger  from  the  Spaniards  being 
removed.  In  1744,  just  before  starting  for 
America,  he  was  nearly  murdered  in  his  bed 
by  one  of  four  men  who  had  designs  upon  his 
life,  but  BO  little  moved  by  resentment  was  he 
that  he  refused  to  prosecute  these  men,  and 
as  crowds  gathered  round  him  at  Plymouth 
to  see  one  who  had  been  so  nearly  killed,  he 
expressed  his  joy  that  greater  opportunity  was 
given  him  to  draw  them  to  seek  their  happi- 
ness in  Christ.  His  health  became  affected, 
and  after  four  years  in  America  he  was  advised 
to  visit  the  Bermudas,  where  he  met  with  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  English  colonists. 
After  three  months  there  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  at  first  he  met  with  great  dis- 
couragement, but  eventually  an  opening  to 
preach  to  the  great  people  as  well  as  the  poor 
was  afforded  him  by  Lady  Huntingdon,  who 
had  welcomed  him  to  her  house  on  his  arrival. 
The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
were  amongst  the  brilliant  audiences  who  so 
eagerly  listened  to  him  twice  a  week.  In 
1748  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Scotland,  meeting 
with  every  encouragement  and  success,  and 
between  that  year  and  1751,  when  he  laboured 
in  Ireland  for  a  time,  he  travelled  through 
almost  every  town  in  England.  He  returned 
to  America  after  a  time,  but  his  constant 
travels  undermined  his  health,  and  at  length 
he  succumbed  to  a  fit  of  asthma  at  Kew- 
bury  Port,  in  New  England,  on  Sept.  30th, 
1770.  He  was  not  quite  fifty,  and  had  spent 
thirty-four  years  in  the  ministry. 

Whitgifb,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; famous  for  his  zeal  and  energy  in 
spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  bom  at  Gi'eat  Grimsby  in  1530, 
where  his  father  possessed  a  large  merchant 
business;  died  at  Lambeth  in  1604,  and 
was  buried  in  Croydon  parish  church.  His 
imcle,  Robert  Whitg^ft,  though  Abbot  of  a 
monastery,  had  long  predicted  the  speedy 
downfall  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  as 
John's  early  education  was  entrusted  entirely 
to  him,  he  naturally  was  influenced  from  the 
first  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  In  1555 
he  went  to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  the  col- 
lege being  at  that  time  imder  the  superintend- 
ence of  Bishop  Ridley.  John  Bradford,  the 
martyr,  was  his  tutor.  He  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Grindal.  Cambridge  leant 
decidedly  to  the  Reformation,  and  Wbitgift 
bad  by  this  time  become  quite  convinced  of 


the  truth  of  its  doctrine.  He  was  ordained  in 
1560.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Marr  b« 
had  to  hide  for  some  time,  as  his  life,  with 
that  of  many^of  hif  colleagues,  was  in  thv 
greatest  danger.  From  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  he  worked  hard  in  the  Protestant 
cause.  All  through  his  life  he  was  remarkalik 
for  his  firmness  in  carrying  out  what  he 
judged  to  be  right,  without  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  those  about  bim.  He  has  besi 
accused  of  harshness  and  severity,  but  it  mnst 
be  remembered  that  his  were  perilous  and 
anxious  times,  when  half-hearted  measarea 
were  of  no  use.  He  lived  for  the  most  part  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  been,  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  but  hii  l^tue 
as  a  preacher  reached  the  Queen,  who  in 
1565  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains  and 
Master  of  Trinity  College.  As  soon  as  ha 
had  the  power  he  set  to  work  to  reorganise 
the  government  of  the  college,  with  which  he 
had  long  been  dissatisfied ;  and,  as  a  ground, 
work,  he  insisted  strongly  on  conformity  to 
the  Established  Church.  In  1571  he  ms 
asked  by  Archbishop  Parker  to  write  sn 
answer  to  a  book  lately  published  by  the 
Puritan  Cartw  right,  entitled  an  Atbitomii^ 
to  Parliament,  wUch  violently  attacked  the 
teaching  and  discipline  of  the  Refurmt^ 
Church.  This  he  did  very  snccesafully,  and 
as  a  reward  was  made  Dean  of  Lincoln  by 
the  Queen  in  1573,  and  Bishop  of  Worceiler 
in  1576.  He  resisted  the  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  smd  of  the 
Puritans  on  the  other ;  in  this  way  a  great 
contrast  to  the  meek  and  timid  Archbishop 
Grindal.  The  latter  was  considered  a  dan- 
gerous man  to  have  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  at  such  a  critical  time,  so  the  Qneen 
and  the  Privy  Council  commanded  hxm  to 
resign,  and  offered  the  Primacy  to  Whitgift 
He  refused  to  take  the  office  while  Grindal 
was  alive,  but  accepted  it  on  his  death  in 
1583.  His  first  act  was  to  insist  that  all  the 
clergy  should  be  obliged  to  subscribe  to  these 
three  points — ^that  the  Queen  was  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church;  that  the  Common 
Prayer  and  Ordination  Services  contained 
nothing  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible ;  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  agreed 
in  all  particulars  with  the  Holy  Scriptiiiee. 
His  one  idea  all  through  his  life  was  to  ob- 
tain absolute  uniformity  of  religion  in  Eng- 
land. With  this  in  view  he  obtained  an  order 
from  the  Star  Chamber  to  restrain  the  libertr 
of  the  press.  Only  matter  was  to  be  printed 
which  had  been  licensed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  or 
their  chaplains.  It  was  in  consequence  vi 
this  that  the  famous  SIartin  MAapREL.iTB 
CoNTHOVERSY  [q.v.]  took  plsce.  His  private 
character  was  estimable,  and  ho  was  much 
respected  by  learned  men,  as  may  be  teen 
from  the  dedication  to  him  both  of  Hooker  s 
EeeletiaMtical  FolUff  and  Stow*s  AnnaU.  He 
was  exceedingly  liberal,  built  and  endowed  s 
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liospiial  and  a  school  at  Croydon,  both 
floarishing  at  the  preseDt  time,  and  restored 
the  hospital  of  Eastbridge.  He  was  afraid,  at 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  that  much  of  what 
he  had  been  able  to  effect  would  come  to 
naught  from  the  King's  supposed  indifference 
to  tiie  Church  of  England ;  and  he  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  begging  James's 
favour  to  the  Church.  He  attended  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  but  did  not  live 
to  see  the  plans  laid  there  carried  out. 

Whithem,  or  Candida  Casa,  Bishop- 
RIG  osr. — This  was  the  See  of  a  border  dis- 
trict which  was  evangelised  by  St.  Ninian  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Along- 
side of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  which 
extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth, 
there  was  also  a  kingdom  of  Cumbria  or 
Strathclyde,  a  district  inhabited  by  the 
southern  Picts,  and  extending  from  the 
Mersey  to  the  Clyde.  The  Venerable  Bede 
says  of  St.  Ninian,  a  native  of  North  Wales 
who  converted  the  southern  Picts,  and  became 
their  first  bishop, "  This  holy  man  .  .  Yeowell 
118  .  .  .  Homan  arms."  He  was  "indis- 
putably," according  to  Stubbs  and  Haddan, 
the  founder  of  this  See,  "  and  within  a  few 
years  subsequent  to  a.d.  400."  But  nothing 
is  known  of  the  diocese,  or  of  St.  Ninian's 
successors,  until  the  Saxon  conquest  brought 
hither  a  Saxon  bishop  nearly  three  hundred 
years  afterwards.  Before  the  Saxon  Conquest 
the  old  British  diocese  appears  to  have  been 
absorbed  into  that  of  Glasgow,  but  in  a.d. 
685  Egfrith  formed  the  southern  portion  of 
that  great  diocese  into  a  new  district  under 
the  old  name,  just  as  Hexham  had  been 
recently  formed  out  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  great  diocese  of  York.  There  were  six 
bishops  of  Candida  Casa  in  about  a  century, 
the  last  dying  in  a.d.  7^1 ;  but  when  Gal- 
loway was  reunited  to  Scotland,  Whithem 
ceased  to  be  an  English  diocese,  and  became 
part  of  the  Scottish  diocese  of  Galloway. 
Cumberland  and  Lancashire  eventually  be- 
came part  of  York  diocese,  until  the  founda- 
tion of  the  See  of  Carlisle  in  1132. 

The  following  were  the  Bishops  of  Whit- 
hem:— 


Accession. 

Accession, 

Trumwin 

.       .     681 

Walter  . 

Peothelm 

.        .      730 

Gilbert.               .    1235 

Frithwald 

.        .      785 

Henry  .        .        .    1255 

Petwin . 

.       .      763 

Thomas  Dalton  .     1294 

Ethelbert 

.        .     777 

Simon    of    Wed- 

Badolf  . 

.      791 

chale .               .    1327 

Oilaldaniis 

.    1133 

Ificbael   Maloon- 

Christian 

.    1154 

balgh.       .       .    1355 

John     .       . 

.    1189 

Whitsnnday.— -The  common  English 
name  for  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  celebrating 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church  on  earth.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  Three  solutions  have  been  offered, 
but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  about 
each  of  them.    The  most  conmion  is  that  the 


word  was  originally  spelt  "White  Sunday," 
and  was  so  called  because  in  the  early  Church 
the  catechumens  were  baptised  on  that  day, 
and  that  their  white  garments  gave  name  to 
the  festival.  But  when  it  is  noticed  that  the 
Prayer  Book  speaks  of  Whitsun  Week,  Whit- 
sun  Monday,  and  not  Whit  Monday,  this 
derivation  hardly  holds  good.  Others  derive 
it  from  the  German  Pfingsten — "  Pentecost," 
and  say  that  though  some  of  the  links  in  the 
chain  are  missing,  the  word  through  various 
changes  has  come  to  Whitsunday.  The  other 
solution  is  suggested  by  an  old  poem,  probably 
written  about  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
which  the  writer  evidently  takes  for  granted 
that  fFhit  is  a  corruption  of  Wit  or  Wisdom — 

'*  This  day  Whitsonday  is  cald. 
For  wisdom  and  wit  sevene  fald, 
Was  goven  to  the  Apostles  as  the  day." 

Whitsiin-&rthingSy  called  also  smoke 
farthings^  the  offerings  formerly  made  by 
every  one  at  Whitsuntide  who  lived  in  a 
house  with  a  chimney,  to  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese  in  which  he  lived. 

WiceliiUl  or  Witsel,  Gborob  [b,  1601, 
d,  1573],  was  educated  and  ordained  in  the 
Koman  Church,  but  adopted  the  Eeformed 
religion,  for  which  he  was  driven  from  his 
charge  in  1525.  He  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Niemeck,  but  relapsed  into  Romanism,  and 
was  expelled  in  1530.  He  helped  to  draw  up 
the  Augsburg  Interim.  He  lived  at  Fulda 
from  1540-54,  and  then,  on  the  spread  of  the 
Reformation,  withdrew  to  Mayence,  where  he 
died.  He  wrote  Typus  eeeUiim  jtrioriSf  and 
Querela  paeis. 

Wicherxif  Johann  Heinrich,  Christian 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1808, 
died  there  in  1881.  He  studied  Geology  at 
the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin, 
and  soon  after  started  the  institution  in  his 
native  town  which  has  made  his  name 
famous.  Ih*.  Schaff  says  that  he  is  the 
representative  of  practical  philanthropic 
Christianity  in  Germany — a  title  which  he 
deserves,  as  will  be  seen  when  some  account 
of  his  efforts  has  been  given.  His  first  work 
was  to  institute  a  Free  Sunday-school  in  the 
town,  which  in  a  short  time  numbered  over 
500  scholars.  But  his  greatest  achievement 
was  the  foundation  of  what  he  called  his 
Rauhes  Hatts.  Here  he  received  boys  who 
had  been  left  quite  destitute,  kept  and  cared 
for  them;  had  them  taught  some  useful 
trade,  and  then  sent  them  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  managed  very 
much  on  the  same  plan  as  Dr.  Bamardo's 
Homes  in  England.  He  was  also  onef  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  still  doing  much 
work  in  Grermany  under  the  name  of  the 
Innere  Mission,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
fight  against  the  heathenism  and  irreligion 
still  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  classes  of 
the  large  towns.  Wichem  was  offered  many 
posts  of  honour,  but  refused  them  all,  and 
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contented  himself  with  superintending  the 
Kanhes  Haus  [Rough  House]  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  with  editing  the  paper  called 
Fliegende  Blatter^  the  organ  of  the  Mission. 
He  died  at  Hamhurg,  having  heen  helpless 
from  paralysis  for  nearly  ten  years. 

Wioliffo.    [Wycliffb.] 

Widows  of  the   draroh.— Widows 

who  made  public  profession  of  their  intention 
to  continue  in  widowhood  were,  if  they  satis- 
fied certain  conditions,  enrolled  in  an  Order 
which  went  by  this  designation.  These  con- 
ditions were  that  they  should  have  been 
widows  for  some  years,  and  should  have  lived 
without  reproach,  ruling  their  own  households 
well.  A  special  place  was  assigned  to  them 
in  the  Church«^s,  and  if  need  so  required  they 
were  supported  out  of  Church  revenues. 

Wilberforce,  Hbket  William  [h.  1809, 
d,  1873],  son  of  William  Wilberforce.  He 
graduated  with  high  honours  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1830.  He  was  vicar  of  East 
Farleigh,  but  in  1853  became  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  communion 
he  died  at  Woodchester,  in  Gloucestershire, 
In  early  life  he  gained  some  celebrity  as 
author  of  An  £*say  on  the  Parochial  Syi' 
tern  of  the  Church.  For  some  years  after  his 
secession  he  was  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Catholic  Standard^  subsequently  called  the 
Weekly  Regieter.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  power,  and  deeply  beloved  by  his 
friends.  (>irdinal  Newman  wrote  a  very 
touching  obituary  notice  of  him. 

WilberforeOf  Robert  Isaac,  second  son 
of  William  Wilbenorce,  was  bom  in  1802,  died 
in  1857.  He  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  as 
a  commoner  in  1819,  and  took  his  degree  with 
a  double  first-class  in  1823.  He  was  elected 
Fellow  of  his  college,  became  Public  Ex- 
aminer in  1830,  and  Select  Preacher  in  1849. 
He  was  vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  removing  in 
1850  to  Burton  Agnes,  in  Yorkshire,  when  he 
became  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding.  In 
1854  he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  spent  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Italy.  He  died  at  Albano  on  his  way  to  the 
English  College  at  Rome  for  re-ordination. 
Two  works  of  his  written  in  the  English 
Church  have  won  a  permanent  place  in  our 
theology,  namely,  the  treatises  on  The  In" 
carnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  On  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  The  Frincip/es  of  Church  Authority 
was  written  to  vindicate  his  adoption  of  the 
Roman  faith,  and  two  other  interesting 
volumes  of  his  are  The  Five  Empires  and 
Eutiliue,  a  tale  of  the  early  Church. 

WilberforcOf  Samuel,  D.D.,  Bishop  sue* 
cessively  of  Oxford  and  Winchester,  was  the 
third  son  of  William  Wilberforce,  bom  at 
Broomefield  House,  Clapham  Common,  Sept 
7th,  1805 ;  died  July  19th,  1873,  from  a  fall 
from  his  horse  while  riding  on  the  Surrey  hills 


near  Dorking.  He  commenced  his  eduoation  it 
Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  and  then  entered 
as  a  Commoner  at  Oriel  College,  Ozfonl,  at 
that  time  enjoying  a  great  reputation  ander 
Copleston,  afterwards  Bishop  of  TJsndsff 
While  there,  Wilberforce  was  a  coostaat  and 
fluent  speaker  at  the  Union  Debating  Society. 
He  took  his  B.A.  in  1826.  He  was  ordained 
in  1828,  and  in  1830  was  appointed  to  the 
living  of  Brightstone  in  the  lale  of  Wi^t 
In  1841  he  was  promoted  to  the  reotoiy  of 
Alverstoke,  near  Gosport,  and  here  he  had  at 
one  time  as  his  curate  Dr.  Trench,  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  already  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey,  to  which  a  canonzy  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  was  attached,  and  in 
this  same  year  was  chosen  by  the  authorities 
of  Oxford  to  deliver  the  Bampton  Lectures: 
the  delivery  of  these  was,  however,  prevented 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wilberforce.  Pkvfer- 
ments  were  now  showered  thickly  on  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce ;  in  1843  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Prince  Consort: 
in  1844  he  was  appointed  Sub-Almoner  to  the 
Queen,  and  early  in  1845  promoted  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  but  he  was  noc 
destined  to  slay  there  long,  for  befors  the 
close  of  the  year  he  was  offered  the  Bishopric 
of  Oxford,  and  consecrated  in  Lambeth  Chapel 
by  Archbishop  Howley  on  St.  Andrew's  Day. 
As  Bishop  of  Oxford  he  became  also  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  for  shortly 
before  that  time  Windsor  and  St.  George's 
Chap6l  had  been  transferred  to  that  diocese 
^m  the  see  of  Salisbury.  In  1847  Bishop 
Wilberforce  received  also  the  appointment  of 
Lord  High  Almoner  to  Her  Majesty.  Joined 
with  the  See  of  Oxford  at  that  time  was  the 
rectory  of  Cuddeedon,  near  Oxford,  and,  as 
at  Alverstoke  Dr.  Wilberforce  had  R,  C. 
Trench,  a  future  Archbishop,  as  his  curate, 
so  here  he  had  Dr.  Thomson,  afterrazd 
Archbishop  of  York. 

As  a  Bishop,  Samuel  Wilberforce  lost  no 
time  in  showing  himself  earnest,  eealous,  and 
indefatigable,  confirming  not  only  in  the 
larger  towns  but  in  the  village  churches, 
mixing  personally  with  his  clergy,  and  stirrio|r 
up  their  dormant  eneigies  by  taking  part  in 
"  special  services  "  in  Lent,  in  Advent,  and  at 
other  sacred  seasons.  He  was  active  also  in 
preaching  on  behalf  of  new  and  old  rvligious 
societies,  which  he  regarded  as  useful  hand- 
maids to  the  Church,  and  in  promoting  all 
well-considered  measures  of  school  improve- 
ment, of  Church  extension,  and  of  Cliurch 
restoration.  He  also  established,  almost  under 
his  own  eye,  at  Cuddeedon,  a  Training  Col- 
lege for  clergymen,  in  order  to  bridge  over 
the  years  which  young  men  who  intended  to 
take  orders  too  often  wasted,  after  takinfr 
their  degree  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  while 
not  yet  of  canonical  age  for  ordination  a» 
deacons. 

He  had  not  long  taken  his  seat  on  the 
bishops*  bench  in  the  House  of  Lords  befoie 
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be  b^gan  to  make  his  presence  felt  there, 
speakiDg  frequently  on  subjects  in  which  the 
Church  was  more  or  less  directly  interested, 
such  as  the  religious  education  of  the  young, 
the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  the 
Bill  for  legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  the  revival  of  the  active 
powera  of  Ck)n vocation,  which  had  been  long 
dormant  at  the  time  of  his  consecration  to  the 
episcopate.  In  1848  some  bitter  controversy 
was  excited  by  the  part  he  took  in  reference 
to  the  nomination  of  Ba.  Hampdbn  [q.v.] 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Bishop  in  this  matter  did 
not  appear  to  advantage.  When  Lord  John 
Russell  nominated  Hampden,  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  joined  the  opponents.  But  suddenly  he 
went  over  to  the  other  side,  and  printed  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  in  favour  of 
Hampden,  and  a  letter  in  which  he  implied 
that  the  latter  had  made  concessions  to  him. 
Hampden  immediately  published  another 
denying  this  in  a  curt  manner,  and  Bishop 
Philpotts  of  Exeter  wrote  his  brother  of 
Oxford  a  letter  of  vehement  sarcasm  and 
invective,  which  Wilberforce^s  candid  bio- 
grapher, Canon  Ashwell,  has  printed.  The 
Bishop  was  one  of  the  most  active  oppon- 
ents of  the  Bill  passed  at  the  instance  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  enable  Bishops  Blomfield 
and  Maltby  to  resign  their  re^ective  Sees. 
Another  important  controversy  in  which  the 
Bishop  was  engaged  was  that  on  the  Etsaya 
and  Meviewa  [q.v.],  and  again  the  Bishop 
showed  himself  more  versatile  than  discreet, 
and  took  up  untenable  positions,  to  the  injury 
of  his  own  reputation.  In  1869  he  accepted 
the  See  of  Winchester  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Sumner,  having  before  that  time  changed 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  clerical  resigna- 
tions, and  become  the  most  active  promoter, 
if  not  the  actual  author,  of  the  Act  passed  to 
enable  ag^  incumbents  to  resign  their  livings, 
and  retire  on  a  pension  when  incapacitated 
for  further  work. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  was  a  man  of  talents 
so  g^reat  and  varied  as  to  constitute  genius ; 
his  versatility,  indeed,  was  at  once  his  strength 
and  his  weakness;  it  enabled  him  to  do 
everything,  bat  it  debarred  him  from  that 
complete  unity  and  concentration  of  purpose 
which  are  necessary  for  the  highest  achieve- 
ments. He  was,  however,  before  all  things, 
a  hard-working  bishop.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
accomplished  preacher,  and  it  was  one  of  his 
characteristics  that  he  took  as  great  pains 
and  achieved  as  great  success  with  the 
simplest  village  congregation  as  with  the 
most  distinguished  audience  in  London.  He 
really  acted  as  the  spiritual  chief  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  did  his  utmost  to  awaken  religious 
life  in  every  comer  of  it ;  he  was  not  content 
with  acting  as  a  mere  overseer ;  he  was  its 
motive  power,  and  his  clergy  learnt  to  look 
to  him  for  constant  encouragement  and 
support 


In  the  Church  at  large  he  held  a  very 
distinct  and  valuable  position ;  his  early  life 
imbued  him  with  the  religious  views  of  the 
Evangelical  school,  and  his  veneration  for  his 
father  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  influence  in  his  mind  through- 
out life.  But  as  a  man  who  thoroughly 
shared  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Ox- 
ford, he  was  not  likely  to  hold  aloof  from  that 
remarkable  development  of  thought  which 
marked  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  minis^. 
He  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  High  Church  school,  though  he  always 
held  back  from  the  extremes  of  that  party ;  but 
he  saw  that  its  followers  were  at  least  reviving 
the  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  he  turned 
their  principles  to  great  account  in  practical 
administration.  It  says  much  for  his  modera- 
tion that,  coming  to  his  diocese  just  when  the 
Tractarian  storm  was  at  it«  height,  he  guided 
it  through  the  crisis  without  a  breach  with 
any  party  amon^  his  clergy.  Party  feelinjg 
ran  high  for  a  time,  but  the  Bishop's  mani- 
fest earnestness,  and  the  twofold  sympathies 
which  he  embodied,  formed  a  bond  of  union 
amid  the  discord,  and  he  probably  rendered 
the  Church  a  great  service  by  guiding  and 
harmonising  the  confused  movements  of  the 
day. 

In  Convocation  he  spoke  with  eneigy  and 
fervour  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
Church.  He  was  a  very  popular  man ;  what- 
ever he  undertook  he  did  with  g^ce,  ease, 
and  heartiness.  As  a  platform  orator  he  has 
rarely  been 'equalled ;  m  the  best  sense  of  the 
term  he  was  a  "  many-sided  "  man,  and  into 
his  active  career,  many  careers,  so  to  speak, 
were  crowded  together.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  work,  and  in  the  management  of  two  very 
important  dioceses  he  showed  great  adminis- 
trative ability  and  energy  of  personal  character. 
His  was  an  eloquence  which  never  failed  ;  it 
shone  equally  in  his  pastoral  charges,  in  his 
confirmation  addresses,  and  in  those  spirit- 
stirring  appeals  which  he  would  deliver  in 
Cuddesdon  Chapel  to  the  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders.  He  excelled  also  as  a  parliamentary 
orator.  As  an  author  he  has  left  us  no  deep . 
theological  work,  but  his  name  will  be  re- 
membered for  a  History  of  the  SpUeopal 
Church  in  America^  and  by  two  or  three 
charming  religious  allegories,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  which  are  Agathos  and  The  Jiocky 
Island.  His  sermons  are  some  of  them 
models  of  eloquence,  and  the  personal  in- 
fluence which  he  exerted  upon  those  who 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  good  as  well  as  an  able 
man. 


Wilberforce,  William  [b.  1 769,  d.) 
one  of  the  noblest  philanthropists  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  was  bom  at  Hull.  He  went 
first  to  the  Hull  Grammar  School,  and  on  his 
fatber^s  death  in  1768  lived  with  an  uncle  at 
Wimbledon,  who  sent  him  to  school  near 
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there.  He  went  with  his  aunt  to  hear  Whit- 
field's preaching,  hut  his  mother,  fearing  he 
would  become  a  Methodist,  recalled  him  to 
Yorkshire,  and  his  education  was  carried  on 
at  Pocklington  till  he  was  seventeen.  He 
then  entered  St.  John's  College^  Cambridge, 
and  remained  there  for  three  years.  He 
resolved  on  entering  a  public  life,  and  before 
he  had  attained  his  majority  was  elected 
member  for  his  native  town.  William  Pitt, 
who  had  already  made  a  great  mark  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  his  intimate  friend. 
His  kindly  manners  and  polished  wit  soon 
made  him  very  popular  in  London  society. 
In  1784,  before  he  was  twenty-five,  he  was 
chosen  member  for  Yorkshire,  a  great  triumph 
in  his  parliamentary  career,  as  that  seat  was 
usually  fiercely  contended  by  the  aristocracy. 
He  took  his  scat  in  May,  and  entered  into  all 
the  triumphs  of  his  friend,  who  was  now 
Prime  Minister.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  made  a  Continental  tour,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  his  old  Cambridge  tutor,  Isaac 
Milner,  from  whom  he  imbibed  those  earnest 
reli odious  impressions  which  directed  his 
actions  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1786  he  resumed  his  parliamentary  life  for 
awhile,  but  after  1787  he  gave  up  his  whole 
time  to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  Thomas  Clark  son  [q.v.l 
and  some  other  Quakers  had  already  formed 
an  association  for  this  purpose,  and  William 
Wilberforce  soon  became  their  foremost 
champion.  He  and  Pitt  discussed  the  subject 
together  under  a  tree  at  Holwood,  near 
Reston  in  Kent,  and  Wilberforce  set  to  work 
to  collect  all  possible  information  on  the  sub- 
ject to  lay  before  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
serious  illness  prevented  him  from  attending 
Parliament  in  1788,  but  in  1789,  in  a  power- 
ful speech  lasting  three  and  a  half  hours,  he 
laid  the  matter  before  the  House,  but  was  met 
with  decided  opposition,  and  a  long  delay 
occurred  before  further  steps  could  be  taken. 
John  Wesley  wrote  to  him  from  his  death-bed 
in  1791,  encouraging  him,  and  exhorting  him 
not  to  lose  heart.  On  April  18th  in  the 
same  year,  the  motion  came  on  once  more, 
but  was  rejected  in  consequence  of  the 
resistance  of  vested  interests.  Clarkson  and 
others  then  established  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  of  which  W^ilberforce  became  one 
of  the  directors.  George  III.  and  the 
royal  princes  were  always  opposed  to  the 
movement ;  Pitt  and  Fox  both  supported  it. 
In  1793  Wilberforce  endeavoured  to  stir  up 
the  nation  to  its  duty  as  regarded  Christian 
teaching  amongst  the  natives  of  our  colonies, 
but  Government  could  not  see  its  way. 
William  Carey  and  his  associates,  however, 
undertook  the  task.  [Caret,  William.]  In 
1797  Wilberforce  published  his  Fraetieal 
View  of  the  Prevailing  Religioue  Systema  of 
Profeaned  Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle 
Classes  in  this  Country  contrasted  with  R*al 
Christianity,  which  went  through  five  edi- 


tions in  six  months.    In    1797  he  wu  en- 
gaged in  those  discussions  which  two  yean 
later  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Church 
Missionary    Society.       In    1798   he   helped 
to   start  the  Christian  Observer,  and  also  aa 
association     for    the    better    observanoe  o! 
Sunday,  and  he  gave  much  time  and  money 
to  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible    Society.      The    French     Kevduti^A 
made  it  impossible  for  a  time  to  do  any- 
thing in  furtherance  of  his  favourite  ■cheme, 
and  it  was  not  till  1804  that  the  Abohtioo 
of  Slavery  Bill  was  first  carried  thruogh  the 
Commons ;  it  was  rejected  by  the  Loids,  and 
in  the  following  year  lost  in  the  Conunons  oa 
the  second  reading.    At  last,  by  an  Order  in 
Council  in  1805,  the  importation  of  slaves  to 
new  colonies  was  prohibited,  and  in  1806  the 
abolition  of    the    foreign    slave    trade   waj 
carried.    On  Feb.  23rd,  1807,  his  Bill,  having 
jiassed    the   Lords,   was    sent  down   to  the 
Commons,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  3S3 
to  sixteen.   The  Solicitor-Grenend,  Sir  Samuel 
Komilly,  carried  the  House  by  storm  when  in 
his  speech  which  followed  this  triumph,  he 
contrasted    the  feelings  of    Napoleon  with 
those  of  the  honoured  man  who  would  th^it 
night  "lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow  and 
remember  that  the  slave  trade  w&s  no  men;.** 
The  Royal  assent  was  given  on  March  'iOth. 
Wilberforce  then  sought  to  secure  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  abroad,  and,  indtfd, 
the  total  abolition  of  slavery  itself.    In  181:! 
he  resigned  his  seat  for  Yorkshire,  and  wmi 
elected  to  the  borough  of  Bramber,  which  be 
held  till  1825,  when  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  give  up  his  parliamentary  life.    He 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of    speaking  in 
favour   of   abolition,   and    one    country*    of 
Europe  after  another,  and  the  United  Stat«^ 
was  led  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.    In  IS23 
he  published  %tl  Appeal  against  it.  and  th« 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed.     In  1829 
he  made  his  last  public  appearance  at  a  large 
meeting  of  Abolitionists  in  London,  and  then 
entrust  the  cause  to  Sir  T.  Fowell  Bnxton. 
Three  days  before  his  death  news  was  brought 
to  Wilberforce  that  England  was  reuly  to 
pay  twenty  millions    for   the    abolition  of 
slavery.     He  died  July  29th,  1833,  and  was 
accorded  a  public  funeral   at  Westnunster 
Abbey. 

WilfHd,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Tork«  was 
bom  of  noble  parents,  and  was  early  »>nt 
to  court,  where  he  soon  became  a  fevonriti^ 
with  Queen  Eanfleda;  following  heradvii^. 
he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  reli- 
gious life.  He  spent  some  time  at  lindis- 
&me  under  the  discipline  of  the  Scottish 
monks;  but  being  oisaatiBfied  with  the 
simplicity  of  their  rule,  he  asked  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he 
spent  some  years  in  study.  After  his  retan 
to  England  he  became  Abbot  of  a  mona54«Ty 
at  Ripon,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  was 
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appointed  to  the  See  of  York.  As  the  primacy 
waa  vacant,  Wilfrid  went  to  France  to  be  con- 
secrated by  Agilbert,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  did 
not  return  till  about  five  years  later,  when 
he  found  St.  Chad  in  possession  of  his  See. 
The  latter,  however,  vacated  it  in  his  favour, 
and  Wilfrid  set  to  work  to  restore  the  minster, 
which  had  fallen  into  disrepair ;  and  he  built  also 
a  minster  at  Hexham  and  one  at  Ripon,  at  the 
dedication  of  which  he  made  a  feast  to  King 
Egfrid  and  all  the  chief  persons  in  the  kingdom, 
which  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  former  bishop,  St.  Chad.  For  some  time 
the  King  and  the  bishops  were  on  friendly 
terms ;  but  the  zeal  of  Wilfrid  to  enrich  the 
Church,  to  the  detriment  of  Egfrid's  revenue, 
and  the  magnificence  of  his  retinue  and  mon- 
asteries, excited  the  King^s  anger,  and  Theo- 
dore, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wassumpnoned 
to  hear  the  accusations  against  him.  He 
proposed  that  the  diocese  should  be  divided 
into  the  Sees  of  York,  Lindisfame,  Hexham, 
and  Whithem,  but  as  Wilfrid  would  not  con- 
sent to  this  Theodore  declared  him  deposed, 
and  he  started  for  Rome  to  appeal  to  Pope 
Agatho,  returning  victorious  with  a  letter 
to  the  King.  Egfrid  declared  that  he  had 
bribed  the  Pope,  and  imprisoned  him  for 
nine  months,  first  in  Northumberland,  then 
at  Dunbar;  being  released,  he  went  to 
Sussex,  the  most  barbarous  kingdom  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  not  yet  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  which  was  suffering  under  a  severe 
famine.  Wilfrid  first  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  people  by  teaching  them  to  fish,  so 
that  they  were  all  the  more  ready  to  hear 
him  when  he  began  tc  preach  to  them.  He 
founded  a  bishopric  at  Selsey,  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Chichester.  He  went 
up  the  Meon  Valley,  in  Hampshire,  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Sussex  and  Wessex, 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Jutes,  and 
here  he  founded  the  church  of  Wamford,  as 
an  ancient  inscription  on  the  wall  still  testifies. 
The  ancient  church  of  Corhampton  in  the 
name  valley  was  also  probably  built  'by  him. 
About  690  Egfrid  died,  and  Wilfrid  was  re- 
called to  York ;  but  his  uncompromising 
manner  gave  offence,  and  he  was  again  de- 
clared deposed.  He  was  restored,  however, 
after  KingAldfrid*s  death,  and  died  in  70y 
at  the  monastery  of  Oundle,  which  he  had 
founded  in  Mercia. 

Wilkiiis,  JoHK,  Bishop  of  Chester  [b. 
at  Fawsley,  Northamptonshire,  in  1614 ;  d. 
in  1672].  His  father  was  a  citizen  of  Oxford, 
but  he  was  bom  at  the  house  of  his  mother's 
father,  John  Dods,  a  noted  Dissenter,  and  here 
he  spent  his  earlier  years.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  entered  as  a  student  at  New  Inn 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Magdalen  Hall. 
He  took  his  B.A.  in  1631,  and  his  M.A.  in 
1 634,  and  was  then  ordained  and  became  suc- 
cessively Chaplain  to  Lord  Say,  Lord  Berkeley, 
and  Chiu-les,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who 


resided  in  England  for  some  time  studying 
mathematics  with  Wilkins.  His  Puritanical 
principles  led  him  in  the  Civil  War  to  join 
with  the  Parliament  and  to  uphold  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  In  1648  the  Committee 
for  the  Reformation  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford made  him  Warden  of  WadhamCoUege. 
In  1666  he  married  a  sister  of  Cromwell. 
Richard  Cromwell  made  him  Master  of 
Trinity  College ;  but  he  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration,  and,  coming  to  London,  became 
Preacher  at  Gray*s  Inn,  and  soon  after  Rector 
of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  In  1663  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  was  then  incorporated ;  and, 
through  the  influence  of  another  member, 
Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Sheldon,  Archbibhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Ripon,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Hall,  in 
1668,  became  Bishop  of  Chester.  Wilkins  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  inconstant  mind 
and  unsettled  principles,  ready  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  ruling  power ;  but  he  was 
benevolent,  and  according  to  his  biographer, 
Anthony  Wood,  "a  person  endowed  with 
rare  gifts,  a  noted  theologist  and  preacher,  a 
curious  critic,  an  excellent  mathematician 
and  experimentalist,  and  one  as  well  seen 
in  mechanisms  and  new  philosophy  as  any 
of  his  time."  He  is  the  author  of  many  sci- 
entific works.  Among  his  theological  publica- 
tions are :  JSceleaiasteSf  or  a  Discourse  on  the  Gift 
of  Freaehing  [1646]  ;  Discourse  concerning  the 
Beauty  of  Providence^  in  all  the  Rugged  Passages 
of  it  [1649]  ;  Discourse  concerning  the  Gift  of 
Prayer  [1651],  and  after  hia  death  Tillotson 
published  an  unfinished  treatise  ot  hi&  Of  the 
Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion 
r  1675],  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  [1682].  He 
died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Tillotson  m  Chancery 
Lane,  and  is  buried  in  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 

Will. — ^That  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  chooses  or  refuses  anything  which  is 
offered  to  it.  It  is  therefore  distinct  from 
the  understanding.  '*  I  see  and  approve  the 
better  things,"  said  the  heathen  moralist, 
"  and  I  follow  the  worse."  Herein  he  con- 
fessed that  his  will  was  not  in  accord  with 
his  intellectual  faculties.  Nor  is  the  Will 
synonymous  with  the  desires  and  appetites. 
These  may  be  spontaneous  and  either  good  or 
bad,  but  other  motives  acting  on  the  Will 
may  lead  it  to  resist  them.  That  the  Will  is 
free  is  implied  in  the  very  term,  *'for  if  a 
man  acts  in  any  g^ven  manner  because  he  is 
forced,  it  is  no  longer  an  action  of  the  WilL" 
The  Will  indeed  is  finite,  because  man  him- 
self is  a  finite  being,  but  within  the  extent  of 
its  capacity  it  is  and  must  be  able  to  choose. 
The  great  question  about  Free  Will,  regarded 
theologically,  is  stated  in  the  article  on  Freb 
Will.  We  may  put  it  broadly  thus:  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  man 
lost  control  of  his  Will  by  sin,  and  recovers 
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it  by  supernatural  grace  conveyed  in  the 
Sacraments.  The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  following  Augustine,  held  that  since 
the  Fall  man  is  totally  depraved,  and  can  do 
no  spiritual  good  save  through  the  special 
grace  of  God,  given  according  to  God's  sove- 
reign Will. 

The  tendency  of  modem  materialistic  philo- 
sophy is  towards  what  is  called  Determinism 
[q.v.J,  the  belief  that  the  Will  depends  like 
the  physical  constitution  upon  a  chain  of 
causes,  so  that  all  future  volition  might  be 
predicted  by  any  one  who  knew  all  the  pre- 
sent facts.  But  this  is  in  fact  to  blot  out.  the 
soul  from  existence,  and  repeat  the  sinful  cry 
which  the  prophets  denounced,  **  We  are  de- 
livered to  do  these  abominations."  In  op- 
position to  it  is  the  Christian  belief  that  we 
are  placed  in  the  world  by  the  Creator  for  the 
veiy  purpose  of  fighting  against  the  sin 
which  doth  most  easUy  besist  us,  and  of  being 
conquerors  by  His  grace.  Another  form  of 
Determinism  is  very  different,  that  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  who  dwells  upon  the  power  of 
habits  to  enfeeble  and  even  destroy  the  WilL 
This  is  the  determinism  of  character.  But 
neither  does  this  fix  the  destiny  of  a  human 
soul.  The  grace  of  God  is  offered  to  apo- 
states and  reprobates,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
restoring  the  enfeebled  and  powerless  WilL 
The  same  voice  which  cried  to  the  paralytic 
'*  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,*'  is 
saying  to  us  when  we  are  bound  and  enslaved 
by  sin,  "Arise  and  be  free,  shake  thyself 
from  the  dust."  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  grace  of  Christian  ordinances, 
are  perpetual  miracles,  a  continual  work  of 
restoration  to  those  who  believe,  and  have 
faith  to  be  healed.     [Frbb-Will  ;    Pkbdes- 

TINATION.] 

Will  of  God.— What  God  has  deter- 
mined from  all  eternity,  and  what  must  cer- 
tainly come  to  pass,  though  as  yet  we  know  it 
not,  is  His  secret  will.  What  He  has  pre- 
scribed to  us  in  His  written  Word,  and  in  the 
universal  conscience  of  mankind,  is  His  re- 
vealed will.     How  shall  we  know  that  will  P 

There  are  certain  rules  which  we  may  rest 
upon  concerning  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  as 
well  as  what  we  ought  to  do.  Thus :  [1]  We 
should  not  make  our  inclinations  the  arbiter. 
''Do  not  determine  that  to  be  truth  which 
you  wish  to  be  so,  nor  make  an  idol  of 
cherished  anticipations,"  are  the  memorable 
words  of  a  great  writer  of  our  own  day.  [2] 
We  should  not  make  our  particular  frames 
of  mind  the  rule  of  our  determination,  nor  be 
guided  by  unaccountable  impulses  and  im- 
pressions. 

But  there  are  three  courses  to  be  adopted  by 
him  who  would  learn  the  will  of  Grod. 

[1]  Deliberation.  Our  present  station  is 
to  \i  regarded  as  that  in  which  God  has 
placed  us.  He  may  intend  us  to  make  our 
way  out  of  it.     But  unless  there  is  that  in  our 


present  situation  which  we  see  denrly  to  be 
hostile  to  our  bou1*s  health,  we  are  not  to  be 
inveterately  desirous  of  chainge. 

[2J  ConeulUtioH,  If  the  conrictkn  coBte 
irresistibly  upon  us  that  such  change  is  needful, 
and  we  have  to  choose  a  new  path,  then  it  be^ 
hoves  us  to  compare  one  thing  with  anoUKr, 
and  to  act  upon  such  maTJmw  as  these:— Of 
two  natural  evils  choose  the  least;  of  two 
moral  evils  chooee  neither;  of  two  mocal 
goods  choose  the  greater. 

[3]  SuppticatioH,  When  Providence  does 
not  make  our  way  immediately  dear  we  have 
to  abide  where  we  are  in  suspense.  "  Stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God.**  We 
must  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  constant  psayer, 
avoiding  temptation  and  shrinking  froni  all 
sin ;  reverencing  the  Word  of  God  and  seek- 
ing it  daOy ;  remembering  always  that  the 
highest  object  at  which  we  can  aim  is  the 
promotion  of  the  glory  of  Grod. 

WiUSam  of  Ifmlimwlimy.  [IKaubs- 
BURT,  William  op.] 

Williain  of  WjUhmaoL,  the  greatest 
of  the  Bi^bops  of  Winchester,  was  bom  o£ 
obscure  parents,  John  and  Sibyl  Ixmge,  at 
Wickham,  in  Hampshire,  in  1324.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  then  be> 
came  secretary  to  Uvedale,  Lord  of  the  Wick- 
ham Manor,  through  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  King  Edward  III.  In  1356  he  became 
surveyor  of  the  castle  and  park  at  Windsor. 
and  superintended  the  building  of  the  pceeent 
castle.  He  received  the  tonsure  in  1356,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1362.  On  the  death 
of  Bishop  £dyngdon  in  1366,  Wykeham  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  He  had  already  held 
the  Privy  Seal,  and  now  became  ChsmoeUar 
till  1371.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  in 
1404,  at  Bishop's  Waltham.  He  r^nired  the 
bishop's  palaces,  did  away  with  many  abases 
at  St.  Cross,  founded  New  CoQece,  Oz^ird, 
and  the  Winchester  School  [q.v.J,  and  re- 
stored Winchester  Cathedral.  His  masterly 
work  in  the  nave  of  the  Oathedzal  stamps 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  architects  that 
ever  lived.  His  benefactions  to  the  parishes 
of  his  diocese  were  also  very  mnmficent. 

Williams,  Isaac,  was  bom  in  Wales  in 

1802,  died  in  1865.  He  was  educated  at  Ox* 
ford,  and  after  his  ordination  held  aevenl 
curacies,  and  finally  was  appointed  to  th« 
living  of  Stinchcombe,  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  died.  He  wrote  some  very  beautifal 
poetry,  though  he  was  a  little  too  fond  of 
using  irreguhir  and  peculiar  rhythm.  He. 
with  Keble  and  Newman,  wrote  the  Liff^ 
Apostoliea^  and  was  also  the  author  of  Tr^cu 
80,  86,  and  87  of  the  famous  TrmeU  for  tid 
Times.  Other  noted  poems  of  his  are  Tkemfht* 
in  Font  Yean,  The  Cathedral,  The  Betpiieteni, 
and  the  Chrietian  Scholar.  In  1839  he  pub- 
lished a  book  of  hymns  translated  irom  tfas 
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IjaUn,  under  the  title  of  Effmnt  from  the 
Faritian  Breviary. 

Willianui,  John,  Archbishop  of  York, 
waa  bom  at  Aberconway  in  Caruarvonshire, 
in  1582,  died  in  1650.  He  went  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1598,  was  ordained, 
and  became  a  proctor  of  the  university.  He 
then  removed  to  London,  and  was  chaplain 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  upon  whose 
death,  in  1619,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury, whence  he  was  in  1620  preferred  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  in  1626  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
He  soon  afterwards  rendered  himself  un- 
popular at  court  because  he  refused  to  comply 
with  all  the  wishes  of  Buckingham,  which 
occasioned  him  to  lose  the  Great  Seal,  and  he 
was  ordered  not  to  appear  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  He  also  angered  Archbishop 
Land  by  his  opinions  concerning  the  position 
of  the  Communion  table.  The  dispute  broke 
into  a  formal  controversy,  and  occasioned 
Laud^s  Coal  from  the  Altar,  answered  by 
Williams.  Soon  after  a  Bill  was  brought 
before  the  Star  Chamber  accusing  him  of 
revealing  the  King's  secrets ;  he  was  heavily 
fined,  and  in  1636  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
He  remained  there  for  four  years,  but  was 
released  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 
The  King  was  reconciled  to  him,  cancelled  the 
records  of  his  trial,  and  raised  him  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  allowing  him  to  hold 
the  Deanery  of  Westminster  for  three  years 
in  eommendam.  He  only  "survived  the  King's 
death  a  year,  dying  at  Glodded  on  his  sixty- 
eighth  birthday. 

Williams,  John,  a  famous  Noncon- 
formist minister  ^b.  1796,  d.  1839]  sent  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society  to  preach  to 
the  South  Sea  Islanders.  He  was  bom  at 
Tottenham,  and  having  been  a  short  time 
at  school  was  apprenticed  to  an  ironmonger 
in  the  City  Eoad.  When  he  had  served 
his  time,  he  determined  at  once  to  fit  him- 
self as  iBx  as  he  could  for  the  work  of  a 
missionary.  With  his  wife  and  three  other 
ministers  he  left  England  in  November,  1816, 
and  just  a  year  later  landed  on  one  of  the 
Society  Islands.  They  succeeded  in  con- 
verting many  of  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
and  as  a  riue  were  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness even  by  those  who  refused  to  listen  to 
their  preaching.  He  came  to  England  once  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  also  paid  a  visit  to  Sydney, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a  doctor  about 
hi»  health,  which  was  very  bad  at  the  time, 
and  which  he  was  afraid  would  force  him  to 
^  ve  up  his  work.  With  these  two  exceptions 
he  worked  among  the  people  of  these  islands 
till  1839,  when  he  was  cruelly  murdered  by 
the  natives  of  Erromanga  the  first  day  he 
landed  on  their  shores. 

WilliailUi,  RoosR. — A  Puritan  writer, 
and  founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 


U.S.,  who  deserves  mention  as  the  first  to 
publicly  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  without 
any  qualification  whatever,  and  to  act  upon 
it  consistently  through  his  own  life  in  the 
midst  of  nuiny  provocations.  He  was  bom 
at  Conwyl  Cayo  in  Wales,  in  1599,  was  be- 
friended and  educated  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
and  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England;  but  soon  adopting  Puritan 
views,  was  compelled  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  arrived  at  Boston  in  1630.  At  this  early 
age  of  thirty,  as  Bancroft  says,  "his  mind 
had  already  matured  a  doctrine  which  secures 
him  an  immortality  of  fame.  ...  In 
the  capacious  recesses  of  his  mind  he  had  re- 
volved the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he,  and 
he  alone,  had  airived  at  the  great  principle 
which  is  its  sole  effectual  remedy.  He  an- 
nounced his  discovery  under  the  simple  pro- 
position of  the  sanctity  of  conscience.  The 
civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but 
never  control  opinion ;  should  punish  guilt, 
but  never  violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 
The  doctrine  contained  within  itself  an  entire 
reform  of  theological  jurisprudence.  It 
would  blot  from  the  statute-book  the  crime  of 
nonconformity ;  would  quench  the  fires  that 
persecution  had  so  long  kept  burning ;  would 
repeal  every  law  compelhng  attendance  on 
public  worship ;  would  aboluh  tithes  and  all 
forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of 
religion;  would  give  an  equal  protection  to 
every  form  of  religious  faith." 

When  WilUams  arrived  in  Boston,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  unite  heartily  with 
Churches  which,  in  spite  of  their  own  bitter 
experience  of  persecution,  violated  every  one 
of  these  principles  nearly  as  much  as  that- 
Church  from  which  they  had  fled,  and  he 
found  himself  involved  in  hot  and  bitter 
controversy  for  what,  to  him,  were  the  first 
rights  of  the  human  soul.  The  magistrates 
compelled  every  man  to  attend  worship : 
Wilhams  reprobated  that  law.  They  com- 
pelled men  to  maintain  that  worship,  and 
demanded  of  Williams  if  the  labourer  was 
not  worthy  of  his  hire  P  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  from  them  that  do  hire  him  and  from  no 
other."  Magistrates  themselves  were  to  be 
chosen  from  church-members ;  he  said  this 
was  as  proper  as  to  select  a  doctor  or  pilot  for 
his  skill  in  theology.  And  so  on  every  point. 
Such  views  could  not  but  give  deep  oifence, 
and  in  1835  he  was  summoned  to  Boston  to 
stand  examination  on  his  grand  principle 
that  "  the  civil  power  hoe  no  jtirisdietion  over 
the  coneeienee"  and  was  actually  threatened  by 
the  one-time  fugitives  with  transportation 
back  to  England !  To  avoid  this  he  fled  to 
the  territory  of  Narraganset,  where  he  pur- 
chased land  for  himself  and  a  few  companions, 
calling  the  new  settlement  Providence,  and 
engaging  specially  in  mission-work  among 
the  Indians,  with  whom  he  acquired  greater 
influence  than  any  other  man  of  the  time. 
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Owing  to  this  he  was  enabled  on  two 
occasions  to  save  the  colony  which  had  cast 
him  out  from  Indian  attacks,  being  on  one 
of  these  occasions  applied  to  for  such  as- 
sistance, and  never  manifesting  the  least 
bitterness,  or  being  led  into  the  least  act  of 
retaliation.  His  later  years  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  preaching  to  the  Indians,  in 
which  he  engaged  till  nearly  his  eightieth 
year.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  in 
1683,  the  neighbouring  colonies  refusing  to 
the  last  to  admit  his  State  into  their  league,  in 
spite  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  them. 

Williams'  chief  work  is,  The  Bloudy  Tenet 
of  Ferseeuiion  for  the  Cauee  of  Cotueienee  Die' 
ctutedj  followed  later  by  The  Bloudy  Tenet  yet 
more  Bloudy  by  Mr,  Cotton's  endeavour  to  wash 
it  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb.  He  refused 
to  persecute  Quakeis  like  the  other  Puritans, 
but  disputed  with  them,  writing  a  tract 
called  George  Fox  digged  out  of  hie  Burrowee. 
He  also  wrote  a  iey  to  the  Languages  of 
America,  and  other  works  of  less  importance. 

The  following  additional  remarks  of  Ban- 
croft are  worth  quoting :  "  He  was  the  first 
person  in  modem  Christendom  to  assert  in  its 
plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  equality  of  opinions  before  the 
law ;  and  in  its  defence  he  was  the  harbinger 
of  Milton,  the  precursor  and  superior  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  For  Taylor  limited  his 
toleration  to  a  few  Christian  sects:  the 
philanthropy  of  Williams  compassed  the 
earth.  Taylor  favoured  partial  reform,  com- 
mended lenity,  argued  for  forbearance,  and 
entered  a  special  plea  in  behalf  of  each 
tolerable  sect ;  Williams  would  permit  per- 
secution of  no  opinion,  of  no  religion,  leaving 
heresy  unharmed  by  law,  and  orthodoxy  un- 
protected by  the  penalties  of  penal  statutes. 
Taylor  still  clung  to  the  necessity  of  positive 
regulations  enforcing  religion  and  eradicating 
error,  and  he  resetnbled  the  poets,  who  in 
their  folly  first  declare  their  hero  to  be  in- 
vulnerable and  then  clothe  him  in  earthly 
armour ;  Williams  was  willing  to  leave  trtith 
alone,  in  her  own  panoply  of  light,  believing 
that  if  in  the  ancient  feud  between  truth  and 
error,  the  employment  of  force  could  be  en- 
tirely abrogated,  truth  would  have  much  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  If  Copernicus  is  held  in 
perpetual  reverence  because,  on  his  death- 
bed, he  published  to  the  world  that  the  sim 
is  the  centre  of  our  system;  if  the  name 
of  Kepler  is  preserved  for  his  sagacity  in 
detecting  the  laws  of  planetary  motion;  if 
the  genius  of  Newton  has  been  almost  adored 
for  disi»ecting  a  ray  of  light  and  weighing 
heavenly  bodies  in  a  balance;  let  there  be 
for  the  name  of  Roger  Williams  at  least  some 
humble  place  among  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced moral  science,  and  made  themselves 
the  benefactors  of  mankind." 

Willibald,  St.,  was  the  son  of  a  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  and  bom  about  704.    When 


three  years  old  he  had  a  dangeanoos  illness,  and 
his  parents  promised  that  if  he  recovered  he 
should  be  consecrated  to  Grod^s  service.  Ee 
WELS  accordingly  carefully  trained  in  a  moou- 
tery  till  720,  when  he  accompanied  his  faUier 
and  brother  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Hi» 
father  died  on  the  journey,  and  his  brother 
had  soon  to  return  home  after  reaching  Borne : 
but  Willibald  joined  with  two  companions 
and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  They  got  as 
far  as  Emesa  in  Phoenicia,  where  they  were 
seized  by  the  Saracens  for  spies  and  throini 
into  prison.  When  they  were  released  ther 
continued  their  journey,  and,  having  visited  the 
holy  places,  were  returning  to  Rome,  but  stop- 
ping at  Naples  on  their  way  in  728,  the  Bishop 
of  that  place  persuaded  Willibald  to  retire  to  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Cassino,  which  had  lately 
been  built  by  Pope  Gregory  XL,  and  here  he 
spent  ten  years.  In  729  he  went  again  to 
Rome ;  Gregory  III.,  who  was  then  Pope,  sent 
for  him  and  told  him  that  his  cousin,  St. 
Boniface  [q.  v.],  wanted  his  help  in  GrennaDV. 
He  went,  and  Boniface  made  him  Pastor  of 
Aichstadt,  which,  in  741,  was  created  into  a 
bishopric,  and  Willibald  became  the  first 
Bishop.  He  built  a  cathedral  and  founded  a 
Benedictine  monastery.  He  died  in  790,  and 
was  canonised  in  938  by  Leo  YII. 

Willibrord,  St.,  was  bom  in  Noithnm- 
berland  about  658.  A  short  time  before,  the 
monastery  of  Ripon  had  been  founded  bv 
St.  Wilfrid  [Wilfrid],  and  there  WiLibrwi 
was  sent  by  his  parents  when  he  was  only 
seven  years  old.  His  father,  Wilgis,  became  a 
hermit,  and  founded  a  small  monastery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Humber.  When  twenty  years 
old  Willibrord  went  to  Ireland  to  the  misioo- 
ary  college  of  which  St.  Elgbert  was  ihe  head. 
This  saint  had  'sent  out  several  parties  of 
missionaries  to  attempt  the  conversion  of 
Friesland,  but  their  work  was  not  crown«l 
with  great  success.  At  the  age  of  thirty-onf 
Willibrord  petitioned  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  organise  a  further  effort.  Egbert  ga^e 
him  leave,  and,  accompanied  by  eleren  othtr 
monks,  he  set  sail  for  Europe.  They  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  well 
received  by  Pepin,  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
and  Duke  of  Uie  French,  who  had  lately  con- 
quered Friesland.  Before  attempting  any 
definite  work,  WiUibrord  went  on  a  jalgrim- 
age  to  Rome  to  beg  the  blessing-  of  Pope 
Sergius.  This  being  given,  WiinbrOTd 
preached  the  Gospel  successfully  in  Fries- 
land for  fiiz  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Pepin  sent  him  again  to  Rome,  with 
a  petition  that  the  Pope  would  allow  him  to 
take  the  office  of  a  bishop.  Sergius  con- 
secrated him  in  St.  Peter's,  giving  htm  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  the  Fnsons,  and  pa*- 
mission  to  fix  the  Metropolitan  See  in  what- 
ever  part  oi  the  diocese  would  be  most  ccffl- 
venient  for  the  carrjdng  on  of  his  woik.  H»- 
returned  in  696,  and  determined  to  have  hi^ 
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cathedral  at  Utrecht.  He  built  there  two 
chorchea,  one  of  which  he  dedicated  to  our 
iSavioiir  and  the  other  to  St.  Mary,  choonnff 
the  latter  for  the  cathedral.  When  he  had 
worked  for  some  years  in  that  part  of  Fries- 
land  which  belonged  to  France,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  West  Friesland,  governed  at 
that  time  by  a  man  named  Badbod,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  persuasions  and  entreaties,  re- 
mained a  heathen :  he,however,  allowed  the 
Archbishop  to  preach  in  all  parts  of  his  king- 
dom, and  severely  punished  anv  who  ventured 
to  interfere  with  him  or  any  of  his  band.  He 
then  went  to  an  island  called  Walcheren,  be- 
longing to  Zealand,  and  caused  several  churches 
to  be  built  there.  In  the  year  731  he  was 
joined  by  Boniface  fq-v.]*  who  stayed  with 
him  three  yean,  and  then  wont  into  Ger- 
many. Willibrord  died  in  739  or  740,  in 
extreme  old  age.  He  lived  to  see  the 
nation  which  he  had  found  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism one  of  the  most  cultured  in  Europe  at 
that  time.  He  was  buried  at  Eptemac,  in  the 
monastery  he  had  built  and  endowed  there. 

WiUihad. — ^When  news  came  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Bonifaob  [q.v.],  many  wished 
to  go  at  once  to  try  to  convert  those  who 
had  opposed  and  killed  him.  The  head  of 
the  little  band  was  Willihad,  a  native  of 
Northumbria,  who,  in  spite  of  great  difBculties 
and  fierce  opposition,  preached  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  At  one  place  the  chief  wished 
to  put  him  to  death  for  daring  to  despise  the 
national  idols,  and  it  was  agreed  that  lots 
should  be  cast  whether  he  was  to  die  or  be  set 
free.  The  lot  was  in  Willihad's  favour,  and 
he  reached  a  place  called  Drenthe  safely. 
After  several  years  Charles  the  Great  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  should  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  people  Of  Wymodia,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  not  had  the  chance  of  giving 
up  their  heathen  religion  for  a  better,  no 
missionary  having  visited  them.  At  first  the 
people  seemed  to  listen  to  him  gladly ;  but  in 
782  a  man  named  Wittekind  incited  the 
people  to  rebel,  and  Willihad  had  secretly  to 
make  his  escape.  He  determined  before 
entering  on  any  new  work  to  go  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  and  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Pope.  Ho  went  for  two  years  to  the 
monastery  of  Eptemac,  and  there,  in  787,  the 
news  came  to  him  that  Wittekind  wished  to 
be  baptised,  and  that  the  country  was  quiet 
and  ready  to  listen  to  him  again.  Charles  the 
Great  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  make  Wymodia  a  diocese,  and  persuaded 
Willihad  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Friesland.  He  constantly  journeyed  through 
his  diocese,  baptising  and  preaching,  and  was 
everywhere  well  received.  He  chose  the 
town  of  Bremen  as  the  site  of  his  cathedral 
church,  and  watched  its  progress  with  great 
interest.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it  finished, 
for  in  the  year  789,  when  holding  a  Visitation, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever  at  a  place  called 
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Blexen,  and  died.    He  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  at  Bremen. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  one  of  the  holiest  of  English  prelates, 
was  born  at  Burton,  in  Cheshire,  1663,  died  in 
1755.  After  he  had  graduated  at  Dublin,  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who,  as  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  made  him 
Bishop  of  that  diocese  in  1797  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty- four.  He  found  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  far  behindhand  both  as  re- 
gards civilisation  and  religious  life.  Being 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  possessing  won- 
derfiil  powers  of  organisation,  he  set  to  work 
in  good  earnest,  and  in  a  very  shoi-t  space  of 
time  had  improved  their  condition  in  both 
matters.  In  1707  he  drew  up  a  sort  of  Cate- 
chism for  the  people,  which  was  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  Manx.  Its  English  title  was 
Principles  and  Duties  of  Christianity,  later 
changed  to  The  Knowledge  and  Practice  of 
Christianity  nuxde  easy  to  the  Meanest  Capacities, 
It  was  not  only  published  in  English,  but 
also  translated  into  French  and  Italian.  He 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  all  missionary 
efforts,  and  at  different  times  of  his  life  pre- 
sided over  various  societies.  He  was  Bishop 
nearly  fifty-eight  years,  and  he  left  his  diocese 
under  wise  and  strict  rules  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  ^ood  Church  discipline.  His  life 
was  so  active  that  he  wrote  comparatively  few 
books.  What  he  did  write,  however,  are  re- 
garded as  some  of  the  greatest  treasures  in 
the  way  of  devotional  books  in  the  English 
language — notably  Farochialia,  Sacra  Frivata, 
and  Short  and  Plain  Instructions  for  the  Setter 
Understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  He  gave 
instructions  for  the  Bible  to  be  tianslated 
into  Manx,  but  did  not  live  to  see  it  com- 
pleted. It  appeared  in  1772.  His  life  was 
written  in  1781  by  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell. 
Several  editions  have  since  been  published, 
the  most  important  being  that  by  Keble,  as 
part  of  the  Library  of  Any lo- Catholic  Theology , 
(1847-52). 

Winchester,  Bishopric  of. — In  the 
year  633,  Birinus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Rome,  offered  himself  to  Pope  Honorius  to 
penetrate  into  the  innermost  parts  of  Pagan 
Britain,  "  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith." 
He  was  -consecrated  by  Asterius,  Bishop  of 
Genoa,  and,  landing  on  the  West  Saxon  coast, 
took  up  his  abode  there,  and  preached  dili- 
gently before  King  Kynegils  and  his  people. 
His  efforts  were  aided  by  King  Oswald,  who 
had  come  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
of  Kynegils,  and  the  latter  was  baptised  in 
635 ;  the  place  of  baptfsm  is  not  stated,  but 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  Winchester. 
The  ancient  city  of  Caer-Gwent  had  been  laid 
in  ruins  by  Cerdic,  but  had  risen  again,  and 
was  now  the  chief  residence  of  the  Court,  its 
name  passing  into  Went-Ceaster.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism,  Kynegils 
gave  land  to  the  clergy  for  seven  miles  round 
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Winchester.  Yet  Winchester  was  not  made 
the  first  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons;  that  honour  was  conferred  on  Dor- 
chester, near  Abingdon.  [DoKcnBSTSH, 
Bishopric  op.]  Hedda,  who  became  Bishop 
in  676,  removed  the  "  bishop's  stool  *'  to 
Winchester,  as  the  need  no  longer  existed 
for  having  a  See  near  the  Mercian  border. 
On  his  death,  in  705,  the  diocese  was  divided : 
Hampshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  were  kept  to  Winchester;  the  western 
parts  were  committed  to  a  See  estabUshed  at 
Shbrbornb  [q.v.].  In  711  Sussex  was 
placed  imder  the  newly  created  See  of  Selsey. 
Surrey  also  was  placed  under  that  See,  but 
before  long  reverted  to  Winchester. 

Ring  Eynegils  began  to  build  a  church  at 
Winchester,  which  was  finished  by  his  son 
Kenwald,  and  haUowod  on  Christmas  Day, 
643,  being  dedicated  to  St.  Birinus,  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Around  this  church  sprang  up  a  great 
religious  community,  and  Helmstan,  one  of 
the  monks,  became  Bishop  about  837.  He 
was  succeeded  by  St.  Swithtjn  [q.v.],  who 
built  and  repaired  many  churches  in  the 
diocese,  and  obtained  from  Ethelwulf  a 
charter  for  the  general  establishment  of  tithes 
throughout  the  Icingdom  :  he  was  the  educator 
and  adviser  of  King  Alfred.  King  Alfred,  for 
the  use  of  the  learned  monk  St.  Grimbald, 
founded  a  new  monastery  known  as  Hyde 
Abbey,  which  was  at  first  tenanted  by  secular 
canona,  but  Bishop  Athelwold,  at  the  bidding 
of  Dunstan,  turned  them  out  in  964,  and 
replaced  them  with  Benedictines  from  the 
great  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  This  Bishop  re- 
built the  church,  which  was  completed  in  980. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Saxon  cathedral 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  or  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  it ;  at  any^  rate,  whatever 
Saxon  work  there  may  be  in  it  has  been  com- 
pletely incorporated.  The  existing  cathedral 
was  commenced  in  1079  by  Bishop  Walkelin, 
and  finished  in  1093,  being  consecrated  with 
much  pomp  on  St.  Swithun's  Day.  In  1 107 
the  tower  fell  in,  but  was  rebuilt  with  funds 
left  by  the  Bishop,  and  is  called  Walkelin's 
Tower;  it  was  finished  in  1120.  To  Bishop 
Giffard  belongs  the  honour  of  founding,  in 
1 129,  the  first  Cistercian  monastery  of  Engknd 
(at  Waverley,  near  Famham),  which  was 
followed  by  others,  and  through  this  means 
a  great  religious  revival  was  brought  about. 
Henry  of  Blois,  among  many  acts  of  mu- 
nificence, built  Famham  Castle,  as  an  epi- 
scopal residence,  and  also  Wolvesey  Castle  in 
Winchester,  the  beautiful  hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
and  the  abbey  church  of  Romsey.  Bishop 
Godfrey  de  Lucy  [1189-1206]  instituted  a 
confraternity  for  the  renovation  of  his  cathe- 
dral, and  the  result  was  the  present  beautiful 
east  end,  beginning  from  the  bcujk  of  the  apse, 
and  including  the  Lady  Chapel  ;  his  work  is 
a  charming  example  of  Early  English  archi- 
tecture.     Bishop  Peter  des  Roches   [1206- 


1244]  introduced  the  Preaching  Frian  mio 
England,  and  in  1226  built  them  a  house 
near  the  east  gate  of  Wincheeteor.  Bishop 
William  of  Edyngdon,  between  1360  and 
1366,  carried  out  extensive  alteraticmfi  in  thr 
cathedral ;  he  completely  changed  the  facade 
at  the  west,  introducing  the  strict  Perpen- 
dicular style,  and  extensive  restorations  in 
the  nave  were  carried  on  by  his  successor 
William  of  Wykeham  [q.v.],  a  great  bene- 
factor to  his  See  and  to  the  nation.  Cardinal 
Beaufort  [1406-1447]  did  much  for  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  and  left  many  benefsc- 
tions  in  his  wilL  Bishop  Waynflete  [1447- 
1486]  continued  the  repairs  of  the  cathedrid. 
Bishop  Langton  [1493-1601]  transfonoed  the 
Early  English  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  thf> 
Lady  Chapel  into  a  chantry  for  his  own 
burial  place,  decorating  it  with  w^ood-canrinf; 
and  making  a  groined  roof;  his  siiccesB(.ir, 
Bishop  Fox  [1601-1628],  decorated  the  choir 
and  rebuilt  the  clerestory  above  the  middle- 
pointed  chancel  arches.  He  was  the  foonder 
of  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Oxford.  In  the 
time  of  these  two  last-named  bishops.  Prion 
Hunton  and  Silkstede  extended  the  Lady 
Chapel  some  twenty-six  feet.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  no  great  stmctoral 
changes  in  the  cathedral.  In  1641,  in 
the  time  of  Bishop  Gardiner  [q.v.],  an  im- 
portant change  came  to  Winchester  Cathedral : 
it  was  put  upon  the  new  foundation ;  that  i<w 
a  dean  and  chapter  were  substituted  for  the 
Benedictine  house.  By  letters  patent,  Henry 
VIII.  ordered  that  the  cathedral  should  no 
longer  be  called  that  of  St.  Swithun,  but  tbat 
of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  and 
established  the  new  foundation  on  the  ruiiu 
of  the  old.  He  nominated  William  King»- 
mill,  the  Prior,  to  be  primum  oriffineiem  ft 
modemum  Decanumy  and  appointed  twelve 
prebendaries.  He  also  appointed  twelve 
Students  in  Divinity,  six  at  Oxford  and  six  at 
Cambridge ;  twelve  "  Pety  Cannons,  to  syng** 
in  the  Chuitsh  " ;  twelve  "  Laye  m«i  to  sjm^ 
and  serve  in  the  Quere  daylly,  Anglic-e. 
Vycars  "  ;  ten  "  Queresteres  "*;  one  Master 
of  the  Choristers ;  one  Gospeller ;  one  "  Pis- 
toler " ;  an  upper  and  an  under  Sexton ;  one 
"  Obsonator  to  by  their  diet "  ;  an  upper-  and 
an  under-Butler ;  a  Cook  and  an  under-Cook ; 
a  Porter ;  two  Bellringers ;  and  twelve  *•  pore 
men  "  who  had  been  aU)nt  the  King's  Court  or 
person,  or  engaged  in  public  affaus,  or  bad 
been  worn  out  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Bishop  Lancelot  Andrewes  [q.v.],  1619- 
1628,  is  the  greatest  Bishop  of  W^inchester 
since  the  Heformation. 

The  present  chapter  of  Winchester  consists 
of  a  dean,  five  canons,  three  archdeacons,  fivp 
minor  canons,  and  twenty-four  honorary 
canons.  The  income  of  the  "See  is  £6,600  per 
annum.  The  diocese  comprises  the  entiit^ 
county  of  Hants,  the  Channel  Islands,  part  <»f 
Surrey,  and  small  portions  of  adjaoentomnties 
The  number  of  benefices  is  647. 
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The  followixig  is  a 

list  of  the  Bisho] 

p8  of 

Wincheeter : — 

AooesnoiL. 

Acoession. 

Wina     . 

662 

Begitiald  Asser    . 

1320 

Eleuthsriiu . 

670 

John  Stratford    . 

13z3 

Hedda  . 

676 

Adam  Orlton 

1333 

Daniel  . 

705 

William     Edyng. 

xxumfnUi     • 

744 

don 

1346 

Kynheord     . 

754 

William  of  Wyke- 

Athelard       .        . 

754 

1367 

E^bald .       .        . 

790 

Henry  Beaufort  . 

1405 

Uudda  .       .        . 

C.794 

William  of  Wayn- 

Kinebert       . 

C.799 

flete   .        . 

1417 

Almund 

803 

Peter  Oourtenay . 

1487 

Wi^hten 

e.824 

Thomas  Langton 

1483 

Herefrith     .        . 

0.825 

Richard  Pox 

1501 

Kdmnnd 

833 

Thomas  Wolsey  . 

1528 

Helmstan 

C.833 

Stephen  Gurdiner 

1531 

Swithun 

852 

John  Poynet 

1551 

Alfrith  .        .        . 

862 

John  White . 

1556 

Ihixibert 

872 

Robert  Home 

1560 

Denewulf 

879 

John  Watson 

15a0 

Fnthstan     . 

909 

Thomas  Oowper  . 

1584 

Brinstan 

981 

William  Wickham 

1595 

Alphege  the  BaM 

934 

William  Day 

1596 

951 

Thomas  Bilson    . 

1597 

Britheiii   :    : 

958 

James  Montagu  . 

1616 

Athelwold    .        . 

963 

Lancelot          An. 

^i^T"-:    : 

985 

drewee 

1618 

1005 

Richard  Neile 

1627 

Athelwold  11. 

1006 

Walter  Curie       . 

1632 

Alf8ig«II.      .           . 

1015 

Brian  Duppa 

1660 

Alwin    .        .        . 

1032 

George  Morley    . 

1662 

Stigrand 

1047 

Peter  Mews . 

1684 

Walkelin 

1070 

William  GiiRud  . 

1107 

lawny 

1707 

HeoTT  de  Bloia    . 

1129 

Charles  Trimnell 

1721 

Richard  Toolive  . 

1174 

Richard  Willis     . 

172* 

Godfrey  de  Lucy 
Peter  dee  Boches 

1189 

Benjamin    Hoad- 

1205 

ley      .       .        . 

1734 

William    de    Ba- 

John  Thomas 

1761 

leigh  . 

1243 

Brownlow  North  . 

1781 

Aylmer    de    Val- 

Sir Q.  P.  Tomline 

1820 

ence  . 

1260 

Charles   R.  Sum- 

John Qenraia 

1262 

ner     - 

1827 

Nicolaa  Elj  . 

1268 

Samuel     Wilber- 

Johnof  Fontoise. 

1282 

force . 

1869 

Henry  Woodlock 

1305 

Edward     Harold 

John  Sandall 

1316 

Browne 

1873 

Winchester  School.— The  CJoUege  of 
St.  Mary  of  Winchester  was  founded  by 
William  op  Wykkham  [q.v.].  Bishop  of 
"Winchester.  He  made  the  special  wants  of 
the  age  his  study.  He  saw  how  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  had  fallen  ofE  in  cod- 
sequence  of  the  decreasing  number  of  the 
clergy,  and  he  determined  to  remedy  this  evil 
by  helping  poor  scholars  in  their  clerical 
education,  and  establishing  two  colleges  of 
students  for  the  increase  of  God's  worship,  for 
the  propagating  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  He  had  planned  this  soon  after 
coming  to  the  See,  and  had  already  bought 
the  land  in  Oxford.  In  Winchester  he  agreed 
with  one  Richard  Horton  that  for  ten  years 
he  should  diligently  instruct  in  grammatical 
learning  so  many  poor  scholars  as  he  should 
send  him,  and  the  Bishop  agreed  to  provide 
him  with  a  g^ood  assistant.  His  plan  was 
already  complete  in  his  own  mind :  it  was  to 
provide  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and  in- 
struction of  200  scholars,  to  afford  them  a 
liberal  support,  and  to  lead  them  through  a 
perfect  course  of  education — from  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge  thi'ough  the  whole 


circle  of  the  sciences.  Two  establishments, 
one  subordinate  to  the  other,  wei*e  to  compass 
all  this.  He  resolved  to  build  the  College  at 
Oxford  first,  and  began  to  deal  with  it  as  with 
Winchester ;  he  would  not  wait  till  his  build- 
ings were  finished,  but  gathered  his  students, 
found  a  governor  for  them,  provided  their 
lodgings,  and  laid  down  their  code  of  manage- 
ment. The  King's  patent  giving  him  leave 
to  build  is  dated  June  30th,  1379.  He  pub- 
lished his  charter  of  foundation  the  November 
following,  in  which  it  is  called  Seinte  Marie 
College  of  Wyneeatre  in  Oxenford.  But  it  was 
popularly  called  "New  College,"  and  that 
name  still  remains.  The  building  was  finished 
in  six  years,  and  was  opened  with  much 
solemnity,  April  14th,  1386.  In  the  charter 
of  St.  Mary's,  Winton,  bearing  date  Oct.  20th, 
1382,  Thomas  Cranley  is  nominated  as  the 
first  warden.  The  first  stone  was  laid  March 
26th,  1387,  and  it  was  opened  March  28th, 
1393.  It  had  at  once  its  full  complement  of 
scholars,  and  continued  all  along  to  furnish 
membeis  to  New  College.  At  first  it  was 
ruled  by  a  master  and  undermaster,  then  it  was 
committed  to  a  warden.  The  first  nomination 
of  fellows  was  made  by  the  founder  in  1394. 

The  situation  of  the  college  is  singularly 
good,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  without  the  walls,  between  two 
branches  of  the  Itchen,  which  flow  through 
the  cathedral  precincts.  The  open  meadows 
on  the  south  stretch  down  to  St.  Cross  and 
Twyf ord.  There  is  no  useless  ornamentation 
in  the  buildings ;  indeed,  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  Wykeham's  work  everywhere  that  all  his 
decoration  was  made  to  serve  some  useful  pur- 
pose. In  the  present  case  it  was  needful  to 
make  his  foundation  safe  from  attacks.  The 
east  was  secured  by  the  brook ;  on  the  north 
he  drew  a  wall  of  300  feet ;  to  the  west  was 
the  back  of  the  stables  and  another  long  wall 
which  turned  at  the  south  to  the  brook  again. 
The  northern  wall,  facing  the  king's  high- 
way  (which  had  the  conventual  grounds  of 
St.  Swithun's  Priory  on  the  opposite  side), 
had  one  entrance  only,  a  gateway,  which  led 
into  a  large  fore-court.  Round  this  were  the 
brewhouse  and  bakehouse,  malt  and  floui*- 
rooms,  slaughter-house,  stables  ;  for  the 
ancient  monastic  economy  provided  for  all 
articles  of  use  and  consumption  within  its  own 
walls.  Opposite  the  first  gateway  was  another, 
which  led  into  a  quadrangle,  120  feet  by  110 
feet,  around  which  the  college  buildings  were 
grouped;  between  these  buildings  and  the 
river  were  gardens.  The  outer  walls  are  bare 
of  ornament,  because  they  were  for  defence ; 
but  the  school  buildings  form  a  beautiful  and 
dignified  feature  in  the  view,  especially  from 
the  Giles  Hill  side.  At  the  south-east  portion 
of  the  quadrangle  is  the  chapel,  adjoining 
which  is  the  muniment  tower ;  west  of  this 
was  the  school,  and  refectory  above  it,  and 
again  west  of  this,  forming  the  south-west 
comer,  the  cellar,  the  buttery,  the  bursary^ 
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audit-roonii  library,  rose  one  above  the  other, 
and  reached  the  entire  height  of  the  chapel. 
Thas  all  the  offices  of  the  college  formed  one 
imposing  line  of  some  200  feet  long.  Over  the 
inner  gateway  was  the  Warden's  house,  thus 
commanding  a  view  of  both  quadrangle  and 
fore-court. 

Twenty-six  years  after  Wykeham's  death, 
his  steward,  John  Fromond,  completed  the 
cloisters  south  of  Wykeham's  buildings. 

The  government  of  the  college  was  carried 
on  in  entire  conformity  with  the  founder's 
statutes,  except  so  far  as  the  Reformation 
brought  changes,  until  the  year  1857.  At 
that  time  the  Oxford  University  Commission 
recommended  the  substitution  of  com^titive 
examinations  in  place  of  the  old  nomination 
system,  and  this  was  done,  but  with  a  manifest 
(Usregard  of  the  founder's  proviso  that  the 
benefits  of  his  foundation  should  be  for  those 
who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  their  educa- 
tion— the  "  pauperes  et  indigentes ; "  for  now 
it  is  impossible  for  boys  to  gain  a  scholar- 
ship in  competition  with  those  whose  parents 
are  able  to  pay  for  a  good  preparatory  course 
of  training  for  them. 

The  Public  School  Commissioners  have  re- 
constructed the  Constitution  of  the  College, 
retaining  the  Warden  and  Fellows  under  Sie 
name  of  "  the  Governing  Body,"  but  relieving 
them  from  all  duties  connected  with  it,  ex- 
cepting those  of  managers.  They  were  to 
administer  the  revenues,  present  to  the 
livings,  elect  the  two  statutable  masters, 
appoint  the  examiners  to  conduct  the  elections, 
and  take  cognisance  of  any  complaints  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  the  school  which 
might  be  laid  before  them.  The  Fellows  are 
not  now,  as  formerly,  all  Wykehamists.  Of 
the  eleven  persons  who  form  the  Governing 
Body,  two,  the  Warden  of  New  College  and 
the  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  are  ex 
officio  members;  one  each  is  chosen  by  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  one 
by  the  Fellows  of  New  College,  one  by  the 
Royal  Society,  one  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
one  by  the  Masters  at  Winchester,  and  the 
remaining  three  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Governing  Body. 

We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  customs  and 
peculiarities  of  Winchester  School,  but  will  only 
mention  the  singing  of  iJulee  Ihmum  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  up  for  the  summer  vacation ; 
the  origin  of  the  song  is  doubtful,  but  tra- 
dition says  that  it  was  composed  by  a  scholar 
who  for  some  offence  was  punished  by  remain- 
ing at  school  during  the  holidays.  A  great 
curiosity  is  the  famous  picture  of  the  Trusty 
Servant^  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century ; 
it  is  in  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quadrangle, 
painted  on  a  board,  and  represents  him  in  a 
closely-buttoned  blue  coat  and  bands,  with  a 
pig^s  head,  an  ass's  ears,  a  deer's  feet.  His 
mouth  is  padlocked ;  his  right  hand  held  up 
open ;  his  left  hand  has  a  broom,  dust-pan, 
laboor-fork,  and  shoveL    A  belt  round  his 


waist  carries  a  sword,  and  on  his  lett  arm  tt 
his  buckler.  By  his  side  is  the  founder's  anni, 
with  his  famous  motto  beneath,  **  Mannirn 
makyth  man."  Underneath  are  some  curioiu 
Latin  verses  which  have  been  thus  translated  :— 

'*  A  trusty  Mrranta  portrait  would  70a  see. 
This  emblematic  f^xae  well  narrtj. 
The  porker's  snout  not  nice  ta  diet  riiows ; 
The  padlock  shut,  no  secret  hell  disclose ; 
•  Patient,  the  ass  his  master^s  ng«  will  bear ; 
Swiftness  in  errand  the  sta^s  feet  dedsze ; 
Loaden  his  left  hand  apt  to  labour  saith; 
The  vest,  his  neatness ;  open  hand,  his  faitk. 
Qirt  with  his  sword,  his  shield  upon  his  ana. 
Himself  and  master  he'U  protect  from  hanD." 

Among  the  most  celebrated  Wykehamists  we 
mav  mention  Archbishops  Chichele,  Warham, 
and  Howlev;  Bishops  Waynflcte,  Lowth, 
Maltby,  and  Mant;  the  Nonjuring  pielatei 
Ken  and  Turner ;  the  poets  Otway,  Collins, 
and  Young;  Sydney  Smith;  Dn.  Arnold, 
Hook,  and  Christopher  Wordsworth;  liord 
Cottenham,  Lord  Selbome,  Lord  Hatheriey, 
Chief  Justice  Erie,  etc. 

Wine. — One  of  the  most  important  social 
movements  of  Uie  present  century  is  that 
of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  But 
total  abstainers  comprise  two  cLisses,  who 
take  very  divergent  lines.  The  one  side 
holds  that  wine,  though  lawful,  is  not  ex- 
pedient in  the  face  of  Uie  terrible  evils  which 
afflict  modem  society  through  strong  drink. 
These  abstainers  take  the  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence as  an  example  to  others,  following 
the  example  of  St  Paul,  who  said  that  he 
would  rather  not  eat  meat  at  all  than  cause 
his  brother  to  offend.  But  the  other  class  of 
abstainers  maintain  that  wine  is  an  evil  in 
itself,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  drink  it,  as  it  is  to 
indulge  in  any  other  forbidden  pleasore. 

It  is  manifest  that  they  who  hold  this  view 
must  also  hold  that  the  wines  which  our  Lord 
created  at  Cana  and  which  He  used  at  the 
Last  Supper  were  non-alcoholic,  were  in  &rt 
unfermented  liquor,  and  not  what  we  com- 
monly know  as  "wine."  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  though  Christ  may  have  given 
wine  which  would  intoxicate  when  used  in 
excess,  it  may  be  desirable  under  present 
conditions  to  forego  the  right  to  drink  such 
wine,  just  as  St.  Paul  recommends  abstention 
from  marriage  under  certain  circamstances 
[1  Cor.  vii.].  But  it  is  impossible  to  beKevo 
that  Christ  gave  what  is  in  its  very  nature  an 
evil  thing.  Accordingly  those  who  hold  the 
essential  evil  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  ex- 
pound the  various  passages  in  which  wine  is 
commended  in  Scripture  as  referring  to  un- 
fermented liquon. 

The  commonest  Hebrew  word  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  is  rendered  "wine"^  is 
Jflytw,  and  it  is  derived  from  a  word  signify- 
ing to  ferment.  It  is  used  for  intoxicating 
drinks  in  Gen.  ix.  21 ;  xix.  34  ;  2Sam.xiii.  28, 
and  many  other  places.  It  is  spoken  of  with 
implied  commendation  in  Gkn.  xiv.  18; 
Num.  vi.  20  v  Ps.  civ.  16 ;  Dent.  xiv.  26 ;  etc. 
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Its  evil  use  is  condemned  in  Prov.  xx.  1 ; 
xxiii.  31 ;  Is.  ▼.  22,  eto.  Another  word  is 
iirothf  from  a  root  sigrnifying  **  to  possess," 
and  so  called,  says  Gesenius,  "because  it 
gets  possession  of  the  brain  and  inebriates." 
This  is  the  word  used  in  Gen.  xxvii.  28,  37 ; 
Deut.  viL  13.,  eta 

In  the  New  Testament  the  commonest 
word  is  oinos,  a  word  closely  connected  with 
the  English  equivalent  **  wine."  This  is  the 
word  used  in  John  ii.  9,  and  that  it  was  fer- 
mented and  intoxicating  is  shown  by  reference 
to  Mark  ii.  22 ;  Eph.  ▼.  18,  where  the  same 
word  is  used.  Another  word,  gUukos^  *^  sweet 
wine,"  is  also  used  in  Acts  ii.  13  of  intoxi- 
cating drink.  The  argument  which  is  some- 
times brought  forward  that  the  wine  used  at 
the  Last  Supper  was  imfermented,  because 
the  Jews  at  that  season  rejected  all  things 
leavened,  fails  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  away 
wine,  though  at  the  Passover  season  they 
are  most  rigid  in  abstaining  from  the  taste 
or  touch  of  any  drink  into  which  g^in 
has  entered,  and  to  use  only  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  prepared  by  their  own 
hands. 

On  these  grounds  it  is  very  strongly  con- 
tended by  strict  rubricians  that  the  use  of 
what  is  called  "  Unfermented  Wine  "  in  the 
Holy  Communion  is  altogether  inadmissible 
as  being  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  whole 
Church  from  the  beginning,  and  that  such 
matter  is  not  in  the  scriptural  sense  wine  at 
all.  It  is  further  contended,  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  innovation  is  but  a  renewal  of  the 
old  Encratite  heresy.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  urged  against  those  abstainers,  who  re- 
garding abstinence  in  common  life  as  in  the 
highest  sense  expedient,  desire  also  to  keep 
the  Holy  Communion  as  far  as  may  be 
free  from  that  which  may  intoxicate,  and 
therefore  use  a  wine  which,  though  fermented, 
and  therefore  genuine  wine,  contains  but 
little  alcoholic  strength. 

Winer,  Gborob  Bbnkdikt,  one  of  the 
many  g^at  German  writers  on  Biblical  criti- 
cism in  this  century,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  in 
1789,  died  there,  1858.  Having  passed 
through  the  course  of  education  at  Leipzig 
with  great  honours,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  1839,  and  kept  the  post 
till  his  death.  He  wrote  an  almost  endless 
number  of  books,  nearly  all  treating  of  the 
Bible,  or  of  subjects  connected  with  it.  His 
f^reat  desire  was  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
Biblical  criticism,  being  convinced  that  writers 
were  too  fond  of  theories,  and  did  not  g^ve 
enough  attention  to  facts.  His  critical  abil- 
ities were  great  and  his  judgment  was.sound. 
Of  his  many  works  there  are  three  which  de- 
serve special  mention — tk- Bible  Dictionary; 
a  Grammar  of  Hew  Te$tament  Greek  regarded 
ae  a  euro  baeitfor  New  Testament  Exegetis;  and 
a  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee  Language  at  eon* 


tained  in  the  Bible  and  the  Targume,     The  two 
latter  have  been  translated  into  English. 

WisdnUUlf  Nicholas,  Cardinal  and 
Roman  Cathohc  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
r^.  of  an  Irish  family  at  Seville,  1802  ;  d.  in 
London,  1865],  was  educated  at  Waterford, 
and  at  St.  Cuthbert's  College  near  Durham, 
and  in  1818  entered  the  f^glish  College  at 
Rome.  In  1823  he  received  Holy  O^ers, 
was  made  Vice-Rector  of  the  English  College 
and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 'at  the 
Roman  university,  and  was  made  a  Jj.D.  His 
first  writings  were  published  in  1828,  the 
earliest  being  Hora  Sgriaete,  from  MSS.  in 
the  Vatican;  and  in  1836  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church  appeared,  which  had 
already  been  delivered  as  lectures,  and  which 
was  the  first  step  towards  his  reputation  in 
England.  In  1840  he  was  appointea  Coadjutor 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Central  District  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Meli- 
potamus  inpartibtu  Infidelium  ;  and  President 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott.  In  1849  he 
became  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  London  district, 
and  in  September  of  the  following  year,  at 
the  new  distribution  of  the  kingdom  into 
twelve  Sees,  he  was  nominated  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  and  a  Cardinal  Priest.  The 
appointment  was  regarded  in  England  with 
strong  suspicion  and  dislike,  as  it  was  looked 
upon  b^'  Church  of  England  memben  as  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  Establishment ;  Cardinal 
Wiseman  partly  allayed  the  panic  by  an 
Appeal  to  the  People  of  England  concerning  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy^  and  by  other  lectures  and 
essays,  which  gained  the  admiration  of  friends 
and  foes  alike.  He  was  a  genial  man, 
popular  in  society.  He  wrote  various  works 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  and  other 
matten  of  Roman  dogma;  and  some  books 
on  science  and  art,  The  Influence  of  Words  on 
Thought  and  Civilisation,  etc.,  which  have 
gained  a  wide  circulation. 

Wishart,  Georob,  called  "The Martyr.** 
— One  of  the  early  Scottish  Reformers ;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Forfarshire, 
though  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known ;  he  first  came  under  notice  as  head- 
master of  a  grammar  school  at  Montrose  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  here  that  he  began  to  teach  the  Reforma- 
tion doctrines,  which  so  roused  the  anger  of 
the  guardians  of  his  pupils  that  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  for  a  time  to  England,  where  he  was 
seized  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  publicly 
recanted  at  Bristol  in  1538.  In  1543  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  with  the  Commissioners 
who  had  been  employed  to  treat  with  Henry 
VIII.  for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Edward  with 
the  in&mt  Queen  of  Scots.  Wishart  now 
openly  adopted  the  profession  of  Reformer, 
and  travelled  about  through  Scotland  stirring 
up  the  mob  to  rebellion,  and  causing  riots  and 
destruction  wher^er  he  preached,  while  he  de- 
fied all  attempts  of  the  authorities  to  stop  the 
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disturbances.  In  East  Lothian  he  met  with 
John  Knox,  who  became  warmly  attached  to 
him,  and  constituted  himself  Wishart's  disciple 
and  champion,  as  the  Reformer  was  supposed 
to  be  in  danger  of  an  attack  upon  his  life  from 
Cardinal  Beaton.  Letters  have  lately  been 
brought  to  light  which  seem  to  cocd&rm  a 
suspicion  that  Wishart  was  engaged  in  a  plot 
against  Beaton  which  had  already  been  hinted 
at  by  two  Scottish  authors.  These  letters  are 
to  the  effect  that  one  Wyshert  (orWysshart), 
"  a  Scotishman,"  had  been  employed  to  deliver 
letters  to  Henry  VIII.  from  "  the  Larde  of 
Brunstone,"  containing  a  plan  of  the  method 
in  which  the  murder  of  the  Cardinal  was  to  be 
carried  out.  The  Laizd  of  Brunstone  was, 
without  doubt,  an  intimate  friend  of  Wishart, 
and  it  is  also  known  that  the  latter  had  a 
private  interview  with  the  King  immediately 
after.  As  Cardinal  Beaton  knew  that  a  plot 
was  being  made  a^inst  him,  this  would 
explain  the  danger  in  which  Wishart  knew 
himself  to  stand,  and  which  eventually  over- 
took him.  He  was  seized  at  Haddington, 
brought  to  St.  Andrews  for  trial,  and  con- 
demned to  be  burned  as  a  heretic;  and  the 
sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1546. 

Witchcraft  may  be  defined  as  the  claim  of 
the  power  of  producing  effects  without  the  use 
of  natural  means.  The  question  as  to  whether 
these  supernatural  powers  exist  or  not  has 
been  one  that  has  been  argued  in  all  ages; 
the  upholders  of  the  belief  saying  that  those 
who  deny  it  deny  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
while  others  say  that  belief  in  witches  and  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits  over  mankind  is  not 
consistent  with  faith  in  God.  In  common 
with  many  other  superstitions,  it  had  its  rise 
in  the  ignorance  and  simple  credulity  of  the 
people  in  bygone  ages.  An  old  woman, 
perhaps,  living  alone  with  her  cat,  uttered 
curses  on  the  head  of  some  neighbour  who 
had  offended.  Presently  the  neighbour's 
child  fell  ill,  or  some  other  calamity  happened, 
and,  remembering  the  curses,  the  -trouble, 
whatever  it  was,  was  attributed  to  her.  And 
the  poor  people  especially,  who  had  no  educa- 
tion or  religion,  very  often,  to  teach  them 
better,  believed  these  tales,  and  so  the  super- 
stition spread.  Innumerable  books  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  belief  and  describing  the  various  meetings 
supposed  to  have  been  held  by  the  witches. 
The  best  account  of  these  is  in  the  famous 
Brocken  scene  in  Goethe's  Fatut.  The  people 
seem  to  have  believed  the  powers  of  the 
witches  almost  unlimited,  but  not  quite.  We 
find  Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet^  alluding  to  the 
popular  belief  that  at  Christmas  time  ''no 
witch  hath  power  to  charm."  In  all  countries 
the  practice  of  witchcraft  was  strenuously 
forbidden,  and  in  all  cases  trial  by  ordeal  was 
ordered.  Very  often  the  accused  were  thrown 
bound  into  a  pond ;  if  they  immediately  sank 


they  were  guilty,  if  they  roee  to  the  sm^ee 
they  were  innocent.  Sometimes  they  were  made 
to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  belief  bein^ 
that  no  witch  could  say  it  without  a  misuke. 
With  the  improvement  of  education  the  behd 
in  witchcraft  began  to  die  out,  azui  the  casus 
got  fewer  and  fewer  in  all  the  countrieiof 
Europe,  and  in  time  ceased  altogether.  In 
England  trial  for  witchcraft  was  put  a  stop  to 
by  a  law  in  George  II. 's  reign.  The  h& 
known  instance  of  a  woman  being  burned  u 
a  witch  in  Europe  was  at  Poeen  in  l'9^i. 
All  sorts  of  preventives  were  used  by  tfa^ 
common  people,  and  to  this  day  many  oi  the 
peasants  in  Germany  bum  straw  on  ilay  Isl. 
*'  Walpurgisnacht,"  becaoae  the  witches  are 
supposed  to  assemble  in  great  force  on  thst 
night,  and  the  burnt  straw  is  sore  to  di^tene 
them. 

Wither,  Gborob,  Christian  poet,  vas  bom 
at  Bentworth,  near  Alton  in  Hampwhire,  is 
1588,  died  in  1667.  He  studied  at  Magdaim 
College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  age  of  eightfiwi 
he  was  urged  by  his  family  to  make  his  choioe 
of  a  profession,  so  he  entered  at  IiineoIn*s  Inn 
to  read  for  the  law,  but  soon  devoted  himself 
to  writing  and  became  known  as  a  poet.  After 
travelling  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  elsewhac 
he  published  several  poems  which  brought 
him  more  prominently  before  the  world.  Hi? 
celebrated  work,  Abutt*  Stript  ^md  Whipt,  a 
volume  of  political  satires,  appeared  in  1^13. 
This  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  Govere- 
ment  that  he  was  for  a  time  imprisotked  ia 
the  Marshalsea.  While  there  he  wrote  his 
Satire  to  the  King  in  1614.  Afta*  some 
months*  imprisonment.  Wither  was  released 
through  the  kindly  intervention  of  the  Eari 
of  Pembroke. 

Amongst  his  works  of  greater  importance 
are  the  Bymns  and  Songe  of  the  Ckmrch, 
which  were  published  about  1623,  and  to 
which  he  gained  a  patent  or  privilege  frooi 
King  James,  ^i^ey  were  the  outcome  of  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  are  well  known. 
and  are  written  in  a  simple  toaching  ^j]f. 
They  were  set  to  music  by  Oriando  Gibbons, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  miMii<rian^ 
of  that  day.  After  a  struggle  with  the 
publishers.  Wither  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  right  to  have  the  Peahns  bound  up  w»£* 
all  Bibles,  and  could  only  have  a  paUsl 
for  them  separately.  In  1646  be  was  m 
great  poverty,  having  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money  over  the  Hynme  and  «Som^,  and  many 
of  his  old  patrons  and  friends  were  dead 
This  state  of  things  caused  the  tone  of  melan- 
choly which  pervades  the  EmhUnu,  wiittau 
about  this  time.  He  settled  himself  near 
Famham,  and  thereenjoyed  the  fiiendnhip  of 
Selden,  the  most  learned  lingoist  and  aati* 
quarian  of  that  time.  In  1641  appeared  the 
Haleluiahy  or  Second  BtmrnHhraneer,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  ended  the  poetical  life  nf 
George  Wither,  who  from  that  time  becas^s 
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actively  engaged  in  the  Civil  War;  and  it 
wa9  while  taking  part  as  an  oflScer  in  the 
Parliamentary  Army  that  he  was  made 
prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  and,  as 
his  property  had  been  seized  before  by  the 
KoyalistS)  he  and  his  family  were  in  a  piti- 
able state.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
Wither  belonged  to  the  Established  Church ; 
then  he  might  be  said  to  have  relinquished 
the  forms  rather  than  its  ordinances.  He 
called  himself  a  "Catholic  Christian,"  and 
said  "  he  separated  himself  from  no  Church 
adhering  to  the  foundations  of  Christiaxiity." 
His  poUtical  friends  were  amongst  the  most 
noted  of  those  days,  and,  besides  Milton  and 
Dryden,  included  Michael  Drayton,  Thomas 
Cranley,  Hayman,  and  Christopher  Brooke. 
He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  Faraphrtue 
on  ths  Ten  CommandmenU  almost  up  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life.  He  was  buri^  in  the 
church  belonging  to  the  Savoy  Hospital 

WodroWf  Robert.  —  An  ecclesiastical 
historian  [b.  at  Glasgow,  1679 ;  d.  at  East- 
wood, Renfrewshire,  1734].  He  entered 
the  Glasgow  University  in  1691,  and  was 
appointed  Librarian  of  the  College  at  an  early 
age ;  in  1703  he  received  his  licence  to  preach, 
and  in  the  same  year  became  minister  of 
Eastwood,  near  Paisley,  where  he  remained* 
till  his  death.  The  intermediate  time  was 
spent  by  him  in  untiring  literary  work,  and 
he  was  also  a  zealous  Church  politician, 
attending  all  ecclesiastical  courts  when  it  was 
possible,  and  fulfilling  his  duty  as  one  of  a 
CommiUee  of  Presbyters  formed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Church  of  Scotland  after  the 
Union  of  1707.  He  was  a  strict  adherent  to 
IVesbyterianism,  and  opposed  the  Act  for  re- 
establishing Patronage;  he  was  appointed, 
with  four  others,  to  go  to  London  to  urge  its 
repeal,  but,  failing  in  this  object,  he  quietly 
submitted,  and  recommended  his  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.  The  work  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life  was  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Jtestoration  to  the  Revolution^  on 
which  he  expended  the  greatest  care,  and  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1721. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  woxHc  as  regards  the 
accuracy  of  its  facts,  even  to  the  smallest 
details ;  but  it  is  one-sided,  badly  arranged, 
and  absolutely  deficient  in  all  g^ce  of  style. 
Wodrow  also  wrote  The  Lives  of  the  Scottish 
Meformere  and  AnaUcta :  a  Kistory  of  Remark^ 
able  Frovidenees. 

Wolf,  JoHANN  Christian  [bom  at  Breslau 
in  1679,  died  at  Halle,  1764].— -A  German 
metaphysician.  He  was  Professor  of  Phy- 
sical Science  at  the  University  at  Halle,  and 
first  came  into  notice  through  the  opposition 
of  the  Pietists,  who  were  shocked  at  his 
method  of  applying  the  test  of  mathematics 
to  religion  as  well  as  philosophy.  His  col- 
leagues, Francke  and  Lange,  charged  him 
wi&  being   a  despiser    of    religion    and    a 


teacher  of  error,  and  the  Faculty  of  Halle 
lodged  a  formal  complaint  against  him  with 
the  king.  The  chief  ground  of  this  accusa- 
tion wab  his  oration,  J)e  Fhilosophia  Sinensium 
Moralif  in  which  he  approved  the  morality  of 
Confucius,  and  it  was  said  also  that  he 
encouraged  social  anarchy.  In  November, 
1723,  a  Cabinet  decree  was  issued  ordering 
him  on  pain  of  death  to  leave  the  Prussian 
dominions  within  forty-eight  hours,  and 
Prussian  subjects  were  forbidden  under  heavy 
penalties  to  read  his  books.  Wolf  fled  to 
Cassel,  and  within  a  year  accepted  a  Chair  at 
Marburg,  whence  his  fame  spread  rapidly. 
He  adopted  the  principles  of  Leibnitz,  and 
endeavoured  to  popularise  them  by  reducing 
them  to  a  systematic  method  by  means  of 
mathematics.  His  system  of  philosophy  grew 
at  length  to  be  considered  an  indispensable 
part  of  intellectual  culture,  and  many  German 
writers  adopted  his  method.  In  1740,  when 
Frederic  II.  came  to  the  throne,  he  was 
recalled  to  Halle,  where  his  return  was  cele- 
brated with  a  complete  ovation,  and  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  university,  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, and  baron  of  the  Empire. 

Wolf  was  a  voluminous  writer,  both  in 
Latin  and  German ;  he  published  some  German 
school-books  of  philosophy,  and  a  number  of 
treatises  on  special  subjects  in  physics  and 
mathematics,  and  he  did  much  to  create  the 
widespread  taste  for  philosophical  speculation 
which  has  of  late  years  characterised  Germany. 
He  also  gave  to  rationalistic  theology  its 
fundamental  principle;  and  Kant,  while 
criticising  him  sharply,  confessed  that  he 
was  a  great  dogmatic  philosopher.  Wolfs 
disciples  have  cultivated  most  zealously  his 
views  on  natural  theology. 

Wolfe,  Rbv.  Charles,  Christian  poet,  bom 
at  Dublin,  1791,  died  at  Cork,  1823.  He  was 
educated  chiefly  at  Winchester,  and  in  1809 
entered  Dublin  University,  took  his  degree  ixi 
1814,  and  was  ordained  in  1817.  His  literary 
fame  rests  principally  on  The  £urial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  but  he  wrote  other  poems,  which 
together  with  fifteen  sermons  were  published 
after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  John  Russell, 
under  the  title  of  Retnains  of  the  iate  Charles 
Wolfe,  A.B.f  Curate  of  Donoughmore,  Diocese 
of  Armagh,  Some  of  his  poetry  was  of  real 
merit,  but  is  now  well-nigh  forgotten. 

Wolff,  Joseph,  a  missionary,  was  bom 
near  Bamberg  in  Germany  in  1796,  died 
in  1862.  He  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  his 
father  was  a  Rabbi;  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  friends  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  was  baptised  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  a  monk  in  1812. 
Three  years  later  he  paid  a  visit  to  Rome, 
but  there  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
teaching  and  ritual,  and  was  therefore  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  as  a  heretic  by  the  In- 
quisition. He  came  to  England  and  joined 
the  Established  Church,  and,  having  studied 
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Oriental  languages  at  Cambridge,  was  em' 
ployed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews  in  the  East.  He  tra- 
velled for  nearly  twenty  years  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  finishing  with  America,  where  he 
was  ordained  deacon.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  was  ordained  priest,  fieing.  tired  of 
a  wandering  life,  he  took  a  curacy  in  York- 
shire ;  but  in  1843  the  rumour  coming  that 
two  British  officers  were  in  the  greatest  danger 
in  Bokhara,  Wolff  started  off  to  find  them. 
After  many  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  he  ascertained  that  they  had  been 
murdered  there,  and  then  settled  down  as  Vicar 
of  Isle  Brewers,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he 
died.  Wolff  was  a  most  amusing  xhan,  ori- 
ginal and  quaint  to  eccentricity.  Thus  he 
would  jump  up  in  the  middle  of  a  dinner- 
party and  volunteer  a  Bokhara  song.  And  it 
was  a  favourite  boast  of  his  on  his  visits  that 
he  needed  no  carp«t  bag,  having  all  his  toilet 
requisites  about  him.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  of  remarkable  kindness  of 
heart,  as  well  as  of  learning  and  shrewdness. 
He  wrote  accounts  of  his  various  missionary 
journeys — Minionary  JomtmI  and  Memoir^ 
Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Bokhara  in  the 
Teare  1843-6,  Travels  and  Adventures  of 
•*/.^.,"  etc,  etc. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  Cardinal,  ecclesiastic 
and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in  1471, 
died  at  Leicester  in  1530.  He  was  educated 
at  Ipwich  School,  whence  he  went  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  took  his 
B.A.  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
therefore  called  the  "  Boy  Bachelor."  He 
became  Fellow  of  his  College,  and  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  of  a  school  in  connection  with 
it.  His  first  preferment  was  to  the  rectory  of 
Lymington,  in  Somersetshire  [  1 600] .  He  was 
soon  after  named  as  Deputy  to  Sir  John 
Nafant,  Treasurer  of  Calais,  who  introduced 
him  to  King  Henry  VII.,  in  whose  favour  he 
soon  gained  a  prominent  place.  He  was  made 
Royal  Chaplain  [1505],  and  Rector  of  Red- 
grave [1606],  and  was  in  1607  chosen  to  go  to 
Flanders  as  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. Wolsey  transacted  the  embassy  so 
quickly  and  well  that  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
Deanery  of  Lincoln  [1608].  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  King  (fied,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  VIII.  Up  to  this  time  Wolsey, 
though  a  rising  man,  had  no  great  public 
influence ;  but  now  preferments  were  heaped 
upon  him.  He  was  made  King's  Almoner  in 
1509,  and  rose  so  rapidly  in  the  King*s  favour 
that  he  soon  did  anything  he  pleased.  He 
became  Rector  of  Torrington,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  Registrar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Gkirter,  Prebendary  and  Dean  of  York,  Dean 
of  Hereford,  Precentor  of  St.  Paul's,  Bishop 
of  Toumay,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1514 
Archbishop  of  York.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  made  Cardinal,  and  succeeded  War- 
ham  as  Chancellor,  and  in  1516  Legatus-a- 


lAtere,  which  gave  him  great  wealth  «a  «« .1 
as  power  over  the  Engluh  clergy.  He  ako 
farmed  the  revenues  of  the  Bath,  WorcesUi-. 
and  Hereford  dioceses  for  the  foreign  bishops 
who  held  them,  and  held  in  eomme$tdam  Um 
abbey  of  St.  Albans.  He  lived  in  the  grettU^t 
splendour  at  York  Palace  [now  WhiU^.l] 
and  at  Hampton  Court,  wluch  he  built  fur 
himself.  His  household  consisted  of  mwe 
than  600  persons,  among  whom  were  nine  ur 
ten  lords,  fifteen  knights,  and  forty  squires. 
These  promotions  not  being  enough  to 
satisfy  his  ambition,  he  aimed  at  the  Popedom, 
which  he  hoped  to  get,  as  Charles  V.  was  b4 
client,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Cardinals  were 
his  pensioners.  On  the  election  of  Adrian  VI., 
he  attributed  his  disappointment  to  CharU-N 
and  this  determined  him  to  procore  th^ 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  if  he  was  ukA 
the  first  to  suggest  it.  This  the  King  con- 
sented to,  but  instead  of  agreeing  to  msrrr 
the  Duchess  of  Alen<^n,  as  Wolsey  wished, 
he  resolved  on  Anne  Boleyn.  This  vu 
sufficient  to  displease  the  Minister,  but,  far- 
ther, the  clergy  were  almost  unanimously 
against  the  divorce;  so  were  the  English  mer- 
chants, whose  prosperity  depoided  so  much 
upon  the  Flemish  markets,  which  were  an(kr 
the  control  of  the  Emperor.  Wolsey  thert*- 
'fore  shrank  from  the  storm,  while  Henrr 
was  determined,  and  this  led  to  a  breach  t>s 
tween  King  and  Minister.  The  Pop<», 
Clement  VII.,  in  hesitation  between  King 
and  Emperor,  bade  Henry  act  on  his  o«ii 
responsibility,  but  the  latter  demanded  that 
the  Papal  Bull  allowing  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  should  first  be  declared  null.  Then 
the  Pope  appointed  Cardinals  W<Jsey  and 
Campeggio  to  be  a  commission  to  try  the 
case.  They  met  at  Blackf  riars,  but  soon  ad- 
journed in  perplexity.  The  Pope  dted  the 
parties  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome.  Henry 
was  furious,  and  banished  Wolsey  from  Court, 
and  in  1 529  he  was  charged  with  having  trans- 
gressed the  Statute  of  Praemunire  by  holding 
a  Legatine  Court  within  the  realm,  Wd^y 
admitted  the  charge,  and  all  his  prefennf«t5 
were  taken  from  him ;  but  in  1530  the  Arrli- 
bishopric  of  York  and  the  Bishopric  oi 
Wincnester,  which  he  had  recently  aoquirvd, 
were  restored  to  him.  He  did  not,  howevtr, 
enjoy  them  long,  for  his  rivals  at  court, 
jealous  of  hearing  of  his  popularity  in  tlu^ 
north,  revived  the  King's  wr»th  against  hinu 
and  he  was  arrested  at  lus  Yorkshire  resident'*' 
of  Cawood  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
brought  towards  London  to  take  his  trial, 
but  died  on  the  way,  in  the  monastery  «'f 
Leicester. 

"Wolsey,"  writes  J.  R.  Green,  "  had  dcii^ 
more  than  any  of  those  who  went  before  him 
to  raise  the  New  Monarchy  into  an  o^r* 
whelming  despotism.  All  sense  of  li^lty  t«» 
England,  to  its  freedom,  to  it«  institutions 
had  utterly  passed  away.  The  one  duty  which 
had  filled  his  mind  was  a  duty  to  his  princ^. 
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a  prince  whose  penonal  will  and  appetite  was 
overriding  the  highest  interests  of  the  State, 
trampling  under  loot  the  wisest  counsels,  and 
crushing  with  the  blind  ingratitude  of  a  Fate 
the  servants  who  opposed  him.  But  even 
^Wolaey,  while  he  recoiled  from  the  monstrous 
fame  which  he  had  created,  could  hardly 
have  dreamed  of  the  work  of  destruction 
which  the  rojral  courage,  and  yet  more  royal 
appetite,  of  his  master  was  to  accomplish  in 
the  years  to  come."  [Hitt.  of  Eng,  Utople, 
p.  324.]  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Wolsey 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  the 
founder  of  Cardinars  College,  Oxford,  now 
Christ  Church. 

Woauui.— The  change  effected  by  Christi- 
anity in  the  position  of  woman  has  been  of  a 
most  marked  character.  Under  the  Roman 
law,  women  were  under  the  perpetual  tutelage 
of  their  male  relatives,  the  object  being  to 
keep  their  property  in  the  family.  They  had 
no  voice  in  public  affairs,  nor,  legally,  in  the 
government  of  their  own  household.  A  child 
desiring  to  marry  need  not  obtain  the  mother's 
consent — only  that  of  the  father.  On  her  mar- 
riage hw  property  became  that  of  her  husband, 
and  all  her  earnings  were  his.  In  the  Oriental 
world  her  position  was  still  more  debased ; 
she  was  a  slave,  not  a  co-partner  with  her 
husband.  Mr.  Gieorge  Smith,  in  his  Atayrian 
Diaeoveriet,  teUs  how  a  man  could  pay  half  a 
mina  to  his  wife,  and  say  to  her,  **  Ijiou  art 
not  my  wife,"  which  freed  him  from  her 
thenceforth ;  though,  if  a  woman  repudiated 
her  husband,  she  could  be  drowned. 

It  was  with  the  Oriental  condition  that  the 
Old  Testament  foimd  its  i>oints  of  contact. 
It  was  emphatically  proclaimed  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Scriptures  that  monogamy  was 
the  original  intention  of  the  Creator,  and 
though  polygamy  was  practised,  it  was  dis- 
courB^g;ea;  while,  as  our  Lord  said,  divorce 
was  only  permitted  '*  for  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts."  It  was  one  of  the  darkest  features 
of  the  growth  of  Hebrew  civilisation  that 
royal  polygamy  became  frequent  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  troubles  of  each  of  those  reigns.  As 
the  Old  Testament  moves  onwards,  the  sacred- 
nessof  marriage  is  more  and  more  dwelt  upon. 

The  times  of  the  New  Testament  brought 
religion  into  contact  with  European  civilisa- 
tion. Roman  law  had  undergone  a  change. 
There  had  arisen  another  form  beside  the 
ancient  one,  called  **  Free  Marriage,"  recog- 
nised by  law,  and  of  which  the  children  were 
held  to  be  legitimate,  but  not  always  held  to 
be  a  respectable  connection.  It  was  a  form 
established  in  the  interest  of  the  woman,  for 
she  was  allowed  to  keep  her  own  pro^rty, 
worship  her  own  gods,  and  keep  up  uter- 
course  with  her  paternal  family.  Such  a  wife 
was  called  uxor  and  wuUronay  a  name  less 
honourable  than  the  materfamiliat  of  the  old 
law.  The  **  Free  Marn«ge"  had  ahnost 
EEL.-36* 


superseded  the  older  form  in  the  first  Christian 
century,  and  under  it  thece  was  the  utmost 
freedom  of  divorce,  and  morality  had  sunk  to 
a  terrible  depth.  Juvenal  tells  of  a  wDman 
who  had  had  ei^ht  husbands  in  five  years. 
When  Christiamty  became  the  nalional  oe- 
ligion,  Constantine,  although  himself  further 
from  the  Christian  standard  /of  morals  than 
some  of  the  Pagan  Emperors,  pipceeded  at 
once  to  legislation  with  a  view  of  diminishing 
the  moral  evils  of  the  time.  By  laws  passed 
in  330-331,  a  wife  could  be  divorced  from  her 
husband  only  under  three  conditions — via., 
when  he  was  a  murderer,  or  a  magician,  or  a 
violator  of  tombs.  A  wife  repudiating  her 
husband  was  banished  with  loss  of  her  pro- 
perty. A  husband  could  be  divoroed  on  proof 
of  hjs  wife's  unfaithfulness,  but  was  pohib- 
ited  from  having  a  concubine.  The  mischief, 
however,  had  eaten  too  deeply  into  the  public 
life  for  the  then-existing  type  of  Qurist- 
ianity  to  be  able  to  end  it ;  and  to  this  fact 
is  to  be  attributed  the  piecemeal  and  in- 
effective legislation  of  succeeding  em- 
perors. "  It  need  not  be  said,"  writes  Mr. 
Brace  [Guta  Chruti,  p.  29],  '*that  the 
Christian  system  of  morals  demanded  the 
utmost  purity  of  life,  as  well  from  the  man  as 
from  the  woman.  In  regard  to  masculine 
purity,  it  is  still  in  advance  of  the  current 
opinion  of  the  civilised  world.  So  strongly  is  ' 
this  elevation  of  morals  characteristic  of 
Christ's  life,  that  we  do  not  look  for  or  expect 
direct  teadungs  against  vice.  No  direct  de- 
nunciation is  transmitted  from  Him  against 
one  of  the  most  terrible  organised  evils  of 
ancient  or  modem  times — prostitution — or 
against  the  unnatural  vices  which  were  eating 
out  the  heart  of  Roman  and  Greek  society. 
The  impression,  however,  which  an  impartial 
reader  would  get  from  the  narrative  is  of  a 
person  so  pure  and  elevated  that  such  vices 
could  not  even  be  thought  of  when  under  His 
infiuence.  His  power  goes  to  the  baek  of 
organised  vices,  and  touches  the  sources  of 
character.  His  relations  to  abandoned  women ; 
the  story  of  the  adulteress  which,  whether 
true  or  imagined,  shows  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  His  character;  and  the  few  words 
reported  from  Him  on  these  and  related  topics, 
together  with  the  character  of  His  early  fol- 
lowers, all  point  to  the  tmique  elevation  and 
natisre  of  His  influence  on  the  great  weak- 
nen  and  sin  of  mankind.  He  required  abso- 
lute purity  from  man  as  from  woman.  He 
was  not,  however,  alone  in  this.  The  stoical 
moralists  had  done  the  like ;  yet  but  few  of 
their  followers  had  ever  practised  this  high 
self-restraint,  and  no  great  example  stimulated 
them  to  it.  Even  the  stoical  jurists  alluded 
to  the  principle,  but  there  is  little  question 
that,  before  Chnstianity  entered  the  world, 
comparatively  few  persons  felt  this  ohli^tion 
of  morals.  Had  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
simply  taught  purity  as  some  of  the  early 
Fathers   taught    it  —  as    meaning    absolute 
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asceticiszii  and  celibacy— the  world  would 
have  been  oomparatiTely  little  benefited.  The 
natnre  of  man  would  hare  reacted  against  it. 
We  ahould  have  had  eren  more  celibate  sects, 
greater  reactions,  a  more  unnatural  condition 
of  society,  and  a  falling  again  into  vices  and 
habits  as  bad  as  those  of  the  Imperial  era. 
Such  a  system  of  morality  could  not  have  met 
some  of  the  first  conditions  of  a  diyinely 
sanctioned  system ;  it  would  hare  been  only 
temporary  and  incomplete.  But  it  is  erident 
that  Christ  set  the  highest  value  on  marriage. 
The  only  human  institution  in  regard  to  which 
He  deputed  from  His  ordinary  habit  was  that 
of  marriage.  He  lays  down  here  a  direct  and 
positive  rule.  The  wx)rds  are  so  dear  and 
definite,  that  a  mistake  of  the  historian  or 
transcriber  seems  hardly  possible.  He  evi- 
dently felt  the  bond  as  one  which  more  than 
any  other  binds  human  society  together.  He 
foresaw  the  boundless  evils  which  would  arise 
to  the  world  from  a  looseness  of  its  ties ;  the 
breaking  up  of  homes ;  the  neglect  and  ruin 
of  children ;  the  low  position  which  freedom 
of  divorce  would  give  to  woman ;  the  tempta- 
tion to  man  to  choose  and  to  throw  aside ;  the 
destruction  and  degradation  of  family  life 
which  must  ensue  where  marriage  is  taken  up 
and  broken  at  every  whim.  He  either  fore- 
saw these  evils,  now  so  familiar  to  moralists, 
•r  He  felt  the  sacredness  of  the  union  so  deeplv, 
as  to  command  that  only  one  cause  should 
break  it — unfaithfulness  to  the  tie,  or  its 
moral  equivalent."  [Mabriagk  ;  Divo&ob.I 

It  is  an  interestmg  question  to  consider, 
what  are  the  proper  religious  functions  of 
women  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  What 
they  have  done  in  one  direction  of  that  ministry 
we  have  considered  under  Sisteuhoods  ;  but 
what  are  we  to  make  of  their  work  as  public 
teachers?  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  forbids 
women  to  speak  in  the  congregation.  Some 
divines  hold  that  the  prohibition  was  intended 
to  appl^  only  to  certam  conditions,  others  that 
it  was  mtended  for  all  time.  Those  who  hold 
the  former  view  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the 
Apostle  gives  directions  [1  Cer.  xi.  6-6]  as  to 
the  dress  of  the  women  who  "prophesied," 
and  that  St.  Peter  quotes  Joel  ii.  28,  29,  de- 
claring it  to  be  a  part  of  the  Pentecostal  gift 
that  the  daughters  of  men  should  prophesy  as 
well  as  the  som,  and  that  God  would  pour  out 
His  Spirit  on  th6  handmaids.  Professor 
Godet,  in  his  valuable  commentary  on  1  Cor. 
« xiv.  33-36,  reconciles  this  direction  with  the 
passage  in  chapter  zi.  by  supposing  that  the 
latter  refers  to  exceptioxial  cases  of  a  special 
revelation.  In  support  of  his  contention,  he 
adduces  1  Tim.  ii.  1 1-14 ;  the  appeal  to  Gen.  iii. 
16,  indicating  in  his  opinion  tiiat  the  divine 
sentence  was  never  to  lose  its  binding  force. 
By  way  ef  example,  he  cites  the  Montanist 
prophetesses  and  the  women  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  after  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  sources  of  weakness. 
Speaking  of  more  modem  instances,  sueh  as 


those  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  Miss  liLosfa,  he  tajt 
that  the  Gospel  does  not  lose  its  life-giriu 
power,  even  when  preached  in  a  mamier  lyk 
altogether  in  accordance  with  Apoetcdical  pre- 
scription ;  but  thinks  these  devoted  women 
might  have  laboured  still  more  usefully  in 
some  other  manner.  It  seems  very  diffinut  to 
take  such  a  view  of  work  so  obviously  honotved 
of  God ;  and  those  who  hold  a  different  opinioB 
reason  that  St.  Paul  simply  dealt  with  the 
conditions  of  his  day.  In  that  day  it  im  **& 
shame "  for  a  woman  to  speak  in  public  as- 
semblies, and  accordingly,  they  say,  he  for- 
bade a  public  scandal ;  in  these  days,  when  it 
is  no  longer  shameful,  it  is  argued  that  hi$ 
judgment  would  be  very  different.  See  on 
this  side  an  article  by  Duan  Plumptre  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century  for  January,  1884. 

Woolstoily  Thomas,  Deistical  writer,  bom 
at  Northampton,  1669;  died  1731.  He  vas 
educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Camfarid^ 
of  which  he  became  a  Fellow,  was  ordained,  and 
took  his  B.D.  He  studied  greatly  the  works 
of  Origen,  which  imbued  him  with  the  love  of 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptoreii^ 
which  was  shown  in  his  first  published  work. 
The  Old  Apology  of  the  Truth  for  tht  Chrutien 
MeUgion  Againet  the  Jtwe  and  OentUeB  Rnktd 
[17051.  He  treats  Moses  and  the  mindes 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  as  allegorical,  and 
the  miracles  of  Christ  in  the  same  way.  In 
1 720  he  published  three  Latin  tracts,  one  tv 
prove  that  a  letter  attributed  by  the  Fathers 
to  Pontius  Pilate  was  a  forgery,  and  theothen 
addressed  to  Whitby,  Waterhmd,  and  Whiflton. 
on  the  subject  of  interpretation.  These  he 
followed  with  another,  Whether  the  Queitn 
do  not  the  neeareet  of  any  other  eeet  ofJUiigieit 
retemble  the  Ftimitive  Chriatiane  in  I^rineiplf 
and  Fraetxee.  These  publicatioDS  e^iosed 
him  to  much  suspicion  from  the  clergy,  and 
when,  in  1721,  he  published  The  M^dtruUr 
between  the  Infidel  and  the  Apeetmte^  mockini: 
at  the  Gospel  miracles,  he  narrowly  escaped  a 
public  prosecution  for  blasphemy,  and  w 
deprived  of  his  college  fellowship.  Later  on 
he  developed  his  views  in  Six  IHecomtei  9h 
the  Miracles  of  Chriet,  which,  from  theb  tone 
of  ridicule  and  banter,  gave  great  oSeaa, 
He  characterised  the  Go^l  narrative  aa  a 
tissue  of  absurdities,  and  nercely  denonocod 
the  order  of  clergy.  For  this  he  was  proa^ 
cuted  in  1729  by  tito  Attorney-General,  tried 
and  found  guilty  at  the  Guildhall,  and 
sentenced  to  a  year's  impiisonment  in  the 
King's  Bench,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
was  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100.  Being  unable  to 
pay  this  sum  he  remained  in  prison,  where  he 
died  in  a  short  time.  He  is  buried  in  St 
Groorge's  Churchyard,  Southwark. 

Worcester,  Bishopric  op. — Worcester, 
on  a  Roman  road,  and  near  a  great  river, 
became  naturally  a  bishop*s  seat  when  the 
greMi  province  of  Mercia  was  divided  into 
five  bishoprics.     It  was  the  ancient  Wiyom*- 
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eMster,  a  stronghold  ol  the  Hwiccas.  Its 
first  bishop,  Bosel,  was  consecrated  in  680. 
St  Dunstan  was  Bishop  from  957  to  961. 
Oswald,  who  succeeded  hun,  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  monks  in  opposition  to  the  secular 
clergy ;  he  built  a  church  to  St.  Mary  to  the 
noru-east  of  the  present  cathedral,  containing 
twenty-seven  altars  for  his  monks.  No  traces 
remain  either  of  the  church  or  monastery ; 
they  were  ruined  by  Hardicanute's  soldiers, 
and  Bishop  Wulfstan  began  the  existing 
cathedral  in  1084 ;  in  1089  the  eastern  part 
was  ready  for  consecration.  He  built  also 
the  crypt,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
Worcester,  and  in  1092  held  a  synod  in  it. 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  roof  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1202  it  was  again 
greatly  injured  by  fire.  Many  miracles  were 
said  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Wulfstan ; 
it  was  visited  by  King  John  in  1207,  and  that 
King,  by  his  own  special  request,  was  buried 
beside  St.  Wulfstan  in  1216.  In  1218 
the  cathedral  was  reconsecrated  with  much 
pomp  by  Bishop  Sylvester,  in  honour  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  Peter,  St,  Oswald,  and  St.  Wulf- 
stan, in  the  presence  of  the  young  King 
Henry  III.  Tlie  choir,  retro-choir,  and  Lady 
Chapel  were  commenced  in  1224  by  Bishop 
Blois,  and  are  in  the  Early  English  style. 
Bishop  GrifiEard,  in  1269,  added  the  gilt  rings 
round  the  columns,  probably  to  hide  the 
iron  clamps  which  welded  the  stonework 
together.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Bishop 
Cobham  [1317-1327]  revaulted  the  north  isle 
of  the  nave,  and  in  1377  Bishop  Wakefield 
vaulted  the  nave  itself ;  he  also,  in  1380,  built 
the  present  north  pordi.  The  central  tower 
had  fallen  in  1175,  and  was  rebuilt  about 
1281.  In  1502  Prince  Arthur,  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  VII.,  was  buried  here,  and  an 
exquisite  little  chapel  marks  the  spot.  The 
cathedral  suffered  much  in  the  Rebellion  from 
Bssex's  and  Cromwell's  troopers.  During 
the  Commonwealth  no  services  were  allowed ; 
they  were  resumed  April  13th,  1661. 

Traces  of  Norman  work  are  to  be  found 
now  in  the  walls  of  the  transepts,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  choir,  the  eastern  arch  of 
the  north  transept,  and  elsewhere.  The  piers 
of  the  tower  encase  a  Norman  "  core."  Out- 
side there  are  two  Norman  doorways  sur- 
mounted by  Norman  windows,  and  a  central 
doorway,  which  was  decapitated  by  a  great 
west  window  in  1380.  The  chapter-house 
is  Transitional  Norman;  its  upper  walls 
w^ere  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
cloisters  are  in  the  Decorated  style ;  near 
their  entrance  is  a  small  door,  famous  archieo- 
logically  as  the  **  Miserrimus  '*  door :  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  it  is  a  stone  with 
the  single  word  Miserrimtu,  **  most  wretched 
one,"  engraved  on  it  as  an  epitaph.  Many 
have  been  the  imaginations  of  hopeless  lover 
or  half-despairing  penitent  lying  below — one 
of  which  is  ens&ned  in  a  well-known  son- 
net of  Wordsworth ;   but  local  history  has 


dispelled  these  more  romantic  associations,  and 
revealed  in  him  the  Rev.  T.  Morris,  vicar  of 
Upton-on-Sevem,  an  old  loyal  Jacobite,  who 
died  in  1748,  aged  eighty-eight,  sorrowing  to 
the  last  for  the  ftdlen  dynasty. 

One  of  Worcester's  most  celebrated  bishops 
was  Hugh  Latixbr  [(^.v.]. 

A  complete  restoration  was  commenced  in 
1857  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Perkins,  the  cathedral 
architect,  and  continued  on  his  death  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  who  superintended  the  whole 
of  the  interior  work.  It  was  reopened  after 
restoration  in  April,  1874. 

The  chapter  includes  a  dean,  two  arch- 
deacons, four  canons,  four  minor  canons,  and 
twenty-four  honorary  canons.  The  income 
of  the  See  is  £5,000  a  year.  The  diocese  com- 
prises the  whole  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Worcester,  part  of  Stafford,  and  portions  of 
adjacent  counties,  and  includes  482  benefices. 


Bosel    . 

Oftfor  . 

Egwin   . 

Wilfrid. 

MilT«d  . 

Weremund 

Tilhere. 

Heathored 

Deneberht 

Eadberht 

AeUmn. 

Werefrith 

Ethelbmi 

Wilferth 

Kinewold 

Dnnstan 

Oswald. 

Aldulf  . 

Wolfstaa 

Leofsin. 

Brihteag 

Living  . 

Ealdrad 

WulfBtan  n. 

Samson 

Theolf  . 

Simon  . 

John  of  Psffeham 

Alfred  . 

Boger    . 

Baldwin 

William  Northall 

BobertFitzBalph 

Henry  de  Soilli    . 

John     of      Ck>a- 


▲ccession. 
6K) 


Mauger 

Walter  Graj 

Silvester  of  Eves- 
ham .  • 

William  of  Blois  . 

Walter  Cantilupe 

Nicolas  of  Ely      . 

Godfrey  OilbTd  . 

William  Gains- 
borough 

Walter  Beynolds . 

Walter  Maidstone 

Thomaa  Cobham . 

Adam  Orlton 

Simon  Montaoute 

Thomaa  Hemen- 
hale   . 

Wnlstaa  Brans- 
ford   .       . 

John  Thoiesby    . 

Beginald  Brian    . 


n? 

7« 
775 
777 
781 
798 
822 
818 
873 
915 
922 
929 
957 
961 
992 
1008 
1016 
1068 
10S8 
1044 
1062 
1096 
1112 
1125 
1151 
1158 
1164 
1180 
1186 
1191 
1193 

1196 
1200 
1214 

1216 
1218 
1237 
1266 
1268 

1902 
1306 
1313 
1317 
1327 
1334 

1337 

1339 
1350 
1352 


Aocession. 
John  Bamet  .  1362 
William  Whittle- 
sey ..  .  1364 
Wilfiam  de  Lynn  1368 
Henry  Wakefield  1375 
Tideman  deWinch- 

comb .  .  .  1395 
Bichard  Cliffoid  .  1401 
Thomas  Peverell  1407 
Philip  Morgan  •  1419 
Thomas  Polton  .  1426 
Thomas  Bouchier  1435 
John  Carpenter  .  1444 
JohnAlcoek 
Bobert  Morton  . 
John  de  GigliiB  . 
Silvester  de  Gig- 
liis  .  .  . 
Julius  deMediois  1521 
Jerome  Ghinacci  1522 
Hngh  Latimer 
John  Bell  . 
Nicolas  Heath  . 
John  Hooper  , 
Bichard  Patee 
Edwin  Sandys 
Nicolas     Bulling- 


1476 
1487 
1407 

1468 


1535 
1639 
1548 
1552 
1554 
1559 


1571 
1577 
1584 


John  Whitgift 
Edmund  Freke 
Bichard  Fletcher  1568 
Thomas  Bilson  .  1596 
Gervas  Babington  1567 
Henry  Parry  .  1610 
John      Thorn 

borough  . 
John  Prldeauz  . 
George  Morley  . 
John  Ganden 
JohnEarle  . 
Bobert  Skinaer 
Walter  Blandford  1671 
James  Fleetwood  1675 
William  Thomas . 
Edward   Stilling- 

fleet 


1616 
1641 
1660 
1662 
1662 


1683 


William  Lloyd 
John  Hough 
Isaac  Maddox 
James  Johnson 
Brownlow   North    1774 


1689 
1689 
1717 
1743 
1759 


1781 


Bichard  Hurd 
FfoUiott    H. 

Oomewall .       .  ^ 

BobertJamesCaxr  1831 

Henry  Pepys       ,  1841 

HenryPhllpott   .  1861 


1838 
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Wordsworthy  Gh&istophbb,  D.  D., 
youngest  brother  of  the  poet,  was  bom  in  1 774, 
at  Gockermouth ;  died  1 846.  He  was  educated 
at  Hawkshead  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  Fellow  in  1798. 
He  waa  made  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Manners 
8utton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  be- 
came successively  Hector  of  Ashby  and  Oby- 
with-Thime  [1804];  Dean  of  Booking,  in 
Essex  [1808]  ;  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth, 
and  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent  [1816]  ;  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  [^1820],  in  which 
year  he  also  exchanged  his  livmgs  ot  Lambeth 
and  Sundridge  for  the  Bectory  of  Buxted- 
with-Uckfield^  in  Sussex.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  in  six  volumes,  Eeeleaioitieal  Bio^ 
graphy  ;  or,  the  Livet  of  Eminent  Mm  connected 
with  the  History  of  ReligUm  in  England. 

Wordsworik.  Ch&istopkbk,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b»m  in 
1 807,  died  in  1 885.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  went  thence  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  won  the  Cnancellor*s 
English  medals  in  1827  and  1828,  the  Porson 
prize,  the  Brown's  medals,  the  Craven  scholar- 
ship, and  was  Senior  Classic  Medallist  in  1829. 
Soon  after  taldng  his  degree  he  gained  a 
Fellowship,  took  orders,  and  in  1836  became 
Public  Orator  at  Cambridge,  ^e  succeeded 
Longley  as  Head  Master  of  Harrow  in  1836, 
which  post  he  held  eight  years,  being  nomi- 
nated by  Sir  K.  Peel  to  a  canonry  at  West- 
minster in  1844.  He  acquired  great  fame  as 
a  preacher,  and  in  1847  and  1848  delivered 
the  Hulsean  Lectures  at  Cambridge.  In  1865 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  and 
in  1869  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
succession  to  Bishop  Jackson,  translated  to  the 
See  of  London.  He  resigned  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  living  just  long 
enough  to  carry  his  project  of  tiie  Southwell 
•bishopric,  [q. v.] 

Bishop  Wordsworth  was  an  eminent  class- 
ical scholar.  He  visited  Greece  several  times, 
and  embodied  his  observations  in  two  very 
charming  works,  Athent  a$id  Attica, ajid  Greece, 
Pictorial,  Deeeriptive,  and  Historical.  Even  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  showed  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  untiring  labours  he  hud  not  for- 
gotten his  old  tastes,  for  he  published  a  very 
excellent  edition  of  Theocritus.  But  it  is  as 
a  theologian  that  he  will  be  remembered.  His 
Commentary  on  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  this  century,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  soundness  of 
the  Bishop's  views,  which  may  be  summed  up 
at  once  in  the  expression  "  High  Anglican." 
It  amazes  the  reader  to  open  one  of  the 
volumes  at  hazard  and  see  how  the  notes 
bristle  wiith  references  to  the  Fathers  and  to 
the  great  English  Divines,  and  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  Bishop's  acquaintance  with  them. 
He  was  the  most  uncompromising  of  men 
against  Rationalism  and  Freethought,  the 
strenuous  asserter  of  verbal  inspiration.    And 


he  was  equally  fierce  against  ] 
taining  that  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypie 
isthe  Koman  Catholic  Chorck.  Hewasose 
of  the  writers  agamiat  Eeeaifs  emd  MeriaeM,  U 
the  volume  edited  by  Bishop  Wilberioree, 
being  pitted  against  ProfeBsor  Jowctt  oa  thr 
subject  of  inspiration.  Wlien  Dr.  Stanley 
was  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Weatmoiatcr. 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  as  one  ox  the  caaom,  pn^ 
tested  on  the  ground  of  Stanley**  opoiiooi. 
Howdver,  the  feendship  which  grew  up  be- 
tween them  was  warm  and  sincere.  Another 
work  of  the  Bishop's  which  most  not  be  fer- 
gotten  is  his  TheophiU$e  Angtiemnm*^  a  ■^^''^^^ 
in  catechetical  form,  of  Church  doctrine  axkd 
government  from  the  Bishop's  Ang^can  stand- 
point. It  has  been  widely  circolated,  and  is 
the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind.  Bat  no 
account  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  ooold  be  jnsi 
which  left  out  of  sight  his  untiring  eneigt  w  a 
bishop,  his  seniaUty  and  hospitality,  hisaelf- 
sacrifice  and  munificence.  It  was  asid  of  him 
as  Canon  of  Westminster,  that  poor  camrn 
were  as  frequent  and  as  heartily  weloomed  at 
his  table  as  rich  men,  and  to  him  and  Lord 
Hatherley  it  was  mainly  owing,  that  a  great 
number  of  churches  were  bniU  and  endowed 
in  Westminster.  Jndged  by  his  writings 
Bishop  Wordsworth  might  be  thought  one  of 
the  narroweetof  theologians,  but  his  lifeprofvod 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  genecoos  and  }mrp> 
hearted  men  that  have  ever  graced  tbe  Eng- 
lish Episoopate.  Several  volumes  of  his  ^• 
mona  in  JTeetmineter  Abhep  were  pahUaik^ 
chiefly  on  current  topics,  and  he  was  t^ 
author  of  some  of  our  best  known  faymnsL 

Wordsworth,  Willxak,  poet,  was  bora 
at  Cocker  mouth,  in  Cumberland,  1770 ;  £ed 
1850.  His  early  education  was  at  a  pnblk 
school  at  Hawkeshead  in  Lancashire,  wheti 
he  remained  till  1787«  when  he  enieaned  Si 
John*s  College,  Cambridge,  and  oontinaed  a 
student  there  till  1791.  In  the  preoe&« 
autumn  he  had  made  a  pedestrian  tear  m 
France,  and  on  leaving  college  he  vetnmcni 
to  that  country,  being  etroDgly  imbued  witk 
Republican  principles.  He  huovever  retnmeJ 
to  England  m  1792,  shortly  before  the  eaecs- 
tion  of  Louis  XYL  He  qieat  his  time  ia  a 
desultory  manner,  having  teken  an  avcxsioB 
to  entering  the  ministry,  to  which  prnfiiiiiiiH' 
he  had  b^  destined.  He  took  to  wzidn; 
poetry,  and  in  1793  published  two  pinsns.  A* 
Evening  Walk, .  addreteed  to  a  Tmmf  fn'y, 
and  Beteriptipe  JSketcheti,  taken  during  m  pedm 
trian  tour  among  the  Alpe.  These,  bovev«r,  dil 
not  meet  with  much  notice,  and  as  Wosd^t- 
worth  had  no  private  means,  he  i 
writing  political  articles  lor  the  nea 
but  just  then  a  legacy  of  £900  came  tp  lum. 
and  on  this  sum  he  and  his  sister  Iiv«4  Ir* 
seven  years,  when  a  further  mm  el  vmm^r 
came  in  which  enabled  him  to  devote  '. 
to  poetical  composttien.  In  1 797  ' 
made  the  acquaintance  sf  Gotendge, 
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resulted  in  the  intimate  friendship  of  the 
two  poets.  In  1798  they  jointly  published 
Zjfrieat  Ballada,  which  was  coldly  received; 
they  travelled  together  in  Germany,  and  then 
Wordsworth  took  np  his  residence  at  Ghras- 
meie,  whence  in  1808  he  remoTed  to  Allan 
Bank,  both  in  the  Lake  Country.  Up  to 
1814  he  gave  to  the  public  only  his  minor 
poems,  and  for  these  had  to  bear  severe  criti- 
cism and  ridicule.  His  style  was  to  the 
world  eccentric,  and  his  language  bald  even 
to  puerility.  But  while  he  only  published 
these  short  and  desultory  effusions,  nis  mind 
was  developing  his  great  philoeophical  poem 
Ths  Exemwm;  this  he  published  in  1814,  and 
though  not  a  commercial  success,  nor  at  once 
securing  the  admiration  it  merited,  yet  it 
found  leaders  able  to  recognise  its  worth,  and 
eventually  was  confessed  to  be  one  of  the 
gireatest  poems  in  our  language.  In  1816 
came  the  historical  poem  The  White  Doe  of 
MyleUme;  in  1822  a  volume  called  MeinariaU 
of  a  Tour  on  the  Coniinent,  and  some  years 
later  a  noble  series  of  BeeUeiaatieal  Sonnete; 
in  1835  Yarrow  Bevieited,  and  other  Foeme, 
In  1803  he  had  published  his  Platonic  Ode  on 
Immortality,  neglected  then,  but  afterwards 
given  a  high  place  among  his  compositions. 
A  few  years  after  his  death,  one  of  his 
grandest  works,  The  FreUtde^  was  published,  a 
long  autobiographical  poem  in  blank  verse. 
In  1839  he  received  the  honoraiy  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Ozfoni;  in 
1842  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  was 
granted  to  him  by  Government ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Southey,  in  1843,  he  became  Poet 
Laureate. 

Wordsworth's  poetry  has  exercised  a  vast 
influence  on  the  literature  and  religious 
thought  of  England.  His  firm  determination 
to  revolutionise  our  poetry  by  casting  away 
the  artifidalism  into  which  it  had  sunk,  to 
be  the  poet  and  describer  of  nature  and  not 
the  r^Mater  of  what  people  said  about  nature, 
exposed  him,  as  we  have  said,  to  satire  and 
rioicnle.  "This  will  never  do,"  was  the 
beginning  of  Jeffrey's  celebrated  attack  in 
the  Bdinburgh  Review,  But  Wordsworth 
had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  views,  or  of 
the  high  responsibilities  of  the  poet,  and  he 
kept  on  his  course  unmoved  until  he  had 
brought  about  the  revolution  in  public 
opinion  which  he  had  sought  after,  and  is 
confessed  by  nearly  all  critics  to  be  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in- 
deed the  greatest  since  Milton. 

His  poetry  is  open  to  obiection  in  the  eyes 
of  two  classes  of  religious  thinkers.  The  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  very  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Wordsworth,  objects  to  him  that 
he  did  not  take  sufficient  count  of  the  sorrows 
and  sins  of  the  world.  Living  in  retirement 
among  the  stiU  lakes  and  mountains,  apart 
from  the  struggles  and  agonies  of  men,  he 
seems  to  have  so  given  himself  to  the  love 
and   admiration  oi  natural   beauty,    as   to 


suppose  that  perfectibility  was  within  man's 
reach  by  the  culture  of  nature,  and  not  to 
have  realised  the  terrible  mischief  which  sin 
has  wrought  in  the  world.  His  own  life  was 
wonderfully  pure  and  blameless,  but  he  was 
not  brought  into  contact  with  the  rough 
hardships  and  temptations  which  are  the  lot 
of  thousands.  '*  Whatever,"  says  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  "may  have  been  his  stated 
creed,  he  laid  aside  as  poet  the  severer  doc- 
trine of  original  sin."  The  other  objection 
which  has  been  made  to  Wordsworth  is  his 
ecclesiasticism.  He  was  always  enthusias- 
tically attached  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  while  much  of  his  verse  transcends  all 
distinctions  of  party,  and  even  stands  in  the 
outer  circle  of  natural  religion,  outside  Chris- 
tianity itself,  the  greater  part  of  it  cont«)m- 
plates  Christianity  in  its  concrete  form  &8  a 
system  of  Faith,  Discipline,  and  Doctrine, 
such  as  it  presented  itself  to  him  in  the 
Ordinances  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
beautiful  White  Doe  of  RyhUme  is  throughout 
accented  by  the  poet's  admiration  for  the 
Church  as  it  came  forth  from  the  hands  of 
the  Reformers  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The 
muse  of  Keble  was  nursed  upon  Words- 
worth, who  in  his  txun  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Church  movement  of  1833. 

Work  of  Cfhrist.— This  is  stated  in  the 
Angel's  words  to  St.  Joseph,  when  he  said  of 
the  Holy  Child  who  should  be  bom,  ''  Thou 
Shalt  call  His  Name  Jesus :  for  He  shall  save 
His  people  from  their  sins."  The  Work  of 
Christ  is  to  save  from  sin. 

Although  this  is  the  view  most  frequently 
put  before  us  in  Holy  Scripture,  it  should 
not  be  foigotten  that  there  is  much  and  un- 
questionable support  for  a  belief  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the 
first  object  of  the  Incarnation  was  the  uniting 
of  God  and  man  in  one  in  holiness ;  that  God 
the  Son  would  have  become  incarnate  even  if 
man  had  never  sinned,  since  humanity  would 
not  have  attained  its  perfection  if  Christ  had 
not  come  into  the  world.  And  certainly  the 
promises  of  glory  and  honour  to  man  from 
union  with  Cfurist  so  far  exceed  his  restoration 
from  his  fedlen  state,  that  we  should  always 
bear  this  view  in  mind. 

In  considering,  however,  the  Work  of 
Christ,  His  Office  of  Saviour  necessarily  comes 
first,  and  the  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  He  accomplished  our  salvation  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
[AtonbmbntJ  Christ  worked  our  salvation 
both  by  His  Life  and  by  His  Death. 

[1]  By  His  Life,  [a]  His  perfect  o^^n^. 
Man — the  first  Adam — ^fell  b}"  disobedience  to 
Gk>d;  the  second  Adam  came,  as  He  re- 
peatedly said,  not  to  do  His  own  Will,  but 
the  will  of  His  Father,  and  as  St.  Paul  says, 
"  For  as  through  the  one  man's  disobedience 
the  many  were  made  sinners,  even  so  through 
the  obedience  of  the  One  shall  the  many  be 
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made  righteous"  [Bom.  v.  19].  [3]  His 
rcsistaiice  to  temptation;  in  the  wilderness, 
through  His  life,  on  the  Cross,  "One  that 
hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin"  [Heb.  iv.  15].  [e]  His  doing 
of  all  those  things  which,  though  distasteful 
to  the  natural  man,  are  pleasing  to  God,  and 
His  not  doing  all  those  things  which,  though 
pleasing  to  man,  are  displeasing  to  God.  By 
His  Laie  as  perfect  Man,  the  Second  Adam, 
because  He  was  Perfect  God  also,  wrought 
out  some  part  of  our  salvation.  The  early 
Church  emphasised  this  side  of  the  Atonement 
by  dwelling  on  the  Incarnation  and  Life  of 
Christ  rather  than  on  His  Death.  We  see 
this  in  those  of  our  collects  which  come  from 
ancient  sources. 

[2^  By  His  Death.  Whilst,  however,  we 
bear  in  mind  the  necessary  and  essential  con- 
nection between  the  Incarnation  and  Life  of 
Christ  and  Hia  atoning  work,  it  is  upon  His 
Death  that  the  mind  of  the  Church  luis  been 
especially  fixed  in  later  times,  and  it  is  to  the 
eficects  of  this  that  the  term  Atonement  is  more 
particularly  applied.  If  the  early  Church  a 
little  exaggerated  the  idea  that  the  Death  was 
but  the  necessary  conclusion  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  we,  perhaps,  a  little  exaggerate  His 
Death  and  depress  the  doctrine  of  His  life. 
It  may  be  well  to  touch  briefly  on  a  few  points 
in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

IrentDus,  Bishop  of  Lyons  [170],  believed 
that  it  was  only  by  the  Incarnation,  by  God 
beconiing  man,  that  man  could  obtain  the 
predestined  end  of  His  original  creation. 
That  the  perfecting  of  humanity  in  Christ  was, 
at  the  same  time,  a  realisation  of  the  true  idea 
of  humanity.  He  yiewed  the  Atonement  as 
the  victorious  conflict  of  Christ  with  Satan,  in 
which  Christ  maintained,  in  spite  of  all  His 
temptations,  full  and  entire  obedience  to  the 
Father,  unmasking  Satan  as  rebel  and  deceiyer 
and  thereby  proving  Himself  the  strong  one. 
Besides  ttiis,  he  represented  redemption 
through  Christ's  blood  as  a  price  yolnntarily 
paid  to  the  devil,  and  by  him  yoluntarily 
received  as  a  ransom  for  us,  his  prisoners,  so 
that  he  could  not  say  he  had  been  deceived. 
This  is  a  rather  deg^raded  view,  but  it  did, 
nevertheless,  throw  into  strong  light  the  idea 
of  Ood^sjuttice, 

Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  [330], 
treats  of  the  Atonement  in  a  way  some- 
thing like  the  modem  theory ;  he  regards 
it  from  its  God  ward  side.  Since  Grod  is  just. 
His  justice  must  be  satisfied  in  working  man's 
salvation ;  the  Law  must  not  be  annulled,  nor 
the  world  left  in  perdition ;  therefore  righte- 
ousness and  co^ipassion  moved  God  to  give 
His  Son  for  the  i^emption  of  His  creaturae. 

The  next  distinct  theory  of  the  Atonement 
is  that  of  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
[1093],  who  vnx>te  the  Cur  Leu*  Homo,  a 
theory  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement. 
He  takes  the  Godward  side,  and  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  Atonement  does  reconcile  God 


to  man,  that  it  not  only  acts  on  man^t 
heart,  but  that  the  Life  and  Death  ol  Ghriit 
act  on  God.  He  views  sin  as  an  infimtd 
debt,  and  the  Death  of  Ghrist  as  having 
infinite  merit.  Beoonciliatiaa  to  God  is 
needed,  not  because  He  is  angry,  bat  becans? 
He  is  just.    A  ransom  has  to  be  paid  to  God. 

Abelard  [1079-1142]  brings  to  light  the 
human  side  of  tiie  Atonement.  He  says  thai 
its  main  feature  is  the  way  in  which  G«i 
could  touch  the  human  heart ;  that  6od*B  love 
is  shown  in  giving  His  Son ;  that  mankind 
only  needed  to  be  reconciled  beeaoae  they 
could  not  believe  in  God's  love,  and  that  the 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  mightiest  instance  of 
self-sacrifice.  Abelard  would  thus  reconcile 
man  to  Gk>d,  who  is  pure  nnchangeaUe  k>ve, 
too  high,  too  sublime  to  require  a  aacrifioe  or 
atonement.  This  is  doubtless  a  true  aspect  of 
the  Atonement,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the 
truth. 

Aquinas  [1260],  a  man  of  noble  mind,  takes 
Anselm's  yiew  of  the  Atonement,  bat  bnngs 
out  more  f  uUy  the  idea  of  Christ's  au^fetingi 
and  death.  He  belieyes  that  Calvary  was  the 
object  for  which  Christ  came  to  earth,  and  em- 
phasises—to use  a  sixteenth  century  phrase— 
His  paanve  obedience  (the  obedience  which  Bt 
showed  in  His  sufferings)  as  distingmshed 
from  His  active  obedience  (the  obedience  He 
showed  in  His  life).  Aquinas  points  cfot  that 
salvation  depends  on  a  mystical  union  between 
the  Saviour  and  the  saved. 

Bonaventura,  General  of  the  Frandsesoa 
[1256],  thought  that  althon^  Aaselm  and 
Aquinas  had  £^own  the  necessity  of  mm  Atone- 
ment, the  necessity  for  the  Atonement  bv  the 
Death  of  Christ  had  not  been  shown,  and  tbat 
there  might  have  been  some  other  method  bjr 
which  God  could  haye  redeemed  men. 

No  further  speculations  were  made  regarding 
the  Atonement  in  the  Middle  Ages.  After 
the  Reformation  we  come  to  Grotius  [d.  1645], 
a  great  jurist,  statesman,  and  theologian,  who 
considered  that  punishment  corre^Mmding 
with  guilt  was  not  absolutely  neoeaaary  to 
righteous  government,  but  that  it  might  be  fit 
and  conyenient  to  inflict  it,  and  ^ifho  carried 
this  legal  and  political  idea  into  a  theory  of 
the  Atonement  which  thus  approached  ckKelj 
to  that  of  Bonayentura. 

Such  are  the  chief  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Work  of  CSirist  in  the 
Atonement.  Ko  important  addition  has  bees 
made  to  these  theories,  but  it  will,  perhaps, 
put  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light  to  stat«  the 
chief  ways  in  which  that  doctrine  is  now  held 
or  stated. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  its  Anglican  and 
Roman  branches,  and  the  more  important 
Protestant  communions  outside  that  Church, 
hold,  in  the  main,  the  views  of  Amwlm  and 
Aquinas,  without  rejecting  what  is  true  in 
Abelard's  theory.  The  form  in  whtdi  tke 
truth  is  expressed  is,  however,  someviat 
different  within  and    without  the    Ghazd^ 
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This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
extracts: — 

[1]  Anglican  Church. — "One  Christ,  very 
God,  and  very  Man  .  .  .  truly  suffered,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  His 
Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only 
for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  actual  sins 
of  men"  [Article  II.]  "Almighty  God  .  .  . 
Who  didst  give  Thine  only  Sena  Jesus  Christ 
to  suffer  death  upon  the  Cross  for  our  redemp- 
tion; who  made  there  (by  Wb  one  oblation 
of  Himself  once  offered^  a  fuU,  perfect,  and 
8ufiicient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction, 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  [Prayer  of 
Consecration  in  the  Office  of  Holy  Com- 
munion.] 

[2]  Jio*nan  Catholic  Church,—**  We  must 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  .... 
offered  Himself  a  Sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  by  dying  upon  a  cross  to 
purchase  mercy,  grace,  and  salvation  for  us ; 
and  that  neitiier  mercy,  nor  grace,  nor 
salvation  can,  or  ever  could  since  Adam's 
fall,  be  obtained  any  otherwise  than  through 
the  death  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God." 

*'  By  this  one  offering  we  were  completely 
redeemed,  inasmuch  as  our  ransom  was  paid 
.  .  .  Neither  can  there  now  be  any  need  of 
His  dying  any  more,  or  purchasing  any  other 
grsLce%  for  us  than  those  for  which  He  has 
alreeuly  paid  the  price  of  His  blood."  [Dr. 
Challoner's  Garden  of  the  Soul.]^ 

[3]  Congregationalists. — "Chnst  is  described 
as  a  propvtiation,  showing  the  righteousness 
ad  well  as  the  love  of  God,  in  the  preter- 
mission and  pardon  of  sin,  and  revealing  Him 
as  at  once  the  Juet  and  the  Jiw^»;8#r— main- 
taining law  and  yet  justifying  transgressors 
who  believe  in  Jesus.  He  dies  "  for  us,"  and 
**by  His  stripes  we  are  healed."  He  pays 
the  penalty  we  had  incurred,  and  ransoms  us 
from  everlasting  destruction.  He  takes  our 
place ;  He  expiates  our  offences ;  He  bears  the 
burden  of  our  sins,  and  endures  their  penal 
consequences.  From  His  cross  we  catch  the 
inspiration  of  self-sacrifice."  [Dr.  Stoughton*s 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.'^ 

Some  follow  Abelard  m  denying  that  a 
satisfaction  or  ransom  for  sin  was  necessary, 
or  that  we  are  to  regard  Christ's  death  in  that 
light.  Archdeacon  Farrar  says:  "What 
Christ  came  to  reveal  was  the  love  of  Gt)d  to 
man,  seeking  man's  salvation.  Of  a  need  of 
compensation  on  God's  part  neither  He  nor  His 
Apostles  breathed  a  word  ...  Is  it  not 
enough  to  say  that  Christ's  death  is  the  means 
of  our  life ;  that  it  is  a  reconciling  sacrifice ; 
that  it  is  but  one  act  of  that  sacrifice  which 
marked  the  submission  of  His  whole  will  to 
that  of  His  Father ;  that  it  has  redeemed  us 
from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan ;  that  it  was 
the  appointed  means  of  our  regeneration,  of 
our  new  life,  of  our  ransom  from  the  bondage 
of  Satan,  of  our  satisfaction  for  the  debt  of 
sin,  of  our  being  reconciled  to  God,  of  our 
hope  of  glory  P  If  we  believe  all  this  ...  we 


may  rest  in  the  words  ...  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book  [Art.  xxxi.] ;  and  need  enter  no 
f  urUier  into  the  transcendent  and  inoognisable 
aspect  of  the  Atonement." 

The  Rev.  John  Page  Hopps,  the  Unitarian 
preacher,  considers  tibat  **not  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  God  to  man,  but  of  man  to  G^,"  is 
needed.  That  "  in  a  very  profound  sense  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Atonement  is  all  that 
Chnst  is  to  any  one — not  only  all  that  He  was 
but  all  that  He  is."  He  takes  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  "  in  Christ,"  as  going  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  subject ;  and  says  that  the  new 
moral  and  spiritual  creation  which  comes 
of  being  "  in  Christ "  is  of  God,  as  the  result 
of  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ. 

There  is  a  value  in  ail  reverent  attempts 
to  explain  the  Atonement,  since  they  aU  help 
to  throw  light  upon  it;  the  mistake  is  to 
select  one  view  as  containing  the  whole 
truth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said 
thus  far,  that  the  different  views  about  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  Atonement  fall  into 
two  classes : — [a]  The  view  of  those  who  con- 
sider that  Otoi  does  not  need  to  be  reconciled 
to  man,  but  man  to  Qtod ;  and  that  the  phrases 
and  words  which  would  imply  the  necessity  for 
any  "propitiation,"  "ransom,"  "redemption," 
etc,  etc.,  are  altogether  metaphorical,  and  only 
variously  describe  the  effect  of  the  Atonement 
in  its  relf&tion  to  us,  that  they  are  a  condescen- 
sion to  our  limited  power  of  understanding 
the  mysteries  of  Gk)d,  imd  that  we  had  bett^ 
keep  to  the  Scriptural  term  "  reconciliation," 
and  not  use  the  ambiguous  word  "Atonement," 
which  has  been  discarded  in  the  Bevised 
Version.  [61  The  view  of  those  who  consider 
that  althougn  man  needs  to  be  reconciled  to 
God,  God  must  also  be  reconciled  to  man,  and 
that  the  words  implying  ransom,  sacrifice,  etc., 
do  describe,  in  human  terms  it  is  true,  actual 
verities.  These  terms  are  chiefly  four: — 
[1]  a  sin  offering,  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
implied  in  Heb.  i.  8 ;  John  i.  29 ;  xix.  36 ; 
Rev.  V.  7  ;  [2]  a  reconciliation.  Bom.  v.  11 ; 
2  Cor.  V.  19,  20;  Gal.  iii.  19,  etc.;  p]  a 
ransom  from  slavery,  1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  [4]  Satis- 
faction or  the  discharge  of  a  debt,  involved  in 
GaL  V.  3 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iii  18.  We 
use  the  three  last  of  these  expressions  in 
speaking  of  sin  or  indebtedness  between  man 
and  man,  and,  because  language  possesses 
no  better  terms,  the  saored  writers  use  or 
imply  them  in  describing  our  sin  against 
Gkid.  Obviously  they  are  all  inadequate, 
since  we  do  not  understand  the  mysteiy  of 
evil,  or  even  of  the  least  sin,  much  less  the 
light  in  which  they  appear  to  God.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  terms  are  true  as  far  as 
they  go,  and  within  the  limits  which  the 
analogy  of  the  faith  places  upon  them. 

The  first  phrase,  that  of  sin  offering,  or 
atoning  sacrifice,  is  altogether  a  religious  one. 
Mankind  has  felt  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
need  of  some  sacrifice  or  offering  either  to  God 
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or  to  some  false  deity,  which  would  put  away 
the  sense  of  sin.  The  objections  broup^ht 
against  taking  these  phrases  in  any  way  lite- 
raJly  are  chiefly  two :  first,  that  this  would 
imply  a  difference  of  will  in  the  Persona  of 
the  Gknlhead — the  Father  willing  to  punish, 
the  Son  willing  to  pardon ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  punishment  of  an  innocent  man  for 
a  guilty  one  is  immoral.  To  the  first  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  Atonement  is  always  repre- 
sented as  the  outcome  of  the  lore  of  God  the 
Father:  <*God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son"  for  it,  and 
that  to  speak  of  Qod  the  Son  appeasing 
the  wrath  of  Gbd  the  Father  is,  to  say  the 
least,  irreverent,  as  well  as  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture. There  can  be  no  difference  of  will  in 
the  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  [Thinitt.]  To 
the  second  it  may  be  replied  that  the  case  is 
not  that  of  a  man  who  voluntarily  offers  himself 
as  a  substitute  for  a  condemned  criminal,  but 
of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  who  voluntarily 
died,  apparently  b^  the  natural  course  of 
events,  by  civil  punishment,  and  whose  death 
in  heaven  pleaded  as  the  sacrifice  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  There  was  no 
apparent  substitution;  the  evil  passions  and 
the  iealousy  of  men  brought  about  His  death 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  the  true  purpose  of 
that  death  being  a  matter  of  revelation.  It 
is  simply  a  gre^t  and  entirely  unscriptural 
error  to  represent  a  wrathful  God  as  smiting 
His  innocent  Son  in  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  mankind. 

The  BeUUioH  of  the  Eueharitt  to  the  Work  of 
ChrUt. — ^The  Eucharist  is  a  continual  witness 
to  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  on  its  sacrificial  side ;  and  in 
it  earnest  Christians  have,  since  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  believed  that  not  only  is 
the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  commemorated,  but  that 
the  merits  of  His  death  and  passion  are  pleaded 
in  a  special  way  for  the  worshippers  present 
and  for  those  for  whom  they  pray.  There  is 
no  repetition  of  the  death  of  Chnst  who  was 
"  once  offered,"  nor  any  mediation  again,  since 
His  sacrifice  was  **  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient," 
but  a  continual  and  effectual  pleading  of  His 
atonement  before  God,  <*for  as  often  as  ye  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the 
Lord*s  death  till  He  come"  [1  Cor.  zi.  26]. 
This  pleading  of  the  One  Sacrifice  of  Christ, 
upon  earth,  is  the  counterpart  of  His  present 
work  in  heaven,  where,  as  "  a  Priest  for  ever  " 
(Heb.  vii.  21,  241,  <*He  ever  Hveth  to  make 
interoeasion  *'  [Heb.  vii.  26]  by  continually 
setting  forth  before  God  the  Father  the  one 
great  sacrifice  of  His  death. 

The  close  connection  between  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  and  the  Incarnation  must 
always  be  remembered.  [iNCAWfATioN.]  As 
far  as  we  can  read  the  Gospel  scheme,  unless 
Gkxl  the  Son  had  become  incarnate  He  could 
not  have  been  our  Saviour. 

Works,  Good.    [Good  Works.] 


Womhip. — ^The  Hebrew  words  so  Irani- 
lated  are  from  the  following  roots : — [1]  «y«< 
"  to  prostrate  oneself,"  a  Chaldaic  won!  loond 
in  Is.  xliv.,  and  in  Daniel,  and  applied  to 
obeisance  done  to  an  idol;  [2]  mM,  **to 
labour  for  as  a  servant " ;  [3]  ehmehahj  **  to 
bow  down  before."  This  last  is  by  Isr  the 
most  commonly  used  word,  from  Gen.  xzii.  % 
to  Zeoh.  xiv.  16. 

In  the  Greek  we  have  [1]  lairemc  and  the 
noon  laireia.  This  is  froon  latrtM,  **  a  hired 
servant,"  and  came  to  mean  both  in  beathoi 
and  Christian  phraseology  '*to  serve  with 
sacrifioes  and  prayers,"  used  in  Acts  xxiv.  14, 
PhiL  iiL  3,  Heb.  x.  2 ;  [2]  threekeia,  deriva. 
tion  uncertain,  but  probably  signifies  "re- 
ligious /mt"  [LiddeU  and  Scott]  Used 
very  seldom  [CoL  ii.  18,  Acts  zxvi.  5,  James 
i.  26,  27].  [3]  Proekunein,  lit  "  to  kiss  the 
hand  as  a  token  of-  obeisan<«  or  hoinsge,"* 
and  so  "  to  prostrate  oneself."  Tfais  is  the 
most  usual  word  in  the  New  Testament  [4l 
SebonuU,  *<to  feel  awe,"  ^ptied  in  dasBcal 
authors  to  honour  due  to  parents  and  to  the 
gods.  Used  in  Matt.  zv.  9;  Acts  xvi  14; 
xviii.  7  ;  xix.  27,  etc. 

Worship  comprises  two  elements,  the  in- 
ward feeing  of  the  heart,  and  the  outward 
Repression  of  it  in  outward  sign.  The  emo- 
tions of  tiie  heart  towards  God  are  manifftM 
Thus  there  is  gratitude  for  goodness  ti3ceivfd, 
which  is  expressed  in  Praise ;  there  is  aimir*' 
turn  and  love  for  the  beauty  of  the  Divine 
character  revealed  to  us,  wluch  is  exprossed 
in  such  words  as  "  We  give  thanks  to  Thee 
for  Thy  Great  Glory,"  and  this  we  call 
Adoration.  There  is  also  suppUcation— the 
approach  to  God  with  requests  to  supply  our 
needs,  and  this  is  Prayer. 

The  outward  worship,  therefore,  is  in- 
tended to  express  the  emotions,  and  also  to 
kindle  them.  This  is  admirably  exraessed 
by  Canon  Hoare  in  the  following  words : — 

*'  Worship  kindles  emotion.  I  can  under- 
stand a  man  going  in  to  the  throne  of  grace 
with  a  heart  unmoved  by  deep  emotion,  but 
I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  that 
he  should  come  out  from  it  with  his  heart 
still  cold,  after  the  experience  of  such  won- 
derful mercy.  If  love  prompts  wonhip,  it 
must  surely  follow  that  worship  will  kindk 
love.  David  teaches  us  the  twofold  effect  va. 
a  comparison  of  Psalm  xviiL  and  Psalm  cxri. 
In  both  he  declares  his  love  for  Jehovah,  and 
in  both  he  connects  it  with  his  worship.  But. 
there  is  this  difference.  In  Ps.  xviii.  the  Icyve 
leads  to  the  worship,  and  in  Ps.  cxvi.  the 
worship  calls  forth  the  love.  In  Ps.  xviii  he 
first  says,  '1  will  love  Thee,  O  Lord,'  v.  1, 
and  then  adds  as  a  consequence  ef  that  love, 
y.  3,  *I  will  call  upon  the  Lord  who  u 
worthy  to  be  praised,'  whereas  in  Ps.  cxvL  1, 
he  says,  '  I  love  the  Lord  because  He  haih 
heard  the  voice  of  my  supplioatioou*  H« 
loved  as  he  went  in,  but  he  loved  still  moiir 
as  he  came  out.    Now  if  we  are  permitted  to 
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draw-  near  to  the  throne  of  God,  we  who  ai-e 
not  worthy  so  much  aa  to  gather  up  the 
crumbs  under  His  table ;  wo  who  only  deserve 
to  be  outcasts  from  His  presence  for  ever ;  if 
we  are  permitted  to  have  the  sacred  privilege 
of  speaking  to  Him,  of  drawinjr  near  to  Hm 
through  the  atoning  blood ;  of  calling  Him 
Father,  of  being  treated  by  Him  as  sons,  of 
being  admitted  into  the  blessings  of  sacred 
intercourse,  of  feeding  at  His  table,  and  of 
being  ever  loved  by  Him  with  an  everlasting 
love,  are  we  to  come  back  just  aa  if  nothing 
had  happened?  Are  we  to  be  as  cold  as 
before  P  Is  there  to  be  no  joy  in  the  heart, 
no  glow  on  the  countenance,  and  no  evidence 
either  to  ourselves  or  others  that  we  have 
had  the  sacred  privilege  of  being  with  Jesus  ? 
Surely  such  worship  must  kindle  emotion/' 

The  notices  which  we  have  of  Christian 
worship  in  the  New  Testament  are  fragment- 
ary. Brethren  used  to  assemble  together, 
especially  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The 
fullest  passage  bearing  on  the  subject  is  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.,  a  careful  exegesis  of  which  throws 
much  light  on  Apostolic  practice.  After  the 
days  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  Christian  worship  is  in  the  letters 
of  the  heathen  Pliny  [q.v.],  and  we  get  ad- 
ditional particulars  from  Justin  Maktir 
[q.v.l,  who  tells  how  in  his  time,  *'  on  the  day 
callea  the  Day  of  the  Sun,"  the  Christians 
meet  to  read  the  GK)6pels  and  the  Prophets, 
how  a  sermon  is  preached  exhorting  to  holy 
living,  how  prayer  is  said,  to  which  the 
people  respond  with  loud  "  Amens,*'  and  how 
the  Sacrament  is  distributed  to  those  present 
and  sent  to  the  sick,  and  a  collection  is  made 
for  the  poor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Holy  Communion  was  regarded  aa  the  highest 
and  most  essential  act  of  Christian  worship, 
and  we  have  given  in  its  place  an  account  of 
the  earliest  forms  which  have  come  down  to 
U8  of  that  service.  The  liturgical  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  Psalms  is  also  a  clear  fact, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  distinctive 
Christian  hymns  also  were  in  use  from  the 
beginning.  The  addition  of  these  from  age 
to  ago  to  the  treasures  of  Church  worship, 
forms  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  chapter  of 
religious  history.  [Hymns  ;  Music] 

Tastes  will  no  doubt  vary  aa  to  the  admis- 
sibility of  complicated  muaio  in  public  wor- 
ship. On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who 
hold  that  no  music  should  be  used  in  the 
church  but  such  as  all  the  congregation  can 
join  in;  while  others  maintain  that,  while 
some  music  should  undoubtedly  be  of  this 
character,  so  that  all  may  be  enabled  to  join, 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of 
worship  that  the  congregation  should  listen 
to  an  anthem.  If  the  thoughts  are  elevated 
and  calmed  by  listening  to  such  a  strain  as 
HandeFs  "  Comfort  ye,"  this  may  lairlv  be 
called  '*  edification  "  such  as  St.  Paul  bade  us 
aeck.  We  have  heard  it  said  especially  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  that  to  sing  it  is  like 


singing  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  to  which  it 
was  responded  that  this  Creed  is  verily  a 
magnificent  hymn,  and  that  men  can  listen  to 
it  devoutly  in  the  same  spirit  that  they  can 
look  at  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  listen 
to  the  narrative  of  the  event  solemnly  read. 
Christian  people,  however  much  their  tastes 
and  prejudices  may  vary,  will  find  themselves 
drawn  closely  together  in  spirit  so  long  as 
they  pay  earnest  heed  to  the  g^reat  Apo«tle*a 
exhortations,  **  Let  all  things  be  done  to 
edifying,"  and'  "Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order." 

Worshipping  of  Angels.— It  has 

often  been  asserted  that  the  Jews  used  to 
implore  the  intercession  of  angels,  the  text 
quoted  in  support  of  this  statement  being 
Oen.  xlviii.  16  ;  and  in  some  Jewish  comment- 
aries the  writers  say  that  invocation  of  angels 
was  allowed.  But  modem  Jewish  writers 
declare  that  the  angel  referred  to  in  this 
passage  was  no  other  than  Christ,  and  they 
absolutely  deny  that  worship  of  any  kind  is 
given  to  angels.  We  find  St.  Paul  warning 
some  of  his  converts  against  it,  notably  the 
Coiossians,  which  shows  tluit  the  practice  was 
already  beginning  to  show  itself;  and  all 
through  the  days  of  the  early  Church  the 
different  writers,  such  as  Augustine  and 
Irenieus,  are  constantly  uttering  protests;  and 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  put  forth  this  Canon : 
"Christiana  ought  not  to  forsake  the  Church 
of  God  and  go  aside  and  hold  conventiclea,  to 
invocate  or  call  upon  the  namee  of  angels; 
which  things  are  forbidden.  If  any  one, 
therefore,  be  found  to  exercise  himself  in 
this  private  idolatry,  let  him  be  accursed: 
because  he  hath  forsaken  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  and  gone  over  to 
idolatry."  The  Roman  Catholics,  neverthe- 
less, are  taught  to  ask  the  angels  to  intercede 
for  them,  and  Zech.  i.  12  is  quoted  in  de- 
fence. But  Protestants  hold  that  this  by  no 
means  justifies  them  in  addressing  prayers 
to  the  angels;  and  that  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  four-and-twenty  elders  [Rev.  v.  8J, 
another  passage  constantly  quoted,  are  their 
own  and  not  those  of  the  Church. 

Wotton,  SiK  Henrt,  scholar  and  poet, 
[b,  at  Boughton-Malherbe,  Kent,  1568;  d. 
at  Eton,  1639],  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  removed 
to  Queen's  College  in  1586,  and  took  his 
M.A. ;  here  he  gave  some  Latin  lectures,  and 
won  great  applause  from  the  professors  for 
the  Imowledge  which  they  displayed.  He 
became  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Albericus 
Gentilis,  then  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Ox- 
ford, who  taught  him  mathematics,  and  gave 
him  a  thorough  instruction  in  the  Italian 
language.  He  travelled  in  France,  Grerman}-, 
and  Italy  for  nine  years,  studying  various 
arts  and  sciences,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
age.    After  his  return  to  England  he  became 
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secretary  tb  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  whom  he 
travelled  in  Spain  and  Ireland ;  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  party  to  the  plots  in  which  Essex 
was  engaged,  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  the  accusation.  After  the  death 
of  Essex  Wotton  went  to  Italy,  and  there 
wrote  I%e  State  of  Christendom^  giving  an 
account  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  in  the 
Courts  of  Europe.  James  I.  sent  him  three 
times  to  the  Continent  as  ambassador,  but  at 
Augsburg  he  wrote  his  famous  definition  of 
an  ambassador,  Legatue  eat  inr  bonus  peregrs 
missus  ad  mentiendum  reipublica  causa  [**An 
ambassador  is  a  good  man  sent  abroad  to  lie. 
for  the  good  of  his  country  '*],  which  gave 
offence  to  the  King  and  caused  his  recall. 
In  1623  he  was  made  Provost  of  Eton,  and, 
believing  himself  called  upon  to  take  orders, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1627.  Izaak 
Walton  collected  his  works  under  the  title  of 
Beliguia  Wottoniana,  He  is  now  chiefly  re- 
membered by  his  religious  Meditations^  Letters^ 
and  Fioems. 

Wvlfraa,  St.,  a  monk  of  the  Galilean 
Church,  bom  at  Maurilly  in  650,  spent  his 
early  youth  in  the  court  of  King  Clothaire 
III.,  but  determined  to  devote  his  iSfe  to  Grod, 
and  so  entered  the  monastery  of  Fonte- 
nelle,  in  Normandy,  on  which  he  bestowed 
his  estate.  In  682  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Sens,  and  two  years  and  a  half  afterwards 
journeyed  with  some  monks  of  Fontenelle  to 
Friesland,  which  he  hoped  to  convert.  He 
baptised  the  son  of  King  Radbod,  and  several 
of  the  FrisianB  were  converted,  chiefly,  legend 
says,  on  account  of  the  miracles  which  the 
Christians  worked.  These  so  astonished 
Badbod  that  he  also  wished  to  be  baptised; 
'but  on  hearing  that  his  ancestors  must  be 
in  hell,  having  died  heathens,  he  refused  to 
go  on,  declaring  that  he  would  not  be  separ- 
ated from  them.  St.  Wulfran  died  at  Fonte- 
nelle, April  20th,  720.  His  relics  were 
removed  to  Abbeville,  of  which  town  he  is 
the  patron. 

Wulfstan,  St.,  Bishop  of  Worcester  from 
1062  to  1096.  He  is  regarded  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Worcester,  being  the  founder  of  the 
present  cathedral.  He  built  it  in  place  of  one 
erected  by  St.  Oswald,  which,  together  with 
the  monastery,  had  become  too  small  for 
the  needs  of  the  monks.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral. 
The  fame  of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb  caused  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  other  ecclesiastics,  to  pay  it  a 
visit  of  inquirj',  and,  on  their  report,  Wulf- 
stan  was  canonised  by  Innocent  III.  in  1203. 

Wyoliifey  Johw. — ^Wydiffe's  biographers 
have  not  discovered  the  exact  date  of  his 
birth,  but  most  probably  he  was  bom  in  1324, 
near  Rokeby,  in  Yorkshire;  died  at  Lutter- 
worth, 1384.  We  know  very  little  of  his 
«arly  days^surprisingly  little  when  compared 


to  the  full  and  detailed  account  his  Uo- 
graphers  are  able  to  give  of  him  when  he  had 
attained  middle  age.  He  left  home  when  be 
was  about  sixteen  for  Oxford,  not  to  reCiim. 
The  college  at  which  he  studied  is  uncertaio, 
some  saying  Queen's,  some  Herton,  and  othei> 
BaUiol.  That  he  was  elected  Master  of  BalHf! 
in  1361  no  one  seems  to  doubt,  and  he  held 
some  office  in  Oxford  till  the  end  of  his  lift, 
in  addition  to  various  livings.  At  thin  tioM- 
he  began  to  be  famous  on  account  of  varioui- 
Latin  treatises,  but  he  comes  e^>ecially  into 
prominence  in  1366.  In  that  year  the  King's 
tyonncil  absolutely  refused  to  pay  the  annuiil 
tribute  to  Rome  which  had  be^  promised  bj 
John  in  1213,  and  Wyclilte's  ii&uence  va» 
mainly  the  cause  of  this  decision.  He  was 
always  in  disfavour  with  the  Boman  Court 
afterwards,  but  at  the  same  time  he  gained 
a  powerful  patron  in  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
third  son  of  Edward  HI.  The  next  matter 
to  which  he  turned  his  mind  was  that 
of  limiting  the  power  of  the  clergy — mor«> 
especially  with  regard  to  secular  afbirs.  In 
consequence  of  their  being  the  onlyckssof 
educated  men,  the  custom  had  sprung  up  of 
allowing  all  offices  in  the  State  to  be  filled 
with  clergy.  WycHfFe  published  a  protect 
against  tms  custom  which  said:  "Neither 
prelates  nor  doctors,  priests  nor  deacons  AaJl 
hold  secular  offices  ;  mat  is,  those  of  Chanoenr, 
Treasury,  Privy  Seal,  and  other  such  secolsr 
offices  in  the  Elxchequer ;  neither  be  stewinh 
of  lands,  nor  stewards  of  the  hall,  nor  clerki 
of  the  kitchen,  nor  derka  of  accounts: 
neither  be  occupied  in  any  secular  oflfice  in 
lords*  courts,  more  especially  while  secular  men 
are  sufficient  to  do  such  offices."  In  1373 
he  went  to  Bruges  with  John  of  Oaunt,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  the  Pope  had  the  right  of 
filUng  up  vacant  Sees  and  livings  in  England. 
Wyc^ffe  came  back  to  England  very  bitter 
against  the  Pope  and  the  way  in  which  he 
exercised  his  power,  and  determined  to  destroy 
that  power  in  England  in  every  way  he  could. 
His  preaching  be^me  bolder,  and  he  attackni 
nnflmchingly  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  H<r 
denied  the  supreme  power  of  the  Pope  in  b 
tract  called  Dtminionfoundsd  im  Orace  ;  did  not 
deny  that  the  Pope  was  Grod's  representative  on 
earth,  but  asserted  the  right  of  each  indtTidnal 
conscience  to  think  and  act  for  itself.  Theie 
doctrines  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  many 
of  the  Bishops ;  and  in  1376  he  was  cited  to 
appear  before  a  special  Council  of  them  it 
St.  Paul's.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  patron  John  of  Qaunt,  and  Lcsti 
Henry  Percy.  Before  the  inquiry  began, 
a  quarrel  arose  between  Percy  and  the 
retainers  of  the  Bishops,  which  soon  ended 
in  an  unseemly  brawl,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  Court  was  obliged  to  rise,  and 
Wycli£Fe  was  dismissed  without  having  any 
questions  put  to  him.  In  the  fbllowinjg  mr 
a  BuU  arrived  in  England  ordering  Wydii^ 
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to  be  ezcommimicated ;  but,  owing  to  the 
death  of  King  Edwaid  III.,  which  occurred 
in  this  year,  Parliament  was  prorogued  before 
having  given  its  consent.  The  Bull  was, 
thereforo,  sent  to  Oxford  with  instructions  to 
the  authorities  to  see  that  the  conditions  were 
carried  into  effect.  The  University  asked  time 
for  consideration,  and  ended  by  taking  no 
notice  of  the  Bull.  The  matter  then  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  who  showed  them- 
selves more  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  Wy cliff e's 
teaching,  and  in  Apn^  1378,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  Lambeth.  He  had  no 
influential  supporters  with  him  ;  but  a  throng 
of  citizens,  who  had  been  led  to  adopt  the  new 
doctrines,  would  not  allow  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  to  be  passed.  They  shouted 
out  continually,  **  The  Pope's  briefs  shall  have 
no  effect  in  England  without  the  King's  con- 
sent ; "  and  they  proved  themselves  so  power- 
ful that  the  Archbishop  was  obliged  to  dis- 
miss Wydiffe  with  omy  a  warning  against 
preaching  obnoxious  doctrine.  The  schism  in 
the  Ck>urt  of  Bome,  when  Urban  VI.  reigned 
in  Bome  and  Clement  YU.  at  Avignon, 
shocked  many  faithful  Catholics,  and  the 
result  was  a  greater  inclination  to  listen  to 
the  teaching  of  Wycliffe.  He  had  now  begun 
to  attack  the  evils  of  monasticism.  In  order 
to  make  a  firm  opposition  to  the  various 
orders  of  Preaching  Friars,  Wycliffe  staited 
a  school  at  Oxford  for  graduates,  whom  he 
taught  himself,  and  then  sent  them  to  all  parts 
of  file  country.  These  "  poor  preachers,"  as 
they  were  called,  had  no  power  to  sell  par- 
dons, or  take  confessions,  but  simply  went 
from  village  to  village  preaching  and  visiting 
the  sick.  At  the  same  time  Wycliffe  was 
writing  several  tracts  on  the  Boman  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  which  he  had  come  to 
look  upon  as  erroneous,  and  was  also  ^- 
paring  for  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
New  Testament  was  ready  first,  and  this  part 
is  entirely  his  own  work.  The  Old,  which 
followed  soon  after,  was  brought  out  under 
his  eye;  but  the  actual  translation  of  some 
parts  was  done  by  a  faithful  follower  of  his — 
Nicholas  Hereford.  By  this  time  he  had  a 
large  number  of  followers,  and  a  Bomanist 
chronicler  writes  :  *'  A  man  could  not  meet 
two  people  on  the  road  but  one  of  them  was 
a  disciple  of  Wycliffe."  He  was  now  ill  and 
broken  in  health,  so  he  retired  to  his  quiet 
village  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  died.  The 
Council  of  Constance  in  1416  declared  his 
writings  to  be  heretical,  and  commanded  that 
"  his  body  and  bones,  if  they  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  faithful,  should 
be  disinterred  and  cast  away  from  consecrated 
ground."  This  decree  was  disregarded  for 
thirteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was 
carried  into  effect  by  express  command'  of  the 
Pope.  The  bones  were  burnt  and  thrown  into 
the  river  Swift.  "Thus,"  says  Thomas 
Fuller,  **  this  brook  did  convey  hi's  ashes  into 
Avon,  the  Avon  into  the  Severn,  the  Severn 


into  the  narrow  sea,  and  this  into  the  wide 
ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the 
emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dis- 
persed all  the  world  over." 

Wykehaniy  William  of.  [William  ov 
Wykbham.] 

Wynwaloei  St.,  Abbot,  bom  in  the 
fifth  century  in  Brittany,  of  pious  Welsh 
parents,  who  consecrated  him  to  God  from 
his  birth.  He  was  placed  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Budoc,  in  the  island  of  Brehat ;  under 
him  he  made  such  progress  that  he  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  eleven  other  monks  to  lay  the 
foimdation  of  a  new  monastery.  For  this 
purpose  they  chose  Landevenec,  near  Brest, 
and  here  they  lived  in  great  austerity.  In 
818  their  Order  was  united  with  that  of  St 
Benedict.  St.  Wynwaloe  died  in  629  at  an 
advanced  age,  just  after  celebrating  the  mass. 
March  3rd  is  the  day  on  which  he  is  com- 
memorated. He  was  buried  in  his  own  church, 
but  when  Brittany  was  ravaged  by  the  Nor- 
mans, his  relics  were  removed  from  place  to 
place,  and  are  now  at  Ghent  and  Montreuil. 
We  have  given  his  name  as  known  in  Eng- 
land; in  Brittany  he  is  called  Guignole  or 
Venole;  in  Picardy,  Vignevaley  or  Walo- 
vay,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  Guin- 
galois. 

Wythburffa,  St.,  daughter  of  Annas, 
King  of  East  Anglia,  sister  to  Saint  Ethel- 
burg  a  [q.v.].  She  led  an  austere  life,  first  at 
Holkham,  and  afterwards  at  Dereham,  in 
Norfolk,  where  she  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  church  and  nunnery,  but  did  not  live  till 
their  completion.  She  died  in  743,  and  in 
974  her  relics  were  translated  to  Ely,  and 
buried  near  those  of  her  sisters 


ILeuvior,  Francis. — One  of  the  noblest 
names  in  the  history  of  missionary  enter- 
prise. He  was  bom  April  7th,  1606,  m  Castle 
Aavier,  Navarre.  His  father  was  a  nobleman 
at  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Navarre;  his 
mother,  the  beautiful  heiress  of  the  Xavier 
&mily.  Both  parents  were  pious  as  well  as 
wise.  Francis  was  their  youngest  son,  and 
as  he  grew  up  was  behind  none  of  his  brothers 
in  athletic  accomplishments.  But  he  soon 
announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
scholar,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sent 
to  the  college  of  St.  Barbara  at  Paris.  He 
showed  the  strength  of  his  resolution,  for  he 
took  the  first  place  in  each  stady  to  which  he 
applied  himself,  whilst  he  still  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  bodily  exercise. 
When  he  was  twenty  he  became  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Beauvais,  and  soon  won  for 
himself  a  high  name.  After  he  had  been 
there  a  year  and  a  half   his  classes  were 
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attoided  by  a  new  pupil,  mean-looking,  lame, 
unconth,  sloyenly.  He  was  older  than  Aavier, 
and  in  spite  of  his  mean  appearance  seemed 
to  have  that  in  him  which  called  for  respect. 
His  name  was  Ignatius  Loyola.  Zavier  did 
not  like  him,  but  the  pupil  seemed  muck 
attracted  to  his  master,  and  gradually  ^ined 
an  influence  over  him  which  he  used  m  the 
endeavour  to  wean  him  from  his  merry  and 
pleasure-loving  life.  As  often  as  Xavier 
spoke  of  any  amusement  Loyola  responded 
with  the  question,  "l¥hat  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  shall  gain,"  ete.  Xavier  at  first 
treated  this  as  one  of  his  pupil's  eccentricities, 
but  at  length,  after  some  five  years'  intercourse, 
yielded  himself  altogether  to  the  newinfluence, 
especially  as  his  pleasure-hunting  life  had  in- 
volved him  in  difficulties  out  of  ^vhich  Loyola 
had  helped  him.  The  latter  then  proceeded  to 
tell  him  his  own  previous  history.  [Lotola.1 
And  thus  the  order  of  things  beoEune  reversed, 
and  Xavier  became  the  pupil  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  and  entered  heutuy  into  his  scheme 
for  the  foundation  of  his  new  Order.  The 
history  of  this  Order  belongs  elsewhere. 
[jEsvrrs.]  Xavier  and  his  friend  were 
ordained  m  1534,  and  desired  to  go  to  evan- 
gelise Palestine,  but  it  was  not  until  seven 
years  after  that  the  Pope's  doubts  as  to  Uieir 
usefulness  were  removed. 

During  these  years,  however,  Xavier's 
labours  seem  to  have  been  wonderful.  He 
preached  in  one  Italian  town  after  another 
from  church  steps  and  market-crosses,  by 
roadsides  and  in  crowded  fairs,  and,  when  not 
so  occupied,  learned  nursing  in  hospitals,  or 
studied  artisan  labour,  such  as  might  be 
turned  to  account  in  distant  lands. 

At  length  on  April  7tib,  1541,  he  set  sail 
for  the  East  Indies,  in  friar's  frock,  crucifix 
on  his  heart,  Bible  and  Breviary  in  his  hands. 
All  the  time  of  the  voyage  he  made  the  ship 
his  parish,  preached  as  often  as  he  might, 
prayed  with  the  crew,  and  both  by  day  and 
night  for  them.  The  ship  wintered  at 
Mozambique,  and  Xavier,  whilst  ministering 
in  the  hospital  there,  caught  a  malignant 
fever,  whicn  n(>arly  cost  him  his  life.  On 
May  6th,  1542,  he  arrived  at  Goa,  the 
Portuguese  capital  of  India.  There  was  a 
nonunally  Christian  colony  there,  even  a 
bishop,  but  of  real  religion  there  seemed 
none.  The  Portuguese  were  frightfully  pro- 
fligate,  and  the  natives  who  had  been  made 
converts  had  in  disgust  fallen  back  for  the 
most  part  into  heathenism.  But  Xavier 
knew  Who  was  on  his  side,  and  addressed 
himself  to  what  many  men  would  have 
regarded  as  a  hopeless  task.  He  resolved  to 
reform  the  colonists  first,  went  in  and  out  of 
hospitals,  and  begged  almost  from  door  to  door 
for  the  sick.  Then  he  got  a  bell,  and  rang  it 
through  the  streets  like  a  crier,  until  he  had 
gathmd  an  audience  to  whom  to  preach. 
**  Parents,"  he  would  cry,  "  I  have  a  messa^ 
to  you;  send  me  your  children,  and  I  wiU 


teach  them  how  to  be  obedieot ;  send  m« 
your  slaves  and  I  will  teach  them  how  to 
serve  vou  more  faithfully.  Come  to  m<* 
yourselves,  for  I  have  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  yon.  But  now  send  me  yoorchildna.'' 
The  children  came,  and  he  addrassed  them: 
*'  Come,  my  ehildnm,  that  I  may  tell  yoa  of 
One  who  loves  you  dearly,  who  has  prefiaied 
for  you  in  His  own  beautiful  ooontxy  a  home  of 
joys  past  all  understanding.  I  will  tell  yon  the 
way  to  it.  I  will  tell  you  also  stories  of  that 
same  good  Lord,  who  was  onoe  a  little  child 
like  you,  and  all  that  He  did  and  sailend  (or 
your  sakee."  So  a  ;^ear  passed.  Many  of 
the  evildoers  hated  \a»  solemn  ^>eech  shoot 
the  judgment  to  come,  but  the  children  sll 
loved  him,  and  the  simple  holiness  of  his  bf r 
and  his  burning  eloquence  began  to  tell 
effectually  upon  the  parents.  Morsls  ssosiblT 
improved  at  €roa  under  his  ministry.  But 
a  call  came  to  him  to  visit  the  pearl-fiihen 
600  miles  away,  a  miserable  race  who  bad 
been  baptised,  but  then  left  alone,  no  one 
willinff  to  go  near  them.  Among  these  he 
settled  hin^lf,  lived  as  they  did,  on  rice, 
preached  to  them  by  signs  tiU  he  could  lesiv 
their  language,  taught  them  to  read  and 
write,  and  ^csuaded  them  to  build  themselves 
chapels.  Writing  to  Ignatius  Loyola  he 
poured  forth  his  delight  at  the  snocess  he  wa* 
receiving.  Then  he  returned  to  Ooa,  and 
having  organised  a  college  for  native  teachen 
there,  he  returned  to  the  pearl-fishers  with  i 
staff  of  helpers.  He  found  his  poor  fleck  in 
dreadful  misery.  A  neighbouring  tribe  had  at* 
tacked  them,  and  carried  off  all  their  substanoe. 
Hundreds  had  died  of  starvation,  and  the  ifsx 
were  homeless.  He  sent  to  the  nearest  station 
for  provisions,  which  he  distributed  amom^ 
the  sufferers,  whilst  he  resumed  his  simple? 
life  among  Uiem.  Each  morning  he  called 
them  to  wor^ip,  all  day  he  taught  the 
children,  visited  the  side,  or  went  into  nei^- 
bouring  villages;  at  twilight  he  once  more 
called  tiiem  to  wonhip,  then  he  betook  him- 
self to  study  and  prayer  far  into  the  ni^ 
He  only  took  three  and  a  half  hoars  of  sleep. 
After  a  while,  leaving  some  of  hia  oompanions 
there,  he  pushed  on  to  the  kingdom  of  Tnraii- 
core,  and  in  one  month  baptised  10,000 
persons.  The  people,  on  his  persuasion,  de- 
stroyed their  idols,  and  buUt  thirty  choiches. 
The  angry  Brahmins  waylaid  him  with  airovs. 
and  burned  down  houses  tiiat  he  frequented, 
but  the  people,  who  called  him  "the  great 
&ther,"  orguiised  themselves  into  a  pegrpetual 
body-gpiard  to  protect  him,  and  the  work  ti 
evangelising  still  prospered.  He  next  fiied 
on  Malacca  as  a  centre  of  lahour,  choosing  it 
because  it  was  (as  it  is  still)  the  mai  mui 
between  India,  China  and  Ji^ian.  He  thought 
that  it  was  "the  wickedest  plaoe  in  the 
world."  Again  he  was  seen  with,  his  beD 
morning  and  evening,  calling  with  a  loud 
voice  on  his  hearers  to  "  pray  for  those  wbo 
were  living  in  sin."    But  he  was  not  to 
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remain  here  long.  He  made  a  convert  of  a 
youn^  Japanese  named  Angerao,  who  entreated 
him  to  go  and  work  in  Japan.  It  was  3,000 
miles  off,  but  Xavier,  having  left  five  friends 
newly  arrived  from  Europe  to  carry  on  his 
work,  arrived  in  Japan  in  August,  1549, 
though  friends  had  warned  him  that  he 
would  be  surely  put  to  death.  He  had  learned 
Ja^janese  on  the  voyage.  He  found  the  people, 
as  St.  Paul  had  found  the  Athenians,  very 
sharp-witted  and  clever,  but  wholly  given  to 
idolatry.  Christianity  was  entirely  unknown. 
When  he  had  made  a  few  converts  he  placed 
them  in  charge  of  Angerso,  whom  he  had 
baptised  by  the  name  of  Paul,  and  went  on 
through  the  country  barefooted,  with  a  staff, 
a  mat,  and  a  wallet,  and  the  sacred  vessels, 
as  his  only  possessions.  He  had  never  suffered 
so  much  privation  as  here,  and  never  was  so 
happy.  Conversion  everywhere  followed  his 
preaching.  Persecuted  in  one  city  be  fled  to 
another,  and  still  God  visibly  blessed  his 
labours.  He  built  chapels  and  ordained  elders, 
and  at  length  left  a  flourishing  mission,  and 
returned  to  Malacca  in  1552,  full  of  an  even 
grater  project  than  he  had  yet  undertaken. 
This  was  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  China. 
But  at  Malacca  he  found  a  plague  raging, 
and  with  magnificent  skill  as  well  as  courage 
he  used  his  medical  knowledge  so  well  that 
soon  the  sickness  abated,  for  he  put  heart  into 
the  terror-stricken.  But  on  applying  for  a 
convoy  to  China  he  failed.  The  Portuguese 
feared  the  loss  of  trade,  and  would  not  give 
him  a  passage.  When  at  length  he  obtained 
a  small  ship  at  an  exorbitant  price,  they  found 
it  out  and  stopped  him.  Ho  contrived,  indeed, 
to  reach  Sancian,  an  island  opposite  Macao, 
but  he  could  get  no  further.  Whilst  he  was 
still  looking  for  fresh  opportunities  he  was 
seized  with  fever,  and,  fon^secing  his  approach- 
ing end,  he  was  taken  to  the  ship's  hospital ; 
but  finding  his  prayers  hindered  here,  he  begged 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  shore.  A  sailor  put 
up  a  rough  tent  of  tarpauling  to  shelter  him 
from  the  bui-ning  sun,  and  left  him.  There 
unt«nded,  alone  with  the  Good  Shepherd,  he 
died  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1562.  His  body 
was  carried  to  Goa  for  burial. 

Xerophatfia  [Gr.  xero$t  "dry," and /^Ao^^. 
"  I  eat  "f — The  nume  given  to  a  fast  kept  by 
the  early  Church  during  the  six  days  of  Holy 
Week,  in  which  nothing  was  eaten  but  bread 
and  salt,  though  afterwards  pulse,  herbs,  and 
fruit  were  added.  This  fast  was  not  com- 
pulsory, and  we  find  the  Church  condemning 
the  Montanists,  who  not  only  made  it  so  but 
also  added  other  fasts. 

Zimenes  de  CiB&eros,  Francis,  Car- 
dinal, a  celebrated  Spanish  ecclesiastic  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Torrelaguna  in  Cas- 
tile in  U36,  died  1517.  He  was  educated 
at  Alcala  de  Henares,  Salamanca,  and  Rome, 
where   he   obtained  from  the  Pope  a  pro- 


spective nomination  as  Prebendary  in  Tulcdo 
Cathedral.  The  Archbishop  refused  to  allow 
the  claim,  and,  when  Ximenes  persisted  in 
it,  put  him  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
for  six  years.  On  his  release,  in  1480,  he 
was  made  Vicar-General  to  Cardinal  Mendoza, 
Bishop  of  Siguen<^.  Ho  showed  great  admin- 
istrative talent,  but,  in  1482,  suddenly  gave 
up  his  ofiSce  and  entered  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery at  Toledo ;  but  becoming  famed  for  his 
asceticism,  retired  to  a  lonely  monaster^'  at 
Castanur.  In  1492  he  was  recalled  to  become 
Confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  over  whom  he 
gained  great  influence,  and  three  years  after 
Edie  appointed  him  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
which  post  he  refused  till  ordered  to  accept 
it  by  the  Pope.  This  preferment  was,  next  to 
the  Papacy,  the  richest  in  the  Church ;  but 
Ximenes,  though  obliged  openly  to  maintain 
great  splendour,  lived  privately  with  as  great 
asceticism  as  when  a  monk,  and  devoted  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  his  See  to  charitable 
and  religious  purposes.  In  his  seventieth  year 
Pope  Julius  II.  gave  him  a  cardinal^s  hat. 
On  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  in  1516, 
he  became  Regent  till  the  arrival  of  Charles  V., 
and  died  on  the  way  to  meet  him  at  Boze- 
guillas,  near  Aranda  de  Duero,  in  1517. 
Ximenes  held  extreme  views,  and  was  a 
strong  Ultramontanist.  He  was  Grand  In- 
quisitor of  Spain,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  on  the  principle  of  not  giving  holy 
things  to  the  profane.  He  was  harsh  in  his 
measures  towards  the  Moors,  and  it  was  by 
his  advice  that  they  were  finally  ordered  to 
leave  Spain  in  1492.  But  he  was  sincere  and 
patriotic,  and  clear  of  all  suspicion  of  self- 
aggrandisement  in  his  public  life.  He  founded 
the  University  of  Alcala,  and,  assisted  by 
other  eminent  scholars,  undertook  the  g^nd 
Cofnplutefuian    FolygloU     [Polyglot,    Com- 

PLUTENSIAN.] 


Tear,  The  Ecclbsiabtical. — ^The  Christ- 
ian Year  is  that  arrangement  of  seasons 
which  commemorates  one  by  one  the  great 
facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrines 
which  spring  out  of  them.  Some  account  of 
these  seasons  wiU  be  found  under  their  re- 
spective headings ;  it  remains  for  us  here  to 
set  forth  a  conspectus  of  them  as  a  whole. 

The  first  is  Advent,  which  commemorates 
the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  in  His 
great  humility,  and  also  bids  us  look  for  His 
second  coming.  The  two  subjects  are  closely 
blended  together  in  the  Advent  services, 
especially  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.  '  There 
are  four  Sundays  in  Advent,  which  is  followed 
by  Christmas,  the  great  festival  of  the  In- 
cnmation,  to  which  are  appended  three  com- 
memorations, respectively  of  one  who  died  in 
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the  prune  of  life,  of  little  children  dying  in 
infancy,  and  of  the  Apostle  who  died  in  ex- 
treme old  age — all  ages  alike  sanctified  and 
redeemed  by  the  Incarnation.  On  January 
Ist,  that  being  the  eighth  day  after  Christmas, 
is  kept  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision.  The 
Epiphany  season,  starting  with  the  visit  of  the 
wise  men,  brings  before  us  the  Manifestation 
of  Christ  during  His  sojourn  on  earth.  Thus 
the  Gospel  for  the  first  Sunday  after  Epi- 
•  phany  shows  us  Christ  in  His  boyhood,  sit- 
ting among  the  doctors,  and  declaring  that  He 
must  be  about  His  Father*8  business ;  they  are 
the  first  recorded  words  of  His  that  we  have. 
On  the  second  Sunday  we  have  His  first  miracle, 
a  simple  act  of  creation,  almost  the  only 
miracle  of  His  that  ha«  nought  to  do  with 
suffering,  carrying  us  back  in  thought  to  the 
original  Eden.  The  third  Sunday  shows  Him 
the  healer  of  sickness ;  the  fourth  the  restorer 
of  peace  after  disorder,  both  in  the  natural 
and  spiritual  world ;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the 
future  judge.  The  Epiphany  season  varies 
in  length  according  as  Easter  comes  early  or 
late.  A  marked  change  then  follows,  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  for  the  three  Sundays, 
Septuagesima,  Sexaoesima,  Quinquagesima 
<" Seventieth,"  "Sixtieth,"  "Fiftieth,"},  so 
called  because  they  are  in  round  numbers  so 
many  days  before  Easter.  Though  these  are 
not  a  season  of  fasting,  there  is  a  sombre  hue 
upon  them.  The  special  portions  of  Scripture 
speak  of  self-denial  and  of  judgment;  the  first 
lessons  begin  with  Genesis,  and  show  us  man 
in  his  original  state,  and  man  fallen.  Quin- 
quagosima,  the  Sunday  before  Lent,  brings 
before  us  the  supreme  necessity,  in  all  religious 
exercises  and  works  of  cultivating  Love  as  the 
most  needful  grace  of  all.  Then  comes  the 
season  of  Lent,  in  which  are  blended  together 
most  closely  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  the  Christian  work  of  repentance 
for  sin.  Easter  [q.v.]  follows,  the  Queen  of 
Festivals,  and  then  the  Sundays  after  Easter, 
covering  the  great  forty  days  during  which 
Christ  showed  Himself  before  His  Ascension. 
On  the  fortieth  day  comes  Ascension  Day, 
or  Holy  Thursday,  and  ten  days  after 
that  Whitsunday.  The  series  of  festivals 
closes  with  Trinity  Sunday.  These  seasons 
together  make  up,  as  nearly  as  possible,  half 
the  year ;  they  are  f oUowea  by  the  Sundays 
after  Trinity.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
commentators  on  the  Liturgy,  that  whereas  in 
the  first  half,  the  Gospel  for  the  Sunday  shows 
us  the  special  event  commemorated,  and  the 
Epistle  is  the  comment  upon  it,  in  the  second 
half  the  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  first  selected 
as  setting  forth  some  Christian  duty,  and  the 
Gospel  to  have  been  chosen  as  the  commentary 
upon  it.  Pui-ther  information  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  Fasts,  Festivals,  Moyeahlb 
Feasts,  Era,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  Paschal 
Controversies. 

The  Civil  Year  in  the  Old  Style  ended  on 
the  2dth  of  March,  though  the  old  Parish 


Registers  show  that  the  present  mode  of  com- 
puting had  come  greatly  into  vogue  hehn 
the  alteration  of  styles.  During  the  Stniut 
period  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  regist<rX9 
between  January  and  Lady  Day  marking  both 
methods,  and  so  lea^ang  it  an  open  questkn 
whether  Feb.  was  [^.y.]  in  1649  or  1660. 

Tesidees. — ^A  singular  sect  who  inh&Ut 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul  and  Nineveh. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  their  religioaa 
tenets  really  are,  owing  to  their  fear  of  per- 
secution from  the  Turks,  who  will  not  allow 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  to  any  who  do 
not  possess  sacred  books,  so  they  {^  them- 
selves off  as  Mohammedans,  Christians,  or 
Jews,  as  most  convenient  at  ttie  time.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  Azad,  the  ancient  name 
for  God,  and  they  say  Tezidee*  means  ircr- 
shipperB  of  God.  They  believe  in  a  supreme 
Creator,  and  they  look  upon  Satan  as  the 
chief  angel,  suffering  punishment  for  a  time, 
but  hereafter  to  be  restored  to  favour,  and 
from,  their  superstitions  regarding  the  neos- 
sity  of  propitiating  him  have  been  considered 
devil-wor^ppers.  They  practise  drcnni- 
cision,  keep  a  fast  of  forty  days  in  the  spring, 
use  Jewish  names  for  the  archangels  in  whom 
they  believe,  have  four  orders  of  ministtis, 
reverence  the  Koran,  the  Pentateuch,  thr 
Psalms,  and  the  Gospels,  and  on  New  Year* § 
Day  hold  a  propitiatory  service  to  Satan. 
They  guard  their  real  tenets  with  the  greak£t 
mystery. 

Toflis,  the  followers  of  a  particular  Itttm 
of  philosophy  among  the  Hindoos.  Ihe 
name  is  derived  from  Sanskrit "  yuj  *'  to  join 
(cognate  with  Lat.  ^^jung-  "  and  Greek  awy-). 
and  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  being  joined 
to  the  Divine  Being,  by  keeping  the  mind 
unmodified  by  passion,  and  overcoming  all 
desires.  The  methods  are  many.  Thus  one 
phUosopher  held  that  union  with  the  Sapr«ne 
might  be  attained  by  pondering  on  on« 
single  accepted  truth ;  another,  by  practising 
benevolence^  tenderness,  complacency,  di?it- 
gard  of  either  happiness  or  grief.  By  such 
moans  the  mind  becomes  clear,  as  the  pure 
crystal  is  seen  to  be  free  from  colour  wheo  & 
coloured  c^ject  is  removed  from  behind  it 
•nien  came  certain  ascetic  practices,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  concentration.  Thev 
comprise  regulations  of  respiration,  long- 
continued  holding  of  the  breath,  sitting  in 
different  attitudes  (of  which  eighty-four  arc 
enumerated),  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  tip  of 
the  nose,  etc.  Such  practices  were  a  fruitful 
source  of  hypocrisy  and  imposture. 

York,  Archbishopric  of. — Thesre  i*  no 
doubt  that  Christianity  was  introduced  infe> 
the  north  of  England  during  the  period  of 
the  Roman  power,  but  no  authentic  record*  of 
its  progress  have  been  left,  and  it  is  usual  to 
place  Paulinus  at  the  head  of  the  li^  of 
prelates  of  York.    Paulinus  was  one  of  those 
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missionaries  sent  over  by  Gregory  the  Great 
with  Augustine  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Kdwin,  King  of  Northumbrian  married  Ethel- 
burga,  daughter  of  King  Ethelbert  of  Kent : 
and  Paulinus,  being  duly  consecrated  to  the 
Kpiscopate,  accompanied  her  to  her  northern 
home  that  she  might  have  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Chiistian  religion  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up.  It  was  some  time  before  Edwin 
was  converted  to  Christianity,  but  at  length 
he  and  the  heathen  high-priest  Coifi,  having 
listened  to  Paulinus's  story  of  the  Gospel, 
were  so  impressed  with  its  truth,  that  Coifi 
himself  destroyed  the  great  pagan  temple  at 
Godmundham ;  and  on  Easter  Day,  627, 
Kdwin,  Coifi,  and  many  nobles  were  baptised 
at  York,  then  called  Eboracum.  The  King 
caused  a  small  stone  church  to  be  erected  on 
the  place,  and  this  became  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  glorious  minster.  Paulinus  then 
went  about  preaching  through  Northumbria, 
which  embraced  all  the  countrj'  between  the 
•I  lumber  and  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  He  is 
said  to  have  built  a  church  on  the  present  site 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  also  to  have  founded 
the  minster  of  Southwell.  Edwin  was  killed 
while  fighting  against  Penda  in  the  battle  of 
Hatfield  Chase  in  633.  Ethelburga  had  to 
fly  for  safety  to  Kent,  and  she  was  accom- 
panied by  Paulinus,  who  was  shortly  after 
made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  where  he  died  in 
644.  Northumbria  under  these  untoward  cir- 
cumstances fell  back  into  Paganism.  Oswald, 
the  grandson  of  Edwin,  on  regaining  his 
kingdom,  applied  to  lona,  in  whose  monas- 
tery he  had  learned  Christianity,  ta  send  him 
some  monks  to  evangelise  his  people.  Accord- 
ingly, in  635  St.  Aidan  was  consecrated  Bishop 
and  sent  over,  the  small  island  of  Lindis- 
fame  being  given  to  him  as  his  episcopal 
neat.  [Aidan,  St.  ;  Lindisfahne.]  On  Aidaii's 
death,  in  651,  another  monk,  Tinan,  from 
lona,  filled  his  place;  then  Colman,  661,  and 
Tuda,  664;  but  these  must  be  regarded  as 
bishops  of  the  Northern  Province,  and  not  of 
Northumbria  as  a  whole.  In  664  the  famous 
St.  Wilpbid  [q.v.]  was  chosen  Bishop  of 
Northumbria,  and  went  to  Gaul  to  be  con- 
secrated; during  his  absence  of  three  yeai*s 
King  Oswy  appointed  St.  Chad  [q.v.};  but 
on  Wilfrid's  return  he  resigned  the  See,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  by  Archbishop 
Theodore  to  the  See  of  Mercia  [LichfieldJ 
[For  the  division  of  the  See  in  Wilfrid's  time 
by  Theodore  see  Wtlfkid,  St.  ;  Lindispauxe  ; 
Hexham  ;  Withebne.]  John,  called  also  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  from  his  having  founded 
that  monastery,  became  Bishop  of  York  in 
705 ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  northern 
saints,  and  was  the  pupil  of  St.  Hilda  [q.vj. 
He  was  canonised  in  1037  by  Benedict  IX. 
Egbert  [732-766]  was  the  first  Archbishop  of 
York,  receiving  the  pall  in  735  from  Gregory 
III.,  and  all  other  bishops  of  the  Northern 
Province  were  considered  as  his  suffragans. 
He  wrote  several  books,  the  chief  one  being  a 


Pontifical;  or^  Book  of  Episcopal  Offices.  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History  was  dedicated  to  him. 
He  founded  the  School  of  York  and  the  library 
connected  with  it.  Alcuin  [q.v.]  was  edu- 
cated in  this  school.  From  812  to  928  little  is 
known  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  York 
beyond  the  record  of  the  names  of  its  prelates. 
Then  came  Wulstan,  appointed  to  the  See  by 
Athelstan ;  but  he  afterwards  allied  himself  to 
the  Danes.  In  956  we  find  both  Archbishops 
to  bo  men  of  Danish  blood — Odo  of  Canter- 
bury and  Oskytel  of  York.  In  972  came 
St.  Oswald  [q.v.],  who  was  also  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  Aldred  [1060-1069]  held  at 
various  times  the  Sees  of  Sherborne,  Hereford, 
and  Worcester.  He  was  the  first  English 
bishop  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
In  1066  he  crowned  Harold,  but  trsmsf erred 
his  allegiance  to  the  Conqueror,  whom  he  also 
crowned  at  Westminster.  Next  in  1069  came 
the  first  Norman  Bishop,  Thomas  of  Bayeux ; 
he  and  Lanfranc  disputed  as  to  the  supremacy 
of  Canterbury  over  York.  It  was  decided 
that  the  northern  archbishops  should  swear 
allegiance  to  Canterbury  and  be  consecrated 
in  Canterbury  CathedraL  The  minster  of 
York  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  de- 
vastation caused  by  the  Conqueror;  this, 
Thomas  rebuilt  and  completely  reorganised, 
appointing  archdeacons  to  assist  him  in  the 
supervision  of  the  clergy.  He  re-established 
the  Benedictines,  and  restored  Whitby  Abbey 
and  St.  Mary's,  of  York.  Thurstan  [1114- 
1140]  was  a  remarkable  man,  the  great 
restorer  of  monastic  discipline  and  organisa- 
tion in  the  north.  For  five  years  the  dispute 
between  Canterbury  and  York  was  renewed. 
Thurstan  refused  to  acknowledge  the  suprem- 
acy of  Canterbury,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
get  the  matter  settled.  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
consecrated  him  there,  and  on  his  return  to 
York  Henry  I.  was  furious  and  dispossessed  ^ 
him  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  See ; 
but,  in  1119  the  Pope  determined  that  York 
should  be  freed  from  all  submission  to  Canter- 
bury, and  published  a  Bull  to  that  effect. 
Thurstan  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Stand- 
ard in  1138.  Six  new  Augustinian  houses 
were  founded  in  Yorkshire  in  his  time,  and 
he  introduced  the  Cistercians  into  the  north, 
founding  the  abbeys  of  Rievaulx  and  Fount- 
ains, the  latter  on  his  own  property.  William 
Fitz-Herbert  [1140],  known  aa  St.  WiUiamof 
York,  was  Archbishop  but  a  short  time ;  he 
was  canonised  on  account  of  his  supposed 
murder  by  the  mixture  of  poison  in  the  chalice, 
and  of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb.  Roger  de  Pont  I'Ev^ue  [1154-1181] 
was  a  great  politician ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
through  his  representations  of  Becket's  con- 
duct that  Henry  uttered  the  words  which 
caused  St.  Thomas's  murder.  He  rebuilt  the 
choir  of  his  minster  and  his  palace  at  York. 
Geoffery  Plantagenet,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  11.,  held  the  archbishopric  from  1191- 
1207.    In  that  year  he  fled  from  John,  who 
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seized  on  the  temporalities  of  the  See  for  him- 
self, and  .no  archbishop  was  appointed  till 
1216,  when  Walter  de  Grray  was  consecrated. 
He  was  employed  by  Henry  III.  on  import- 
ant diplomatic  service,  and  was  a  g^reat  bene- 
factor to  his  See.  Among  other  things  he 
bought  Bishopthorpe,  where  he  built  a  palace. 

A  list  of  bishops  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  We  need  only  particularise 
John  Thursby  [1352],  of  whom  a  short  life  is 
given  [Thubjbhy,  John]  and  Bichard  Scroope 
[1398],  who  was  executed  for  high  treason  in 
1405. 

A  little  wooden  hut  was  the  beginning  of 
York  Minster,  over  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
rose  a  larger  church  of  stone  finished  by  Oswald 
in  642.  This  was  repaired  by  St.  Wilfrid 
about  720,  and  destroy^  by  fire  in  741,  rebuilt 
by  Bishop  £gbert  [7'32-766],  and  demolished 
by  the  Danes.  Thomas  of  Hayeux  rebuilt  the 
church,  but  it  was  again  partially  burnt 
in  1 1 37,  in  the  time  of  Thurstan.  Roger  took 
in  hand  the  work  of  restoration,  and  rebuilt 
the  choir  and  crypt  on  a  larger  scale.  Walter 
de  Gray  [1216-1265]  in  aU  probability  built 
the  south  transept  as  it  now  exists.  The 
central  tower  was  built  in  1260  by  John 
Komaine,  the  treasurer.  In  1201  Archbishop 
Romaine  removed  the  early  Norman  nave  of 
Thomas  of  Baj'eux,  and  began  to  build  the 

Present  one,  which  was  finished  by  Archbishop 
lelton  in  1336.  In  1 361  Archbishop  Thoresby 
began  the  Lady  Chapel  and  Presbytery,  which 
were  finished  in  1373,  and  between  that  time 
and  the  close  of  the  century  the  Norman  choir 
was  taken  down  and  the  present  one  built. 
In  1472  the  church  was  reconsecrated  and 
dedicated  anew  to  St.  Peter  the  Apostle.  In 
1829  the  choir  was  set  on  fire  by  a  maniac 
named  Jonathan  Martin,  and  so  much  damage 
was  done  that  it  cost  £66,000  to  repair  it. 
Another  fire,  in  1840,  destroyed  the  south-west 
tower  and  entire  nave  roof,  which  were 
repaired  at  a  cost  of  £23,000.  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  such  a  work  as  this, 
to  give  more  than  the  dates  of  the  building  of 
the  principal  parts  of  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
calls  *'  the  most  august  of  temples,  the  noble 
Minster  of  York." 

The  Diocese  of  York  consists  of  York  City, 
the  entire  East  Riding,  part  of  North  and 
West  Riding,  and  comprises  631  benefices. 
The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  four  arch- 
deacons, four  canons,  five  minor  canons,  and 
thirty  prebendaries.  The  income  of  the  See 
is  £10,000  per  annum. 

The  Province  of  York  comprises,  speak- 
ing  roughly,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northum- 
brla.  Its  two  original  Sees  were  York,  founded 
in  626,  and  Lindisfame  in  634.  York,  in 
course  of  time,  branched  out  into  York,  Carlisle 
[1 1331,  and  Ripon,  1836.  Out  of  Chester  have 
been  formed  the  two  new  Sees  of  Manchester 
[1847]  and  Liverpool  [1879].  Wakefield  is 
arranged  for.  Lindisfame  changed  to  Chester- 
le-Street,    and    this    again    into    Durham. 


Chester  was  transferred  from  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  to  York  in  1541. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Archbishop? 
of  York :— 


AoosMioii. 

AMxamkK. 

Paulinos 

627 

WOliam      de      la 

Ceadda.       .        . 

664 

Zoocb 

IZii 

WiUrid . 

6d9 

Jonn  of  Thoresbj 

Uxf 

Bom      .        .        . 

678 

Alexander  Neville 

1274 

John  of  Beverley. 

705 

Thoma«  Arandel . 

Utffi 

Wilfrid  II.    .       . 

718 

Robert  Waldby    . 

IJC 

Egbert  . 

734 

1»- 

£thelb«rt,  or  Al. 

Henry  Bowet 

14*7 

bort    .       .       . 

786 

John  Kemp  . 

14,-5 

Eanbald        .        . 

780 

WUIiam  Booth     . 

UC 

Eanbold  II.  .        . 

T96 

Geoi^e  Neville    . 

14<4 

Wolfnns 

812 

Lawrence  Booth  . 

14^» 

Wigmund     . 

831 

Thomas     Bother- 

Wul£her«      .        . 

854 

ham    .        .       . 

l*») 

EthelNUd     .       . 

805 

Thomas  S«va«e    . 
Christopher  Bain- 

ISul 

Bodewald     .       . 

e.928 

Wolrtan 

c931 

bridg^        .       . 

1506 

Oskjtel.       .       . 

ft56 

Thomas  Wolaey  . 

1M4 

Oswald  . 

972 

Edward  Lee.       . 

Uil 

Adulph.        .       . 

903 

Robert  Hoigate  . 

154S 

Wulstan  n,  . 

1002 

Nicolas  Heath      . 

I5&5 

Elfric    .        .       . 

1023 

Thomas  Yonnc    . 
Edmund  Grindol . 

1561 

Kinsins.       .       . 

1051 

ISTU 

Aldied  .       .       . 

lO^lO 

Edwin  Sandys 

1577 

Thomas  of  Bayenz 

1070 

John  Piers    . 

1588 

Gerard  .        .       . 

1100 

Matthew  HnttoB. 

ISiA 

Thomas  II.  . 

1109 

Tobias  Matthew  . 

lOir 

Thurstan 

1119 

George  MonteiffiM 

l«ft 

William  Pitz-Her- 

l&s 

bert    .       .       . 

1144 

Biohard  Neile 

IdSS 

Henry  Hurdac 

1147 

John  Williams     . 

mt 

Boger    of     Pont 
l-Erftque   .        . 

▲ooepted  Frewen 

i«ft» 

1154 

Bichard  Steroe    . 

1«4 

See   vacant  from 

John  Dolhen 

2«3 

1181-1191 

Thomas        Lam- 

QeofBrey    Planta- 
genet . 

1191 

John  Sfauarpe'       '. 

Walter  deGny    . 
Bewail  deBovm  . 

1216 

ini 

12M 

Godfrey  de  Lud- 

bnme.       .       . 

ir:4 

bftTO   . 

1258 

Thomas  Herring . 

1743 

Walter  GifTard     . 

1266 

Biatthew  Hntton 

17C 

William  of  Wick- 

JohnGflbert. 

1737 

waine.        .       . 

1279 

Robert  H.  Dram- 

John  Romaine     . 

1296 

mond.        .        . 

1761 

Henry  Newark 

1298 

WiaMarkham    . 

1777 

Thomas  Corbridge 

1300 

Ed.  V.  YemoQ     . 

IW 

WUIiam      Green. 

Thorn.  Mosgimve . 

1M7 

field   .       .        . 

1306 

CharlesT.Longl^ 

IftO 

WilliamdeMeltoa 

1317 

William  Thomson 

ISfiJ 

Zaaclliy  Basilxo,  Latin  poet  [3.  at  Ber- 
gamo, 150\;  d.9,t  Romn,  1558].  He  gmve  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theolog}%  and  entered  the 
order  of  Regular  Canons  in  1524.  He,  Hk^ 
many  others  of  his  order,  lived  away  from  hi^ 
convent,  and  when,  in  1568,  Paul  tV.  issaed 
an  order  that  this  liberty  would  no  longer  N- 
granted,  Zanchi  refused  to  return  to  secla- 
sion,  and  was  therefore  imprisoned  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  the  same  year.  He  wrote  com- 
ments on  the  Bible,  and  among  his  Latin 
poems  is  one  called  I)b  Horto  Sophuf,  in  which 
he  explains  the  chief  dogmas  of  ChristianitT. 

Zftnohit  GiAOLAifo,  theological  ocmtro- 
yersifllist,  cousin  of  itte  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Alzano,  in  the  province  of  Adrgamo,  in 
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1516 ;  died  at  Heidelberg,  1590.  He  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Regular  Canons  at  the 
Lateran  in  1531,  but  having  studied  the 
writings  of  the  German  Beformers,  he  em- 
braced their  doctrines,  and,  in  consequence, 
-was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy.  He  went  to 
Meidelberg,  where  he  taught  divinity.  He 
-was  particularly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  and  in  1560  took  a  zealous  and 
assiduous  part  in  the  gpreat  controversy  at 
Strasburg  between  Zwingle  and  Calvin  on 
the  doctrine  of  Predestination.  In  1572  he 
also  bore  an  energetic  part  in  the  Anti- 
Trinitarian  controversy,  and  wrote  Ih  tribiu 
£/ohim.  His  theological  and  controversial 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  eight 
volumes  at  Geneva  in  1619. 

Zend-Avesta.    [Pahsbbs.] 

Zeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy 
[q.v.],  bom  in  Cyprus,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  He  is  said  to 
have  adonted  the  Cynic  doctrine  of  contempt 
for  richas  through  having  been  shipwrecked 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  losing  all  his  property. 
Coming  to  Athens,  near  to  which  his  misfor- 
tune happened,  he  attached  himself  in  turn 
to  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  there, 
and  at  length  opened  one  of  his  own,  in  order 
to  set  forth  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  and 
develop  his  own  peculiar  system.  For  this 
purpose  he  selected  "the  Painted  Porch" 
{Stoa)  in  which  to  lecture,  whence  the  name 
**  Stoic."  And  here  he  held  his  school,  it  is 
said,  until  his  ninety-eighth  year.  The 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  golden 
crown,  and  gave  him  a  public  burial  at  his 
death,  and  his  countrymen  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  honour.  And  indeed,  in  spite  of 
its  weaknesses  and  drawbacks,  the  Stoic 
philosophy  had  noble  elements  in  it,  incul- 
cating courage,  manly  energy,  endurance, 
simplicity,  reverence  for  goodness.  Much 
that  was  noble  in  the  Roman  character  is  to 
l>e  traced  to  it,  and  the  finest  character  among 
the  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  a  Stoic 
philosopher.  None  of  Zeno's  writings,  be- 
yond the  titles,  have  been  preserved. 

ZenOy  St.,  Confessor,  Bishop  of  Verona, 
supposed  to  have  been  by  birth  a  Latin  and 
an  African,  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  382, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  St.  Zeno 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  extirpation 
of  heresies,  and  attacked  with  great  zeal  the 
Arians  and  Pelagians ;  he  also  baptised  every 
year  numbers  of  converts  from  idolatry.  The 
cause  of  the  Church  prospered  at  Verona 
un4er  his  episcopate  to  such  an  extent  that 
people  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  had  so  impressed  upon  his  people  the  duty 
of  hospitality,  that  no  one  ever  came  to  ask 
alms  or  to  lodge  at  Verona  without  being 
generously  entertained.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Romans  at  Adrianople  by  the  Goths,  the 
victors    brought    numbers    of    captives    to 


Verona,  who,  through  the  charity  and  soUci-. 
tations  of  the  inhabitants,  were  many  of 
'them  released  or  rescued  from  a  cruel  death. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  numerous  ordinations 
held  by  St.  Zeno,  and  of  the  virgins  whom  he 
consecrated  to  God.  He  died  at  Verona  in 
380,  on  April  12th,  on  which  day  he  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  The 
works  ascribed  to  Zeno  are  Sancti  Zenonit  Epi" 
acopi  SermoneSy  and  a  Catechism. 

Zinsendorfy  Kxoolaus  Ludwio,  Count 
VON. — The  founder  of  the  present  sect  of 
Moravian  Brethren  [q.v.]  [*.  at  Dresden, 
1700 ;  rf.  at  Hermhut,  Upper  Lusatia,  1760]. 
His  father  died  while  Nicolaus  was  in  his 
infancy,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  grand- 
mother, the  Baroness  von  Gersdorf,  who  sent 
him,  in  1710,  to  be  educated  at  Halle,  under 
the  care  of  Francke,  the  philanthropist.  Here 
he  spent  six  years,  displaying  much  industry 
and  talent  in  his  studies;  and  he  founded 
among  his  schoolfellows  a  religious  society, 
to  wMch  he  gave  the  name  of  I>er  Orden  von 
Sen/kortiy  "The  Order  of  the  Grain  of  Mus- 
tard-seed." A  strong  feeling  of  Pietism  was 
then  existing  at  Halle,  and  influenced  the 
boy's  whole  life.  He  was  sent  in  1716  to 
Wittenberg,  and  afterwards  travelled  through 
Holland  and  France,  remaining  some  time  at 
Paris,  but  careful  to  avoid,  as  &r  as  possible, 
the  temptations  of  the  Court.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Dresden  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  State  Council  of  Saxony ;  but  he  had  little 
liking  for  political  life,  and  retired  with  his 
newly  married  wife  to  his  residence  in  Upper 
Lusatia.  Here  he  found  a  settlement  of 
some  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  had  fled 
thither  from  persecution,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  permission  to  build  a  house  on  his 
estate,  which  was  afterwards  increased,  and 
called  the  Hermhut,  "  Tabernacle  of  the 
Lord."  Zinzendorf  now  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  sect, 
for  whom  he  wrote  hymns,  preached,  and 
translated  the  Scriptures.  In  1734  he  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church; 
but  was  banished  from  Saxony  two  years 
later,  on  a  charge  of  introducing  new  and 
strange  doctrines.  He  went  to  Holland,  and 
there  founded  a  Moravian  colony.  He  was 
made  Bishop  of  the  Moravians,  and  founded 
colonies  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  In  1737 
he  came  to  England,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  in 
1741  he  went  to  North  America,  where  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Bethlehem.  He  re- 
turned to  Hermhut  in  1747,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death,  with  a  few  interruptions 
for  missionary  work  in  North  America. 
Zinzendorf  wrote  numerous  works  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  composed  many  hymns 
for  the  use  of  the  Moravian  Congregation; 
his  writings  abound  in  passages  of  deep  thought 
and  beauty,  but  occasionally  become  inco- 
herent in  their  mysticism. 
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Ziska,  or  Ziska,  John,  of  Tuocznow.— 
The  leader  of  the  Hussites  [b.  at  Trocznow 
in  Bohemia,  about  1360,  the  son  of  a  Bohemian 
nobleman;  d.  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Przibislav,  in  1424].  He  was  first  a  page  at 
the  Court  of  King  Wenceslas  of  Bohemia,  and 
afterwards  fought  for  a  time  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  English  army  in  France ;  he  then  went 
to  Poland  and  served  under  King  Ladislas 
against  the  Teutonic  Knights.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Tannenberg, 
and  was  loaded  with  high  honours;  and  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415  he  also 
acquitted  himself  honourably.  He  was  now 
a  zealous  follower  of  John  Huss,  and  was 
roused  to  indignation  by  the  cruelties  heaped 
upon  his  leader  and  colleagues;  a  part^  was 
formed  by  several  of  the  more  patriotic  and 
religious  nobles,  one  of  whom  was  Ziska,  who 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  King  to  oppose  the 
cruel  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
In  1419  Ziaka  headed  an  outbreak  of  the 
Hussites  at  Prague,  where  the  rebels  avenged 
themselves  with  interest  for  the  wrongs  done 
by  the  Boman  Catholics ;  and  the  news  proved 
fatal  to  the  weak-minded  King  Wenceslas, 
who  had  never  summoned  up  sufficient  courage 
to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  a  catastrophe. 
Sigismund,  brother  of  Wenceslas,  arrived 
with  a  large  army  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Hussites,  who 
followed  up  their  advantage  by  the  capture 
of  the  castle  of  Prague  [1521].  Their  chief 
stronghold.  Tabor,  procured  for  them  the 
name  of  Taborites.  Ziska  became  totally 
blind  by  a  wound  received  while  besieging  the 
castle  of  Rabi ;  but  he  continued  to  hold  the 
command  of  the  Hussite  army,  and  gained  a 
series  of  victories  which  have  had  few 
paraUels  in  history.  Sigismund's  second 
army  was  defeated  m  1422,  and  driven  back 
into  Moravia ;  in  the  same  year  the  German 
army,  headed  by  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  routed  at 
Aussig ;  and  Ziska  gained  ten  other  battles, 
convincing  Sigismund  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Bohemia.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Hussites;  but  before  matters  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  Ziska  was  seized  \>y  the  plague 
at  Przibislav,  and  died  there.  The  glory  of 
his  conquests  was  to  some  extent  marred  by  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  treated  his  enemies; 
but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  war 
was  carried  on,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it, 
are  almost  sufficient  excuse  for  the  accusation. 

Zoe*  St. — A  Roman  lady,  wife  of  one  of 
the  chief  officers  who  was  mart}nred  under  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  in  or  about  the  year 
286.  Her  husband,  Nicostratus,  was  charged 
with  the  safe  keeping  of  two  Christians,  and 
Zoe  happened  to  be  with  them  one  day  when 
they  were  visited  by  their  priest.  She  was 
much  impressed  by  what  she  heard,  but  could 
not  say  what  she  felt  owing  to  her  tongue 


being  palsied.  The  priest,  St.  Sebaatisn,  is 
said  there  and  then  to  have  performed  s 
miracle  on  her,  so.  that  she  henceforth  had  full 
use  of  her  tongue,  and  she  was  from  that  tinw 
one  of  Sebastian's  most  faithful  adh£rent^. 
She,  her  husband,  and  their  family,  were 
baptised,  and  spent  their  time  in  cheering 
those  of  their  brethren  who  were  doomed  to 
death.  But  they  were  not  long  allowed 
their  liberty.  Zoe  was  the  first  to  so&r,  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  however,  follow- 
ing soon  after. 

Zoharites. — A  sect  of  modem  Jews,  so 
called  from  the  high  esteem  in  whidi  they 
hold  the  Cabbalistic  book  Zohar.  [Cabbala.] 
They  believe  that  in  the  Elohim  there  exists  a 
Trinity  of  Persons,  that  the  Incamation  of 
God  took  place  in  Adam,  and  will  be  repeated 
in  the  Messiah,  whom  thev  allow  will  he  the 
Grod  of  the  Qentiles  as  weU  as  the  Jewt. 

2k>ro«iter     or     Zarathnstrm*    the 

founder  of  the  old  Persian  religion.  We 
can  speak  with  no  certainty  about  the  life: 
of  Zoroaster;  so  much  that  is  told  ns  i» 
mythical,  and  even  the  period  at  which  b« 
lived  is  so  variously  statecL  Some  say  that  he 
lived  6,000  years  before  the  Trojan  War; 
others  that  he  reigned  over  Babylon  2,200 
B.C. ;  the  Parsees  place  him  at  about  550  bc, 
in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes ;  others  even 
deny  that  he  ever  existed.  Legend  sayv  that 
he  was  bom  in  Bactria;  that  his  £ither 
Pourushaspa  and  his  mother  Daghda  were  in 
lowly  circumstances,  though  of  princdy 
origin,  and  that  the  future  greatness  of 
Zoroaster  was  foretold  to  his  mother  before 
his  birth.  When  he  grew  to  man's  estate 
he  spent  many  years  in  retirement,  and  then 
Ormuzd,  the  good  spirit,  appeared  to  him,  and 
gave  him  this  command :  "  Teach  the  natiaos 
that  my  light  is  hidden  under  all  Uiat  shines. 
Whenever  you  turn  your  face  towards  the 
light,  and  you  follow  my  command,  Ahriman 
[the  evil  spirit]  will  be  seen  to  fly.  In  this 
world  there  is  nothing  superior  to  Hght.**  H<: 
then  handed  him  the  sacred  book,  Avesta, 
and  bade  him  take  it  to  Vishtisp  (Hystaspes, . 
he  did  so,  and  this  prince  becaune  a  powerful 
propagator  of  his  faith. 

Zoroaster  was  probably  one  of  the  Scshr- 
antOs,  or  fire-priests,  amongst  whom  the  nr- 
ligious  reform  began  which  he  afterwards 
carried  out  so  boldly.  The  religion  of  Iran 
had  become  mixed  with  that  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Chaldflsans,  the  worship  of  elements  had 
been  introduced,  and  Zoroaster  restored  Ihf* 
religion  of  his  ancestors  to  a  state  of  greater 
purity;  but  after  his  death  many  schisms 
were  introduced,  and  at  length  it  degenerated 
into  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  smi  and  fire. 
The  leading  features  of  his  rdigion  hare 
already  been  stated  in  the  article  Pabsbbs 
[q.v.]. 

Owing  to  the  different  dates  assnigBed  t«) 
Zoroaster,  some  writers  have  maintained  that 
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there  were  no  less  than  six  men  of  that  name ; 
others  have  identified  him  with  Moses,  Eli- 
jah, Esdras,  and  the  servant  of  Ezekiel.  It  is 
aaid  that  he  was  a  great  magician  and  astro- 
loger. 

Zosimus,  PoPB  [4.17-418],  was  by  birth 
a  Greek.  Celestius,  a  disciple  of  Pelagius, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  I. 
and  the  African  Bishops  at  a  synod  at  Carthage 
in  4 1 2,  made  his  appeal  from  that  Council  to  the 
See  of  Borne.  He  came  to  Home  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Zosimos^s  popedom,  hoping  to 
prepossess  him  in  his  favour  by  lodging  the 
final  issue  of  the  cause  in  his  hands.  Zosimus 
convened  a  synod  in  St.  Clement'e  Church  to 
examine  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Celestius,  who  presented  a  confession  of  faith 
renouncing  the  heterodoxy  with  which  he 
"was  charged;  and  Zosimus  wrote  to  the 
African  Bishops,  first  to  ask  them  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  secondly  to  pronounce 
Pelagius  and  Celestius  innocent  and  acquitted. 
But  the  Bishops  ultimately  proved  to  the 
Pope  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  he 
summoned  Celestius  to  appear  before  him  and 
renounce  in  plainer  and  moie  decisive  terms 
the  errors  with  which  he  was  accused ;  but 
instead  of  coming  he  ran  away  from  Home, 
and  Zosimus  then  confirmed  the  sentence  ef 
his  predecessor. 

Z wingli,  Ulrich,  the  celebrated  Swiss  Ke- 
former,  was  bom  in  1484,  at  Wildhaus,  in  St. 
Grail ;  died  in  1531.  He  was  educated  at  Basle, 
Berne,  and  Vienna,  where  he  studied  philosophy, 
and  then  returned  to  Basle  to  study  theology 
under  Thomas  Wyttenbach.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1506,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Glaums.  Here  he  stayed  for  ten  years  and 
learned  Greek,  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text  and  the  early  Fathers, 
also  the  writings  of  Wyclifife,  John  Huss,  etc. 
He  seems  early  to  have  realised  the  many 
abuses  of  the  Church,  and  in  his  sermons 
always  avoided  the  subjects  of  the  invocation 
of  saints,  images,  pilgrimages,  etc.  At  that 
time  many  of  the  Swiss  people  were  hired  out 
to  foreign  countries  as  mercenaries,  and 
Zwingli  attended  as  chaplain  when  they  fought 
with  the  Italians  against  the  French.  On  his 
return  to  Switzerland  he  remonstrated  with 
the  Government  against  the  practice.  In  1 5 1 6 
ho  was  invited  af  preacher  in  the  monastery  of 
Einsiedeln,  famous  for  its  pilgrimages.  Here 
he  stayed  for  nearly  three  years,  preaching 
more  freely  than  at  Glaums  against  indul- 
fronces  and  other  abuses,  and  calling  on  the 
Bishops  of  Constance  and  Sitten  to  reform 
them.  In  1518,  Luther,  of  whom  Zwingli 
liad  never  heard,  afiixed  his  theses  a^inst 
indulgences  a^inst  the  doors  of  the  Witten- 
berg church.  Bemardin  Samson,  a  Kranciscan 
friar,  commissioned  to  sell  indulgences  in 
Switzerland,  appeared  in  Einsiedeln.  He  told 
the  people  that  not  only  would  the  indulgences 


remit  the  guilt  of  past  sins,  but  would  pro- 
cure also  an  immunity  for  future  sins  that 
the^  might  commit.  He  was  opposed  by 
Zwingli,  who  refused  him  admittance  to  the 
Abbey,  and  preached  to  those  assembled  against 
the  glaring  abuses  made  of  indulgences.  The 
Reformer  was  upheld  by  Faber,  Vicar  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  who  forbade  Samson  to 
sell  indulgences  within  the  diocese. 

Meantime  he  had  been  invited  to  become 
preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  a  post 
which  he  accepted  on  the  condition  that  he 
might  preach  the  pure  Gospel.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  on  January  1st,  1519,  and,  a 
few  months  after,  Samson,  arriving  at  the 
gates,  found  his  old  enemy  there  and  was 
refused  admittance.  Having  successfully 
preached  against  indulgences,  Zwingli  now 
turned  his  attention  to  other  matters,  as— the 
number  of  external  forms  in  worship,  the  need 
of  clear  religious  instruction  and  of  services 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  etc.  He  corre- 
sponded on  the  subject  with  Capito,  (Ecolam- 
padius,  Bullinger,  Wyttenbach,  Haller,  etc., 
and  in  1522  the  first  steps  towards  the  Kefor- 
mation  in  Switzerland  were  made.  The  Bishop 
of  Constance  and  the  monks  accused  ZwingU 
of  sedition  and  impiety,  so,  in  1522,  he  wrote 
a  defence  called  Apologeticw  ArcMteles.  In 
Januaiy,  1523,  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Zurich  called  together  a  conference  at  the 
town  •  hall,  to  which  were  invited  all  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  canton.  Sixty-seven 
Articles  of  Faith  were  discussed,  as — Papal 
authority,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  auricular 
confession,  purgatory.  All  these,  which  are 
the  chief  subjects  in  which  the  Swiss  Reform- 
ers differed  from  the  Roman  Church,  were 
declared  by  Zwingli  to  be  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible.  His  chief  opponent 
was  John  Faber,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ravenna.  Six  hundred  clergy  and  laity  were 
present,  who  decided  that  ''Zwingli  having 
neither  been  convicted  of  heresy  nor  refuted, 
should  continue  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  be- 
fore; that  the  pastors  of  the  town  and 
territory  of  Zurich  should  ground  their  dis- 
courses on  the  words  of  Scripture  alone,  and 
that  both  parties  should  avoid  all  personal 
reflections  and  recriminations.'*  Thus  the  old 
religion  remained  for  the  present  unchanged ; 
but  some  of  Zwingli's  followers,  in  their  zeal, 
destroyed  a  crucifix  which  stood  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  Zurich.  Zwingli  was  blamed  for  it, 
and  returned  answer  that  they  had  committed 
violence,  but  had  done  no  sacrilege,  as  images 
ought  not  to  be  worshipped.  This  led  to  a 
second  conference,  held  in  October,  1523,  in 
which  Zwingli,  before  900  people,  maintained 
that  the  worship  of  images  was  unauthorised, 
and  that  the  Mass  ought  not  to  be  retained. 
He  was  again  victorious,  and  early  in  1524 
all  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  from 
the  churches.  In  the  same  year  Zwingli 
married,  a  full  year  before  Martin  Luther. 

Early  in  1525  Mass  was  finally  abolished,  and 
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the  Lord'B  Supper  was  celebrated  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  still  in  the  Reformed  French 
and  Swiss  Churches.  A  new  Liturgy  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  monasteries  and  nunneries 
were  destroyed.  Thus  Zurich  was  the  first 
reformed  Swiss  canton.  It  was  soon  joined 
hy  Schaffhausen,  Berne,  and  Basle,  and  half 
of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell.  In  1524  the  first 
controversy  broke  out  between  the  German 
and  Swiss  Beformers,  who  agi'eed  on  many 
points,  but  differed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharist,  Luther  maintaining  the  doctrine 
of  the  lieal  Presence,  while  Zwingli  held 
that  the  outward  symbols  undergo  no  super- 
natural change  in  the  Euciia^ist.  At  this 
time  also  Anabaptism  found  its  way  into 
Switzerland,  and  fanatics  not  only  destroyed 
the  altars  and  images,but  parodied  the  Sacra- 
ments. Zwingli  had  many  conferences  with 
the  leaders,  in  which  he  defended  Infant 
Baptism,  and  urged  them  to  discontinue  the 
insurrections  and  disturbances  which  they 
created,  but  made  no  effect  till  the  Goyem- 
inent  took  the  matter  up,  and  used  the  more 
powerful  weapons  of  imprisonment  and  exile. 
In  1526  the  Bishops  of  Basle,  Constance,  and 
Lausanne  called  a  general  meeting  of  all 
the  cantons  to  Baden  to  consider  the  new 
doctrines.  Zwingli  was  not  allowed  to  at- 
tend, but  was  represented  by  John  GScolam- 
padius.  llie  majority  of  the  meeting  being 
Roman  Catholics,  a  decree  was  passed  de- 
claring Zwingli  to  be  a  heretic,  and  excom- 
municating him  and  his  followers.  How- 
ever, the  Reformed  cantons  refused  to  accept 
the  decree,  and  a  Council  was  called  at  Berne 
in  1528.  The  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  refused  to  attend,  saying  the  matter 
was  already  settled,  and  the  Reformers  being 
thus  in  a  majority,  gained  an  advantage 
over  their  opponents,  the  important  canton 
of  Berne  publicly  embracing  the  Reformation. 
In  September,  1529,  the  Saxon  and  Swiss 
Reformers  met  at  Marburg  through  Philip, 


Landgrave  of  Hesse.  The  conference  luted 
for  three  days,  but  no  progren  was  irtadf 
towards  a  union.  In  1531  open  war  broke 
out  between  the  Evangelical  cantons,  with 
Zurich  at  their  head,  and  the  Catholic  caaton^ 
of  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  uii 
Luoeme.  They  met  at  Cappel  on  Oct.  llth. 
and  after  a  fierce  struggle  the  Befonners 
were  beaten,  and  Zwingli  was  kilkd.  H** 
was  wounded  by  a  stone,  and  a  Catholic  of 
Unterwalden,  without  knowing  him,  exhorted 
him  to  see  a  priest  and  call  upon  the  sainis, 
and  when  he  refused  beat  him  to  dealh  with 
axes,  calling  him  an  obstinate  heretic.  Hii 
last  words  were :  "  They  can  kill  the  body 
but  not  the  soul."  Zwingli's  chief  work's 
were :  Expotition  of  the  Chrutian  Faithy  Of  tke 
True  and  False  JieliffioH,  On  Sajrtiem,  On  Rf- 
baptism,  and  On  infant  Baptism^  written 
against  the  Anabaptists;  and  seTeial  woiks 
on  the  Eucharist,  written  during  his  contro- 
versy with  Lather. 

Zwingli's  followers  are  called  Zwingiisnj, 
or  sometimes  Sacramentariana,  bat  they  them- 
selves assumed  the  name  of  Evangelicals 
They  did  not  at  first  form  themselves  int 
one  Church,  spiritual  matters  bdng  left 
entirely  to  the  pastors ;  but  at  last  the  wt&t 
of  a  common  bond  was  felt,  and  a  ConfesEkfi 
of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Bullinger,  was  acoepUni 
by  all  the  Reformed  cantons.  This  is  knovn 
as  the  Helvetic  Confession  [q.v.],  and  irj 
signed  also  by  Knox  and  other  Scotch  minis- 
ters, the  Church  of  the  Palatinate,  and  thf^se 
of  Poland  and  Hungary.  The  Zwingliau 
have  sometimes  been  called  Oihinists,  bnt 
though  they  hold  nearly  the  same  doctriaes. 
Calvin  was  not  their  founder,  as  the  Refonsa- 
tion  had  been  established  before  his  time 
The  distinctive  doctrine  commonly  connected 
with  his  name  is  the  assertion  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  memorial  only, 
and  the  denial  in  all  forms  of  the  doctrine  oi 
the  Real  Presence. 


THE   END. 
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morocco,  35s. 

Health,  The  Influence  of  Clothing  on.    By  F.  Treves,  F.  R.C.S.    as. 

Heavens,  The  Btoiy  of  the.    By  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL..D..  F.R.S., 

Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.    Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  EneraTings.     31s.  6d. 

Heroes  of  Britain  In  Peace  and  War.    In  Two  Vols.,  with  500  Onginal  Illus- 
trations.   Cloth,  5s.  each.    In  one  Vol.,  library  binding,  los.  6d. 

Homes,  Our,  and  How  to  Make  them  Healthy.     By  Eminent  Authorities. 

Illustrated.     15s.  ;  half-morocco,  2xs. 

Horse-Keeper,   The   Practical     By  George  Fleming,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S. 

Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Horse,  The  Book  of  the.    By  Samuel  Sidney.     With  28  facsimile  Coloured 

Plates.     Demy  4to.  35s.  ;  half-morocco.  ;Ca  S&i 
Horses,  The  Simple  Amnents  o£     By  W.  F.     Illustrated.    5s. 
Household  Oulde,  CasseU's.     With  illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates.     Nob  and 

Revised  Edition,  complete  in  Four  Vols.,  90s. 

How  Women  may  Earn  a  living:    By  Mercy  Grog  an.    is. 

Ihdla,  Cassell's  History  ol     By  James  Grant.    With  400  lUustradons.     15s. 

India,  The  Coming  Struggle  for.    By  Prof.  Arminius  Vamb^ry.    5s. 

India :  the  Land  and  the  People.    By  Sir  James  Catrd,  K.CR    ios.  6d. 

In-door  Amusements,  Cards  Qames,  and  Fireside  Fun,  Cassell'a    3s.  6d. 

Industrial  Remuneration  Conference.    The  Report  of.    as.  6d. 

Insect  Variety :  its  Propagation  and  Dlstrlhutlon.   By  A.  H.  Swinton.  7s.  6d. 

Invisible  Life,  Vignettes  from.    By  J.  Badcock,  F.R.M.S.    Illustrated.   3s.  6d. 

Irish  Parliament,  The,  What  it  Was,  and  What  it  Bid.     By  J.  G.  Swift 

McNeill,  M.A.    is. 
Italy.    By  J.  W.  Probyn.    7s.  6d. 

John  Parmelee's  Curse.    By  Julian  Hawthorne.    2s.  6d. 
Kennel  Guide,  Practical.    By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d. 
Kidnapped.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson.    5s. 
Khiva,  A  Bide  ta    By  the  late  CoL  Fred  Burnaby.    is.  6d. 
Ladies'  Physidan,  The.    By  a  London  Physician.    6& 
Land  Question,  The.    By  Prof.  J.  Elliot,  M.R.A.C.     los.  6d. 
Landscape  Painting  In  Oils,  A  Course  of  Lessons  In.    By  A.  F.  Gracb. 

With  Nine  Reproductions  in  Colour.     Cheap  Editiom,  95s. 

Law,  About  Going  ta    By  A.  J.  Williams,  M.P.    as.  6d. 

Letts's  Diaries  and  other  Time-saving  Publications  are  now  published  exdo- 

sively  by  Casskll  &  Company.    {A  Ust  uni  pott /ret  oh  application^ 
Uberal,  Wlqr  I  am  a.    By  Andrew  Reid.    as.  6d.    PeopUs  Edition^  is. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <fc  Company s  Publications, 

London  ft  North- Western  Bailway  Official  niuBtrated  Guide,    is. ;  doth,  asi 
London,  Qreater.      By  Edward  Walford.     Two  Vols.     With  about  400 

Illustratioos.    9s.  each.    Library  Editimt,    Two  Vok.    £\  the  set. 

London.  Old  and  Hew.     By  Walter  Thornbury  and  Edward  Walford. 

Six  Vols.,  each  containing  about  300  Illustrations  and  Maps.   Cloth,  9s.  each.   Library 
EdiSioK.     Imitation  Roxmu]Kh,  j^S* 
London's  Boll  of  Fame.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Z2S.  6d. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  Glioloe  Poems  by.     Illustrated  by  his  Son,  Ernest  W. 

Longfellow.    6s. 
Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.    Fine-Art  Edition.     Illustrated  throughout  with 

Original  Engravings.     Royal  410,  cloth  gih,  ^£3  3s.    Popular  Edition.    16s. 

Lore's  Bxtremes,  At    By  Maurice  Thompson.    5s. 

Mechanics,  Tbe  Practical  Dictionary  ol    Containing  15,000  Drawings.    Four 

Vols.    9XS.  each. 
Medicine,  Mannals  for  Students  o£    (A  LAst  forwarded  post  fru  on  application.^ 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Century.     Edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Sanders.     With 

Contributions  by  Eminent  Authorities.    Price  21s. 

Midland  Bailway,  The  Official  Illustrated  Guide  to  the.    is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

Modem  Artists,  Some.    With  highly-finished  Engravings.    Z2s.  6d. 

Modem  Europe,  A  History  o£    By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A.    VoL  I.   From  1792  to 

1814.    X2S.    Vol.  II.     From  28x4  to  7848.     zas. 
Music,   mnstrated  History  of.     By  Emil  Naumann.     Edited  by  the  Rev. 

Sir  F.  A.  GoRB  Ouseley,  Bart.     Illustrated.    Two  Vols.    3x8.  6d. 
Hstional  Library,   Cassell'a    In  Weekly  Volumes,  each  containing  about  199 

pages.     Paper  covers,  3d. ;  doth,  6d.    {A  List  stnt  post  free  on  application.) 

Natural  History,  Cassell's  Concise.    By£.  Pf.rceval  Wright,  M.A..  M.D., 

F.L.S.    With  several  Hundred  Illustrations.     7s.  6d. ;  Roxburgh,  los.  6d. 

Natural  History,  Cassell's  Hew.    Edited  by  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.R, 

F.R.S.,  F.G.S.    With  Contributions  by  Eminent  Scientific  Writers.     Complete  io 
Six  Vols.    With  about  a,ooo  high-class  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  410,  cloth,  gs.  each. 

Nature,  Short  Studies  from.    Illustrated.    5s. 

Neutral  Tint,  A  Course  of  Painting  in.  With  Twenty-four  Plates  by  R.  P. 
Lbitch.    With  full  Instructions  to  the  Pupil.     5$. 

Nimrod  In  the  North ;  or,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Adventures  in  the  ArcUo 

Regions.    By  Frbdbsick  SchwatKa.    Illustrated.    7s.  6d. 

Nursing  for  the  Home  and  for  the  Hospital,  A  Handbook  ol    By  Cathe- 
rine J.  Wood.    Cheap  Edition,    is.  6d. ;  cloth,  as. 
Oil  Painting,  A  Manual  ot    By  Hon.  John  Collier.    Qoth,  2s.  6d. 
On  the  Equator.     By  H.  De  W.    Illustrated  with  Photos.    3s.  6d. 
Our  Own  Country.    Six  Vols.    With  1.200  Illustrations.     Cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Outdoor  Sports  and  Indoor  Amusements.   With  nearly  1,000  Illustrations.  9s. 
Paris,  Cassell's  Illustrated  Guide  ta    is. ;  cloth,  as. 
Parliaments,  A  Diary  of  Twa    By  H.  W.  Lucy.    The  Disraeli  Parliament, 

1874—1880.     I9S.     The  Gladstone  Parliament,     xas. 

Paxton's  Flower  Garden.  By  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Prof.  Lindley.  Revised 
by  Thomas  Baines.  F.R.H.S.    Three  Vols.  With  loo  Coloured  Plates.   £,x  is.  each. 

Peoples  of  the  Worlds  The.  By  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  Complete  in  Six  Volumes. 
With  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  each. 

Phantom  City,  The.    By  W.  Wbstall.    5s. 

Photography  for  Amateurs.  ByT.  C.  Hepworth.  Illustrated,  is. ;  or  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Phrase  and  PaUe^  Dictionary  o£    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer.    Cheap  Edition^ 

Eniarj^ed.  cloth,  3s.  6d. :  or  with  leather  back,  4s.  6d. 
Picturesque  America.    Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  with  48  Exquisite  Steel  Plates, 

and  about  800  Original  Wood  Engravings,    /a  as.  each. 

Picturesque  Canada.  With  about  600  Original  Illustrations.  Two  Vola. 
;C3  3^eacfa. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <fc  Company  s  PublUatiofu. 

neturesque  Europe.  Complete  in  Five  Vols.  Each  containing  13  Exquisite  Steel 
Plates,  ftom  Original  Drawings,  and  neariy  300  Original  Illustracioos.  ;£zo  io«. ; 
half-morocco,  £\i  153. ;  morocco  gilt,  jCs6  5s.  The  Popular  Edition  is  now  complete 
in  Five  Vols.,  i8s.  each. 

flgecm  Keeper,  The  FracUeaL    By  Lewis  Wright.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 
Tlgeoiu,  The  Book  ol  By  Robert  Fulton.  Edited  by  Lewis  Wright.  With 

50  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    31s.  6d. ;  half-morocco,  ^t  as. 
Foema  and  Flcturee.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    5s. 
Voema,  Repreientatlve  of  living  Poets,  American  and  RngHah     Selected  by 

the  Poets  themselves.     15s. 

roots,  Caasell'B  Miniature  Llhrazy  of  the  :— 

Burn*.    Two  Vols.    9S.6d.  I  MUton.    Two  Vols.    M.6d. 

Brron.    Two  Vols.    at.  6d.  I  Soott.    TwoV«ils.    as.6d. 

Hood.    Two  Vols.    as.6cL  |  BhOTldan  and  Goldsmith-  3  Vols.  «.<d. 

Xrf>nS<'eUow.    Two  Vols.    as.6d.  I  Wordawortk.    TwoVok.    as.6d. 

SlialcespMuro.  Twelve  Vols.,  in  box,  iss. 

Nllce  Code,  and  Uannal  of  the  Criminal  Law.  By  C.  E.  Howard  Vincext,. 

M.P.,  late  Director  of  Criminal  Investigations,    as. 
Popular  Llhrazy,  Caasell'a  A  Series  of  New  and  Original  Works.  Cloth,  is.  each. 
The  Bnaaisn  Bmpire.  The  Story  of  the  Sn^llali  JaeoUna. 

The  SoUdona   Bevolution  in  th«  Six-        Dpmeatio  Yolk  Irfire. 


_    _  th«  Six- 
teenth Oentuiy. 


The   Bev.   Kowlaad  EUl:    Preacher  and 

Wit. 
Boawell  and  Johnson:  their  Compeniona 

and  Contemporariea. 
Eiatory  of  the%ee-Trade  XoTement  In 


|taf  Uah  Journalism. 

The  Euffuenota. 

Our  Colonial  Bmpire. 

The  Tounff  Man  In  the  Battle  of  XJfti. 

John  Wealey. 

Poultry  Keeper,  The  FractlcaL    By  L.  Wright.    With  Coloured  Plates  and 
lUustrations.    3s.  6d. 

Poultry,  The  Book  OL    By  Lewis  Wright.    Popular  EdUiom,    With  lUustia- 

tions  on  Wood,  io!i.  6d. 
Poultry,  The  Illustrated  Book  o£      By  L.  Wright.     With  Fifty  Exquisite 

Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Clo^.  axs.  6d. ;  half*marocco,  jC>  »• 

Babhlt-Seeper,  The  FractlcaL    By  Cuniculus.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 
Balnhow  Series,  Cassell'a    Consisting  of  New  and  Original  Works  of  Romance 
and  Adventure  by  Leading  Writers.     19a  pages,  crown  %vo,  price  is.  each. 
Aa  It  waa  Written.    By  S.  LUSKA.  |  A  CMmaon  Staizi.    By  A.  Braosuaw. 

Xorgmn'a  Horror.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

Bed  Library  of  English  and  American  Classics,  The.    Stiff  co\'ers,  zs.  each ; 
cloth,  as.  each ;  or  half-calf,  marbled  edges,  5s.  each. 


X>eer«lajer. 

Bugene  Aram. 

Jack  Hinton,  the  Guardamao. 

Bpme  and  the  Barly  Ohrlatlana. 

The  Triala  of  Marnret  Lyndaay. 

Allan  Boe.  Trose  sod  Poetry.  Selec- 


rxortallty.  [tions 

e  Hour  and  the  Man. 
Waahington  Irvlng'a  Sketoh-Book. 


Iiaat  Daara  of  Palmarra. 
Talea  of  tiaie  Borders. 
Pride  endTPrctJudioe. 


Heart  of  BUdlothiaa. 

Ziaat  Daya  of  PompelL 

Tellowpluah  Papen. 

Handy  Andy, 

Seleeted  Pljm. 

Amerloaa  Hiimonr> 

Sketohea  by  Boa. 

Xaoaulay*a  Irfiya  and  MIeoted 

BCarry  Ziorreqner. 

Old  Curioaity  Shop. 


The  TaUemea. 
Pidkwiok  (Two  Vols.) 
Semrlet  letter. 

Bojal  Blver,  The:  The  Thames,  from  Bource  to  Sea.    With  Descriptive  Text 

and  a  Series  of  beautiful  Engravings.    J^a  as. 

Bnssia.    By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.    5s. 

Buaso-Turklsh  War,  Cassell's  History  ol    With  about  500  Illustrations.    Two 

Vols.,  9s.  each ;  library  binding.  One  Vol.,  xss. 
Bandwlth,  Humphry.    A  Memoir  by  his  Nephew,  T.  Humphry  Ward.    7s. 6d. 
Saturday  Journal,  Cassell's.    Yearly  Volume.    65. 
■oleiioe  for  AIL     Edited  bv  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  M.A.,  F.L.S..  &c.     With 

1,500  lUustradons.     Five  vols.,  9s.  each. 

flea.  The :    Its  fldrrlng  Story   of  Adventure,  PerU,   and   HeroliiiL    By 


SeUctions  from  Cassdl  #  Company's  Pubiications. 

8«nt  Back  by  the  Angela.    And  other  Ballads  of  Home  and  Homely  Life.    By 

Frkdbkick  Lanubridoe,  M.A.    45.  6d. 
gepU  PalnUnff,  A  Course  ot    Two  Vols.,  with  Twelve  Coloured  Plates  in  each. 

and  numerous  Engravings.    Each,  3s.    Also  in  One  Volume,  5s. 

BbAftesbnry,  The  Earl  of;  KG.,  The  Life  and  Work  o£   By  Edwin  Hoddeb. 

With  Portraits."    Three  Vols.     36s. 
flhakespeare'i  Romeo  and  Juliet.    Edition  de  Luxe,    Illustrated  with  Twelve 

Superb  Photogravures  from  Original  Drawings  by  F.  Dickskb,  A.K.A.    jCs  ss* 
Ihakspere,  The  Leopold.    With  400  Illustrations,  and  an  Introduction  by  F.  J. 

FuKNiVALL.     Small  410,  doth,  6s. ;  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  half-morocco,  xos.  6d.  ;  full 

morocco^jCx  xs, 
Shakspere,  The  B<^yaL     With  Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

lliree  Vols.    iss.  each. 

Ibakespeare,  Casaell's  Quarto  Edition.  Edited  by  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden 

Clarkb^  and  containing  about  600  lUustraiions  by  H.  C  Srlous.  Complete  in 
Three  Vola.,  cloth  gilt,  A3  3s.— Also  published  in  Three  separate  Volumes,  in  cloth, 
via:.  :— The  Comboibs,  ais. ;  llie  Historical  Plav«,  18s.  6d. ;  The  Tiiagkoiiu»,  25s. 

Shakespearean  Scenes  and  Charaetera  Illustrative  of  lliirty  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare. With  Thirty  Steel  Plates  and  Ten  Wood  Engravings.  The  Text  written  by 
Austin  Brbrbton.    Royaljto,  ais. 

ava^mwg  from  Nature  In  Water  Colours.  By  Aaron  Pen  ley.  With  Illus- 
trations in  Chromo- Lithography.    15s. 

Skin  and  Hair,  The  Kanai^ement  of  the.    By  Malcolm  Morris,  F.  R.  C.S.    as. 

Smith,  The  Adventures  and  Dlscotirses  of  Captain  JohxL    By  John  Ashton. 

illustrated.     5s. 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  CasseU's  Book  ot    With  more  than  800  illustrations  and 

Coloured  Frontispiece.     766  page&,  7s.  64. 

Standards,  Local  Dual.    By  John  Henry  Norman,    is. 

Steam  Engine,  The  Theory  and  Action  of  the :  for  Practical  Men.  By  W.  H. 
NoRTHCOTT,  C.E.    3s.  6d. 

stock  Ezohanir*  Tear-Book,  The.    By  Thomas  Skinner,    zos.  6d. 

Stones  of  London,  The.    By  E.  P.  Flower.    6d. 

"Stories  f^m  Cassell'a"    6d.  each  ;  cloth  lettered,  9d.  each. 

TMs  AnnVa  Xatoh-maklnc.  I  ^J^unxilng  FUot.** 

Told  br  her  Slater.  The  Xortgace  X01M7. 

Tlie  Silver  Look.  I  Qouriay  brothers. 

▲  OffWit  XlrtiJM. 

Sunllffht  and  Shade.    With  numerous  Exquisite  Engravings.    7s.  6d. 
•uvery.  Memorials  of  the  Craft  of,  in  Kngland.     With  an  Introduction  by 

Sir  Jambs  Paget,    axs. 
Ttfegraph  Onlde^  The.    Illustrated,    xs. 
Thackeray,  Character  Sketches  from.     Six  New  and  Original  Drawings  by 

Fkboerick  Barnard,  reproduced  in  Photogravure.    21s. 

Three  and  Sixpenny  Library  ot  Standard  Tales,  fto.    All  Illustrated  and  bound 

in  cloth  gilt.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  each. 
Jane  Austen  and  her  Worka.  In  Doty  Bound. 


KiMlon  Ziife  in  Oreeoe  and  Paleatina. 

The  TAnta  Rouaa  at  Kenaington. 

The  aomanoe  of  Trade. 

The  Three  Homes. 

JCr  Guardian. 

Bohool  Girls. 

Psepdale  Vicarage. 


Sisters. 

?«SC[  OgbYle's  Znheritanee. 

The^aaiily  Honour. 

aether  West. 

Working  to  Win. 

Xrilof  and    his    Tables.     By  W.  R.  & 

Ralston.  M.A. 
Fslry  Talea.    By  Ptof.  Morley. 


TM  Book  for  all  Public  Bxaminatioiis.    By  W.  S.  Thomson,  M.A.     xs. 

Trajan.    An  American  Novel     By  H.  F.  Keen  an.    7s.  6d. 

Ttansfcrmatlons  of  Insects,  The.    By  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.a.  F.R.& 

With  34c  lUustradons.    6s. 

Treasure  Island.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson.    Illustrated.    5s. 
Treatment,  The  Tear-Book  ot    A  Critical  Review  for  Practitioners  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.    51. 


V  Sihctions  from  CclssiU  d&  Company s  Publicatiom, 

Ttee  Painting  In  Water  Colours.      By  W.  H.  J.  Boot.     With  Eighteen 

Coloured  Plates,  a&d  valuable  iostructions  by  the  Artist.     5s. 
Ttees,  Familiar.    First  Series.    By  G.  S.  Boulger.  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.    With  Forty 
full-page  Coloured  Plates,  from  Original  Paintings  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot.    x2s.  6d. 

Twenty  Photograynree  of  Plotnres  In  the  Salon  of  1886,  by  the  leading 

French  Artists.    In  Portfoliob    Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  haveMen  pnxlaoed, 
terms  for  which  can  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers. 

"Unicode":    The  Unlyereal  Telegraphic   Fhraae  Book.      Desk  or  Pocket 

Edition.    2S  6d.  each. 

United  States,  Cassell's  HlBtory  of  the.    By  Edmund  Olliek.    With  600 

Illustrations.    Three  Vols.,  as.  each. 

Universal  History,  Cassell's  Dlnstrated.  With  neariy  One  Thoitsakd 
Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Early  and  Greek  History.— Vol.  II.  The  Roman  Penod.-* 
Vol.  III.  The  Middle  Ages,— Vol.  IV.  Modem  History.    9s.  each. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  other  Wor]Di4>y  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

Water-Oolonr  Painting,  A  Oonrse  o£  With  Twenty-four  Coloured  PUtes  by 
R.  P.  Lbitcm,  and  full  Instructions  to  the  PuptL    5s.' 

Wealth-Creation.    By  A.  Mongredien.    5s. 

Westall,  W.,  Hovels  by.     Popular  Editions,    Qoth,  as.  each. 

The  Old  Faotory.  |  B«d  Byrincton. 

Balph  Korlireok*s  Trnat. 

What  Olrls  Can  Da    By  Phyllis  Browne.    2s.  6d. 

Wild  Animals  and  Birds:  their  Eannts  and  Habits.     By  Dr.  Andrew 

Wilson.     Illustrated.    7s.  6d. 
Wild  Birds,  Familiar.    First  and  Second  Series.     By  W.  Swaysland.    VHth  40 

Coloured  Plates  in  each.     xas.  6d.  each. 
WUd  Flowers,  Familiar.    By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.&A.    Five  Series.    With 

40  Coloured  Plates  in  each.     X2S.  6d.  each. 
Winter  In  India,  A.    By  the  Rl  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter.  M.P.    5s. 
Wise  Woman,  The.    By  George  Macdonald.    2s.  6d. 
Wood  Uaglc :  A  Fable.    By  Richard  Iefferies.    6s. 
World  of  the  Sea.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Moquin  Tandon.  by  the 

Very  Rev.  H.  Martyn  Hart,  M,A.     Illustrated.    Cloth.    6s. 
World  or  Wit  and  Hnmoiir,  Tne.  With  400  Illustrations.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  doth 

eilt,  gilt  edees,  xos.  6d. 
World  (H  Wonders,  The.    Two  Vols.    With  400  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  each. 
Tnle  Tide.    Cassell's  Christmas  Annual,    is. 


AfAGAZINES. 

The  Quiver^  for  Sunday  Reading,    Monthly,  6d. 

CaaselVa  Family  Magazine*    Monthly,  yd. 

*' Little  Folhs^^  Magazine.    Monthly, 6d. 

The  Magazine  of  Art,    Monthly,  is. 

The  LMdy^e  World.    Monthly,  is. 

CaeseWs  Saturday  Journal,    Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 
%♦  Fuii  particulars   of  CASSELL  A   COMPANY'S  Monthly  Serial 
Publications,  numbering  upwards  of  50    Works,  will  be  found  in 
Cassell  &  Company's  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE,  sent  post  /ree  m 
application, . 

Catalognes  of  Cassell  &  Company's  Publications,  which  may  be  had  at  all 

Booksellers',  or  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers  ;— 
Cassell's   Complete   Catalogue,   containing  particulars    of    One 

Volumes. 
Cassell's  Classified  Catalogue,  in  which  their  Worics  are  arranged  1 

to  price,  from  Tkrtepence  to  Twenty-/foe  Guitumt. 
Cassell's   Educational   Catalogue,   containing    particolars  of   Casssll   s 
Company's  Educational  Works  and  Students'  Manuals. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LiMiTHOt,  LudtaUHiU^  Undcm, 


Selections  from  Cassell  dg  Company^ s  Publications, 

fBtlibs  and  £^U0t0us  ISEorhs. 

Bible,  The  Crown  Qlnstrated.    With  about  i.ooo  Original  Illustrations.    With 
References,  &c.     1,248  pages,  crown  410,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Uhle,   Casaell'e  mustrated   Family.    With  900  Illustrations.     Leather,  gilt 

edges,  £,z  zos. ;  full  morocco*  £-^  zos. 
Bible  Dictionary,  Cassell's.    With  nearly  600  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 

Bible  Educator,  The.    Edited  by  theVerv  Rev.  Dean  Plumptre,  D.D.    With 
Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.     Four  Vols.,  doth,  6$.  each. 

Bible  Work  at  Home  and  Abroad.    Yearly  Volume,  3s. 

Bimsran'B  Pilgrim's  Fr ogress  (Cassell's  Qlnstrated).     Demy  4to.     Illustrated 

throughout.    7s.  6d. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's'  Progress.    With  Illustrations.    Popular  Edition^  3s.  6d. 

Child's  Life  of  Christ)  The.    Complete  in  One  Handsome  Volume,  with  about 

900  Original  Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  gilt  edges,  31s. 
Child's  Bible,  nie.    With  200  Illustrations.   Demy  4to,  830  pp.    143^/  Thousand* 

Cheap  Edition^  7s.  6d. 
Chnjch  at  Home,  The,    A  Series  of  Short  Sermons.    By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rowley 

Hill,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.    5s. 
Commentary,   The  New  Testament^  for  Rngllsh  Beadera    Edited  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.    In  Three 
Volumes,  a  is.  each. 

VoL     I.— The  Four  Oovpala. 

VoL    II.— ^le  Acta.  Uomans,  OorlnthlaaB.  Oalatiana. 

Vol.  III.— Tbe  remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Commentary,  The  Old  Testament,  for  Bn^rUsh  Readers.    Edited  bv  the  Rt 

Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL     Complete  in 

5  Vols.,  ais.  each. 
Vol    I.— Oenesls  to  Nombera.  I  Vol.  III.-Klnga  I.  to  Eath«r. 

Vol.  II.— Deuteronomy  to  Samuel  H.  |  Vol.  IV.— Job  to  laaiah. 

VoL  v.-^eremiAh  to  ICalaohL 

Day-Dawn  In  Dark  Places;  or,  Wanderings  and  Work  In  Beohwanaland, 

South  Africa.     By  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie.     Illustrated  throughout.    3s.  6d. 

Dor6  Bible.  With  230  Illustrations  by  Gust  AVE  Dor£.  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £'2  los. ; 
Persian  morocco,  £,1  los. ;  Original  Edition,  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £^, 

Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Fakrar,  D.D.,  F.  R.S. 
Library  Edition.    Two  Volfc,  24s. ;  morocco.  £,^  as. 

Popular  Edition.      Complete  in  One  Volume,  cloth,  6s.  ;   cloth,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  20s.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  xss. 

Family  Prayer-Book,  The,  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
S.  Martin.    Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  5s. ;  morocco,  i8s. 

Oelkle,  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Works  by:— 

Hours  with  tlie  Bible.    SlxVds.  6s.  each.   1  Old  Testament  Chairaotars.   6s. 

Snterinc  on  Life.   3s.  6d.  I  The  Life  and  'Words  of  Christ.   Two  Vols.. 

The  FreoiouB  Fromlsea.   as.  6A,  I             clotm  7».     Studtnu*  Edition^  Two  Voli., 

The  En^Uah  Beformi^on.   ss.  I             ite. 

Glories  of  the  Han  of  Boxrows,  The.  Sermons  preached  at  St  James's, 
Piccadilly.    By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt.    as.  6d. 

Gospel  of  Grace,  The.    By  a  Lindesie.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Htips  to  BeUel  A  Series  of  Helpful  Manuals  on  the  Religious  Difficulties  of  the 
Day.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Teignmouth  Shorb,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
.     ^  '"'  ih,  1 


the  Queen.    Cloth,  xs.  each. 
Creation.   By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
MiRACLBS.      By  the  Bav.  Brownlow  ]Cait> 

land,  SLA. 
Prayer.    By  the  Bev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore, 


The  Morality  op  the  old  testament.  By 
the  B«v.  Kewmaa  Smyth,  D J>. 

The  DrviNTTY  op  Our  Lord.   By  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Derry. 


THB  Atonsmbmt.   BytbeLordBlahop  of  Peterborongh. 

gBtSy. 


ytS  Fsthfir^    ]  ght  Rcr.  Ashton  Oxeodes. 

JCy  B^bl*.    tlv  i-.v  r.i   kev.  W.  Bovd  Carpenter. 

My  Work  for  God.    By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 

C.rieeriJ], 
My  Oh^nct  In  Life.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 

r^rr-iir,  I  r.  1  k 
Ity  AepirmtlODB.    II  v  the  Rev.  C.  Mathcsoa,D.D. 
JC^BmoUoniil  Ufe.    By  the  Rev.  Preb.  Chad- 

iMdt ,  DX*. 
Hr  BdOar.    By  tlvc  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie.  D.D. 


Selections  from  Cassefl  A  Company s  Publications. 

**Eeart  Chords. "    A  Series  of  Works  by  Eminent  Divines.     Bound  in  cloth,  red 
edges,  IS.  each. 

Mj  SotO.    Ry  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A. 

Mj  arowth  In  Divine   Lifo.     By  the  Rer. 

Prebendary  Reynolds,  M.A. 
Mr  Kerraftor.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Bickc** 

ICjr  Walk  with  Ood.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 

Mootsoniery. 
Mr  Aids  to  &e  DfTlne  IJft.     By  the  Very 

Rev.  I>ean  Boyle. 
Mr  Sonroea  of  Strenctli.    By  the  Rev.  E.  E. 

ienkins,    M.A.,    Secietary    of   the   Wesleyaa 
lissionory  Sodety. 

life  Of  CbrlBt,  The.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar.  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Illustrated  Edition,  with  about  300  Original  lUustrationt.     Extxa  crown  4ta^ 

cloth,  eih  edges,  ais.  :  morocco  antique,  42s. 
Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.    Cloth,  24$. :  morocco,  42s. 

Bijou  Edition.   Five  Volumes,  in  box,  los.  6d.  the  set ;  French  morocco,  ais.  the  s^ 
PoptLAR  Edition,  in  One  Vol.   8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;   cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. ;   Persian 
morccco,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Karriac^e    Rlnsr,    The.      By   William   Landels,    D.D.      Bound    in  white 
leatherette,  gilt  edges,  in  box,  6s. ;  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

IE0868  and  Geology ;  or.  The  Harmony  of  the  BlUe  with  Sdeiioe.    By 

Samuel  Kinns,  Ph.D..  F.R.A.S.     Illustrated.    Chea^  Edition,    6s. 
Music  Of  the  Bible,  The.    By  J.  Stainbr,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc.    2s.  6d. 

Patriarchs,  The.     By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
NoRRis,  B.D.    as.  6d. 

Frotestantisxn,  The  History  ol    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.     Containing 
upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.    Three  Vols.,  27s. ;  Library  Edition,  305. 

Qniver  Yearly  Voliime,  The.    With  250  high-class  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.     Also 
Monthly,  6d. 

Bacred  Poems,  The  Book  o£    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Baynes,  M.A.    ^\lth 
Illustrations.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

flt  George  for  England;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.    By  the 
Rev.  T.  Tbignmouth  Shore,  M.A.    5s. 

8t  Paul,  The  LUis  and  Work  ol     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D., 

F.R.S.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  cloth,  a4S. ;  morocco,  4as. 

Illustrated  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with  about  300  Illustrations, 

£\  IS. :  morocco,  £^  as. 
Popular    Edition.     One  Volume,  Svo,  doth,  6s. ;   cloth,  gilt  edges,  ys.  6d. ; 

Persian  morocco,  xoa.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  X5S. 

Stonlar  Life,  The  Oospel  of  the.    Sermons  preached  at  Oxford.    By  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  Fremantlb,  Canon  of  Canterbury.    5s. 

Sermons  Preached  at  Westminster  Abbey.  By  Alfred  Barry.  D.D.,  D.CL., 

Primate  of  Australia.    5s. 

Bhall  We  Know  One  Another?    By  the  Rt  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 

Liverpool.    New  and  Enlarggd  Edition,    Cloth  limp.  xs. 

Simon  Peter :  His  Life,  Times,  and  Ptlends.    By  E.  Hodder.    5s. 
Twilight  of  Life^  The.    Words  of  Counsel  and  Comfort  for  the  Aged.    Bf 

John  Ellerton,  M.A     xs.  6d. 
Yoioe  of  Time,  The.    By  John  Stroud.    Qoth  gilt,  xs. 


Selections  from  Casseil  A  Compan^s  Publicaiunu, 

(E&urattonal  W^m\%  an&  %iv^txA^  Manuals. 

Alpliabet,  Cassell'i  Plotozlal     Size,  35  inches  by  4^  inches.     Mounted  oa 
Linen,  with  rollers.     3s.  6d. 

AlgBtira,  The  Elements  o£    By  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.    is. 

Arltlunetlcs,  The  Modem  School    By  George  Ricks.  ESc.  Lond.    With  Test 

Cards.     {List  on  apfUatHon,) 

Book-Xeei>l]iff.    By  Theodore  Jones.    For  Scfiools.  as. ;  or  cloth.  3s.    For 

THE  Million,  as. ;  or  cloth,  3s.     Books  for  Jones's  System,  Ruled  Sets  of,  as. 

GhemlBtry,  The  PaUllc  Behool.    By  J.  H.  Anderson.  M.A.    as.  6d. 
CommeiitaTy,  The  New  Testament.     Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.     Handy 

Volume  Edition.    Suitable  for  School  and  general  use. 
St.  Xatthew.   ■».  6d.  Homans    as.  6d.  Titus,  Pliilamon,  Hebrews, 

it.  ICark.  31.  Corinthians  I.  and  ZI.   31  and  James.   3s. 

St.  Ziuke.   39. 6d.  Qalatlans,    Sphesians,    and    Pstar.  Jude,  and  John.    3%. 

St.  John.   3s.  6d.  Fhillppiaai.   3s-  The  Berelation.   35. 

Tha  Aets  of  the    Apostles.    Oolossians,    Thessalonlans,    An  Introduetlon  to  the  New 
3S.  6d.  and  Timothy.    3s.  Testament,   at.  6d. 

Oommentary,  Old  Testament    Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.    Handy  Volume 

Edition.    Suitable  for  School  and  general  use. 
G^anesis.  3S.6<L  |       Leyltlcus.   3s.  |         Dsuteronomar.   aafid. 

Bxodus.    3s.  I        KTumbers.   as.6d.  | 

Copy-Books,  Cassell's  Graduated.    Complete  ini8  Books,    ad.  each. 
Ckypy-Books,  The  Modem  SohooL    Complete  in  xa  Books,    ad.  each. 
DfEWins  Books  for  Tonng  Arttsts.    4  Books.    6d.  each. 
Diawlnfl:  Books,  Bnperlor.     3  Books.     Printed  in  Fac-simile  by  Lithography, 

5s.  each. 
Diawlng  Copies,  Cassell's  Modem  Sohool  Freehand.    First  Grade,  is. ;  Second 

Grade,  as. 

Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  Standard.    In  7  Books,    ad.  each. 
Electricity.  Practical    By  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton.    Illustrated.    7s.  6d. 
BneiKy  and  Motion :  A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics.    By  William 

Paicb,  M.A.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 
BDffUsh  Literature,  A  First  Sketch  of;  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 

Time.    By  Prot  Hbnry  Morley.    7s.  6d. 
Badld,  Cassell'a    Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace.  M.A.    is. 
Bndld,  The  First  Four  Books  o£    In  paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  gd. 
Ftench  Beader.  Cassell's  PubUe  School.    By  Guillaume  S.  Conrad,    as.  6d. 
Ftench,  Cassell's  Lessons  In.    New  and  Revised  Edition,   Parts  I.  and  II.,  each 

as.  6d. ;  complete,  4s.  6d.    Key,  is.  6d. 
Fjrench-Engllsh  and  English-French  Dictionary.    Entirely  New  and  Enlarged 

Edition.    1,150  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Oalbralth  and  Hanghton's  Sdentiflc  Marmals     By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Galbraith, 

M.A,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Haughton,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 

Arlthmetlo.  3s*  M. 

Plane  Txiffonemetry.   as.  6d. 

BnoUd.    Books  I.,  II.,  III.    as.  6d.    Books  IV., 


v.,  VI.    as.6d. 


Natural  Philosophy,   js.  6d. 

S&drostatlos.  3s.  6d. 
Astronomy.  9k 


Steam  Engine.   3s.  6d. 

Algebra.   Part  I..  cJoch,  as.  6d.    Complete,  7s.  Ml 


Xathematioal  Tables.   31. 6d. 

Xsohanioa.   3S.6<1.  a<««v«^..    .«..,..,«..»»., 

Tides  and  Tidal  Ovrrsnts.  whh  Tidal  Cwds,  3s.- 

German  of  To-day.    By  Dr.  Heinemann.    is.  6d. 
atnnan.Bngllsh  and  BngUsh-Oerman  Dictionary.    3s.  6d. 
Oerman  Beading,  First  Lessons  In.    ByA.jAGST.    Illustrated.    la 
Bandbook  of  New  Code  of  Begnlations.    By  John  F.  Moss.    is.  ;  doth,  aa 
Historical  Course  for  Schools,  CasseU'a    lUustiatcd  throughout^     I.— nStories 

from  English    History,  is.      II. — The  Simple  Outline  of  English  History,   is.  3d* 
III.— The  Class  History  of  England,  as.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ife  Company's  Publications, 


lAtln-EiifflislL  Dlctloiiaxy,  CasaeU's.    Thoroughly  revised  and  corrected,  and  ia 
part  re-writtea  by  J.  R.  V.  Makchant,  M.A.    3ft.  6d. 

lAtlB-EiiglUli  and  Eogllflli-Latln  Diettoiiary.    By  J.  K.  Beard.  D.D.,andC: 

Beard,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  914  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

UtUe  FoUcb'  History  of  England.    By  Isa  Craig-Knox.    With  30  Illastratioi& 

xs.6d. 
Making  of  the  Home,  The  :  A  Book  of  Domestic  Economy  for  School  and  Hotio 
Use.    By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.    zs.  6d. 

Harlhorongh  Books. 

Azithmetio  BxamplM.  3s.  I  French  Sxeroiaca.   t^.  6d. 

Azithmetio  Brialaa.   is.  6d.  |  Vrenoh  OnuBiinAr.  ai.  6d. 

a«nnaa  aranunar.  3s.  6d. 

Muslo,  An  Elementary  Manual  ol    By  Henry  Leslie,    is. 
Fopnlar  Educator,  Gassell'a    New  and  Thoroughly  Revised  Edition.    lUustxated 
thzDURhout.    Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  5s.  each ;  or  in  Three  Vols.,  half  calf,  42s.  the  set. 

Physical  Science,  intermediate  Text-Book  o£     By  F.  H.  Bowman,  D.Sc., 

F.R.A.S.,  F.L.S.    Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 
Readers,  Gassell's  Readable.     Carefully  graduated,  extremely  interesting,  and 
illustrated  throughout.    (List  on  apptication.) 

Readers,  Cassell's  HlstorloaL    Illustrated  throughout,  printed  on  superior  peper, 

and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.     {List  on  appiieAtion.) 
Readers  for  m&nt  Schools,  Colonred.     Three  Books.      Each  containing  48 

pages,  including  8  pages  in  colours.    4d.  each. 
Reader,  The  Citlxen.     By  H.  O.  Arnold -Forster.    With  Preface  by  the  late 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  £.  Forster,  M.P.    zs.  6d. 
Readers,  The  Modem  OeographicaL   Illustrated  throughout,  and  strongly  bound 

in  doth.    {List  on  application.") 
Recuiers,  The  Modem  School    Illustrated.    {List  on  application.) 
Reading  and  Spelling  Book,  Cassell's  ninstrated.    zs. 
Right  Lines ;  or,  Form  and  Colour.    With  Illustrations,    is. 
School  Bank  Manual,  A.    By  Agnes  Lambert.    6d. 
School  Manager's  MannaL    By  F.  C.  Mills,  M.A.    is. 
Shakspere  Reading  Book.  The.    By  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A.    Illustrated 

3s.  6d.    Also  issued  in  Three  Boolcs,  zs.  each. 

Sbakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use.    5  Books.    Illustrated.    6d.  each. 
Spellinfir,  A  Complete  Manual  o£    By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.    is. 
TWhnical  Manuals,  Cassell's.    Illustrated  throughout  \— 

Kaadrallizic  and  Stalreaaltig.   31.  fid. 
~  '  * '  yers,  Drawizii;  for.  3s. 
^  Conatrootton. 


Catainet-lCakerB,  Drawioff  for.    «. 
Carpenters  &  Joiziera,  Drawing  for.  3s.  fid. 
Gofnio  Btonaiwork.  as. 
lilnaar  Drawing  ft  Practical  Qeometry.  as. 
Usaar  Drawing   and   Projeotfton.     TIm 

Two  Vols,  in  One,  35.  fid. 
XeUl-Flate  Workers,  Drawioff  for.   3s. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.    Illustrated  throughout    Popular  Edition.    Four 
Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Technology,  MamialB  o£     Edited  by  Prof.  Ayrtok,  F.R.S.,  and  Richard 
WoRMEU.,  D.Sc,  M.A    lUttstrated  throughouL 


If  aohinlata  ft  gagineegs.  Drawing  for.  4s-6d. 

Model  Drawing.   3s. 

Orthocraphloal  and   XaoBMtnoal  Prq|>ei 

Hon.   as. 
Praotioal  PerapeotiTe.   ^ 
Stoacmaaoiia,  I>rawioff  Ibr.   3s. 
AppUed    Kaohaailoa.      By   Sv   R.  S.    BaO. 

Byataiiiatlo   Drawizii;   and    Wbadtnc.     By 

CbArks  Ryan.    as.  * 


The  Dyeinff  of  Textlla  Fabrloa.    By  ProC 

HuouneL    «s. 
Watoh  and  Clook  TfaMng.   By  D.  Gla«ow. 

MeS*  and  Iron.    BTW.H.CrMftwood.F.C.S. 

Anoc  M.I.C.E.,  &c.    a. 
fllplniilsg  Woollen  aaa  Wontad.    By  W. 

S.  Brigbt  McLaren.    4s.  fid. 


2>flaiCn  In  TaatU*  Valnioa.   By  T.  R.  AshM. 

hufsL   4s.6d. 
Praotloal  ICaoliaaioa.    By  PioC  Perry,  K.^ 

9k  fid. 
Onttiac  Toola  Worked  by  Hand  and  MH^ 

<ddna.   By  Pmr.  Smkh.  3s.  fid. 
Other  Velmnes  in  pnparatim,    A  Prwpectnt  sent  pott  free  on  application^ 


Selections  from  Cassell  ife  Company  s  Publieaiiom, 


fB00ks    for   ^oititg    $^pl^. 

The  Tales  of  the  Sixty  Mandarlnii.     By  P.  V.  Ramaswami  Raju.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Prof.  Hsnry  Morlby.     Illustrated.    5s. 
The  Merry-go-Sonnd.    Poems  for  Children.    Illustrated  throughout    5s. 

The  New  Children's  Albnm.     Fcap.  4to.  330  pages.     Illustrated  throughout 

3a.  6d. 
*' Little  Fdlks"  Half-Tearly  Volnme.    With  200  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.  ;  or  cloth 

gih,  58. 
Bo-Peep.     A  Book  for  the  Little  Ones.      With  Original   Stories  and  Verses. 

Illustrated  throughout.    Boards,  2s.  6d. ;  doth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

The  World's  Lumber  Room.    By  Selina  Gave.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

Lay  Texts   for  the  Tonncr,   In  English  and   Fjrench.     By  Mrs.  Richard 

StRACHEY.     3S.  6d. 

Bonday  School  Reward  Books.      By  Popular  Authors.     With  Four  Original 
Illustrations  in  each.    Cloth  gilt,  xs.  6d.  each. 


^oda'a  B««rard;   or.  "If  Wishes  were 

Horses." 
Jaok  Msrston's  Anchor. 

Vrank's     Lift-Battle;     or.    The    Three 
Friends. 


BacB  and  Bsinbows:  s  Story  of  Thsnks- 

DnAe  wulimm*s  Ohsrffe;  or.  The  Brokea 

Trust. 
Pretty   Fink's    Purpose;    or,   The    Little 

Street  Xerohsnts. 


«* Gulden  Mottoes'*  Series,  The.    Each  Book  containing  308  pages,  with  Four 
full-page  Ori(;iaal  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  as.  each. 
"Kil  Desperandum.**    By  the  Rev.  F.  Lang-    |    **  Honour  is  ni.v  0-nide."     By  Jeanie  Hering 

bridge.  '*'"    •  ' —  ' ' 

«■  Bear  and  Forbear."    By  Sarah  Pitt 
"Foremoet  if  I  Can."    By  Helen  Atteridge. 


(Mrs.  Adams-Xcton). 
•AlJna     *     - 


X  at  the  Sure  Ki'd."  ByEmilie  Scarchfield. 

"  He  Conquers  who  li.ndures.'*  By  the  Autiior 
of  "  May  Cunniuiehain'ii  Trul,"  &c. 


Proverbs  ••  Series.    Consisting  of  a  New  and  Original  Series  of  Stories  by 
Popular  Authors,  founded  on  and  illustrating  well-known  Proverbs.    With  Four  Illus- 


trations in  each  Book,  printed  on  a  tint. 

Fritters ;  or,  ••  It's  a  Lone  Lane  that  has 
no  Tuminc-**    By  Sarah  Pitt. 

Tvlxy:  or,  "^lose  who  Uts  in  Glass 
Housee  shouldn't  throw  Stones.**  By 
M  ante  Symington. 

The  Two  Hardeastleej  or,** A  Friend  in 
K«Bd  is  a  Friend  Indaed.**  By  Made- 
line Booavia  Hunt. 


Crown  8vo,  160  pages,  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
Kajor  Xonh's  Motto:  or.  ** Look  Before 

yon  X«eap.**    By  the  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Tim  Thomson's  Trial ;  or, "  All  is  not  Oold 

that  Glitters.  •*    By  George  Weatberiy. 
Unrala's    StxunbUnjr  -  Block ;     or,  **  Pride 

oomes  before  a  FaU."    By  Julia  Goddard. 
Buth*s    Life -Work:    or.  **lfo   Pains,  no 

Gains."    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Johnson. 


"Cross  and  Crown"  Series.      With   Four   Illustrations   in    each   Book. 


Crown  8vo,  256  pages,  as.  6d.  each. 
By  Fire    and   Sword:    a    Story  of  the 

Huffuenots.    By  Thocnas  Archer, 
▲dam  Hepburn's  Vow:    a  Tale  of  Xlrk 

and  Covenant.    By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

Ko.  ZIIL;  or.  The  Story  of  the  Lost 
Vestal.  A  Tale  of  Early  Christian  Days. 
By  Etnms  MarahalL 


Strong  to  8ulf)Br :    A  Story  of  the  iJews. 

By  E.  Wynne 
Heroes  of  the  Indian  Empire ;  or,  S^oriee 

of  Valour  and  Victory.   By  Ernest  Foster. 
In  Letters  of  Flame:     A  Story   of  the 

Waldenses.     By  C.  L.  Mai6aux. 
Through  Trial  to   Triumph.     By  Madeline 

&  Hunt 


TlW  World's  Workers.     A  Series  of 
Authors.    With  Portraits  printed  on  a 

General  Gordon.    By  the  Rev  S.  A  Swaine. 

Charles  Diokens.    By  his  Eldest  Daughter. 

Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George  Moore.  By  J. 
Burnley. 

Florence  Ki|Aitingale.  Catherine  Marsh, 
Franoes  Bidley  HaTMgal.  Mrs.  Ban- 
yard  (•*  L.  IT.  B.")    by  lluie  ADdridge. 

Dr.  Guthrie.  Father  Mathew,  Blihu  Bur- 
ritt.  Joaeph  Livesey.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Kirton. 

Hr  Henry  Haveloek  and  Colin  Campbell, 
Lord  Clyde.    By  E.  C  Phillips. 


New  and  Original  Volumes  by  Popular 
tint  as  Frontispiece,     xs.  each. 

Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Ernest  FoMer. 

David  ZiiTinj|stone.    By  Robert  Smiles. 

George  Muller  and  Andrew  Beed.  Bf 
E.  R.  Pinnan.  ^ 

Biohard  Cobdeu.    By  R.  Cowing. 

Benjamin  Franklin.    By  E.  M.  TomkinsoD. 

Handel.    By  Eliza  Clarke. 

Turner  the  Artist     By  the  Rer.  S  A.  Swaine. 

George  and  Bobert  Stephenaon.   By  C  I. 


Seltctuns  frmn  Cassill  cCr  Company's  Publuations. 


Tbe  "  Oblines "  Series.    Each  containing  64  pages,  with  Illustrations  on  evecy 
page,  and  handfiomely  bouod  in  cloth,  is. 
BiUe  ChimM.  Contains  Bible  Verses  for  Every    I    Holy  Chimea.    Verses  for  Every  Sunday  ia  fka 

Day  in  the  Month.  I  Year. 

Dally  Ohlzaea.     Verses  from  the  Poets  for    |    Old  World  Ghimea.    Venes  £rem  okl  wzsteis  fiv 
Every  Day  in  tbe  Month.  1  Every  Day  in  the  Month. 


Hew  Piye  Bhillliiff  Books  for  Boys.    With  Original  Illustrations,  printed  oo  a 
tint.    Cloth  gilt,  5s.  each. 


"Follow  my  Zjeader:**  or,  the  Boy*  of 
Tampleton.    By  Talbot  Bahies  Reed. 

For  Fortune  and  Ghlory:  a  Story  of  the 
Sotxdan  War.    By  Lewis  Housh. 

The  Champion  of  Odin ;  or.  imdnff  Life 
in  the  Daya  of  Old.  By  J.  Fred.  Hodgetts. 


Bound  by  a  Spell;  or,  the  Hunted  WIteb 
of  the  Forest.    By  the  Hoa.  Mrs.  Greeae. 

Under  Bayard's  Banner.    Bv  Heary  Frith. 

The  Xinrs  Command.  A  Story  ror  Qirie. 
By  Msgifie  Symioeton. 

The  Bomanee  of  liaventton.  By  Jas.  Buialey. 


New  Three  and  Sixpenny  Books  for  Boys.    With  Original  Illustrations,  printed 

on  a  tint    Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 
On  Board  the  "Esmeralda;'*  or,  Martin 

Jjei^h's  I*off.    by  John  C.  Hatchcson. 
In  Queat  of  Gtold ;  or.  Under  the  Whano 

Falls.    By  Alfred  St.  Johnston. 
For  Queen  and  Kinff;    or,  the  lK>yal 

'Prentioe.    By  Heiuy  Frith. 
A  World  of  Olria :  A  Story  of  a  SohooL 

By  L.  T.  Meade. 


liOtt    amonir    White   AJHoana:     A . 

Adventures  on  the  Upper  Oobvol   Br 
David  Ker. 

Perils  Afloat  and  Brf|r>Ads  Aahore.     By 
Alfred  Elves. 

Freedom's  Sword :  A  Story  of  tt&e  Days  of 
Wallaee  and  Bruoe.    By  Annie  S.  Swas. 


The  "Boy  Pioneer"  Serlea     By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    With  Four  Full-page 
Illustrations  in  each  Book.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 
Ked  in  the  Woods.      A  Tale  of  Early  Days   I     Ned  on  the  Biver.     A  Tale  of  ladtaa  River 
ia  the  West.  |  Warfare. 

Ked  In  the  Bloelc  House.    A  Story  of  Koneer  Life  in  Kentucky. 


Tbe  "Log  Cabin"  Series.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    With  Four  Full-page  lUus- 
trations  in  each.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 

The  Ziost  TraiL  |  Camp-Flre  and  Wlgwsm. 

Foo^ilnts  In  the  Forest. 


The   "Great  River"  Series.     (Uniform  with  tbe  '*Log  Cabin"  Scries.)    By 

Edward  S.  Elljs.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  as.  6d.  eadu 

Down  the  UlssissippL  I  Lost  in  the  Wilds. 

Up  the  Tapajos :  or.  Adventures  in  Bracil. 


Sixpenny  Story  Books. 

well-known  Writers. 
Ziittle  Content. 
The  8mucKler*a  Gave. 
Little  LiSde. 
Little  Bird. 

The  Boot  on  the  Wrong 
Foot. 


All  Illustrated,  and  containing  Interesting  Stocies  by 


Luhe  Bamloott 
LitUe  Pioklee. 
The  Boat  duh. 
The  Blohester  OoUsfe 


My 


Soys. 
First 


Cruise. 


The  LitUe  L 

The  Delft  Juc. 
Lottie's  Wliite  Frook. 
Opij  Just  Qnoe. 
Helpful  Nellie;  and  < 
Stories. 


The  "Baby's  Album"  Series.    Four  Books,  each  containing  about  50  Illnstza^ 
tions.     Price  6d.  each ;  or  cloth  gilt,  is.  each. 
Baby's  Album.        |        Dolly's  Album.        |       Fairy's  Album.       | 


Illustrated  Books  for  the  Little  Ones.    Containing  interesting  Stories.    AS 
Illustrated,     is.  each. 
Indoors  and  Out.  I     Little  Mothers  and  their     I    Our  Sohoolday  Honxa. 

Some  Farm  Friends.  (Stildren.  I    Creatures  Tame. 

Those  Gtolden  Sands.  |    Our  Fret^  Fets.  1    Creattares  Wild. 


Shilling  story  Books.    All  Illustrated,  and  containing  Interesting  Stories. 

~  The  History  of  Five  Little 

Pitchers. 
The  Giant's  Cradle. 
Bhsff  and  Don. 
Aunt  Luoia's  Loekek 
The  Kaglo  Mirror. 


Thorns  and  Tangles. 
The  Cuokoo  in  the  Bobin's 

Kest. 
John's  Mistake. 
Diamonds  In  the  Sand. 
Surly  Bob. 


The  Cost  of  BereBce. 
Clerer  Frank. 

Amonar  the  Bed 

The  Ferryman  of  BtHL 


Harry  Maxwell 
A  ------  —" 


Selections  from  Cassell  A  Company s  Publicathns. 


CasBell'B  Chlldreii'i  Treasurtos.    Each  Volume  contains  Stories  or  Poetry,  and 
is  profusely  lUostiated.    Cloth,  zs.  each. 
Cook  Boblxi»  «ad  other  Ntunery  Bhyxnee. 
The  Queen  of  Heerte. 
Old  Mother  Eubbard. 
Tuneful  Ziaya  for  Kerry  Dure. 
Cheerfta  Bonce  for  Younc  S^lke. 
Pretty  Poenui  for  Yomu;  People. 
The  Ohildren'B  Joy. 


••LitUe  F61k8"  faintiiig  Books. 

Water-Colour  Painting.     x%.  each. 
TruiU  and  Blosaoma  for  **I<ittle  Polka" 

to  Paint. 
The  "Uttle  Polka  **  Proverb   Painting 


Pretty  Pioturea  and  Pleasant  Stories. 

Our  Picture  Book. 

Talea  for  the  I<lttle  Ones. 

Ky  Sunday  Book  of  Pioturea. 

Sunday  Oarland  of  Pioturea  and  Btoviei. 

Sunday  Seadinga  for  Iiittle  Polka. 

With  Text,  and  Outline  Illustrations  for 


'  TIlwwlTi^fiwg'  Book. 


Book. 


The"I.itUe  Polka" 
Pioturea  to  Paint. 
"Uttle  Polka"  Painting  Book. 
**Iiittle  Polka**  NatuxePainting  Book. 
Another  ** Little  Polka**  Painting  Book. 


Siffliteenpeniiy  Story  Books. 

Three  Wee  Ulster  Ijaaaiea. 

Uttle  Queen  Mab. 

Up  the  Ladder. 

^ok'a  Hero;  and  other  Storiea. 

The  Chip  Boy. 

Bagglea.  Basgg^ea.  and  the  Emperor. 

Boses  from  Thoma. 

Faith's  Father. 


All  Illustrated  throughout. 
ByX«and  and  Sea. 
The  " 


Storiea  of  the  Olden  Time. 


Yoting  BerringtOBB. 

JeflT  and  LelC 

Tom  Morris*a  Brror. 

Worth  more  than  Gk>ld. 

••Through  Flood— Through  Fire;" 

other  Stories. 
The  Oirl  with  the  Oolden  Looks. 


The  •*  Cosy  Comer  "  Series.    Stoiy  Books  for  Children.    Each  containing  nearly 
One  Hundred  Pictures,     zs.  6d.  each. 


See-Saw  Storiea. 

LitUe  Chimes  for  All  Times. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie. 

Pet's  Posy  of  Pictures  and  Stories. 

Dot's  btory  Book. 


Story  Flowers  for  Bainy  Houn. 
Little  Talks  with  LitUe  Peopl«. 
Chats  for  Small  Chatterers. 
Pictures  for  Happy  Hours. 
Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Donkey's  UA. 


The  "  World  In  Pictures  "  Series. 

A  Ramble  Bound  France. 

All  the  Bussias. 

Chats  about  Germany. 

The  Land  of  the  Pyramids  (Sg3rpt). 

Peeps  into  China. 


Illustrated  throughout     as.  6d.  each. 

The  Bastem  Wonderland  (Japan). 
Olimpses  of  South  America. 
Bound  Africa. 

The  Land  of  Temples  (India). 
The  L»les  of  the  PocUlo. 


Two-ShminfiT  Story  Books.    All  Illustrated. 


stories  of  the  Tower. 
Mr.  Burke's  Nieces. 
May  Cunningham's  TrisL 
The  Top  of  the    Ladder: 

How  to  Reach  it. 
Little  Flotsam. 
Madge  and  her  Friends. 

Half-crown  Books. 


The  Children  of  the  (^ourt.  i 
A  Moonbeam  Tangle. 
Maid  Marjory. 
The  Four  Cata  of  the  Tip-  i 
pertons.  1 

Morion's  Two  Homes. 
Little  Folks' Sunday  Book.  ,' 


Two  Fourpenny  Bits. 
Poor  Nelly. 
Tom  Heriot. 

Through  Peril    to   For- 
tune. 
Aunt  Tabltha'B  Waift. 
In  Miaohlef  /igain. 


Little  Hinges. 

Margaret's  Snemy. 

Pen's  Perplexities. 

Notable  Shipwrecks. 

Golden  Days. 

Wonders  of  Common  Things. 

Little  Empress  Joan. 

At  the  South  Pole. 


Truth  will  Out. 

Pictures  of  School  Life  and  Boyhood. 

The  Toung  Man  in  the  BatUe  of  Llfo.    By 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Landcls. 
The  True  Olory  of  Woman.     By  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Laodels. 
The  Wise  Woman.    By  G«orip«  Macdonald. 
Soldier  and  Patriot  (George  Washfogtoo). 


Picture  Teaching  Serlea    Each  book  Illustrated  throughout, 
gilt,  coloured  edges,  as.  6d.  each. 


Fcap.  4to,  cloth 


Through  Picture-Land. 

Picture  Teochingfor  Toung  and  Old. 

Picture  Natiurol  PUstory. 

Scraps  of   Knowledge    for  the   Little 

Ones. 
Great  Lessons  from  Little  Things. 


Woodland  Bomanoes. 
Stories  of  Oirlhood. 
Frisk  and  his  Flock. 


Pussy  Tip-Toes'  Family. 

The  Boy  Joiner  and  Mod. .^. 

The  Children  of  Holy  Scripture. 


Selections  frwn  CassdlA  Compan/s  Publications. 


Ulnmry  of  Wonden. 


Wondarftil  AdventortM. 
Wonders  of  Anlmai  Inattnot. 
Wonders  of  Arohlteotttre. 
Wonders  of  Aoonstios. 


Illustrated  Gift-books  for  Boys.    ss.  6d.  eacb. 

Wonders  of  Weter. 
WondeiAil  Ssompes. 
Bodily  Smnctli  en 
WonderftU  Balloon 


THe  "Home€liat"8«rle8.   All  Illustrated  throughout  Fcap.  4to.  Boards.  3s.  6d. 
each  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5$.  each. 


Home  Obat. 

Peeps  Abroad  fbr  Polka  at  Home. 

▲round  and  About  Old  Xngland. 


Paws  and  daws. 


Half-Hours  witli  Barly 
Stories  about  Animals. 
Stories  about  Birds. 


Books  for  tlio  UtUe  Ones. 

The  Uttle  Doings  of  some  Uttle  Polks. 

By  Chatty  CheerfuL    IDustnted.    5s. 
Tbe  Sundi^  Sonm  Book.    With  One  Thou- 

Mod  Soipture  Pictures.    Boards,  5s.;  cloth, 

7s.  6d. 
Daisy  Dimple's  Serap   Book.     ContaininBr 

about  1,000  Pictures.    Boards,  5s. ;  cloth  gilt, 

7S.6d. 
Ttae  History  Sorap  Book.      With  nearly 

1,000  Enffravings.    5s. ;  cloth.  7s.  6d« 
The  UtUe  Polks*  Out  and  About  Book. 

By  Chatty  CheerfnL    Illustrated.    5s. 
IKyself  and  my  Priends.     By  Olive  Patch. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  410.    $&. 

A  Paxoel  of  Children.  By  Olive  Patcll.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  4to.    5s. 

ZdtUe  Polks*  Piotnre  Album.  With  x68 
Large  Pictures.    5s. 

Uttle  Polks*  Pioture  OaUery.  With  150 
Illustrations.    5s. 

The  Old  Pairy  Tales.  With  Original  Illus- 
trations.   Boards,  is. ;  doth,  n.  6d. 


Mooy  ] 

lOustr 


Xy  Diary.     With  Twehre  Colovred  Fbta  sod 
366  Woodcuts.     IS. 

DZiitile  People.    By  Ofire  Pttch.   W^ 
ustratioes.    ss. 

•"Uttle    Polka**    Album    of  Xnaie,  Tha. 

lUustrated.    js.  6d. 

Bfle  TTnder  the  Sea.  By  E.  L.  Feanoa.  Witt 
FMll-psge  lUustrations.    js.  6d. 

Wee  Uttle  Bh^vmes.    is.  M. 
Uttle  Onet  Welcome,   is.  «d. 
Uttle  Oosaips.    is.  6d. 
Ding  Dong  Bell.   is.  M. 
Glover  Blossoms.   a& 
Christmas  Dreams,   as. 
Arm  Chair  Stories,   as.  6d. 

The  Story  of  Bobin  Hood.   Wkh'Coloared 
lltuscratloiis.    ss.  6d. 


The    Pilgrim's     

IllustratioQS.    as.  6d. 


Progress.       With  Colmred 


Books  for  Boys. 

Kidnapped.    By  R.  L.  Stcrenson.    js. 

The  Phantom  City.    By  W.  Westall.    51. 

3Clng  Solomon's  Mines.  By  H.  Rider  Hair- 
Kard.    5s. 

Treasure  Island.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson.  With 
FuD-pi^fe  Illustrations.    55. 

Pamous  Sailors  of  Former  Times.  His- 
tory of  the  Sea  Pathers.  By  Clements 
Markham.    lUust  rated.    3S.  (3d. 


Modem  Bxplorera.    By  Thomas  Frost.    ISos- 

tratcd.    5s. 
WUd  Adventures  In  Wild  Plaoes.    By  Dr. 

Gordon  Stables.  M.D..  R.N.     lUustrated.    ss. 
Jungle,  Peek,  and  Plain.     By  nr.  Gordom 

Stables,  R.N.    lUustrated.    ss. 
0*er  Many  Umds,  on  Many  Seas.  ByCoadn 

Stables.  M.D..  R.N.    IDuscrated.    js. 


At  the  South  Pole.    By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.   New  EdiUon.    niustnted.    as.  6d. 


Bo(^  for  all  OlilldrsiL 

Oaasell's  Boblnson  Crusoe,   with  100  strik- 
ing lUustrations.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  ss. 

Oaasell's  Swiss  Pamily  Boblnson.     lUus- 
trated.   Cloth,  3».  6d. ;  ifilt  edges,  js. 
ly  Spain:    Its  People  and  Plaoee, 
nth  X>llmpses    of  its  History.     By 
Oltre  Patch.     lUustrated.    cs. 

Bamblee  Bound  London  Town.   By  C.  L. 
Mat^aux.    lUustrated.    5s. 

Pavortte  Album  of  Pun  and  Panoy,  The. 
lUustrated.    3s.  6d. 

Pamillar  Priends.    By  Olire   Patch.     lUus- 
trated.    Ckthgilt.  ss. 

Odd  Polks  at  Home.     By  C.  L.  Matdauz. 
With  neariy  150  Illustrations,    ss- 


Pield  Priends  and  Poreet  Poea.    ByOfive 

Patch.     Profusely  Illustrated,    ss. 
flUver  Wings  and  Golden  Soalea.     mss* 

trated.    5s. 
The  Wonderland  of  Work.  ByC  L.  I 

lOustnted.    ss- 
Uttle  Polks'   HoUday  Album. 

3s.ad. 
Tiny  Houses    and  thetr  Buildarsu    IBosr 

trated.    $>• 
Children  of  all  Nations.    Their  Hobws,  diair 

Schools,  their  Playffouads.    lOnstnted.    s^ 
Tim  Tnunble*s  *!  UtUe  Mother."     By  C 

L.  Matteux.    IDttStrated.    ss. 


CASSELL  A   COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate   ffiU,   London,  Paris.  New 
York  d:  Melbourm, 
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